From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Dec  29  00:39:18  2004 
Date:  Tue,  28  Dec  2004  15:27:48  -0800 
From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl3.001 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

January  1,  2005 
Hopi  paamuya/joyful  moon 

Cree  gishepapiwatekimumpizun/moon  when  the  old  fellow  spreads  the  bush 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  NetRez-L  and  RezLife  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I began  to  uncover  evidence  that  Interior  was  putting  the  interests  of 
private  energy  companies  ahead  of  the  interests  of  individual  Indian 
beneficiaries ... [Blowing  the  whistle]  could  cost  the  very  companies 
with  which  senior  Interior  officials  maintain  close  ties  millions  of 
dollars . " 

Alan  Balaran,  Special  Master  overseeing  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  "winter  help"  section  will  be  run  this  week  for  the  last  time.  Copy 
and  save  it  for  future  reference  and  help  those  in  need. 

PLEASE  read  the  first  article  in  this  issue.  Elders  from  Leech  Lake  lost 
their  home  to  fire  and  need  your  help  now. 


This  issue's  editorial  is  written  by  my  wife,  a special  lady  with 
special  insights. 

Last  week,  we  promised  this  week's  editorial  would  address  the 
mushrooming  "One  Nation"  phenomenon.  The  Oklahoma  "One  Nation" 
organization  is  merging  with  or  affiliating  with  lookalike  groups  around 
the  country.  Their  sole  goal  is  ensuring  that  Indians  have  only  one  option 
- assimilation  into  the  invader's  culture.  While  denying  bigotry,  the 
institutions  and  individuals  forming  the  One  Nation  membership  routinely 
oppose  each  and  every  successful  tribal  initiative.  In  some  cases  they 
complain  that  the  tribes  are  given  breaks  non-Indians  do  not  get 
(conveniently  forgetting  that  Indians  have  spent  hundreds  of  years  giving 
invading  settlers  breaks  they  were  denied). 

These  are  well-funded,  well-connected  groups  who  cannot  simply  be 
written  off  as  a bunch  of  ignorant  rednecks.  The  bigotry  might  come 
across  that  way,  but  they're  not  unsophisticated.  They  are  working  toward 
tribal  elimination  with  a singleminded  push  of  money  and  public  relations 
expertise.  Never  underestimate  the  Euro-culture's  avarice  or  jealousy.  As 
more  of  our  nations  grow  self-sufficient  or  even  prosperous  by  attracting 
business  to  their  lands,  there  will  be  those  who  will,  as  I recall  bigots 
in  North  Carolina  doing  when  blacks  started  "forgetting  their  place",  try 
to  force  Indian  tribes  to  remain  economically  "at  the  back  of  the  bus," 
preferably  dependent  upon  charity  and  welfare  for  subsistence,  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  be  despised  and  disdained  for  their  refusal  to  blend 
into  the  "American  way." 

Indians  dismayed  about  the  One  Nation  activity  (and  frankly,  I don't 
believe  tribal  people  can  afford  not  to  be  dismayed),  can't  just  look  away. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  going  to  go  away  if  it  is  ignored.  We  have  to 
listen  to  their  arguments  and  counter  them.  We  have  to  make  sure  our 
people  are  aware  of  who  they  are.  One  thing  Indians  might  want  to  do  is 
vote  with  their  dollars.  One  Nation  receives  financial  support  from 
several  national  businesses.  One  of  their  member  businesses  I had  once 
patronized  was  Quik  Trip  gasoline  stations.  There  was  one  on  the  way  to 
my  job  where  I often  filled  up  (because  it  was  genenerally  one  of  the 
lowest  priced  stations),  and  another  where  my  husband  and  I frequently 
stopped  on  trips  for  gas,  coffee  and  doughnuts.  No  more.  An  Indian 
boycott  may  not  seem  to  threatening  because  there  are  so  few  of  us.  But 
we  have  friends  and  we  need  to  start  communicating  with  them  about  these 
people.  Businesses  don't  like  to  lose  even  a little  money.  And  I wil  not 
put  my  money  in  the  hands  of  businesses  who  will  use  part  of  that  money  to 
bring  harm  to  myself  and  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

For  more  information  about  One  Nation,  check  this  web  site:  http://www. 
onenationoklies.com/,  or  their  own  web  site  at  http://www.onenationok.com 
(check  their  links  pages  to  see  other  similar  organizations  in  Montana  and 
New  York) . 

+/// 

/*/+ 

+ / * 


lanet  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


owlstar(3bellsouth . net 
OwlStar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 


Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck.ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  Dumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 


HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 


http : //www. geocities . com/honoryours pi rit/fnc rafts . html 


"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 


Update:  Wednesday,  December  08,  2004  8:50  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  [thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr] 

Greetings, 

Please  visit  our  site  : Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  and 
support  the  winter  project  in  support  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
in  MT. 

We  have  just  added  a number  of  new  items  on  our  Christmas  First  Nations 
Arts  & Crafts  Catalogue  and  will  be  happy  to  send  them  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  order  one  or  several  of  these  art  and  crafts  items,  whether  you 
live  in  the  USA  or  abroad. 

These  items  make  very  nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  The  First  Nations 
artwork  and  items  like  horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used 
to  help  the  elders  and  children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  our  contacts  on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

So  this  catalogue  enables  you  to  send  support  to  the  reservation,  to  help 
many  children  and  elders,  while  at  the  same  times  offering  very  nice  gifts 
for  the  upcoming  holidays...  which  are  only  in  a few  days. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 

Please  feel  free  to  share  this  post  and  these  links  with  your  family, 
friends  and  contacts. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  might  provide  with  this  project. 
Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /fnc rafts . html 


Posted  to  Oyate  Underground. 

http://www.oyateunderground.com 
oyateunderground@yahoogroups . com 

Many  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  are  living  under 
very  difficult  conditions.  Some  are  in  dire  need  of  our  help  to  make 
the  long  and  cold  South  Dakota  winter  more  bearable.  The  Holidays 
are  a time  of  warm  feelings  and  warm  clothes.  Everyone  deserves 
to  share  the  same  joy,  feeling  of  friendship,  security,  and  comfort! 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  average  household  income  is 
under  $10,000  a year.  In  most  cases  extended  family  members 


live  together  in  homes  that  are  poorly  built  and  drafty.  The  winds 
that  whip  across  the  plains  are  something  we  may  not  have  to 
worry  about  for  our  own  children. 

Winter  on  Pine  Ridge  Coat  Drive  for  American  Indian  children 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  South  Dakota 

Those  of  us  who  have  so  much  can  so  easily  make  a difference 
in  a child's  life.  Please  buy  a winter  coat  for  one  or  several 
children!  Knowing  you  will  keep  a little  one  warm  throughout 
the  winter  will  make  you  feel  warm  inside! 

Would  you  like  to  help? 


To  visit  and/or  join  this  group  on  the  web,  go  to: 
http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/winter in pineridge/ 

For  more  information  on  how  to  help,  please  contact 
E-mail : winterinpineridge@yahoogroups . com 
Phone:  877-256-9720 
Please  spread  the  word! 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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RE:  Anishinabe  Elder  Activists  Lose  Home  to  Fire 


Date:  Saturday,  December  25,  2004  12:36  PM 
From:  PPhillips  [pepper010@sbcglobal.net] 

Sub j : Anishinabe  Elder  Activists  Lose  Home  to  Fire 

Mailing  List:  Netrez-L  <netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

[Editorial  Comment:  Those  who  do  not  know  this  couple,  I can  tell  you 
Bernard  and  Feather  have  worked  tirelessly  for  Native  veterans 
everywhere,  and  worked  hard  to  help  restore  honor  to  the  way  the  tribal 


government  operates  on  Leech  Lake.  You  cannot  enter  their  home  without 
seeing  someone,  usually  a child,  who  has  found  refuge  in  a time  of  need.] 


Bernard  (a  Korean  War  vet)  & Feather  Rock  of  Leech  Lake  rez,  who  ran  the 
North  Central  Minnesota  Native  American  Veterans  Outreach  & Resource 
Center  Gamiskwawakakog  and  do  so  much  more,  just  lost  their  home  in  a fire. 

I'll  be  talking  to  Feather,  a long-time  friend,  later.  In  the  meantime, 
a fire  fund  has  been  established  at  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  Bemidji: 

BEMID3I  MB 
122  3RD  ST  NW, 

BEMID3I,  MN  56601 
Tel:  218-759-4615 

The  fund  is  in  the  name  of  the  North  Central  Minnesota  Native  American 
Veterans  Outreach  and  Resource  Center. 

That's  all  I know  so  far.  They're  physically  OK.  If  you  happen  to  live 
in  the  area,  and  know  where  they  live,  they  need  bales  of  hay  for  the  dogs 
who  are  staying  at  their  burned-out  trailer  and  I'd  also  suggest  some  dog 
food  and  fresh  water. 

They  also  need  phone  cards  to  keep  in  touch  with  people  and  make 
necessary  calls.  I know  where  one  daughter  works,  but  don't  yet  know  the 
best  way  to  get  phone  cards/gifts  to  them. 

And,  of  course,  they'll  need  everything. 

More  later  after  I talk  to  Feather. 

Patty 
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Poll:  Majority  in  U.S.  oppose  ANWR  drilling 
By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
December  22,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Environmental  groups  warned  Congress  on  Tuesday  with  poll 
numbers  that  claim  a majority  of  Americans  oppose  oil  drilling  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Zogby  International,  a polling  firm  hired  by  the  groups,  said  55  percent 
of  Americans  said  "no"  when  asked  whether  oil  companies  should  be  allowed 
to  drill  in  ANWR. 

"Congress  should  take  notice  of  these  numbers,"  stated  3im  Waltman, 
director  of  refuges  and  wildlife  programs  at  The  Wilderness  Society,  in  a 
news  release.  "Members  of  Congress  need  to  ask  themselves,  'Whose  side  am 
I on?  Am  I on  the  side  of  the  oil  companies?  Or  do  I side  with  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  want  the  Arctic  refuge  protected?'" 

Congress  begins  a new  session  Ian.  4.  Alaska's  members  have  said  they 
hope  to  change  the  law  next  year  to  allow  drilling  in  the  1.5  million-acre 
ANWR  coastal  plain. 

Kevin  Hand,  executive  director  of  the  pro-drilling  group  Arctic  Power, 
said  it's  difficult  to  read  much  into  polls  such  as  that  commissioned  by 
the  environmental  groups.  Arctic  Power  hasn't  done  any  recent  polling,  but 
past  efforts  have  found  that  55  percent  of  Americans  aren't  even  sure  what 
ANWR  is,  he  said. 

"They  mostly  know  the  bumper  sticker  items  - 'six  months  of  oil,  we're 
going  to  rape  and  pillage  the  caribou'  - that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 

"But  when  the  average  American  is  informed  on  the  issue,  they  definitely 
support  (drilling)  and  we  have  polls  that  reflect  that." 

Hand  wouldn't  offer  a detailed  critique  of  the  Zogby  poll,  but  said  some 
of  the  questions  seemed  leading. 


The  ANWR  questions  were  pant  of  a more  lengthy  Zogby  poll,  on  which  the 
environmental  groups  piggybacked.  The  firm  queried  1,200  people  by 
telephone. 

The  first  ANWR-related  question  was  the  eighth  in  the  poll,  according  to 
an  analysis  released  by  Zogby. 

Previous  questions  were  not  released  and  Pete  Rafle,  spokesman  for  The 
Wilderness  Society,  said  he  did  not  know  what  they  were. 

The  eighth  question  was  multiple  choice,  asking  participants  to  name 
"the  best  way  to  reduce  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil."  Forty-one  percent 
said  expand  wind,  solar  and  ethanol  while  relying  less  on  petroleum. 
Thirty-nine  percent  said  conserve  more  and  develop  more  fuel-efficient 
cars.  Seventeen  percent  said  drill  for  more  oil  and  gas  "including  areas 
within  wildlife  refuges." 

The  next  question,  again  multiple  choice,  asked,  "Do  you  think  oil 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  drill  for  oil  in  America's  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge?"  Fifty-five  percent  said  do  not  allow  drilling,  38 
percent  said  allow  it  and  7 percent  were  not  sure. 

After  that,  Zogby  pollsters  read  participants  two  statements  summarizing 
ANWR  arguments.  The  pro-drilling  statement,  with  which  31  percent  agreed, 
quoted  no  authority  but  stated  foreign  oil  contributes  to  high  prices  and 
ANWR  oil  could  reduce  those. 

The  anti-drilling  statement,  a third  longer,  quotes  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  saying  not  enough  oil  exists  in  ANWR  to  change  prices  and  quotes 
oil  companies  saying  it  would  take  a decade  to  develop.  Fifty-nine  percent 
agreed . 

Ten  percent  were  either  not  sure  or  disagreed  with  both  statements. 

The  next  question  asked  participants  to  agree  or  disagree  in  varying 
degrees  to  the  assertion  that,  "Congress  is  spending  too  much  time  trying 
to  open  (ANWR)  to  oil  drilling  as  a payback  to  the  oil  companies  for  their 
campaign  contributions,  instead  of  focusing  their  attention  on  more 
important  issues  like  keeping  us  safe,  providing  affordable  health  care 
and  strengthening  the  economy." 

Overall,  65  percent  agreed  and  27  percent  disagreed,  with  9 percent 
unsure. 

Rafle  defended  the  language. 

"We  work  pretty  hard  to  make  sure  that  we're  doing  this  as  even-handedly 
as  we  can  and  use  the  arguments  that  each  side  is  using,"  he  said. 

"There  are  lots  of  things  that  you  ask  in  polls  where  you're  looking  to 
refine  the  way  you  talk  about  issues,"  he  said.  But  the  "bottom  line"  is 
that  the  "current  poll  finds  a solid  majority  of  Americans  would  like  the 
refuge  to  stay  the  way  it  is." 

Lexi  Keogh,  spokeswoman  for  the  Alaska  Wilderness  League  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  the  poll  results  match  earlier,  independent  polls,  including  a 
November  2002  poll  by  CBS  News. 

"The  numbers  are  almost  exactly  the  same,"  she  said. 

ANWR  was  originally  designated  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  in 
1960.  In  1980,  Congress  expanded  its  southern  and  western  boundaries  and 
set  aside  the  coastal  plain  for  study  of  its  wilderness  values  and 
petroleum  potential. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  1998  said  the  federal  land  in  the  ANWR 
coastal  plain  would  produce,  as  a mean  estimate,  about  5.2  billion  barrels 
of  oil  at  prices  of  $26.20.  The  Alaska  Department  of  Revenue  said  this 
month  that  the  oil  could  add  $500  million  a year  to  the  state's  income  by 
2024,  assuming  royalties  are  split  50-50  with  the  federal  government. 

A Department  of  the  Interior  biological  review  in  2002  concluded  the 
most  likely  development  scenario,  with  disturbance  limited  to  the  oil-rich 
western  part  of  the  plain,  would  cut  Dune  caribou  calf  survival  by  an 
average  of  about  1 percent. 

Critics  of  that  analysis  said  the  negative  effects  on  caribou  could 
extend  well  beyond  June  if  oil  work  displaces  the  cows  and  calves,  which 
tend  to  avoid  roads  and  pipelines,  from  the  coastal  areas  of  the  western 
plains  where  they  often  go  in  mid-summer  to  escape  biting  insects. 

Reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached  at 
(202)  662-8721  or  sbishop@newsminer.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  & Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Ten  Years  a Heartbeat  for  Indigenous  Peoples 
Marty  Logan 
December  23,  2004 

MONTREAL,  Dec  23  (IPS)  - After  a decade  of  negotiating,  Andrea  Carmen 
stopped  eating. 

Actually  the  struggle  to  get  the  world's  governments  to  recognise  the 
human  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  began  long  before  the  United  Nations 
dedicated  the  decade  1995-2004  to  their  concerns. 

But  finalising  a human  rights  document  was  the  main  aim  of  those  10 
years,  which  U.N  officials  labelled  a "partnership"  between  states  and  the 
world's  roughly  350  million  human  beings  known  as  tribal,  native, 
aboriginal  and  indigenous  peoples. 

That  decade  ends  next  week  - with  just  two  of  45  articles  of  the  U.N. 
'Draft  Declaration  on  the  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms  of 
Indigenous  Peoples'  finalised. 

Which  is  why  Carmen,  executive  director  of  the  U.S. -based  International 
Indian  Treaty  Council,  and  five  of  her  peers  launched  a hunger  strike 
while  attending  a final  meeting  in  Geneva  this  month  to  negotiate  the  text 
of  the  declaration.  It  was  not  a "desperate"  move,  she  explained  in  an 
interview. 

"We  felt  that  we  wanted  to  do  more  than  the  usual,  which  is  making 
speeches  ...  we  needed  to  find  a way  to  open  the  door  for  the  voices  of 
the  other  indigenous  peoples  worldwide"  who  were  not  present. 

It  worked.  Carmen  said,  with  the  activists  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
of  support  from  indigenous  people  around  the  world,  which  they  fixed  to  a 
bulletin  board  in  the  U.N.  building. 

Another  result:  officials  from  the  world  body  assured  them  that  the 
draft  declaration,  approved  in  1994  by  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Sub- 
Commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of 
Minorities,  would  be  the  starting  point  for  any  further  negotiations  at 
the  2005  session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  not  a working  text 
that  "waters  down"  the  original  document,  itself  the  product  of  a decade 
of  discussions  between  indigenous  peoples,  U.N.  experts  and  governments. 

On  Monday  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopted  a resolution  proclaiming  a 
Second  International  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People,  beginning 
3an.  1.  It  urges  the  191  U.N.  member  states  to  complete  a final  draft  of 
the  declaration  "as  soon  as  possible." 

"It's  frustrating  how  long  it  takes,  but  it  shouldn't  be  a shock  that 
turning  around  this  much  legacy  of  colonisation  is  going  to  take  some  time 
and  some  doing,  and  a lot  of  political  will  on  behalf  of  states,"  said 
Carmen.  "Some  of  them,  amazingly,  seem  very  ready  to  do  that,  and  some, 
maybe  not  so  amazing,  are  adamantly  refusing  to  do  that." 

While  the  draft  declaration  recognises  the  collective  rights  of 
indigenous  peoples  to  such  things  as  land  and  natural  resources,"  some 
governments,  particularly  the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  insist  on  recognising  only  the  individual  rights  of 
indigenous  people. 

At  April's  Human  Rights  Commission  meeting,  U.S.  delegate  Luis  Zuniga 
said  Washington  is  prepared  to  grant  indigenous  peoples  "internal  self- 
-determination",  or  the  right  to  make  decisions  on  a range  of  issues  that 
include  taxation,  education,  managing  land  resources  and  deciding 
membership. 


"In  this  sense,  the  draft  declaration  is  not  a human  rights  instrument," 
he  added.  "Instead,  it  is  a blueprint  for  how  states  ought  to  conduct 
relations  with  indigenous  peoples  ...  we  will  not  support  continued 
negotiations  on  a draft  declaration  that  pretends  to  re-order  internal 
relationships  within  a sovereign  democratic  state." 

But  despite  the  impasse  over  the  declaration.  Carmen  says  the  U.N. 
decade  has  had  a positive  impact.  "It's  had  a huge  effect  in  terms  of  a 
few  different  things.  I could  mention  the  recognition  of  other 
international  bodies  for  indigenous  rights  - the  right  to  natural 
resources  and  land  and  self-determination  - so  I think  the  discussions 
themselves  had  a huge  impact  on  the  international  arena." 

"Even  in  terms  of  forcing  countries,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  done 
it,  to  make  indigenous  rights  a priority.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  their 
priority  is  fighting  indigenous  rights,  but  at  least  it's  not  such  a back- 
burner  issue,  or  (a  belief  that)  'these  people  have  died  out  long  ago,  we 
don't  really  need  to  think  about  them'." 

Carmen  is  echoed  by  Suhas  Chakma,  coordinator  of  the  Asian  Indigenous  & 
Tribal  Peoples  Network,  a continent-wide  alliance  of  groups  and  activists. 
"I'm  definitely  optimistic  because  the  issues  are  moving  at  the 
international  level,"  he  told  IPS  earlier  this  year. 

"The  decade  has  forced  some  of  the  U.N.  agencies  to  pay  more  attention 
to  indigenous  peoples,"  he  added,  predicting  that  the  results  of  that 
increased  focus  will  "percolate  down  to  the  local  level." 

But  there  are  about  as  many  opinions  on  the  decade's  usefulness  as  there 
are  days  in  those  10  years.  Arthur  Manuel,  former  chief  of  the  Neskonlith 
First  Nation  in  Canada's  British  Columbia  province,  says  native  people's 
efforts  were  thwarted  by  governments. 

"I  think  countries  like  Canada  played  a real  role  in  trying  to  minimise 
what  indigenous  people  wanted  to  achieve.  That  was  pretty  obvious  in  some 
of  the  things  I've  done  over  the  course  of  the  past  four  or  five  years," 
he  told  IPS. 

Manuel  was  an  outspoken  figure  at  U.N.  meetings  on  a variety  of  topics, 
including  sustainable  development  and  the  Convention  on  Biodiversity,  and 
in  2003  he  invited  a U.N.  official  to  his  community  to  look  into  real 
estate  development  on  land  claimed  by  the  Neskonlith. 

"Canada  would  send  a lot  of  the  people  to  these  different  meetings.  We'd 
basically  have  to  bum  a ride  somehow  to  get  to  them  ...  we  never  really 
had  consistent  ongoing  (financial)  support,"  added  Manuel. 

In  its  2004  report,  the  U.N.  Voluntary  Fund  for  Indigenous  Populations 
noted  it  had  received  547  requests  for  funding  from  groups  and  individuals 
that  wanted  to  travel  to  meetings  of  the  three  bodies  that  focus  on 
indigenous  issues:  the  working  group  on  the  draft  declaration,  a working 
group  on  indigenous  populations  and  the  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous 
Issues . 

The  fund  had  only  enough  money  to  support  110  travel  grants. 

In  a survey  of  indigenous  organisations  conducted  by  the  U.N.  Office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  on  Fluman  Rights,  68  per  cent  of  respondents 
indicated  that,  at  the  international  level,  the  decade  had  brought 
positive  changes,  including  better  access  to  international  activities,  and 
exchange  of  experience  and  contacts  with  other  indigenous  organisations 
and  representatives. 

But  only  36  percent  saw  positive  changes  at  the  community  level,  such  as 
better  access  to  development  projects,  improved  information  on  indigenous 
rights,  the  strengthening  of  local  indigenous  organisations,  and  an 
increase  in  indigenous  participation  in  local  authorities.  Forty-four  per 
cent  of  respondents  said  that  there  had  been  no  improvements  locally. 

One  oft-repeated  accomplishment  of  the  decade  was  the  creation  of  the 
post  of  U.N.  special  rapporteur  on  the  situation  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  indigenous  people. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  General  Assembly  Aug.  12,  2004,  special 
rapporteur  Rodolfo  Stavenhagen  wrote  that  during  the  decade,  "considerable 
progress  has  been  made  at  the  national  and  international  levels  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  and  promotion  of  the  human  rights  of  indigenous 
people. " 

But  "although  many  countries  have  introduced  legislation  favourable  to 


indigenous  peoples,  these  advances  at  the  national  level  are  eclipsed  by 
continuing  human  rights  violations  and  problems  faced  by  millions  of 
indigenous  peoples  in  many  countries,"  he  added. 

"Special  attention  should  be  paid  at  the  national  and  international 
levels  to  violations  of  the  rights  of  women,  and  especially  of  indigenous 
adolescents  and  girls;  in  many  countries  they  are  subjected  to  various 
forms  of  violence,  exploitation  and  discrimination." 

Now  out  of  office,  Manuel  travelled  to  the  neighbouring  United  States 
last  week  to  learn  how  to  set  up  a low-power  radio  station,  so  he  can 
educate  people  in  his  community  about  how  the  Canadian  government 
influences  their  lives,  and  how  to  counter  that  impact. 

"You  can't  really  find  long-term  solutions  using  the  programmes  and 
services  of  the  federal  government's  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  (DIA) 
because  they're  really  dependent-oriented  type  projects;  they  don't 
provide  independence." 

"Basically  the  only  way  indigenous  people  are  going  to  gain  any  level  of 
independence  is  through  building  upon  their  rights  as  indigenous  people, 
not  on  DIA  handouts,"  he  added.  (END/2004) 

Copyright  c.  2004  IPS-Inter  Press  Service.  All  rights  reserved. 
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State  ends  transportation  project  on  ancient  tribal  site 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

December  22,  2004 

The  state  is  walking  away  from  its  dry-dock  project  at  Port  Angeles, 
after  spending  $58  million  on  the  site. 

The  decision  announced  yesterday  by  Gov.  Gary  Locke  and  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Doug  MacDonald  was  in  response  to  a request  by  the  Lower 
Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  that  the  state  leave  the  construction  site.  The  work 
has  inadvertently  disturbed  more  than  300  intact  skeletons  of  the  tribe's 
ancestors  and  an  ancient  Klallam  village,  Tse-whit-zen . 

Portions  of  the  village  date  back  17  centuries,  and  many  archaeologists 
consider  it  the  most  important  archaeological  find  ever  in  the  state.  More 
than  10,000  artifacts  have  been  recovered  from  the  site,  along  with  more 
than  700  bone  fragments.  Yet  a pre-construction  analysis  of  the  site  by  a 
private  contractor  had  found  nothing. 

"There  is  no  way  we  could  proceed  in  good  conscience  knowing  how 
significant  this  archaeological  site  is,"  Locke  said.  "I  don't  think 
future  generations  would  forgive  us  for  ignoring  this,  and  just  paving  it 
over.  It  would  be  akin  to  paving  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome, 
and  that  would  just  be  absolutely  unacceptable  and  unforgivable." 

The  state  began  work  at  the  site  in  August  2003  to  build  a dry  dock  for 
construction  of  pontoons  and  anchors  that  are  to  be  used  in  replacing  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 

After  the  first  human  remains  were  found,  work  stopped  until  last  March. 

It  resumed  under  an  agreement  with  the  tribe  that  provided  for  recovery 
of  artifacts  and  moving  human  remains  from  harm's  way.  The  village  was  to 
be  sacrificed. 

At  the  time,  tribal  officials  said  they  thought  about  25  graves  would  be 
found.  It  soon  became  clear  there  were  hundreds. 

What  to  do  with  the  site  now  and  where  to  build  the  pontoons  for  the 
bridge  are  yet  to  be  decided. 

Tribal  members  said  they  are  relieved  the  ordeal  is  over. 

"We  are  more  than  gratified,"  said  tribal  Chairwoman  Frances  Charles. 

"It  is  important  to  the  tribe  to  protect  our  ancestors  and  the  cultural 


and  spiritual  resources  at  Tse-whit-zen . " 

Some  elected  officials  said  they  were  taken  aback  by  the  decision. 

"I'm  surprised  at  the  apparent  finality  of  the  announcement/'  said  Port 
Angeles  City  Manager  Mike  Quinn.  "I  am  still  going  to  hold  out  hope.  If  we 
can  find  a solution,  we  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  look  for  one.  It's 
such  an  important  project,  not  only  to  Port  Angeles,  but  to  the  state. 

It's  a shame  to  abandon  it." 

Some  say  they  aren't  willing  to  let  the  matter  drop  yet. 

"It's  created  an  unconscionable  crisis  out  here,"  said  Larry  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  Port  Angeles  City  Council  and  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
state  to  use  the  site  for  the  bridge  project.  "There  is  a lot  more  room  to 
talk.  We  need  to  keep  people  at  the  table." 

Williams  said  of  MacDonald:  "If  he  has  thrown  up  his  hands  and  walked 
away,  he  is  leaving  us  with  a hell  of  a mess." 

State  Rep.  Dim  Buck,  R-Doyce,  said  that  in  Port  Angeles  the  discussion 
is  far  from  over.  "Frankly,  we  have  spent  $58  million  here  already,  and 
the  Legislature  might  have  something  to  say  about  just  walking  away.  We 
will  just  have  to  see  whether  this  community  can  come  together  and  turn 
out  and  make  a case  for  saving  this,"  he  said. 

MacDonald  gave  no  indication  of  willingness  to  revisit  the  decision. 

"No  one  is  going  to  be  happy  that  money  will  have  been  spent  on  the  site, 
which  we  will  not  get  back,"  he  said.  "But  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  will 
get  at  the  site  maybe  cannot  be  valued  in  money.  The  sense  of  history  and 
importance  of  what  can  be  learned  from  the  site,  for  one.  And  there  are 
some  important  things  to  be  said  to  the  tribe,  and  Indian  Country 
everywhere,  that  we  in  fact  do  listen,  do  care,  and  can  relate  to  the 
concerns  they  have  brought  to  this  process. 

"We  started  to  build  one  bridge.  We  may  have  wound  up  building  another." 
Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
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WSDOT  Announces  Plan  to  Leave  Port  Angeles  Project  Site 

OLYMPIA  - Washington  State  Secretary  of  Transportation  Doug  MacDonald 
today  issued  the  attached  statement  regarding  the  Department's  decision  to 
stop  pontoon  and  anchor  construction  at  the  Tse-whit-zen  Village  site  in 
Port  Angeles. 

"We  do  not  come  to  this  conclusion  lightly,"  noted  MacDonald.  "Despite 
the  mutual  good  faith  efforts  of  both  the  Tribe  and  WSDOT  to  develop  an 
acceptable  place  to  allow  construction  work  to  continue  at  the  Port 
Angeles  site,  we  have  jointly  determined  it  is  not  possible.  Therefore  it 
is  time  for  the  State  to  turn  its  attention  to  finding  another  location 
that  provides  greater  certainty  for  the  important  construction  work 
necessary  for  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge  rehabilitation." 


In  coming  to  the  decision,  WSDOT  consulted  closely  with  the  Governor, 
Tribe  and  elected  officials,  and  also  considered  the  views  of  many 
citizens  who  have  shared  their  opinions  with  the  agency. 

"This  is  the  right  decision.  We've  worked  closely  with  the  Tribe  in 
protecting  cultural  and  archeological  resources  at  the  Tse-whit-zen  site," 
Locke  said.  "I've  said  all  along  that  this  project  never  would  have  been 
undertaken  if  we  all  had  known  about  the  site." 

MEDIA  ALERT:  Transportation  Secretary  Doug  MacDonald  will  be  available 

by  phone  between  1 p.m.  and  2 p.m.  today,  Tuesday,  December  21,  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  project.  A "Q"  and  "A"  with  additional  background 
information  about  the  decision  is  attached. 


Washington  State  Department  of  Transportation  Statement  about  Termination 
of  Work  at  the  Port  Angeles  Graving  Dock  Site 

December  21,  2004 

After  reviewing  the  recent  letter  of  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe, 
consulting  with  Tribal,  Local,  State  and  Federal  elected  officials  and 
hearing  the  views  of  many  citizens,  WSDOT  today  is  announcing  that  it  is 
stopping  all  work  on  the  dock  for  fabrication  of  new  pontoons  for  the  Hood 
Canal  Bridge  at  the  Tze-whit-sen  site  in  Port  Angeles. 

We  do  not  come  to  this  conclusion  lightly.  Despite  the  mutual  good  faith 
efforts  of  both  WSDOT  and  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  to  develop  an 
acceptable  place  to  allow  the  fabrication  work  to  continue  at  the  Port 
Angeles  site,  we  have  jointly  determined  that  it  is  not  possible. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  for  the  State  to  turn  its  attention  to  finding 
another  site  where  This  essential  Hood  Canal  Bridge  work  can  be  performed 
with  greater  certainty.  Ultimately,  WSDOT  must  move  forward  with  the  vital 
repairs  needed  for  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the  decision  about  the  Port  Angeles  site. 

First  is  the  site's  importance  as  a resting  place  for  ancestors  of  Lower 
Elwha  Klallam  people  and  its  significance  for  learning  and  telling  the 
history  of  Native  American  culture  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast.  No 
one  imagined,  even  as  recently  as  last  March  when  we  all  signed  the 
agreements  to  move  the  project  ahead,  what  the  site  would  reveal  or  the 
extent  of  the  Tribal  burials. 

Second,  the  still  unknown  features  of  the  site,  including  the  possibility 
of  many  more  burials,  means  simply  that  we  cannot  know  how  much  more  money 
and  time  would  be  required  to  build  the  pontoons  on  the  site,  if  it  ever 
could  (or  should)  be  done  at  all.  The  time  has  come  to  end  the  risk  to 
taxpayers  that  more  money  will  be  spent  in  what  could  be  futile  efforts 
toward  everyone's  goal  of  fixing  and  modernizing  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 

Third,  we  need  to  move  away  from  the  possibility  that  protracted 
controversy  - even  litigation  - creates  an  unacceptable  level  of 
uncertainty  and  will  cost  precious  time  and  scarce  dollars  in  the  work 
that  must  be  done  to  fix  and  modernize  the  bridge.  In  moving  ahead,  we 
can  again  unite  our  efforts.  Otherwise  we  risk  the  possibility  that 
months  if  not  years  of  delay  and  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  cost 
will  be  incurred.  Protecting  taxpayers  from  these  risks  is  very  important. 

When  we  started  the  work  a year  ago  with  such  high  hopes  in  Port  Angeles, 
no  one  knew  how  big  of  a problem  we  would  unexpectedly  encounter.  Now, 
we  must  work  quickly  to  find  a new  way  to  build  the  pontoons  and  anchors 
needed  for  the  east  half  of  the  bridge.  This  will  be  the  best  and  safest 
result  for  taxpayers.  The  bridge  rehabilitation  will,  in  the  end,  take 
more  time  and  cost  more  dollars  - perhaps  substantially  more  dollars  - 
than  we  originally  expected.  We  have,  however,  no  real  choice.  Meanwhile 
all  the  other  work  on  the  project  that  can  be  completed  under  the  contract 
at  the  bridge  itself  will  be  completed. 

We  expect  to  remove  construction  equipment  from  the  graving  dock  site 
right  away  and  provide  for  site  security.  We  expect  to  begin  discussions 
in  January  with  the  Tribe  and  other  agencies  and  officials  about  the  site 
and  its  future.  We  are  pleased  that  our  talks  with  the  Tribe  can  soon 
start  on  identifying  a reasonable  path  for  going  forward  to  the  site's 


future.  We  are  also  pleased  that  local  officials  and  many  citizens  in 
Port  Angeles  have  supported  the  Tribe  and  WSDOT  in  our  efforts  on  the 
project.  Their  interest  in  the  important  work  that  still  remains  to  be 
done  by  us  all  together  is  also  critical  to  future  success. 


Hood  Canal  Bridge  Rehabilitation 
Project  Q and  A 

- Why  will  WSDOT  now  develop  and  pursue  "Plan  B"  for  pontoon  and  anchor 
construction? 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  guiding  WSDOT' s decision  to  stop  work 
at  the  Tse-whit-zen  site.  First,  the  site's  importance  as  a resting  place 
for  ancestors  of  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  and  its  significance  for 
learning  about  Native  American  culture  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  Second, 
there  is  still  so  much  unknown  about  the  site  that  we  can  not  determine 
how  much  more  money  or  time  would  be  required  to  build  the  pontoons  and 
anchors  at  this  location.  Third,  the  longer  the  controversy  continues, 
the  more  the  costs  go  up.  It  is  time  to  leave  and  protect  the  taxpayers 
from  additional  risk  associated  with  remaining  at  the  site. 

- What  will  happen  to  the  site? 

In  the  short  term,  WSDOT  has  asked  the  contractor  to  stop  work  and  remove 
its  equipment  as  soon  as  possible.  Archaeology  work  will  wind  down  - no 
new  sections  will  be  dug  and  only  burials  that  have  already  been 
discovered  will  be  properly  excavated  and  handled,  according  to  the 
protocols  in  place.  A fence  to  secure  the  site  will  be  built  around  the 
property.  In  January,  WSDOT,  the  Tribe  and  others  will  meet  to  begin 
discussions  regarding  the  long-term  future  of  the  Tse-whit-zen  village 
site.  As  information  becomes  known,  we  will  post  it  on  this  web  site. 

- What  about  the  bridge?  What  is  Plan  B? 

The  perceived  superiority  of  the  Port  Angeles  site  was  what  brought  WSDOT 
to  this  location  in  the  first  place.  Any  new  plan  will  certainly  take 
more  time  and  cost  more  money  than  the  original  project. 

WSDOT  has  begun  exploring  potential  option  to  build  the  pontoons  and 
anchors  elsewhere.  Our  criteria  include  physical  suitability,  cost  and 
risk  analysis  and  the  issue  of  obtaining  new  permits  and  are  now  under 
review  for  several  scenarios.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  know  where  the 
project  would  move,  the  costs  associated  with  that  move  or  how  long  a 
delay  it  would  cause  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  project. 

To  ensure  we  are  taking  the  best  possible  course  forward,  WSDOT  is 
forming  a panel  of  national  experts  to  review  and  advise  us  on  our  course 
of  action  for  contracting  this  work.  The  panel  will  include  experts  in 
construction,  program  management,  contract  administration  and  marine 
construction.  We  hope  to  announce  panel  members  in  lanuary  2005. 

- Will  work  continue  at  the  bridge  site  itself? 

Yes.  This  year,  crews  completed  widening  a portion  of  the  bridge's  west 
half,  installing  electrical  mechanical  systems  and  beginning  construction 
of  new  approach  spans.  Next  season  we  will  see  additional  west-half 
widening  and  work  on  the  bridge  approaches.  Work  at  the  bridge  will  move 
ahead  and  motorists  driving  on  the  bridge  today  can  see  scaffolds  on  each 
end  of  the  bridge  which  are  being  used  to  stage  work  for  replacing  the 
approach  spans.  How  much  has  WSDOT  spent  at  the  Tse-whit-zen  site?  To 
date,  WSDOT  has  spent  about  $ 58  million  at  this  location.  This  includes 
nearly  $5  million  to  purchase  the  property,  $12  million  for  archaeological 
work  and  $41  million  for  construction  related  activities. 

- How  does  the  decision  to  leave  affect  the  schedule  and  cost  of  the 
overall  bridge  project? 

It  is  not  possible  to  answer  this  question  yet.  There  will  be  new  costs 
associated  with  leaving  Port  Angeles,  and  until  we  know  where  we  are  going, 
we  can't  estimate  future  costs  and  schedule.  Any  new  plan  will  certainly 
take  more  time  and  cost  more  money  than  our  original  estimate. 


To  learn  more  about  the  project,  visit: 

http: //www.wsdot .wa .gov/projects/srl04hoodcanalbridgeeast/ 
and : 

http://www.wsdot.wa.gov/commission/news/gravingdockl21504.pdf 
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Las  Vegas  Paiute  Tribe  Lawsuit  Ruling 
George  Knapp,  Investigative  Reporter 
December  22,  2004 

A bruising  five-year  battle  that  ripped  apart  the  Las  Vegas  Paiute  tribe 
has  led  to  a decision  that's  likely  to  set  national  precedent  in  Indian 
law.  A tribal  judge  has  ruled  that  14  members  of  the  Las  Vegas  Paiutes, 
who  were  kicked  out  of  the  tribe  five  years  ago,  must  be  reinstated. 

The  channel  8 Eyewitness  News  I-Team  has  followed  the  story  from  the 
beginning  and  reports  this  fight  is  less  about  blood  than  it  is  about 
money. 

As  a little  girl,  Gloria  Wilson  lived  with  her  family  on  the  downtown 
Paiute  reservation  in  a tarpaper  shack.  There  was  no  running  water  or 
electricity.  Her  mother  was  a founder  of  the  tribal  government.  In  those 
days,  other  Paiutes  weren't  exactly  clamoring  to  join  the  Las  Vegas  tribe. 
But  that  changed  in  the  1970s  when  the  tribal  smoke  shop  opened  and  the 
money  started  rolling  in. 

Newcomers  claiming  Pauite  blood  joined  the  tribe  and  essentially  took 
over.  In  1999,  the  new  tribe  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  old  tribe 
altogether.  One  tactic  that  was  used  --  blood  records  were  obliterated 
with  white  out,  and  then  re-written. 

The  tribal  council  voted  to  oust  14  members  because  they  simply  weren't 
"Paiute"  enough.  "We'd  been  there  forever,  and  we're  the  ones  booted  out," 
said  Gloria  Wilson. 

Deborah  Faria  is  also  a Las  Vegas  Paiute.  She  said,  "They  basically  took 
my  Indian  blood  away  from  me.  I'll  fight  for  my  heritage  as  long  as  it 
takes . " 

The  tribal  council  says  the  ouster  was  prompted  by  a desire  to  set  the 
record  straight,  but  those  who  were  kicked  out  are  sure  it's  about  money. 
The  profits  from  the  smoke  shop  and  other  investments  meant  annual 
stipends  of  up  to  $100,000  per  member.  The  disenrollment  of  one  quarter  of 
the  tribe's  adult  members  meant  more  money  for  those  who  remained. 

Gloria  Wilson  stated,  "It's  about  money,  absolutely  about  money." 

For  five  long  years,  the  ousted  members  have  fought  through  tribal 
courts.  Some  had  to  sell  their  homes  to  survive.  Others  went  bankrupt.  The 
battle  has  torn  the  tribe  apart,  with  families  set  against  families,  amid 
threats  and  violence.  The  ousted  members  keep  winning  in  court,  and  the 
tribe  keeps  appealing.  Now  comes  this  ruling,  in  which  the  judge  declared 
the  ousted  members  must  be  reinstated,  and  must  be  paid  back  some  of  the 
$354,000  that  was  denied  each  of  them. 

The  judge  ruled  the  disenrollments  were  wrong  and  improper.  Attorney 
Mike  Stuhff  has  represented  the  disenrolled  members  from  day  one  of  the 
case  and  hopes  this  ruling  is  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  end.  "It's 
been  a long  road  for  my  clients.  It's  been  a long  road  for  their  lawyers 
too.  It's  righteous  this  has  come  about,"  Stuhff  said. 

Tribal  gambling  operations  around  the  country  have  prompted  similar 
disenrollment  battles.  Attorney  Mike  Stuhff  says  this  is  the  first  time  a 
tribal  appeals  court  has  so  directly  reversed  a Native  American  council, 
and  thus  will  likely  become  an  important  precedent. 

The  judge's  decision  was  announced  Tuesday  afternoon.  Already,  the 
tribal  council  has  voted  to  appeal  the  case  again,  which  will  be  the  third 


such  appeal  initiated  by  the  tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  WorldNow  and  KLAS.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  members  take  long,  cold  walk  to  mark  anniversary  of  restoration 
By  Nathan  Falk,  Leader  Reporter 
December  23,  2004 

KESHENA  - In  an  effort  to  remember  and  reflect  upon  the  goals  of  their 
elders,  70  students,  staff  and  Menominee  tribal  members  walked  a 6.5  mile 
route  in  the  frigid  single-digit  temperatures  Wednesday  to  mark 
Restoration  Day. 

The  walk,  the  vision  of  students  and  teachers  at  Menominee  Indian  High 
School,  was  held  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Menominee  who  walked  from  Keshena 
to  Madison  in  October  1971  to  get  the  attention  of  government  after  the 
tribe  had  been  terminated. 

Students,  staff  and  community  members  walked  in  memory  of  the  original 
walkers  and  their  family  members.  Wednesday  marked  the  anniversary  the 
Menominee  Restoration  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon  - Dec.  22, 
1973. 

"It  was  cold,  but  it  was  important  because  I was  walking  from  my 
grandmother,  she  was  one  of  the  women  who  participated  in  1971.  She  talked 
to  me  about  how  much  it  meant  to  the  tribe  then,"  said  sophomore  Dan 
Blackowl,  who  carried  the  eagle  feather  staff  as  the  walk  from  Middle 
Village  to  Keshena  ended  at  the  high  school.  "It's  an  honor,  usually  just 
the  elders  get  to  carry  it." 

Menominee  language  and  culture  teacher  3ohn  Teller  said  that  the 
students  were  the  best  to  lead  this  effort. 

"They  were  at  the  front,  carrying  the  flag  and  eagle  staff,  and  the 
banner.  We  wanted  them  to  lead  the  memorial  walk.  You  traditionally  pick 
the  best  to  lead,  and  we  wanted  the  younger  ones  to  lead,"  he  said. 

The  land  that  now  comprises  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  which  is  a 
portion  of  their  original  land  holdings,  was  accepted  in  the  Treaty  of 
1854  as  a "permanent  home." 

During  the  1940s  the  Tribe  won  a court  case  against  the  government  in 
the  amount  of  $7,650  for  mismanagement  of  the  Menominee  forest.  Officials 
in  Washington  D.C.  then  singled  out  the  Menominee  tribe  as  a prime 
candidate  for  a new  congressional  experiment  called  Termination.  On  Dune 
17,  1954  the  Tribe  was  completely  terminated. 

In  1970,  a group  of  tribal  members  formed  a grassroots  organization 
called  Determination  of  Rights  and  Unity  of  the  Menominee  Shareholders  (D. 
R.U.M.S.)  set  out  to  seek  restoration  of  the  tribe's  status.  In  1971  DRUMS 
leaders  Dim  White  and  Lloyd  Powless  conceived  a 220-mile  march  from 
Keshena  to  Madison  to  dramatize  the  tribe's  problems  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  and  to  seek  the  help  of  Gov.  Pat  Lucey. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Shawano,  WI  Leader. 
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Finally  Free  From  Federal  Law,  Tribe  Must  Choose  Its  People 

PAWHUSKA,  Okla.  (AP)  - Clark  Batson's  mother  gave  him  his  Osage  blood, 
but  it  is  President  Bush  who  has  made  him  feel  more  Osage  than  ever. 

"I'm  a real  Indian,"  the  28-year-old  announced  to  friends  Dec.  3,  the 
day  the  president  signed  legislation  lifting  98  years  of  federal  limits  on 
who  can  be  an  Osage  citizen. 

The  tribe  may  now  welcome  thousands  of  people  who,  like  Batson,  are  of 
Osage  descent  but  were  denied  Osage  citizenship  under  a 1906  federal  law. 
There's  a major  hurdle,  though: 

After  nearly  a century  under  the  old  law,  the  Osages  must  first  decide 
who  the  Osages  are. 

"Before  today,"  says  Dodie  Revard  Satepauhoodle,  one  of  eight  tribal 
council  members,  "Congress  decided." 

That  Osages  are  just  now  receiving  rights  held  by  every  other  federally 
recognized  American  Indian  tribe  is  a reflection  of  a unique  history  - and 
the  tribe's  legendary  wealth. 

In  allotting  the  tribe's  land  in  northern  Oklahoma,  Congress  granted  2, 
229  Osages  a share  in  a commonly  held  mineral  estate.  Only  Osages  who  held 
these  "headrights"  could  vote  in  tribal  elections. 

When  the  waves  of  golden  prairie  yielded  a vast  oil  field  in  the  early 
1900s,  the  headright  owners  became  some  of  the  richest  Osages  rode  in 
chauffeur-driven  limousines,  lived  in  mansions  and  studied  at  exclusive 
schools.  A string  of  murders  in  the  1920s  was  tied  to  attempts  by  non- 
Indians  to  claim  headright  shares. 

But  the  oil  field  has  become  marginal.  Inheritance  has  fractured  the 
headright  shares. 

When  Osages  need  scholarship  money  to  attend  college  or  seek  employment 
through  minority  job  programs,  those  without  headrights  can't  meet  the 
required  proof  of  tribal  membership. 

The  tribe's  government  represents  only  about  4,300  of  the  estimated  20, 
000  people  of  Osage  descent,  says  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray. 

The  old  federal  law  created  a class  system  that  he  likens  to  a time  when 
only  landowners  could  vote  in  U.S.  elections. 

"Never  underestimate  the  social  impact  of  inclusion  on  a society,"  Gray 
says.  "I  think  this  process  will  give  people  a sense  of  self  respect  and 
self  confidence. " 

Tribal  leaders  in  the  past  had  little  incentive  to  push  for  change  with 
an  electorate  of  headright  owners.  A court  ruling  that  was  eventually 
overturned  opened  up  membership  between  1993  and  1997,  giving  many  Osages 
voting  rights  for  the  first  time. 

In  2002,  new  tribal  leadership  swept  to  victory  on  promises  to  push 
Congress  for  a change.  Mark  Freeman  Dr.  said  it  was  the  reason  he  decided 
to  run  for  tribal  council  at  age  82. 

Fie  didn't  have  a vote  until  age  73,  when  his  mother  died  and  he 
inherited  a headright  share. 

"The  pride  in  that  didn't  make  up  for  the  loss  of  my  mama,"  he  says, 
echoing  a sentiment  shared  by  other  Osages  whose  voting  rights  came  only 
when  a parent  died. 

Some  Osages  believe  membership  should  be  based  on  the  tribal  rolls  of 
1906.  Others  have  suggested  only  Osages  who  know  the  names  of  their 
original  clan  and  band  be  included.  Others  have  suggested  membership 
based  upon  blood  quantum,  even  DNA  testing,  Satepauhoodle  says. 

No  matter  what,  she  says,  "Osages  will  decide  who's  Osage.  You  don't 
need  a constitution  or  a roll." 

The  new  law,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Frank  Lucas,  R-Okla.,  and  unopposed  in 
Congress,  leaves  the  issue  of  headrights  untouched. 

For  Batson,  membership  could  mean  the  ability  to  legally  use  peyote  in 
the  Native  American  Church  where  he  worships  and  to  receive  protected 
eagle  feathers  for  use  in  traditional  dances. 

Lie's  eager  to  have  a voice  in  a tribe  whose  economic  development  he 
believes  could  be  helped  by  participation  from  younger  Osages. 

"In  other  tribes,  their  youth  are  involved.  They're  helping  build 
things  up,"  he  says.  "We  couldn't  if  we  wanted  to." 

A celebration  is  planned  Feb.  4 on  the  tribe's  campus  in  Pawhuska  to 


start  the  process  of  reinventing  the  Osage. 

Gray  would  like  to  see  a referendum  on  tribal  membership  by  the  end  of 
next  year  and  eventually  a constitutional  convention. 

He  is  hopeful  the  tribe  will  avoid  the  divisiveness  that  came  with  the 
court  decision  in  the  mid-1990s  but  acknowledges  the  process  will  be  "slow 
painful  and  complicated." 

"It  is  democracy  in  action/'  he  says. 

Gray  points  to  another  precedent  - the  homecoming  each  Dune  when 
Osages  gather  on  the  reservation  for  three  weekends  of  dancing  known  as 
E-Lon-schka.  There,  no  federal  entity  has  ever  decided  who  sits  around 
the  drum. 

"That's  why  I hold  out  hope,"  he  says.  "If  we  can  do  that,  we  can 
handle  this . " 
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Reservation  program  blends  conventional  treatment  with  tradition 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
December  22,  2004 

PORCUPINE  - A mental  health  specialist  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  is  finding  success  blending  conventional  treatment  with 
traditional  Lakota  ceremonies. 

Ethleen  Iron  Cloud  Two  Dogs  said  counseling  and  psychotropic  medications 
are  part  of  the  mix,  but  her  Children  First  Corp.  also  uses  traditional 
American  Indian  interventions. 

"For  the  children  in  our  substance  abuse  program,  we  incorporated  our 
spiritual  and  cultural  beliefs  into  our  interventions,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
very  successful  as  far  as  our  youth  staying  sober  and  getting  help,"  said 
Two  Dogs. 

"So  we  said,  'If  this  works  for  children  and  young  people  who  have 
substance  abuse  needs,  what  about  those  children  with  severe  depression, 
or  some  kind  of  psychosis  or  mental  disorder?'  The  results  have  been  good. 

For  children  with  serious  emotional  disturbances  caused  by  abuse, 
neglect  or  any  other  kind  of  trauma,  that  can  mean  the  use  of  an  inipi,  or 
purification  ceremony. 

"It  is  a sacred  ceremony  to  the  Lakota  that  purifies  the  mind,  body  and 
spirit,"  she  said.  "Whenever  children  go  through  the  purification  process, 
they  are  able  to  have  a stronger  foundation." 

Another  way  to  connect  children  with  their  culture  and  family  is  through 
a Lakota  naming  ceremony.  When  a baby  is  born,  they're  given  a Lakota  name 
"that  anchors  them  to  the  earth,"  Two  Dogs  said. 

"It's  the  name  they  are  known  by  in  their  community,  and  when  they  pass 
into  the  spirit  world,  their  relatives  in  the  spirit  world  know  them  by 
this  name." 

Counselors  can  also  use  a Calling  Back  the  Spirit  ceremony.  Whenever  a 
child  goes  through  something  traumatic,  such  as  sexual  abuse  or  witnessing 
violence,  their  spirit  can  be  damaged  or  hurt.  Two  Dogs  said. 

"It  can  actually  leave  the  body,  like  a dissociative  state,"  she  said. 
"Once  this  happens,  they  are  without  direction;  they  have  no  conscience. 

So  with  this  ceremony,  we  call  back  the  spirit,  and  it  becomes 
reintegrated  with  their  mind  and  body." 

Making  mental  health  programs  culturally  relevant  is  important  on  the 
reservations  as  well  as  all  across  South  Dakota,  said  Kim  Malsam-Rysdon, 
director  of  the  state  Division  of  Mental  Health. 

It  is  one  of  seven  priorities  identified  by  a Children's  Mental  Health 


Task  Force  created  by  the  2002  Legislature  to  find  ways  to  improve  the 
state's  mental  health  care  system. 

Cultural  competency  training  is  important  in  places  such  as  the  Cheyenne 
River  Reservation,  but  it's  just  as  critical  to  have  enough  mental  health 
providers,  said  Dr.  Teton  Ducheneaux,  a clinical  psychologist  associate  in 
Eagle  Butte. 

"Right  now,  there  is  not  a lot  of  time  for  the  people  we  do  have  to  go 
out  into  the  communities,"  said  Ducheneaux,  who  is  seeking  licensure  as  a 
psychologist.  "Transportation  is  an  issue.  And  there  needs  to  be  anger- 
management  groups,  but  we  don't  have  enough  people. 

"You  get  overwhelmed  very  easily.  It  breeds  high  turnover." 

Ducheneaux  in  his  two  years  at  Eagle  Butte  has  seen  suicide  gestures  and 
attempts  drop,  and  part  of  that  is  reflective  of  a growing  emphasis  on 
Lakota  spirituality,  he  said. 

Ducheneaux,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  said 
there  needs  to  be  more  culturally  relevant  programs  for  the  nontribal 
mental  health  care  professionals  coming  to  work  on  his  reservation. 

"I  know  this,"  he  said.  "You  can  bring  all  the  people  in  you  want.  And 
if  they  are  not  trained  in  the  culture,  if  they  are  not  able  to  interact 
with  the  culture  here,  it  doesn't  work  out." 

Two  Dogs  and  her  group  have  worked  with  officials  at  Oglala  Lakota 
College  to  develop  courses,  such  as  Lakota  Mental  Health  I and  II,  that 
teach  people  how  to  be  care  coordinators. 

They're  not  case  managers  or  social  workers.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to 
look  at  the  needs  of  mentally  ill  children  and  their  families,  and  to  ask, 
"What  will  make  their  lives  better?"  Two  Dogs  said. 

"It's  connecting  the  family  and  child  to  resources,  like  if  there  is  a 
housing  issue,  or  a grief  issue,"  she  said.  "And  it's  not  an  8 to  5 job. 

You  must  respond  at  any  time.  You  might  start  at  8:30  in  the  morning  and 
go  to  midnight." 

Copyright  c.  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  Council  bans  media 
Mark  Locklear-Staff  writer 
December  22,  2004 

PEMBROKE  - The  Lumbee  Tribal  Council  voted  Monday  night  to  ban  the  media 
from  future  council  meetings. 

Tribal  officials  say  negative  publicity  prompted  the  decision,  which 
came  at  a called  meeting  at  Sheff's  Seafood  Restaurant.  Tribal 
Administrator  Leon  Jacobs  told  reporters  with  The  Robesonian  and  The 
Fayetteville  Observer  of  the  decision.  The  Robesonian  reporter,  Mark 
Locklear,  who  is  Lumbee,  was  invited  to  stay  because  he  is  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  tribe,  but  he  declined  to  do  so. 

Councilman  Kent  Hunt  didn't  attend  the  meeting,  but  said  he  agreed  with 
the  Tribal  Council's  decision. 

"We  are  not  sovereign,  but  by  us  being  a council  of  our  own  people  we 
are  separate  and  we  can  set  our  own  rules  and  policies,"  Hunt  said. 

"Unless  they  are  tribal  members,  they  shouldn't  be  there.  These  meetings 
are  for  tribal  members." 

Hunt  said  negative  publicity  damages  the  tribe's  image.  Extensive 
articles  were  written  earlier  this  year  about  a federal  investigation  into 
the  tribe's  housing  program. 

"I  think  they  should  report  on  the  business  of  the  tribe,"  Hunt  said. 

"At  times,  not  so  much  of  the  article  displays  our  business.  The  headlines. 


a lot  of  the  times,  can  bring  some  negativity.  At  times,  some  of  the  good 
things  could  be  in  the  headlines." 

Tribal  Chairman  limmy  Goins  called  the  Tribal  Council's  action  a 
legislative  decision  and  declined  to  comment.  Goins  is  a member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  tribal  government,  which  doesn't  vote  on  any 
issues . 

Councilman  David  Carter,  speaker  of  the  tribe,  said  all  13  council 
members  in  attendance  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion,  although  there  was 
discussion  on  whether  the  tribe  is  violating  North  Carolina's  Open 
Meetings  Law.  The  law  applies  to  public  bodies  and  ensures  that  county 
commissioners,  school  boards,  town  boards  and  their  appointed  committees, 
commissions  and  task  forces  operate  in  full  view  of  the  people  who  elect 
them. 

"Mr.  Leon  informed  the  council  that  tribal  government  doesn't  apply 
under  that  situation,"  Carter  said. 

Amanda  Martin,  attorney  for  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  said 
Indian  tribes  set  aside  on  reservations  or  territories  are  not  part  of 
North  Carolina's  government. 

"They  are  independent  units,"  Martin  said.  "They  don't  have  to  abide  by 
the  Open  Meetings  Law  and  let  the  public  in.  It  is  common  for  tribes  to 
operate  independently  because  they  are  not  official  bodies  of  North 
Carolina  government." 

Carter  said  the  tribe  is  establishing  a newsletter  to  disseminate 
information.  He  also  mentioned  including  the  minutes  from  the  meetings  on 
the  tribe's  Web  site.  He  said  banning  the  media  isn't  a way  to  keep 
meetings  secret,  as  tribal  members  are  welcome  to  attend  the  meetings. 

"Our  intent  wasn't  to  withhold  information.  I don't  think  it  is  you 
all's  fault  as  much  as  some  of  the  council  members'  fault,"  Carter  told  a 
reporter  this  morning.  "If  we  vote  in  closed  session  and  someone  is 
opposed,  they  shouldn't  go  out  there  and  down  everyone  who  voted  in  favor. 
We  should  still  play  ball  with  the  team  and  not  ridicule  your  fellow 
council  members.  Some  of  the  council  members  are  disgusted  with  people 
that  won't  hold  their  feelings.  We  are  not  always  going  to  agree." 

Monday's  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  two  district  races  that  remain 
following  the  Nov.  2 tribal  election.  The  Lumbee  Elections  Board  said 
Friday  that  it  plans  to  hold  special  elections  on  Ian.  18  for  candidates 
in  District  12  and  District  13. 

Because  The  Robesonian  reporter  left  the  meeting,  the  newspaper  is 
unable  to  report  any  action  that  might  have  been  taken. 
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Reservation  tax  bill  dead  for  now 

Senate  declines  to  override  Pataki  veto  of  measure 

BY  YANCEY  ROY 

Albany  Bureau 

December  23,  2004 

ALBANY  - A controversial  bill  to  force  the  collection  of  sales  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  cigarettes  sold  on  Native  American  reservations  is  dead,  for 
this  year. 

The  state  Senate  on  Wednesday  declined  to  override  Gov.  George  E. 

Pataki 's  veto  of  the  measure.  The  Senate  leader  said  he  didn't  want  the 
tax  issue  to  impede  talks  between  the  governor  and  tribes  over  casinos  and 
land-claim  lawsuits. 

Tax-collection  proponents,  who  came  to  the  Capitol  Wednesday  hoping  for 


different  outcome,  denounced  the  decision. 

"It's  dead  for  this  year,  and  we're  extremely  disappointed,"  said  Him 
Calvin  of  the  Association  of  Convenience  Stores.  "We  got  to  the  one-yard- 
line,  but  we  couldn't  push  it  over  the  goal  line." 

A Pataki  spokesman  called  the  Senate  decision  encouraging. 

The  long-running  tax  issue  is  no  small  matter;  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  at  stake.  On  one  side  are  convenience  stores  that  compete  with 
the  reservations  and  state  legislators  who  view  the  taxes  as  a way  of 
helping  to  pay  for  the  state  budget.  Joining  them  are  anti-smoking  groups 
that  want  to  see  cigarettes  made  more  expensive;  the  state  tax  is  $1.50 
per  pack. 

On  the  other  side  are  customers  who  enjoy  the  cheaper  prices  and  Native 
American  tribes  that  insist  the  bill  would  intrude  on  their  sovereignty. 

The  Senate  (56-1)  and  Assembly  (139-8)  in  Dune  approved  a bill  ordering 
the  collection.  Pataki  vetoed  it  in  November.  The  Legislature  had  until 
Dan.  1 to  override. 

Earlier  this  month,  Pataki  announced  he'd  reached  tentative  agreements 
with  tribes  to  build  two  additional  casinos  in  the  Catskill  Mountains 
(three  were  previously  authorized)  and  to  settle  land  claims.  All  told, 
there  are  now  four  such  compacts  that  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  tribes 
and  the  New  York  Legislature. 

The  governor  said  the  compacts  include  "parity"  provisions  in  which  the 
tribes  agree  to  either  collect  the  taxes  or  sell  cigarettes  and  gasoline 
at  prices  on  a par  with  local  convenience  stores. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Joseph  Bruno,  R-Brunswick,  Rensselaer  County, 
said  he  didn't  want  to  have  a negative  impact  on  casino-land  talks.  Calvin, 
noting  that  other  such  compacts  have  fallen  apart  in  the  past,  called  the 
casino  announcement  an  "illusion  of  progress." 

Antismoking  groups  criticized  the  decision  too  and  promised  the  issue 
would  return  in  2005  as  lawmakers  face  a potential  $6  billion  budget  gap. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Binghamton  Press  & Sun-Bulletin. 
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Tribe's  health  boon  to  county 
By  George  Lurie 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
December  22,  2004 

IGNACIO  - La  Plata  County  will  receive  more  than  $250,000  as  part  of  an 
annual  tax  compact  with  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

More  than  three  dozen  county  and  tribal  officials  - including  all  three 
county  commissioners  and  five  members  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council  - 
met  on  Dec.  15  to  approve  and  sign  the  latest  version  of  the  ongoing 
compact . 

Although  reporters  were  barred  from  attending  this  year's  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  a second-floor  conference  room  at  the  Leonard  C.  Burch  Tribal 
Administration  complex,  county  officials  did  release  a 21-page  report 
summarizing  the  session's  results. 

County  Assessor  Craig  Larson  said  that  the  final  numbers  contained  in 
this  year's  agreement  demonstrate  just  how  much  the  tribe  "is  contributing 
to  La  Plata  County's  overall  economic  health." 

"The  tribe  has  become  a huge  economic  engine  for  the  county,"  Larson 
said.  "This  tax  compact  has  been  good  for  both  the  county  and  the  tribe." 

County  Finance  Director  Wayne  Bedor,  who  attended  this  year's  compact 
meeting,  came  away  impressed  with  "the  spirit  of  cooperation"  between 
county  and  tribal  officials. 

"The  fact  that  we  are  not  involved  in  litigation  is  very  good,"  Bedor 


said . 

The  taxation  compact  between  the  Southern  Utes,  La  Plata  County  and  the 
state  of  Colorado  was  created  in  1996.  It  followed  a four-year  legal 
battle  spurred  by  the  tribe's  1992  purchase  of  an  existing  Conoco  facility 
on  reservation  land  and  La  Plata  Countyattempts  to  collect  property  taxes 
on  the  ongoing  operation  of  that  facility. 

The  tax  compact  - championed  by  Gov.  Bill  Owens  - guaranteed  that  all 
tribal  property  interests  located  within  reservation  boundaries  would  be 
tax-exempt.  It  also  established  a pool  of  money  - known  as  the  Mitigation 
Fund  - to  help  compensate  numerous  county  entities  for  the  loss  of  their 
potential  tax  base  as  the  tribe  continues  to  reacquire  large  tracts  of  its 
former  lands  on  its  "checkerboard"  reservation. 

With  a large  number  of  non-tribal  members  owning  property  within  the 
reservation's  boundaries,  the  tax  compact  also  provides  for  improved 
information  exchange  between  the  county  and  tribe.  That  allows  the  county 
to  better  identify  taxable  property  held  by  non-Indians  while  establishing 
a collection  mechanism  when  taxes  on  non-Indian  property  go  unpaid. 

Linder  the  terms  of  the  compact,  the  tribe,  county  and  state  contribute 
to  the  Mitigation  Fund,  which  is  disbursed  annually  following  meetings 
between  the  county  and  tribe. 

To  date,  the  tribe  has  contributed  $850,000  to  the  Mitigation  Fund.  The 
county  has  kicked  in  $360,000  and  the  state  has  paid  $90,000. 

In  addition  to  its  contribution  to  the  Mitigation  Fund,  the  tribe  also 
makes  annual  "payments  in  lieu  of  taxes"  - so-called  PILT  contributions  - 
on  its  wells  and  mineral  interests  not  directly  under  tribal  lands. 

Since  the  compact's  inception,  PILT  contributions  to  the  county  from  the 
tribe  have  averaged  more  than  $250,000  per  year. 

After  last  week's  meeting,  county  and  tribal  officials  authorized  the 
release  of  $253,956.41  from  the  Mitigation  Fund. 

County  disbursement  of  those  funds  will  be  allocated  to  a number  of 
county  entities,  including: 

* La  Plata  County  General  Fund  - $110,114. 

* Durango  School  District  9-R  - $93,221. 

* La  Plata  County  Road  and  Bridge  Department  - $18,461. 

* La  Plata  County  Social  Services  - $7,525. 

* Animas  Fire  Prevention  District  - $9,432. 

Reach  Staff  Writer  George  Lurie  at  georgel@durangoherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Durango  Flerald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA  schools  left  hanging 
By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
December  22,  2004 

GALLUP  - When  the  quorum  at  a special  session  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  last  week  suddenly  dissolved,  forcing  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  to 
cut  the  session  short,  it  wasn't  just  a historic  water  deal  the  Council 
left  in  the  lurch. 

Seven  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  were  also  left  wondering  if  their 
governing  boards  would  have  quorums  of  their  own  to  run  the  schools  once 
the  current  members  step  down  in  early  January. 

With  the  Navajo  Nation  Education  Committee's  help,  the  tribe's  Election 
Office  managed  to  place  legislation  onto  the  Council's  special  session 
agenda  that  would  have  temporarily  fixed  the  problem.  But  when  the  session 
abruptly  ended,  the  schools  were  left  without  their  fix. 

With  another  special  session  scheduled  for  Dec.  29  to  take  care  of 


unfinished  business.  Election  Office  Director  Edison  Wauneka  is  confident 
the  legislation  will  find  its  way  back  onto  the  Council's  agenda.  He  won't 
know  for  sure,  however,  until  the  agenda  is  finalized  by  the  tribe's 
Ethics  and  Rules  Committee  just  one  day  before  the  session  itself. 

The  seven  schools'  troubles  began  Nov.  2,  when  not  enough  people  ended 
up  running  for  the  vacancies  on  their  boards  to  make  up  a quorum  once  the 
current  members  step  down  the  first  week  of  January.  Tribal  law's  solution 
is  to  have  the  board  members  who  are  left  elect  people  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Without  a quorum,  however,  the  board  can't  vote.  That's 
something  the  tribe's  elections  laws  did  not  anticipate. 

The  Election  Office  and  Education  Committee's  solution  was  to  waive  the 
existing  rules  to  let  the  current  board  members  stay  on  for  an  extra  45 
days.  In  that  time,  they  hope,  the  chapters  each  school  serves  will  hold 
meetings  at  which  they'll  recommend  their  own  candidates  for  the  vacancies. 
The  lame  duck  board  members  would  then  select  their  successors  from  those 
recommendations  before  stepping  down. 

Even  if  the  Council  once  again  fails  to  approve  the  plan  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  schools  can  legally  stay  open,  Wauneka  said.  They'll  just 
have  to  put  their  board  decisions  on  hold. 

That's  not  much  of  a problem  for  five  of  the  seven  schools,  which  are 
directly  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  whose  boards  do 
little  more  than  advise.  For  the  other  two  schools,  however.  Little 
Springs  Community  School  and  Deeh  Deez ' s Ahi  Academy,  whose  boards  hold 
genuine  authority  over  personnel  and  funding  decisions,  another  missed 
opportunity  next  week  could  cause  some  critical  delays. 

Even  if  the  Council  approves  the  plan,  it's  still  just  a one-time  fix  to 
a loophole  in  the  tribe's  election  laws  that  won't  go  away.  Because  the 
Council  can't  change  tribal  law  during  a special  session,  however,  this 
waiver  is  the  only  option  the  schools  have  right  now.  Wauneka  hopes  the 
Council  will  consider  a permanent  fix  when  it  meets  for  its  regular  winter 
session  in  late  lanuary.  According  to  the  Election  Office  director, 
Ganado/Kinlichee  Delegate  Willie  Tracey  has  agreed  to  sponsor  such 
legislation . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Reservation  tax  bill  dead  for  now 

Senate  declines  to  override  Pataki  veto  of  measure 

BY  YANCEY  ROY 

Albany  Bureau 

December  23,  2004 

ALBANY  - A controversial  bill  to  force  the  collection  of  sales  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  cigarettes  sold  on  Native  American  reservations  is  dead,  for 
this  year. 

The  state  Senate  on  Wednesday  declined  to  override  Gov.  George  E. 

Pataki 's  veto  of  the  measure.  The  Senate  leader  said  he  didn't  want  the 
tax  issue  to  impede  talks  between  the  governor  and  tribes  over  casinos  and 
land-claim  lawsuits. 

Tax-collection  proponents,  who  came  to  the  Capitol  Wednesday  hoping  for 
different  outcome,  denounced  the  decision. 

"It's  dead  for  this  year,  and  we're  extremely  disappointed,"  said  3im 
Calvin  of  the  Association  of  Convenience  Stores.  "We  got  to  the  one-yard- 
line,  but  we  couldn't  push  it  over  the  goal  line." 

A Pataki  spokesman  called  the  Senate  decision  encouraging. 

The  long-running  tax  issue  is  no  small  matter;  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars  are  at  stake.  On  one  side  are  convenience  stores  that  compete  with 
the  reservations  and  state  legislators  who  view  the  taxes  as  a way  of 
helping  to  pay  for  the  state  budget.  Joining  them  are  anti-smoking  groups 
that  want  to  see  cigarettes  made  more  expensive;  the  state  tax  is  $1.50 
per  pack. 

On  the  other  side  are  customers  who  enjoy  the  cheaper  prices  and  Native 
American  tribes  that  insist  the  bill  would  intrude  on  their  sovereignty. 

The  Senate  (56-1)  and  Assembly  (139-8)  in  Dune  approved  a bill  ordering 
the  collection.  Pataki  vetoed  it  in  November.  The  Legislature  had  until 
Dan.  1 to  override. 

Earlier  this  month,  Pataki  announced  he'd  reached  tentative  agreements 
with  tribes  to  build  two  additional  casinos  in  the  Catskill  Mountains 
(three  were  previously  authorized)  and  to  settle  land  claims.  All  told, 
there  are  now  four  such  compacts  that  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  tribes 
and  the  New  York  Legislature. 

The  governor  said  the  compacts  include  "parity"  provisions  in  which  the 
tribes  agree  to  either  collect  the  taxes  or  sell  cigarettes  and  gasoline 
at  prices  on  a par  with  local  convenience  stores. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Joseph  Bruno,  R-Brunswick,  Rensselaer  County, 
said  he  didn't  want  to  have  a negative  impact  on  casino-land  talks.  Calvin, 
noting  that  other  such  compacts  have  fallen  apart  in  the  past,  called  the 
casino  announcement  an  "illusion  of  progress." 

Antismoking  groups  criticized  the  decision  too  and  promised  the  issue 
would  return  in  2005  as  lawmakers  face  a potential  $6  billion  budget  gap. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Binghamton  Press  & Sun-Bulletin. 
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Tribal  leaders  make  sure  Christmas  spirit  reaches  all 
By  Dill  Ingram,  Reporter 
December  21,  2004 

CHEROKEE  - A group  of  gift-givers  tromped  through  chilly  air  and  day-old 
snow  Tuesday  on  the  Qualla  Boundary,  arms  loaded  with  packages  for  elder 
members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

"It's  like  Halloween,  only  we're  bringing  the  presents,"  said  Marsha 
Hicks,  27,  wife  of  Principal  Chief  Michell  Hicks. 

There  are  103  people  on  this  particular  Christmas  list,  many  poor  and 
homebound  and  all  a part  of  the  tribe's  daily  meal-delivery  program. 
Tuesday's  gift  deliveries  included  residents  of  the  Big  Cove  and  Tow 
String  communities  and  Tsali  Manor.  The  Christmas  deliveries  - robes  for 
the  women  and  socks  and  hats  for  the  men  - will  continue  today. 

At  each  home,  after  introductions  and  a short  visit,  Michell  Hicks  asked 
the  same  question:  "Is  there  anything  you  need?" 

Answers  ranged  from  "nothing"  to  "bath  towels  and  dollar  bills." 

"Not  another  cat,"  said  Dorothy  Toineeta  Holloway,  77,  of  Old  Sherrill 
Cove  Road.  As  a sport  utility  vehicle  packed  with  gifts  pulled  into  her 
driveway,  about  15  of  her  27  cats  came  pouring  out  the  cat  door. 

She  offered  cats  to  her  visitors.  The  chief  declined  but  noted  her  house 
could  use  some  repairs. 

One  woman,  Annie  Dessan,  95,  of  Tsali  Manor,  asked  for  orange  juice  and 
food  but  seemed  much  more  interested  in  chatting  with  her  visitors.  The 
group  also  included  Annette  Saunooke,  assistant  to  the  chief;  Charlotte 
Saunooke,  executive  secretary;  and  transit  driver  Jack  Saunooke.  The 
visitors  named  their  grandparents  and  other  relatives  until  Dessan  struck 
on  some  she  recognized. 

The  visits  are  as  much  about  checking  in  with  the  tribe's  elders  as  they 
are  about  delivering  the  gifts,  said  Chief  Hicks,  40. 


"Our  intent  is  to  touch  base  with  each  of  them/'  he  said. 

The  elders  are  an  important  part  of  the  Cherokee  community,  Annette 
Saunooke  said. 

"The  tribe  really  feels  a dedication  to  the  seniors,"  she  said,  noting 
that  important  issues  go  before  the  Elders  Council.  "I  think  our  tribe 
really  does  a lot  to  honor  the  elders." 

Contact  Ingram  at  252-1467  at  DIngram@CITIZEN-TIMES.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Sioux  stun  No.  1 Cavs  in  LNI  boys  title  tilt 
By  Padraic  Duffy,  Journal  Sports  Writer 
December  23,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - Saturday  night's  Lakota  Nation  Invitational  boys  basketball 
championship  had  a movie  set  feel  about  it.  Unfortunately  for  No.  1 ranked 
St.  Thomas  More  it  played  out  like  Hoosiers. 

Class  B Lower  Brule,  a school  with  an  enrollment  of  65,  shocked  the 
tournament's  top  seed,  44-40  to  win  their  first-ever  LNI  title. 

"You  know  that  movie  Hoosiers?"  Lower  Brule  head  coach  Doug  White  Bull 
said  amongst  a throng  of  rowdy  fans.  "We  only  have  around  65  kids  in  our 
school  and  pretty  much  all  of  our  boys  are  out  for  basketball.  This  is  a 
great  win  for  us." 

The  Sioux  rode  some  great  3-point  shooting  and  a highly-charged  partisan 
crowd  of  about  4,500  to  what  is  quite  possibly  the  biggest  upset  in  South 
Dakota  high  school  basketball  so  far  this  young  season. 

"It  was  clear  that  they  were  a better  team  than  we  were  tonight,"  St. 
Thomas  More  head  coach  Dave  Hollenbeck  said.  "These  types  of  things  happen 
for  a reason." 

The  Sioux  were  down  by  one,  38-37,  with  90  seconds  remaining  when  senior 
guard  Trinity  Langdeau  hit  a 25-footer  to  put  Lower  Brule  up  by  two  and 
send  the  civic  center  crowd  into  a state  of  delirium. 

The  outpouring  of  support  for  the  tiny  school  had  public  announcer  Tom 
Allen  observe,  "I  didn't  know  that  Lower  Brule  had  this  many  people. 
Somebody  better  get  back  and  watch  the  water  tower  - somebody  might  try  to 
steal  it,"  before  adding,  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  Crow  Creek  fans 
cheering  for  Lower  Brule.  That's  real  reconciliation." 

Langdeau,  who  also  iced  the  win  for  the  Sioux  with  two  free  throws  with 
1.9  seconds  remaining,  didn't  hesitate  for  a minute,  when  he  let  his  game- 
changing triple  go. 

"I  just  wanted  to  win,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  win  so  bad.  I just  got 
open  and  I have  my  faith  in  my  shot.  I got  a good  look  and  I made  it." 
Langdeau  led  his  team  on  the  night  with  15  points.  Tournament  most 
valuable  player  T.D.  McCauley  chipped  in  with  10. 

The  Sioux  came  out  early  and  gave  More  fits  with  a 1-2-2  match-up  zone 
that  neutralized  their  huge  size  advantage  down  low.  The  Cavaliers 
struggled  all  night  hitting  outside  shots,  going  3-for-13  from  beyond  the 
arc . 

On  the  other  hand  Lower  Brule  had  no  problems  hitting  from  deep  as  they 
converted  9-of-21  from  downtown,  while  only  hitting  6-of-29  when  they 
ventured  in  closer  to  the  basket  and  had  to  deal  with  More's  size. 

"We  figured  they  were  going  to  make  it  to  the  championship  game,"  White 
Bull  said  of  the  Cavaliers.  "We  just  wanted  to  see  how  we  matched  up  with 
a team  that's  so  high-caliber  and  of  such  a good  reputation.  Our  boys 
really  wanted  to  test  themselves  to  see  what  we  could  do." 

While  the  Lower  Brule  players  were  obviously  looking  forward  to  the 
challenge  it  seemed  that  many  of  the  More  players  shrunk  from  it.  Zach 


Finley,  a 6-8  junior  forward  played  a tough  game  down  low  for  St.  Thomas 
More,  recording  15  points  and  14  rebounds,  but  only  one  other  player 
scored  more  than  four  points  for  the  Cavs  - Dylan  Wince  with  11,  all 
coming  in  the  first  half. 

"We  didn't  defend  and  our  post  players  are  playing  too  soft,"  Hollenbeck 
said.  "We  knew  how  dangerous  they  were  and  how  well  they  could  shoot  it, 
but  we  just  didn't  defend." 

More  led  28-25  at  the  half,  but  their  offense  completely  fell  apart  in 
the  second  half  as  they  managed  to  score  only  12  points.  The  Sioux 
collapsed  regularly  on  Finley,  who  managed  six  of  More's  12  second-half 
points,  but  he  got  absolutely  no  help  from  his  perimeter  players  as  More 
didn't  get  a single  bucket  from  outside  the  paint  in  the  second  half. 

St.  Thomas  More,  now  4-1,  will  play  at  Hot  Springs  in  the  Black  Hills 
Conference  tournament  on  Thursday,  Ian.  6. 

============  SIDE  BAR  ================== 

Boys  All-Tournament  team 

Isiah  Veo,  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte;  lasper  Veaux,  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte;  David 
Wilcox,  Crazy  Horse;  lohnny  Crow,  Red  Cloud;  Vincent  Brewer,  Red  Cloud;  T. 
C.  McCauley,  Lower  Brule;  Dorelle  Estes,  Lower  Brule;  Francis  Eaglestaff, 
McLaughlin;  Lane  Alkire,  Standing  Rock;  Hared  Burelson,  Hill  City;  Matt  St 
Hohn,  Crow  Creek;  Nate  Mahone,  Custer;  Ryan  Pourier,  Pine  Ridge;  Morgan 
Weston,  Pine  Ridge;  Brice  Hornbeck,  Little  Wound;  Brad  Folkers,  Todd 
County;  Quincey  Oliver,  Douglas;  Zack  Finley,  St.  Thomas  More;  Dylan  Wince 
St.  Thomas  More;  Taun  Bear  Stops,  Takini. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Hournal. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A woman  of  courage  and  grace 
December  21,  2004 

My  life  changed  significantly  Dec.  13.  Dorothy  Yellow  Bird,  my  mother, 
who  was  88,  passed  away  quietly  in  Garrison,  N.D.,  with  all  her  children 
and  many  of  her  grandchildren  with  her. 

She  lived  an  amazing  life  that  began  on  the  Leech  Lake  Chippewa 
reservation  in  Minnesota,  where  my  grandmother  and  grandfather  worked  at  a 
local  Indian  school  some  90  years  ago.  Before  they  moved  home  to  Nishsu  on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  she  was  enrolled  as  Santee  Sioux, 
like  my  grandfather. 

When  my  mother,  her  sister  and  brother  moved  back  to  Fort  Berthold,  my 
grandfather,  Louis,  built  a house  on  a hill  facing  west  just  above  a small 
valley.  In  the  valley,  there  are  three  fresh  water  springs  that  feed  a 
winding  creek.  The  creek  runs  through  a valley  and  into  the  Missouri  River 

Their  big,  red,  two-story  house  still  stands  empty  above  the  valley, 
although  the  old  house  nearly  is  to  its  knees  now.  It's  the  place  my 
mother  grew  up.  In  later  years,  it  was  a place  my  mother  and  her  children 
visited  often.  We  gathered  chokecherries,  plums  and  roots  and  filled  jars 
and  pails  with  spring  water.  My  mother  canned  until  her  last  few  years. 

As  we  looked  through  pictures  that  we  would  place  beside  her  casket,  we 
were  reminded  what  a "looker"  she  used  to  be.  None  of  us  inherited  her  24- 
inch  waist,  nor  do  we  have  her  natural  curls.  When  we  dressed  my  mother 
for  her  walk  to  the  spirit  world,  we  didn't  have  to  do  much  to  her  hair  - 
just  comb  and  fluff  it. 

I remembered  mom  as  a young  woman  - strong,  healthy;  a leader  who  took 
on  anything  from  driving  a team  of  horses  to  dancing  the  Charleston.  The 
young  grandchildren  couldn't  image  their  grandmother  dancing  with  bobbles 
in  her  hair  and  twisting  in  a short,  swingy  skirt. 


In  that  sad  time  last  week,  we  laughed  a lot  because  we  remembered  the 
crazy,  funny  things  my  mother  said  or  did.  We  remembered  some  of  her  words 
of  wisdom,  too. 

The  Yellow  Bird  clan  lived  in  Minot  after  we  moved  from  the  reservation. 
My  father  found  a permanent  job  in  Minot.  It  seemed  our  big  family  had  a 
child  in  every  grade  at  Sunnyside  Elementary  School. 

My  younger  sister,  sitting  beside  me  at  the  wake,  told  me  how  profoundly 
she  had  been  affected  by  something  so  simple  that  Mom  told  her.  My  sister 
had  found  a friend  at  school  whom  she  often  played  with,  she  said.  One  day, 
the  girl  told  her  she  couldn't  play  with  her  any  more  because  her  mother 
had  said  my  sister  was  dirty  and  had  lice.  The  child's  mother  was  standing 
on  the  steps  of  their  house  when  my  sister's  friend  told  her  this  and  kept 
calling  to  the  girl  to  come  in. 

My  sister  went  home  confused.  Mom  was  standing  in  front  of  the  sink 
doing  dishes,  her  apron  damp  from  the  dishwater  and  her  hands  red  from 
water  so  hot  that  her  hands  steamed  when  she  lifted  them. 

My  sister  told  Mom  what  her  friend  had  said.  Mom  stared  out  the  window 
for  a minute,  and  then  with  her  hands  still  wet  from  the  dishes,  turned 
toward  my  sister  and  asked:  "Are  you  dirty?" 

My  sister  looked  up  at  her  and  after  a moment,  said  "No."  "Do  you  have 
lice?"  Mom  asked  my  sister.  My  sister  said  "No"  again.  "Well,"  Mom  said, 
and  turned  back  to  her  dishes.  "The  truth  is  simple." 

It  was  the  kind  of  earthy  wisdom  that  she  dispensed  in  big  helpings.  Mom 
was  like  a mother  hen,  clucking  and  herding  us  toward  a better  life.  It 
was  her  strength  of  character  and,  perhaps,  the  switch  we  felt  across  our 
bare  legs  on  occasion  that  helped  us  learn  those  lessons  we  later  would 
use  in  life. 

She  never  smoked,  drank  alcohol  or  even  said  a cuss  word.  Most  of  all, 
she  was  a devout  Catholic  who  rarely  missed  Mass. 

I didn't  take  the  Catholic  route  she  mapped  out  for  me,  but  when  she 
wanted  me  to  go  to  church  with  her,  I did.  The  Creator  listens  to  prayers 
from  anywhere,  I thought.  I realized,  and  perhaps  she  didn't,  that  she  had 
taught  me  to  be  independent.  I smile,  because  I realize  I was  the  chick 
out  of  step  with  the  flock. 

I find  it  difficult  to  believe  she  is  not  just  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telephone  line  or  in  the  hospital,  waiting  for  my  visit.  I'll  find  it 
difficult  to  walk  into  her  house  because  I'll  expect  to  find  her  sitting 
beside  her  big  kitchen  table  poring  over  newspapers  and  mail. 

I'll  find  it  difficult  to  throw  away  pop  cans  without  thinking  of  her  - 
she  was  one  of  the  original  recylers.  For  me,  right  now,  it  seems  she  is 
just  away  and  will  return. 

Soon  it  will  settle  in  that  my  mother,  SwaaRUxtiiheexaa  or  Holy  Leader 
Woman,  will  walk  with  us  in  spirit  now. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Being  home  is  a gift  for  Native  soldiers 
By  10DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
December  24,  2004 

In  this  gift-laden  time  of  year.  Army  Spc.  Nick  Tucker's  mother  cannot 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  wrapped  gifts  for  Christmas. 

Instead,  Tina  Snell's  son  offered  himself  as  a present. 

Tucker  flew  into  Missoula  this  week  from  his  home  station  in  Baumholder, 


Germany.  When  he  returns  after  the  holiday,  he  will  prepare  for  a second 
duty  assignment  in  Iraq,  where  the  all-wheel-vehicle  mechanic  has  already 
survived  mortar  attacks  and  gunfire  with  the  Army's  1st  Armored  Division, 
2nd  Brigade. 

With  gunfire,  at  least  you  can  usually  see  who's  shooting  at  you,  said 
Tucker.  A mortar  attack  makes  you  feel  more  helpless. 

He  remembers  last  New  Year's  Eve  in  Iraq,  when  he  was  playing  cards  with 
fellow  soldiers. 

"You  go  from  having  fun,  then  everything  starts  going  off,  you  shut  off 
the  lights,  and  you  just  sit  there  and  hope.  It's  all  you  can  do.  For  me, 
my  motto  has  always  been  never  run  for  cover  because  I've  seen  what  a 
mortar  can  do. " 

Tucker  is  one  of  nearly  4,500  Natives  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
military.  Of  that  number,  two  dozen  have  died  in  the  war  in  Iraq. 

While  some  like  Tucker  will  return  for  a second  tour.  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
Gharret  Tall  Whiteman,  a combat  engineer  operator,  is  preparing  for  his 
first  deployment  to  Iraq  in  January. 

The  Christmas  holiday  is  giving  Tucker  and  Tall  Whiteman  a chance  to 
spend  time  with  family.  Tall  Whiteman,  20,  arrived  in  Missoula  on  Monday 
for  a 10-day  leave  from  the  Marine  Air  Corps  Station  in  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  war  doesn't  frighten  these  two  young  Assiniboines  from  Montana's 
Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  reservations,  respectively. 

It's  their  mothers  who  are  worried. 

As  Tucker  recounted  stories  of  enemy  fire,  Snell  sat  at  her  kitchen 
table,  both  hands  cupped  under  her  chin,  staring  blankly  and  listening. 

"He  tells  me  not  to  worry  or  I'll  get  sick,"  said  the  woman  who  suffers 
from  fibromyalgia,  a disease  associated  with  intense  muscle  pain  and 
chronic  fatigue. 

Her  nephew  has  been  in  Iraq  and  she  knows  he's  suffering  from  post- 
traumatic  stress  syndrome. 

Tucker  says  he's  fine. 

Tall  Whiteman's  mother  remembers  his  words  when  he  told  her  he  would  go 
to  Iraq. 

"I'll  make  you  proud.  I'll  make  you  proud,"  he  said. 

"That's  not  what  I'm  worried  about,"  replied  Valerie  Forrest.  "I  just 
want  you  to  be  safe." 

Vietnam  veterans  A1  Yardley  and  Tom  Camel  - both  former  medics  with  the 
173rd  Airborne  Brigade  - know  what  it's  like  to  be  caught  in  a no-man's 
land  when  arriving  and  departing  battle  areas. 

They  arrived  at  Missoula  International  Airport  to  greet  the  soldier  and 
Marine,  to  let  them  know  they  have  a support  network  with  the  Warrior 
Society.  But  being  Native  doesn't  automatically  qualify  one  as  a warrior. 

Today,  nearly  every  military  member  is  called  a warrior,  raising  the 
question,  "What  makes  a warrior?" 

Retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Mara  Cohen,  an  advisory  board  member  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  Minority  Veterans  Affairs  Department, 
said  it  means  more  than  wearing  a uniform  and  following  orders  well;  the 
warrior  ethos  is  tied  to  an  inward  sense  of  responsibility. 

"Being  a warrior  is  not  an  ethnic  piece,"  she  said.  "It's  a state  of 
mind.  It's  who  you  are.  It's  what  you  do.  And  how  you  choose  to  do  it." 

Tucker  feels  everyone  should  serve  their  country,  or  not  complain  about 
it.  After  five  years  in  the  Army,  he  plans  to  leave  when  his  enlistment 
ends . 

"I  don't  want  to  be  one  of  those  people  you  read  about  in  the  news  one 
night,"  he  said.  "It's  not  that  I'm  scared.  It's  just  that  I really  don't 
care  to  go  out  in  some  way  that,  you  know  - I don't  like  to  be  that 
surprised  in  life.  I don't  like  the  next  thing  I see  to  be  a big  flash  of 
light." 

Tucker  has  seen  war. 

Tall  Whiteman  is  preparing  for  it. 

He's  fresh.  When  the  self-assured  man  stepped  into  the  airport  lobby,  he 
was  greeted  by  more  than  a dozen  friends  and  family.  He  shook  hands, 
hugged  aunties  and  ruffled  the  hair  of  little  ones. 

"A  lot  of  people  look  up  to  you  as  a positive  person,"  he  said.  "I  have 
little  cousins  who  say,  'You're  awesome.  You're  all  this  and  that.  You're 


in  the  Marine  Corps.'  It's  real  cool  to  be  a positive  role  model." 

His  fraternal  twin  brother,  Clayton  Tall  Whiteman,  plans  to  "kick  it" 
with  the  Marine  during  the  next  week.  They'll  get  some  relatives  together 
and  play  War  Hammer,  a war-style  board  game  to  which  the  twins  have 
acquired  more  than  1,500  pieces  since  they  were  freshmen  at  Big  Sky  High 
School . 

The  real  war  zone  seems  a faraway  place.  But  to  look  at  the  Marine  is  to 
look  at  Iraq. 

"I'll  miss  him,"  said  Clayton.  "I  don't  want  him  going  over  there,  but 
he  chose  to.  It's  his  choice." 

He  paused:  "I  know  he'll  come  back." 

Reach  reporter  Dodi  Rave  at  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Bringing  back  a lost  language 
By  Lisa  M.  Krieger 
Mercury  News 
December  21,  2004 

When  lose  Guzman  died  in  1930,  the  ancient  Bay  Area  language  called 
Chochenyo  died  with  him.  Or  so  it  was  thought. 

But  the  language  can  be  heard  again,  in  bits  and  pieces,  in  local  homes. 
With  the  help  of  university  linguists,  Guzman's  descendants  are  working  to 
recreate  Chochenyo  and  teach  it  to  their  children. 

"If  we  learn  the  language,  it  will  bring  us  closer  to  our  culture,"  said 
16-year-old  Alison  Symonds  of  Fremont,  a member  of  the  Ohlone-Muwekma 
tribe.  "We  once  had  a big  culture." 

Through  songs,  flash  cards,  puzzles  and  bingo  games,  a committee  of  the 
tribe's  elder  women  lead  lessons  for  about  two  dozen  kids,  ages  4 to  16. 
They  meet  for  pizza  parties  and  birthdays;  this  month  the  youngsters  sang 
their  first-ever  translation  of  holiday  songs. 

"It  hasn't  been  spoken  in  75  years,"  said  Michele  Sanchez  of  Hayward,  a 
member  of  the  tribe's  language  committee.  "Our  goal  is  to  learn  it  again." 

She  never  heard  it  as  a child;  her  grandmother,  raised  at  the  orphanage 
at  the  Mission  San  lose  convent,  wasn't  allowed  to  speak  Chochenyo  and  so 
couldn't  pass  it  on. 

Chochenyo  was  once  spoken  by  thousands  throughout  much  of  the  East  and 
South  Bay,  until  the  region  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking Franciscan  missionaries  with  the  founding  of  Mission  San  Dose  in 
1797.  The  name  of  the  tribe,  Muwekma,  translates  as  "the  people." 

The  language  was  suppressed,  part  of  a larger  effort  to  assimilate 
American  Indians  at  missions  and  boarding  schools.  Some  members  were 
punished  for  speaking  the  language;  others  died  from  disease  or  homicide. 

It  was  well  on  its  way  toward  extinction  when  Guzman  met  Stanford- 
educated  anthropologist  Dohn  Peabody  Harrington,  field  linguist  for  the 
Smithsonian's  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Guzman  and  his  companion  Maria  de  los  Angeles  Colos  were  members  of  a 
small  group  called  the  Verona  Band,  who  worked  on  the  Pleasanton  estate 
built  by  George  and  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  lived  in  Sunol  in  the  1920s. 

They  were  the  last  fluent  speakers  of  Chochenyo,  according  to  San  Dose 
State  University  archaeologist  Alan  Leventhal. 

Harrington  recorded  Guzman's  voice  on  a wax  cylinder.  He  also  took 
extensive  notes. 

Guzman  sang  stories  that  had  been  passed  down  through  generations  of  his 
family.  He  recited  verb  tenses.  He  used  specific  vocabulary,  such  as  words 
for  "rabbit  skin"  or  "sweetheart,"  according  to  Sanchez. 


And  he  described  everyday  customs  that  offer  insights  into  the  culture, 
such  as  "Stir  the  acorn  mush,"  "The  women  are  carrying  tule  on  their 
backs,"  and  "Go  get  your  horse  so  we  can  go  hunt  for  meat."  Shortly  after 
the  visit,  Guzman  died. 

Guzman's  voice  has  since  been  preserved  on  tape  and  a CD. 

The  project  was  part  of  Harrington's  near-obsessive  mission  to  find  and 
record  the  last  speakers  of  American  Indian  tongues.  He  knew  that  many  of 
the  250  languages  once  spoken  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  were 
disappearing. 

But  Harrington's  work  proved  impenetrable  to  subsequent  linguists.  For 
years  it  languished  in  massive,  dirty  and  disorganized  files. 

His  notes  on  Chochenyo  were  found  after  his  death  by  the  Smithsonian's 
Catherine  Callaghan  in  a folder  identified  only  as  "Chock."  Callaghan  took 
the  hand-written  field  notes  and  turned  them  into  preliminary  teaching 
materials,  including  a dictionary. 

They  have  since  been  supplemented  by  a few  other  discoveries,  such  as  a 
copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Chochenyo. 

Guzman's  voice  was  translated  in  2001  by  University  of  California- 
Berkeley  grad  student  Ion  Rodney,  using  the  Callaghan  materials.  In  2003, 
UC-Berkeley  professor  luliette  Blevins  was  hired  by  the  tribe  to  provide 
language  lessons. 

The  scant  archival  material  means  that  the  Chochenyo  revitalization 
faces  significant  challenges,  such  as  accurate  pronunciation.  There  also 
are  gaps  in  the  lexicon. 

"There's  not  a lot,"  said  Sanchez,  who  has  learned  the  orthographic 
symbols  used  by  linguists.  "There  were  once  15,000  words;  we  know  only  1, 
500  to  2,000.  There  are  holes  in  it." 

To  complicate  matters,  there  were  huge  regional  differences  in  the 
language,  with  variants  in  San  lose,  Niles  and  San  Lorenzo.  It  was  related 
to  at  least  seven  other  American  Indian  languages  of  mid-coastal 
California.  Linguists  say  the  region's  highly  varied  ecology  encouraged 
great  linguistic  diversity. 

The  Bay  Area's  Muwekma  are  not  alone  in  their  revitalization  effort. 
Similar  efforts  are  under  way  for  the  Mohawk  language  of  Northern  New 
York;  Wampanoag,  an  Algonquin  language  of  Massachusetts;  and  Choctaw, 
native  to  Mississippi.  These  tribes  all  look  to  native  Hawaiian,  re- 
established in  1984  and  flourishing  within  small  tribes  today,  for 
inspiration . 

The  425  members  of  the  present-day  Muwekma  tribe,  which  comprises  all  of 
the  known  surviving  American  Indian  lineages  native  to  the  region,  are 
striving  to  win  federal  recognition.  Among  many  other  things,  recognition 
would  provide  funding  to  expand  their  language  lessons.  They  currently 
must  pay  for  professors'  time  and  materials  out  of  their  own  pockets,  a 
big  constraint. 

As  they  learn,  they  cherish  the  fuzzy  but  fluent  recording  of  Guzman's 
voice.  He  left  a bridge  between  their  past  and  future,  they  say. 

"The  language  speaks  to  who  we  are,  where  we  come  from  and  how  we 
identify  ourselves  as  a people,"  said  Rosemary  Cambra  of  Fremont,  tribal 
chair . 

Contact  Lisa  M.  Krieger  at  lkrieger@mercurynews . com 
or  (408)  920-5565. 

Copyright  c.  2004  San  lose  Mercury  News. 
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Samson  Cree  lawsuit  wraps  up 


December  21,  2004 

CALGARY  - Closing  arguments  have  wrapped  up  in  the  Samson  Cree  First 
Nation  case,  considered  one  of  the  longest  and  most  expensive  aboriginal 
lawsuits  in  Canadian  history. 

The  Samson  Cree  First  Nation  is  suing  the  federal  government  for  $1.4 
billion,  claiming  Ottawa  has  mismanaged  its  oil  and  gas  revenues  for  more 
than  50  years. 

Federal  lawyers  have  argued  that  the  Samson  Cree  signed  away  those 
rights  in  1946  and  funds  were  not  mismanaged. 

The  case,  which  began  in  March  2000,  could  be  precedent  setting  in  the 
way  First  Nations  oil  and  gas  assets  are  handled  in  Canada. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Samson  Cree  declared  a partial  victory  after  a 
judge  - before  the  conclusion  of  court  proceedings  - ordered  Ottawa  to 
return  $360  million  in  oil  revenues. 

The  case  has  produced  365  days  of  trial,  15,000  documents,  50,000  pages 
of  transcript  and  dozens  of  witnesses. 

lames  O'Reilly,  lead  lawyer  for  the  Samson  Cree,  said  there  are  about  25 
lawyers  working  on  the  case  and  that  the  parties  have  spent  more  than  $100 
million  collectively. 

The  federal  government  has  a law  firm  working  for  it  along  with  its  own 
lawyers  in  the  lustice  Department. 

"It's  too  costly  for  everybody,  quite  frankly.  Anytime  a case  goes  on 
this  long,  it's  unfortunate,"  said  Clarke  blunter,  speaking  for  the  Crown. 

But  costs  will  continue  to  mount  as  expected  appeals  from  the  losing 
side  could  keep  the  case  in  front  of  the  courts  for  years. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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First  Nation  lawsuit  aims  to  force  feds  to  improve  housing 
December  16,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - A Manitoba  First  Nation  has  filed  a lawsuit  that  tries  to 
force  the  federal  government  to  improve  housing  for  aboriginal  people. 

If  successful,  the  constitutional  challenge  by  the  Red  Sucker  Lake  First 
Nation  could  cost  the  government  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  upgrade 
sub-standard  housing  on  reserves  and  in  other  poverty-stricken  areas. 

Norman  Boudreau,  a lawyer  for  the  native  band,  claims  Canada's 
Constitution  makes  it  clear  that  the  federal  government  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  level  of  housing  for  all  Canadians. 

"Section  36.1  of  the  constitution  basically  states  that  'essential 
public  services  of  reasonable  quality  should  be  made  available  to  all 
Canadians  wherever  they  are  located.  Our  argument  is  that  the  people  of 
Red  Sucker  Lake  are  not  getting  essential  public  services." 

Boudreau  filed  the  challenge  as  part  of  a larger  lawsuit  in  which 
McDiarmid  Lumber  Ltd.  is  suing  the  Red  Sucker  Lake  First  Nation  for 
payment  for  building  materials  the  band  used  to  build  homes  on  the  reserve. 
Boudreau  contends  the  federal  government  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
money  to  the  band  to  meet  its  fundamental  housing  needs. 

Boudreau  says  not  only  native  groups  would  benefit  if  the  lawsuit  is 
successful;  he  says  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution  could  also  be 
used  to  push  for  adequate  housing  for  everyone  living  in  sub-standard 
conditions . 

With  files  from  Canadian  Press 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2004. 
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No  compensation  for  Baptist  Mission  students,  Ottawa  rules 
December  20,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - After  months  of  negotiation,  victims  of  abuse  at  an  Indian 
residential  school  in  the  Yukon  are  being  told  their  claims  are  invalid. 

Federal  officials  have  determined  students  of  the  Baptist  Mission  School 
in  Whitehorse  are  not  eligible  for  government  compensation. 

From  1949-1962,  the  Baptist  Indian  Mission  School  in  Whitehorse  educated 
hundreds  of  Yukon  native  children. 

But  over  the  past  12  months,  investigators  looking  into  abuse  claims  by 
former  students  have  concluded  the  federal  government  never  supported  the 
Baptist  Mission  school. 

"We  made  an  assumption  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a school  or  hostel  that 
fit  within  the  federal  program  and  unfortunately  the  research  has 
determined  quite  the  opposite,"  says  Shawn  Tupper,  Ottawa's  director 
general  for  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution  in  Canada. 

"It  was  never  operated  by  the  federal  government  and  we  have  a 
responsibility  and  the  difficulty  in  that  we  simply  can't  pay  out  claims 
for  which  we  have  no  responsibility." 

It's  disturbing  news  for  Whitehorse  lawyer  Laura  Cabott  and  her  clients. 

"The  government  has  it  wrong.  It's  not  the  case  that  they  are  not  liable 
for  this  school,"  she  says. 

Cabott  has  spent  the  past  12  months  negotiating  abuse  claims  for  about  a 
dozen  former  Baptist  students. 

She  says  the  about  face  by  the  government  is  dishonourable. 

"Almost  a year  later  to  say  we're  going  to  pull  this  school  and  who 
knows  what  school  we  are  going  to  pull  next,  how  can  you  trust  the 
government  anymore,  how  can  you  trust  the  process  anymore  with  the  actions 
that  they  are  taking?"  she  wonders. 

By  delisting  the  Baptist  school,  former  students  no  longer  qualify  for 
the  governments  alternative  dispute  resolution  process. 

Cabott  says  she  will  continue  to  fight  for  those  claims  through  the 
courts . 
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'See  you  in  court'  says  residential  school  lawyer  to  feds 
December  21,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - Yukon  lawyers  say  they  will  go  to  court  to  make  Ottawa 
accept  responsibility  for  abuses  that  occurred  at  a Whitehorse  Indian 
residential  school. 

They  say  government  contracts  with  the  Baptist  Mission  school  make 
Ottawa  liable  for  abuse  suffered  by  former  students  at  the  school,  that 
ran  in  the  territorial  capital  in  the  1950s. 

Federal  officials  have  determined  abuse  claims  from  the  Baptist  Mission 
school  in  Whitehorse  don't  qualify  for  their  dispute  resolution  process. 


"The  federal  government  paid  tuition/'  says  Shawn  Tupper,  who  speaks  for 
the  government  on  the  issue.  "But  that  didn't  give  the  federal  government 
any  administrative  control  over  how  the  school  was  run  or  the  children 
were  cared  for/'  he  says. 

Whitehorse  lawyer  Dan  Shier,  who  represents  dozens  of  those  former 
students,  says  Ottawa  is  splitting  hairs. 

"The  federal  government  is  doing  a bit  of  a dance,"  he  says. 

"On  the  one  hand  they're  saying  it's  not  an  Indian  residential  school. 
They  were  paying  for  the  upkeep  of  the  children,  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers." 

Federal  government  records  show  contracts  signed  with  the  Baptist  school. 

While  the  same  contract  carries  a disclaimer  absolving  the  government  of 
responsibility,  it  also  provides  up  to  $1.25  per  day  for  every  Indian 
student  living  at  the  school. 

"We  can  always  say  to  the  government  'see  you  in  court',"  says  Shier. 

"And  frankly  that's  what  needs  to  be  done  because  they  need  to  be  taken  to 
task  and  ultimately  have  a case  heard  before  a judge  here  in  the  Yukon." 

Shier  says  at  least  34  Yukon  claims  are  pending  against  the  Baptist 
school . 

Since  the  government's  dispute  resolution  process  was  announced  a year 
ago,  just  one  Yukon  case  has  been  resolved. 
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Attack  on  Leonard  Peltier 
An  Editorial 
By  Carter  Camp 
Dune  30,  2003 

Ah-ho  My  Relations, 

Over  the  years  the  case  of  the  wrongful  imprisonment  of  Leonard 
Peltier  has  been  a unifying  factor  all  across  "Indian  Country"  and 
among  our  allies  worldwide.  All  across  our  lands  American  Indian 
people  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  demanding  freedom  for 
Leonard  Peltier  for  a reason he's  innocent! 

Independent  investigations  by  authors,  defense  attorney's  working  for 
Peltier  and  not,  and  hundreds  of  journalists  has  shown  without  doubt 
that  he  did  not  get  a fair  trial.  Within  the  American  Indian  Movement 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  Leonard  was  framed  and  used  as  a 
scapegoat  by  an  FBI  desperate  to  pin  the  guilt  of  their  failed  attack 
on  someone  from  AIM,  anyone,  as  long  as  they  got  a conviction. 

After  Dino  and  Bob  were  acquitted  by  a jury  that  was  allowed  to  hear 
the  truth,  the  FBI  spent  many  hours  in  many  meetings  deciding  how  to 
convict  Peltier.  First  they  picked  a "FBI  friendly"  judge  who  they 
could  count  on  to  help  them  bend  the  truth.  He  then  refused  to  allow 
Peltier  to  use  the  only  true  defense  he  had,  the  one  that  had  freed 
Dino  and  Bob,  he  ruled  that  Peltier  could  not  use  "self-defense"  as  a 
defense!  In  other  words  a federal  judge  ruled  the  truth  of  the 
shooting  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  for  Leonard,  so  the  trial 
was  fixed  from  the  start. 

Then,  because  they  had  moved  the  trial  to  a state  where  hating 
Indians  is  as  common  as  loving  Dohn  Wayne,  they  got  a jury 
predisposed  against  all  Indians,  gave  them  fabricated  ballistic  and 
other  "expert"  information,  fed  them  outright  lies  from  the  witness 
stand  by  FBI  agents  and  withheld  pertinent  information  that  would 
have  given  the  jury  any  doubt.  Thus  Leonard  Peltier  was  wrongly 

convicted but  only  of  "aiding  and  abetting"  the  killing  of  the 

two  agents. 


Even  the  government  has  no  idea  who  killed  those  attacking  agents 
during  the  intense  fight  the  Indian  people  were  waging  for  their 
lives.  And  in  the  end  I do  not  think  it  matters,  no  more  than  exactly 
who  killed  Custer  matters.  We  know  whose  homes  were  being  attacked 
and  what  people  (Traditionals  and  AIM)  were  being  killed  by  the  FBI 
and  their  GOONs.  We  know  it  was  an  invited  and  welcomed  AIM 
encampment,  on  a local  Lakota  family's  homesite  containing  families 
from  babies  to  grandparents,  that  was  slated  for  attack  by  these  same 
invaders.  We  may  never  know  for  sure  but  evidence  points  to  these  two 
agents  "jumping  the  gun"  on  the  attack  and  starting  the  fight  before 
their  backup  was  in  place. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  but  lucky  for  the  babies,  they  jumped  on  a 
hornets  nest  and  died  for  their  foolishness  before  the  helicopters 
and  other  reinforcements  arrived.  The  ensuing  fight  and  it's 
aftermath  of  a quarter  century  of  wrongful  imprisonment  of  Leonard 
Peltier  has  been  well  documented  and  is  known  worldwide. 

Leonard  Peltier  is  known  as  the  prime  example  of  an  American 
political  prisoner  and  millions  of  people  around  the  world  have  asked 
for  his  freedom.  The  case  has  been  investigated  and  litigated  until 
even  one  of  the  appeals  judges  asked  for  his  freedom,  the  facts  of 
the  governments  case  are  known,  at  least  what  they  have  released,  so 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  if  Peltier  would  have  had  a fair 
trail  based  on  all  the  facts  that  have  come  to  light,  he  would  have 
been  acquitted  and  be  at  home  with  his  grandchildren  right  now. 

Instead  his  framing  has  been  allowed  to  stand  and  Peltier  remains  a 
political  prisoner  of  America's  longest  war. 

We  know  for  certain  that  the  fight  at  the  Dumping  Bull  home  was  a 
part  of  an  FBI  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  American  Indian  Movement  and 
that  all  who  were  there  fought  in  self-defense.  We  also  know  the 
agents  were  not  scalped.  We  know  that  Peltier  told  us  that  he  and  the 
other  warriors,  men  and  women,  fought  hard  and  desperately  with  real 
guns  using  real  bullets  to  repel  the  attack.  We  know  that  the  FBI  has 
a different  version,  a version  that  has  been  put  to  the  lie  by 
responsible  journalists,  authors  and  all  of  ndn  country.  We  know  they 
will  go  to  any  lengths  to  keep  the  truth  hidden  and  Peltier  in  jail. 

In  "Indian  Country"  we  have  a decided  lack  of  newspapers  or  media  to 
cover  the  many  happenings  around  our  nations  and  those  we  do  have  are 
only  guided  by  their  owners  sense  of  what  is  good  journalism  and  what 
is  not.  There  are  no  repercussions  for  newspaper  owners  cum- 
reporters,  editors  and  publishers  all  in  one.  They  can,  and  do, 
report  as  news  their  own  speculations  and  misunderstandings  with 
impunity,  you  will  never  see  one  of  them  resign  for  ethical  reasons 
as  was  done  at  the  New  York  Times  recently,  so  generally  it's  buyer 
beware  journalism  and  we  get  used  to  it.  After  reading  the  various 
ndn  newspapers  we  can  tell  where  they're  coming  from  and  we  pay 
attention  to  them  accordingly.  One  of  the  newspapers  ndns  have 
rejected  en  mass  is  Paul  DeMains  "News  of  Indian  Country"  mainly 
because  it's  a "point  of  view"  type  yellow  newspaper  instead  of  an 
attempt  at  good  journalism.  But  DeMain  has  learned  that  in  America 
scandal  sells  so  in  order  to  drum  up  business  this  paper  has  made  a 
habit  of  printing  and  reprinting  every  sort  of  story  about  the  murder 
of  Anna  Mae  Aquash.  Mainly  he  has  come  down  for  the  FBI  version  as 
put  out  in  the  first  failed  grand  jury  about  her  and  rehashed  by  the 
FBI  and  their  stooges  ever  since.  Recently  they  have  attempted  to  use 
our  own  culture  against  us,  one  cop  named  Ecoffey  stupidly  and 
falsely  claimed  he  had  had  a "dream"  or  vision  about  her  death  which 
prompted  him  to  seek  her  killer.  Around  the  rez  we  all  know  the  ex- 
Cop  Ecoffey  so  we  can  laugh  at  his  perversion  of  our  ways,  but  people 
like  DeMain  think  a cops  dreams  are  evidence  and  print  them  verbatim. 

This  past  year  DeMain  got  so  outrageous  in  his  anti-AIM  diatribes 
that  Peltier  was  forced  to  file  a lawsuit  against  him  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  his  untrue  scandal  sheet  from  grossly  distorting  the  tragic 
death  of  Anna  Mae.  An  arrest  has  been  made  in  Anna's  death  and  except 
for  pure  speculation  DeMain  knows  nothing  about  it  so  he  is  desperate 


to  get  in  on  the  story  no  matter  the  cost  to  truth. 

Guess  what?  Now  DeMain,  like  ole  Bob  Ecoffey,  has  had  a new  epiphany 
and  has  decided  in  his  wisdom  that  our  brother  Leonard  Peltier  is 
guilty.  And  like  ole  Bob  too  he  uses  imaginary  informants  that 
whispered  in  his  ear  and  convinced  him,  against  all  evidence  new  and 
old,  that  by  golly,  the  FBI  was  right  all  along!  Oh,  he  begins 
his  "story"  with  many  references  to  Pipes  and  "Pipecarriers" , (a 
fictitious  position  btw)  and  other  ndn  sounding  bs  and  he  tells 
(brags)  about  how  much  he  has  read  and  studied  Peltiers  case.  He  even 
does  some  quoting  from  the  case  and  various  interviews,  nonsensical 
stuff  but  things  I assume  he  thinks  bolsters  his  anti-Peltier 
conclusions,  but  in  the  end  his  whole  story  come  down  to  this  quote 
below 

DeMain  says;  "But  in  the  end,  while  crossing  back  and  forth  over  the 
issue  of  "without  doubt,"  and  crossing  back  again  to  wonder,  it 
simply  took  a delegation  of  people  who  were  tired  of  all  the 
deceptions,  lies  and  dangers  to  step  forward  and  tell  me  the 
truth.  "Peltier  was  responsible  for  the  close  range  execution  of  the 

agents " and  that  was  the  end  of  that.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt 

the  group  of  people,  and  others  I have  since  conversed  with,  that 
they  are  now  telling  the  truth.  They  are  people  who  have  agonized  for 
years,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  AIM  activists.  Pipe  carriers 
and  others  who  have  carried  a heavy  unhealthy  burden  within  them  that 
has  taken  its  toll." 

Notice  what  he  put  in  quotation  marks  as  coming  from  a delegation  of 
our  people.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a lie,  either  a lie  or  the  FBI 
scout  DeMain  left  out  some  very  important  words,  such  as,  " I heard" 
Peltier  was  responsible"  ect.  We  know  the  FBI  and  other  governmental 
departments  were  engaged  in  a massive  disinformation  campaign 
(COINTELPRO)  against  AIM  and  rumors  were  abundant  all  over  ndn 
country,  everybody  was  in  the  know.  But  how  many  people  were  there 
that  could  say  for  certain  what  DeMain  claims  they  did?  Maybe  a dozen 
or  less  in  the  entire  world?  And  out  of  this  dozen  DeMain  would  have 
you  believe  a whole  "group"  of  them  sought  him  out  to  unburden 
themselves  to!  By  telling  him  apparently  their  "heavy  unhealthy 
burden"  was  lifted...  and  Paul  gets  a scoop  of  course.  Without  this 
mysterious,  guilt  ridden  "delegation"  to  back  up  his  far  out  story 
DeMain  is  caught  for  what  he  is;  a lowlife  liar  who  will  say  and 
print  anything  to  have  his  moment  in  the  sun  and  a pat  on  the  head 
from  the  FBI  and  other  assorted  ndn  haters. 

Well  my  relations,  I too  know  those  old  grandfathers,  grandmothers, 
AIM  activists  and  his  vaunted  Pipecarriers . They  are  friends  of  mine 
and  although  I do  not  get  to  visit  with  them  very  often  the  last  I 
heard  every  single  one  of  them  continues  to  support  Leonard  Peltier 
and  to  work  for  his  release.  They  all  still  continue  to  love  and 
honor  the  warriors  who  fought  that  day  to  protect  them  and  they  still 
call  for  an  investigation  into  the  murders  of  their  relations  during 
the  FBI  reign  of  terror  on  Pine  Ridge.  There  is  no  "heavy  burden  of 
guilt"  at  all  in  the  community  that  I have  ever  detected,  most  of 
them  are  very  proud  of  the  victory  that  day  and  glad  the  invaders 
weren't  able  to  carry  out  their  plan.  Why  should  any  of  us  be  ashamed 
of  standing  in  defense  of  our  people  and  fighting  for  our  families? 

The  "burden  of  guilt"  DeMain  bases  his  lie  upon  does  not  exist, 
unbeknownst  to  DeMain  the  warriors  of  that  fight  earned  and  were 
awarded  eagle  feathers  of  honor  by  a grateful  community.  Indian 
Country  still  honors  them  all  in  song,  dance  and  prayer  as  is  our  way 
when  warriors  fight  and  most  of  all  we  honor  Leonard  Peltier  who  also 
gave  his  life  that  day. 

As  a people  we  should  not  allow  this  DeMain  character  to  get  away 
with  his  smear  campaign  against  our  brother.  I personally  will  never 
spend  a dime  for  his  unreliable  rag  and  I hope  all  who  read  this  will 
shun  him  too.  There  are  some  decent  newspapers  in  ndn  country  that 
will  carry  our  letters  telling  the  truth  and  there  are  other  ways  to 
refute  these  lies  such  as  the  internet  where  we  can  explain  to 
everyone  that  DeMains  lies  were  prompted  by  Peltiers  lawsuit  against 


him  for  lying  about  Anna  Mae  not  by  anything  this  psudo- journalist 
has  learned.  He  likes  to  use  names  like  Richard  LaCourse  who  was  a 
real  journalist,  to  make  it  seem  like  they  agree  with  him.  To  my 
knowledge  Richard  was  a Peltier  supporter  as  so  many  journalists  are 
in  ndn  country,  DeMain 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 
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Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  - 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 


Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Soveriegn  Nations,  NDNAIM,  News  and  Information, 
Certain  Home,  Rez_Life,  Oyate  Underground,  RezLife,  American  Indian, 
Frostys  Amerindian,  Native  Rights,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  and 
Sovereign  Nations  News  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Our  people  remember  before  the  treaties  were  signed.  We  always  had 
sovereignty.  It  was  never  taken  away  or  given  to  us.  We've  always  had 
the  right  to  protect  our  waters  and  our  land." 

_ Aaron  Thomas,  Lummi 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


I actually  had  planned  a very  different  editorial  than  the  one  that 
follows.  Then  on  New  Year's  eve  I received  a message  from  an  elder  that 
presented  some  facts  and  questions  I have  been  asking  and  discussing 
with  my  wife.  This  was  followed  Saturday,  New  Year's  day,  with  the 
first  article  in  this  issue,  "Cultural  Teachings  beckon  during 
Disasters",  that  asks  many  of  the  same  questions. 

I will  probably  lose  subscribers  who  will  question  my  loyalty. 

We  "Real  Human  Beings",  the  Native  children  of  this  land,  must  honor 
our  teachings  and  ask  these  questions  when  we  see  poisons  poured  in 
lakes,  rivers  and  the  earth,  itself.  We  must  plant  our  staffs  and  cry 
out  when  we  see  wars  waged  over  lies.  Yes,  lies.  There  were  no  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.... 

We  must  take  a stand  against  wanton  destruction  of  fragile  environment 
and  Sacred  places. 

Make  no  mistake.  I support  our  troops  100%.  What  is  being  done  to  them 
is,  however,  criminal.  Forced  tours  and  extensions  may  not  actually  be  a 
direct  violation  of  U.S.  law;  but  should  be,  and  are  most  certainly 
violations  of  moral  laws.  It  has  been  reported  that  many  military  families 
are  on  food  stamps,  etc.  Many  of  our  troops  now  coming  home,  do  not  have 
the  health  care  they  need.  Again  our  government  says  and  promises  one  thing, 
but  gives  yet  another. 

Further,  veterans  who  risked  their  lives  in  past  conflicts  are  seeing 
their  promised  benefits  eroded  and  eliminated.  That's  disgraceful. 

Some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  original  email  that  awakened  my 
conscience  I will  now  share  with  you. 

U.S.  Aid  for  Tsunami  victims 

$35  million  (this  has  since  been  raised  to  $350  million,  but  only  after 
a couple  of  days  of  increasing  international  scorn) 

Bush  3an  20th  Inaugural 
$45  million 

Cost  for  ONE  DAY  of  Iraq  war 
$177  million 

And,  here  is  the  critical  question  raised  in  that  message: 

Is  it  possible  to  pound  a single  area  of  the  world  with  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  500  nuclear  bombs  and  not  have  this  energy  reverberate  around 
the  world?  For  every  action  there  IS  a reaction,  sooner  or  later. 

How  many  wake-up  calls  do  we  need  before  we  recognize  the  connectedness 
of  all  of  life? 

This  question  cannot  be  ignored.  When  do  we  examine  the  damage  being 
done,  the  hate  being  generated,  and  the  lies  being  perpetuated  and  have 
the  courage  to  say,  "No  more!"? 

When  do  we  realize  that  the  horrific  debt  already  created  and  now  being 
inflated  at  an  incredible  rate  (after  our  deficit  was  reduced  to  zero)  will  be  a 
shackle  and  burden  our  children  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
They  have  every  reason  to  curse  us  for  the  awful  mess  we  are  handing  them. 

Can  you  honestly  look  your  own  children,  nieces  and  nephews  and  grandchildren 
in  the  eye  and  say,  "It's  the  best  I could  do."?  If  you  can  I pity  you. 


In  this  week's  mail:  Support  our  Native  Troops  Overseas  and  Abroad 


Date:  Wednesday,  December  29,  2004  11:22  AM 
From:  Sherry  Girty  [supportn8tivetroops@usa.com] 

Sub j : Submission 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

With  the  coming  of  a new  year  2005,  we  are  seeing  more  new  native  men 
and  women  being  deployed  overseas. 

If  you  have  a loved  one  being  deployed  overseas  and  would  like  them 
featured  on  the  following  site  for  Letters  of  support  and  Care  packages 
please  visit  this  site  : www.aicco.org/sot/troops.asp 

or  you  may  e-mail  me  the  soldier's  full  name,  rank,  tribal  affiliaton, 
if  known,  home  town  and  state,  overseas  contact  address,  e-mail  , if  known. 

Any  pictures  of  the  soldier  is  appreciated  as  well. 

God  bless  all  the  troops  overseas. 

Sherry  Girty 

Founder  of  Support  our  Native  Troops  Overseas  and  Abroad 
Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Cultural  Teachings  beckon  during  Disasters 


Date:  Sat,  1 Ian  2005  11:53:37  -0700 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="TEACHINGS  RECALLED" 
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Cultural  teachings  beckon  during  disasters 
By  Tom  Arviso  Dr. 

Publisher 
December  31,  2004 

As  of  late  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  death  count  from  the  disaster  that 
hit  the  shorelines  of  East  Africa  and  Asia  was  nearing  75,000  according  to 
updated  new  accounts  from  The  New  York  Times. 

That  is  an  amazing  and  scary  figure  and  it  is  sure  to  climb  closer  to 
100,000  before  2004  comes  to  a tumultuous  end  in  that  part  of  the  world 
late  Friday  night. 

As  the  tides  roll  in,  more  bodies  are  being  washed  up  on  the  shores  but 
yet  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  still  unaccounted  for.  Rescue 
searchers  are  also  struggling  to  get  to  the  remote  regions  of  Southeast 
Asia,  India  and  Sri  Lanka  where  thousands  of  more  dead  bodies  are  sure  to 
be  found. 

Thousands  of  survivors  are  struggling  to  stay  alive  and  dealing  with  the 
shock  of  what  happened  to  them  and  their  families  and  friends.  Some  of  the 
stories  told  by  the  people  who  were  washed  away  by  the  huge  tsunami  waves 
and  somehow  managed  to  survive  are  simply  incredible. 

Relief  workers  are  doing  their  best  to  deliver  food,  medical  supplies, 
clothing  and  temporary  shelters  to  the  thousands  of  homeless,  injured  and 
lost  men,  women  and  children.  These  victims  are  located  in  more  than  a 
dozen  different  countries  and  the  overall  damage  to  the  entire  region  is 
estimated  to  already  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

This  latest  world  disaster  is  just  that  - a disaster. 

What  is  so  sad  about  this  devastating  occurrence  is  how  so  many  innocent 
people  lost  their  lives  and  their  livelihoods  in  such  a shocking  fashion, 
especially  the  children. 

What  is  so  disgusting  about  this  whole  tragedy  are  the  many  looters  and 
thieves  who  are  on  a rampage  and  taking  advantage  of  their  own  helpless 
people. 

We  surely  live  in  a mixed  up  world.  If  this  latest  natural  tragedy  does 
not  have  some  kind  of  sobering  or  humbling  effect  on  a person,  including 
here  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  then  I do  not  know  what  will. 

On  one  side  of  the  earth  we  have  this  huge  disaster  occur  where  human 
life  is  just  wiped  out  in  a matter  of  minutes.  Why? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  have  a war  going  on  in  Iraq  where 
thousands  of  innocent  people  are  being  killed  by  their  own  on  a daily 
basis  by  deadly  bombs,  booby  traps  and  executions.  Why? 

Of  course  the  politicians  and  scientists  of  the  world  have  their  own 
explanations  for  what  occurs  and  supposedly  they  are  based  on  factual 
information,  evidence  and  research.  But  then  after  you  listen  to  what  they 
say,  you  may  still  find  yourself  asking,  "But  why?" 

From  a cultural  and  spiritual  view,  there  are  other  reasons  for  why 
these  types  of  disasters  and  wars  take  place.  Our  ancestors  have  long  told 
us  that  there  is  a certain  way  that  humans  are  supposed  to  live  in  harmony 
with  nature  and  with  each  other.  We  are  supposed  to  have  respect  for  the 
earth  and  all  of  its  living  elements. 

When  we  do  not  adhere  to  these  teaching  and  warnings,  then  bad  things 
will  occur  to  wake  us  up  and  make  us  realize  that  we  are  not  praying  right, 
we  are  not  living  right  and  we  are  disrespecting  the  land,  air,  water  and 
earth  that  we  need  in  order  to  survive. 

That  is  what  my  grandparents  taught  me  and  their  grandparents  taught 
them  long  ago.  Those  teachings  still  hold  quite  true. 

We,  the  Navajo  People,  have  been  real  lucky  so  far  that  nothing  as 
devastating  as  the  tsunamis  and  earthquake  disaster  has  taken  place  here. 

We  have  had  our  warnings  though  with  the  Hantavirus,  the  droughts  and 
other  illnesses  that  plague  our  people,  land  and  animals. 


Perhaps  it  is  time,  again,  to  remember  our  traditional  ways,  prayers  and 
songs.  There  is  a reason  why  we  have  them  and  we  should  make  good  use  of 
them.  There  are  many  lost  people  roaming  the  face  of  the  earth  who  do  not 
have  what  we  do  - our  tradition  and  culture  - and  they  suffer. 

I always  question  why  certain  occurrences  take  place  such  as  the  latest 
disaster  because  I feel  that  there  is  a reason  for  everything.  I do  not 
expect  a full,  extensive  answer  but  rather  I anticipate  that  some  kind  of 
explanation  or  reason  will  be  given  that  will  cause  me  and  other  people  to 
think  and  react. 

I try  not  to  worry  about  things  I cannot  control  but  I also  cannot  help 
myself  to  wonder  about  what  kind  of  world  are  my  kids,  grandchildren  and 
future  generations  going  to  have  to  live  in. 

In  a perfect  world,  there  would  be  no  wars  and  people  would  get  along 
with  each  other  and  there  would  be  cures  for  all  of  the  various  kinds  of 
diseases  and  sickness.  But  that  is  more  of  a dream. 

I certainly  hope  they  live  in  a world  that  is  less  violent  than  ours  and 
that  they  are  respected  as  people  and  not  looked  down  upon  by  others.  I 
want  them  to  be  safe  and  happy. 

In  order  for  that  to  occur,  we  have  to  make  it  happen  for  them  in 
today's  world.  That  means  we  need  to  all  work  hard  at  living  right, 
praying  and  singing  the  way  we  are  supposed  to,  and  respecting  the  earth 
and  each  other. 

That  is  asking  and  wishing  for  a lot  but  it  is  not  impossible,  lust  take 
a good  hard  look  at  what  has  and  is  taking  place  in  others  parts  of  the 
world  and  that  should  bring  us  all  down  to  earth  and  perhaps  to  our  knees. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Indian  Community  standing  up  against  "One  Nation""  

Date:  Tue,  28  Dec  2004  08:25:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

______  _<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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American  Indian  Community  standing  up  against  "One  Nation" 

Statement  from  United  Native  America 
Mike  L.  Graham 
December  27,  2004 

The  One  Nation  organization  based  in  Oklahoma  City  is  just  another  fear 
mongering  group  focused  on  American  Indian  sovereignty,  however  U.S. 
treaties  made  with  Indian  nations  already  cover  that.  One  Nation  boasts  of 
a large  membership,  so  large  that  one  has  to  think  that  they  are  counting 
all  people  doing  business  with  companies  associated  with  One  Nation.  Most 
people  doing  business  with  these  companies  have  not  heard  of  One  Nation 
and  are  not  aware  of  what  they  stand  for. 

If  they  did  you  would  see  a lot  of  people  leaving  and  doing  business 
with  other  companies  not  associated  with  One  Nation.  Indian  groups  around 
the  country  are  getting  the  word  out  to  the  public  as  to  what  One  Nation 
really  stands  for,  and  that  is  to  do  away  with  all  Indian  governments  and 
their  land  rights. 

One  Nation  is  basically  made  up  of  oil  and  gas  companies,  plus  some 
convenience  stores  owned  by  them  as  well  as  realty  groups.  State  and 
federal  laws  cover  each  of  them;  they  have  no  say  over  Indian  business 
operations.  One  Nation  wants  people  to  think  Indian  nations  are  ripping 
the  taxpayers  off  and  Indian  nations  are  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
America  due  to  the  way  they  are  allowed  to  conduct  business  in  our  country. 

What  is  really  the  case  with  One  Nation  is  they  want  Indian  nations  out 
of  the  way.  Companies  affiliated  with  this  group  would  have  access  to 
millions  of  acres  of  land  held  in  federal  trust  for  Indians,  thus  they 
would  have  a free  hand  in  getting  access  to  more  land  for  their  companies 
to  develop  for  their  profit.  Eliminating  tribal  sovereignty  competition 
would  bring  in  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year  for  companies 


associated  with  One  Nation  and  their  stated  goals. 

Under  federal  law  Indian  nations  are  allowed  to  operate  casinos  within  a 
state.  Federal  law  mandates  that  the  two  parties  work  together  bringing 
about  a compact  that  would  allow  the  state  to  collect  a tax  from  these 
tribal  operations.  Money  made  by  tribal  businesses  is  used  to  support 
their  programs  within  that  state,  programs  like  education  and  care  for  the 
elderly.  The  point  made  here  is  that  their  money  stays  in  the  state  and 
helps  other  businesses  and  creates  new  business  in  support  of  their 
operations.  That  brings  about  a tax  dollar  gain  for  the  state,  not  a loss 
for  the  state,  as  One  Nation  would  have  you  believe. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  oil  and  gas  companies,  national  realty  companies 
convenience  stores  chains,  and  insurance  companies  are  franchises,  when 
they  come  into  your  state  and  neighborhood  a large  part  of  their  profits 
is  sent  out-of-state  to  their  corporate  office.  When  a Wal-Mart  opens  in 
your  community,  small  businesses  cannot  compete  and  they  have  to  close. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  sucking  sound  of  money  leaving  your  community  and 
state . 

State  governments  offer  great  tax  breaks  plus  a ton  of  freebies  to 
national  companies  to  locate  within  their  state-  is  this  fair  to  Mom  and 
Pop  businesses  in  full  support  of  their  community  and  states  well  being? 

You  do  not  have  to  read  between  the  lines  to  see  what  One  Nation  is  all 
about.  They're  almost  right  when  they  say  they  do  not  hate  Indians  - they 
just  believe  Native  Americans  are  in  the  way  of  big  business  getting 
bigger.  Big  businesses  compete  against  each  other  all  the  time,  no  big 
deal,  they  have  the  money  to  hang  in  there.  But,  they  also  have  no  problem 
going  after  Mom  and  Pop  small  businesses  in  a community  by  cutting  their 
prices  and  driving  them  out.  You  see  no  matter  what  your  race  is  it's  just 
about  doing  business  and  running  over  anyone  that  gets  in  his  or  her  way 
no  matter  what  it  cost  a community  or  state. 

One  Nation  wants  us  to  think  they  are  being  done  wrong,  stop  the  Indians 
they  are  being  given  special  treatment,  we  cannot  compete,  the  sky  is 
falling.  I have  never  heard  of  any  "big  business"  going  bust  because  of  an 
Indian  operated  business,  have  you? 

Now,  lets  not  get  into  how  Indians  and  their  governments  for  decades 
have  been  treated  by  federal  and  state  governments  and  big  business  in 
this  great  land  we  call  America,  one  nation  under  God.  One  Nation  says  its 
name  comes  from  the  American  pledge  of  allegiance. 

One  Nation's  new  leader  Barbara  Lindsay  tells  us  she  wants  Indian 
leaders  reigned  in,  that  they  are  over-reaching.  Groups  like  One  Nation 
are  all  about  one  thing:  filing  unnecessary  litigation  against  tribes  in 
courts  and  bringing  about  legislation  in  governments  that  will  not  stand 
up  to  any  sort  of  judicial  scrutiny.  Tribal  nations  have  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  in  courts  countering  these  group's  actions  against 
them  and  that  alone  keeps  attorney's  pockets  full  of  money.  Again,  the 
state  gets  cash  through  the  back  door  through  keeping  tribes  tied  up  in 
state  court  actions. 

One  issue  you  will  not  see  groups  like  One  Nation  talking  about  or 
taking  on  is  big  businesses  ripping  Americans  off  in  the  stock  market. 
Groups  like  One  Nation  are  riding  across  America  like  the  1800' s U.S.  Army 
in  trying  to  contain  Indians,  taking  away  their  chance  at  the  American 
dream  that  they  are  close  to  having  and  that  dream  is  one  of  financial 
independence. 

One  Nation  wraps  itself  in  patriotism;  it's  plain  to  see  their  just 
another  group  in  support  of  corporate  financial  pigs  looking  for  a bigger 
feeding  trough.  One  Nation  must  think  American  Indians  live  in  other 
countries  and  do  not  pay  tax  on  goods  they  buy  here  in  the  good  old  USA. 

As  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Cherokee  Nation  I pay  taxes  everyday,  what's 
up  with  this  One  Nation?  Where's  my  tax  break? 

This  website  stands  watch  over  One  Nation 

One  Nation  OK  Lies.com 

http : //www. onenationoklies . com 
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Three  untruths  of  2004 

by:  Richard  Walker  / Indian  Country  Today 

Washington  state  Indians  must  continue  to  protect  their  rights 
December  27,  2004 

American  Indians  are  seeing  their  economic  and  political  influence  grow 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Reservations  are  in  the  midst  of  economic  expansion  projects.  Local 
governments  are  increasingly  asking  for  tribal  nation  assistance  in 
restoring  the  health  of  land  and  water. 

American  Indians  hold  prominent  places  in  government;  Dohn  McCoy,  a 
member  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  in  Marysville,  Wash.,  serves  on  the  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Higher  Education  and  Trade  and  Economic  Development  committees 
of  the  state  House  of  Representatives. 

Increased  voter  registration  has  given  American  Indians  more  muscle  at 
the  polls;  indeed,  the  American  Indian  vote  is  credited  with  unseating  U.S 
Sen.  Slade  Gorton  in  2000. 

American  Indian  law  is  being  added  to  the  Washington  State  Bar  Exam,  the 
second  state  to  do  so. 

Despite  progress  in  the  economic,  political  and  legal  realms,  however, 
ballot  measures  and  mis-speaks  by  political  candidates  in  the  November 
election  show  that  American  Indians  must  remain  on  guard  when  it  comes  to 
protecting  their  rights. 

Untruth  No.  1:  You  have  been  given  sovereignty 

Nationally,  the  most  widely-noted  gaffe  was  made  by  Pres.  Bush,  who 
struggled  to  define  sovereignty  in  answering  a question  by  Mark  Trahant, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  gaffe  occurred  on  Aug.  6 at  a conference  of  minority  journalists. 
Bush  said,  "Tribal  sovereignty  means  that,  it's  sovereign.  You're  a - 
you're  a - you  have  been  given  sovereignty  and  you're  viewed  as  a 
sovereign  entity." 

Aaron  Thomas,  public  affairs  officer  of  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation  near 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  was  taken  aback  by  Bush's  reference  to  tribal  nations 
being  "given"  sovereignty,  because  something  given  can  also  be  taken  away. 

"It  reaffirmed  that  a lot  of  leaders  don't  understand  sovereignty  or 
they  don't  believe  it,"  Thomas  said.  "Our  people  remember  before  the 
treaties  were  signed.  We  always  had  sovereignty.  It  was  never  taken  away 
or  given  to  us.  We've  always  had  the  right  to  protect  our  waters  and  our 
land.  The  Point  Elliot  Treaty  was  only  a set  of  rules  that  all  would  abide 
by." 

Untruth  No.  2:  Indians  monopolize  gambling  and  don't  pay  taxes' 

Washingtonians  overwhelmingly  voted  down  a state  ballot  initiative  that 
would  have  legalized  non-tribal  slot  machines  in  the  state.  The  vote  was  1 
711,785  "no"  to  1,069,414  "yes." 

Advocates  of  Initiative  892  stated  mistruths  about  American  Indians  in 
order  to  promote  their  ill-fated  ballot  measure.  Radio  advertising 
repeatedly  told  listeners  that  American  Indians  have  a "monopoly"  on 
gambling  and  that  American  Indians  "don't  pay  taxes." 

A large  contributor  to  the  pro-campaign  was  British  Columbia-based  Great 
Canadian  Gaming  Corp.,  which  owns  nine  casinos  - five  in  B.C.  and  four  in 
Washington  state  - and  has  expansion  plans,  according  to  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Washington  tribes  contributed  big  money  to  help  defeat  the  measure.  The 
Tulalip  Tribes,  which  opened  a new  casino  on  Interstate  5 north  of  Everett 
contributed  $1  million,  according  to  the  King  County  Journal.  The 


Muckleshoots  contributed  $831,300.  The  Puyallups,  who  plan  a new  casino- 
hotel  in  Tacoma,  contributed  $750,000. 

American  Indian  leaders  say  gaming  gives  tribal  communities  an  even 
playing  field,  generating  money  they  need  to  foster  economic  development 
and  support  human  services.  This  is  particularly  true  for  rural  tribal 
communities,  which  are  located  far  from  urban  economic  activity. 

"One  hundred  percent  of  the  net  win  from  the  Washington  State  Lottery 
and  tribal  government  casinos  pay  for  government  services  like  education, 
human  services  and  public  safety,"  the  No  on  1-892  Committee  reported 
during  the  campaign. 

"Expanded  private  gambling  siphons  players  away  from  state  and  tribal 
gaming  which  will  reduce  available  funds  that  support  these  essential 
services . " 

Untruth  No.  3:  Off-island  special  interest 

On  Washington's  San  Duan  Islands,  a County  Commission  candidate  aroused 
controversy  when  he  referred  to  the  Tulalip  Tribes  in  nearby  Marysville  as 
"an  off-island  special  interest  group." 

Ray  Bigler,  the  Republic  nominee,  sent  a letter  to  registered  voters 
three  days  before  the  election  criticizing  Democrat  Kevin  Ranker's 
qualifications  and  sources  of  campaign  funding.  The  Tulalip  Tribes,  which 
has  worked  with  Ranker  on  environmental  issues  in  San  Duan  County,  donated 
$4,000  to  his  campaign. 

Bigler's  letter  failed  to  note  that  the  people  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes 
have  historic  ties  to  the  islands.  It  also  failed  to  note  that  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  is  a participant  in  the  county's  Marine  Resources  Committee  and 
owns  land  in  the  county,  on  Lopez  Island. 

The  letter  resulted  in  a column  by  Tulalip  Chairman  Stan  Dones  Sr. 

"I  am  very  disturbed  that  some  islanders  would  think  that  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  are  not  part  of  this  community.  Actually,  we  were  among  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  arriving  approximately  10,000  years 
ago,"  Dones  wrote  in  a column  in  the  San  Duan  Dournal. 

"When  Europeans  first  came  here,  we  welcomed  them  as  trading  partners. 
Early  settlers  documented  our  fishing  sites  on  southern  Lopez  and  San  Duan 
islands,  but  we  fished,  dug  clams  and  gathered  plants  throughout  the 
islands . 

"Later,  when  the  United  States  government  told  us  that  they  needed  land 
for  their  people,  we  signed  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott.  We  gave  up  the 
land  but  not  the  fish,  wildlife  and  plant  resources  supported  by  the  land 
and  the  waters.  These  islands  have  always  been  our  home  and  they  will 
always  remain  so." 

Bernice  Delorme,  in-house  counsel  for  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  said  this 
election  year  shows  that  despite  progress  American  Indians  can't  let  their 
guard  down. 

"Indian  people  carry  a lot  heavier  burden  in  education  and  in  trying  to 
keep  accurate  information  before  public,"  she  said.  "Tribes  have  an 
obligation  to  let  people  know  the  good  work  we  are  doing.  I don't  think  we 
do  enough  of  that . " 

Richard  Walker  is  a correspondent  reporting  from  San  Duan  Island,  Wash. 
Contact  him  at  irishmex2000@yahoo.com. 
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Adamson:  Much  to  apologize  for,  then  and  now 
by:  Rebecca  Adamson  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  30,  2004 


The  sequence  of  events  that  led  to  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  is  familiar 
enough,  in  its  apocalyptic  atrocity  - the  harbinger  of  so  many  mass 
murders  in  the  century  that  followed  - to  need  for  full  repetition  here. 

The  words  of  one  General  E.D.  Scott  right  after  the  massacre  are  less 
familiar.  But  as  Americans  begin  a new  year,  we  find  ourselves  in  a war 
that  forces  us  to  consider  his  written  statement.  Here  it  is  in  all  its 
soul-destroying  horror: 

"There  is  nothing  to  conceal  or  apologize  for  in  the  Wounded  Knee  Battle 
- beyond  the  killing  of  a wounded  buck  by  a hysterical  recruit.  The  firing 
was  begun  by  the  Indians  and  continued  until  they  stopped  - with  the  one 
exception  noted  above. 

"That  women  and  children  were  casualties  was  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
and  most  must  have  been  [killed]  from  Indian  bullets  ...  The  Indians  at 
Wounded  Knee  brought  their  own  destruction  as  surely  as  any  people  ever 
did.  Their  attack  on  the  troops  was  as  treacherous  as  any  in  the  history 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  that  they  were  under  a strange  religious 
hallucination  is  only  an  explanation  not  an  excuse." 

These  words  have  a ring  of  military  excuse-making  that  has  become 
familiar  through  repetition  in  the  century-plus  since.  But  they've  never 
sat  well  with  Americans,  not  even  at  the  time.  The  newspaper  writers  that 
made  the  Indian  wars  of  the  19th  century  the  early  film  scripts  of  the 
20th  became  unusually  sympathetic  over  Wounded  Knee,  and  the  snowy  killing 
field  with  its  haunting  name  is  now  hallowed  ground  the  whole  world  over. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  our  military  is  any  less  at  one  with  General  Scott 
than  it  was  in  1890.  Why  do  his  words,  or  words  like  his,  not  bother  us 
today?  On  the  basis  of  explanations  that  have  proved  false  time  after  time 
America  has  launched  and  prosecuted  a war  of  aggression  that  finds  little 
defense  in  the  world  community. 

We  insist  Iraqis  under  a cruel  dictator  brought  their  own  destruction 
upon  them,  just  as  surely  as  those  Indians  at  Wounded  Knee.  Yet  like 
General  Scott,  we  offer  no  evidence  of  that  beyond  their  "otherness"  and 
our  self -justifications . This  is  of  a piece  with  the  idea  that  "Operation 
Plymouth  Rock"  in  Fallujah  represents  freedom  and  democracy.  It  represents 
one  more  insensitive  effort  to  market  a misjudged  war. 

Our  raw,  untrained,  sometimes  hysterical  recruits  have  killed  many 
wounded  "terrorists"  at  Abu  Ghraib  and  elsewhere;  yet  we  apply  that  word 
indiscriminately  to  many  people  we  happen  to  kill;  likewise  an  Indian 
warrior,  wounded  no  doubt  in  the  protection  of  women  and  children,  was 
okay  to  kill  as  long  as  he  was  a "buck"  and  not  a human  being. 

We  also  manage  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  Iraqi  citizens  dead  in  the 
war,  women  and  children  among  them,  are  killed  by  their  own  suicide 
bombers  - never  mind  that  Iraq  wasn't  a hotbed  for  that  problem,  not  by 
any  means,  until  the  occupying  forces  showed  up.  Now  they  are  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork. 

We  still  don't  know  how  many  Iraqi  women  and  children  have  been  killed 
in  the  fighting,  though  we  certainly  do  consider  these  casualties 
"unfortunate  but  unavoidable." 

As  for  "strange  religious  hallucination"  . . . here  the  going  is 
complicated.  It  is  true  that  in  desperation,  with  every  last  one  of  their 
traditional  stays  under  sustained  assault,  the  Teton  people  who  perished 
at  Wounded  Knee  had  embraced  a religious  practice  without  precedent  in 
their  past.  One  might  call  the  Ghost  Dance  a hallucinatory  experience,  or 
one  might  simply  call  it  the  desperate  consolation  of  people  who  bore 
their  losses  as  well  as  anyone  would  have  in  their  circumstances.  The 
point  here  is  that  many  Arabs  feel  themselves  to  be  in  similar 
circumstances  of  dispossession  and  betrayal.  We  don't  understand  their 
desperation  any  better  beforehand  than  we  did  at  Wounded  Knee. 

For  that  matter,  our  own  president's  religious  affirmation  appears  to  be 
more  hallucinatory  every  day.  Once  decisions  are  publicly  made  in  the  name 
of  God,  correcting  them  is  tantamount  to  disavowing  the  will  of  God. 
Christianity  has  forceful  things  to  say  about  false  prophets,  but  all  that 
we  leave  to  the  almighty. 

Here  and  now  though,  as  human  beings  with  more  feeling  for  others  than 
our  military  spokesmen  give  us  credit  for,  we  can  begin  to  insist  that  the 
war  establishment  stop  scripting  our  reaction  to  government  terror. 


Rebecca  Adamson  is  the  president  of  First  Nations  Development  Institute 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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I am  a citizen  of  the  Mohawk  Nation,  Haudenosaunee  Confederacy.  My 
national  status  prohibits  me  from  casting  a vote  in  the  election  of  a 
foreign  Nation  such  as  the  United  States.  I adhere  to  the  decision  by  the 
Haudenosaunee  to  reject  the  1924  Indian  Citizenship  Act  since  it  would  not 
only  qualify  our  standing  as  Iroquois  but,  if  embraced,  will  inevitably 
lead  to  the  termination  of  our  Treaty  relationships  with  the  U.S.,  Britain, 
France  and  many  other  Native  Nations. 

Our  leaders  have  made  it  quite  clear:  a Tribe  is  not  a Nation,  therefore 
we  are  not  Tribes.  While  there  are  some  Iroquois  who  do  vote  and  give 
money  to  U.S.  politicians  they  do  so  against  our  own  laws  and  customs.  We 
were  instructed  at  the  time  of  first  meeting  with  the  Europeans  not  to 
become  entangled  in  their  affairs.  We  set  in  place  for  all  time  an 
agreement  we  call  Kaswenta  or  the  Two  Row  Wampum.  This  most  sacred  of 
covenants  states  that  we  shall  glide  along  the  river  of  life  in  our  canoe 
while  the  European  is  in  his  ship.  We  may  travel  in  the  same  direction  but 
risk  our  lives  if  we  attempt  to  cross  from  one  vessel  to  the  other.  This 
Treaty  remains  in  effect  after  380  years. 

We  do,  as  thinking  humans,  have  our  opinions  as  to  the  political 
situation  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  since  whomever  assumes  power  in  those  two 
Nations  must  be  instructed  as  to  their  obligations  under  Treaty.  The 
recent  U.S.  elections  are  causing  great  concern  among  the  Haudenosaunee 
and  its  allies. 

Our  sense  of  alarm  was  affirmed  when  the  Republican  Party  used  a family 
of  wolves  to  cause  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  The  wolf  is 
an  honored  being  among  us  and  is  one  of  the  three  Clans  of  the  Mohawks  and 
Oneidas  as  well  as  a Clan  for  the  other  Nations.  Over  the  generations  we 
have  learned  much  from  this  wise  being  whose  strength,  loyalty  and 
intelligence  is  rightfully  admired  by  all  Native  peoples. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that  the  Europeans  hate  and  fear  the  wolf 
since  they  cannot  control  him.  They  have  often  intertwined  Native  people 
and  wolves  and  are  obsessive  about  using  our  respective  images  to  do  very 
bad  things.  We  have  been  treated  as  has  the  wolf;  despised,  hunted  down, 
murdered.  Our  environment  destroyed,  our  families-packs  rubbed  out,  the 
truth  of  our  cultures  lied  about  while  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
vile  of  stereotypes.  Dust  look  at  the  mascots  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of  Florida,  Cleveland  Indians,  Atlanta  Braves, 
Washington  Redskins,  South  Dakota's  "Fighting  Sioux". 

We  are,  just  as  the  wolf,  barometers  of  the  health  of  Anowarakowa,  the 
Great  Turtle  Island  and  its  current  condition  is  bordering  on  the  critical. 
When  the  Republicans  abuse  the  wolf  they  attack  us  as  well  as  we  are 
committed  to  the  survival  of  our  four-legged  brothers-sisters . This  is 
what  the  entire  Bush  campaign  centered  upon:  fear.  Not  a call  to  honor, 
service,  compassion,  truth,  integrity  but  fear  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the 
American  voter  to  put  aside  their  common  sense  and  return  to  power  a man 
who  caused  an  unjust  war  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  have 
died.  This  is  a man  of  minute  compassion  who  is  a destroyer  of  the  earth. 


a killer  of  lifegivers,  a deceiver  and  a coward.  But  those  who  managed  his 
campaign  knew  that  fear,  with  its  instinctive  compulsion  towards  self- 
preservation  is  more  powerful  than  all  the  ideals  appealed  to  by  his 
opponent . 

Integrity  counted  for  nothing  during  this  mean  election.  If  they  could 
have  gotten  away  with  having  Native  men  lurking  in  the  woods,  waiting  to 
launch  a sneak  attack  on  the  helpless  settlers  they  would  have  done  so. 

Fear  the  opponents  to  Manifest  Destiny,  depict  them  as  cruel,  inhuman, 
bloodthirsty,  merciless.  Once  those  images  are  fixed  in  the  mind  the 
rationale  for  exterminating  them  is  a matter  of  course.  Dust  like  they  are 
now  doing  to  anyone  who  stands  in  their  way.  Listen  carefully  to  how  the  U. 
S.  troops  in  Iraq  describe  their  enemies  or  rationalize  the  killing  of 
women,  elders  and  children:  the  wild  west  is  back  and  the  insurgents  are 
those  pesky  redskins.  As  for  the  non-combatant  casualties?  Don't  forget, 
nits  make  lice. 

The  cowardly  French,  sneaky  Arabs,  vodka  sodden  Russians,  heartless 
Germans.  Damn  them  all  and  throw  in  the  finicky  Canucks  as  well.  They  can 
all  stew  in  the  same  pot  along  with  the  Indians  and  wolves. 

The  process  of  selecting  a U.S.  President  has  drifted  so  far  away  from 
the  principles  of  Thomas  Defferson  and  Ben  Franklin  as  to  no  longer 
resemble  their  intent.  They  rebelled  against  the  excesses  of  a despot 
while  establishing  a government  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a harness  on 
the  more  radical  of  human  ambitions.  What  would  they  say  about  the 
demolition  of  our  environment?  An  act  blatantly  uncaring  and  perversely 
suicidal.  Yet  virtually  nothing  was  said  about  this  issue,  as  if  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  meant  nothing  to  the  devourers.  Ecocide:  The  willful 
and  deliberate  destruction  of  an  ecological  system  or  planet. 

That  is  why  we,  as  Haudenosaunee,  watched  the  Americans  go  crazy  and 
give  almost  unlimited  power  to  a man  of  blind  conviction.  Americans  have 
to  be  more  than  a little  mad:  how  else  to  explain  this  wickedness? 

The  wolf  ad  worked  very  well.  It  will  be  cited  throughout  the  years  as 
the  most  effective  commercial  of  the  Bush  campaign. 

And  as  for  the  get-out-the-Native  vote:  it  was  a huge  gamble  which 
flopped.  All  the  Republican  candidates  in  areas  with  significant  Native 
voters  won:  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  despite 
the  overwhelming  support  for  the  Democrats  among  Native  people.  Don't 
think  for  an  instant  the  Republicans  will  forget  this  either.  Dust  wait 
until  the  Indian  Gaming  Act  is  revised. 

Meanwhile,  we'll  join  our  wolf  cousins  and  watch  from  the  woods. 
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Indians'  remains  renew  wrongs 
Sarah  Schweitzer 
Boston  Globe 
December  25,  2004 

CFIARLESTOWN,  R.I.  - Nearly  a century  ago,  eight  bodies  of  Narragansett 
tribespeople  were  exhumed  in  the  name  of  science  and  shipped  to  a Smith 
College  laboratory.  No  permission  from  the  tribe  was  sought  or  granted, 
making  the  noted  professor  who  oversaw  the  work,  in  the  view  of  tribal 
leaders,  not  a scientist  but  a grave  robber. 

Now,  plans  are  under  way  to  return  the  remains  to  their  original  resting 
place  in  this  coastal  town,  home  of  the  Narragansetts  for  thousands  of 
years.  But  repairing  the  damage  is  hardly  as  simple  as  moving  bones  from 
Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island.  The  Narragansetts  hope  to  return  the 
remains  to  the  original  burial  ground,  but  they  no  longer  own  the  land 
and  may  not  be  able  to  pinpoint  the  gravesites. 


The  obstacles  underscore  the  difficulty  of  righting  past  wrongs.  Despite 
the  best  efforts  of  all  involved  - academics,  tribespeople,  even  the 
current  owner  of  the  gravesite  land,  who  has  agreed  to  allow  a reburial  - 
the  transgression,  it  seems,  cannot  be  entirely  wiped  away,  a theme 
marking  much  of  modern  Native  American  history. 

"Obviously,  it's  a step  in  the  right  direction,"  said  Lloyd  Running  Wolf 
Wilcox,  the  medicine  man  of  the  Narragansett  tribe.  "But  if  somebody  does 
something  wrong,  and  then  tries  to  correct  it,  the  wrong  has  still  been 
done. " 

Progress  is  slow 

The  University  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  custody  of  the  bones,  is  still 
researching  their  origin,  though  it  is  now  virtually  certain  that  they 
are  the  Narragansett  tribe  members  excavated  in  1912  by  Harris  Hawthorne 
Wilder  of  Smith  College.  Progress  has  been  slow,  a reflection  of  the 
mistrust  that  burdens  relations  between  Americans  of  European  descent, 
whose  ancestors  once  considered  Native  Americans  "savages,"  and  native 
tribes,  whose  ancestors  saw  Europeans  as  invaders. 

"As  soon  as  you  start  to  think  about  repatriation,  you  have  to  talk  about 
the  relations  between  Native  Americans  and  Europeans,  which  has  at  the 
core  of  it  issues  of  mistreatment  in  the  past  and  appropriate  treatment 
in  the  future,"  said  Robert  Paynter,  an  anthropology  professor  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

For  the  Narragansett  tribe,  the  return  of  the  remains  occurs  at  a 
sensitive  time,  as  it  struggles  to  define  its  relationship  with  the  world 
beyond  its  1,942-acre  reservation. 

The  tribe,  which  has  2,700  members,  considers  its  reservation  land 
sacred,  a place  of  ancient  history.  The  return  of  the  remains,  tribal 
leaders  say,  is  important. 

"It  will  mean  a broken  circle  repaired,"  said  John  Brown,  the 
Narragansetts ' historical  preservation  officer,  who  is  also  training  to 
be  medicine  man,  a healer  with  rank  of  tribal  leader. 

Bones  must  be  returned 

Governing  the  issue  of  Native  American  remains  is  the  federal  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act.  Enacted  by  Congress  in 
1990,  it  requires  museums  to  return  bones,  funerary  objects,  and  sacred 
artifacts  if  a reasonable  claim  can  be  made  to  them  by  tribal  descendants 
or  culturally  affiliated  groups. 

According  to  the  National  Park  Service,  which  enforces  the  law,  the 
remains  of  29,284  Native  Americans  have  been  returned,  though  some  tribes 
say  many  more  are  still  housed  in  museums  because  the  institutions  have 
been  reluctant  to  identify  native  remains  in  their  collections. 

What  to  do  with  remains  once  they  return  to  tribes  poses  additional 
hurdles,  highlighted  by  the  Narragansett  remains  exhumed  in  1912  by 
Wilder,  a founder  of  forensic  anthropology  and  zoologist. 

A zoologist's  studies 

Wilder  was  studying  the  relationship  between  human  anatomy  and  leadership 
capacity.  He  learned  that  Charlestown  contained  Native  American  graves, 
some  of  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  1800s  by  the  town  to  "ascertain 
what  manner  Indians  buried  their  dead,"  according  to  town  records. 

Native  Americans  brought  suit  challenging  the  excavations,  but  the  case 
was  dismissed  after  the  state  court  ruled  the  artifacts  were  of  "valuable 
scientific  nature,"  according  to  the  records. 

Wilder,  his  wife,  Inez  Whipple  Wilder,  and  two  assistants  began 
excavating  graves  believed  to  belong  to  Narragansett  leaders  that  summer, 
opening  10  graves  and  finding  eight  bodies  in  what  they  called  the  "Fort 
Neck  Burying  Ground." 

One  of  the  empty  graves,  Wilder's  field  notes  state,  was  marked  with  a 
footstone  that  reads,  "Ninigret,  George.  1731c  - 22  Dec  1732."  The 
Ninigrets  are  considered  a branch  of  the  royal  lineage  in  the 
Narragansett  tribe. 

Wilder  took  the  remains  to  Smith  College.  They  remained  there  until  they 
were  transferred  in  1966  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  University 


officials  say  that  UMass  has  intended  to  return  the  remains  for  years,  as 
required  by  the  federal  law,  but  needed  to  collect  old  records  about  the 
remains  from  Smith. 
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Trespassing  stirs  sovereignty  debate 
BY  MATTHEW  SABO 
(804)  642-1748 
December  28,  2004 

WEST  POINT  - Charles  Custalow  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Mattaponi  River 
on  his  people's  small  reservation  and  stops  in  mid-conversation  to  watch  a 
car  pass  nearby. 

He  studies  the  car,  watching  to  see  who  is  coming  and  going. 

He  has  not  always  been  free  to  come  and  go  here.  Custalow  earned  a 
rarely  imposed  ban  from  the  Mattaponi  Indian  Reservation,  handed  down  by 
tribal  leaders,  after  a simmering  family  property  feud  among  Custalow' s 
extended  family  members  erupted  in  a violent  confrontation  on  a sticky 
summer  day  in  2000. 

The  ban  now  over,  Custalow  returns  frequently  to  the  small  community 
where  he  was  born  and  where  he  graduated  from  high  school.  But  when  he's 
back  to  visit  his  brother  or  other  relatives  and  friends,  he  remains  on 
guard . 

"I'm  slightly  on  edge,  if  you  will,"  Custalow  admits.  "I  get  a look-see 
at  them;  they  get  a look-see  at  me.  I just  watch  to  see  who's  watching  me. 
I guess  it's  just  something  where  I've  felt  like  I've  got  to  look  over  my 
shoulder . " 

After  being  banned  in  2000,  the  58-year-old  Chesterfield  grandfather 
continued  to  return  to  the  reservation  until  he  was  arrested  in  February 
2002  and  prosecuted  in  King  William  Circuit  Court  for  trespassing.  After 
his  conviction,  Custalow  appealed  all  the  way  to  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court,  which  refused  to  hear  his  case  last  month. 

Tribal  attorneys  are  citing  Custalow' s case  as  proof  of  the  tribe's 
sovereignty  as  it  asserts  its  1677  treaty  rights  in  fighting  the  proposed 
King  William  Reservoir.  Custalow  opposes  the  reservoir,  but  doesn't  want 
his  case  to  bolster  the  tribe's  legal  arguments  because  he  remains 
convinced  he  is  the  victim  of  a miscarriage  of  justice. 

He  has  lost  at  every  step  of  the  judiciary,  but  at  least  one  high- 
ranking  judge  saw  things  his  way.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Rosemarie 
Annunziata,  in  a dissenting  opinion  dated  May  18,  wrote  that  the  state 
failed  to  prove  that  that  those  lawfully  in  charge  of  the  reservation 
forbade  Charles  from  "going  upon"  their  land  because  it  presented  no 
evidence  that  a majority  of  tribal  members  over  21  years  of  age  voted  to 
expel  him  - as  state  law  spells  out. 

At  issue  is  the  interpretation  of  a state  act  from  1896.  It  states  that 
a person  can  be  expelled  from  the  reservation  for  trespassing  on  the  vote 
of  trustees  appointed  to,  among  other  things,  hear  trespassing  cases  and 
on  a majority  vote  of  the  tribal  members  age  21  or  older. 

The  two  other  Court  of  Appeals  justices  saw  it  differently  than 
Annunziata.  Judge  Robert  J.  Humphreys  wrote  that  the  tribal  council  is  the 
body  in  charge  of  the  "sovereign  Mattaponi  Tribe."  If  the  decision  to  ban 
Custalow  was  left  to  a vote  of  the  trustees  and  tribal  members,  it  would 
presuppose  that  the  tribe's  elected  leaders  have  no  "lawful  authority  over 
the  control  of  their  own  lands,"  Humphreys  wrote. 

David  Bailey,  a lawyer  representing  the  tribe  as  it  fights  King  William 
Reservoir,  said  Custalow' s case  goes  to  the  heart  of  sovereignty,  or  self- 


-government.  Bailey  likened  dealing  with  the  Mattaponi  Tribe  to  dealing 
with  a foreign  nation,  such  as  France. 

"The  tribe  in  the  Custalow  case  was  simply  taking  action  to  maintain 
order  on  tribal  land,"  Bailey  said.  "That  is  completely  within  their 
rights . " 

What  further  galls  Custalow  is  that  during  the  altercation  that 
precipitated  his  banishment,  his  adult  nephew  struck  him  in  both  legs  with 
a survey  stake  he  yanked  from  the  ground.  It  left  Custalow  hobbling  and 
grimacing  in  pain. 

Custalow  said  his  nephew,  Lionel  Custalow,  should  have  been  prosecuted 
in  a King  William  courtroom.  Instead  he  was  prosecuted  in  tribal  court. 
Lionel  Custalow,  who  claimed  he  hit  his  uncle  because  he  came  toward  him 
in  a fighting  stance  and  spewing  threats,  was  fined  $250  by  the  tribe  and 
lost  his  council  seat,  according  to  court  documents. 

Custalow  took  out  a magistrate's  warrant  on  his  nephew  for  the  assault. 
But  Custalow  said  that  on  the  day  when  both  his  case  and  Lionel  Custalow' s 
case  were  to  be  heard  in  court.  King  William  Commonwealth's  Attorney 
Stephen  Palmer  said  that  tribal  leaders  told  him  they  did  not  want  Lionel 
Custalow' s case  tried  in  the  courtroom. 

Palmer  and  Mattaponi  Chief  Carl  Custalow  did  not  return  repeated  calls 
to  comment. 

Palmer's  decision  appears  to  contradict  a policy  written  by  former  King 
William  Sheriff  D.B.  Wolford  that  dates  back  at  least  20  years.  That 
policy  states  that  criminal  proceedings  involving  the  alleged  commission 
of  a misdemeanor  criminal  act  on  the  reservation  by  a member  of  the  tribe 
will  be  tried  in  tribal  court  as  long  as  the  tribal  council,  the  defendant 
and  the  complainant  and  victim  - in  this  case  Custalow  - are  in  agreement. 

In  addition,  according  to  a Sept.  28,  2001,  attorney  general's  opinion, 
a 1677  treaty  and  subsequent  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  "extend  the 
same  protections  of  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  to  members  of  the  tribes 
as  are  extended  to  nonmembers." 

Custalow  says  he  never  agreed  to  having  his  nephew  tried  in  tribal  court. 

"I  was  assaulted,"  Custalow  said.  "Shouldn't  the  commonwealth's  attorney 
be  on  my  side? 

"How  can  I file  an  assault  charge  and  Carl  (Custalow)  tell  them  who  and 
what  to  lock  up?  Do  we  do  that  with  murder  next  time?" 

Custalow  is  fearful  of  another  banishment,  prompting  his  wariness.  If  he 
is  attacked  or  threatened,  he  wonders  if  he  can  fight  back. 

"What  am  I supposed  to  do?"  he  said.  "Tuck  tail  and  run?" 

Custalow  said  he  spent  upwards  of  $8,000  in  a futile  fight  to  take  his 
case  to  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court.  He  is  done  fighting.  But  he  remains 
defiant . 

"This  is  wrong,"  Custalow  said.  "This  is  totally  wrong." 
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Oregon  appeals  court  upholds  decision 

to  stop  homes  next  to  Indian  gravesite 

By  30HN  MILLER 

The  Associated  Press 

December  29,  2004 

BOISE,  Idaho  (AP)  - The  Oregon  Court  of  Appeals  Wednesday  upheld  a 
decision  by  the  state  land  board  to  stop  a subdivision  proposed  for  land 
next  to  the  gravesite  of  Chief  Joseph's  father. 

The  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Oregon  Land  Use  Board  of  Appeals, 
which  in  September  overturned  a vote  by  the  Wallowa  County  Commission  to 
approve  the  62-acre  development. 


The  property  in  isolated  northeast  Oregon  is  next  to  land  where  Old 
Chief  Joseph  is  buried,  about  50  miles  from  the  Idaho  border.  His 
descendants  in  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  based  in  Lapwai,  Idaho,  were  among 
groups  fighting  the  development. 

In  its  decision,  the  appeals  court  upheld  the  board's  ruling,  which 
concluded  the  County  Commission  had  approved  the  development  without 
making  sure  the  project  would  meet  laws  requiring  that  Native  American 
archaeological  sites  on  the  property  not  be  disturbed  by  construction. 

The  board  also  found  that  county  commissioners  talked  about  the  case 
outside  of  the  hearing  process,  which  was  illegal. 

Nez  Perce  leaders  said  the  court's  decision  helps  them  protect  the 
burial  grounds  of  one  of  their  most  important  historical  leaders. 

"Building  a subdivision  next  to  the  gravesite  of  Old  Chief  Joseph  is 
simply  inappropriate, " said  Anthony  D.  Johnson,  the  chairman  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee.  "It's  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  a 
well-respected  Nez  Perce  leader." 

In  1855,  Old  Joseph  signed  a treaty  with  the  U.S.  government  that 
guaranteed  the  Nez  Perce  much  of  their  traditional  lands. 

Just  eight  years  later,  however,  another  treaty  was  signed  slashing  the 
size  of  that  territory.  It  was  disputed  by  Old  Joseph,  according  to  the 
tribe . 

By  1877,  his  son.  Chief  Joseph,  was  forced  to  abandon  northeast  Oregon, 
fleeing  with  a band  of  followers  1,500  miles  across  present-day  Idaho  and 
Montana  and  fighting  bloody  battles  with  the  U.S.  Cavalry  before 
surrendering  just  south  of  the  Canadian  border. 

The  Nez  Perce  tribe  fought  the  development  along  with  members  of  the 
Colville  Indian  tribes  and  the  city  of  Joseph,  Ore.  Oregon's  Senators,  Ron 
Wyden  and  Gordon  Smith,  also  supported  the  effort  to  stop  the  building. 

Attempts  to  reach  Rahn  Hostetter,  the  attorney  for  property  owner  K&B 
Family  Limited  Partnership  in  Joseph,  were  unsuccessful  Wednesday  evening. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  Bill  To  Wipe  Out  Land  Treaties  with  Virginia  Tribes 
December  27,  2004 

There  is  a New  Bill  #SB420  being  presented  for  a Vote  in  the  Virginia 
State  Legislature. 

This  bill  attempts  to  circumvent  ongoing  litigation,  the  public 
regulatory  process  and  decades  of  scientific  and  public  opposition  from 
both  Native  and  Non-Native  Peoples  to  the  King  William  Reservoir  Project. 
If  this  bill  passes,  irreparable  harm  will  be  done  to  Virginia  Wetlands, 
Wildlife  and  the  future  of  the  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey  Peoples.  As  well  as 
breaking  the  Oldest  Treaties  written  with  any  American  Indian  Tribes  and 
the  Virginia  regulatory  process  itself.  This  Dam  and  Reservoir  will  flood 
existing  Traditional  Tribal  Lands  held  Sacred  and  Protected  by  Treaty 
since  the  First  English  Settlers  arrived. 

Below  is  the  Letter  I sent  to  All  of  Virginia's  State  Legislators.  I 
Urge  You  To  Do  The  Same! 


Subject:  Mattaponi  and  the  Proposed  Building  of  King  William  Reservoir 
Dear  Elected  Representative, 

The  City  of  Newport  News  continues  to  misrepresent  the  facts  on  the  King 
William  Reservoir  issue.  After  16  years  of  effort,  the  City's  attempts  to 


secure  all  of  the  necessary  permits  have  failed.  The  Institute  of  Water 
Studies,  and  the  earlier  Phillips  and  two  Spiegle-Muller  reports  all  reach 
the  same  conclusion:  "Newport  News  does  not  need  this  water". 

Each  year,  the  governors  of  Virginia  publicly  accept  the  tribute  of  the 
Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey  Indian  Tribes  as  per  their  treaty.  By  doing  so, 
they  have  acknowledged  the  treaty  as  being  a valid  legal  document.  In  the 
treaty,  the  Mattaponi  have  treaty  protected  fishing  and  gathering  rights 
which  would  be  violated  by  the  waterworks.  This  project  threatens  the  way 
of  life  of  the  Mattaponi  Native  American  population. 

A significant  part  of  the  area  contains  many  archeological  sites 
important  to  the  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey  tribes  - villages,  camping  sites, 
burial  grounds  and  the  ISLAND  where  Chief  Opechanacanough  lived  and  ruled 
for  many  decades.  Those  sites  of  our  European  ancestors  are  treated  with 
great  respect  and  concern.  The  same  respect  and  concern  should  be  granted 
to  these  - they  are  not  only  a part  of  the  history  of  the  Mattaponi  and 
Pamunkey  - but  also  a great  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  settlers. 

Independent  scientists  from  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  and 
VMRC  staff  found  that  the  project  will  jeopardize  restoration  of  the 
tenuous  Chesapeake  Bay  American  shad  population.  The  water  intake  will  be 
constructed  in  the  most  significant  breading  and  rearing  areas  of  the 
American  Shad  in  the  entire  state  of  Virginia.  The  reservoir  will  flood 
populations  of  threatened  plants,  such  as  the  federally  threatened  plant, 
the  small-Whorled  Pogonia  and  the  sensitive  Doint-Vetch  and  also  flood 
bald  eagle  habitat.  The  need  for  recreational  facilities  does  not  outweigh 
the  loss  of  plant  and  animal  life  indigenous  to  this  area. 

The  National  Research  Council  reviewed  hundreds  of  mitigation  projects 
and  reported  many  were  never  even  started,  others  weren't  completed  and 
those  that  were  finished  failed  83%  of  the  time.  Ohio  is  just  one  of  many 
states  that  have  lost  90%  of  its  wetlands.  Studies  have  also  concluded 
that  replacement  wetlands  are  NOT  equivalent  to  the  natural  wetlands  they 
are  to  substitute  for.  Again,  the  need  for  recreational  facilities  does 
not  outweigh  the  loss  of  plant  and  animal  life  indigenous  to  this  area  or 
breaking  of  Treaties  with  the  Original  Peoples  of  this  land. 

As  a tax-paying  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  I ask  the  State 
of  Virginia  lawmakers  set  aside  the  1500  acres  of  land  the  Reservoir  would 
flood  along  with  the  1,089  acres  of  upland  the  Reservoir  would  impact  as  " 
State  Protected  Land"  in  order  to  insure  the  habitat  and  continuity  of  all 
the  species  found  there  and  ask  that  the  State  prevent  any  future 
agricultural,  residential  or  reservoir  development  from  ever  occurring 
upon  this  land. 

I also  request  that  the  State  of  Virginia  make  a permanent  arrangement 
to  ensure  the  protection  and  observance  of  the  treaty,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  fishing  and  gathering  rights  of  the  Mattaponi  be  observed,  honored  and 
protected  for  ALL  TIME.  The  General  Assembly's  chief  responsibilities  are 
to  represent  citizens  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  Greywolf  Atkins 
Chickahominy/Mattaponi/U .S. Citizen 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/American_Indian_In just ice 
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MacDonald  opposes  water  settlement 
By  Dim  Snyder  The  Daily  Times 
December  28,  2004 


WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Navajo  Council  Delegate  Wallace  Charley  of  Shiprock 
said  Monday  he  might  reconsider  voting  yes  for  the  proposed  Navajo  water 
rights  settlement  on  the  San  Duan  Basin. 

Charley  is  a pivotal  member  of  the  88-member  Council  and  his  vote  could 
sway  others  during  debate  at  the  special  session  Wednesday. 

At  issue,  he  said,  are  comments  made  by  former  Navajo  Chairman  Peter 
MacDonald  Dr.  against  the  settlement. 

"The  proposed  San  Duan  water  rights  settlement  is  an  attempt  to  preempt 
the  Navajo  Nation  from  claiming  its  rightful  share  of  water  within  the 
basin  of  the  four  sacred  mountains,"  MacDonald  wrote  in  a news  release. 

"To  make  a water  right  settlement  with  these  newcomers,  people  who  took 
our  water  without  asking  is  a sellout  and  a slap  in  the  face  of  those,  our 
ancestors,  who  fought  vigorously  to  preserve  and  regain  what  is  rightfully 
ours  to  begin  with,"  MacDonald  added.  "Should  we  be  so  desperate  as  to 
give  up  our  water  rights  without  a fight?" 

Charley  said  he  respected  MacDonald  as  a leader  and  for  his  comments. 

"Certain  aspects  of  his  (MacDonald's)  release  I think  are  true,"  Charley 
said,  adding,  "I'm  in  favor  of  the  settlement.  But  I'm  still  strongly 
thinking  about  it." 

Charley  said  he  must  also  take  into  consideration  a resolution  passed  by 
the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry  stating  the  U.S.  must  agree  in 
the  settlement  to  finish  and  fund  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project. 
Also,  he  added,  was  the  question  of  whether  Navajo  allottees  in  the 
checkerboard  area  would  gain  individual  water  rights  from  a passed 
settlement . 

The  complex  settlement  would  adjudicate  56  percent  of  the  basin's  water 
supply  - 606,060  acre-feet  of  diverted  water  annually  - to  the  Navajo 
tribe.  In  return,  the  Navajo  government  would  give  up  44  percent  of  its 
water  right  claim  in  the  basin. 

"Let's  remember,  waters  within  the  Navajo  Nation,  regardless  of  state 
lines,  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  Navajo  Nation,"  MacDonald  said. 
"Our  forefathers  fought  fearlessly  and  courageously  to  protect  the  land, 
natural  resources,  and  waters  within  these  sacred  mountains  because  it  was 
their  duty  and  their  obligation  to  future  generation. 

"Many  gave  their  lives  or  served  time  as  prisoners  of  war  to  preserve 
what  rightly  belongs  to  us.  They  sacrificed  much  to  regain  what  is 
rightfully  ours,"  he  added. 

The  Council  will  pick  up  their  debate  on  the  water  settlement,  followed 
by  a possible  vote,  during  the  special  session  Wednesday  at  the  Council 
chamber  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  The  session  will  continue  Thursday  if 
necessary.  Charley  said  he  expected  the  debate  to  be  lengthy. 

The  Council  must  pass  the  settlement  by  a simple  majority  of  its  88 
delegates  for  it  to  proceed  any  further. 

The  settlement  would  still  need  to  be  approved  by  New  Mexico's 
Interstate  Stream  Commission,  the  attorney  general,  the  11th  Judicial 
District  Court  and  the  U.S.  Congress  for  funding. 

The  delegates  had  taken  up  the  water  rights  issue  during  its  Dec.  15 
special  session.  It  was  dropped  after  the  200-page  plus  document  was  being 
read  into  the  record  and  delegates  began  walking  out.  Council  Speaker 
Lawrence  Morgan  adjourned  the  Council  when  it  could  not  keep  a quorum  of 
45  delegates  present. 

The  Dec.  10  settlement  draft  removed  $372.8  million  to  help  finish  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  canal  system  at  the  Navajo  Agricultural 
Products  Industry's  65,000  acre  farm  south  of  Farmington. 

There  could  be  some  Council  opposition  to  the  settlement  over  the 
removal  of  NIIP  funding  and  the  Navajo  people  giving  up  44  percent  of  its 
water  right  claim  in  the  basin.  Council  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates  of  Upper 
Fruitland  said  in  a recent  interview. 

Dim  Snyder:  jsnyder@daily-times.com 
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Shirley  blasts  war  in  Iraq 
By  Bill  Donovan 
Special  to  the  Times 
December  31,  2004 

GALLUP  - Calling  it  a waste  of  life  and  money.  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 
lashed  out  Monday  against  the  war  in  Iraq. 

"I  ask  myself  why  (we  are  fighting  the  war),"  Shirley  said  during  a 
year-end  press  conference  in  his  office. 

This  has  become  tragic  for  the  Navajo  Nation  as  several  times  during  the 
past  year,  the  nation  has  mourned  the  death  or  injury  of  a tribal  member 
who  had  been  fighting  the  war,  he  said. 

So  far,  three  Navajo  soldiers  have  died  in  the  war  and  several  have  been 
injured.  Shirley  said  that  one  Flopi  soldier  has  also  been  killed. 

And  as  the  injury  and  death  toll  has  mounted,  Shirley  said  the  only 
thing  he  can  do  is  ask  why. 

"What  was  the  rush  (to  go  into  the  war)?"  he  said. 

Not  only  has  the  war  caused  misery  to  Navajo  families  who  have  lost  a 
loved  one  but  it  also  affects  all  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  directly 
because  the  federal  government  is  taking  money  from  existing  Navajo 
programs  and  diverting  it  to  the  war  effort. 

As  domestic  programs  take  a back  seat  to  the  war  effort,  Shirley  said  he 
is  seeing  federal  officials  raid  the  Native  American  programs  because  that 
causes  less  political  dissension  across  the  country. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  currently  budgeted 
at  60  percent  of  need.  The  Indian  Health  Service  is  even  worse,  with  only 
50  percent  of  needed  funds  budgeted.  As  the  war  continues,  the  shortage 
will  only  get  worse,  Shirley  predicted. 

But  there's  something  else  that  tugs  at  Shirley's  heartstrings  - the 
photos  that  appear  in  newspapers  and  on  television  of  the  war's  effects  on 
the  civilian  population  in  Iraq. 

He  said  that  it  sickens  him  to  see  the  photos  of  grandmothers  and 
children  lying  on  the  road  dead  or  severely  injured. 

"That  really  concerns  me,"  he  said.  Grandmothers  are  the  ones  who  hold 
the  stories  of  the  people  and  as  they  die  off,  the  stories  are  lost,  he 
said.  And  the  death  and  suffering  of  the  children  is  just  as  bad. 

"I  look  at  all  of  this  as  a waste,"  he  said. 

Shirley  said  he  couldn't  understand  why  leaders  in  Washington  can't 
understand  what  this  war  is  costing  the  American  people.  "Except  for 
England,  we  have  no  allies.  The  (other  nations)  have  all  come  out  against 
us,"  he  said. 

But  as  Shirley  and  other  Native  American  leaders  speak  out  against  the 
war,  more  and  more  young  Navajos  seem  eager  to  join  it.  In  fact, 
recruiting  stations  in  the  border  towns  near  the  reservation  all  report 
increased  enlistments  since  the  war  began  - in  contrast  to  the  national 
trend  of  plummeting  enlistment  numbers. 

Local  recruiters  point  out  that  Navajo  youth  are  very  patriotic  and  come 
from  a society  that  does  not  shirk  its  duties  to  its  country. 

But  Shirley  can  only  shake  his  head  and  hope  the  war  ends  soon. 

He  said,  however,  that  despite  his  feelings  about  the  war,  he  would  not 
urge  Navajo  young  men  and  women  not  to  enlist. 

"That's  a personal  choice,"  Shirley  said.  "Each  person  should  make  their 
own  choice." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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O'odham  land  gets  8 rescue  beacons 

Devices  rekindle  debate  over  aiding  illegal  migrants 
BEN  WINOGRAD 
news@tucsoncitizen . com 
January  1,  2005 

Since  October,  the  Border  Patrol  has  installed  eight  rescue  beacons  on 
the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  to  cut  down  the  deaths  of  illegal  immigrants. 

The  Border  Patrol  estimated  172  people  died  in  the  desert  along  the 
Arizona-Mexico  border  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended  Sept.  30.  That's  up 
from  151  the  previous  year.  The  agency  rescued  at  least  562  people,  about 
200  more  than  in  2003. 

Many  of  the  migrants  died  while  crossing  the  arid  2.8  million-acre 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  where  summer  temperatures  frequently  top  110 
degrees . 

"It's  a very  barren  area,  and  it's  a long  distance,"  said  Charles 
Griffin,  a spokesman  for  the  Border  Patrol's  Tucson  sector.  "Bottom  line, 
when  you're  in  the  west  desert  corridor,  you  have  a long  ways  to  walk." 

The  Border  Patrol  first  installed  rescue  beacons  in  Arizona  in  2002, 
allowing  migrants  in  distress  to  summon  help  with  the  push  of  a button. 

Their  arrival  on  the  Nation  follows  the  deadliest  period  on  record  along 
the  state's  border  with  Mexico. 

Months  before  the  arrival  of  next  year's  death  season,  the  beacons  have 
rekindled  debate  inside  and  outside  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  over 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  illegal  immigrants  on  tribal  land. 

Migrants  en  route  to  the  United  States  long  have  trekked  through  the 
Nation,  where  sympathetic  residents  were  known  to  offer  food,  water  and 
even  rides  north. 

Over  the  last  decade,  however,  as  the  U.S.  government  blockaded  routes 
around  San  Diego,  Nogales  and  El  Paso,  border  traffic  increasingly  flowed 
across  the  reservation. 

After  tribal  lands  became  littered  with  trash,  abandoned  cars,  drug 
bundles  and  human  remains,  patience  wore  thin  on  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

With  resources  already  stretched,  O'odham  leaders  said  that  offering 
aid  - such  as  water  stations  - to  migrants  may  only  encourage  more  illegal 
crossings . 

In  2002,  the  district  council  passed  a resolution  objecting  to  the 
placement  of  water  for  illegal  immigrants  inside  district  boundaries. 

Now,  with  the  placement  of  rescue  beacons  on  the  Nation,  calls  have 
emerged  for  Tohono  O'odham  leaders  to  clarify  their  stance  toward 
humanitarian  aid  for  migrants. 

"Why  can  you  let  the  Border  Patrol  put  up  rescue  beacons,  and  yet  you're 
confiscating  the  water  stations?"  asked  Mike  Wilson,  a Tohono  O'odham  who 
has  left  water  for  migrants  on  tribal  land  for  more  than  three  years. 

"It's  a contradictory  policy." 

The  Border  Patrol  placed  four  of  the  Nation's  rescue  beacons  in  the 
Baboquivari  District,  home  to  a treacherous  migrant  trail  stretching  some 
30  miles  near  the  western  base  of  the  Baboquivari  Mountains. 

Disregarding  the  district  council  resolution,  Wilson  services  four  water 
stations  in  the  district.  Wilson,  a former  Presbyterian  pastor,  named  them 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

He  said  the  placement  of  rescue  beacons  near  his  stations  justifies  his 
actions  because  "if  they're  in  distress,  they  need  water." 

District  chairman  Ronald  Ventura  disagreed,  saying  illegal  immigrants 
who  use  water  stations  often  leave  behind  empty  bottles  and  damage  the 
land . 

"With  the  beacons  there's  no  (environmental)  problems.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  activate  the  button,  and  the  Border  Patrol  is  there,"  Ventura  said. 

The  Border  Patrol  first  installed  six  rescue  beacons  near  Yuma  in  March 
2002,  less  than  a year  after  the  exposure  deaths  of  14  stranded  migrants 
attracted  nationwide  attention. 


Today,  the  agency  maintains  18  rescue  beacons  in  the  Tucson  sector, 
including  those  on  the  O'odham  Nation,  and  11  in  the  Yuma  sector.  Combined 
they  have  led  to  the  rescue  of  113  people,  including  at  least  three  U.S. 
citizens,  according  to  the  Border  Patrol. 

The  solar-powered  beacons  attract  attention  through  flashing  blue  lights 
and  daytime  mirrors,  which  purportedly  are  visible  from  more  than  a mile 
away. 

A recent  visit  to  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  however,  revealed  that 
three  new  beacons  had  suffered  damage  that  rendered  them  less  visible  or 
perhaps  unusable. 

Mirrors  had  fallen  off  two  beacons  near  the  village  of  Topawa.  Farther 
north,  another  beacon's  solar  panel  had  come  unhinged  and  landed  feet  from 
a concrete  base. 

Border  Patrol  spokesman  Griffin  said  the  damage  likely  occurred  from 
wind  and  that  beacons  carry  back-up  batteries  and  are  routinely  serviced. 

No  one  has  yet  activated  any  of  the  rescue  beacons  on  the  Nation, 

Griffin  said.  However,  most  distress  calls  arrive  during  hot  summer  months 
Copyright  c,  2004  Tucson  Citizen. 
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Tribes  work  to  prevent  child  alcohol  deaths 
By  MICHAEL  MOORE 
Missoulian 
January  2,  2005 

MISSOULA  -The  disbelief  that  descended  upon  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation  after  four  boys  died  over  a six-month  period  from  drinking  is 
gone.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a complex  series  of  emotions,  a gritty 
resolve  within  the  halls  of  tribal  government  to  do  better  by  children, 
and  a long-held  frustration  that  surfaces  when  the  occasional  child  winds 
up  in  the  hospital  from  drinking. 

There's  also  a delicately  balanced  sense  of  hope  and  realism,  a way  to 
move  ahead  with  the  important  work  of  helping  children  deal  with  alcohol 
without  underestimating  the  power  of  generations  of  alcohol  abuse. 

"It  seems  like  we've  got  some  good  things  going,  but  I think  we  can't 
forget  that  we  are  fighting  something  that  has  been  a problem  for  our 
people  for  hundreds  of  years,"  said  Tony  Incashola,  who  heads  the  Salish 
Cultural  Committee.  "Sometimes  there's  a sense  of,  'Hey,  what  can  we 
really  do?'  but  you  can't  let  that  stop  you  from  trying." 

The  memories  of  four  boys  should  be  enough  to  keep  everyone  on  task. 
Tyler  Benoist  died  first.  He  was  14  years  old  when  he  went  out  for  a night 
of  drinking  with  his  friends  in  late  2003. 

The  group  spent  the  evening  drinking  around  Pablo,  but  they  wound  up  in 
a condemned  trailer,  where  Tyler  eventually  passed  out. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  trailer  caught  fire.  Another  boy  escaped  the 
fire,  but  Tyler,  unable  to  get  up,  died. 

Three  months  later,  Tyler's  younger  brother,  11-year-old  Justin,  and 
another  boy,  Frankie  Nicolai,  went  missing  after  skipping  out  of  school  on 
a Friday  afternoon. 

They  were  found  three  days  later,  dead  in  a snowy  hayfield  on  the  east 
side  of  Ronan.  Frankie  died  of  alcohol  poisoning,  his  blood-alcohol 
content  a nearly  incomprehensible  0.50.  Justin's  blood-alcohol  was  about 
half  that,  but  he'd  stumbled  to  the  ground  after  Frankie  went  down  and 
died  of  alcohol  and  hypothermia. 

They  boys  had  drunk  nearly  a half-gallon  of  vodka. 

Two  months  later,  with  the  reservation  still  reeling  from  the  deaths  of 
the  two  11-year-olds,  15-year-old  Joey  DuMontier  drank  most  of  a fifth  of 


whiskey  and  died  in  a chair. 

Something  had  to  be  done;  the  question  was  what. 

"We  can't  let  them  go  like  this/'  the  elder  Pat  Pierre  told  his  nation 
at  a rally  on  a cool  spring  day.  "We  have  to  make  their  deaths  mean 
something.  They  need  to  be  the  last  boys  to  leave  us  this  way.  We  have  to 
make  that  happen."  Although  there  were  critics  who  claimed  the  tribal 
council  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  wasn't  up  to  the 
task,  the  council  has  been  extremely  active  in  retooling  tribal 
government  to  better  respond  to  the  needs  of  children. 

The  central  change  in  tribal  policy  related  to  children  is  one  of 
priority  instead  of  a system  that  focuses  on  the  rights  of  adults,  the 
system  now  puts  children  first. 

"We're  moving  to  a system  that  makes  adults  very  accountable  for  what 
happens  with  their  children,"  said  Teresa  Wall-McDonald , who  heads  the 
tribes'  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  Development.  "The  council  has 
been  pretty  adamant  about  that." 

The  council  also  has  appointed  a "healthy  children  and  families  team," 
Wall-McDonald  said. 

"It's  a group  that  will  identify  any  systemic  ways  that  government  and 
service  agencies  can  be  more  responsive  to  children's  needs,"  she  said. 
"It's  a way  to  keep  children  at  the  forefront  of  what  we're  doing,  and 
it's  just  a really  positive  thing." 

The  team  has  been  working  on  the  tribal  children's  code,  which  outlines 
policy  regarding  children. 

"Our  first  thing  there  is  to  make  sure  that  if  we  err,  we  err  on  the 
side  of  children,"  Wall-McDonald  said. 

The  tribes  also  recently  took  part  in  a training  program  that  should 
ultimately  lead  to  formation  of  a drug  court.  The  court  would  be  family- 
oriented,  with  neither  children  nor  adults  treated  in  isolation  from  the 
other . 

"You're  dealing  with  the  family  as  a unit,  so  the  whole  system  is 
essentially  gathered  around  the  family,"  Wall-McDonald  said. 

Two  council  members,  Mike  Kenmille  and  lami  Hamel,  took  part  in  the 
training,  a move  Wall-McDonald  saw  as  evidence  of  the  council's  support. 
"To  me,  that's  solid  evidence  of  their  commitment  to  system  change,"  she 
said . 

Incashola  said  tribal  elders  have  also  become  more  involved  in 
children's  issues  by  connecting  with  tribal  programs  that  deal  with  kids. 

"They're  coming  at  this  from  the  perspective  of  making  sure  that  we  find 
ways  to  connect  with  the  positive  values  of  the  past,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
elders  have  felt  helpless  and  hopeless  about  passing  down  the  value  of 
family,  so  there's  a real  push  there  to  see  if  we  can  do  something  about 
that . " 

Despite  the  changes  and  despite  the  fact  that  no  more  children  have  died 
in  the  circumstances  that  claimed  the  boys,  Incashola  said  grief  is  never 
far  away  on  the  reservation. 

"When  you  lose  young  people,  I think  it's  something  you  never  quite  get 
over,"  he  said.  "There  will  always  be  something  that  makes  you  remember 
what  happened.  Those  are  wounds  that  never  quite  heal,  but  they  also  make 
you  remember  what  you  ought  to  be  doing  to  make  sure  the  same  thing 
doesn't  happen  again."  These  days,  that  sense  animates  the  work  of  people 
like  Wall-McDonald  and  others  who  toil  on  behalf  of  children  in  the  wake 
of  the  boys'  deaths. 

"On  a personal  level,  we're  reminded  every  day  of  how  diligent  we  need 
to  be,"  Wall-McDonald  said.  "You  have  to  come  back  every  day  with  the  same 
level  of  diligence  and  care.  You  just  have  to  own  that.  Every  day  is  an 
opportunity,  and  we  have  to  remember  that." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Klallam  Indians  caring  for  remains  at  Port  Angeles  site 
By  MELANTHIA  MITCHELL 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
January  1,  2005 

PORT  ANGELES  - Generations  of  Klallam  Indians  have  been  told  of  an 
ancestral  village  where  their  people  danced  in  longhouses  and  fished  off 
the  coast  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 

What  they  hadn't  known  was  that  their  ancestors'  remains  lay  in 
scattered  pieces,  devastated  by  decades  of  industrial  development, 
discovered  only  recently  during  the  state's  project  to  replace  the  aging 
Hood  Canal  floating  bridge. 

As  state  officials  face  the  difficult  and  expensive  task  of  finding  a 
new  site  to  build  the  bridge  pontoons  and  anchors,  a young  generation  of 
Klallam  is  left  to  care  for  hundreds  of  remains  already  unearthed  and  put 
to  rest  the  disturbed  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

State  archaeologists  have  said  the  site  is  the  largest  archaeological 
find  in  the  region  - the  result  of  a bittersweet  and  sometimes  painful 
process . 

"There's  a lot  of  good  coming  out  of  this.  It  just  shouldn't  have 
happened  this  way,"  said  Carmen  Charles,  23,  a member  of  the  Lower  Elwha 
Klallam  Tribe  who  has  worked  at  the  site  since  a month  after  a state 
employee  found  the  first  human  bone  fragment  in  August  2003. 

Hundreds  of  Klallam  have  since  visited  the  22.5-acre  waterfront  site, 
offering  blessings  and  performing  cleansing  ceremonies  to  ease  the  restive 
spirits  of  their  forebears. 

The  Klallam,  like  other  American  Indians,  believe  disturbing  sacred 
grounds  displeases  the  spirits,  which  can  lead  to  injury,  or  even  death, 
among  the  living. 

To  protect  themselves  and  their  families,  they  swipe  rusty-red  ochre  on 
their  cheeks  before  entering  the  grounds.  When  they  leave,  they  wash  their 
hands,  arms  and  faces  in  bitingly  cold  snowberry  tea. 

Working  alongside  state  archaeologists,  members  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  62  have  spent  the  past  16  months  delicately  scraping  away  layers  of 
dirt  and  mud,  uneasy  and  unsure  what  to  expect. 

Some  finds  offer  a welcome  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  a people  who  lived 
centuries  ago  at  the  village  Tze-whit-zen  (pronounced  cha-WHEET-zen, 
meaning  "inside  the  harbor"),  portions  of  which  date  back  more  than  1,700 
years . 

A sawmill  was  built  in  the  village's  place  in  the  1920s. 

Archaeologists  have  uncovered  shell  midden,  areas  where  the  Klallam 
disposed  of  their  food.  They've  found  the  crumbling  cedar  walls  of  six 
longhouses  - at  least  50  feet  to  100  feet  long  - and  a ceremonial  house 
with  a "spitting  rock"  still  in  place. 

Excavation  has  also  yielded  ivory  and  Chinese  coins  that  the  tribe 
believes  were  used  for  trade  by  travelers  who  stopped  at  this  harbor  inlet. 

"We're  grateful  for  the  artifacts  and  the  chance  to  educate  our  youth," 
said  Frances  Charles,  tribal  chairwoman. 

But  with  each  discovery,  it  gets  harder,  she  said,  especially  as 
hundreds  of  full  or  partial  human  skeletons  - sometimes  small  children  - 
are  pulled  from  the  ground. 

"That's  when  you  could  really  feel  the  cries  of  our  people,"  said 
Charles,  who  in  December  asked  the  state  to  stop  construction  at  the  dry 
dock  site,  although  it  had  already  spent  $58  million  on  a project 
initially  slated  to  cost  $283  million.  The  state  agreed  and  is  looking  for 
a new  location. 

As  part  of  an  earlier  agreement,  the  state  agreed  to  pay  the  tribe  $3 
million  to  buy  land  for  a new  cemetery  and  cover  additional  costs  related 
to  reburial. 

The  state  Transportation  Department  owns  the  site,  and  officials  want  to 
meet  with  the  tribe  to  decide  how  it  will  be  used.  Talks  are  on  hold. 


however,  as  both  sides  use  the  holidays  to  take  a break  from  the  issue. 

Both  tribe  and  state  were  aware  of  the  former  village,  but 
archaeological  reviews  determined  it  was  south  and  east  of  the  location 
where  they  planned  the  dry  dock. 

No  one  anticipated  the  discovery  of  so  many  remains,  including  crushed 
skulls  and  other  body  parts  that  surrounded  metal  and  concrete  water  pipes 

Wearing  a blue-and-white  bandanna  under  a dingy  white  hardhat,  Darryl 
Barkley  struggles  to  describe  how  he  feels  knowing  his  ancestors'  remains 
were  used  as  backfill. 

With  a quivering  voice  and  his  arms  in  a cradling  gesture,  he  recalled 
lifting  skeletal  remains  from  the  ground  for  the  first  time.  "There's  a 
lot  of  power  in  them  bones,"  he  whispered. 

Excavation  has  uncovered  800  isolated  skeletal  parts  and  other  artifacts 
Members  have  filled  nearly  300  makeshift  coffins,  with  crosses  cut  into 
the  lids.  Some  contain  the  fragile  remains  of  as  many  as  11  people.  Each 
has  been  wrapped  and  will  be  reburied  in  a white  blanket  to  keep  them  warm 

Lonnie  Charles  and  Mike  Watson  volunteer  to  take  the  cedar  boxes  to  a 
nearby  storage  building,  where  candles  are  lit  almost  daily  to  ensure  the 
spirits  remain  calm.  "I  guess  I feel  protective,"  said  Watson,  29.  "It's 
out  of  respect." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Indian  band  seeks  to  restore  tribal  status 
Winnemem  Wintu  face  end  of  traditional  ways 
By  DAVID  WHITNEY 
Sacramento  Bee 
January  1,  2004 

REDDING  - The  Winnemem  Wintu  call  their  village  Kerekmet,  and  though  the 
couple  of  dozen  people  who  live  there  are  as  poor  as  the  rundown 
collection  of  buildings  and  trailers  suggests,  they  occupy  hallowed  ground 

Ancient  spirits  are  invoked  in  the  smokehouse.  Stories  and  songs  passed 
down  for  dozens  of  centuries  are  taught  to  children  with  the  hope  that  the 
Creator  will  make  sure  that  their  children,  too,  know  them. 

There  is  grave  doubt  that  that  prayer  will  be  fulfilled.  This  band  is 
the  guardian  of  the  Wintu  Indians'  traditional  ways,  and  as  their  attorney 
said,  the  Winnemem  are  desperately  close  to  the  end. 

"The  odds  against  them  are  very  high,"  said  Derry  C.  Straus  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a prominent  Indian  law  attorney  who  regards  their  needs 
as  so  grave  that  he  represents  them  for  free. 

"Nobody  is  really  willing  to  go  to  bat  for  them,"  Straus  said. 

Kerekmet  is  reached  by  passing  through  a gate  along  Dry  Creek  Road,  over 
a brook,  past  curious  horses  and  around  a curve  in  the  once  graveled  road 
until  it  dead-ends  at  a collection  of  old  trailers. 

There's  an  old  ranch  house  dating  from  the  1930s  nearby.  That's  where 
the  visitor  is  told  to  wait  for  Caleen  Sisk-Franco,  the  band's  52-year-old 
spiritual  leader.  The  former  schoolteacher  is  late  for  an  interview. 
Children  are  dispatched  to  find  her. 

In  the  crowded  kitchen,  its  floorboards  exposed  by  disintegrating 
linoleum,  two  women  chop  onions  and  peppers  for  a salsa  that  will  be 
served  later  with  a dinner  of  beef,  chicken  and  salmon.  Karen,  who  is 
mentally  disabled,  sits  eating  cereal.  Marjory,  who  is  78  and  blind  from 
birth,  feels  her  way  to  the  table  to  sit  with  her  friend. 

Marjory  is  the  daughter  of  Florence  Jones,  the  Winnemem 's  former 
spiritual  leader,  who  built  the  farmhouse  that  serves  as  the  band's 


communal  dining  center  and  gathering  spot. 

When  Florence  Hones  died  at  age  95  a year  ago,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  her  obituary.  "Ms.  Hones  was  revered  among  many  tribes  for  her 
healing  abilities  using  native  plants  and  her  strict  adherence  to 
traditional  ways/'  the  obituary  read. 

Now  it  is  up  to  Sisk-Franco  to  carry  on  the  traditions.  Under  the  ways 
of  the  traditional  Winnemem,  she  takes  her  instructions  directly  from  the 
Creator,  said  her  husband,  Mark  Franco. 

This  day,  she  has  been  delayed  by  problems  far  removed  from  the 
spiritual  world.  A propane  tank  went  dry  in  one  of  the  trailers,  and  she 
is  on  her  hands  and  knees  trying  to  hook  up  a refill  and  light  the  pilot. 

When  she  finally  shows  up,  dinner  is  well  on  its  way.  Cars  and  trucks 
carrying  distant  band  members  are  arriving  for  the  evening  gathering. 

Sisk-Franco  settles  into  a chair  at  the  kitchen  table  and  begins  to 
explain  how  things  got  so  bad. 

Somehow,  in  the  band's  recent  past,  the  Interior  Department  concluded 
her  people  were  not  a tribe,  she  said.  How  they  reached  that  conclusion  is 
unclear.  One  day  the  band  was  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe,  and  its 
members  received  federal  health,  housing  and  education  benefits.  She 
graduated  from  California  State  University  at  Chico,  because  of  education 
aid  to  Indians,  and  worked  with  her  husband  in  recruiting  Indians  to  the 
campus . 

And  then  benefits  for  the  Winnemem  disappeared. 

They  want  this  recognition  restored,  the  mistakes  corrected,  the  wrongs 
righted . 

What's  made  the  situation  so  desperate  for  the  Winnemem  is  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  height  of  nearby  Shasta  Dam.  A bigger  Shasta  Lake  will  flood 
more  of  their  sacred  lands  and  herbal  gathering  grounds,  their  last  grip 
on  the  old  ways  they  celebrate. 

When  legislation  authorizing  the  dam  was  approved  by  Congress  in  1937, 
it  contained  a promise  to  acquire  property  for  the  Winnemem  to  replace  the 
4,480  acres  of  tribal  and  allotment  lands  that  would  be  inundated.  That 
promise  was  never  fulfilled,  Sisk-Franco  said. 

As  Shasta  Lake  rose,  183  Winnemem  graves  were  moved  to  a cemetery  on 
higher  ground.  Sisk-Franco  believes  that  cemetery  is  Indian  country,  which 
alone  should  qualify  the  band  for  tribal  recognition. 

But  that  is  being  hindered  by  apathy,  compounded  by  a persistent  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

Every  time  the  Winnemem  or  their  attorneys  talk  to  the  Interior 
Department  about  restoring  their  tribal  recognition,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  answers  with  a letter  saying  the  petition  for  tribal  restoration 
is  still  pending. 

The  petition,  however,  was  filed  by  a different  Wintu  band,  calling 
itself  the  Wintu  of  Northern  California.  They're  related,  but  not  the  same. 

"We  are  split  from  the  Winnemem,  but  Caleen  is  still  spiritual  leader 
for  a lot  of  our  people,"  said  Carol  Martin,  who  sits  on  the  Wintu  of 
Northern  California's  tribal  council." 

When  Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein,  D-Calif.,  asked  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  about  the  Winnemem  in  an  October  letter,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  responded  on  Nov.  1 with  the  same  old  refrain,  linking  them  yet 
again  with  the  Wintu  of  Northern  California. 

The  Winnemem  don't  want  to  petition  for  tribal  recognition,  a process 
that  for  the  Wintu  of  Northern  California  began  in  1993  and  still  is  a 
long  way  from  finished.  They  want  the  Interior  Department  to  correct  a 
long-ago  mistake,  give  them  what  they  should  have  gotten  before  Shasta 
Lake  began  to  rise,  and  return  to  them  their  tribal  recognition.  That 
would  make  them  eligible  for  $160,000  to  begin  putting  back  together  their 
struggling  tribe. 

Barring  that,  the  Winnemem  have  appealed  to  Congress  to  order  their 
tribal  restoration. 

Rep.  Wally  Herger,  R-Marysville,  whose  district  includes  the  Redding 
area,  has  said  he  believes  the  Winnemem  should  exhaust  their 
administrative  remedies  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  before 
expecting  any  congressional  help. 

Feinstein  says  she  will  hold  up  any  Indian  legislation,  including  the 


Winnemem  effort,  until  Congress  acts  on  what  is  for  her  a higher  priority 
--  her  measure  aimed  at  unraveling  a deal  that  gave  the  small  Lytton  Band 
of  Porno  Indians  the  right  to  develop  a huge  casino  at  San  Pablo. 

To  the  Winnemem,  the  process  denies  them  the  voice  they  are  entitled  to 
on  a matter  that  could  spell  the  death  of  their  traditional  ways. 

"They're  crippling  us  even  before  we  get  started,  and  then  they  are 
taking  everything  we  have  left,"  Sisk-Franco  said. 

(Distributed  by  Scripps-McClatchy  Western  Service,  http://www.shns.com.) 
Copyright  c.  2005  Monterey  Herald. 
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Oneidas  rule  out  role  in  bicentennial 

Nation  official  blames  comments  by  Madison  County  official. 

By  Alaina  Potrikus 
Staff  writer 
December  28,  2004 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  has  pulled  out  of  any  involvement  in  Madison 
County's  bicentennial  celebration,  citing  comments  bordering  on  "cultural 
racism"  by  Rocco  DiVeronica,  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

In  a Dec.  23  letter  to  county  historian  Deborah  Harmon,  nation  executive 
Peter  Golia  contends  that  at  a meeting  last  week,  DiVeronica  suggested 
"the  jobs  of  nearly  1,000  Madison  County  residents  who  work  for  the 
nation  do  not  matter  to  him." 

The  nation's  move  apparently  stems  from  a meeting  involving  DiVeronica, 
three  other  town  supervisors,  and  Golia,  the  nation's  vice  president  of 
communications,  among  others.  Sullivan  and  Oneida  town  supervisors  Dohn 
Gladney  and  Donald  Behr,  respectively,  who  were  at  the  meeting,  said  they 
could  not  recall  DiVeronica  making  any  derogatory  statements  about  the 
Oneidas . 

During  the  2 1/2-hour  meeting,  which  largely  centered  on  the  recent 
land-claim  settlement  involving  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  DiVeronica  said 
he  told  Golia  he  would  push  to  close  the  nation's  Turning  Stone  Resort 
and  Casino  in  Verona  if  the  Oneidas  of  New  York  didn't  come  to  the  table 
to  settle  their  34-year-old  land  claim. 

"Why  wouldn't  I go  after  something  illegal?  It's  my  job,"  DiVeronica 
said.  A state  Supreme  Court  judge  ruled  in  Duly  that  the  agreement  that 
allowed  Turning  Stone  to  open  in  1993  was  invalid  because  it  was  never 
ratified  by  the  state  Legislature. 

The  Oneidas  of  New  York  were  not  involved  in  a Dec.  7 settlement  that 
awarded  two  Indian  tribes  casino  rights  in  the  Catskills  in  exchange  for 
giving  up  land  claims  to  250,000  acres  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties. 
According  to  Golia 's  letter,  DiVeronica's  comments  show  "a  complete  lack 
of  respect"  for  the  942  Madison  County  residents  employed  by  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation. 

"His  insensitive  comments  border  on  cultural  racism  and  leave  us  no 
alternative,"  he  wrote.  "We  will  stand  alongside  our  employees  and  not 
participate  with  a person  who  shows  contempt  for  their  jobs,  the  nation 
and  its  culture."  A year  of  events  is  planned  for  the  county's 
bicentennial  in  2006. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Tribal  agreement  cuts  travel  distance  for  medical  scans 
Half-million  in  technology  installed  in  Tahlequah 
TAHLEQUAH  OK 
Associated  Press 
December  27 , 2004 

An  Oklahoma  Indian  tribe  has  teamed  up  with  a hospital  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  people  to  get  medical  scans. 

Cherokee  Health  Partners  is  a joint  venture  between  the  Cherokee 
Nation's  Comprehensive  Care  Agency  and  the  Tahlequah  Hospital  Authority. 

The  partnership  purchased  and  installed  two  new  nuclear  medicine 
scanners  at  Tahlequah  City  Hospital.  The  technology  cost  about  600- 
thousand  dollars. 

Officials  say  the  effort  has  put  cardio-imaging,  or  E-Cams,  within 
reach  of  both  tribal  and  non-tribal  people.  People  with  cancer  or  other 
life-threatening  diseases  can  qualify  for  free  use  of  the  machines. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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7th  Annual  Nominees 

A.  Artist  of  the  Year 

loseph  Firecrow  w Billings  Symphony  "Signature-Parmly ' s Dream"  (Papamouse) 
Litefoot  "Native  American  Me"  (Red  Vinyl) 

Mary  Youngblood  "Feed  The  Fire"  (SilverWave) 

R.  Carlos  Nakai  "Sanctuary"  (Canyon) 

Verdell  Primeaux  "Veterans  and  Honor  Songs"  (CR) 

B.  Best  Blues/lazz  Recording 

Cecil  Gray  & Red  Dawn  Blues  Band  "Indian  Harmony"  (CG) 

Ian  Michael  Looking  Wolf  Reibach  "Native  Blues"  (Cedarfeather) 

Hoy  Harjo  "Native  Hoy  For  Real"  (Mekko) 

Marc  Cary-Indigenous  People  "Native  Go  Go  Rhythms  Please"  (Fla) 

The  Red  Corn  Band  "Red  Corn  Sessions"  (AB) 

C.  Best  Compilation  Recording  - Various  Artists 
Compilation  19  Artist  "The  Rizing:  Best  of  Native  Hip  Hop  2004" 

Northern  Cree  & Friends  "Honoring  Singers  & Songmakers  Vol  2"  (Cyn) 

R.  Carlos  Nakai  "In  Beauty,  We  Return.  The  Best  of"  (Canyon) 

Various  "Best  of  the  Best  Vol  2"  (Cool  Runnings) 

Various  "Voices  Across  The  Canyon  Volume  6"  (Canyon) 

D.  Debut  Artist/Group  of  the  Year 

Bad  Moon  Rising  "Southern"  (Cool  Runnings) 

Burnt  - Project  1 "The  Avenue"  (Sunshine) 
lay  Nez  "My  Family"  (Dream  1) 

Rain  Song  "Rising  Son"  (Soar) 

Steve  Williams  "Change"  (CPR) 


E.  Best  Female  Artist 


Doanne  Shenandoah  "Covenant"  (SilverWave) 

Hoy  Harjo  "Native  Hoy  For  Real"  (Mekko) 

Kimberly  Dawn  "Healing  Dane"  (Sunshine) 

Qua  Ti  Si  "Through  Indian  Eyes"  (Shadagea) 

Yolanda  Martinez  "Native  Heartbeat"  (Legends  Alive) 

F.  Best  Folk/Country  Recording 

Annie  Humphrey  "Edge  of  America"  (Makoche') 

Dim  Boyd  "Going  To  The  Stick  Games"  (Thunderwolf ) 

Ga-Li  Raymond  Two  Crows  Wallen  w / Alicia  Pagan  "From  The  Outside  In"  (RW) 
Seymour  - Snow  "Home  Grown"  (Ekko) 

Qua  Ti  Si  "Through  Indian  Eyes"  (Shadagea) 

G.  Flutist  of  the  Year 

Billy  Whitefox  "When  The  Wind  Sings"  (Singing  Wolf) 

Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

Eddie  Three  Eagles  "Long  Trail  Home"  (Manitou) 

Robert  Tree  Cody  "Reflections"  (Canyon) 

Terry  Tsotigh  "Prairie  Rain"  (Blackbear) 

H.  Gospel/Christian  Recording 

Cherokee  National  Youth  Choir  "Desus  Is  Born  Today"  (Cher) 

Evan  Lee  "Heavenly"  (CPR) 

Rain  Song  "Rising  Son"  (Soar) 

Rezawrecktion  "It's  Time"  (Lions  Den) 

Robern  Talkalai  "Dohn  3:16"  (Talkalai) 

I.  Duo/Group  of  the  Year 

Blackfire  "Woody  Guthrie  Singles"  (Tacoho) 

Northern  Cree  "Rezonate*Live  at  Saddle  Lake"  (Cyn) 

Tha  Tribe  "Mad  Hops  and  Crazy  Stops"  (Cyn) 

Walela  "Live  In  Concert"  (Rich-Heape) 

Yarina  "Nawi"  (Yari) 

D.  Best  Historical  Recording 
Cozad  "California  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

D.  Norman  "Buffalo  Sky"  (Soar) 

Felipe  Rose  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

Masie  Shenandoah  &Liz  Robert  "Sisters:Oneida  Iroquois  Hymns"  S) 

No  Two  Horns  "A  Gallery  of  Art  and  Exploits"  (Makoche') 

K.  Best  Independent  Recording 

Charlie  Wayne  Watson  "Waking  Spirit"  (Desert  Winds) 

Eagle  Cloud  "Canhiya  Voice  of  the  Wood"  (Star  Eagle) 

Kansas  Begaye  "Beauty  of  the  Spirit"  (KB) 

Michael  Dacobs  "They  Come  Dancing"  (MD) 

Stan  Summers  "Walkin'  n Fire"  (CPR) 

L.  Best  Instrumental  Recording 

Arvel  Bird  "Big  Chief  Quetoos"  (Singing  Wolf) 

Echo  Greywolf  "The  Gathering  Field"  (Sunshine) 

Evren  Ozan  "As  Things  Could  Be"  (Point  of  Light) 

Doseph  Firecrow  w Billings  Symphony  "Signature  - Parmly's  Dream"  P) 

Spirit  of  the  Nations  "Spirit  of  the  Nations"  (Sunshine) 

M.  Best  Male  Artist 

Eli  Secody  "Butterfly"  (Secody) 

Felipe  Rose  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

Day  Begaye  "Songs  of  Colors"  (Canyon) 

Dimmy  Lee  Young  "Maya"  (Crystal  Feather) 

Randy  Wood  "Round  Dance  Blues"  (Canyon) 

N.  Best  New  Age  Recording 

Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

Evren  Ozan  "As  Things  Could  Be"  (Point  of  Light) 


11  Kent  "Come  & Get  To  Know  Me"  (Swinging  Wolf) 
loanne  Shenandoah  "Covenant"  (SilverWave) 

Thundenbeat  "Mayan  Landing  2012"  (Thundervision) 

O.  Best  Pop/Rock  Recording 

Blackfire  "Woody  Guthrie  Singles"  (Tacoho) 

Dying  Tribe  "Represent"  (Tribal  Relic) 

Holy  Wrath  - Ramondo  Emerson  "Holy  Wrath"  (CPR) 

The  9 Featuring  Micki  Free  "Ruff  Masters"  (Island) 

Tiger  Tiger  "Peace  from  the  Everglades"  (TTM) 

P.  Best  Pow  Wow  Recording 

Black  Lodge,  Star  Society,  Mocassin  Flats  "Blackfoot  Pow  Wow" 
Cozad  "California  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

Mystic  River  Singers  "Mystic  River  Evolution"  (Red  Bear) 

Tha  Tribe  "Mad  Hops  and  Crazy  Stops"  (Canyon) 

Young  Bird  "YB  Style"  (Canyon) 

Q.  Best  Producer 

David  Swenson  "Edge  of  America"  (Makoche') 

Rose,  Lawson,  Morris  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

Stephen  Butler  "Round  Dance  Blues"  (Canyon) 

Tom  & Robby  Bee  "Blackfoot  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

Tom  Wasinger  & Mary  Youngblood  "Feed  The  Fire"  (SWave) 

R.  Best  Rap/Hip  Hop  Recording 

Buggin  Malone  "Birth  of  a Warrior"  (Oarfin) 
lay  Nez  "My  Family"  (Dream  1) 

1SD  "Rezmade"  (Rezmade) 

Nightshield  "Nightshield-Kataztrophik"  (Nightshield) 

Shadowyze  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

S.  Record  of  the  Year 

Burning  Sky  "A  Simple  Man"  (Canyon) 

Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 
lim  Boyd  "Going  To  The  Stick  Games"  (Thunderwolf ) 

Mary  Youngblood  "Feed  The  Fire"  (SilverWave) 

Micki  Free  "The  Micki  Free  Experience"  (Island) 

T.  Song/Single  of  the  Year 

lim  Boyd  'Fry  Bread  Line'  (Thunderwolf) 

limmy  Lee  Young  'One  Voice  One  Cry"  (Crystal  Feather) 

Qua  Ti  Si  "Darkhorse"  (Shadagea) 

Tiger  Tiger  "Haya"  (TTMusic) 

Yarina  "0-la-la  Native"  (Yari) 

U.  Songwriter  of  the  Year 

Annie  Humphrey  "Edge  of  America"  (Makoche') 

Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

Felipe  Rose  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 
lames  Seals  "lames  Seals  Unplugged"  (Plumb) 
loy  Harjo  "Native  loy  For  Real"  (Mekko) 

V.  Best  Spoken  Word  Recording 

Gregg  Howard  "Cherokee  Warrior  Stories"  (Ind  Peoples) 

Mary  Louise  Defender  Wilson  "The  Way  We  Are"  (Makoche') 

No  Two  Horns  "A  Gallery  of  Art  and  Exploits"  (Makoche') 

Red  Hawk  & Nino  Reyos  "The  Songs  Remember"  (Mega) 

Sapokniona  White  Feather  "Master  Meditations"  ( Hawk) 

W.  Best  Traditional  Recording 

Clark  Tenakhongva  "Hear  My  Song,  Hear  My  Prayer"  (Cyn) 

Eli  Secody  "Butterfly"  (Secody) 

Ralph  Kotay  "Kiowa  Hymms"  (UNP) 

Randy  Wood  "Round  Dance  Blues"  (Canyon) 


Ray  and  Rhonda  "Together  As  One"  (Sunshine) 


X.  Best  Short  or  Long  Form  Video 

Brian  Hammill  "Spirit  Journeys"  (Native  Spirit) 

John  Two  Hawks  "Wild  Eagles"  (Circle  Studios) 

Miller,  Shenandoah  & Nakai  "Songs  of  the  Spirit"  (KNME/NAPT) 

Redtale  "Redtale-Live  at  the  Ryman"  (EKKO) 

Walela  "Walela  Live  In  Concert"  (Rich  Heape  Films) 

Y.  Best  World  Music  Recording 

Brian  Hammill  "New  Beginnings"  (Native  Spirit) 

Burnt  - Project  1 "The  Avenue"  (Sunshine) 

Gale  Revilla  "Liquid  Visions"  (Morning  Star) 

Thunderbeat  "Mayan  Landing  2012"  (Thundervision/Choctaw) 

Yarina  "Nawi"  (Yari) 

Z.  Native  Heart 

Autumn's  Child  "Four  Winds"  (CedarnSage) 

Kris  Delorenzi  "Beautiful  Great  One" 

Scott  August  "Sacred  Dreams"  (Cedar  Mesa) 

Spooky  Actions  "Songs  of  the  Nations"  (Muse  Eek) 

William  Eaton  Ensemble  "Sparks  and  Embers"  (Canyon) 

James  H.  Starkey 
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Pendleton  blanket  synonymous  with  achievement  for  tribal  members 
BY  LYNDA  V.  MAPES 
The  Seattle  Times 
December  27,  2004 

SEATTLE  - (KRT)  - Piled  nearly  head-high,  these  blankets,  so  thick,  so 
soft,  so  brilliantly  colored,  ignite  a rummaging  instinct. 

Hands  rooting,  heads  down,  conversation  muted,  shoppers  - middle-aged 
white  folks.  New  Agers,  Indian  people,  snowy-haired  retirees,  the  gamut  - 
search  the  stacks  with  intensity. 

On  any  given  day,  license  plates  on  cars  and  tour  buses  from  seven 
states  can  be  seen  in  the  parking  lot  of  this  store  at  Pendleton  Woolen 
Mills  in  Pendleton,  Ore.  With  customers  from  the  longhouse  to  the 
clubhouse,  few  companies  have  earned  such  broad  and  deep  loyalty.  And  one 
of  the  icons  they  seek  is  the  Pendleton  Indian  trade  blanket. 

Still  made  entirely  in  the  Northwest,  as  it  has  been  for  95  years,  the 
blanket  has  cult  status  among  collectors,  especially  Indian  people,  the 
company's  first  customers.  When  the  early  white  traders  came  calling, 
their  woolen  blankets  were  among  the  few  items  that  were  actually  high 
quality;  their  patterns  were  even  created  to  appeal  to  Indian  tastes. 

Pendleton  started  its  trade  in  Indian  blankets  in  1909  with  the  tribes 
of  Eastern  Oregon,  and  the  blankets'  popularity  quickly  spread.  While 
other  manufacturers  of  woolen  trade  blankets  have  come  and  gone  in  the 
Northwest,  only  one,  Pendleton,  remains. 

And  Native  people  buy  more  than  half  of  the  Indian  blankets  Pendleton 
sells.  If  it  matters  in  Indian  Country,  it  is  celebrated  with  the  gift 
of  a blanket.  And  a Pendleton  is  the  one  everyone  wants  - despite  its 
three-figure  retail  price. 

But  why  blankets?  And  why  Pendletons?  These  are  questions  that,  among 


Indian  people,  always  seem  to  astound. 

"It  is  pant  of  our  cultural  tradition,"  says  Laverne  Wyaco,  a Navajo 
from  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  pulling  a purple  Pendleton  from  the  stack.  In 
town  for  a conference,  "I  had  to  come  to  the  Pendleton  store. 

"We  save  up,  pawn  our  jewelry,  they  are  that  important,"  Wyaco  says. 
"When  we  have  a ceremony,  we  have  to  wrap  ourselves  in  a Pendleton,  not  a 
jacket.  And  it  has  to  be  a Pendleton.  It's  better  quality." 

The  tradition  is  rooted  just  as  deeply  among  Northwest  tribes,  where  "a 
Pendleton"  is  synonymous  with  a blanket. 

Each  year  when  the  Muckleshoot  tribe  holds  a ceremony  to  celebrate  the 
graduation  of  its  kids  from  high  school,  every  graduate  is  given  a 
Pendleton.  When  the  Skokomish  people  wanted  to  honor  Indian  elders  for 
preserving  Native  languages,  every  elder  was  folded  in  the  soft  embrace  of 
a Pendleton.  And  at  a Tulalip  ceremony  in  his  honor.  Democratic  State  Rep. 
John  McCoy  of  Marysville,  the  first  Washington  tribal  member  in  decades  to 
serve  in  the  Legislature,  was  wrapped  in  a chief's  robe,  a premium 
Pendleton  bright  as  a longhouse  fire. 

Among  Indian  people,  the  importance  of  blankets  dates  back  to  when  "a 
blanket  could  mean  life  or  death,"  says  Bruce  Miller,  a cultural  and 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Skokomish  tribe. 

Robes  from  sea-otter  pelts  and  buffalo  skin,  and  blankets  woven  from 
mountain  goat  or  dog  hair  were  used  before  traders  began  arriving  with 
wool  blankets. 

Warm  even  when  wet,  the  woolen  blankets  were  prized  not  only  for  their 
beauty  but  for  cutting  the  damp.  Northwest  chill  that  leaked  into 
uninsulated  longhouses. 

The  blankets  became  a form  of  wealth,  given  in  potlatch  ceremonies,  and 
used  in  trade  and  pawn. 

In  the  nearly  100  years  since,  Pendleton  has  grown  its  product  line  to 
include  everything  from  high-WASP  navy  blazers  to  custom  camouflage,  woven 
on  contract,  to  Indian-blanket-patterned  dog  jackets  and  commuter  bags. 

The  tribes?  Some  now  operate  casinos  big  as  international  airports.  But 
the  simple  gift  of  an  Indian  trade  blanket  still  has  special  meaning. 

"When  you  cover  someone  with  a blanket,"  Miller  says,  "you  cover  them 
symbolically  with  love." 

High  in  the  Blue  Mountains  above  Pendleton,  this  band  of  more  than  2,300 
Rambouillet  sheep  is  blissfully  unaware  of  its  venerable  place  in  history. 

But  this  January's  clip,  as  the  annual  winter  harvest  of  wool  is  known, 
will  mark  more  than  70  years  the  Cunningham  family  farm  has  been  raising 
wool  for  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills.  Used  in  shirts  and  blankets,  the  creamy, 
vanilla-colored  wool  leaks  like  cumulus  clouds  from  burlap  bales,  springy 
and  pungent  with  the  sheepy  smell  of  lanolin. 

Raising  quality  wool  is  no  picnic,  at  least  not  for  the  grower.  But  for 
the  sheep,  that's  exactly  what  it  is:  an  endless  summer  ramble  amid  the 
sagebrush  and  Ponderosa  of  the  Blues,  stuffing  themselves  to  their  heart's 
content  on  belly-high  grass. 

Not  a bad  life,  until,  seven  or  eight  years  of  grazing  later,  their 
teeth  wear  down.  Hence  the  appellation  "gummer,"  for  a sheep  whose  number 
is  up. 

Sheep  tender  Wilfredo  Palacios  of  Peru  keeps  watch  over  the  band  with 
help  from  his  three  crack  herding  dogs,  Duque,  Kevin  and  Pele.  "You  don't 
have  dogs,  stay  home,"  Palacios  says  in  Spanish. 

Juan  Erice,  sheep  foreman  for  Cunningham,  brings  Palacios  a new  box  of 
food  once  a week  and  moves  the  camp  trailer  with  a tug  of  his  pickup  to 
new  grass.  That's  about  it  for  entertainment  for  Palacios  and  his  dogs,  up 
there  in  the  Blues  with  nothing  but  a bicycle,  the  tolling  of  the  sheeps' 
bells  and  a big,  wide  sky. 

Quiet  and  gentle  with  the  dogs,  moving  slowly  and  patiently  with  the 
sheep,  Palacios  has  what  it  takes  to  stay,  alone,  with  a band  of  sheep, 
24/7. 

The  Rambouillets  make  his  work  easier  with  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
breed  to  stick  together.  "You  have  one,  you  have  them  all,"  Erice  says. 

There  is  the  occasional  cougar  to  contend  with,  and  maggot-laying  flies 


that  snug  in  wet  wool  after  rain. 

Dry  years  are  actually  worse.  Then,  sheep  stick  their  heads  into  just 
about  anything  to  find  grass,  forcing  leaves,  grasses,  seeds,  twigs  and 
more  into  their  fleece.  The  dreaded  VM,  or  vegetable  material,  as  it's 
known  in  the  wool  trade,  lowers  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  wool. 

The  goal  is  to  produce  a fleece  so  perfect  it  will  please  Dan  Gutzman, 
a.k.a.  Dan  the  Wool  Man,  manager  of  Pendleton's  wool  department.  Gutzman 
searches  out  flocks  on  farms  all  over  the  world  to  find  the  right  weight 
and  type  of  wool  for  the  right  Pendleton  product,  be  it  shirt,  blazer  or 
blanket . 

He  is  a second  generation  "brother  of  the  fleece."  Members  of  this  tiny 
cadre  of  experts  are  professional  wool  buyers,  fiber  fanatics,  able  to 
tell  the  tensile  strength  of  wool  right  off  the  sheep  with  a tug,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  fiber  within  half  a micron  at  a glance. 

About  half  the  wool  Pendleton  uses  comes  from  the  U.S.  The  wool  from 
five  countries  might  be  in  a single  blanket. 

Gutzman  plunges  his  hand  up  to  the  wrist  into  a fleece  in  the  back  of 
his  truck,  pulling  out  fibers  to  demonstrate  their  length,  crimp,  strength 
and  size,  all  crucial  to  the  "confession,"  or  price  a wool  buyer  will 
offer  for  fleeces  at  auction. 

It's  cushy  work,  literally:  "Baby-butt  hands,"  Gutzman  says,  holding  out 
pink,  tender  palms,  the  result  of  years  of  lanolin-soaked  labor. 

"My  wife  likes  it." 

In  this  factory,  even  the  repair-shop  pin-up  girls  wear  not  the  usual 
brief  bikinis  - or  less  - but  Pendleton  blazers  and  skirts  with  a demurely 
jazzy  flair. 

The  forklift  sports  a Pendleton  cover.  And  bits  of  wool,  soft  as  chick 
fluff,  kite  around  in  the  air  as  machines  spin  yarn  by  the  mile. 

The  only  remaining  woolen  mill  in  Oregon,  the  Pendleton  plant  is  a mix 
of  new  and  old.  Patterns  on  computer  disks  are  loaded  into  state-of-the- 
art  machines  that  can  weave  a blanket  in  more  than  a dozen  colors  in  24 
minutes.  In  another  wing  of  the  building,  cast-iron  carding  and  spinning 
machinery  still  sports  leather  drive  belts. 

The  company's  history  shows  at  Pendleton's  Washougal  plant,  too.  The 
newest  wool-processing  equipment,  installed  in  a $50  million  upgrade, 
keeps  company  with  floors  velvety  from  years  of  lanolin  tread  into  the 
wood.  A high-water  mark  shows  where  the  Columbia  used  to  flood  the 
building  before  the  river  was  dammed. 

Both  the  Washougal  and  Pendleton  operation  are  union  plants,  with 
average  wages  of  about  $12.50  an  hour,  and  a workforce  in  which  careers 
spanning  more  than  20  years  are  not  unusual. 

Threads  hanging  from  her  hair,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Carole  Carnes,  a 
21-year  veteran  of  the  Pendleton  plant,  is  deep  in  her  job,  mouth  pursed 
in  concentration  as  she  checks  rolls  of  woven  blanket  fabric  for  extra 
threads  or  flaws.  She  plucks  out  errant  threads  with  a pair  of  tweezers 
held  on  her  wrist  with  a leather  thong.  "I  always  have  lint  in  my  hair 
when  I go  home,"  she  says. 

At  this  stage,  the  fabric  looks  more  like  a towel  than  a blanket. 
Finishing  machines  at  the  Washougal  plant  create  the  blankets' 
characteristic  soft,  napped  feel. 

Each  blanket  will  be  inspected  again  at  Washougal,  where  workers  examine 
every  one  by  hand. 

Finishers  cut  the  blankets  to  length,  label  them,  sew  on  the  felt 
binding  and  box  them.  Hand-folding  the  blankets  just  so,  for  neat 
presentation  in  that  classic  blue-and-yellow-labeled  Pendleton  box,  is  the 
slowest  step  in  the  process. 

Organized  into  teams  of  eight,  the  blanket  finishers  each  have  their  own 
team  name  and  charter,  such  as  these  "Words  to  Work  By, " posted  at  The 
Wildf lowers ' work  station: 

"We  come  to  work  on  time. 

Like  a ray  of  sunshine 

Quality  is  a major  goal. 

Satisfaction  for  our  soul." 


Sir  Wooliam,  the  Pendleton  mascot,  is  grazing  new  pastures. 

The  stuffed  sheep  - life-sized  - holds  court  at  the  company's  Portland 
home  store,  amid  a line  of  home  furnishings  intended  to  appeal  to  a new 
kind  of  customer. 

Indian  trade  blankets  still  form  the  store's  "power  wall,"  as  Bob 
Christnacht,  manager  of  Pendleton's  blanket  and  home  division,  calls  it. 
"That  brings  them  in  the  store." 

But  once  they  get  there,  customers  will  see  not  only  vibrant  Indian 
trade  blankets  but  a summer-weight  Pendleton  blanket  in  solid,  soft, 
butter  yellow,  and  fern-patterned  curtains,  duvet  covers  and  luxury  linens 
Home  products  with  no  hint  of  a Western,  or  Indian,  theme  at  all. 

The  company  is  also  opening  more  of  its  own  retail  stores  to  better 
promote  its  brand,  rather  than  depend  on  department  stores  to  do  it  for 
them. 

C.M.  "Mort"  Bishop  III,  the  fifth-generation  president  of  Pendleton, 
said  the  new  products  and  retail  push  are  part  of  the  company's  decision 
to  grow  its  brand  beyond  the  Indian  blanket  and  nostalgic  niche  as  the 
company  everyone's  grandfather  bought  their  best  wool  shirt  from. 

"The  nongeometric  designs,  that's  a departure  for  us,"  Christnacht  says. 
"We  are  really  working  both  sides  of  the  market,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  European  luxury-style  customer." 

"We  love  the  warm  memories  of  Pendleton.  The  challenge  is  to  see  that  we 
have  relevance  in  current  lives.  What  we  love  to  hear  is,  'This  is 
Pendleton?  I didn't  know  you  made  this.'" 

The  company  also  began  over  the  past  10  years  to  source  some  products, 
including  cotton  shirts,  silk  sweaters  and  leather  jackets,  from  out  of 
the  country.  And  it  now  finishes  some  of  its  trademark  items,  including 
wool  shirts,  outside  the  United  States.  Sending  pieces  of  the  shirts  to 
Mexico  for  sewing  means  the  company  can  sell  the  shirts  for  $20  less  each. 
Bishop  says. 

"It  was  the  only  decision  we  could  make,  and  a huge  change.  We  would  not 
have  entered  a new  century  if  we  stayed  true  to  our  made-in-America  roots. 

Pendleton  cut  about  800  jobs  and  shuttered  plants  across  the  country,  a 
painful  move  for  a company  Bishop  described  as  "paternalistic,"  where  some 
workers'  families  had  been  with  the  company  for  generations. 

"The  big  difference  in  a family  business  is  the  long  pull,  making 
decisions  for  the  future,  not  just  anonymous  stockholders.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  transition,  these  last  10  years,  going  from  a totally  made-in- 
-America  product  line  to  a balance  of  international  and  domestic  sourcing. 

"We  are  not  keeping  everything  here,  and  we  are  not  sending  everything 
overseas.  It's  not  extreme,  it's  measured.  It's  about  balance,  and  it's 
very  healthy  for  us." 

Walking  past  a table  spread  with  new  designs  and  products  in  the  works 
for  the  coming  year.  Bishop  points  to  garments  he  says  the  company  never 
could  have  made  if  it  didn't  turn  outside  this  country  for  suppliers  and 
manufacturing. 

Even  the  Indian  blankets,  while  still  made  here,  are  changing.  The  line 
will  soon  include  a new  Urban  Tribe  Collection  for  spring  2005,  with 
designs  intended  to  depict  the  totems  of  new  types  of  "tribes"  - groups  of 
people  sharing  a common  interest:  Urbanites,  coffee  drinkers,  commuters 
tied  up  in  traffic,  wine  connoisseurs,  maybe  even  soccer  moms.  "Everyone 
belongs  to  some  kind  of  tribe,"  Christnacht  says. 

To  Bishop,  the  company's  future  is  about  holding  on  to  the  right  amount 
of  its  past. 

"We  have  to  write  new  chapters,  we  can't  stagnate  and  live  in  our  own 
world.  But  it's  very  important  for  us  to  maintain  our  history  and  our 
heritage . 

"Some  companies  have  become  just  a shell.  But  there  is  still  a place 
called  Pendleton  in  a Pendleton." 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Seattle  Times. 

"RE : NASA  SHARP:  Teen  American  Indians  Wanted"  


Date:  Saturday,  January  01,  2005  8:54  AM 


From:  WhiteEagleLady@aol.com 

Sub j : Teen  American  Indians  Wanted 


Mailing  List:  American  Indian  <amerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Forwarded  to  me  from  Tom  and  Deana  Sandage: 

I am  writing  to  request  your  help  in  spreading  the  word  about  NASA 
SHARP.  NASA  SHARP  is  an  eight-week  summer  mentored  research  program 
for  underrepresented  rising  juniors  and  seniors.  It  is  held  at 
universities  across  the  US.  Students  accepted  into  the  program  have 
their  transportation  paid,  also  room  and  board,  while  earning  a 
salary. 

For  these  students,  this  is  a life-changing  experience,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  get  more  students  from  American  Indian  groups  involved 
this  year.  The  recruiting  season  has  just  started,  and  our  deadline 
for  applications  is  February  14,  2005. 

How  can  we  work  with  you  to  spread  the  word  about  this  excellent 
program?  Is  there  a web  site  where  our  information  could  be  posted?  I 
have  attached  a flyer  and  a pdf  of  our  application  which  may  be 
useful.  We  can  do  direct  mailings  to  individuals  and  /or  churches, 
community  organizations  or  school  sites  you  specify. 

If  you  have  questions,  please  email  me  at  jstrandquist@nasasharp.com 
or  call  me  after  the  new  year  at  1-888-985-0303. 

Thank  you  and  have  a great  2005! 

lames  M.  Strandquist 

NASA  SHARP  Deputy  Program  Manager 

1-888-985-0303 

http://www.nasasharp.com 

"RE : The  Inca,  Maya,  and  - Cahokian?"  

Date:  Thursday,  December  30,  2004  8:34  PM 

From:  M3LaBurt@aol.com 

Sub j : The  Inca,  Maya,  and  - Cahokian? 

Mailing  List:  Soveriegn  Nations  <SovereignNations@yahoogroups . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

http://www.csmonitor.com/2004/1231/p20s01-alar . html 

The  Inca,  Maya,  and  - Cahokian? 

By  Amanda  Paulson  | Staff  writer  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
December  31,  2004  edition 

CHICAGO  - Mention  the  Incas  or  the  Mayas,  and  most  Americans  will  give  a 
nod  of  recognition.  But  talk  about  the  great  civilization  of  Cahokia  - 
once  the  largest  city  in  North  America  - and  you're  likely  to  be  met  with 
a blank  stare.  Few  people  have  heard  of  the  Hopewell  society  in  Ohio,  or 
the  Etowah  or  Moundville  cultures  in  the  Southeast,  despite  their  complex 
social  structure,  architecture,  religion,  and  art. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  hopes  to  change  that.  "Hero,  Hawk,  and  Open 
Hand,"  a collection  of  art  from  the  ancient  cultures  of  the  Midwest  and 
South,  aims  to  toss  out  old  notions  of  pre-Columbus  America  as  an  untamed 
wilderness.  It  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  an  unlikely  exhibition  for  a 
museum  known  for  its  grand  displays  of  Matisse,  Gauguin,  and  Seurat  - a 
collection  that  would  be  more  at  home,  perhaps,  in  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  a mile  south.  But  despite  a fair  amount  of  ethnographic 
information  and  historical  context,  the  emphasis  here  is  on  aesthetics  - 
and  the  curators  are  clear  that  the  objects  displayed  are  art,  not 
artifacts.  It's  the  artistic  quality  of  the  Hopewell's  carved  animal 
pipes,  or  the  stunning  Moundville  pots,  more  than  their  function,  that 
interests  them. 

"We're  trying  to  create  a fresh  approach  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
objects,"  says  Richard  Townsend,  curator  of  African  and  Amerindian  art.  "I 
hope  at  the  most  basic  level  that  visitors  will  carry  away  with  them  an 
emotional  imprint  - that  they  will  be  affected  by  the  beautiful  and 
powerful  works  of  art  shown  here." 


Many  of  the  pieces  are  indeed  stunning  - and  in  surprisingly  good  shape. 
The  first  room  is  devoted  mostly  to  the  Hopewell  society,  which  flourished 
around  AD  1000  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  to  Cahokia,  an  ancient  city 
just  outside  St.  Louis  that  existed  from  about  AD  900  to  1200. 

In  the  Hopewell  section,  the  most  riveting  objects  are  thin  mica  cutouts 
which  seem  almost  transparent,  of  a bird  talon,  human  profile,  and  a large 
hand  - subjects  which  gave  the  exhibition  its  name  and  which  held  deep 
symbolic  value  for  many  of  the  societies. 

By  the  time  of  Cahokia,  the  human  figure,  in  particular,  is  more 
developed,  and  often  represents  heroes:  Red  Horn,  also  called  Morning  Star 
or  the  Corn  Mother.  But  as  interesting  as  Cahokia 's  intricate  copper 
plates  and  engraved  whelk  shells  is  the  information  about  the  city  itself. 
A large  mural  on  the  wall  imagines  what  it  once  looked  like:  a city  of 
15,000  to  20,000  people  that  contained  large  earthen  pyramids,  scattered 
thatched  houses,  and  a spiked  wooden  wall  that  surrounded  the  central 
palisade . 

The  lack  of  general  awareness  of  such  civilizations  may  be  one  reason 
why  those  associated  with  the  exhibition  sometimes  display  an  almost 
missionary  zeal  when  talking  about  the  art's  importance. 

"It's  about  time  that  native  Americans  and  nonnative  citizens  realize 
that  in  the  eastern  woodlands  of  the  United  States  a great  civilization 
arose,  and  the  art  it  produced  is  equal  to  the  art  of  societies  at  a 
similar  level  of  development  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  any  time  and  place, 
" says  Kent  Reilly,  a professor  of  anthropology  at  Texas  State  University 
who  helped  conceptualize  the  exhibit. 

In  the  second  room,  the  focus  shifts  to  ceramics  and  carved  stone 
vessels,  but  some  of  the  common  threads  continue.  Many  of  the  red  and 
white  pots  from  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  are  in  the  shapes  of 
animals.  The  open  hand,  which  scholars  believe  symbolized  the  portal  into 
the  Milky  Way  where  ancestors  went,  recurs  frequently  in  the  Moundville 
art . 

The  Etowah  art,  meanwhile  - from  a warrior  aristocracy  in  northwest 
Georgia  - consists  largely  of  human  figures.  Elaborate  copper  plates 
depict  heroes,  while  stone  carvings  show  kneeling  and  seated  figures.  And 
the  Caddoan  ceramics  - from  sites  in  southwestern  Arkansas  and 
northwestern  Louisiana  - are  almost  exclusively  abstract.  The  distinctive 
red,  black,  and  white  designs  are  very  different  from  the  Southwestern 
art  that  many  people  are  familiar  with,  and  many  of  the  pots  are  oddly 
shaped,  with  bulbous  legs  or  triangular  bodies. 

The  exhibition  also  attempts  - with  varying  degrees  of  success  - to 
incorporate  modern  tribal  voices  and  histories.  Contemporary  native 
Americans  weigh  in  at  various  points  on  the  audio  tour  and  provide  the 
first  quote  on  the  entry  wall.  At  the  end  of  the  show,  two  paragraphs  sum 
up  the  Trail  of  Tears  and  the  deplorable  acts  by  the  US  government,  and  a 
film  shows  modern  efforts  to  reclaim  and  revitalize  tribal  culture.  With 
most  experts  unsure  of  the  links  between  contemporary  tribes  and  ancient 
societies  whose  art  is  on  display,  these  additions  seem  somewhat  forced. 

Still,  the  works  hold  meaning  for  contemporary  native  Americans, 
lereldine  Redcorn,  a Caddo  potter  from  Oklahoma  who  has  taught  herself 
ancient  ceramic  techniques,  says  that  seeing  her  ancestors'  art  achieve 
prominence  in  a museum  is  somewhat  bittersweet. 

"We  had  this  society,  and  because  of  removal  policies,"  it  was  lost,  she 
says.  "Seeing  this  - it  is  with  a sadness,  but  also  a hopefulness  that 
people  will  appreciate  the  history  and  art  and  culture  we  had." 

'Hero,  Hawk,  and  Open  Hand'  continues  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
through  Ian.  30.  It  travels  to  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum  in  February. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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New  longhouse  crowns  UO's  Native  American  initiative 
December  27 , 2004 

The  University  of  Oregon  will  join  with  the  nine  federally  recognized 
tribes  of  Oregon  on  Han.  11  for  a public  dedication  and  opening  ceremony 
of  the  new  UO  Many  Nations  Longhouse. 

The  structure  is  located  at  the  same  east  campus  site  as  the  previous 
longhouse,  east  of  the  UO  School  of  Law  at  1630  Columbia  St.  in  Eugene. 

The  ceremony  will  be  followed  by  a salmon  feast,  courtesy  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 

More  than  20  years  in  the  planning,  the  new  building  is  the  crown  jewel 
of  the  UO's  Native  American  initiative,  started  by  former  UO  President 
Myles  Brand  and  further  developed  by  President  Dave  Frohnmayer. 

At  3,000  square  feet,  the  new  longhouse  is  twice  the  size  of  its 
predecessor  and  showcases  environmentally  friendly  aspects  and  traditional 
features  that  represent  native  tribes  and  their  cultures. 

"The  longhouse  encompasses  many  programs  and  ideas  forged  over  the  past 
decade  to  learn  from  and  serve  Native  American  communities  and  individuals 
of  the  Northwest,"  said  Dave  Hubin,  executive  assistant  president  and  a 
key  participant  in  the  initiative.  "The  successful  completion  of  the  new 
longhouse  is  due  to  strong  support  from  the  Oregon  tribes.  Native  American 
faculty  and  staff  members  and  students  at  the  UO,  university  leadership, 
and  the  community  at  large.  It  has  been  a great  collective  effort." 

The  longhouse  was  designed  by  Seattle-based  architect  and  UO  alumnus 
Johnpaul  Jones.  He  is  known  for  such  projects  as  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  opened  last  summer,  as  well 
as  the  Longhouse  Education  and  Cultural  Center  at  Evergreen  State  College 
in  Washington  state,  the  Makah  Tribal  Center  in  Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  and  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Art  in  New  Mexico.  He  modeled  the  UO 
structure  after  a traditional  longhouse  of  the  Kalapuya  Indians,  the  first 
people  known  to  have  lived  at  the  junction  of  the  McKenzie  and  Willamette 
rivers,  which  run  through  Eugene  very  near  the  university. 

Portland  State  University  opened  a Native  American  Student  and  Community 
Center  in  2003. 

Copyright  c.  2004  American  City  Business  Journals  Inc. 
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Canadians  rate  Native  issues  a low  priority 
Max  Maudie,  Sweetgrass  Writer,  Ottawa 
December  - 2004 

According  to  a recent  poll,  most  Canadians  do  not  consider  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  Aboriginal  Canadians  to  be  a high  priority  for  the 
federal  government. 

The  poll,  conducted  by  the  Centre  for  Research  and  Information  on  Canada 
(CRIC),  suggests  almost  one  in  two  Canadians  (49  per  cent)  believe  that 
Aboriginal  Canadians  are  on  an  equal  footing  with,  or  better  off  than, 
other  Canadians.  Forty-four  per  cent  say  Aboriginal  people  are  worse  off 
than  other  Canadians. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  Canadians  rated  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
Aboriginal  Canadians  a high 
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Potawatomi  mkokisis/moon  of  the  bear 
Pima  gi'ihothag  mashath/moon  when  animals  lose  their  fat 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  - 
s ch  mA  mL  tL 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 


Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Soveriegn  Nations,  American  Indian  Alliance,  NDNAIM, 
First  Nations  Skyvillage  and  Native  Religions  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


"People  in  Montana  need  to  know  that 
Montana.  It's  a step  forward,  but  we 

Crow  Tribal  Chairman  Carl  Venne  on 

to  participate  in  the  2005  Montana 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

i Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Indian  tribes  are  part  of 
have  a long  way  to  go." 

Tribal  Peoples  being  asked 
Gubernatorial  Inauguration 

The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


My  wife,  Danet,  raises  an  important  point  for  ALL  tribes  to  consider: 


The  first  two  articles  in  this  issue  address  a critical  turning  point  in 
tribal  sovereign  rights  over  tribal  land.  The  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
arguments  this  week  to  judge  whether  property  that  once  belonged  to  an 
Indian  nation  (in  this  case,  the  Oneida)  and  that  has  been  reacquired  by 
that  nation,  shoud  be  considered  part  of  the  sovereign  nation,  or  should 
it  be  treated  as  foreign-owned  property  under  the  legal  jurisdiction  of 
state  and  municipal  governments?  The  Supreme  Court  had  already  determined 
in  a prior  decision  that  the  Oneida  had  a valid  original  claim  on  the 
property  in  question. 

In  Oklahoma,  there  are  differing  attitudes  about  the  case.  Some  tribes 
support  the  Oneida  in  their  claims.  Others  say  it  doesn't  matter  to  them 
because  "it  won't  impact  us."  Well,  maybe,  maybe  not.  New  York  and  it 
municipalities  are  not  the  only  entities  who  would  like  to  exert  control 
and  collect  taxes  from  tribes  whose  lands  fall  on  their  "turf."  If  the 
Oneida  lands'  sovereignty  is  eroded  in  this  case,  no  matter  how  carefully 
or  narrowly  the  intrusion  is  effected,  there  will  be  a snowball  effect. 
Whether  or  not  other  tribes'  situations  exactly  match  those  of  the  Oneida 
is  irrelevant.  Any  unfavorable  decision  is  going  to  result  in  a rush  of 
claims  by  states  and  surrounding  counties  and  cities  to  regulate  or  tax 
Indian  enterprises  within  their  borders.  Win  or  lose,  tribes  will  see 
years  of  hard-won  resources  dwindled  away  on  legal  fees  while  individual 
cases  wind  through  interminable  courts. 

Even  those  of  us  not  on  reservations  can't  afford  to  sit  on  our  hands 
while  Indian  nations'  sovereign  rights  are  eroded.  We  can't  sway  a 
Supreme  Court  decision,  but  we  can  demand  that  the  BIA  --  an  agency  that 
is  supposed  to  defend  treaty  rights  --  do  so  vigorously.  And  we  can 
present  a united  front  with  our  reservation  brothers  that  says  --  enough 
of  our  land  was  taken  and  is  being  used  for  somebody  else's  benefit.  What 
little  land  Indians  have  retained,  we  should  be  able  to  use  as  we  see  fit, 
and  keep  the  proceeds  of  our  labors  to  benefit  our  own  people. 


+/// 

lanet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 
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Indian  land  dispute  could  have  far-reaching  effects 

Duluth  News-Tribune 

WILLIAM  KATES 

Associated  Press 

January  8,  2005 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  - The  fight  is  over  10  small  parcels  of  land  in  New  York' 
smallest  city. 

The  outcome,  though,  could  affect  millions  of  acres  of  Indian  land 
throughout  the  country  and  change  the  way  Indian  lands  are  taxed  and 
governed,  attorneys  say. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  scheduled  to  hear  arguments  Tuesday  in  a tax 
dispute  between  the  tiny  city  of  Sherrill  - covering  one  and  a half  square 
miles  with  about  3,000  residents  - and  the  prosperous  Oneida  Indian  Nation 
A federal  district  judge  and  a federal  appeals  court  have  previously  sided 
with  the  Oneidas. 

The  court's  ruling  will  have  far-reaching  effects  in  upstate  New  York, 
where  more  than  330,000  acres  are  now  subject  to  Indian  land  claims. 

"There  are  important  issues  to  hopefully  be  settled.  Everyone  is 
watching  where  the  court  goes  with  this,"  said  Madison  County  Attorney 
John  Campanie. 

With  profits  from  its  successful  Turning  Stone  Casino  and  Resort,  the 
Oneidas  have  acquired  nearly  17,000  acres  of  former  reservation  land  in 
Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  including  10  properties  in  Sherrill,  35  miles 
east  of  Syracuse.  The  properties  include  a gas  station,  a convenience 
store  and  a now-closed  T-shirt  printing  plant. 

In  2000,  the  city  foreclosed  on  the  10  properties  over  $12,000  in  unpaid 
property  taxes.  The  Oneidas  said  the  land  had  reverted  to  its  reservation 
status,  and  was  exempt  from  all  local  and  state  laws  - including  tax  laws. 

The  central  question  in  the  case  is  what  happens  to  land,  once  part  of 
an  Indian  reservation,  that  is  reacquired  by  the  tribe.  Is  the  land 
sovereign,  free  of  all  but  federal  and  tribal  laws?  Or  are  tribes  like  any 
other  landowner,  subject  to  local  and  state  laws? 

"The  (Oneida)  land  is  not  contiguous  so  there  is  a checker-boarding 
effect,  and  that  deprives  local  governments  their  right  to  be  self- 
governing,"  said  Campanie,  whose  county  is  about  80  percent  former 
reservation  land. 

"So  you  have  street  corners  or  the  middle  of  a block  where  they  don't 
have  to  pay  taxes,  where  local  zoning  laws  don't  apply,  where  police  and 
firefighters  have  no  jurisdiction,"  Campanie  said.  "That's  chaos." 

Sherrill  City  Attorney  Ira  Sacks  said  if  the  lower  court  decisions  are 
allowed  to  stand,  "the  tax  base  and  viability  of  cities  such  as  the  city 
of  Sherrill  - across  New  York  and  elsewhere  - will  be  imperiled." 

More  than  a dozen  upstate  counties  contain  Indian  country  or  former 
reservation  lands  that  could  be  affected  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
said  Steve  Acquario,  interim  executive  director  for  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Counties. 

"We  respect  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  but  taxation  and 
jurisdiction  have  become  very  volatile  issues  for  a growing  number  of 
upstate  municipalities,"  said  Acquario,  whose  organization  filed  legal 
papers  supporting  Sherrill. 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  one  of  six  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  and  its  members  once  lived  on  about  6 million  acres  in  central 
New  York  state,  stretching  from  the  Pennsylvania  border  to  the  St. 

Lawrence  River  and  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  western  foothills  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains. 

Joined  by  other  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin  and  Ontario,  New  York's  Oneidas 
have  been  in  a long-running  land  claim  lawsuit  against  New  York  state  for 


the  return  of  250,000  acres  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  they  claim  the 
state  illegally  bought  from  the  tribes  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  a related  1985  case  that  the  Oneidas  had 
a valid  claim  to  their  former  reservation  lands.  As  a result,  land  claims 
by  the  Mohawks  and  Cayugas,  two  other  upstate  New  York  tribes,  also 
advanced  in  the  court  system,  while  the  state  and  tribes  tried  to 
negotiate  settlements. 

"The  Oneida  Nation  is  hopeful  the  Supreme  Court  will  recognize  its 
rights  on  its  reservation  land,"  said  Oneida  spokesman  Mark  Emery. 

John  Dossett,  the  general  counsel  for  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  which  represents  more  than  250  tribes  and  is  the  nation's  largest 
American  Indian  organization,  said  the  law  already  is  clear  that  local  and 
state  governments  cannot  tax  Indians  without  specific  federal  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  approving  it.  It  also  is  clear,  he  said,  that  an  Indian 
reservation  can  only  be  disestablished  by  Congress. 

"The  federal  statutes  provide  clear,  bright  lines  regarding  Indian  law," 
Dossett  said.  "Our  tribes  are  concerned  the  Supreme  Court  will  abandon 
time-honored  principles  of  Indian  law  and  redefine  what  reservation  land 
is,  and  that  would  create  chaos." 

Even  if  the  decision  has  limited  effect  outside  of  New  York,  the 
ramifications  will  touch  tribes  from  other  states,  such  as  the  Oneidas  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Seneca-Cayugas  of  Oklahoma,  both  of  whom  trace  their 
history  back  to  New  York  and  are  parties  to  the  New  York  land  claims. 

The  case  is  Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York,  03-855. 

ON  THE  NET 

Oneida  Indian  Nation:  http://oneida-nation.net 
U.S.  Supreme  Court:  www.supremecourtus.gov 
Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News-Tribune. 
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Case  may  not  affect  state's  tribes 
Muskogee  Phoenix 

By  Clifton  Adcock,  Phoenix  Staff  Writer 
January  9,  2005 

A U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  a case  slated  to  be  heard  Tuesday  may  or 
may  not  affect  Oklahoma  Indian  tribal  lands  and  sovereignty,  depending  on 
who  one  talks  to. 

Officials  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  said  the  tribe  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  ruling  in  City  of  Sherrill,  N.Y.,  v.  Oneida  Indian  Nation 
of  New  York,  but  officials  with  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokees,  a 
smaller  tribe  also  headquartered  in  Tahlequah,  said  the  case  is  a threat 
to  all  Indian  tribal  sovereignty. 

"I  don't  think  it's  something  that  affects  us  at  all,"  Cherokee  Nation 
spokesman  Mike  Miller  said.  "We  don't  anticipate  it  will  have  an  effect  on 
the  Cherokee  Nation  because  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"The  facts  are  more  specific  to  that  tribe  and  their  government.  All  of 
our  land  is  already  in  trust.  It's  not  an  issue  that  affects  tribes  in 
Oklahoma,  generally.  We're  not  in  the  same  boat  they  are." 

Miller  said  the  ruling  would  not  affect  either  the  tribe's  sovereignty 
or  the  taxation  on  its  land. 

The  Creek  Nation  was  contacted  by  the  Phoenix  regarding  the  case,  but 
did  not  return  messages  left  for  Principal  Chief  A.  D.  Ellis. 

Dianne  Barker  Harrold,  attorney  for  the  Keetoowahs,  said  the  case  may 
have  bearing  on  Indian  sovereignty  --  if  the  court  ruled  for  the  tribe,  it 
would  strengthen  tribal  sovereignty.  If  it  ruled  against  the  tribe,  it 
would  erode  that  sovereignty,  she  said. 


"Tribes  are  very  protective  of  their  sovereignty,  so  any  case  that  would 
impede  our  sovereignty  is  something  we're  watchful  of,"  Barker  Harrold 
said.  "Indian-controlled  tribal  lands  are  something  very  sacred  to  Indian 
tribes.  It's  very  important  to  keep  that  sovereignty  because  it's  all  we 
have. " 

Barker  Harrold  said  the  ruling  will  affect  all  tribes,  and  that  she  had 
confidence  the  court  would  rule  in  favor  of  the  tribe. 

"For  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  rule  would  affect  every  Indian 
tribe,"  she  said.  "I  can't  imagine  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruling 
in  a way  that  would  erode  the  sovereignty  of  Indian  tribes." 

Barker  Harrold  said  taxing  tribes  would  only  hurt  the  state  government, 
because  it  would  take  away  money  used  to  help  members  of  the  tribe  who 
would  otherwise  seek  assistance  from  the  state. 

You  can  reach  reporter  Clifton  Adcock  at  684-2926 
or  cadcock@muskogeephoenix.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Muskogee  Phoenix. 
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Please  forward. 

My  Fellow  Native  Americans, 

My  name  is  Robert  Lame  Bull  McDonald,  MD.  I am  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation 
and  I am  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  & Chippewa 
Indians . 

I am  also  leading  a team  of  volunteers  to  help  the  victims  of  Tsunami 
Country.  You  can  read  about  us  on  the  front  page  of  Indian  Country  Today 
available  on  their  web  sites. 

Our  team  is  called  the  Native  American  E.A.G.L.E.S.  That  stands  for 
Emergency  Air  to  Ground  Lift  and  Evacuation  Service  but  we  do  much  more. 

Right  now  we  are  trying  to  raise  money  to  fund  our  efforts.  We  have  a 
non-profit  fund  for  tax  and  legal  accounting  called  Youth  Imperative  that 
will  allow  a sub  account  for  the  Native  American  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

I apologize  if  this  all  seems  sudden  and  gruff  but  I am  in  the  middle  of 
responding  to  a global  emergency.  My  team  has  yet  to  develop  a chief  in 
charge  of  fund  raising.  My  job  on  the  team  is  to  save  lives,  as  many  as 
possible . 

Can  Native  America  band  together  as  one  and  support  the  EAGLES  as  we 
provide  emergency  medical  and  social  relief  for  the  victims  of  Tsunami 
Country? 

Thank  you  sincerely, 

Robert  Lame  Bull  McDonald,  MD 
indianrobert@msn . com 

Article:  http://www.indiancountry.com/ content . cfm? id =1096410103 
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ANWR  top  priority  for  energy  chief 

By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 

Danuary  5,  2005 


WASHINGTON  - The  top  U.S.  Senate  Republican  with  authority  over  energy 
matters  on  Tuesday  named  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  as  his  first  priority  for  the  coming  congressional  session. 

New  Mexico  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  after  being  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  immediately  issued  a news 
release  touting  his  plans  for  the  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  in 
Alaska's  northeast  corner. 

"We  are  going  to  make  a push  to  develop  our  vast  oil  resources  in  the 
Arctic  Refuge  in  a way  that  leaves  the  environment  pristine  while 
stabilizing  oil  prices  and  enhancing  our  energy  independence,"  he  said. 

According  to  government  mid-range  estimates,  the  area  has  about  5 
billion  barrels  of  developable  oil  at  prices  of  $26.20  per  barrel.  That's 
about  a third  of  the  total  oil  pumped  from  the  North  Slope  since  1977. 

Drilling  opponents  say  it  isn't  enough  to  make  a difference  in  the 
nation's  energy  prices  or  independence  and  development  will  sacrifice  an 
irreplaceable  wilderness. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  drilling  in  the  past  two 
congressional  sessions  as  part  of  a national  energy  bill.  But  Domenici 
indicated  Tuesday  that  he  is  done  with  that  strategy,  which  has  foundered 
on  filibuster  threats  in  the  Senate.  Supporters  didn't  have  the  60  votes 
necessary  to  stop  the  endless  speeches  permitted  in  that  chamber. 

Instead,  Domenici  said,  he  expects  to  use  a budgetary  process  that 
avoids  a filibuster.  That  also  has  failed  in  the  past,  but  this  year,  with 
Republican  gains  in  the  election,  drilling  supporters  think  they  have  the 
51  votes  necessary  to  succeed. 

Sen.  Lisa  Murkowski,  R-Alaska  and  a member  of  Domenici 's  committee,  also 
put  ANWR  drilling  at  the  top  of  her  list  after  being  sworn  into  office 
Tuesday. 

Murkowski,  47,  becomes  the  first  Alaskan  senator  to  have  been  born  in 
the  state,  the  result  of  having  been  the  first  woman  to  win  a statewide 
race  in  Alaska. 

Appointed  by  her  father  after  he  quit  the  U.S.  Senate  and  won  the 
governorship  in  2002,  Murkowski  went  on  to  defeat  former  Democratic  Gov. 
Tony  Knowles  by  a margin  of  about  3 percent  in  November. 

Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska,  also  was  sworn  into  office  Tuesday,  after  an 
election  in  which  he  faced  no  significant  opposition  and  used  much  of  his 
time  and  money  to  boost  Murkowski. 

Young,  71,  has  served  Alaska  in  the  House  since  a special  election  in 
1973  and  now  is  the  third  highest-ranking  Republican. 

That  seniority  gained  Young  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Transportation 
and  Infrastructure  Committee  in  2001.  He  said  Tuesday  that,  besides  ANWR, 
he  will  push  for  passage  of  a bill  setting  highway  spending  levels  for  the 
next  several  years.  The  House  and  Senate  couldn't  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  spending  level  in  2004  and  the  bill  died.  Congress  extended  current 
spending  levels  through  mid-2005. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska,  did  not  face  re-election  last  year.  Stevens 
likely  will  be  elected  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee  today,  leaving  his  six-year  chairmanship  of,  but 
not  his  membership  on,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

Stevens,  81,  has  served  in  the  Senate  since  his  appointment  in  1968. 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached  (202)  662-8721 
or  sbishop@newsminer.com  . 

Copyright  c.  2004  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  & Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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NEW  TOWN,  N.D.:  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  protest  oil  and  gas  leases 
Associated  Press 
lanuary  2,  2005 

NEW  TOWN,  N.D.  - Four  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  in  McKenzie  and  Billings 
counties  are  the  subject  of  protests  by  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

The  land,  which  is  off  the  reservation,  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  managed  as  the  Little  Missouri  National  Grasslands.  The 
federal  oil  and  gas  acres  under  the  surface  are  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  tribe  says  the  areas  have  cultural  ties. 

The  BLM  has  dismissed  two  of  the  tribal  protests  and  the  tribe  is 
appealing  the  first  dismissal.  The  second  dismissal,  dated  Dec.  21,  could 
also  be  appealed. 

The  tribe  protested  sales  in  May,  Duly,  September  and  November, 
involving  86,000  acres  and  some  of  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  North  Dakota.  Lease  prices  escalated  with  each  sale, 
finally  bringing  $11  million  for  29,000  acres  in  November.  That  compared 
to  $500,000  for  half  that  many  acres  at  the  BLM's  March  sale. 

Larry  Melvin,  who  manages  the  Forest  Service's  mineral  program  in  North 
Dakota,  said  the  tribes'  protest  was  announced  at  the  time  of  the  November 
sale,  but  it  did  not  deter  12  companies  from  bidding. 

Chun  Wong,  the  BLM  oil  and  gas  branch  chief,  said  leaseholders  can  drill 
for  oil  while  their  lease  is  under  protest.  Only  a favorable  decision  for 
the  tribe  would  stop  activity  on  the  protested  acres,  he  said. 

Elliott  Milhollin,  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes'  Washington,  D.C. 
attorney,  said  the  BLM  is  required  to  conduct  a National  Flistoric 
Preservation  Act  survey  before  a lease  sale.  It  is  not  enough  to  act  on 
specific  drilling  permits,  he  said. 

"Adverse  effects  on  traditional  cultural  properties  often  cannot  be 
mitigated  by  minor  changes  in  the  location  of  a drilling  pad,  much  less  by 
archaeological  data  recovery,"  he  said. 

In  its  response,  the  BLM  said  it  only  makes  sense  to  inventory  cultural 
sites  when  it  knows  where  wells  will  be  drilled. 

As  an  example,  the  BLM  cited  Blue  Buttes  near  New  Town,  which  are 
excluded  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  because  the  tribes  identified  the  buttes 
as  a spiritual  site  in  1998. 

It  dismissed  the  protest  of  the  November  sale,  saying  the  tribes  had  not 
identified  cultural  ties  to  any  of  the  parcels  that  were  offered. 

Oil  development  is  on  the  increase  in  western  North  Dakota,  centering 
around  three  "big  play"  zones,  Melvin  said.  The  three  zones  are  near 
Alexander,  in  an  area  between  Sidney,  Mont.,  and  Fairfield,  and  north  of 
Medora  on  the  eastern  sides  of  Billings  and  Golden  Valley  counties. 

The  Forest  Service  is  deciding  whether  to  let  the  Whiting  Oil  company  of 
Denver  conduct  seismic  exploration  on  48  sections  of  the  Little  Missouri 
National  Grasslands  east  of  Fairfield. 

Melvin  said  companies  are  looking  at  the  potential  for  re-entering  old 
fields  with  horizontal  drills. 
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Our  manifest  destiny,  our  duty  - The  Union 
lanuary  6,  2005 

While  substituting  for  a U.S.  Flistory  class,  I began  musing  through  the 
textbook.  Upon  browsing  through  the  section  that  covered  America's 
expansion  into  the  West,  I came  across  an  old  term  that  I had  not 
considered  in  a while.  The  term  was  "manifest  destiny."  Manifest  destiny 
was  a term  coined  in  the  1840s  during  the  height  of  America's  desire  to 
expand  west. 

The  textbook  explains  the  term  this  way:  "Many  Americans  believed  that 


their  movement  westward  was  predestined  by  God.  The  phrase  'manifest 
destiny'  expressed  the  belief  that  the  United  States  was  ordained  to 
expand  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  into  Mexican  and  Native  American 
territory."  Many  Americans  also  believed  that  this  destiny  was  manifest, 
or  "obvious  and  inevitable."  While  this  belief  may  not  have  been  the 
direct  cause  for  our  expansion  west,  the  movement  that  it  tried  to 
justify  remains  a dark  stain  on  our  history.  The  glory  of  our  expansion 
west  will  forever  be  tainted  by  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Native 
Americans  and  the  complete  obliteration  of  many  Native  American  tribes. 
''This  era  will  always  be  spoiled  by  the  deceit,  the  lies,  and  the  broken 
promises  our  country  used  to  exploit  the  Native  Americans  and  their  land. 
Stories  of  "The  Trail  of  Tears,"  "The  Flight  of  the  Nez  Pierce,"  "The 
Fall  of  the  Sioux  Nation,"  and  "The  Last  Stand  of  the  Apache  Warriors" 
will  forever  haunt  the  conscience  of  America. 

Even  though  the  ugliness  of  this  period  is  etched  in  our  brains,  we  must 
learn  what  caused  the  ugliness  to  disappear  from  the  eyes  of  the  people 
that  created  this  history.  When  one  stamps  "the  will  of  God"  upon  the 
entire  movement  west,  people  can  become  comfortable  accepting  any  actions 
that  fall  under  the  movement  as  "God's  divine  plan." 

The  massacre  of  innocent  women  and  children  is  much  easier  to  accept  and 
reason  with  in  one's  heart  when  it  is  called  the  divine  will  of  God.  The 
people  found  a fancy  name  and  a righteous  concept  to  place  upon  their 
evildoings  so  that  they  could  live  with  themselves  and  the  true  nature  of 
their  actions.  For  who  can  argue  with  the  will  of  God,  even  if  it 
involves  the  annihilation  of  an  entire  people,  their  land,  and  their  way 
of  life? 

We  can  lament  the  failures  of  our  past;  however,  we  cannot  escape  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  present  and  the  history  that  we  create  today.  I 
cannot  help  but  fear  the  eerie  similarities  between  manifest  destiny  and 
the  doctrines  used  today  to  justify  our  malicious  actions. 

We,  too,  are  guilty  of  beautifying  the  ugly  realities  of  our  actions  in 
order  to  ease  our  consciences  and  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  doing 
what  is  right.  It  seems  that  we  have  learned  the  wrong  lesson  from 
history.  We  have  learned  to  justify  our  actions  at  any  cost  rather  than 
face  the  true  nature  of  our  actions. 

How  else  could  we  support  the  invasions  of  another  country  based  on 
flimsy  accusations?  How  else  could  we  justify  the  destruction  of  Iraq's 
entire  infrastructure  with  our  "shock  and  awe"  bombing  rampage?  What 
better  way  to  wash  away  the  blood  of  over  100,000  dead  Iraqi  citizens  and 
over  1,200  dead  American  soldiers  from  our  hands  than  to  simply  define  it 
as  "our  duty  to  defend  and  promote  freedom"? 

However  noble  this  cause  may  seem,  when  applied  to  our  current  war,  it 
is  hollow.  For  Iraq  never  posed  a threat  to  our  freedom,  and  their  people 
had  little  influence  in  the  decision  to  promote  their  own  liberation. 
Freedom  is  not  free,  but  it  is  also  not  simply  a card  to  be  played  when 
all  other  reasons  for  war  have  run  out. 

Unlike  our  ancestors  who  desensitized  themselves  to  the  cruel  realities 
of  their  malicious  ways  by  calling  it  manifest  destiny,  we  must  not 
explain  away  our  inhumanity  by  convincing  ourselves  that  it  is  our 
inherent  "duty." 
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Cayugas  nix  land  settlement 
By  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  / The  Citizen 


January  5,  2005 

The  Cayuga  Nation  is  tired  of  waiting  for  federal  approval  for  its 
proposed  casino  and  has  pulled  out  of  its  land  settlement  with  the  state. 

The  tribe  announced  Monday  that  its  latest  proposed  land  claim 
settlement  with  the  state  is  now  invalid  because  the  Cayuga  Nation  will 
not  renew  its  contract  with  casino  developer  Empire  Resorts.  The  contract 
expired  Dec.  31.  Cayuga  Nation  spokesperson  Clint  Halftown  said  in  a press 
release  that  Empire  Resorts  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  promise  to  secure 
approval  for  the  Cayugas'  proposed  full-scale  casino  at  Monticello  Racewat 
in  the  Catskills. 

State  officials  said  Monday  they  haven't  been  notified  that  the  tribe 
has  pulled  out. 

"We  have  not  received  any  official  word  from  the  tribe  that  they've 
withdrawn  from  the  agreement/'  said  Todd  Alhart,  a spokesperson  for  Gov. 
George  Pataki. 

Cayuga  County  Legislature  Chairman  Herb  Marshall  said  the  ever-changing 
position  of  the  Cayugas  has  left  county  officials  confounded. 

"They  have  a total  lack  of  leadership  that  it's  very  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  where  they  are  and  where  they  are  not/'  Marshall  said.  "This 
has  changed  so  many  times  so  drastically  it's  hard  to  comment." 

In  the  Nov.  18  agreement  with  the  state,  the  Nation  was  granted  rights 
to  build  a casino  in  Sullivan  County  and  agreed  to  withdraw  its  cross 
appeal  in  the  land  claim  case,  while  the  case  would  continue  through  the 
courts . 

Under  the  settlement,  if  the  tribe  won  the  case,  the  state's  payout  was 
limited  to  $150  million,  and  the  tribe  would  get  the  right  to  exercise 
sovereignty  on  10,000  acres  in  the  land  claim  area. 

If  the  state  won  the  case,  the  state  would  not  pay  damages  and  the  tribe 
would  have  the  right  to  exercise  sovereignty  on  2,500  acres  total  in  the 
three  contiguous  land  parcels  each  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties. 

Halftown  said  in  the  press  release  that  the  agreement  might  still  have 
been  acceptable  if  the  state  had  not  arranged  settlements  with  out-of- 
state  tribes  that  gave  "out-of-state  tribes  a physical  presence  in  New 
York  State  - an  arrangement  that  would  have  granted  local  sovereignty  to 
those  tribes  where  there  should  be  none." 

The  Cayuga  Nation  contends  tribal  groups  that  left  New  York  do  not  have 
the  same  rights  to  sovereignty  as  the  Nation  does.  Those  tribes,  however, 
contend  they  were  forced  to  leave. 

The  Seneca-Cayugas  of  Oklahoma  - a co-plaintiff  in  the  land  claim  case  - 
the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wisconsin-based  Stockbridge-Munsee 
Community  Band  of  Mohican  Indians,  all  negotiated  settlements  with  the 
state  in  recent  weeks. 

"The  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York  is  anxious  to  resolve  its  claim  against 
the  state  for  illegally  taking  our  land  two  centuries  ago,  but  it  is 
unwilling  to  do  so  if  out-of-state  tribes  are  given  any  land  as  part  of 
the  settlement,"  Halftown  said  in  the  release. 

A traditional  faction  of  the  Cayugas  had  already  said  last  month  the 
proposed  settlement  was  invalid  because  Halftown  had  no  authority  to 
negotiate  on  the  Nation's  behalf  and  was  removed  from  the  Nation's 
governing  council  in  Duly. 

Charles  Degliomini,  vice  president  for  communications  and  government 
relations  at  Empire  Resorts,  did  not  return  phone  calls  seeking  comment. 
Staff  writer  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  can  be  reached  at  253-5311  ext.  282 
or  at  amaris.elliot-engel@lee.net 
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Snoqualmie  Tribe  on  road  to  self-sufficiency 

By  Sonia  Krishnan 

Seattle  Times  Eastside  bureau 

January  4,  2005 

Arlene  Ventura  keeps  a memento  in  her  office  from  the  days  when  the 
Snoqualmie  Tribe  held  council  meetings  out  of  a two-car  garage  in  Fall 
City. 

Ventura  still  uses  the  worn  brown  chair  every  day  at  the  tribe's  new 
office  in  Carnation  because  it  reminds  her  of  the  Snoqualmie  journey,  from 
an  unacknowledged  tribe  to  a federally  recognized  force  striving  toward 
self-sufficiency. 

"We've  climbed  many  mountains,"  said  Ventura,  secretary  of  tribal 
affairs  and  a tribal  princess. 

But  in  many  respects,  their  voyage  has  just  begun. 

Since  the  tribe  received  recognition  from  the  federal  government  in  1999, 
it  has  opened  two  public-health  clinics,  founded  a drug-and-alcohol 
recovery  center  and  staked  a claim  to  its  reservation  land. 

Tribal  leaders  are  learning  how  to  navigate  a system  according  to 
written  rules  instead  of  traditional  customs.  They  have  drafted  a 
constitution,  drawn  up  laws  and  hired  an  administrator  - the  first 
non-native  to  work  for  the  tribe.  Now  they  are  awaiting  federal  approval 
to  build  a $70  million  casino  near  North  Bend.  It's  the  tribe's  biggest 
project  yet,  one  that  could  spell  financial  security. 

"The  tribe  isn't  asking  for  any  favors,"  said  Ray  Mullen,  Tribal  Council 
member  and  chairman  of  the  economic-development  committee.  "We're  asking 
for  what's  right." 

Meanwhile,  there  are  programs  to  oversee,  needs  to  tend  to  and  people  to 
feed . 

There  is  a village  to  run. 

Awaiting  BIA  action 

Inside  a small  cedar  lodge  on  Tolt  Avenue  in  downtown  Carnation  sits 
tribal  headquarters,  the  epicenter  of  Snoqualmie  affairs.  An  old  Top  40 
hit  plays  softly  in  the  lobby  on  a recent  morning. 

The  Tribal  Council  has  convened  its  biweekly  meeting  in  a nearby  room. 
Conceptual  drawings  for  the  Snoqualmie  Hills  Casino  decorate  the  walls, 
showing  the  casino  nestled  among  evergreen  trees. 

The  fact  that  the  tribe  is  even  here,  in  a meeting  that  could  mirror  any 
other  City  Council's  - with  an  agenda  and  subcommittees  - is  an  unsung 
milestone. 

"You  would  hear  things  about  'This  is  the  white  man's  way,'  or  'Why  do 
we  have  to  follow  a system  like  that?'  " said  Matt  Mattson,  the  tribal 
administrator  and  attorney  who  was  hired  in  2000.  "But  the  tribe  realized 
that,  in  order  to  act  as  a government  within  the  framework  of  Western 
civilization,  this  was  necessary." 

At  the  meeting,  Mattson  updates  the  council  on  the  casino's  status.  It's 
become  a sore  subject  as  the  tribe's  application  hangs  in  limbo  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  BIA  must  designate  the  56-acre  site  as 
reservation  land.  The  tribe  has  been  waiting  since  2001.  The  tribe  wants 
to  break  ground  on  the  casino  by  next  spring  and  is  petitioning  political 
leaders,  including  U.S.  Sen.  John  McCain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  to  expedite  the  process. 

But  getting  the  government  to  certify  land  as  a reservation  - meaning 
the  parcel  falls  under  tribal  authority  and  is  generally  exempt  from  state 
laws  - is  a lengthy  process. 

"There  are  documented  cases  that  have  taken  five  years,"  said  Judy 
Joseph,  superintendent  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agency  of  the  BIA. 

A group  of  Arizona-based  investors  has  agreed  to  help  the  tribe  purchase 
and  develop  the  King  County-owned  site  once  the  federal  government  acts. 

The  147, 000-square-foot  casino  would  create  700  jobs  in  the  Snoqualmie 
Valley. 

As  a sovereign  nation,  the  Snoqualmie  tribe  operates  on  a $2  million 
budget,  80  percent  of  which  comes  from  federal  grants.  State  grants. 


private  foundation  money  and  revenue  from  its  health  clinics  make  up  the 
remainder.  The  tribe  is  eyeing  future  casino  funds  to  start  a child-care 
center  and  build  senior  housing  for  its  elders,  among  other  projects. 

"It  will  be  our  economic  engine,"  Mullen  said. 

A man  of  2 tribes 

After  the  tribal  meeting  breaks  up,  council  member  Ron  Enick  wants  to 
share  a story.  It's  about  a young  man  who  grew  up  belonging  to  one  tribe 
and  longing  for  another. 

Enick,  45,  was  a member  of  the  Sauk-Suiattle  Tribe  in  Darrington.  He  and 
his  father,  Derry  Enick,  are  part  Sauk-Suiattle  and  joined  that  tribe 
because  they  needed  health  coverage. 

But  father  and  son  also  have  Snoqualmie  blood. 

Derry  Enick' s mother,  Evelyn  Kanim  Enick,  was  a Snoqualmie  princess  and 
the  family  grew  up  in  Carnation  - the  tribal  heartland.  They  gave  up  their 
membership  in  the  Sauk-Suiattle  Tribe  and  rejoined  the  Snoqualmies  after 
recognition;  Derry  Enick  was  voted  one  of  two  chiefs. 

"It  was  like  I was  coming  home,"  said  Ron  Enick,  who  joined  in  2003. 

Others  also  are  being  drawn  back  to  the  tribe,  now  that  status  as  a 
sovereign  nation  has  been  secured.  Federal  recognition  of  an  Indian  tribe 
carries  economic,  political  and  social  benefits,  from  health  care  to  money 
for  housing. 

The  tribe  has  grown  by  25  people  since  1999  and  has  about  600  members, 
said  Katherine  Barker,  a lifetime  member  in  charge  of  enrollment. 

Hopefuls  must  prove  that  they  are  at  least  one-eighth  Snoqualmie  through 
birth  certificates  and  genealogy  records.  A committee  checks  the 
authenticity  of  the  applicant's  family  tree,  and  the  Tribal  Council 
decides . 

Even  as  the  tribe  attracts  renewed  interest,  it  remains  a shadow  of  its 
former  self.  At  one  time  it  was  4,000  strong  and  one  of  the  largest  tribes 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  In  1855,  Snoqualmie  Chief  Patkanim  ceded  all 
tribal  lands,  from  Snoqualmie  Pass  to  Everett,  to  the  U.S.  government.  The 
tribe  never  was  paid  for  the  land,  and  the  people  eventually  scattered 
throughout  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

Tribal  leaders  had  sought  territory  for  a reservation  since  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War,  but  it  wasn't  until  the  Snoqualmies  were  listed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  an  unrecognized  tribe  in  1952  that  they  began 
a 47-year  fight  to  regain  their  status. 

Their  dream  is  to  create  a centralized  location.  A home. 

A helping  hand  for  health 

The  Tolt  Community  Clinic  one  block  from  tribal  headquarters  is  quiet  on 
a cold  winter  afternoon.  Tribal  member  Catherine  Dones  emerges  from  the 
patient  room  to  schedule  her  next  appointment. 

Dones,  55,  has  had  a rough  year.  After  her  husband  died  from  prostate 
cancer  in  October,  she  went  to  the  emergency  room  with  chest  pains.  Tests 
showed  she  had  a heart  fibrillation  that  required  her  to  stop  working 
temporarily . 

"I  had  no  idea,"  she  said.  "I  thought  I was  just  exhausted  from  taking 
care  of  my  husband." 

There  was  another  problem:  She  had  no  medical  insurance.  Dones  had  lost 
her  previous  job  two  years  ago  when  her  Arlington-based  employer,  a caviar 
company,  moved  to  Alaska.  And  she  hadn't  yet  qualified  for  coverage  at  her 
new  job  at  a grocery  store  in  Marysville.  She  panicked. 

A tribal  elder  advised  her  to  seek  help  at  the  Tolt  center.  As  part  of 
the  federal  Indian  Health  Service,  the  clinic  pays  for  treatment  for 
recognized  members  of  native  tribes.  Dones  travels  more  than  an  hour  to 
get  to  Carnation. 

Much  of  what  the  doctors  see  are  the  same  ills  that  plague  Native 
Americans  nationwide:  diabetes,  high  blood  pressure,  arthritis,  and  heart 
and  kidney  disease. 

The  tribe  runs  two  clinics;  the  other  is  in  North  Bend.  The  clinics 
serve  75  to  80  patients  a week,  and  most  are  on  welfare,  said  Dr.  Gerald 
Yorioka,  medical  director  of  the  Tolt  clinic. 

With  no  job  and  no  income,  Dones  is  counting  on  the  tribal  food  bank  to 


keep  hen  pantry  full  for  two  weeks  at  a time.  The  tribe  also  helps  pay  her 
electricity  bill. 

It  gets  her  by. 

"The  golden  goose" 

A ranch-style  home  with  carpeting  and  wood  paneling  on  Entwistle  Drive 
in  Carnation  doubles  as  the  tribe's  social-service  agency.  Pamphlets  on 
nicotine  addiction  and  alcohol  abuse  greet  visitors  at  the  entrance. 
Patients  speak  with  counselors  in  two  rooms  near  the  back. 

This  is  where  Marie  Ramirez  spends  her  days  as  the  tribe's  social- 
services  and  interim  health  director. 

She  has  a vision  that  someday  a Snoqualmie  Tribe  high-school  student 
will  walk  up  to  her  and  say,  '"I  want  your  job." 

She  says  this  as  someone  who  has  seen  too  many  native  children  succumb 
to  troubling  high-school  dropout  rates,  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

In  2002,  the  tribe  set  up  a program  called  the  Family  Canoe  project  that 
matches  at-risk  students  with  adult  mentors  and  prepares  them  for  a three- 
week  paddling  journey  during  the  summer.  The  trip  stresses  living  off  the 
land  and  connecting  with  tribal  history. 

As  a teen,  Staci  Moses  got  caught  up  in  drinking  and  drugs,  and  never 
finished  high  school.  A lifetime  member  of  the  Snoqualmie  Tribe,  Moses 
sobered  up  seven  years  ago  and  got  a job  working  for  the  tribe  as  a youth 
coordinator.  Now  she  hopes  her  three  daughters  make  it  to  college. 

"I  tell  them,  'Be  the  first  one  to  walk  down  that  [graduation]  aisle,'" 
she  said.  "I  didn't  get  a chance  to."  Ramirez  says  she  is  eager  for  the 
casino  to  get  started.  She  sees  those  funds  helping  Snoqualmie  children 
invest  in  their  future. 

"It's  the  golden  goose,"  she  said.  "Only  with  the  tribe  becoming 
educationally  sound  can  it  move  forward." 

Back  at  tribal  headquarters.  Chief  Derry  Enick  sits  alone  at  the  empty 
council  table.  It's  noon  and  most  of  the  office  has  cleared  out  for  lunch. 

Enick  isn't  in  a hurry  to  go  anywhere.  At  71,  he  has  become  a patient 
man.  He  saw  the  tribe  through  its  bleakest  days  and  watches  now  as  it 
stands  on  the  cusp  of  a new  era. 

Before  recognition,  "it  was  a lot  of  wishes  and  wants,"  he  said. 

"Now  it's  up  to  us  to  get  it  done.  I just  hope  it  happens  before  I pass 
away. " 

Sonia  Krishnan:  206-515-5546  or  skrishnan@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Cherokee  Nation  To  Build  Muskogee  Clinic 

MUSKOGEE,  Okla.  (AP)  - The  Cherokee  Nation  announced  Wednesday  it  will 
build  a new  Indian  health  clinic  in  Muskogee  to  help  ease  the  strain  on 
other  eastern  Oklahoma  health  centers. 

The  tribe  will  pay  for  construction  costs  of  the  82,000-square-foot 
clinic,  which  will  be  operated  by  Indian  Health  Services  as  part  of  a 
joint  venture.  Chief  Chad  Smith  said. 

It  will  employ  more  than  200  people  and  is  expected  to  be  operating  by 
the  end  of  2006. 

The  new  clinic  will  help  reduce  overcrowding  at  the  Cherokee  Nation's 
clinic  in  Sallisaw,  Claremore  Indian  Hospital  and  in  particular  the  IHS 
Hastings  Indian  Medical  Center  in  Tahlequah  "which  sometimes  has  more 
patients  than  it  can  handle,"  Smith  said. 

"This  is  a huge  jump  forward  for  the  quality  of  health  care  for  our 
citizens,"  he  said,  adding  that  it  will  affect  not  only  Muskogee  but 
"every  community  in  northeastern  Oklahoma  that  has  an  IHS  facility  or 


Cherokee  Nation  clinic." 

The  Cherokee  Nation  operates  eight  clinics,  including  a smaller  one  in 
Muskogee  that  now  serves  only  women  and  children.  The  new  clinic  will  be 
twice  the  size  of  any  other. 

Hastings  Indian  Medical  Center  officials  estimate  the  new  clinic  will 
take  care  of  16  percent  of  its  patient  load. 

A Muskogee  clinic  already  was  a known  need  when  the  hospital  opened  in 
1984,  but  Congress  never  allocated  funds  for  it,  said  Edwin  McLemore, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Tahlequah  hospital. 

The  hospital,  which  handles  about  250,000  patient  visits  a year,  has 
waiting  lists  for  dental  services,  outpatient  surgery,  diagnostic  tests, 
immunizations  and  the  assignment  of  primary  care  physicians,  he  said. 

"We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  better  use  of  the  resources  we  have  with  the 
relief  Muskogee  will  provide,"  McLemore  said.  "We  certainly  applaud  the 
Cherokee  Nation . " 

The  construction  costs  of  the  new  Muskogee  clinic  could  total  an 
estimated  $20  million.  Smith  said.  The  clinic  will  be  built  on  tribal  land 

IHS  will  pay  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  facility,  which  could 
cost  $17  million  a year,  the  tribe  said. 

The  new  clinic  will  offer  a wide  range  of  outpatient  services  to  all 
American  Indians,  including  medical,  dental,  eye  and  behavioral  health 
care. 

"This  is  a godsend  for  the  Cherokees  and  other  Native  Americans  in  the 
area,"  said  Don  Garvin,  a tribal  council  member  who  represents  Muskogee, 
McIntosh  and  Wagoner  counties. 

"One  of  the  biggest  benefits  is  that  people  wont  have  to  drive  all  the 
way  to  Tahlequah  or  Claremore, " he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KOTV. 
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Native  American  doctorate  holder  ponders  culture,  science 
By  Peter  Harriman,  The  Argus  Leader 
Danuary  3,  2004 

The  first  Native  American  to  earn  a doctorate  from  the  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines  and  Technology  considers  himself  an  Indian  man  who 
practices  science  rather  than  a scientist. 

Timothy  Bull  Bennett  says  he  can  relate  to  what  the  great  Boston  Celtic 
coach  and  player  Bill  Russell  meant  when  he  said:  "I'm  not  a basketball 
player.  I'm  a black  man  who  plays  basketball." 

"That  has  always  stuck  with  me,"  Bull  Bennett  says.  "I'm  not  a scientist 
I'm  an  Indian  man  who  practices  science.  I am  very  comfortable  with  who  I 
am  as  an  Indian  man,  strong  in  my  convictions.  I am  also  a believer  in 
science  and  the  scientific  method  and  know  how  to  apply  it." 

He  looks  at  what  he  does  as  a scientist  through  the  perspective  of  an 
Indian.  This  insight  interests  officials  at  the  South  Dakota  college, 
which  is  trying  to  recruit  more  Native  American  students. 

Last  May,  Bull  Bennett  became  the  first  Native  American  to  earn  a 
doctoral  degree  from  South  Dakota  Tech.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mi'kmaq 
Tribe  from  northern  New  England  and  eastern  Canada.  Born  in  Maine,  he  grew 
up  in  Wyoming  and  attended  college  at  Casper  College  and  the  University  of 
Wyoming  before  completing  an  undergraduate  degree  at  Black  Hills  State 
University.  Bull  Bennett  returned  to  the  University  of  Wyoming  to  earn  a 
master's  in  wildlife  and  range  ecology. 

In  1998,  South  Dakota  Tech  recruited  him.  Now,  they  see  him  as  a 
harbinger.  The  school  has  created  a multicultural  committee  to  develop 


strategies  to  attract  more  Indian  students.  This  spring,  recommendations 
will  be  made  to  President  Charles  Ruch. 

Bull  Bennett  was  recruited  into  a multidisciplinary  Ph.D.  program  at  the 
university  involving  atmospheric,  environmental  and  water  resources.  His 
doctoral  research  was  on  bison. 

Now,  he  is  the  science  education  coordinator  for  five  North  Dakota 
tribal  colleges.  In  a program  funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
he  is  working  to  increase  the  number  of  Indian  students  enrolled  in 
higher-education  biomedical  research  programs. 

In  the  past  two  years.  South  Dakota  Tech  has  set  records  for  enrolling 
and  graduating  Indian  students.  But  it  still  falls  short.  In  fall  2003, 
Tech  enrolled  22  first-time  Indian  students,  the  most  ever,  and  had  a 
total  Indian  student  enrollment  of  65,  also  a record.  But  that  represented 
only  about  4%  of  the  student  body;  Indians  make  up  8.3%  of  the  state's 
population . 

Last  May,  nine  Indian  students  earned  undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees. 
This  semester,  there  are  10  Indian  graduate  students  at  Tech  and  65 
undergraduates . 

"As  a university,  we  are  making  progress.  But  this  issue  is  so  important 
we  can't  sit  back  and  say  we've  done  our  job,"  says  A1  Boysen,  a professor 
in  Tech's  humanities  department  and  the  multicultural  committee  chairman. 

Bull  Bennett  says  it  is  especially  important  the  institution  make  a 
commitment  to  bringing  Indian  students  to  science  and  engineering,  because 
the  university,  founded  in  1885,  was  largely  created  to  produce  engineers 
for  the  gold-mining  industry  that  had  a key  role  in  ending  the  traditional 
lives  of  Northern  Plains  Indians. 

"Really,  that  stood  against  everything  the  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty 
stood  for,"  Bull  Bennett  says  of  a higher-education  institution 
established  to  educate  mining  engineers.  When  the  U.S.  abolished  the  1868 
treaty  and  opened  the  Black  Hills  to  mining,  it  paved  a path  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  late  1870s.  In  that  conflict,  regional  tribes  lost  both  their  homeland 
and  nomadic  way  of  life. 

If  Indians  since  then  have  been  forced  to  live  in  a culture  founded  on 
European  thinking,  with  its  high  regard  for  deductive  logic  and  science, 
many  of  them  in  the  21st  century  can  enrich  that  intellectual  approach 
with  traditional  insights.  Bull  Bennett  says. 

"We  are  very  connected  to  the  land  and  the  resources  around  us.  Our 
society  is  built  on  that.  Our  sense  of  space  is  what  drives  us,  as  opposed 
to  the  sense  of  time  that  drives  Western  societies. 

"There's  a contingent  of  very  talented  and  intelligent  people  within 
American  Indian  communities.  They  bring  a diverse  knowledge  of  who  they 
are.  They  can  make  great  students  of  science,  if  opportunities  were 
provided . " 

Such  thinking  resonates  at  South  Dakota  Tech. 

"Historically,  the  work  ethic  of  South  Dakota  Tech  students  was  enough 
for  them  to  get  a start  on  a great  career,"  Boysen  says.  "But  we've  moved 
into  a different  world  where  students  need  to  have  a global  view.  That's 
what  employers  want,  and  that's  what  increasing  diversity  can  give  us." 

The  university  is  targeting  several  groups  of  Indian  students:  those  in 
Rapid  City,  those  who  live  on  the  state's  nine  reservations  and  students 
who  are  already  enrolled  in  the  school's  American  Indian  Outreach  programs 

Students  have  to  be  dedicated,  says  multicultural  committee  member 
Jacquelyn  Bolman,  manager  of  special  projects  in  South  Dakota  Tech's 
Graduate  Education  and  Sponsored  Programs  Department. 

"We  are  seeking  students  who  can  successfully  do  the  mathematics  and 
science,  are  interested  in  a science  or  engineering  career,  and  are 
committed  to  four  to  six  years  of  study,"  she  says.  "Earning  a degree  from 
this  university  is  difficult.  It  always  will  be." 

And  once  Tech  enrolls  such  students.  Bull  Bennett  says  the  school  has  to 
create  an  environment  on  campus  that  includes  a center  or  an  office  for 
the  tribes,  staffed  by  professionals  and  students. 

During  his  years  at  South  Dakota  Tech,  he  says  he  found  such  support 
intermittently.  "When  I was  there  it  was  not  entirely  lacking.  Let's  just 
say  it  was  spotty." 


But  he  hails  the  effort  to  bring  Indian  students  into  the  sciences, 
reflected  by  the  creation  of  the  multicultural  committee. 

"What  it  is  really  going  to  take  is  a mindset  that  has  not  been 
especially  prevalent  in  South  Dakota  schools,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
actually  dealing  with  students  with  a unique  cultural  diversity." 

The  multicultural  committee  is  an  appropriate  first  step,  he  says. 

"It's  the  right  way  to  go  about  it.  It's  a good  start.  But  the  work  is 
in  front  of  them . " 

Contributing:  Information  from  the  Argus  Leader 
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Indians  take  part  in  festivities 
By  30DI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
January  4,  2005 

FIELENA  - Marking  an  unprecedented  invitation,  Montana  Indians  arrived 
with  their  nation's  flags  and  brought  the  songs  that  go  with  them. 

Soon,  the  flags  representing  Montana's  tribal  nations  will  fly  next  to 
the  U.S.  and  Montana  flags  on  the  grounds  of  the  state  Capitol.  It  is 
reportedly  the  first  time  in  the  state's  115-year  history. 

"It's  a good  day  for  Native  Americans  in  Montana,"  said  Tuffy  Flelgeson 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 

As  part  of  Monday's  gubernatorial  inauguration  ceremonies, 
representatives  from  the  Blackfeet,  Chippewa  Cree,  Crow,  Assiniboine, 
Sioux,  Gros  Ventre,  Little  Shell,  Northern  Cheyenne,  Salish  and  Kootenai 
brought  their  flags  to  the  Capitol.  They  will  likely  be  raised  and  rotated 
on  a weekly  basis. 

For  many  of  the  state's  indigenous  people,  the  invitation  to  fly  their 
flags  and  to  join  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  in  inaugural  festivities  marked  a 
significant  day  in  state  and  tribal  government  relations. 

"It's  good  they're  starting  to  take  a good  look  at  us,"  said  Hugh 
Monroe  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation.  "I  kind  of  think  it  should  have  taken 
place  a long  time  ago.  I can't  figure  out  why  it  took  so  long." 

To  celebrate,  many  tribal  citizens  arrived  in  traditional  dress  and 
acknowledged  their  newfound  inclusion,  something  owed  to  Schweitzer,  who 
has  also  hired  several  American  Indians  to  work  within  his  administration. 

"It  moves  my  heart  to  be  with  the  first  Montanans,"  Schweitzer  said. 
"This  is  going  to  be  an  inclusive  administration.  We're  going  to  look  to 
all  Montanans,  the  first,  the  least,  the  last.  The  ones  who  need  a little 
extra  help,  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  achieve  their  dreams.  We  want  to 
work  with  all  of  them." 

Crow  Tribal  Chairman  Carl  Venne  described  the  day  as  historic  and 
overdue.  "People  in  Montana  need  to  know  that  Indian  tribes  are  part  of 
Montana.  It's  a step  forward,  but  we  have  a long  way  to  go." 

The  morning  ceremonies  began  to  wind  down  after  Schweitzer  introduced  a 
drum  group  with  singers  representing  each  Montana  tribe.  Just  as  they 
began  to  drum  and  sing,  Schweitzer  walked  over  to  the  drum. 

They  had  saved  a chair  for  him  and  handed  him  a drumstick  when  he  sat 
down.  He  used  it,  and  even  stopped  on  the  last  beat,  noted  one  observer. 

After  the  morning  inauguration  ceremonies  and  despite  a contentious  day 
of  leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  aura  of  good  will 
permeated  a conference  room  adjacent  to  the  governor's  office. 

Several  tribes  presented  the  governor  with  customary  gifts,  including  a 


hand  drum  and  a pair  of  moccasins  symbolically  beaded  to  nearly  tell  the 
life  story  of  the  governor. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  honoring  us  here  today/'  Schweitzer  said. 

"John  (Bohlinger)  and  I are  proud,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  state  of  Montana  to  say  to  you,  welcome,  welcome  into  the  front  door 
of  the  governor's  office  and  the  governor's  home." 

As  gifts  were  presented  and  flags  unfurled,  the  drumming  and  singing 
continued.  Dust  as  the  national  anthem  is  commonly  sung  when  saluting  the 
U.S.  flag,  each  tribal  nation  has  a song  for  its  flag. 

"It's  a great  honor  for  us  to  present  this  flag  on  behalf  of  the  Salish, 
Kootenai  and  Pend  d 'Oreille  tribes,"  said  Tribal  Chairman  Fred  Matt  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Nation.  "We  know  you'll  fly  it  with 
the  greatest  respect." 

Dodi  Rave  reports  on  American  Indian  issues. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 
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A living  history  book 

Tribal-language  teacher  is  spreading  the  word 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Danuary  4,  2005 

Danny  Lopez,  68,  worries  about  dying. 

Not  because  he's  ill,  but  because  he's  afraid  of  taking  too  much  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  history  and  language  with  him. 

"Everything  that  I know  I want  to  leave  for  my  people,"  Lopez  said.  "It 
belongs  to  them,  advertisement 

"When  an  elder  is  gone,  what  he  knows,  the  songs,  the  history,  whatever 
he  didn't  set  down,  that  knowledge  is  buried  underneath  the  ground." 

Lopez,  who  has  worked  for  decades  to  preserve  his  tribe's  culture  and 
language,  was  recently  chosen  for  the  first  Spirit  of  the  Heard  award. 

The  award,  given  by  the  Heard  Museum,  is  to  honor  a living  member  of  a 
Southwest  tribe  who  has  demonstrated  personal  excellence  or  community 
leadership  in  a chosen  field. 

Lopez,  who  teaches  the  Tohono  O'odham  language  and  culture  at  Tohono 
O'odham  Community  College,  also  has  taught  the  language  and  culture  to 
hundreds  of  children  at  Topawa  Middle  School  in  Topawa  and  Indian  Oasis 
Primary  School  in  Sells. 

He  also  has  taught  the  language  to  paramedics  so  they  can  speak  to 
Tohono  O'odham  elders  when  responding  to  calls. 

A storyteller,  singer  and  cultural  expert,  Lopez  has  taught  key  aspects 
of  the  O'odham  Himdag  - the  Desert  People's  Lifeways  - to  hundreds  of 
Tohono  O'odham  youths,  adults  and  elders  over  the  past  30  years. 

"Lopez's  commitment  to  his  people  and  community  in  working  tirelessly  to 
teach  and  preserve  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  makes 
him  the  perfect  first  recipient,"  said  Frank  Goodyear,  museum  director. 

Part  of  tribal  identity 

Ofelia  Zepeda,  a Tohono  O'odham  and  a professor  of  linguistics  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  said  language  is  a critical  part  of  tribal  identity. 

"It's  one  of  the  main  things  that  makes  you  a distinct  group,"  Zepeda 
said . 

"The  O'odham  still  having  a number  of  speakers  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  tribe  is  still  cohesive  in  that  way." 


About  15-20  students  enroll  in  Zepeda's  Tohono  O'odham  language  class 
each  semester.  One  of  them  was  Lopez. 

But  Zepeda  said  he  is  both  student  and  teacher. 

"He  will  send  me  e-mails  or  call  about  an  O'odham  question  structure/' 
she  said.  "I  can  be  his  teacher  in  that  way,  but  he's  my  teacher  in  other 
areas  because  he  knows  so  much  of  the  language." 

Humble  beginnings 

There  is  no  public  record  of  Lopez's  birth.  He  was  born  at  home  in  Big 
Field  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  on  Dec.  24,  1936. 

He  attended  the  two-room  Catholic  school  in  Cowlic. 

His  mother,  who  spoke  only  Tohono  O'odham,  would  cook  and  sew  clothes. 

His  father,  who  spoke  about  second-grade  English,  would  earn  money 
chopping  wood  and  helping  with  the  livestock  roundups. 

"Most  of  the  English  we  heard  was  from  peddlers  who  would  come  selling 
canned  goods,"  Lopez  said. 

The  family  would  leave  home  in  May,  following  the  cotton  harvest  in 
Coolidge,  Eloy,  Casa  Grande,  Picacho  and  Marana. 

"When  September  came,  we  would  go  to  whatever  school  was  around,"  he 
said . 

"In  February,  the  farmers  would  take  us  back  home  in  big  trucks." 

Eventually,  Lopez  went  to  St.  Dolin' s Indian  Mission  in  Komatke.  He  also 
attended  Pima  Community  College,  the  University  of  Arizona  and  Prescott 
College.  He  earned  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  education,  focusing 
on  the  Tohono  O'odham  language. 

More  English  spoken 

And  he  began  to  worry  about  the  loss  of  his  native  language. 

"Everywhere,  community  members  were  using  more  English,"  Lopez  said. 
"Meetings  were  conducted  in  O'odham,  but  when  kids  were  playing  outside, 
they  spoke  English. 

"I  was  concerned  about  the  future.  The  elders  are  not  going  to  be  here 
forever . " 

Don  Reyhner,  a professor  of  education  at  Northern  Arizona  University, 
said  Lopez's  fear  is  not  unfounded. 

Research  shows  fewer  and  fewer  children  are  speaking  the  language. 

"Within  a generation  or  two  if  something  isn't  done  the  language  will  be 
gone,"  said  Reyhner,  who  has  written  books  on  indigenous  language  and  has 
a book,  American  Indian  Education:  A History,  that  will  be  published  this 
spring  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 

"For  100  years  there  was  a concerted  effort  to  wipe  out  the  languages  in 
federal  Indian  schools  and  then  public  schools,"  Reyhner  said. 

"It  was  part  of  the  assimilation  effort." 

Reyhner  said  that  many  tribes  in  California  have  lost  their  language  and 
50  or  so  are  trying  to  revive  them.  Indigenous  languages  are  being 
preserved  in  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii,  too. 

A living  museum 

"Preservation  is  important  so  that  when  an  elder  dies  all  that  stuff  is 
not  lost,"  Reyhner  said.  "Putting  it  all  in  a museum  or  an  archive  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  these  languages  need  to  live  and  breathe." 

Zepeda,  who  was  the  first  generation  in  her  family  to  speak  English, 
estimated  that  about  half  the  tribe,  mostly  the  elders,  still  speak  the 
language . 

"It's  wonderful  that  Danny  is  getting  the  recognition  for  what  he  does," 
Zepeda  said  "He's  very  good,  very  conscientious. 

"He  loves  to  learn,  whether  he's  being  a student  or  teaching.  That's  one 
of  the  things  that  keeps  him  going." 

Sharing  a song 

A video  of  Lopez  receiving  his  award  was  played  recently  for  the 
faculty  at  Tohono  O'odham  Community  College.  Afterward  they  rose  to  their 
feet  in  a standing  ovation. 

"When  I heard  that,  I had  to  go  lie  down  and  cry,"  Lopez  said.  "I 
thought  of  all  the  people  out  there,  some  of  them  gone,  my  parents,  my 


sisters,  people  who  were  willing  to  share  a song  with  me.  My  mother-in-law, 
I learned  a lot  from  her.  All  those  people. 

"I  wish  they  all  could  have  been  there.  The  recognition  also  goes  to 
them. " 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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for  some  good  info. . 

www. Canandaigua -treaty .org 

and  especailly  the  link  for  the  Faithkeepers  school.. 

they  are  a private  Seneca  school  on  the  Allegany  reservation  teaching  the 
ceremonies,  songs,  language,  cultural  traditions  like  painting  medicines, 
tapping  maple  trees,  learning  the  dances,  beadwork, cooking  traditional 
meals, etc. . 

http: //faith keepers school . com/ 

Faithkeeper ' s School 

Longhouse  Teachings 

Ganohsesge: kha : ' He:nodeye: stha 

Senecas  Preserving  Our  Language,  Traditional 

Culture,  And  Customs  As  Specified  In  Our 

Spiritual  Guide;  The  Gaiwi:yo:h 

The  Faithkeepers  School  came  into  existence  in  1998  through  the  efforts 
of  Lehman  Dowdy  and  his  wife  Sandy.  Lehman  is  head  Faithkeeper,  and 
Speaker  (click)  in  the  Longhouse  on  the  Allegany  Territory.  Sandy  taught 
Seneca  language,  and  culture  for  12  years  in  the  Salamanca  Central  School. 
She  now  devotes  all  her  time  to  the  Faithkeeper ' s School. 

Lehman  notes;  "Our  strong  focus  is  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
traditional  Seneca  language,  which  is  the  means  we  carry  on  our  ancient 
Seneca  customs,  ceremonies,  history  and  laws.  It  has  been  this  way  through 
the  centuries.  Through  the  means  of  handing  it  down  orally  to  generations 
of  Seneca  people,  our  customs  and  traditions  have  remained  alive  and 
constant.  Now,  it  is  time  to  teach  our  children  the  language  and  the 
culture  so  this  knowledge  will  carry  on  forever.  The  idea  of  establishing 
a Faithkeepers  School  becomes  all  the  more  urgent,  with  the  passing  of 
Seneca  elders.  It  is  the  elders  who  possess  the  means,  the  Seneca 
langauge,  to  pass  on  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  Seneca  heritage". 
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Traditional  ways,  modern  beliefs 
By  DANE  NORDBERG,  Gazette  Writer 
Danuary  4,  2005 

FIOUGHTON  - Gwinn  resident  Tim  Derwin  said  he  didn't  mind  making  the  drive 
to  Houghton  Middle  School  recently  to  dispel  some  myths  about  Native 
Americans . 

"I  don't  ride  a horse  or  live  in  a teepee,"  Derwin  told  the  audience  of 
eighth-graders.  "These  are  modern  times.  But  I respect  the  culture  that  I 
come  from." 


English  teacher  Dan  Dunttila  invited  Derwin  to  speak  to  the  class  in 
connection  with  a six-week  unit  on  Native  American  culture.  The  two  men 
were  introduced  by  Michelle  Kaufman,  a member  of  the  class  who  is  Derwin' s 
niece . 

"I  had  a really  good  feeling  the  first  time  I met  Tim,"  Dunttila  said. 

"I  could  tell  this  was  a person  who  wanted  to  help  me  and  I wanted  to  meet 
him . " 

Derwin  began  the  lesson  by  performing  a traditional  "spirit  song,"  where 
he  chanted  and  moved  about  in  four  different  directions  successively. 

"I  do  this  to  show  respect  to  each  of  the  four  directions  in  life," 

Derwin  said.  "Respect  is  probably  the  most  important  word  in  our  culture 
and  every  day  of  my  life  is  based  on  spiritual  respect." 

A member  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Chippewa  tribe,  Derwin ' s traditional 
name  is  Black  Squirrel  from  the  Wolf  Clan.  In  the  Native  American  culture, 
the  clan  name  is  similar  to  a surname  in  the  Christian  culture,  he 
explained . 

Because  of  the  variety  of  clans  and  a tradition  based  on  an  oral  culture, 
there  is  no  one  way  to  tell  a story,  he  said. 

"Somebody  may  come  in  to  talk  to  you  from  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  tell  the 
same  story  in  a different  way,"  Derwin  told  the  youths.  "It  doesn't  make 
his  story  wrong  because  I was  here  first.  Use  what  I teach  you  today,  but 
show  respect  for  others'  beliefs." 

In  the  Native  American  culture,  Derwin  said  respect  extends  not  only  to 
fellow  human  beings,  but  inanimate  objects  as  well.  Directing  the 
students'  attention  to  a large  rock  outside  the  window,  Derwin  said,  "That 
rock  out  there?  I see  it  as  a living,  breathing,  thinking  thing.  To  me, 
that  rock  might  be  one  of  my  ancestors,  watching  me  all  the  time  to  make 
sure  I am  on  the  right  path." 

Derwin  also  shared  musical  instruments  and  other  artifacts  of 
traditional  Native  American  life  to  explain  the  importance  of  animals  in 
his  culture. 

"Our  ancestors  couldn't  go  to  Econo  Foods  and  buy  pork  chops,"  he  said, 
getting  a smile  from  the  audience.  "They  had  to  live  off  the  land.  So  when 
we  hunt,  when  we  take  the  life  of  an  animal,  we  thank  that  animal  for  what 
it  has  given  us  and  we  try  to  use  every  part  of  the  animal.  Native 
Americans  no  longer  hunt  because  they  have  to,  he  said,  but  do  so  to 
extend  the  life  of  their  culture. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Derwin  passed  to  the  students  a necklace  made 
from  deer  toes,  clothing  from  deerhide  sewn  with  sinew  and  jewelry  made 
from  antlers. 

The  regalia-clad  speaker  also  explained  the  importance  of  the 
traditional  Native  American  dress.  Clothed  in  chaps,  an  apron  and  a 
breastplate  traditionally  made  from  animal  bones,  Derwin  said  the  clothing 
is  worn  only  at  certain  times,  and  has  special  significance  to  the  wearer. 

"We  can't  make  our  own  clothing,"  he  said.  "Somebody  has  to  give  these 
things  to  us." 

Derwin  pointed  out  the  duct  tape  holding  his  moccasins  together,  saying 
he  had  hinted  to  his  wife,  also  Native  American,  about  a new  pair  to  no 
avail.  "This  teaches  me  to  be  patient,"  he  said.  "The  moccasins  will  come 
when  they  come.  Sometimes  you  have  to  wait  for  things  to  happen." 
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White  People  Want  to  Play  "Indian"? 

MNN.  Dec.  26,  2004.  Indian  imposters  are  part  of  our  scene.  From  the  fake 
Mohawks  who  hosted  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  to  Grey  Owl,  to  Oscar  de  Corti, 


to  Charlie  Smoke,  to  all  those  grey-haired  academics  prowling  around  the 
"Indigenous"  scene  who  have  suddenly  discovered  an  "Indian"  ancestor  - we 
just  never  know  when  another  one  is  going  to  pop  out  of  the  wood  pile. 

Ya  gotta  wonder. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  pass  themselves  off  as  an  "Indian"?  Do  they 
aspire  to  our  standard  of  living  sat  the  bottom  of  their  barrel?  Do  they 
pine  for  the  experience  of  being  denied  a political  voice,  or  losing 
their  land  to  theft  and  pollution?  Is  it  the  police  harassment,  the 
racial  profiling  or  the  endemic  sleaziness  of  the  sexual  innuendos  we 
endure  that  they  envy?  Or  do  they  feel  some  kind  of  existential  angst 
because  their  family  missed  out  on  the  horrific  residential  school 
genocide? 

We've  all  met  someone  who  isn't  what  they  say  they  are,  or  who  claims  to 
have  a grandmother  or  grandfather  who's  "part  Indian". 

Philip  I.  Deloria  thinks  they  are  seeking  a connection  with  the  primal 
purity  they  imagine  we  know.  "Indians  are  associated  with  the  land,  and 
nature,  and  reality  and  authenticity.  Indians  are  the  people  who  possess 
the  ultimate  meanings  and  the  ultimate  truths  on  what  America  is  about." 
This  is  often  the  white  perception. 

One  Indigenous  man  said,  "They  love  our  skin  colour,  but  they  hate  our 
guts!"  We  evoke  both  love  and  hate  from  these  people.  "Everywhere  we  turn, 
there  is  something  named  after  us  - as  if  we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  relics 
of  the  past" . 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  all  you  have  to  do  to  become  an  "Indian" 
is  to  check  a box  on  the  census  form.  Of  course,  that  won't  get  you  the 
right  to  live  on  a reservation  or  open  a casino.  The  colonizers  keep 
tight  control  over  what  they  call  legal  "Indians".  It's  been  up  to  the 
BIA  in  the  U.S.  and  the  DIA  in  Canada  to  define  who  is,  or  is  not,  an 
"Indian" . 

If  you  play  ball  according  to  their  rules,  you  too  can  become  an  Indian. 
In  Canada,  for  example,  any  woman  who  married  an  "Indian"  man  could  became 
a full  fledged  "Indian"  with  all  the  rights  and  benefits.  But  an 
Indigenous  woman  who  married  a white  man  instantly  lost  her  claim  to 
status.  According  to  their  rules,  she  had  to  move  out  of  her  community 
and  couldn't  come  back  even  if  she  got  divorced. 

When  the  United  Nations  found  this  violated  equality  rights  under  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the  colonizers 
changed  their  laws.  But  they  still  don't  let  us  decide  who  we  are. 

It  is  now  possible  for  kids  raised  on  a reserve  to  lose  their  "Indian" 
status  and  their  right  to  live  in  their  community  even  if  their  ancestors 
have  been  there  in  every  generation  since  Europeans  invented  "Prisons  of 
Grass".  Meanwhile,  band  registries  have  been  inflated  with  the  names  of 
all  sorts  of  strangers  who  claim  benefits  on  the  grounds  of  some  sort  of 
genealogical  link. 

Then  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  be  Indians  for  a cause.  The  "crying 
Indian"  was  a fake.  The  guy  in  all  those  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  ads 
during  the  1970' s was  an  Italian  American  named  Oscar  de  Corti.  Why  did 
they  have  to  pick  him  to  represent  us?  Did  they  think  he  looked  more  real 
than  the  "real  thing"? 

That  was  the  deal  with  Gray  Owl.  Europeans  lapped  up  everything  he  had 
to  say.  He  knew  what  they  wanted,  'cause  he  was  one  of  them.  He  told  them 
everything  they  wanted  to  hear.  But  they  didn't  care  about  what  we  had  to 
say.  The  Ojibway  of  Temagami  use  to  ask  , "How  could  anyone  mistake  him 
for  an  Indian?"  But  no  one  was  listening. 

Grey  Owl's  second  wife,  Anahareo,  turned  out  to  be  another  wannabee 
Indian.  She  had  some  Mohawk  blood  and  she  was  seeking  her  roots  - but  she 
was  doing  it  through  a fake  Indian!  At  least  she  had  some  genuine 
ancestry  that  she  wanted  to  find  out  about. 

But  you  have  to  wonder  why  films  about  people  like  Grey  Owl  are  big  at 
the  box  office.  Real  indigenous  people  like  Tecumseh  and  Deskaheh  are 
ignored . 

And  you  don't  have  to  go  to  Hollywood  to  rake  it  in  for  being  a fake 
Indian . 

Brooke  Edwards  called  herself  "Medicine  Eagle"  and  ran  Indian  culture 
camps  in  Montana.  She  charged  $1500  per  person  for  a two-week  session.  The 


Crow  Indians  said  she  totally  misrepresented  and  abused  their  spiritual 
traditions.  But  who  was  listening? 

Cultists,  con  artists,  hucksters,  charlatans,  "plastic  medicine  people" 
-They  grow  rich  while  real  Indians  starve  to  death. 

Real  Indians  stay  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  limit  to  what  people  will  try.  Get  a load  of  that  "Rent  an  Indian"  ad 
on  the  net: 

"Are  you  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  racial  diversity  at  your  social 
events?  Dust  rent  an  Indian  and  you  too  can  appeal  to  be  multi-cultural 
in  the  eyes  of  your  friends" 

All  without  having  to  give  up  your  white  privilege!! 

The  American  Indian  Movement  tried  to  end  the  activities  of  the  plastic 
medicine  men.  But  they  got  nowhere.  So  maybe  we  should  just  laugh  at  these 
people. . .unless  they  are  competing  for  Indian  scholarships  at  Harvard. 

What's  a little  hucksterism  anyways?  Marketing  is  made  in  the  U.S.A.  So 
what  if  all  the  plastic  gewgaws  they  sell  misrepresent  our  cultures?  We 
could  always  try  selling  little  priest  dolls  with  vials  of  holy  water  and 
fake  communion  wafers.  But  would  they  sell? 

Not  on  your  life. 

As  Vine  Deloria,  says  "White  people  in  this  country  are  so  alienated 
from  their  own  lives  and  so  hungry  for  some  sort  of  real  life  that  they 
grasp  at  any  straw  to  save  themselves". 

The  problem  is  that  real  Indigenous  people  rarely  make  the  grade  for 
non-Indian  experts.  How  many  times  has  someone  said  to  me,  "How  can  you  be 
an  Indian  when  you  have  green  eyes? '..as  if  they  had  a monopoly  on  any 
kind  of  albinism. I answer  in  one  word:  "Colonialism". 

That  shuts  them  up  for  a moment,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 

Danet  McCloud  points  out  that  even  Indians  sell  our  ceremonies  for  a fee. 
"This  is  just  another  theft  from  us."  She  said.  "Some  of  these  people 
spend  about  15  minutes  with  an  elder.  Then  they  become  official 
representatives  of  various  Indian  people.  It's  absolutely  disgusting". 

As  McCloud  says,  Indians  like  Sun  Bear,  who  markets  our  heritage  are  a 
serious  threat. 

They  may  even  be  as  dangerous  as  the  fake  chiefs  who  signed  away  our 
land  in  fake  treaties.  Some  even  create  new  tribes  composed  mostly  of 
Euroamericans . Anyone  who  is  undermining  our  culture  is  complicit  in  the 
genocide  we  are  trying  to  overcome. 

And  what  would  white  folk  say  if  we  started  dressing  up  as  priests, 
setting  up  our  own  churches  and  circulating  collection  plates?  Look  what 
happened  to  AIMer,  Russell  Means  when  he  went  to  a school  halloween  party 
with  his  son.  He  painted  his  face  white  and  dressed  up  as  a "white  man". 
Indians  chortle  at  the  thought,  but  the  people  at  the  party  were 
embarrassed  and  confused.  They  did  not  know  how  to  react. 

People  are  scared  if  they  can't  use  familiar  categories  to  label  things 
the  way  they  see  them.  So  the  fake  Indian  business  thrives.  It  is  based  on 
the  search  for  roots  by  a rootless  people.  It  feeds  on  a 500  year  old 
guilt  complex. 

The  colonizers  sense  that  Indigenous  philosophy  makes  more  sense  than 
theirs.  We  have  earthbound  problems  that  require  earthbound  answers.  They 
want  to  pray  to  some  unseen  holy  entity  for  direction  and  they  aren't 
getting  any.  "Poor  little  lambs  who  have  lost  their  way".  Maybe  we  can't 
make  them  see  that  the  answer  is  in  themselves.  But  we  can  all  do  our  bit 
to  stop  encouraging  these  plastic  medicine  people. 

Kahentinetha  Horn  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News  orakwa@  paulcomm.ca 

When  asked  by  an  anthropologist  what  the  Indian  called  America  before 

the  white  man  came,  an  Indian  simply  said,  "Ours"  Vine  Deloria 
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Rituals  in  Indian  country 

by:  Roberto  Dansie  / Indian  Country  Today 

January  5,  2005 

Rituals  have  been  essential  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  culture  in 
Indian  country.  They  were  there  at  our  birth  and  they  will  be  there  at  our 
death.  Rituals  will  also  be  there  along  the  way  as  we  go  through  the 
different  stages  of  life.  Let  us  take  a moment  to  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  rituals  and  the  role  rituals  have  played  for  the  survival  of  our 
people. 

A ritual  is  a way  to  do  two  main  things.  The  first  is  to  create  a 
protected  space  where  each  participant  can  drop  from  the  head  to  the  heart. 
The  second  is  to  encourage  each  participant  to  bring  his  or  her  deepest 
self  to  the  open. 

The  protection  is  in  how  the  ritual  has  a beginning  and  it  has  an  end. 

The  opportunity  is  there.  For  a moment,  conventional  time  and  space  are 
put  aside.  One  enters  what  numerous  tribes  call  "dream  time." 

Here,  there  is  no  pretending.  This  is  no  role-playing,  or  psychodrama. 
Here,  everything  is  for  real.  Intensity,  a key  factor  in  traditional 
healing,  brings  the  participants  of  the  ritual  right  to  the  moment,  and 
into  a non-ordinary  world.  As  they  go  through  the  ritual,  the  experience 
allows  them  to  become  aware  of  non-conceptual  elements  of  their  being. 

In  today's  world  fear,  vulnerability  and  misunderstandings  are  not 
unusual  consequences  of  this  lack  of  ritual.  Much  of  the  alienation  that 
has  become  epidemic  in  our  modern  world  has  to  do  with  the  absence  of 
meaningful  rituals  in  our  lives. 

Compulsions  may  be  the  way  wounded  souls  survive  the  absence  of 
meaningful  rituals,  the  equivalent  of  the  vanished  individuals  of  their 
tribes.  They  have  no  communities  to  return  to,  that  is,  the  ground  of 
ritual,  and  the  individual  feels  deprived  of  social  meaning. 

And  what  does  a vanished  person  do? 

One  sees  his  or  her  life  end  with  one's  self.  There  is  no  transcendency 
nor  companionship.  One  does  not  experience  solitude,  but  isolation  and 
loneliness . 

And  in  this  aloneness,  there  is  still  a community  life  that  keeps  trying 
to  reach  others,  like  the  salmon  trying  to  swim  up  the  dams  built  on  the 
path  to  their  original  rivers.  They  are  just  exhausting  their  lives  there, 
not  going  anywhere. 

For  awhile,  western  psychologists,  having  seen  the  dark  side  of 
collective  life  - like  the  nationalism  that  gave  rise  to  totalitarian 
systems  - emphasized  the  "individual,"  autonomy,  independence  and  self- 
reliance  . 

With  time,  we  have  seen  devastating  consequences.  Extremisms  tend  to  be 
devastating  to  society.  Individualism  was  not  the  exception.  What  we  have 
found  is  radical  hedonism,  the  endless  search  for  personal  gratification. 
Greed  and  a disregard  for  others  and  for  nature. 

This  social  character,  so  in  tune  with  capitalism  has  taken  us  to  the 
edge  of  consumerism  and  human  survival.  There  are  not  enough  resources  for 
humanity  to  lead  a life  like  the  one  of  industrialized  nations,  nor  a 
need  for  people  to  live  as  they  have  been  living  in  Western  civilizations. 
Having  as  a way  of  living.  Corporate  systems,  driven  primarily  by  profit, 
have  generated  human  beings  that  view  their  humanity  as  a handicap  for 
their  social  advancement.  Modern  man  has  turned  his  back  on  his  soul  in 
order  to  succeed. 

The  Hopi  Indians  described  this  state  of  life  long  ago.  It  was  the  time 
of  Koyaanisqatsi : Life  without  balance.  During  this  time,  a particular 
force  would  grow  to  unprecedented  proportions.  Like  with  all  ancestral 
prophecies,  the  one  of  the  Hopi  tells  us  that  our  way  out  of  this  mess  is 
our  return  to  balance:  To  discover  our  essential  unity  with  each  other; 
to  listen  to  the  earth;  to  cultivate  peace:  To  return  to  ritual. 


We  will  do  well  to  listen  to  our  ancestors. 


The  elements  of  ritual: 

1.  The  opening  - The  ritual  has  either  a structure  known  to  its 
participants , or  an  explanation  by  a facilitator. 

2.  Participation  - Participation  is  done  according  to  rank  or  order,  in 
which  participants  perform  similar  of  different  activities  during  the 
ritual . 

3.  Act  or  re-enactment  - Participants  are  to  express  themselves  or  infuse 
previous  expression  with  their  lives. 

4.  Meaning  - The  ritual  has  either  collective  meaning  or  personal 
relevance  for  those  participating  in  it.  In  ritual  every  act  is 
meaningful . 

5.  Relevance  - Each  participant  is  relevant  to  the  process  of  the  ritual 
and  as  such  is  equal  to  other  participants. 

6.  No  time  - The  ritual  takes  place  beyond  conventional  time. 

7.  No  place  - "Dream-time"  as  indigenous  groups  call  it,  is  the  land  of 
ritual,  a space  that  defies  our  conventional  space. 

8.  Soul  - The  soul  is  the  main  activated  element  in  each  participant  of 
the  ritual. 

9.  Spirit  - The  spirit  is  the  transcendental  aspect  of  every  ritual. 

10.  Story  - Story  either  surrounds  the  ritual  or  emerges  in  it.  But  there 
is  always  story  in  ritual. 

11.  Order  - There  is  a sense  of  order  in  the  ritual  and  chaos  is  at  times 
part  of  this  order. 

12.  Vision  - There  is  a clarification  of  perception,  a conscious  dream 
with  ritual. 

13.  Mystery  - The  unknown  is  always  present  in  ritual. 

14.  Intuition  - Intuition  is  awakened  in  ritual. 

15.  Sound  - Words,  chants,  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  and  even  when 
the  ritual  is  one  of  silence,  there  is  a distinct  sound  to  indicate 
its  beginning. 

16.  Air  - The  air  is  purified  for  the  ritual  either  by  aromas,  or  by 
earth,  water,  sound  or  fire. 

17.  Creativity  - A ritual  allows  us  to  drop  into  the  creative  flow  of 
life. 

18.  Conductor  - The  conductor  is  someone  who  carries  the  ritual  to  its 
completion . 

19.  Sacredness  - The  ritual  is  a manifestation  and  connection  to  the 
essence  of  life. 

20.  Closure  - The  ritual  comes  full  circle  and  reaches  formal  closure. 

21.  Generativity  - The  ritual,  like  an  original  cell,  contains  all  of  the 
basic  code  of  rituals  in  it. 

22.  Holotropic  - The  ritual  reflects  back  what  the  participant  needs  to 
see  at  that  particular  time  in  his  or  her  life. 

23.  Synchronicity  - The  ritual  brings  forth  co-incidence  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  world. 

24.  Expansion  of  consciousness  - Ritual  enhances  one's  consciousness  into 
either  lower  or  higher  states  of  consciousness. 

25.  Otherness  - Aside  from  putting  the  participant  in  touch  with  their 
uniqueness,  rituals  also  bring  awareness  as  to  the  life  and  experience 
of  others. 

26.  Shadow  - Rituals  enhance  our  awareness  not  only  of  our  own  light,  but 
also  of  our  own  shadow,  made  of  repressed  or  unconscious  elements, 
particularly  the  ones  that  cannot  find  expression  into  ordinary  life. 

27.  Transpersonal  - The  ritual  puts  the  individual  in  touch  with  emotions 
and  ideas  that  go  beyond  personal  life,  either  family  lineage, 
ethnicity,  generational,  racial,  gender,  religious,  national  or 
collective.  This  flow  of  material  cannot  be  contained  by  the  ordinary 
personal  consciousness,  and  the  ritual  provides  a vehicle  for  them  as 
well  as  a protection  for  the  individual  psyche. 

28.  Transformation  - Rituals  have  the  potential  to  transform  psychic 
energy,  releasing  the  individual  from  stagnation  and  into  the  flow  of 
life. 

29.  Integration  - Rituals  are  inclusive  by  design,  systems  of  wholeness, 
where  opposing  elements  find  their  way  into  a balance  whole. 

30.  Purpose  - Rituals  aim  at  having  the  individual  continue  his  or  her 


growth  course,  giving  birth  regularly  to  his  or  her  sense  of  purpose 
in  life. 

31.  Remembrance  - The  participant  in  ritual  is  to  remember  him  or  herself 
that  state  of  knowing  without  thought  or  past,  but  by  mere  being. 

32.  Beingness  - Rituals  shift  the  mode  of  the  participant  from  "having" 
to  "being." 

33.  Grace  - Even  when  there  is  effort  and  sacrifice  by  the  participant, 
the  ultimate  realization  that  comes  from  ritual  is  experienced  as 
grace  and  not  as  the  result  of  one's  action. 

34.  Universality  - The  ritual  is  not  only  contained  in  the  universe.  It 
also  contains  the  universe,  in  the  same  way  that  a seed  that  comes  from 
a tree  also  contains  a tree. 

35.  Journey  - A ritual  is  a departure  from  our  ordinary  existence,  a 
journey  into  awakening  and  realization. 

So  much  in  just  a ritual? 

One  can  answer  that  much  is  there,  already,  in  a seed,  small  as  it  may 
be. 

Ordinary  mind  is  but  one  filament  of  the  seed,  and  as  such  cannot 
contain  it  nor  comprehend  it.  It  may  describe  it  and  classify  it.  Label  it, 
but  its  actual  life  will  escape  it.  This  totality  of  the  seed  can  only  be 
made  known  to  the  totality  of  our  life.  We  must  learn  it  with  our  entire 
being.  Thus,  rituals  put  us  in  touch  with  our  totality,  giving  us  much 
relief  of  our  sense  of  isolation  from  the  one  life  that  is  the  essence  of 
our  being  and  our  community. 
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Law  professor  advises  Hawaiians  against  Akaka  Bill 
By  HARRY  EAGAR,  Staff  Writer 
The  Maui  News  Saturday 
January  1,  2005 

KAHULUI  - The  Akaka  Bill  is  a trick  to  swindle  Native  Hawaiians  out  of 
any  recourse  to  international  support.  University  of  Illinois  professor 
Francis  Boyle  told  a crowd  of  about  50  Mauians  Wednesday  night. 

His  talk  at  the  Kahului  Community  Center  was  sponsored  by  the  Nation  of 
Hawaii  with  financial  support  from  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs. 

During  the  question  period  afterward,  it  became  clear  that  adherents  of 
at  least  three  sovereignty  groups  were  represented  in  the  audience  - 
Nation  of  Hawai'i,  Reinstated  Hawaiian  Government  and  Akahi  Nui ' s Kingdom 
of  Hawai'i. 

"The  kanaka  maoli  must  build  and  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  from  the 
ground  up,"  Boyle  said. 

"They're  trying  to  reduce  and  eliminate  all  your  claims  under 
international  law." 

However,  he  also  said  that  until  the  many  sovereignty  groups  can  unite 
"to  establish  a viable,  effective  government,"  no  credible  plaintiff  will 
have  standing  to  petition  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

"The  problem  is,  what  we  need  now  is  a government  of  national  unity." 
Boyle  has  worked  with  Keanu  Sai,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Regency 
and  acting  minister  of  the  interior  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  Government,  to 
attempt  to  get  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  the  joint  resolution 
annexing  Hawaii  in  1898. 

The  court  decided  they  lacked  standing,  because  the  United  States  does 
not  recognize  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii. 

Boyle  is  a professor  of  international  law  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  is  the  legal  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Chechnya  and  founder  and 


head  of  a group  trying  to  impeach  President  Bush  for  an  attempt  to  "impose 
a police  state  and  a military  dictatorship"  on  the  United  States. 

Although  he  was  born,  raised,  educated  and  is  employed  in  the  United 
States,  Boyle  has  taken  citizenship  in  Ireland. 

He  has  been  advising  sovereignty  activists  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  for  20  years  and  in  Hawaii  since  1993,  when  he  lectured  for  the 
Hawaiian  Sovereignty  Advisory  Commission,  advising  that  the  Revolution  of 
1893  and  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  in  1898  were  contrary  to 
international  law  and  existing  treaties  and  never  had  any  validity. 

He  described  the  leaders  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  as  "a  gang  of 
cutthroats,  killers,  murderers  and  thieves."  Therefore,  he  advised,  "The 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  still  exists  as  an  international  state." 

He  said  the  Akaka  Bill  was  written  by  members  of  the  Federalist  Society, 
which  has  four  former  members  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  voted  not  to 
accept  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  Government's  suit. 

He  described  the  Federalist  Society  as  "haole  right-wing  racists  and 
bigots . " 

"They're  not  going  to  give  you  a government,"  he  said. 

More  information  on  Boyle  is  available  online  at  www.impeach-bush-now.org 
Harry  Eagar  can  be  reached  at  heagar@mauinews.com. 
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Is  pride  justified?  Canada  Myths  and  Realities 
Contributed  by:  sthompson 
lanuary  7,  2005 

The  following  issues  are  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  thoughtfully 
and  carefully  by  an  effort  like  ours. 

From  Resist. ca:  Canadians  Have  No  Reason  to  Feel  Proud 
And  the  original  source:  Canada  Myths  and  Realities,  Znet 
[fair  use  only] 

Canada  Myths  and  Realities 
by  Samir  Hussain  December  14,  2004 
"The  faceless  beast  has  many  faces. 

The  most  dangerous  face  is  the  one  that  comes  with  a smile." 

-lames  "03"  Pitawanakwat  [1] 

On  November  30,  2004,  there  was  a massive  mobilisation  to  protest  George 
W.  Bush's  presence  in  Ottawa.  This  event  provided  an  insightful  example  of 
how  varied  (and  oftentimes  mutually  exclusive)  agendas  can  occasionally 
fall  under  one  banner.  Indeed,  a veritable  motley  crew  of  interests  were 
represented  - anarchists,  communists,  anti-imperialists,  anti-capitalists, 
environmentalists,  3ohn  Kerry  supporters,  and  Canadian  nationalists, 
among  others.  Unfortunately,  this  did  not  translate  into  having  any 
common  understandings  aside  from  a shared  opposition  to,  and  disdain  for, 
George  W.  Bush.  Personally,  organising  as  an  Indigenous  solidarity 
activist  with  sharp  critiques  of  the  Canadian  state,  I found  the  fervent 
Canadian  nationalism/patriotism  that  reared  its  ugly  head  on  several 
occasions  to  be  quite  unsettling. 

In  one  of  the  more  violent  confrontations  with  the  police  around  the 
Fine  Arts  Museum  - the  police  were  using  pepper  spray  and  batons  to  beat 
down  protestors  trying  to  push  back  the  barricades  -,  a disturbing 
rendition  of  Canada's  national  anthem  was  initiated  by  a few  people  in  the 
crowd  and  soon  spread  like  wildfire.  These  protestors  belted  out  the 
tunes  of  0 Canada,  while  some  even  simultaneously  placed  their  hands  over 
their  hearts  evoking  their  "true  patriot  love".  Presumably,  the  intent  was 
to  impute  "Canadian-ness"  to  the  protestors,  implying  that  the  police  were 


behaving  in  a "non-Canadian"  manner.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  many  on 
the  front  lines  battling  against  the  police  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
Canadian  state  (or  its  police  forces),  as  it  is  this  state  which  has 
consistently  sought  to  marginalise  and  criminalise  their  dissent. 

The  fundamental  question,  though,  is  why  people  use  Canadian  patriotism 
as  a protective  cloak  from  American  patriotism.  Do  they  not  see  that  while 
the  colours  may  be  different,  the  fabric  remains  essentially  the  same? 
While  filmmaker  Michael  Moore  shamelessly  places  Canada  (and  Canadians) 
on  a pedestal  without  any  real  merit,  why  is  it  that  Canadians  feel  so 
smug  and  self-righteous  without  a closer  inspection  of  what  "being 
Canadian"  means?  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the  professed  intent  of  American 
citizens  to  immigrate  to  Canada  following  Bush'  s re-election  should  alert 
us  to  the  reality  that  "democratic"  nation-states  founded  on  the  holocaust 
of  Aboriginal  peoples,  the  theft  of  land  and  the  use  of  slavery  cannot 
escape  their  ignoble  roots.  The  unmasking  of  the  United  States'  fascist 
tendencies  have  become  obvious  with  the  ascension  to  power  of  the  Bush 
regime,  complete  with  its  right-wing  fanaticism  and 

Christian-fundamentalist  agenda.  Canadians  would  do  well  to  avoid 
basking  in  the  glory  of  self-adulation  and  become  more  vigilant  in 
confronting  the  intensification  of  the  attack  on  civil  liberties  here  in 
Canada  (particularly  for  the  most  targeted  and  vulnerable  groups:  the 
poor  and  working  class.  Aboriginal  people,  "ethnic  minorities"). 

Did  those  fervently  singing  the  national  anthem  not  recognise  how 
insensitive  and  offensive  they  were  being  to  those  who  have  suffered,  and 
continue  to  suffer,  as  a result  of  Canadian  policies?  Would  they  have 
been  as  keen  on  their  singing  if,  for  example,  they  were  standing  beside 
an  Aboriginal  person  or  a refugee  awaiting  deportation?  Perhaps  they 
would  argue  that  while  Canada  has  its  share  of  problems,  at  least  it  is 
not  as  bad  as  the  United  States.  Down  south,  it  may  be  argued,  they  treat 
"their"  Indigenous  and  refugee  populations  much  worse  than  we  treat  "ours" 
here.  I rebut  the  argument  that  simply  "being  better"  than  the  United 
States  of  America  (or  "American  citizens")  is  hardly  a cause  for 
celebration  - indeed,  this  is  not  a difficult  achievement.  In  fact,  if  we 
measure  how  peaceful  and  just  a given  society  is  by  using  the  United 
States  as  a yardstick,  our  moral  compass  is  in  need  of  significant 
retuning.  Many  patriotic  Canadians  continue  to  pride  themselves  on  how 
Canada  did  not  get  involved  in  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Iraq.  This 
myth  persists  despite  the  fact  that  Canada's  contributions  to  the 
military  effort  in  Iraq  are  quite  well-established.  Canada  sent  troops  to 
Afghanistan  to  free  up  American  forces  for  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Iraq.  Canadian  ships  were  known  to  have  been  escorting  American  aircraft 
carriers  from  which  American  warplanes  conducted  their  aerial  bombing 
missions.  Canadian  military  planners  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
Central  Command  (USCENTCOMM)  at  the  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  in  Tampa, 
Florida  over  a month  before  the  eventual  invasion  and  occupation  of  Iraq; 
Canadian  military  planners  were  then  sent  to  CENTCOMM's  headquarters  in 
Qatar,  where  the  on-going  occupation  of  Iraq  was  orchestrated.  Canada  has 
allowed  use  of  its  ports  in  Newfoundland  to  permit  American  planes  to 
refuel  en  route  to  the  Middle  East.  Finally,  Canadian  companies  have  made 
great  financial  gains  in  supplying  the  United  States  with  weapons  and 
military  equipment . [2]  Meanwhile,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Dohn  Manley 
called  the  U.S.  policy  which  initially  banned  Canadian  companies  from 
contracts  to  "re-build"  Iraq  (after  the  " Coalition  of  the  Willing"  re- 
destroyed it)  "shocking"  and  "unacceptable. " [3]  For  a country  whose  stated 
official  position  was  that  of  not  being  involved  in  the  Anglo-American- 
led  invasion  and  occupation  of  Iraq,  Canada  has  sure  kept  busy  "not 
helping"  the  United  States.  Yet,  many  Canadians  still  impute  Canada  with 
moral  rectitude  which  it  clearly  does  not  deserve.  Canadians  often  pride 
themselves  on  how  different  Canada  is  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
But,  on  a fundamental  level  it  shares  much  more  than  is  commonly  admitted. 
Both  are  avowedly  colonialist,  capitalist  nation-states,  with  white- 
European  and  Christian  origins.  They  were  both  built  on  the  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  of  people  (mostly  non-white),  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
were  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  wealth  which  a select  few  from  the  white 
elite  have  accumulated  over  time.  Slavery  was  practised  in  both  countries 


with  varying  intensity  at  various  periods.  While  the  United  States  has 
been  the  overt  imperialist  over  the  past  century-and-a-half , Canada  has 
lent  its  support  to  such  endeavours;  aside  for  its  complicity  in  crimes 
in  Iraq,  it  has  been  (or  is  currently)  involved  in  Vietnam, 

Indonesia/East  Timor,  Afghanistan,  Haiti,  and  Israel-Palestine,  among 
others. [4]  They  have  both  employed  immigration  policies  that  primarily 
allow  entry  to  immigrants  and  refugees  from  the  South  in  order  to  meet 
specific  needs  in  the  labour  market  and/or  to  compensate  for  an  otherwise 
slow  population  growth.  Both  governments  are  fraught  with  overwhelming 
conflicts  of  interests  which  favour  corporate  rule  over  public  good. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  importance,  is  the  colonial  history  and 
holocaust  of  Indigenous  peoples  that  characterises  both  these  nation- 
states. Indeed,  after  originating  from  such  shameful  origins,  it  would  in 
fact  be  a surprise  if  Canada  had  managed  to  truly  distinguish  itself  from 
the  United  States  on  issues  that  actually  matter. 

Injustices:  Past  and  Present  - the  Canadian  colonial  reality 

Canadians  perceive  the  realities  of  Indigenous  peoples  and  communities 
in  a very  fragmented  way.  A common  perception  is  that  while  there  were 
grave  injustices  done  to  Aboriginal  peoples  in  the  past,  things  are 
somehow  different  now.  At  what  point  in  history  this  disjunction  occurs 
(i.e.  what  separates  "then"  and  "now")  remains  elusive.  The  important  task 
then,  is  to  show  how  the  current  relationship  between  Indigenous  peoples 
and  the  Canadian  state  is  not  a novel  one  based  on  principles  of  justice 
and  mutual  respect,  as  most  Canadians  would  like  to  believe,  but  rather 
an  evolution  of  the  same  exploitative  and  oppressive  relationship  which 
have  characterised  Canadian-Indigenous  relations  from  the  start. 

In  fact,  the  only  difference  now  may  be  that  instead  of  justifying  theft 
and  murder  by  arguing  Aboriginal  people  are  an  inferior  race  explicitly  (i 
e.  Social  Darwinism  with  a little  bit  of  White  Man's  Burden  mixed  in), 
Canada  uses  more  covert  means  to  achieve  the  same  ends.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  potent  vestiges  of  Social  Darwinism  are  no  longer  with  us 
today.  On  the  contrary,  the  Canadian  mindset  is  framed  - through  the 
collusion  of  governmental  policies,  corporate  interests  and  biased  media 
spins  - by  constant  bombardment  of  images  depicting  racist  stereotypes  of 
Aboriginal  peoples.  Through  an  exaggerated  and/or  unsympathetic  emphasis 
on  poverty,  corruption,  violence,  suicidality,  substance  abuse,  etc.  in 
Aboriginal  communities,  the  implied  message  remains  the  same:  Aboriginal 
people  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves.  Repeatedly  neglected  in 
contextualising  these  matters  is  explaining,  for  example,  how  the  Canadian 
state  imposed  (through  the  enactment  of  the  Indian  Act)  a foreign  system 
of  governance  on  peoples  that  were  previously  highly  democratic,  or 
exploring  the  genocidal  legacy  of  the  Church-run  residential  school 
system  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  state,  from  1879  until  1986. [5] 
Also  consistently  neglected  are  the  cause-effect  relationships  of 
pervasive  racism  and  poverty  faced  by,  and  the  low-intensity  warfare 
waged  against.  Aboriginal  communities.  The  caveat  to  all  of  these 
omissions  is  the  manner  in  which  self-proclaimed  progressives  actually 
acknowledge  these  realities,  but  do  so  to  undermine  Aboriginal  self- 
determination  by  implying  that  Aboriginal  people  are  still  "healing"  from 
these  past  injustices,  and  thus  are  not  yet  "fit"  to  govern  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  communities  which  are  actively  fighting  colonisation,  asserting 
their  autonomy  and  exercising  their  right  to  self-determination  are 
usually  ignored,  unless  they  appear  in  the  media  at  a time  when  a direct 
confrontation  with  the  state  is  occurring.  In  fact,  Andy  Mitchell,  the 
previous  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  once  provided  with  briefing 
notes  (obtained  by  the  Canadian  Press  through  the  Access  to  Information 
Act)  which  stated  that  "Aboriginal  issues  are  traditionally  a low  priority 
for  the  Canadian  public,  unless  the  media  forces  public  attention  on 
them",  intimating  that  the  media  should  avoid  reporting  on  Aboriginal 
issues  for  fear  that  the  Canadian  public  start  sympathising  with  them. [6] 
The  threat  of  a good  example  would  be  particularly  dangerous  for  the 
Canadian  state,  given  how  many  Indigenous  communities  reside  within  its 
colonial  borders.  Ultimately,  however,  the  net  result  is  the  same: 
Aboriginal  people  are  still  regarded  as  inferior,  de  facto,  while  the 


Canadian  state  (and  therefore  the  Canadian  people)  continues  to  benefit 
from  the  expropriation  and  exploitation  of  their  lands,  whether  it  is  for 
fishing,  hunting,  tree  logging,  mining  or  oil  drilling. 

The  legislative  paper  trail,  from  the  Indian  Act  through  to  the  First 
Nations  Governance  Act  (which  was  recently  "defeated")  belies  the  Canadian 
state's  professed  goodwill  in  dealing  with  Indigenous  peoples  in  Canada. 
[7]  For  those  unconvinced,  there  are  several  recent  examples  which 
demonstrate  the  real  agenda  of  the  Canadian  state  to  suppress  any  signs 
of  Aboriginal  autonomy  and  self-determination.  The  perpetual  low- 
intensity  warfare  against  Aboriginal  peoples  notwithstanding,  the  "Oka 
Crisis/Siege  of  Kanesatake"  (1990),  the  "Ipperwash  Crisis"  (1995),  the 
"Battle  of  Gustafsen  Lake/Gustafsen  Lake  Crisis"  (1995),  and  the 
confrontation  at  BurntChurch  (2000)  all  reveal  the  violent  reaction  of 
the  Canadian  state  and  its  provinces  to  Indigenous  self-determination. 
Provincial  and  federal  police  forces,  plus  or  minus  the  Canadian  military, 
have  been  deployed  in  all  the  above  confrontations. 

Some  argue  that  it  is  only  "conservative"  Canadian  politicians  that  have 
engaged  in  such  operations.  The  implication  being  that  such  politicians  do 
not  represent  the  "true"  spirit  of  Canada.  The  reality,  however,  is  that 
when  it  comes  to  Aboriginal  issues,  there  are  no  distinctions  based  on  the 
political  party.  These  instances  do  illustrate  Canada's  "true"  spirit. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  (NDP)  - Canada's  "progressive"  political  party  - 
was  in  power  in  British  Columbia  when  it  colluded  with  the  Liberal 
Canadian  government  to  send  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  (RCMP)  and 
military  to  Gustafsen  Lake,  " involving  the  largest  mobilization  of 
government  fighting  forces  in  resource-rich  western  Canada  since  the 
crushing  of  the  Me'tis  resistance  movement  led  by  Louis  Riel  in  1885. "[8] 
Flistory,  it  seems,  continues  to  repeat  itself.  Progressive  politics  may  be 
better  tolerated  in  Canada  versus  the  United  States,  but  what  is  clear  is 
that  all  bets  are  off  when  it  comes  to  applying  Canada's  standards  of 
justice  in  its  dealings  with  Aboriginal  peoples. 

Specifically  with  respect  to  the  RCMP,  they  continue  to  fulfil  the  task 
for  which  they  were  initially  created.  Addressing  the  mythology 
surrounding  Canadian  national  identity,  scholar  Eva  Mackey  suggests  that 
the  "formation  of  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  in  1873,  to  act  as  a 
quasi-military  agent  of  the  government  in  Western  Canada,  is  one  of  the 
most  romanticised  events  in  Canadian  popular  history. "[9]  As  Gabriella 
Pedicelli  cites:  "The  NWMP  was  used  to  seize  resource-rich  Me'tis  land  and 
transfer  control  and  effective  ownership  to  the  federal  government.  This 
semi-military  police  force  was  created  to  control  Me'tis  resistance  as 
well  as  potential  native  allies  farther  west  who  also  revolted  against 
the  forceable  take-over  of  their  land  by  the  Canadian  government.  The 
federal  government  feared  a war  waged  by  the  Me'tis  and  natives  against 
white  settlers.  The  belief  was  that  the  NWMP  would  civilize  the  wild, 
barbaric,  heathen  Indians.  The  mission  was  violently  and  enthusiastically 
carried  out  by  its  racist  officers ." [10] 

The  Canadian/provincial  response  in  the  above-mentioned  conflicts,  and 
the  many  which  go  unmentioned  here  (Skwekwekwelt , Cheam,  Grassy  Narrows, 
Kahnawake,  Six  Nations,  etc.)  express  the  Canadian  state's  fear  that 
Aboriginal  people  will  start  reclaiming  land  that  is  rightfully  theirs, 
land  that  was  not  ceded  nor  surrendered.  Even  in  cases  where  it  was  ceded 
or  surrendered,  it  may  be  convincingly  argued  that  this  occurred  under 
situations  of  duress,  thereby  severely  imperilling  Canadian  land  claims 
to  Aboriginal  territories.  The  Canadian  government  and  its  corporate 
puppet-masters  naturally  feel  threatened  by  forceful  demonstrations  of 
sovereignty,  for  the  two  mutually  reinforcing  entities  stand  to  lose  out 
on  the  spoils  from  exploitation  of  these  lands.  Even  after  transplanting 
entire  nations  and  relegating  them  to  grossly  inadequate  tracts  of  land, 
these  prospectors  continue  to  smack  their  lips  at  the  potential  of  any 
profit  that  can  be  made  from  what  the  Canadian  government  now  realises  to 
be  " resource-rich"  lands. 

Revolution  is  based  on  land 

The  1990  resistance  in  Kanesatake  was  to  oppose  a planned  expansion  of  a 
golf  course  by  the  neighbouring  town  of  Oka  onto  Mohawk  burial  grounds. 


The  Ipperwash  Crisis,  where  Dudley  George  was  killed  by  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  came  about  after  several  Stoney  Point  Indigenous 
peoples  initiated  a peaceful  protest  to  reclaim  traditional  burial 
grounds.  The  Battle  of  Gustafsen  Lake/Gustaf sen  Lake  Crisis  was  a 
standoff  in  which  the  Ts'  Peten  Defenders  were  asserting  their  right  to 
observe  their  Sundance  ceremony  on  "disputed"  land,  land  which  was 
traditionally  theirs,  and  had  never  been  ceded  nor  surrendered . [11]  The 
conflict  at  BurntChurch  stemmed  from  the  active  defence  of  traditional 
fishing  rights  by  Mik'maq  people.  The  lesson  is  that  protecting  burial 
grounds,  safeguarding  ceremonial  territories  and  asserting  rights  to 
ensure  one's  livelihood  threaten  the  Canadian  state. 

Land,  especially  reclaiming  land  obtained  by  theft,  is  one  of  the  corn 
erstones  of  Aboriginal  self-determination.  El-Hajj  Malik  El-Shabazz  (a.k.a. 
Malcolm  X)  stated:  "Revolution  is  based  on  land.  Land  is  the  basis  of  all 
independence.  Land  is  the  basis  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality ." [12]  It 
seems  that  the  Canadian  state  and  its  corporate  allies  are  well  aware  of 
this  reality,  and  have  acted  accordingly. 

Extradition  cases 

It  should  be  noted  that  Canada's  mistreatment  of  Indigenous  peoples  is 
not  restricted  to  those  residing  within  its  colonial  borders.  The  Canadian 
state  is  only  too  happy  to  comply  with  the  American  government  in  its  own 
war  against  Indigenous  peoples  residing  within  the  colonial  borders  of 
the  United  States.  In  1876,  the  Hunkpapa  leader,  Tatanka  Yotanka  (a.k.a. 
Sitting  Bull),  was  one  of  the  fighters  in  the  victorious  resistance  to  an 
American  offensive,  later  to  become  known  as  the  Battle  of  Little  Big 
Horn.  During  this  battle.  General  George  Custer  was  killed  and  his  forces 
defeated.  The  American  military's  predictable  response  was  to  seek  revenge 
by  finding  the  leaders  and  fighters  of  the  heroic  resistance  while 
simultaneously  engaging  in  violent  collective  retribution  against 
Indigenous  peoples,  of  which  those  from  the  Sioux  nation  were  most 
obviously  targeted.  By  the  spring  of  1877,  Tatanka  Yotanka,  along  with 
many  others  (some  suggest  that  they  numbered  in  the  thousands),  had 
escaped  to  Canada  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Saskatchewan.  Canada  did 
not  technically  extradite  Tatanka  Yotanka,  but  it  was  hopeful  that  he 
(and  those  with  him)  would  leave  of  his  own  accord  when  the  RCMP  provided 
an  escort  for  General  Alfred  Terry  from  the  United  States'  War  Department. 
Terry  came  to  Fort  Walsh  to  persuade  Tatanka  Yotanka  to  return  to  the 
Great  Sioux  Reservation.  When  the  latter  declined,  RCMP  Commissioner 
lames  MacLeod  addressed  him  accordingly:  "You  can  expect  nothing 
whatsoever  from  the  Queen's  government  except  protection  so  long  as  you 
behave  yourselves."  That  the  Canadian  government  commissioned  RCMP 
officers  to  monitor  Tatanka  Yotanka 's  activities  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
type  of  " protection"  it  afforded  him.  Ultimately,  Canada's  withholding  of 
any  form  of  aid,  including  food  and  clothing  for  the  bitter  winters, 
forced  Tatanka  Yotanka,  along  with  186  others  who  were  with  him,  to 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1881. [13] 

More  recently,  the  Canadian  government  extradited  Leonard  Peltier,  an 
organiser  with  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  from  British  Columbia 
to  the  United  States  in  December  of  1976.  In  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  contentious  cases  in  American  legal  history,  Peltier  was 
subsequently  convicted  and  is  serving  consecutive  life  sentences  in  a 
federal  penitentiary  for  the  murder  of  two  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI)  agents  following  the  1975  shoot-out  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  near  Wounded  Knee,  in  South  Dakota.  To  this  day, 

Peltier  maintains  his  innocence  while  the  American  legal  system  continues 
to  deny  him  a re-trial  despite  public  support  and  pressure.  Moreover,  over 
two  decades  later,  and  despite  significant  public  outcry  forcing  an 
investigation  into  the  extradition  hearings,  Canada  maintains  its  action 
as  righteous  and  lawful.  Despite  evidence  in  the  case  suggesting 
otherwise,  then-Canadian  Dustice  Minister,  Anne  McLellan,  had  this  to  say 
in  an  October  1999  letter  addressed  to  then-U.S.  Attorney  General,  lanet 
Reno:  "There  is  no  evidence  that  has  come  to  light  since  then  that  would 
justify  a conclusion  that  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian  courts  and  the 
Minister  should  be  interfered  with. "[14]  At  the  present  time,  courts  in 


British  Columbia  are  presiding  over  the  extradition  of  John  Graham,  a 
former  AIM  member,  to  South  Dakota.  There,  he  is  to  stand  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  an  AIM  member  who  was  involved  in 
actions  that  took  place  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
1970's.  A Mi'kmaq  woman  from  the  Shubenacadie  reserve  in  Nova  Scotia,  she 
was  a strong  and  long-time  activist,  regarding  herself  proudly  as  a 
"female  warrior.  "[15]  Her  radical  politics,  intelligence  and  energy 
predictably  garnered  the  attention  of  the  FBI.  In  a recent  message  from 
prison,  Leonard  Peltier  states  that  the  "FBI  told  Anna  Mae  that  they 
would  see  her  dead  within  a year  if  she  did  not  cooperate  with  them,  used 
their  puppets  to  spread  rumors  that  Annie  Mae  was  an  informant  when  she 
refused  to  cooperate,  and  mishandled  the  investigation  of  her  death. "[16] 
Dustice  must  be  served  for  the  murder  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  but  it  is 
clear  (if  history  were  to  serve  as  a guide)  that  this  cannot  come  through 
the  Canadian  or  American  legal  systems.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
present  situation  given  the  FBI's  desire  to  exculpate  itself  by  diverting 
attention  from  its  own  involvement  in  her  murder. [17]  Meanwhile,  it  is 
worthy  to  note  that  a recent  extradition  trial  in  the  US  gave  rise  to  an 
unexpected  (and  arguably  encouraging)  result.  In  November  2000,  Dudge 
lanice  Stewart  overruled  the  US  State  Department  and  refused  the 
extradition  of  lames  Pitawanakwat  to  British  Columbia,  where  he  would 
likely  face  political  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  government 
for  his  involvement  in  the  Battle  of  Gustafsen  Lake.  Thus,  for  the  "first 
time  in  legal  history  of  Canada-US  relations,  a US  judge  invoked  the  legal 
authority  of  the  political  offences  exception  in  Article  4 of  the 
Extradition  Treaty. "[18]  It  is  lamentable  that  the  United  States,  and  not 
Canada,  was  the  one  to  set  such  a precedent. 

The  Canadian  facade  of  multiculturalism  and  tolerance 

Despite  all  this,  many  Canadians  still  regard  Canada  as  a great  country, 
with  perhaps  only  historical  blemishes  when  it  comes  to  its  treatment  of 
Aboriginal  people.  Of  course,  to  many  others,  such  an  assertion  remains 
quite  dubious.  When  it  comes  to  immigrants  and  refugees,  for  example, 
Canada  is  quick  to  exploit  its  reputation  as  being  a haven  for  human 
rights  in  welcoming  people  from  other  countries.  Any  serious  study  of 
immigration  policy  in  Canada  (much  as  in  the  United  States),  however, 
reveals  that  benevolence  has  not  been  the  motivating  factor  for  allowing 
people  to  enter  the  country.  Rather,  migrants  are  typically  permitted 
entry  into  Canada  for  very  specific  tasks,  ranging  from  domestic  labour, 
to  farming,  to  factory  work,  to  building  the  railway,  to  technocratic- 
professional  positions.  In  particular,  the  refugee  claimant  population 
has  always  been  a pliable  labour  pool,  bestowing  employers  with  two 
mechanisms  through  which  to  exert  power  and  subordinate  their  workers:  by 
preying  upon  refugee  claimants'  precarious  financial  situations  and  by 
threatening  to  sabotage  their  claims  for  refugee  status  and  eventual 
citizenship  should  they  assert  their  rights  to  obtain  dignified  wages, 
working  conditions  and  benefit  plans.  Occasionally,  history  offers  cases 
that  eloquently  display  the  underlying  white-supremacist  and  racist 
tendency  which  permeates  the  Canadian  landscape.  While  usually 
pontificating  about  its  "tolerance"  and  "multiculturalism",  Canada  shows 
its  true  colours  suggesting  otherwise  in  times  of  duress.  This  is  perhaps 
best  exemplified  with  the  deplorable  internment  of  Japanese  Canadians  into 
makeshift  concentration  camps  during  World  War  II,  while  (white)  Germanic 
Germans  were  left  untouched . [19]  In  the  post-9/11  atmosphere,  meanwhile, 
similar  events  are  recurring,  with  the  specific  targeting  of  Muslim, 

South  Asian  and  Arab  men,  many  of  whom  are  being  surveilled  and  detained 
without  justification.  The  recent  high-profile  cases  of  Maher  Arar,  Adil 
Charkoui  and  Mohamed  Cherfi,[20]  effectively  expose  the  Canadian  state's 
fundamentally  racist  and  intolerant  policies  towards  recently-arrived 
migrants,  regardless  of  citizenship  (Arar  has  been  a Canadian  citizen 
since  1991).  In  response  to  Cherfi's  active  role  as  a community  organiser 
in  Montreal,  the  Canadian  state  sent  a clear  message  to  all  recent 
immigrants  and  refugees  who  dare  to  speak  up  and/or  organise  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights:  You  are  not  welcome  here.  Admittedly,  public 
outcry  has  likely  had  some  effect  (Arar  was  eventually  returned  to  Canada, 


but  not  after  months  of  torture  in  a Syrian  prison;  meanwhile,  several 
Muslim  men,  including  Charkaoui,  remain  in  detention  in  Canada  for  bogus 
"security"  reasons  and  Cherfi  is  still  in  a US  detention  centre  despite 
much  mobilisation  [21]).  Yet,  most  Canadians  continue  to  see  such  actions 
taken  by  the  Canadian  state  as  being  somehow  aberrant  from  its  "natural" 
proclivities.  For  those  dissenters  the  Canadian  state  cannot  deport, 
meanwhile,  it  targets  them  through  constant  surveillance  and  via 
individual  and  mass  arrests  at  demonstrations.  As  a result  of  legal  fees, 
bail  conditions,  and  being  mired  within  the  court  system  in  general, 
these  individuals  are  prevented  from  continuing  with  their  important  work 
as  community  organisers. 

The  great  myth  of  Canadian  tolerance  and  multiculturalism  is  promulgated 
through  the  theatrical  celebration  of  the  3 C's  of  being  an  "ethnic 
minority"  in  Canada  - costume,  culinary,  and  customs.  So  long  as  the 
underlying  values  (white-supremacist,  elite,  capitalist,  patriarchal, 
heterosexist,  ableist)  of  this  society  are  not  questioned,  let  alone 
challenged,  the  great  Canadian  myth  is  allowed  to  persist,  unfettered  and 
unchecked . 

In  the  face  of  this  professed  tolerance  and  multiculturalism.  Black 
people  in  Canada  continue  to  be  removed  from  the  historical  and  cultural 
landscape.  They  do  appear  as  a blip  on  the  radar  screen  when  they  are 
used  to  display  Canada'  s role  in  facilitating  their  escape  from  American 
slavery  through  the  Underground  Railway.  Conveniently  omitted  from  such 
histories,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Canadian  luminaries  like  lames 
McGill  (of  McGill  University  fame)  owned  slaves,  both  Black  and 
Aboriginal . [22]  As  Dionne  Brand  and  Krisantha  Sri  Bhaggiyadatta  suggest, 
"While  it  takes  less  than  one  generation  for  a white  immigrant  to  become 
Canadian,  two  centuries  of  Black  settlement  is  still  not  incorporated 
into  the  image  of  Canada. "[23]  The  last  several  decades  have  seen  a 
significant  migration  of  Black  people  from  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  from 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  Black  people  who  have  either  recently  arrived  to 
Canada  or  those  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  many  generations  within 
Canada  can  readily  attest  to  the  systemic  and  institutional  racism  that 
characterises  Canadian  society.  This  is  not  a difficult  task  for  it  is  a 
reality  felt  in  everyday  life,  whether  at  school,  in  the  playground,  at 
work  or  in  the  community. 

Police  brutality  against  the  Black  population  serves  as  a strong 
surrogate  marker  of  the  systemic  racism  they  have  to  face  on  a daily  basis. 
The  murders  of  Anthony  Griffin  (an  unarmed  black  man  shot  in  the  head 
after  complying  with  an  officer's  order  to  halt  while  attempting  to  flee 
in  Montreal  in  1987)  and  Marcellus  Francois  (an  unarmed  black  man  shot  in 
the  head  by  the  Montreal  police'  s Tactical  Squad  while  sitting  in  his  car 
in  a flagrant  case  of  mistaken  identity  in  1991)  caused  significant 
outcry,  yet  remain  an  all-too-frequent  occurrence  in  Canada. [24]  This  is 
lamentably  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  a pervasive  brutality  faced  by 
Black  communities  across  the  country.  Black  communities  (and  other 
ghettoised  communities)  in  Canada  are  targeted  in  ways  which  are 
comparable  only  to  police  harassment  and  repression  faced  by  Aboriginal 
people.  Meanwhile,  police  forces  across  the  country  consistently  harass, 
abuse  and  brutalise  homeless  people  (e.g.  the  brutal  September  5,  1999 
beating  of  3ean-Pierre  Lizotte  at  the  hands  of  Montreal  police  outside  of 
Shed  Cafe';  the  "poet  of  Bordeaux",  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
ultimately  died  of  complications  from  his  beating  a month  later),  mentally 
ill  individuals  (e.g.  Albert  Moses  was  a mentally  unstable  man  who  was 
shot  in  the  head  on  September  30,  1994  by  Toronto  police  for  allegedly 
attacking  a plainclothes  police  officer  with  a hammer),  as  well  as 
members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  already  mentioned . [25]  It  remains 
instructive  that  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  cases,  the  police 
officers  involved  in  these  murders  were  rarely  investigated  or 
disciplined;  if  they  were,  most  were  soon  exonerated  and  often  reinstated 
into  their  respective,  or  another,  police  force.  None,  to  my  knowledge, 
served  significant  (if  any)  prison  terms.  As  Pedicelli  suggests  in  her 
important  work.  When  Police  Kill,  the  "police  are  more  prone  to  use  force 
when  dealing  with  visible  minorities  and  the  poor. "[26]  There  should  be  no 
distinction  made  between  a given  police  force  and  the  provincial/federal 


superstructures  which  give  it  life;  the  police  force  is  a public 
institution,  and  therefore  reflects  the  state  on  whose  behalf  it  acts. 


Challenging  the  Canadian  myth 

The  spin  doctors  shaping  public  opinion  promulgate  the  lie  that  Canada 
was/is  not  involved  in  the  US-led  invasion  and  occupation  of  Iraq.  What's 
worse  is  that,  to  this  day,  many  Canadians  have  accepted  this  bait  hook, 
line  and  sinker.  If  a state  is  so  obviously  deceitful  with  its  own 
population  (and  Canadian  history  is  replete  with  such  examples),  it 
absolves  Canadians  from  any  burden  of  loyalty  they  may  feel  towards  it. 

The  argument  being  advanced  here  is  that  only  upon  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  myth  which  holds  Canada  as  a beacon  of  light  amidst  a sea  of 
immorality  will  we  be  able  to  critically  analyse  its  intentions  and 
actions.  People  should  not  feel  a sense  of  indebtedness  to  Canada  simply 
because  they  were  allowed  to  immigrate  here,  were  granted  citizenship 
here,  or  happened  to  be  born  here. 

Admittedly,  there  are  freedoms  in  Canada  which  do  not  exist  in  other 
countries.  However,  this  should  not  be  used  to  excuse  the  excesses  and 
transgressions  of  the  Canadian  state,  of  which  there  are  many.  There  is 
no  reason  to  be  an  apologist  for  a state  that  continues  to  implement 
policies  which  harm  people  who  reside  both  within  and  outside  of  Canada. 

Indeed,  through  its  various  involvements  (as  a military  arms  supplier, 
through  the  support  of  transnational  corporations,  etc.),  Canada  has  had  a 
significant  hand  to  play  in  the  imperialistic  exploitation  and 
disempowerment  of  people  in  other  countries,  often  creating  the  very 
atmosphere  which  fosters  cycles  of  despair  leading  to  forced  displacement 
and  eventual  immigration.  That  people  wish  to  settle  here  as  a result 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a privilege  for  them,  but  rather  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  Canadian  state  for  having  uprooted  many  of  them  in 
the  first  place.  Further,  by  forcing  migrants  to  accept  the  " model 
minority"  hypothesis,  Canada  successfully  prevents  any  tangible  links  of 
understanding  or  struggle  to  be  forged  between  non-white  migrants  and 
Indigenous  peoples. [27]  Meanwhile,  Canada's  on-going  attack  on  youth  and 
the  elderly,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  working  class  are  important  to 
analyse  if  one  is  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  how  Canada's  "domestic" 
policies  contrast  sharply  with  its  unsubstantiated  international 
reputation  as  a broker  of  peace  and  justice  abroad. [28] 

Many  would  like  to  believe  (much  as  they  do  in  the  United  States  when 
evoking  the  notion  that  the  Constitution  was  a pure  and  utopian  tract) 
that  Canada  is  "lost",  as  though  it  has  fallen  from  grace.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  Canada's  existence  has  always  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  predicated  on  the  exploitation  of  marginalised  and  oppressed 
populations.  Whenever  these  populations  have  risen  up  to  fight  for  their 
rights,  they  have  been  met  with  swift  and  violent  repression  by  the 
Canadian  state.  Amidst  these  acts  of  Canadian  tyranny,  however,  history 
is  punctuated  by  victories  of  people's  movements.  We  should  be  responsible 
to  those  who  have  struggled  and  fought  courageously  before  us  to  allow  us 
the  freedoms  we  presently  enjoy.  This  responsibility  can  only  be 
fulfilled  if  we,  too,  recognise  that  we  will  have  to  fight  tooth  and  nail 
so  that  we,  our  children  and  children's  children  may  live  in  a world 
where  freedom  and  responsibility  go  hand  in  hand. 

This  recognition  necessarily  requires  that  Canadians  confront  the  state 
in  its  on-going  meddling  and  intrusion  in  the  affairs  of  Indigenous 
peoples.  Aside  for  paying  necessary  reparations,  the  Canadian  state  must 
cease  and  desist  from  any  interference  with  the  lives  of  Indigenous 
peoples.  At  the  very  least,  Canada  has  to  respect  its  treaties  with 
Indigenous  nations  and  peoples.  Even  among  radical  activists  critical  of 
the  Canadian  state,  foreign  (imperialist)  policy  is  often  attacked 
vociferously  while  Canadian  involvement  in  Aboriginal  affairs  is  glossed 
over  or  simply  paid  lip  service  in  order  to  convey  a "thorough  " and 
"legitimate"  anti-imperialist/anti-colonialist  analysis.  As  "Canadians  ", 
we  have  a responsibility  to  tangibly  support  Indigenous  struggles  by 
forging  links  of  solidarity  while  simultaneously  opposing  the  Canadian 
state's  on-going  exploitation  of  Aboriginal  peoples.  We  must  view  our 
"solidarity  as  logical,  natural  and  necessary,  given  our  position  within 


the  'belly  of  the  beast'  . In  concretely  targeting  the  roots  of  injustice 
here,  we  oppose  injustice  everywhere. " [29] 

There  is  no  pristine  Canadian  past  which  exists  to  be  reclaimed.  This  i 
a figment  of  people's  imagination.  It  is  a myth  conveniently  used  to 
alleviate  the  guilt  which  continuously  grows  in  the  Canadian  collective 
psyche  so  long  as  Canadians  freeload  on  the  work  of  others,  past  and 
present.  It  is  high  time  that  those  of  us  residing  in  Canada  exorcise 
this  false  past  and  start  taking  responsibility  for  our  present  and 
future. 

I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  support  and  insightful  criticisms 
provided  by  Devin  Butler  Burke  and  Shelly  (both  from  the  IPSM  collective 
in  Montreal)  in  the  writing  of  this  article.  The  responsibility  for  any 
omissions  and/or  errors,  however,  remains  my  own. 

Samir  is  an  organiser  with  the  Montreal-based  Indigenous  Peoples 
Solidarity  Movement.  He  is  trained  as  a medical  doctor,  specialising  in 
the  field  of  children's  health.  He  can  be  reached  at 
samirhussain006@yahoo. ca . 
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Potawatomi  mkokisis/moon  of  the  bear 
Western  Cherokee  unolvtana/cold  moon 
Mvskogee  rv'fo  cusee/moon  of  winter's  younger  brother 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Soveriegn  Nations,  NDNAIM, 

Triballaw  and  Chiapas95-English;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


If  you  can  educate  yourself  as  much  as  you  can  . . . that  is  the  way  to 
sovereign  independence/'  Shirley  said.  "Standing  on  your  own  two  feet. 
Doe  Shirley  3r.,  Navajo  Nation  President 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


From  a Rocky  Mountain  News  item: 


'Name  change  is  sore  subject' 

Chivington  Drive  residents  lambaste  Longmont  officials 
By  Berny  Morson,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
January  11,  2005 

LONGMONT  - Residents  of  Chivington  Drive  don't  want  their 
street  renamed,  even  if  some  people  think  it  honors  a mass 
murderer. 

No  one  has  ever  "come  to  my  house  and  asked,  'Why  do  you 
live  on  this  terrible  street?'  " Rita  Drish  told  city 
officials  Monday. 

Since  the  residents  of  Chivington  Street  don't  see  a problem  living  on  a 
street  named  after  the  coward  who  lead  the  Sand  Springs  massacre,  and  want 
the  rest  of  us  to  butt  out,  I have  some  suggestions  for  future  picturesque 
street  names  to  help  continue  this  proud  tradition.  Please  feel  free  to 
print  copies  of  this  editorial  and  send  them  to  the  Longmont  City  Council. 
I'm  sure  they  will  want  to  appease  the  voters  of  their  community  and  this 
list  will  help  achieve  that  purpose. 

Hitler  Boulevard,  and  don't  forget  Buchenwald  Lane  cul-de-sac 
Idi  Amin  Drive 

David  Berkowitz  or  Son  of  Sam  Street 

Pol  Pot  Place 

Kim  II  Jung  Terrace 

Joseph  Stalin  Route 

Christopher  Columbus  ...  oops,  he  doesn't  count.  His  victims 

were  also  Indians. 


Maybe  Rita  and  other  residents  of  Chivington  Drive  will  think  I m 
over-reaching.  After  all,  it  is  just  one  little  Colorado  street. 
Mighty  white  of  them,  don't  you  think? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Preservation  Efforts 
7th  Annual  NAMMYs 


to  guide  Future 
- Zapatistas  keep  Vision 

"RE : Mohawk  Border  Problems:  Trip  to  the  States?"  

Date:  Sun,  16  lan  2005  17:58:16  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Making  a Trip  to  the  States? 

By:  Iordan  Standup 
Eastern  Door 
Volume  13  No.  49 
January,  2005 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  sent  out  a public 
press  release  notifying  community  members  who  were  planning  on  travelling 
to  the  United  States  to  have  some  specific  important  documents  with  them. 

According  to  the  press  release,  several  Kahnawa ' kehro ' : non  who  were 
claiming  North  American  Indian  citizenship  have  been  asked  to  provide  a 
document  that  proves  that  the  person  possesses  at  least  50  percent  blood 
quantum,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  U.S.  until  they  were  able  to 
provide  these  specific  documents. 

For  Christmas  vacation,  Lorna  Delaronde  and  boyfriend  Shawn  Kirby 
decided  to  take  a trip  to  Florida,  but  were  denied  access  to  the  States 
when  they  were  stopped  at  the  Lester  B.  Pearson  Airport  in  Toronto.  "I 
gave  them  my  birth  certificate,  my  band  card  and  a temporary  letter  that  I 
had  from  the  Band  Council,  and  I still  wasn't  allowed  in,"  said  Delaronde. 

Delaronde  says  that  she  and  Kirby  had  been  stopped  when  a Customs 
officer  asked  Kirby  why  he  was  going  to  Florida.  Kirby  told  the  Customs 
officer  he  was  a Iron  Worker  and  was  planning  to  look  for  work,  and  take  a 
vacation . 

According  to  Delaronde,  the  Customs  officer  then  entered  Kirby's  name 
into  the  computer  and  found  that  Kirby  again,  asking  him  why  he  had  been 
crossing  the  border  so  often.  Kirby  once  again  explained  that  he  was  an 
Iron  Worker,  who  had  previously  worked  in  New  York,  and  had  to  cross  often 
to  go  to  work. 

The  Customs  officer  then  turned  his  attention  to  Delaronde,  and  began  to 
pummel  her  with  questions  as  well. 

"They  told  us  we  needed  a certain  paper  from  the  Council  stating  that  we 
were  Native  American,  and  had  over  50  percent  Aboriginal  blood  quantum," 
Delaronde  said. 

Delaronde  decided  to  contact  her  sister.  Iris  Jacobs,  and  explained 
their  situation;  she  then  asked  Jacobs  if  she  would  be  able  to  contact 
someone  from  the  MCK  to  notify  them  of  their  situation.  "I  wasn't  sure  if 
she  was  going  to  be  able  to  get  a hold  of  anyone,  because  everyone  was 
still  on  vacation,"  said  Delaronde. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Jacobs  was  able  to  contact  Chief  Mike  Bush.  He 
immediately  contacted  Alexis  Shackleton  of  the  Membership  Department  and 
explained  the  situation  to  her.  Shackleton  and  Bush  both  went  to  the 
Council  office  to  begin  working  on  the  case. 

During  that  time,  Shackleton  and  Delaronde  spoke  on  the  phone  and 
Delaronde  was  able  to  better  explain  the  situation. 

After  plenty  of  work,  Shackleton  was  able  to  fax  the  Membership  letter 
to  the  Customs  officer  at  the  Toronto  airport.  But,  by  that  time,  it  was 
already  too  late  as  the  flight  Delaronde  and  Kirby  had  planned  to  board, 
had  taken  off  some  time  before. 

"We  missed  our  flight,  and  we  had  to  spend  the  night  in  Toronto,  as  we 
were  to  board  another  flight  the  next  day,"  said  Delaronde. 

"I  am  really  grateful  that  Chief  bush  and  Alexis  were  able  to  help  out. 

I would  also  like  to  thank  Dodi  Gilbert  and  my  sister  Iris  for  all  their 
help,"  added  Delaronde. 


U.S.  Customs  officers  may  ask  for  any,  or  even  all  of  the  following 
documents  at  the  border:  Certificate  of  Indian  Status  (Status  Card),  photo 
I.D.,  long-form  birth  certificate  or  a letter  from  the  MCK  Membership 
Department  stating  that  the  bearer  has  at  least  50  percent  Aboriginal 
blood . 

Anyone  planning  to  travel  to  the  U.S.  is  advised  to  obtain  the  MCK 
Membership  letter  beforehand.  Any  community  member  who  does  not  meet  the 
50  percent  blood  quantum  cannot  be  issued  such  a letter  at  this  time. 

The  U.S.  Immigration  staff  in  this  region  rarely  asks  for  this  type  of 
documentation;  however,  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  other  areas. 
Recently,  U.S.  Customs  officers,  expecially  those  at  airports,  have  begun 
applying  the  "letter  of  the  law"  when  our  people  have  attempted  to  cross 
the  border. 

Currently,  the  MCK  is  working  with  both  Canadian  and  American  officials 
to  reach  an  agreement  of  creating  a system  that  would  allow  for  easier 
border  passage. 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  more  information,  or,  if  planning  on  travelling 
to  the  States  would  like  to  request  a Membership  letter,  can  contact  the 
MCK  Membership  Department  at  638-0500. 
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U.S.  Human  Rights  Alert: 

O'odham  Border  Rights  Activist  Handcuffed  and  Threatened  by  Police 
January  16,  2005 

Ed.  Note:  Ofelia  Rivas,  the  "subject"  of  this  article,  has  been  advised 
to  refuse  to  speak  to  the  Press  and  that  her  life  may  be  in  jeopardy.  We 
are  placing  the  story  - with  her  consent  - in  the  hope  that  if  more  people 
are  aware  of  her  danger,  that  danger  may  cease. 

Sells,  Arizona  - Internationally  known  Tohono  O'odham  border  rights 
activist  Ofelia  Rivas,  organizer  of  the  "O'odham  Voice  Against  the  Wall" 
was  handcuffed,  roughed  up,  told  to  cooperate  and  then  released  by  tribal 
police  working  closely  with  Homeland  Security. 

"They  wanted  to  intimidate  me,  threaten  me  and  abuse  me  to  stop  my 
voice,"  said  Rivas,  who  has  taken  the  grassroots  voice  of  traditional 
O'odham  to  the  United  Nations  and  human  rights  community. 

"It  is  the  voice  of  the  elders,  it  is  not  my  voice.  I just  carry  the 
message. " 

The  incident  began  when  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  was  driving  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  Rivas'  mother's  home,  on  tribal  land  in  Arizona  near  the 
U.S.  border  on  Dec.  27.  Rivas  began  photographing  the  patrol  units,  which 
she  considers  unwarranted  intimidation  and  harassment  of  tribal  members  on 
tribal  land. 

Border  Patrol  agents  approached  her  and  warned  her  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  law  to  photograph  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol. 

Rivas  then  began  driving  to  the  family's  other  residence  in  the  desert 
area,  the  equivalent  of  three  city  blocks,  to  deliver  a prayer  ribbon  to 
her  mother.  As  soon  as  she  turned  on  to  the  paved  road,  she  saw  a tribal 
police  car  tailgating  her. 

"We  weren't  doing  anything,  but  driving  in  our  community,"  said  Rivas, 
who  was  traveling  with  another  woman  who  witnessed  what  happened. 

After  pulling  off  the  road,  non-Indian  police  officer  D . Branshure, 
working  for  the  tribe,  accused  her  of  failure  to  stop  when  he  turned  on 
his  lights.  Then  he  twisted  her  arms  up  high  behind  her  and  began  to 
handcuff  her. 


"I  started  screaming  because  of  my  arthritis/'  said  Rivas,  who  has 
severe  rheumatoid  arthritis.  "He  started  pushing  me  up  against  the  car  and 
saying,  'You  are  under  arrest,  get  in,  if  you  don't  get  in,  I'm  going  to 
charge  you  with  threatening  an  officer.'" 

Rivas  told  him  he  was  hurting  her,  as  she  continued  to  ask  him  what  she 
was  being  arrested  for.  Then  he  began  reading  her  rights. 

"He  said,  'I'm  not  going  to  take  you  to  jail  if  you  cooperate.'"  Officer 
Branshure  threatened  to  charge  her  with  multiple  charges:  failure  to  stop, 
failure  to  show  identification,  interfering  with  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
(for  taking  photographs)  and  two  counts  of  aggressive  behavior  and 
threatening  an  officer. 

As  Branshure  pressed  her  to  cooperate,  he  said,  "So  you  have  a problem 
with  authority?"  He  told  her  he  did  not  understand  her  agenda. 

"He  said,  'You  don't  have  to  be  arrested  today  if  you  cooperate.  I want 
to  understand  what  your  agenda  is.  If  you  cooperate,  then  I will  'un- 
-arrest ’ you . ’ " 

When  another  tribal  police  officer  arrived  at  the  scene,  Rivas  was 
released  without  being  charged. 

Rivas  documented  the  bruises  with  X-rays  and  attempted  to  file  a federal 
complaint  of  abuse  in  Tucson.  However,  she  was  told  that  since  a tribal 
police  officer  is  the  accused,  no  action  could  be  taken. 

"The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  has  the  tribal  police  carry  out  their  dirty  work 
That  way  they  can  get  away  with  anything,"  Rivas  said. 

In  the  heavily  militarized  region,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  is  now  under 
Homeland  Security,  and  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  Police  Department.  O'odham  tribal  members  live  in  fear  of  arrest 
and  entrapment  by  federal  agents. 

Rivas  said  O'odham  can  no  longer  walk  freely  on  their  land,  explore 
their  territory,  as  they  once  did,  or  gather  their  traditional  cactus 
fruit  because  of  the  fear  of  the  tribal  police  and  federal  agents' 
harassments  and  arrests. 

"People  can't  go  out  on  their  homelands,  the  place  they  grew  up.  You 
step  outside  your  yard  and  you  have  to  have  documents  or  you  will  be 
suspected  of  being  as  an  illegal  and  harassed." 

The  "O'odham  Voice  Against  the  Wall"  gained  international  attention 
after  the  grassroots  group  of  elders  and  youths  opposed  the  United  States 
plan  to  build  a huge  "Berlin-style  wall"  along  the  U.S.  border.  The  wall 
would  have  divided  O'odham  communities  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Rivas  testified  before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  in  August.  She  described  the  abuse  by  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  and 
Homeland  Security.  Earlier,  a Border  Patrol  agent  held  a gun  to  her  head 
as  he  threatened  her  in  front  of  her  grandchild. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  continues  to  send  federal  agents  onto  tribal  land. 

U.S.  Civil  Rights  advisory  board  members  said  the  large  number  of  border 
crossers  onto  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  from  Mexico,  are  the  result  of 
failed  U.S.  immigration  policies.  A bottleneck  was  created  on  O'odham 
tribal  land,  as  agents  and  walls  were  intensified  elsewhere  between  El 
Paso,  Texas  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

U.S.  Civil  Rights  advisory  board  member  lose  Matus,  Pascua  Yaqui, 
criticized  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  for  working  with  Homeland  Security, 
which  resulted  in  the  acceleration  of  human  rights  abuses. 

Rivas  said  although  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  claims  to  be  a sovereign 
nation,  it  is  currently  controlled  by  Homeland  Security  and  the  federal 
government.  "They  only  use  the  word  'sovereignty'  when  it  works  for  them." 

Regardless  of  the  threats  and  intimidation,  Rivas  continues  to  speak  out 

"I  would  rather  live  a life  with  truth." 

Rivas  said  the  O'odham  Voice  Against  the  Wall  was  formed  to  advocate 
traditional  O'odham  rights  for  safe  and  free  passage  on  O'odham  territory 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  elders  and  Ceremonial  leaders  have 
not  been  a part  of  the  decisions  regarding  military  buildup  and  the  plan 
to  build  the  wall.  The  proposed  wall  would  cut  family  ties  and  restrict 
access  to  routes  for  O'odham  to  attend  annual  ceremonies. 

The  O'odham  Voice  Against  the  Wall  is  building  a strong  youth  group  that 
is  promoting  education  on  human  rights,  traditional  O'odham  rights  and 
training  youth  to  document  abuses  occurring  on  O'odham  territory. 


The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  in  Arizona  has  74  miles  of  United  States  and 
Mexico  international  boundary.  The  boundary  was  established  in  1853  by  the 
Gadsden  Purchase,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  La  Mesilla. 

Rivas  said,  "O'odham  communities  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  are  not  supported  by 
the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  although  they  are  enrolled  at  the  headquarters 
in  Sells,  Arizona. 

"Many  of  the  O'odham  communities  in  Mexico  have  contaminated  drinking 
water  and  all  communities  face  encroachment  by  Mexican  ranchers,  farmers 
and  miners  and  now  drug  traffickers  and  human  traffickers." 
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Tribes  review  declaration  of  rights  before  state  talks 
By  LESLIE  HOFFMAN 
Associated  Press  Writer 
January  14,  2005 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Carlos  Chex  knows  well  the  struggle  of  indigenous  tribes 
to  control  their  land,  resources  and  destiny. 

His  fellow  Mayans  in  Guatemala  have  fought  for  years  for  such  rights. 

"Unfortunately,  up  to  now,  there  have  been  few  advances,"  the  young 
lawyer  said  in  Spanish. 

Chex  is  among  tribal  representatives  from  across  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  gathered  on  the  Navajo  Nation  this  week.  Their  discussions  about  some 
of  most  fundamental  issues  in  Indian  country  are  aimed  at  helping  guide 
governments  in  their  dealings  with  indigenous  peoples. 

The  road  that  led  to  this  week's  meeting  began  years  ago  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States'  draft  declaration  on  the  rights  of 
indigenous  people. 

Next  month  in  Washington,  the  OAS  will  hold  the  latest  round  of 
negotiations  on  the  declaration.  This  week's  gathering  was  a chance  for 
Chex  and  fellow  indigenous  leaders  to  agree  on  proposals  they'll  bring  to 
the  table. 

"We're  trying  to  get  countries  to  change  the  way  they  treat  Indian 
people  and  other  indigenous  people,"  said  Robert  Coulter,  executive 
director  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  a member 
of  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation.  "We're  trying  to  make  this  new 
international  law  so  that  it  will  push  ...  countries  to  do  better." 

Tribal  representatives  have  worked  for  years  to  incorporate  their 
perspectives  into  the  declaration,  which  was  first  released  for  public 
comment  in  1995.  They  hope  for  adoption  by  the  34  member  countries  of  the 
OAS  within  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Tribes  are  also  participating  in  the  United  Nations'  ongoing  effort  to 
draft  a global  declaration. 

The  discussions  strike  at  the  heart  of  indigenous  concerns  - from  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  rights  of  indigenous  people  to  their 
collective  rights  to  land  and  resources. 

Joining  Navajo  leaders  at  the  table  this  week  from  the  United  States 
were  representatives  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  in  Montana  and  members 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  from  the  Northeast,  among  others. 

Tribal  representatives  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Brazil 
and  Argentina  also  attended. 

"Indigenous  people  are  being  dealt  with  as  serious  actors,  effective 
actors,  in  the  world  community,"  Coulter  said.  "There's  a significant 
awareness  that  indigenous  leaders  are  a really  significant  force  in  the 
Americas . " 

Hector  Huertas,  a Kuna  Indian  from  Panama  who  helped  lead  this  week's 


meeting,  agreed  and  said  he  has  seen  change  in  his  South  American  region 
over  the  last  decade. 

"There's  been  a certain  evolution  in  the  role  of  states  with  indigenous 
people.  There  has  been  constitutional  reforms,  which  have  changed  and 
really  have  created  a new  relationship  between  states  and  indigenous 
people,"  he  said  in  Spanish. 

But  much  work  remains  in  what  Lottie  Cunningham  calls  a complicated 
process.  The  Miskito  Indian  is  an  attorney  for  the  Center  for  Justice  and 
Human  Rights  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  Nicaragua. 

Speaking  in  Spanish,  she  said  the  process  is  a difficult  one  because 
states  have  historically  lacked  understanding  of  indigenous  rights  and  the 
internal  mechanisms  to  honor  them. 

Putting  into  "one  voice"  the  various  indigenous  perspectives  on  core 
issues  such  as  self-determination  also  is  a challenge,  said  Navajo  Nation 
Council  delegate  Rex  Lee  Jim  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz. 

For  South  American  tribes,  self-determination  can  mean  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  participate  in  national  systems. 

"We  already  have  that,  so  for  us  it  means  having  our  own  government," 

Jim  said. 

Self-determination  among  Navajos  and  other  North  American  tribes  often 
involves  questions  of  jurisdictional  control  over  tribal  issues  and  those 
who  travel  across  tribal  lands,  he  said. 

And  "the  umbilical  cord"  among  those  perspectives  at  the  table  this  week 
is  one  of  the  main  agenda  items  - land,  said  Costa  Rican  indigenous  leader 
Jose  Carlos  Morales. 

"A  community  without  land  dies;  it  disappears,"  he  said  in  Spanish. 

"This  is  the  heart  of  it." 

In  working  to  establish  legal  principles  for  property  rights,  tribes 
want  to  make  clear  their  belief  in  the  indivisible  connection  among  lands, 
territories  and  resources. 

"It's  not  simply  something  to  be  used  or  sold  for  economic  benefit," 
Coulter  said.  "It  is  something  that  is  spiritual,  that  is  cultural,  that 
is  very  complicated  and  that  is,  perhaps,  unique  to  indigenous  people." 

There  is  also  the  important  question  of  history  when  discussing 
indigenous  rights  to  lands  and  resources  since  many  modern  tribal 
reservations  are  not  on  tribes'  traditional  land  because  of  government 
relocation . 

"We  have  to  talk  about  the  past,  present  and  future,"  said  Navajo  Nation 
Council  delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  Sr.  of  Hogback,  N.M. 
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My  fellow  trust  beneficiaries. 

As  we  move  into  2005,  we  have  much  to  reflect  upon,  as  Indian  trust 
beneficiaries  and  as  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit.  With  two 
recent  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decisions,  a nine-month  attempt  at  mediation, 
and  a presidential  election,  it  was  quite  a busy  year.  We  expect  the 
coming  year  to  be  just  as  eventful,  with  considerable  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  force  the  United  States  government  to  account  for  more  than  a 
century  of  income  that  has  been  collected  by  the  government  from  property 
we  own  - including  income  from  leases,  grazing,  mineral  rights,  and  the 
outright  sale  of  our  land. 

On  two  successive  Fridays  in  early  December,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  issued  decisions  that  resoundingly  affirmed 
the  authority  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  to  preside  over  our 
case.  Some  have  tried  to  paint  these  decisions  as  a setback,  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Although  the  appeals  court  decisions 
overturned  several  of  Judge  Lamberth 's  procedural  rulings,  we  were 


extremely  pleased  that  the  court  otherwise  affirmed  many  of  the  central 
principles  of  our  case. 

For  example:  after  almost  two  years  of  the  U.S.  government  arguing  that 
Dudge  Lamberth  has  no  further  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  once  and  for  all  rejected  this  notion.  The  government  had  argued 
that  Dudge  Lamberth  is  some  sort  of  "rogue"  judge,  forcing  his  will  upon 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that  he  has  no  authority  to 
reform  the  grossly  mismanaged  Individual  Indian  Trust.  The  government  lost 
that  argument,  and  they  will  be  unable  to  make  it  again. 

In  fact,  in  the  first  of  the  two  decisions,  the  appeals  court 
definitively  stated  that  the  district  court  retains  "substantial  latitude" 
to  fashion  an  equitable  remedy,  because  the  lawsuit  is  "both  an  Indian 
case  and  a trust  case"  in  which  the  trustees  have  "egregiously  breached 
their  fiduciary  duties."  The  court  also  upheld  Dudge  Lamberth' s authority 
to  grant  relief  to  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries  by  identifying  breaches  and 
management  deficiencies  and  "ordering  specific  relief  for  those  breaches." 

And  in  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  decisions,  the  appeals  court 
clearly  recognized  we  have  the  right  to  full  interest  on  all  funds  held  by 
the  government  in  trust.  This  resolves  a longstanding  dispute  in  this  case 
and  makes  clear  the  ultimate  resolution  or  settlement  will  be  in  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

This  particular  ruling  is  critical  to  our  case.  You  may  have  heard  the 
government  claim  that  its  review  of  certain  beneficiary  accounts  found 
little  money  missing.  This  notion  is  laughable.  The  government's  so-called 
"analysis"  was  based  upon  their  false,  misleading  and  incomplete  trust 
fund  data.  No  self-respecting  accountant  would  take  this  finding  seriously 
Under  their  system  of  analysis,  Enron's  books  would  have  balanced! 

Make  no  mistake,  we  will  make  the  U.S.  government  prove  it's  numbers, 
and  provide  a real  accounting,  with  interest,  on  money  that  has  been  taken 
from  us  over  the  course  of  more  than  a century. 

Finally,  the  Court  of  Appeals  also  ruled  that  the  legislation  enacted 
last  year  to  stop  further  proceedings  in  Cobell  v.  Norton  (the  so-called 
Midnight  Rider)  was  constitutional  only  because  of  its  temporary  nature. 
This  is  an  explicit  endorsement  of  the  underlying  validity  of  judicial 
authority  over  this  case.  There  are  clear  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  interfere  with  this  case. 

Regarding  the  presidential  election:  I would  like  to  thank  all  of  the 
Native  people  that  came  out  in  unprecedented  numbers  in  the  election  to 
show  that  the  Native  vote  counts!  It  was  inspiring  to  go  around  the 
country  and  see  my  fellow  Indians  registering  to  vote  and  looking  forward 
to  Election  Day  with  renewed  hope.  With  the  Bush  re-election  and  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton's  decision  to  remain  for  a second  term,  we  pledge  to 
build  on  the  positive  momentum  of  the  past  year  and  demand  public 
accountability  from  our  elected  officials. 

I know  this  has  been  a long  fight,  a seemingly  endless  round  of  court 
hearings  and  appeals.  But  we  all  must  remember  that  with  each  new  district 
court  decision  and  each  new  Court  of  Appeals  ruling,  we  establish  new 
rights  for  American  Indians  - rights  that  have  been  denied  native  people 
since  this  country  was  founded.  Rights  other  Americans  routinely  take  for 
granted.  But  our  work  is  far  from  over. 

We  must  stay  the  course.  If  we  do,  I am  confident  that  the  government 
will  someday  honor  its  100-year-old  fiduciary  duty.  The  courts  agree,  and 
they  have  now  ruled  that  the  district  court  has  the  authority  to  compel 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  colleagues  if  they  continue  to  flout  their 
trust  duties.  We  must  stand  united  and  refuse  to  give  up  until  we  achieve 
justice  for  each  and  every  one  of  our  500,000  beneficiaries  in  this  case. 

I pledge  to  you  that  I will  not  give  up  this  fight.  The  government  has 
taken  our  money  and  mismanaged  it  for  more  than  a century.  We  only  want 
what  is  ours  - as  American  citizens,  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  land  and 
resources  we  own. 

I refuse  to  sit  by  as  our  fellow  beneficiaries  - our  mothers, 
grandparents,  sisters  and  loved  ones  - die  without  receiving  what  is 
legally  theirs.  We  are  encouraged  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  Interior  must  fix  what  they  admit  is  a seriously  broken  trust 
management  system,  and  that  Dudge  Lamberth  retains  considerable  authority 


over  all  aspects  of  this  case.  We  believe  that  these  appeals  court 
decisions  open  up  an  entirely  new  phase  of  this  litigation,  with  full 
discovery  to  determine  specific  breaches  of  trust.  We  look  forward  to 
heading  back  to  district  court  so  that  we  may  finally  get  a resolution  of 
the  case  - and  the  justice  our  friends  and  relatives  so  rightly  deserve. 
Sincerely, 

/s/  Elouise  Cobell 
Elouise  Cobell 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 
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Two  Indian  Child  Welfare  cases  come  down  on  side  of  Indians 
Experts  predict  far-reaching  consequences 
PIERRE  SD 

Ruth  Steinberger  Lakota  Times  Correspondent 
lanuary  12,  2005 

Two  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  decisions  released  last  week  signaled 
strong  victories  for  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  Both  decisions  have  far 
reaching  implications  for  Indian  Tribes  and  families. 

In  both  cases,  actions  by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Social  Services 
that  resulted  in  family  terminations  were  deemed  by  the  South  Dakota 
Supreme  Court  to  have  been  handled  outside  of  the  provisions  of  ICWA.  In 
one  case  a family  termination  was  reversed  and  will  be  sent  back  to  the 
lower  court.  The  cases  involved  are  extremely  complicated,  but  most  of 
those  involved  consider  them  victories  for  the  Indian  people. 

In  a case  involving  a Rapid  City  family,  a judge  overturned  a lower 
court  decision  that  preempted  the  federal  law  known  as  ICWA  by  a federal 
law  called  the  Adoption  Safe  Families  Act  (ASFA),  a 1996  law  intended  to 
speed  up  family  terminations  and  adoptive  placements  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  family  reunification. 

In  the  second  case  involving  a Sioux  Falls  family,  the  court  upheld 
standards  for  individuals  who  are  used  as  an,  'expert  witness'  in  an  ICWA 
case  and  overturned  a family  termination  that  was  based  on  someone  who  the 
parents  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  contended  was  not  qualified  to 
be  used  as  an  expert  witness. 

Both  cases  involved  children  who  were  eligible  for  enrollment  as  members 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  families  of  the  children  filed 
the  appeals. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rapid  City  family  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court 
opinion  upheld  the  judges  ultimate  decision  to  terminate  parental  rights 
but  found  the  judge  had  committed  legal  error  in  saying  that  the  Adoption 
Safe  Families  Act  overrode  provisions  of  ICWA  by  releasing  the  state  from 
following  ICWA's  requirement  for  active  efforts  to  try  to  work  with  the 
family  to  try  to  find  placement  for  the  child. 

Although  the  opinion  found  legal  error  in  the  lower  court  action,  the 
opinion  noted  that  the  state  had  made  active  efforts  although  the  earlier 
decision  did  not  compel  them  to  do  so  and  so  the  termination  was  upheld. 

Peg  Egan,  Attorney  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  said,  "We  disagree 
and  believe  that  active  efforts  were  not  made  to  the  level  that  they  could 
or  should  have  been.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  ruling  was  not 
allowed  to  stand."  Egan  continued,  "In  the  lower  court  the  state  claimed 
that  ASFA  applied  and  that  under  ASFA  the  court  is  allowed  to  release  the 
state  from  following  reasonable  efforts  to  reunify  the  family  if  the 
circumstances  that  generally  apply  under  AFSA  exist.  The  judge  accepted 


that  argument  and  said  that  as  long  as  AFSA  releases  the  state  from  having 
to  provide  reasonable  efforts  it  doesn't  make  sense  that  we  should  have 
you  continue  to  provide  active  efforts  and  he  released  the  state  from 
having  to  make  any  efforts.  And  ultimately  sometime  later  the  judge 
terminated . " 

Last  week's  decision  found  that  ASFA  does  not  release  the  state  from 
having  to  follow  the  mandates  of  ICWA  regarding  making  efforts  to  locate 
appropriate  family  or  tribal  placements  for  the  child.  In  the  court 
opinion  lustice  Konenkamp  wrote,  'Under  the  Adoption  and  Safe  Families  Act 
(ASFA),  enacted  in  1997,  "reasonable  efforts"  to  reunify  a family  are  not 
required  before  termination  of  parental  rights  when  a parent  has  a pattern 
of  abusive  or  neglectful  behavior  constituting  an  aggravated  circumstance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  (ICWA),  enacted  in  1978, 
provides  special  rules  for  the  needs  of  Indian  children  and  families.  ICWA 
requires  "active  efforts"  to  reunite  families  before  a parent's  rights  may 
be  terminated.  In  this  abuse  and  neglect  case,  the  father,  a member  of  a 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribe,  appeals  the  termination  of  his  parental 
rights.  During  the  proceedings,  the  trial  court  ruled  that  ASFA  "preempts" 
the  requirements  of  ICWA,  such  that  "active 
efforts"  were  not  required  in  the  circumstances.  We  conclude  that  ASFA 
does  not  override  the  requirements  of  ICWA.  We  affirm  the  termination  of 
parental  rights,  however,  because  despite  the  court's  erroneous  ruling, 
the  record  reflects  that  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  continued 
to  provide  "active  efforts"  to  reunify  the  family,  but  such  efforts  were 
unsuccessful . ' 

Egan  said,  "In  the  intervening  time  after  the  initial  ruling  that  the 
state  no  longer  had  to  do  active  efforts  the  state  workers  continued  to 
provide  services  to  the  family  that  the  higher  court  felt  did  indeed  meet 
the  active  efforts  requirement.  They  felt  that  even  though  the  ruling 
released  the  state  from  making  active  efforts,  the  state  did  so  anyway. 

So  they  upheld  the  termination  even  thought  they  said  that  ruling  was  a 
legal  error.  If  the  state  had  said  refused  to  continue  working  with  this 
family  that  termination  may  have  been  overturned  as  well,  but  since  they 
went  ahead  and  continued  to  work  with  the  family  the  termination  did  hold 
because  they  in  fact  met  the  guidelines  that  would  have  been  imposed  under 
ICWA  had  ICWA  been  upheld  properly." 

Egan  said,  "The  important  thing  for  the  tribe  is  that  ruling  of  legal 
error  and  the  clear  language  that  says  that  in  no  way  does  a finding  that 
AFSA  applies  to  the  case  overall  release  the  state  from  following  the 
provisions  of  ICWA,  particularly  regarding  the  provisions  calling  for 
active  efforts  to  place  the  child  with  family  or  within  the  tribe." 

Peg  Egan  said,  "The  federal  AFSA  includes  five  circumstances  in  which 
the  state  is  relieved  from  making  active  efforts  to  reunite  the  family. 
They  are  violent  offenses,  for  example  if  a parent  kills  the  sibling  of 
the  child.  But  South  Dakota  added  three  more  circumstances,  so  in  South 
Dakota  there  are  eight  circumstances  in  which  AFSA  applies  and  hastens 
family  terminations."  Egan  emphasized,  "The  state  added  three  more 
circumstances  and  two  of  these  fall  disproportionately  on  Indian  families. 
These  circumstances  under  AFSA  release  the  state  from  making  reasonable 
efforts  to  reunify  the  family."  Egan  said  she  is  not  aware  of  the 
legislative  history  of  those  provisions,  but  said  that  if  this  case  had 
been  decided  differently  the  added  circumstances  of  AFSA  would  definitely 
increase  Indian  family  terminations.  She  said,  "This  put  a stop  to  it." 

Egan  explained,  "Even  if  any  of  those  circumstances,  even  if  all  eight 
of  them,  are  found  in  a case  and  therefore  AFSA  applies,  and  even  if  the 
state  is  released  from  making  reasonable  efforts  under  AFSA,  if  the  case 
involves  an  Indian  family  the  state  will  still  be  required  to  provide 
active  efforts  to  reunify  the  family  under  ICWA." 

The  point  of  AFSA,  a law  that  was  heavily  supported  by  the  private 
adoption  lobby  in  congress,  is  allegedly  to  be  to  get  stability  for  the 
children.  According  to  Egan,  "ASFA  tries  to  accomplish  this  by 
accelerating  the  process  toward  termination  and  adoption,  whereas  ICWA 
tries  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  for  the  child  by  slowing  things  down 
and  searching  for  relative  contact  and  by  trying  to  place  the  child  within 
the  extended  family  or  within  the  child's  tribe." 


Preliminary  findings  of  a recent  GAO  study  reveal  that  when  efforts  are 
made  to  reunify  the  family  by  searching  for  relatives  and  find  kinship 
placement  through  the  tribe,  although  it  takes  longer,  the  resulting 
placement  tends  to  be  more  stable  than  if  there  is  a rush  to  adopt  out  and 
sever  contact  with  the  tribe.  The  report  was  commissioned  by  Senator  Tom 
Delay  (R-  Texas)  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  private  adoption  industry, 
to  learn  how  ICWA  was  slowing  down  placement  of  Indian  youth.  Egan  noted 
that  the  private  adoption  industry,  with  notable  Republican  support,  has 
supported  efforts  to  make  family  terminations  and  adoptions  easier  and 
faster. 

In  the  second  case,  filed  by  a Sioux  Falls  family,  the  court  upheld  a 
standard  for  individuals  providing  expert  witness  in  a case  involving 
termination  of  parental  rights  of  an  Indian  family. 

Egan  explained,  "ICWA  requires  expert  witness  testimony  in  two 
circumstances.  One  is  before  the  state  places  an  Indian  child  in  an  out  of 
home  placement.  Those  hearings  are  never  held  in  South  Dakota,  which 
violates  ICWA,  but  they  just  do  not  occur.  The  second  circumstance  is  in 
the  event  of  termination.  Prior  to  termination  the  state  must  provide 
expert  witness  testimony.  The  question  asked  is  if  continued  custody  by 
the  parent  or  custodian  result  in  serious  physical  or  emotional  damage  to 
the  child." 

ICWA  does  not  spell  out  who  may  be  considered  an  'expert  witness.1  BIA 
guidelines  give  three  examples,  but  the  legislative  history  of  ICWA  makes 
it  clear  that  congress  intended  this  to  be  somebody  who  is  ideally  from 
the  child's  tribe. 

According  to  Egan,  "This  is  to  be  someone  who  can  look  at  the  family  and 
comment  within  the  context  of  the  tribes  culture,  the  tribes  values,  the 
kinship  structure  and  answer  if  continued  custody  may  endanger  the  child 
physically  or  emotionally.  The  purpose  of  the  'expert  witness'  testimony 
is  to  assist  the  state  judge  by  giving  them  a perspective  on  how  the  tribe 
would  view  this  family."  Egan  continued,  "Ideally  ICWA  wants  cases 
transferred  to  tribal  court,  but  when  you  can't  transfer  to  tribal  court, 
and  state  judges  and  non-Indian  people  sit  in  judgment  of  an  Indian  family 
they  must  come  up  with  an  expert  witness  who  will  help  the  judge 
understand  the  tribe  and  how  the  tribe  would  view  the  family.  That  is  the 
intention . " 

Egan  said,  "We  argued  was  that  the  person's  area  of  expertise  be  related 
to  the  question  that  they  are  answering.  In  some  places  the  state  uses  DSS 
workers  as  'expert  witnesses.  They  cite  the  fact  that  60%  of  DSS  cases 
involve  Indian  families,  making  the  caseworker  an  expert  in  Indian 
families.  In  some  places  they  routinely  use  the  caseworker  who  is  involved 
in  the  removal  of  the  child.  In  Sioux  Falls  they  were  using  a non-Indian 
lawyer  whose  contact  with  Indian  kids  had  been  placing  them  in  jail  as  a 
prosecutor  for  several  tribes  as  the  expert  witness.  In  court  I asked 
lames  Eirinberg  what  he  knew  about  Lakota  kinship  and  he  claimed  he  read  a 
hundred  articles  on  ICWA,  but  he  could  not  name  any  of  them.  Fie  said  he 
had  contact  with  a couple  thousand  Indian  people-well,  what  does  that 
mean?  Did  you  go  to  the  Denver  pow-wow?  Ultimately  he  said  he  was  not  an 
expert  in  what  he  called,  ' Sioux  culture.'" 

Last  week's  opinion  calling  for  higher  standards  for  'expert  witnesses' 
states,  'The  necessity  of  requiring  compliance  with  the  terms  of  ICWA  is 
reflected  in  its  purpose,  to  protect  the  tribal  interest  in  its  children, 
therefore,  we  must  remain  vigilant  because,  in  large  part,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  are  its  culture.  ...This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  legal 
doctrine  that  each  tribe  needs  "to  control  their  own  internal  relations, 
and  ...preserve  their  own  unique  customs  and  social  order."' 

The  original  decision  in  this  case  was  reversed  and  remanded,  meaning 
that  termination  of  parental  rights  were  reversed  and  another  hearing  will 
take  place  on  that  case  and  if  the  state  wants  to  move  for  termination 
they  will  have  to  come  up  with  another  expert  witness. 

Steve  Emory  testified  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Emery 
recommended  against  termination,  but  also  against  placing  the  children 
back  with  the  parents  at  that  time.  Egan  said,  "What  is  important  is  that 
the  court  came  out  and  although  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
expert  witness  must  be  a tribal  member,  they  did  say  it  must  be  someone 


with  specific  experience  and  knowledge  of  that  tribe  and  that  knowledge 
must  be  related  to  child  rearing  and  kinship.  In  other  words  the  person 
must  have  bearing  on  the  question  being  asked."  She  concluded,  "In  the 
Sioux  Falls  case  the  question  was  did  the  trial  judge  abuse  their 
discretion.  The  fact  that  the  court  found  that  she  had  abused  her 
discretion  was  a powerful  statement  on  this  issue.  Both  of  these  decisions 
were  ground  breaking  opinions." 

Andrew  Small  of  BlueDog,  Olson  and  Small,  is  a consultant  on  ICWA  and 
trains  professionals  on  ICWA.  Commenting  on  last  week's  decisions  Small 
said,  "It  was  really,  really  good  news.  It  was  not  such  a surprise  on  the 
expert  witness  case.  There  is  a lot  of  confusion  in  the  courts  about  the 
person  being  an  expert  in  ICWA,  versus  the  person  being  an  expert  in  child 
rearing  and  family  structure  of  a specific  tribe.  It's  not  that  hard  of  a 
question.  So  often  people  are  qualified  for  the  wrong  reason." 

According  to  Small  sometimes  social  workers  or  lawyers  are  qualified  and 
they  talk  about  ICWA  rather  than  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the  tribe. 

Small  said,  "I  think  the  more  significant  of  the  two  decisions  was  the 
question  of  whether  the  Adoption  Safe  Families  Act  trumped  the  active 
efforts  requirement  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  That  decision  was 
completely  appropriate  and  very  helpful."  He  explained,  "This  conflict  is 
unavoidable  for  states  and  social  workers  and  courts  because  there  is  an 
AFSA  mandate  that  makes  termination  and  permanency  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  child  welfare  decisions,  and  ICWA  has  a clear  requirement  that 
you  cannot  make  placement  or  permanency  determinations  in  the  absence  of 
showing  that  you  have  engaged  in  'active  efforts'  rather  than  the 
reasonable  efforts'  that  are  typically  required  of  the  state  workers  in 
those  cases. 

Small  noted  that,  "There  has  been  a difficulty  in  those  cases  partially 
because  the  AFSA  performance  is  tied  to  the  money  that  states  receive  e 
for  placement  and  adoption  services.  Lack  of  compliance  can  mean  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  money  that  they  get.  To  move  quickly  with 
termination  and  adoption  is  the  purpose  of  ASFA,  which  was  meant  to 
protect  children  who  languish  in  foster  homes  for  years  with  no  hope  of 
reunification  with  their  families.  There  is  a line  of  thinking  that  is 
popular  right  now  that  a much  shorter  timeline  for  kids  so  they  don't 
languish  in  foster  care  is  beneficial  to  them,  and  that's  not  something 
that  anyone  would  typically  argue  with.  But  in  the  context  of  Indian 
children  and  families,  and  the  way  that  tribes  provide  for  and  support 
their  kids  is  different  than  it  is  in  other  cultures,  especially  the 
dominant  white  culture." 

Small  concluded,  "Not  withstanding  any  of  that,  the  imposition  of  the 
mandate  to  move  quickly  that  is  in  AFSA  has  caused  a reduction  in  the  kind 
of  efforts  that  are  extended  on  behalf  of  Indian  children.  There's  nothing 
in  the  law  that  indicates  that  the  timelines  in  AFSA  are  to  trump  the 
active  efforts  requirements  in  ICWA,  there  is  not  legislative  history 
whatsoever. " 

Terry  Cross,  Executive  Director  of  National  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Association  said,  "We  are  every  pleased  with  these  findings.  The 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  were  affirmed  and  the 
protections  for  Indian  children  and  families  were  held  in  place.  The 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  is  intended  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  break  up 
of  Indian  families  and  the  key  word  there  is  unnecessary."  Cross  continued, 
"It  does  not  dictate  outcomes  but  it  does  set  up  a process  of  checks  and 
balances.  We  are  happy  that  the  courts  found  that  those  checks  and 
balances  are  appropriate,  and  that  the  federal  law  does  hold  precedence  in 
cases  affecting  Indian  children.  I would  also  add  that  NICWA  applauds  the 
good  work  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  for 
their  protection  of  tribal  children  and  Indian  family's  rights." 

Virgena  Weisler  of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Social  Services  said 
that  her  department  had  not  had  time  to  review  the  decisions  and  she  could 
not  comment  on  them.  She  did  not  have  an  estimate  of  when  the  department 
would  be  able  to  comment. 

Peg  Egan  concluded,  "Any  Indian  child  from  any  tribe  in  this  state  is 
now  better  protected  and  other  tribal  attorneys  from  around  the  country 
can  rely  on  the  language  in  these  cases  as  they  fight  these  questions." 


Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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9th  Circuit  panel  rules  Samish  should  have  treaty  fishing  rights 

By  Gene  Johnson 

The  Associated  Press 

January  6,  2005 

SEATTLE  - A federal  appeals  court  panel  today  helped  clear  the  way  for 
the  Samish  Indian  Nation  to  acquire  a share  of  the  state  salmon  catch  - 30 
years  after  the  tribe  was  excluded  from  a historic  decision  on  treaty 
fishing  rights.  In  the  2-1  ruling,  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
panel  found  that  the  tribe  was  unfairly  denied  federal  recognition  at  the 
time  of  U.S.  District  Judge  George  Boldt's  1974  ruling  allocating  tribal 
fishing  rights.  The  lack  of  recognition  helped  preclude  the  San  Juan 
Islands-area  tribe  from  obtaining  the  fishing  rights,  the  court  found. 

The  Samish  had  been  recognized  by  the  federal  government  as  a treaty 
tribe  under  the  1855  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott.  Those  rights  evaporated  in 
1969  when  the  Samish,  and  several  other  tribes,  were  dropped  from  a list 
of  tribes  prepared  by  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  clerk. 

The  Samish  regained  federal  recognition  in  1996  after  an  extensive  court 
battle,  but  their  treaty  rights  to  fish  were  never  restored.  They  sued  in 
2002  to  regain  their  fishing  rights,  but  U.S.  District  Judge  Barbara 
Rothstein  rejected  their  case,  saying  that  the  tribe  could  have  obtained 
treaty  rights  by  other  means.  She  also  said  granting  the  rights  so  late 
in  the  game  could  require  changing  scores  of  orders  and  management  plans, 
thereby  affecting  other  treaty  tribes,  as  well  as  federal  and  state 
governments . 

Today's  decision  overturned  Rothstein' s ruling. 

"The  Samish  would  almost  certainly  have  won  the  right  to  exercise  its 
treaty  fishing  rights  had  the  tribe  been  federally  recognized,"  Judge  A. 
Wallace  Tashima  wrote  for  the  majority. 

Samish  lawyer  Craig  Dorsay  of  Portland,  Ore.,  said  the  ruling  was  an 
important  victory  for  the  tribe,  which  numbers  about  1,000,  but  that  its 
full  impact  remained  to  be  seen. 

"It  looks  like  a wonderful  decision  for  the  Samish,"  he  said.  "The  court 
finally  heard  the  tribe's  story.  They  decided  the  tribe  has  struggled  long 
enough . " 

The  case  was  remanded  to  U.S.  District  Court,  which  was  expected  to 
grant  the  tribe  the  right  to  intervene  in  United  States  v.  Washington,  the 
case  that  resulted  in  Boldt's  decision.  The  next  step  would  be  to 
determine  the  scope  of  the  tribe's  historical  fishing  grounds,  Dorsay 
said . 

"This  is  certainly  a large  part  of  what  the  tribe  needed  to  accomplish, 
but  it's  not  there  yet,"  Dorsay  said. 

The  state  and  10  tribes  opposed  the  Samish  in  the  case.  A lawyer  for  the 
tribes  did  not  immediately  return  a call  seeking  comment. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Seattle  Times. 
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Young  refiles  ANWR  bill 

By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
January  16,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Rep.  Don  Young  has  refiled  his  bill  to  allow  oil  drilling  i 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and,  in  a biennial  bit  of  insider's 
irony,  has  once  again  secured  for  it  the  title  "H.R.  39." 

H.R.  39  was  a bill  backed  by  environmentalists  in  the  late  1970s  that 
would  have  made  ANWR's  coastal  plain  an  official  wilderness  area.  Congress 
instead  passed  a bill  in  1980  that  set  aside  the  1.5  million  acres  for 
study  of  both  their  wilderness  value  and  petroleum  potential. 

Debate  has  continued  ever  since,  with  competing  wilderness  and  oil 
leasing  bills  being  filed  in  each  session  of  Congress. 

Young's  most  recent  offering  is  identical  to  the  one  he  offered  for  the 
108th  Congress,  which  expired  last  year,  but  the  bill  differs  from 
versions  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  recent  years. 

Young's  bill  suggests  no  change  to  the  existing  federal  law  that  would 
give  90  percent  of  the  oil  royalties  to  the  state  of  Alaska.  The  federal 
government  would  retain  10  percent. 

That  split  dates  back  to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  approved  by  Congress 
in  1958. 

However,  during  recent  sessions,  the  U.S.  House  has  approved  legislation 
that  would  split  the  revenues  50-50  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments . 

Such  a reduction  in  the  state's  share  of  what  could  be  billions  of 
dollars  has  been  controversial  within  the  state  for  decades.  In  1983,  for 
example,  the  Alaska  Statehood  Commission  issued  a report  warning  against 
such  changes. 

"Congress  may  attempt  to  change  the  formulas  contained  in  the  Statehood 
Act  for  revenue  sharing,"  the  commission  said. 

The  Interior  Department  tried  to  do  it  unilaterally  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  in  1975,  the  commission  noted,  but  was  rebuffed  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

"But  we  are  concerned  with  the  court's  language  suggesting  that  these 
percentages  can  be  changed  in  the  future,  at  Congress'  discretion,"  the 
commission  said.  "The  Alaska  Statehood  Act  required  the  consent  of  Alaskan 
voters  to  become  effective.  Similarly,  Alaskan  voters  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  suggested  changes  to  the  Statehood  Act." 

However,  in  1996,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  dismissed  that  argument. 

Judge  Eric  Bruggink,  ruling  on  a lawsuit  filed  in  1993  by  former  Gov. 
Walter  Hickel,  said  Congress  could  change  the  90-10  split  unilaterally. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  dismissed  the 
state's  appeal  the  next  year,  saying,  "Nothing  more  needs  to  be  said."  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to  take  the  case  in  1998. 

The  House-approved  ANWR  bills  in  recent  years  also  have  limited 
development  footprint  on  the  coastal  plain  to  2,000  acres.  Young's  bill 
doesn't  mention  such  a limit. 

Young's  bill  would  also  divert  up  to  $5  million  a year  to  a fund  to  help 
the  North  Slope  Borough,  the  village  of  Kaktovik  and  any  other  communities 
in  Alaska  deal  with  the  environmental  and  social  effects  of  oil 
development . 

Other  provisions  of  Young's  bill  include: 

- The  secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  writing  an  environmental  impact 
statement,  shall  only  analyze  a preferred  leasing  plan  and  one 
alternative  leasing  plan.  No  other  plans  can  be  considered,  and  the 
analysis  must  be  done  within  18  months  of  the  bill  becoming  law. 

- Areas  of  up  to  45,000  acres  with  special  biological  value  can  be 
designated . 

- At  least  200,000  acres  must  be  offered  for  lease  to  oil  companies  in 
the  first  sale,  which  must  come  within  22  months  of  the  law's  enactment 

- The  government's  royalty  share  of  any  oil  pumped  cannot  be  less  than 
12.5  percent. 


- Hiring  of  Alaska  Natives  and  Native  corporations  must  meet  the  quota 
set  by  Congress  for  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

- No  oil  from  the  refuge  may  be  exported. 

- Oil  companies  and  contractors  must  negotiate  with  organized  labor  for  a 
project  agreement , though  no  such  agreement  is  mandated. 

- Exploration  must  occur  between  Nov.  1 and  May  1 each  year  on  ice  roads 
or  snow  adequate  to  protect  the  ground , except  in  special  circumstances. 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached 
at  (202)  662-8721  or  sbishop@newsminer.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  and  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Commission  cancels  bison  hunt 
By  MIKE  DENNISON 
Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
January  11,  2005 

HELENA  - The  newly  constituted  state  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Commission 
voted  Monday  to  cancel  Montana's  first  scheduled  public  bison  hunt  in  15 
years . 

The  vote  was  not  unexpected.  Commissioners  voting  to  cancel  the  hunt 
near  Yellowstone  National  Park  said  they  worried  that  this  month's  hunt  of 
up  to  10  bison  would  go  poorly,  jeopardizing  any  future  bison  hunts  for 
the  public. 

"I'm  not  against  hunting  bison,"  said  Commissioner  Shane  Colton  of 

Billings.  "I  worry  that  this  start  may  actually  be  a quick  finish  to  bison 

hunting.  That  is  my  biggest  fear." 

Colton  was  part  of  a 4-1  majority  of  the  commission  that  voted  to  cancel 
the  hunt  scheduled  to  start  Saturday  and  to  plan  for  a longer  hunting 
period  this  fall  and  next  winter,  near  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  current  proposal  called  for  10  licenses  to  be  issued  to  hunters  from 
Jan.  15  through  Feb.  15.  Hunting  would  be  restricted  to  a 23,000-acre  area 

east  of  Gardiner  and  north  of  the  park  border. 

Tim  Mulligan,  a commissioner  from  Whitehall,  said  he  was  concerned  that 
the  small  area  and  time  period  could  subject  hunters  to  scrutiny  from  the 
media  or  protesters. 

"We  would  be  putting  hunters  in  a very  bad  situation,"  he  said.  "It's 
simply  a logistical  problem  this  year." 

More  than  8,000  people  paid  $3  to  apply  for  the  10  bison  hunting  permits, 
which  were  to  be  chosen  in  a drawing. 

The  commission  also  voted  Monday  to  refund  the  application  fees. 

The  only  commissioner  voting  against  the  cancellation,  John  Brenden  of 
Scobey,  said  canceling  the  hunt  is  "succumbing  to  blackmail"  by  anti- 
hunting forces  and  others  who  oppose  grazing  of  livestock  on  public  land. 

"I  don't  think  you  ever,  ever  want  to  get  in  a fight  with  agriculture  in 
Montana,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  get  people  back  on  Montana  ranches  and 
farms.  We  won't  need  to  make  Montana  the  national  park  state." 

The  controversy  over  bison  migrating  from  Yellowstone  National  Park  into 
Montana  has  centered  on  the  potential  threat  of  bison  spreading  the 
disease  brucellosis  to  domestic  cattle.  Brucellosis  causes  cattle  to  abort 
their  calves. 

The  Montana  livestock  industry  has  argued  strongly  for  controlling  the 
bison,  either  through  hunting  or  other  means,  to  keep  them  away  from 
cattle. 

Others  have  said  cattle  should  not  be  grazing  on  public  lands  near  the 
park,  thus  allowing  the  Yellowstone  bison  herds  to  have  a larger  range 


outside  the  park. 

Monday's  vote  was  the  first  action  taken  by  the  five-member  commission 
in  Helena  after  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  last  week  appointed  three  new 
members . 

He  appointed  former  state  Sen.  Steve  Doherty  of  Great  Falls  as  chairman 
of  the  commission  and  new  members  Colton  and  Vic  Workman  of  Whitefish. 

After  those  appointments,  the  commission  quickly  held  a conference  call 
and  voted  4-1  to  reconsider  the  bison  hunt,  scheduled  to  begin  this 
Saturday. 

Commissioners  met  in  Helena  Monday  morning,  at  the  Colonial  Hotel.  A 
dozen  people  testified  on  the  bison  hunt.  Most  said  they  supported  the 
cancellation . 

David  Stallings  of  the  Montana  Wildlife  Federation,  a sportsmen's  and 
conservation  group,  said  it's  "pro-hunting"  to  cancel  the  hunt,  because 
it's  not  a fair-chase  hunt  and  would  give  hunting  a bad  name. 

"We  don't  think  a fair-chase  hunt  can  occur  until  management  (of  bison) 
is  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  and  (bison) 
are  given  more  room  to  roam,"  he  said. 

Management  of  the  bison  in  Montana  is  now  under  the  state  Department  of 
Livestock. 

Mike  Mease  of  West  Yellowstone,  a member  of  the  Buffalo  Field  Campaign, 
said  the  state  has  "been  looking  at  the  bison  as  a rodent,  as  a pest,  for 
too  long." 

"Let's  have  a fair-chase  hunt,"  he  said.  "Let's  get  a resident  herd 
outside  of  the  park  ...  and  we'll  back  you  to  the  hilt  on  this  fair-chase 
hunt . " 

But  one  hunter  who  had  applied  for  a bison  permit  urged  the  commission 
to  go  ahead  with  the  hunt  this  week. 

Harmon  Ranney  of  Helena  said  holding  the  hunt  now  will  allow  state 
wildlife  managers  to  learn  from  any  mistakes,  to  help  plan  future  hunts. 

Ranney  also  said  the  commission  is  caving  into  pressure  from  anti- 
hunting groups. 

"Opposing  groups  will  see  that  their  threats  work,"  he  said. 

Steve  Pilcher,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Montana  Stock  Growers 
Association,  which  represents  the  livestock  industry,  said  the  state  needs 
to  persuade  the  Yellowstone  Park  managers  to  address  the  problem  of 
brucellosis  before  it  can  have  a free-range  hunt. 

"The  issue  that  is  being  overlooked  is  one  of  disease,  and  it  is  an 
issue  that  cannot  be  overlooked,"  he  said. 

Dennison  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  capbureau@mt.net, 
or  by  phone  at  (406)  442-9493. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Montanans  hunker  down 
By  KAREN  OGDEN 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 
January  13,  2005 

In  Glasgow,  school  closed  early. 

In  Wolf  Point,  residents  topped  off  their  gas  tanks  and  slammed  the 
grocery  store. 

In  Browning,  volunteers  flocked  to  an  emergency  response  center,  ready 
to  answer  calls  for  help. 

Across  the  region  Wednesday,  folks  took  no  chances  as  temperatures 
plunged  as  much  as  20  degrees  in  45  minutes,  starting  a days-long  cold 


snap. 

"It's  really  scary.  You  don't  know  - your  gas  line  could  freeze,  or  your 
car  just  stops,"  said  Connie  Loucks,  office  manager  at  Frontier  Elementary 
outside  Wolf  Point,  where  school  was  dismissed  at  12:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Temperatures  in  the  Glasgow  area  were  expected  to  dip  as  low  as  25  below 
zero  Wednesday  night,  according  to  the  Weather  Service.  The  Cut  Bank  area 
could  reach  30  below  by  this  morning. 

But  the  most  extreme  conditions  are  expected  under  clear  skies  tonight, 
said  Dason  Schaumann,  meteorologist  with  the  National  Weather  Service. 

Temperatures  could  sink  to  minus  30  in  Great  Falls  and  as  low  as  minus 
36  in  Havre. 

On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  where  some  of  the  most  severe  conditions 
were  expected  Wednesday,  tribal  officials  teamed  up  with  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Glacier  County  Sheriff's  Office  to  launch 
an  emergency  response  center  at  the  tribal  headquarters. 

Almost  200  people  were  involved  in  the  effort,  including  dozens  of 
volunteers,  said  Gayle  Skunk  Cap,  spokesman  for  the  All-Risk  Management 
Team. 

Officials  were  especially  concerned  about  the  potential  for  power 
outages  that  could  leave  the  elderly,  infants  and  people  with  special 
medical  needs  without  heat  or  electricity. 

The  tribe's  community  health  representatives  gave  emergency  officials  a 
list  of  vulnerable  households.  Skunk  Cap  said. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  staff  patrolled  the  reservation  in  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles  to  look  for  stranded  motorists,  and  emergency  shelters  were 
identified  in  remote  communities  in  case  of  power  outages. 

By  Wednesday  evening,  volunteers  had  helped  a handful  of  rural  kidney 
dialysis  patients  get  into  town  for  their  appointments,  driving  ahead  of 
them  to  break  the  trail  and  following  them  home  to  make  sure  they  arrived 
safely.  Skunk  Cap  said. 

The  aggressive  response  grew  out  of  the  aftermath  of  a freak  storm  in 
Dune  2002  which  dumped  more  than  4 feet  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  downed 
power  and  phone  lines,  flooded  farmland  and  washed  out  roads. 

"That's  what  this  was  all  about,"  Skunk  Cap  said.  "I  think  it  caught  a 
lot  of  people  off  guard  then.  We  just  want  to  be  on  our  toes  this  time." 

Although  severe  blizzard  conditions  didn't  materialize  in  most  areas, 
the  storm  lived  up  to  forecasts  of  dangerous  cold. 

A National  Weather  Service  spokeswoman  said  it  was  23  degrees  before 
noon  at  Essex,  along  the  southern  border  of  Glacier  National  Park,  and 
dropped  to  a wind  chill  equivalent  of  28  below  zero  two  hours  later,  with 
wind  gusts  to  50  mph. 

At  the  airport  in  Great  Falls,  the  mercury  plummeted  from  25  degrees  at 
7:50  a.m.  to  5 degrees  at  8:35  a.m.,  according  to  the  Weather  Service. 

"We  got  reports  from  all  over  central  Montana  of  blowing  and  drifting 
snow,  moderate  to  strong  winds  and  poor  visibility,  below  a half-mile  at 
times,"  Schaumann  said. 

The  storm  stretched  from  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  North  Dakota 
border,  dropping  2 to  3 inches  of  snow  across  most  of  the  region. 

In  areas  along  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front,  the  snow  and 
blowing  snow  advisory  was  continued  through  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  Thursday, 
and  a wind  chill  advisory  was  issued  for  Blaine,  Hill,  Liberty  and  Toole 
counties . 

Icy  roads  and  blowing  snow  led  the  Montana  Department  of  Transportation 
to  close  several  roads  Wednesday  night. 

Interstate  15  from  Clancy,  south  of  Helena,  to  Great  Falls  was  closed  to 
all  but  emergency  travel,  as  was  Interstate  90  from  Lookout  Pass  east  to 
Alberton.  Highway  2 from  Essex  to  East  glacier  also  was  closed,  the 
Highway  Patrol  said. 

The  MDT  said  only  emergency  travel  was  recommended  along  U.S.  191 
southwest  of  Malta.  Later,  the  highway  was  closed  between  Malta  and 
Lewistown . 

Road  closures  also  were  reported  in  the  Harlowton  area. 

Snowfall  was  expected  to  continue  south  of  Great  Falls  toward  Bozeman 
through  midnight  Wednesday,  dropping  3 to  4 inches  on  the  Little  Belt  and 
Big  Belt  mountains. 


Snowfall  was  heavier  in  extreme  eastern  Montana  and  North  Dakota,  where 
a blizzard  warning  remained  in  effect  Wednesday  evening. 

Glendive,  Sidney  and  Miles  City  saw  temperatures  dip  as  far  as  minus  10 
Wednesday  evening  with  sustained  35-  to  40-mph  wind  gusts. 

That  amounts  to  wind  chills  of  30  below  to  40  below,  Schaumann  said. 

On  the  Hi-Line,  where  conditions  were  somewhat  milder,  most  schools 
remained  open  Wednesday,  and  districts  delayed  decisions  on  possible 
school  closures  until  this  morning. 

However,  the  Glasgow  School  District  canceled  its  rural  bus  routes 
Wednesday  morning  and  decided  by  midmorning  to  dismiss  classes  altogether, 
sending  roughly  785  students  home  shortly  after  noon. 

The  Brockton  School,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation, 
was  closed  all  day  Wednesday. 

Schools  in  the  Sun  River  district  west  of  Great  Falls  also  were  closed. 

And  many  districts  canceled  rural  bus  routes. 

In  Browning,  buses  on  canceled  routes  cruised  neighborhoods  in  town, 
picking  up  kids  who  would  normally  walk  to  school.  Superintendent  Mary 
Johnson  said. 

In  Cut  Bank,  kids  were  kept  in  for  recess  and  prohibited  from  walking 
home  after  school. 

"When  the  winds  blow  like  this  it  just  gets  so  brutal,"  said  Barb  Cain, 
a secretary  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

Although  Cut  Bank  held  high  school  basketball  practice  Wednesday 
afternoon,  tutoring  and  other  activities  at  the  elementary  school  were 
canceled  as  temperatures  dipped  below  zero. 

Bible  studies  and  Wednesday-night  youth  meetings  were  canceled  at 
churches  across  the  region. 

Back  in  Wolf  Point,  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  business  was 
brisk  at  Albertsons  as  shoppers  stocked  up  on  staples,  said  bookkeeper 
Kathy  Neven. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  really  concerned  about  what's  going  to  happen  in 
the  next  couple  of  days  weatherwise, " Neven  said.  "Some  of  them  are 
thinking  they're  not  even  going  to  be  able  to  make  it  into  town." 

Farther  east  in  Poplar,  the  Tribal  Express  convenience  store  was  hopping 
as  customers  stocked  up  on  water,  anti-freeze  and  HEET,  said  manager  Harry 
Three  Stars  Jr. 

"We're  getting  ready  for  it,"  Three  Stars  said  of  the  storm. 

The  Fort  Peck  Tribe  sent  several  hundred  tribal  employees  home  at  noon 
as  did  Indian  Health  Service  clinics  in  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point. 

Greg  Holler-Dinsmore,  pastor  at  First  Lutheran  Church  in  Wolf  Point,  was 
still  considering  whether  to  cancel  church  activities  Wednesday  morning. 

He  said  the  church  wasn't  making  special  plans  and  trusted  that 
parishioners  will  keep  an  eye  on  each  other,  especially  elderly  members. 

"We're  in  such  a rural  area  that  that  just  happens  all  the  time  anyhow, 
especially  when  the  weather  turns  nasty  like  this,"  he  said.  "We're  always 
ready  for  it  up  here.  It  comes  with  the  territory  if  you're  going  to  live 
in  northeastern  Montana  in  January  and  February." 

At  Showdown  ski  area,  roughly  15  people  had  the  slopes  near  Neihart  all 
to  themselves,  enjoying  temperatures  in  the  teens  and  4 to  5 inches  of  new 
snow.  General  Manager  George  Willett  said. 

"It  was  so  nice  and  warm  up  here,  but  very  few  people  came  up  because 
it's  so  cold  everywhere  else,"  he  said.  Because  colder  temperatures  sink, 
the  mountaintops  were  some  of  the  warmest  spots  in  the  state. 

Willett  said  class  trips  for  300  children  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  today 
and  Friday  were  postponed  because  of  wind  chills  and  driving  conditions. 

Forecasters  said  the  surge  of  winter  weather  resulted  from  a mingling  of 
an  arctic  cold  front  from  Canada  and  a moist  air  mass  over  western  Montana. 

A winter  storm  warning  was  canceled  for  Beaverhead  County  and  other 
areas  of  southwestern  Montana,  but  the  warning  remained  in  effect  until 
midmorning  Thursday  for  Broadwater,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Gallatin,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Meagher  counties. 

"Any  travel  is  strongly  discouraged,"  the  weather  service  said. 

Tribune  correspondent  Rich  Peterson,  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Kim  Skornogoski 
and  The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Ogden  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  kogden@greatfal.gannett.com. 


or  by  phone  at  (406)  791-6536  or  (800)  438-6600. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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'Snowbowl  Effect'  screening  set 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - The  Navajo  Nation  Museum  and  Indigenous  Action  Media  will 
host  a special  premiere  screening  of  "The  Snowbowl  Effect/'  a documentary 
exploring  the  controversy  surrounding  a proposed  expansion  of  the  ski 
resort  in  Flagstaff. 

The  screening,  which  is  free  and  open  to  the  public,  will  be  in  two 
showings  beginning  at  5 p.m.  and  7 p.m.,  Friday,  at  the  Navajo  Nation 
Museum  Auditorium  in  Window  Rock.  A panel  discussion  will  be  sandwiched 
between  the  two  shows  and  is  set  for  6 p.m. 

The  discussion  will  feature  film  director/editor,  Klee  Benally,  who  is 
also  project  director  of  Indigenous  Action  Media.  Tribal  representatives 
and  individuals  featured  in  the  film  also  will  be  on  hand  for  this  special 
screening. 

"The  Snowbowl  Effect"  explores  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  ski  resort 
and  use  of  wastewater  on  the  sacred  San  Francisco  Peaks  to  make  snow. 

Native  American  tribal  officials  and  spiritual  leaders.  Forest  Service 
officials,  and  concerned  citizens  are  featured  in  the  documentary  and 
discuss  the  issues:  sacred  lands  protection,  public  health  concerns 
associated  with  groundbreaking  studies  on  wastewater,  economic 
misconceptions,  threats  to  the  environment,  global  warming  and  a small 
community  caught  in  the  conflict. 

Today,  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  part  of  public  lands  managed  by  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service,  which  includes  winter  recreation  in  its  mission  by 
leasing  out  111  acres  of  the  mountain  to  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  Ski  Resort. 

The  film  features  comments  from  biologists,  economists,  tribal  officials 
and  traditional  practitioners,  ski  resort  representatives, 
environmentalists  and  a former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Information : www . savethepeaks . org/ snowbowleffect 
Copyright  c.  2005  Gallup  Independent. 
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New  policy  clears  way  for  roads  on  reservation 

Janklow  administration  had  sued  over  tribal  fee  charged  to  DOT. 

By  Denise  Ross,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
January  15,  2005 

PIERRE  - Agreements  the  state  of  South  Dakota  has  signed  with  six 
American  Indian  tribes  have  cleared  the  way  for  highwayconstruction 
projects  that  had  been  stalled  and  in  some  cases  hung  up  in  lawsuits,  the 
director  of  the  state  Tribal  Government  Relations  Office  Roger  Campbell 


told  lawmakers  Friday. 

"The  (state)  DOT  can  proceed  with  many  road  projects  that  were  held  up 
due  to  some  litigation/'  Campbell  told  the  Legislature's  Doint 
Appropriations  Committee.  "A  policy  change  Gov.  Rounds  has  proceeded  with 
is  to  enter  into  the  agreements  with  the  tribes  so  the  infrastructure  - 
which  he  feels  is  a very  important  part  of  economic  development  - can 
proceed  and  not  be  held  up." 

In  2004,  the  state  signed  all  six  of  the  agreements  that  cleared  the  way 
for  a series  of  construction  projects  on  state  highways  that  cross 
reservation  land  to  proceed,  Campbell  said. 

Agreements  between  the  state  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe,  Sisseton-Whapeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  and  Standing  Rock  Sioux 

Tribe  mean  that  eight  highway  construction  projects  are  now  under  way  or 
about  to  begin,  Campbell  said.  The  agreements  cleared  the  way  for  more 
than  $35  million  in  construction,  including  these  projects: 

- A 19-mile  resurfacing  project  between  Interstate  90  and  Big  Bend  Dam. 

- A bridge  improvement  project  over  LaRoche  Creek  on  U.S.  Highway  83. 

- A 10-mile  grading  and  surfacing  project  on  U.S.  Highway  18  near  Lake 
Andes . 

- A 17-mile  resurfacing  project  on  South  Dakota  Highway  63  between  U.S. 
Highway  212  and  the  Moreau  River. 

- A 22-mile  resurfacing  project  on  U.S.  Highway  83  between  Mission  and 
the  Nebraska  state  line. 

- An  11-mile  reconstruction  project  on  U.S.  Highway  18  between  Okreek  and 
Carter. 

- A 21-mile  resurfacing  project  on  South  Dakota  Highway  63  between  U.S. 
Highway  18  and  Norris. 

- A seven-mile  resurfacing  project  from  U.S.  Highway  83  north  of  Mission. 

Campbell's  office  is  currently  working  on  similar  agreements  with  the 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  which  he  expects  to  be 
completed  this  year. 

An  agreement  with  the  ninth  tribe  in  South  Dakota,  the  Flandreau  Sioux 
Tribe,  is  unlikely,  he  said.  The  tribe  has  decided  that  its  small  land 
mass  in  eastern  South  Dakota  doesn't  warrant  an  agreement,  and  state 
officials  agree,  he  said. 

During  the  eight  years  of  the  Danklow  administration,  the  state's  policy 
was  to  refuse  to  pay  tribal  taxes  comparable  to  the  state's  own 
contractor's  excise  tax.  Most  tribes  call  it  the  Tribal  Employment  Rights 
Office  fee,  or  TERO,  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  calls  it  the  Tribal 
Employment  Contracting  Rights  Office,  or  TECRO. 

After  Rounds  was  elected  in  2002,  he  decided  to  pay  the  fees,  Campbell 
said . 

House  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Dim  Putnam,  R-Armour,  said 
Rounds'  policy  change  allows  the  state  to  maintain  its  infrastructure  and 
allows  the  tribes  to  fund  their  governments. 

"The  governor  is  willing  to  work  with  tribes  for  taxation  for  their 
governments  and  to  keep  our  roads  and  bridges  up,  to  keep  the  maintenance 
ongoing,"  Putnam  said. 

In  addition  to  negotiating  the  highway  agreements,  the  Tribal  Government 
Relations  Office  in  the  past  year  has  hired  a deputy  director,  Hedi  Bodga- 
Cleveland.  She  came  to  the  job  from  her  post  as  associate  regional  counsel 
for  the  EPA. 

Campbell  said  his  office  has  started  early  negotiations  on  gaming 
compacts  with  three  of  the  eight  tribes  that  have  compacts  with  the  state. 

"Those  negotiations  are  very  introductory  at  this  point,"  Campbell  told 
the  committee. 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Casinos  seem  safe  bet  - now 
January  8,  2005 

What  a difference  a few  hundred  miles  makes.  Thursday,  I listened  to  Gov 
Tim  Pawlenty  try  to  mend  his  frayed  relationship  with  Minnesota's  Indian 
tribes,  as  he  wooed  three  of  the  tribes  toward  a casino  partnership  with 
the  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Lakota 
Sioux  saluted  his  tribe's  relationship  with  the  state,  telling  the  North 
Dakota  State  Legislature  that  the  relationship  between  tribal  casinos  and 
the  state  was  working  well.  Several  months  ago,  Pawlenty  issued  a press 
release  suggesting  that  some  tribes  in  Minnesota  should  pony  up  about  $350 
million  of  their  gaming  revenue.  Pawlenty  seems  to  be  backstepping  and 
moving  instead  toward  negotiations  with  the  Red  Lake,  White  Earth  and 
Leech  Lake  tribes.  Eight  of  the  11  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribes  haven't 
indicated  a desire  to  develop  a partnership  with  the  state. 

Why? 

According  to  2003  estimates,  the  net  incomes  for  the  tribes  are: 

Shakopee  (Minneapolis-based),  $400  million;  Mille  Lacs,  $120  million;  Fond 
du  Lac,  $40  million,  and  so  on.  These  are  the  tribes  that  are  in  good 
locations . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  income  estimates  for  the  three  tribes  negotiating 
with  Pawlenty  are  Red  Lake,  $2  million;  White  Earth,  $2  million;  and  Leech 
Lake,  $6  million  - peanuts  compared  with  tribes  located  in  densely 
populated  areas. 

Thursday  was  a sunny  day  for  my  road  trip  to  White  Earth.  The 
temperature  still  was  hovering  near  zero,  and  there  was  ice  on  the  winding 
curving  roads  that  led  deep  into  the  reservation.  Ice  covered  all  of  the 
small  lakes  beside  the  road.  During  warmer,  greener  days,  it  is  a drive  I 
enjoy. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  talk  about  a plan  for  Red  Lake,  White 
Earth  and  Leech  Lake.  The  plan  would  build  a casino  in  or  near  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  the  state  and  tribes  would  share  the  revenue. 

Some  representatives  from  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth  told  me  they  were 
skittish  about  Pawlenty' s proposal.  One  of  their  concerns  is  the  chance 
that  the  state  gaming  compact  would  be  changed.  Pawlenty  promised  not  to 
change  the  compact,  but  also  said  they  could  make  supplements  to  the 
compacts.  I wondered,  and  I suppose  the  tribes  did,  too,  what  that  meant. 

The  tribes  are  armed  with  their  own  lawyers  and  no  slouches  when  it 
comes  to  negotiations.  So,  I suspect  that  in  the  next  year,  Minneapolis 
will  have  another  gaming  casino,  and  the  state  will  have  some  gaming 
revenue. 

While  Pawlenty  was  wooing  and  handshaking  the  Chippewa  tribes,  Charles 
Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribe.  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  was 
talking  to  the  North  Dakota  Legislature  about  the  state  of  the 
reservations . 

Murphy  used  Prairie  Knights,  Standing  Rock's  casino,  as  an  example  of 
what  these  enterprises  have  done  for  the  tribes. 

The  casino,  he  said,  had  added  2,000  full-time  jobs  to  an  isolated  rural 
reservation  area,  where  unemployment  was  as  high  as  75  percent.  That  is  a 
lot  of  people  living  hand-to-mouth.  Forty  percent  of  the  current  casino 
employees  are  former  recipients  of  welfare,  which  means  their  casino  jobs 
take  them  off  the  welfare  rolls,  saving  welfare  dollars. 

I can  see  "Charlie"  look  up  with  a big  smile  when  he  told  the 
Legislature  that  the  five  casinos  in  North  Dakota  bought  more  than  $40 
million  in  goods  and  services.  So,  not  only  are  the  casinos  taking  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls,  but  the  money  flowing  in  is  going  back  into  the 
communities . 

Reviewing  the  compacts  has  been  a point  of  contention,  but  Murphy  said 
they  are  careful  to  review  their  compacts  every  two  years  with  the 
Legislature  and  governor. 


As  a tribal  member  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  I understand  how 
important  casino  funding  can  be.  When  my  mother  passed  away,  the  funding 
put  aside  for  funeral  expenses  was  extremely  helpful.  The  tribal  college, 
along  with  the  alcohol,  gaming,  elder  and  housing  programs  and  the  tribal 
government  benefit  from  the  gaming  income. 

Our  reservation  is  one  of  those  in  isolated  areas  where  the  income 
sometimes  matches  the  expenses,  but  the  casino  does  provide  jobs  and 
programs . 

Yet,  as  Judy  Roy,  councilwoman  from  Red  Lake  said  Thursday,  this  is  a 
temporary  fix.  That  temporary  fix  should  not  become  the  culture  of  our 
great-great  grandchildren,  when  they  examine  our  history  and  ways  years 
from  now. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Jodi  Rave:  Indians  needed  in  politics 
By  Jodi  Rave,  Journal  columnist 
January  8,  2005 

"Never  doubt  that  a small  group  of  thoughtful,  committed  citizens 
can  change  the  world.  Indeed,  it's  the  only  thing  that  ever  has." 

- Margaret  Mead,  anthropologist 

MISSOULA,  Mont.  - On  Monday  (Jan.  3),  Brandon  Woodenlegs  stepped  into  an 
arena  where  he  can  potentially  affect  tens  of  thousands  of  Montana 
residents . 

The  University  of  Montana  student  is  the  first  intern  assigned  to  work 
with  the  Montana  Legislature's  Native  caucus,  a group  of  eight  elected 
officials  from  across  the  state. 

Woodenlegs,  a Northern  Cheyenne  from  Lame  Deer,  said  he's  honored  by  the 
selection,  which  will  allow  him  to  assist  legislators  and  witness  the  role 
state  government  plays  in  shaping  the  world  of  Native  people. 

His  newly  created  position  marks  a beginning  point  for  Native 
participation  in  state  government. 

Montana  is  at  the  forefront.  Its  eight  Native  lawmakers  arguably  give 
Natives  there  the  highest  per-capita  legislative  representation  in  state 
governments . 

But  other  states  could  do  better.  The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  counts  only  three  Natives  in  the  Arizona  legislature  - and 
that  state  has  a Native  population  of  255,000  (Montana  has  a Native 
population  of  56,000). 

Colorado,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and 
Washington  have  between  zero  and  four  Native  legislators. 

The  lack  of  Native  representation  in  state  politics  is  owed,  in  part,  to 
the  youthful  misconception  that  it's  not  "our  world." 

It's  a misplaced  belief. 

Policymakers  create  the  cause-and-effect  in  our  lives,  including  the 
quality  of  schools,  transportation  and  health  care  systems.  Their 
decisions  extend  into  and  beyond  reservation  boundaries. 

Politicians  wield  power,  for  better  or  worse. 

Fortunately,  hundreds  of  opportunities  exist  for  high  school  and  college 
students  to  experience  democracy  in  action.  They  can  serve  as  interns  and 
pages  at  the  state  and  national  levels. 

In  Montana,  for  instance,  250  high  school  students  will  spend  one  week 


of  the  legislative  session  working  for  state  leaders. 

In  many  states,  high  school  students  can  also  participate  in  Boys  State 
or  Girls  State  programs,  where  they  get  familiar  with  the  democratic 
process . 

They  can  continue  to  gain  experience  while  in  college.  Typically,  a 
student  intern  or  page  must  have  at  least  one  government  course,  be  a 
junior  at  a four-year  university  or  sophomore  at  a two-year  college. 
Students  get  the  chance  to  analyze  bills,  prepare  bill  summaries  and  do 
research . 

The  truly  motivated  student  can  also  seek  work  in  Washington. 

Ben  Kappelman  of  Missoula  spent  nearly  six  months  in  2004  as  a U.S. 
Senate  page.  Working  in  the  Senate  chambers  gave  him  the  chance  to  watch 
senators  deliver  moving  speeches  and  present  arguments  on  legislation. 

He  returned  excited  about  government  and  politics,  his  mother  said. 

"As  a mom,  I hoped  it  wouldn't  turn  him  into  a cynic,"  said  Brenda 
Desmond . 

Kappelman  was  among  some  30  students  selected  nationally  to  serve  as 
Senate  pages. 

Native  college  students  can  also  participate  in  congressional 
internships  through  the  Morris  K.  Udall  Foundation.  The  deadline  for  the 
10-week  program  is  Dan.  31.  Twelve  students  will  be  chosen  for  the 
Washington  internship. 

Youths  are  expected  to  take  lessons  home  to  their  tribes. 

As  legislative  sessions  get  started  across  the  country,  now  is  the  time 
for  students  to  become  engaged  with  the  system. 

We  live  in  a complacent  society,  typically  allowing  others  to  make 
decisions  for  us.  In  Native  communities,  politically  minded  youths  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  more  than  a seat  on  the  tribal  council. 

Republican  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado  - the  nation's  only 
Native  senator  - is  leaving  office. 

And  recent  state  elections  didn't  produce  a single  Native  leader  for  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Let  the  training  begin. 

Dodi  Rave  reports  on  American  Indian  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises 
and  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Eddie  Chuculate:  Big  payoffs 

Casino  sought  by  Demez  Pueblo  would  benefit  all 
By  Eddie  Chuculate 
Danuary  12,  2005 

Under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1998,  tribes  can  operate 
casinos  off  their  reservation  on  other  land  they  own,  under  certain 
conditions.  Two  of  those  include  the  Interior  Department  and  a state's 
governor  determining  that  a casino  would  be  in  the  tribe's  best  interest 
and  that  the  operation  wouldn't  harm  the  community. 

Obviously,  the  proposed  casino  in  Anthony,  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
Demez  Pueblo,  would  fly  under  both  stipulations.  The  pueblo,  blessed  and 
cursed  by  its  off-the-beaten-path  location  - read:  away  from  interstates  - 
would  benefit  financially,  which  is  in  its  best  interest.  Any  money  coming 
in  would  help  a tribe  where  38  percent  of  members  live  in  poverty. 

And  a casino  employing  1,000  locals  would  certainly  increase  Anthony's 
per-capita  income  of  around  $6,500  annually,  which  ranks  among  the 
nation's  poorest.  It's  impossible  for  the  operation  not  to  be  beneficial 


for  Anthonians:  Even  a 7-Eleven  would  be  beneficial.  The  best  thing  is 
that  most  of  the  bucks  gambled  away  would  come  from  Texans  and  Mexicans 
around  El  Paso  and  Du  rez  and  would  fatten  Anthony,  Demez,  Do?a  Ana  County 
and  state  of  New  Mexico  coffers. 

The  Quinault  in  Washington  were  one  of  the  first  tribes  to  run  off- 
reservation  gaming,  at  Ocean  Shores  in  1996.  It's  wildly  successful.  The 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Chippewa  own  a casino  in  Detroit.  Smash  hit. 

I know  people  moan  that  New  Mexico  has  enough  casinos  and  that  the  lure 
of  a roulette  table  will  force  people  to  blow  whole  paychecks.  Well,  I've 
been  here  two  years  and  have  thrice  been  to  casinos  - Sandia,  where  I won 
$50,  by  the  way,  and  Isleta  and  Route  66,  where  I lost  said  $50.  And  as 
far  as  I can  tell,  there  aren't  a lot  of  paychecks  to  be  blown  around 
Anthony  anyway,  and  the  only  casino  south  of  Isleta  is  at  Mescalero. 

Man  buys  piano  with  gambling  winnings,  hocks  piano  to  shoot  more  dice, 
loses  money  and  piano.  Addict,  or  stupid?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

But  by  the  same  token,  would  you  prohibit  liquor  sales  at  Albertsons 
because  a few  alcoholics  may  be  attracted? 

Any  such  casino  deal  is  likely  years  away  - maybe  light  years, 
considering  that  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  has  said  New  Mexico  already  has 
enough  casinos  and  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is  wary  of  such 
agreements.  Norton  in  2002  refused  to  sign  - but  let  take  effect  - a pact 
between  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  Seneca  allowing  off -reservation 
gambling. 

Each  situation  is  different.  Sometimes  even  jealousy  among  tribes  gets 
in  the  way  of  agreements.  But  there  are  no  competing  New  Mexico  tribes  in 
Anthony,  and  everyone  involved  benefits:  the  county,  the  town,  the  state, 
the  tribe.  Everyone,  of  course,  except  that  loser  who  rolls  8 while 
looking  for  7. 

You  can  reach  Eddie  Chuculate  at  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
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Alaska  Natives  use  data  to  guide  future 
Danuary  14,  2005 

A report  released  last  Friday  seeks  to  help  Alaska  Natives  understand 
their  social  and  economic  status  and  prepare  for  a better  tomorrow. 

Our  Choices,  Our  Future  is  the  first  publication  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Policy  Center,  a project  of  the  non-profit  First  Alaskans  Institute.  The 
report  follows  the  Status  of  Alaska  Natives,  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
state's  Native  population  that  was  released  last  Duly. 

The  study,  prepared  by  the  University  of  Alaska  at  Anchorage,  summarized 
population,  health,  economics  and  education  statistics  for  the  nearly 
120,000  Alaska  Natives  in  the  state.  It  confirmed  for  many  that  Natives  are 
still  falling  behind  on  many  key  indicators. 

But  Native  leaders  wanted  to  take  the  data  further  so  they  held  a series 
of  meetings  throughout  the  state  to  share  the  findings  with  the  Native 
community.  The  goal  was  to  present  the  information  from  a Native  point  of 
view  for  a Native  audience. 

"We  tried  to  capture  interpretations  of  the  data  that  reflect  what 
Alaska  Natives  see  every  day  and  that  they  intuitively  understand,"  said 
Byron  I.  Mallott,  president  of  the  First  Alaskans  Institute,  and  Greta  L. 
Goto,  director  of  the  Alaska  Native  Policy  Center.  "In  seeing  the  data 
compiled  in  a whole  piece,  may  gain  insights  and  new  perspectives  that 
serve  to  make  the  trail  ahead  brighter." 

Our  Choices,  Our  Future  is  broken  into  four  major  sections:  population, 
health,  economy  and  education.  Each  section  presents  the  data  as  reported 


by  the  University  of  Alaska  and  the  response  it  generated  during  the 
community  meetings. 


POPULATION 

The  data  shows  Alaska  Natives  are  young  and  highly  mobile.  More  than  44 
percent  of  Natives  are  19  years  of  age  or  younger , according  to  the  report. 
And  while  a majority  still  live  in  rural  village,  42  percent  of  Natives 
have  moved  to  urban  areas. 

The  population  is  also  growing  at  a fast  rate.  Currently,  Natives  make 
up  19  percent  of  the  state  population,  and  their  numbers  are  expected  to 
increase  in  the  coming  decades.  With  life  expectancy  improving,  the 
population  growth  means  there  are  more  elderly  Natives  than  before. 

These  statistics  gave  rise  to  three  major  themes:  youth,  elders  and 
migration.  Participants  in  the  community  discussions  relayed  concerns  such 
as  jobs  for  youth,  care  for  elders  and  opportunities  and  services 
available  in  rural  areas  versus  cities. 

HEALTH 

The  data  here  painted  a mixed  portrait  of  the  health  status  of  Alaska 
Natives.  While  some  indicators  were  positive  --  immunization  rates  of 
Native  children  are  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  U.S.,  life  expectancy 
has  increased  significantly  and  infant  mortality  rates  have  fallen 
dramatically  --  others  indicated  a need  for  progress. 

For  example,  rates  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  doubled  from  the  late  1980s 
to  the  late  1990s.  Tobacco  and  alcohol  usage  is  extremely  high,  even  among 
teens,  and  diabetes  cases  doubled  between  1985  and  1999. 

Based  on  these  numbers,  Alaska  Natives  wanted  to  learn  how  these 
problems  impact  certain  age  groups  and  affect  education  and  economic 
conditions.  They  also  wanted  more  data  on  HIV  infections,  suicide  rates, 
mental  health,  elders  and  veterans. 

ECONOMY 

Data  on  economic  status  was  also  mixed.  It  showed  that  Natives  have  a 33 
percent  unemployment  rate,  a per  capita  income  less  than  half  of  that  of 
non-Natives  and  suffer  from  poverty  nearly  three  times  the  rate  of  non- 
Natives . 

At  the  same  time.  Natives  own  11  percent  of  all  businesses  in  Alaska,  a 
higher  percentage  than  for  Indian  businesses  in  any  other  state.  Alaska 
Native  regional  and  village  corporations  are  powerhouse  in  the  state, 
generating  $3  billion  in  annual  revenues  and  employing  13,000  people. 

With  a high  cost  of  living  in  rural  areas,  meeting  participants  voice 
concern  about  the  cost  of  home  heating,  electricity  and  transportation. 
"People  need  to  understand  how  the  whole  energy  system  in  rural  Alaska 
compares  with  the  urban  situation,"  the  report  states. 

Natives  were  also  concerned  about  the  impact  of  subsistence  on  food 
economies,  jobs  and  decreasing  federal  funds. 

EDUCATION 

Improvements  were  seen  in  a number  of  areas.  According  to  the  report,  71 
percent  of  Natives  have  high  school  diplomas,  up  from  just  48  percent  in 
1980.  And  the  number  of  Natives  who  have  gone  to  four-year  colleges  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1980. 

Still,  the  high  school  dropout  rate  almost  doubled  recently  and  Native 
students  have  a hard  time  passing  standardized  tests.  Far  fewer  Native 
males  go  to  college  compared  to  Native  women  and  few  Natives  are  in 
teaching  careers. 

This  data  raised  the  importance  of  having  more  Native  educators, 
providing  more  training  for  teachers  and  understanding  how  successes  in 
testing  and  cultural  immersion  can  be  replicated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  information,  the  Alaska  Native  Policy  Center  said  there  is 
"no  single  answer"  for  addressing  the  issues  raised.  "The  data  indicate  a 
seeming  paradox:  that  many  of  the  changes  have  been  for  the  better,  and 
yet,  there  are  disparities  and  new  challenges,"  the  report  said. 


But  the  center  identified  three  immediate  issues:  improving  public 
education,  health  issues,  creating  jobs  and  lowering  the  cost  of  living  in 
rural  Alaska. 

The  center  also  wants  more  feedback  on  the  analysis. 

Comments  can  be  emailed  to  policy@firstalaskans.org. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Zapatistas  keep  vision,  despite  Fox  claim 
By  Eliza  Barclay 
UPI  Correspondent 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Ian.  12  (UPI)  - Though  the  image  of  faces  hidden 
behind  the  ski  masks  of  ragamuffin  soldiers  who  tore  down  from  the 
highlands  in  1994  survives  as  a powerful  visual  relic  of  modern  Mexican 
history,  the  Zapatista  movement,  according  to  President  Vicente  Fox,  is  "a 
thing  of  the  past . " 

In  a tour  of  the  southern  state  of  Chiapas,  home  to  the  tiny  army  of 
indigenous  people  known  as  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army,  or  EZLN 

- a logo  which  today  can  be  found  emblazoned  on  t-shirts  in  liberal 
outposts  in  the  United  States  - Fox  said  Tuesday  that  the  people  of 
Chiapas  "say  no  to  the  politics  of  weapons  and  yes  to  the  political  weapons 
of  dialogue,  solidarity  and  harmony." 

Though  Fox's  Tuesday  statements  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Zapatistas  no 
longer  have  power  nor  are  as  adamant  about  pursuing  their  goals  as  they 
once  were,  evidence  of  their  sustained  social  influence  in  Chiapas  is  abundant. 
The  EZLN,  who  received  international  attention  in  the  1990s  with  its  armed 
rebellion  against  the  Mexican  government  and  became  a symbol  of  resistance 
to  authority  on  par  with  Che  Guevara,  was  only  active  on  a military  scale 
for  a few  weeks  in  January  1994.  In  its  first  act  of  armed  resistance,  the 
EZLN,  lead  by  the  enigmatic  Subcomandante  Marcos,  stormed  and  occupied  the 
Chiapas  city  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  which  lead  to  several  standoffs 
with  the  Mexican  army  and  the  development  of  a volatile  relationship 
between  the  government  and  the  Zapatista  leaders. 

In  their  original  statement,  the  Zapatistas  called  for  the  government  to 
recognize  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  indigenous  people  of  Chiapas  who  make 
up  about  40  percent  of  the  state's  population.  Chiapas  remains  the  poorest 
and  most  marginalized  region  of  Mexico. 

A tumultuous  dialogue  ensued  in  the  late  1990s,  with  the  Zapatistas 
offering  the  government  the  San  Andres  Accord,  an  indigenous  rights  bill 
asking  for  more  rights  to  the  land  and  natural  resources  the  Zapatistas 
said  the  local  people  had  tended  for  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years. 

The  government  dodged  the  approval  of  the  accord,  claiming  it  granted  too 
much  autonomy  to  the  region's  people. 

When  Fox  campaigned  for  the  presidency  in  1999,  he  said  he  would  be  able  to 
resolve  the  conflict  in  Chiapas  "in  15  minutes."  His  attempts  for 
reconciliation  were  bolder  than  his  predecessors,  but  the  Zapatistas  ended 
talks  with  Fox  administration  officials  in  2001,  after  Congress  approved  an 
abbreviated  version  of  the  San  Andres  Accord. 


Today,  the  Zapatistas  still  tend  to  think  of  themselves  as  managing  an 
autonomous  region,  and  maintain  control  over  several  small  villages  in  the 
highlands  of  Chiapas,  particularly  in  the  extremely  remote  Lacandon  jungle 
region . 

On  one  November  visit  to  Oventic,  one  of  the  five  Zapatista  capitals. 

United  Press  International  was  denied  entrance  to  the  town  and  the 
permission  to  speak  with  any  of  its  residents  until  credentials  and 
objectives  had  been  fully  verified  by  the  town's  junta,  or  Zapatista 
council.  Dunta  members  still  wear  the  black  ski  masks  synonymous  with  the 
Zapatista  movement  when  filling  official  roles. 

After  meeting  with  the  junta,  UPI  was  given  a piece  of  paper,  equivalent  to 
a tourist  card,  indicating  entrance  to  the  Autonomous  Zapatista  village  of 
Oventic . 

According  to  Micoela  Dimene  Patistan,  a member  of  an  artisan  weavers' 
collective  in  Oventic,  she  is  part  of  the  Zapatista  movement  because  it's 
about  living  in  dignity. 

"Before  1994,  we  were  not  organized,  but  now  we  have  a cooperative  and 
there  are  equal  rights  for  women  and  everyone  in  our  community, " Patistan 
said.  "We  make  very  little  money  selling  our  crafts,  but  at  least  we  live 
with  dignity." 

In  a small  shop  in  Oventic,  Patistan  and  her  fellow  weavers  sell 
pillowcases,  blouses  and  blankets  with  intricate,  colorful  designs.  The 
women  make  less  than  $1  per  hour  for  their  work,  which  requires  painstaking 
attention  to  detail. 

But  the  abundance  of  cooperatives  like  Patistan 's  in  Oventic  and  other 
Zapatista  villages  suggest  that  the  social  goals  of  the  Zapatista's 
movement  have  infused  themselves  in  a small  way  into  the  lives  of  the 
indigenous  people  in  Chiapas.  Coffee  farmers,  weavers  and  medicine 
producers  all  work  together  in  ways  they  did  not  10  years  ago  toward  common 
community  goals  of  equality  and  preservation  of  tradition. 

Still,  a tone  of  standoffishness  remains  in  the  way  the  Zapatistas  and 
the  government  talk  about  each  other. 

During  Fox's  tour,  Luis  H.  Alvarez,  the  Fox  administration's 
representative  for  the  dialogue  with  the  Zapatistas,  said  that  although 
the  government  has  not  established  formal  communication  with  Zapatistas 
leaders,  particularly  with  the  elusive  Marcos  who  continues  to  live  deep 
within  the  jungle,  the  government's  actions  have  given  reply  to  the  social 
demands  of  the  Zapatista  communities. 

According  to  a Zapatista  junta  member  in  Oventic  who  would  not  provide 
his  name,  the  government  has  not  done  all  it  can  to  bring  social  justice 
to  the  people  of  Chiapas. 

"They  gave  us  land  to  farm  ruined  by  their  chemicals  so  we  remain  very 
poor,"  the  junta  member  said,  adding,  however,  "We  are  ...  working  toward  a 
better,  more  just  way  of  life." 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english , or 
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Activists  block  roads  in  Bolivia  in  showdown 
Hector  Tobar  and  Oscar  Ordonez,  Los  Angeles  Times 


January  13,  2005 

LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA  - Indian  groups  and  civic  activists  sealed  off  Bolivia's 
two  largest  cities  with  barricades  Wednesday,  demanding  wide-ranging 
economic  and  social  reforms  of  President  Carlos  Mesa. 

The  challenge  presented  Mesa  with  his  severest  political  crisis  since  an 
Indian-led  uprising  drove  his  predecessor  from  office  and  brought  him  to 
power  15  months  ago. 

The  mostly  Aymara  Indian  residents  of  the  city  of  El  Alto  blocked  all 
the  roads  leading  to  La  Paz,  the  administrative  capital,  while  civic 
activists  in  Santa  Cruz  shut  down  the  country's  commercial  capital  with  a 
general  strike. 

In  the  mining  city  of  Potosi,  civic  organizations  took  control  of  the 
regional  police  headquarters . 

The  showdown  between  Mesa  and  leftist  and  regional  leaders  in  this 
impoverished  country  has  been  building  since  the  president  ordered 
increases  in  the  price  of  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  two  weeks  ago. 

Anger  over  the  price  hikes  has  set  off  a variety  of  other  demands, 
including  calls  for  increased  autonomy  for  eastern  Bolivia  and  for  the 
takeover  of  a local  water  company. 

In  an  impassioned  televised  speech  Sunday,  Mesa  said  he  would  rather 
resign  than  call  out  the  army  and  police  to  restore  order.  Dozens  were 
killed  when  President  Gonzalo  Sanchez  de  Lozada  used  force  to  clear  the 
streets  and  highways  of  protesters  in  2003. 

Late  Tuesday,  Mesa  agreed  to  terminate  the  contract  of  a French-owned 
utility  company  that  provides  water  services  to  El  Alto. 

El  Alto  leaders  also  have  demanded  that  Mesa  rescind  the  price  increase 
in  fuel,  something  which  the  president  has  said  would  bankrupt  the 
treasury. 

Mesa  said  Bolivia  can  no  longer  afford  the  subsidies  that  kept  diesel 
and  gasoline  prices  below  market  prices.  The  country's  artificially  low 
prices,  they  added,  had  led  to  shortages  caused  in  part  by  the  smuggling 
of  fuel  to  Bolivia's  neighbors. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  civic  leaders  are  demanding  more  control  over  the 
region's  affairs.  Eastern  Bolivia  has  the  country's  most  fertile  farmland 
and  holds  its  most  valuable  natural  resources:  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Leaders  there  also  have  demanded  Mesa  rescind  the  price  increase  on  fuel. 

Instead,  Mesa  made  a series  of  concessions  this  week  to  farmers  in  the 
region,  including  lower  interest  rates  on  loans. 

"The  government  is  retreating  because  in  the  weak  position  it  finds 
itself,  it  is  the  only  option  possible,"  said  Cesar  Rojas,  a political 
scientist  in  La  Paz. 

Rojas  said  the  government  is  caught  between  two  extremes:  a radicalized 
labor  and  Indian  movement  which  will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  country's 
utilities  and  natural  resources  are  nationalized,  and  business  leaders  who 
want  the  president  to  use  force  to  restore  order. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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First  Nations  groups  critical  of  adoption  ruling 
January  11,  2005' 

CBC  News 

PRINCE  ALBERT  - Saskatchewan  Indian  groups  are  criticizing  a recent  court 
decision  that  said  it's  unconstitutional  for  the  provincial  government  to 
allow  bands  to  block  adoptions. 

"We  believe  the  judgment  could  have  detrimental  effects  on  all  First 


Nations  communities/'  Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  Chief  Gary  Merasty  said 
in  a news  release. 

On  Monday,  the  Sturgeon  Lake  First  Nation  and  its  child  welfare  agency, 
Nehiyaw  Awasis  Sicica  Cistinna  (NASC),  filed  an  appeal  against  Queen's 
Bench  lustice  lacelyn  Ann  Ryan-Froslie ' s Dec.  10  court  decision  dealing 
with  the  placement  of  five  Sturgeon  Lake  children. 

Dec.  31,  2004: 

Court  rules  against  First  Nations  adoption  veto 

Following  its  longstanding  policy,  the  province  had  asked  the  band  for 
permission  to  have  the  children  adoped  by  non-native  families.  The  band's 
concern  was  that  the  children  would  lose  connections  to  their  culture  and 
community.  It  denied  its  consent. 

But  the  judge  said  the  government  policy  allowing  band  vetoes  left  some 
children  in  foster  care  "limbo"  and  violated  their  constitutional  rights 
to  equality,  liberty  and  security  of  the  person. 

The  band  and  the  child  welfare  agency  want  the  Saskatchewan  Court  of 
Appeal  to  overturn  Ryan-Froslie' s decision.  They  want  an  injunction  to 
keep  the  government  from  registering  First  Nations  children  for  adoption 
without  the  consent  of  their  band. 

Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  Chief  Alphonse  Bird  said  FSIN 
supports  the  appeal.  He  said  the  ruling,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  have  an 
effect  on  similar  decisions  across  Canada  and  will  impact  every  First 
Nation  child  and  family  service  agency. 

The  province  hasn't  said  yet  how  it  will  respond  to  the  notice  of  appeal. 
Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Idea  could  solve  on-reserve  housing  shortage 
Paul  Barnsley,  Sweetgrass  Writer,  Blood  Reserve 

Dan  McGinnis  has  a dream.  If  he  can  make  it  come  true,  a lot  of  other 
Native  people  will  benefit. 

McGinnis,  40,  and  his  wife,  Karren  Shouting  and  three  other  southern 
Alberta  Blood  reserve  residents  make  up  the  total  current  membership  of 
the  Aboriginal  Homeowners  Association,  a not-for-profit  group  dedicated  to 
creating  an  industry  that  will  produce  low  cost,  high  quality  homes  on 
First  Nation  territories. 

McGinnis'  partner,  Pat  Eagle  Tail  Feathers,  has  his  council's  blessing 
to  harvest  logs  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  foothills  located 
on  the  Blood  reserve,  the  largest  in  the  country  by  land  mass.  They're 
using  some  of  those  logs  as  the  supporting  beams  of  the  first  home  the 
association  will  build. 

There's  a story  behind  that.  The  first  home  will  be  tiny,  a 540  square 
foot,  two  level  hut  on  the  rolling  prairie  a few  minutes'  drive  south  of 
the  Trans  Canada  Highway  just  west  of  Lethbridge. 

They're  building  that  little  house  a stone's  throw  away  from  the 
foundation  of  a much  larger  3,400  square  foot  post  and  beam  constructed 
home  with  four  bedrooms,  three  bathrooms  and  vaulted  ceilings.  Once  the 
smaller  structure  is  completed,  they'll  qualify  for  an  infrastructure 
grant  that  will  help  them  get  their  real  home  under  construction. 

"The  band  made  a grant  available  to  its  members  for  infrastructure: 
roads,  sewer,  water,  power,  gas.  It  was  supposed  to  be  $20,000,"  McGinnis 
said . 

But  council's  policy  is  that  any  grant  recipients  must  already  have  a 
house  built. 

"I  said,  'Fine,  I'll  build  a 20  by  20  and  when  it's  built,  I want  my 


grant,  ' " he  said . 

The  project  will  eventually,  if  all  works  out,  provide  a permanent  home 
for  McGinnis,  his  wife  and  their  three  children,  ages  11  to  14,  that  far 
exceeds  the  standards  of  current  Indian  Affairs  housing. 

The  association  has  no  assets  to  speak  of,  although  some  local  media 
coverage  has  attracted  the  attention  of  supporters  on  and  off  the  reserve 
who've  helped  with  small  donations  of  material  and  loaned  equipment. 

Having  no  money  is  a problem,  but  it  would  be  a much  bigger  problem  if 
they  were  trying  to  build  a conventional  house  in  the  usual  way.  Instead, 
they're  using  the  logs  that  survive  the  forest  fires  that  burn  in  British 
Columbia  each  year-logs  they  get  for  free-and  another  commodity  that's  not 
exactly  in  short  supply  on  the  Prairies,  straw  bales.  Free  wood  for  the 
frame,  free  straw  for  the  walls  and  providing  most  of  the  labor  yourself 
cuts  the  costs  down  considerably.  It's  still  a struggle  to  proceed  with 
little  or  no  cash;  they  were  hoping  to  have  the  smaller  house  erected 
before  the  winter  set  in  and  didn't  make  it  due  to  mechanical  breakdowns. 

The  project  started  three  years  ago  when  Eagle  Tail  Feathers,  who  owns  a 
log  skidder,  asked  McGinnis,  an  electronics  engineering  technologist  who 
graduated  at  age  28  from  the  DeVry  Institute  of  Technology,  for  some 
business  advice. 

"He's  got  the  access  to  the  raw  materials.  There's  a dire  need  for 

something  here.  I just  put  the  two  together.  If  we  can  take  the  raw 

materials  and  build  something  that's  got  some  value,  then  we  should  be 
able  to  make  money,"  McGinnis  said.  "The  thing  that's  needed  the  most  is 
housing.  In  order  to  build  a stick  frame  house  you've  got  to  have  a lumber 
mill  and  all  that  sort  of  good  jazz.  And  well,  we  don't  have  that." 

They  took  on  some  decorative  log  projects  to  get  experience  working  in 
construction  and  were  successful  there. 

"My  whole  focus  since  I've  been  down  here  has  been  to  try  and  get  a 
business  going  and  try  to  employ  some  people  and  contribute  to  this 

community  in  some  way.  To  that  end,  that  was  the  whole  reason  I went  back 

to  school,"  McGinnis  said.  He's  a member  of  the  northern  Alberta  Saddle 
Lake  First  Nation  and  now  lives  in  his  wife's  community.  "I  want  to  help 
my  community.  My  community  needs  infrastructure;  my  community  needs 
technology.  I went  back  to  school  so  I could  apply  what  I learned  and  help 
my  community.  And  isn't  that  what  we're  all  supposed  to  do?" 

Having  to  go  through  the  charade  of  building  the  mini  house  to  get  the 
grant  for  the  real  project  is  not  the  only  bureaucratic  hoop  they've  had 
to  jump  through. 

"When  we  went  to  go  see  CMHC  [Canadian  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation], 
they  immediately  referred  us  back  to  Indian  Affairs.  And  when  we  went  to 
see  Indian  Affairs,  they  referred  us  back  to  CMHC,"  he  said. 

But  work  continues  on  the  project,  with  occasional  unplanned 
interruptions  for  weather  or  mechanical  problems. 

"If  we  had  money,  we  wouldn't  have  these  problems,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't 
have  to  be  this  way.  With  the  ease  of  construction,  there's  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  couldn't  be  building  hundreds  of  homes  every  year  and 
employing  hundreds  of  people  to  do  it.  You  don't  need  to  have  a degree  to 
chuck  bales." 

He  believes  he  can  build  his  dream  house  for  about  $40,000,  far  below 
current  housing  costs.  And  he  is  convinced  he  can  train  others  to  do  the 
same  thing,  both  inside  and  outside  his  community. 

"What  really  struck  me  was  a television  program  I watched  years  ago 
where  there  were  these  15  Mexican  women  that  got  together  and  built  each 
other  a house,"  he  said.  "They  were  women  with  children  and  no  husbands 
but  they  banded  together  and  they  collected  materials  and  they  started 
building.  In  the  end,  each  family  had  a house  of  their  own.  I thought, 
'That's  a great  thing.  And  if  they  can  do  it,  I can  do  it.'" 

He  wonders,  since  so  many  government  reports  lament  the  horrid  state  of 
First  Nation  housing,  why  no  one  else  has  looked  at  alternative  forms  of 
construction . 

"I  can't  understand  why  either  this  or  any  other  innovative  way  to  build 
homes  hasn't  been  explored.  I think  maybe  people  are  just  afraid  or  else 
there's  a vested  interest  in  keeping  it  this  way.  That's  what  I assume," 
he  said. 


How  bad  is  the  housing  situation  on  the  Blood  reserve? 

"All  we  hear  is  rumors/'  Dan  McGinnis  said.  "The  rumor  two  years  ago  was 
around  1,800  people.  My  brother-in-law's  been  waiting  20  years  now.  He 
applies  every  year." 

McGinnis  refuses  to  wait  20  years  to  get  a house  the  usual  way.  He's 
living  with  his  in-laws  right  now  and  is  in  a hurry  to  get  his  family  into 
their  own  home. 

"I  can't  understand  why  we're  running  into  the  roadblocks  we  are.  I mean 
we  can  build  for  less.  You'll  get  a better  quality  house,  I would  think, 
for  less  of  a price  and  that  would  save  the  reserve  money,"  he  said. 

He  wants  the  word  to  get  out  that  he's  attempting  to  start  this 
revolution  in  First  Nation  housing.  If  he  can  prove  the  validity  of  his 
ideas  by  successfully  completing  his  own  house,  he  expects  to  attract 
interest  from  many  other  communities. 

"The  whole  idea  behind  the  association  was  to  create  a vehicle  that  we 
could  export  to  other  communities  verbatim.  This  is  how  we  do  it  and  we 
want  to  bring  it  to  your  reserve  and  help  you  out  as  well,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Sweetgrass, 
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Child  poverty  problem  continues  to  grow 
Cheryl  Petten,  Sage  Writer,  Ottawa 

lust  under  16  per  cent  of  Canadian  children-more  than  one  million-live  i 
poverty.  Among  Aboriginal  children  living  off-reserve,  that  percentage 
jumps  to  40  per  cent.  These  staggering  figures  are  only  part  of  the  story 
told  by  a recent  report  by  Campaign  2000,  a non-partisan  organization 
formed  in  1991  to  build  public  awareness  and  support  in  the  fight  to 
eliminate  child  poverty  and  to  remind  all  elected  officials  of  their 
responsibility  in  that  fight. 

One  Million  Too  Many-Implementing  Solutions  to  Child  Poverty  in  Canada- 
2004  Report  Card  on  Child  Poverty  in  Canada  was  released  on  Nov.  24,  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  unanimous  passing  of  an  all-party  resolution  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  eliminate  child  poverty  by  the  year  2000.  The 
report  states  that  not  only  is  the  government  not  making  significant 
progress  in  reaching  its  goal,  it  is  actually  losing  ground.  After  five 
straight  years  of  declining  numbers,  the  poverty  rate  among  children 
actually  increased  in  2002.  And,  despite  a commitment  to  deal  with  the 
problem  from  all  parties  at  the  federal  level,  the  number  of  children  in 
poverty  is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1989  when  the  resolution  was  passed. 

The  government  doesn't  get  any  passing  grades  in  the  Campaign  2000 
report  card,  which  indicates  the  situation  is  either  remaining  static  or 
worsening  for  families  with  children. 

One-third  of  all  children  in  the  country  have  been  exposed  to  poverty 
for  at  least  one  year  since  1996,  the  report  states.  The  poverty  rate 
among  couples  with  children  has  remained  unchanged,  sitting  at  10  per  cent 
On  average,  low  income  couples  with  children  would  need  to  earn  $9,000 
more  a year  just  to  reach  the  poverty  line. 

The  situation  is  worsening  for  single  mothers  with  children.  More  than 
half  of  all  single  mothers  and  their  children  live  well  below  the  poverty 
line  and  would  need  to  earn,  on  average,  another  $8,800  a year  to  even 
reach  that  indicator. 

The  report  card  shows  no  progress  in  closing  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor,  and  food  bank  usage  is  at  an  all-time  high.  It  also  points  to 
child  poverty  rates  among  Aboriginal,  immigrant,  visible  minority  and 
disabled  children  at  more  than  double  the  national  average. 


Almost  half  of  the  children  living  in  poverty  are  in  families  where  at 
least  one  of  the  parents  works  full-time,  year  round,  but  still  isn't  able 
to  earn  enough  to  rise  above  the  poverty  line. 

The  situation  is  compounded  for  Aboriginal  people,  who  continue  to  face 
barriers  that  keep  them  unemployed  or  underemployed.  According  to  figures 
plucked  from  the  2001  census.  Aboriginal  people  are  less  likely  to  find 
employment  than  the  general  population  and  when  they  do  find  employment, 
they  are  likely  to  be  paid  less-two-thirds  of  the  average  wage  for  any 
given  position. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report  to  improve  the  situation 
for  Canada's  working  poor  is  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $10  an 
hour.  Currently  the  minimum  wage  varies  from  province  to  province  and 
territory  to  territory,  from  a high  of  $8.50  per  hour  in  Nunavut,  to  a low 
of  $5.90  per  hour  in  Alberta,  for  an  average  of  about  $7  per  hour. 
Revamping  the  Employment  Insurance  system  to  make  it  easier  for  a person 
to  qualify  when  they  are  out  of  work  is  another  recommendation,  as  is 
finding  ways  to  eliminate  barriers  that  prevent  excluded  groups-including 
Aboriginal  people-from  finding  meaningful  employment. 

The  report  also  calls  for  creation  of  an  effective  child  benefit  system, 
with  an  increase  in  the  benefits  available  per  child,  and  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  denying  federal  child  benefits  to  families  receiving  social 
assistance. 

It  also  speaks  to  the  need  for  a strong,  universal  system  of  early 
learning  and  child  care,  something  the  federal  and  provincial  government's 
have  committed  to  do  through  their  Multilateral  Framework  on  Early 
Learning  and  Child  Care  announced  last  year,  with  a $2.2  billion 
commitment  over  five  years.  Such  a system  would  provide  children  with 
learning  opportunities  early  in  life  and  parents  with  child  care  so  they 
can  work  or  attend  training  to  increase  their  employment  options. 

Access  to  affordable  housing  is  another  piece  of  the  puzzle.  According 
to  the  report,  20  per  cent  of  families  with  children  live  in  housing  that 
isn't  affordable.  Among  low  income  families  that  number  jumps  to  68  per 
cent.  To  be  considered  affordable  the  cost  of  keeping  a roof  over  your 
head  must  take  up  30  per  cent  or  less  of  your  total  income. 

"A  renewed  cross-Canada  housing  strategy  with  a substantially  increased 
funding  envelope  and  federal  leadership  is  desperately  needed,"  the  report 
states.  "Provincial  governments  must  not  only  help  to  increase  the  supply 
of  affordable  housing,  they  must  also  raise  housing  allowances  for  social 
assistance  recipients  to  reflect  rental  costs  in  communities." 

The  Campaign  2000  report  also  recommends  the  federal  government  improve 
access  to  post-secondary  education  by  freezing  or  lowering  tuition  and 
increasing  student  aid  funding.  Development  of  an  urban  Aboriginal 
strategy,  created  by  federal  and  provincial  governments  in  consultation 
with  Aboriginal  communities  to  provide  financial  support  for  community- 
based,  off-reserve  Aboriginal  services  is  recommended,  as  is  creation  of 
an  agenda  of  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities,  to  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  Aboriginal  leaders. 

There  is  no  quick  fix  to  the  problem  of  child  poverty  in  Canada,  but 
according  to  Peter  Dinsdale,  ensuring  children  get  a good  education  is  an 
important  part  of  the  solution.  Dinsdale  is  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Friendship  Centres,  one  of  the  partners  in 
Campaign  2000. 

Dinsdale  calls  the  low  levels  of  education  attainment  among  Aboriginal 
people  an  epidemic,  and  questions  the  government's  lack  of  commitment  to 
do  something  about  it. 

"There's  virtually  no  action  on  a national  basis  to  help  our  kids  finish 
high  school  and  to  give  them  a meaningful  start  to  address  child  poverty 
in  a generational  way.  And  that's  the  kind  of  stuff  that  has  to  occur,"  he 
said . 

"With  our  kids,  I mean,  they  aren't  even  graduating  from  high  school.  So 
where  are  they  going  to  be  10  years  from  now?  And  they're  going  to  start 
to  have  kids.  And  what  kinds  of  conditions  are  those  kids  going  to  be 
living  in?  I believe  the  greatest  thing  we  can  do  is  make  sure  our  kids 
finish  high  school.  And  that  will  give  them  such  a heads  up." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Saskatchewan  Sage, 
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Stonechild  family  asks  for  settlement 
January  13,  2005 
CBC  News 

SASKATOON  - The  family  of  Neil  Stonechild  is  asking  for  a six-figure 
settlement  from  the  Saskatoon  police  force  to  compensate  for  his  1990 
death,  and  the  way  police  handled  the  investigation. 

The  17-year-old  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  a field  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saskatoon . 

The  original  police  investigation  was  brief  - it  concluded  the 
aboriginal  teenager  died  while  trying  to  walk  to  an  adult  jail  to  turn 
himself  in  for  being  at  large  from  a youth  home.  Police  claimed  they  had 
had  no  contact  with  Stonechild  the  night  he  disappeared. 

But  a public  inquiry  into  Stonechild' s death  was  highly  critical  of  the 
police. 

Justice  David  Wright  concluded  in  his  report  released  in  October  that 
there  is  evidence  Stonechild  was  in  police  custody  the  night  he  was  last 
seen  alive,  and  that  marks  on  his  body  were  likely  caused  by  handcuffs. 

The  family's  lawyer,  Greg  Curtis,  says  Stonechild 's  family  is  "not 
really  looking  for  a pound  of  flesh."  They  simply  want  vindication  and  to 
get  on  with  their  lives. 

They  also  want  a written  apology. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Lawyer  seeks  new  trial  in  slaying  of  Indian  activist 
BETSY  TAYLOR 
Associated  Press 
January  10,  2005 

ST.  LOUIS  - The  jury  that  convicted  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  of  killing  an 
American  Indian  activist  based  its  decision  on  prejudicial,  irrelevant 
testimony  and  hearsay.  Looking  Cloud's  lawyer  told  a federal  appeals  panel 
Monday. 

"There's  nothing  to  indicate  he  was  intentionally  part  of  a murder  plot, 
lawyer  Terry  Gilbert  said  during  a hearing  before  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis.  He  asked  the  three-judge  panel  to  release 
Looking  Cloud  or  grant  a new  trial. 

Activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  was  killed  in  1975.  A rancher  found  her 
body  in  1976  on  property  near  Wanblee,  S.D.,  on  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation. 

Looking  Cloud,  51,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  in  South  Dakota, 
was  convicted  last  year  of  first-degree  murder  committed  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  kidnapping  of  Aquash.  He  was  sentenced  to  life  in 


prison,  which  he  is  serving  in  Colorado. 

The  investigation  languished  for  years  until  a break  came  when  the 
former  common-law  wife  of  one-time  AIM  leader  Dennis  Banks  came  forward. 

Gilbert  said  the  prosecution  worked  to  convict  Looking  Cloud  by  putting 
the  American  Indian  Movement  on  trial.  Aquash's  death  came  amid  a series 
of  bloody  clashes  between  federal  agents  and  the  AIM,  which  called  for 
treaty  rights  and  self-determination  for  American  Indians. 

Aquash  was  among  the  American  Indian  militants  who  occupied  the  village 
of  Wounded  Knee  for  71  days  in  1973.  Prosecutors  said  AIM  leaders  ordered 
Aquash's  killing  late  in  1975  because  they  suspected  she  was  a government 
informant.  AIM  and  the  government  both  denied  that. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Mandel  said  the  trial  judge  did  not  err 
in  allowing  testimony  about  AIM  activities  because  it  related  to  the  case 
against  Looking  Cloud. 

"I  don't  think  this  case  was  an  indictment  of  AIM,"  Mandel  told  the 
appeals  panel. 

Witnesses  at  Looking  Cloud's  trial  testified  that  he,  John  Graham  and 
fellow  AIM  member  Theda  Clarke  took  Aquash  from  Denver  to  Rapid  City,  S.D., 
and  eventually  to  the  Badlands,  where  Graham  shot  her  in  the  back  of  the 
head . 

Graham  is  also  charged  with  Aquash's  killing.  He  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  is  fighting  extradition  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Clarke  has 
not  been  charged  in  the  case. 

Gilbert  said  Judge  Lawrence  Piersol  improperly  allowed  hearsay  evidence, 
and  failed  to  tell  jurors  how  to  handle  that  testimony. 

He  argued  Looking  Cloud's  lawyer  at  the  time,  Timothy  Rensch,  failed  to 
object  when  prosecutors  put  into  evidence  a videotape  of  his  client 
talking  about  the  killing.  Gilbert  said  the  videotape  should  not  have  been 
included  on  legal  grounds.  He  said  Rensch  also  failed  to  object  to  hearsay 
statements  or  leading  questions  related  to  a prosecution  witness. 

In  a telephone  interview  Rensch  said,  "I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  in 
my  former  client's  best  interest  to  comment  on  that.  I stand  by  what  I did 
at  the  trial . " 

Mandel  told  the  judges  that  there  had  been  evidence  at  Looking  Cloud's 
trial  that  he  heard  Aquash  begging  for  her  life  before  she  was  killed.  "It 
was  clear  at  that  point  that  there  was  knowledge,"  he  said. 

A ruling  isn't  expected  for  several  weeks. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Graham's  fate  could  hinge  on  Looking  Cloud  appeal 
CBC  News 

January  10,  2005 

WHITEHORSE  - A man  serving  a life  sentence  for  killing  Anna  Mae  Aquash 
is  seeking  to  overturn  his  conviction  - and  the  appeal  could  determine  the 
fate  of  a former  Yukoner  facing  the  same  charges. 

Legal  counsel  for  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  50,  will  be  arguing  his  case 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  today. 

Looking  Cloud's  new  lawyer,  Terry  Gilbert,  says  at  the  trial  there  was 
little  evidence  linking  his  client  to  the  murder. 

"There  was  so  much  extraneous  evidence  brought  in  that  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  Arlo,"  Gilbert  says.  "We  believe  it  contaminated  the 
trial  process  and  prejudiced  the  jury  against  him." 

Gilbert  says  Looking  Cloud's  lawyer  at  the  time  failed  to  challenge  a 


videotaped  confession  his  client  gave  U.S.  law  enforcers.  On  that  tape. 
Looking  Cloud  says  he  watched  former  Yukoner  John  Graham  shoot  Aquash  in 
the  back  of  the  head  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  30 
years  ago. 

U.S.  authorities  say  Looking  Cloud  will  testify  against  Graham. 

But  Looking  Cloud  now  says  he  was  drunk  when  he  gave  the  statement,  and 
Gilbert  says  his  client  won't  be  testifying  against  anyone. 

Without  Looking  Cloud's  testimony,  Gilbert  says  the  taped  confession 
won't  stand  up  in  court. 

"Graham  would  have  a right  through  his  lawyers  to  confront  Arlo  directly 
and  cross-examine  him,  and  they  can't  do  that  through  a tape." 

In  Canada,  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge  is  expected  to  rule  Tuesday  on 
whether  Graham's  extradition  hearing  should  proceed.  American  authorities 
want  to  bring  him  to  that  country  to  stand  trial  for  the  murder. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Supreme  Court  alters  federal  criminal  sentencing 
January  13,  2005 

Federal  judges  will  no  longer  have  to  abide  by  the  mandatory  sentencing 
guidelines  under  a long-awaited  decision  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on 
Wednesday. 

In  one  part  of  the  decision,  a majority  led  by  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens 
held  that  the  current  system  violates  the  U.S.  Constitution  because  it 
allows  judges  to  issue  sentences  based  on  facts  not  found  by  a jury  or 
admitted  by  a defendant.  The  court  had  arrived  at  a similar  conclusion  in 
a case  involving  Washington  state's  guidelines. 

In  a second  part,  however,  a different  majority  led  by  Justice  Stephen  G. 
Breyer  held  that  the  system  is  no  longer  mandatory  but  merely  advisory  in 
nature.  The  ruling  gives  judges  more  discretion  in  departing  upward  or 
downward  from  the  guidelines,  which  were  established  by  Congress  in  the 
1980s  in  hopes  of  creating  more  uniform  punishments. 

Either  way,  the  sentences  can  be  reviewed  on  appeal  and  the  decision 
will  have  an  impact  on  Indian  criminal  defendants  throughout  the  country. 
Crimes  on  reservations  are  prosecuted  in  federal  courts  except  in  a 
handful  of  states  where  criminal  jurisdiction  was  granted  to  them. 

But  long  before  the  ruling  came  down,  many  within  the  justice  system 
have  been  concerned  about  the  way  Indian  criminal  defendants  are  treated. 
Several  states  have  found  disparities  in  punishments  handed  to  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  The  issue  is  gaining  in  prominence  in  the 
federal  realm. 

In  one  example,  a divided  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  issued  a somber 
yet  searing  opinion  last  month  about  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of 
Montana  whose  sentence  for  a violent  assault  had  been  extended  beyond  the 
federal  sentencing  guidelines  based  on  his  criminal  record.  The  majority 
reversed  the  punishment  as  too  harsh  in  light  of  the  man's  long  history  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

"This  case  is  a powerful  indictment  of  the  criminal  justice  system," 

Judge  Warren  J.  Ferguson,  wrote.  "Our  social  and  penal  policies  are 
failing  to  alleviate  alcohol  abuse  on  Indian  reservations  and  the  crime  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  These  problems  cry  out  for  treatment,  not  simply  more 
prison  time." 

A top  federal  prosecutor  has  called  the  system  a "national  shame" 
because  it  has  major  impacts  on  Native  Americans  as  victims  and  as 
criminal  defendants.  Thomas  B.  Fleffelfinger,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
state  of  Minnesota  said  the  system  "is  taking  the  leaders  of  our  national 


tribes,  making  them  victims  of  crime  and  sending  them  to  prison." 

"This  is  a tragedy,"  he  said  at  an  Indian  law  conference  earlier  this 
year.  Heffelfinger,  who  co-chairs  the  Department  of  Justice's  Native 
American  Issues  subcommittee,  wants  the  criminal  jurisdiction  system  in 
Indian  Country  simplified. 

Federal  statistics  show  that  Native  Americans  are  victims  of  violent 
crime  at  rates  far  higher  than  every  other  racial  and  ethnic  group.  The 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  called  this  trend  "disturbing" 
earlier  this  month  after  the  release  of  another  round  of  government  data. 

"The  statistics  have  shown  that  from  1995  to  2002,  the  homicide  rate  of 
American  Indians  has  decreased  by  about  45  percent,"  the  organization  said 
"However,  the  rate  of  violent  crimes  experienced  by  American  Indians  is 
quite  disturbing  considering  the  fact  that  American  Indians  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  violent  crime  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  U.S.  resident  population." 

Tribal  leaders  are  confronting  the  problem  in  several  ways.  One  of  the 
more  controversial  is  an  attempt  to  recognize  tribal  jurisdiction  non- 
Indians.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reported  that  60  percent  of 
crimes  against  Indians  are  committed  by  whites  but  tribes  lack  authority 
over  them. 

Another  is  increased  funding  for  law  enforcement.  With  reservation 
prisons  overcrowded  and  tribal  police  forces  underfunded,  money  has  been 
scarce  despite  recognition  of  the  problems. 

But  there  are  signs  that  the  federal  government  is  paying  more  attention 
An  investigation  into  suicides,  deaths  and  other  problems  at  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  prisons  has  prompted  changes  within  the  agency  and  more 
funding. 

And  in  November,  Congress  required  the  Department  of  Justice  to  provide 
quarterly  updates  about  efforts  to  reduce  homicides,  domestic  violence, 
child  abuse  and  other  violent  crimes  in  Indian  Country.  A special  liaison 
office  has  been  funded  with  $7.55  million  to  address  high  rates  of 
violence  against  Native  women. 

In  response  to  the  Supreme  Court,  assistant  attorney  general  Christopher 
A.  Wray  said  yesterday  that  DOJ  was  "disappointed  that  the  decision  made 
the  guidelines  advisory  in  nature."  He  said:  "District  courts  are  still 
required  to  consult  the  guidelines,  and  any  sentence  may  be  appealed  by 
either  defense  counsel  or  prosecutors  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
unreasonable. " 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Hundreds  of  Native  American  prisoners  are  listed  on  the  Native  American 
Prisoner  Network  site  (http://www.napn.us).  Most  of  these  prisoners  are 
inmates  in  state  or  federal  institutions  (not  tribal  jails),  and  many  have 
only  a very  little  contact  with  other  Natives,  or  access  to  news  about  the 
tribes.  Contact  with  other  tribal  people  means  a lot  to  these  inmates. 

The  inmates  below  have  art  or  craft  work  on  display  in  the  NAPN  inmate 
arts  and  crafts  gallery.  In  addition  to  seeking  correspondence,  some 
inmates  may  wish  to  sell  their  artwork. 

Please  understand  that  visitors  to  the  NAPN  site  must  be  at  least  18 
years  of  age.  In  addition  to  inmate  contact  information,  the  site  offers 
good  advice  on  successfully  corresponding  with  inmates,  so  please  read 
carefully. 

Name  PETER  MARC  ALLANDAR( RED  FALCON) 

Number  EN-4478 
Birth  Date  11/10/70 


Address  P 0 Box  200 

Camp  Hill j PA  17001-0200 
Nation/Tribe  Cree/Sioux 

Comments  I am  currently  incarcerated  in  PA  on  a non-violent  charge  and 

should  be  seeing  the  parole  board  soon.  I am  32  years  old,  was  born  in 

Portage-La-Prairie,  Manitoba,  Canada;  am  Cree  and  Sioux.  I am  adopted, 
which  is  how  I got  to  Pennsylvania.  I live  in  York,  PA. 

Interests  I am  5 ' 9"  tall,  weigh  210  lbs,  and  have  long  hair.  I 

have  a tattoo  of  my  daughter's  name  on  my  arm.  I also  have  a son.  Right 
now  I am  unsure  of  what  my  plans  are  upon  release. 

Name  DOSHUA  STEPHEN  ANDERSON 
Number  928422 
Birth  Date  10/22/79 
Address  Gib  Lewis  Unit 
P 0 Box  9000 
Woodville,  TX  75990 

Nation/Tribe  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma/Choctaw  Tribe 
Comments  I am  6'  tall,  185  lbs.  Light  brown  hair  and  emerald  green 
eyes;  have  (12)  tattoos,  the  most  recent  being  my  daughter's  name.  I write 
poems,  songs,  and  short  stories,  and  an  R&B  singer. 

Interests  I'm  looking  for  someone  I can  share  my  feelings  with.  Someone 
to  be  honest  and  true  with  me.  NO  games.  Someone  who  will  enjoy  my  poems 
and  songs.  Between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  as  I am  currently  22.  Or  18-19 
and  mature.  Someone  I can  really  kick  it  with.  Love  and  peace!  Always!! 

Name  CESAR  (TWO  WINDS)  ANTUNEZ 
Number  429083 
Birth  Date  04/11/66 
Address  Price  Daniel  - TDC3-ID 
938  FM  1673 
Snyder,  TX  79549 
Nation/Tribe  Mayan  ancestry 

Comments  I've  been  incarcerated  for  (17)  years  now.  Hopefully  soon  I'll 
be  released,  or  in  (3)  years.  Currently  I'm  a member  of  the  Lost  Ghost 
Society  here  on  the  unit. 

Interests  I like  to  draw,  play  guitar  when  possible,  read  spiritual, 
some  history  and  fantasy  books.  I like  to  keep  healthy  by  exercising, 
weight  lifting,  running,  etc.  In  the  world  I love  swimming,  camping,  and 
just  staying  outdoors  in  general.  I like  visiting  friends  and  relatives, 
and  listening  to  our  Elders  speak. 

Name  ISADORE  BAPTISTO 
Number  060090 
Birth  Date  02/21/62 

Address  ASPC  Eyman  - SMU  II  - B 4 I - 08 
P 0 Box  3400 
Florence,  AZ  85232 
Nation/Tribe  Akimel  - O'odham 

Comments  I enjoy  meeting  people  and  having  been  in  prison  since  1986, 
am  still  single  by  choice.  I feel  it  is  wrong  to  make  a female  suffer 
from  not  having  the  one  she  loves  near  all  the  time!  It  takes  a very 
strong  spirit,  so  we  can  just  be  friends,  and  enjoy  conversating! 

Waiting  to  get  into  some  good  thoughts  with  you  out  there!! 

Interests  One  huge  interest  of  mine  is  doing  portraits,  enjoy  doing 
faces  with  a passion!  You  send  me  a 35mm  photo  and  I will  gladly  send  a 
drawing  of  that  photo  to  you.  It  will  give  me  more  practice  and  also 
enjoy  looking  at  a very,  very  pretty  woman!!  Building  friendships  takes 
a lot  of  honest  communication  between  people!  Making  up  stories  only 
hurts  everyone  eventually.  I check  my  thoughts  so  am  not  misleading  or 
hurtful.  Mostly,  accept  people  as  human  beings  as  I would  want  to  be 
treated.  I know  of  how  many  others  can  be  and  find  it  so  immature!  Am  a 
grown  man,  being  responsible  for  my  actions!  Excuse  my  on-going,  it  was 
interest  being  discussed.  Enjoy  horseback  riding,  being  outside  away  from 
everyone,  quiet  places  with  only  Mother  Earth  to  hear,  see,  and  feel!! 


Like  water,  lakes,  oceans,  sitting  on  the  beach,  shore  watching,  and 
listening  to  water  touching  land!!  Many  more,  just  write  and  we  can  build 
our  friendship  more!?! 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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LOOK  UP  AND  NOT  DOWN! 


LOOK  up,  look  up  - if  you  look  down. 

You  see  the  earth  so  bare  and  brown 
With  faded  flowers  blown  here  and  there 
In  aimless  motion  through  the  air; 

You  see  the  long  and  dusty  roads 
Where  mortals  march  with  weary  loads. 

And  here  and  there  on  every  beach 
The  shining  wreckage  out  of  reach- 
Or  up  or  down,  or  east  or  west. 

There's  endless  weariness  and  quest 
For  love  or  gold  or  good  unknown. 

Of  pleasures  which  have  come  and  flown. 

But  lift  your  eyes  - the  heavens  are  bright 
With  changeless  splendors  day  and  night. 
Give  now  your  soul  a chance  to  try 
Its  fluttering  wings  across  the  sky. 

You  blind  and  cripple  it  with  fears. 

You  make  it  count  the  days  and  years. 

When  all  the  time  with  fearful  power. 

Its  worlds  are  widening  hour  by  hour. 

Beyond  all  hindering  bands  and  bars. 

It  knows  a pathway  past  the  stars  - 
Unbind  its  fetters  - let  it  roam 
In  search  of  God  and  heaven  and  home. 

ELLEN  M.H.  GATES. 


A FAIR  IN  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS.,  IN  WHICH  INDIAN  PRODUCTS  FIGURED. 


The  following  letter  from  our  friend  Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  who 
recently  held  a little  fair  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  to  raise  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indian  cause,  tells  of  Carlisle's  part  in  it: 

"Dear  M.O.T.B.S. : 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  through  your  paper  thank  the  skillful  young 
people  of  the  Carlisle  school  whose  heads  and  hands  contributed  to  the 
entertainment  and  sale  in  aid  of  the  Indian  Library  work  held  in  Newton 
Centre  last  week. 

Many  of  the  tins  were  picked  off  by  the  house-keepers;  the  exquisite 
sewing  of  the  girls  found  many  admirers,  and  some  of  the  right  kind, 
too,  whose  purses  followed  their  words. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  a little  how  the  hall  looked  in  which 


your  work  was  placed. 

It  was  dressed  with  flags  and  evergreen. 

On  one  side  was  the  book  table  with  a beautiful  canopy  of  white  with 
silver  stars. 

Next  to  it  the  fancy  table  draped  with  pink. 

On  this  were  gifts  for  work  sent  from  King's  daughters  and  other 
friends  of  the  Indian  cause  from  many  different  places,  added  to  the 
contributions  of  kind  friends  here. 

Beyond  this  came  the  dolls'  table  in  blue  and  pale  gold. 

On  the  opposite  side  were  the  art  and  the  candy  tables,  the  first 
exquisitely  hung  in  white  and  gold,  the  other  in  twists  and  bows  of 
variegated  tissue  paper,  and  looking  very  bright  and  pretty. 

Between  these,  midway  in  the  hall,  was  the  Indian  table. 

Over  it  the  dear  old  flag  which  belongs  to  white  people  and  Indian 
alike,  was  draped  so  that  it  looked  like  the  side  of  a roof  sheltering 
the  table  and  those  who  stood  behind  it,  and  from  the  eaves  hung  in  gold 
letters  the  motto:  "Under  the  flag." 

Two  Indian  young  men  who  are  taking  their  places  in  American  life 
stood  behind  the  table  and  sold  these  things  on  it. 

One  of  them,  Richard  Powless,  though  he  was  at  Hampton,  must  have 
many  relatives  and  friends  at  Carlisle. 

The  other,  Dohn  Whistler,  a last  year's  graduate  of  Hampton,  and  now 
studying  at  Meridian,  N.H.,  has,  I think,  visited  Carlisle,  but  I am  not 
quite  sure. 

They  showed  people  the  kind  of  American  citizens  that  you  are  all 
going  to  be,  I hope;  and  if  so,  I assure  you  that  people  everywhere  will 
welcome  you,  and  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  your  American  opportunities 
and  your  American  environment. 

Dust  as  your  specimens  of  good  work  help  to  make  people  feel  that  you 
ought  to  live  where  you  have  a chance  of  doing  more  work. 

With  my  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  you  all,  those  who  gave  and  the 
rest  who  would  willingly  have  done  so  if  there  had  been  need  of  more,  I 
am.  Always  Your  Friend, 

FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK, 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
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Henry  Kendall  is  talking  of  coming  East  and  bringing  with  him  two 
Pueblo  pupils. 


Ella  LaBelle  has  written  from  Sisseton,  Dak.  that  she  arrived  safely. 
She  was  summoned  home  to  see  her  dying  mother. 


Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Dakota  Sioux,  has  addressed  the  Lancaster  Woman's 


Indian  Association,  pleading  that  the  pale-faces  give  the  red  man  a 
better  chance.  -[*Phila.  Record. 


We  have  just  received  a very  encouraging  letter  from  the  beloved 
missionary  who  spent  so  many  years  among  the  Oneidas  - Rev.  C.W.  Ford. 
The  Oneida  pupils  especially  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  letter,  which 
must  go  over  for  next  week's  HELPER. 


A friendly  letter  from  Ulysses  Paisano  says  he  has  just  returned  to 
his  home  in  Laguna,  N.M.,  from  a trip  to  the  Rockies  where  they  got 
lumber  for  building  a new  house.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  well 
enough  to  husk  corn  all  day  long. 


Raymond  Stewart  sends  news  of  our  boys  stationed  at  Ft.  Niobrara, 
Nebr.  Conrad  Roubideaux,  Maurice  Walker,  Charles  B.  Horse,  Ralph  I.E. 
Feather,  George  Bull,  Edward  Iron  Boy  and  Walter  are  there  and  doing 
well  as  soldiers  in  the  army,  he  says. 


News  comes  from  Chas.  Damon,  whose  home  is  in  Arizona  that  he  is 
sadly  disappointed  that  he  must  stay  in  that  desolate  region.  He  is  at 
work  helping  his  father.  His  letter  closes  with  "I  hear  of  children 
going  to  Carlisle  from  every  place  but  this.  Are  WE  to  be  left  in 
ignorance?" 


"Stiya"  will  make  a nice  Christmas  present.  If  one  in  every  twenty 
who  reads  the  HELPER  would  present  a copy  of  "Stiya"  to  a friend  who 
ought  to  become  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  girl  who  goes 
home  from  school,  they  would  be  doing  good  work  for  the  cause,  and  the 
pile  of  books  would  soon  disappear.  Price  fifty  cents;  by  mail  57  cents. 
Address  HELPER. 

Capt.  Brown,  who  is  to  assume  charge  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 
Sioux,  paid  our  school  a visit  on  Monday.  His  stay  was  so  short  that  all 
his  old  friends  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  and 
exchanging  greetings.  We  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Brown,  and  her  babies,  too, 
but  the  Captain  said  they  remained  at  Newark  to  nurse  their  colds  before 
undertaking  the  long  journey  to  Pine  Ridge.  Of  their  last  evening  in 
Newark  a press  special  says: 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  George  LeRoy  Brown,  U.S.A.,  were  dined  at  Newark 
yesterday  by  the  Newark  Club.  Senator  Pilling  presided  at  the  banquet 
and  covers  were  laid  for  seventeen  special  guests.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
leave  for  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  today,  (Tuesday.) 


Siceni  Nori  is  very  much  pleased  with  his  place  at  Bryn  Mawr,  where 
he  has  the  privilege  of  the  schools  of  that  excellent  and  quiet  town.  He 
says  he  has  no  trouble  in  making  friends,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are 
very  kind  and  polite  to  him.  "Every  schoolboy  I meet  has  some  kind  of 
invitation  for  me  and  I shouldn't  wonder  if  I am  known  all  over  Bryn 
Mawr.  This  is  one  of  the  best  places  I ever  have  been.  I often  think 
that  Carlisle  was  my  home,  that  there  I was  raised  and  there  I should 
stay,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  as  good  to  stay  out  here  a 
while,  for  there  are  many  kind  and  good  people  around  here  who  are  very 
kind  to  me  and  have  something  kind  to  say  to  me  as  if  they  had  known  me 
for  a number  of  years." 


Nicholas  Ruleau  who  went  home  recently  and  is  employed  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Agency  Boarding  School  says,  "Dohn  Rooks  was  working  in  a saw-mill 
and  by  accident  ran  his  left  hand  to  the  saw  so  that  the  saw  cut  his 
hand  off  near  to  his  wrist.  Paul  Eagle  Star  died  in  Europe  while 
traveling  with  Buffalo  Bill.  A horse  threw  him  off  and  broke  his  ankle 
so  a Dr.  cut  his  foot  off  and  he  died  a few  days  after.  I am  getting 
along  right  well  with  my  work." 


Sergeant  Victor  Tozoski,  Troop  L.,  stationed  at  Ft.  Niobrara,  Ne., 
writes  encouragingly  of  himself.  He  is  keeping  his  pledge  not  to  drink, 
and  is  well  and  happy.  He  says  he  works  in  the  tailor  shop  and  earns 


considerable  money  which  he  places  on  deposit  with  the  pay  master.  He  is 
looking  forward  three  years  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  released  from 
army  obligations  but  insists  that  he  has  a good  place. 


A letter  to  Captain  comes  from  a returned  pupil  showing  anxiety  as 
well  as  interest.  The  young  man  who  has  had  but  little  schooling  says: 
"We  heard  you  was  died.  We  heard  it  on  Saturday.  I wish  you  send  a word 
from  you  right  away  so  we  are  feel  very  sorry  now,  write  soon  as  you 
can,  and  tell  me  what  happened  to  died  from  you." 


The  box  of  paper  presented  by  the  Mittineague  Paper  Co.  of  Mass., 
comes  in  beautifully  for  type-writing  purposes,  and  in  a hundred  other 
ways.  The  company  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  school. 


"A  tack  points  heavenward  when  it  means  the  most  mischief.  It  has 
many  human  imitators. 


(page  3) 

Another  interesting  game  of  ball  was  played  Saturday. 

Mr.  Walker  and  his  tinners  are  working  nights  at  the  boilers. 

Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.  -[Michael  Angelo. 

Capt.  Pratt  has  gone  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  to  see  his  aged  mother. 

They  say  we  are  to  have  a football  team.  The  ball  is  already  here. 

Miss  Hunt  went  to  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  to  do  a little  shopping. 

A high  pressure  boiler  is  being  placed  in  position  in  the  new  boiler 
house . 

The  Y.M.C.A.  meetings  held  every  night  this  week  have  been  very 
interesting. 

The  local  page  of  the  *Pipe  of  Peace*  is  out  in  a new  dress,  which 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  little  paper. 

Miss  Luckenbach  has  left  for  a little  vacation.  She  will  visit 
friends  in  Bethlehem,  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere. 

Malcolm  Clarke  and  Robert  Big  Bear  with  others  who  were  not  printers, 
took  a run  to  the  mountains  on  Saturday. 

Miss  Rankin,  the  elocutionist,  is  here,  giving  special  instruction  in 
reading.  She  takes  the  reading  period  of  each  school. 

Henry  Phillips  went  to  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  to  have  his  eyes 
examined.  They  are  troubling  him  a great  deal  of  late. 

"A  great  land  slide"  some  one  remarked  when  the  map  in  Mr.  Standing's 
office  slid  from  the  wall  to  the  floor  on  last  Friday. 

Be  sure  about  yourself  before  venturing  too  high  on  the  smoke  stack. 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  dizzy  and  fall  from  such  a great  height. 

The  readings  last  Friday  night  given  by  Laura  Dainty  were  enjoyed  by 
all  and  thoroughly  met  our  expectations.  She  is  an  artist. 

"Uncle  Sam"  was  called  out  to  a fire  in  town  yesterday  morning  as  we 
were  going  to  press.  The  boys,  ever  ready  for  such  extra  pulls,  were  on 
hand.  Particulars  next  week. 

Miss  Rote  is  at  Westtown,  where  she  has  a position  in  connection  with 
that  popular  Friends'  Boarding  School,  which  gave  to  her  her  education. 

Quantities  of  nice  new  wash  stands  and  bureaus  have  gone  into  the 
girls'  quarters  in  the  past  few  days,  and  they  help  to  make  the  new 
rooms  look  all  the  nicer. 

Our  Principal,  Miss  Fisher,  had  an  opportunity  again  this  week  to  try 
a hand  at  her  old  time  occupation,  that  of  teaching  in  a department,  the 
teacher  of  No.  3.  being  indisposed  for  a couple  of  days. 

Along  with  other  news  from  the  West  this  week  a nicely  expressed 
letter  comes  from  William  Morgan,  now  at  Pawnee,  I.T.  He  says  he  is 
doing  the  best  he  can,  but  is  grieved  to  report  that  the  dreadful  Ghost 
Dance  has  reached  his  people.  He  is  sorry  that  some  students  from 
Hampton,  Haskell  and  Carlisle  seem  interested  in  it.  Louis  Bayhylle  is 
the  only  Carlisle  boy  who  has  taken  part.  The  Pawnees  will  not  listen  to 
his  talks  about  God.  "I  believe  the  Ghost  Dancing  will  put  them  back  to 
where  they  were  before,"  he  says  mournfully.  "They  want  us  to  throw  away 
our  white  ways . " 

Yaame,  having  chronic  eye  trouble  which  prevents  him  from  attending 


school,  is  specially  employed  to  keep  things  in  order  around  the 
superintendent's  house.  He  keeps  everything  so  neat  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  in  that  direction. 

An  esteemed  missionary  among  the  Isletas  of  New  Mexico  writes,  "I  am 
very  anxious  to  have  some  of  these  children  in  school  entirely  away  from 
the  home  influence."  Every  one  whose  heart  is  for  the  best  welfare  of 
the  pupil  MUST  think  the  same  thing. 

The  party  who  made  the  rounds  of  inspection  last  Sunday  morning  was 
larger  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  girls'  new  rooms  were 
opened  for  inspection.  The  girls  are  very  happy  in  their  new  quarters, 
and  some  of  the  rooms  already  look  as  though  they  had  been  inhabited  for 
a long  time  - the  pretty  pictures  and  other  fancy  ornaments  giving  a 
home-like  air  to  the  pleasant  apartments. 

This  information  will  be  a surprise  to  many  and  we  can  hardly  credit 
the  statements  contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Oneida 
reservation:  "You  all  know  Jemima  Wheelock.  She  is  very  fine  girl  in 
Oneida  reservation.  She  has  been  a teacher  here  for  a few  years  but  now 
she  married  today  in  the  Catholic  Church.  She  became  a Catholic,  now. 

Her  husband,  his  name  was  John  Tap.  He  lives  at  LaPere,  Wis.  From  Your 
Respectfully,  John  C.  Young." 

Miss  Shears  now  makes  her  home  in  New  York,  her  mother  and  sisters 
having  moved  there.  She  is  a resident  teacher  in  a private  school  for 
girls.  In  connection  with  this  she  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
scholarship  in  the  Crolius  Piano  School,  where  she  is  continuing  her 
study  of  music,  practicing  three  hours  a day.  In  a private  letter  she 
says  she  is  working  to  the  limit  of  her  strength,  and  likes  New  York, 
but  has  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  her  life  at  Carlisle  and 
intends  to  visit  us  sometime  before  long. 

Miss  Dora  Shaffner  is  teaching  for  her  sister,  who  has  gone  to  Boston 
to  attend  the  World's  and  National  Convention  of  W.C.T.U.  Our  Miss 
Shaffner  having  spent  some  time  in  China  as  a Missionary,  will  represent 
the  national  organization  of  that  country,  at  the  Convention,  and  also 
the  Indians  of  this  country.  In  connection  with  this  item  a little 
experience  of  late  summer  may  seem  apropos.  Miss  Shaffner  was  spending 
the  summer  at  Cape  May,  and  on  one  occasion  addressed  a parlor  gathering 
on  the  Chinese  question.  In  the  city  were  some  of  our  Carlisle  girls. 

One  day  several  of  them  were  with  her  in  a street  car.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  conversation,  some  friends  who  had  heard  Miss  Shaffner 's 
address,  entered  the  car,  and  of  course  mistook  the  dark  complexioned 
young  ladies  for  Chinese.  They  made  a corresponding  fuss  of  over  them 
and  asked  in  a very  enthusiastic  way,  "How  do  you  like  America?"  Lydia 
Flint  was  one  of  the  party,  and  understanding  the  mistake,  answered 
modestly  but  with  a merry  twinkle,  "Oh,  very  well,  indeed,"  assuming  at 
the  same  time  an  air  which  said,  "I  certainly  *should*  like  my  own 
native  country,"  which  when  understood  produced  a hearty  laugh  all  around. 


(page  4)  (Continued  From  the  First  Page.) 


DON'T  ALLOW  HER  TO  COME  WEST. 


The  following  words  from  a worker  in  the  field  who  has  been  in  the 
closest  possible  association  with  the  Indians  and  knows  about  what  she 
is  speaking  says  volumes  in  favor  of  education  away  from  reservations. 

The  writer  says: 

"Your  idea  of  keeping  the  Indians  in  the  East  is  a most  excellent 
one,  for  they  have  no  homes  to  go  to. 

The  pupils  who  have  come  home  with  the  idea  of  "Helping  their  people 
so  much"  are  so  often  the  first  led  away  from  our  civilized  life. 

I take  every  opportunity  to  say  to  these  boys,  "Help  yourself,  and 
then  you  will  help  your  people.  Don't  preach  to  them  but  go  to  work." 

The  person  who  writes  this  letter  has  left  her  post  of  duty  on  a 
western  reservation  for  a short  time,  and  on  her  way  East  desired  to 
bring  with  her  to  Carlisle  a young  girl  who  was  anxious  to  come. 

To  show  how  the  life  of  a bright  young  girl  is  allowed  to  be  blighted 
by  the  blindness  of  her  so-called  caretakers  who  know  nothing  of  the 


duties  they  owe  her,  we  extract  the  following: 

"She  had  seemed  perfectly  delighted  to  think  of  coming  East  and 
attending  school  at  Carlisle. 

A few  days  before  I left  home  she  went  to  her  home  with  an  old  aunt 
and  when  I went  for  her,  her  aunt  would  not  give  her  consent  for  her  to 
go  and  all  the  persuasion  I could  use  had  no  effect. 

Her  aunt  had  bargained  her  off  to  a young  Indian  and  doubtless  that 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

I was  so  sorry  for  she  was  the  age  to  be  married  in  camp  and  I was 
very  anxious  to  keep  her  from  that  life  of  misery." 

In  regard  to  a returned  Carlisle  girl  who  expects  to  come  back  to  the 
school,  the  writer  says: 

"She  did  very  nicely  while  at  our  house  and  I hope  she  has  profited 
greatly  by  her  visit  West. 

I do  hope  she  may  be  able  to  get  a position  in  the  East.  I shall 
never  encourage  her  to  make  her  home  in  the  West. 

I fear  she  would  go  as  many  another  girl,  educated,  has  gone. 

She  seems  anxious  to  learn  the  dressmaking  trade  and  be  able  to 
support  herself. 

Don't  allow  her  to  come  West." 


MISS  RAYMOND,  FORMERLY  OF  THE  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY,  DAK.,  BOARDING 
SCHOOL,  NOW  A MISSIONARY  AMONG  THE  NAVA30ES. 


We  all  remember  Miss  Raymond's  visit  to  Carlisle.  She  had  been  at 
Pine  Ridge  all  through  the  difficulty  there  last  winter,  and  was  full  of 
thrilling  incident  connected  with  that  experience.  Her  friends  will  be 
glad  to  get  this  word  in  regard  to  her  present  surroundings  in  Arizona. 

She  says  in  a recent  private  letter; 

"We  are  living  in  a tent.  Will  have  a rough  board  house  (15x16)  up  by 
the  last  of  next  week. 

We  are  comfortable  and  happy. 

This  is  a beautiful  spot  with  the  grand  old  river  roaring  by  and  the 
great  mountain  of  rock  behind  us  or  partly  to  one  side. 

There  is  a trader's  store  a few  rods  from  us. 

I ride  the  trader's  pony  to  lewett  three  times  a week. 

lewett  is  two  miles  up  the  valley  and  consists  of  a store  whose 
proprietor  keeps  the  Post  Office  in  a cigar-box. 

We  have  Indian  callers  every  day  ranging  in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

Our  work  at  first  will  be  more  that  of  "field  matrons,"  and  when  we 
acquire  enough  of  the  language  we  will  try  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  them. 

I would  not  be  an  Indian  worker  if  I were  not  a Christian  for  there 
is  so  much  to  hinder  and  discourage,  that  it  is  only  by  remembering  that 
the  lowest,  most  indifferent  savage  has  an  immortal  soul  for  which 
Christ  died,  that  we  can  keep  from  giving  up." 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  11,  8,  9 is  what  most  of  us  can  do  well  every  time  we  get  a chance. 
My  5,  4,  6 is  the  kind  of  meat  wild  animals  like  best. 

My  9,  7,  8,  1,  10,  3,  12  is  a person  we  have  business  with  every 
school  day. 

My  6,  3,  2,  2,  is  a place  where  water  is  found. 

My  whole  is  something  we  have  been  greatly  blessed  with  this  Fall  at 
Carlisle . 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups. 


on  separate  cards  (8x10) , may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 
one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 

For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8 page  periodical  containing  a summary  of  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  of  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog 
linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE:  POTTERY" 

A Piece  of  Pottery 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Newcomb,  New  Mexico,  I don't  know  if  any  of  you  have  been  there  it  is 
more  or  less  a wide  spot  on  the  road  from  Shiprock  to  Gallup,  it  lies  just 
above  Sheepsprings . Most  people  don't  notice  it  because  it  is  pretty  flat, 
dry  barren  sort  of  place  but  there  is  a trading  post,  a couple  of  schools, 
teacher  housing  and  a headstart  building,  a very  small  community. 

There  was  a time  when  the  school  bus  from  Toadlena  used  to  get  there  by 
the  old  bumpy  road  that  goes  from  there  to  Two  Grey  Hills  and  then  to 
Toadlena.  A small  short  yellow  school  bus  used  to  drop  us  off  there  and  we 
would  wait  for  the  bus  from  Naschitti  and  get  on  that  one  to  go  to  school. 
It  was  the  same  coming  from  Shiprock,  we  would  get  dropped  off  there. 
Sometimes  it  was  on  time  sometimes  it  would  be  late.  If  it  was  late  we 
used  to  walk  to  the  trading  post. 

The  trading  post  is  white,  and  sits  next  to  a wash,  you  don't  notice  it 
because  there  is  not  much  water  in  there  and  the  highway  bridge  crosses 
nearby  and  people  just  want  to  get  by  there  to  get  where  they  are  going. 
Anyway  the  wash  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  trading  post.  The  trading  post 
is  built  next  to  a hill  and  on  top  of  the  hill  is  a water  tank.  When  we 
waited  for  the  bus  we  used  to  walk  to  the  water  tank  and  just  sort  of  look 


around.  Sometimes  the  bus  would  be  really  late  and  you  just  get  bored  and 
so  we  used  to  sit  up  there  and  watch  for  it. 

As  time  went  by  we  used  to  go  up  there  every  once  in  while  and  we  would 
see  the  small  pieces  of  pottery,  pottery  shards  that  lay  broken  like  small 
pieces  of  a broken  bottle  on  the  ground.  We  used  to  make  a game  sort  of 
looking  at  them  because  there  were  a bunch  of  different  designs  laying 
there,  some  black  & white,  others  with  indentationss  and  they  were  all 
over  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Up  the  wash  a little  ways  were  the  remains  of  an  old  pueblo  which  was 
crumbling  and  falling  into  the  wash  because  the  stream  bank  had  eroded  it 
away.  The  site  used  to  lie  west  of  the  trading  post  about  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  facing  the  north.  I sat  down  one  day  watching  for  the  late 
bus  and  looked  at  the  old  pueblo  place,  I picked  up  a broken  pottery  shard 
a piece  of  pottery  and  realized  that  this  place  was  pretty  old. 

I closed  my  eyes  and  opened  them,  I could  see  the  flat  plain  around  the 
wash  was  more  fertile,  that  a dam  of  sorts  had  been  made  to  catch  the 
stream  in  the  wash  and  there  were  irrigated  cornfields  along  the  wash.  The 
paved  road  and  bridge  were  gone  and  in  its  place  a dirt  path  along  the 
wash  for  walking  going  straight  east  I guess  to  Chaco  Canyon,  probably  to 
the  Pueblos  living  there.  The  old  Pueblo  place  was  fresh  and  fixed  up,  on 
the  roof  corn  was  spread  out  to  dry,  there  were  broken  pots  put  one  on  top 
of  the  other  to  make  a chimney.  The  trading  post  and  water  tank  were  gone, 
just  the  hill  remained  and  there  near  the  Pueblo  home  was  an  Indian  woman 
sitting  outside  with  her  back  to  me,  she  looked  to  be  grinding  corn>  She 
was  kneeling  down  using  the  corn  grinding  stones  that  were  now  displayed 
in  the  trader's  case.  There  was  smoke  from  a outside  oven,  hornos  they  are 
called  and  I could  smell  the  bread. 

It  was  a strange  sight  I thought,  when  I heard  her  call  out  and  after  a 
bit,  some  children  ran  out  of  the  sage,  right  past  me.  One  looked  at  me 
for  a moment,  dropping  a broken  piece  of  pottery  they  had  been  playing 
with  in  my  hand  and  ran  into  the  house  to  eat.  The  sky  was  the  same  and  it 
was  peaceful.  I thought  I wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  go  inside  and 
see  what  they  are  eating. 

Faintly,  I could  hear  the  sound  of  a hoe  hitting  the  ground  in  the 
distant  cornfield  and  there  was  their  father.  He  looked  to  be  working  hard 
not  unlike  my  own  having  to  haul  water  from  the  stream  bed  by  the  bucket 
to  each  plant  as  in  dry  farming.  I could  understand  this  because  that  is 
how  we  watered  our  own  cornfield.  I was  visiting  this  home,  a pueblo  in 
this  spot.  I thought  maybe  I will  wander  over  and  visit,  it  was  a nice  day 

Dust  then  my  cousin  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  the  bus  is  here 
I looked  up  and  it  was  pulling  up  in  front  of  the  trading  post.  I turned 
to  the  west  and  everything  was  as  it  was  before.  I dropped  the  pottery 
shard  and  ran  for  the  bus.  I went  home  that  day  and  played  around  our 
house,  carving  my  name  in  the  rocks  there.... 

I find  myself  thinking  about  what  I would  leave  behind  for  those  who 
would  come  later.  Would  they  see  me  like  that  child,  I don't  know,  maybe 
that  is  our  legacy  to  live  without  leaving  much  behind,  to  be  one  with  the 
land,  to  use  it  for  a short  while  and  have  it  bless  us  with  it's  bounty.  I 
don't  know,  but  as  I looked  back  on  the  pueblo  and  trading  post  in  the 
late  afternoon  light,  I could  see  we  just  sort  of  pass  through  here  and  it 
isn't  what  we  have,  or  what  we  leave  behind,  it  is  the  life  we  live, 
family  and  home  that  makek  us  what  we  are  amd  I guess  that  is  what  is 
important . 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  17  Danuary,  2005  01:18  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Danuary  17-23 

IANUALI 

Danuary 


Ka' elo 

17 

In  the  secret  places  of  the  land  are  found  the  answers  to  life's 
mysteries . 

18 

My  parents  taught  me  the  ways  of  the  future;  I teach  my  children  the 
ways  of  the  past. 

19 

I walk  the  land  in  perfect  innocence,  a child  of  yesterday. 

20 

Here,  every  day  is  a beginning,  every  night  a remembering. 

21 

The  owl,  pueo,  protects  me  as  I walk  the  forest  at  night. 

22 

The  song  of  my  spirit  is  blessed  by  the  winds. 

23 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  burns  the  fire  of  new  life. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Spiritdove  Poem:  Buffalo"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Poem:  Buffalo 

Buffalo 

by  Lynda  "Spiritdove"  Imburgia 

You  look  deeply  into  my  eyes,  into  my  soul  with  sadness 
and  with  the  deepest  love 

You  are  telling  me  of  your  suffering  and  of  your  Nation 
I can  feel  your  penetrating  gaze  touch  my  heart 
I can  see  the  tear  that  is  about  to  fall  from  your  eye 
You  have  given  everything  you  have  to  give 
You  are  weary 

The  Old  Way  is  vanishing  as  are  your  herds  and  the  vastness  of  your  prairies 
Your  people  are  growing  tired  and  your  heart  breaks 
Nothing  is  as  it  once  was 

Respect  for  you  and  your  people  has  grown  less  and  less 
You  Old  Ones  were  magnificent  in  your  youth 
You  roamed  free  and  covered  the  land 
Your  whole  lives  were  awe-inspiring 
We  will  never  forget  you 

What  can  we  do  to  help  you  survive? 

How  can  we  repay  you  for  all  you  have  given? 

I am  here. . . .use  me 

I am  willing show  me 

I Honor  You! 

Copyright  c.  1997,  Lynda  "Spiritdove"  Imburgia,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Webstreaming  Native  Radio  Program"  

Date:  Thursday,  January  06,  2005  12:51  AM 
From:  Debra  Glor  [mailto : rglorl@rochester . rr . com] 

Sub j : Fw:  radio 

>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 


Radio  station  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  does  two  hour  program  Saturday  nights 
Native  music  and  interviews  90.7  FM 


7:06  -9:00  pm  Eastern  Standard  Time 


can  listen  via  their  website 

www.ksfr.org  webstreaming 

hit  "listen  live"  . .then  go  to  media  player 

Albert  Raymond  Cata .. producer  and  host  is  San  Juan  Pueblo  Tewa/Seminole 

MC,  storyteller,  lecturer 

natvradio(3yahoo . com 

Albert  Raymond  Cata 

Lightning  Stick  Productions 

P.O.Box  1506 

San  Juan  Pueblo,  New  Mexico 
87566  U.S.A. 

(505)  747-2592  home 

(505)  428-  1382  radio  station  office 

"RE : Chickasaw  Language  Preservation  Efforts"  

Date:  Tue,  11  Ian  2005  08:42:03  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" SAVING  CHICKASAW" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. kten . com/article . asp?id=5909 

Chickasaw  Language  Preservation  Efforts  Underway 
From  news  release 
January  10,  2005 

"The  Chickasaw  language  is  currently  spoken  by  a relatively  small  number 
of  older  persons.  The  language  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  revitalize  it,"  wrote  Dr.  William  3.  Pulte  in  a recently  proposed 
plan  to  help  revitalize  the  Chickasaw  language. 

Dr.  Pulte  is  one  of  two  highly-qualified  linguists  who  will  offer 
instruction  on  teaching  theory  and  language  curriculum  development  at 
Murray  State  College  beginning  February  19. 

These  classes  are  part  of  a long-term  plan  to  revitalize  the  Chickasaw 
language . 

Dr.  Durbin  Feeling  and  Dr.  William  3.  Pulte  will  teach  the  course 
designed  to  give  language  facilitators  the  knowledge  of  teaching  theory 
and  curriculum  development  needed  to  help  design  community-based  Chickasaw 
language  classes. 

Language  facilitators  will  team  with  fluent  Chickasaw  speakers  as  paid 
employees  to  design  and  teach  classes  for  two  different  groups. 

Classes  will  help  those  who  understand  and  speak  some  Chickasaw  to 
become  fluent  speakers. 

As  the  number  of  proficient  Chickasaw  speakers  increases,  the  scope  and 
number  of  classes  can  be  increased. 

Other  classes  will  be  structured  to  teach  Chickasaw  to  those  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  will  be  tailored  to  age  ranges  from  pre 
kindergarten,  grade  school,  high  school  and  adults. 

These  classes  should  complement  each  other  as  parents  learn  to  talk  to 
their  Head  Start  through  college  age  children. 

Current  plans  are  to  continue  offering  language  classes  for  language 
facilitators  who  will  team  with  fluent  speakers  to  teach  community-based 
classes  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Dr.  Feeling  has  more  than  25  years  experience  planning  and  teaching 
Cherokee  courses  in  northeastern  Oklahoma  and  is  a leader  among  Native 
American  language  specialists. 

Dr.  Pulte  is  the  author  of  a pioneering  study  of  Chickasaw  that  pointed 
out  for  the  first  time  significant  differences  between  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  languages.  He  is  a nationally  known  linguist  who  specializes  in 
the  study  of  Native  American  languages  and  has  worked  with  bilingual 


programs  serving  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Spanish  speaking  students. 

Dr.  Pulte  and  Dr.  Feeling  will  be  assisted  as  needed  by  Dr.  Abigail 
Bartoshesky,  an  expert  in  methods  and  techniques  proven  effective  in 
language  teaching.  Dr.  Bartoshesky  recently  completed  her  doctorate  in 
language  teaching  at  George  Washington  University,  where  she  worked  with 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  specialists  in  the  field  of  language  learning. 

Language  Facilitators  Needed 

Language  facilitators  and  fluent  Chickasaw  speakers  are  being  sought  for 
a plan  to  revitalize  and  preserve  the  Chickasaw  language. 

A three-hour  college-credit  class  in  language  teaching  methods  will  be 
offered  through  Murray  State  College  six  Saturdays  beginning  February  19 
and  ending  April  9. 

Approximately  30  students  will  be  accepted  into  the  class. 

This  class  is  designed  to  provide  language  facilitators  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  work  with  fluent  speakers  in  offering 
community  based  language  classes  beginning  in  summer  2005. 

Several  paid  positions  are  being  created  for  fluent  speakers  of 
Chickasaw  and  language  facilitators  who  will  pair  up  as  teaching  teams  in 
various  communities  across  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

These  community-based  classes  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  no  charge. 
Ideal  candidates  for  language  facilitators  will  have  some  knowledge  of 
Chickasaw  and  some  teaching  experience. 

A teaching  certificate  is  not  required  and  teaching  experience  can  be  as 
informal  as  teaching  a Sunday  school  class  or  as  formal  as  classroom 
teaching. 

For  information,  contact  Terri  Haney  at  (580)  332-8478 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KTEN  - Ada,  Ardmore,  Sherman,  Denison,  Durant. 

— "RE:  7th  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards"  

Date:  Friday,  January  14,  2005  7:45  PM 
From:  Ronnett  [mailto: ronnett@earthlink.net] 

Sub j : 7th  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards  (Attached) 

>To:  NAMMY  2002  Voters;  NAMMY  Artist;  NAMMY  Casino;  NAMMY  Casino  Emails; 
NAMMY  Media  Active;  NAMMY  Media.;  NAMMY  Members;  NAMMY  Organization; 

NAMMY  Tribal  Govern 

Hello  Everyone: 

Attached  is  the  "Press  Release"  with  the  7th  Annual  NAMMY  Nominees. 

Thank  You  For  Your  Support 
Ronnett 

NAMMY:  Associate  Producer 
NAMA:  Membership  Director 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  AWARDS 
511  Avenue  of  the  Americas  Suite  371  New  York  NY  10011 
(212)  228-8300  (212)  228-8495  www.nativeamericanmusic.com 

For  Immediate  Release  CONTACT:  Donald  Kelly 

SEMINOLE  HARD  ROCK  HOTEL  & CASINO  PRESENT 

The  Seventh  Annual 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  AWARDS 

Nominees  Announced 

The  Seventh  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards,  or  Nammys,  will  be  held 
Thursday,  February  10th,  2005  at  the  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino  in 
Hollywood,  Florida.  The  highly  anticipated  arrival  of  the  Awards  ceremony 
at  the  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino  promises  to  be  an  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  celebration  of  contemporary  music  by  Native  American 
artists  to  date.  Featuring  over  30  awards  presentations  in  all  music 
genres,  and  ten  live  music  performances,  this  year's  program  will  also  be 
the  most  innovative,  visually  advanced  production  in  the  organization's 
history  despite  already  being  acclaimed  for  having  "all  the 


professionalism  and  production  values  of  much  larger  events  like  the 
Grammy  Awards  and  the  American  Music  Awards"  (American  Federation  of  Radio 
Television  Artists).  The  Awards  show  will  be  a limited  seating  only  event 
in  the  Hard  Rock's  Club  Showroom,  with  a post  show  VIP  Party  expected  for 
later  that  evening.  Tickets  are  $100.00  and  go  on-sale  January  14  th  at 
12  Noon  at  the  Hard  Rock  Casino  box  office  and  at  all  ticketmaster  outlets 
"This  year's  nominees  feature  an  eclectic  mix  of  exciting  and  young 
artists  to  the  more  seasoned  musicians  who  are  taking  their  creative 
abilities  to  another  level."  said  Ellen  Bello,  Founder/CEO  of  the  Native 
American  Music  Awards.  Topping  this  year's  nominations  are;  Felipe  Rose 
of  The  Village  People  who  received  four  nominations  for  his  solo  recording 
"Red  Hawk  Woman,"  and  Douglas  Blue  Feather  for  his  latest  effort,  "Star 
Nations".  Smoke  Signal's  Jim  Boyd,  Grammy  winner  Mary  Youngblood,  sax 
player  and  poet  Joy  Harjo,  South  America's  Yarina  and  Nashville's  Qua  Ti 
Si  all  garnered  three  nominations  each.  Earning  two  nominations  each  are; 
Annie  Humphrey,  Blackfire,  Brian  Hammill,  Burnt,  Cozad,  Eli  Secody,  10 
year  old  Evren  Ozan,  Jay  Nez,  Jimmy  Lee  Young,  Joanne  Shenandoah,  former 
Shalamar  member,  Micki  Free,  No  Two  Horns,  Northern  Cree,  R.  Carlos  Nakai, 
Rain  Song,  Randy  Wood,  Tha  Tribe,  Thunderbeat,  Walela  and  local  act  Tiger 
Tiger..  For  a complete  list  of  the  nominees,  visit  www.  nammys.com. 

Over  150  national  music  recordings  were  submitted  for  nomination 
consideration  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards. 

Nominee  submissions  were  made  by  the  NAMA  Advisory  and  Industry  members. 
Eligible  recordings  must  have  been  commercially  released  from  April  1, 

2003  thru  June  30,  2004  and  have  national  distribution.  Winners  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards  will  be  determined  through 
membership  mail-in  ballots  and  a national  voting  campaign  now  open  to  the 
general  public  through  a listen  and  vote  system  on  the  Nammys'  website. 

The  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino  is  the  newest  location  for  this 
annual  awards  show  that  has  been  held  in  front  of  sold-out  audiences  in 
theatres  and  amphitheaters  throughout  the  Southwest,  Midwest  and  Northeast 
Previous  honorees  and  award  recipients  include;  Robbie  Robertson,  R. 
Carlos  Nakai,  Crystal  Gayle,  Kitty  Wells,  Rita  Coolidge,  Neville  Brothers, 
Indigenous,  Joanne  Shenandoah,  Robert  Mirabal,  Bill  Miller  and  the  late 
Jimi  Hendrix.  The  Awards  show  was  created  to  provide  greater  national 
awareness  and  recognition  for  Native  America's  growing  and  diverse  musical 
talent.  It  has  received  wide  critical  praise  from  both  national  and 
international  media  such  as;  USA  Today,  Associated  Press,  CNN,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Billboard  Magazine,  New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  La 
Voce  Italiana  and  France's  International  Herald  Tribune.  The  Awards 
organization  also  assisted  in  the  creation  of  a Native  music  Grammy 
category  in  2001  and  continues  to  maintain  the  nation's  largest  Nati  ve 
American  music  archive  (www.nativeamericanmusic.org). 

The  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino  is  South  Florida's  leading 
entertainment  destination  with  an  average  daily  payout  of  $5.9  million. 

The  500-room  hotel  offers  several  restaurants  and  lounges,  a 16,000  sq.  ft 
grand  ballroom,  a full-service,  European-style  spa  and  an  adjacent  complex 
of  22  retail  shops,  nine  restaurants  and  10  nightclubs. 

The  Native  American  Music  Awards  and  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino, 
extend  their  sincerest  congratulations  to  this  year's  nominees.  The 
Seventh  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards  is  sponsored  by;  The  Seminole 
Tribe  of  Florida,  The  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Native  Radio,  Zavacom 
Productions,  and  Star  Seeker  Entertainment.  For  further  information,  call 
(212)  228-8300  or  visit  www.nammmys.com. 

511  Avenue  of  the  Americas  Suite  371  New  York  NY  10011 
(212)  228-8300  (212)  228-8495  www.nativeamericanmusic.com 

Seventh  Annual  NAMMY  NOMINEES 

A.  Artist  of  the  Year 

1 Joseph  Firecrow  w Billings  Symphony  "Signature  - Parmly's  Dream" 

(Papamouse) 

2 Litefoot  "Native  American  Me"  (Red  Vinyl) 

3 Mary  Youngblood  "Feed  The  Fire"  (SilverWave) 

4 R.  Carlos  Nakai  "Sanctuary"  (Canyon) 


5 Verdell  Pnimeaux  "Peyote  Songs"  (CR) 

B.  Best  Blues/lazz  Recording 

1 Cecil  Gray  & Red  Dawn  Blues  Band  "Indian  Harmony"  (CG) 

2 Ian  Michael  Looking  Wolf  Reibach  "Native  Blues"  (Cedarfer) 

3 Hoy  Harjo  "Native  loy  For  Real"  (Mekko) 

4 Marc  Cary-Indigenous  People  "Native  Go  Go  Rhythms  Please" 

5 The  Red  Corn  Band  "Red  Corn  Sessions"  (AB) 

C.  Best  Compilation  Recording 

1 Compilation  19  Artist  "The  Rizing:  Best  of  Native  Hip  Hop  2004" 

2 Northern  Cree  & Friends  "Honoring  Singers  & Songmakers  Vol  2" 

3 R.  Carlos  Nakai  "In  Beauty,  We  Return.  The  Best  of"  (Canyn) 

4 Various  "Best  of  the  Best  Vol  2"  (Cool  Runnings) 

5 Various  "Voices  Across  The  Canyon  Volume  6"  (Canyon) 

D.  Debut  Artist/Group  of  the  Year 

1 Bad  Moon  Rising  "Southern"  (Cool  Runnings) 

2 Burnt  - Project  1 "The  Avenue"  (Sunshine) 

3 lay  Nez  "My  Family"  (Dream  1) 

4 Rain  Song  "Rising  Son"  (Soar) 

5 Steve  Williams  "Change"  (CPR) 

E.  Best  Female  Artist 

1 loanne  Shenandoah  "Covenant"  (SilverWave) 

2 loy  Harjo  "Native  loy  For  Real"  (Mekko) 

3 Kimberly  Dawn  "Healing  lane"  (Sunshine) 

4 Qua  Ti  Si  "Through  Indian  Eyes"  (Shadagea) 

5 Yolanda  Martinez  "Native  Heartbeat"  (Legends  Alive) 

F.  Best  Folk/Country  Recording 

1 Annie  Humphrey  "Edge  of  America"  (Makoche') 

2 Ga-Li  "From  The  Outside  In"  (RW) 

3 lim  Boyd  "Going  To  The  Stick  Games"  (Thunderwolf ) 

4 Qua  Ti  Si  "Through  Indian  Eyes"  (Shadagea) 

5 Seymour  - Snow  "Home  Grown"  (Ekko) 

G.  Flutist  of  the  Year 

1 Billy  Whitefox  "When  The  Wind  Sings"  (Singing  Wolf) 

2 Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

3 Eddie  Three  Eagles  "Long  Trail  Home"  (Manitou) 

4 Robert  Tree  Cody  "Reflections"  (Canyon) 

5 Terry  Tsotigh  "Prairie  Rain"  (Blackbear) 

H.  Gospel/Christian  Recording 

1 Cherokee  National  Youth  Choir  "lesus  Is  Born  Today" 

2 Evan  Lee  "Heavenly"  (CPR) 

3 Rain  Song  "Rising  Son"  (Soar) 

4 Rezawrecktion  "It's  Time"  (Lions  Den) 

5 Robern  Talkalai  "lohn  3:16"  (Talkalai) 

I.  Duo/Group  of  the  Year 

1 Blackfire  "Woody  Guthrie  Singles"  (Tacoho) 

2 Northern  Cree  "Rezonate. . . Live  at  Saddle  Lake"  (Cyn) 

3 Tha  Tribe  "Mad  Hops  and  Crazy  Stops"  (Cyn) 

4 Walela  "Live  In  Concert"  (Rich-Heape) 

5 Yarina  "Nawi"  (Yari) 

1.  Best  Historical  Recording 

1 Cozad  "California  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

2 D.  Norman  "Buffalo  Sky"  (Soar) 

3 Felipe  Rose  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

4 Masie  Shenandoah  &Liz  Robert  "Sisters:Oneida  Iroquois  Hymns"  (S 

5 No  Two  Horns  "A  Gallery  of  Art  and  Exploits"  (Makoche') 


K.  Best  Independent  Recording 

1 Charlie  Wayne  Watson  "Waking  Spirit"  (Desert  Winds) 

2 Eagle  Cloud  "Canhiya  Voice  of  the  Wood"  (Star  Eagle) 

3 Kansas  Begaye  "Beauty  of  the  Spirit"  (KB) 

4 Michael  Jacobs  "They  Come  Dancing"  (Ml) 

5 Stan  Summers  "Walkin'  n Fire"  (CPR) 

L.  Best  Instrumental  Recording 

1 Arvel  Bird  "Big  Chief  Quetoos"  (Singing  Wolf) 

2 Echo  Greywolf  "The  Gathering  Field"  (Sunshine) 

3 Evren  Ozan  "As  Things  Could  Be"  (Point  of  Light) 

4 Joseph  Firecrow  w Billings  Symphony  "Signature  - Parmly's  Dream" 

5 Spirit  of  the  Nations  "Spirit  of  the  Nations"  (Sunshine) 

M.  Best  Male  Artist 

1 Eli  Secody  "Butterfly"  (Secody) 

2 Felipe  Rose  "Red  Flawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

3 Jay  Begaye  "Songs  of  Colors"  (Canyon) 

4 Jimmy  Lee  Young  "Maya"  (Crystal  Feather) 

5 Randy  Wood  "Round  Dance  Blues"  (Canyon) 

N.  Best  New  Age  Recording 

1 Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

2 Evren  Ozan  "As  Things  Could  Be"  (Point  of  Light) 

3 JJ  Kent  "Come  & Get  To  Know  Me"  (Swinging  Wolf) 

4 Joanne  Shenandoah  "Covenant"  (SilverWave) 

5 Thunderbeat  "Mayan  Landing  2012"  (Thundervision) 

O.  Best  Pop/Rock  Recording 

1 Blackfire  "Woody  Guthrie  Singles"  (Tacoho) 

2 Dying  Tribe  "Represent"  (Tribal  Relic) 

3 Holy  Wrath  - Ramondo  Emerson  "Holy  Wrath"  (CPR) 

4 The  9 featuring  Micki  Free  "Ruff  Masters"  (Island) 

5 Tiger  Tiger  "Peace  From  the  Everglades"  (TTM) 

P.  Best  Pow  Wow  Recording 

1 Black  Lodge,  Star  Society,  Mocassin  Flats  "Blackfoot  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

2 Cozad  "California  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

3 Mystic  River  Singers  "Mystic  River  Evolution"  (Red  Bear) 

4 Tha  Tribe  "Mad  Hops  and  Crazy  Stops"  (Canyon) 

5 Young  Bird  "YB  Style"  (Canyon) 

Q.  Best  Producer 

1 David  Swenson  "Edge  of  America"  (Makoche') 

2 Rose,  Lawson,  Morris  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

3 Stephen  Butler  "Round  Dance  Blues"  (Canyon) 

4 Tom  & Robby  Bee  "Blackfoot  Pow  Wow"  (Soar) 

5 Tom  Wasinger  & Mary  Youngblood  "Feed  The  Fire"  (SWave) 

R.  Best  Rap/Hip  Hop  Recording 

1 Buggin  Malone  "Birth  of  a Warrior"  (Oarfin) 

2 Jay  Nez  "My  Family"  (Dream  1) 

3 JSD  "Rezmade"  (Rezmade) 

4 Nightshield  "Nightshield-Kataztrophik"  (Nightshield) 

5 Shadowyze  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

S.  Record  of  the  Year 

1 Burning  Sky  "A  Simple  Man"  (Canyon) 

2 Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

3 Jim  Boyd  "Going  To  The  Stick  Games"  (Thunderwolf ) 

4 Mary  Youngblood  "Feed  The  Fire"  (SilverWave) 

5 Micki  Free  "The  Micki  Free  Experience"  (Island) 

T.  Song/Single  of  the  Year 

1 Jim  Boyd  'Fry  Bread  Line'  (Thunderwolf) 


2 Dimmy  Lee  Young  'One  Voice  One  Cry"  (Crystal  Feather) 

3 Qua  Ti  Si  'Darkhorse'  (Shadagea) 

4 Tiger  Tiger  'Haya'  (TTMusic) 

5 Yarina  'O-Da-Da  Native'  (Yari) 

U.  Songwriter  of  the  Year 

1 Annie  Humphrey  "Edge  of  America"  (Makoche') 

2 Douglas  Blue  Feather  "Star  Nations"  (Spirit  Hawk) 

3 Felipe  Rose  "Red  Hawk  Woman"  (Tomahawk) 

4 Dames  Seals  "Dames  Seals  Unplugged"  (Plumb) 

5 Doy  Harjo  "Native  Doy  For  Real"  (Mekko) 

V.  Best  Spoken  Word  Recording 

1 Gregg  Howard  "Cherokee  Warrior  Stories"  (Ind  Peoples) 

2 Mary  Louise  Defender  Wilson  "The  Way  We  Are"  (Makoche') 

3 No  Two  Horns  "A  Gallery  of  Art  and  Exploits"  (Makoche') 

4 Red  Hawk  & Nino  Reyos  "The  Songs  Remember"  (Mega) 

5 Sapokniona  White  Feather  "Master  Meditations"  ( Hawk) 

W.  Best  Traditional  Recording 

1 Clark  Tenakhongva  "Hear  My  Song,  Hear  My  Prayer"  (Cyn) 

2 Eli  Secody  "Butterfly"  (Secody) 

3 Ralph  Kotay  "Kiowa  Hymms"  (UNP) 

4 Randy  Wood  "Round  Dance  Blues"  (Canyon) 

5 Ray  and  Rhonda  "Together  As  One"  (Sunshine) 

X.  Best  Short  or  Long  Form  Video 

1 Brian  Hammill  "Echos  In  The  Canyon"  (Native  Spirit) 

2 Dohn  Two  Hawks  "Wild  Eagles"  (Circle  Studios) 

3 Miller,  Shenandoah  & Nakai  "Songs  of  the  Spirit"  (KNME) 

4 Redtale  "Redtale-Live  at  the  Ryman"  (EKKO) 

5 Walela  "Walela  Live  In  Concert"  (Rich  Heape  Films) 

Y.  Best  World  Music  Recording 

1 Brian  Hammill  "New  Beginnings"  (Native  Spirit) 

2 Burnt  - Project  1 "The  Avenue"  (Sunshine) 

3 Gale  Revilla  "Liquid  Visions"  (Morning  Star) 

4 Thunderbeat  "Mayan  Landing  2012"  (Thundervision) 

5 Yarina  "Nawi"  (Yari) 

Z.  Native  Heart 

1 Autumn's  Child  featuing  Mark  Holland  "Four  Winds"  (CS) 
5 Kris  Delorenzi  "Beautiful  Great  One" 

7 Scott  August  "Sacred  Dreams"  (Cedar  Mesa) 

8 Spooky  Actions  "Songs  of  the  Nations"  (Muse  Eek) 

9 William  Eaton  Ensemble  "Sparks  and  Embers"  (Canyon) 

511  Avenue  of  the  Americas  Suite  371  New  York  NY  10011 
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Rodeo  cowboy  star  dies  in  Colorado 
By  Associated  Press 

North  Dakota  rodeo  star  Doe  Chase  has  died  in  Colorado, 
relatives  and  friends  said  Monday. 

Danuary  11,  2005 

Chase,  71,  died  Friday  in  Loveland,  Colo.,  after  a lengthy  illness,  said 
Darrell  Dorgan,  executive  director  of  the  North  Dakota  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 
Funeral  services  were  scheduled  there  Wednesday,  with  another  service 
planned  on  a reservation  in  North  Dakota  in  the  summer. 

Chase  was  born  in  Elbowoods,  a Fort  Berthold  reservation  community.  He 
won  his  first  rodeo  title  as  a high  school  junior  in  1949,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  "six  pack,"  a Fort  Berthold-area  rodeo  team  known  for  riding 
some  of  the  toughest  bucking  horses  around  during  the  1950s. 

Chase,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Bear  Necklace,"  recalled  years  later  that 
Casey  Tibbs  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  and  be  his  rodeo  sponsor  when  he 
was  a high  school  senior,  but  he  decided  to  go  to  college  instead. 

"I  thought  one  of  us  boys  should  go  to  college  so  I had  to  decline 
Casey's  offer,"  he  told  the  Cowboy  Chronicle,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
North  Dakota  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame.  "It  really  hurt  to  turn  down  an 
opportunity  like  that." 


He  attended  Colorado  A&M  and  later  Hardin-Simmons  University  in  Texas, 
where  the  rodeo  team  won  two  national  titles.  Chase  won  the  national 
Intercollegiate  Rodeo  Association  saddle  bronc  title  in  1952  and  1953.  He 
transferred  to  Oklahoma  A&M,  and  earned  an  animal  science  degree. 

Chase  tied  for  first  place  with  Tibbs  in  the  Dickinson  Match  of 
Champions  in  1955  and  1956,  and  won  the  title  for  himself  in  1957.  He 
qualified  for  the  National  Finals  Rodeo  in  1960  and  1961,  before  a muscle 
injury  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  rodeo  in  1962. 

Chase  was  inducted  into  the  North  Dakota  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  in  1999.  He 
and  his  wife.  Dill,  have  lived  in  Loveland,  Colo.,  for  about  25  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and  daughter,  DoAnn.  A son,  Doey,  died  last 
summer. 

"I  seriously  doubt  I would  have  been  able  to  finish  college  without 
rodeo  to  keep  me  there,"  he  said  in  1999.  "It  was  quite  a change  in 
environment,  coming  off  the  reservation  and  onto  the  main  street  of  life." 

He  felt  blessed,  he  said,  and  wanted  to  continue  working  to  help  Indian 
communities . 

"That's  home,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Roadside  bomb  in  Iraq  kills  GI  from  Cass  Lake 
Larry  Oakes,  Star  Tribune 
Danuary  11,  2005 

He  had  guts,  a good  heart  and  a winning  smile,  and  those  things  were 
going  to  take  Dwayne  Bellanger  McFarlane  far  in  life,  people  who  knew  him 
said  Monday. 

But  on  Sunday,  the  20-year-old  soldier  from  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  who  had 
risen  above  a difficult  early  life  and  joined  the  Army  to  earn  money  for 
college  and  a career,  was  on  foot  patrol  near  Baghdad  when  a roadside  bomb 
went  off  next  to  him. 

He  died  instantly,  along  with  all  of  his  resilience,  plans  and  promise. 
He  was  the  14th  Minnesotan  to  die  in  military  operations  related  to  the 
war.  Having  served  in  Iraq  since  2003,  he  expected  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
states  later  this  year. 

"He  was  one  of  the  best  guys  in  our  class,"  said  a friend  from  high 
school,  Kyle  Fairbanks,  who  was  in  regular  e-mail  and  instant-message 
contact  with  the  computer-savvy  McFarlane  in  Iraq.  "He  was  one  of  those 
who  was  going  in  a positive  direction  with  his  life.  And  he  was  so  close 
to  getting  out." 

Army  spokesman  Khaalid  Walls  said  that  McFarlane,  a fire  support 
specialist  in  the  15th  Artillery's  10th  Mountain  Division,  was  killed  by 
an  "improvised  explosive  device,"  one  of  the  homemade  bombs  that  have 
turned  Iraq's  roads  into  gantlets  of  terror  and  death  for  a steadily 
rising  number  of  coalition  soldiers. 

Don  Bellanger,  an  uncle  who  had  raised  McFarlane,  said  that  when  a 
uniformed  military  officer,  accompanied  by  a sheriff's  deputy,  came  to  the 
family's  door  in  Cass  Lake  on  Sunday,  "I  knew  why  they  were  there,  and  I 
almost  fell  down." 

Bellanger  said  one  of  his  son's  supervising  officers  called  him  from 
Baghdad  late  Sunday  night  to  offer  condolences  and  to  assure  him  that 
McFarlane  "didn't  know  what  hit  him." 

"He  said  Dwayne  died  instantly  and  didn't  suffer,  which  made  me  feel  a 
little  better  because  I was  very  worried  about  that,"  Bellanger  said 
Monday.  "I  kept  thinking  back  to  when  he  was  a little  boy  and  he  would 


come  to  me  when  he  was  hunt. 


Early  heartbreak 

McFarlane  came  to  live  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  when  he  was  6.  "His 
parents  had  a difficult  time,  and  they  gave  him  up/'  Don  Bellanger  said. 
"My  wife,  Alvera,  and  I became  the  people  he  called  mom  and  dad." 

But  if  McFarlane  was  wounded  by  that  experience  it  didn't  show,  his 
friends  and  family  said. 

"He  was  just  a happy  guy,  always  polite,  always  greeting  people,"  said 
Margie  Fairbanks,  a Cass  Lake-Bena  Middle  School  aide  and  adviser  whose 
sons  Kyle  and  Tommy  were  close  to  McFarlane  and  played  a lot  of  street 
basketball  with  him. 

He  also  developed  pride  in  his  American-Indian  heritage  and  traditional 
Ojibwe  spirituality,  his  uncle  said,  adding  that  practicing  that 
spirituality  eventually  earned  him  an  Indian  name:  Oshkii  Inini,  which 
means  Young  Man. 

By  high  school  he  was  more  than  6 feet  tall  and  athletic.  He  played 
football  and  was  on  the  Cass  Lake-Bena  basketball  team  that  went  to  the 
State  Tournament  in  2001.  But  his  favorite  sport  was  track. 

"He  could  run  like  crazy,"  said  Mike  Hanson,  a high  school  football  and 
wrestling  coach.  "He  had  lungs  like  you  wouldn't  believe.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  on  the  track  team.  And  he  was  a good  student  --  not  on  the 
honor  roll,  but  he  worked  hard  and  his  grades  were  OK." 

As  graduation  approached  in  2002,  he  decided  to  join  the  Army.  "He 
wanted  to  get  out  of  Cass  Lake  and  get  some  money  for  college,"  Fairbanks 
said.  "And  he  thought  it  was  a chance  to  see  the  world." 

When  he  came  home  from  basic  training,  he  ran  into  coach  Hanson,  who  was 
struck  by  how  sharp  and  confident  he  appeared.  He  told  Hanson  that  the 
physical  demands  of  training  had  been  easy,  and  he  seemed  excited  by  what 
lay  ahead. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  deployment  from  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.,  to  Iraq. 

He  shielded  his  aunt  and  uncle  from  the  details  of  what  happened  there, 
his  darker  thoughts  and  fears. 

In  e-mails  and  during  brief  leaves,  he  divulged  more  to  friends.  "He 
said  it  was  really  crazy  over  there,  the  way  people  were  acting  and  stuff, 
" Kyle  Fairbanks  said.  "He  talked  about  sitting  on  roofs  with  a gun  and 
thinking,  'I  can't  believe  I'm  here.'  " He  last  came  home  around 
Thanksgiving  for  a brief  leave  he  was  ordered  to  take  after  a good  friend 
was  killed  right  before  his  eyes.  Alone  with  close  friend  Andy  Frazer,  he 
broke  down  and  poured  out  his  heart. 

"He  said  a buddy  he  was  standing  next  to  got  sniped,  shot  right  in  the 
neck,"  Frazer  said.  "Dwayne  was  emotionally  stressed  out  and  didn't  want 
to  go  back.  When  a buddy  of  ours  said  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  military, 
he  basically  talked  him  out  of  it." 

Before  McFarlane  returned  to  Iraq  for  the  final  time,  he  and  Frazer  made 
plans  for  when  he  would  be  home  for  good:  how  they  would  enroll  together 
at  Pepperdine  University  in  California.  They  would  become  wise  in  the  ways 
of  business  and  finance  and  maybe  someday  open  a bar  or  club  together. 

"He  was  my  best  friend,"  Frazer  said.  "And  I'm  thinking  how  true  it  is 
that  you  don't  really  know  what  you  got  until  it's  gone." 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 

Larry  Oakes  is  at  loakes@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Apache  Medicine  Man  Dies  at  68 
The  Associated  Press 

MESCALERO  - Apache  medicine  man  Nathaniel  Chee,  who  played  a large  role 
in  annual  Apache  celebrations  in  Carlsbad,  is  dead  at  age  68. 

Chee  died  last  month  in  his  sleep  in  Mescalero.  His  funeral  was  held  at 
St.  Joseph's  Apache  Mission  on  the  Mescalero  reservation. 

"He'll  be  loved  and  missed  in  both  communities,"  said  Mark  Rosacker,  who 
helped  get  the  annual  Mescal  Roast  and  Mountain  Spirit  Dances  started 
nearly  20  years  ago  when  he  worked  at  Living  Desert  Zoo  and  Gardens  State 
Park  in  Carlsbad,  where  the  event  is  held. 

Chee  suffered  from  complications  of  diabetes,  including  vision  problems, 
that  kept  him  away  from  the  Mescal  Roast  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Rosacker  said,  however,  no  matter  how  Chee  was  feeling,  he  always  asked 
how  everyone  else  was. 

Chee,  a lifelong  resident  of  Mescalero,  served  in  the  Air  Force  and  was 
a retired  conservation  officer  and  tribal  judge,  according  to  his  obituary. 

His  son,  Abraham,  who  inherited  his  father's  role  in  the  Mescal  Roast  a 
few  years  ago,  said  Carlsbad  was  like  a second  home  to  his  father  because 
of  the  respect  shown  him  by  Rosacker  and  the  state  park. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Winner  of  Governor's  Arts  Award  dies 
KAREN  OGDEN  Tribune  Regional  Editor 
January  15,  2005 

Ernie  Pepion,  a well-known  Blackfeet  artists  pictured  here  in  March  1985, 
died  of  natural  causes  Thursday.  After  injuring  his  spinal  cord  in  a car 
accident  in  1971,  Pepion  devoted  his  life  to  art,  earning  a master's 
degree  from  Montana  State  University  in  1989. 

BROWNING  - Ernie  Pepion,  a Blackfeet  artist  who  launched  his  career 
after  a car  accident  left  him  a quadriplegic,  died  of  natural  causes  in 
Great  Falls  on  Thursday.  He  was  61. 

Despite  his  failing  health,  Pepion  was  in  his  usual  good  humor  at  a 
recent  awards  ceremony,  at  which  he  was  named  a recipient  of  the  2005 
Governor's  Arts  Awards. 

"It's  been  a long,  long  struggle  with  him,  and  he  persevered,"  said 
Blackfeet  artist  and  historian  Darrell  Norman.  "He  was  a good  example  that 
you  can  overcome  a lot  of  things." 

Pepion  was  born  May  11,  1943,  to  a ranch  family  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  where  he  became  an  avid  rodeo  rider.  In  1971,  four  years 
after  his  return  from  the  Vietnam  War,  Pepion  lost  the  use  of  his  arms  and 
legs  in  a car  wreck. 

Recovering  at  a veterans'  hospital,  he  learned  to  paint  before  he  could 
feed  himself,  according  to  a biography  provided  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  His  teacher  was  a fellow  patient  in  an  iron  lung. 

Pepion  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  art,  earning  his  master's  degree 
in  1989  from  Montana  State  University. 

"He  was  a very  special,  gifted  person,"  said  his  younger  sister  Elouise 
Cobell,  who  lives  on  Blacktail  Creek  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  "Although  he  was  a quadriplegic,  we  - not  only  his  family  but 
all  of  his  friends  - we  needed  him  more  than  he  needed  us. 

"He  was  a person  that  could  fill  you  with  spirit.  You  could  accomplish 
anything  after  talking  with  Ernie." 

With  limited  use  of  his  arm,  Pepion  painted  with  the  help  of  a hand  and 


forearm  brace  and  a custom-made  motorized  easel. 

Friends  remember  his  happy  demeanor  and  sense  of  humor. 

"He  loved  to  tease  and  to  joke/'  said  Howard  Doore,  an  associate  judge 
in  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Court.  "He  was  just  a real  nice  kid." 

Before  Pepion's  accident,  Doore,  66,  went  to  school  with  him  at  what  is 
now  Montana  State  University-Northern  in  Havre. 

"He  was  really  intelligent.  We  used  to  have  him  come  tutor  us  with  our 
math,"  Doore  said.  "He  had  a brain  on  him." 

The  Missoula  Museum  of  the  Arts  featured  an  exhibition  of  Pepion's  work 
in  1991.  The  display  was  the  first  major  solo  exhibition  of  a contemporary 
Native  American  artist  by  a Montana  museum. 

A longtime  Bozeman  resident,  Pepion  was  known  for  his  powerful  subject 
matter  and  Native  American  themes. 

"I  think  he  painted  a statement,"  said  Marietta  Kuka,  whose  late  husband, 
the  Blackfeet  artist  King  Kuka,  was  Pepion's  cousin. 

She  recalls  an  early  Pepion  painting  of  a woman  with  a large  mouth. 

Pepion  is  in  a corner,  in  his  wheelchair. 

"They  talk,  but  not  to  me,"  he  titled  it. 

Other  paintings  carried  upbeat,  sometimes  humorous  themes. 

"The  things  he  couldn't  do  he  painted,"  Kuka  said.  "He  would  have  horse 
feet  on  his  wheelchair  and  he'd  be  roping  calves." 

Though  Pepion's  handicap  was  a theme  in  his  life  and  work,  self-pity  was 
not . 

"I  never  heard  him  be  angry  about  being  in  a chair,"  Kuka  said.  "But  he 
was  very  honest  about  it." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Michael  Sturdevant,  leader  of  1975  standoff  at  monastery,  dies 
Associated  Press 
January  15,  2005 

MADISON,  Wis.  - Michael  E.  Sturdevant,  the  leader  of  a Menominee  tribal 
takeover  of  a monastery  that  resulted  in  a monthlong  standoff  in  1975,  has 
died  of  cancer.  He  was  60. 

Sturdevant,  of  Keshena,  died  Ian.  10  and  was  buried  Friday  in  the  Neopit 
Cemetery. 

He  drew  national  attention  when  he  and  about  45  tribal  members  took  over 
the  abandoned  84-room  Alexian  Brothers  Novitiate  near  Gresham  on  New 
Year's  Day  1975.  Their  goal  was  to  turn  the  former  mansion  into  an 
American  Indian  hospital. 

Gov.  Patrick  Lucey  called  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  during  the  34-day 
siege  because  the  group  was  armed  and  threatening  local  law  enforcement  in 
the  standoff. 

Leaders  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  including  Russell  Means  along 
with  actor  and  Indian  sympathizer  Marlon  Brando  and  Milwaukee  activist  and 
priest  lames  Groppi,  joined  the  protest  at  the  sprawling  estate. 

After  nearly  a month  of  negotiations  involving  a state  mediator,  the 
standoff  ended  after  the  Alexian  Brothers,  a Catholic  order  of  monks, 
agreed  to  deed  the  property  to  the  Menominee  Tribe  for  $1  but  had  to 
reimburse  the  order  for  the  property's  value.  The  property  was  eventually 
sold  to  a Texas  savings  and  loan  association  for  $1.4  million.  In  1988  it 
was  put  on  the  auction  block. 

Sturdevant,  often  called  "The  General,"  served  jail  time  along  with 
others  involved  in  the  standoff.  He  later  became  active  in  fighting  for 
Indian  rights,  which  had  been  the  focus  of  the  dramatic  takeover. 

Sturdevant  spent  the  past  several  years  working  for  the  Menominee  Indian 


Tribe  as  its  tax  commissioner  and  as  a reporter  for  the  Menominee  Tribal 
News . 

Information  from: 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  http://www.wisconsinstatejournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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January  12,  2005 

Anthony  Wayne  Oxendine 
Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Anthony  Wayne  Oxendine,  42,  of  15  Simpson  Road,  formerly  of  Fairmont, 
N.C.,  died  on  Jan.  8,  2005,  at  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Pleasant  View  Baptist 
Church  in  Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Ricky  Burnett  and  Jerry  Groves  officiating. 
The  burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Kenneth  Wayne  Oxendine  of  Morganton,  N.C.  and 
Adam  Blake  Oxendine  of  Maxton,  N.C.;  a stepson,  Allen  Ransom  of  Pembroke, 
N.C.;  his  mother,  Esther  0.  Smith  of  Fairmont;  a brother,  Jerry  J. 

Oxendine  of  Ethelsville,  Ala.;  and  six  sisters,  Geraldine  Oxendine, 

Lucille  Burgess  and  Glenda  Lowery,  all  of  Fairmont,  Linda  Maynor  and 
Jeanette  0.  Ramirez  of  Rowland,  N.C.,  and  Flelen  Cook  of  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Pleasant 
View  Baptist  Church  in  Fairmont. 

January  15,  2005 

Shana  Lynn  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Shana  Lynn  Locklear,  18,  of  632  Hezekiah  Road,  died  Jan.  13,  2005,  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church 
the  Revs.  Aubrey  Swett  and  William  Carlisle  and  Dr.  Kenny  Locklear 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Floke  County. 

Locklear  was  a 2004  graduate  of  Purnell  Swett  High  School  and  attended 
Robeson  Community  College. 

The  family  said:  "She  was  a very  special  beloved  daughter,  sister,  niece 
aunt,  cousin  and  friend.  She  was  a talented  singer  at  Shannon  Baptist 
Church  and  had  a special  love  for  children.  She  loved  her  Lord  and  Savior, 
and  was  her  sister's,  Espadonsa's,  best  friend." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Debra  Locklear,  Ina  Mae 
Womack  and  James  Womack. 

Surviving  are  her  parents,  Alex  and  Janice  Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  a 
brother,  Shane  Locklear  of  Rockingham;  and  a sister,  Espadonsa  of  the  home 
The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Archie  Oxendine 
Maxton 

Archie  Oxendine,  73,  of  5705  Prospect  Road,  died  Jan.  13,  2005,  at  his 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Friendship  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  the  Rev.  David  Oxendine,  Anthony  Bullard  and  Rodney  Jackson 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Geraldine  Oxendine  of  Maxton;  three  daughters, 
Regina  McGirt  of  Maxton,  and  Beverly  Locklear  and  Lisa  Maynor,  both  of 
Pembroke;  a son,  Jessie  Smith  of  Charlotte;  two  sisters,  Emma  Jane  Bullard 


of  Pembroke,  and  Clara  1.  Cummings  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Billy  Oxendine 
of  Blackbird,  Va.;  seven  grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
lanuary  15,  2005 
Shana  L.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Miss  Shana  Lynn  Locklear,  18,  of  2930  Hezekia  Road,  died 
Thursday,  Han.  13,  2005,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Maxton.  Burial  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Hoke  County. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Parents,  Alex  and  lanice;  sister,  Espadonsa;  and  brother, 
Alex. 

Archie  Oxendine 

MAXTON  - Archie  Oxendine,  73,  of  5705  Prospect  Road,  died  Thursday,  3an. 
13,  2005,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Friendship  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Geraldine;  daughters,  Regina  McGirt,  Beverly  Locklear 
and  Lisa  Maynor;  son,  lessie  Smith;  sisters,  Emma  Bullard  and  Clara 
Cummings;  brother,  Billy;  seven  grandchildren;  and  a great-  grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

lanuary  16,  2005 

Buford  Winston  Raby 

Cherokee  - Buford  Winston  Raby,  57,  passed  away  unexpectedly  Thursday, 
lan.  13,  2005. 

He  was  a native  of  lackson  County,  where  he  lived  most  of  his  life.  He 
worked  for  RC  Masonry  and  Arrowhead  Masonry  for  the  last  12  years.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Ted  Raby;  mother,  Evelyn  Raby;  and 
brother,  lohn  Raby.  Buford  will  be  greatly  and  deeply  missed. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  lacquelyn  Bradley  Raby;  daughters,  Dustin 
Bradley  and  Darrin;  sons,  Scott  Raby  and  his  wife,  Donna,  Wesley  and  Trish 
Raby,  leff  and  Christy  Raby,  all  of  Pickens,  S.C.;  grandsons,  Rori  Bark  of 
Cherokee,  and  leffrey  Raby,  Winston  lase  Raby,  John  Trotter  and  lohnathan 
Owens,  all  of  Pickens,  S.C.;  granddaughters,  Taylor,  Ashlyn  and  Brittany 
Raby,  all  of  Pickens,  S.C.;  sisters,  loyce  Bradley  and  Cynthia  Grant,  both 
of  Cherokee,  and  Brenda  Henry  lones  of  Tuckasegee,  lanie  and  Wade  Waldroop 
of  Franklin,  Lottie  and  lack  Beck  of  Towstring,  Lorraine  and  lim  Beck  of 
Whittier,  Opal  and  Clyde  lohnson  Ir.  of  Easley,  S.C.,  Linda  Hughes  of 
Pickens,  S.C.  and  Ruth  and  l.T.  Ammons  of  Bryson  City;  brothers,  Donald 
Raby  of  Whittier,  Thomas  "Tink"  Raby  of  Pickens,  S.C.,  Roger  and  Helen 
Raby,  l.D.  and  Linda  Raby  and  lerry  Raby,  all  of  Cherokee,  and  Robert  Raby 
of  Pickens,  S.C.;  and  mega  nieces  and  nephews. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Acquoni  Baptist 
Chapel  with  the  Revs,  lim  Parks  and  Eddie  Stillwell  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Bradley  Family  Cemetery  with  military  rites  conducted  by  the 
Steve  Youngdeer  VFW  Post  8013. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Monday  to  receive  friends 
and  await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times, 
lanuary  15,  2005 


Spc.  Dwayne  lames  Bellanger  McFarlane  Ir. 


Spc.  Dwayne  names  Bellangen  McFanlane  ]r.,  whose  Ojibwe  name  was  Oshkii 
Inini,  which  means  Young  Man,  20,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Han.  9, 
2005,  near  Baghdad,  Iraq,  while  in  action  serving  his  country  in  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  new  Cass  Lake  High 
School  with  the  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  John  Rock  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  at  6 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Cass  Lake  High  School  in  Cass  Lake 
and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Tuesday.  A final  reviewal 
will  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass 
Lake.  Military  honors  will  be  provided  by  members  of  his  unit,  the  2nd 
Battalion,  14th  Infantry,  10th  Mountain  Division,  based  in  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 
The  Leech  Lake  Veteran's  Memorial  Honor  Guard  of  Leech  Lake  Post  No.  2001 
will  assist. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Hanuary  14,  2005 
Mavis  Ramsey  Big  Track 

Mavis  Ramsey  Big  Track,  47,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died,  Sunday,  Han.  9, 
2005  at  her  home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Youth  Activity 
Center,  Cannon  Ball,  ND,  with  Revs.  Lindsey  Dwarf,  Neil  Two  Bears  and 
Anton  American  Horse  Hr.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Hames  Episcopal  Cemetery, 
Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Sunday  from  2-4  p.m.  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  continuing  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball 
with  a wake  service  beginning  at  7 p.m. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Devils  Lake  Daily  Hournal. 

Hanuary  12,  2005 
Hoseph  Chase  Hr. 

Hoseph  Chase  Hr.,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Bear  Necklace,"  transitioned 
peacefully  at  his  home  in  Loveland,  Colo.,  on  Han.  7,  2005.  A life 
celebration  service  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  today,  Han.  12,  at  Life  Spring 
Covenant  Church,  Loveland.  In  late  spring,  Hoe  will  be  buried  next  to  his 
son  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  homeland  to  his  people. 

Hoe,  a member  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  was  born  near 
Elbowoods,  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  Feb.  16,  1933,  to 
Hoseph  Sr.  and  Anna  Chase.  The  youngest  of  five  children,  Hoe  attended 
school  at  Elbowoods.  At  age  16,  Hoe  became  the  youngest  person  to  win  the 
North  Dakota  State  Saddle  Bronc  Riding  Championship,  fueling  a lifelong 
passion  for  rodeo.  A talented  athlete,  Hoe  attended  and  rodeoed  for 
Colorado  A and  M his  freshman  year  and  then  was  recruited  to  Hardin 
Simmons  University,  Abiline,  Texas.  There  Hoe  captured  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Rodeo  Association  saddle  bronc  titles  in  1952  and  1953, 
and  was  also  runner-up  for  the  National  All-Around  title. 

One  of  Hoe's  crowning  achievements  was  in  1956,  when  he  tied  the  great 
Casey  Tibbs,  a nine-time  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association  champion,  for  the  bronc 
riding  title  in  Dickinson.  In  1957,  Hoe  laid  sole  claim  to  the  first  place 
title,  and  to  many,  he  became  legendary  himself. 

Hoe  graduated  from  Oklahoma  A and  M with  a degree  in  animal  science. 
Following  college,  Hoe  ranched  in  North  Dakota,  but  continued  to  rodeo 
professionally,  qualifying  for  the  National  Finals  Rodeo  in  1960  and  1961, 
and  winning  rodeos  across  the  country  including  the  San  Francisco  Cow 
Palace  Rodeo  and  the  Pendleton  Roundup. 

Hoe  married  Hill  Albert  in  1962.  Always  a staunch  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  Native  Americans,  in  the  early  70's  Hoe  served  as  the  Aberdeen 
Area  vice-president  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  this 
nation's  oldest  and  largest  Indian  membership  organization.  In  1975,  Hoe, 
his  wife  Hill,  and  their  two  children,  HoAnn  Kay  and  Hoseph,  moved  to 
Loveland . 


Doe  was  inducted  into  the  North  Dakota  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  in  1999, 
where  he  also  served  as  a trustee.  Along  with  his  wife.  Dill,  he  was  a 
long  time  leader  of  the  Prime  Timers  of  the  Life  Spring  Covenant  Church  in 
Loveland . 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Emanuel  and  Emerson; 
and  son,  Joseph. 

Joe  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  43  years,  Jill  Albert  Chase;  his  daughter 
JoAnn  Kay  Chase;  and  two  sisters,  Joanne  Hutchinson  and  Carmen  Carroll. 

Joe  will  be  remembered  as  a generous,  kind-hearted  gentleman  who  took 
great  pride  in  his  children,  marriage  and  heritage. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  North  Dakota  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame;  c/o  Allnutt  Funeral  Home;  2100  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Loveland, 
Colo.,  80538.  Please  see  the  online  obituary  and  sign  the  family  guestbook 
at  www.allnutt.com. 

Royce  Iron  Hawk 

FORT  YATES  - Royce  Wilson  Iron  Hawk,  22,  Fort  Yates,  died,  January  7, 
2005,  near  Fort  Yates.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Jan.  15,  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball  with  the  Revs.  Marlon 
Hunte,  Waylon  American  Horse,  Lindsey  Dwarf  and  Neil  Two  Bears  officiating 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  James  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Friday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan.  A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Royce  was  born  Oct.  6,  1982,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Wayne  and  Charlene 
(Summers)  Iron  Hawk.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Fort  Yates,  and 
attended  Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps,  Ronan,  Mont.  He  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  family  and  friends,  breaking  horses,  listening  to  country  music  and 
doing  mechanical  work.  He  was  currently  working  for  Capitol  City 
Construction . 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Tannyn  Grey  Bear,  Fort  Yates,  and  Kaspen  St. 
John,  Big  Bend,  S.D.;  his  parents,  Wayne  and  Charlene  Iron  Hawk,  Cannon 
Ball;  four  sisters,  Marsha  Summers,  Fort  Yates,  Kimberly  Iron  Hawk,  Cannon 
Ball,  Kara  Papa,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  and  Barbara  Iron  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball; 
three  brothers,  Alvin  Summers,  Bryce  Iron  Hawk  and  Wade  Iron  Hawk,  all  of 
Isabel,  S.D.;  his  uncles,  Elton  (Donna)  Summers,  Fort  Yates,  Cecil  (Cora) 
American  Horse,  Kaibeto,  Ariz.,  Kenneth  and  Richard  Summers,  Cannon  Ball, 
and  Seaborn  (Colette)  Iron  Hawk,  Eagle  Butte;  his  aunts,  Alvina  Iron  Hawk, 
Eagle  Butte,  Barbara  Iron  Hawk  Mobridge,  S.D.,  and  Twila  (Sam)  Rough 
Surface,  Kenel,  S.D.;  many  cousins;  and  his  special  friend,  Delayna  Grey 
Bear,  Fort  Yates. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Wilson  and  Margie  Iron 
Hawk  and  Milton  and  Wilma  Summers;  and  one  brother,  Kimlee  Iron  Hawk. 

January  14,  2005 

Mavis  Big  Track 

FORT  TOTTEN  - Mavis  Ramsey  Big  Track,  47,  Fort  Totten,  died  Jan.  9,  2005 
at  her  home.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  17,  at  the 
Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Revs.  Lindsey  Dwarf,  Neil  Two 
Bears  and  Anton  American  Horse  Jr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 

James  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Sunday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  and  continues  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball, 
with  a wake  service  beginning  at  7 p.m. 

Mavis  was  born  Aug.  22,  1957,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Sidney  and  Victoria 
(Shell  Track)  Ramsey.  She  graduated  from  Solen  High  School,  where  she  was 
very  active  in  basketball  and  cross  country.  Later  in  life  her  passion  was 
softball . 

She  is  survived  by  her  special  friend,  Emerson  Big  Track;  her  father, 
Sidney  Ramsey;  three  daughters,  Roberta  Ramsey,  Fort  Totten,  Avis  Big 
Track,  Brockton,  Mont.,  and  Casandra  Big  Track,  Fort  Yates;  two  sons, 
Sidney  Big  Track  and  Kelly  Big  Track,  both  of  Fort  Totten;  three  sisters, 
Katherine  Many  Horses,  Billings,  Mont.,  Sandra  Yellow  Hammer,  Brockton, 
and  Claudia  Charger,  Isabel,  S.D.;  four  brothers,  Claude  Ramsey,  Fort 
Yates,  Sidney  Ramsey  Jr.,  Cannon  Ball,  Sterling  Ramsey,  Isabel,  and  Robert 


Many  Horses,  Fort  Yates;  and  three  grandchildren,  Shelagh,  LuWana  and 
Lacostah  Two  Shields. 

Mavis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother;  four  sisters,  lulie  Nelson, 
Linda  St.  John,  Harriet  Elk  and  Elizabeth  Parks;  and  two  brothers, 
Terrance  and  Cedric  Ramsey. 

Charles  Mad  Bear 

FORT  YATES  - Charles  Mad  Bear,  56,  Fort  Yates,  died  Ian.  12,  2005,  at  a 
Bismarck  medical  center. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
lanuary  15,  2005 
Marc  Best 

Marc  Best,  36,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.  died  Han.  9,  2005,  in  Eagle  Butte. 
Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  MST  Tuesday,  Han.  18,  at  the  H.V. 
lohnston  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  lames 
Episcopal  Cemetery,  Bear  Creek,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

lanuary  12,  2005 

Abraham  "Lincoln"  Blueshield 

Blueshield,  Abraham  ""Lincoln',  75,  rural  Tokio,  ND. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  lanuary  12,  2005  at 
10:00  a.m.  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate  Lutheran  Church,  rural  Tokio. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake  ND. 

lanuary  15,  2005 

Dwayne  McFarlane  Ir. 

McFarlane,  Spc.  Dwayne  Bellanger  lr.,  20,  of  Cass  Lake,  MN  died  Sunday, 
lanuary  9,  2005  near  Baghdad,  Iraq.  He  was  killed  in  action  serving  his 
country  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home,  Cass  Lake  MN. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

lanuary  11,  2005 

Marc  Best 

Eagle  Butte  - Marc  Best,  36,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Sunday,  lan.  9,  2005, 
in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Emmanuel  Chasing  Bear 

Mobridge  - Emmanuel  Chasing  Bear,  64,  of  Mobridge  died  Sunday,  lan.  9, 
2005,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

lanuary  13,  2005 

Mary  Ida  Larabee 

Eagle  Butte  - Mary  Ida  Larabee,  88,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Wednesday,  lan. 
12,  2005,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

The  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

lanuary  14,  2005 

Charles  Mad  Bear 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Charles  Mad  Bear,  56,  of  Fort  Yates,  died  Wednesday, 
lan.  12,  2005,  at  Medcenter  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge 


January  15,  2005 


Marc  Best 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Marc  Best,  age  36,  of  Eagle  Butte  will  be  at 
2 p.m.  on  Tuesday  at  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Bear  Creek,  S.D., 
under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  All-night  wake 
service  held  at  the  cultural  center  starting  at  7 p.m.  on  Monday. 

Marc  passed  away  on  Jan.  9,  2005,  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Lorraine  LaBelle-Thomas 

Funeral  services  for  Lorraine  Labelle-Thomas,  88,  of  Sioux  City,  IA, 
were  held  last  Friday,  January  14,  2005,  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center  in 
Agency  Village,  SD,  with  John  Cloud  III,  Senior  Catechist,  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Robert  Grant,  Jr.,  Michael  Thomas,  Roland  Thomas, 
Waylon  Wabasha,  Tirell  Wabasha,  and  Devin  Wabasha.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  Todd  Lund,  Jr.,  Nikolas  Saul,  Mairo  Aldrich,  Jordan  Thomas,  Adrian 
Lund,  Byron  Saul  and  John  Saul. 

There  were  all-night  wake  services  on  Thursday  at  the  community  center. 
Interment  is  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in  Agency  Village. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Lorraine  was  born  on  June  2,  1916,  in  Peever,  SD,  to  Daniel  and  Ella 
(Renville)  LaBelle.  She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe. 

She  grew  up  in  Sisseton,  and  was  of  the  Episcopal  faith. 

Lorraine  moved  to  Minneapolis,  MN,  and  then  to  Hastings,  NE,  where  she 
was  united  in  marriage  to  John  A.  Thomas  on  August  18,  1944. 

John  passed  away  on  September  13,  1978,  in  Sioux  City,  IA. 

Lorraine  worked  for  Standard  Brands  in  Sioux  City  for  seventeen  years. 

She  enjoyed  making  star  quilts,  being  with  her  family  on  picnics,  and 
going  to  the  boat. 

Lorraine  passed  away  on  January  11,  2005,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital, 
after  a month-long  illness. 

Lorraine  is  survived  by  four  daughters:  Janice  Saul,  and  her  children, 
Byron,  Leland,  Chanon,  Joannie,  Colin,  and  John;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
(Carmen)  Wabasha  and  her  children,  Michael,  Robin,  Carleen,  Roland,  Waylon, 
Devin,  and  Tirell;  Judy  Grant  and  her  son,  Robert;  Sharon  Dick  and  her 
children,  Jamie,  Leannah,  Landon,  and  Lanelle;  a sister,  Ethel  Aguilar  of 
Savannah,  OK;  sixty  great  grandchildren;  and  five  great  great 
grandchildren . 

Lorraine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband,  Thomas,  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  two  grandchildren,  Michelle  Saul  and  Rodney  Dick, 
and  two  great  grandchildren,  Hannah  Thomas  and  Marcus  Johnson. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

January  11,  2005 

Vernie  Bird  Head 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  - Vernie  Bird  Head,  64,  Lincoln,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  6, 
2005,  in  Lincoln. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Alva  Bird  Head-Grass,  Omaha,  and  two 
brothers,  Wendall  Bird  Head,  Crescent,  Iowa,  and  Fay  Bird  Head,  Seattle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  No  Leaf  home  in 
Gordon.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  at  the  No  Leaf 
home,  with  Leonard  Crow  Dog  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Native  American 


Church  Cemetery  in  Porcupine,  S.D. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Emmanuel  Chasing  Bear 

MOBRIDGE  - Emmanuel  Chasing  Bear,  64,  Mobridge,  died  Sunday,  Ian.  9, 

2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Thursday,  Ian.  13,  at 
Catholic  Church  of  Assumption  in  Kenel.  The  family  will  gather  at  5 p.m. 
Thursday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession.  Mass 
of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  lan.  14,  at  the  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg,  the  Rev.  Kerry  Prendiville  and  the  Rev. 

Bill  Cosgrove  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  family  and  friends  will  gather  at  Kenel  Community 
Center  for  a celebration  of  life  in  his  memory. 

January  12,  2005 

Marc  Best 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Marc  Best,  36,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  9,  2005,  in 
Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Gaylord  Catches  Jr. 

PORCUPINE  - Gaylord  Catches  Jr.,  25,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Jan.  8, 
2005,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Elaine  Steele,  Porcupine;  two  brothers, 
Everette  Catches  and  Benjamin  Catches,  both  of  Porcupine;  and  three 
sisters,  Nicole  Catches,  Cody  Catches  and  Desiree  Catches,  all  of 
Porcupine. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  13,  at  Rockyford 
School.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  at  the  school,  with 
the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Catches  Family  Cemetery 
in  Calico. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vincent  T.  Burns  Prairie 

PINE  RIDGE  - Vincent  T.  Burns  Prairie,  57,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Jan. 
9,  2005,  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  a pedestrian/automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cordelia  Burns  Prairie,  Pine  Ridge;  one 
brother,  Donroy  Burns  Prairie,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  sister,  Elizabeth 
Prather,  Lexington,  Neb. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  13,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Jan.  14,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco 
officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  Floyd  Hand.  Burial  will  be 
at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  13,  2005 

Mary  Ida  Larabee 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Mary  Ida  Larabee,  88,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  12, 
2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Isaiah  Thomas  Twiss 

MANDERSON  - Isaiah  Thomas  Twiss,  infant,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Jan. 

11,  2005,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Thomas  Twiss  Jr.  and  Anna  Twiss, 

Manderson;  one  brother,  Jaylen  Twiss,  Manderson;  one  sister,  Leanna 
Jumping  Eagle,  Manderson;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Lenora  Angel, 

Manderson;  his  paternal  grandfather,  Roylene  Looks  Twice,  Manderson;  and 
his  maternal  great-grandparents,  Adelia  Angel,  Hot  Springs,  Roy  White 
Butterfly,  Rapid  City,  and  Victoria  White  Butterfly,  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in  Manderson. 


Burial  will  be  at  Angel  Family  Plot  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lanuary  14,  2005 

Charles  Mad  Bear 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Charles  Mad  Bear,  56,  Fort  Yates,  died  Wednesday,  Ian. 
12,  2005,  at  Medcenter  One  in  Bismarck. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

lanuary  16,  2005 

Yulisa  Amelia  "Wakinya  Weyan"  Mata 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Yulisa  Amelia  Mata,  "Wakinya  Weyan,"  infant  daughter  of 
luan  Mata  and  Marcella  DuBray,  Sioux  Falls,  died  Thursday,  lan.  13,  2005, 
at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  luan  Mata  and  Marcella  DuBray,  Sioux 
Falls;  three  brothers,  luan  Daniel  Mata  lr.,  Alexander  Lazaro  Mata  and 
lames  Charles  DuBray,  all  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  her  grandmother,  Sally  lane 
Nelson  Kapfenstein,  Rapid  City. 

One-night  wake  services  will  be  Monday  evening,  lan.  17,  at  Calvary 
Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Sioux  Falls.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday, 
lan.  18,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  Hills  of  Rest  Memorial  Park  in 
Sioux  Falls.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  www.millerfh.com. 

lanuary  17,  2005 

Nevaeh  Milk 

MARTIN  - Nevaeh  Milk,  7 months,  Martin,  died  Sunday,  lan.  16,  2005,  at 
Martin  Hospital.  Survivors  include  her  mother,  Simone  Milk,  Martin. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 

lanuary  10,  2005 

Mary  Frances  lohnson 

Funeral  services  for  Mary  Frances  lohnson,  74,  of  Towaoc  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  Monday,  lan.  10  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  George  Toledo 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Oct.  16,  1930  at  Mancos  Creek,  N.M.,  to  Frank  Todecheene 
and  Maggie  (Denetchilly)  Todecheene.  She  died  at  Southwest  Memorial 
Hospital  lan.  6,  2005. 

She  enjoyed  sewing  and  making  quilts.  She  also  liked  attending  revivals 
and  church  activities. 

Surviving  are  her  children,  Sylvia  Dickson  and  husband,  Harry  of 
Kirtland,  N.M.;  Frank  lohnson  of  Florence,  Colo.;  Edward  lohnson  and  Sarah 
lohnson,  both  of  Towaoc;  lames  lohnson  lr.,  Maggie  lohnson  and  Raymond 
lohnson,  all  of  Shiprock,  N.M.;  13  grandchildren  and  10  great- 
grandchildren; and  her  siblings,  Ned  Mark,  Hazel  Frank  and  Nellie 
Todecheene. 

Her  husband,  lames  lohnson,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home./ 

Copyright  c.  2005,  the  Cortez  lournal. 

lanuary  11,  2005 

Lily  Mae  Homeratha  Rice 

PAWNEE  - Lily  Mae  Homeratha  Rice  was  born  on  April  12,  1951,  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  to  Curtis  Homeratha  and  Louella  Black  Homeratha.  She  passed  from 
this  life  on  Sunday,  lan.  9,  2005,  in  Tulsa  having  reached  the  age  of  53 
years,  8 months  and  27  days. 

On  Dec.  18,  1976,  she  married  leffrey  Roy  Rice  in  Enid,  and  they  moved 
to  Claremore  from  Tulsa  in  May  of  1984.  She  was  a member  of  the  Dove 


Fellowship  in  Jenks. 

Lily  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Jeffrey  Roy  Rice  of  Claremore;  two 
daughters,  Rena  Louella  Rice  and  Jennifer  Clarice  Rice,  both  of  Claremore; 
two  sisters,  Reba  Homeratha  of  Texas  and  Freida  Homeratha  of  Oklahoma 
City;  a brother,  Phil  Homeratha  of  Lawrence,  Kan.;  plus  a number  of  other 
relatives,  and  many  friends. 

Lily  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Louella  Black  Homeratha;  her 
father,  Curtis  Homeratha;  brother,  John  Homeratha;  and  a nephew,  James 
Friday. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  noon  Wednesday,  Jan.  12,  at  the  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Complex  in  Red  Rock  with  the  Rev.  Jay  Swallow  officiating 
Interment  will  be  at  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  in  Red  Rock  under  the 
direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home  of  Pawnee. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

January  15,  2005 

Deborah  Diane  Neal 

Norman  resident  Deborah  Diane  Neal,  49,  died  Thursday,  Jan  13,  in  Norman 
She  was  born  Jan.  14,  1955,  in  Tahlequah  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lois  V.  Glory- 
Neal  and  the  late  Rev.  Oliver  B.  Neal  Jr. 

Survivors  include  her  mother  of  Shawnee;  brothers.  Dean  Neal  of  Plano, 
Texas,  and  Oliver  B.  Neal  III  of  Modesto,  Calif.;  sisters,  Alma  Johnson  of 
Shawnee,  Janie  Dixon  of  Downey,  Calif.,  Mary  Holstein  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Linda  Neal  of  Blanchard. 

Wake  service  will  be  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Norman  First  American  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Funeral  service  will  be  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Norman  First  American 
United  Methodist  Church,  Norman,  with  the  Rev.  Jeff  Feazier  and  the  Rev. 
David  Wilson  officiating. 

Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton,  is  directing  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

January  12,  2005 
June  Rose  Black 

EL  RENO  - Funeral  for  June  Rose  Black,  70,  El  Reno,  is  pending  with 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  died  Monday,  Jan.  10,  2005. 

Oscar  Seyfarth 

Funeral  for  Oscar  Seyfarth,  81,  Lawton,  is  pending  with  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Seyfarth  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  11,  2005. 

January  14,  2005 

Sara  Jean  Sahmaunt  Wildcat 

Funeral  for  Sara  Jean  Sahmaunt  Wildcat,  73,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday  at  Mount  Scott  Kiowa  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Jan  Steen- 
James  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Mrs.  Wildcat  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  11,  2005,  at  a local  hospital. 

Graveside  service  will  be  at  Mount  Scott  KCA  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Tim 
Byington,  pastor.  Mount  Scott  Kiowa  Methodist  Church,  officiating. 

She  was  born  Sept.  8,  1931,  to  Joel  and  Carrie  Quoetone  Sahmaunt.  She 
married  David  Wildcat  on  June  9,  1958,  in  Muskogee.  She  attended  Lakeview 
Grade  School  and  graduated  from  Elgin  High  School  in  1949.  She  attended 
Cameron  Junior  College  and  graduated  from  the  Haskell  Institute  School  of 
Business  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  She  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  in  the  Phoenix-area  office  in  1955,  the  BIA  Muskogee-area 
office,  and  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Sill  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and 


Accounting  for  35  years  and  Logistics  as  a budget  analyst  for  the  Field 
Artillery  Training  Division.  She  retired  in  1989  to  her  homeplace  in  Meers. 
She  was  a lifetime  member  of  Mount  Scott  Kiowa  Methodist  Church  and  was 
chairman  of  the  church  treasury  until  her  death,  an  office  inherited  from 
Harold  Alfred  Yeahquo.  She  was  a member  of  United  Methodist  Women  (UMW), 
serving  in  numerous  local  and  district  offices.  She  was  also  a member  of 
the  Kiowa  Black  Leggins  Auxiliary.  Other  service  includes  overseeing  the 
church  Christmas  pledges  and  distribution  of  the  church  Christmas  trees. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Carolyn  lean  Wildcat  Haynes  and  her 
husband  Ronald,  Norman;  two  grandchildren : Kaysa  and  Ryan;  her  mother, 
Carrie  Sahmaunt;  five  brothers:  Daniel,  Anadarko;  Norman,  Sacramento, 
Calif.;  Herschel  "Ace",  Meers;  Spencer  "Corky",  Cache;  and  Dr.  Doseph 
"Bud",  Oklahoma  City  ; three  sisters:  Gladys  Shunkamolah,  Anadarko; 

Virginia  McGilbary,  Meers;  and  Geneva  Foote,  Sapulpa. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  David  Wildcat;  her  father, 

Doel  Sahmaunt;  and  her  sister,  Geraldine  Ringlero. 

Danuary  15,  2005 

Vic  Paddyaker 

CACHE  - Funeral  for  Vic  Paddyaker,  74,  Cache,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  Deyo  Mission  Church  with  the  Rev.  Nick  Tahchawwickah  and  the  Rev.  Phil 
Goombi  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Paddyaker  died  Thursday,  Ian.  13,  2005,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  Deyo  Mission  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Dune  30,  1930,  to  Benton  and  Hazel  Carney  Paddyaker.  He 
attended  school  at  Cache.  He  retired  from  Comanche  County  District  3 as  a 
heavy  equipment  operator  after  27  years.  He  also  farmed  and  raised 
livestock.  He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  Deyo  Mission  Church 
and  a co-founder  of  the  Blue  Beaver  Gunfighters. 

Survivors  include  five  daughters:  Vickie  Slatten,  Dorothy  Densen,  Dudy 
Clowser,  Lenora  Maharry  and  Nancy  Pangus;  two  sons:  Larry  Don  and  Derry 
Lynn  Paddyaker;  three  sisters:  Weakah  Hoahwah,  Annetta  Mahsetky  and  Audrey 
Dones;  three  brothers:  Deyo  Paddyaker  Sr.,  Benton  Paddyaker  Dr.  and  Carl 
Paddyaker;  15  grandchildren;  34  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son,  Lawrence  Paddyaker;  two 
grandsons:  Deffery  Lee  Slatten  and  Dimmy  Dale  Slatten;  a great- 
granddaughter,  Baylee  Marie  Woods;  and  three  brothers:  Rynie,  Phillip  and 
Floyd . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Danuary  16,  2005 
Reyes  Diron 

Reyes  Diron,  a native  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  was  called  home  to  be  with  her 
savior  on  Danuary  12,  2005.  She  was  96  years  old. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Remijo  Diron;  daughter.  Rose 
Dojola,  and  son-in-law,  Freddie  Zuni. 

She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Margie  Zuni  of  Albuquerque;  five 
grandchildren,  Greg  Dojola  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  Sheila  Dojola  of  Isleta 
Pueblo,  Lloyd  Dojola  of  Albuquerque,  Raymond  Zuni  of  Albuquerque,  and 
Tonya  Billings  and  her  husband,  Terry,  of  Albuquerque;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren, Ashley  Zuni,  Lane  Gatewood,  and  Isaiah  and  Megan  Billings. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Monday,  Danuary  17,  at  St.  Augustine 
Mission  in  Isleta.  "Chee-ee,"  you  were  much  loved  and  will  be  greatly 
missed . 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Danuary  12,  2005 


Tonya  Lou  Dim 


Hogback 

Nov.  4,  1982  - Ian . 8,  2005 

Oun  beloved  daughter,  sister,  niece,  aunt  and  granddaughter,  Tanya  L. 

Dim,  22,  of  Hogback,  returned  to  our  Heavenly  Father  Saturday,  Ian.  8, 

2005.  She  was  born  in  Farmington  on  Nov.  4,  1982,  to  Tom  and  Carolyn  H. 

Dim . 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents;  brother,  Waylon  T.  Him  and  wife  Calandra 
S.  Dim;  sister,  Amanda  D.  Dim;  niece,  Nykesha  D.  Dim;  her  grandmothers, 

Mary  L.  Hobson  of  Hogback,  and  Rita  R.  Dim  of  Cudei;  and  all  of  her  uncles, 
aunts,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  grandparents  and  friends. 

Her  grandfather  Richmond  P.  Hobson  of  Hogback,  and  Fred  Dim  Sr.  of  Cudei, 
preceded  her  in  death. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  Dan.  12, 

2005,  at  Open  Bible  Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest 
in  Hogback  at  the  family  cemetery. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  all  family,  friends,  medical  and  school 
staff  that  helped  Tanya  and  her  family. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  directions  of  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home, 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Danuary  13,  2005 

Derome  H.  Begay 
Hogback 

Dune  19,  1957  - Dan.  9,  2005 

Our  beloved  son,  brother,  uncle  and  friend,  Derome  H.  Begay,  47,  has 
gone  to  join  our  Heavenly  Father  on  Monday,  Dan.  9,  2005.  He  shall  be 
greatly  missed. 

Derome  was  a resident  of  Hogback.  He  was  born  Dune  19,  1957,  to  the  late 
Dimmy  H.  Begay  and  Gladys  Begay. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Derome  Begay  Dr.  and  Tyone  Begay;  his  mother, 
Gladys  Begay;  brothers.  Donah  H.  Begay  and  family,  Raymus  Begay  and  family, 
and  Hollis  G.  Begay;  and  sisters,  Renita  Lapahie  and  family,  Kerry  Begay 
and  family,  and  Stephanie  Dodge.  He  is  also  survived  by  numerous  aunts, 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins  from  the  Hogback,  Cuba,  Torreon  and  Ogden, 

Utah  area. 

He  was  prededed  in  death  by  a brother.  Dames  H.  Begay,  on  Aug.  10,  2004, 
and  his  grandmother  who  raised  him,  Irene  Dones  Begay,  on  Dec.  25,  2004. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dan.  14,  2005,  at  the 
Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Shiprock.  Derome  will  be 
laid  to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery.  A reception  will  be  held 
in  the  Fellowship  Hall  at  the  church  following  the  graveside  services. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Raymus  Begay,  Travis  Begay,  Hollis  Begay,  Buckus 
Yazzie,  Dimmie  Begay  and  Harris  Billie. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Martha  Naljahih 
Mexican  Water,  Ariz. 

Feb.  28,  1914  - Dan.  8,  2005 

Our  beloved  mother,  Martha  Naljahih,  90,  of  Mexican  Water,  Ariz., 
returned  to  her  Heavenly  Father  Saturday,  Dan.  8,  2005,  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 
She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1914,  at  Mexican  Water. 

A service  of  remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dan.  14,  2005, 
at  the  Mexican  Water  Baptist  Church  in  Mexican  Water.  Martha  will  be  laid 
to  rest  at  the  Mexican  Water  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Danuary  11,  2005 
Martha  Naljahih 

Our  beloved  mother,  Martha  Naljahih,  90,  of  Mexican  Water,  Ariz.,  passed 


from  this  life  Saturday,  Ian.  8,  2005,  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  She  was  born 
Feb.  28,  1914,  at  Mexican  Water. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Tonya  Lou  Dim 

Tonya  Lou  Dim,  22,  passed  from  this  life  on  Saturday,  Dan.  8,  2005,  in 
Shiprock.  Tonya  was  born  Nov.  4,  1982,  to  Tom  and  Carolyn  Hobson  Dim  in 
Farmington . 

Funeral  services  for  Tonya  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dan.  12, 
2005,  at  Open  Bible  Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow.  Pastor  Tony  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  She  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Hogback. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  568 
County  Road  6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Derome  H.  Begay 

Our  beloved  son  and  brother,  Derome  H.  Begay,  47,  of  Hogback,  returned 
to  his  Heavenly  Father  Monday,  Dan.  9,  2005,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Dune 
19,  1957,  at  Hogback. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Danuary  11,  2005 

Harold  Benallie 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Harold  Benallie,  38,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dan.  12  at  Mariano  Lake  Community  Church.  Pastor  Dones 
Dehiya  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Benallie  died  Dan.  8 in  Mariano  Lake.  He  was  born  Sept.  15,  1966  in 
Reboboth,  N.M.  into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Linder  His  Cover  People  Clan. 

Benallie  attended  Thoreau  High  School,  CIT,  and  was  a construction 
worker,  plumber,  etc.  in  Show  Low.  He  enjoyed  work  on  wood  sculptures  such 
as  kachinas,  cabinetry,  paintings  and  airplane  modeling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lisa  Dakai-Benallie  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.; 
daughters,  Leona  Billie,  Angel  Benallie  both  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.;  mother, 
Dulia  Largo  of  Mariano  Lake,  N.M.;  brother,  Ronald  Largo  of  Continental 
Divide,  N.M.;  sisters,  Duliana  George  of  Gallup  and  Dennifer  Little  Hoop 
of  Alliance,  Neb. 

Benallie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dones  Benallie; 
grandparents,  Wilson  and  Christine  Largo;  brothers,  Donald  George  and 
Arnold  George. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alexander  Pino,  Malcolm  Dakai,  and  Lonnie  Little- 
Hoop. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Mariano  Lake  Community 
Church . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangments. 

Danuary  12,  2005 
Harold  Benallie 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Harold  Benallie,  38,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dan.  12  at  Mariano  Lake  Community  Church.  Pastor  Dones 
Dehiya  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Benallie  died  Dan.  8 in  Mariano  Lake.  He  was  born  Sept.  15,  1966  in 
Reboboth,  N.M.  into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Linder  His  Cover  People  Clan. 

Benallie  attended  Thoreau  High  School,  CIT,  and  was  a construction 
worker,  plumber,  etc.  in  Show  Low.  He  enjoyed  work  on  wood  sculptures  such 
as  kachinas,  cabinetry,  paintings  and  airplane  modeling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lisa  Dakai-Benallie  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.; 
daughters,  Leona  Billie,  Angel  Benallie  both  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.;  mother, 
Dulia  Largo  of  Mariano  Lake,  N.M.;  brother,  Ronald  Largo  of  Continental 
Divide,  N.M.;  sisters,  Duliana  George  of  Gallup  and  Dennifer  Little  Hoop 
of  Alliance,  Neb. 


Benallie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Hones  Benallie; 
grandparents,  Wilson  and  Christine  Largo;  brothers,  Donald  George  and 
Arnold  George. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alexander  Pino,  Malcolm  Dakai,  and  Lonnie  Little- 
Hoop. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Mariano  Lake  Community 
Church . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangments. 

Albert  L.  Williams 

FORT  WINGATE  - Funeral  services  for  Albert  L.  Williams,  89,  were  at 
10  a.m.  Saturday,  Han.  8,  at  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind,  St.  Michael's,  Ariz. 
Fr.  Gilbert  Schneider,  OFM,  officiated.  Burial  was  on  Saturday,  Han.  8 in 
a family  plot  in  Steamboat,  Ariz. 

Williams  died  Han.  4 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Han.  22,  1916  in  Steamboat, 
Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Williams  graduated  from  Fort  Wingate  school  in  1930.  He  was  a WWII 
Veteran  and  served  with  the  450th  Bombardment  Squadron,  322nd  Bombardment 
Group.  He  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  for  40  years  and  was  a 
member  of  the  original  planners  of  the  establishment  of  AIRCA.  His  hobbies 
included  raising  horses,  roping  cattle,  and  watching  football  games. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Francine  C.  Williams  of  Fort  Wingate;  son, 
Doug  L.  Williams  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Hulia  Willie  and  Edith  Willie  both  of 
Steamboat,  Ariz.;  four  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Kim  L.  Williams  and  Scott  L. 
Williams;  parents,  Lewis  and  Maggie  Williams;  brothers,  Paul  Williams, 
Kenneth  Williams,  and  Alfred  Williams. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Hulia  Willie's 
residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangments. 

Hanuary  13,  2005 
Hohn  Tom 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Hohn  B.  Tom,  87,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Han.  14  at  the  Church  of  Hesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  Stake  Center,  Gallup.  Branch  President  Lee  Yazzie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  a family  land  cemetery  in  Mexican  Springs. 

Tom  died  Han.  10  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  15,  1917  in  Standing  Rock, 
N.M.  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Tom  worked  at  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot  during  the  Korean  War  in  the 
1950' s.  He  retired  from  Navajo  Forestry  Products  in  Navajo,  N.M. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Richard  Bowman  of  Mexican  Springs,  David 
Bowman  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters,  Margaret  Smith,  Rita  R.  Manuelito, 
both  of  Mexican  Springs;  sisters,  Ruth  Thomas,  Betty  Bitsie,  Rose 
Klinlacheenie  all  of  Mexican  Springs;  21  grandchildren;  46  great- 
grandchildren and  6 great-great  grandchildren . 

Tom  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  six  brothers  and  one  sister. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Orlando  Bowman,  Reynaldo  Bowman,  Himmie  Tsosie, 
Herome  Smith,  Arnall  Him  and  Hay  Barton. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Mexican  Spring  Chapter 
immediately  following  burial  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Martin  Begay 

BORREGO  PASS,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Martin  Brown  Begay,  85,  will 
be  at  11  a.m.,  Friday,  Han.  14  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Thoreau. 
Pastor  Herry  Bodie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Smith  Lake  Community 
Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Han.  11  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Oct.  22,  1919  in  Smith 
Lake,  N.M.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Begay  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
received  the  Asiaic-Pacific  Theater,  Distinguished  Unit  Badge,  Philippine 


Liberation,  Bronze  Arrowhead,  Good  Conduct,  Victory  Metal,  Honorable 
Service  Lapel  Button  WWII,  Bronze  Star,  Presidential  Unit  Emblem  and  the 
World  War  II  Victory  Metal.  Begay  had  served  many  years  as  a Chapter 
Official,  Land  Board  and  School  Board. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elsie  C.  Begay  of  Borrego  Pass;  daughters, 
Annie  Beyal  of  Fort  Defiance,  Donna  I.  Begay  of  Borrego  Pass;  son,  Dohnny 
Martinez  of  Smith  Lake;  brothers,  Dimmy  Brown  of  Casamero  Lake  and  Dan 
Brown  of  Borrego  Pass;  seven  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Doe  Brown  and  Dane  Long 
Brown;  brothers,  Dohnny  Begay  and  Sam  Brown;  sister,  Mary  B.  Chapo;  sons, 
Hoskie  Martinez  and  Lewis  Martin  BEgay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  members  of  the  Color  Guard. 

Compassion  Mortuary  of  Grants  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Cordell  McKinley 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Cordell  Hull  McKinley,  59,  were  at 
10  a.m.,  this  morning,  Thursday,  Dan.  13  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  Fort  Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  in  Veteran's  Cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance. 

McKinley  died  Dan.  9 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dune  8,  1945  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water 
People  Clan. 

McKinley's  jobs  included  mechanics,  teaching,  youth  mentor,  church  work 
and  his  hobbies  included  bullriding. Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pearl 
Whiteshirt  of  Fort  Defiance;  son,  Christopher  McKinley  of  Fort  Defiance; 
daughter,  Cathleen  McKinley  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Howard  McKinley  Dr 
and  Orville  McKinley,  M.D.;  sister,  Shirley  A.  McKinley  and  three 
grandchildren . 

McKinley  was  preceded  in  death  his  parents,  Howard  McKinley  Dr.  and 
Pauline  McKinley  and  grandmother  Lillie  Yazzie  Benallie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Hickson  Dr.,  Howard  McKinley  Dr.,  Cathleen 
McKinley,  Robert  Williams  Sr.,  Kee  Chischilly,  and  Christopher  McKinley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter 
House  at  1 p.m.,  following  the  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Garrett  Henderson 

WHEATFIELDS,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Garrett  Henderson,  38,  were  at 
10  a.m.,  this  morning,  Thursday,  Dan.  13  in  Wheatfields,  Ariz.  Burial  was 
in  a private  family  plot. 

Henderson  died  Dan.  7 in  Wheatfields,  Ariz.  He  was  born  April  11,  1966 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif,  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red 
Bottom  People  Clan. 

Henderson  graduated  from  Monument  Valley  High  School  in  Kayenta,  Ariz. 
His  hobbies  included  being  a handyman,  working  on  vehicles,  helping  people 
in  his  community  and  playing  golf. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Kyle  Antone  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  daughter  Kayleen 
Antone  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  parents,  Carrie  and  Freeman  Henderson; brothers, 
Bennett  Badonie  of  Santa  Fe,  Bernie  Badonie  of  Black  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Timothy 
Badonie  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Freeman  Henderson,  Dr.  of  Crystal,  N.M.;  sister 
Brenda  Gage  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tim  Badonie,  Ken  Gage,  Freeman  Henderson,  Dr.,  Daryl 
B.  Kiasem,  Andrew  Henderson,  Chester,  Slivers,  Randy  Descharne,  and 
Frances  Dohn. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Wheatfields  Chapter 
house  immediately  following  the  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lorraine  Harrison 

WHITE  CLAY,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Lorraine  Yazzie  Harrison,  61, 
were  at  10  a.m.,  this  morning,  Thursday,  Dan.  13  at  Silver  Creek  Mortuary 
Chapel,  Tse  Bonito.  Father  Meldon  Hickey,  OFM  officiated.  Burial  was  in 
the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Harrison  died  Dan.  9 in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  May  8,  1943  into  the 
Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Cliff  Dwelling  People  Clan. 


Harrison  was  a lifelong  resident  of  White  Clay,  Ariz.  as  a homemaker  and 
a rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  adopted  sons,  Marvin  Segay,  Calvin  Harrison  of 
White  Clay;  adopted  daughters,  Corrina  Harrison,  Rhonda  Harrison,  Tanya 
Harrison,  Charmaine  Harrison,  all  of  White  Clay;  sisters,  Caroline  Wood  of 
Sawmill,  Marlene  Begay,  Glorilene  Harrison,  all  of  White  Clay,  Verna  Cardy 
of  Crystal;  brothers,  Everette  Harrison  of  White  Clay,  limmy  Segay,  Gary 
Yazzie,  Leonard  Yazzie,  all  of  Fort  Defiance  and  four  grandchildren. 

Harrison  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lorenzo  Yazzie  and 
Nanibah  Harrison;  brothers  Leonard  Y.  Harrison,  Gilbert  Harrison;  sister, 
Caroline  Yazzie;  grandparents,  Shay  and  Danabah  Segay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  burial  services  at 
the  Sawmill  Chapter  House. 

lanuary  14,  2005 

Clarence  Kinsel 

TWIN  LAKES  - Funeral  services  for  Clarence  Kinsel,  83,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
, Saturday,  lan.  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  Gallup.  Burial  will  be  in 
Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

A visitation  will  be  at  Wallace  and  Helen  Long's  residence.  Twin  Lakes. 

Kinsel  died  lan.  11  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  19,  1924  in  Twin  Lakes 
into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Kinsel  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  was  also  a brick  layer  and 
cement  finisher.  He  was  a member  of  Twin  Lakes  Community.  His  hobbies 
included  herding  sheep,  reading  magazines,  watching  his  grandchildren  in 
rodeos,  and  he  was  also  a natural  herbalist. 

Survivors  include  his  sister,  Helen  B.  Long  of  Twin  Lakes  and  five 
great-great  grandchildren . 

Kinsel  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  lack  Brown;  mother,  Hadesbah 
Brown;  brother.  Nelson  Brown;  wife,  Helen  S.  Kinsel. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nelson  Long  Sr.,  Travis  Long,  Alvin  Willie,  Darrell 
Willie,  Lorenzo  Benally  and  Dewayne  Long. 

The  family  will  meet  at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House  at  3 p.m. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Benjamin  "Benny"  Clyde  Shirley 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Benjamin  "Benny"  Clyde  Shirley,  22,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Ian,  15  at  First  Baptist  Church,  Gallup.  Pastor 
Bill  Overton  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Shirley  died  3an.  8 in  Iyanbito,  N.M.  He  was  born  Feb.  12,  1982  in 
Gallup  into  the  Red  Streak  Running  into  theWater  People  Clan  for  the  Water 
Edge  People  Clan. 

Shirley  attended  UNM,  was  a proprietor  of  Indian  Fine  Arts,  and  was  a 
cultural  tour  guide  and  a legislative  assistant  at  the  State  Capitol  in 
Santa  Fe. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Albert  Shirley  of  Iyanbito;  mother, 

Deborah  Yellowhorse-Brown  of  Gallup;  brothers.  Derrick  Paul  Shirley  of 
Albuquerque  and  Anthony  Brian  Shirley  of  Gallup;  maternal  grandmother, 

Betty  Frances  Tilden  of  Churchrock. 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  luan  " The 
Chief"  Yellowhorse;  Rena  Collins  and  Eunice  Guy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derrick  P.  Shirley,  Anthony  B.  Shirley,  Eric  Lee, 

Mark  Tilden,  Michael  Yellowhorse,  Frank  Diaz,  and  Darrell  C.  3oe. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  immediately  following  the 
services  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  Family  Center,  Gallup. 

Compassion  Mortuary  of  Grants  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

lanuary  15,  2005 
Alice  Dakai 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Alice  Dakai,  92,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
lan.  17  at  Marian  Lake  Community  Church  in  Mariano  Lake,  lake  Delgarito 


and  Harry  Cayatineto  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in 
Mariano  Lake. 

Dakai  died  Dan.  12  in  Mariano  Lake.  She  was  born  Feb.  13,  1912  in  Marian 
Lake  into  the  Deer  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Dakai  was  a homemaker,  rancher  and  a weaver.  She  loved  cooking  and 
watching  "Dallas"  on  television. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Helen  D.  Charley;  eight  grandchildren, 

33  great-grandchildren  and  31  great-great-grandchildren . 

Dakai  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Duan  Dakai  and  mother,  Mae 
Tsosie;  sister,  Grace  Kinsel;  brothers,  Frank  Charley,  Hoskie  Dakai,  Dan 
Dakai,  Paul  Holyan  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alvin  Cleveland,  Olsen  Delgarito,  Timothy  Delgarito, 
Dimmy  Brown,  Ronald  Charley  and  Phil  Freeland. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  home  residence  at 
Old  Gulf  Mine  in  Mariano  Lake. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  Monongye 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Helen  V.  Monongye,  72,  will  be  held  today, 
Dan.  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Pastor  Wilkinson  Sage  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Monongye  died  Dan.  5 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  27,  1932  in  Dulce 

N.M. 

She  was  a retired  nurse  and  enjoyed  cooking,  campouts,  being  with  family 
and  going  to  ceremonial  outings. 

Survivors  include  eight  grandchildren. 

Monongye  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Preston  Monongye,  sons, 
David  Monongye  Sr.,  and  Gene  Monongye. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Monongye  Dr.,  Preston  Monongye,  Shawn  Monongye 
Ronald  Portly,  Deremy  Lucero  and  Benny  Reano. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Irene  Reano' s residence 
at  211  South  Florence,  #38. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  17,  2005 
Ronnie  D.  Gleason 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Ronnie  D.  Gleason,  51,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Dan.  18  at  Fort  Defiance  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor 
Roger  Davis  will  officiate. 

Gleason  died  Dan.  13  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  April  14,  1953  in 
Fort  Defiance. 

Gleason  was  graduated  from  Gallup  High  in  1971.  He  attended  TVI  Baking 
School  and  an  accounting  program  in  Chicago.  He  was  self-employed  and 
enjoyed  cooking,  caring  for  his  dogs,  his  grandchildren  and  arts/crafts. 
Gleason  served  in  the  US  Marines  from  1974-1978.  He  was  awarded  numerous 
certificates  for  outstanding  sharp  shooting  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rose  Yazzie;  son,  Ron  Gleason  Dr.  of 
Albuquerque;  step-son,  Timothy  Yazzie  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Carol  Ruize 
and  Kimberly  Gleason  both  of  Albuquerque;  step-daughter,  Denise  Yazzie; 
mother,  Malissa  K.  Gleason  of  Window  Rock;  brother.  Dim  Gleason  of  Ya  te 
hey;  sisters.  Dean  Gleason  and  Shirley  Gleason  both  of  Window  Rock,  Rena 
Morris  of  Tse  Bonito,  Marlene  Gleason  of  Fort  Defiance;  five  grandchildren 

Gleason  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dimmie  Gleason;  sister, 
Carol  Gleason. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ron  Gleason  Dr.,  Reid  Morris,  Gary  Morris,  Dames 
Gleason  III,  Timothy  Yazzie,  Richard  Gleason,  Art  Belone  and  Dale  Briggs 
Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Fort  Defiance 
Presbyterian  Church  Social  Hall  immediately  following  burial. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  The  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association  in  memory 
of  Ronnie  D.  Gleason. 


Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 


January  10,  2005 


Bernice  Begay 

Funeral  Services  for  Bernice  Begay,  83,  were  held  Thursday,  January  6, 
2005  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Jeddito  Community  Church  in  Jeddito  with  Pastor 
Sharon  Torbett  officiating.  Interment  was  at  the  Jeddito  Community 
Cemetery. 

Bernice  was  born  on  December  7,  1921  in  Pinon.  She  passed  away  in 
Winslow  on  January  1,  2005.  She  lived  all  her  life  in  Arizona.  Bernice  was 
a Navajo  rug  weaver  born  of  the  paternal  Cliff  Dweller  Clan  and  the 
maternal  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Louise  Begay  of  Jeddito,  and  Irene 
Walker  of  Navajo;  sons,  Tornual  Chee  of  Pinon,  Percy  Dick  Begay  of  Navajo, 
Tony  Lance  Begay  of  Jeddito,  Roger  Begay  of  Cross  Canyon  and  George  Chee 
of  Pinon;  brothers,  Roland  Hardy  and  Donald  Chee  both  of  Pinon;  30 
grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  husband,  Tony  Begay,  Sr. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

January  13,  2005 
Alice  Wilson 

CROW  AGENCY  - Alice  Wilson,  84,  longtime  Crow  Agency  area  resident, 
passed  away  Tuesday,  Jan.  11,  2005,  in  the  Billings  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
following  a short  illness. 

Penny  as  she  was  affectionately  known  was  born  Aug.  5,  1920,  in  Benteen, 
a daughter  of  James  and  Rose  Old  Bear  Wilson,  Sr.  She  grew  up  in  the  Crow 
Agency  area  and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  Flandreau  Indian 
School  in  South  Dakota. 

Alice  married  Moses  Kauhi  in  1965  and  the  couple  lived  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  while  she  worked  as  a Nurses  Aide.  Mr.  Kauhi  died  in  1980.  She 
later  assisted  the  Backbone,  Matt  and  Old  Horn  families  with  babysitting 
duties,  while  living  in  Crow  Agency. 

She  was  a life  member  and  Deaconess  of  the  Crow  Community  Baptist  Church 
was  a Greasy  Mouth  Clan  member  and  was  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan 

Her  parents;  sisters,  Nora,  Harriett,  Dora,  Molly,  Jessie,  Marie,  Bertha 
and  Susie;  as  well  as  brothers,  Bert,  John,  James  and  Henry,  preceded 
Alice  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  traditional  adopted  daughters,  Peggy  Rising  Sun 
and  Elretta  (Vincent)  Parker,  Sr.;  her  sisters,  Phoebe  Dillon  and  Agnes 
Old  Bear;  brother,  David  Yarlott,  Sr.;  her  special  nieces,  nephews  and 
grandchildren;  as  well  as  her  extended  family  including  the  Old  Bear, 
Yarlott,  Backbone  and  Hicks  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  in  the  Crow 
Community  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

January  17,  2005 

Lydia  Vi  Medicine  Horse 

Lydia  Vi  Medicine  Horse,  48,  of  Billings  died  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  2004  of 
injuries  sustained  in  a fire. 

Funeral  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  19  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 


Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


January  12,  2005 
Rita  Marie  Devereaux 

Rita  Marie  Devereaux,  35,  of  Browning,  a dental  assistant,  died 
Wednesday,  Han.  5,  2005,  of  heart  failure  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  service  was  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Her 
funeral  was  Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Day  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Rita  was  raised  in  Browning.  In  1990,  she  married  Javier  Cruz  in 
Clarfield,  Utah.  They  divorced  in  April,  2002.  She  received  her  dental 
assistant  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  was  also  a 
Certified  Nurses  Assistant.  She  worked  as  a dental  assistant  under  Dr. 

Cheu  and  Dr.  Gunchaw  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  She  was  an  active  participant 
in  pow  wows,  stickgames,  bingo,  high  school  choir  and  traditional 
ceremonies . 

Rita  enjoyed  dancing,  singing,  baseball  and  basketball  and  shopping.  She 
loved  family  get-togethers,  visiting  with  family,  hanging  out  with  her 
nieces  and  nephews  and  nurturing  her  families'  newborns. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Jennifer  Devereaux  Cruz;  a son,  Richard 
Devereaux  Cruz;  her  mother,  Cecelia  Running  Crane  Devereaux;  sisters 
Gaylene,  Helen,  Janet,  Patricia  and  Bootsie  Running  Crane  Devereaux  and 
Theresa  Feathers;  brothers  Faron,  Wade,  Shawn  and  Lloyd  (Dibz)  Running 
Crane  Devereaux,  all  of  Browning;  her  special  friend,  Ron  Kennerly;  and 
the  children  she  raised,  Samantha,  Brytani,  Ryan,  Falicia,  Latosha,  Sheena, 
Javier,  Chris,  Sinopah,  Slim  and  Ta  Not  Running  Crane  Devereaux  and  Jimmy 
Jeff  Lane. 

Wilbur  Lee  Bear  Leggins 

Wilbur  Lee  Bear  Leggins,  43,  of  Browning,  a craftsman  and  artist,  died 
Thursday,  Ian.  6,  2005  at  a Browning  hospital.  The  cause  of  death  is 
pending  an  inquest. 

His  wake  was  held  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center.  A prayer  service  was 
Tuesday  at  Browning  United  Methodist  Church.  His  funeral  was  Wednesday  at 
the  church,  with  burial  in  Swims  Under  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Bear  Leggins  was  born  Dec.  7,  1961  in  Browning  and  was  raised  in  the 
Badger  area  and  Massachusetts.  He  worked  as  a general  laborer  and  crafted 
wonderful  Indian  art.  He  was  a member  of  the  Browning  United  Methodist 
Church . 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  playing  basketball  and  cards. 

Survivors  include  sisters  Wilma  Bull  Plume  of  Browning,  Jewell  Ramirez 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Freda  Bear  Leggins  of  Poison;  and  a brother, 

Clayton  Bear  Leggins  of  Lake  Chelan,  Wash. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Mary  and  Wilfred  Bear  Leggins; 
sisters  Mary  Lou  Bear  Leggins  and  Mary  Esther  Bear  Leggins  Smith;  and  a 
brother  Darryl  Swims  Under. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

lanuary  15,  2005 

Ernie  Polite  'Eewokso'  Pepion 

BROWNING  - Vietnam  Army  veteran  Ernie  Polite  Pepion,  61,  of  Bozeman  and 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Nation,  an  award-winning  artist  whose  Indian  name  was 
"Eewokso,"  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

His  wake  begins  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning,  with 
a rosary  service  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  center.  Funeral  Mass  is  1 p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning,  with  burial  in  St. 
Michael's  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Ernie  is  survived  by  his  brother.  Dale  Pepion  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation; 
sisters  Julene  Kennerly,  Elouise  Cobell  and  Karen  Powell,  all  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation,  and  Joy  Ketah  of  Seattle;  many  nephews  and  nieces;  and 
two  aunts,  Theo  Crawford  and  Phoebe  Magee. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Polite  and  Catherine  Pepion; 
sisters  Shirley,  Faye  and  Thelma;  grandparents,  Alex  and  Lily  DuBray  and 
Frank  and  Annie  Pepion. 

Ernie  Polite  (Eewokso)  Pepion,  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  artist, 
passed  away  on  Ian.  13,  2005,  surrounded  by  family. 

Ernie  was  born  May  11,  1943,  to  Polite  and  Catherine  Pepion,  and  grew  up 
on  the  Pepion  Ranch  on  Blacktail  Creek.  He  attended  schools  at  Grandview 
and  Valier.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam  and  was  decorated  for 
his  service.  After  Vietnam,  he  survived  a car  accident  that  left  him  a 
quadriplegic.  This  did  not  stop  Ernie.  He  went  on  to  earn  his  Master's 
Degree  from  Montana  State  University.  He  continued  with  his  career  in  art 
in  Bozeman  where  he  resided  until  recently  when,  due  to  health  issues,  he 
moved  home. 

Ernie  is  the  2005  recipient  of  the  Montana  Governor's  Award  for  the  Arts 
and  was  honored  at  home  and  in  Helena.  Ernie  is  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  and  honors.  His  life  touched  so  many  people  and  his  greatest  award 
was  the  special  gift  they  all  received  from  him.  "Don't  sweat  the  small 
stuff,"  was  one  of  his  favorite  sayings. 

A tribute  story  about  Ernie  will  be  on  the  10  p.m.  KRTV  newscast  on 
Sunday. 

January  16,  2005 

Shannon  Lee  Vielle  Spotted  Eagle 

BROWNING  - Shannon  Lee  Vielle  Spotted  Eagle,  infant  son  of  David  Lee 
Spotted  Eagle  and  Shelley  R.  Vielle  of  Browning,  died  of  heart  problems 
Thursday  in  Great  Falls. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Dim  Little  Bull  residence.  No.  5 Easter 
Egg  Homes,  in  Browning,  with  a rosary  at  7 this  evening.  Shannon's  funeral 
is  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Little  Bull  residence,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Shannon  is  survived  by  sisters  Theresa 
Spotted  Eagle  and  Deidra  Hobbs;  a brother,  Brandon  Spotted  Eagle; 
grandparents  William  and  Laurie  Vielle,  Joyce  Vielle  and  Eula  Little  Bull; 
his  great-grandpa,  James  Little  Bull;  aunts  Leona  "Gal"  Spotted  Eagle  and 
BJ  Little  Bull;  and  uncles  William  "Fatty"  Vielle,  Darren  Vielle,  Francis 
Vielle  and  Leon  Spotted  Eagle,  all  of  Browning. 

Shannon  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Delma  Spotted  Eagle, 
and  his  great-grandmother,  Mabel  Little  Bull. 

Shannon  was  born  Nov.  22,  2004,  in  Browning.  He  liked  listening  to  music. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

January  15,  2005 

Ernie  Polite  (Eewokso)  Pepion 

BLACKFEET  NATION  - Ernie  Polite  (Eewokso)  Pepion,  61,  of  Bozeman  and  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Nation,  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  artist,  passed 
away  in  a Great  Falls  hospital  of  natural  causes  on  Thursday,  Jan.  13, 

2005,  surrounded  by  family. 

Ernie  was  born  May  11,  1943,  to  Polite  and  Catherine  Pepion  and  grew  up 
on  the  Pepion  Ranch  on  Blacktail  Creek.  He  attended  schools  in  Grandview 
and  Valier. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam  and  was  decorated  for  his  service. 
After  Vietnam,  he  survived  a car  accident  that  left  him  a quadriplegic. 

This  did  not  stop  Ernie.  He  went  on  to  earn  his  master's  degree  from 
Montana  State  University.  He  continued  with  his  career  in  art  in  Bozeman, 
where  he  resided  until  recently  when  due  to  health  issues  he  moved  home. 

Ernie  was  the  2005  recipient  of  the  Montana  Governor's  Award  for  the 
Arts  and  was  honored  at  home  and  in  Helena.  Ernie  was  the  recipient  of 
many  awards  and  honors.  His  life  touched  so  many  people  and  his  greatest 
award  was  the  special  gift  they  all  received  from  him.  "Don't  sweat  the 
small  stuff,"  was  one  of  his  favorite  sayings. 

Ernie  (Eewokso)  is  survived  by  his  brother.  Dale  Pepion  of  the  Blackfeet 
Nation;  sisters  Julene  Kennerly,  Elouise  Cobell  and  Karen  Powell,  all  of 


the  Blackfeet  Nation,  and  Doy  Ketah  of  Seattle;  many  nephews  and  nieces; 
and  two  aunts,  Theo  Crawford  and  Phoebe  Magee. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Polite  and  Catherine  Pepion; 
sisters  Shirley,  Faye  and  Thelma;  and  grandparents  Alex  and  Lily  DuBray 
and  Frank  and  Annie  Pepion. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Saturday,  Ian.  15,  at  the  Eagle  Shield 
Center  in  Browning  with  a rosary  service  at  the  center  at  7 p.m.  Monday. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church  in  Browning.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Michael's  Cemetery. 

Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

A tribute  story  about  Ernie  will  be  on  the  10  p.m.  Sunday,  Ian.  16,  KRTV 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
December  2004 

Mary  Hewey 

Mary  E.  Hunter  Hewey  died  on  Dec.  15,  2004.  Mary,  also  known  as  Erma, 
was  born  to  Charles  B.  and  Dulia  (Sorrell)  Hunter  on  Sept.  7,  1924,  in  St. 
Ignatius.  She  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
and  was  known  for  her  doll-making,  miniature  houses,  and  all  kinds  of  arts 
and  crafts.  She  was  schooled  at  the  Ursuline  School  and  government  school. 
She  had  a baby  when  she  herself  was  just  a child;  his  name  was  Frank 
"Micky"  Sorrell,  who  was  adopted  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Frank  and  Liza 
Sorrell.  She  joined  the  Army  (served  in  WWII),  where  she  met  her  first 
husband.  They  had  one  daughter,  Lisa  lean  "Peepsie;"  they  later  divorced. 
She  later  met  and  married  Ray  Hewey  and  together  they  raised  two  daughters 
Lisa  lean  and  Vicky.  They  resided  in  Florida. 

She  was  proceeded  in  death  by  her  husband  Ray  Hewey,  parents,  her  baby 
sister  Catherine  (Frances)  Hunter,  and  Mae  (Maisy)  Alexander;  brothers 
Clarence,  lohn  I "Duke,"  Charles  Hunter  lr.;  and  her  son  Frank. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  daughters;  grandchildren  Adrienne,  Bryan, 
lake,  Michelle,  Tricia,  Georgette,  Nora  Chippewa  Nelson  (Micky's 
daughter);  eight  great  grandchildren;  a very  special  triple-great- 
grandchild,  KaLynn;  two  brothers,  lody  Hunter  (St.  Ignatius)  and  Clarence 
(Dorothy)  Hunter  (Arlee);  and  many  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  and  a memorial  dinner  to  celebrate  her  life 
will  take  place  at  the  family  reunion  in  May  of  2005. 

Darlene  Matt 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Darlene  Courchane  Matt,  68,  died  suddenly  at  her  home 
here  on  Dec.  4,  2004.  She  had  been  a resident  of  the  Mission  Valley  for 
more  than  40  years.  Darlene  was  born  on  May  10,  1936,  at  the  old  Holy 
Family  Hospital  in  St.  Ignatius.  She  lived  on  the  reservation  until  1941, 
when  the  family  moved  to  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Wash.,  eventually  settling  in 
the  Wenatchee  Valley  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  She  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  worked  in  the  apple,  pear  and  cherry  orchards  during  the  1940s. 
She  attended  schools  in  Wenatchee  during  this  time  and  into  the  early 
1950s.  She  was  a member  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  a descendent 
of  Docko  Finlay.  She  was  married  twice,  first  to  George  Washington 
Hansbrough  on  Nov.  13,  1954,  in  Indiana.  Together  they  had  five  children: 
Sharon  Marie,  Sheryl  Lea,  Nancy  Lynn,  Darla  Gwynn  and  George  Michael 
Hansbrough.  She  and  George  were  later  divorced.  She  then  married  Basil 
"Bob"  Matt  on  May  26,  1967,  in  Montana.  They  had  one  son,  Robert  Charles 
Matt.  Darlene  was  a good  homemaker  and  very  good  cook.  She  was  known  for 
her  canned  pickles  and  even  cooked  a large  turkey  this  last  Thanksgiving. 
As  a hobby  she  collected  Santa  Claus  and  turtle  figures.  She  and  Bob  owned 
and  operated  the  Silver  Dollar  Bar  in  St.  Ignatius  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  husbands;  her  daughter,  Nancy  Estevez; 
grandsons  David  Dames  Hansbrough,  Dim  Monroe  Pickering,  and  Donathan 
Charles  Pickering;  a great-grandson,  Dason  Pickering  Dr.;  her  parents, 
Louis  and  Viola  Ashley;  two  brothers.  Dames  Doseph  and  Dale  Louis 
Courchane;  and  four  sisters,  Mary  Therese  Courchane,  Adrianna  Courchane, 


Leota  Lorraine  "Rainsey"  Zaste,  and  Donna  May  Baylor. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Sharon  Hansbrough  (St.  Ignatius), 
Sheryl  Harmon  and  her  husband,  Larry  (Eatonville,  WA),  Darla  Clement  and 
her  husband,  Allen  (Texarkana, TX) ; sons  George  Hansbrough  (St.  Ignatius), 
and  Robert  Matt  and  his  wife,  Sharlena  (St.  Ignatius);  a sister,  Lilly 
"Sassy"  Hones  and  her  husband,  Oreon  A.  (Missoula);  one  brother,  David 
"Chalky"  and  his  wife,  Pam  (East  Wenatchee,  WA);  her  very  special  dog, 
Addy;  many  nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  grandchildren  and  great  - 
-grandchildren;  a nephew  special  to  her,  Steve  A.  Courchane  (St. 

Ignatius);  and  her  god-children.  Rose  Tellier  and  Charles  Zepeda  (both  of 
St.  Ignatius). 

A wake  was  conducted  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  celebration 
of  Mass  took  place  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment 
followed  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

Hanuary  12,  2005 

Joseph  LaMere 

ROCKY  BOY  - Joseph  Lawrence  LaMere,  75,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  30,  2004,  at 
his  home  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  of  natural  causes. 

A wake  service  was  held  Jan.  4,  with  his  funeral  service  at  10  a.m.  Jan. 
5,  both  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  at  Rocky  Boy.  Burial  followed  at 
the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Joseph  was  born  July  2,  1929,  in  Rocky  Boy  to  William  and  Josephine 
(Smith)  LaMere.  He  attended  schools  in  Rocky  Boy  and  Great  Falls. 

He  married  Margaret  Renteria  on  Aug.  30,  1968,  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 
The  couple  lived  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  for  awhile  and  then  moved  to  the 
Spokane  area. 

Joseph  enjoyed  attending  powwows,  playing  stick  games,  taking  walks  and 
being  with  his  family.  He  was  a real  people  person  and  loved  visiting  with 
others . 

Joseph  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  four  brothers  and  four 
sisters . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  children, 

Deborah  McJoe,  Sandra  McJoe  and  Vicki  LaMere,  all  of  Spokane,  Wash., 

Selena  Martinez  of  Wapato,  Wash.,  Theresa  LaMere,  Joseph  LaMere  Jr.  and 
Mary  Stilson,  all  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Pete  LaMere  of  Kellogg,  Idaho, 

William  Lamere  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Bobbie  LaMere  of  Great  Falls,  Debbie 
Lee  of  Ronan,  Patty  Jo  Woodward  of  White  Swan,  Wash.,  Betty  Causey  of 
Worley,  Idaho,  and  Carol  McCloure  of  Ronan;  brother,  Mike  LaMere  of  Great 
Falls;  and  sisters.  Rose  Newton  of  Box  Elder  and  Patcey  Fookes  of  Bynam. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Lucille  Yellow  Robe 

ROCKY  BOY  - Lucille  Elizabeth  (Chapican)  Yellow  Robe,  63,  died  Monday, 
Jan.  10,  2005,  at  Benefis  Care  Center  East  in  Great  Falls  as  the  result  of 
a massive  brain  aneurism  she  sustained  Jan.  2 at  her  home.  Lucille  had 
indicated  her  desire  to  be  an  organ  donor,  and  her  family  supported  her 
request . 

A wake  was  scheduled  for  noon  Tuesday  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church 
at  Rocky  Boy  with  the  burial  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery  at  1 p.m.  today. 

Her  funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran 
Church.  A feast  will  follow  the  service  and  all  friends  of  Lucy  are 
invited  to  celebrate  her  life. 

Lucille  was  born  Nov.  22,  1941,  at  Fort  Que  Appele  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada  to  William  and  Mary  Chapican  on  the  Canadian  Reserve.  Lucille  came 
to  Montana  in  the  mid  1950s  and  resided  in  Havre  until  moving  to  Great 
Falls  in  the  mid  '70s. 

She  married  Ron  Mittchum  in  1960.  They  later  divorced.  In  1964,  Lucy 
married  Joe  Yellow  Robe  in  Havre.  They  were  divorced  in  November  of  1975, 
and  she  moved  to  Great  Falls. 

Lucy  loved  little  children  and  they  loved  her.  Her  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  were  the  most  important  people  in  her  life.  Lucy  was 


employed  with  Head  Start  as  a bus  aide  and  kitchen  worker  in  Havre.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  was  employed  as  a cook  with  the  Great  Falls  Head 
Start  program. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  sisters,  Teresa  (William) 
Stump,  lean  (Staphles)  Chapican,  Martha  (Sam)  Pasquale  and  Elsie 
(Belgarde)  Chapican. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Ronica  Mittchum  of  New  York  City,  N.Y., 
Rona  (Charles)  Walsh  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Michelle  Yellow  Robe  of  Great  Falls 
LuAnna  Yellow  Robe-Wilson  of  Kent,  Wash.,  and  Marissa  Yellow  Robe  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  sons,  Sheldon  Yellow  Robe  and  Nathan  Yellow  Robe,  both  of 
Seattle,  Wash.;  brother,  Raymond  Chapican  of  Havre;  numerous  grandchildren 
great-grandchildren,  nephews,  nieces,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins;  and 
companion  of  many  years.  Bob  Rabine  of  Great  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

January  16,  2005 
Edgar  Smith  Sr.,  75 

Lifelong  Alaska  resident  Edgar  Smith  Sr.,  75,  died  Ian.  13,  2005,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A memorial  service  for  family  members  and  friends  in  Anchorage  will  be 
at  4 p.m.  today  at  Jewel  Lake  Plaza,  8300  Jewel  Lake  Road.  Burial  will 
take  place  in  Sand  Point. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  April  4,  1929,  in  Belkofski  (east  of  Cold  Bay)  to 
Christina  and  Edward  Smith.  He  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  in 
Sitka . 

During  the  early  1950s,  he  worked  for  Sitka's  medical  transportation 
service  and  while  living  in  Sitka  served  in  the  home  National  Guard, 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  from  President  Truman. 

Mr.  Smith  served  as  an  Aleut  Corp.  board  member  during  its  formative 
years . 

His  family  wrote:  "Mr.  Smith  was  a retired  commercial  fisherman  who 
loved  the  sea  and  the  outdoors.  He  was  an  avid  hunter  and  gatherer  of 
cultural  and  traditional  seafoods.  He  loved  to  entertain  his  family  and 
friends  with  colorful  stories  of  his  fishing  and  hunting  experiences." 

Mr.  Smith  is  survived  by  his  former  wife  and  friend,  Carol  Smith;  sons 
and  daughters-in-law,  Edgar  II  and  Shirlee,  Jim  and  Hillary,  and  Edward 
Smith;  daughter,  Connie  Calugan;  grandsons,  Edgar  III,  Jim  II,  Brandon  and 
Karl  Smith,  and  Eric,  Kyle,  Ronald  and  Anthony  Calugan;  granddaughters, 
Shelee  and  Annee  Smith  and  Krystal  and  Gina  Calugan;  and  extended  family 
in  the  Aleutians  and  throughout  Alaska  and  the  Lower  48. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

January  16,  2005 

Patricia  Nan  Blondin 

Patricia  Nan  Blondin  (Hall)  passed  away  peacefully  in  her  sleep  Jan.  12, 
2005,  at  her  home  in  Tok  just  three  weeks  shy  of  her  60th  birthday. 

Patty  was  born  Jan.  30,  1945  and  raised  in  Kodiak  along  with  her  sister 
Elizabeth  (Jeannie)  Compton,  brothers  Edmund  (Eddie)  Hall  and  Willie  Hall. 

Patty  spent  a few  years  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  then  returned  to 
Alaska  to  settle  in  Eagle,  where  she  raised  her  family  and  lived  a Russian 
Aleut  and  Athabascan  traditional  lifestyle,  learning  from  the  elders  of 
Eagle  Village. 

Patty  was  an  active  member  of  the  school  board  and  helped  implement  the 
Head  Start  Programs.  For  a time  she  also  worked  as  the  village  health  aide 
She  was  very  happy  in  Eagle  and  she  and  her  sister  enjoyed  the  company  of 
many  friends.  Everyone  knew  that  there  was  always  a spot  at  Patty's  table 
for  them. 

Patty  settled  in  Tok,  where  she  worked  and  devoted  herself  to  the  Tanana 
Chiefs  Elders  Program. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  Betty  Hall  and  father  Willard 


Hall,  sister  Elizabeth  (leannie)  Hall,  brother  Edmund  (Eddie)  Hall  and  son 
lason  Miettunen. 

She  is  survived  and  will  be  dearly  missed  by  daughters  Betty  Weeks  and 
Florence  (Sam)  Miettunen;  son  Richard  Standish;  brother  Willie  Hall; 
nephew  Wade  Hall;  grandchildren  lason  and  Wayne  Weeks,  Hailey  Standish, 
Kanisha  Quincy,  loseph  and  Williem  Barfield;  and  many  friends  throughout 
Alaska . 

In  lieu  of  services,  there  will  be  a celebration  of  her  life  Tuesday, 
lan.  18,  2005,  at  the  Weeks  resident  at  448  Eagle  Ridge  Road  from  5-7  p.m. 
You  are  welcome  to  bring  a covered  dish. 

Arrangements  cared  for  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home  & Crematory 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
lanuary  13,  2005 
Flossie  Edna  Curley 

CURLEY  Flossie  Edna  - At  Iroquois  Lodge,  Ohsweken  on  Wednesday,  lanuary 
12,  2005  at  the  age  of  82  years; 

wife  of  the  late  Clifford  Oliver  Curley;  loving  mother  of  Larry  and  Kay 
of  Six  Nations,  loyce  and  the  late  Carson  Bomberry  of  California,  Ronald 
and  Barb  of  Six  Nations,  Carole  and  Gary  Kerekes  of  Vancouver,  Rick  and 
Dale  of  Six  Nations,  and  the  late  Lloyd  Curley;  dear  grandmother  of  13 
grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren;  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  and 
Ida  (Austin)  Gallea.  Sister  of  Bernie  Brigoon,  lohn  (lack)  Gallea,  and  the 
late  Granville  Brigoon,  and  Royetta  Swanson;  also  survived  by  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Friday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be 
held  at  the  Garlow  Line  Baptist  Church,  Six  Nations  on  Saturday,  lanuary 
15,  2005  at  11  a.  m.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

lanuary  11,  2005 

George  Kaisowatum 

KAISOWATUM  - On  Sunday,  lanuary  9,  2005,  George  William  Kaisowatum  was 
called  home  by  The  Creator  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Pius  and  Minnie;  brothers,  Victor 
(Elsie),  Thomas  (Agnes)  and  Charles;  sister,  Violet;  mother-in-law,  Mary 
Louise  Rockthunder. 

George  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Leon  (Kelly),  Shane  (Nadine),  and 
Preston;  daughters,  Leona  and  Denise;  grandson  he  raised,  Daniel  and  his 
son, Trinity;  granddaughter  he  raised,  Danielle  and  her  son,  Tyresse  as 
well  as  numerous  other  grandchildren . 

George  was  known  as  a loving,  kind  person.  He  took  great  pride  in  seeing 
the  successful  results  of  his  hard  work.  George  will  also  be  dearly  missed 
by  the  many  elderly  people  he  took  time  to  visit  on  numerous  occasions. 
George  will  remain  in  our  hearts  for  evermore  and  will  be  dearly  missed  by 
all. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  4:30  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  lanuary  12,  2005  at  Piapot 
Band  Hall,  Piapot  First  Nation.  Funeral  Service  will  take  place  at  11:00  a. 
m.  on  Thursday,  lanuary  13,  2005  at  Piapot  Band  Hall  with  Elders 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Piapot  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

George's  family  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  of  4E,  Pioneer  Village  for 
the  special  kindness  and  care  given  to  George. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements.  359-7776. 

Robert  Mckay 

MCKAY  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  Robert 
Stanly  McKay  (Tony)  of  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation,  Broadview,  Sask.  on 
Saturday,  lanuary  8,  2005  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex  on 
Wednesday,  lanuary  12,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.,  with  Rev.  Edmund  Gordon 


officiating.  Interment  in  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery.  The  wake  will  be  held  in 
the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex  Tuesday  evening  and  prayer  service  at  7:30  p.m. 

Robert  McKay  Jr.  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Robert  and  Adeline 
McKay;  brothers  Bernard  (Johnny)  and  Terry  and  sister  Agnes. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Hazel  McKay;  children  Roberta  (Lyle) 
Acoose  and  Stacey  Francis;  grandchildren : Devon,  Hallie,  Niomi  and  Mason; 
sisters:  Elsie  (Abe)  Doell,  Barons,  Alta.;  Betty  (Francis)  McArthur, 
Whitebear  F.N.;  Joyce  (Lance)  Carnine,  Lethbridge,  Alta,  and  Priscilla 
Wills,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  aunt  Lorraine  Cope,  Broadview,  Sask.  and  also  many 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  sisters-inlaw  and  friends.  Tony's  quick  wit 
humor  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

January  15,  2005 

Bernard  Bob 

BERNARD  CHARLES  MIKISIW  (GOLDEN  EAGLE)  BOB  - January  19, 1947- January  13, 
2005  of  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  With  great  sadness,  the  family  of 
Bernard  Charles  Bob,  announces  his  passing  to  the  Spirit  World  on  January 
13,  2005. 

Predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Jack  and  Eliza  Bob,  Father  Robert  Bob, 
brothers  Robert  Wallace  Bob  and  David  Bob,  Fatherin-law  Fred  Bear,  and 
Grandson  in  infancy  Jody  Bob. 

Bernard  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  loving  wife  Faith  Bob,  Sons  Terrance 
Bob,  Michael  (Melinda)  Bob,  daughters  Colleen  (Fern)  Bobb,  Vida  (Jr.) 
McArthur  and  grandchildren  Kayla  (Patty),  Kirsten  (Gracie),  Kaitlynn, 
Hayden  (Putta,  Putta)  Me  Arthur;  Arlen,  Brenna,  Kasha  & Kenzie  Bobb;  Sage, 
Colby  (Alex)  & Cory  Bob;  Justin  (Buddy),  Alicia  (Pretty),  Jessica  (Big 
Silly)  Bob.  Mother  Verna  Bob  of  Broadview  Centennial  Lodge,  Sisters  Sandra 
George  of  Ochapowace,  and  Freda  A Bear  of  Ochapowace.  Uncles  Ernest  Bob, 
Mervin  Bob  of  Kahkewistahaw  and  Aunt  Marceline  Alexson.  Mother  in  law 
Grace  Bear  (Ochapowace)  and  many  brother  in  laws,  sister  in  laws  and  their 
families  Adopted  Brother  Pat  (Lorraine)  Bugler.  Adopted  daughter  Cheryl 
Bob  Redstar  and  Son  Patrick  Bobb.  Many  nephews  and  nieces  and  other 
Grandchildren . 

Bernard  believed  in  his  culture  and  was  a great  powwow  singer.  He  had 
many  friends  and  traveled  many  places  promoting  his  culture.  Bernard 
served  as  a leader  to  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  as  Chief  & Councillor  for 
many  years.  He  was  always  involved  with  First  Nation  Governance,  always 
promoting  Economic  Development  as  the  way  to  Self-sufficiency.  Bernard 
worked  at  the  Yorkton  Tribal  Council  in  the  area  of  Economic  Development 
for  11  years.  Bernard  did  many  things  that  he  enjoyed.  He  was  a bus  driver 
for  many  years  and  he  loved  hunting  and  fishing.  Bernard  loved  music  and 
was  a musician  (original  Rambler) . He  prized  his  buffalo  herd  and  his 
cattle  herd.  Bernard  loved  to  travel  to  Powwow's  and  other  gatherings  with 
his  group  Crooked  Lake  Agency  Singer's.  He  shared  his  gift  of  singing  with 
the  young  people  by  teaching  them  to  sing.  Bernard  would  answer  the  call 
to  attend  any  function  to  sing,  as  he  believed  he  had  to  share  with  all. 

He  had  a very  distinct  singing  voice  that  will  be  missed  by  all.  A Wake 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  January  16,  2005  at  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex  with 
prayers  at  7pm.  A Traditional  Feast  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  17, 
2005  at  12pm  (noon)  with  Funeral  Services  to  follow  at  2pm.  Reverend 
Hector  Bunnie  will  be  officiating  with  Interment  to  follow  at  the 
Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery . (Traditional  Wake  & Funeral:  No  children  please). 

Arrangemnets  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Louis  Gaynold  Whiteman 

WHITEMAN  - LOUIS  GAYNOLD  late  of  Lakeview  Lodge  Personal  Care  Home, 
Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation,  born  December  20,  1940,  went  to  be  with 
his  Creator  January  13,  2005. 

Predeceased  by  his  father  Alex  Whiteman,  1941;  mother  Lucy  Desjarlais 
Whiteman,  1982; 

Louis  is  survived  by  his  sister  Virginia  Amyotte,  Regina;  brother  Ronald 


(Linda)  Whiteman,  Cowessess  First  Nation;  sons  Grant  Whiteman,  Saskatoon 
and  Stacy  Francis,  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation;  daughters  Gayle  McKay  and 
Gina  Whiteman,  Regina  and  Glenna  Whiteman,  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation; 
14  grandchildren;  2 great  granddaughters;  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Wake  Service  to  be  held  on  Monday,  lanuary  17,  2005  at  5:00  P.M.  at 
Standing  Buffalo  School  Gym.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
lanuary  18,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  at  the  Gym.  Interment  to  follow  in  Whiteman 
Cemetery,  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

lanuary  12,  2005 

Dennis  Steele 

MR.  DENNIS  STEELE  beloved  husband  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Long  Time  Squirrel  of 
the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  at  his  home  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  lanuary 
6,  2005  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  lanuary  12,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Thursday,  lanuary  13,  2004  at  11:00  A.M. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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January  29,  2005 

Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Abenaki  alamikos/greetings  maker  moon 
Mohawk  tsothohrhko:wa/moon  of  the  big  cold 
Blackfeet  aisstoyiimsstaa/causes  cold  weather  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  American_Indian_Alliance  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We  are  told  to  think  about  the  greater  good  of  the  community. 
What  we're  really  being  asked  to  do  is  step  aside  again." 
Monica  Charles,  Lower  Elwha  Klallam 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  i 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

| languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  i 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

| let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  opening  article  in  this  issue  decribes  the  Bush  administration's 
continuing  efforts  to  limit  the  federal  government's  liability  for 
mismanaging  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust  funds. 

Later  in  this  issue  you  will  read  that  urban  Indians  in  Albuquerque  are 
facing  dismal  health  care,  at  best,  and  in  many  cases  - none. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  dollars  owed  native  people  and  dollars  for  health  care 
promised  in  treaty-after-treaty  would  be  available  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  content  with  being  president  instead  of  seeking  to  be 
the  emperor  of  the  world.  That's  how  I read  his  inaugural  address.  Your 
mileage  may  vary. 

If  Gearge  W.  Bush  realy  wants  fairness  and  democracy  in  the  world  it 
might  be  good  if  he  started  by  fulfilling  obligations  to  the  first  People 
of  this  land. 


The  outright  bigotry  described  by  Natives  in  two  articles... 

"Victims  of  South  Dakota  Injustice  speak  out"  and  "Tribe  tells  of  years  of 
bias  in  Port  Angeles"  may  be  news  to  the  newspapers  that  published  them, 
but  not  to  any  Indian,  anywhere.  I have  personally  witnessed  it  every 
single  place  I have  lived...  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  California, 
Texas,  Florida . . . 


It  just  seens  to  me  there's  a LOT  of  things  that  need  to  be  corrected  in 
Indian  Country  before  George  Walker  Bush  sends  our  sons  and  daughters  off 
to  set  things  right  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a bonus,  some  of  those 
sons  and  daughters  might  actually  live  to  enjoy  their  own  families. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Bush  administration  seeks  to  limit  trust  liability 
January  20,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  is  once  again  trying  to  limit  the  federal 
government's  liability  for  mismanaging  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust 
funds . 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Department  of  Justice  asked  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  pull  back  the  reins  on  a slew  of  historical  accounting  lawsuits 
filed  by  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  Government  lawyers  said  the  claims 
could  "substantially  increase"  the  government's  liability  for  failing  to 
manage  trust  funds  dating  as  far  back  as  100  years. 

"Both  the  number  and  the  potential  dollar  value  of  possible  breach-of- 
trust  claims  against  the  United  States  are  enormous,"  the  attorneys  wrote 
on  January  7. 

The  petition,  filed  in  a case  involving  two  Wyoming  tribes,  is  the 
second  time  the  administration  has  asked  the  nation's  highest  court  to 
intervene  in  the  trust  fund  fiasco.  During  Bush's  first  term,  government 
lawyers  warned  that  the  U.S.  would  be  on  the  hook  for  billions  if 
mismanagement  lawsuits  were  allowed  to  continue. 

That  effort  largely  failed.  In  two  split  decisions,  members  of  the  court 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  tribes  and  individual  Indians  to  seek  damages  for 
mismanagement  of  their  trust  assets.  The  justices  also  declined  to  endorse 
the  administration's  limited  view  of  the  trust  relationship. 

But  defeat  hasn't  stopped  the  Interior  Department  from  trying  to  curtail 
its  responsibilities.  In  the  Cobell  lawsuit  over  the  Individual  Indian 
Money  (IIM)  trust,  for  example,  officials  have  narrowly  construed  their 
duty  to  conduct  an  historical  accounting  by  refusing  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  inception  of  the  trust  in  1887  and  ignoring  whether  payments 
actually  made  it  into  the  accounts. 

Those  two  issues  are  at  the  heart  of  the  case  at  issue  before  the  court. 
On  the  first  point,  the  administration  is  challenging  an  appropriations 
rider  that  gave  tribes  and  individual  Indians  more  time  to  file  breach  of 
trust  lawsuits.  On  the  second,  the  government  says  trust  beneficiaries  are 
not  entitled  to  damages  for  payments  that,  for  whatever  reason,  were  never 
collected . 

The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  arrived  at  a different  conclusion 
on  both  issues.  In  a ruling  last  April,  a 2-1  majority  said  the  rider 
lifts  the  customary  six-year  statute  of  limitations  imposed  on  lawsuits 
against  the  government  and  said  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the 
Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  were  entitled  to  pre-judgment  interest  on  lease 
money  that  never  made  it  into  their  accounts  or  was  delayed. 

The  rider,  which  first  appeared  in  the  1990  Interior  appropriations  act, 
is  a significant  issue  because  several  other  tribes  have  cited  it  as  part 
of  their  cases.  As  interpreted  by  lower  courts,  the  provision  has  allowed 
tribes  to  seek  damages  dating  as  far  back  as  the  early  1900s. 

But  in  the  government's  view,  the  tribes  would  only  be  allowed  to  go 
back  six  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  lawsuit.  If  the  high  court 
agrees,  trust  beneficiaries  could  lost  out  on  millions. 

"If  suits  alleging  breach  of  the  government's  trust  obligations  - in 
this  case,  for  claims  arising  out  of  events  dating  back  to  1946  - may 


proceed  without  regard  to  the  otherwise-applicable  statute  of  limitations, 
both  the  potential  dollar  amounts  of  any  recoveries  that  the  plaintiffs 
may  ultimately  obtain,  and  the  burden  and  expense  of  locating,  assembling, 
and  assessing  the  evidence  necessary  to  resolve  the  claims  of  trust 
mismanagement,  will  be  greatly  increased,"  DOD  wrote  in  the  petition. 

The  second  point  is  equally  important  because  mismanagement  cases  are 
often  based  on  allegations  that  tribes  and  individual  Indians  never 
received  the  proper  amount  of  money  for  use  of  their  land,  minerals  or 
other  natural  resources.  But  the  Bush  administration  says  the  government 
can't  be  liable  for  "money  that  was  never  paid  into  the  trust  in  the  first 
place,"  according  to  the  attorneys. 

Also,  the  attorneys  are  advancing  a view  held  by  Special  Trustee  Ross 
Swimmer  and  others  that  an  historical  accounting  is  limited  to  "monetary 
assets,"  not  the  actual  trust  assets.  This  interpretation  has  allowed  the 
administration  to  complete  the  accounting  within  five  years  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $335  million. 

After  the  Federal  Circuit  ruling,  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the 
Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  agreed  to  settle  their  sand  and  gravel  claims  for 
$2.75  million  and  their  oil  and  gas  claims  $12  million.  But  the  tribes  and 
the  government  agreed  to  preserve  their  right  to  appeal. 

The  tribes  have  exercised  that  right  and  are  disputing  part  of  the 
ruling  that  said  they  weren't  entitled  to  the  damages  for  mismanagement  of 
trust  assets.  The  tribes  argue  that  they  didn't  receive  the  best  price  for 
their  sand  and  gravel  but  the  circuit  court  ruled  there  was  no  fiduciary 
or  statutory  duty  to  do  so. 

"Congress  was  concerned  not  only  about  improper  handling  of  trust  funds, 
but  also  'losses  to  trust  funds'  due  to  the  government's  mismanagement  of 
trust  assets,"  the  tribes  responded  in  their  petition. 

The  tribal  response  to  the  government's  petition  is  due  February  7.  The 
government's  response  to  the  tribal  petition  is  due  February  2. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Victims  of  South  Dakota  injustice  speak  out 

Advocates  say  court  decisions  will  help  keep  Indian  families  intact 

PIERRE  SD 

Ruth  Steinberger 

January  19,  2005 

Editors  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  reports  detailing  court 
decisions  that  have  significant  implications  for  the 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Two  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  decisions  released  recently  signaled 
strong  victories  for  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  a federal  law  passed  in 
1978  intended  to  halt  the  removal  of  Indian  children  from  their  families. 

This  is  an  issue  affecting  families  in  every  tribe  in  America. 

In  both  cases,  actions  by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Social  Services 
that  resulted  in  family  terminations  were  deemed  by  the  South  Dakota 
Supreme  Court  to  have  been  handled  outside  of  the  provisions  of  ICWA. 

These  complicated  cases  signal  victories  for  Indian  people  who  are  trying 
to  keep  families  together. 

In  a case  involving  a Rapid  City  family,  a judge  overturned  a lower 
court  decision  that  preempted  the  federal  law  known  as  ICWA  by  a federal 
law  called  the  Adoption  Safe  Families  Act  (ASFA),  a 1996  law  intended  to 
speed  up  family  terminations  and  adoptive  placements  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  hope  of  family  reunification,  such  as  where  a parent  has  killed  a 
sibling  of  the  child. 


In  a second  case  the  count  upheld  standards  for  individuals  who  are  used 
as  an,  'expert  witness'  in  an  ICWA  case,  overturning  a family  termination 
based  on  testimony  by  someone  who  the  parents  as  well  a the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  contended  was  not  qualified  to  be  used  as  an  expert  witness. 

In  the  first  decision,  the  court  found  that  ASFA  does  not  release  the 
state  from  having  to  follow  the  mandates  of  ICWA  regarding  making  efforts 
to  locate  appropriate  family  or  tribal  placements  for  the  child  even  if 
termination  is  to  take  place. 

In  the  court  opinion  Justice  Konenkamp  wrote,  'Under  the  Adoption  and 
Safe  Families  Act  (ASFA),  enacted  in  1997,  "reasonable  efforts"  to  reunify 
a family  are  not  required  before  termination  of  parental  rights  when  a 
parent  has  a pattern  of  abusive  or  neglectful  behavior  constituting  an 
aggravated  circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 
(ICWA),  enacted  in  1978,  provides  special  rules  for  the  needs  of  Indian 
children  and  families.  We  conclude  that  ASFA  does  not  override  the 
requirements  of  ICWA." 

Peg  Eagan,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Attorney  said,  "The  clear 
language  that  says  that  in  no  way  does  a finding  that  ASFA  applies  to  the 
case  overall  release  the  state  from  following  the  provisions  of  ICWA." 

ASFA  includes  five  circumstances  in  which  the  state  is  relieved  from 
making  active  efforts  to  reunite  the  family  including  violent  offenses. 
South  Dakota  added  three  more  circumstances,  making  eight  ASFA  provisions 
altogether  in  South  Dakota  law.  Eagan  added  that,  "Two  of  these  three  fall 
disproportionately  on  Indian  families."  Eagan  added  that  if  this  case  had 
been  decided  differently,  and  it  was  determined  that  ASFA  overrode  ICWA, 
the  added  circumstances  of  South  Dakota  ASFA  would  have  seriously  impacted 
Indian  families. 

Supported  heavily  by  the  private  adoption  lobby  in  congress,  ASFA 
accelerates  the  process  toward  termination  and  adoption  in  cases  without 
hope  of  family  reunification.  On  the  other  hand,  ICWA  provides  stability 
for  Indian  children  by  slowing  down  or  halting  removal  and  searching  for 
relative  contact  and  placing  the  child  within  the  extended  family  or 
within  the  child's  tribe. 

The  removal  of  Indian  children  from  their  families  throughout  the  last 
century  is  a painful  issue  affecting  thousands  of  families,  and  is 
recognized  to  be  tied  to  the  rates  of  depression,  suicide,  alcoholism  and 
substance  abuse  shaking  the  foundation  of  tribal  communities. 

Sandy  White  Hawk  is  founder  of  First  Americans  Orphans  Association  and 
is  a victim  of  Indian  child  removal  in  the  pre-ICWA  era.  White  Hawk 
cheered  the  recent  decisions  saying,  "I  was  very  excited  to  see  that  the 
South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  said  that  ASFA  can't  take  precedence  over  ICWA. 
The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  is  a federal  law.  We  see  time  and  time  again 
where  the  states  do  not  recognize  it  as  a federal  law."  White  Hawk 
continued,  "We  observe  in  court,  and  hear  social  workers  treat  ICWA  as  if 
it  were  a minor  obstacle  that  they  have  to  get  around  for  child  placement. 
We  are  still  trying  to  educate  judges,  lawmakers  and  social  workers  that 
ICWA  was  put  in  place  to  preserve  and  bring  back  our  extended  family 
system  that  was  nearly  destroyed  through  adoption  and  foster  care." 

White  Hawk  said,  "It  takes  a lot  to  work  with  a family  that  has  a 
history  of  alcoholism  and  abuse,  but  as  Indian  people  we  understand  where 
these  problems  began.  Of  course  the  families  that  need  the  most  help  are 
where  there  is  a break  down.  No  family  is  beyond  hope.  No  Indian  child  is 
without  relatives  somewhere,  and  it  does  take  a lot  of  work  to  connect 
that  family  system,  either  locating  a kinship  caregiver  or  a relative,  but 
it  is  not  impossible.  If  the  effort  was  put  there  instead  of  taking  the 
dollars  and  destroying  and  separating  the  families  we  would  begin  healing 
our  communities." 

White  Hawk  noted  that  the  removal  of  Indian  children  creates  the  next 
generation  of  parents  facing  the  same  struggles  that  existed  the 
generation  before.  She  said,  "It's  a cycle.  In  First  Nations  Orphans 
Association  we  try  to  get  to  the  grass  roots  level  of  our  communities  and 
begin  healing  from  that  intergenerational  trauma  to  our  family  system  that 
began  in  1890." 

White  Hawk  explained  that  First  Nation  Orphans  Association  was  founded 
through  recognizing  the  need  to  provide  advocacy  for  adoptees,  fostered 


individuals,  within  their  communities  in  order  to  reunite.  She  said,  "And 
not  just  to  reunite  with  each  other,  but  to  reunite  with  professionals, 
their  tribal  and  spiritual  leaders,  to  get  them  what  they  need  to  begin 
the  healing  process.  We  find  that  people  that  have  been  taken  from  their 
culture  and  have  come  back,  there  are  three  areas  they  are  in  need  of. 

They  are  emotional  healing,  spiritual  healing  and  a lot  of  legal  advocacy. 
White  Hawk  reiterated,  "No  family  is  beyond  hope." 

She  concluded,  "The  Supreme  Court  decision  is  an  answer  to  our  people's 
prayers.  As  Indian  people  we  are  aware  of  what  our  families  struggle  with 
and  we  are  recovering  from  a history  of  near  destruction  of  our  extended 
Indian  families . " 

Dwayne  Stinstrom,  Winnebago,  is  also  a victim  of  pre-ICWA  removal  who 
works  closely  with  First  Nations  Orphans  Association.  Now  living  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation,  Stinstrom  speaks  publicly  on  this  issue. 
Stinstrom  noted  that  the  removal  of  Indian  youth,  and  the  turmoil  created 
for  Indian  families,  now  affects  families  on  all  reservations.  He  said, 
"What  impresses  me  is  that  when  an  Indian  child  gets  taken  away  they 
develop  a commission,  when  a non-Indian  child  gets  taken  away  they  have  an 
Amber  Alert.  In  1968  I was  sold."  Stinstrom  added,  "I  am  a product  of  pre- 
ICWA  and  I was  taken  from  my  mother  in  1968.  I've  been  testifying  since 
last  year.  ASFA  has  been  used  to  wipe  out  ICWA." 

Stinstrom  said,  "They  need  to  look  at  what  is  going  on  here  and  this  is 
all  about  money.  And  now  they  have  tried  to  preempt  ICWA  with  ASFA." 

He  testified  during  the  hearings  held  by  the  governor's  commission  on 
enforcement  of  ICWA  that  ended  December  31st  in  Pierre.  "Most  of  the 
people  on  the  commission  were  more  concerned  about  the  extra  work  that  the 
welfare  people  would  get  than  why  they  were  really  there,"  he  said. 

He  added,  "What  pre-ICWA  did  was  it  tore  my  family  apart.  I just  got  to 
meet  my  oldest  sister  five  years  ago  when  I turned  40.  It  was  devastation 
from  the  get  go.  I am  more  fortunate  than  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  that 
I got  to  meet  my  mother  before  she  passed  away.  I got  to  meet  my  mother  in 
December  of  1980,  and  she  died  five  months  later.  But  it  was  through  her 
funeral  that  I got  to  meet  five  of  my  other  brothers  and  sisters,  we 
couldn't  locate  the  oldest  one." 

Living  in  Nebraska  the  state  had  taken  all  of  the  children  and  then 
Stinstrom  and  his  siblings  were  separated.  He  said,  "Me  and  another 
brother  were  the  last  two  to  go.  In  1968  we  were  taken  from  her." 
Stinstrom' s mother  was  handed  a piece  of  paper  to  sign,  and  he  said,  "She 
signed  it,  she  didn't  know  what  it  was." 

Stinstrom  said,  "What  I tried  to  get  across  to  tribes  is  that  I don't 
understand  why  jurisdiction  has  been  given  up  to  the  state.  In  1954  the 
state  had  the  opportunity  to  take  jurisdiction  and  they  refused  it,  why 
have  we  given  it  to  them  now?" 

Noting  the  tragedy  of  undermining  ICWA  now  based  on  the  damage  done  to 
families  before  ICWA  was  in  place,  Stinstrom  said,  "Even  though  ICWA  was 
passed  in  1978,  there  is  a whole  generation  of  us  out  here  who  are  looking 
for  our  families.  I was  fortunate,  I found  mine.  But  I have  spoken  with 
people  as  recently  as  three  years  ago  who  are  still  looking  for  their 
roots . " 

"When  you  look  at  this  issue  chronologically,  anyone  who  was  taken  from 
their  families  prior  to  1978,  and  you  had  the  whole  family  torn  apart; 
there  is  a lot  of  intergenerational  emotional  turmoil  they  have  gone 
through,"  he  said. 

He  continued,  "If  they  never  get  it  resolved  there  is  a very  good  chance 
they  will  get  into  alcoholism,  domestic  violence,  and  the  state  and 
federal  government  will  try  to  address  that  by  instituting  ASFA,  and  when 
these  families  start  to  act  out  they  take  their  kids  away  just  like  they 
did  to  their  parents  before  them.  ASFA  is  intended  to  expedite  the  break 
up  of  the  family,  and  the  whole  cycle  starts  over." 

Stinstrom  said,  "This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kids;  and  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  kids  is  a joke.  I have  been  waiting  for  45  years 
for  someone  to  ask  me  what  it  did  for  me,  and  I have  yet  to  have  anyone 
ask  me  my  opinion  of  what  it  did  for  me.  No  one  has  asked  me  anyone." 

Stinstrom  was  in  non-Indian  foster  homes  from  the  time  he  was  removed 
from  his  mother.  Because  the  time  period  was  before  ICWA,  no  effort  was 


made  to  offer  him  an  opportunity  to  be  around  his  own  culture.  He  said, 
"When  my  brother  turned  16  we  took  off  back  to  Winnebago  to  try  to  look 
for  my  mother."  The  boys  were  caught  and  jailed."  He  continued,  "This 
story  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on  me  and  affects  me  today.  The  summer 
before  being  removed  we  spent  the  summer  with  a mission. 

"That  first  summer  they  took  us  to  Iowa  to  spend  the  summer  with  a farm 
family  to  have  something  to  do.  After  the  month  and  a half  was  over  the 
mission  came  for  us  and  took  us  back  to  Winnebago,  and  we  were  back  with 
my  mom  and  all  was  well.  The  next  year  the  same  thing  happened  but  this 
time  when  they  took  me  away  from  my  mom  I waited  and  waited  for  these 
people  to  come  back  and  get  me.  Weeks  went  by,  months  went  by  and  years 
went  by  and  I realized  no  one  is  coming.  No  one  told  me  what  was  going  on. 
The  irony  is  that  when  my  brother  was  in  Viet  Nam  fighting  for  this 
country  there  was  no  one  to  fight  to  protect  our  mother  from  the 
government  he  was  fighting  to  protect.  People  need  to  understand  that 
there  was  a whole  generation  of  people  that  were  thrown  out  to  rot.  And  we 
are  surviving  and  we  are  coming  back  full  force." 

Stinstrom  said,  "In  the  early  years  no  one  talked  about  this  stuff... 
there  was  a lot  of  shame  attached  to  this.  This  brings  up  painful  memories 
for  many  people.  There  are  as  many  reasons  for  someone  losing  their 
children  as  there  are  people  you  talk  to.  Most  of  the  people  who  were  taken 
away  still  have  no  closure.  They  don't  know  what  happened  to  them  and  many 
do  not  even  know  what  reservation  they  are  from.  Essentially,  we  went  to 
bed  in  a tipi  surrounded  by  family,  and  woke  up  in  a three  room  house 
surrounded  by  strangers.  Someone  commented  to  me  that  I was  lucky  to  have 
been  taken  when  I was  eight  and  he  had  been  taken  from  his  family  when  he 
was  two.  I asked  how  I would  happen  to  be  lucky  in  this  circumstance. 

After  all  I knew  my  family  and  knew  I could  never  visit  them  again.  I 
asked  so  what  makes  this  so  lucky?"  He  answered,  "That  at  least  I knew  who 
my  family  was . " 

The  Split  Feather  survey  started  when  a lot  of  adoptees  looking  for 
their  families,  and  the  research  focused  on  20  individuals  ranging  from  19 
to  72  years  old.  Stinstrom  noted,  "All  had  something  in  common,  they  all 
had  their  lives  torn  apart.  Nobody  to  this  day,  no  one  has  tried  to 
address  that  issue."  Stinstrom  feels  the  pre-ICWA  damage  to  families 
affects  the  families  on  the  reservation  today.  He  said,  "It  wasn't  until 
the  commission  started  that  people  started  talking  publicly  about  this 
here.  But  the  commission  is  talking  about  the  present  time,  they  are  not 
talking  about  pre-ICWA  and  a lot  of  these  people  who  are  now  loosing  their 
kids  were  affected  during  that  era,  are  people  who  themselves  were 
removed . " 

He  concluded,  "I  was  very  glad  that  those  two  decisions  came  out  the  way 
they  did.  It's  about  time.  My  question  is  how  many  families  have  been 
raked  over  the  coals  since  ICWA  was  passed  and  they  have  found  ways  to 
continue  to  destroy  Indian  families." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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FHBC,  FHPD  and  Gaming  Management  sign  law  enforcement  MOU 
By  Lori  Edmo-Suppah,  Sho-Ban  News 
January  6,  2005 

FORT  HALL  - The  Fort  Hall  Business  Council,  Fort  Hall  Police  Department 
(FHPD)  and  Fort  Hall  Casino  management  all  signed  a Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  December  30  to  ensure  effective  law  enforcement  at  the 
Fort  Hall  and  Bannock  Peak  Casinos  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

The  MOU  is  necessary  FHBC  member  Blaine  Edmo  said  because  it's  required 


under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  a federal  law  and  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribal  Gaming  Ordinance  also  requires  it. 

Interim  Fort  Hall  Casino  Manager  Andrea  Haskett-Ramone  said  the  MOU 
would  produce  a cooperative  work  effort  and  better  policing  of  the  Casino. 

Tribal  Police  are  called  when  suspected  illegal  activity  occurs,  then 
the  FHPD  calls  area  county  or  Idaho  State  Police  if  non-Indians  are 
involved  in  a crime. 

The  MOU  says  that  cooperation  is  a must  in  investigating,  enforcing  and 
responding  to  criminal  activity  in  a manner  that  effectively  and 
efficiently  addresses  each  situation  while  preserving  a peaceful  and 
crime-free  business  environment.  It  provides  for  resource  sharing  in 
investigations  and  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  illegal  drugs.  It  says 
illegal  drug  traffickers  will  be  prosecuted  aggressively  and  consistently. 
Reportedly  some  individuals  including  tribal  members  have  been  banned  from 
the  casino  for  suspected  illegal  drug  activity. 

Concerning  drug  investigations,  the  MOU  says  the  parties  agree  the  FHPD 
may  use  any  available  resource  including  drug  dogs  in  the  Casino  parking 
lot  for  vehicles  parked  within  the  Casino  boundaries.  A designated  office 
inside  the  Casino  will  be  utilized  to  conduct  a drug  investigation  of 
individuals.  The  FHPD  agrees  when  a drug  dog  is  used  in  an  investigation, 
it  will  be  done  outside  of  the  building. 

The  MOU  will  also  enable  the  Gaming  Commission  and  Gaming  Security  to 
obtain  accurate  criminal  background  information  for  job  applicants.  The 
FHPD  will  run  the  background  checks  through  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  (NCIC)  that  will  expedite  the  response  for  the  Gaming  Commission. 

Previously  the  background  checks  could  take  upwards  of  two  weeks  or 
longer.  It  was  also  difficult  to  determine  if  applicants  had  questionable 
backgrounds  if  they  used  aliases  at  another  reservation  if  it  was  out-of- 
state  . 

Police  Chief  Him  Gibson  advised  the  Commission  Executive  Director  Lloyd 
Rolfes  and  Commission  Chairman  Danford  Dann  they  wouldn't  receive  the 
exact  NCIC  report  but  an  information  sheet. 

"We're  looking  at  speed,"  in  getting  the  NCIC  information  Rolfes  said 
because  "right  now  we  don't  have  access  to  NCIC." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  tells  of  years  of  bias  in  Port  Angeles 
January  19,  2005 
by  DIM  CASEY 

PORT  ANGELES  - Racism  is  real  in  Port  Angeles,  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  tribal 
members  said  Tuesday  - and  it's  much  older  than  the  controversy  over  the 
Hood  Canal  Bridge  graving  yard. 

"Racism,  it  is  hush-hush,"  Tribal  Chairwoman  Frances  Charles  told  the 
city's  Multicultural  Task  Force,  which  held  a special  meeting  in  the 
tribal  center  on  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  reservation. 

"It  is  not  perceived  (by  non-Natives),  but  we  feel  it." 

"There's  always  been  racism,"  tribal  member  Monica  Charles  agreed. 

"It  just  flares  up  when  there's  an  issue  like  the  graving  yard." 

The  graving  yard  is  the  22.5-acre  site  on  the  Port  Angeles  waterfront 
where  the  state  had  hoped  to  build  huge  concrete  anchors,  pontoons,  and 
highway  decks  to  replace  the  east  end  of  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 

The  project  halted  after  workers  discovered  Klallam  burials  and 
artifacts  throughout  the  site. 

"It's  been  an  open  grave  for  us,"  said  Monica  Charles.  "It  has  been  an 


open  wound. 


'Genocide  by  archaeology' 

She  called  the  graving  yard  "genocide  by  archaeology." 

"The  biggest  archaeological  discovery  in  the  state  they  did  in  15 
months/'  she  said.  "It  should  have  taken  20  years. 

"We  are  told  to  think  about  the  greater  good  of  the  community. 

"What  we're  really  being  asked  to  do  is  step  aside  again." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Peninsula  Daily  News/  Port  Angeles,  WA. 
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American  Indians:  What  are  we  teaching  our  kids  about  them 
By  KATE  SCHOTT  / La  Crosse  Tribune 
January  23,  2005 

Devon  Sprain  doesn't  mind  helping  her  teachers  when  it  comes  to  her 
culture. 

The  18-year-old  Logan  High  School  senior,  who  is  half  Ho-Chunk,  would 
rather  they  get  it  right  than  wonder. 

"I  just  wish  the  teachers  were  a little  more  educated  on  that,  so  they 
wouldn't  have  to  ask,"  she  said. 

Sprain's  request  seems  in  line  with  public  sentiment  as  expressed  by  the 
state  Legislature.  Wisconsin  law  requires  that  teachers  learn  about  the 
state's  tribes  before  being  certified.  Students  are  to  be  taught  about 
tribal  cultures  and  history.  The  state's  Model  Academic  Standards  call  for 
units  on  American  Indian  history  twice  in  elementary  school  and  once  in 
high  school. 

In  the  Coulee  Region,  public  schools  have  worked  with  the  Ho-Chunk 
Nation  on  projects  ranging  from  teacher  training  to  diversity  days  and 
awareness  weeks.  Mark  White,  who  coordinates  elementary  social  studies 
curriculum  for  the  School  District  of  La  Crosse,  said  the  main  objective 
is  to  make  sure  students  know  "there  isn't  just  one  picture  of  a Native 
American . " 

Despite  efforts  to  educate  students  about  American  Indians,  stereotypes 
persist.  Some  public  schools,  unintentionally  but  very  publicly,  reinforce 
them,  according  to  people  seeking  to  eliminate  Indian  mascots  and 
nicknames.  More  subtly,  curriculums,  textbook  limitations  and  budget 
problems  contribute  to  poor  understanding,  say  some  education  officials. 

"(We  don't)  learn  as  much  as  people  assume  we  do  (about  American 
Indians),"  Sprain  said.  "...  (Textbooks)  tend  to  touch  on  the  bad  parts, 
like  the  Trail  of  Tears  or  us  being  treated  badly.  It  doesn't  touch  on 
current  issues.  There's  not  much  on  what  our  future  is  like  as  Native 
Americans . " 

Unintentional  lessons 

American  Indian  advocates  protested  Viroqua  High  School's  plan  last  year 
to  perform  the  musical  "Little  Mary  Sunshine"  because  of  the  play's 
portrayals  of  Indians.  Among  people  protesting  was  Kent  Koppelman,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse  who  talked  to  the 
school  board  about  educational  damage  done  to  students  in  the  play. 

He  wasn't  just  focusing  on  the  play,  he  said  Thursday.  American  Indians 
are  also  marginalized  by  history  curricula  that  tend  not  to  deal  with 
American  Indians  beyond  the  19th  century  and  schools  using  Indian 
nicknames  and  logos. 

"There's  nothing  malicious  behind  this,"  he  said.  "(But)  it  ultimately 
sends  a message  that  is  dangerous  and  disturbing:  They  don't  have  to  pay 


attention  to  people  who  say  they're  Indians." 

That  reinforces  ignoring  complaints  by  American  Indians  "because  we 
don't  think  of  Indians  as  current  people/'  he  said. 

Viroqua  High  School's  nickname  is  "Blackhawks . " Other  public  schools  in 
the  Coulee  Region  with  Indian  nicknames  are  Prairie  du  Chien  (Blackhawks) , 
Seneca  (Indians),  Tomah  (Indians),  and  Gale-Ettrick-Trempealeau  (Redmen). 

Keeping  the  names  amounts  to  a stereotype  sanctioned  by  public  schools, 
said  Barbara  Munson,  a member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  and  chairwoman  of  the 
Mascot  and  Logo  Taskforce  for  the  Wisconsin  Indian  Education  Association. 
She  said  it  can  lead  to  alienation  between  students. 

"It  causes  a lot  of  questions  because  the  Indians  in  the  classroom  have 
real  Indian  relatives,"  she  said.  "None  of  them  are  like  that  stereotype. 
The  cultures  are  living  things  with  real  human  faces.  The  stereotypes  are 
stiff. " 

Mascots  have  been  a high-profile  issue.  Textbooks  and  curriculums  aren't 
as  visible. 

Fabian  Carrimon,  area  homeschool  coordinator  for  the  Ho-Chunk  Nation, 
said  local  efforts  to  incorporate  lessons  on  American  Indians  are  good. 

But  they're  inconsistent. 

"I  think  it  is  tough  for  a lot  of  schools  to  put  something  together  to 
make  this  work,"  he  said. 

Carrimon  said  budget  restraints  also  can  limit  resources  beyond 
textbooks  that  often  don't  provide  a Wisconsin  perspective.  California  and 
Texas  are  the  largest  buyers  of  textbooks,  he  said,  so  content  usually  is 
tailored  to  them  and  their  tribes. 

Barbara  Blackdeer-Mackenzie,  executive  director  of  education  for  the  Ho- 
Chunk  Nation,  said  American  Indians  wind  up  in  a tough  spot  in  this 
situation.  They  can  complain,  she  said,  and  encounter  textbook  companies 
that  think  they  are  hard  to  please. 

But  if  they  don't,  she  said,  lessons  starting  in  kindergarten  and 
extending  into  high  school  gloss  over  the  fact  that  American  Indians  were 
on  the  continent  before  Columbus  arrived,  placed  in  the  background  or  not 
acknowledged  at  all. 

Intentional  lessons 

State  law  requires  all  students  to  learn  about  native  Wisconsin  tribes 
in  fourth,  eighth  and  12th  grades.  White  said  La  Crosse  public  schools 
have  taken  steps  to  further  educate  teachers  because  it  is  "not  something 
that  is  necessarily  common  knowledge." 

He  said  training  and  an  inch-thick  booklet  produced  for  fourth-grade 
teachers  were  provided  to  help  educators  create  accurate  lessons.  A 
fourth-grade  assignment  might  ask  students  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  an 
American  Indian  culture  or  understand  tribal  sovereignty. 

"We  certainly  want  students  to  understand  that  Native  American 
inhabitants  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  state,"  he  said.  "We  want 
students  to  understand  they  were  here  first,  and  they  have  tribal  rights." 

In  Viroqua,  School  District  Administrator  David  lohnston  said  several 
things  have  happened  in  the  wake  of  the  play.  Diversity  was  a theme  during 
a staff  development  program,  and  the  school  district  has  recognized  and 
sponsored  an  advisor  for  a student  diversity  group.  The  district  also 
hosted  a performance  of  the  one-act  play  "Kick,"  which  addresses  American 
Indian  issues. 

Students  aren't  the  only  ones  learning  more.  Soon-to-be  teachers  are 
required  to  learn  about  Wisconsin  American  Indians  to  get  their 
certification.  Blackdeer-Mackenzie  said  this  is  a good  step  but  pointed 
out  that  colleges  often  meet  this  requirement  with  diversity  classes  that 
crowd  American  Indian  lessons  in  with  other  topics,  such  as  what  it's  like 
teaching  in  urban  versus  rural  schools. 

"When  you  learn  about  Native  Americans,  you  don't  really  learn  the 
entire  truth,"  agreed  Kelley  Anne  Flynn,  a University  of  Wisconsin- 

La  Crosse  education  student.  "The  details  are  often  left  out." 

Flynn  said  she  has  gained  a "deeper  insight  into  how  important  it  is  to 
teach  the  truth"  during  a semester  tutoring  at  the  study  center  at  the  Ho- 
Chunk  Nation  Three  Rivers  House  in  La  Crosse.  The  21-year-old  plans  to  use 
what  she  learned  in  future  lesson  plans. 


The  Nation's  multiple  study  centers  are  just  one  way  the  Ho-Chunk  work 
to  teach  pride  in  their  culture.  Amanda  De  Cora-Heintz,  center  coordinator 
for  the  Three  Rivers  House,  said  they  provide  any  American  Indian  student 
help  with  anything  from  school  work  to  cultural  enrichment  activities. 

They  also  stress  daily  Ho-Chunk  language  lessons. 

"It's  been  a big  effort  by  almost  every  tribe  in  the  country.  Once  your 
language  dies,  a part  of  your  culture  dies,"  De  Cora-Heintz  said.  "Stories 
that  are  told  in  Ho-Chunk  don't  translate  the  same  into  English.  You  lose 
something  when  you  lose  your  language." 

Perceptions 

Blackdeer-Mackenzie  said  much  has  been  done  to  improve  what  is  taught 
about  American  Indians,  but  continued  perseverance  is  needed.  She  cited  a 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  study  in  which  elementary  students  were 
asked  what  came  to  mind  when  they  thought  of  American  Indians.  They  said 
teepees,  feathers,  and  bow  and  arrows.  When  the  same  group  was  later  asked 
in  high  school,  the  answers  were  identical. 

But  she  believes  there  is  hope  future  generations  will  improve  when  it 
comes  to  multicultural  sensitivity. 

"There  is  always  potential.  I have  to  believe  that,"  she  said  Monday  at 
the  Ho-Chunk  Nation  Headquarters  in  Black  River  Falls.  "What  we  have  to 
eradicate  is  the  hate.  Hate  comes  from  ignorance  and  arrogance.  ...  People 
have  to  want  to  learn  or  unlearn  and  relearn  to  get  over  the  ignorance  and 
arrogance. " 

Ho-Chunk  Nation  President  George  R.  Lewis  said  things  have  improved 
since  he  was  a boy  in  Black  River  Falls.  The  60-year-old  said  last  week  he 
remembers  when  American  Indians  could  only  get  their  hair  cut  on  certain 
days  and  couldn't  eat  in  restaurants. 

But  he  is  aware  discrimination  continues.  He  thinks  many  of  the 
stereotypes  are  due  to  a lack  of  cultural  understanding  and  believes 
accurate  education  will  continue  to  improve  the  way  American  Indians  are 
perceived . 

"I  think  what  we  need  to  start  doing  is  start  teaching  Ho-Chunk  101  or 
Native  Americans  101  and  vice  versa,"  Lewis  said.  "We  have  to  understand 
the  101  culture  of  other  people.  Once  we  understand  each  other,  we  might 
be  able  to  be  at  the  same  level." 

UW-L  symposium  to  cover  state  law 

Several  student  groups  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse  will 
hold  a conference  Feb.  5 in  the  Cartwright  Center.  Titled  "Act  31  Teacher 
Education  Symposium,"  it  will  focus  on  the  state  law  that  requires 
Wisconsin  American  Indian  history,  both  past  and  present,  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  school  system. 

A number  of  presenters  will  be  on  hand,  including  people  from  the  Oneida, 
Ho-Chunk,  Ojibwa,  Cherokee,  Menomo-nee,  and  other  tribes.  Many  elders  also 
will  be  present,  as  will  booksellers  and  organizations  with  resource 
materials . 

The  cost  is  $40  for  adults,  $10  for  students,  and  scholarships  are 
available.  The  conference  runs  from  8 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

For  more  information,  contact  Matt  Stewart  at  UW-L  (608)  785-8838 
or  e-mail  at  wolf.guy@uwlax.edu. 

More  on  regulations  at  www. lacrosse  tribune.com 
Kate  Schott  can  be  reached  at  (608)  791-8226 
or  kate. schott@lacrossetribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  The  La  Crosse  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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D-Q  University's  future  still  cloudy  after  trustees  meet 
By  Lesli  A.  Maxwell  - Bee  Staff  Writer 
Danuary  23,  2005 

DAVIS  - The  fate  of  D-Q  University  remained  unclear  Saturday  after 
members  of  the  tribal  college's  board  of  trustees  met  in  a marathon 
session  behind  locked  doors  for  much  of  the  day. 

Students,  campus  employees  and  members  of  the  American  Indian  community 
met  separately  in  the  school's  library  and  decided  they  would  probably 
call  for  the  resignation  of  D-Q's  current  administration  and  board  members. 

College  officials  learned  last  week  that  accreditation  had  been 
terminated  by  the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Community  and  Dunior  Colleges, 
an  arm  of  the  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  or  WASC. 

University  President  Victor  Gabriel  said  the  board  "outlined  strategic 
objectives  to  deal  with  all  of  the  issues  raised  by  WASC,"  and  "the  school 
will  remain  open  to  offer  noncredit  courses." 

The  board  also  decided  that  the  school  will  appeal  the  commission's 
decision  to  cancel  accreditation,  Gabriel  said. 

The  commission  revoked  accreditation  after  putting  the  school  on  notice 
in  Dune  that  it  must  recruit  and  train  board  members,  improve  its  cash 
flow,  hire  qualified  faculty  and  personnel  and  provide  courses  that  lead 
students  to  complete  associate  of  arts  degrees. 

D-Q,  west  of  Davis  in  rural  Yolo  County,  is  California's  only  tribal 
college. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Sacramento  Bee. 
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Tribal  leaders  decry  official-English  effort 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Danuary  19,  2005 

Native  American  leaders  visited  the  state  Capitol  on  Tuesday  for  the 
10th-annual  Indian  Nations  and  Tribes  Legislative  Day  and  expressed  their 
displeasure  with  a proposal  to  make  English  the  official  language  of 
Arizona . 

More  than  500  representatives  of  Arizona's  22  Indian  tribes  filled  the 
gallery  or  sat  among  state  legislators  from  their  districts  for 
introductions  and  prepared  speeches. 

Sen.  Bill  Brotherton,  D-Phoenix,  urged  them  to  express  their  opinion  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  2030,  which  would  allow  voters  to  declare 
English  the  official  state  language.  The  bill  will  be  considered  during 
this  year's  legislative  session. 

"In  plain  English,  sir,  we  don't  like  it,  and  we  don't  want  it,"  said 
Kathy  Kitcheyan,  chairwoman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  "As  the  first 
Americans,  we  never  asked  anyone  to  speak  a specific  language." 

Vivian  Duan-Saunders,  chairwoman  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and 
president  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Arizona,  called  the  measure 
"divisive,  objectionable  and  unnecessary." 

She  said  it  was  reminiscent  of  government  boarding  schools  where  Indian 
children  suffered  verbal  and  physical  abuse  for  using  their  Native 
languages . 

Duan-Saunders  said  Navajo  Code  Talkers  and  other  Indian  soldiers  used 
their  native  languages  to  pass  coded  messages,  helping  win  World  War  II. 

Both  women  received  standing  ovations. 


Speaking  at  lunch  on  the  Senate  lawn,  Navajo  President  Joe  Shirley  Dr., 
said  he  was  beginning  to  feel  like  tribes  are  an  endangered  species. 

"One  hundred  years  from  now,  500  years  from  now,  we  want  to  be  Navajo 
people,  talking  in  our  Navajo  language,  telling  our  stories  in  our  Navajo 
language,"  Shirley  said. 

In  1988,  Arizona  voters  approved  an  English-only  law  but  the  state 
Supreme  Court  declared  it  unconstitutional  because  it  violated  free  speech 
and  equal-protection  rights. 

Former  Sen.  lack  lackson  Sr.,  honored  as  the  father  of  the  Indian 
Nations  and  Tribes  Legislative  Day,  said  he  organized  the  event  to  try  to 
deal  with  problems  the  tribes  have,  some  dating  back  to  drawing  the 
state's  borders  without  input  or  consideration  of  tribal  lands. 

"Down  by  Tucson,  they  put  half  the  Tohono  O'odham  community  in  Mexico," 
lackson  said.  "The  Navajo  Nation  is  in  three  different  states." 

Other  tribes  are  split  across  county  and  city  borders,  causing 
jurisdictional  nightmares. 

Leaders  also  addressed  other  concerns:  growth,  water,  education, 
transportation  and  health  care. 

Hopi  President  Wayne  Taylor  Ir.  said  his  tribe  faces  an  economic  crisis 
with  the  threatened  closure  of  the  Mohave  Generating  Station. 

Water  pumped  from  the  Navajo  aquifer  is  used  to  slurry  coal  from  the 
Black  Mesa  Coal  Mine  273  miles  to  the  generating  station  in  Laughlin,  Nev. 
But  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  say  the  operation  is  depleting  the  aquifer 
and  won't  allow  it  to  continue  after  2005. 

"Some  of  our  wells  and  springs  are  drying  up  already,"  Taylor  said. 

Without  an  alternate  water  source,  possibly  a pipeline  from  the  Coconino 
aquifer,  the  mine  and  generating  station  will  be  closed. 

The  Hopis  receive  $7.7  million,  one-third  its  operating  budget,  from 
coal  royalties. 

Juan-Saunders  said  her  tribe  is  concerned  about  high  school  seniors 
passing  the  AIMS  test,  encroaching  development  of  homes  and  shopping 
centers  on  reservation  borders  and  a lack  of  funding  for  homeland  security 
expenses . 

"We  have  75  miles  of  national  border  and  we've  spent  $7  million  of  our 
own  resources,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Push  for  a Native  American  Day  in  Oklahoma 
State  would  become  third  to  do  so 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
January  19,  2005 

An  Oklahoma  lawmaker  has  introduced  a bill  to  declare  Native  American  Day 
to  be  observed  annually  on  the  2nd  Monday  in  October. 

Rep.  Glen  Bud  Smithson,  a Democrat  from  Sallisaw,  has  received  praise 
for  his  authorship  of  the  bill.  Mike  Graham,  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  founder  of  United  Native  America  (www.UnitedNativeAmerica. 
com),  said  the  move  is  long  overdue. 

"From  our  standpoint-Oklahoma  has  the  largest  Native  American  population 
in  the  country.  Even  on  the  license  plates  it  says  Oklahoma  is  Native 
America,"  Graham  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Smithson  has  already  filed  the  legislation.  House  Bill  1216.  The 
Oklahoma  legislature  convenes  on  the  first  Monday  of  October.  The  bill 
will  first  be  introduced  to  a committee.  If  it  passes  there,  it  goes 


before  the  House  for  a full  vote.  If  that  hurdle  is  passed,  the  process  is 
repeated  in  the  Senate. 

If  the  law  were  enacted,  Oklahoma  would  become  just  the  second  state  to 
have  a Native  American  Day  as  a state  holiday.  South  Dakota  established 
the  holiday  in  1989  to  replace  Columbus  Day.  Wyoming  celebrates  a similar 
holiday  on  the  second  Friday  in  May. 

While  Graham  thinks  there  are  multiple  benefits  to  the  holiday,  he  says 
two  really  stand  out:  tourism  and  education.  Both  are  areas  where  the 
Sooner  State  lags  behind  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"It  would  be  a good  deal  for  the  school  system.  Kids  could  learn  more 
about  the  tribal  nations  in  their  area  of  the  state.  It  would  be  a major 
boost  to  the  tourist  industry,"  he  said. 

Thousands  attended  South  Dakota's  Native  American  Day  celebrations  last 
year. 

Graham  doesn't  want  to  stop  at  a state  holiday.  United  Native  America 
was  originally  founded  in  1993  to  push  for  a federal  holiday,  something 
Graham  thinks  will  eventually  happen. 

"Some  day  people  will  wake  up  and  see  that  Native  Americans  deserve 
their  own  holiday,"  he  said. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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150  years  as  sovereign  nations 

Tribes  celebrate  Point  Elliott  Treaty  with  joy  and  sadness 
By  David  Olson 
Herald  Writer 
January  23,  2005 

MUKILTEO  - No  one  doubts  the  historical  importance  of  the  Point  Elliott 
Treaty,  which  was  signed  150  years  ago  Saturday  in  what  is  now  Mukilteo 
State  Park. 

American  Indian  leaders  ceded  land  - including  all  of  Snohomish  and 
Island  counties  - from  the  Canadian  border  to  about  halfway  between 
Seattle  and  Olympia.  In  exchange,  the  tribes  received  the  right  to  fish 
and  hunt  in  the  areas  where  they  had  done  so  for  centuries,  and  they  were 
recognized  as  sovereign  nations. 

To  Mel  Sheldon,  who  sits  on  the  Tulalip  Tribes  council,  a gathering 
Saturday  at  the  park  to  commemorate  the  signing  was  bittersweet. 

"Some  will  look  at  this  as  a day  of  sadness,  and  some  will  look  at  it  as 
a day  of  celebration,"  Sheldon  said  as  tribal  members  behind  him  sang  a 
welcoming  song  and  banged  drums  before  launching  three  canoes  into 
Possession  Sound. 

"The  sadness  is  if  you  look  at  all  the  land  that  was  ceded  and  the 
resources  and  way  of  life  that  went  with  it,"  Sheldon  said.  "The  concept 
of  private  property  was  not  known  to  the  Indian  people.  But  the  warrior 
spirit  prevailed  through  the  years,  so  this  is  also  a celebration  of  our 
people's  strength." 

Sheldon  was  one  of  about  four  dozen  members  of  three  tribes  who  circled 
the  Sound  in  the  canoes  for  about  a half-hour  before  arriving  at  the  park 
beach  for  the  celebration. 

"We  come  here  in  peace,  and  request  permission  to  come  ashore  and  share 
song  and  dance  with  you,"  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  elder  Phil  Charles 
said  to  Mukilteo  Mayor  Don  Doran. 

"The  people  of  this  area  are  honored  by  your  visit,"  Doran  responded. 
"Please  bring  your  boat  ashore-your  canoe  ashore-and  join  us  in 
celebration . " 


Stillaguamish  Tribe  Chairman  Shawn  Yanity  and  Tulalip  Tribes  Chairman 
Stan  Hones  followed  with  similar  requests.  Once  ashore,  Doran  presented 
the  tribal  leaders  with  navy-blue  fleece  blankets  with  an  embroidered  seal 
commemorating  Saturday's  anniversary. 

Herman  Williams,  Dr.,  a member  of  the  Tulalip  tribal  council,  said 
ancestors  who  signed  the  treaty  did  so  to  ensure  that  American  Indians 
would  survive  here. 

"There  were  many  years  of  state  oppression,  of  lies,  of  stealing  our 
resources,"  Williams  said. 

But  today,  he  said,  the  Tulalips  have  good  relationships  with  local 
political  leaders  and  have  used  their  casinos  and  other  economic 
development  tools  to  improve  the  well-being  of  tribal  members. 

"The  Tulalip  Tribes  have  come  a long  way  since  150  years  ago,"  he  said. 
Doran  said  commemorating  the  treaty  is  important,  since  many  Mukilteo 
residents  don't  know  that  their  city  was  the  site  of  such  a historic  event. 

"The  goal  is  to  convey  knowledge  and  a sense  of  history  to  our  children," 
Doran  said.  "Without  this  treaty,  Washington  didn't  have  the  ability  to 
become  a state.  This  cleared  the  way  for  statehood,  and  it  provided  a road 
map  to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  state  as  well." 

Reporter  David  Olson:  425-339-3452  or  dolson@heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Wind-solar  systems  bringing  electricity  to  Navajo  homes 
Source:  AP 
Danuary  17,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE  - A system  that  generates  electricity  from  the  wind  and  sun 
is  bringing  power  to  some  remote  homes  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

Sacred  Power  Incorporated  of  Albuquerque  wants  to  install  its  units  at 
50  homes  between  Cuba  and  Crownpoint  by  the  end  of  April. 

The  company's  co-principal,  Dave  Melton  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  says  the 
company  installed  the  first  three  units  in  mid-December. 

Sacred  Power  is  working  with  the  Torreon  and  Ojo  Encino  Chapters  in 
selecting  homes  to  receive  the  generating  units. 

They're  using  an  $825,000  U-S  Department  of  Agriculture  grant. 

Another  co-principal  of  Sacred  Power,  Odes  Armi jo-Caster,  estimates 
there  are  10,000  homes  on  the  Navajo  reservation  that  still  have  no 
electricity. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KRQE  News  13  Albuquerque,  NM. 
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New  Mexico  governor  proposes  tribal  initiatives 
Danuary  20,  2005 

New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  (D)  proposed  creating  a tribal 
infrastructure  fund  and  expanding  scholarship  opportunities  for  tribal 
college  students  in  his  State  of  the  State  address  on  Tuesday. 

Richardson  said  the  Tribal  Infrastructure  Fund  will  help  tribes  receive 


state  money  for  capital  projects.  "And  for  the  first  time  we're  proposing 
an  infrastructure  fund  for  our  Native  Americans  to  make  sure  they  are 
treated  fairly  in  the  capital  outlay  process  and  receive  investments  they 
need/'  he  said. 

Richardson  also  said  he  wanted  to  expand  the  state  lottery  scholarship 
program  to  include  Native  American  students  who  attend  tribal  colleges. 
There  are  three  such  institutions  in  the  state. 

Indian  Affairs  Secretary  Benny  Shendo,  Jr.,  of  Jemez  Pueblo,  welcomed 
the  initiatives,  which  were  proposed  by  his  department.  "We  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  the  Governor's  Office,  legislators,  and  the  tribal 
communities  and  Indian  organizations  so  that  the  Tribal  Infrastructure 
Fund  succeeds  this  legislative  session,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Duke  City  Indians  face  health  care  crisis 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
January  22,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  some  40,000  Urban  Native  Americans  living  in 
Albuquerque  will  face  further  health  care  shortages  if  the  Albuquerque 
Service  Unit  does  not  receive  the  $5  million  it  needs  to  make  up  this 
year's  funding  shortage. 

This  includes  the  more  than  18,000  Navajo  residents  of  Albuquerque  and 
Bernalillo  County. 

"The  worst  case  scenario  is,  with  no  additional  funding,  we'll  be  down 
to  at  least  two  physicians,  working  Monday  through  Friday,"  said  Maria 
Rickert,  acting  chief  executive  officer  for  the  Albuquerque  Service  Unit. 

Six  pueblos  and  tribes,  under  the  service  unit,  receive  contract  health 
care  funding  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 

Because  funding  is  divided  among  the  contracted  tribes,  little  or  no 
health  care  dollars  remain  for  those  who  are  not  part  of  those  tribes.  The 
urban  Native  Americans  not  members  of  the  pueblos  and  tribes  are  served  by 
the  Albuquerque  Service  Unit 

The  users  have  increased,  Rickert  said,  and  topped  25,000  in  2004. 

Rickert  said  that  jobs  and,  subsequently,  services  are  already  on  the 
chopping  block. 

By  February,  40  positions  are  expected  to  be  eliminated  and  a proposal 
to  close  the  hospital's  urgent  care  clinic  and  reduce  services  to 
appointment  only  is  on  the  table.  Three  years  ago,  the  Albuquerque  Service 
Unit  closed  down  its  inpatient  services. 

"We're  a huge,  outpatient  facility,"  Rickert  said.  "This  is  the  third 
year  we've  run  deficits.  We  can't  keep  doing  this." 

The  decision  now,  Rickert  said,  may  be  to  reduce  personnel  in  order  to 
get  down  to  the  facility's  $5  million  operating  budget. 

Of  the  $23  million  given  to  the  Albuquerque  Service  Unit,  $13  million  is 
contracted  out  to  the  six  pueblos  and  tribes.  The  remaining  $10  million  is 
split  between  earmarked  funds  and  hospital  operating  causes.  The  service 
unit  needs  $10  million  for  operations. 

As  a last-ditch  effort,  a letter  was  sent  in  December  to  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Grim,  director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  by  New  Mexico  congressional 
representation  to  request  additional  funding  from  within  Indian  Health 
Service  or  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  as  well  as 
recurring  funds. 

Rickert  said,  as  of  yet,  no  response  has  been  received;  however,  the 
Navajo  Nation's  Health  and  Human  Services  Committee  as  well  as  the  Inter- 


Governmental  Relations  Committee  passed  legislation  requesting  its  own 
Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  to  assist  the  Albuquerque  Service  Unit 
with  its  funding  shortages  as  long  "no  recurring  funds  intended  to  serve 
the  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  user  population  . . . are  diverted  to 
the  Albuquerque  Area  Indian  Health  Service." 

In  2002,  the  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  gave  $100,000  to  the 
Albuquerque  Service  Unit  for  pharmaceuticals  and  supplies. 

But  rising  costs  of  health  care,  decreases  in  federal  health  care 
dollars,  and  the  service  unit's  allocation  methodology  has  resulted  in  the 
recurring  problem. 

"If  the  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  gave  the  needed  $5  million  to 
the  Albuquerque  Service  Unit,  then  other  service  units,  such  as  Phoenix 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  which  serve  more  users,  will  request  funding  too," 
said  Peterson  Yazzie,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation's  Health  and  Social 
Services  Committee  and  sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  to  provide  services  to 
tribes  not  served  by  the  contract. 

"Nothing  in  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  is  to  limit  or  reduce  in 
any  funding  for  any  program,  project,  or  activity  serving  a tribe,"  the 
act  states. 

- To  contact  reporter  Pam  Dempsey  call  (505)  879-1707 
or  email  pamelagdempsey@msn.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Leave  tribal  hunting  rules  alone 
January  15,  2005 

We've  come  a long  way  since  the  days  when  my  father  hunted  game  on  the 
rolling  North  Dakota  prairie  or  walked  the  breaks  of  the  Badlands.  I knew 
it  was  a new  day  for  hunting  when  I listened  to  the  conflict  between  the 
tribe  and  the  North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Department  officials.  Many  years 
ago,  there  were  no  reservation  licenses  and  nonmembers  probably  didn't 
consider  hunting  the  reservations. 

But  today.  Game  and  Fish  wants  to  claim  a right  of  jurisdiction  over 
nontribal  members  who  buy  hunting  licenses  on  reservations.  When  I was 
young,  we  lived  with  my  grandparents  on  the  bench  lands  above  the  Missouri 
River.  The  White  Shield,  N.D.,  community  wasn't  established  until  years 
later.  The  Missouri  River  was  in  its  banks,  and  the  trees  and  vegetation 
along  the  river  held  abundant  game.  Prairie  chickens  were  one  of  our  main 
sources  of  food  because  the  birds  came  close  to  our  area  and  were 
plentiful . 

I remember  my  father  coming  home  with  what  seemed  to  my  young  eyes  to  be 
hundreds  of  prairie  chickens.  Mom  and  my  grandmother  spent  the  day 
preparing  the  birds.  They  put  us  to  bed  early  that  night,  but  we  could 
smell  the  aroma  of  cooking  chicken,  and  we  could  hear  them  laughing  and 
talking  long  into  the  night.  Even  the  steam  from  the  bubbling  canning  jars 
on  the  stove  made  its  way  into  our  upstairs  bedroom. 

My  mother  and  grandmother  also  dried  other  game  such  as  venison.  Fish 
from  the  turbulent,  muddy  Missouri  was  another  mainstay  of  our  diets  - and 
they  used  fish  traps,  which  I think  are  not  legal  today  by  state  standards. 
But  then  in  those  days,  they  governed  themselves  and  took  only  what  they 
needed  to  eat. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  an  important  part  of  our  livelihood. 

Also,  hunting  for  my  father  was  a condition  of  manhood.  Your  worth,  in 
those  days,  was  measured  by  your  skill  as  a hunter  - and  my  father  was  a 


good  shot. 

He  taught  his  sons,  my  brothers,  to  hunt,  too.  One  of  the  strange  things 
he  used  to  tell  them  - he  was  protective  of  his  four  boys  - was,  "Don't 
hunt  during  the  white  man's  hunting  season.  They  shoot  at  anything."  I'm 
not  sure  where  he  learned  that,  but  when  my  brothers  first  learned  about 
the  "sound  shot"  - a reckless  hunting  practice  in  which  you  shoot  at  what 
you  hear,  not  what  you  see  - they  were  convinced  this  was  the  reason  for 
our  father's  warning. 

Today,  the  four  reservations  issue  hunting  licenses  to  tribal  and 
nontribal  members.  The  conflict  arises  when  the  licenses  don't  coincide 
with  the  state's  hunting  season.  A non-Native  person  can  hunt  with  a 
tribal  license  right  next  to  an  off -reservation  area  that  is  off-limits 
because  the  season  there  hasn't  opened  yet. 

Deff  Kelley,  the  Standing  Rock  reservation ' s tribal  Game  and  Fish 
spokesman,  said  hunting  on  the  reservation  for  tribal  members  is  different. 
Usually,  the  season  opens  two  weeks  before  the  state  and  ends  Dec.  31. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  focus  on  doing  what  is  best  to  maintain 
the  animal  population,  Kelley  said. 

Game  on  the  reservation  is  an  important  resource  for  the  people  there. 
Without  enough  game,  families  will  have  a hard  winter.  The  tribe  follows 
hunting  traditions  that  were  handed  down  through  the  generations  and  have 
learned  what  is  the  best  for  each  season,  he  told  me. 

The  state  has  been  punishing  nontribal  members  who  hunt  on  the 
reservation  without  a state  license  by  slapping  them  with  a hunting 
violation  as  soon  as  they  come  off  the  reservation  with  their  game. 

If  nontribal  members  want  to  hunt  on  the  reservation,  the  state  wants  to 
issue  the  licenses  and  regulate  the  hunters,  even  on  the  reservations.  But 
as  Kelley  noted,  hunters  can  come  through  the  state  with  game  killed  in 
Montana,  and  the  state  doesn't  fine  them. 

Kelley  is  concerned  that  the  state  doesn't  think  the  tribe  is  regulating 
the  reservation  correctly.  Actually,  the  tribe's  department  is  as 
sophisticated  as  the  state's,  he  said.  It  conducts  animal  surveys,  its 
wardens  are  certified  each  year,  and  the  tribe  has  a game  and  fish  code 
that  it  follows.  And  the  department  has  credentials,  he  said. 

The  state's  proposal  to  overstep  reservation  boundaries  seems  heavy- 
handed  to  me.  State  officials  say  tribal  hunting  upsets  the  balance 
because  the  state  doesn't  have  regulatory  power  over  the  nonmember 
reservation  hunters.  But  would  this  balance  also  mean  that  the  tribe  has 
regulatory  power  over  tribal  members  who  hunt  on  state  land? 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Devoting  a lifetime  to  explore  a larger  truth 
By  DODI  RAVE  Lee  Enterprises 
Danuary  16,  2005 

"Custer  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  could  ride  through  the  entire 
Sioux  Nation  with  his  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  he  was  half  right.  He  got 
half-way  through." 

- Vine  Deloria  Dr.,  author  of  "Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins" 

Vine  Deloria  Dr.  could  inspire  me  to  hero  worship,  even  though  he  once 
told  me  to  get  the  hell  out  of  his  office. 

No  matter.  In  the  course  of  interviewing  thousands  of  people,  attending 
hundreds  of  lectures  and  reading  as  many  books,  both  as  a student  and 


journalist , it's  difficult  to  find  a more  witty  or  riveting  man  than 
Deloria . 

Although  he's  a revered  icon  in  the  universe  of  indigenous  thought  and 
perspective,  some  might  ask,  "Who  is  Vine  Deloria?" 

The  short  answer:  legal  scholar,  historian,  theologian,  social  critic, 
humorist,  academician  and  author  of  20  books.  And  from  Time  magazine:  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  minds  of  the  20th  century. 

Now  Deloria  is  being  honored  with  the  2005  American  Indian  Visionary 
Award.  He'll  accept  the  title  March  2 at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington.  The  award  will  be  presented  by  Indian  Country  Today,  the 
country's  leading  newspaper  dedicated  to  Native  news.  Its  Web  site,  www. 
indiancountry.com,  features  a half-dozen  wide-ranging  essays  detailing  his 
life  and  work. 

A prolific  writer,  Deloria  has  enlightened  tens  of  thousands  of  readers 
through  his  essays  and  legal  studies.  Several  of  his  books  - "God  is  Red," 
"Red  Earth,  White  Lies,"  "American  Indians,  American  Justice,"  "Evolution, 
Creationism,  and  Other  Modern  Myths"  - line  my  bookshelves. 

Fortunately,  I've  had  more  than  his  books  to  read.  As  a journalism 
student  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  I was  able  to  take  his 
classes  before  he  retired  from  the  history  department. 

I can  still  hear  him  lecturing  - I recorded  a number  of  the  class 
sessions  - and  I can  easily  picture  him  standing  with  a cigarette  in  hand, 
puffs  of  smoke  matching  his  then-trademark  gray  sweatshirt.  I used  to 
imagine  his  closet  filled  with  dozens  of  sweatshirts  and  black  jeans. 

I'm  sure  he  would  have  preferred  I think  more  about  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

As  for  treaties,  well,  that's  what  led  to  me  getting  kicked  out  of  his 
office.  As  an  undergraduate  student,  the  work  assigned  in  his  graduate- 
level  history  class  more  than  rivaled  my  entire  course  load.  I was  trying 
to  buy  some  time  for  a paper  that  was  due. 

He  would  have  none  of  it. 

I wasn't  easily  dissuaded. 

Neither  was  he. 

Case  dismissed.  I was  looking  at  the  door.  As  I was  about  to  leave,  I 
was  thinking,  "I  don't  even  want  to  go  to  your  class  today." 

He  must  have  read  me  like  a book.  He  looked  at  me  and  said:  "And  don't 
come  to  class.  Get  over  to  the  library.  You're  a journalist.  Start 
writing. " 

I finished  the  paper  on  time.  That  was  the  first  class  I had  with  him, 
and  I took  every  course  I could  from  him  thereafter. 

When  I recently  learned  about  his  2005  American  Indian  Visionary  award, 

I doubted  I had  enough  time  to  finish  this  column  for  the  weekend  papers. 

I dismissed  the  thought.  I told  myself,  "I'm  a journalist.  I'll  just  start 
writing. " 

Still,  there  is  some  trepidation  in  telling  a short  story  about  a man 
whose  writing  career  spans  three  decades,  whose  influence  spills  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  and  will  likely  shower  generations  to  come. 

That  gave  me  all  the  more  reason  to  write.  Despite  his  intellectual 
prowess,  one  that  rivals  contemporaries  like  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Laurence  Tribe  or  Seymour  Hersh,  most  people  likely  know  more  about  them 
than  Deloria. 

I asked  my  husband  - who's  enjoyed  talking  with  Deloria  about  philosophy, 
oral  tradition,  scientific  theory  and  Immanuel  Velikovsky  - why  the 
venerated  Lakota  from  South  Dakota  wasn't  known  to  more  people. 

"Because  he's  Indian,"  he  said. 

The  answer  reflects  a larger  truth,  one  Deloria  has  devoted  a lifetime 
to  exploring  and  explaining.  In  doing  so,  he's  busted  through  dark 
corridors  to  illuminate  the  historical  and  contemporary  relationship  of 
Native  peoples  to  Western  theory  and  philosophy. 

Although  he  is  admired  by  many,  it's  easy  to  picture  people  shielding 
themselves  with  crosses  should  Deloria  cross  their  path.  He's  unafraid  of 
conflict  and  quick  to  challenge  the  status  quo.  Those  attributes  solidly 
define  his  character,  on  which  he's  built  an  indomitable  reputation. 

For  as  much  as  he's  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  present-day  Native 
intelligentsia,  he's  long  been  committed  to  informing  the  larger  public 
about  the  lives  and  dreams  of  Native  people  who  are  consistently  trampled 


by  those  who  would  help  them,  he  writes  in  "Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins:  An 
Indian  Manifesto." 

The  Native  burden  shared  by  every  generation,  he  writes,  lies  in 
"correcting  misconceptions  and  calling  attitudes  to  account."  The  remedy 
lies  in  "keeping  American  Indians  before  the  American  public  and  on  the 
American  domestic  agenda." 

Jodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

Reach  her  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net. 
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Harjo:  My  New  Year's  resolution:  No  more  fat  'Indian'  food 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
January  20,  2005 

I promise  to  give  up  fat  "Indian"  food  this  year  and  to  urge  others  to  do 
the  same. 

Target  number  one:  the  ubiquitous  frybread  - the  junk  food  that's 
supposed  to  be  traditional,  but  isn't,  and  makes  for  fat,  fatter  and 
fattest  Indians. 

Frybread  is  bad  for  you?  Well,  let's  see.  It's  made  with  white  flour, 
salt,  sugar  and  lard.  The  bonus  ingredient  is  dried  cow's  milk  for  the 
large  population  of  Native  people  who  are  both  glucose  and  lactose 
intolerant . 

Usually  the  size  of  a tortilla,  frybread  is  an  inch  thick  with  a weight 
approaching  a lead  Frisbee.  It's  fried  in  grease  that  collects  in  the 
dimples  of  the  bread,  adding  that  extra  five  teaspoons  of  fat  to  the 
lining  of  the  diner's  arteries. 

If  frybread  is  not  eaten  at  once,  it  turns  into  something  with  the 
consistency  and  taste  of  a deflated  football.  To  make  the  recipe  totally 
irresistible,  it's  topped  off  with  margarine,  jelly  or  some  other  plastic 
not  found  in  nature. 

Frybread  was  a gift  of  Western  civilization  from  the  days  when  Native 
people  were  removed  from  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  salmon,  turkey,  corn,  beans, 
squash,  acorns,  fruit,  wild  rice  and  other  real  food. 

Frybread  is  emblematic  of  the  long  trails  from  home  and  freedom  to 
confinement  and  rations.  It's  the  connecting  dot  between  healthy  children 
and  obesity,  hypertension,  diabetes,  dialysis,  blindness,  amputations  and 
slow  death. 

If  frybread  were  a movie,  it  would  be  hard-core  porn.  No  redeeming 
qualities.  Zero  nutrition. 

Frybread  has  replaced  "firewater"  as  the  stereotypical  Indian  staple  in 
movie  land.  Well-meaning  non-Indians  take  their  cues  from  these  portrayals 
of  Indians  as  simple-minded  people  who  salute  the  little  grease  bread  and 
get  misty-eyed  about  it. 

"Where's  the  frybread"  is  today's  social  ice-breaker,  replacing  the 
decade-long  frontrunner,  "What  did  you  think  of  'Dances  with  Wolves'?" 

But,  frybread  is  so,  so  Indian.  Yes,  some  people  have  built  their  Indian 
identity  around  the  deadly  frybread  and  will  blanch  at  the  very  notion  of 
removing  it  from  their  menu  and  conversation. 

My  heavens,  how  will  the  new  and  deculturalized  Indians  and  wannabes 
ever  relate  to  the  Native  people  they  are  paid  to  consult  with  if  they 
don't  extol  the  virtues  of  frybread? 

During  the  opening  week  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian's 
museum  on  the  Mall,  a reception  for  contemporary  Native  artists  ended  with 
a good  Indian  band's  not  so  great  song,  "Frybread",  whose  lyrics  consist 
mainly  of  the  title  being  repeated  ad  nauseum.  When  a non-Indian 


Smithsonian  employee  grabbed  the  microphone  and  brayed  out,  "frybread, 
fryyyyyybreadj " the  dignified  artists  and  patrons  ran  for  the  nearest 
exits . 

One  Native  artist,  Steven  Deo,  is  on  a campaign  to  increase  awareness 
about  the  danger  of  frybread  and  other  so-called  Indian  foods.  Deo,  who  is 
Euchee  and  Muscogee  (Creek)  and  dances  at  the  Duck  Creek  Grounds  in 
Oklahoma,  has  made  a poster  with  the  image  of  the  grease  bread  and  the 
words  "Frybread  Kills." 

"Frybread  Kills"  is  part  of  a series  called  "Art  for  Indians."  The 
series  is  "specifically  aimed  at  our  Native  American  community,"  said  Deo, 
"to  create  a cognitive  dialogue  about  ourselves  and  our  socio-economic 
class . " 

Deo's  second  poster  depicts  lard  and  other  commodity  foods.  An  equals 
sign  follows  the  image,  so  that  the  message  essentially  reads: 

"Commodities  = public  assistance  = welfare." 

In  economically  impoverished  Indian  communities,  the  commodities  were 
known  initially  as  "poor  food"  and  morphed  into  "Indian  food."  There's 
even  a name  for  the  round,  doughy  physique  that  results  from  the  high- 
starch,  high-calorie,  high-fat  and  low-protein  food:  "Commod  bod." 

In  urban  areas  and  on  many  reservations,  the  byproducts  of  commods  have 
nearly  overrun  traditional  foods.  Even  week-old  bread  and  berry  pies  baked 
in  Pueblo  ovens  are  vastly  superior  to  frybread  on  its  best  day,  but 
they're  running  a distant  second  at  pan-Indian  events  in  Pueblo  country. 

In  great  cultures,  traditional  bread  stands  for  health,  wellbeing  and 
wealth,  literally  and  figuratively.  Traditional  Native  breads  and  foods 
stack  up  against  any  of  the  world's  greatest. 

Flopi  piki,  Muscogee  sofkee  and  everyone's  cornbread  and  tamales  remind 
us  why  most  Native  people  consider  corn  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of 
creation . 

The  great  Native  cooks  need  only  a few  ingredients  to  make  bread  fit  for 
a feast  that  is  easy  enough  for  daily  fare: 

Start  with  any  fresh  or  dried  base  of  pumpkin,  wild  onions,  sage, 
sunflower  seeds,  walnuts,  beans,  green  chiles,  blueberries,  huckleberries, 
sweet  potato,  pinon,  camas,  yucca  or  anything  the  cook  likes  to  cook. 

Add  water  and  arrowroot,  cornmeal,  maple  sap  or  any  indigenous  thickener 
and  stir  to  the  desired  consistency.  Make  into  any  pleasing  shape  you  want. 

Sun  dry  or  boil,  smoke,  grill  or  steam  over  juniper  ash,  seaweed, 
mesquite,  shucks,  peanut  or  pecan  shells,  driftwood  or  anything  that's 
handy  and  tasty. 

Prepare  to  see  some  smiles. 

While  we're  at  it,  let's  resolve  to  throw  out  all  the  civilization-era 
food  in  our  kitchens.  You  know  what  to  do  with  any  Indian  "maidens"  or 
"princesses"  or  "chiefs"  or  "braves"  on  butter,  honey,  jerky  or  any 
products  where  the  profits  don't  go  to  Native  people.  If  they  are  Native- 
made  products  with  stereotypical,  cheesy  images,  give  them  a toss  and  let 
the  Native  manufacturers  know  they  can  and  should  do  better. 

Flere's  another  resolution  I urge  you  to  adopt  - to  consume  the  "news" 
with  a larger  grain  of  salt  than  you  have  in  the  past.  Conservative  pundit 
Armstrong  Williams  was  exposed  recently  as  having  been  paid  by  the  Bush 
Administration  to  promote  its  "No  Child  Left  Behind"  program.  And  this  at 
a time  when  education  is  under  funded  and  the  Bushies  are  loathe  to 
promote  history  or  the  arts  with  federal  money. 

The  Williams'  $100,000  understanding  should  lead  us  all  to  investigate 
who  is  trying  to  feed  us  a line  and  palm  it  off  as  "news."  Native  people 
need  to  resolve  to  discover  the  origins  of  "fair  share"  and  other  current 
anti-Indian  propaganda,  and  find  out  who  gets  what  money  from  what  source 
to  spread  the  stories. 

The  next  time  you  find  yourself  swallowing  some  leftover  news  du  jour  or 
get  that  suicidal  urge  for  frybread,  just  slather  lard  all  over  the 
magazine  or  television  listing  and  apply  it  directly  to  your  midriff  and 
backside.  That  way,  you  can  have  the  consequence  of  the  rotten  stuff, 
without  having  to  actually  digest  it. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Flodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 


Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 
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Column  of  the  Americas:  Census  pushes  for  Indian  removal 

by:  Patrisia  Gonzales  and  Roberto  Rodriguez  / Universal  Press  Syndicate 

January  20,  2005 

Years  of  U.S.  governmental  assimilationist  policies  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  about  half  of  all  the  people  within  the  "Latino/Flispanic" 

Census  category  to  see  themselves  racially  as  white.  Now,  for  the  2010 
census,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  wants  the  other  half. 

On  its  face,  this  move  to  eliminate  the  "other  race"  category  appears  to 
be  neutral.  Yet  if  the  bureau  gets  its  way,  by  2010,  the  people  within  the 
category  of  Latino/Hispanic  will  essentially  become  a subcategory  of 
"white. " 

The  bureau  should  not  prevail.  And  it  probably  won't,  because  Rep.  Dose 
Serrano,  D-N.Y.,  has  blocked  the  bureau's  move  to  eliminate  the  "other 
race"  option  through  language  in  the  recent  omnibus  bill.  Flowever,  keeping 
"other  race"  is  not  a solution  either,  but  is  the  problem. 

The  bureau's  perceived  problem  is  of  its  own  making.  About  97  percent  of 
all  those  who  checked  the  "other  race"  category  (10  million  and  15  million 
in  1990  and  2000,  respectively)  are  Latinos/Hispanics . 

The  bureau  has  long  believed  that  those  who  exercise  this  option  are 
racially  confused.  Thus,  without  their  consent,  it  has  traditionally  re- 
categorized virtually  all  of  them  into  the  white  category.  The  bureau's 
2010  proposal  would  have  the  same  funnel  effect  of  corralling  them  into 
the  white  category  because  they  don't  perceive  the  other  categories  as 
being  designed  for  them.  It's  a bureaucratic  way  to  arrest  the  browning  of 
the  nation. 

Anyone  who  reads  a biology  book  knows  that  racial  categories  are 
unscientific.  But  if  we  play  along  with  the  bureau's  fiction  of  forcing 
everyone  into  black/white/Asian  and  American  Indian  categories,  what's 
undeniable  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  Latinos/Hispanics  are  not  white. 
Those  who  choose  the  "other  race"  category  have  long  been  sending  out  this 
message. 

Most  within  the  Latino/Hispanic  category  in  the  United  States  are  what 
some  term  "mestizo,"  or  racially  mixed.  Most  people  with  Mexican  and 
Central  American  roots  are  primarily  indigenous  or  indigenous-based 
mestizos.  A better  part  of  their  ancestry  includes  people  who've  been  on 
this  continent  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they  have  African,  European  or 
Asian  roots,  as  well. 

This  covers  nearly  75  percent  of  this  census  category.  Of  the  remaining 
25  percent,  many  of  the  people  from  South  American  and  Caribbean  nations 
are  even  more  indigenous  or  African.  And,  of  course,  within  all  these 
populations,  there  is  also  a (minor)  European  element. 

In  effect,  debates  may  rage  about  how  to  label  or  define 
Latinos/Hispanics,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  vast  majority  are  not 
white.  Thus,  to  steer  virtually  all  of  them  into  the  white  Census  category 
is  tantamount  to  what  we've  long  termed  demographic  genocide. 

Since  the  issue  is  essentially  limited  to  Latinos/Hispanics,  one  option 
that  has  been  proposed  is  adding  a mestizo  racial  category.  That  may  not 
be  accurate,  but  that's  how  many  see  themselves,  and  it  would  dramatically 
reduce  the  number  of  Latinos/Hispanics  checking  the  "other  race"  category. 

Perhaps  therein  lies  the  problem:  Government  bureaucrats  may  not  want  to 
officially  condone  the  "browning"  of  the  nation  - and  many  of  those  who 


can  will  opt  for  the  white  category  and  indeed  do  not  want  to  be  seen  as 
brown.  (Eliminating  affirmative  action  for  Latinos/Hispanics  who  identify 
themselves  as  white  would  reduce  the  number  of  Latinos/Hispanics  who  would 
choose  white. ) 

The  truth  is,  none  of  this  is  news,  lack  Forbes,  author  of  the  book 
"Aztecas  del  Norte",  has  been  writing  about  this  for  more  than  40  years, 
warning  about  the  efforts  to  de-Indianize  the  continent.  De-Indianization 
is  but  another  word  for  genocide  - a project  that  commenced  in  1492. 

The  best  solution  is  for  the  bureau  to  get  out  of  the  identity  business 
altogether.  One  only  needs  to  see  the  bizarre  nature  of  how  the  government 
determines  American  Indianness  by  blood  quantum.  It  will  not  be  long  until 
all  other  groups  go  down  the  same  path.  (Currently,  the  National  Hispanic 
Scholarship  Fund  has  created  a similar  formula  for  eligibility  purposes.) 

The  bureau's  effort  runs  contrary  to  thousands  of  years  of  history  and 
is  but  another  form  of  Indian  removal.  Beyond  that,  it's  taking  the  nation 
back  to  a time  before  the  advent  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  ethnic 
studies  (where  one  learns  ones  history,  when  shame  and  embarrassment  in 
being  brown  - in  having  Indian  blood  - was  the  norm) . 

This  should  be  a clarion  call  for  every  artist,  writer,  scholar,  elder, 
journalist,  historian,  demographer,  professor,  student,  librarian, 
filmmaker  and  storyteller  (people  and  organizations  charged  with  keeping 
the  memory)  to  inform  their  community  and  oppose  any  governmental  effort 
to  wipe  brown  people  off  the  map.  If  given  no  option,  indigenous  (as 
Forbes  has  always  suggested)  is  a fine  choice. 

Perhaps  it  is  high  time  for  national  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Chicana/Chicano  Scholars  to  discuss  this  issue  and  send 
this  message  as  the  Census  Bureau  seems  to  be  ignorant  about  such  matters. 

Gonzales  and  Rodriguez  have  been  writing  their  syndicated  Column  of  the 
Americas  since  1994.  They  reside  in  Madison,  Wis.  Rodriguez  is  pursuing  an 
advanced  degree  on  the  topic  of  origins/migrations  and  Gonzales  is 
studying  indigenous  healing  and  birthing  methods.  They  teach  a class  on 
Indigenous  Geography  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  They  can 
be  reached  at:  XColumn@aol.com.  Copyright  ? 2004  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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GN  to  catalogue  Nunavut's  carving-stone  sites 
lanuary  14,  2005 
CBC  News 

IQALUIT  - The  Nunavut  government  is  chipping  away  at  the  territory's 
carving-stone  shortage. 

The  government  recently  issued  a request  for  proposals  to  develop  a 
database  of  all  the  known  sources  of  carving  stone  in  Nunavut. 

Rosemary  Keenainak,  an  assistant  deputy  minister  of  economic  development, 
says  this  is  the  first  step  in  a long-term  project. 

"The  second  phase  of  the  project  will  be  working  with  our  geologist  in 
the  summer  and  actually  going  out  to  some  of  the  sites  that  have  been 
identified  to  confirm  the  potential  for  soapstone." 

The  government  says  arts  and  crafts  are  a critical  part  of  Nunavut's 
developing  economy,  but  carvers  are  facing  constant  shortages  of 
serpentine  and  soapstone. 

The  database  development  will  include  consultation  with  artists. 

It  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  the  end  of  March.  The  public  will  then 
be  able  to  access  the  database  using  the  internet. 


Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Former  Me'tis  leader  elected  First  Nations  chief 
January  19,  2005 

WINNIPEG  - A Manitoba  reserve  has  elected  a Me'tis  leader  from  Winnipeg 
as  chief,  even  though  he  is  neither  a member  of  the  band  nor  a status 
Indian . 

Members  of  the  Pine  Creek  First  Nation  chose  Billy  Joe  Delaronde,  over 
five  other  candidates.  Delaronde,  a former  president  of  the  Manitoba 
Me'tis  Federation,  has  attracted  headlines  for  years  for  his  long  battle 
with  the  current  Metis  leadership. 

Nancy  McKay,  a Pine  Creek  band  councillor,  met  Delaronde  in  Winnipeg, 
where  she  was  staging  a protest  against  the  former  chief.  McKay  says  she 
was  drawn  to  Delaronde's  leadership  skills. 

"He's  got  experience,  he's  well-educated,  university  educated.  He's  been 
in  the  outside  world,"  she  says.  "Because  of  the  change  in  time,  you  know, 
you  have  to  be  well-educated  in  order  to  succeed  in  society  today." 

Chris  Henderson,  head  of  the  Southern  Chiefs  Organization,  says  the 
Indian  Act  allows  outsiders  to  run  for  chief. 

"The  people  of  Pine  Creek  have  elected  him,  and  we  will,  of  course, 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  people,"  he  says. 

New  chief  will  refuse  to  pay  taxes 

Delaronde,  who  will  leave  his  position  as  executive  director  of  the 
Indian  Me'tis  Friendship  Centre  to  become  chief,  expects  to  remain  in  the 
spotlight  in  his  new  role. 

"I  intend  to  show  some  of  the  problems  that  general  Canadians  do  not  see 
that  happens  to  aboriginal  people,"  he  told  CBC  News  Wednesday  morning. 

"As  an  example,  I think  that  Canadians  would  be  appalled  by  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  created  by  the  Canadian  government  in  employing  non- 
aboriginal people  with  pretty  fat  paycheques  and  pensions  that  have  been 
working  for  the  government  to  administer  the  misery  of  the  aboriginal 
people,  especially  the  people  of  Pine  Creek." 

He  also  plans  to  challenge  the  federal  government  on  aboriginal  rights. 

'I  will  refuse  to  pay  taxes,"  he  says.  "I  will  expect  to  be  treated  like 
First  Nations  people,  and  I believe  all  aboriginal  people  have  the  same 
rights . " 

Henderson  says  as  chief,  Delaronde  has  every  right  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  own  choosing. 

The  Pine  Creek  First  Nation  is  located  near  Camperville  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Winnipegosis . 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Band  blocks  salmon  farm 
The  Prince  Rupert  Daily  News 
Danuary  18,  2005 

The  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal  has  upheld  an  injunction  allowing  the  Homalco 
First  Nation  to  prevent  the  restocking  of  Atlantic  salmon  in  a fish  farm 
in  Bute  Inlet.  The  decision  clears  the  way  for  a legal  challenge  by  the 
band  slated  for  next  week  that  will  focus  on  the  validity  of  an  operating 
permit  for  a Marine  Harvest  fish  farm  in  the  Homalco' s traditional 
territory . 

The  Homalco  will  argue  they  were  not  properly  consulted  about  Marine 
Harvest's  plans  to  stock  the  site  with  Atlantic  salmon. 

"This  case  is  an  early  test  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's  recent 
decision  in  the  Haida  case,  which  requires  B.C.  to  consult  with  First 
Nations  about  decisions  that  affect  their  claimed  aboriginal  rights,"  said 
Lawyer  Tim  Howard,  Sierra  Legal  Defence  Fund.  "Marine  Harvest's  restocking 
plans  are  on  hold  until  the  court  can  hear  all  the  evidence  of  the  very 
real  risks  farmed  Atlantic  salmon  create  for  wild  Pacific  stocks,  and 
whether  the  Homalco  were  adequately  consulted." 

The  First  Nation  is  concerned  that  farmed  Atlantics  can  spread  disease 
to  wild  stocks  as  well  as  the  risk  of  escaped  fish  colonizing  Pacific 
salmon  habitat.  The  Sierra  Legal  Defence  Fund  will  provide  scientific 
testimony  about  disease  transfer  between  farmed  and  wild  salmon.  Scientist 
John  Werring  has  sworn  an  affidavit  examining  how  IHN  virus  may  spread 
from  infected  salmon  farms  to  migrating  wild  stocks. 

The  Homalco  also  state  that  the  province  will  not  show  them  the 
company's  fish  health  management  plans  and  that  they  have  not  been  part  of 
any  meaningful  consultation. 

The  ruling  follows  a decision  on  Dec.  24  in  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  that 
stopped  the  company  from  stocking  the  farm. 

Peter  Grant,  legal  counsel  for  the  Homalco  First  Nation,  based  the 
application  for  the  injunction  before  Mr.  Dustice  Ian  Pitfield  of  the  B.C. 
Supreme  Court  on  the  provincial  government's  failure  to  consult  Homalco 
when  the  company  applied  to  amend  its  Church  House  fish  farm  licence  to 
stock  Atlantic  salmon.  The  site  is  located  directly  in  front  of  the  band's 
traditional  village  and  reserve  known  as  Church  House. 

It  is  at  the  mouth  of  Bute  Inlet  and  on  the  migration  route  of  wild 
salmon  that  spawn  in  Southgate,  Homathco  and  Orford  Rivers  in  Bute  Inlet. 

"Although  Marine  Harvest  applied  for  the  Atlantic  salmon  species 
amendment  in  April  of  this  year,  we  weren't  notified  until  Duly,"  said 
Chief  Darren  Blaney. 

"Homalco  was  in  the  process  of  responding  to  the  province  when  they 
informed  us  [Dec.  17]  that  they  had  approved  the  amendment.  I found  out 
about  10  minutes  before  our  office  closed  for  Christmas  holidays.  They 
faxed  in  this  notice  saying  they've  granted  this  application  from  Marine 
Harvest.  And  meanwhile.  Marine  Harvest,  according  to  what  I'm  told  from 
them,  they've  known  about  it  since  December  8,  almost  nine  days  before  we 
found  out." 

The  Homalco  allege  Marine  Harvest  had  started  moving  Atlantic  salmon  in 
the  day  after  the  permit  was  issued  and  neither  the  province  nor  Marine 
Harvest  informed  the  First  Nation  of  what  they  were  doing  until  the  court 
action  was  commenced  on  Dec.  22.  Dustice  Pitfield  ruled  that,  in  light  of 
the  Haida  decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  province's  conduct  with  respect  to  consultation  to  move 
Atlantic  salmon  so  close  to  the  mouth  of  Bute  Inlet  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a good  prima  facie  case  for  Homalco  to  argue  that  they  were  not 
properly  consulted.  He  also  found  that  there  could  be  irreparable  harm  as 
a result  of  moving  Atlantic  salmon  into  a watershed  such  as  the  Bute  Inlet 
and  that  this  irreparable  harm  should  be  avoided  until  a full  hearing  on 
the  duty  to  consult  was  held  in  Danuary. 

On  Dec.  24,  2004,  Dustice  Pitfield  granted  the  Homalco  an  interim 
injunction,  ordering  Marine  Harvest  to  halt  Atlantic  salmon  transfers  to 
the  Church  House  site  and  remove  any  fish  put  there  after  the  Homalco 
filed  its  action  on  Dec.  22. 

In  addition  to  the  interim  injunction,  Mr.  Dustice  Pitfield  also  ordered 
a judicial  review  of  the  process  that  led  to  the  approval  of  the  Church 


House  site  in  the  fall  of  2002.  The  five-day  hearing  will  commence  Ian.  24 

"The  Church  House  site  has  not  been  without  its  controversies/'  said 
Eric  Blueschke,  Local  Outreach  Coordinator  for  the  Georgia  Strait  Alliance 
"We  look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  judicial  review  process." 

The  Homalco  First  Nation  and  the  Georgia  Strait  Alliance  signed  protocol 
agreement  in  April  aimed  at  restoring  and  protecting  Bute  Inlet  and  its 
surrounding  waters. 
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Elder  Resigns  Over  Membership  Discrimination 
By:  Brendan  Johns 

A controversial  interpretation  of  the  the  Kahnawake  Membership  Law 
has  prompted  Watio  Montour  to  resign  from  the  Council  of  Elders  in 
protest  over  discrimination  taking  place  against  Mohawk  women. 

Montour's  frustration  sterna  from  the  Council  of  Elders' 
interpretation  of  sections  11.1  and  11.2  of  the  Kahnawake  Membership 
Law  which  state  that  in  order  to  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  have 
at  least  four  Kanien ' keha ' : ka  great-grandparents. 

A massive  loophole  has  emerged  in  the  way  the  Council  of  Elders  is 
determining  whether  or  not  the  great-grandparents  are  Kanien ' keha ': ka . 

If  the  great-grandparent  has  a last  name  recognized  as  "local" 

(i.e. :Beauvais,  McComber,  Jacobs,  etc.)  then  they  are  qualified  as 
being  Kanien ' keha ': ka,  but  if  they  have  an  unfamiliar  last  name,  they 
are  not  counted. 

The  dilemma  lies  in  the  fact  that  a great-grandparent  who  was  the 
product  of  a mixed  marriage  is  counted  as  Kanien ' keha ': ka  or  not, 
depending  on  whether  it  was  their  father  or  their  mother  who  was  non- 
Native. 

In  the  case  of  a non-Native  father,  that  great-grandparent  would 
carry  a non-Native  last  name  and  thus  be  disqualified  as 
Kanien ' keha ': ka . On  the  flip  side,  if  that  great-grandparent  had  a non- 
Native  mother,  the  family  name  would  still  be  "local"  and  they  would 
be  deemed  "full"  Kanien ' keha ': ka,  thus  perpetuating  the  paternalistic 
discrimination  of  the  Indian  Act  against  Mohawk  women. 

Montour  says  there  has  already  been  a case  of  an  application  being 
refused  because  one  of  the  great-grandparents  was  the  product  of  a 
mixed  marriage  involving  a non-Native  father,  whereas  other 
applications  have  been  accepted  when  the  mixed-marriage  great- 
grandparent  had  a non-Native  moher  but  still  retained  a local  family 
name. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Kahnawake  Membership  Law  was  to  be  inclusive  and 
do  away  with  the  Indian  Act's  blood-quantum  system,"  said 
Montour,  "but  by  denying  someone  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  only 
3.5  Mohawk  great-grandparents,  they  are  just  enforcing  blood  quantum 
in  disguise." 

Montour  explained.  "The  law  states  that  the  cut-off  for  membership  is 
four  great-grandparents . There  is  no  such  thing  as  3.5  or  3.75  great- 
grandparents.  It's  either  one,  two,  three  or  four."  Although  he 
handed  in  his  resignation  on  December  6,  the  Council  of  Elders  and 
the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  will  not  issue  any  comment  on 
Montour's  concerns.  Elder  Rhonda  Kirby  says  the  letter  and  its 
contents  will  be  examined  at  the  Council's  next  administrative 
meeting  on  January  24. 

Sandra  Schurman  Appealing  Decision 
By:  Kenneth  Deer 

The  only  person  so  far  to  have  been  denied  acceptance  by  the  Council 


of  Elders  is  appealing  their  decision.  Sandra  Schurman  was  denied 
membership  because  the  Council  declared  that  she  did  not  have  the 
minimum  of  four  Kanien ' keha ' : ka  great-grandparents . 

"All  of  my  great-grandparents  were  Mohawk.  Dust  because  one  of  my 
great-grandparents  had  a non-Native  father  does  not  mean  my  great- 
grandmother was  not  Mohawk.  This  is  a case  of  the  same  discrimination 
against  Mohawk  women  who  marry  non-Natives, " said  Schurman. 

"Other  applicants  who  have  the  same  kind  of  lineage  as  I have  but 
whose  great-great-grandparent  was  a non-Native  woman  married  to  a 
Mohawk  man,  were  allowed  membership.  Why  is  it  applied  differently  to 
me?" 

Schurman's  grandparents  on  her  mother's  side  were  Tom  Kanatsiohare 
Deer  and  Charlotte  (Paul)  Deer.  Charlotte's  parents  were  William 
Satewenniseroten  Paul  and  Ida  Katsitsienhawi  (perras)  Paul.  The 
council  denied  Schurman  membership  because  they  decided  that  Ida  Paul 
was  a Perras  and  a total  non-Native.  However,  Ida  Paul  was  the 
daughter  of  Mathilde  McComber,  who  married  Homidas  Perras  in  1877. 

"Because  her  married  name  was  Perras,  and  not  McComber,  I was  denied 
membership,"  said  Schurman.  "But  if  it  was  reversed  and  females  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  maiden  names  like  men  keep  their  maiden  names 
like  men  keep  their  family  names,  I would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Council  of  Elders." 

Not  all  the  Council  of  Elders  agreed  with  the  decision  as  two 
members,  Rhonda  Kirby  and  Watio  Montour,  did  not  sign  the  record  of 
decision  and  Montour  eventually  resigned  his  position  in  protest. 

Schurman  has  disputed  the  decision  to  the  Membership  Review  Council  - 
whose  members  are  Duanita  Delisle,  Leonard  Bordeau  and  Chris 
Leclaire  - on  the  grounds  that  the  decision  continues  discrimination 
against  women  and  that  the  Elders  are  violating  Section  8.5  of  the 
Membership  Law  to  make  all  decisions  with  fairness,  dignity  of  the 
person  and  compassion. 

"My  great-grandmother  was  born  here,  raised  here,  married  and  was 
buried  here.  She  raised  her  children  here  and  taught  them 
Kanien 'keha.  I would  like  my  great-grandmother ' s history  examined  so 
all  concerned  can  take  note  that  she  wasn't  a non-Native  and  take 
this  into  consideration,"  said  Schurman. 

Schurman  sent  her  letter  to  the  Membership  Review  Council  on 
Danuary  6 and  had  not  yet  received  a reply  at  press  time. 
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Editorial 

U.S.  Policy  On  Blood  Quantum  Must  Be  Changed 
By:  Kenneth  Deer,  The  Eastern  Door 

The  insistence  that  Mohawks,  or  any  other  Indigenous  Peoples,  need 
proof  of  50  percent  blood  quantum  of  Native  heritage  by  the  United 
States  is  a racist  and  discriminatory  policy  that  violates  all  human 
rights  standards. 

There  are  no  other  people  who  are  subjected  to  such  racial  profiling 
as  Native  North  Americans.  Even  African-Americans,  who  have  a long 
history  of  fighting  racial  discrimination  and  slavery,  do  not  have  to 
prove  what  percentage  of  African  they  are. 

Nor  do  Asians  or  Hispanics  have  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  racial 
purite.  All  kinds  of  people  enter  and  leave  the  United  States  every 
day  and  none  of  them  are  asked  to  prove  the  percentage  of  their  race. 

What  people  are  asked  for  is  their  nationality  and  proper 
identification.  With  that  information  other  people  can  go  in  and  out 


of  the  United  States  without  being  asked  their  blood  quantum. 

What  is  it  that  makes  governments  look  at  us  as  a race?  Why  can't 
they  accept  us  as  nations  of  People? 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  with  the  colonial  governments  in  the 
Americas.  Even  though  they  signed  treaties  with  the  Indigenous 
Nations,  they  still  regarded  us  as  inferior  people  and  treated  us  as 
a race  rather  than  an  equal  nation. 

The  Indian  Act  is  a perfect  example  of  a state  - in  this  case  Canada  - 
legislating  away  the  nation-to-nation  relationship  that  is  inherent 
in  treaties,  and  replacing  it  with  obligations  to  a race  of  people. 

The  Act  replaced  nationality  with  a band  number.  Control  over  who  was 
a member  of  an  Indigenous  community  was  taken  over  by  the  Canadian 
government . 

In  the  United  States,  similar  attitudes  eroded  the  relationship 
between  the  government  and  Indigenous  Nations.  The  U.S.  violated 
every  treaty  it  signed  with  Indigenous  Nations  and  felt  no  obligation 
to  remedy  the  damage.  It  relegated  the  Indigenous  Peoples  to 
reservations  and  left  them  there.  The  nation-to-nation  relationship 
has  been  continually  eroded  since  that  time  until  sovereignty  now  is 
only  a word  on  a piece  of  paper. 

The  United  States  is  also  the  author  of  blood  quantum  membership 
rules.  Most,  if  not  all,  'tribes'  in  the  U.S.  use  blood  quantum  as  a 
basis  for  membership.  The  amount  is  dictated  by  their  own  people.  In 
some  cases,  12.5  percent  is  all  that  is  needed  to  remain  on  the  tribe 
rolls . 

So  when  the  U.S.  government  had  to  decide  who  can  enter  the  U.S.  as  a 
Native  Canadian  because  of  the  Paul  K.  Diabo  case,  it  decided  to  use 
blood  quantum  as  the  measuring  stick. 

An  aribtrary  number  was  picked:  50  percent.  Why?  We  can  only  suppose 
they  do  not  think  anyone  with  less  than  that  is  'Native.' 

Another  reason  is  to  limit  the  number  of  Mohawks  who  will  work  in  the 
United  States  using  the  rights  recognized  in  the  Paul  K.  Diabo  case. 

The  U.S.  was  probably  afraid  of  hordes  of  Natives  rushing  to  the  U.S. 
for  work.  So  how  do  you  limit  the  numbers? 

The  U.S.  probably  did  not  want  to  use  band  membership  as  a criteron 
because  of  the  potentially  high  numbers.  So  they  decided  to  use  blook 
quantum  as  the  limiting  factor. 

The  U.S.  government  has  gotten  away  with  using  race  as  a determining 
factor  for  a long  time.  If  anyone  took  the  U.S.  immigration 
department  to  court  over  this  policy,  the  government  would  lose.  That 
is  why  if  you  challenge  the  immigration  officer  to  take  the  matter  to 
court,  they  will  eventually  drop  any  charges  to  avoid  a court  loss. 

However,  it  is  not  in  our  best  interest  to  have  a judge  decide  who 
is,  or  who  is  not  an  Indigenous  person  or  who  is  Indigenous  enough. 

The  U.S.  government  should  recognize  our  own  methods  of  deciding  who 
is  a Mohawks  and  who  isn't.  Like  all  other  people  who  travel  across 
their  borders  (it  is  not  our  borders),  it  is  by  nationality,  not 
race,  that  we  should  be  recognized. 

The  United  States  should  change  its  policy  to  recognize  that  fact. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Eastern  Door  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory. 
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I was  dismayed  to  read  in  the  'Gallup  Independent'  that  Lenny  Foster's 
Navajo  Nations  Correction  Project  has  been  denied  funding  for  traveling 
off  the  natiopn.  As  a Native  American  volunteer  in  the  U.S.  Prison  in 
Atlanta  I have  observed  the  benefit  of  this  project.  If  it  is  not  funded 
it  will  be  greatly  missed. 


Unfortunately,  most  Native  spiritual  elders  don't  have  resources  for 


cross-country  trips.  The  Navajo  Nation  has  been  the  sole  indigenous 
Nation  to  support  and  fund  a group  that  reached  out  to  Native  people 
behind  bars.  Like  most  tribes,  the  Navajo  are  in  a funding  crunch,  and 
unfortunately  this  groundbreaking  and  effective  program  is  one  of  those 
that  has  squeezed. 

I read  elsewhere  that  some  of  the  casino-rich  Nations  are  now  offering 
grants.  Maybe  it  is  time  for  Native  inmate  programs  to  start  seeking 
frunding  from  these  tribes,  and  maybe  it's  time  for  tribes  with  funds  to 
spare  to  reach  out  to  cousins  in  the  worst  kind  of  trouble,  locked 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  own  communities,  families  and  spritual 
resources . 

http: //www. gal lupindependent . com/ 2005/ jan/012405axed . html 

Spiritual  program  funding  is  axed 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
Danuary  24,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - One  of  the  few  programs  catering  spiritually  to  Native 
American  inmates  has  had  its  keys  taken  away  by  the  Navajo  Nation 
Department  of  Behavior  Health  Services. 

Lenny  Foster,  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Corrections  Project,  told 
the  Health  and  Social  Services  Committee  on  Friday  that  his  program's 
travel  requests  have  been  denied. 

The  program  brings  traditional  spiritual  counseling  to  Navajo  tribal 
members,  as  well  as  other  Native  Americans,  incarcerated  nationwide.  Since 
1980,  The  Corrections  Project  has  built  and  conducted  sweat  lodges, 
talking  circles,  pipe  ceremonies,  spiritual  gatherings,  and  counseling  to 
more  than  2,000  Navajo  and  other  Native  American  inmates  in  96 
correctional  facilities. 

Advocating  for  equal  access  to  traditional  religious  practices  has  also 
been  a focus  of  the  program  and  Foster  has  testified  to  both  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  the  denial  of  those 
practices  to  Native  American  inmates. 

"It's  the  only  tribally  funded  program  in  the  U.S.,"  Foster  said.  "It's 
one  innovative  approach  to  working  with  our  own  people." 

The  Corrections  Program  received  a grant  from  Harvard  University  to 
produce  a video  about  the  program.  Legislation  is  currently  pending  in 
Arizona  to  amend  laws  and  allow  more  traditional  religious  freedom  in  its 
prisons . 

Since  October,  services  to  more  than  330  inmates  in  Arizona,  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  have  been  requested,  mostly  by  families  of  the  inmates. 

"The  visits  are  necessary  for  our  people's  well  being,"  Foster  said.  "We 
want  to  do  this  without  difficulty.  In  the  meantime,  our  relatives  are 
sitting  inside  these  facilities." 

The  average  age  of  an  incarcerated  Native  American  is  23  and  the  average 
length  of  stay  is  six  years.  Foster  also  said  90  percent  of  the  crimes 
committed  are  alcohol-related. 

Because  the  program's  travel  requests  have  been  denied,  Foster  said, 
cancellation  of  these  visits  ruins  the  trust  established  between  the 
program  and  the  inmates  it  serves  as  well  as  credibility  with  the  warden. 

"The  inmates  lose  hope,  they  lose  faith,"  Foster  said.  "It  causes  a lot 
of  animosity.  Our  people's  sobriety  and  respect  is  important." 

Madan  Pudel,  health  system  administrator  for  the  Division  of  Health, 
said  other  issues  are  preventing  The  Corrections  Program  to  travel  off- 
reservation  . 

"It's  not  a matter  of  denying,"  Pudel  said. 

Instead,  Pudel  said,  Herman  Largo,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Behavioral  Health  has  requested  a plan  and  a list  of  priorities  from  the 
program. 

"He  has  not  received  the  priorities,"  Pudel  said. 

Pudel  also  said  that  Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley  Dr.  restricted 
off -reservation  travel  by  executive  order. 

"We're  trying  to  work  with  the  president  on  the  interpretation  of  the 


executive  order/'  Pudel  told  the  committee.  "So  we  have  to  send  everything 
to  the  president." 

In  December,  Shirley  signed  an  executive  order  to  reinforce  his  "Buy 
Navajo"  campaign. 

According  to  the  release,  the  order  prohibits  Navajo  Nation  Executive 
Branch  department  and  program  employees  from  "traveling  off  the  Nation  to 
attend  meetings  and  trainings  unless  it  is  required  for  programmatic 
purposes  or  is  considered  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Navajo  Nation." 

Foster  said  he  and  his  staff  of  three  were  working  on  the  program's 
priorities,  but  did  not  understand  why,  after  10  years,  they  were  denied 
travel  requests. 

"This  particular  program  needs  to  be  exempt  from  that,"  said  Derry 
Freddie,  chairman  of  the  committee,  of  Shirley's  executive  order. 
Copryright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 


NAVAJO  NATION  TAIL  PROBLEMS  WORSEN 
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Tuba  City  jail  unit  catches  fire 

Prisoner  beats,  locks  up  guards,  escapes  from  Window  Rock  jail 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
January  20,  2005 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - With  Tuba  City  Detention  Center  at  the  end  of  its  life 
cycle  and  in  the  process  of  closing  due  to  health,  safety,  and  liability 
concerns,  a fire  Friday  at  one  of  the  modular  units  only  added  to  the 
Navajo  Nation's  headaches. 

Also  last  week.  Criminal  Investigations  received  a report  of  a December 
escape  at  the  Department  of  Corrections'  main  detention  facility  in  Window 
Rock  during  which  two  officers  were  injured.  That  incident  further 
inflamed  an  already  volatile  jail  situation. 

According  to  investigators  from  Tuba  City  Police  District,  a fire  call 
went  out  at  11:42  a.m.  when  a heating  element  on  Modular  B overheated  and 
a circuit  breaker  failed  to  trip,  causing  several  wires  to  burn  in  the 
heater/cooler  assembly. 

Navajo  Nation  Fire  Department  and  tribal  Maintenance  personnel  checked 
the  detention  unit  and  turned  off  the  assembly  until  repairs  could  be  made 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  had  ongoing  problems  with  the  heating 
and  cooling  systems  on  the  four  modular  units  at  the  detention  facility 
since  the  mid-1990s.  Under  the  current  closure  plan  to  be  phased  in,  two 
of  the  four  modular  units  would  be  converted  to  drunk  tanks  for  adult 
males  and  females.  The  others  would  house  short-term  inmates. 

The  Division  of  Public  Safety  recently  won  a bid  to  purchase  a used 
modular  from  Gap  school  district  which  will  be  moved  to  Tuba  to  house 
administrative  staff  when  the  main  building  closes. 

Corrections  Director  Delores  Greyeyes  has  been  asked  to  formulate 
supplemental  budget  requests  for  each  of  the  seven  districts.  One  of  those 
budget  requests  includes  a recommendation  to  spend  over  $2  million  at  Tuba 
City  to  purchase  three  modular  units  to  house  60  inmates  and  to  provide 
space  for  Public  Safety  personnel. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navajo  Nation's  main  jail  facility,  the  Window  Rock 
Detention  Center,  has  become  the  dumping  ground  for  inmates  from  Tuba  and 
other  districts  whenever  a health  or  safety  problem  forces  Corrections  to 
transfer  prisoners  out  to  another  location. 

The  detention  center,  which  is  housed  in  a building  adjoining  the 
Department  of  Corrections  and  the  Division  of  Public  Safety,  has  its  own 
issues  to  deal  with,  including  shortage  of  staff  and  lack  of  space. 

Lack  of  staffing  is  a common  problem  found  at  jails  across  Indian 
Country,  according  to  an  interim  report  released  last  year  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Inspector  General.  "In  many  cases, 
having  only  one  correctional  officer  on  duty  per  shift  is  not  unusual;  it 
is,  in  fact,  common  practice  at  some  of  the  facilities,"  the  report  states 


Prisoner  escapes 

Window  Rock  jail  was  the  scene  of  an  escape  Dec.  22  during  which  a 40- 
year-old  inmate  from  Navajo,  N.M.,  overpowered  guards,  locked  them  in 
holding  cells,  and  then  ran  out  the  front  door  just  east  of  the  lobby  of 
the  police  department. 

According  to  investigation,  inmate  Egbert  Hermes  escaped  around  10  p.m. 
after  grabbing  detention  officer  Eric  Williams,  46,  as  he  was  escorting 
another  inmate  to  a holding  cell.  Hermes  hit  Officer  Williams  on  the  left 
side  of  the  face  and  locked  him  in  the  west  serving  cell,  then  ran  into 
the  front  office  of  the  detention  center  and  grabbed  Officer  Debbie 
Shirley,  42,  by  the  neck  and  the  two  fell  to  the  floor  as  Hermes  struggled 
for  the  keys  to  the  jail. 

Hermes  grabbed  Shirley's  set  of  keys  and  then  dragged  her  toward  the 
west  holding  cell,  pushing  her  into  the  catwalk  and  closing  the  cell  door 
before  bolting  the  door.  Both  Williams  and  Shirley  received  minor  injuries 
in  the  incident. 

In  last  year's  report  by  the  Inspector  General,  it  was  found  that  jail 
conditions  are  a contributing  factor  in  escapes  and  issues  of  officer 
safety.  The  report  looked  at  deaths,  suicides,  attempted  suicides,  escapes, 
and  officer  safety  issues,  focusing  on  whether  funds  designated  for  Indian 
Country  jails  were  properly  spent  and  whether  the  facilities  were  safe  and 
secure. 

'Deplorable  conditions' 

Inspectors  said,  "...  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  at  some  of  the 
facilities  may  lead  to  life-threatening  situations."  Also,  many  facilities 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  escape  because  they  are  physically  rundown 
and  minimally  maintained,  the  report  found. 

During  preliminary  investigation,  inspectors  found  more  than  30  deaths, 
suicides,  attempted  suicides,  and  prisoner  escapes  at  14  facilities  that 
were  either  undocumented  or  not  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services  detention  program. 

Correctional  officers  told  investigators  it  was  just  not  possible  to 
prevent  inmates  from  escaping.  Since  the  majority  of  facilities  function 
with  only  one  officer  on  duty,  they  simply  cannot  keep  an  eye  on  everyone. 
Investigators  also  found  that  some  facilities  do  not  notify  local  law 
enforcement  of  prisoner  escapes.  "This  is  not  only  disconcerting,  it  is 
irresponsible  ...,"  investigators  said. 

In  Dune  2003  at  Shiprock  Adult  Detention  Center,  a prisoner  wearing 
ankle-shackles  escaped  from  a detention  officer  as  she  was  ushering  a line 
of  prisoners  from  the  facility  to  the  courthouse  across  the  courtyard. 
Because  she  was  the  only  officer  on  duty  at  the  time,  she  could  not  pursue 
the  fleeing  inmate  and  leave  other  prisoners  unattended. 

In  March  2003,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Flagstaff  stated  that 
violent  crime  on  the  Navajo  Nation  is  six  times  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  that  inadequate  federal  policy  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
rising  crime  rate. 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  been  operating  under  a consent  decree  since  Nov. 

17,  1992,  following  a class  action  lawsuit  by  inmates.  Navajo  Nation 
District  Court  Judge  Allen  Sloan  issued  the  decree  to  ensure  that  all 
persons  housed  in  Navajo  detention  facilities  were  detained  under  humane 
conditions . 

The  decree  held  that  if  funds  were  not  available  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  house  people  under  humane  conditions,  the  jail  population  must  be 
reduced  so  that  remaining  inmates  are  housed  accordingly. 

As  outlined  in  the  Treaty  of  1868,  the  federal  government  has  trust 
responsibility  for  funding  and  maintaining  law  enforcement  and  detention 
facilities,  according  to  the  consent  decree. 

However,  the  judge  wrote,  "As  a result  of  this  lawsuit,  evidence  of 
chronic  and  repeated  underfunding  and  neglect  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  has  come  to  light,  especially  that  of  the  Bureau's  failure 
to  adequately  fund  detention  under  the  current  Public  Law  638  ..." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Gallup  Independent. 
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Metwe’  Metwe '...by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Metwe ' Metwe ' 

What  does  that  mean  "Metwe' ?",  these  words  come  to  mind,  they  speak  of 
family,  of  togetherness,  of  joining  one  people  with  another,  taking  in  a 
person  from  another  family,  another  people  to  be  included  as  your  own. 

I met  them  when  they  were  a young  couple,  they  had  a child.  Their  house 
was  new  and  nice  and  they  lived  far  from  their  homeland.  They  made  a place 
on  a high  mountain  valley,  a place  to  call  home  where  they  could  raise 
their  children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  way  the  two  thought  they  should 
live. 

The  young  mother  had  long  black  hair  and  in  order  to  make  money  she  made 
frybread  and  she  was  good  at  it,  putting  in  hamburger  and  beans  with  a 
little  cheese.  She  had  some  with  chili,  just  hot  enough  to  let  you  know 
you  were  alive.  She  came  from  a place  called  Coal  Mine  Mesa,  way  out  there 
not  too  far  from  Tuba  City.  Her  clan  was  Tlizi'  Tlani,  Many  Goats,  her 
family  was  large  and  her  father  made  her  feel  like  she  was  the  special  one. 
He  prized  her  and  gave  her  though  to  giver  her  his  most  valuable 
possession . 

The  young  woman's  husband  came  from  a place  not  too  far  her  original 
home,  on  a mesa  with  ancient  adobe  built  one  on  top  of  another.  His  home 
was  at  Second  Mesa,  where  he  was  born  into  a clan  with  a place  in  the 
community,  an  old  place  where  centuries  of  a way  of  life  based  on  the 
seasons  goes  on  still  in  this  out  of  the  way  corner  in  Arizona. 

She  was  a Navajo  and  he  was  a Hopi  and  they  didn't  know  that  about  each 
other  when  they  first  met.  They  learned  about  each  oter,  their  people 
coming  from  different  places,  spoke  different  languages  and  had  different 

traditions,  they  came  to  know  one  another  and  decided  to  make  a life 

together.  I once  asked  them  about  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute  and  how 
they  felt  about  it.  They  told  me  it  was  just  something  that  was  there  and 
didn't  affect  them,  that  they  had  their  own  lives  to  live  and  they  were 
far  away  from  there.  I would  see  them  and  visit  with  them,  they  both  said 

at  times  it  was  hard  to  adjust  to  another  way  of  life  different  from  your 

own,  and  that  in  order  to  go  on  you  have  to  overcome  many  things  to  make  a 
life  together. 

She  left  her  family  and  he  left  his  and  they  set  up  a life  together  far 
North  in  Utah,  far  from  their  homeland.  As  time  went  on  she  wanted  to 
please  her  man  and  learn  the  ways  of  his  people  so  she  went  with  him, 
driving  South  to  the  borders  of  Dinetah,  passed  her  old  place  at  Coalmine 
Mesa  and  down  the  windy  road  to  the  place  where  his  family  lived.  Second 
Mesa  it  was  called  where  the  traditions  of  time,  space,  family  and 
relations  require  following  the  flow  of  the  seasons.  She  stepped  into  his 
world  and  his  family  looked  at  her,  and  she  became  Metwe' . It  is  how  they 
call  those  that  come  to  join  their  family,  their  people  and  they  take  them 
in . 

During  the  ceremonies  and  dances  in  the  village  there  was  much  work  to 
be  done,  and  she  stepped  into  it  and  learned  to  do  it  all,  grinding  corn 
between  stones,  collecting  wood  and  fashioning  ground  corn  into  a mush  to 
lay  it  out  on  a hot  tin  and  roll  it  to  make  the  bread  they  call  Piki. 

She  butchered  sheep,  made  stew  and  watched  the  children  of  the  family  as 
the  dancers  were  readied  for  the  plaza.  Her  husband  was  one  of  these  and 
she  learned  how  they  take  the  time  to  follow  certain  practices,  to  dress 
in  an  appropriate  way  and  where  she  was  to  sit.  She  learned  about  the 
gathering  of  plants,  the  preparation  of  harvests  and  offerings  and  the 
ways  of  the  katchina. 

Metwe'  Metwe'  they  called  to  her,  please  do  this  for  us  and  she  would  go 
and  get  something  missed  or  forgotten.  When  the  doings  were  done  she 


cleaned  and  put  away  the  things  a woman  does,  the  pots,  the  pans,  the 
cloth,  and  worked  to  help  her  relations  with  the  household  duties.  She 
found  that  at  each  dance  they  went  home  and  she  worked  learning  the  ways 
of  his  people  and  remembering  her  own. 

Coalmine  Mesa  a small  place  where  there  is  no  water,  it  had  to  be  hauled 
in  from  many  miles  away.  There  were  few  trees,  and  the  place  is  a hard 
place  to  make  a life,  but  that  is  where  her  father  came  from.  He  told  her, 
we  Navajo  exist  with  the  land,  we  don't  change  it  but  continue  on  with  it, 
to  survive  to  go  on  and  on.  She  listened  and  then  one  day  her  family  moved 
off  that  land  forever.  It  lies  within  Hopiland  now,  no  longer  do  any 
Navajos  live  there.  Her  father  went  to  Kinlani  and  worked  there  in  town 
knowing  he  would  never  be  able  to  sleep  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  and 
his  children  had  to  make  a new  life.  It  was  hard.  The  folks  in  Washing'don 
told  him  they  would  build  him  a new  home  anywhere  for  the  loss  of  his 
place.  He  thought  about  it  and  said  he  would  let  them  know. 

As  time  went  on,  the  young  couple  needed  a home  to  make  their  life,  it 
was  her  father  who  said,  my  daughter  this  is  my  gift  to  you,  take  this 
home  that  is  to  be  built  for  me  and  let  it  be  yours.  She  looked  at  her 
father  and  though  he  never  said  how  he  cared  for  her,  she  could  see  it  in 
his  eyes,  that  is  how  are  people  are,  we  don't  show  outward  affection,  you 
see  it  in  how  we  do  certain  things,  or  in  an  action  or  like  him  in  how  he 
looked  at  her. 

In  his  face  were  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  his  hands  wore  the  mark  of  a 
hard  life  on  that  empty  land  which  once  was  his  home.  Sometimes  when  you 
look  into  the  eyes  of  an  old  person,  especially  the  those  who  have  seen 
the  sunrise  of  a place  where  they  were  born,  you  can  look  into  them  and 
glimpse  the  early  morning  dawns  of  a lifetime,  of  herding  sheep  and 
hauling  wood  and  water  on  horseback  from  miles  away  at  Moenkopi  wash  to 
the  west  as  he  had  done.  That  in  there  she  saw  the  movement  of  yucca  plant 
standing  in  the  wind  and  in  it's  roots  the  cleanliness  of  it  for  washing 
and  medicine.  That  the  wind  blown  sand  covered  the  tracks  of  her  fathers 
and  mothers  who  had  run  to  meet  the  dawn  in  their  youths,  and  the  sounds 
of  young  girls  reaching  womanhood  dressed  in  sash  belts,  silver  jewelry 
with  coral  and  turquoise  also  running  to  meet  the  sun  starting  life  as  a 
woman.  These  things  she  saw  in  her  father's  eyes  as  he  gave  away  his 
birthright  to  her  to  make  a new  life  in  a far  off  place. 

Metwe'  Metwe'  (Metway  is  how  it  is  said  in  the  Hopi  way  of  speaking)  She 
heard  the  sound  and  came  back  to  the  place,  to  Second  Mesa  and  was 
grinding  corn  and  could  see  the  feet  of  his  feet,  her  man  who  stood  not 
too  far  ready  to  go  to  the  plaza  to  dance  for  another  season  of  rain,  for 
good  corn  and  long  days.  He  stood  there  with  deerskin  mocassins,  with 
ancient  bells,  with  a loin  cloth  and  sash  belt,  his  body  covered  in  paint 
and  a large  red  gourd  rattle  was  by  his  side.  Up  ahead  was  the  place  they 
entered  to  put  on  the  masks,  the  dieties,  a Katchina  he  would  be,  with 
long  hair.  His  mother  came  to  her  and  helped  her  with  the  corn. 

This  was  a time  for  renewal,  it  was  his  people's  time  and  their  place. 
She  picked  up  her  ground  corn  and  followed  her  new  mother  into  the  pueblo, 
and  looking  from  this  high  spot  to  the  west,  there  on  the  horizon  was  Coal 
Mine  Mesa,  once  her  father's  home.  This  was  now  her  people,  their  way  of 
life  was  now  her  own. 

When  they  returned  to  the  high  mountain  valley  she  stepped  into  her 
father's  house,  a house  given  to  him  by  the  United  States  Government  the 
walls  were  new,  the  sidewalk  outside  led  through  a yard  of  green  grass. 

She  could  see  the  mountains  to  the  North  and  the  snow  on  them  and  the 
place  was  peaceful.  Her  husband  drove  into  the  driveway  and  parked  the 
truck  and  picked  up  their  sons  and  went  inside. 

What  are  these  places  we  call  home  and  how  do  we  get  them,  how  are  they 
named?  What  is  it  about  it  that  makes  them  that  way,  is  it  sacrifice,  love 
or  fate?  The  Navajo-Hopi  land  case  is  settled  by  the  courts,  but  the 
people  who  lived  there  where  did  they  go?  Dreams  and  Broken  Rainbows,  when 
rainbows  break  do  they  make  a sound.  Life  goes  on  but  at  Coalmine  Mesa  the 
wind  blows  with  no  one  to  hear.  You  can  touch  the  yucca  plants,  their 
spiny  ends  and  hear  the  sound  of  a broken  rainbow. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  that  her  father  was  layed  to  rest  in  Kinlani 
(Flagstaff)  and  a part  of  Coal  Mine  Mesa  was  also  buried  there.  The  hopes 


and  dreams  of  a new  life  resting  in  his  children. 

One  time  on  trip  to  Hopiland,  she  didn't  go  with  him  but  stayed  to  watch 
the  children.  I am  not  sure  what  it  is  that  makes  one  restless  with  life, 
where  one  can  walk  out  the  door  and  never  go  back  in;  to  find  comfort  in 
the  eyes  of  another  while  small  children  cry  after  you.  It  is  what 
happened  with  Metwe'  and  she  is  now  alone  with  the  kids,  he  has  gone  to 
another  woman.  I saw  him  by  chance  not  too  long  ago,  he  stood  not  too  far 
from  me  and  when  I saw  him,  he  was  quiet  when  I asked  him  about  his 
children.  He  smiled  and  looked  away  from  me  and  spoke  of  his  work  in 
California.  After  he  left  I learned  that  they  were  no  longer  together,  the 
daughter  from  Coal  Mine  Mesa  had  to  find  work  in  a nursing  home  and 
struggles  now  with  work  and  taking  care  of  three  kids.  The  home,  the  house 
the  gift  of  her  father  who  passed  away  has  been  sold  and  now  it  is  gone. 

Where  is  Coal  Mine  Mesa,  it  is  east  of  Tuba  City,  not  even  a wide  spot 
in  the  road,  it  is  a windswept  place.  When  you  drive  by  there  you  wouldn't 
think  to  stop,  there  is  not  much  there  to  see  now,  but  if  you  were  to  stop 
and  listen  carefully  when  the  storm  clouds  gather,  and  a few  drops  of  rain 
fall,  and  the  sun  begins  to  break  through  the  clouds,  you  can  hear  the 
sound  of  a broken  rainbow.  It  sounds  a little  like  a child  crying. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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IANUALI 
lanuary 
Ka' elo 

24 

The  earth's  fire,  a wave's  caress,  the  never-ceasing  kiss  of  the  wind 
--  of  these  things  is  my  island  born. 

25 

The  morning  dew  baptizes  the  grass;  a thousand  glistening  beads 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

26 

I am  the  wild  spirit  that  greets  the  dawning  of  this  day. 

27 

I see  the  thread  of  mana  which  passes  from  me  to  all  those  I hold  dear 
--  we  are  family  --  we  are  'ohana. 

28 

If  I feel  hunger  or  thirst,  the  land  will  provide;  if  my  spirit  is 
troubled,  the  wind  and  the  sea  will  comfort  me;  if  I am  afraid,  Pele 
will  protect  me. 
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Cree  cepizun/old  moon 
Yuchi  hodadzo/wind  moon 
Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
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++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Certain  Home  and  Rez_Live  Lists; 

UUCP  email 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We  have  secrets  yet  to  be  discovered." 

Don't  forget  yourself;  don't  forget  your  way  of  life. 
Doe  Shirley  3r.,  Navajo  Nation  President 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Breaking  news: 


Dave  Anderson  resigns! 

WASHINGTON  DC 
January  31,  2005 

Dave  Anderson  is  resigning  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  after 
just  one  year  in  the  job,  saying  he  can  do  more  to  help  American  Indians 
by  working  in  the  private  sector.  Anderson  earlier  removed  himself  from 
decisions  on  tribal  recognition  and  Indian  gambling  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  any  conflict  of  interest,  because  of  his  past  work  in  the  gambling 
industry. 

An  in-depth  article  will  be  included  in  next  week's  issue. 


Reading  between  the  lines  in  some  of  the  articles  in  this  issue: 

A federal  lawsuit  filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  alleges 
that  the  way  Charles  Mix  County,  South  Dakota  voting  districts  are  drawn 
dilutes  a bloc  of  Indian  voters,  limiting  Native  American  opportunity  to 
affect  government. 

An  inmate  lawsuit  in  Alberta  Province  attempts  to  retain  the  right  of 
Aboriginal  prisoners  to  pursue  their  religeous  path  after  a ban  on 
smoking  tobacco  products  has  been  extended  to  include  the  burning  of 
Sweetgrass,  a plant  considered  sacred  to  Aboriginal  people  and  burned  to 
send  prayers  to  the  Creator  on  the  smoke.  Please  keep  in  mind  several 
bands  of  the  Blackfoot  confederation  have  reserves  in  Alberta,  and 
Sweetgrass  is  their  primary  sacriment. 

California's  only  tribal  college  is  closing  its  doors.  D-Q  University 
had  been  struggling  to  stay  afloat  after  the  school's  accreditation  was 
revoked,  but  financial  problems  are  forcing  the  shutdown.  Similar 
problems  at  many  other  colleges  have  been  addressed  and  dealt  with  by  the 
state  legislature  where  those  institutions  operated. 

Military  veterans  are  planning  a protest  march  to  bring  attention  to 
problems  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation.  Tribal  elders  asked  veterans 
for  help  because  they  are  frustrated  by  high  heating  costs,  a shortage  of 
homes  and  a high  suicide  rate.  Recent  articles  in  this  newsletter  have 
repeatedly  addressed  the  issue  of  inadequate  housing  on  reservations  and 
the  apathy  the  BIA  and  other  supposedly  responsible  government  agencies 
reflect  when  asked  to  resolve  the  situation. 

Dams  on  the  Klamath  and  other  western  rivers  has  decimated  the  salmon 
population  in  those  rivers.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  is  a change 
in  diet  for  native  Peoples  there,  that  has  lead  to  increased  instances  of 
diabetes,  heart  ailments  and  other  life  threatening  and  life  impairing 
issues . 


When  non-natives  discuss  (I  am  being  polite  - they  usually  argue  and  try 
to  belittle)  mascots,  team  names,  housing  needs,  tribal  sovereignty  and 
other  "current  events"  they  invariably  end  with  a sarcastic  . . . "You 
people  need  to  get  over  the  past."  Well,  home  boy/girl,  these  articles 
tell  me  the  past  is  present  and  I have  zero  intention  of  "getting  over" 
genocide  and  efforts  to  minimize  my  elders  and  relatives. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 
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to  extortion  of  Tribes"  


Date:  Wed,  26  Ian  2005  08:24:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Lawmaker  says  Pawlenty  budget  plan  to  use  Indian  gaming  funds 
amounts  to  extortion 
By  Brad  Swenson 
Staff  Writer 

bswenson@bemidjipioneer.com 
January  26,  2005 

Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty 's  pitch  to  use  $200  million  from  American  Indian  gaming 
amounts  to  extortion,  says  state  Rep.  Frank  Moe,  DFL-Bemidji. 

Pawlenty,  in  his  2006-07  biennium  budget  released  Tuesday,  called  for  a 
new  tribal-state  gaming  partnership. 

While  the  budget  speaks  of  working  with  "interested"  tribes,  Pawlenty 
has  been  actively  working  with  the  Red  Lake,  Leech  Lake  and  White  Earth 
bands  of  Chippewa  in  a partnership  to  locate  a casino  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area . 

Under  the  budget  proposal,  those  tribes  that  agree  to  participate  in  an 
optional  compact  would  be  eligible  to  be  partners  in  a single  metro  area 
casino.  There  would  be  an  initial  licensing  fee  by  "the  managing  entity" 
to  the  state  of  $200  million  in  2006. 

After  that,  the  state  would  receive  annual  revenues  of  about  $114 
million,  starting  in  2008. 

"I  believe  the  northern  tribes  will  have  nothing  of  it,"  Moe  said 
Tuesday  night.  "They  should  not  mortgage  their  tribes  to  bail  out  the 
governor . " 

The  stumbling  block,  Moe  said,  is  the  upfront  $200  million  "licensing 


fee."  Pawlenty  wants  the  tribes  to  form  a corporation,  borrow  the  fee  and 
pay  the  state  even  before  the  first  slot  machine  is  pulled,  he  said, 
adding  the  Republican  governor  believes  the  tribes  can  get  their 
investment  back  eventually  through  gaming. 

"He  wants  the  tribes  to  borrow  the  $200  million,"  Moe  said.  "It's  a bad 
idea  for  the  northern  tribes,  and  I hope  the  tribes  won't  bail  out  the 
governor . " 

Moe  also  said  he  was  concerned  about  the  governor's  budget  for  higher 
education  and  for  health  and  human  services. 

While  Pawlenty  proposes  an  8.4  percent  increase  in  higher  education 
funding  10.3  percent  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  8.5  percent  to 
Minnesota  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  MnSCU  will  see  fewer 
operational  dollars,  Moe  said. 

"MnSCU  will  be  cut  $24  million,  which  will  be  a big  hit  to  Bemidji  State 
and  Northwest  Tech,"  Moe  said. 

Pawlenty  increases  MnSCU  funding  by  $107.5  million  over  the  two  years, 
but  calls  for  adhering  to  MnSCU' s new  allocation  model  rather  than  basing 
intuitional  funding  on  enrollment.  Under  such  a formula,  BSU  loses  funding 
while  the  funding  pot  overall  grows. 

"That  provision  won't  get  much  support  from  Democrats,  or  hopefully  from 
greater  Minnesota  Republicans,"  Moe  said. 

The  measure  was  also  nixed  by  MnSCU  students. 

While  the  governor's  plan  provides  an  $107.5  million  increase  to  MnSCU, 
there  is  no  allocation  to  pay  for  enrollment  increases,  the  Minnesota 
State  University  Student  Association  said  in  a statement.  "MnSCU  needs 
$130.8  million  just  to  serve  the  students  already  attending  our  state 
colleges  and  universities.  Students  have  faced  cuts  in  programs  and 
services  because  there  are  more  students  attending  the  state's  colleges 
and  universities  today  than  funds  were  allocated  for  two  years  ago." 

While  enrollment  at  MnSCU  institutions  has  increased  by  nearly  30,000 
students  since  1998-99,  the  state  appropriation  for  the  system  has 
actually  decreased  slightly,  MSUSA  said. 

"While  students  appreciate  the  governor's  willingness  to  fund  important 
new  initiatives,  they  are  concerned  that  the  $107.5  million  in  additional 
funding  continues  the  pattern  of  a lack  of  investment  in  public  higher 
education,"  it  said. 

Moe  said  he  agreed  with  Pawlenty  that  state  revenues  will  increase  by  8 
percent,  and  that  normally  should  cover  any  budget  increases.  He  notes 
that  rising  health  care  cost  is  eating  away  at  the  budget,  but  disagrees 
with  the  way  Pawlenty  addresses  it. 

Part  of  the  governor's  solution  is  to  eliminate  more  people  from  health 
insurance  coverage  by  MinnesotaCare . 

"I  agree  that  the  revenues  should  be  adequate,  but  I'm  not  sure  the 
governor  is  going  in  the  right  direction,"  Moe  said. 

"I  remain  concerned  with  the  governor's  apparent  willingness  to  shift 
the  state  budget  burden  on  to  our  local  property  taxpayers,"  he  added.  "We 
will  need  to  address  this  issue  along  with  other  concerns  in  his  budget  - 
the  lack  of  support  to  public  education,  the  absence  of  new  funds  for 
transportation  and  health  care  cuts  that  will  mean  the  loss  of  coverage 
for  potentially  thousands  more  Minnesotans." 

Rep.  Brita  Sailer,  DFL-Park  Rapids,  said  in  a statement  she  is  also 
concerned  with  shifts  to  local  government. 

"The  state  is  facing  a budget  shortfall,  and  difficult  choices  about  our 
priorities  as  a state  will  have  to  be  made,"  she  said.  "Regardless  of  the 
rhetoric,  state  cuts  to  local  governments  have  meant  tax  increases  for 
Minnesota  families.  I remain  concerned  about  the  state  shifting  costs  to 
our  local  units  of  government  forcing  property  tax  increases." 

Sailer  said  she  remains  committed  to  supporting  local  schools  and 
affordable  healthcare  options. 

"We  need  to  renew  our  commitment  to  our  local  students  and  our  seniors 
in  nursing  homes,"  she  said.  "We  must  ensure  that  these  citizens  do  not 
end  up  carrying  the  burden  of  balancing  the  budget  as  they  did  in  the  last 
budget  fix." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Bush  won't  bail  out  urban  Indian  health  center 
January  31,  2005 

New  Mexico's  two  senators  blasted  the  Bush  administration  on  Friday  for 
denying  funds  to  an  urban  Indian  health  facility  that  is  facing  closure 
within  months. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici  (R)  and  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  (D)  reacted  with 
disappointment  after  learning  that  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Health  Center 
will  not  receive  the  money  it  needs  to  stay  open.  The  Indian  Health 
Service  (IHS)  refused  the  senators'  request  for  $5  million  to  ensure  that 
25,000  tribal  members  who  make  their  home  in  the  state's  largest  city  will 
receive  medical  care. 

"Barring  a last-minute  reprieve,  this  center  faces  sure  closure,"  said 
Domenici.  "There  is  little  chance  that  Congress  can  provide  any  immediate 
funding,  and  the  IHS  assessment  is  that  it  has  no  funding  available." 

"This  is  an  unacceptable  situation,"  added  Bingaman.  "The  Albuquerque 
Indian  Health  Center  has  already  cut  back  dramatically  on  the  care  it 
offers  Native  Americans  living  here,  and  now  the  center  is  being  forced  to 
do  it  again." 

The  bad  news  came  from  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  the  director  of  the  IHS.  In  a 
letter  last  week,  the  Bush  appointee  said  the  request  for  additional  funds 
"is  not  a viable  option  because  of  limited  funds  throughout  our  system  t o 
deliver  health  care  services."  So  he  ordered  a "downsize"  and  a 
"reduction-in-force"  at  the  facility. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  [Albuquerque]  Area  Office  and  the  service  unit 
will  explore  all  opportunities  to  provide  the  highest  quality  health  care 
to  this  population,"  Grim  wrote. 

The  center  has  been  under  financial  stress  for  the  past  few  years.  Hours 
have  been  cut,  staff  has  been  reduced  and  services  have  been  scaled  back 
as  funds  have  dried  up. 

According  to  IHS,  one  source  of  the  problem  is  that  more  money  is  going 
to  tribal  governments  in  the  area  for  their  own  health  programs.  More  than 
a half  dozen  Pueblos  and  Navajo  Nation  communities  are  within  driving 
distance  of  Albuquerque,  and  six  of  the  tribes  have  clinics  and  service 
units  on  their  own  lands. 

To  stay  afloat,  the  center  said  it  needed  $5  million  in  federal  funds  or 
it  would  close  its  urgent  care  clinic,  the  lifeblood  of  the  facility,  on 
January  1.  An  estimated  100  to  200  patients  received  urgent  care  every  day. 

In  hopes  of  preventing  that  from  happening,  Domenici  and  Bingaman  last 
month  asked  Grim  to  use  his  discretion  to  reprogram  $13  million  in  IHS 
funds.  They  wanted  $5  million  to  stabilize  services  and  $8  million  to 
improve  services.  The  center's  existing  budget  is  about  $5.4  million. 

The  crisis  developed  too  late  for  the  senators  to  include  earmarks  or 
special  provisions  in  the  fiscal  year  2005  budget  that  could  save  the 
center.  Still,  Congress  in  November  approved  $3.0  billion  for  the  IHS,  an 
increase  over  the  amount  that  had  been  sought  by  the  Bush  administration. 

Despite  the  influx  of  money.  Grim  insisted  that  there  isn't  enough  to  go 
around.  In  his  letter,  he  said  alternatives  are  being  considered,  such  as 
working  with  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  tribes  and  obtaining  "fiscal 
support"  from  the  Navajo  area  office,  which  just  opened  a $12.5  million 
expansion  of  an  urban  Indian  clinic  in  Gallup. 

Domenici  and  Bingaman  said  they  will  continue  to  work  to  find  a solution 
to  the  problem.  Bingaman  said  he  will  write  to  Mike  Leavitt,  the  new 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  which  oversees 
the  IHS. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz. Com. 
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Veterans  plan  march  to  protest  problems  on  Standing  Rock 
Associated  Press 
January  29,  2005 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Military  veterans  are  planning  a protest  march  to 
bring  attention  to  problems  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation. 

Tribal  elders  asked  veterans  for  help  because  they  are  frustrated  by 
high  heating  costs,  a shortage  of  homes  and  a high  suicide  rate,  said 
Wilbur  Pleets,  an  Air  Force  veteran  who  lives  near  Fort  Yates. 

Pleets  said  about  50  veterans  plan  to  march  to  the  tribal  offices  for 
Tuesday's  tribal  council  meeting.  He  said  that  after  a pipe  ceremony, 
veterans  will  address  the  council  with  a list  of  concerns  and  suggested 
solutions . 

Pleets  said  the  ceremony  will  give  council  members  "the  strength  and 
knowledge  to  know  something's  wrong  when  (leaders)  are  not  meeting  the 
people's  needs." 

The  reservation,  home  to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribe,  straddles  the 
North  Dakota-South  Dakota  border. 

Information  from:  Bismarck  Tribune,  http://www.bismarcktribune.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Richardson  says  all  the  right  things 

New  Mexico  governor  lauded  after  State  of  the  State 

ALBUQUERQUE  NM 

Native  American  Times 

January  26,  2005 

Officials  with  the  New  Mexico  Indian  Affairs  Department  say  they  are 
pleased  that  Governor  Bill  Richardson  has  announced  his  support  for  a pet 
project  of  theirs. 

In  his  State  of  the  State  address,  Richardson  said  he  would  push  for 
passage  of  Tribal  Infrastructure  Fund-a  measure  that  supporters  say  would 
help  improve  roads  and  housing  conditions  on  the  state's  Indian  lands. 

"And  for  the  first  time  we're  proposing  an  infrastructure  fund  for  our 
Native  Americans  to  make  sure  they  are  treated  fairly  in  the  capital 
outlay  process  and  receive  investments  they  need,"  Richardson  said. 

"We  are  thankful  that  Governor  Richardson  supports  the  Tribal 
Infrastructure  Fund.  We  excited  that  the  Governor  mentioned  our 
legislative  proposal  in  his  2005  State  of  the  State  address.  The  Tribal 
Infrastructure  Fund  will  create  great  opportunities  for  our  Indian  Tribes 
and  communities.  We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  Governor's 
Office,  legislators,  and  the  Tribal  communities  and  Indian  organizations 
so  that  the  Tribal  Inf rastructure  Fund  succeeds  this  legislative  session, 
said  Cabinet  Secretary  Benny  Shendo,  Jr.  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Department 
Commission  members  also  applauded  Richardson  for  recognizing  the 


importance  of  tribal  colleges. 

"We  also  need  to  expand  opportunities  by  adding  a two-year  wait-out 
period  for  students  not  ready  for  college  right  after  high  school,  giving 
students  a second  chance  if  their  grade  point  average  slips  below  the 
minimum  2.5  and  providing  access  to  Native  American  students  if  they 
attend  an  accredited  tribal  college  in  New  Mexico,"  Richardson  said  in  his 
address . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Columbus  parade  to  march  on 
By  Howard  Pankratz 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
January  26,  2005 

The  2005  Columbus  Day  parade  will  go  ahead  as  planned  in  Denver,  one  of 
its  key  organizers  said  Tuesday,  even  as  several  groups  called  for  the 
repeal  of  Columbus  Day  as  a state  and  national  holiday. 

"It's  ...  celebrating  our  heritage.  We  will  have  our  motorcycle  guys,  we 
will  have  our  floats,  the  older  people  and  the  younger  children,"  said 
George  Vendegnia,  founder  of  the  Sons  of  Italy-New  Generation  and  a parade 
organizer . 

Hours  earlier,  organizations  representing  the  more  than  200  protesters 
arrested  for  blocking  last  year's  parade  called  for  the  repeal  of  Columbus 
Day  as  a state  and  national  holiday.  They  also  asked  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  to  take  "the  moral  position  that  celebrations  to  Columbus  are  no 
longer  welcome  in  Denver  ..." 

"This  is  consistent  with  Mayor  (Federico)  Pena  and  Mayor  (Wellington) 
Webb  telling  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Nazis  that  they  are  not  welcome  in 
Denver,"  said  Glenn  Morris,  one  of  the  protest  organizers  acquitted  last 
week. 

"We  expect  no  less  from  the  mayor  and  the  council  with  regard  to  the 
racist  celebration  and  veneration  of  Columbus,"  Morris  said. 

On  Tuesday,  City  Council  members  urged  City  Attorney  Cole  Finegan  to 
draft  stricter  ordinances  prohibiting  people  from  blocking  or  disrupting 
assemblies  such  as  parades. 

Councilman  Charlie  Brown  said  he  wants  the  tighter  ordinances  passed 
before  Columbus  Day  in  October. 

"We've  got  to  get  the  word  out  that  we've  got  a new  ordinance,  and 
people's  free  speech  will  be  protected,"  Brown  said. 

On  Monday,  Finegan  said  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  acquittal  of  eight 
protest  leaders,  rulings  by  three  county  judges  that  resulted  in  some 
charges  being  dismissed  and  some  evidence  being  ruled  inadmissible,  he 
would  drop  cases  against  230  other  protesters. 

But  Finegan  said  his  office  has  begun  work  on  drafting  ordinances, 
modeled  on  state  law,  that  make  it  illegal  to  disrupt  a lawful  assembly 
and  to  obstruct  a highway  or  passageway. 

The  protesters  believe  they  have  a legal  and  moral  right  to  block  the 
Columbus  Day  parade  because  they  believe  it  is  a celebration  of  the 
genocide  of  Indians. 

The  protesters  have  based  their  argument  on  an  April  2003  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Virginia  vs.  Black.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  people 
who  burn  crosses  to  intimidate  others  are  not  afforded  the  First  Amendment 
protections  of  free  speech. 

The  Columbus  Day  demonstrators  equate  the  parade  to  the  intimidation 
caused  by  cross  burners. 


"The  First  Amendment  permits  Virginia  to  outlaw  cross  burnings  done  with 
the  intent  to  intimidate  because  burning  a cross  is  a particularly 
virulent  form  of  intimidation/'  the  federal  high  court  ruled.  "Instead  of 
prohibiting  all  intimidating  messages,  Virginia  may  choose  to  regulate  a 
subset  of  intimidating  messages  in  light  of  cross  burning's  long  and 
pernicious  history  as  a signal  of  impending  violence." 

The  protesters  and  their  lawyers  argued  during  pretrial  hearings  and  at 
last  week's  trial  that  Denver's  Columbus  Day  parade  intimidates  Native 
Americans,  particularly  their  children. 

They  claimed  that  parade  participants  hurled  hard  candy  into  the 
protesters  in  a malicious  fashion  and  signaled  displeasure  with  the 
protesters  with  obscene  hand  gestures  and  taunts. 

But  Vendegnia  denied  that  and  said  it  has  been  the  parade  marchers  who 
have  been  intimidated.  He  said  he  and  his  children  have  been  repeatedly 
threatened . 

"I  should  let  you  listen  to  the  blood-curdling  threats  I used  to  get 
about  my  children  a few  days  before  the  parade,"  Vendegnia  said. 

"They  (Denver  police)  make  me  wear  a bulletproof  vest  in  the  parade. 

I've  worn  them  the  last  three  parades  because  I lead  the  parade.  Police 
surround  me  with  unmarked  policemen.  They  surround  me  to  make  sure  nothing 
happens  to  me,"  Vendegnia  said. 

The  2004  Columbus  Day  parade  was  delayed  more  than  an  hour  when  the 
demonstrators  linked  arms  and  knelt  in  the  middle  of  the  route. 

Staff  writer  Kris  Hudson  contributed  to  this  report. 

Staff  writer  Howard  Pankratz  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1939 
or  hpankratz@denverpost . com . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Denver  Post. 
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Denver's  Columbus  Day  - exposed! 

By  Dani  Newsum 
DenverPost.com  Blogger 
January  27,  2005 

The  acquittal  of  eight  Columbus  Day  protesters  and  the  subsequent 
dismissal  of  charges  this  week  against  the  remaining  230  protesters,  has 
provoked  an  hysterical  outbreak  on  the  local  op-ed  pages.  A sampling: 

* "jury  nullification!"  (the  Denver  Post's  Bob  Ewegen); 

* "gullible"  and  "ignorant"  jurors  "who  fail  to  see  the  link  between 
Italian-Americans  right  to  free  speech  and  their  own ..." (Rocky  Mountain 
News  editorial); 

* "PC  goon  squad"  (the  Post's  overwrought  Ewegen); 

* "Even  though  the  college  catalog  says  that  he  holds  a juris  doctorate 
from  Harvard,  his  understanding  of  American  constitutional  principles 
seems  dubious,  to  say  the  least."  (Post  columnist  Ed  Quillen, 
questioning  the  bona  fides  of  exonerated  Columbus  Day  protester/ 
defendant  Glenn  Morris,  a political  science  professor  and  chair  of 
CU-Denver's  political  science  department.) 

There's  so  much  going  on  here  that  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  I've 
divided  this  blog  into  two  parts:  the  law  and  the  parade. 

First,  The  Law: 

Bob  Ewegen,  the  Post's  deputy  editorial  page  editor,  is  a man  I know  and 
like,  and  someone  who  I frequently  share  TV  time  with  on  the  weekly 
talking-head  program,  "Colorado  Inside  Out."  But  Ewegen  went  way,  w-a-y 
over  the  top  in  his  column,  responding  to  a jury's  acquittal  of  the  first 


group  of  eight  protesters  who  had  been  charged  with  refusing  to  obey  a 
lawful  order  during  last  October's  Columbus  Day  Parade. 


A few  excerpts: 

"...a  Denver  jury,  in  a blatant  act  of  jury  nullification,  decided  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  doesn't  apply  to  anyone  whose  views  offend  Glenn 
Morris . . . 

"In  a staggering  display  of  chutzpah,  this  PC  goon  squad  described 
themselves  as  'human  rights  activists'  while  labeling  their  victims,  the 
Italian-Americans,  as  'practioners  of  ethnic  intimidation.'  "Actually,  we 
the  people  of  Denver  call  upon  our  mayor  and  city  attorney  to  enforce  the 
law  and  protect  our  rights... 

"Why  should  you  care  about  the  rights  of  Italian-Americans?  Well, 
consider  what  Martin  Niemoller  wrote  after  the  Holocaust:  'First  they  came 
for  the  Communists  but  I was  not  a Communist,  so  I said  nothing. . .And  then 
they  came  for  the  lews,  but  I was  not  a lew,  so  I did  little.  Then  when 
they  came  for  me,  there  was  no  one  left  who  could  stand  up  for  me.'" 

Earth  to  Bob:  get  a grip.  Please. 

During  the  Holocaust,  millions  of  human  beings  were  exterminated  by 
Hitler's  Aryan  death  machine.  It  remains  one  of  our  world's  greatest 
crimes.  But  n-o-b-o-d-y  dies  or  as  much  as  scrapes  a finger  during 
Denver's  annual  Columbus  Day  parade-and-protest . The  protesters  lining  the 
parade  route  chant  and  clap,  the  police  peacefully  remove  the  protesters 
blocking  the  parade  route,  and  the  Columbus  Day  parade  - all  ten  minutes 
of  it  - goes  on  its  merry  way. 

If  Ewegen,  Ed  Quillen  (another  guy  I really  like),  and  whoever  was 
responsible  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News'  more  restrained,  but  equally 
inaccurate  editorial,  actually  had  a law  degree  (from  Harvard  or  anywhere 
else),  they  would  have  understood  that  the  Constitution  wasn't  at  issue 
here.  They  were  charged  with  violating  Denver's  loitering  ordinance  and 
for  refusing  to  obey  a police  order  to  leave  based  on  that  ordinance. 

Denver's  loitering  law  reads  in  part:  "Loitering  shall  mean  remaining 
idle  in  essentially  one  location  and  shall  include  the  concept  of  spending 
time  idly;  to  be  dilatory;  to  linger;  to  stay;  to  saunter;  to  delay;  to 
stand  around  and  shall  also  include  the  colloquial  expression  'hanging 
around.'"  The  problem  with  the  city's  case  is  that  protesting  on  a public 
roadway  doesn't  fit  within  the  definition  of  its  own  loitering  ordinance. 

U.S.  law  books  are  full  of  decisions  holding  that  such  protest  is  not 
"idling,"  but  is  purposeful  conduct  intended  to  convey  a political  message. 
Not  only  is  blocking  a street  in  a political  protest  not  outlawed  by 
Denver's  ordinance,  such  conduct  is  actually  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment's  free  speech  guarantee.  This  is  basic  constitutional  law. 

Unlike  the  frothing  editorial  writers  and  columnists,  the  three  judges 
who  presided  over  the  protest  cases  and  who  dismissed  the  loitering 
charges  against  various  defendants  understood  these  basic  principles  of 
constitutional  law. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  the  one  at  issue  in  the  incident  involving 
Sgt.  Michael  Karasek,  the  fool-of -a-Denver  cop  who  ordered  Shasta  Bates  to 
remove  a "f  — Bush"  bumper  sticker  from  her  truck  earlier  this  week. 

Several  witnesses,  including  a Rocky  Mountain  News  reporter,  claim  that 
Sgt.  Karasek  told  Bates  that  the  sticker  violated  a Denver  law  banning 
profane  bumper  stickers,  and  threatened  to  arrest  her  if  she  didn't  remove 
it . 

But  Denver  doesn't  have  a law  outlawing  the  display  of  profane  bumper 
stickers . 

Therefore  Karasek's  removal  order  wasn't  lawful,  and  neither  was  his 
threat  to  arrest  Bates  if  she  didn't  comply.  (Bates  is  lucky.  At  least 
Karasek  didn't  shoot  her.) 

Press  reports  have  made  much  of  the  argument  advanced  by  the  defendants 
and  their  attorneys  claiming  their  actions  were  a permissible  response  to 
the  "hate  speech"  and  "ethnic  intimidation"  inherent  in  the  Columbus  Day 
Parade.  The  claim  is  novel,  but  not  legally  beyond  the  pale  since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  trademark  burning  cross  is 
a form  of  ethnic  intimidation.  In  that  case,  the  Court  upheld  the  legality 
of  a Virginia  law  that  made  it  a criminal  offense  to  burn  a cross. 


But  the  real  point  here  is  that  the  "hate  speech"  argument  didn't  sink 
the  prosecutors'  case. 

The  jurors  who  acquitted  Glenn  Morris  and  seven  other  Columbus  Day 
protesters  last  week  on  the  charge  of  failing  to  obey  a lawful  order 
correctly  applied  the  relevant  law.  But  after  the  judges  dismissed  the 
loitering  charges,  there  wasn't  much  law  left  to  apply,  or  at  least  any 
law  that  would  have  helped  the  prosecution's  case. 

Since  Denver's  loitering  law  doesn't  apply  to  the  protesters  conduct, 
there  was  no  legal  ground  to  convict  them  for  refusing  to  obey  the  police 
order  to  scram.  Bottom  line:  the  eight  defendants  hadn't  broken  the  law 
they'd  been  charged  with  breaking. 

Which  is  precisely  why  Denver  City  Attorney  Cole  Finegan,  who  announced 
the  city's  decision  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  the  remaining  arrestees, 
also  announced  that  his  office  is  now  drafting  ordinances  that  will  make 
it  illegal  to  disrupt  a lawful  gathering  of  people  or  to  obstruct  a street 
or  other  roadway.  Whether  those  proposed  ordinances  will  pass  a 
constitutional  challenge  is  a question  for  a future  panel  of  judges. 

By  the  way,  newspaper  columnists  weren't  the  only  folks  engaged  in  over- 
the-top  puffing. 

Last  week's  victorious  defense  attorneys,  David  Lane  and  Dames  Castle, 
compared  their  eight  clients  (most  of  whom  I know  personally,  and  all  of 
whom  I respect),  to  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  1850s  who  risked  their 
lives  helping  slaves  to  escape  the  South  along  the  Underground  Railroad, 
and  to  civil  rights  protesters  of  the  1960s. 

Give  me  a break. 

Like  the  enslaved  blacks  they  were  helping,  workers  on  the  Underground 
Railroad  risked  whips,  imprisonment  (I'm  not  talking  about  two  weeks  in 
the  county  jail),  and  death.  During  the  1960s  civil  rights  workers 
fighting  for  the  right  to  vote  and  against  racist  segregation  laws  faced 
dogs,  fire  department  water  hoses  and  death  at  the  hands  of  white 
supremacists,  whose  members  included  white  law  enforcement  officials, 
judges  and  politicians. 

In  stark,  raving  contrast,  Denver's  Columbus  Day  parade  and  protest  is 
peaceful  theater.  Everybody  gets  to  have  her  or  his  say  - protesters  and 
parade  participants. 

The  cops  have  guns  and  clubs,  but  don't  use  them.  Arrested  protesters 
spend  a couple  of  hours  in  jail,  and  then  go  on  their  way.  And  there 
aren't  any  shotguns  awaiting  them  when  they  exit  the  jailhouse. 

I'll  take  a morning  in  the  gorgeous  Denver  sunshine  protesting  Columbus 
over  a lynch  rope  or  Bull  Connors'  dogs  and  hoses  any  day.  I won't  cheapen 
the  heart-stopping  danger  faced  by  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  by  comparing  my  day  in  the  sunshine  to  their  days  on  the 
frontline. 

Part  2:  The  Parade. 

Denver's  annual  Columbus  Day  parade-and-protest  is  a well-choreographed 
fall  ritual. 

Everybody  knows  his  /her  part.  Those  protesters  willing  to  be  arrested 
will  symbolically  "block"  the  parade  route.  Another  group  of  protesters 
will  line  the  parade  route,  like  spectators  at  the  Macy's  Christmas  Parade. 

I'm  in  this  group.  We  stand  on  the  curb;  chant  ("Hey  hey,  ho  ho, 

Columbus  Day  has  got  to  go...");  a few  folks  hold  signs;  we  exchange  waves 
and  smiles  with  friendly  parade  celebrants  (and  on  occasion  return  one- 
finger  salutes  to  the  less-friendly  ones). 

The  police  know  their  part:  they  ring  the  parade  route,  forming  a human 
barrier  separating  the  parade  participants  from  the  protesters  on  the 
curbs.  When  the  cops  get  the  go-ahead  from  their  commander,  they  begin 
arresting  the  protesters  who  are  in  the  parade  route,  one-by-one.  As  each 
protester  is  led  away,  the  bystanders  whoop  and  holler. 

It's  all  very  peaceful,  and  sometimes  comical.  I laughed  last  year 
watching  Denver  Safety  Manager  A1  LaCabe  attempt  to  calm  an  over- 
enthusiastic  young  male  protester  who  couldn't  wait  to  get  arrested.  He 
was  so  excited  that  he  was  hopping  up  and  down  like  a spastic  rooster,  and 
fell  out  of  his  place  in  line. 

Like  a kindly  uncle,  LaCabe  patted  the  young  man's  shoulder,  gently 


guided  him  back  to  his  spot,  and  sat  him  down  to  await  his  turn  to  be 
hauled  away. 

Last  year's  festivities  featured  another  light  moment:  a spirited  debate 
between  a fellow  protester  who  was  standing  curbside  next  to  me  and  an 
elderly  gentleman  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  parade  route. 

The  older  man  was  dressed  in  shorts,  a t-shirt  and  a hat  to  block  the 
sun.  Both  men  were  waving  their  arms  energetically,  shouting  in  Italian, 
and  smiling.  They  were  enjoying  themselves.  But  except  for  the  TV  cameras 
and  reporters  who  descended  on  the  scene,  the  old  man  was  alone;  he  had  no 
backup. 

The  ironic  truth  about  Denver's  October  ritual  is  that  if  not  for  the 
protesters  - those  who  will  be  arrested  and  those  of  us  watching  the 
shindig  curbside  - no  one  would  see  the  parade  at  all. 

Nobody  comes  to  this  parade  but  the  protesters,  quite  possibly  because 
the  thing  is  a bust.  The  parade,  which  lasts  for  all  of  ten  or  15  minutes, 
features  men  and  women  in  cars  - nothing  flashy  - and  quite  a few  on 
motorcycles  (these  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  greet  curbside  protesters 
with  the  one-finger  salute,  while  revving  their  engines  for  emphasis). 

Teenagers  on  a few  flat-bed  trucks  throw  candy  at  the  protesting 
spectators  (a  bit  too  energetically,  thank  you  very  much.  Last  year  I 
almost  lost  an  eye  to  a grape-flavored  Dolly  Rancher). 

There  are  Italian  Americans  participating  in  the  parade  and  in  the 
protests . 

I'm  not  anti-Italian.  I'm  anti-Columbus. 

I'm  also  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  that  Columbus  was  an 
adventurous  and  courageous  explorer.  Unfortunately,  he  was  also  a brutal 
enslaver  and  greedy  exploiter  of  human  and  natural  resources. 

His  Caribbean  misadventures  resulted  in  the  degradation,  enslavements 
and  deaths  of  the  Indian  peoples  who  lived  there  first  and,  along  with  the 
commercial  African  slave  trading  he  conducted  for  the  Portuguese,  were  the 
sparks  that  would  engulf  the  Western  world,  including  the  United  States, 
in  a horrifying  centuries-long  addiction  to  African  and  African  American 
slave  labor. 

Those  are  the  facts,  not  allegations. 

I don't  stand  in  the  parade  route  because  I don't  believe  the  parade 
participants  should  be  blocked,  even  symbolically.  But  I demonstrate 
curbside  along  with  the  rest  of  the  multi-colored  protesters,  to  ensure 
that  the  truth  about  Columbus  the  exploiter  and  slave  trader  is  also 
paraded  on  "Columbus  Day." 

Dani  Newsum,  a former  civil  rights  attorney  in  the  Colorado  Attorney 
General's  office,  appears  weekly  on  KBDI  Channel  12' s "Colorado  Inside 
Out"  (8  p.m.  Fridays). 

Copyright  c.  2005  Denver  Post. 
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Tribe  Fights  Dams  to  Get  Diet  Back 

Karuks  Trying  to  Regain  Salmon  Fisheries  and  Their  Health 

By  Blaine  Harden 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Danuary  30,  2005 

HAPPY  CAMP,  Calif.  - Centuries  before  federal  nutritional  guidelines  told 
Americans  how  to  eat  healthfully,  the  Karuk  Indians  had  figured  it  out. 

They  ate  wild  salmon  at  every  meal  - about  1.2  pounds  of  fish  per  person 
per  day.  Isolated  here  in  the  Klamath  River  valley  in  the  rugged  mountains 


of  northwest  California,  the  Karuk  stuck  with  their  low-carb,  low- 
cholesterol,  salmon-centered  diet  longer  than  perhaps  any  Indians  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  was  not  until  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s,  when 
dams  and  irrigation  ruined  one  of  the  world's  great  salmon  fisheries,  that 
fish  mostly  disappeared  from  their  diet. 

Salmon  are  now  too  scarce  to  catch  and  too  pricey  to  buy.  The  tribe 
caught  about  100  Chinook  salmon  last  fall,  a record  low.  Eating  mostly 
processed  food,  some  of  it  federal  food  aid,  many  Karuks  are  obese,  with 
unusually  high  rates  of  heart  disease  and  diabetes. 

"You  name  them,  I got  them  all,"  said  Harold  Tripp,  54,  a traditional 
fisherman  for  the  tribe.  "I  got  heart  problems.  I got  the  diabetes.  I got 
high  cholesterol.  I need  to  lose  weight." 

On  his  first  day  as  a fisherman  for  the  tribe  in  1966,  Tripp  remembers 
catching  86  salmon.  Last  fall,  he  caught  one.  "I  mostly  eat  hamburger 
now,"  he  said. 

To  reclaim  their  salmon  - and  their  health  - the  Karuks  are  using  the 
tribe's  epidemic  of  obesity-related  illness  as  a lever  in  a dam  re- 
licensing pending  before  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  In  what 
legal  experts  say  is  an  unprecedented  use  of  the  regulatory  process,  the 
tribe  is  trying  to  shame  a major  utility  company  and  the  federal 
government  into  agreeing  that  at  least  three  dams  on  the  Klamath  River 
should  be  knocked  down. 

The  dams  are  quite  literally  killing  Indians,  according  to  a tribe- 
commissioned  report  that  was  written  by  Kari  Marie  Norgaard,  a sociologist 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis.  The  report  links  the 
disappearance  of  salmon  to  increases  in  poverty,  unemployment,  suicide  and 
social  dissolution. 

"We  can't  exist  without  our  fish,"  said  Leaf  Hillman,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Karuk,  whose  3,300  members  make  up  the  second-largest  Indian  tribe  in 
California.  "We  can  only  hope  that  this  will  be  one  of  those  rare 
instances  where  a true  look  at  the  cost  and  benefits  of  those  dams  will  be 
a compelling  argument." 

The  tribe's  demand  for  nutritional  justice  presents  a prickly  new 
problem  to  federal  regulators  at  a time  of  major  upheaval  in  the 
hydropower  industry. 

Federal  licenses  for  private  dams,  valid  for  30  to  50  years,  are 
expiring  in  droves,  especially  in  the  Northwest,  where  hydropower  accounts 
for  about  80  percent  of  the  electricity  supply.  In  the  next  decade  or  so, 
licenses  are  due  to  expire  at  more  than  half  of  the  country's  non-federal 
dams  - 296  projects  that  provide  electricity  to  30  million  homes  in  37 
states . 

The  Karuks  "have  raised  something  that  is  novel,  and  FERC  commissioners 
will  have  to  grapple  with  it,"  said  Mary  Morton,  a legal  adviser  to  Nora 
Mead  Brownell,  one  of  President  Bush's  four  appointees  to  the  commission 
that  rules  on  license  renewals  for  private  dams. 

Politically,  it  is  hardly  a propitious  moment  for  Native  Americans  to 
demand  that  dams  come  tumbling  down.  Power  rates  have  soared  in  California 
and  across  the  Northwest  in  recent  years.  Bush  has  repeatedly  spoken  out 
against  the  breaching  of  federal  dams  on  the  nearby  Snake  River,  saying  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  economy.  His  appointees  as  FERC  commissioners  are 
considered  unlikely  to  force  any  utility  to  remove  a dam,  and  his 
administration  recently  granted  dam  owners  a special  right  - denied  Indian 
tribes,  environmental  groups  and  local  governments  - to  appeal  Interior 
Department  rulings  about  how  dams  should  be  operated. 

Still,  the  aging  dams  on  the  Klamath  River  are,  at  best,  marginal 
producers  of  power.  They  were  built  without  fish  ladders  (unlike  most 
major  dams  in  the  Northwest),  and  there  is  widespread  scientific  agreement 
that  their  removal  would  revive  several  salmon  runs. 

California,  which  could  block  a renewed  federal  license  for  the  dams 
under  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  seems  decidedly  unenthusiastic 
about  keeping  the  dams  in  the  river.  The  state  Energy  Commission  has  said 
removing  them  "would  not  have  significant  impact"  on  the  regional  supply 
of  electricity  and  that  replacement  power  is  readily  available. 

The  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board,  which  regulates  water  quality 
and  could  veto  a renewed  license,  blames  warm,  sluggish  reservoirs  behind 


the  dams  for  "horrible"  algae  blooms  in  the  river,  said  Russ  Kanz,  a staff 
scientist  for  the  board. 

In  addition,  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  local  officials  in 
Humboldt  County  agree  that  dam  removal  is  an  option  that  should  be 
examined  to  bring  salmon  back  to  the  Klamath. 

But  PacifiCorp,  the  company  that  owns  the  dams,  did  not  list  dam  removal 
as  an  option  in  its  application  last  year  for  a new  long-term  license. 

In  the  Clinton  era,  when  tribes  and  environmental  groups  used  the 
relicensing  process  to  force  utilities  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  retool  or  remove  dams,  PacifiCorp  agreed  to  remove  a hydro  dam 
from  the  White  Salmon  River  in  Washington  state  - at  a cost  of  $20  million. 
The  company,  which  is  owned  by  Scottish  Power,  has  1.6  million  electricity 
customers  in  six  western  states. 

As  part  of  its  relicensing  application  for  dams  on  the  Klamath, 

PacifiCorp  is  trying  to  negotiate  a separate  settlement  with  the  Karuks 
and  other  stakeholders  along  the  river.  Dam  removal  is  now  "on  the  table" 
in  those  talks,  said  Ion  Coney,  a company  spokesman,  adding  that  the 
tribe's  health  argument  is  part  of  the  negotiations. 

Coney,  though,  said  that  the  tribe's  health  claims  are  difficult  to 
substantiate  in  a scientific  or  legal  way. 

"How  do  you  separate  the  health  problems  out  from  all  the  other  societal 
things  that  have  happened  to  the  tribe?"  Coney  asked. 

To  make  their  case,  the  Karuk  Tribe  offers  tribal  health  statistics  and 
stories  of  its  people  who  have  grown  ill  in  the  years  without  salmon. 

Diabetes  and  heart  disease  were  rare  among  tribal  members  before  World 
War  II.  Part  of  the  reason  was  the  super-abundance  in  their  salmon-rich 
diet  of  omega-3  fatty  acids,  which  research  has  linked  with  reduced  risk 
of  heart  disease,  stroke  and  diabetes. 

"We  do  know  that  the  nutritional  values  of  subsistence  fish  are  superior 
to  processed  foods  and  convenience  foods,"  said  William  Lambert,  an 
environmental  epidemiologist  at  Oregon  Health  & Science  University  in 
Portland . 

With  subsistence  fish  all  but  gone  from  the  Karuk  diet,  the  percentage 
of  tribal  members  with  diabetes  has  jumped  from  near  zero  to  about  12 
percent,  nearly  twice  the  national  average,  according  to  the  tribe.  The 
estimated  rate  of  heart  disease  among  tribal  members  is  40  percent,  about 
triple  the  national  average. 

A number  of  studies  of  Native  Americans  across  the  United  States  have 
shown  that  the  loss  of  traditional  foods  is  directly  responsible  for 
increasing  rates  of  obesity-related  illnesses. 

Steve  Burns,  a physician  for  three  years  in  the  tribal  clinic  in  Happy 
Camp,  said  that  diabetes  and  other  obesity-related  illness  are  "a  huge  and 
growing  problem. " 

"What  is  happening  to  the  Karuk  people  is  like  something  you  would  read 
about  in  a book  on  the  destruction  of  a minority  group  in  the  old  Soviet 
Union,"  he  said. 

The  change  in  the  tribe's  diet  in  the  past  generation  has  been  so  great 
that  many  Karuk  concede  that  it  will  be  difficult  - even  if  the  dams  are 
knocked  down  and  salmon  runs  are  revived  - for  them  to  return  to  their 
traditional  healthful  diet. 

"Of  course,  we  won't  be  able  to  eat  salmon  all  the  time  like  we  did," 
said  Ron  Reed,  a traditional  fisherman  and  tribal  representative  to  FERC 
hearings  on  the  dams.  But  he  said  everyone  in  the  tribe  would  eat  vastly 
more  than  they  do  now  and  that  children  would  once  again  be  able  to  grow 
up  with  the  staple  food  that  has  traditionally  kept  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  the  Karuk  healthy. 

Last  year,  because  of  the  record-low  catch,  tribal  elders  did  not  have 
enough  salmon  for  religious  ceremonies.  So  they  bought  some. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Munsee  Indian  descendants  want  to  regain  tribe's  federal  recognition 
STEVE  BRISENDINE 
Associated  Press 
Danuary  29,  2005 

POMONA,  Kan.  - Clio  Caleb  Church's  ancestors  gave  up  their  American 
Indian  identity  more  than  a century  ago.  She  has  been  trying  for  more  than 
three  decades  to  get  it  back. 

The  Munsee  tribe's  official  history  in  the  state  ended  in  1900.  Facing  a 
forced  abandonment  of  its  reservation  in  Franklin  County  and  relocation  to 
Oklahoma,  the  tribe  - led  by  Church's  great-grandfather , Ignatius  Caleb  - 
instead  decided  to  surrender  its  federal  tribal  recognition. 

In  exchange,  Caleb  and  the  others  accepted  American  citizenship,  land  in 
Kansas  and  $491  per  person  - which  would  come  to  more  than  $11,000  today. 

Now,  Church  and  other  descendants  of  the  Kansas  Munsee  want  to  regain 
that  recognition  and  the  benefits  it  carries:  federally  funded  health  care 
and  education,  as  well  as  the  right  to  operate  tribal  businesses  as  a 
sovereign  nation. 

"My  main  intent  is  the  education  of  my  grandkids  and  their  kids,"  said 
Church,  81.  "That's  what  I've  been  fighting  for  these  35  years." 

Church's  1978  petition  for  restoration  was  rejected  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  meaning  the  Munsee  will  need  an  act  of  Congress. 
And  for  Rep.  Dim  Ryun,  R-Kan.,  even  to  consider  sponsoring  such  a bill, 
the  tribe  must  first  reorganize  and  elect  a tribal  council. 

"Until  he  receives  some  sort  of  formal  proposal  from  the  tribe,  he  has 
decided  not  to  take  one  position  or  another,"  spokesman  Nick  Reid  said 
Friday. 

Last  weekend,  a committee  of  Munsee  descendants  met  in  Pomona  to  discuss 
issues  ranging  from  a tribal  mission  statement  to  eligibility  for 
enrollment . 

There  are  about  250  descendants  around  the  country.  Church  said.  About 
85  of  them  still  live  in  the  area.  Some,  like  Church,  show  their  heritage 
in  their  complexions.  Others,  like  siblings  Tom  Plake  and  Linda  Sparlin, 
are  fair-skinned. 

But  all  of  them  are  joined  by  71  names  on  a list  from  1900  - the  final 
enrollment  of  the  Munsee  and  Chippewa  Indians  who  shared  a hilly,  12- 
square-mile  reservation  southeast  of  Pomona  in  Franklin  County. 

"We're  not  just  a bunch  of  people  sitting  around  'playing  Indian,'"  said 
Sparlin,  a concert  singer  and  music  teacher  from  Rolla,  Mo. 

Nor,  Sparlin  said,  are  the  Munsee  motivated  by  the  desire  to  cash  in  on 
casino  gambling  - although  the  tribe  will  not  give  up  any  gambling  rights 
to  win  recognition. 

"Might  there  be  a casino  someday?  I don't  know,  because  I don't  know  what 
my  grandchildren  are  going  to  do,"  she  said.  "Am  I going  to  do  it?  No." 

The  committee  has  selected  a tribal  name  - the  Munsee  Tribe  of  Indians 
of  Kansas  - and  worked  on  the  first  draft  of  a tribal  constitution.  It  is 
based  on  the  constitution  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican 
Indians,  a northern  Wisconsin  tribe. 

Another  meeting  is  set  for  Feb.  26,  also  in  Pomona.  At  that  meeting, 

Plake  said,  those  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  any  roll  of  Munsee  in 
Kansas  from  1836  to  1900  will  be  eligible  to  vote  on  the  proposed 
constitution.  Copies  and  ballots  also  will  be  sent  out  by  mail,  he  said. 

Plake,  an  attorney  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  said  it  could  be  March  before  a 
tribal  council  is  elected. 

The  Munsee,  like  many  tribes  who  ended  up  in  Kansas,  were  not  originally 
a plains  people. 

They  are  part  of  the  larger  Delaware  or  Lenape  group  of  tribes  - they 
prefer  the  latter  term  - and  in  the  1600s,  they  lived  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  United  States. 

The  arrival  of  European  colonists  forced  them  into  a series  of  moves. 


and  they  established  villages  in  Massachusetts , New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio  and  Indiana.  Many  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  teachings  of 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  in  1792  a number  of  Munsee  moved  to  Canada  to 
found  the  community  of  Fairfield. 

The  migration  to  Kansas  began  in  the  1830s.  The  Munsee  - variously  known 
as  "Muncie,"  "Christian  Munsee,"  "Christian  Indians"  and  "Moravian 
Christian  Munsee"  - first  settled  in  Wyandotte  County,  near  the  Kansas 
River . 

The  area,  home  today  to  warehouses,  salvage  yards  and  trailer  parks,  is 
now  part  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Several  businesses  and  two  schools  - Muncie 
Elementary  and  Muncie  Christian  - still  recall  the  tribe's  presence. 

From  there,  the  Munsee  moved  north  to  what  is  now  Leavenworth  County  - 
only  to  see  their  land  illegally  overrun  by  squatters  and  bought  up  by 
speculators  after  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  created  the  Kansas  Territory  in 
1854. 

An  1859  treaty  gave  them  the  Franklin  County  land,  to  be  held  jointly 
with  the  two  Chippewa  bands.  The  tribe  still  maintains  a cemetery  there, 
although  it  is  owned  by  the  Moravian  Church  in  America.  The  Munsee  hope  to 
set  up  a nonprofit  organization  to  take  over  ownership  of  the  cemetery. 

The  push  for  restoration  will  take  money,  too,  to  hire  attorneys  and 
fund  expert  research.  But  Church  said  she  won't  give  up. 

"It's  closer  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,"  she  said.  "It  sure  would  be 
nice  if  this  would  happen  before  I kick  the  bucket.  But  even  if  it  doesn't, 
hopefully  the  children  and  grandchildren  will  get  the  benefits." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  Reserved. 
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Navajo  allottees  locked  out  of  their  tribe's  water  rights  settlement 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Danuary  29,  2005 

HUERFANO  - More  than  25,000  Navajos  living  in  the  checkerboard  area 
between  Bloomfield  and  Crownpoint  have  found  themselves  locked  on  the 
outside  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Water  Rights  Settlement  Agreement  on  the  San 
Duan  Basin. 

Navajos  who  live  on  federal  trust  land  - but  not  on  the  reservation  - 
would  not  gain  any  Navajo  water  rights  once  the  settlement  is  passed  by 
Congress  and  the  New  Mexico  11th  Dudicial  District  Court. 

The  Navajo  allottee  families  who  live  on  plots  of  land  - some  as  big  as 
160  acres  - have  individual  land  rights  held  in  trust  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

They  have  community  chapter  houses  and  delegates  who  represent  them  in 
the  Navajo  Council,  just  like  the  Navajos  who  live  on  the  reservation.  But 
for  purposes  of  the  water  rights  settlement,  they  are  considered  to  be  on 
their  own.  Their  only  option  is  to  sue  their  own  tribe  in  the  future  to 
turn  over  some  of  its  water  rights  to  them. 

The  settlement,  which  would  give  the  Navajo  government  606,060  acre-feet 
of  diverted  water  rights,  but  not  individuals,  ends  at  the  reservation's 
borders . 

Boyd  Whitehorse  is  a Navajo  allottee  who  wants  those  water  rights  to  be 
extended  to  the  Navajos  who  have  their  own  plots  of  land  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  largest  Native  American  reservation  in  the  United  States. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  he  says,  is  the  off -reservation  Navajo 
allottees  do  not  have  titles  or  the  deeds  to  their  land. 

"I  would  like  to  have  that  deed.  I want  to  pay  taxes  (to  the  county  and 


the  state).  Then  I would  have  my  own  water  rights/'  Whitehorse  said  during 
a meeting  Friday  at  the  Huerfano  Chapter  House  south  of  Bloomfield  off  Hwy 
550. 

In  the  meantime,  Whitehorse  said  he  would  continue  to  support  the  Navajo 
water  rights  settlement  because  it  is  currently  the  only  hope  for  the 
tribe  to  attain  some  of  its  ancestral  rights  on  the  San  luan  River. 

"I'm  not  against  my  people,  my  tribe.  I just  want  to  have  it  fair  for 
everybody's  living  water,"  he  said,  saying  there  was  physical  water  and 
spiritual  water. 

But  he  wants  to  see  changes  made  in  the  settlement,  changes  officials 
representing  U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  and  U.S.  Sen.  leff  Bingaman, 
D-N.M.,  are  asking  whites  throughout  the  basin  to  make  - but  not  Navajo 
allottees.  Those  officials  met  last  week  with  the  city  of  Farmington,  the 
San  luan  Water  Commission  and  the  San  luan  Agricultural  Water  Users 
Association  to  see  what  changes  they  wanted  to  make  to  their  proposed  U.S. 
Senate  Bill  before  taking  it  back  to  Washington. 

The  Navajo  Council  itself  - which  passed  the  settlement  in  a 62-18  vote 
Dec.  29  in  the  Navajo  Council  chamber  - has  not  been  asked  to  make 
subsequent  changes. 

Whitehorse  said  he  believed,  perhaps  in  a hundred  years  or  more,  his 
family  would  lose  their  allotted  land.  But  that  did  not  keep  him  from 
voicing  his  opinion  about  getting  water  rights  during  the  meeting. 

"Let's  redo  the  clause  where  it  says  it's  going  to  hurt  our  water  rights 
Put  in  where  it's  not  going  to  hurt  us,  where  it  can  benefit  us,"  he  said. 

An  organization  who  represents  the  Navajo  allottees  - Shii  Shii  Keyah  - 
has  not  filed  a threatened  injunction  against  the  Navajo  water  settlement. 
Attorney,  Richard  Wade,  with  the  tribe's  DNA  People's  Legal  Services,  told 
the  crowded  chapter  house  it  would  be  an  option  to  file  it  in  federal 
court.  Wade  made  it  clear,  however,  that  he  represented  certain  allottees 
but  not  the  organization. 

Wade,  at  the  request  of  Shii  Shii  Keyah  President  Ervin  Chavez,  came  to 
the  chapter  to  try  to  explain  the  complex  water  rights  agreement  - more 
than  200  pages  long  - to  the  Navajo  allottees,  many  of  whom  are  elders  and 
do  not  speak  English.  Vern  Lee  translated  throughout  the  morning  what  Wade 
was  saying. 

lason  lohn,  a Navajo  Nation  hydrologist,  interrupted  Wade's  presentation 
and  called  him  a "liar"  in  front  of  more  than  100  people. 

Wade  responded  by  saying  he  was  not  a water  rights  attorney  but  was 
doing  his  best  to  explain  the  agreement. 

Chavez  then  asked  lohn  to  let  Wade  continue  his  presentation,  at  one 
point  asking  lohn  to  take  his  seat,  lohn  then  got  up  and  left  the  room 
explaining  he  had  a phone  call  to  make. 

Navajo  Nation  Water  Rights  Commission  members  Ray  Gilmore,  Mike  Benson 
and  Bernadette  Tsosie,  seated  in  the  audience,  did  not  say  anything  during 
the  exchange. 

No  one  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  holds  the  allottee's 
land  in  trust,  attended  the  meeting, 
lim  Snyder:  jsnyder@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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The  students  of  D-Q  University  students  are  inviting  the  public.  Native 
American  community,  tribal  leaders,  students,  alumni,  and  elders  to  come 
and  spend  the  day  showing  their  support  of  the  students  on  their  path 
towards  and  education.  The  event  will  be  on  the  D-Q  campus,  begin  at  10:00 
am  and  last  into  the  evening. 

We  are  also  encouraging  the  community  to  attend  the  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting  on  Saturday  the  28th  of  lanuary  at  9:00  am  to  show  the  support  of 


education  of  oun  indigenous  people. 


Thank  you 

Associated  Student  Body  Government  of  D-Q  University 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

lanuary  25,  2005 

Contact  Persons:  Andrea  George  (408)  806-5886 

Candice  Guthrie  (916)  769-4798 

Email  address:  asb_dquniversity@yahoo.com 

PRESS  RELEASE 

PRESS  CONFERENCE  SCHEDULED  FOR  1ANUARY  26,  2005  AT  11:00  A.M. 

IN  THE  REC.  ROOM  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  DORMITORY  ON  THE  D-Q  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS. 

The  Associated  Student  Body  Government  of  D-Q  University  in  Davis, 
California  calls  for  the  immediate  removal  of  Victor  Gabriel,  campus 
President  and  Sheila  McCampbell,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Currently,  D-Q  University  is  facing  closure  due  to  a litany  of  violations 
of  mismanagement,  neglect  and  incompetence.  As  a result,  the  accreditation 
of  D-Q  University  has  been  denied  by  the  Western  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  The  D-Q  Associated  Student  Body  Government  President,  Lynn 
Brown  states,  "We  are  here  to  stop  the  violation  of  our  Civil  Rights  and 
make  a stand  for  future  generations.  We  the  Associated  Student  Body 
Government  of  D-Q  University  want  this  institution  to  be  held  accountable 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law." 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  Western  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  a letter  dated  on  lanuary  19,  2005,  addressed  to  current 
President  Gabriel,  "The  university  must  demonstrate  that  it  has  sufficient 
staff,  with  appropriate  preparation  and  experience  to  provide  the 
educational  and  administrative  services  necessary  to  support  its  mission 
and  purpose."  Also,  "...  the  Commission  (Western  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges)  has  grave  concerns  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
administrative  staff  to  adequately  lead  the  University." 

According  to  the  Associated  Student  Body  Government  the  D-Q  students 
expressed  the  most  immediate  pressing  needs  are:  keeping  the  utilities 
operating,  wholesome  and  healthy  food  donations  for  the  dorm  students  and 
the  need  for  volunteer  teachers  to  fill  in  the  void  created  by  the  D-Q 
President  and  the  D-Q  Board  of  Trustees  during  this  appeal  process  for 
re-accreditation.  In  addition,  the  students  are  also  requesting  all 
community  leaders  and  elders  to  apply  for  D-Q  Trustee  vacancies  to  help 
support  the  school  and  make  honorable  decisions  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  students.  At  this  time  the  students  are  currently  seeking  legal 
counsel  to  insure  their  civil  liberties. 

"RE : DQU  closes  Doors  in  Wake  of  Accreditation  Loss"  

Date:  Sun,  30  Ian  2005  17:11:01  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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DQU  Closes  Doors  in  Wake  of  Accreditation  Loss 
lanuary  29,  2005 

California's  only  tribal  college  is  closing  its  doors.  D-Q  University  had 
been  struggling  to  stay  afloat  after  the  school's  accreditation  was 
revoked,  but  financial  problems  are  forcing  the  shutdown. 

Students  at  the  two-year  college  have  been  told  to  vacate  the  premises 
by  the  end  of  the  day  on  Sunday.  According  to  DQU  president  Victor  Gabriel, 


a shortage  of  operating  funds  dictates  the  school's  immediate  closure.  "My 
problem  is  that  I can't  afford  to  keep  the  dorms  open/'  he  said.  "We  only 
have  so  much  money.  I'm  downsizing  right  now  and  I will  have  to  keep  some 
staff  on." 

Gabriel  denied  that  the  current  problems  mean  the  end  of  the  university. 
He  said  plans  are  in  the  works  to  reorganize,  regain  accreditation,  and 
reopen  the  school. 

DQU's  accreditation  was  revoked  last  week  by  the  Accrediting  Commission 
for  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  which  cited  rapidly  declining 
enrollment,  financial  instability  and  leadership  issues. 

D-Q  University  was  founded  in  1971  after  American  Indian  and  Chicano 
activists  occupied  a vacant  643-acre  Army  communications  center  near  Davis 
and  demanded  the  land  and  buildings  be  turned  into  a college  for  them. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  the  federal  government  awarded  DQU  title  to 
the  land  in  1971.  When  founded,  the  school  was  originally  called 
Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl  University,  but  the  name  was  later  shortened  to 
D-Q  University. 

In  addition  to  its  accreditation  problems,  DQU  has  also  been  under 
investigation  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  over  allegations  that 
administrators  mismanaged  funds. 

Funding  for  DQU  suffered  recently  when  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indians 
Affairs  cut  its  contribution  to  the  college  by  $300,000  because  of  a 
decline  in  Native  American  enrollment. 

Newsl0  is  a Gannett  Company 
Copyright  c.  2005  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Two  early  college  efforts  now  under  way 
By  Sara  Watson  Arthurs  The  Times-Standard 
January  27,  2005 

Youth  in  both  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  counties  will  be  able  to  get  high 
school  and  college  credit  simultaneously  next  year  in  two  new  "early 
college"  programs. 

The  Yurok  tribe  and  College  of  the  Redwoods  are  planning  such  a program 
in  Klamath.  Meanwhile,  a separate  partnership  among  CR,  the  Humboldt 
County  Office  of  Education  and  the  Fortuna  Union  High  School  District  is 
also  starting  to  take  shape.  The  programs  allow  students  to  earn  up  to  two 
years  of  college  credit,  or  an  associate's  degree,  along  with  their  high 
school  diploma. 

"The  game  plan  is  we  capture  students  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  level 
and  prepare  them  very  deliberately,  systematically  and  individually  to  do 
college-level  work,"  said  CR  Vice  President  David  Throgmorton. 

Nationwide,  close  to  half  of  American  Indian  teens  drop  out  of  high 
school,  said  Geneva  Wortman,  deputy  executive  director  of  the  Yurok  tribe. 
And  those  who  do  graduate  seldom  go  on  to  college. 

"They  have  very  few  doors  open,"  Wortman  said. 

The  Klamath  River  Early  College  of  the  Redwoods  aims  to  change  this  in 
Del  Norte  County.  While  any  student  able  to  handle  an  intellectually 
rigorous,  individually  tailored  curriculum  is  eligible,  the  school  will 
specifically  reach  out  to  American  Indian  youth. 

"I  think  what's  really  unique  about  this  particular  school  is  there  will 
be  a focus  on  local  native  culture,"  Wortman  said. 

She  said  they're  modeling  the  curriculum  after  a school  in  Alaska  that 
used  Alaskan  Native  culture  into  the  curriculum.  That  community,  which  had 
previously  seen  high  rates  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  substance  abuse, 
saw  a decrease  in  these  problems  as  students  took  more  pride  in  their 


culture  and  did  better  academically,  Wortman  said.  For  example,  a student 
might  go  hunting  with  her  father  and  demonstrate  what  she'd  learned  to  her 
teacher. 

"It  will  be  an  experience-based  curriculum,  meaning  that  instead  of 
sitting  in  the  classroom  and  learning  about  the  rivers,  they  will  be  down 
at  the  river,"  Throgmorton  said. 

Klamath  currently  has  no  high  school;  students  who  live  there  commute  to 
Crescent  City  by  bus  to  attend  Del  Norte  High  School.  The  new  school  will 
open  with  about  40  students  next  fall,  Wortman  said.  Students  who  sign  up 
will  be  asked  to  commit  to  a minimum  of  three  years.  But,  as  Wortman 
points  out,  they'll  be  earning  college  credits  tuition-free. 

CR  received  grants  for  both  programs,  principally  from  the  Bill  & 

Melinda  Gates  Foundation. 

Humboldt  State  University  education  professor  Keri  Gelenian  has  been 
hired  as  principal  of  Academy  of  the  Redwoods,  located  on  CR's  main  campus 
south  of  Eureka. 

Gelenian  has  been  visiting  with  eighth-graders  in  Fortuna  and 
surrounding  communities.  He  said  he's  also  heard  from  parents  who 
homeschool  their  children  but  are  interested  in  the  early  college.  The 
Academy  of  the  Redwoods  will  start  off  with  about  65  ninth-graders  this 
fall,  adding  another  65  to  70  students  for  each  of  the  next  three  years, 
he  said. 

A former  middle  school  and  high  school  teacher  before  joining  HSU's 
faculty,  Gelenian  said  he'd  always  dreamed  of  creating  a school  and  is  now 
able  to  help  make  it  a reality.  He  said  a team  of  administrators  and 
faculty  from  CR,  HSU,  Fortuna  Union  High  School  District  and  the  Humboldt 
County  Office  of  Education  have  been  working  to  make  it  happen. 

"Our  early  college  high  school  may  very  well  be  the  only  one  statewide 
where  the  teachers  have  been  involved  in  every  phase  of  school 
development,"  Gelenian  said. 

Those  teachers  - Pam  Barkdull,  Steve  Irwin,  and  Bruce  McCarthy  - will 
teach  at  the  Academy  of  the  Redwoods  next  fall.  The  trio  previously  worked 
together  at  Century  Hall,  Fortuna  High's  now  defunct  school-within-a- 
school . 

"It's  going  to  be  a different  kind  of  program,  but  I think  what  the 
teachers  bring  is  a real  progressive  attitude,  an  intellectual  attitude, 
more  of  an  adult  message  to  kids  about  learning  and  intellectual  activity 
and  life,"  Gelenian  said.  "That's  what  makes  them,  I think,  phenomenal." 

A community  meeting  on  the  Klamath  proposal  will  take  place  Sunday  from 
12:30  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Yurok  tribal  office  in  Klamath. 

A parents'  night  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  10  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the 
Fortuna  High  School  Library.  Applications  for  the  school  will  be  due  March 
18.  For  more  information,  call  476-4177. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Times-Standard,  Eureka,  CA. 
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Artifacts  halt  state  road  work 
By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
January  26,  2005 

A state  road  construction  project  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
has  been  delayed  after  archaeologists  unearthed  a rich  trove  of  Indian 
artifacts  and  trade  goods,  including  stone  tools,  arrowheads  and  glass 
beads . 

This  is  the  second  time  in  less  than  two  months  that  plans  for  a state 


transportation  project  have  been  forced  to  change  course  because  of 
important  Indian  finds. 

Work  on  rerouting  a segment  of  Highway  101  across  the  river  from  Astoria 
was  to  begin  on  Monday.  The  realignment  will  create  room  for  a nine-acre 
waterfront  park  commemorating  Station  Camp,  the  westernmost  encampment  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

The  artifacts  were  unearthed  in  the  past  month  during  a pre-construction 
archaeological  survey.  Consultation  is  now  under  way  with  the  Chinook 
Indian  Nation,  whose  ancestors'  use  of  the  land  may  be  documented  by  finds 
at  the  site. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  some  more  information  on  the  archaeology,  and 
until  we  do  we  are  not  going  to  go  out  there  and  start  plowing  through 
dirt,"  said  Colleen  lollie,  tribal  liaison  for  the  transportation 
department.  "We  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  the  best  thing  and  make 
sure  the  Chinook  Nation  continues  to  be  part  of  the  entire  project." 

lollie  said  she  is  optimistic  the  project  will  be  delayed,  not  stopped. 
The  $1.1  million  project  is  intended  to  realign  a substandard  curve  on 
Highway  101.  Currently,  Highway  101  hugs  the  shoreline  of  the  Columbia 
River  from  the  Astoria  Bridge  to  the  Fort  Columbia  Tunnel. 

Last  month,  the  transportation  department  left  a major  construction  site 
in  Port  Angeles,  after  spending  $58  million  on  a dry-dock  project  that 
inadvertently  unearthed  more  than  300  intact  skeletons  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe,  and  Tse-whit-zen,  an  ancient  Klallam 
village. 

Artifacts  found  at  the  Highway  101  site  may  document  the  first  contact 
with  Indians  in  the  area  by  fur  traders.  The  discoveries  so  far  include 
what  may  be  the  planks  of  a seasonal  structure  used  by  the  Chinook  people; 
hearths;  house  posts;  and  trade  goods,  including  Chinese  coins;  English 
ceramics;  gun  flints;  and  musket  balls  and  a lead  seal,  probably  from  a 
bale  of  furs. 

Some  of  the  early  fur  trade  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  occurred  in 
about  the  1790s  and  continued  for  decades. 

"It's  a wonderful  window  into  the  meeting  of  two  cultures,"  said  Doug 
Wilson,  archaeologist  with  the  Fort  Vancouver  National  Historic  Reserve. 

Gary  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Chinook  Indian  Nation,  said  the  state's 
decision  to  delay  the  project  is  the  right  choice.  "That's  our  home 
territory,  and  our  largest  village  and  we  certainly  couldn't  have 
bulldozers  and  heavy  equipment  in  there,  that's  just  not  acceptable.  We 
need  to  take  time  to  see  what  they  have  found." 

The  road  was  intended  to  be  moved  in  time  to  open  a new  National  Park 
Service  park  to  commemorate  Station  Camp.  It  is  significant  in  the 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  story  because  it  is  there  that  the 
Corps  of  Discovery  at  last  had  full  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  November 
1805.  The  explorers  knew  they  had  reached  the  end  of  their  18-month 
westward  journey,  begun  at  the  request  of  President  Jefferson. 

Johnson  said  his  people  were  probably  not  at  the  site  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  came  through  because  they  would  have  already  moved  to  snug,  inland 
winter  camps. 

The  site  is  also  where  the  members  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery,  including 
Sacagawea,  the  expedition's  Indian  guide,  and  York,  Clark's  black  slave, 
voted  on  the  decision  to  over-winter  at  Fort  Clatsop  instead  of  journeying 
back  to  take  shelter  with  the  Nez  Perce  in  Idaho. 

Chip  Jenkins,  superintendent  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historical 
Park,  headquartered  at  Fort  Clatsop,  said  the  recent  finds  are  exciting. 

"What  the  archaeologists  are  now  finding  means  . . . the  national 
significance  of  Station  Camp  is  now  even  higher,  and  from  what  we  are 
learning  from  the  archaeologists,  it  will  allow  the  Chinook  people  and  the 
state  of  Washington  to  tell  a much  more  accurate  and  broader  story  than 
just  the  story  about  18  days  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  Pacific  County. 

"The  site  is  embodying  a pretty  compelling  sweep  of  history,  which  is 
wonderful . " 

David  L.  Nicandri,  director  of  the  Washington  State  Historical  Society, 
said  that  delaying  the  work  is  "the  right  thing  to  do. 

"I  am  kind  of  philosophical  about  this.  In  15  or  20  years,  no  one  will 
care  whether  full  development  took  place  in  2005.  We  are  taking  the  long 


view  of  things.  Sometimes  being  a historian  has  occupational  benefits." 
Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Vet  gets  word  out  about  Native  veteran's  organization 
Oklahoma  group  offers  resources  to  those  that  served 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Thomas  M Berry 
January  28,  2005 

In  October  2004  an  entirely  Native  American  Veterans  Organization,  the 
National  Native  American  Veterans  Association,  began  operations.  The 
Association,  headquartered  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK,  is  the  first  National 
Organization  which  has  structured  itself  to  work  with  both  individual 
Native  Veterans  and  Tribal  Entities  on  a National  basis.  It  is  the 
Association's  belief  that  every  veteran  deserves  representation  that 
understands  and  respect  their  unique  needs  and  feels  that  Native  American 
Veterans  have  long  been  overlooked  in  this  regard.  It  hopes  to  fill  the 
void  by  representing  Native  American  Veterans  with  an  emphasis  on  Native 
American  Tradition  and  Heritage. 

Native  Americans  have  historically  provided  more  military  personnel  per 
capita  than  any  other  sector  of  the  American  population.  On  the  other  hand. 
Native  Americans  have  utilized  the  benefits  and  entitlements  earned 
through  military  service  less  than  any  other  population  sector.  This  is 
the  underlying  reason  for  the  formation  of  the  Association.  The 
Association  wants  to  ensure  that  every  Native  American  Veteran  and  Active 
Duty  military  member  is  aware  of  the  entitlements  they  have  earned,  and 
how  to  apply  for  and  receive  these  entitlements.  One  such  program.  The  VA 
Direct  Loan  Housing  Program  for  Native  American  Veterans,  provides  direct 
loans  from  the  VA  for  qualifying  Native  American  Veterans  up  to  $80,000.00 
for  housing  on  Tribal  Trust  Properties  and  Reservation  Lands.  The 
Association  wants  to  educate  Tribal  Entities  and  Leaders  how  to  integrate 
VA  benefits  and  programs  like  this  with  their  own  Tribal  Programs,  which 
could  save  the  Tribes  millions  of  dollars  in  Programming  funds. 

Other  VA  benefits  include  medical  care,  service  connected  injury 
compensation,  non-service  connected  pensions,  and  education  and  retraining 
benefits.  Many  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  VA  may  be  integrated  with 
existing  Tribal  programs.  Proper  integration  and  use  of  the  benefits 
earned  by  the  Native  American  Veterans  would  reduce  the  amount  of  Program 
funds  being  spent  by  Tribes  to  provide  the  same  services  to  Tribal  members 
who  qualify  for  VA  benefits. 

While  still  a new  organization,  the  Native  American  Veterans  association 
currently  has  over  one  hundred  members  residing  in  twenty-two  states,  and 
from  eighteen  different  Tribes.  Membership  is  open  to  all  honorably 
discharged  Native  American  Veterans  or  current  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Auxiliary  memberships  are  available  for  family  members  of  Veterans  or 
deceased  Veterans,  and  a very  limited  number  of  Associate  memberships  for 
Non-Veterans  are  available.  For  information  about  the  National  Native 
American  Veterans  Association,  you  may  visit  their  website  at: 
www. .nativeamericanveteransassoc.org  or  contact  me  at:  NatAmerVets@aol.com 

Aia  Achukma  (Go  with  Peace) 

Thomas  M Berry 
"Hashuk  malli" 

Chairperson 

National  Native  American  Veterans  Association 
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American  Indian  man  alleges  boarding  school  abuse 
CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press 
January  25,  2005 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - An  American  Indian  man  has  sued  St.  Joseph's  Indian 
School  in  Chamberlain,  claiming  he  was  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally  abused  from  about  1937  to  1943. 

Orrie  Harry  Charger,  74,  of  Eagle  Butte,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe,  filed  the  lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Sioux  Falls. 

The  boarding  school.  Priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  U.S.  government 
and  former  instructors  Sister  Joseph,  Brother  Mathias  and  Prefect  John  are 
named  as  defendants. 

Charger  wants  a jury  trial  and  money  for  costs,  punitive  damages  and 
other  compensation. 

Steve  Smith  of  Chamberlain,  the  school's  lawyer,  said  Tuesday  the 
complaint  "would  be  completely  contrary  to  anything  we  heard  about  what 
happened  in  the  past  in  St.  Joseph's  earlier  years." 

According  to  the  lawsuit.  Charger  was  about  8 when  he  entered  the  school 
Those  responsible  for  the  abuse  included  nuns,  brothers,  priests  and 
prefects,  he  said. 

Charger  said  he  was  punished  and  abused  repeatedly  because  he  spoke  only 
Lakota.  He  wore  his  hair  in  braids  and  one  of  the  nuns  insulted  him  almost 
daily,  he  said. 

"This  nun  would  find  plaintiff  and  say  something  that  plaintiff  could 
not  understand  and  then  she  would  shake  her  finger  in  his  face  and  pull 
his  braids,"  the  lawsuit  states. 

Charger  said  that  once,  the  nun  hit  him  on  the  left  temple  and  knocked 
him  to  the  ground,  and  as  she  came  at  him  again  he  made  a fist  and  hit  her 
A priest  and  prefect  took  him  to  a boiler  room,  cut  off  his  braids,  hit 
him  in  the  face  and  repeatedly  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  the 
lawsuit  states. 

Charger  said  he  was  never  given  medical  attention  and  has  suffered  back 
pain  since.  He  said  that  X-rays  taken  when  he  was  adult  showed  that  his 
back  had  been  broken  in  two  places  when  he  was  a child. 

"Plaintiff  remembers  the  isolation  and  loneliness  and  hunger  at  the 
school.  Plaintiff  also  remembers  the  fear  that  he  would  be  taken  at  any 
time  and  beaten  again  like  that  for  no  reason,"  he  said. 

Sioux  Falls  lawyer  Steven  Sandven  filed  the  lawsuit  on  Charger's  behalf. 
He  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Smith  said  physical  discipline  was  a common  practice  in  education  in  the 
early  to  mid-1900s  but  that  Charger  is  the  only  former  student  at  St. 
Joseph's  ever  to  allege  such  abuse. 

"Brother  Mathias  is  still  regarded  by  the  school  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  considered  to  be  an  extremely  good  friend  of  Native  American 
children  throughout  South  Dakota,"  Smith  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Bank2's  American  Indian  home  loan  program  growing  rapidly 
Associated  Press 
Danuary  28,  2005 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Okla.  - Three  years  after  its  creation  by  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  an  Oklahoma  City  bank  has  grown  into  the  country's  second-largest 
provider  of  home  loans  to  American  Indians. 

And,  according  to  numbers  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Bank2  is  gaining  fast  on  top  provider  Wells  Fargo. 

"We're  trying  to  make  a difference,"  Bank2  President  Ross  Hill  said. 
"It's  an  exciting  part  of  what  the  bank's  doing." 

Hill  said  the  bank  has  become  Oklahoma's  largest  lender  under  HUD's 
Section  184  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Program.  Dust  over  a year  ago, 
Bank2  devoted  more  resources  to  its  Section  184  program. 

Since  then,  the  bank  has  developed  a mortgage  team  focused  on  home  loan 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  opened  a Tulsa  mortgage  production  office. 
The  bank  has  staged  seminars  across  the  country  and.  Hill  said,  now  has 
brokered  loans  "from  Florida  to  Alaska,  from  Hawaii  to  the  New  England 
area . " 

The  Section  184  program  was  created  in  1992  to  address  the  lack  of 
mortgage  capital  in  Indian  Country.  The  program  offers  a loan  guarantee  to 
private  sector  lenders  who  make  home  mortgage  loans  to  eligible  borrowers 
for  homes  located  in  Indian  Country. 

HUD  officials  have  a goal  of  1,000  Section  184  loans  this  fiscal  year. 

It  took  more  than  eight  years  for  the  program  to  underwrite  its  first  1, 
000  loans  and  nearly  three  years  for  the  second  thousand. 

The  loan  program  has  grown  from  about  $27  million  in  loans  in  fiscal 
2003  to  $62.2  million  last  year.  This  year,  HUD  officials  are  aiming  for 
$120  million  in  loans. 

According  to  Dan.  3 HUD  statistics,  there  are  more  Section  184  loans  in 
Oklahoma,  481,  than  any  other  state.  Alaska  is  tops  in  the  amount  of 
dollars  loaned  under  the  program  with  $58.2  million;  Oklahoma  ranks  second 
with  $38.5  million  in  Section  184  loans. 

Hill  said  American  Indians  rank  at  the  bottom  for  per-capita  home 
ownership  among  minority  groups. 

"Home  ownership  is  the  only  way  Native  America  is  going  to  raise  (its) 
economic  level  and  position,"  he  said.  "It's  home  ownership  that  provides 
that  security  and  provides  that  wealth  equation  that  nothing  else  really 
does . " 

Bank2's  mortgage  team  put  on  a seminar  last  weekend  at  the  Cherokee 
Casino  in  Tulsa  and  will  host  upcoming  events  in  Michigan,  Washington  and 
Alaska . 

"Part  of  the  problem  is,  quite  frankly,  people  don't  know  about  it," 

Hill  said.  Other  banks  are  active  in  the  American  Indian  home  lending 
market,  he  said,  "but  not  to  the  level  and  extent  that  we  are." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Elder  speaks  to  school  kids  about  diversity 
Buffalo  Tiger  is  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Miccosukee 
MIAMI  FL 
Danuary  26,  2005 


Buffalo  Tiger,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Miccosukee  tribe  and  author  of  A 
Life  in  the  Everglades,  spoke  earlier  this  week  to  600  students  at  Miami's 
Palmer  Trinity  School  about  embracing  diversity  and  the  importance  of 
retaining  and  passing  along  cultural  traditions  to  peers  and  future 
generations . 

Buffalo  Tiger,  84,  whose  grandson  Tristan  Tigertail  is  a student  at 
Palmer  Trinity,  explained  the  historic  struggles  of  Miccosukees  to  gain 
recognition  by  the  U.S.  government  and  the  tribe's  continuous  efforts  to 
bring  modernity  to  its  people  and  share  its  rich  culture  and  traditions 
with  others.  The  presentation  also  featured  brief  introductions  by  faculty 
members  of  the  school  who  are  descendants  of  Native  Americans.  They 
included  Mary  Gross,  head  of  the  middle  school,  and  William  Johnson, 
academic  dean,  whose  grandmothers  were  of  Cherokee  descent;  Danny  Reynolds, 
head  of  admission,  whose  grandmother  was  Choctaw;  and  teacher  Justin 
Symington,  whose  great-grandmother  was  Mohegan. 

"It's  quite  an  honor  to  have  Buffalo  Tiger  on  our  campus  to  help  our 
students  learn  about,  understand  and  appreciate  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  and 
its  influence  on  South  Florida,"  said  Sean  Murphy,  head  of  Palmer  Trinity 
School.  "Our  school  is  committed  to  providing  students  with  multiple 
perspectives  of  global  cultures  and  encouraging  them  to  develop  respect 
for  the  cultural  diversity  found  on  our  campus  and  in  the  greater 
community. " 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Ancestors'  gene  may  be  responsible  for  fat:  report 
Press  Trust  of  India 
January  31,  2005 

Unable  to  shed  fat?  Dont'  blame  yourself  but  a "thrifty  gene"  acquired  by 
your  ancestors  30,000  years  ago. 

Scientists  are  now  postulating  that  the  "thrifty  gene"  was  acquired 
during  migration  from  Asia  across  the  land  bridge  at  what  is  now  the 
Bering  Strait  to  North  America. 

These  genes  might  have  given  warriors  an  ability  to  store  fat  and 
metabolise  it  sparingly,  a trait  needed  to  survive  the  dark,  cold  months 
when  food  is  scarce,  Newsweek  reports  in  its  upcoming  issue. 

Now  that  the  land  bridge  has  gone,  the  descendants  of  these  first  North 
Americans  are  stuck  with  the  gene  optimised  for  life  in  age,  the  same  gene 
that  allowed  their  ancestors  to  thrive  in  Artie  weather,  maybe  making  them 
uniquely  vulnerable  to  the  high-fat,  high-cholesterol  and  sedentary 
American  lifestyle,  the  report  says. 

Members  of  the  Pima  tribe  of  Arizona,  for  instance,  suffer  from  one  of 
the  world's  highest  rates  of  diabetes. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  adults  over  the  age  of  35  and  95  per  cent  of  those 
suffering  from  diabetes  are  overweight,  it  says  adding  that  the  problem 
with  evolution  is  that  it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  modern  world. 

Asians  are  thought  to  possess  many  of  the  Pimas'  thrifty-genome  traits, 
which  may  explain  why  the  number  of  obese  Chinese  doubled  between  1992  and 
2002  to  60  million,  the  Newsweek  reports  quoting  figures  from  China's 
Health  Ministry. 

Some  Mediterraneans  and  Africans  may  not  have  acquired  the  thrifty  genes 
of  Arctic  peoples,  but  their  hunting-and-gathering  ancestors  did  not  leave 
them  a whole  lot  better  equipped,  the  report  says. 

Asia  News  Copyright  c.  2004  HT  Media  Ltd.  India  News. 
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Best  artist  nominee  teaches  through  art,  music 
By  Dan-Mikael  Patterson 
Navajo  Times 

January  20th  to  26th  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Day  Begaye  believes  in  the  power  of  art.  Whether  as  a well 
respected  singer  in  the  powwow  community,  or  a committed  teacher  of 
children,  he  uses  his  art  to  teach  important  lessons. 

In  music,  Begaye  is  known  as  a Native  American  Music  Award  nominee,  a 
Grammy  nominee  and  an  Indian  Summer  Music  Award  winner. 

He  is  the  lead  singer  for  the  highly  acclaimed  northern  style  singing 
group.  Cathedral  Lakes,  and  is  a solo  performer  as  well. 

He  is  currently  nominated  for  the  Native  American  Music  Awards'  best 
male  artist  of  the  year,  to  be  announced  Feb.  10  at  the  Seminole  Hard  Rock 
Cafe'  in  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Begaye  received  the  nod  for  his  latest  solo  release,  "Songs  Of  Color, " 
on  the  Canyon  Records  label.  It  is  a mixture  of  Navajo  songs,  powwow  songs 
and  Native  American  Church  songs  blended  with  round  dance  melodies. 

His  impeccable  gift  for  composing  songs  is  evident  on  the  CD.  The 
recording  celebrates  life  and  education  from  the  elders. 

His  favorite  songs  on  the  CD  are  "Grandma's  Teaching,"  "Navajo  Birthday 
Song,"  and  "Natay's  Song." 

Grandma's  song  begins  with  a Native  American  Church  intro  that 
transcends  into  a round  dance  song  with  the  Navajo  words,  "Shimasani' 
Nizhoni'go  Naasgo  Naadaalgo  (Grandmother,  may  you  always  walk  in  beauty)." 

"To  me,  each  song  is  a person,"  he  said.  "The  songs  are  beautiful." 

This  is  Begaye 's  second  nomination  for  NAMA's  best  male  artist.  In  1998, 
he  was  nominated  for  his  first  solo  recording,  "The  Beauty  Way."  Since 
then  he  has  released  other  solo  CDs  on  the  Canyon  Records  label. 

Begaye  is  Taabaaha'  born  for  Tsenjikini'.  Tsinnajinnie  are  his  maternal 
grandparents  and  To'tsohnii  are  his  paternal  grandparents.  He  is 
originally  from  Steamboat  Canyon,  Ariz.,  and  has  three  older  sisters  and 
two  older  brothers. 

"I'm  really  happy  that  I'm  nominated  (for  a Nammy),"  Begaye  said  with  a 
broad  grin.  "I'm  looking  forward  to  it. 

"(The  nomination)  is  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  for  the  kids,"  he  said, 
referring  to  his  other  life  as  an  art  teacher  at  Ganado  Middle  School,  in 
Ganado,  Ariz. 

Begaye  believes  that  art,  in  any  form,  can  help  children  grasp  the 
importance  of  culture. 

"I  want  our  Navajo  children  to  learn  how  to  draw,"  he  said.  Begaye  said 
children  have  their  own  perception  of  things  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
express  their  view  through  art,  meaning  that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong 
way  to  draw. 

"That  brings  me  to  work  every  day,"  he  said.  "It's  like  going  to  a 
powwow  to  learn  new  songs  with  the  group  and  meet  new  people.  It's  good 
feelings . " 

Lucinda  Swedburg,  Ganado  Middle  School  principal,  says  she  forgets  that 
Begaye  is  a celebrity  in  the  music  world.  Although  Begaye  is  a recognized 
performer,  Swedburg  said  he  presents  himself  in  humble  manner. 

"Day  is  really  a peer,"  she  said.  "He  presents  himself  as  a peer 
educator.  He's  a very  gracious  man  and  he's  our  colleague  when  he's  in  the 
building.  We're  just  happy  to  have  someone  who  is  willing  to  share  their 
God-given  talent." 

Swedburg  said  Begaye  has  taught  art  for  three  years  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  having  students  express  themselves  through  art.  And 


because  of  his  background  as  a singer,  he  also  teaches  students  about 
singing  and  drumming. 

Some  of  his  music  students  have  performed  for  school  district  functions, 
she  said.  "We  received  a lot  of  compliments  from  parents." 

Begaye  believes  art  can  be  a window  to  opportunities.  Behind  his  desk  on 
the  blackboard,  Begaye  displays  a handmade  sign  that  reads,  "Art  Can  Take 
You  Places  You  Never  Have  Been  Before."  It's  a philosophy  that  drives  his 
students  to  explore  their  artistic  creativity. 

His  own  creative  drive  is  firmly  in  place  as  Begaye  works  towards 
release  of  a new  album  soon  and  plans  to  compile  a greatest  hits  album. 

To  cast  your  vote  in  the  Native  American  Music  Awards, 
visit  www.nammys.com. 

Information:  Day  Begaye,  jaybegaye@ganado.kl2.az. us 
or  visit  www.canyonrecords.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Eddie  Chuculate:  Zuni  wasted  money  on  inaugural  trip 
By  Eddie  Chuculate 
Tribune  Columnist 
Danuary  26,  2005 

If  the  Zuni  Pueblo  band  is  so  filthy  rich  that  it  has  $11,000  to  throw 
away  by  attending  the  inauguration  of  a president  who  has  done  almost 
nothing  for  the  tribe,  I'd  like  to  hit  it  up  for  a small  loan. 

The  tribal  band  spent  $11,250  in  making  the  65-hour  round  trip  to 
President  Bush's  inaugural  Thursday.  They  should  finally  be  pulling  back 
into  Zuni  right  about  now. 

If  the  Bush  administration  so  desperately  wanted  some  sort  of  American 
Indian  representation  in  the  ridiculous  $40  million  two-day  affair, 
someone  should  have  flown  the  players  round  trip,  put  them  up  in  a hotel 
and  given  them  a per  diem. 

Instead,  after  enduring  a 32-hour  bus  trip,  they  were  rewarded  by 
shelling  out  an  additional  $2,000  for  lodging.  If  that  wasn't  bad  enough, 
they  were  ordered  to  not  even  look  at  Bush  as  they  passed  his  review  stand. 
I wonder  if  band  members  wore  horse  blinders  or  saw  his  reflection  in  a 
French  horn? 

It's  revolting  to  stage  such  a meaningless  display  of  financial  excess 
during  a time  of  war  and  apocalyptic  natural  disaster.  There  ought  to  be  a 
rule  that  limits  a president's  second  inauguration  to  just  a swearing-in 
ceremony  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

As  the  band's  deadline  neared  for  raising  the  money,  U.S.  Sen.  Pete 
Domenici,  an  Albuquerque  Republican,  stepped  in  and  with  a few  phone  calls 
drummed  up  $5,000  to  help  it  make  the  trip.  A couple  of  banking  officials 
in  Albuquerque  pitched  in  $3,000  for  meals,  and  ex-New  York  Sen.  A1 
D'Amato's  firm  kicked  in  a grand.  These  people  were  throwing  money  around 
like  it  grows  on  trees.  If  only  they  could  get  as  excited  about  improving 
health  care  or  the  economy. 

And  for  what?  So,  Domenici  said  in  a statement,  the  parade  could  be 
enhanced  "by  the  traditional  clothing  worn  by  this  group  to  represent  the 
authenticity  of  New  Mexico."  Whatever  that  means. 

I know  Domenici  has  done  good  things  for  Zuni,  such  as  helping  obtain 
grants  for  the  tribe  to  combat  domestic  violence  and  child  abuse,  but 
putting  the  band  into  a situation  where  it  essentially  flushed  away  more 
than  $11,000  isn't  helpful. 

That  money  could  have  bought  a lot  of  books  for  the  Zuni  library  or 
expanded  an  alcohol  treatment  program  or  strengthened  a Zuni  language  and 


culture  curriculum  or  improved  conditions  at  the  jail.  You  get  the  drift. 

Instead  you  get  a bunch  of  people  marching  up  and  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C.,  banging  drums  and  honking  tubas.  You  could 
have  seen  dollar  signs  floating  out  of  their  flutes. 

Memo  to  Zuni  band:  Next  time  someone  makes  you  an  offer  to  march  in  a 
parade,  tell  them  to  show  you  the  money. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune 
copy  editor  who  writes  about  American  Indian  issues. 

His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Painter  Ernie  Pepion  now  riding  to  the  Spirit  World 
BY  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
January  28,  2005 

The  Amazon-like,  buxom  woman  with  two  long  black  braids  stooped  to  walk 
through  the  doorway.  Her  eyes  were  locked  on  a wheelchair-bound  man  who 
watched  her  enter  the  room. 

She  was  his  Venus,  his  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 

The  painting,  titled  "Welcome,"  like  much  of  Ernie  Pepion 's  work, 
reveals  something  perhaps  a little  beyond  the  nationally  exhibited 
artist's  reach,  yet  accurately  reflects  the  crippled  man's  pains,  needs 
and  desires. 

When  he  died  Jan.  13,  the  painter  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation  left  all 
that  behind.  His  family  was  by  his  side  as  he  lay  in  a Great  Falls 
hospital  bed.  In  his  last  moments,  his  sister,  Elouise  Cobell,  asked: 
"Ernie,  can  you  see  the  tall  green  grass?" 

"Yes . " 

"Can  you  see  the  mountains?" 

"Yes . " 

"Can  you  see  the  buffalo?" 

"I  just  see  a bunch  of  people." 

With  those  last  words,  he  left  behind  an  empty  wheelchair.  And  so  began 
his  journey  to  the  Spirit  World. 

Fifteen  years  earlier,  Pepion,  or  Eewokso,  painted  "They  Come  at  Night," 
a scene  in  which  he  envisioned  his  own  death.  In  that  picture,  his  Indian 
Venus  sat  atop  a white  steed,  below  the  foot  of  his  bed,  a few  feet  from 
his  crippled  legs,  while  his  father  held  his  hand,  and  his  mother  and  an 
ancestral  chief  looked  on. 

Pepion  - a rodeo  cowboy,  rancher,  veteran  and  baseball  hat-wearing 
artist  - spent  the  last  33  years  painting  from  a wheelchair  after  an  auto 
accident  left  him  able  to  move  only  his  thumbs.  Yet  he  defied  his 
limitations . 

A fellow  veteran  taught  him  to  paint.  The  Blackfeet  man  went  on  to  earn 
a master's  degree  in  fine  arts  from  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 
Since  then,  his  art  has  been  awarded  and  honored,  including  art  exhibits 
from  Japan  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  rotunda.  On  Jan.  3,  he  received  the  2005 
Montana  Governor's  Award  for  the  Arts  in  Helena. 

In  the  final  year  of  his  life,  Pepion 's  body  finally  began  to  break  down. 
"People  were  in  denial  about  his  mortality,"  said  Steve  Glueckert, 
exhibit  curator  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum.  The  common  thought  was,  "He's 
not  going  to  die.  There's  just  no  way." 

To  many,  Pepion  seemed  larger  than  life.  He  painted  that  way,  too. 
"Painting  allows  me  to  be  a person  beyond  the  limitations  of  racial 
prejudice  and  disability,"  said  the  artist  in  a Missoula  Art  Museum 


"Dreams  on  Wheels"  exhibit  catalog.  He  said  he  was  often  "pitied  and 
belittled"  for  being  Indian,  and  later  as  a quadriplegic. 

A paintbrush  made  him  invincible. 

On  canvas,  he  became  a buffalo,  butting  his  wheelchair  high  into  the  air 
In  other  scenes,  a stick  pony  became  part  of  his  wheelchair  in  which  the 
rider  wins  horse  races,  or  rides  his  chair  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front, 
or  effortlessly  rides  to  a mountaintop  where  he  sips  a can  of  soda. 

But  for  a man  who  thought  large,  he  also  felt  overwhelming  despair.  And 
he  unleashed  those  thoughts  on  canvas,  too.  "My  work  does  more  than 
document  my  life,  it  expresses  my  feelings,"  he  said.  Women  and  children 
in  his  paintings  tell  of  an  "unfulfilled  dream  for  family." 

His  Red  Man  Series,  a collection  of  12  paintings,  revealed  despair. 
"There  were  some  people  who  couldn't  be  in  the  same  room  with  those 
paintings,  it  made  them  cry,"  said  Renee  Taaffe,  a former  teacher  who 
attended  the  2001  museum  exhibit.  "I  think  some  people  were  offended  by 
his  brutal  honesty." 

Lucy  Lippard,  art  critic,  theorist  and  author,  has  compared  Pepion's  use 
of  imagery  to  artist  Frida  Kahlo,  "the  great  Mexican  artist  who  similarly 
transcended  pain  through  creativity."  The  artist's  husband,  Diego  Rivera, 
has  described  his  wife's  paintings  as  "agonized  poetry  on  canvas." 

In  his  painting,  "A  Good  Way  to  Die,"  Pepion's  self-portrait  shows  an 
aged,  white-haired  man  dying,  lying  in  a fetal  position  - holding  a 
paintbrush  in  each  hand.  That  was  the  way  he  wanted  to  die,  he  told  family 
In  Danuary,  Steven  Powell  stared  out  the  hospital  room  window  to  a shop 
across  the  street.  His  uncle  wouldn't  live  much  longer.  "I  ran  to  the 
nearest  store  ...  I was  just  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  go  before  . . . 
I was  trying  to  hurry  . . . ." 

When  he  got  back  to  the  room,  he  handed  a paintbrush  to  his  aunt. 
"Elouise  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  grasped  it,"  said  Powell. 

Holding  that  brush,  he  completed  his  circle  in  life. 

Pepion  was  buried  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  where  he  used  to  ranch 
and  rodeo  and  enjoy  a few  beers  and  the  company  of  a woman. 

Cobell  said  she  can  easily  imagine  him  in  the  Spirit  World. 

"I  think  he's  on  that  white  horse,  probably  on  double  with  that 
beautiful  lady,  and  they're  probably  riding  around  in  that  tall  green 
grass  . . . that's  where  he's  at,"  said  Cobell.  "He's  living  it  all." 

Reach  reporter  Dodi  Rave  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  jodi.rave@missoulian.com 
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Telesat  wires  30  Aboriginal  communities 

SIOUX  LOOKOUT,  Ont.,  Dan.  19  - Telesat  has  joined  Industry  Canada  and 
Aboriginal  partners  from  Ontario,  Que'bec  and  Manitoba  today  to  launch  the 
Northern  Indigenous  Community  Satellite  Network  (NICSN) . The  network  will 
bring  telehealth,  distance  education,  video  conferencing  and  other 
critical  services  to  30  remote  communities. 

Telesat  provided  two  C-band  satellite  channels,  or  transponders,  for  the 
federal  government  to  use  to  serve  public  institutions  in  remote  areas  of 
Canada.  The  NICSN  will  use  this  valuable  capacity  to  provide  high-quality 
video,  audio  and  data  communications  to  participating  communities. 

In  1999,  Telesat  began  working  with  Keewaytinook  Okimakanak  in  Northern 
Ontario  to  explore  ways  of  delivering  broadband  services  to  the  satellite- 
served  community  of  Fort  Severn.  This  relationship  expanded  over  the 


ensuing  yeans  as  KO  took  on  the  challenge  of  managing  Industry  Canada's 
Aboriginal  SMART  Communities  Demonstration  Project.  The  federal 
government's  National  Satellite  Initiative  in  2003  provided  the  additional 
transponder  space  that  allowed  Northern  Manitoba  and  Nunavik  to  join  the 
network. 

Telesat's  contribution  of  capacity  represents  an  investment  in  NICSN  of 
$20-million.  This  has  been  complemented  by  a government  investment, 
through  FedNor,  of  more  than  $12-million  for  community/satellite 
infrastructure . 
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Mohawks,  Ottawa  to  discuss  land  claim 
Canadian  Press 

Ottawa  - The  federal  government  and  the  Mohawks  of  Akwesasne  are 
ready  to  open  talks  on  a claim  that  the  natives  were  robbed  of  4,100 
hectares  of  land  in  Quebec  more  than  a century  ago. 

The  claim  involves  the  township  of  Dundee,  a tract  in  the  westernmost 
tip  of  Quebec  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  opposite 
the  Akwesasne  Reserve.  The  Mohawks  say  they  never  meant  to  surrender 
the  land  in  an  1888  purchase  deal. 

"We  view  it  as  part  of  our  traditional  territory  that  has  never  been 
given  up,"  Grand  Chief  Angela  Wahienhawi  Barnes  of  the  Mohawk  Council 
of  Akwesasne  said  Thursday  in  a teleconference  announcing  the  arrangement. 

She  said  the  Mohawks  believe  that  the  1888  deal  is  invalid  and  the 
$50,000  the  federal  government  paid  back  then  was  far  below  the  actual 
value  of  the  land. 

The  land  had  been  the  subject  of  a court  case,  but  the  two  sides 
agreed  to  put  the  suit  aside  in  favour  of  negotiations. 

Luc  Beaudry,  chief  negotiator  for  the  federal  government,  said  the 
talks  mark  a "new  beginning"  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  sides. 

"I  am  really  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  Mohawks  of 
Akwesasne,"  he  said. 

Fie  and  Chief  Barnes  said  they  could  not  guess  how  much  money  might  be 
involved  in  compensation,  nor  how  long  the  talks  might  take. 

"We're  only  starting  negotiations,"  Mr.  Beaudry  said. 

Most  of  the  land  in  question  eventually  fell  into  private  hands,  but 
Mr.  Beaudry  and  the  chief  said  no  private  property  will  be  expropriated, 
no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  talks. 

In  other,  similar  claims  native  bands  have  been  given  money  to  buy 
back  land  if  the  current  owners  were  willing,  Mr.  Beaudry  said. 
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Labrador  Inuit  to  create  autonomous  Nunatsiavut 

Deal  would  carve  out  territory  spanning  72,000  square  kilometres 

SARA  MINOGUE 

Nunatsiaq  News 

January  21,  2005 

The  Inuit  of  Labrador  will  sign  a historic  land  claims  agreement  with  the 


federal  government  in  Nain  today,  bringing  them  one  step  closer  towards 
their  long-awaited  goal  of  self-government. 

On  Monday,  it  was  business  as  usual  at  the  Labrador  Inuit  Association, 
where  the  board  of  directors  had  convened  to  make  final  preparations  to 
welcome  several  illustrious  guests  for  the  official  signing  ceremony. 

"There's  a lot  of  anticipation,"  said  William  Andersen  III,  president  of 
the  Labrador  Inuit  Association,  which  has  been  working  on  the  deal  for  30 
years . 

"Once  the  agreement  is  signed,  I think  there  will  be  even  more 
expectations  and  that's  fair.  People  know  what's  happening  and  it's  a 
great  time  for  us." 

But  Andersen  stressed  that  the  board  was  also  "discussing  the  need  to 
carry  on  business  as  normal." 

"I  think  the  agreement  is  a good  agreement  but  I still  maintain  that 
it's  going  to  be  really  up  to  us  to  make  it  work.  If  we  don't  put  our 
heart  and  soul  into  it,  no  matter  how  good  the  agreement  is,  it  will  not 
be  of  great  benefit." 

The  agreement  will  give  5,300  Labrador  Inuit  control  over  72,000  square 
kilometres  of  land,  approximately  one-third  of  northern  Labrador. 

"I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  for  the  Labrador  Inuit," 
said  Mary  Simon,  Canada's  former  ambassador  to  the  Arctic  and  a past  head 
of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference  and  Makivik  Corporation. 

"They've  worked  very  long  and  hard  to  settle  some  very  difficult  issues. 
Finally,  it's  becoming  a reality  and  I think  people  are  very  proud  and 
excited  about  the  signing  ceremony." 

Simon  has  spent  the  past  several  months  on  contract  to  the  LIA,  making 
sure  that  federal  representatives  understand  and  support  the  land  claim. 

The  government  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  approved  the  claim  in 
December.  It's  only  the  second  provincial  government  to  be  affected  by  a 
comprehensive  land  claims  agreement  since  the  Nisga'a  British  Columbia 
agreement  with  Ottawa  in  2000. 

The  next  step  is  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Simon  is  confident 
that  Labrador  Inuit  have  the  support  they  need  for  the  legislation  to  pass, 
but  she  plans  to  make  sure  that  members  of  Parliament,  ministers  and 
opposition  party  members  are  all  on  board. 

"With  a minority  government,  I think  it's  very  important  to  make  sure 
your  consultation  is  done  and  that  everybody  understands  the  agreement  and 
the  different  aspects  of  how  this  is  not  just  good  for  Inuit,  but  good  for 
Canada  as  well." 

Paul  Kaludjak,  president  of  Nunavut  Tunngavik  Inc.,  commended  the  LIA  on 
"taking  control  of  their  own  lives  as  we  have  tried  to  here  in  Nunavut." 

Now,  he  said,  he  hopes  the  federal  government  will  live  up  to  its 
commitments . 

"We  have  to  keep  knocking  at  the  government's  door  to  keep  our 
implementation  in  line,  and  keep  it  active.  We  have  an  outstanding  10-year 
plan  that  is  not  being  acted  on  by  the  government  currently. 

"I  hope  they  will  not  have  the  same  difficulty  that  we  have.  I hope 
there  will  be  quicker  turnarounds  and  timely  implementation  practices." 

In  the  meantime,  the  LIA  is  preparing  an  interim  government  that  can 
take  over  the  leadership  of  the  land  claims  area  until  elections  can  be 
held  for  the  new  Nunatsiavut  Government. 

The  group  is  "well  into  that  process,"  Andersen  said,  having  started  the 
work  immediately  after  a vote  on  May  26  where  76  per  cent  of  Labrador 
Inuit  supported  the  land  claim. 

The  Nunatsiavut  Government  will  be  a public  body,  made  up  of  16 
representatives  from  five  community  councils  representing  Inuit  and  non- 
Inuit  in  the  region. 

Together,  they  will  manage  the  rights  of  beneficiaries'  to  the  agreement, 
as  well  as  write  and  enforce  laws  relating  to  cultural  affairs,  education, 
health,  child  and  family  services,  income  support,  and  justice  in  the 
territory . 

The  deal  comes  with  a $140  million  capital  transfer  as  well  as  $156 
million  in  implementation  funding  from  the  federal  government,  which 
amounts  to  almost  $350  million  when  adjusted  for  inflation  since  1997, 
when  the  figures  were  negotiated. 


The  territory  must  pay  back  $50  million  of  the  capital  funding  to  the 
federal  government  for  legal  expenses  incurred  during  the  30-year 
negotiations . 

The  Nunatsiavut  Government  will  collect  5 per  cent  of  revenues  from 
Voisey's  Bay,  and  a share  in  offshore  oil  revenues  in  some  areas. 

It  will  have  the  power  to  impose  tax,  but  residents  will  continue  to  pay 
federal  and  provincial  taxes. 

Other  dignitaries  invited  to  the  ceremony  include  the  minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  Andy  Scott;  the  federal  Environment 
Minister  Ste'phane  Dion;  Nunavut  Premier  Paul  Okalik;  and  the  president  of 
Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami,  lose  Kusugak. 
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A two-year  effort  that  results  in  seizures  of  archeological  and  native 
relics  from  22  sites  points  to  the  scope  of  the  illegal  market 
lanuary  29,  2005 
MICHAEL  MILSTEIN 

Federal  agents  executing  22  search  warrants  this  week  across  Central  and 
Southeast  Oregon  seized  thousands  of  archaeological  artifacts  thought  to 
have  been  stolen  from  public  lands  in  what  they  said  is  the  largest  case 
of  its  kind  in  the  region. 

The  seizures  cap  a two-year  federal  investigation  into  the  suspected 
theft  and  sale  of  artifacts  looted  from  sites  that  may  date  back  thousands 
of  years.  Robbery  of  the  native  treasures  is  increasingly  fueled  by  a 
wealthy,  worldwide  collectors  market  willing  to  pay  top  dollar  for  rare 
remnants  of  the  past,  experts  said. 

Researchers  say  it's  all  but  impossible  to  visit  an  ancient  dwelling 
site  in  Oregon  that  has  not  been  rifled  for  pot  shards,  stone  tools  or 
other  relics. 

Federal  law  strictly  protects  artifacts  on  public  lands,  which  cover 
more  than  half  the  state.  Taking  them  not  only  defiles  the  deep  cultural 
value  of  early  Native  American  sites,  experts  said,  but  removal  also 
undermines  any  scientific  hope  of  learning  about  those  who  once  lived 
there . 

"It's  not  getting  any  better,  and  that's  probably  because  of  the 
increasing  international  aspect  and  the  money  involved,"  said  Richard 
Hanes,  who  leads  historic  preservation  programs  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

No  arrests  have  been  made  related  to  the  artifacts.  The  confiscated 
artifacts  will  be  analyzed,  and  evidence  will  be  turned  over  to  federal 
prosecutors  before  any  suspects  would  be  charged. 

But  other  crimes  leading  to  arrests  were  detected  in  this  week's 
searches.  Officers  looking  for  pilfered  artifacts  at  a home  in  Terrebonne, 
north  of  Redmond,  uncovered  a methamphetamine  laboratory,  an  elaborately 
concealed  marijuana-growing  operation  with  64  plants,  and  numerous  guns, 
including  an  assault-style  rifle. 

Three  people  who  lived  at  the  home  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
manufacture  and  possession  of  illegal  drugs  in  connection  with  the  find, 
and  two  more  were  charged  with  frequenting  places  where  controlled 
substances  are  used  or  sold.  They  were  decontaminated  by  the  Redmond  Fire 
Department  because  of  the  chemicals  used  in  making  methamphetamine  and 
held  in  the  Deschutes  County  Dail. 

"If  they're  manufacturing  both  methamphetamine  and  marijuana,  they're 
not  your  run-of-the-mill  operation,"  said  Lt.  Dim  Porter  of  the  Bend 


Police  Department.  He  heads  the  Central  Oregon  Drug  Enforcement  Team, 
which  made  the  drug  arrests. 

Federal  authorities  remained  tight-lipped  about  the  specific  artifacts 
they  recovered  during  their  searches  of  21  homes  and  one  business  in  far- 
flung  towns  from  Redmond  to  Lakeview.  But  they  said  the  case  is  their 
largest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  based  on  the  quantity  of  evidence 
recovered,  the  number  of  investigators  involved,  the  geographic  area 
covered  and  the  number  of  search  warrants  issued. 

Recovered  artifacts  include  items  common  to  ancient  sites  in  Oregon, 
said  Margot  Bucholtz,  a U.S.  Forest  Service  spokeswoman.  She  said  such 
items  may  include  arrowheads,  pot  shards  or  other  evidence  of  human 
habitation . 

All  are  protected  on  federal  land.  Their  theft  can  carry  federal  fines 
of  as  much  as  $10,000  and  sentences  as  long  as  a year  in  prison;  penalties 
multiply  if  the  artifacts  are  highly  valued  and  according  to  the  cost  of 
repairing  damage.  Second  offenses  carry  fines  of  as  much  as  $100,000  and 
five  years  in  prison. 

The  value  of  the  artifacts  has  not  been  determined,  Bucholtz  said. 

Agents  also  found  illegal  wildlife  parts  such  as  eagle  feathers  and  talons 
she  said. 

The  probe  began  when  BLM  officials  received  information  about  the 
suspected  theft  of  artifacts,  she  said.  The  artifacts  are  believed  to  have 
come  from  BLM  and  Forest  Service  land.  The  two  agencies  manage  more  than 
31  million  acres  in  Oregon,  more  than  half  the  state's  total  land  area. 

It's  such  a vast  area  the  agencies  commonly  rely  on  citizen  volunteers 
to  monitor  archaeological  sites  for  signs  of  illegal  digging.  The  instant 
a site  is  disturbed,  much  of  its  scientific  value  is  lost,  said  Hanes,  an 
archaeologist  who  aided  in  the  case. 

"The  whole  value  is  in  the  context,"  he  said.  "What  we  learn  comes  from 
putting  all  the  pieces  together.  You  need  all  the  pieces  to  tell  the  story 
When  it's  stirred  up,  they've  completely  disrupted  the  picture." 

He  said  Oregon  is  especially  rich  in  archaeological  sites  because  of  its 
long  human  history  and  the  arid  environment  east  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
which  helps  preserve  them. 

But  thieves  know  that,  and  they  spend  great  time  and  energy  searching 
out  and  pillaging  such  sites.  In  some  cases  heavy  equipment,  including  a 
bulldozer,  has  been  used  to  illegally  uncover  artifacts  or  scoop  up  dirt 
to  be  hauled  away  and  sifted  for  valuable  rarities,  Hanes  said. 

He  said  relics  from  Western  states  often  bring  the  highest  prices  in 
distant  regions  such  as  Europe  and  Asia,  where  they  are  considered  exotic. 

"It's  a very  pervasive  problem,"  he  said.  "There's  evolving  sort  of  an 
antiquities  market  that's  international  in  scope  that  really  furthers  the 
damage  that's  being  done  on  the  public  lands." 

Michael  Milstein:  503-294-7689;  michaelmilstein@news.oregonian.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oregonian.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Suit  says  Indian  vote  diluted 

ACLU  files  complaint  against  Charles  Mix  County 
PETER  HARRIMAN 
pharrima@argusleader . com 
January  29,  2005 

Charles  Mix  County  commissioners  will  respond  Tuesday  to  a civil  rights 
lawsuit  filed  this  week  claiming  their  county  dilutes  the  Indian  vote. 

Commissioners  said  they'll  consider  the  lawsuit,  which  was  filed 


Thursday  in  federal  district  court  in  Sioux  Falls  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  four  Native  American  voters. 

The  suit  alleges  the  way  county  voting  districts  are  drawn  dilutes  a 
bloc  of  Indian  voters  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  reduces  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  have  an  effect  on  elections  proportional  to  their 
numbers . 

Plaintiffs  say  the  county  commission  should  have  redrawn  its  voting 
districts  after  the  2000  federal  census.  They  ask  that  they  be  redrawn  now 
or,  failing  that,  that  Charles  Mix  County  be  forced  to  accept  a 
redistricting  plan  from  the  court  and  that  a special  election  be  held  for 
all  three  county  commission  positions  using  the  new  alignment.  The  next 
general  election  for  the  commission  is  in  2006. 

This  is  the  seventh  voting  rights  lawsuit  the  ACLU  has  filed  in  South 
Dakota  since  1999,  and  it  has  been  winning  them.  So  far,  five  have  been 
resolved  in  favor  of  plaintiffs,  with  one  pending  against  the  city  of 
Martin . 

Jennifer  Ring,  executive  director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas,  sees  the 
situation  in  Charles  Mix  County  as  another  example  of  widespread  and 
longstanding  racial  discrimination  against  Indian  voters  in  South  Dakota 
that  the  ACLU  has  been  working  to  correct  with  its  lawsuits. 

"It's  awfully  hard  to  not  see  this  as  an  effort  by  the  powers  that  be  in 
the  white  community  to  maintain  control  and  not  allow  the  Indians  to  share 
power,"  Ring  said. 

'We're  not  racists' 

But  some  Charles  Mix  County  officials  differ.  Commissioner  Keith  Mushitz 
of  Geddes  said  he  and  another  commissioner,  Carrol  Allen  of  Lake  Andes, 
were  elected  after  the  2000  census,  and  he  had  only  the  vaguest  notion  of 
the  controversy  before  the  lawsuit  was  filed  Thursday. 

"I  heard  in  2000  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  wanted  to  change  the  districts 
around,  but  I didn't  know  what  it  was  about,"  he  said.  Only  Herman  Peters 
of  Avon  was  on  the  commission  before  the  2000  census. 

However,  Mushitz  said,  if  the  council  determines  this  week  that  its 
districts  do  disproportionately  disfavor  Indian  voters,  it  probably  will 
take  action  to  make  it  right. 

"If  we're  in  the  wrong,  we've  got  to  get  in  the  right,"  Mushitz  said. 

Norman  Cihak,  county  auditor  and  a defendant  in  the  suit,  insists  the 
commission  has  acted  in  good  faith  in  considering  the  impact  of  the  last 
census  on  voting  districts. 

"We're  not  racists,"  he  said,  and  the  county,  in  accordance  with  state 
law,  held  a public  hearing  about  redistricting  Feb.  5,  2002. 

"No  action  was  taken  because  nobody  showed  up  to  contest  it  or  wanted  to 
change  the  districts,"  Cihak  said. 

"We  went  over  the  census  figures  and  left  the  districts  the  same  as  they 
had  been  in  the  past,"  he  said. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  Charles  Mix  County's  voting  districts  violate  the 
one-person,  one-vote  provision  of  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  which  requires  state  and  local  governments  to  establish 
voting  districts  "as  nearly  of  equal  population  as  is  practicable." 
Deviation  by  more  than  10  percent  is  considered  unconstitutional. 

Plaintiffs  say  according  to  the  2000  census,  an  ideal  county  commission 
district  in  Charles  Mix  County  would  contain  3,117  people.  They  say 
District  1 is  overpopulated  by  326  people,  a deviation  of  10.46  percent; 
District  2 is  underpopulated  by  60  people,  1.92  percent;  and  District  3 is 
underpopulated  by  267  people,  8.75  percent  - creating  a total  deviation  of 
593  persons. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  as  the  districts  exist  now,  they  effectively 
divide  Indian  voters  who  might  otherwise  constitute  a bloc.  "Native 
Americans  in  Charles  Mix  County  are  sufficiently  numerous  and 
geographically  compact  that  they  could  constitute  a majority  in  a single- 
member commission  district,"  the  lawsuit  alleges. 

Cihak  and  Mushitz  said  the  districts  do  not  exceed  the  constitutional 
deviation,  and  Cihak  said  redrawing  them  to  create  an  Indian-dominated 
district  violates  a tenet  of  state  law  that  also  is  important:  that  voting 
districts  be  as  "regular  and  compact  in  form  as  possible." 


"Our  lines  run  straight.  We  don't  take  in  part  of  one  township/'  he  said 

"By  having  straight  up-and-down  vertical  lines,  we  follow  the  'regular 
and  compact  in  form'  provision." 

2001  letter 

Bryan  Sells,  an  ACLU  lawyer  who  filed  the  lawsuit,  said  Charles  Mix 
County  officials  ignored  a request  to  change  its  voting  districts  after 
the  2000  census. 

"The  most  salient  thing  in  this  suit  is,  we  warned  them  about  this  in 
2001,"  Sells  says.  "After  the  census  data  came  out,  we  looked  at  their 
maps,  crunched  the  numbers  and  sent  them  a friendly  letter  saying,  'You 
are  going  to  need  to  make  changes.'  We  sent  them  maps  saying,  'This  is  how 
we  propose  you  make  changes  to  avoid  potential  litigation.' 

"They  chose  instead  to  keep  the  district  lines  intact.  I think  that's 
the  most  important  thing  about  this  case." 

Cihak  said  the  ACLU  proposal  for  new  voting  districts  "was  not  regular 
and  compact  in  form.  They  run  the  line  so  jagged  throughout  the  county, 
they  divided  it  by  race."  The  ACLU  plan  also  split  several  communities  in 
the  county  that  had  been  in  one  district  into  two. 

"We  felt  that  was  very  impracticable,"  Cihak  said.  "So  we  did  what  we 
did . " 

For  at  least  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  though,  the  issue  has  more  to  do 
with  enjoying  full  and  fair  American  citizenship  than  it  does  with  lines 
on  a map. 

Candidate  complaint 

Sharon  Drapeau  of  Lake  Andes  is  the  purchasing  manager  for  Fort  Randall 
Casino  and  was  an  unsuccessful  county  commission  candidate  last  year.  She 
ran  against  Allen.  Drapeau  joins  Evelyn  Blackmoon,  Robert  Cournoyer  and 
Alan  Flying  Flawk  as  plaintiffs. 

"Our  people  are  never  going  to  get  representation  the  way  the  districts 
are  set  up,"  Drapeau  said.  "It's  only  fair:  one  person,  one  vote.  We'll 
never  get  that  unless  there  is  fair  redistricting  by  the  county  commission 
It  is  their  responsibility  to  do  it." 

Drapeau  said  she  ran  for  the  commission  to  help  bridge  the  often- 
divisive  white  and  Indian  worlds  in  Charles  Mix  County. 

"I  believe  the  commission  has  a responsibility  to  notify  the  tribe  when 
things  are  going  to  happen  that  are  going  to  affect  (tribal  members) . I 
don't  believe  that  is  being  done  in  a good  way  now.  Also,  I believe  that 
we  could  develop  a better  working  relationship  between  the  county  and  the 
tribe  if  we  had  somebody  there  who  kind  of  understood  both  worlds," 

Drapeau  said. 

That  notion  of  two  worlds  weighs  heavily  on  another  Indian  voter,  Charon 
Asetoyer,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Women's  Flealth 
Education  Resource  Center  in  Lake  Andes. 

White  voters  in  Charles  Mix  County,  Asetoyer  said,  "see  Indian  people  as 
'them  and  us,  ' and  our  only  form  of  government  to  participate  in  is  tribal 
government . 

"It's  time  they  acknowledge  we  have  a right  to  participate  in  all  levels 
of  government  and  we  intend  on  doing  it. 

"In  the  protection  of  liberty,  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  a 
person's  right  to  vote.  If  they  are  being  blatantly  denied  that 
participation,  it  means  this  is  not  a democracy  for  everybody." 

Reach  Peter  Flarriman  at  575-3615. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Sweetgrass  burning  banned 

Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Edmonton 
February  2005 

In  provincial  jails  in  Alberta,  a ban  on  smoking  tobacco  products  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  burning  of  Sweetgrass,  a plant  considered 
sacred  to  Aboriginal  people  and  burned  to  send  prayers  to  the  Creator  on 
the  smoke. 

Andrew  Reid  says  the  decision  to  ban  Sweetgrass  use  means  freedom  of 
religion  is  now  something  reserved  for  only  the  non-Aboriginal  people  at 
provincial  correctional  facilities  and  he's  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  46-year-old  member  of  the  Buffalo  Lake  Me'tis  Settlement  recently 
completed  a four-month  sentence  at  Fort  Saskatchewan  Correctional 
Institution  (the  Fort),  located  on  the  northeast  edge  of  Edmonton.  Fie  was 
convicted  of  unlawful  entry  and  incarcerated  during  the  months  after  the 
smoking  ban  was  implemented  in  September  2004. 

Reid  said  guards  began  confiscating  Sweetgrass  from  inmates  in  August  in 
preparation  for  the  official  start  of  the  smoking  ban.  Fie  contacted  a 
lawyer  through  legal  aid  and  began  legal  action  to  overturn  the  ban. 

"I'm  going  to  fight  it  because  it's  wrong,"  he  said. 

The  Alberta  Guards  Union  pushed  the  smoking  ban  in  all  provincially-run 
correctional  facilities  for  health  and  safety  reasons.  The  proposal  was 
adopted  by  the  Alberta  government  shortly  after  an  Ontario  court  ruled 
that  a waitress  who  faced  long-term  exposure  to  second-hand  smoke  in  the 
workplace  was  eligible  for  workers'  compensation. 

"Members  of  our  union  who  work  in  Alberta  correctional  facilities  are 
thankful  that  the  province  has  introduced  a smoking  ban,  which  members 
have  advocated  for  years,"  said  Alberta  Union  of  Public  Employees 
President  Dan  MacLennan. 

Mike  Rennick,  another  union  spokesman,  defended  the  ban  on  burning 
Sweetgrass  in  an  interview  with  the  Edmonton  Sun.  Fie  said  the  inmates  can 
simply  go  outside  if  they  want  to  burn  Sweetgrass. 

"If  it's  minus  25  and  it's  that  important  to  you,  then  brave  the  cold," 
he  told  the  Sun.  "The  Christian  Bible  doesn't  kill  me-Sweetgrass  is 
carcinogenic . " 

Reid  said  inmates  are  only  allowed  to  go  outside  to  smudge  and  pray  for 
30  minutes  each  day  between  8:30  p.m.  and  9 p.m.  Fie  complained  that  it's 
hard  to  concentrate  on  spiritual  matters  when  it's  minus  25  degrees 
Celsius  and  points  out  that  the  Christian  inmates  don't  have  to  go  outside 
to  pray.  Flis  lawyer,  Charles  D 
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Mohawk  enniska/lateness  moon 
Algonquin  wapicuummilcum/moon  when  ice  in  river  is  gone 
Passamaquoddy  piyatokonis/moon  when  the  spruce  tips  fall 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  First  Nations  Skyvillage  and  Frostys  Amerindian  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


They  came  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  gun  in  the  other. 
First  they  stole  gold.  Then  they  stole  the  land.  Then  they  stole 
our  souls." 

_ Ginger  Hills,  Navajo 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


In  this  issue  is  an  editorial  from  Eastern  Door,  the  excellent 
newspaper  from  Kahanawake,  Mohawk  Territory.  Andrew  Webster,  guest 
editorialist  makes  the  observation  that  "First  Nations  people  - and  some 
would  argue  all  Aborigianl  peoples  - are  in  effect  "fiscal  lepers"  or 
"fiscal  footballs"  whom  neither  order  of  constitutional  government  wants 
responsibility  for." 

It  is  not  just  in  Canada  this  sad  observation  is  truth,  although  the 
government  there  is  apparently  determined  to  finish  well  in  this  world 
race  to  mistreat  its  first  Peoples.  Whether  it  is  through  fiscal  denial 
or  allowing  provincial  police  off  with  little  more  than  a slap  on  the 
wrist  for  killing  native  citizens. 

The  Bush  Administration  certainly  has  the  United  States  running  near 
the  front  as  Secretary  of  Interior  Norton  continues  to  try  to  avoid 
paying  the  Cobell  initiated  Indian  Trust  case. 

Then,  this  past  week  funding  was  refused  for  the  health  care  center 
serving  urban  Indians  in  Albuquerque.  In  a metro  area  with  a high 
precentage  of  Native  Americans  like  Albuquerque  this  comes  very  close 
to  institutional  genocide. 

Worse  perhaps  is  the  way  reservation  schools  and  reservation  school 
children  are  being  dumped  like  so  much  trash. 

Not  only  are  these  actions  and  attitudes  shameful,  but  they  may  well 
represent  treaty  violations,  at  best,  and  perhaps  American  apartheaid. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Bush  administration'  new  budget  is  'tightest'  so  far 
February  7,  2005 
Bottom  Line: 

BIA  - $2,187  billion,  a cut  of  $109  million 
OST  - $3.04  billion,  an  increase  of  $76  million 
IHS  - $3,048  billion,  an  increase  of  $64  million 

To  view  the  budget,  visit  http://www.whitehouse.gov/omb/budget/fy2006. 

After  seeing  four  years  of  reduced  or  stagnant  funding  for  critical 
programs,  Indian  Country  can  expect  an  even  more  severe  budget  from  the 
Bush  administration  today. 

The  $2.5  trillion  package  being  unveiled  is  the  "tightest"  since  2001, 
Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  said  yesterday.  Non-defense  and  homeland 
security  programs  "are  going  to  get  hit,"  he  confirmed. 

"We  are  being  tight,"  Cheney  said  during  an  appearance  on  Fox  News 
Sunday.  "This  is  the  tightest  budget  that  has  been  submitted  since  we  got 
here. " 

According  to  Cheney,  about  150  programs  will  be  eliminated  or  reduced  in 
the  fiscal  year  2006  proposal.  He  said  the  White  House  tried  to  determine 
whether  the  programs  are  working  and  whether  taxpayer  dollars  are  being 
used  wisely. 

"Are  there  better  ways  to  provide  these  services?"  he  said.  "Are  there 
consolidations  in  savings  that  are  possible?" 

For  Indian  Country  that  means  a number  of  major  initiatives  will  take  a 
hit.  It's  a dangerous  trend  that  has  been  occurring  since  the  start  of  the 
Bush  administration,  said  Gary  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Indian  Housing  Council. 

"The  funding  for  Indian  housing,"  Gordon  said  last  week,  "has  been 
stagnant  for  the  last  five  years.  In  essence  what  is  happening  is  that 
we've  actually  lost  ground  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  buy  housing  because 
inflation  has  eaten  away  at  the  buying  value  of  those  dollars." 

Gordon  mentioned  a plan  to  cut  the  $4.7  billion  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  by  33  percent  and  move  it  to  the  Commerce  Department.  The  $24 
million  Rural  Housing  and  Economic  Development  is  also  on  the  chopping 
block.  Both  programs  have  provided  millions  of  dollars  for  tribes  and 
Indian  organizations. 

And  according  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
take  a hit  for  the  second  year  in  a row.  President  Bush  is  seeking  a $100 
million  cut  to  the  agency  that  will  largely  come  from  construction  of  new 
schools,  which  he  said  is  a priority  of  his  administration. 

The  past  four  years  "seem  to  indicate  a trend  where  Native  American 
programs  have  been  the  last  funded  and,  as  we  come  into  very  difficult 
budget  pressures  in  discretionary  spending,  are  last  funded  and  then  first 
cut,"  said  Rep.  Earl  Pomeroy  (D-North  Dakota)  after  the  State  of  the 
Indian  Nations  address  last  week. 

Last  year.  Bush  sought  a $52  million  cut  to  the  BIA  but  members  of 
Congress  stepped  in  and  restored  funds.  Similarly,  the  administration 
proposed  changes  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  that  were  overridden  once 
the  budget  was  passed. 

That  pattern  is  likely  to  repeat  in  the  coming  months  as  lawmakers 
battle  the  White  House  over  favored  and  popular  programs.  In  light  of  the 
$427  billion  federal  deficit.  Bush's  costly  plan  to  overhaul  the  Social 


Security  system  and  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  debate  will  be 
fierce,  some  predict. 

"Republicans  are  in  charge  of  the  White  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
so  victories  on  this  front  are  difficult  to  accomplish,"  said  Sen.  Tim 
Johnson  (D-South  Dakota)  last  month. 

On  February  16,  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  be  holding  a 
hearingon  Bush's  2006  request.  A witness  list  has  not  been  made  public  yet 
The  February  15  hearing  has  been  canceled. 

Further  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  House  and  Senate  appropriations 
committees  as  government  officials  are  called  to  explain  their  budget 
proposals.  Indian  advocates  like  Johnson  and  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  (R-New 
Mexico)  have  used  their  positions  on  these  committees  to  override  cuts  the 
Bush  administration  has  proposed. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Indian  schools  may  be  slashed 
By  The  Associated  Press 
February  6,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - President  Bush's  budget  will  propose  slashing  grants  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  cutting  spending  for  environmental 
protection,  American  Indian  schools  and  home-heating  aid  for  the  poor.  The 
Associated  Press  learned  Saturday. 

Bush  molded  the  roughly  $2.5  trillion  spending  plan  for  2006  as  a 
response  to  a string  of  record  federal  deficits,  and  is  sends  it  to 
Congress  on  Monday. 

The  budget,  the  toughest  he  has  written  since  entering  the  White  House 
four  years  ago,  seeks  about  half  the  increase  for  school  districts  in  low- 
income  communities  he  requested  last  year  and  a slight  reduction  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Many  proposals  face  an  unclear  fate  in  Congress,  where  members  of  both 
parties  are  sure  to  defend  favorite  initiatives.  Democrats  blame  the  cuts 
on  the  tax  reductions  Bush  has  enacted  and  say  that  other  items  his  budget 
omits  - a Social  Security  overhaul  and  costs  for  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  - will  only  make  matters  worse. 

"What  it  will  lead  to  is  growing  pressure  for  draconian  cuts,"  Sen.  Kent 
Conrad  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  top  Democrat,  said 
Saturday.  "It's  inescapable,  the  course  he's  led  us  on,  whether  it's  this 
year  or  next  year,  is  for  very,  very  heavy  cuts." 

Bush  has  said  his  budget  will  assemble  federal  resources  for  war, 
domestic  security  and  other  priorities  and  cull  inefficient  or  redundant 
programs.  Administration  officials  have  said  he  will  hold  overall 
nondefense  spending  - excepting  domestic  security  - to  less  than  next 
year's  expected  2.3  percent  increase  in  inflation,  meaning  the  programs 
will  lose  purchasing  power. 

"I  stand  with  the  president  that  we  need  to  eliminate  wasteful  spending 
and  we  need  to  look  through  all  the  programs,"  said  House  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Jim  Nussle,  R-Iowa.  "There's  no  question  that's  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  in  Washington." 

The  details  obtained  Saturday  are  the  latest  in  a budget  that  will  also 
seek  savings  from  programs  ranging  from  Amtrak  and  farmers'  subsidies  to 
Medicaid,  the  federal-state  health  program  for  the  poor  and  disabled. 

According  to  figures  obtained  by  the  AP,  Bush  would  slice  a $600  million 
grant  program  for  local  police  agencies  to  $60  million  next  year.  Grants 
to  local  firefighters,  for  which  Congress  provided  $715  million  this  year. 


would  fall  to  $500  million. 

He  would  eliminate  the  $300  million  the  government  gives  to  states  for 
incarcerating  illegal  aliens  who  commit  crimes.  It's  a proposal  he  has 
made  in  the  past  and  one  that  Congress  has  ignored.  Also  gone  would  be 
assistance  for  police  departments  to  improve  technology  and  their  ability 
to  communicate  with  other  agencies. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  $8.1  billion  would  drop  by  $450 
million,  or  about  6 percent,  with  most  of  the  reductions  coming  in  water 
programs  and  projects  won  by  lawmakers  for  their  home  districts. 

The  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  would  be  sliced  by  $100  million  to  $2.2 
billion.  The  reduction  would  come  almost  entirely  from  the  agency's  effort 
to  build  more  schools. 

The  $2.2  billion  program  that  provides  low-income  people  - in  large  part 
the  elderly  - with  home-heating  aid  would  be  cut  to  $2  billion.  Sen. 

Charles  Schumer,  D-N.Y.,  said  the  reduction  would  be  "wrong-headed  an 
inappropriate,"  especially  with  this  season's  jump  in  oil  prices. 

The  park  service's  budget  would  drop  nearly  3 percent  to  $2.2  billion, 
largely  due  to  a reduction  in  its  construction  account. 

Several  cultural  agencies  will  get  about  the  same  as  this  year's  levels, 
including  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  national  endowments  for  the 
arts  and  humanities,  which  distribute  money  to  local  groups. 

Even  on  the  plus  side.  Bush's  budget  will  show  constraint  compared  with 
previous  years.  That  in  part  reflects  his  pledge  to  cut  last  year's 
projected  $521  billion  in  half  by  2009.  One  lawmaker  said  the  budget  will 
estimate  that  year's  shortfall  at  about  $230  billion  - well  under  the 
record  $427  billion  it  will  project  for  2005. 

Bush  will  seek  about  5 percent  more,  or  about  $600  million,  for  the  $12. 

8 billion  program  for  low-income  area  school  districts.  Last  year,  he 
requested  a $1  billion  increase. 

Defense  Department  documents  obtained  Friday  show  the  Pentagon's  budget 
would  grow  by  4.8  percent  to  $419.3  billion  - $3.4  billion  less  than  he 
planned  to  seek  for  2006  a year  ago. 

Other  areas  would  fare  better. 

The  Coast  Guard  - now  part  of  the  Homeland  Security  Department  - will 
get  $8.1  billion,  $600  million  over  this  year.  Included  will  be  a healthy 
increase  for  its  plans  to  buy  more  oceangoing  vessels,  a boon  to  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen.  Thad  Cochran,  R-Miss. 
in  whose  state  many  of  the  ships  are  built. 

Community  health  centers  would  grow  to  over  $2  billion,  an  increase  of 
$304  million,  or  almost  18  percent,  over  this  year.  Bush  said  he  wants  to 
every  poor  county  to  have  one  of  the  centers,  which  are  used  heavily  by 
the  poor. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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School  pushes  for  extra  aid 
By  DIANE  CARROLL 
The  Kansas  City  Star 

LAWRENCE  - Caleena  Hernasy  feels  privileged  to  study  at  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University. 

She  knows  its  storied  past:  how  it  began  as  a boarding  school  in  1884  to 
stamp  out  American  Indian  culture  and  evolved  into  a place  that  now 
celebrates  that  culture.  She  also  knows  she  couldn't  afford  to  attend  if 
she  had  to  pay  tuition. 

That's  why  the  22-year-old  student  senate  president  was  sitting  in  her 


office  in  historic  Tecumseh  Hall  one  recent  afternoon,  talking  about  her 
upcoming  trip  to  Washington.  The  federal  government  needs  to  begin 
providing  more  dollars  for  Haskell,  she  said,  or  it  will  be  defaulting  on 
peace  treaties  made  long  ago  that  provided  a "free"  education  for  Indians. 

"It's  what  they  said  they'd  give  us,"  Hernasy  said.  "Yet  we're  still 
struggling  to  keep  that  commitment  going." 

The  university,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Lawrence,  serves  about  1,000 
students  a year.  It  offers  21  associate  degrees  and  four  types  of 
bachelor's  degrees.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  members  of  federally 
recognized  tribes.  About  130  tribes  a year  are  represented. 

Haskell  has  never  had  a lot  of  money,  administrators  said.  It  gets  $3 
million  to  $4  million  a year  to  maintain  its  buildings,  and  that's 
adequate,  they  said.  But  the  operating  budget  has  been  flat  for  five  years 
- about  $9  million  - and  that  has  hurt  significantly.  The  school's  leaders 
say  they  need  more  money  for  just  about  everything:  instructors,  classroom 
improvements,  computers,  textbooks,  food. 

Besides  federal  funds,  the  school  also  gets  some  grants,  but  that  money 
goes  for  specific  purposes,  not  operations. 

Last  fall,  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the  Haskell  Board  of  Regents 
increased  student  fees  for  on-campus  students.  They  climbed  from  $105  to 
$210  a semester.  That's  the  total  of  what  students  pay.  But  additional  fee 
increases  can't  be  ruled  out,  said  Venida  Chenault,  vice  president  of 
academic  affairs. 

"As  an  institution,  we're  to  the  bone  in  terms  of  what  further  cuts  can 
be  made,"  Chenault  said.  "We're  at  that  critical  point  where  we  need  to 
look  at  other  resources.  The  fee  issue  is  going  to  have  to  be  back  on  the 
table . " 

Chenault  and  Hernasy  are  part  of  a Haskell  contingent  that  will  be 
leaving  next  Saturday  to  meet  with  congressional  leaders  in  Washington. 
Chenault  won't  be  lobbying.  Because  Haskell  employees  work  for  the  federal 
government,  they  are  barred  from  doing  so.  That  task  will  fall  to  Hernasy, 
a junior  from  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  the  student  senate  vice  president, 
Denny  Gayton,  24,  a senior  from  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribe  in  South 
Dakota . 

The  young  leaders  began  gathering  student  signatures  last  week  on 
letters  to  support  their  case  and  are  lining  up  documentation  to  take  with 
them.  An  increase  in  aid  is  vital  for  Haskell,  Gayton  said. 

"Right  now  it's  in  dire  straits,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  life  or 
death  for  the  institution,"  he  said. 

While  the  funding  has  remained  flat,  Haskell  has  been  required  to  pass 
on  federal  cost-of-living  salary  increases.  Ninety  percent  of  the  school's 
operating  budget  goes  to  salaries,  budget  director  Michael  Lewis  said. 

Haskell's  level  of  aid  should  be  about  $10.8  million  a year,  according 
to  a federal  funding  formula,  Lewis  said.  But  from  what  he  hears,  he  said, 
Haskell's  aid  is  not  likely  to  increase  next  year. 

"We're  on  a downhill  spiral,"  Lewis  said. 

Waiting  list 

Haskell  is  one  of  34  tribal  colleges  in  the  nation.  Most  of  them  sprang 
up  in  the  1960s  after  Indians  experienced  a low  success  rate  in 
traditional  colleges.  Most  also  charge  tuition,  offer  two-year  degrees  and 
are  on  reservations. 

Haskell  and  Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Albuquerque,  N. 
M.,  are  unusual  in  that  they  receive  no  tribal  aid  but  offer  a "free" 
education . 

All  of  the  colleges  could  use  more  money,  said  Gerald  Gipp,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Commission,  which 
advocates  for  the  tribal  colleges.  However,  he  said,  aid  for  colleges 
seems  to  come  in  behind  funding  for  kindergarten  through  12th-grade 
classes  serving  Indians. 

Chenault  said  Haskell  has  a waiting  list  each  year  of  200  to  300 
students.  The  school  can't  afford  to  serve  any  more,  she  said. 

This  year  Haskell  had  no  money  for  new  textbooks.  (It  provides  texts  for 
freshman  and  sophomores,  but  upper-class  students  buy  their  own.)  Last 
year  Chenault  taught  a class  with  an  8-year-old  text. 


Professors  teach  three  or  four  classes  each,  she  said,  and  have  no 
graduate  assistants  to  help,  even  in  large  classes.  Summer  school  has  been 
canceled  for  the  second  straight  year  because  there's  no  money  to  pay 
instructors . 

The  school  desperately  needs  a new  science  building,  Chenault  said,  and 
Congress  has  lined  up  $2  million  for  that.  However,  the  school  needs  at 
least  $10  million  more  to  build  it,  she  said. 

Professor  Dan  Wildcat  calls  the  faculty  "incredibly  dedicated." 

"What  many  of  us  would  like  the  public  to  know,  and  our  political 
leaders  to  understand,  is  that  we  do  a very  good  job  with  what  we  have," 
said  Wildcat,  who  has  been  at  Haskell  for  19  years.  "We  still  do  wonderful 
things  with  young  Native  men  and  women." 

Haskell's  reputation  remains  strong  in  Indian  country,  he  said,  even 
though  most  people  are  aware  of  its  budget  shortcomings. 

"If  you  go  to  any  city  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  Native 
people  and  you  introduce  yourself  and  you  say,  'I'm  from  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University'  ...  you  can't  believe  how  people  respond  to  you. 

Everyone  has  an  uncle,  an  aunt,  a grandmother,  a grandfather  that  went  to 
Haskell . 

"If  people  fully  understood  the  significance  of  this  institution  within 
American  history  - what  it  has  represented,  how  it  has  changed,  what  its 
influence  has  been  - they  would  feel  ashamed  about  the  level  of  funding  it 
receives . " 

Computers  needed 

Gayton  said  students  struggled  in  a couple  of  areas.  Few  have  personal 
computers,  he  said.  The  campus  has  computers  available  in  the  library,  he 
said,  but  its  hours  are  limited.  One  dormitory.  Roe  Cloud,  has  about  a 
dozen  computers,  he  said,  but  the  university  could  use  more. 

The  quality  of  food  served  in  the  cafeteria  also  is  a problem  at  times, 
Gayton  and  Hernasy  said.  More  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  offered, 

Hernasy  said. 

Student  services  director  Karen  Gillis  said  the  school  tried  to  offer  a 
balanced  diet. 

"We  used  to  have  a wonderful  salad  bar,"  she  said,  but  the  school  has 
cut  back  on  it. 

Administrators  have  talked  about  charging  for  meals,  but  that  idea  has 
met  a lot  of  student  opposition,  she  said. 

For  those  who  say  that  students  should  be  willing  to  pay  more  of  the 
bill,  Gayton  replies  that  students  aren't  receiving  a "free"  education. 
American  Indians  already  have  paid  for  it,  he  said. 

"Officially,  it  was  paid  for  in  land,"  he  said,  "and  unofficially  it  was 
paid  for  in  blood." 

If  one  were  to  compare  the  cost  of  education  that  the  federal  government 
provides  with  the  value  of  the  land  that  the  Indians  ceded,  he  said,  it 
would  become  clear  that  Indians  aren't  getting  a fair  shake. 

Hernasy,  who  is  part  Navajo  and  part  Comanche,  said  she  worried  about 
Haskell  losing  its  good  name.  She  wants  others  to  have  the  chance  to  be 
part  of  Haskell. 

"It's  been  a wonderful  experience,"  she  said.  "I  love  Haskell." 

To  reach  Diane  Carroll,  call  (816)  234-7704 
or  send  e-mail  to  dcarroll@kcstar .com. 
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Tribe,  state  both  claim  land 
By  The  Associated  Press 
February  1,  2005 

YAKIMA  - A battle  could  be  brewing  over  ownership  of  a tract  of 
picturesque  land  claimed  by  both  the  Yakama  Nation  and  Washington  state. 

The  dispute  centers  on  an  18,450-acre  area  commonly  referred  to  as  Tract 
C,  roughly  35  miles  west  of  Yakima.  The  area  includes  Klickitat  Meadows,  a 
remote  swatch  of  land  that  features  river  headwaters,  deep  canyons, 
meadows  and  stands  of  lodgepole  pine  and  old-growth  larch. 

The  Yakama  Nation  contends  the  land  - about  29  square  miles  - is  within 
the  reservation  boundary  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  1855.  However,  the 
original  treaty  map  was  misplaced  and,  in  1908,  the  land  was  surveyed 
incorrectly . 

By  the  time  the  original  treaty  map  was  found  in  1930,  most  of  the  land 
within  Tract  C had  been  bought  or  otherwise  obtained  by  state  or  private 
interests . 

Federal  maps  show  the  land  is  inside  the  reservation's  boundary,  but  the 
state  has  a different  position.  State  maps  simply  delineate  Tract  C by  its 
ownership  - a checkerboard  of  land  parcels  primarily  split  between  the 
state  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  private  timber  companies,  with 
small  chunks  of  Yakama-owned  land  interspersed. 

The  dispute  has  simmered  for  decades,  but  as  the  state  prepares  to  open 
Klickitat  Meadows  to  elk  hunting,  people  on  all  sides  of  the  issue  sense 
litigation  may  be  the  only  way  to  resolve  who  controls  the  land. 

The  state  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  approved  an  expansion  of  the 
Cowiche  Game  Management  Unit  to  include  Tract  C on  Dec.  4.  The  decision 
was  based  on  a finding  by  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  that 
elk  in  Klickitat  Meadows  have  a healthy  enough  population  to  withstand 
hunting. 

3eff  Tayer,  Fish  and  Wildlife's  regional  director  in  Yakima,  said  the 
agency  couldn't  biologically  justify  having  the  area  closed  to  hunting. 

"The  elk  herd  is  very  healthy,  and  it's  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
hunters  why  they  can't  have  access  to  state-owned  lands,"  he  said. 

The  Yakamas  say  the  land  isn't  state-owned  at  all.  During  the  1960s  and 
70s,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  which  was  created 
by  Congress  to  assess  tribal  claims  against  the  United  States,  and 
President  Nixon  determined  the  land  was  part  of  the  Yakama  reservation. 

The  commission,  however,  provided  scant  consolation  for  the  Yakama 
Nation.  Even  while  agreeing  the  land  should  have  been  part  of  the 
reservation,  the  commission  could  offer  only  small  financial  compensation, 
not  the  land  itself. 

The  tribe's  response  was  always  the  same:  We  don't  want  money,  we  want 
our  land  back. 

"This  is  not  a situation  where  some  tribal  member  sold  this  land,"  said 
Yakima  attorney  Tim  Weaver,  who  represents  the  tribe.  "The  U.S. 
missurveyed  the  land  and  let  a bunch  of  white  guys  come  in  and  take  it. 

And  after  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  Indians  couldn't  get  their  land 
back.  It's  contrary  to  every  concept  of  American  jurisprudence. " 

The  state,  meanwhile,  continues  to  hold  firm  that  it  has  deed  and  title 
to  the  land,  said  Ken  McNamee,  Department  of  Natural  Resources  district 
manager. 

"We  still  recognize  the  old  line  because  we  have  deed  in  hand  and  the 
trust  responsibilities,"  he  said. 

The  dispute  has  the  potential  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  tribal-state 
relationship  if  it  ends  up  in  court.  Weaver  said. 

"To  me,  it  just  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  state  to  push  this  issue.  Not 
for  a handful  of  people  and  a few  elk,"  he  said. 

Lee  Stream,  regional  wildlife  program  manager  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  in 
Yakima,  said  the  dispute  will  never  be  resolved  until  the  federal 
government  or  the  tribe  buys  all  the  land  in  question. 

"If  they  want  to  take  this  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  be  it.  Right  now, 
it's  a quagmire,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Clothing  program  misses  out  on  funding 
By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
February  1,  2005 

GALLUP  - Thanks  to  a few  Navajo  Nation  Council  Delegates  trying  to 
squeeze  a little  extra  pork  fat  out  of  the  tribe's  undesignated , 
unreserved  fund  in  the  final  hours  of  their  winter  session  last  week,  8, 
000  low-income  Navajo  students  won't  be  getting  the  clothes  they've  asked 
for . 

Since  the  mid  1950' s the  Navajo  School  Clothing  Program,  run  out  of  the 
tribe's  Social  Services  Division,  has  been  providing  clothing  to  thousands 
of  needy  Navajo  students  across  the  reservation. 

The  program  spent  nearly  $1.3  million  buying  jackets,  jeans  and  running 
shoes  for  some  30,000  students  last  year.  But  with  demand  on  the  rise  and 
the  annual  appropriations  falling,  said  Drucilla  Gould,  an  office 
specialist  with  the  Social  Services  Division,  the  program  turned  to  the 
Council  for  supplemental  funding  for  the  first  time  she  could  recall  this 
year.  The  program  asked  the  Council  for  $500,000  from  the  tribe's 
undesignated  fund  to  help  an  additional  8,000  applicants. 

Before  the  Council  could  vote  on  the  request,  however,  some  delegates 
managed  to  add  a few  amendments  to  the  bill  to  the  tune  of  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  that  ultimately  proved  too  much  for  the  bill  to  bear. 
The  41-30  vote  was  not  enough  to  secure  approval  for  digging  into  the 
tribe's  undesignated  fund;  however,  concerns  about  the  program  itself  may 
have  turned  off  some  delegates. 

The  program  has  been  the  target  of  accusations  of  favoritism  for  almost 
as  long  as  it's  been  around,  facing  charges  that  delegates  and  chapter 
officials  use  their  influence  to  secure  clothes  for  unqualified  family 
members,  for  example. 

Some  delegates  Friday  also  suggested  offering  families  vouchers  instead 
of  the  clothes  so  that  the  students  like  them  enough  to  wear  them  instead 
of  throwing  them  away,  as  some  said  they've  seen  students  do. 

Still,  the  clothes  seem  important  to  some. 

"Oh,  rats!"  said  Lucy  Hatathlie-Nez,  a social  worker  at  Tuba  City  High 
School,  upon  hearing  the  news  that  her  students  would  be  among  those  not 
receiving  their  requests. 

While  there  are  only  three  students  at  the  school  who  applied  this  year, 
she  said,  "the  ones  that  do  apply  do  need  the  clothes. 

"I  think  my  students  are  going  to  be  disappointed,"  she  said.  "It's 
important  to  them." 

With  the  Council  having  denied  it  the  $500,000,  said  Gould,  the  program 
will  just  have  to  make  do. 

"We're  just  going  to  serve  as  many  schools  as  we  can  with  the  money  we 
have  left,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Wheeling  into  the  Future 

Lack  of  services  holding  down  disabled  people  on  reservation 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
January  31,  2005 

KAYENTA  - Julia  Denetsosie  and  her  three  children  are  like  any  other 
typical  single-parent  family. 

She  wakes  up  the  kids  for  school  every  morning  and  worries  about  them  if 
they're  late. 

Friends  and  family  come  in  and  out  throughout  the  day,  the  kids  have 
posters  on  their  walls,  and  the  family  pets  two  cats  might  greet  you  at 
the  door. 

There's  a pig  in  the  doghouse  and  the  dogs  hang  out  in  the  garage,  but 
Denetsosie  said  it's  only  temporary. 

But  this  typical  family  lives  with  one  very  big  adjustment:  Denetsosie 
is  quadriplegic. 

A car  accident  six  years  ago  put  Denetsosie  in  the  electric  wheelchair 
she  now  lives  in  12  hours  a day.  Although  her  kids  and  sister  were  with 
her,  she  was  the  only  one  injured. 

The  accident  forced  her  to  move  from  California  back  to  Kayenta  and  her 
life  was  permanently  changed. 

"It's  kind  of  hard  to  raise  my  kids,"  she  said.  "There's  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it  if  they  get  into  trouble  and  it  stresses  me  out.  If  they  have 
to  stay  after  school,  it's  hard  to  pick  them  up." 

A day  for  Denetsosie  starts  at  7 a.m.  when  she  wakes  up  her  children. 
She'll  lay  in  bed  until  9 a.m.  when  her  assistant  arrives.  She  exercises 
twice  a day  and  showers  every  other  day.  Fler  assistant  comes  back  at  night 
to  put  her  to  bed. 

Because  Denetsosie  gets  cold  easy,  she  doesn't  go  outside  too  much.  But 
when  she  does,  she  has  to  schedule  transportation  two  to  three  days  in 
advance  for  appointments  she's  made. 

"I  have  to  keep  ahead  of  everything,"  Denetsosie  said. 

Her  biggest  obstacle  is  transportation. 

"I  don't  have  an  accessible  van,"  she  said. 

Lack  of  services 

It's  a problem  not  uncommon  to  others  living  with  disabilities  on  the 
reservation . 

While  city-life  offers  multiple  services  to  those  with  disabilities,  the 
Navajo  Nation  does  not. 

Lack  of  funds,  lack  of  infrastructure  and  possibly  lack  of  awareness, 
severely  restricts  what  disabled  people  can  and  cannot  do. 

Transportation  is  a major  problem,  said  Gordon  Zeena,  a disabled  man  who 
is  now  wheelchair-bound  a majority  of  the  day. 

Zeena  said  the  disabled  are  in  need  of  a wheelchair-accessible  van  and 
better  enforcement  of  handicap  parking  spaces,  which  are  often  taken-up  by 
able-bodies  drivers. 

"It  would  help  them  go  to  work  and  take  them  places,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
them  lose  interest  in  school." 

Zeena,  and  his  wife  Beverly,  are  part  of  a support  group  which  meets 
twice  a month.  They  also  tap  food  banks  to  bring  groceries  out  to  elderly 
and  disabled  residents  living  outside  of  Kayenta.  Last  year,  Zeena  said, 
they  delivered  close  to  3,000-pounds  of  food. 

Their  group,  Toh'  di'neesh  zhee  Support  Group,  is  trying  to  link-up  with 
other  tribes  and  border-town  groups  to  bring  better  services  to  their  area. 

"I  guess,  all-in-all,  we  want  these  guys  to  be  involved  in  their 
community  instead  of  being  isolated  at  home  after  their  accidents," 

Beverly  said.  "It's  not  the  end  of  the  world  and  they  need  a lot  of 
support.  Accessibility  is  an  important  issue  as  well  as  family 
involvement . " 

Sometimes  family  involvement  is  what  disabled  people  don't  have. 

Add  that  to  lack  of  services,  lack  of  transportation,  and  lack  of 
support  and  many  disabled  find  themselves  isolated  and  depressed. 

"When  you  go  out  in  the  Kayenta  community,  you  don't  see  a lot  of  people 
with  disabilities,"  said  Talley  Sjoberg,  a social  worker  with  Kayenta  High 


School's  Exceptional  Student  Services.  "It's  not  accessible." 

There  are  961  high-school  students  and  Sjoberg  currently  works  with  the 
only  two  in  wheelchairs.  If  families  don't  have  transportation,  she  said, 
especially  accessible  transportation,  it  makes  it  hard  on  the  student. 

One  17-year  old  girl,  whose  spinal-cord  injuries  are  nearly  two-years 
old,  boards  the  school's  only  lift-bus  at  5:30  a.m.  for  the  two-hour  ride 
to  school  and  has  to  leave  30-minutes  early  to  catch  the  bus  for  the  two- 
hour  ride  back  home. 

The  rough,  dirt  roads  are  hard  on  her  back,  Sjoberg  said,  and  often 
times  her  back  seizes  up. 

"I'm  really  pleased  both  students  stayed  in  school.  This  changes  teenage 
life  dating,  dancing,  and  movies"  Sjoberg  said.  "There's  not  a lot  of 
venturing  out  in  the  community  because  it's  such  a hassle. 

"Both  girls  are  resilient,"  she  said. 

But  the  adjustment  is  hard,  said  Dr.  Ellen  Rothman,  a local-pediatrician 
"They're  going  through  a really  huge  emotional  adjustment,"  Rothman  said 
"It's  hard  to  really  know  how  hard  to  push  them  for  recovery." 

Rothman  became  involved  in  the  support  group  after  one  of  her  patients 
suffered  a spinal-cord  injury  and  Rothman  saw  first-hand  how  much  she 
needed  services. 

"Recovery  really  happens  at  each  one's  own  pace,"  Rothman  said.  "They 
(then)  do  something  that  makes  them  feel  their  lives  are  worthwhile." 

Life  after  injury 
Gleve  Isaac  can  relate. 

His  own  spinal-cord  injury  put  him  in  a wheelchair  18  years  ago. 

He  faced  his  own  obstacles  when  he  returned  home  to  Cowsprings  from 
rehabilitation  in  Denver  and  found  a lack  in  accessibility  and  services. 

"A  lot  of  people  on  the  reservation  still  lack  health  care  programs  and 
benefits,"  Isaac  said.  "There's  not  hardly  any  support  groups  and  we  need 
that.  (We  need)  to  talk  to  people  with  the  same  issues,  to  share 
information.  The  bottom  line  is  we  want  to  become  self-advocates  for 
disability  rights." 

The  Navajo  Nation  Government,  he  said,  has  not  adopted  the  American 
Disability  Act,  which  limits  how  accessible  tribal  offices  are. 

"We  need  to  adopt  that,"  he  said.  "That  way,  it  can  be  enforced.  If  our 
rights  are  violated,  we  have  recourse." 

Bringing  more  services,  training,  physical  therapy,  and  rights  to  those 
with  disabilities  on  the  reservation  might  help  them  overcome  their  fears, 
find  a job,  and  pick  up  where  they  left  off,  Isaac  said. 

"I  would  like  for  them  to  know  that  there  is  life  beyond  disability,"  he 
said.  "I  personally  went  back  to  school  and  do  a lot  of  advocacy.  They  can 
still  do  a normal  life  like  normal  able-bodies  people.  They  can  live  an 
independent  life  at  a the  least  non-restrictive  environment." 

- To  contact  reporter  Pam  Dempsey,  call  (505)  879-1707 
or  email  pamelagdempsey@msn.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Anderson  steps  down 

Says  he  can  do  more  in  private  sector 
WASHINGTON  DC 

Associated  Press  and  Native  American  Times 
January  31,  2005 

Dave  Anderson  is  resigning  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  after 


just  one  yean  in  the  job,  saying  he  can  do  more  to  help  American  Indians 
by  working  in  the  private  sector. 

Anderson  earlier  removed  himself  from  decisions  on  tribal  recognition 
and  Indian  gambling  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  conflict  of  interest, 
because  of  his  past  work  in  the  gambling  industry.  That  move  prompted 
criticism  and  some  calls  for  his  resignation. 

"I  have  concluded  that  I can  have  the  greatest  impact  to  improve  the 
future  of  Indian  country  not  by  managing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  BIA 
programs,  but  by  focusing  my  time  on  developing  private  sector  economic 
opportunities  for  Indian  entrepreneurs , " he  wrote  in  a letter  to  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  that  was  released  Monday. 

The  BIA  is  part  of  the  Interior  Department. 

"Many  people  are  sad,"  BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  told  the  Native 
American  Times.  "We  enjoyed  working  with  him  and  enjoyed  his  motivation 
and  passion." 

She  said  Anderson  was  flying  to  Phoenix  today  and  would  not  be  available 
to  comment. 

lust  last  month,  Anderson  told  The  Associated  Press  that  he  planned  to 
stay  through  a second  Bush  administration. 

"I  very  definitely  do,"  he  said  in  the  December  interview.  "I  think  this 
is  an  incredible  opportunity  to  get  some  things  done.  One  of  the  reasons 
I'm  here  is  to  help  create  the  change  that's  needed  in  the  bureau." 

Anderson  founded  Grand  Casinos  Inc.,  the  former  casino  management 
company  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe,  in  central  Minnesota,  before 
leaving  the  company  to  launch  his  Famous  Dave's  barbecue  restaurant  chain 
in  Minnesota. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Anderson  plans  private-sector  projects  to  help  Indians 
BY  1ENNIFER  B10RHUS  and  CHARLES  HOMANS 
Pioneer  Press 
February  1,  2005 

Dave  Anderson  of  Famous  Dave's  barbecue  fame,  the  top  Minnesotan  in  the 
Bush  administration,  is  resigning  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
saying  he  can  do  more  to  promote  American  Indian  economic  development  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  his  resignation  letter,  released  Monday  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Anderson  said  he  will  stay  on  the  job  as  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  until  Feb.  12.  He  then  leaves  to  undertake  an 
economic  development  project  in  connection  with  Harvard  University's 
Native  American  Program. 

Anderson,  who  has  held  the  job  for  a year,  said  in  December  he  intended 
to  stay  through  the  next  four  years  of  the  Bush  Administration.  In  an 
interview  Monday,  Anderson  said  neither  frustration  in  running  an  agency 
of  more  than  10,000  employees,  nor  criticism  of  his  decision  to  take  the 
BIA  job  but  recuse  himself  from  gaming  decisions  because  of  his  ties  to 
the  gaming  industry,  played  a role  in  his  decision  to  step  down. 

"It  wasn't  why  I left,"  said  the  Edina  resident,  who  visited  St.  Paul  on 
Saturday  to  serve  as  grand  marshal  of  the  St.  Paul  Winter  Carnival's 
Grande  Day  Parade.  "I'm  52  years  old,  and  I don't  think  to  spend  the  next 
four  years  there  until  I'm  past  55  would  be  a good  use  of  my  time." 

"Now  I think  it's  appropriate  for  me  to  get  back  to  what  I know  best  - 
being  an  Indian  businessman,  and  the  best  rib  cook  in  America." 

The  BIA  appointment  was  Anderson's  first  government  job,  although  he 


earned  a master's  degree  in  public  administration  from  Harvard 
University's  Kennedy  School  of  Government  and  served  on  federal  task 
forces  and  advisory  councils  concerned  with  Indian  affairs. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Anderson's  background  in  casino 
management  raised  questions  about  possible  conflicts  of  interest,  and 
Anderson  subsequently  removed  himself  from  BIA  decisions  on  gambling  and 
tribal  recognition  to  avoid  ethical  dilemmas.  The  move,  however,  drew 
criticism  from  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  who  argued  in  May  that 
because  deciding  such  matters  was  among  the  secretary's  most  important 
duties,  Anderson  was  doomed  to  be  an  ineffectual  leader. 

Although  Dodd  called  for  Anderson's  resignation  at  the  time,  Anderson 
dismissed  the  senator's  arguments  . 

Anderson  said  he  plans  to  return  to  counseling  American  Indian  teens  at 
the  LifeSkills  Center  for  Leadership  he  founded  in  Minneapolis  and  to 
cheerleading  for  his  Eden  Prairie-based  restaurant  chain.  Famous  Dave's, 
though  he  doesn't  plan  to  play  any  formal  role  there.  He  has  no  plans  to 
be  part  of  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty's  recently  announced  casino  initiative,  he 
said . 

Anderson,  who  left  the  casino  business  in  1996,  made  his  early  fortune 
in  gaming.  He  was  part  of  a trio  of  businessmen  that  formed  Grand  Casinos 
Inc.,  one  of  the  most  successful  Indian  casino  management  companies  in  the 
country.  A Chicago  native,  Anderson  is  a member  of  both  the  Choctaw  Tribe 
and  the  Hayward,  Wis. -based  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Chippewa. 

"His  life  story  is  truly  a tale  of  the  American  dream  come  true,"  said 
Sen.  Norm  Coleman,  R-Minn.  "I  admire  his  accomplishments  and  his  steadfast 
commitment  to  helping  the  Native  American  community." 

Anderson  said  his  new  entrepreneurial  project  is  in  the  early  stages, 
but  described  it  as  a type  of  task  force  that  will  develop  case  studies  of 
tribal  reservations . He  said  he  wants  to  look  at  tribes  that  have  been 
particularly  successful  at  economic  development,  examine  the  problems  they 
encountered,  and  package  the  information  for  tribal  governments  to  use. 
Jennifer  Bjorhus  can  be  reached  at 
jbjorhus(3pioneerpress . com  or  651-228-2146. 
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Anderson's  resignation  blamed  on  lack  of  support 
February  1,  2005 

Famed  entrepreneur  Dave  Anderson  announced  his  resignation  as  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  Monday  in  what  tribal  leaders  said  was  the 
latest  casualty  of  the  Bush  administration's  failed  trust  reform  effort. 

After  just  a year  on  the  job,  Anderson  said  in  a letter  that  he  was 
stepping  down  to  return  to  the  private  sector.  It  was  there  that  he  rose 
to  prominence  as  the  founder  of  the  "Famous  Dave's"  chain  of  barbecue 
restaurants  that  created  thousands  of  jobs  and  generated  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenues. 

"I  have  concluded  that  I can  have  the  greatest  impact  to  improve  the 
future  of  Indian  Country,  not  by  managing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  BIA 
programs,  but  by  focusing  my  time  on  developing  private  sector  economic 
opportunities  for  Indian  entrepreneurs , " he  wrote  on  January  27  to 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

In  a response  also  dated  January  27,  Norton  accepted  Anderson's  decision 
with  "regret"  but  praised  his  intent  to  improve  economic  opportunities  for 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  "I  have  received  many  reports  from 
people  who  have  been  encouraged  by  your  message  of  hope,  self-reliance, 
and  belief  in  the  personal  worth  and  dignity  of  each  Native  American,"  she 


wrote . 

Norton  made  only  a slight  mention  of  the  trust  reform  initiatives  at  the 
Interior  Department  that  have  generated  significant  controversy  during  the 
past  four  years.  Over  the  objections  of  tribal  leaders,  the  Bush 
administration  reorganized  the  BIA  and  expanded  the  Office  of  Special 
Trustee  in  an  attempt  to  fix  the  long-standing  problem,  while  cutting 
funds  for  other  Indian  programs. 

Tribal  leaders  yesterday  said  that  approach  contributed  to  the 
resignation  of  the  ninth  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs.  Anderson 
became  frustrated  because  he  was  unable  to  advance  his  own  agenda  because 
trust  reform  consumed  the  attention  of  officials  like  Norton  and  her  top 
aides,  they  argued. 

"We  all  know  that  the  sixth  floor  of  the  secretary's  office  thinks  that 
everything  should  be  on  trust  --  trust  reform,  trust  reform,  the  Cobell 
lawsuit,"  observed  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  "Dave  Anderson  wanted  to  develop  education,  establish 
leadership  academies,  he  wanted  to  revamp  the  entire  economic  development 
program  at  BIA.  He  wanted  to  look  at  entrepreneurship  and  develop 
partnerships  with  other  agencies." 

"He  was  totally  on  a different  page,"  Hall  said. 

Ron  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  of  Washington, 
agreed  that  the  trust  issue  played  a large  role  in  Anderson's  decision.  "I 
think  he  was  frustrated  that  he  couldn't  do  what  he  wanted  to  do,  that  the 
resources  that  the  bureau  had  were  so  dedicated  towards  fixing  the  trust 
problem,  that  they  didn't  really  have  the  resources  to  address  the 
economic  development  and  education  priorities  that  he  had,"  Allen  said. 

The  lack  of  support  Anderson  received  was  an  ongoing  issue  since  he 
joined  the  BIA  in  February  2004.  Due  to  the  departure  of  his  predecessor 
Neal  McCaleb,  who  resigned  in  December  2002  based  on  the  trust  debacle,  he 
inherited  a slew  of  aides  who  were  not  necessarily  loyal  or  supportive  of 
his  agenda. 

Although  nearly  every  single  one  of  those  high-level  aides  either 
transferred  or  resigned,  Anderson  still  faced  obstacles  from  Norton's 
office  over  staffing  and  management  issues,  tribal  leaders  said.  They  said 
Dim  Cason,  Interior's  associate  deputy  secretary  who  has  been  a key  player 
in  the  trust  reform  saga,  kept  a tight  rein  on  the  BIA. 

"He  wasn't  forced  [to  resign],"  said  a tribal  source  close  to  Anderson. 
"He  was  mad  about  not  being  able  to  bring  in  a team  and  Cason  managing  his 
department . " 

"Let's  put  it  out  in  the  open,"  added  Hall.  "There's  a lot  of  people 

that  say  Dim  Cason  was  running  the  BIA  behind  the  scenes." 

Cason  will  indeed  be  in  charge  of  the  agency  until  a replacement  for 

Anderson  can  be  named  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Cason  was  named  the 

acting  assistant  secretary  with  Mike  Olsen,  a former  Hill  staffer,  to 
remain  as  the  principal  assistant  secretary.  Both  are  non-Indians. 

In  a statement,  Norton  said  she  will  work  with  the  White  House  and 
Indian  Country  to  find  a new  assistant  secretary.  Tribal  leaders  yesterday 
mentioned  Tim  Martin,  the  executive  director  of  the  United  South  and 
Eastern  Tribes  and  a member  of  the  Poarch  Creek  Band  of  Indians  in  Alabama, 
as  a wise  choice. 

Anderson,  a member  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Ojibwe  from 
Wisconsin,  plans  to  depart  on  February  12.  Before  leaving,  he  will  sign  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Boys  & Girls  Clubs  of  America  to 
establish  clubs  at  BIA  schools.  The  ceremony  takes  place  today  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona . 

Next  week,  Anderson  will  attend  RES  2005,  the  19th  Annual  National 
Reservation  Economic  Summit  and  American  Indian  Business  Trade  Fair,  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  He  is  scheduled  to  speak  on  Thursday,  February  10. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Tribal  leader:  Federal  help  needed  on  Indian  Country  - February  3,  2005 
BY  DODI  RAVE  Lee  Enterprises 

The  leader  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  Native  advocacy  group  on 
Thursday  appealed  for  federal  help  to  meet  underfunded  needs  on  Indian 
Country. 

"In  many  ways,  tribal  governments  are  exactly  like  state  and  municipal 
governments  providing  critical  services  to  citizens  and  helping  shape  a 
community's  value  system/'  said  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"Like  state  governments,  we  struggle  to  provide  these  essential  programs 
- education  to  the  youth,  health  programs  to  the  elderly,  and  to  support 
programs  for  our  veterans." 

Delivering  the  group's  third  annual  State  of  Indian  Nations  Address  in 
Washington,  Hall  called  on  lawmakers  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  Native  people. 

Federal  funding  is  needed  to  improve  tribal  self-governance,  economic 
development,  homeland  security,  law  enforcement,  education,  health  care 
and  housing,  said  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation 
of  North  Dakota. 

And  of  those  areas,  tribal  self-governance  is  central  to  improving 
tribal  economies,  he  said. 

Hall  cited  a recent  report  by  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian 
Economic  Development  that  described  conditions  on  reservations  as  "bleak" 
in  the  1990s. 

Since  then.  Native  income  on  reservations  has  increased  33  percent,  the 
poverty  rate  dropped  7 percent,  and  economic  growth  was  three  times  the 
national  average,  according  to  the  report. 

Still,  the  average  reservation-based  income  is  less  than  half  the 
national  average.  Unemployment  is  twice  the  national  average. 

"The  report  also  makes  it  clear  that  the  glass  is  only  half  full  . . . 
thus,  while  improvements  have  been  made,  much  work  is  left  to  be  done," 
Hall  said.  "If  tribes  are  to  continue  to  be  successful,  we  must  have 
access  to  all  tools  that  are  available  to  other  governments." 

He  asked  Congress  to  create  "fair  rules"  legislation  for  tax-exempt  bond 
financing,  allowing  tribes  the  same  access  to  capital  now  available  to 
state  and  city  governments. 

He  also  called  for  passage  of  the  Tribal  Homeland  Security  Act  to  fund 
security  programs  on  tribal  lands  that  include  260  miles  of  international 
borders  - 100  miles  more  than  the  California-Mexico  border. 

He  also  pressed  for  legislation  to  give  tribes  jurisdictional  authority 
over  non-Natives  who  commit  domestic  violence  against  Natives. 

The  U.S.  Dustice  Department  reports  one  in  three  Native  women  will  be 
raped  in  her  lifetime,  a rate  triple  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  nine  of 
10  crimes  against  Natives  are  committed  by  non-Natives. 

To  handle  tribal  court  caseloads,  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
Indian  Tribal  Dustice  Act,  Hall  said.  The  act  promised  $58  million 
beginning  in  1994,  but  no  money  has  ever  been  appropriated . 

And  unlike  other  federal  education  programs,  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  saw  no  budget  increases.  Meanwhile,  only  50  percent  of  Native 
youth  graduate  from  high  school. 

"The  thrust  of  your  remarks  seem  to  indicate  that  Native  Americans  are 
the  last  to  be  funded  - perhaps  the  last  funded,  and  the  first  cut,"  said 
Rep.  Earl  Pomeroy,  D-N.D.,  who  attended  the  speech. 

Said  Hall:  "It's  a negative  trend  that  we're  seeing." 

Still,  he  offered  hope.  "Our  governments  are  stronger,  more  vocal  and 
more  visible  than  ever  before.  We  do  not  shy  away  from  any  challenges.  Nor 
do  we  rest  on  our  successes.  We  have  faced  the  worst  that  could  be  thrown 
at  us  and  survived." 

Dodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  or 


jodi . rave@missoulian . com . 
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NCAI's  Hall  pushes  pro-Indian  agenda  in  speech 
February  4,  2005 

STATE  OF  INDIAN  NATIONS:  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President 
Tex  Hall  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  D.C. 

Stating  that  Indian  Country  is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  the  leader 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  on  Thursday  laid  out  a broad 
agenda  aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of  the  first  Americans. 

In  the  third  annual  State  of  Indian  Nations  address,  NCAI  President  Tex 
Hall  cited  a Harvard  University  study  that  showed  dramatic  gains  in  the 
economic  well-being  of  tribal  people.  Income  levels  rose  by  33  percent  in 
the  1990s  and  the  poverty  rate  dropped  by  seven  percent,  he  said. 

But  Hall,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation 
of  North  Dakota,  pointed  out  there  is  much  to  be  accomplished.  "The  glass 
is  only  half  full,"  he  told  the  audience  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Income  average  of  Indians  living  on  reservations  is 
still  less  than  half  of  the  national  average.  Indian  unemployment  is  still 
double  the  rest  of  the  country." 

With  that  in  mind.  Hall  identified  several  areas  where  he  said  changes 
are  needed.  From  economic  development  to  housing  to  trust  reform,  he 
called  on  the  United  States  government  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  and  to  ensure  tribes  continue  moving 
forward . 

"If  tribes  are  to  continue  to  be  successful,  we  must  have  access  to  all 
tools  that  are  also  available  to  other  governments,"  he  said. 

As  the  Bush  administration  enters  its  second  term  and  the  109th  Congress 
moves  forward  under  a greater  Republican  majority.  Hall  said  NCAI  will 
work  with  members  of  both  parties  to  advance  a pro-tribal  agenda.  The 
proposals  included: 

* Legislation  to  clarify  that  tribes  can  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  like  any 
other  municipal  government.  Currently,  several  tribes  are  facing  scrutiny 
from  the  IRS  for  casino  and  hotel  projects  the  agency  says  don't  meet  the 
"essential  government  function"  standard. 

* Reauthorization  of  the  1996  Telecommunications  Act  to  ensure  tribes 
maintain  regulatory  authority  over  telecommunications  services  on  their 
lands.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  divided  along  party  lines, 
has  given  mixed  rulings  on  the  matter. 

* Amending  the  Homeland  Security  Act,  first  passed  in  2002,  to  treat 
tribes  the  same  as  state  and  local  governments.  The  change  would  allow 
tribes  to  tap  directly  into  the  billions  of  dollars  in  homeland  security 
funds . 

* Recognition  of  tribal  authority  over  non-Indians  in  domestic  violence 
cases,  as  most  crimes  against  Native  women  are  committed  by  non-Indians. 
"Our  women  are  abused  at  far  greater  rates  than  any  other  group  of  women 
in  the  United  States,"  said  Hall.  "This  is  unacceptable  and  outrageous. 

* Continuation  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS)  grants  at 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Hall  said  funding  for  235  tribal  officers  will 
end  this  year. 


* Full  funding  of  tribal  courts  under  the  Indian  Tribal  Dustice  Act  in 
1993.  The  law  promises  $58.4  million.  Hall  said,  but  none  has  been 
provided . 

* Increased  resources  for  Indian  housing  programs,  which  Gary  Gordon  of 
the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  said  were  "stagnant"  for  the 
past  four  years. 

* More  funding  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  programs,  including 
construction  of  new  schools,  which  is  flat-lined  for  the  current  year. 

* Reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  which 
faltered  during  the  end  of  last  Congressional  session. 

* Settle  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust  lawsuit  and  work  with 
tribes  to  develop  a fix  for  the  future.  Hall  said  the  recent  amendments  to 
the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act  that  were  signed  into  law  by  President 
Bush  were  an  improvement. 

* Passage  of  an  Indian  energy  bill  to  help  tribes  tap  into  their  natural 
resources.  The  measure  was  controversial  among  tribes  during  the  last 
session  but  a compromise  was  reached.  However,  the  larger  energy  package 
has  stalled  over  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Hall,  who  is  in  his  last  year  as  NCAI  president,  said  tribes  will  be 
looking  closely  at  the  fiscal  year  2006  budget  that  Bush  releases  on 
Monday.  "It  is  a negative  trend  that  we're  seeing"  in  funding  for  Indian 
programs,  he  said  during  a question  and  answer  period  after  the  speech. 

To  coincide  with  the  address,  NCAI  released  its  own  proposed  budget 
yesterday.  It  covers  various  agencies  and  includes  specific  dollar  amounts 
for  key  programs. 

In  an  interview  with  Indianz.Com,  Dave  Anderson,  the  outgoing  head  of 
the  BIA,  said  he  tried  to  advance  many  of  the  same  priorities  identified 
in  the  speech  during  his  year  at  the  agency.  "We  have  schools  that  are  in 
need,  " he  said.  "We  have  a growing  gang  and  substance  abuse  issue.  We 
have  unemployment  and  economic  development  issues  that  are  not  being 
addressed . " 

As  one  of  his  final  actions  before  departing  next  week,  Anderson  hopes 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a task  force  with  the  Harvard  American  Indian 
Project  on  Economic  Development,  a program  at  the  university's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  responsible  for  the  economic  study  cited  in  the 
speech.  "We  would  do  it  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau,"  he  said. 
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Sacred  Onondaga  relic  finds  way  back  home 

State  saves  it  from  eBay  auction,  returns  it  when  Onondagas  threaten  lawsuit. 
February  2,  2005 
By  Mike  McAndrew 
Staff  writer 

Two  centuries  ago,  an  Onondaga  Indian  named  Kakiktoton  gave  six  strings 
of  wampum  to  New  York's  treaty  commissioners  hours  after  the  Onondaga 
Nation  sold  2 million  acres  to  the  state. 

On  Friday,  four  months  after  New  York  pressured  an  Albany  area  man  to 
give  it  the  wampum,  and  after  the  Onondaga  Nation  threatened  to  sue  the 


state  oven  the  strings  of  beads.  New  York  surrendered  the  wampum  to  the 
Onondaga . 

"It's  good  to  get  back  the  wampum,"  after  217  years,  said  Tadadaho  Sid 
Hill,  the  spiritual  leader  at  the  Onondaga  Nation. 

Wampum  - belts  or  strings  containing  purple  or  white  beads  - are 
considered  sacred  cultural  treasures  by  the  Onondaga. 

Before  the  Onondaga  learned  to  write,  they  used  wampum  to  communicate 
messages  or  record  events. 

Kakiktoton's  wampum  string  is  considered  sacred,  too  - even  if  it  is  a 
reminder  of  the  day  when  the  Onondaga  Nation's  territory  shrank  by  roughly 
95  percent. 

No  one  can  read  the  Kakiktoton  wampum  anymore.  Hill  said,  but  the 
strings  are  now  linked  to  both  a modern  story  and  an  old  story  about  New 
York's  contentious  relationship  with  the  Onondaga. 

In  early  September,  the  Onondaga  and  state  Education  Department 
officials  discovered  that  wampum  strings  were  being  offered  for  sale  on 
eBay. 

Rick  Walker,  of  Watervliet,  who  inherited  the  beads  from  his  grandfather 
said  bidding  had 

reached  $600  in  only  three  days,  well  beyond  the  $299  reserve  price  he 
had  set.  Seven  hundred  people  were  watching  the  eBay  page.  Walker  said  the 
first  bidder  was  a man  in  Germany.  Through  eBay,  he  was  getting  e-mails 
about  the  wampum  from  people  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  wampum  was  being  offered  for  sale  with  an  unsigned,  undated 
handwritten  note  on  parchment  that  said  the  strings  were  delivered  by 
Kahicktoton,  a chief  of  the  Onondaga,  to  the  state  treaty  commissioners  on 
Sept.  12,  1788,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  declaring  that  Ojanoewe  was  to  be  his 
successor. 

Kakiktoton,  whose  name  is  spelled  several  ways  in  historic  records,  was 
one  of  two  Onondaga  who  negotiated  a treaty  Sept.  12,  1788,  at  Fort 
Schuyler  with  Gov.  George  Clinton. 

In  the  treaty,  the  Onondaga  gave  to  New  York  all  but  about  108  square 
miles  of  the  Onondagas'  land  for  1,000  French  crowns,  200  pounds  in 
clothing,  and  annual  payments  of  $500,  according  to  the  commissioners' 
report  on  the  treaty.  The  1788  treaty  reserved  to  the  Onondaga  nearly  all 
of  present-day  Syracuse;  all  of  the  town  of  Onondaga  and  the  village  of 
Solvay;  and  parts  of  the  towns  of  LaFayette,  Otisco,  Camillus  and  Geddes. 

The  treaty  also  said  that  Onondaga  Lake  and  a one-mile  swath  around  it 
would  forever  be  for  the  common  benefit  of  New  Yorkers  and  the  Onondaga  to 
make  salt. 

New  York's  treaty  commissioners'  report  on  the  1788  treaty  contains  this 
notation:  "In  the  Evening  of  the  same  Day  Kakiktoton,  one  of  the  Onondago 
Chiefs,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Nation  announced  to  the  Commissioners  that 
0:  Ojanoenwe,  alias  Hones,  would  be  his  Successor,  and  in  Testimony 
thereof  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  a String  of  Six  Rows  of  Wampum." 

State  officials  and  the  Onondagas'  lawyer  both  contacted  Walker  and 
persuaded  him  to  end  the  eBay  auction,  said  Paul  Larrabee,  a spokesman  for 
the  attorney  general's  office. 

Walker  said  it  is  a mystery  how  his  grandfather,  who  worked  for  a moving 
company  in  New  York  City,  acquired  the  beads  about  50  years  ago. 

The  beads  sat  in  his  grandfather's  attic  for  decades,  and  were  stored  in 
his  attic  for  the  past  five  years.  Walker  said.  He  said  he  decided  to 
auction  off  the  beads  because  he  needed  new  tires  on  his  car.  He  had  no 
idea  of  their  value,  or  of  their  significance  to  the  Onondaga,  Walker  said 

"I  stepped  on  a cultural  land  mine,"  he  said. 

Walker  turned  the  wampum  over  to  the  state  without  receiving  any 
compensation  from  New  York  because  an  assistant  state  attorney  asserted 
that  the  state  was  the  rightful  owner. 

"It  was  pretty  intimidating,"  he  said.  He  said  he  didn't  want  to  give  up 
the  wampum  but  felt  the  state  was  pressuring  him  and  he  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter. 

Walker  said  he  came  to  believe  that  the  wampum  belonged  to  the  Onondaga. 
So  he  negotiated  to  sell  his  ownership  interest  in  the  wampum  to  the 
Onondaga  Nation  for  slightly  more  than  $600  - the  amount  of  the  high  bid 
on  eBay. 


The  state  wanted  to  preserve  the  wampum  strings  because  they  constituted 
a "state  record"  of  the  1788  treaty  between  New  York  and  the  Onondaga, 
Larrabee  said. 

Haudenosaunee  Confederacy  wampum  belts  are  specifically  listed  in  the 
federal  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  as  objects 
that  are  of  such  importance  to  the  Haudenosaunee  that  they  cannot  be 
legally  separated  from  the  Haudenosaunee  nations. 

That  law  has  enabled  the  Onondaga  and  other  Indian  nations  in  recent 
years  to  recover  thousands  of  skeletal  remains,  wampum  and  other  sacred 
objects  from  museums  across  the  country. 

In  1989,  after  about  90  years  of  pressure  from  the  Onondaga,  New  York 
returned  12  wampum  belts  to  the  Onondaga.  Those  belts  included  the 
Hiawatha  Belt,  which  tells  of  the  formation  of  the  original  Five-Nation 
Iroquois  League,  and  the  Washington  Covenant,  which  commemorated  a peace 
treaty  between  the  Haudenosaunee  and  the  13  original  colonies. 

Friday,  after  the  Onondaga  Nation  had  threatened  to  sue  New  York  over 
the  Kakiktoton  wampum  strings,  Doe  Heath  said,  the  attorney  general's 
office  had  Federal  Express  deliver  the  wampum  in  a box  to  his  office. 

Larrabee  said  the  state  was  "facilitating  the  return  to  the  proper 
owner . " 

Kakiktoton' s wampum  consists  of  six  strings  of  beads  tied  together  at 
one  end,  with  the  longest  string  about  17  inches,  and  the  shortest  about  7 
inches.  Three  of  the  strings  contain  only  purple  beads.  Two  contain  white 
and  purple  beads.  The  shortest  has  only  white  beads. 

"I'm  extremely  glad  they  ended  up  with  the  Onondaga,"  Walker  said. 

The  Onondaga  were  unaware  that  the  Kakiktoton  wampum  strings  existed 
intact,  or  who  possessed  them,  until  spotting  the  listing  on  eBay,  said 
Onondaga  Chief  Irving  Powless. 

But  Powless  said  he's  glad  New  York  decided  to  return  the  strings. 

"Wampum  is  not  an  artifact  to  us,"  he  said.  "It's  an  integral  part  of 
our  daily  lives . " 

"We  still  use  it,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Place  to  call  home 

O'odham  help  their  landless  kin  carve  out  a tiny  homeland 
By  Lourdes  Medrano 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
February  6,  2005 

Almost  a century  after  the  former  Sand  Papago  Indians  who  wandered  the 
vast  Sonoran  Desert  mistakenly  were  deemed  extinct,  their  descendants  are 
carving  out  a homeland  near  what  once  was  their  native  territory  west  of 
Tucson . 

Although  just  one  square  mile,  the  planned  enclave  of  Hia-Ced  O'odham 
members  is  a significant  breakthrough  in  their  long  quest  for  a place  of 
their  own.  Perseverance  and  the  hard-fought  support  of  their  relatives, 
the  larger  and  better-known  Tohono  O'odham  tribe,  have  yielded  a home  base 
for  surviving  members  of  the  Hia-Ced  O'odham  scattered  throughout  the 
state . 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  recently  purchased  640  acres  with  $1.5  million 
in  casino  profits  to  help  the  surviving  Hia-Ced  O'odham  establish  the 
first  federally  recognized  community  since  their  ancestors  became 
displaced.  Development  plans  are  under  way  for  the  property,  which  sits 


next  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  main  reservation  in  Sells. 

It  is  on  that  expansive  desert  patch  of  cacti,  mesquite  and  ocotillo 
that  many  Hia-Ced  O'odham,  including  56-year-old  Laura  Manuel  of  Ajo,  hope 
to  build  their  community. 

"I  want  to  grow  flowers,  sit  outside  and  listen  to  the  birds,"  said 
Manuel,  who  for  more  than  two  decades  has  worked  to  try  to  obtain  some 
land  for  her  people.  "That's  my  dream,  to  be  able  to  have  my  own  home." 

For  modern-day  Hia-Ced  O'odham,  life  without  a permanent  home  has  meant 
years  of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  subsist.  Hia-Ced  O'odham 
members  say  losing  the  last  of  their  settlements  in  the  Ajo  area  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s  was  the  catalyst  that  started  their  struggle 
for  a homeland. 

Naomi  Carmello,  54,  a Hia-Ced  O'odham  member  who  grew  up  in  Ajo,  said 
she  always  has  lived  in  rentals  because  she  can't  afford  to  buy  a home. 

But  having  a home  base  is  about  more  than  just  shelter,  she  added.  "It's 
finally  being  recognized  as  a community  - it's  having  a sense  of 
community. " 

A housing  plan,  which  initially  may  include  about  50  homes,  is  being 
developed . 

Leroy  Duan,  acting  manager  of  the  Hia-Ced  O'odham  Program  office,  said 
Hia-Ced  members  would  like  to  incorporate  businesses  on  the  land,  but 
tribal  leaders  have  made  it  clear  that  they  want  the  immediate  focus  to  be 
on  building  homes. 

This  week,  a roughly  $150,000  budget  to  improve  the  new  Hia-Ced  O'odham 
land  will  go  before  the  Tribal  Legislative  Council  for  approval.  The 
nation  will  appropriate  tribal  funding  later  to  build  the  homes. 

Landless  for  a reason 

The  efforts  of  Manuel,  Carmello  and  hundreds  of  others  on  and  off  the 
Tohono  O'odham  reservation,  which  has  absorbed  many  of  the  surviving  Hia- 
Ced  O'odham,  go  back  a long  way.  Manuel,  a former  councilwoman  of  the  San 
Lucy  District,  said  the  movement  to  recover  part  of  their  lost  territory 
sparked  in  earnest  in  the  early  1980s,  when  the  residents  of  Hia-Ced 
O'odham  communities  near  Ajo  were  scattering  fast.  The  Hia-Ced  O'odham  are 
believed  now  to  number  about  1,200  on  both  sides  of  the  Arizona-Mexico 
border. 

The  fate  of  the  Hia-Ced  O'odham  as  a landless  people  was  sealed  long  ago. 

In  1917,  when  the  federal  government  drew  the  boundaries  of  the  Tohono 
O'odham  reservation,  it  left  out  the  Sand  Papagos  who  wandered  in  the 
harshest  part  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Later  attempts  to  rectify  the  mistake 
went  nowhere. 

Father  Bonaventure  Oblasser,  a member  of  the  committee  that  outlined 
reservation  borders,  wrote  in  a 1935  letter  to  John  Collier,  then  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  "I  am  asking  you  to  secure  for  the  nomadic 
members  of  the  Papago  tribe,  who  formerly  roamed  over  the  rough  stretches 
between  the  western  boundary  of  the  domain  of  the  Papago  Pueblo  and  the 
lands  of  the  Yumans,  but  who  have  now  settled  into  small  communities  south 
of  Ajo,  to  secure  title  to  these  lands.  . . . These  Indians,  have  to  date, 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  Government." 

Oblasser 's  letter  is  part  of  the  historical  archives  at  the  Hia-Ced 
O'odham  Program  office,  which  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  created  in  1986  to 
help  further  its  cause. 

Leroy  luan  said  the  nation  then  became  committed  to  count,  enroll  and 
help  establish  a homeland  for  the  Hia-Ced  O'dham  that  eventually  could 
become  the  reservation's  12th  governing  district. 

Duan  said  most  Hia-Ced  O'odham  had  sought  to  rebuild  Darby  Wells,  an  old 
village  site  on  federal  land  near  the  mining  town  of  Ajo  where  many  of 
them  had  lived.  But  when  its  acquisition  proved  elusive,  Duan  said,  the 
nation  decided  to  buy  the  private  land.  The  former  site  of  an  RV  park,  the 
property  came  with  a buffalo  named  Barbie.  Robert  Allison,  60,  cares  for 
the  animal  and  maintains  the  grounds. 

Muriel  Segundo,  director  of  the  nation's  enrollment  program,  said  tribal 
leaders  are  working  to  put  the  land  in  trust  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  a designation  that  would  afford  it  the  same  federal  protection  as 
the  reservation. 


She  said  the  land  purchase  benefits  the  reservation  as  well  as  the  Hia- 
Ced  O'odham,  because  it  serves  to  expand  reservation  boundaries  while 
providing  a home  for  the  smaller  tribe,  which  then  can  take  advantage  of 
all  the  benefits  afforded  members  of  the  Tohono  O'dham  Nation. 

"Then  the  nation  will  recognize  that  as  the  home  of  the  Hia-Ced  O'odham 
people,"  Segundo  said,  adding  that  she  admires  the  persistence  of  Hia-Ced 
O'odham  who  lobbied  tribal  leaders  hard  for  recognition. 

Land  long  overdue 

Lorraine  Marquez  Eiler,  who  leads  the  nonprofit  Hia-Ced  O'odham  Alliance 
in  Ajo,  said  the  nearby  land  that  one  day  will  be  home  to  her  people  is 
long  overdue. 

She  was  glad  to  see  the  recent  land  purchase  materialize,  Eiler  said, 
but  she  still  wonders  if  the  nation  indeed  will  follow  through  on 
legislation  it  passed  in  the  '80s  to  grant  the  smaller  tribe  the  political 
powers  of  a 12th  district.  If  history  is  any  indication,  she  said,  the 
Hia-Ced  O'odham  are  certain  to  meet  resistance. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  reservation,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
covers  2.8  million  acres  and  is  divided  into  11  districts  with  a total 
tribal  enrollment  of  about  29,000  members.  Each  district  elects  its  own 
leaders  and  governs  itself,  but  also  shares  in  the  nation's  casino  profits 
and  federal  funding. 

Eiler  is  on  the  council  of  the  San  Lucy  District,  formerly  the  Gila  Bend 
Indian  Reservation  in  southwestern  Maricopa  County.  Over  the  years,  the 
district  has  enrolled  many  Hia-Ced  O'odham  who  settled  in  the  surrounding 
area . 

The  Hia-Ced  O'odham,  she  noted,  long  ago  abandoned  the  idea  of  fighting 
for  federal  recognition  as  a distinct  tribe.  "After  we  were  told  that  we 
needed  a lot  of  money  and  expensive  lawyers,  we  pretty  much  gave  up." 

Eiler  remembers  the  rumblings  of  discontent  among  her  people  - well 
before  the  '70s  - as  a number  of  Hia-Ced  O'odham  migrated  to  the  Ajo  and 
Gila  Bend  areas  for  mining  and  farming  jobs.  Darby  Wells  was  the  group's 
last  settlement  in  the  Ajo  area,  and  former  residents  say  most  of  the  Hia- 
Ced  had  left  by  the  '80s  because  contaminated  water  made  it  unlivable. 

The  landmark,  which  is  just  south  of  Ajo  off  Arizona  86,  is  now  a 
federally  protected  cultural  site.  Eiler  said  many  Hia-Ced  O'odham  yearn 
to  take  ownership  of  Darby  Wells,  where  the  crumbling  walls  of  an  old 
adobe  and  cinder  block  home  still  cling  to  the  past. 

The  village  last  was  home  to  about  a dozen  families,  she  said,  and 
relatives  and  friends  frequently  stayed  there.  Through  time,  it  has  served 
as  a place  where  roving  Hia-Ced  O'odham  members  could  come  back  to  renew 
family  and  spiritual  ties,  Eiler  said,  adding  that  a nearby  cemetery  also 
holds  special  significance. 

"We  have  more  than  five  generations  of  families  interred  there,"  she 
said . 

The  alliance  bought  the  20-acre  cemetery  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  1996,  Eiler  said,  and  the  group  continues  to  work  toward 
acquiring  or  maintaining  access  to  other  cultural  sites  on  federal  land, 
including  Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument. 

Dying  landless 

The  white  wooden  crosses  that  top  the  grave  sites  at  Darby  Wells 
cemetery,  near  the  old  village,  speak  to  the  many  Hia-Ced  O'odham  who  died 
landless:  Mary  Puffer,  Dewey  Ignacio  Ortega,  Anastasia  Ortega.  After  the 
land  purchase,  Hia-Ced  O'odham  members  converged  on  the  property  last  year, 
blessed  the  land  and  rejoiced. 

Catherine  Childs,  a 55-year-old  resident,  said  the  celebration  was 
tinged  with  sadness  because  many  of  her  fellow  Hia-Ced  O'odham,  at  least 
80,  had  passed  away  without  seeing  the  home  base. 

So  long  and  bumpy  has  been  the  search  for  a Hia-Ced  O'odham  homeland 
that  Childs,  though  expressing  optimism,  can't  help  but  wonder  if  she  will 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  new  community  take  shape.  Still,  she's  glad 
for  the  chance  to  "finally  be  recognized,  get  the  help  you  need  and  have 
something  we  can  call  home." 


For  Laura  Manuel,  the  former  councilwoman  of  the  San  Lucy  District,  the 
new  property  has  brought  tentative  hope.  "It  makes  me  happy  to  know  that 
the  land  is  there,  even  though  I might  not  get  to  live  there,"  she  said. 
"The  way  it  is  now,  the  only  time  that  the  Hia-Ced  O'odham  get  to  go  home 
is  when  they  die . " 

Contact  reporter  Lourdes  Medrano  at  573-4347  or  lmedrano@azstarnet.com. 
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Another  effort  to  keep  health  clinic  open" 

Senator  pushes  for  money,  17,000  people  could  go  without  care 
ALBUQUERQUE  NM 
Native  American  Times 
February  3,  2005 

An  llth-hour  request  from  a New  Mexico  Senator  could  mean  a reprieve  for 
an  Indian  health  care  center  scheduled  to  be  closed  in  the  spring. 

Senator  3eff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  says  he  is  pressing  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Michael  Leavitt  to  find  money  in  his  department's 
budget  to  make  up  the  $5  million  shortfall  facing  the  Albuquerque  Indian 
Health  Center. 

Clinic  staffers  began  issuing  layoff  notices  after  federal  officials 
turned  down  a request  by  tribal  members  and  New  Mexico's  congressional 
delegation  to  find  money  to  keep  the  clinic  open. 

Indian  Health  Service  Director  Charles  Grim,  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  said  the  request  "is  not  a viable  option  because  of  limited  funds 
throughout  our  system  to  deliver  health  care  services." 

Grim's  letter  prompted  40  layoff  notices  to  go  out  to  doctors,  nurses, 
pharmacists,  laboratory  staff,  clerical  workers  and  others  at  the 
Albuquerque  clinic.  The  letter  also  meant  that  the  clinic  would  be  forced 
to  close  its  urgent  care  unit,  which  sees  an  estimated  100-120  Native 
American  patients  a day.  Officials  warn  that  means  17,000  urban  Indians 
would  lose  access  to  healthcare. 

Bingaman  says  he  has  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  is  the  agency  that  oversees  IHS,  asking  that  they  try  to 
find  $5  million  for  the  Albuquerque  facility. 

"It  is  important  for  the  Department  of  Health  to  understand  and 
acknowledge  that  urban  Indians  throughout  the  country  are  falling  through 
the  cracks  and  that  urban  Indian  clinics  are  being  grossly  under  funded," 
Bingaman  wrote.  "For  many  years  there  has  been  a quiet  migration  of 
Indians  from  reservations  to  cities.  In  fact  more  Native  Americans  live  in 
cities  now,  making  it  important  that  IHS  programs  cater  to  the  part  of 
Indian  Country  that  extends  beyond  the  borders  to  urban  settings." 

Norman  Ration,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  who  directs  the  National 
Indian  Youth  Council  in  Albuquerque  and  has  fought  to  keep  the  clinic  open 
said  about  17,000  patients  don't  have  private  insurance  and  will  have  to 
be  absorbed  elsewhere,  probably  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital 
or  Healthcare  for  the  Homeless. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a big  crisis,"  Ration  said.  "How  are  we  going  to 
serve  these  people?" 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Navajos  to  proceed  on  airplane  deal  deemed  risky  by  state 
By  The  Associated  Press 
February  4,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE  (AP)  - The  Navajo  Nation  is  proceeding  with  a proposed  $34 
million  investment  in  an  aircraft  company  that  two  state  agencies  have 
deemed  risky. 

The  proposal  "still  represents  an  excellent  opportunity/'  said  George 
Hardeen,  spokesman  for  Navajo  Nation  President  Hoe  Shirley  Dr. 

The  New  Mexico  Finance  Authority  and  the  state  Economic  Development 
Department  has  warned  the  tribe  to  proceed  with  caution  before  putting  any 
money  into  the  Utilicraft  Aerospace  Corp.  project. 

The  Finance  Authority  questioned  the  value  of  the  company  and  the 
viability  of  its  two  reported  customers,  as  well  as  the  chief  executive 
officer's  $100  million  severance  package. 

Shirley  is  aware  of  the  Finance  Authority's  report,  Hardeen  said 
Wednesday. 

Utilicraft,  based  in  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  is  building  a twin-engine  cargo 
airplane  that  has  yet  to  be  tested. 

The  company  plans  to  build  an  assembly  factory  at  the  Double  Eagle  II 
Airport  on  Albuquerque's  west  side  and  component  factories  on  tribal  lands. 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  said  the  deal  could  bring  hundreds  of  high-paying 
jobs  to  the  tribe's  reservation,  where  unemployment  is  around  58  percent. 

The  tribe's  Economic  Development  Committee  approved  a motion  Dan.  12  to 
invest  the  first  $1.25  million  from  the  tribe's  business  and  industrial 
development  fund. 

The  money  has  yet  to  change  hands,  but  the  committee  "is  moving  forward 
with  the  awareness  that  the  nation  has  been  cautioned  to  move  slowly," 
Hardeen  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Native  American  Dob  Fair  '05  slated  for  February  25th 
Resumes  accepted  via  e-mail 
TULSA  OK 

February  1,  2005 

In  today's  competitive  world  of  attracting  qualified  talent  to  work  in 
our  nation's  workforce,  the  Native  American  Times  newspaper  and  the  Native 
American  Employment  and  Training  Center  are  joining  forces  to  co-host  the 
Native  American  Dob  Fair  2005  at  the  Tulsa  Sheraton  Hotel  from  9-4  pm, 
February  25th. 

"This  free-to-the-public  event  is  sure  to  draw  a crowd  with  so  many 
corporate  and  government  recruiters  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  expected  to 
showcase  the  many  opportunities  that  exist  in  our  fast-paced,  growing 
economy,"  said  Native  Times  publisher  Liz  Gray. 

If  you  are  a Native  American  looking  for  a quality  job  or  a student 
needing  a little  inspiration  in  picking  your  occupation,  this  event  is 
designed  for  you  in  mind. 

An  example  of  the  recruiting  companies  attending  the  Dob  Fair  and 
specifically  looking  for  Native  American  applicants  are  as  follows: 

Williams  Company 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Tri-Mac  Trucking 
First  Data 

Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida 

City  of  Tulsa 

Workforce  of  Oklahoma 

Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  Railway 

Hundreds  of  applicants  are  expected  to  come  from  the  four-state  area  as 
they  did  in  the  last  Native  American  lob  Fair  held  in  Tulsa.  Tribal  vans, 
school  buses  and  carpools  with  qualified  applicants  of  all  ages  who  are 
looking  to  start  a career  or  change  their  career  are  expected  to  attend. 

Even  if  you  cannot  attend  the  lob  Fair,  we  can  help! 

If  you  are  a Native  American  applicant  living  out  of  state  or  cannot 
travel  to  attend  the  lob  Fair,  e-mail  your  resume  to  jobfair@nativetimes . 
com  and  we  will  distribute  it  to  the  attending  companies  for  free!  Please 
include  your  tribal  affiliation  with  your  e-mail.  For  more  information, 
call  918-438-6548. 

Corporate  America  Benefits  from  Native  American  Tax  Credit. 

With  corporate  America  recovering  from  the  recent  economic  downturn,  the 
Native  American  lob  Fair  can  help  businesses  stay  competitive  in  a global 
economy  by  attracting  the  best  and  brightest  in  Indian  country  to  attend 
the  job  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  high  expectations  of  the  Native  talent  pool  is  an 
added  benefit  for  Oklahoma  companies  to  take  advantage  of  federal  tax 
credits  for  Indian  employees  and  their  spouses.  After  extended  work  by  the 
IRS  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  specific  Oklahoma  geographic 
boundaries  related  to  special  federal  tax  incentives  associated  with 
"former  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma"  have  been  determined.  These 
include  all  or  part  of  64  Oklahoma  counties.  Those  incentives  are  an 
employment  tax  credit  for  employers  of  certain  enrolled  tribal  members  and 
their  spouses  who  work  within  an  Indian  reservation,  and  an  accelerated 
depreciation  allowance  for  certain  business  property  used  within  an  Indian 
reservation . 

"Two  years  ago  Congress  had  extended  tax  incentives  and  made  some 
technical  modifications,  but  the  credit  still  has  a limit  of  $4000  per 
employee,"  said  Don  Chambers,  Principal  Partner  at  Chambers  and  lackson,  C. 
P.A. 

Realizing  the  tax  credits  alone  will  not  bring  the  kind  of  investment 
into  Indian  country,  creating  a skilled  work  force  in  the  areas  where 
employers  are  located  is  equally  important.  This  year,  organizers  have 
enlisted  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Native  American  Employment  and  Training 
Center  to  assist  in  helping  job  fair  attendees  with  hands  on  training 
throughout  the  day. 

"The  Native  American  Employment  and  Training  Center  provides  Tulsa  youth 
with  career  opportunities,  work  experience,  and  cultural  enrichment.  Each 
student  gains  experience  with  career  opportunities,  work  experience,  and 
general  advancements,"  said  Director  Dennis  Dowell. 

Recently  the  center  announced  the  opening  of  it's  sister  organization  in 
New  Mexico.  With  the  two  organizations  and  with  essential  tax  credits, 
recruiters  and  job  seekers  alike  will  find  what  they  are  looking  for  at 
the  Native  American  lob  Fair.  If  you  are  interested  in  a booth  at  the  lob 
Fair  or  want  more  information,  call  1-918-438-6548. 

Where  and  when  is  it? 

The  Native  American  lob  Fair  2005 

February  25,  2005 

At  the  Tulsa  Sheraton  Hotel 

Located  at  41st  and  Garnett  (near  Hwy.  169). 

Parking  is  fee  and  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  buses  and  vans. 

Sheraton  Hotel  phone  number  is  918-627-5000. 


Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Bill  calls  for  lessons  in  tribal  history 
Olympia 

February  2,  2005 

Legislation  that  would  require  Washington  schools  to  incorporate  the 
history  of  their  region's  Indian  tribes  into  classroom  instruction  has 
been  introduced  by  state  Rep.  John  McCoy,  D-Tulalip  Reservation. 

House  Bill  1495  would  require  tribal  history  to  be  taught  by  an 
instructor  certified  by  a tribe's  language  and  culture  program  or 
otherwise  approved  by  the  tribe.  School  districts  would  be  encouraged  to 
develop  cultural  exchanges  with  tribes,  McCoy  said. 

McCoy,  who  introduced  similar  legislation  last  year,  said  the  bill  would 
improve  Indian  students'  connection  to  school  and  increase  understanding 
of  Native  culture  and  history  for  all  students. 

In  the  last  session,  McCoy's  bill  passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Anna  Holster:  The  real  founding  fathers 
Guest  Opinion 
February  1,  2005 

While  the  white  male  "founding  fathers"  are  credited  with  the  creation  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  historical  study  makes  clear  that  the 
Constitution  actually  originated  from  Eastern  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Five  Nations 
Constitution,  in  existence  for  hundreds  of  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Europeans.  In  the  Colonial  and  Pre-Colonial  Days,  there  existed  no  true 
form  of  democratic  government  anywhere  in  Europe,  yet  the  documents  of  a 
number  of  Eastern  tribes,  as  well  as  a number  of  tribes  throughout  the 
United  States,  exemplify  a broad  democratic  tradition  and  the  beliefs  and 
actions  of  true  democracy. 

However,  rather  than  acknowledging  the  influence  of  the  Iroquois  tribe 
and  the  other  Five  Nations  tribes,  the  founding  fathers  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  a number  of  other  historical  figures,  have  attempted  to  claim  that 
the  development  of  the  Constitution  was  both  original  ideas  and  ideas 
influenced  by  European  societies. 

However,  the  Five  Nations  Constitution  contains  each  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  democracy  that  later  appeared  in  the  United  States  Constitution, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rights  of  women.  Even  though  the  U.S. 

Constitution  was  taken  from  the  Five  Nations  Constitution,  the  tenets 
contained  within  have  not  been  fully  adhered  to  in  both  historical  and 
contemporary  times. 

For  example,  in  the  United  States,  the  fundamental  rights  of  men  have 
historically  only  referred  to  those  people  the  United  States  deems  human 
in  that  time  period.  In  effect,  the  fact  that  the  true  history  of  the 


Constitution  is  rarely  mentioned  or  considered  is  another  example  of  the 
profound  ethnocentrism  prevalent  within  the  United  States,  where  the  only 
"true"  history  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  white  men. 

The  role  of  minority  groups  in  this  country's  founding  have  been  largely 
overlooked  or  purposefully  hidden  in  order  to  both  accept  credit  for 
accomplishments  of  other  groups  and  simultaneously  ignore  atrocities 
perpetuated  against  other  groups,  including  the  genocide  of  indigenous 
populations,  the  enslavement  of  African  descendants,  the  internment  of 
Japanese  Americans,  the  forced  labor  of  Chinese  Americans  who  were  forced 
to  return  home  upon  the  completion  of  railroads,  and  most  offensive  of  all, 
the  denial  of  our  history  and  our  accomplishments. 

To  ignore  everything  non-whites  have  contributed  to  the  United  States  is 
to  essentially  negate  our  history  and  perpetuate  a cycle  wherein  the 
United  States  education  system  in  effect  teaches  lies  and  half-truths  to 
the  children  of  our  country,  who  make  up  the  future  leaders. 

Copyright  c.  1994-2005  The  Daily  Pennsylvanian. 
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Teenage  Tribal  Members  Denied  Entrance  To  School  Dance 
February  1,  2005 

The  Narragansett  Indian  tribal  official  Matthew  Thomas  claims  16  teenage 
tribal  members  were  denied  entrance  into  Chariho  High  School's  winter  ball 
3an.  21  because  of  their  skin  color. 

School  officials  said  the  denial  was  because  the  group  was  more  than  an 
hour  late  and  not  honoring  the  dance's  semi-formal  dress  code.  Tribal  and 
school  officials  plan  a meeting  over  the  incident. 

Copyright  2005  by  turntol0.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  At  stake  - the  survival  of  a culture 
February  1,  2005 

Adoption  is  utterly  life-changing  for  a child.  It  also  upends  the 
ordinary  lives  of  the  parents  involved.  The  adoption  process  is 
complicated,  but  when  it  reaches  across  cultures,  especially  the  cultures 
of  Indian  tribes,  it  can  be  a worst-case  scenario. 

The  1978  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  was  instrumental  in  helping  tribes 
hold  their  children  within  their  communities.  Keeping  children  with  their 
Native  families  - no  matter  how  humble  the  home  - is  keeping  who  we  are 
alive . 

A recent  news  story  shows  how  adoption's  complications  can  reach  across 
cultures.  A non-Native  couple  in  Hendricks,  Minn.,  is  in  a heartwrenching 
struggle  with  the  birth  mother  of  a child  whom  they  consider  a part  of 
their  family.  The  adoption  process  wasn't  done  correctly,  and  the  Native 
American  birth  mother  is  in  the  process  of  getting  her  son  back. 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  is  the  leverage  the  birth  mother  is  using 


to  recover  her  child. 

It  isn't  an  unheard-of  story.  Several  years  ago,  a teen,  her  family  and 
the  Standing  Rock  Lakota  people  were  at  odds  over  the  future  of  the  teen, 
who  was  a descendant  of  a famous  leader  named  American  Horse  and  heir  to 
the  rich  culture  of  the  American  Horse  clan.  I was  told  that  the  case  was 
resolved  after  years  of  legal  struggles. 

The  ruling,  I understand,  held  that  the  teen  could  stay  with  her 
adoptive  parents.  But  the  trade-off  was  that  she  had  to  visit  the  Standing 
Rock  reservation  and  her  birth  family  and  become  acquainted  with  Indian 
culture. 

These  cases  came  before  courts  because  they  fall  under  the  authority  of 
the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  Congress  enacted  the  law  because  of  the  high 
number  of  Indian  children  taken  from  American  Indian  mothers  and  placed 
with  non-Indians. 

"Before  1978,  as  many  as  25  to  35  percent  of  the  Indian  children  in 
certain  states  were  removed  from  their  homes  and  placed  in  non-Indian 
homes  by  state  courts,  welfare  agencies  and  private  adoption  agencies," 
writes  B.D.  lones.  Hones  directs  Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services  at  the  UND 
School  of  Law  and  is  the  author  of  the  American  Bar  Association  legal 
manual,  "The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  Handbook." 

The  children  were  not  being  placed  with  families  that  reflected  their 
traditional  values,  the  legislation  indicated.  I took  part  in  an  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  adoption  when  I administered  programs  for  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  in  Salem,  Ore.  A 15-year-old  had  a child 
while  in  juvenile  confinement.  The  baby  was  placed  with  a family  who 
became  attached  to  her.  She  was  an  unusually  beautiful  child  with  fair 
skin,  big  brown  eyes  and  the  smile  of  an  angel.  When  the  young  teen  was 
released,  she  wanted  her  child.  Her  grandmother,  only  37  years  old,  wanted 
her  grandchild,  too. 

As  an  agency  representative  for  the  tribe,  it  was  my  role  through  the 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  to  help  the  family  reunite  with  the  child.  There 
were  several  "get  acquainted"  sessions  with  the  child  and  her  birth  mother 
I was  required  to  attend  each  meeting.  The  child  had  lived  with  her  foster 
parents  since  birth;  she  was  taken  right  from  the  prison  hospital  to  the 
waiting  arms  of  this  family.  They  loved  her  as  their  own.  I could  clearly 
see  that. 

When  the  child  walked  into  the  room,  she  clung  to  her  foster  mother.  I 
could  almost  feel  the  lump  in  the  foster  mother's  throat  as  we  introduced 
the  child  to  her  birth  mother.  The  social  workers  and  I tried  to  assume 
the  role  of  casual  visitors. 

Even  though  the  child  realized  something  was  happening  and  was  scared,  I 
had  this  strange  feeling  that  she  knew  her  birth  mother.  I wondered  if 
there  was  some  kind  of  innate  or  inborn  sense  the  child  had  - she  seemed 
to  know. 

She  was  reunited  with  her  birth  mother,  with  the  grandmother  standing  by 
after  many  months  of  getting  acquainted.  The  last  I heard,  they  were  doing 
well.  But  it  was  difficult.  The  parents  who  had  let  the  child  into  their 
family  and  hearts  grieved  as  if  their  child  had  died.  My  heart  broke  for 
them. 

I knew  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  was  a new  law.  I testified  on  behalf 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  But  it  wasn't  until  I actually  worked  on  a 
case  that  I really  understood. 

As  Hones,  the  Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services  director,  explains,  "A  number 
of  children  were  taken  from  their  homes  simply  because  a paternalistic 
state  system  failed  to  recognize  traditional  Indian  culture  and  expected 
Indian  families  to  conform  to  non-Indian  ways."  The  law  was  meant  to  keep 
the  steady  stream  of  Indian  children  from  leaving  their  homes  and  culture. 

Since  the  law  was  enacted  in  1978,  250  state  and  federal  court  decisions 
have  been  rendered,  Hones  said.  Before  1978  in  Minnesota,  "an  average  of 
one  of  every  four  Indian  children  younger  than  age  1 was  removed  from  his 
or  her  Indian  home  and  adopted  by  a non-Indian  couple  - a number  of  them 
just  because  the  system  didn't  understand  Indian  culture,"  he  said. 

It  seems  simple  to  me.  A culture  and  nation  cannot  flourish  if  the 
youngest  - the  children  - are  removed  from  the  community. 


Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Opinion:  Enough  already 
February  2,  2005 

Memo  to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association: 

It  appears  that  political  correctness  has  driven  you  to  once  again  ask 
this  question:  Is  it  appropriate  for  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Pembroke  to  use  an  American  Indian  nickname  and  logo  for  its  athletic 
teams? 

The  short  answer  is  obviously. 

But  we  will  also  give  you  a longer  answer  - the  same  one  the  university 
provided  you  two  years  ago  after  the  subject  first  arose.  If  you  want  to 
anger  a bunch  of  American  Indians,  then  just  require  UNCP  to  drop  its 
Braves  nickname  and  logo. 

You  see,  the  American  Indians  who  live  in  and  around  Pembroke  - the  home 
of  UNCP  - are  a proud  people,  and  they  love  that  university,  which  was 
established  as  Croatan  Normal  School  in  1887  as  a place  where  Indians 
could  get  educated.  The  university  has  evolved  over  the  years,  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  diverse  universities  in  the  country,  but  it  still  has 
more  American  Indians  attending  it  than  ever  before.  Its  link  to  the 
Lumbee  people  remains  undeniable  and  unbreakable. 

We  understand  that  UNCP  got  caught  up  in  a one-size-fits-all  mentality 
in  2002,  when  the  NCAA  identified  31  universities  and  colleges  that  had 
mascots,  nicknames  and  logos  that  could  be  considered  controversial . At 
the  time,  UNCP  and  the  other  30  institutions  were  required  to  explain 
their  use  of  those  symbols. 

UNCP  officials  did  that  - and  now  you  are  asking  for  more  information. 
You  want  UNCP  to  gather  information  from  the  community  to  ensure  that  the 
use  of  the  American  Indian  symbols  are  not  offending  the  locals. 

That  might  be  appropriate  for  the  other  30  institutions,  but  at  UNCP 
it's  a waste  of  someone's  time.  Our  suggestion  is  for  you  to  dispatch  an 
NCAA  official  down  to  Pembroke  and  situate  him  on  a street  corner  and  let 
him  ask  passersby  whether  or  not  UNCP's  use  of  the  American  Indian  symbols 
is  appropriate.  Be  prepared  for  a lesson  on  Lumbee  pride. 

We  accept  that  there  are  symbols  being  used  by  some  institutions  that 
are  offensive  to  American  Indian,  and  they  should  be  eliminated.  You're 
intentions  are  good  - even  if  your  aim  isn't  exactly  true. 

The  use  of  the  Braves  nickname  and  a logo  depicting  an  American  Indian 
at  UNCP  is  not  only  appropriate,  but  any  other  nickname  and  logo  would  be 
inappropriate.  We  just  can't  understand  why,  three  years  after  it  began, 
this  discussion  is  still  being  had. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian. 
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LABELING  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS  AS  "INDIGENOUS 


by  Dr.  Sol  Nalua'I 
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The  words  INDIGENOUS  and  even  SELF-DETERMINATION  are  terms  used  by  the 
U.S.  Federal  Government  to  intentionally  and  wrongfully  "Label"  Hawaiians 
as  an  "Indigenous"  native  peoples  of  the  United  States  within  the  SCOPE  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  POWERS  as  stated  in  the  Akaka  Bill.  ABORIGINAL:  Being  the 
first  original  inhabitants  of  a region  (ie,  Aboriginal  stock  of  Hawaiians). 

INDIGENOUS:  Born,  raised  or  living  as  a native  resident  of  a region,  but 
not  being  the  first  original  inhabitants  (ie,  Native  Californian  or  Native 
New  Yorker) . 

The  words  INDIGENOUS  and  even  SELF-DETERMINATION  are  terms  used  by  the 
U.S.  Federal  Government  to  intentionally  and  wrongfully  "Label"  Hawaiians 
as  an  "Indigenous"  native  peoples  of  the  United  States  within  the  SCOPE  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  POWERS  as  stated  in  the  Akaka  Bill. 

This  then  places  native  Hawaiians  into  a specific  racial  classification 
that  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  grants  U.S.  Congress  plenary  powers  to 
legislate  over  the  affairs  of  this  racial  group  of  "Indigenous"  peoples, 
thus  resolving  the  first  two  constitutional  legal  hurdles  questioned  under 
the  Akaka  Bill. 

Thereafter  then,  the  next  two  major  federal  laws,  the  1)  1920  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act  and  2)  1959  Statehood  Admissions  Act  can  now  be 
implemented  and  applied  directly  to  govern  and  dictate  everything  that 
transpires  with  all  the  "Indigenous"  native  Hawaiians  under  the  Akaka  Bill, 
which  must  all  be  within  the  framework  and  consistant  with  Federal  Law  (ie, 
these  two  1920  & 1959  Acts). 

This  now  establishes  the  two  levals  of  government  controls  written  into 
the  Akaka  Bill  1)  FIRST  LEVEL  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  over  the  native  Hawaiian  governing  entity  (a  corporation 
rather  than  a Nation),  its  land  base  (DHHL),  organic  document 
(constitution)  and  citizens  roll  (50%  Koko),  ALL  of  which  must  be 
"Certified"  and  "Approved"  at  the  "Discretion"  of  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  before  anything  can  proceed  forward  under  the  Akaka  Bill. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Government  further,  delegates  "BROAD  AUTHORITY"  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  administer  over  these  two  Federal  Laws,  thus 
establishing  the  2)  SECOND  LEVEL  OF  DIRECT  SUPERVISORY  CONTROL  granted  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  (ie.  Governor  and  Legislature)  over  the  daily  affairs 
of  the  native  Hawaiian  governing  entity,  land  base  (DHHL),  organic 
document  (constitution)  and  citizens  roll  (50%  Koko  legislated  by  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  1920  HHC  Act,  which  only  congress  can  amend  and  change, 

NOT  any  Hawaiian  "INPUT"  into  the  Akaka  Bill). 

It  is  intuitively  obvious  that  this  is  why  the  Hawaii  Congressional 
Delegation,  Governor,  State  Legislature  and  "Politically  Connected" 
business  interests  are  so  strongly  in  favor  of  going  out  of  their  way 
pushing  to  pass  the  Akaka  Bill,  for  this  will  grant  them  unquestionable 
federally  mandated  PERMANENT  LEGAL  CONTROL  over  the  1.8  million  acres  of 
CEDED  LANDS  that  the  unwary  Hawaiians  will  no  longer  have  any  further 
recourse  to  legally  challenge,  and  which  they  hope  will  also  translate 
against  the  Independent  Sovereignty  Movement  as  well. 

This  is  their  "Big  Scheme"  that  all  this  political  manipulation  and 
maneuvering  only  serves  to  achieve  the  U.S.  Federal  Governments  ultimate 
goal  to  "Permanently"  suppress  and  subjugate  unwary  Hawaiians  (as  they  did 
Indians  and  Eskimos)  into  that  degrading  and  demoralizing  TRUST 
RELATIONSHIP  (meaning  native  Hawaiians  are  a "Welfare"  class  of 
"Indigenous"  people  not  capable  of  caring  for  themselves)  as  DOMESTIC 
DEPENDENT  WARDS  in  a WELFARE  STATE  (their  native  Hawaiian  governing 
entity)  on  a defined  land  base  (DHHL  Lands)  which  will  later  become  their 
"Assigned"  lands  a TRIBAL  RESERVATIONS,  all  under  the  1ST  LEVEL  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Control  and  their  2ND  LEVEL  Direct  Supervisory  State  of 
Hawaii  Control,  thus  placing  ALL  Hawaiian  "Participants"  to  the  Akaka  Bill 
in  a lower  social  class  that  will  be  LESS  THAN  STATUS  QUO,  and  further 
degrades  their  native  Hawaiian  governing  entity  below  the  level  of  Nation 
within  a Nation,  down  to  a county  level  of  State  within  a State. 

All  the  while,  our  "Bewildered"  Hawaiian  leadership  of  our  Lt.  Governor, 
our  legislators  with  Koko,  OHA,  DHHL,  SCHHA/HUI,  Civic  Clubs,  Alulike, 
Papaolalohahi  and  other  unwary  Hawaiian  supporters  of  the  Akaka  Bill  are 


more  interested  in  protecting  their  own  Welfare  Dependent  Ward  Status  as 
their  "Security  Blanket"  by  Selling-Out  our  Independent  Hawaiian  Nation 
Down-The-River,  in  exchange  for  the  "False  Security"  of  their  welfare 
handouts  that  they  all  BEG  for  under  the  disguise  of  "FEDERAL 
ENTITLEMENTS"  (knowing  Congress  created  and  can  dissolve  the  1920  HHC  Act, 
and  the  State  created  and  can  also  dissolve  OHA  anytime  they  want),  rather 
than  to  support  the  Cause  and  defend  the  fight  our  Ancestors  started  over 
100  years  ago,  with  Queen  Lili ' uokalani ' s two  formal  PROTESTS  of  1893  and 
1897  along  with  the  "Petition  Against  Annexation"  signed  by  over  38,000 
(95%)  of  our  Staunchly  Patriotic  Kupuna,  in  order  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  National  Rights  under  International  Law,  to  restore  our  Independent 
Hawaiian  Nation  from  the  unlawful  U.S.  Military  Occupation  being 
Administered  by  their  Civillian  Arm  Puppet  Governments,  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  State  of  Hawaii. 

These  so  called  "Hawaiian  Leaders"  have  purposely  instigated  and 
implanted  this  "False  Security"  and  "False  Hope"  among  our  unwary  Hawaiian 
community,  further  reacting  like  Little  Pawns  ignorantly  stringing  along 
with  the  political  power  brokers,  begging  like  Welfare  Dogs  for  their 
"Entitlements",  in  order  to  benefit  their  own  personal  interests  and 
political  agendas,  thus  becoming  a Spineless  Disgrace  to  the  Aboriginal 
Stock  of  Hawaiians  who  are  Loyal  Patriotic  Nationals.  "I  lalo  e hana  ka 
lima...A'ole  i luna  e lawe  ka  lima"  (Turn  your  hands  down  and  WORK  for 
your  living. . .Don't  turn  your  hands  up  and  BEG  for  Welfare  Handouts). 

KANAKA  HAWAII  MAOLI...Know  your  Adversaries  and  enemies ...  and  take  up 
the  Cause  of  your  Ancestors  who  were  Loyal  Nationalists  of  their  Beloved 
Country  and  Mother  Land,  as  stated  in  the  song  Mele  Ai  Pohaku  (Kaulana  Na 
Pua)  "Maluna  o ka  pepa  o ka  enemi"  ...  Don't  accept  the  evil  document  of 
the  Enemy  in  the  form  of  Federal  Recognition  under  the  Akaka  Bill,  for  it 
is  surely  EVIL.  The  1993  Apology  Law  apologizes  for  the  lawless  occupation 
disguised  as  an  "Overthrow",  but  the  Akaka  Bill  will  LEGITIMIZE  that  so 
called  "Overthrow". 

Know  this  Kanaka  Hawaii  Maoli...know  this... it  was  NOT  an  "Overthrow" 
under  International  Law  of  Nations,  but  rather  an  Unlawful  Belligerent  U.S. 
Military  Occupation  and  can  only  be  legally  resolved  in  the  International 
Courts  of  Dustice,  and  NOT  by  any  domestic  Municipal  Law  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  Criminals,  and  you  cannot  allow  the  Thief  to  become 
Dudge  and  Dury  in  their  own  court  case. 

ABORIGINAL  Stock  of  Hawaiians,  don't  allow  this  to  happen  to  yourselves 
and  all  your  future  descendants.  Open  your  Maka  to  the  HEWA  being 
committed  against  you  and  your  'Ohana,  repeating  history  all  over  again. 
Instead,  Rally  in  Unity  around  the  Cause  of  our  Beloved  Independent 
Hawaiian  Nation,  and  its  modern  day  Independent  Sovereignty  Movement,  just 
as  all  your  Ancestors  and  Kupuna  did  so  fervently  and  impassionately  in 
the  not  too  long  ago  past. 

"Hapai  oe,  hapai  au,  i luna  kakou"  (I  lift  You,  you  lift  Me,  Together  We 
Ascend) 

Ku  Like  Kakou, 

Dr.  Sol  Nalua'I,  M.D. 

November  4,  2003 


Dr.  Solomon  D.K.  Nalua'I,  M.D.,  D.D.  is  a retired  physician  who  holds  a PhD 
in  Theology  and  Diploma  from  the  Peoples'  Law  School;  served  as  an 
Architectual  Drafting  Engineer,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Faculty  Bio-Research 
Scientist,  University  of  Utah;  Utah  State  Health  Inspector;  Health  Planning 
Consultant  and  Family  Business  Administrator.  Dr.  Nalua'I  is  an  elected 
delegate  to  the  Native  Hawaiian  Convention,  serves  as  Chair  of  its 
Government  Committee  and  on  the  Executive  Council.  Published  by  permission 
of  the  Author(R) 
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Editorial 

Straight  Talk  About  the  Premier's  Conference  on  Programmes  and 
Services  to  Indians 

By:  Andrew  Webster,  Guest  Editorialist,  The  Eastern  Door 

It  is  unclear,  from  the  treaties  or  the  Constitution,  whether  the 
funding  and  administration  of  Indian  programmes  and  services  (P&S) 
are  federal  or  provincial  jurisdiction.  The  federal  Crown  provides  a 
minimum  level  of  P & S - mainly  on  reserves  - on  "moral" 
and  "humanitarian"  grounds  rather  then  obligation.  At  the  1964 
Dominion-Provincial  Indian  Affairs  Conference,  the  Crown  tabled  a 
list  of  moral,  historical,  and  legal  reasons  why  the  provinces  should 
take  over  P&S  administration  with  declining  federal  contributions. 
This  was  rejected,  and  four  decades  of  dispute  followed. 

First  Nations  people  - and  some  would  argue  all  Aborigianl  peoples  - 
are  in  effect  "fiscal  lepers"  or  "fiscal  footballs"  whom  neither 
order  of  constitutional  government  wants  responsibility  for.  The  on- 
reserve  Indian  population  - and  perhaps  those  people  who  have 
recently  left  reserves  - are  probably  the  most  deserving  of 
the  "financial  pariah"  terminology.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  a 
modern,  western,  industrial  democracy  that  teh  welfare  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  is  a matter  of  intergovernmental  avoidance.  Few 
people  in  the  general  population  are  aware  of  this  financial  dispute; 
most  imagine  that  the  federal  Crown  is  entirely  responsible. 

The  Crown  actually  feels  that  provincial  services  should  extend  onto 
reserves  under  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  that  apply  to  the 
general  population.  Disagreement  on  this  translates  into  under- 
funding  and  service  gaps.  Neither  government  feels  obligated  to 
invest  the  sums  needed  to  alleviate  poor  conditions  on  reserves.  The 
Crown  routinely  tries  to  be  rid  of,  or  to  limit,  Indian  P&S  costs; 
e.g..  Health  Canada  is  "offloading"  large  numbers  of  chronic  patients 
onto  provincial  primary  care  facilities.  Opposition  to  offloading  was 
the  dominant  issue  for  First  Nations  (FN)  for  four  decades. 

The  Crown  could,  if  it  wished,  exercise  its  constitutional  right  to 
enact  Indian-specific  P&S  legislation.  This  could  solve 
accountability  problems  and  allow  for  fast-tracking  the  recognition 
of  FN  jurisdiction  in  these  areas.  Yet  in  1964,  Cabinet  decided  that 
P&S  legislation  would  suggest  a legal  responsibility  and  raise 
expenditures.  The  Crown's  court  defence  assumes  that  the  power  to 
adopt  a law  does  not  translate  into  a positive  duty  to  use  that 
power:  the  Crown  is  not  responsible  for  inaction  on  its  part  to 
assist  Indians,  no  matter  how  desperate  their  situation  becomes. 

Thus,  teh  "moral  grounds"  rationale  is  inconsistent  with  fact  and  at 
odds  with  the  protective  duties  of  a fiduciary. 

The  first  premiers'  conference  on  Aborigianl  issues  since  1964  is 
anticipated  to  occur  in  late  2005  or  early  2006.  The  September  2004 
Premiers ' Health  Conference  may  suggest  what  to  expect.  In  such  high- 
stakes  negotiations  the  provinces  are  willing  to  hurt  the  Federal 
Government  to  advance  their  aims.  Yet  despite  common  ground  with  the 
provinces,  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  declined  to  negotiate 
any  issue  including  the  federal  financial  offer  for  additional  First 
Nations  health  funding.  It  fell  silent  when  fiscal  responsibility  was 
raised  by  premiers. 

Later  the  Conservatives  demanded  legislation  for  the  main  Indian 
P&S  areas.  This  would  occupy  provincial  ground  and  assume  financial 
responsibilities.  Despite  potential  for  healing  fiscal  wounds  with 
the  provinces,  and  appeal  to  FNs  insistent  on  federal  acknowledgement 
of  responsibility,  the  AFN  is  disregarding  this  development.  Its 
interests  seem  to  be  jurisdiction,  immediate  cash  in  some  programme 
areas,  and  escalator-driven  funding.  Now  some  of  its  regional 
constituents  question  this  dismissiveness  and  disinclination  to 
confront  the  Liberals.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  compel 
the  AFN  to  work  with  the  provinces  to  press  the  Crown,  under  the 
television  cameras,  on  responsibility.  The  combined  legislation 


responsibility  issue  has  the  potential  to  animate  the  next 
conference,  if  not  polarise  First  Nations  along  party  lines. 

The  present  Liberal  Government  has  rediscovered  the  perceived 
necessity,  first  realised  by  the  Pearson  Liberal  Government  in  the 
early  1960s,  that  the  provinces  must  be  coerced  into  programmes  and 
services  financial  partnerships . Thus,  at  present  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that,  at  the  forth-coming  conference,  the  Prime 
Minister  will  table  significant  new  investments  in  targeted  programme 
areas  and  challenge  the  provinces  to  follow  suit.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  1964  proposal  for  the  provincial  take-over  of  federal  services 
will  be  repeated.  In  retrospect,  that  proposal  ranks  with  the  old 
Indian  Policy  in  terms  of  historical  folly  in  Canadian  Indian 
affairs.  The  federal  approach  will  doubtless  be  more  subtle  although 
oriented  towards  the  same  ultimate  objective. 

If  First  Nations  again  downplay  the  responsibility  issue,  some  people 
will  ask  whose  side  the  AFN  is  on.  If  it  is  left  to  the  Tories  to 
elevate  the  issue,  then  Liberals  at  all  levels  will  have  a bigger 
problem.  At  the  next  Premiers'  meeting  on  Aboriginal  issues,  one 
cannot  expect  the  provinces  to  argue  against  the  absurdity  of  the 
fiscal  status  quo  unless  First  Nations  show  some  interest.  They  must 
lead  this  battle,  if  they  still  care. 

If  they  miss  the  opportunity  to  resolve  the  responsibility  matter,  we 
will  continue  on  our  march  towards  court  decisions  that  have 
potentially  catastrophic  impacts  on  intergovernmental  fiscal 
relations.  The  Crown's  willingness  to  fight  legal  challenges,  on  the 
basis  that  it  has  no  responsibility  and  cannot  be  compelled  to 
legislatively  acknowledge  a responsibility,  is  playing  a dangerous 
game.  Federal  officials  wait  for  a "miracle"  court  decision  that 
someday  throws  billions  in  Indian  expenditures  onto  the  provinces. 

This  is  a most  questionable  basis  for  national  public  policy.  The 
fiscal  shocks  could  well  ignite  a political  firestorm.  The  status  quo 
for  dollar  transfers  and  taxation  powers  would  likely  require 
adjustment.  The  Constitution  might  need  reopening.  First  Nations 
might  revolt.  There  is  no  favourable  scenario  if  the  federal 
government  won  its  "miracle." 

Thus,  the  forthcoming  federal-provincial  conference  on  Aborigianl 
issues  will  be  an  historical  turning  point  judged  on  whether  or  not 
it  resolves  the  responsibility  question. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Eastern  Door  - Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Akwesasne  To  Negotiate  Quebec  Land  Claims 
By:  Shannon  Burns,  Indian  Time  Newspaper 
Eastern  Door  Volume  14  No.  2 
January  28,  2005 

The  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  and  federal  government  of  Canada 
announced  yesterday  they'd  be  working  cooperatively  toward  reaching  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  regard  to  the  Mohawks  claim  of  20,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  land  in  question  lies  in  the  township  of  Dundee,  along  Quebec's 
western  border,  and  just  east  of  the  Mohawk  reservation  of  Akwesasne. 

"The  Government  of  Canada  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  MCA 
toward  a fair  and  just  settlement  that  would  bring  final  closure  to  the 
outstanding  ussues  raised  through  this  claim,"  said  the  Flonourable  Andy 
Scott,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 

"A  settlement  will  create  many  new  opportunities  for  the  future  that 


will  benefit  the  people  of  Akwesasne  and  local  economies.  By  working 
together  through  these  negotiations , Canada  and  the  MCA  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  renew  and  strengthen  their  relationship." 

The  land  in  question  was  originally  part  of  the  Akwesasne  reservation. 

In  the  early  1800s  portions  were  leased  out  to  non-Natives,  sometimes  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Crown,  and  sometimes  directly  through  Akwesasne 
Chiefs.  As  those  leases  expired,  Mohawks  demanded  the  land  be  returned  to 
them,  as  no  agreement  to  surrender  the  land  had  taken  place. 

Due  to  the  land  disputes  that  resulted,  the  situation  was  turned  over  to 
the  federal  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1887  and  in  1888,  the  Superintendent 
of  general  Indian  Affairs  came  to  Akwesasne  and  suggested  the  Mohawks  give 
up  the  Dundee  (or  Tsikaristisere,  as  its  referred  to  by  the  Mohawks)  land 
in  exchange  for  $50,000.  An  alleged  surrender  was  signed  on  February  16, 
1888,  but  the  Mohawks  of  Akwesasne  have  insisted  that  their  intention  was, 
and  always  had  been,  to  regain  the  leased  lands. 

The  MCA  began  negotiations  to  regain  the  lands  in  1988  on  the  grounds 
that  inadequate  compensation  ($50,000)  had  been  given  to  the  Mohawks  in 
1888.  However,  those  negotiations  fell  apart  in  the  mid-90s. 

Changes  in  Canadian  law  became  the  basis  for  the  MCA's  latest 
allegations  against  the  Canadian  government  regarding  the  Dundee  claim.  In 
response,  Canada  conducted  a legal  review  of  the  case  and  has  now  agreed 
to  negotiate  as  a result  of  outstanding  ussdues  regarding  the  alleged 
invalid  surrender  of  1888,  the  alleged  inadequate  compensation  and  the 
alleged  invalid  leases. 

"The  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  looks  forward  to  productive 
negotiations  and  a timely  settlement  of  our  Tsikaristisere  land  claim," 
said  MCA  Grand  Chief  Angela  Wahienhawi  Barnes.  "We  beleve  that  negotiation 
of  this  claim  can  produce  the  best  resolution  of  Mohawk  issues  for  our 
people  now  and  for  the  future." 

At  a press  conference  held  yesterday  afternoon,  Barnes  and  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  government  insisted  that  the  interests  of 
the  third  party  would  be  protected  and  that  in  the  long  run,  land  would  be 
returned  to  Akwesasne  only  on  a willing  buyer/willing  seller  basis. 

Negotiations  between  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  MCA  are  expected 
to  begin  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Their  first  step  will  be  to  establish  a 
protocol  which  will  guide  the  negotiation  process. 

The  MCA  also  has  plans  to  form  committees  devised  of  community  members, 
which  will  give  the  other  two  councils,  the  Mohawk  Nation  Council  of 
Chiefs  and  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe,  a voice. 

Akwesasne's  U.S.  land  claim,  currently  in  settlement  negotiations, 
includes  all  three  councils  as  plaintiffs,  but  due  to  the  historical 
events  regarding  the  Dundee  land,  negotiations  will  take  place  between  the 
MCA  and  Canadian  government  only. 
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Makah  Tribe  defends  its  larger-than-expected  Chinook  salmon  catch; 

state  officials  worried 

by  RAUL  VASQUEZ  AND  DARRICK  MENEKEN 

February  3,  2005 

NEAH  BAY  - Makah  officials  confirmed  Wednesday  that  tribal  fishers  caught 
about  20,000  chinook  salmon  during  the  tribe's  winter  treaty  troll  fishery, 
substantially  more  than  they  had  predicted  last  spring. 

They  also  said  their  larger-than-expected  catch  will  have  "very  little 
impact"  on  future  fishing  on  the  North  Olympic  Peninsula. 


Tribal  officials  were  reacting  to  a report  in  which  state  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  authorities  expressed  concern  that  the  tribe  had  over- 
fished wild  chinook  salmon  - a threatened  species  - which  might  in  turn 
produce  negative  consequences  for  neighboring  commercial,  sport  and  tribal 
fisheries  during  the  2005-06  season. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  public  affairs  officer  Doug  Williams  said  late 
Wednesday  afternoon  that  the  tribe  caught  about  18,500  chinook. 

The  winter  treaty  troll  fishery  off  Cape  Flattery  is  monitored  under  a 
fall-to-spring  season  - not  by  quota  - but  harvest  targets  are  still  set. 

1,600  take  was  expected 

Williams  said  tribal  fishers  were  only  supposed  to  take  about  1,600 
chinook,  correcting  an  early  report  of  500. 

When  asked  how  such  a large  over-catch  of  chinook  salmon  happened, 
Williams  responded:  "That  would  be  a good  question  for  the  tribe." 

Dave  Sones,  vice  chairman  for  the  tribe,  denied  that  the  Makah  fished 
irresponsibly. 

"This  will  have  no  effect  on  other  people's  fisheries,"  Sones  told 
Peninsula  Daily  News  on  Wednesday  afternoon  after  taking  part  in  a 
conference  call  with  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials. 

"The  chinook  salmon  we've  caught  this  season  represents  a tiny 
percentage  that  exist  in  our  fisheries. 

"If  we  thought  that  we'd  be  impacting  anyone  else's  fisheries,  we  would 
have  reduced  the  number  of  fish  we  had  been  catching  long  ago." 

Sones  said  the  Makah  tribe  is  now  considering  pulling  its  lines  out  of 
the  water. 

"We've  had  an  exceptionally  good  fishing  season,"  he  said. 

"Closing  the  fishing  season  isn't  going  to  have  a significant  impact  on 
our  fishers." 

Makah  Tribal  Chairman  Ben  Johnson  also  defended  the  fishing  practices, 
saying  the  tribe  keeps  track  of  every  fish  caught. 

Fie  said  the  tribe  would  not  intentionally  cut  into  other  anglers'  take. 

Johnson  also  lashed  out  at  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials. 

"What  they've  done  is  irresponsible  and  devastating  to  our  summer 
tourist  season,"  Johnson  said. 
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Connecting  with  First  Nations  key  to  Canada's  employment  problems 
If  Canadians  want  an  effective  labour  force,  they  will  either  have  to 
connect  effectively  with  First  Nations  or  bring  in  thousands  of 
immigrants,  says  consultant  Gray  Poehnell. 

By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
February  1,  2005 

If  Canadians  want  an  effective  labour  force,  they  will  either  have  to 
connect  effectively  with  First  Nations  or  bring  in  thousands  of  immigrants, 
says  consultant  Gray  Poehnell. 

Speaking  before  a workshop  Monday  morning  at  the  Day's  Inn,  the 
Vancouver-based  expert  compared  the  problems  of  AIDS  and  poverty  of  the  B. 
C.  city's  downtown  east  side  with  parts  of  Africa. 

When  trying  to  help  those  struggling  with  homelessness  or  addictions  re- 
enter the  workforce,  he  emphasized  the  need  to  understand  their 
environment,  noting  many  don't  have  positive  experiences  with  education  or 
work  experience. 


The  result  is  that  they  don't  have  a clear  idea  of  their  skills  and 
abilities,  much  less  a career  path. 

"We  need  to  bring  something  meaningful  to  them  for  them  to  talk  about," 
he  told  his  audience,  which  was  comprised  of  aboriginal  career  counsellors 
from  across  Northwestern  Ontario. 

Organizer  Shirley  Kelly  said  staff  at  Shooniyaa  Wa  Biitong  deal  with 
about  500  clients,  including  about  100  youth,  who  she  felt  would  benefit 
from  the  Guiding  Circles  approach  outlined  to  her  peers  by  Poehnell. 

Rather  than  focus  on  the  mainstream  approach  of  the  rugged  individual 
making  their  way  in  a secular  business  world,  the  alternate  view  presented 
during  the  workshop  detailed  a community-based  view  that  recognized  the 
importance  of  spirituality  and  cultural  factors. 

Poehnell  noted  this  method  is  also  being  used  in  aboriginal  communities 
as  distant  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  European  countries 
with  large  African  immigrant  populations,  who  also  relate  well  to  the 
shift  in  emphasis. 

Guidance  counsellor  Marilyn  Sinclair  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  High  School 
agreed  with  the  need  for  a different  approach. 

"We  don't  all  fit  into  the  mainstream  these  days,"  she  said. 

Women  re-entering  the  workforce,  employees  who  have  been  downsized  to 
lower-level  jobs,  youth  and  streetpeople  can  also  fit  into  this  category, 
said  Poehnell. 

With  high  birth  rates  among  First  Nations,  labour  statistics  predict 
half  of  Saskatchewan's  eligible  workers  may  soon  be  of  aboriginal  descent, 
he  continued,  highlighting  the  need  for  better  results  from  recruiting 
drives  by  major  employers. 

In  Kenora,  Weyerhaeuser  is  an  important  partner  in  Canada-wide  efforts 
to  boost  aboriginal  employment  in  its  mills.  Locally,  30  per  cent  of  the 
230  associates  at  Trus  loist  are  listed  as  Metis  or  First  Nations,  living 
either  on  or  off  reserve. 

One  of  the  tools  created  is  Guiding  Circles,  which  has  become  an 
important  part  of  the  federal  government's  efforts  to  engage  aboriginal 
peoples  in  the  mainstream  economy. 

When  asked  to  list  their  skills  or  abilities,  many  people  with  low  self- 
esteem will  have  difficulty  listing  five  items,  Poehnell  said,  reflecting 
on  his  international  experiences.  One  seminar  participant  was  able  to  come 
up  with  a surprisingly  long  list  of  25  items,  but  they  all  reflected  on 
her  positive  relationships  with  family  or  community. 

When  her  peers  were  asked  to  contribute  to  her  personal  list,  they  came 
up  with  70  items,  noting  she  was  pretty,  athletic,  caring  and  intelligent. 

"I  guess  that's  true,  but  I can't  say  that,"  Poehnell  said,  paraphrasing 
her  comments. 

"I'd  sound  like  an  American,  who  was  boastful  and  proud,"  he  noted. 

"It's  not  culturally  appropriate  in  Canadian  society,  much  less  in  First 
Nations  culture,  where  humility  is  encouraged." 

The  Aboriginal  Human  Resource  Development  Council  of  Canada  reflects  the 
partnership  between  business,  government,  aboriginal  leaders  and  educators 
in  an  effort  to  create  a more  prosperous  economy  for  aboriginal  people.  In 
an  effort  to  improve  the  connection  with  First  Nations,  organizations  such 
as  Shooniiyaa  Wa  Biitong  have  been  created  to  serve  the  unique  needs  of 
prospective  employees,  who  might  otherwise  seek  service  through  Human 
Resource  Skills  Development  Canada. 
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Native  leadens  call  for  improved  police  relations 
February  2,  2005 

WINNIPEG  - Aboriginal  leaders  are  calling  for  action  after  a young  native 
man  was  shot  by  police  earlier  this  week. 

Eighteen-year-old  Matthew  Dumas  was  killed  Monday  in  what  police  have 
described  "a  scuffle"  with  officers.  Police  say  Dumas  was  a robbery 
suspect  armed  with  a weapon. 

Dumas  is  the  second  aboriginal  man  to  die  from  a police  bullet  in 
Manitoba  in  the  past  month.  Dennis  St.  Paul  was  shot  and  killed  by  RCMP  in 
Norway  House  in  early  lanuary. 

Many  aboriginal  leaders  are  outraged  over  the  latest  shooting,  asking 
why  the  relationship  between  their  community  and  the  police  continues  to 
be  a fractured  one. 

Some  native  leaders  say  police  and  government  have  not  learned  from  the 
past  - specifically,  the  lessons  from  1.1.  Harper's  death.  Harper  was 
killed  by  police  in  the  late  1980s.  His  death  sparked  the  Aboriginal 
lustice  Inquiry,  which  resulted  in  numerous  recommendations  on  improving 
police  relations. 

Aboriginal  leaders  say  not  enough  of  the  recommendations  have  been 
adopted,  and  if  police  had  different  attitudes  toward  the  native  community, 
the  officer  involved  in  Monday's  shooting  might  have  handled  the  situation 
differently. 

"The  last  24  hours  shouldn't  have  happened  in  the  first  place.  If  there 
was  a concerted  and  honest  effort  to  improve  aboriginal  and  police 
relations,  we  wouldn't  be  [at  this  press  conference]  today,"  says  Nahanni 
Fontaine  of  the  Manitoba  Southern  Chiefs'  Organization. 

"What  needs  to  happen?  The  All  needs  to  be  seriously  looked  at, 
implemented  and  resourced  so  that  we're  not  here  again  in  six  months,  a 
month,  a year. " 

Manitoba's  Attorney  General,  Gord  Mackintosh,  says  most  of  the 
recommendations  are  either  being  worked  on  or  are  completed. 

"For  example,  we're  moving  ahead,  ensuring  that  aboriginal  agencies  do 
probation  of  aboriginal  offenders  in  Manitoba,  that  process  is  underway," 
he  says.  "We've  moved  to  aboriginal  child  and  welfare  agencies  in  Manitoba. 
Those  two  examples  don't  exist  anywhere  else  that  I'm  aware  of  in  North 
America . " 

However,  the  chiefs  say  not  nearly  enough  has  been  done,  and  this  latest 
death  is  evidence  of  that. 

Police  Chief  lack  Ewatski  has  not  spoken  publicly  on  the  incident,  but  a 
spokesperson  says  he  has  been  in  contact  with  native  leaders.  Manitoba 
lustice  has  called  an  independent  inquest  into  the  shooting,  as  required 
by  the  Fatalities  Inquiries  Act. 
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Court  questions  evidence  from  U.S. 
used  to  extradite  Canadian  man  for  murder 
TERRI  THEODORE 
February  2,  2005 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - A B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge  questioned  Tuesday  what  she 
called  "layers  of  hearsay  on  hearsay"  evidence  used  to  support  the 
extradition  of  a Canadian  man  to  the  United  States  for  a murder  committed 
almost  30  years  ago. 

"This  is  very  vague,"  lustice  Elizabeth  Bennett  said  of  some  of  the 
evidence  against  lohn  Graham  presented  by  Deborah  Strachan,  a lawyer  for 


the  Canadian  government  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In  her 
closing  argument,  Strachan  told  the  judge  that  her  presentation  was  a 
summary  of  witness  evidence  from  U.S.  investigators. 

"I  can't  be  asked  to  simply  - just  because  the  language  is  certified  - 
just  to  rubber  stamp  this  and  say  that's  fine  go  ahead,"  Bennett  replied. 

Graham,  49,  is  accused  of  killing  fellow  American  Indian  Movement  member 
Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  a 30-year-old  Mi'kmaq  woman  from  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1976. 

Bennett  said  her  concern  was  that  she  doesn't  know  the  source  of  the 
evidence  against  Graham. 

But  Strachan  said  under  the  extradition  process  it  isn't  necessary  to 
identify  each  and  every  source. 

Bennett  also  raised  several  questions  about  Graham's  identification. 

U.S.  investigators  showed  witnesses  four  pictures,  taken  over  a 30-year 
span.  Some  identified  Graham  in  the  photographs.  Others  said  a few  of  the 
pictures  were  of  John  Boy  Patton,  his  alleged  alias. 

"What  I'm  concerned  about  is  John  Graham  John  Boy  Patton?"  Bennett 
wondered,  "Because  no  one  has  identified  all  the  photographs." 

Strachan  said  he  is  the  same  man,  with  the  same  physical  appearance,  the 
same  date  of  birth,  the  same  name  and  his  photographs  match. 

In  a previous  trial,  witnesses  testified  that  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  Graham 
and  fellow  AIM  member  Theda  Clarke  took  Aquash  from  Denver  to  Rapid  City, 
S.D.,  and  eventually  to  the  Badlands,  where  Graham  shot  her  in  the  back  of 
the  head. 

Graham  has  pleaded  not  guilty  and  is  fighting  extradition  from  Vancouver. 

In  outlining  the  evidence,  Strachan  said  Graham  and  the  others  planned 
to  kill  Aquash  because  they  thought  she  was  a government  informant. 

Looking  Cloud,  who  is  appealing  a life  sentence  he  received  last  year  in 
South  Dakota  for  the  death  of  Aquash,  has  said  he  was  there  when  Graham 
shot  her  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

"According  to  Looking  Cloud,  Graham  fired  the  single  shot  from  a .32- 
calibre  revolver  to  the  back  of  Aquash 's  head,"  Strachan  said. 

She  told  the  court  with  that  evidence,  a properly  instructed  jury  could 
find  Graham  guilty  of  murder  and  that  he  should  be  surrendered  to  stand 
trial  in  the  United  States. 

Graham  said  outside  the  court  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  judge 
asking  so  many  questions. 

"That's  a good  sign,  I've  got  to  be  positive  about  it,"  he  added. 

The  former  Yukon  man  has  been  under  house  arrest  since  March.  He's 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  kidnapping  and  slaying  of  Aquash. 

Graham's  lawyers,  who  were  scheduled  to  present  their  closing  arguments 
on  Wednesday,  have  called  the  evidence  used  in  the  extradition  request 
against  their  client  "sloppy  and  cavalier." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brunswick  News  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Graham  extradition  decision  pending;  Peltier  severs  ties 
Associated  Press 
February  2,  2005 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia  - A Canadian  man  accused  in  the  1975  killing 
of  an  American  Indian  Movement  activist  in  South  Dakota  should  find  out 
within  weeks  whether  he  will  be  extradited  to  the  United  States  to  stand 
trial . 

John  Graham  pleaded  not  guilty  to  first-degree  murder  for  the  killing  of 
Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  Her  body  was 


found  Feb.  24,  1976. 

Graham  is  out  on  bail  on  strict  conditions  and  fighting  extradition. 

Another  former  AIM  member,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  was  convicted  Feb.  6 in 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  and  is  serving  a life  prison  sentence.  His  lawyer  has 
appealed  the  conviction,  saying  the  jury  based  its  decision  on  prejudicial, 
irrelevant  testimony  and  hearsay. 

On  Wednesday,  Justice  Elizabeth  Bennett  said  she  will  make  her  decision 
on  Graham's  extradition  by  Feb.  21  after  hearing  several  weeks  of  evidence 
and  arguments  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia. 

If  the  judge  approves  the  extradition,  the  Canadian  justice  minister 
must  sign  a removal  order  before  Graham  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Flowever,  Graham  has  several  appeal  courts  he  can  go  through  before  that 
happens . 

After  lawyers  made  arguments  in  the  extradition  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
Graham  reiterated  his  belief  that  he  is  a victim  of  a witch  hunt. 

"I  know  I'm  being  targeted.  It's  because  of  my  political  involvement 
with  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  because  of  my  involvement  with  the 
Leonard  Peltier  case,"  he  said. 

Peltier  is  serving  life  in  prison  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  the  killing 
of  two  FBI  agents  in  1975  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  said  it  was 
disassociating  itself  from  the  John  Graham  Defense  Committee. 

"Leonard  wants  to  make  it  very  clear  he  wants  justice  to  run  its  course 
and  that  he  wants  to  also  make  it  clear  that  he  had  no  involvement  in  this 
matter  and  hence  cannot  associate  himself  with  those  alleged  to  have 
committed  this  crime  against  Indian  people,"  according  to  a statement 
issued  by  spokesman  Robert  Robideau. 

Robideau,  who  was  acquitted  of  being  involved  in  the  killing  of  two  FBI 
agents,  would  not  comment  beyond  the  statement. 

Aquash's  death  came  amid  a series  of  bloody  clashes  in  the  mid-1970s 
between  federal  agents  and  AIM,  which  agitated  for  treaty  rights  and  self- 
determination  for  Indians. 

Aquash,  a member  of  Mi ' kmaq  Tribe  of  Canada,  was  among  the  Indian 
militants  who  occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  for  71  days  in  1973. 

Prosecutors  said  AIM  leaders  ordered  Aquash's  killing  because  they 
suspected  she  was  a government  informant.  AIM  leaders  have  denied  the 
allegation . 

In  a 2000  interview  with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  show  "The  Fifth 
Estate,"  Graham  denied  any  involvement. 

His  lawyer,  Terry  La  Liberte,  said  his  client's  identity  has  not  been 
proven . 

"This  is  not  the  man  they're  looking  for,"  La  Liberte  said.  "There's 
nothing  to  link  him  to  the  United  States  - no  fingerprint,  not  a fiddle  of 
evidence . " 

Fie  said  the  United  States'  reliance  on  the  Canadian  courts  to  rubber 
stamp  extradition  applications  was  inappropriate. 

Prosecutor  Debra  Strachan  told  the  judge  that  any  concerns  the  defense 
had  about  the  process  were  irrelevant. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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I just  got  done  with  my  visit  with  Darnell  and  he  is  still  in  trouble. 
They  stated  that  he  is  off  IP  and  this  is  true  or  I wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  see  him....  BUT  they  have  not  let  him  out  of  the  hole  yet.  The 
only  way  they  can  legitimately  keep  him  down  there  is  to  give  him  a wirte- 
up  for  something.  He  has  recieved  no  write-up  and  he  believes  they  will 
keep  him  there  and  give  him  an  Ad  Seg.  hearing  and  send  him  back  down  to 
Dameson . . . 

There  is  no  reason  for  them  to  be  doing  this  and  we  feel  this  is  another 
show  of  their  racial  discrimination!!  They  did  not  like  seeing  him  do  so 
well  so  they  are  taking  him  down  on  chumped  up  charges...  Anyone  familiar 
with  Darrells  story  will  find  this  attempt  as  no  surprise  but  those  of  you 
who  wish  to  know  more  can  go  the  website  at  the  bottom  of  this  post. 

He  has  asked  me  to  get  everone  here  to  write  to  him,  even  if  it  is  just 
to  say  hey,  we're  here  for  you...  and  make  sure  and  show  yoru  soppurt  by 
writing  on  the  outside  of  the  letter ... soemthing  like,  hang  in  there  or  I 
am  here  for  you....  For  some  reason  he  has  not  gotten  any  letters  from  me 
even  though  I have  written  him  every  single  day!!!  They  know  we  give  each 
other  strength  and  I think  they  are  trying  to  keep  us  apart....  so  I beg 
everyone  here  and  anyone  else  you  can  get  to  write  him  and  show  we  will 
not  forget  his  struggles!!! 

PLEASE  PASS  THIS  TO  ALL  OTHER  BOARDS!!!! 

I will  be  writting  every  reporter  and  civil  rights  group  I can  find 
about  this  and  I really,  really  hope  that  others  will  help  me  spread  the 
word.  This  discrimination  HAS  to  stop.  People  freaked  out  when  we  treated 
prisoners  of  war  bad,  but  it  is  happening  right  here  in  this  country  to 
our  own  people  and  nobody  is  being  shown  it....  we  need  to  open  everyones 
eyes!!!  If  possible  I could  use  help  with  any  spare  stamps  you  might  hav 

Dust  email  for  my  address  oblaye_chu@hotmail.com 
cmailto : oblaye_chu@hotmail . com> 

I will  also  be  looking  for  a lawyer  who  would  be  willing  to  work  with  us 
to  get  Darrell  a transfer  out  of  there  before  they  acchieve  their  goal  and 
kill  him!  He  wishes  to  go  to  North  Dakota...  That  is  first  priority  and 
then  the  discrimination  charges  will  come  after  he  is  out  fo  their  reach... 
One  person  I know  we  can  write  right  now  and  ask  for  Darrells  transfer  is: 
Govenor  Rounds  at: 

Office  of  the  Governor 
500  E.  Capitol  Ave. 

Pierre,  SD  57501 

His  phone  number  is  605.773.3212 

You  can  also  email  him  at  this  website:  http://www.state.sd.us/governor/ 

Here  is  Darrell's  address-  I hope  everyone  will  write  him  often.  He  needs 
to  know  we  are  out  here  and  paying  attention. 

Darrell  Young  #34416 
SDSP  Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117-5911 
PLEASE  PLEASE  HELP  US ! ! ! 
toksa , 

Cricket 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 

http: //www. geocities . com/lakotamoon/Lakota_Pride. html 


Volesky  discusses  prison  population  at  local  forum 
BY  ROGER  LARSEN 
February  5,  2005 

Intensive  treatment  and  probation  could  be  ways  to  curb  South  Dakota's 
prison  inmate  population  that  is  costing  taxpayers  more  money  every  year, 
a member  of  an  adult  corrections  work  group  says.  The  diverse  task  force. 


appointed  by  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  about  18  months  ago,  is  wrapping  up  its 
work  with  a number  of  recommendations  designed  to  reduce  the  prison 
population  while  meting  out  appropriate  punishment,  but  not  diminishing 
public  safety. 

"We  have  to  have  programs  and  strategies  in  place  to  hopefully  provide  a 
means  so  that  these  people  don't  re-offend,"  Ron  Volesky  of  Huron  said 
Thursday. 

In  a speech  at  the  Beadle  County  Democratic  Forum,  he  also  said  South 
Dakota  must  address  the  disproportionate  number  of  Native  American  men 
and  women  serving  time. 

He  said  25  percent  of  all  males  behind  bars  and  36  percent  of  all 
females  in  prison  are  Native  Americans,  while  Native  Americans  only  make 
up  about  9 percent  of  the  total  population  in  South  Dakota.  While  it  was 
not  one  of  the  group's  recommendations,  Volesky,  an  attorney  and  enrolled 
member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  suggested  the  governor  should 
ask  the  tribes  for  help. 

"I  think  that  Indian  tribes  are  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  their  people 
being  put  in  the  penitentiary  system,"  Volesky  said. 

"I  think  they  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  contribute  financially  to 
that,  and  to  contribute  with  regard  to  treatment  programs  to  help  these 
individuals,"  he  said. 

Volesky  has  said  he  will  seek  the  Democratic  Party's  nomination  for 
governor  in  2006. 

As  of  the  end  of  2004,  there  were  3,103  men  and  women  in  the  state 
prison  system.  That  compares  with  1,733  in  1995.  The  prison  population  is 
growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7.6  percent  a year.  The  2003 
Legislature  authorized  construction  of  792  new  prison  beds,  but 
projections  show  those  will  meet  the  system's  needs  for  only  five  years. 

With  subcommittees  on  sentencing,  incarceration  and  rehabilitation,  the 
governor's  work  group's  recommendations  included: 

* Establishment  of  a long-term  methamphetamine  treatment  program.  "Some 
studies  show  it  takes  nine  months  for  people  who  have  been  using  meth  to 
get  their  cognitive  thinking  process  back  in  order,"  Volesky  said. 

* An  intensive  probation  program.  "We  know  from  studies  that  intensive 
probation  does  work,"  he  said.  "It  costs  some  upfront  money,  but  it  saves 
money  in  the  long  run." 

* Appointment  of  a Native  American  with  direct  ties  to  the  tribes  to  the 
nine-member  parole  board. 

* An  ombudsman  position  similar  to  the  one  serving  the  juvenile 
corrections  system. 

* Programs  to  address  mental  health  and  transitional  treatment. 

* Increased  funding  for  community  corrections  for  local  and  state 
offenders . 

* 24/7  mandatory  Breathalyzer  tests  as  a condition  of  release  in  certain 
cases  for  those  on  probation  or  awaiting  sentencing  or  trial. 

Electronic  monitoring  is  highly  sophisticated  today  and  can  be  a way  of 
keeping  track  of  people  in  the  community  as  an  option  to  jail.  "We  can't 
guard  them  24  hours  a day,"  Volesky  said.  "This  isn't  a risk-free  society, 
but  I think  we  can  do  things  if  we're  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices . " 

Effective  and  intensive  treatment  programs  make  sense  and  could 
significantly  reduce  the  prison  population  because  80  percent  of  females 
and  56  percent  of  males  are  in  the  prison  system  for  nonviolent  or  drug 
offenses . 

Also,  42  percent  of  the  women  and  25  percent  of  the  men  are  classified 
as  being  in  minimum  custody.  Of  the  total,  84  percent  of  the  men  and  75 
percent  of  the  women  are  chemically  dependent. 

Programs  to  address  their  problems  are  necessary  because  most  prison 
inmates  will  be  released  someday,  Volesky  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Huron  Plainsman,  49  3rd  SE  Huron,  SD  57350 

"RE : Rustywire:  Zas"  


Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : ZAS" 

Zas  (Snow) 
by  John  Rustywire 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  night  and  I was  home  on  the  Navajo  reservation 
at  Toadlena,  Two  Gray  Hills . I slept  in  a small  room  and  my  grandparents 
slept  in  the  next  one.  I was  visiting  their  place,  we  had  supper  and  went 
to  bed,  it  was  winter. 

I heard  the  sound  of  maiis-coyotes  were  wailing  far  off.  Shi-che-my 
grandfather  came  to  me.  Usually  his  hair  was  tied  up  but  it  was  bushy  and 
going  every  which  way,  I heard  him  say,  Nchah-,  nchah-,  it  sounded  funny 
to  me,  because  that  is  what  is  said  to  a baby  when  it  cries,  I said,  I am 
not  small  anymore.  Fie  laughed  and  told  me  to  get  up.  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  cold.  I said  what  is  wrong,  and  he  said  just  come  with  me.  I 
thought  maybe  something  had  gotten  into  the  sheep  corral,  and  put  on  my 
clothes  quickly.  He  reached  out  and  touched  me  and  said  be  quiet,  and  so  I 
wondered  what  was  going  on. 

There  was  fresh  snow  on  the  ground,  and  we  stepped  out  into  it,  and  it 
was  all  white,  and  cold,  so  cold  you  could  see  yourself  breathe  and  your 
breath  froze  in  small  pieces  of  ice  around  your  mouth.  The  sky  was  clear 
and  the  stars  were  all  out.  The  stars  shined  and  lit  up  the  crystals  that 
twinkled  on  the  ground.  We  went  out  and  walked  over  to  the  sheep  corrals 
and  everything  was  ok  with  them.  There  was  just  stillness  and  he  told  me 
that  maiis  are  no  good  always  playing  tricks  on  everyone,  and  they  will 
always  be  that  way. 

In  the  blanket  of  stars  that  stood  high  above  us,  there  were  so  many  up 
there  they  went  from  east  to  the  west,  they  stood  out  and  shined.  There 
was  a shooting  star  that  crossed  the  sky  from  North  to  South  and  moved 
quickly  and  was  gone  just  like  that. 

He  spoke  about  how  when  the  stars  were  being  placed  on  a rug  long  ago  to 
be  arranged  on  how  they  would  be  put  in  the  sky,  the  old  coyote  came 
around  and  when  he  got  a chance  ran  up  and  grabbed  the  rug  and  threw  those 
stars  up  any  old  way,  and  that  is  why  they  are  where  they  are  now.  Maii- 
laughed  about  it  and  ran  away,  he  is  the  mischevious  one  always  playing 
tricks . 

In  the  light  of  the  night  sky,  we  talked  about  yeis,  and  how  the  Holy 
Ones  got  around  and  where  they  lived.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they 
travelled  about  and  when  travelling  took  the  shape  of  shooting  stars.  It 
was  what  I have  heard  many  times  and  when  I see  them  I wonder  where  they 
are  going,  for  what  purpose  and  by  chance  that  by  their  travelling  that  a 
sing  is  going  on  for  someone.  We  stood  there  and  watched  the  stars  and 
then  went  back  in. 

From  time  to  time  I can  see  the  night  sky  and  remember  his  face,  and  how 
he  spoke  to  me  and  when  I see  those  shooting  stars  know  that  those  Yeis 
and  Holy  Ones  are  travelling  somewhere,  and  that  on  a winter  night  after 
snowflakes  have  fallen  on  a field  of  driven  snow  there  might  me  a falling 
star  and  they  will  be  travelling  from  here  to  there  through  the  night  sky. 
rustywire 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — 

Date:  Monday,  7 February,  2005  02:24  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  7-13 

PEPELUALI 

February 

Kaulua 

7 


Before  you  throw  a stone,  pohaku,  ask  whose  spirit  dwells  in  it. 

8 

To  care  for  the  land  is  an  act  of  worship. 

9 

Our  seasons  are  the  cycles  of  the  moon,  mahina,  and  the  stars,  na 
hoku . 

10 

Ask  the  Gods  before  taking  from  the  land;  ask  not  to  take  from  Pele, 
for  what  is  hers  belongs  to  no  other. 

11 

To  a place  of  worship,  a heiau,  always  bring  a gift  of  stone. 

12 

The  wind  has  learned  the  secrets  of  the  ages. 

13 

Mano,  the  shark  god,  guides  me  to  a safe  harbor. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Spiritdove  Poem:  Do  not  take  me  for  Granted"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia(3whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Poem:  Do  Not  Take  Me  for  Granted 

Do  Not  Take  Me  for  Granted 
by  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 

I am  a human  being  with  deep  feelings 
I am  alert  and  aware 
I am  intelligent  and  intuitive 
I am  sensitive  and  caring 

My  spirituality  is  intense  and  vibrant 
I am  open  to  miracles 
My  eyes  see  things  others  do  not 
My  ears  hear  between  the  lines 

My  touch  is  meaningful 
I taste  with  pleasure 
My  smell  remembers  things  of  delight 
My  lips  are  soft  for  sweet  kisses 

My  hands  caress 
My  arms  enfold 
I love  with  my  whole  heart 
From  babies  to  old  relations 

To  my  beloved.  My  Husband. 

To  cherish  those  gifted  to  me  in  life 
I am  special 
I am  blessed. 

Do  not  take  me  for  granted.  I know  how  to  love. 

My  love  is  all  encompassing 
I love  completely  and  truly 
My  love  is  worth  receiving. 

Copyright  c.  2000,  Spiritdove,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  7 Feb  2005  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 


Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Sunday,  December  19,  2004  2:49  PM 
From:  Dale  M.  [MailDale@webtv.net] 

Sub j : Fwd:  Tsiyugunsini  Memoriam 

Mark  it  down  on  your  calendar,  plan  to  attend!  Tell  a Buddy,  bring  a 
friend!  And  bring  a comfortable  chair! 

The  Date  is  Feb.  27th,  2005.  The  place  is  yet  to  be  reserved,  but  it 
will  be  in  the  area  of  Nickajacktown . The  time  will  also  be  announced  as 
soon  as  arrangements  are  finalized. 

Historians  disagree  about  the  death  date  of  Tsiyugunsini  (Draggingcanoe) 
as  to  whether  it  was  FEB.  28th,  29th,  or  March  1st,  1792.  Anyway,  213 
years  later,  the  last  remaining  community  of  the  descendants  of  Nickajack 
and  Runningwater  towns  still  living  as  a community  in  the  same  region,  are 
planning  a SOUTHEASTERN-STYLE  memoriam  of  this  great  warrior,  perhaps 
hands  down  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Southeastern  Cultures. 

And  since  TVA  and  "Thunder"  Thornton  are  rapidly  making  plans  to  destroy 
the  area  and  "develop"  it  for  their  good,  we  desperately  need  to  gather  in 
prayer  and  unity  at  this  place.  What  better  way  than  to  remember  the  life 
and  culture  of  such  a great  man?  With  any  luck  this  will  become  a yearly 
event.  "There  will  be  NO  vendors!" 

We  will  announce  the  exact  location  and  give  directions  as  soon  as  the 
"Official"  reservation  and  site  selection  has  been  finalized. 

This  is  NOT  a powwow  style  event!!!! 

There  will  be  NO  "Drum"  invited  as  that  isn't  Southeastern.  Not  to  say 
there  may  not  be  a small  waterdrum  of  some  sort,  but  the  songs  and  dances 
will  STRICTLY  be  the  day-time  SOUTHEASTERN  DANCES! 

The  music  will  be  made  by  rattles  and  singing.  The  dances  will  be,  like 
for  example,  the  Friendship  dance,  the  Bear  dance,  etc... (Bird  and  Animal 
dances)  Even  if  you  don't  know  these  dances,  at  least  come  out  and 
support  those  who  do,  and  maybe  you  will  leave  with  a new  understanding. 

So  all  you  Creeks,  Euchee's,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Shawnees,  Cherokee's, 
Chikamaka's,  and  all  you  other  too  numerous  to  mention  tribes  of  the 
Original  Southeast,  this  is  an  URGENT  call  especially! 

If  your  beliefs  call  for  you  cleansing  with  sage  and  sweetgrass,  we  ask 
you  smudge  at  home  before  arriving,  as  there  will  be  a specific 
"SOUTHEASTERN"  cleansing  ceremony  for  all  participants  and  these  items 
were  not  used  traditionally  by  the  Southeastern  Cultures. 

We  encourage  you  to  dress  in  Southeastern  Style  dress  or  if  you  don't 
have  or  know  what  this  is,  wear  your  every-day  Indian  clothes. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what  type  of  clothes  your  ancestors  of  the 
Southeast  wore  during  that  time  frame  of  the  late  1700 's  early  1800 's  then 
by  all  means  ask  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. 

I hope  to  see  LOTS  of  men  wearing  their  turbans!  And  you  ladies  wearing 
your  "Tear  dresses,"  or  if  you  are  truely  Southeastern  specific,  your 
"straight  dresses,  aprons,  and  head-scarfs." 

There  will  also  be  a "pot-luck  style  dinner"  so  bring  lots  of 
Southeastern  style  food.  Bean-bread,  hominy,  corn  soup,  etc... 

We  would  request  that  you  not  bring  rice  or  any  fish,  or  bird  that  flies 
as  food  (except  yard-bird  of  course ! hahaha)  The  "mixing  of  worlds"  should 
be  avoided. 

Also  this  is  open  to  the  PUBLIC  and  we  hope  to  have  all  peoples  of  a 
like-mind  regarding  the  preservation  of  this  sacred  land  so  even  if  you 
are  NOT  from  the  Southeastern  Cultures,  we  still  HOPE  you  will  come  join 
us  in  paying  honor  to  this  great  warrior  as  well  as  our  prayers  to  awaken 
the  "protector"  of  the  Land. 


**  This  message  is  brought  to  you  with  the  full  APPROVAL  and  endorsement 
of  the  Chikamaka  Councils.****  "W.W.D.D?" 

Ayv  Gvnidigardi  dagwadoPv  Meeks  Dagwado  hagsterdvPi  Ayv  AniTsikamaka 
<www.Chikamaka.org> 


Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow 
Honoring  Our  Children  - the  Next  Generation 
March  4 - 6,  2005 
Renninger's  Twin  Markets 
Highway  441  Mount  Dora,  Florida 
Friday  March  4th,  Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM 
Saturday  March  5th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM 
Sunday  March  6th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  Daily 
Friday  March  4th  is  Children's  day 
from  10  AM  - 2 PM 

Special  Demonstrations,  Games,  etc. 

MC:  Kenneth  "Redhawk" 

Head  Veteran:  Walkingfox 

Head  Man:  Enoch  Haubenstricker 

Head  Lady:  Shenna  Lee  "Sunflower"  Belmore 

Host  Drum:  Family  Drum  Singers 

Firekeeper:  Doe  "Quiet  Elk" 

Color  Guard:  VFW  Post  8087 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  appearance 

of  the  following  performers  for  our  pow  wow: 

Native  Fiddle  and  flute  artist:  Arvel  Bird 

2002/2003  NAMA  "Flutist  of  the  year":  Tommy  Wildcat 

Singer/Songwriter : Crystal  Woman 

Eagle  Dancer:  Na-Me  Wind  Dancer 

Story  Teller:  Sunshine  Badger  Woman 

The  Echota  Cherokee  Deer  Clan  Dancers 

The  Talako  Indian  Dancers 

Bringing  home  the  Wall, 
a traveling  replica  of  the  Viet  Nam  Memorial 
Native  Crafts  Food  Dancers  Music 
Auctions  and  Raffles  through  out  each  day 
Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend  the  day 
Don't  forget  to  bring  chairs  and/or  blankets  to  sit  on~ 
Admission:  Adults  $3.00  Children  under  12  Free 
Active,  retired  or  service  persons  admitted  Free 
Vendors  by  invitation  only 
Host  Hotel:  E.Com  Lodge 
352  383-2181  Ask  for  pow  wow  rate 
For  additional  information  or  to  become  a sponsor: 

Call:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61 

Send  snail  mail  to  : P.O.  Box  1141  Eustis,  Florida  32727 
Email:  tahtonka@earthlink.net 
or  ThunderSpiritFam@netscape.net 


Feb.  13,  2005 

Guntersville,  AL 

5th  Native  American  Gathering 

Celebration  and  Dance 

Guntersville  Recreation  Center 

1500  Sunset  Drive 

Guntersville,  AL. 

Feb. 13, 2005  Time  11:00  AM  to  4j00  PM 

Doors  open  10:00  AM 

All  drums, singers  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Public  Invited 

Admission  Free...  Donations  will  be  accepted  for  this  event. 
Please  bring  covered  dish  of  food  to  share  for  meal 
Lunch  served  @ 2:00  PM 


For  more  information  Contact 
Maybelle  Dohnson-BlackBear  or 
Elder  Nick  BlackBear  § 256-637-4640 


RedNation,  Inc.  In  Conjunction  with  Members  of 

The  Coalition  of  Historical  Trekkers 

Present  the  First  Annual  RedNation  Intertribal  Powwow 

March  11  - 12  - 13,  2005 

at  The  Clinton  Farms  Nature  Preserve 

Ephesus  Church  Road  - Winston,  GA 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Doyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Badwater 

All  Drums  Welcomed 

There  will  be  Night  Drumming. 

Gates  Open  at  10  am  and  Close  at  6 pm. 

Free  Parking  and  Free  Admission 

Native  Crafts  and  Vendors,  Primitive  Camp  with  Native  Skills  and 
Black  Powder  Demonstrations. 

Camping  Available 

No  Guns,  Drugs,  Alcohol,  or  Politics  Allowed 
For  More  Info  Contact: 

Ed  Nichols 
770-489-7263 
vikingbunch@aol . com 

From  Atlanta,  GA  take  US  Interstate  Hwy.  20  west.  Exit  on  Post 
Road.  Turn  left.  Turn  right  on  Ephesus  Church  Road.  Clinton 
Farms  is  approx.  2 1/2  miles  on  right. 


Native  Solutions  Presents  the 
7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  23  - 24,  2005 

Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
Saturday  10  am  to  7 pm  - Grand  Entry  11  am. 

Sunday  10  am  to  6 pm  - Grand  Entry  12  pm 

Admission : 

Adults  $5.00 

Elders  65  and  up  and  Children  12  and  under  Free 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Headman:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Headlady:  lackie  Dean 

M.C. : Gary  Smith 

A.D. : Buck  Tucker 

Head  Veteran:  lerry  'Smitty'  Smith 

All  Dancers  Welcome 

All  Drums  Welcome 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

For  more  information: 

Tony 

256-835-0110 
Mark  or  Ruth 
256-820-6315 

ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

Directions:  1-20  Exit  185  going  westbound,  turn  right  at  the  end  of 
the  exit;  take  a right  at  Shoney's.  Powwow  will  be  on  the  right  just 
past  Days  Inn. 


Vendors  By  Invitation  Only 


2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Old  Mill  Pond  Aragon,  GA. 

April  30  - May  1,  2005 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Joyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers 
Guest  Drum:  Webequie  Redstone  Singers 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Gates  Open  at  10  am 

Gate  fee  is  $2  per  person.  Linder  10  Free 
Grand  Entry  at  Noon  on  Saturday  and  1 pm  on  Sunday 
Primitive  Camping  Only  - Generators  off  by  11  pm 
Pets  must  be  on  a leash. 

ALCOHOL,  DRUGS,  AND  POLITICS  STRICKLY  FORBIDDEN 


April  01-  02-  03,  2005 
Moulton,  AL 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Moulton,  AL. 

Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial  Indian  Festival  & Homecoming 

April  1st  through  3rd  , 2005 
Admission .... 

$3.00  per  day  or  $5.00  per  weekend. 

All  dancers  with  or  in  regalia  ...Free 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  ..Free 
Seniors  65  and  older  . . Free 
Handicapped  ....Free 

All  dancers.  Drums,  Singers,  Veterans,  and  Youth  groups,  and 

the  general  public  is  invited.  All  mental  health  consumers  and  their 

families  are  especially  invited  to  visit  our  "HCWC"  booth 

Number  of  vendors  20 

Number  of  food  booths... 2 

All  vendors  please  call,  write,  or  e-mail  for  applications 
e-mail  Klieta  Bagwell  at  kbagwellfflcric .org 
Fax  256-292-3470 
phone  256-292-3584 

address;  CRIC,  1050  County  Road  67  : Moulton,  AL  35650 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  January  22,  2005 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  January  22,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 


FEBRUARY  2005 


February  1-14,  2005:  Rapa  Nui-Easter  Island  Tour  Indigenous  Peoples  Program 
Location:  Extension  Division,  University  of  Saskatchewan 

Contact:  Alex  Munoz,  phone:  (306)  966-2027,  email:  Alex.Munoz@extfc.usask.ca 

February  11-13,  2005:  22nd  Annual  MSU  Pow-Wow  of  Love 
Location:  East  Lansing,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Nigel  Schuyler,  Headlady-  Dackie  Klein, 

Trader/Vendor  Contact:  Holly  Newlandj  newlandh@msu.edu. 

Head  Veteran:  George  Martin,  Special  Dance  Contest:  Two-Step, 

Iron  Man/Woman,  Team  Dance 

Special  Guest  Dancers:  Apache  Spirit  Dancers,  Invited  Drums  Only. 

Contact:  Ashley  Harding,  phone:  517-432-7153,  email:  msupowwow@hotmail.com 
Event  Website 

February  17-19,  2005  Alabama-Coushatta  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Pow-wow 
Location:  Livingston,  TX 

Event  Detail:  MC's-  Vince  Beyl-Dean  Whitebreast 
Head  Dancers-Spike  Draper-Bonnie  Tomahsah 
AD' s--Michael  Roberts-Daniel  Tramper 
Head  Dudges-Kevin  Haywahe,  Larry  McCurtain 
Drum  Dudges-Gabe  Deosiere-Nathan  Largo 

Host  Drums- -Northern  Wind--High  Noon Otter  Trail- -WhiteTail . 

Contest  in  all  categories  & Drum  Contest  (Northern  & Southern). 

Thursday  Night  is  Traditional  Night  Fri. --Gourd  5pm 
Grand  Entry  7pm  Saturday--Gourd  11am 

Grand  Entry  1pm  & Sat  Night  Gourd  5pm--Grand  Entry  7pm. 

Contact:  Gabe  Bullock  (936)328-9913,  Herb  Hohnson  (936)  563-2087, 
email:  accelebration@yahoo.com 

February  18-20,  2005:  8th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow 
Location:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center, 

Fredricksburg  & Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Dancer  less  Osahwe,  Head  Lady  Dancer  Deborah  Garcie, 
Head  Gourd  Dancer  Will  Tonemah,  MC  Sammy  White  (Kiowa) 

Gourd  Dance  Saturday  11:00  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.,  Sunday  11:00  a.m. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  1:00  pm  and  7:00  pm,  Sunday  1:00  pm. 

Non  Competition  powwow. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only  - check  website  for  application  and  details 
Contact:  Ewrin  De  Luna,  phone:  210-736-3702, 
email : erwin@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 

February  19-20,  2005:  The  new  "Midwinter  Pow-Wwow" 

Location:  Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette,  MI 
Contact:  Rodney  Loonsfoot,  email:  loonsfoot@coolindian.com 

February  19-20,  2005:  International  Peace  Pow  Wow  2005 
Location:  Lethbridge  Enmax  Centre,  Lethbridge,  Alberta  Canada 
Event  Detail:  International  Peace  Pow-wow,  an  annual  contemporary 
Aboriginal  Arts  Festival  in  the  city's  largest  venue  to  provide 
opportunities  and  incentive  for  artistic  development  and  appreciation. 
Contact:  Mary  Ann  Crow  Healy,  Phone:  403-327-6807, 
email:  blackfoot@shawbiz . ca 

February  18-20,  2005:  8th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow 
Location:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center, 

Fredricksburg  & Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Dancer  less  Osahwe,  Head  Lady  Dancer  Deborah  Garcie, 
Head  Gourd  Dancer  Will  Tonemah,  MC  Sammy  White  (Kiowa), 

Gourd  Dance  Saturday  11:00  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.,  Sunday  11:00  a.m.. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  1:00  pm  and  7:00  pm,  Sunday  1:00  pm. 

Non  Competition  powwow. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only  - check  website  for  application  and  details 
Contact:  Ewrin  De  Luna,  phone:  210-736-3702, 


email : erwin@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 


Febrary  19,  2005:  Saskatchewan  Indian  Cultural  Center  Community 
Partnership  Wacipi 

Location:  White  Buffalo  Youth  Lodge,  410-20th  St  W,  Saskatoon, 

Canada,  SK  S7K  7C6 

Event  Detail:  5 pm  traditional  feed  , 7pm  Grand  Entry. 

M.C.  Don  "Tatanka  Hoksila"  Speidel, 

Traditional  Wacipi  - Everyone  Welcome!  See  web  site  for  details. 

Contact:  SICC  Staffphone:  306-244-1146,  email:  info@sicc . sk. ca 

February  19-20,  2005:  Lima's  Mid-Winter  PowWow 
Location:  Exit  #125  from  Interstate  1-75  at  the  UAW  hall, 

1440  Bellefontaine  Ave.,  Lima,  OH 

Event  Detail:  headman-Duan  Reiter  --head  lady-  Amanda  fox 
host  northern-  Northern  Canyon,  co-host  Southern  Singers 
doors  open  10am  each  day  all  drums  welcomed,  blanket  money) 

MC  & head  veteran  named  at  a later  date. 

Contact:  george_j_reiter@yahoo.com,  513-256-3146 

February  18-20,  2005:  Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  Fairgrounds,  58th  Ave.,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
Event  Detail:  Hope  to  see  all  of  you  there  this  is  going  to  be  a great  one. 
For  information,  see  the  website. 

Contact:  Dona,  phone:  772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  772-538-8363, 
email:  deedeel579@aol.com 

February  18-20,  2005:  Potomac  Native  American  Flute  Festival 
Location:  Montgomery  College,  Rockville,  MD 

Event  Detail:  Friday  evening  (8:00  PM),  there  will  be  a Native  American 
Flute  concert  by  Deff  Ball  and  his  four-piece  band.  The  band  achieves  a 
tasteful  bridge  between  the  tonal  emotions  and  spiritual  melodies  evoked  by 
the  ancient  flute  and  the  contemporary  moods  of  modern  world  music  styles. 
See  the  website  for  full  details  and  ticket  information. 

Workshops  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Contact:  Angel  Cruze,  phone:  703-338-2756,  email:  acruzn@yahoo.com 

February  24-26,  2005:  Kiamichi  River  Rendezvous 

Location:  7 miles  East  of  Antlers,  OK  in  HWY  3,  HC  69,  Box  270, 

Antlers,  OK  74523 

Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  event  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiamichi  River  in 
Southeastern  OK.  Events  will  include  Rifle,  hawk,  knife  and  archery  events. 
Dutch  oven  cooking,  mountian  man  walk,  fire  starting  and  much  more. 

Contact:  Linda  Lou,  phone:  580-298-5461,  email:  basketweaver001@yahoo.com 
February  26,  2005:  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow 
Location:  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Contact:  phone:  201-587-9633 

February  26-27,  2005:  First  Annual  Circle  of  Hope  PowWow 

Location:  West  Plains  Civic  Center,  110  St.  Louis  St.,  West  Plains,  MO. 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow,  with  events  in  Men's  Fancy, 

Southern  Straight,  Grass,  Traditional;  Women's  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle, 

Southern  Cloth,  Buckskin;  age  groups  under  6,  6-12,  13-17,  18-49, 
and  50  and  up.  Drum  contest  Northern  and  Southern  Combined 
(must  have  at  least  5 singers).  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Admission  is  open  to  the  public,  with  a $2  admission  at  the  gate. 

All  drummers,  dancers  and  singers  are  welcome! 

No  drugs  or  alcohol  will  be  permitted  on  the  premises. 

Invited  Drums  - Poor  Boys,  Rocking  Horse,  Maza  Kute,  Risinghail. 

Sponsored  by  the  Amonsoquath  Tribe  of  Cherokee  in  West  Plains,  MO. 

Contact:  Cathy  Dones  or  Leonard  Heth,  phone:  417-255-2232, 
email:  PowWow@amonsoquath.net 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  14,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 


http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

FEBRUARY  2005 

Feb  1 - 14,  2005 
Rapa  Nui-Easter  Island  Tour 
Indigenous  Peoples  Program 
Extension  Division 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Alex  Munoz:  (306)  966-2027 
Alex.Munoz@extfc.usask.ca 

February  8 - 10,  2005 

AFOA  Canada  Annual  National  Conference 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

(819)  827-5931 

email:  conference@afoa . ca 

February  9th,  2005 

Blueprint  for  the  Future  Career  Fair 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

1-800-329-9780 

February  16th,  2005 
4th  Annual  Aboriginal  lob  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
204-942-3011  ext.  219 

February  19  & 20,  2005 
International  Peace  Pow  Wow  2005 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 
Enmax  Centre 

Contact:  Mary  Ann  Crow  Flealy 
(403)  327-6807 

Chinook  Country  Tourism  Association 
1-800-661-1222 
www . albert a south . com 

February  21-24,  2005 
"You ' re  Hired" 

2nd  Annual  NACCA 

Youth  Entrepreneur  Symposium 

National  Aboriginal  Capital  Corporation 

Fairmont  Palliser  Hotel 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Contact:  Steve  Saddleback 

Ph:  (613)  588-0894 

Fax:  (613)  688-0895 

Web:  www.nacca.net 

February  22  - 25,  2005 

National  Aboriginal  Forestry  Conference: 

"Institutional  Approaches  to  Aboriginal  Forestry" 

Kelowna,  BC 

613-233-5563 

Email:  nafa@web.ca 

February  23  - 26,  2005 
DreamCatching  2005: 

Workshops  in  Math  & Science  for  Teachers 
Montreal,  QC 
14-848-2424,  ext. 7824 


February  23  - 25,  2005 
"Closing  the  Gap" 


8th  Annual  Partnerships  in  Success 
Education  Conference 
Mississaugas  of  the  New  Credit  & INAC 
Niagara  Falls,  ON. 

Contact:  Cheryl  Trudeau,  Conference  Coordinator 
(905)  768-7107  Fax:  (905)  768-7108 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  January  22,  2005 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

FEBRUARY  2005 

* 13  5th  Native  American  Gathering  Celebration  and  Dance. 

Guntersville  Recreation  Center,  Guntersville,  AL 

Info:  Maybelle  Johnson-BlackBear  (256)  657-4640. 

* 17-19  Alabama-Coushatta  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Pow-wow. 
Alabama-Coushatta  Ballpark,  Livingston  Texas, 

Info  Gabe  Bullock  (936)563-4280  accelebration@yahoo.com 

* 19-20  International  Peace  Pow  Wow  2005.  Enmax  Centre, 

Lethbridge,  Alberta  Canada. 

Info:  Ph : (403)  327-6807  Fax  (403)  327-5095.  blackfoot@shawbiz.com 

* 25-26  The  Third  Annual  Powwow. 

Flosted  by  the  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society. 

Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (rain  site),  Flattiesburg,  MS. 

Info:  601-266-4173. 

* 25-27  Avi  Kwa  Arne  Powwow.  Laughlin,  NV 

Info:  Debbie  Bricker  (760)  629-4591.  avikwaamepowwow@yahoo.com 

* 26  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 26  Contest  Pow  wow  by  the  South  Dakota  State  University 
Native  American  Club.  Grand  Entries  at  1 and  7. 

The  first  5 drums  are  guareented  $125. 

Info:  Steven  Martin  at  605-688-6129. 

* 26-27  Dancing  with  Dreams  Social  Powwow.  Larkyn  Arena 

48606  N.  19th  Ave.,  New  River,  AZ.  Info:  Virgil  Keeto  (623)  521-2867 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  January  22,  2005 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

FEB.  19  and  20,  2005 
International  Peace  Powwow  2005 
Enmax  Centre 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 
403/327-6807 

blackfoot_ccs@hotmail . com 

FEB.  26  and  27,  2005 

Circle  of  Flope  PowWow 

West  Plains  Civic  Center 

West  Plains,  Missouri 

417/255-2232 

PowWow@amonsoquath . net 

www. amonsoquath . net /powwow. html 

MARCH  12  and  13,  2005 
35th  Annual  Powwow 
California  State  University 
Long  Beach,  CA 
562/985-4963 

csulb_powwow@hotmail . com 
daf.csulb.edu/maps/ 


APRIL  16  and  17,  2005 


30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Washington  State  University 

Beasley  Coliseum 

Pullman,  WA 

509/335-8676 

naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

APRIL  23  and  24,  2005 

Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

256/835-0110,  256/820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

3ULY  22,  23  and  24,  2005 
Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 
Fairbanks,  AK 
907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 


Date:  Sunday,  December  19,  2004  2:49  PM 
From:  Dale  M.  [MailDale@webtv.net] 

Sub j : Fwd:  Tsiyugunsini  Memoriam 

Mark  it  down  on  your  calendar,  plan  to  attend!  Tell  a Buddy,  bring  a 
friend!  And  bring  a comfortable  chair! 

The  Date  is  Feb.  27th,  2005.  The  place  is  yet  to  be  reserved,  but  it 
will  be  in  the  area  of  Nickajacktown . The  time  will  also  be  announced  as 
soon  as  arrangements  are  finalized. 

Flistorians  disagree  about  the  death  date  of  Tsiyugunsini  (Draggingcanoe) 
as  to  whether  it  was  FEB.  28th,  29th,  or  March  1st,  1792.  Anyway,  213 
years  later,  the  last  remaining  community  of  the  descendants  of  Nickajack 
and  Runningwater  towns  still  living  as  a community  in  the  same  region,  are 
planning  a SOUTHEASTERN-STYLE  memoriam  of  this  great  warrior,  perhaps 
hands  down  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Southeastern  Cultures. 

And  since  TVA  and  "Thunder"  Thornton  are  rapidly  making  plans  to  destroy 
the  area  and  "develop"  it  for  their  good,  we  desperately  need  to  gather  in 
prayer  and  unity  at  this  place.  What  better  way  than  to  remember  the  life 
and  culture  of  such  a great  man?  With  any  luck  this  will  become  a yearly 
event.  "There  will  be  NO  vendors!" 

We  will  announce  the  exact  location  and  give  directions  as  soon  as  the 
"Official"  reservation  and  site  selection  has  been  finalized. 

This  is  NOT  a powwow  style  event!!!! 

There  will  be  NO  "Drum"  invited  as  that  isn't  Southeastern.  Not  to  say 
there  may  not  be  a small  waterdrum  of  some  sort,  but  the  songs  and  dances 
will  STRICTLY  be  the  day-time  SOUTHEASTERN  DANCES! 

The  music  will  be  made  by  rattles  and  singing.  The  dances  will  be,  like 
for  example,  the  Friendship  dance,  the  Bear  dance,  etc... (Bird  and  Animal 
dances)  Even  if  you  don't  know  these  dances,  at  least  come  out  and 
support  those  who  do,  and  maybe  you  will  leave  with  a new  understanding. 

So  all  you  Creeks,  Euchee's,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Shawnees,  Cherokee's, 
Chikamaka's,  and  all  you  other  too  numerous  to  mention  tribes  of  the 
Original  Southeast,  this  is  an  URGENT  call  especially! 

If  your  beliefs  call  for  you  cleansing  with  sage  and  sweetgrass,  we  ask 
you  smudge  at  home  before  arriving,  as  there  will  be  a specific 
"SOUTHEASTERN"  cleansing  ceremony  for  all  participants  and  these  items 
were  not  used  traditionally  by  the  Southeastern  Cultures. 


We  encourage  you  to  dress  in  Southeastern  Style  dress  or  if  you  don't 
have  or  know  what  this  is,  wear  your  every-day  Indian  clothes. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what  type  of  clothes  your  ancestors  of  the 
Southeast  wore  during  that  time  frame  of  the  late  1700's  early  1800 's  then 
by  all  means  ask  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. 

I hope  to  see  LOTS  of  men  wearing  their  turbans!  And  you  ladies  wearing 
your  "Tear  dresses/'  or  if  you  are  truely  Southeastern  specific,  your 
"straight  dresses,  aprons,  and  head-scarfs." 

There  will  also  be  a "pot-luck  style  dinner"  so  bring  lots  of 
Southeastern  style  food.  Bean-bread,  hominy,  corn  soup,  etc... 

We  would  request  that  you  not  bring  rice  or  any  fish,  or  bird  that  flies 
as  food  (except  yard-bird  of  course ! hahaha)  The  "mixing  of  worlds"  should 
be  avoided. 

Also  this  is  open  to  the  PUBLIC  and  we  hope  to  have  all  peoples  of  a 
like-mind  regarding  the  preservation  of  this  sacred  land  so  even  if  you 
are  NOT  from  the  Southeastern  Cultures,  we  still  HOPE  you  will  come  join 
us  in  paying  honor  to  this  great  warrior  as  well  as  our  prayers  to  awaken 
the  "protector"  of  the  Land. 

**  This  message  is  brought  to  you  with  the  full  APPROVAL  and  endorsement 
of  the  Chikamaka  Councils.****  "W.W.D.D?" 

Ayv  Gvnidigardi  dagwadoPv  Meeks  Dagwado  hagsterdvPi  Ayv  AniTsikamaka 
<www.Chikamaka.org> 


Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow 
Honoring  Our  Children  - the  Next  Generation 
March  4 - 6,  2005 
Renninger's  Twin  Markets 
Highway  441  Mount  Dora,  Florida 
Friday  March  4th,  Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM 
Saturday  March  5th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM 
Sunday  March  6th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  Daily 
Friday  March  4th  is  Children's  day 
from  10  AM  - 2 PM 

Special  Demonstrations,  Games,  etc. 

MC:  Kenneth  "Redhawk" 

Head  Veteran:  Walkingfox 

Head  Man:  Enoch  Haubenstricker 

Head  Lady:  Shenna  Lee  "Sunflower"  Belmore 

Host  Drum:  Family  Drum  Singers 

Firekeeper:  Doe  "Quiet  Elk" 

Color  Guard:  VFW  Post  8087 

We  are  proud  to  announce  the  appearance 

of  the  following  performers  for  our  pow  wow: 

Native  Fiddle  and  flute  artist:  Arvel  Bird 

2002/2003  NAMA  "Flutist  of  the  year":  Tommy  Wildcat 

Singer/Songwriter : Crystal  Woman 

Eagle  Dancer:  Na-Me  Wind  Dancer 

Story  Teller:  Sunshine  Badger  Woman 

The  Echota  Cherokee  Deer  Clan  Dancers 

The  Talako  Indian  Dancers 

Bringing  home  the  Wall, 
a traveling  replica  of  the  Viet  Nam  Memorial 
Native  Crafts  Food  Dancers  Music 
Auctions  and  Raffles  through  out  each  day 
Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend  the  day 
Don't  forget  to  bring  chairs  and/or  blankets  to  sit  on~ 
Admission:  Adults  $3.00  Children  under  12  Free 
Active,  retired  or  service  persons  admitted  Free 
Vendors  by  invitation  only 
Host  Hotel:  E.Com  Lodge 
352  383-2181  Ask  for  pow  wow  rate 
For  additional  information  or  to  become  a sponsor: 

Call:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61 


Send  snail  mail  to  : P.0.  Box  1141  Eustis,  Florida  32727 
Email:  tahtonka@earthlink.net 
or  ThunderSpiritFam@netscape.net 


Feb.  13,  2005 

Guntersville,  AL 

5th  Native  American  Gathering 

Celebration  and  Dance 

Guntersville  Recreation  Center 

1500  Sunset  Drive 

Guntersville,  AL. 

Feb. 13, 2005  Time  11:00  AM  to  4j00  PM 

Doors  open  10:00  AM 

All  drums, singers  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Public  Invited 

Admission  Free...  Donations  will  be  accepted  for  this  event. 

Please  bring  covered  dish  of  food  to  share  for  meal 

Lunch  served  @ 2:00  PM 

For  more  information  Contact 

Maybelle  Hohnson-BlackBear  or 

Elder  Nick  BlackBear  @ 256-637-4640 


RedNation,  Inc.  In  Conjunction  with  Members  of 

The  Coalition  of  Historical  Trekkers 

Present  the  First  Annual  RedNation  Intertribal  Powwow 

March  11  - 12  - 13,  2005 

at  The  Clinton  Farms  Nature  Preserve 

Ephesus  Church  Road  - Winston,  GA 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Doyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Badwater 

All  Drums  Welcomed 

There  will  be  Night  Drumming. 

Gates  Open  at  10  am  and  Close  at  6 pm. 

Free  Parking  and  Free  Admission 

Native  Crafts  and  Vendors,  Primitive  Camp  with  Native  Skills  and 
Black  Powder  Demonstrations. 

Camping  Available 

No  Guns,  Drugs,  Alcohol,  or  Politics  Allowed 
For  More  Info  Contact: 

Ed  Nichols 
770-489-7263 
vikingbunch@aol . com 

From  Atlanta,  GA  take  US  Interstate  Hwy.  20  west.  Exit  on  Post 
Road.  Turn  left.  Turn  right  on  Ephesus  Church  Road.  Clinton 
Farms  is  approx.  2 1/2  miles  on  right. 


Native  Solutions  Presents  the 
7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  23  - 24,  2005 

Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
Saturday  10  am  to  7 pm  - Grand  Entry  11  am. 
Sunday  10  am  to  6 pm  - Grand  Entry  12  pm 

Admission : 

Adults  $5.00 

Elders  65  and  up  and  Children  12  and  under  Free 
Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 


Headman:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Headlady:  Jackie  Dean 

M.C. : Gary  Smith 

A.D. : Buck  Tucker 

Head  Veteran:  Derry  'Smitty'  Smith 

All  Dancers  Welcome 

All  Drums  Welcome 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

For  more  information: 

Tony 

256-835-0110 
Mark  or  Ruth 
256-820-6315 

ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

Directions:  1-20  Exit  185  going  westbound,  turn  right  at  the  end  of 
the  exit;  take  a right  at  Shoney's.  Powwow  will  be  on  the  right  just 
past  Days  Inn. 

Vendors  By  Invitation  Only 


2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Old  Mill  Pond  Aragon,  GA. 

April  30  - May  1,  2005 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Joyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers 
Guest  Drum:  Webequie  Redstone  Singers 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Gates  Open  at  10  am 

Gate  fee  is  $2  per  person.  Under  10  Free 
Grand  Entry  at  Noon  on  Saturday  and  1 pm  on  Sunday 
Primitive  Camping  Only  - Generators  off  by  11  pm 
Pets  must  be  on  a leash. 

ALCOHOL,  DRUGS,  AND  POLITICS  STRICKLY  FORBIDDEN 


April  01-  02-  03,  2005 
Moulton,  AL 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Moulton,  AL. 

Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial  Indian  Festival  & Homecoming 

April  1st  through  3rd  , 2005 
Admission .... 

$3.00  per  day  or  $5.00  per  weekend. 

All  dancers  with  or  in  regalia  ...Free 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  ..Free 
Seniors  65  and  older  . . Free 
Handicapped  ....Free 

All  dancers.  Drums,  Singers,  Veterans,  and  Youth  groups,  and 
the  general  public  is  invited.  All  mental  health  consumers  and  their 
families  are  especially  invited  to  visit  our  "HCWC"  booth 
For  more  information  contact; 

Scott  Johannes  @ cwylover@yahoo.com  or  256-292-3584 
other  contacts:  256-292-3423.  256-566-3973  0r  256-566-3818 

Number  of  vendors  20 

Number  of  food  booths... 2 

All  vendors  please  call,  write,  or  e-mail  for  applications 
e-mail  Klieta  Bagwell  at  kbagwell@cric .org 
Fax  256-292-3470 
phone  256-292-3584 

address;  CRIC,  1050  County  Road  67  : Moulton,  AL  35650 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  December  14,  2004 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  December  14,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

FEBRUARY  2005 

February  1-14,  2005:  Rapa  Nui-Easter  Island  Tour  Indigenous  Peoples  Program 
Location:  Extension  Division,  University  of  Saskatchewan 

Contact:  Alex  Munoz,  phone:  (306)  966-2027,  email:  Alex.Munoz@extfc.usask.ca 
February  5,  2005:  Livermore  Powwow 

Location:  Granada  High  School,  400  Wall  Street  Livermore,  CA 
Event  Detail:  Headman-  Orville  Morin,  Headlady-  Denelle  Stanley, 

MC-  Tom  Phillips,  Host  Drums-  Spotted  Bear.  Gourd  Dancing  § 11A.M., 

Grand  Entry  @ 12P.M., 

Women's  All  Round  in  honor  of  Rose  Avad  ~ $200  winner  take  all. 

Drum  Contest  ~ $300  winner  take  all. 

Contact:  Smoke  Dohnson,  phone:  925-784-2891,  email:  smokeyj49@sprintpcs.com 

February  11-13,  2005:  22nd  Annual  MSU  Pow-Wow  of  Love 
Location:  East  Lansing,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Nigel  Schuyler,  Headlady-  Dackie  Klein, 

Trader/Vendor  Contact:  Holly  Newland;  newlandh@msu.edu. 

Head  Veteran:  George  Martin,  Special  Dance  Contest:  Two-Step, 

Iron  Man/Woman,  Team  Dance 

Special  Guest  Dancers:  Apache  Spirit  Dancers,  Invited  Drums  Only. 

Contact:  Ashley  Harding,  phone:  517-432-7153,  email:  msupowwow@hotmail.com 
Event  Website 

February  17-19,  2005  Alabama-Coushatta  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Pow-wow 
Location:  Livingston,  TX 

Event  Detail:  MC's-  Vince  Beyl-Dean  Whitebreast 
Head  Dancers-Spike  Draper-Bonnie  Tomahsah 
AD' s--Michael  Roberts-Daniel  Tramper 
Head  Dudges-Kevin  Haywahe,  Larry  McCurtain 
Drum  Dudges-Gabe  Deosiere-Nathan  Largo 

Host  Drums- -Northern  Wind--High  Noon Otter  Trail- -WhiteTail . 

Contest  in  all  categories  & Drum  Contest  (Northern  & Southern). 

Thursday  Night  is  Traditional  Night  Fri. --Gourd  5pm 
Grand  Entry  7pm  Saturday--Gourd  11am 

Grand  Entry  1pm  & Sat  Night  Gourd  5pm--Grand  Entry  7pm. 

Contact:  Gabe  Bullock  (936)328-9913,  Herb  Dohnson  (936)  563-2087, 
email:  accelebration@yahoo.com 

February  18-20,  2005:  8th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow 
Location:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center, 

Fredricksburg  & Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Dancer  Dess  Osahwe,  Head  Lady  Dancer  Deborah  Garcie, 
Head  Gourd  Dancer  Will  Tonemah,  MC  Sammy  White  (Kiowa) 


Gourd  Dance  Saturday  11:00  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.,  Sunday  11:00  a.m. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  1:00  pm  and  7:00  pm,  Sunday  1:00  pm. 

Non  Competition  powwow. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only  - check  website  for  application  and  details 
Contact:  Ewrin  De  Luna,  phone:  210-736-3702, 
email : erwin@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 

February  19-20,  2005:  The  new  "Midwinter  Pow-Wwow" 

Location:  Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette,  MI 
Contact:  Rodney  Loonsfoot,  email:  loonsfoot@coolindian.com 

February  19-20,  2005:  International  Peace  Pow  Wow  2005 
Location:  Lethbridge  Enmax  Centre,  Lethbridge,  Alberta  Canada 
Event  Detail:  International  Peace  Pow-wow,  an  annual  contemporary 
Aboriginal  Arts  Festival  in  the  city's  largest  venue  to  provide 
opportunities  and  incentive  for  artistic  development  and  appreciation. 
Contact:  Mary  Ann  Crow  Healy,  Phone:  403-327-6807, 
email:  blackfoot@shawbiz . ca 

February  19-20,  2005:  Lima's  Mid-Winter  PowWow 
Location:  Exit  #125  from  Interstate  1-75  at  the  UAW  hall, 

1440  Bellefontaine  Ave.,  Lima,  OH 

Event  Detail:  headman-Duan  Reiter  --head  lady-  Amanda  fox 
host  northern-  Northern  Canyon,  co-host  Southern  Singers 
doors  open  10am  each  day  all  drums  welcomed,  blanket  money) 

MC  & head  veteran  named  at  a later  date. 

Contact:  george_j_reiter@yahoo.com,  513-256-3146 

February  18-20,  2005:  Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  Fairgrounds,  58th  Ave.,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
Event  Detail:  Hope  to  see  all  of  you  there  this  is  going  to  be  a great  one. 
For  information,  see  the  website. 

Contact:  Dona,  phone:  772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  772-538-8363, 
email:  deedeel579@aol.com 

February  18-20,  2005:  Potomac  Native  American  Flute  Festival 
Location:  Montgomery  College,  Rockville,  MD 

Event  Detail:  Friday  evening  (8:00  PM),  there  will  be  a Native  American 
Flute  concert  by  Deff  Ball  and  his  four-piece  band.  The  band  achieves  a 
tasteful  bridge  between  the  tonal  emotions  and  spiritual  melodies  evoked  by 
the  ancient  flute  and  the  contemporary  moods  of  modern  world  music  styles. 
See  the  website  for  full  details  and  ticket  information. 

Workshops  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Contact:  Angel  Cruze,  phone:  703-338-2756,  email:  acruzn@yahoo.com 

February  26,  2005:  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow 
Location:  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Contact:  phone:  201-587-9633 

February  26-27,  2005:  First  Annual  Circle  of  Hope  PowWow 

Location:  West  Plains  Civic  Center,  110  St.  Louis  St.,  West  Plains,  MO. 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow,  with  events  in  Men's  Fancy, 

Southern  Straight,  Grass,  Traditional;  Women's  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle, 

Southern  Cloth,  Buckskin;  age  groups  under  6,  6-12,  13-17,  18-49, 
and  50  and  up.  Drum  contest  Northern  and  Southern  Combined 
(must  have  at  least  5 singers).  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Admission  is  open  to  the  public,  with  a $2  admission  at  the  gate. 

All  drummers,  dancers  and  singers  are  welcome! 

No  drugs  or  alcohol  will  be  permitted  on  the  premises. 

Invited  Drums  - Poor  Boys,  Rocking  Horse,  Maza  Kute,  Risinghail. 

Sponsored  by  the  Amonsoquath  Tribe  of  Cherokee  in  West  Plains,  MO. 

Contact:  Cathy  Hones  or  Leonard  Heth,  phone:  417-255-2232, 
email:  PowWow@amonsoquath.net 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  14,  2004 


Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 


FEBRUARY  2005 

Feb  1 - 14,  2005 
Rapa  Nui-Easter  Island  Tour 
Indigenous  Peoples  Program 
Extension  Division 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
Alex  Munoz:  (306)  966-2027 
Alex.Munoz@extfc.usask.ca 

February  5,  2005 

Santee  Smith  and  the  Kaha:wi  Dance  Company 
7:30  p.m. 

Centre  for  the  Arts, 

Brock  University, 

St.  Catharines,  ON 

Order  tickets:  (905)  688-5550,  ext.  3257  www.arts.brocku.ca 

February  8 - 10,  2005 

AFOA  Canada  Annual  National  Conference 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

(819)  827-5931 

email:  conference@afoa . ca 

February  19  & 20,  2005 
International  Peace  Pow  Wow  2005 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 
Enmax  Centre 

Contact:  Mary  Ann  Crow  Flealy 
(403)  327-6807 

Chinook  Country  Tourism  Association 
1-800-661-1222 
www . albert a south . com 

February  23  - 26,  2005 
DreamCatching  2005: 

Workshops  in  Math  & Science  for  Teachers 
Montreal,  QC 
514-848-2424,  ext. 7824 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  November  14,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

FEBRUARY  2005 

* 13  5th  Native  American  Gathering  Celebration  and  Dance. 

Guntersville  Recreation  Center,  Guntersville,  AL 

Info:  Maybelle  lohnson-BlackBear  (256)  657-4640. 

* 17-19  Alabama-Coushatta  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Pow-wow. 
Alabama-Coushatta  Ballpark,  Livingston  Texas, 

Info  Gabe  Bullock  (936)563-4280  accelebration@yahoo.com 

* 19-20  International  Peace  Pow  Wow  2005.  Enmax  Centre, 

Lethbridge,  Alberta  Canada. 

Info:  Ph : (403)  327-6807  Fax  (403)  327-5095.  blackfoot@shawbiz.com 

* 25-27  Avi  Kwa  Arne  Powwow.  Laughlin,  NV 

Info:  Debbie  Bricker  (760)  629-4591.  avikwaamepowwow@yahoo.com 

* 26  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 26-27  Dancing  with  Dreams  Social  Powwow.  Larkyn  Arena 

48606  N.  19th  Ave.,  New  River,  AZ.  Info:  Virgil  Keeto  (623)  521-2867 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  December  14,  2004 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

FEB.  19  and  20,  2005 
International  Peace  Powwow  2005 
Enmax  Centre 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 
403/327-6807 

blackfoot_ccs@hotmail . com 

FEB.  and  27,  2005 

Circle  of  Flope  PowWow 

West  Plains  Civic  Center 

West  Plains,  Missouri 

417/255-2232 

PowWow@amonsoquath . net 

www. amonsoquath . net /powwow. html 

MARCH  12  and  13,  2005 
35th  Annual  Powwow 
California  State  University 
Long  Beach,  CA 
562/985-4963 

csulb_powwow@hotmail . com 
daf.csulb.edu/maps/ 

APRIL  16  and  17,  2005 

30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Washington  State  University 

Beasley  Coliseum 

Pullman,  WA 

509/335-8676 

naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

APRIL  23  and  24,  2005 

Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

256/835-0110,  256/820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

Please  read  lodi  Rave's  eulogy  for  Blackfeet  artist  Ernie  Pepion  in  the 
January  31  "Missoulian"  at  the  following  URL: 

http: //www. mis sou lian . com/articles/2005/01/31/jodirave/rave66 .txt 
also  availablke  in  this  issue  of  "Wotanging  Ikche". 

"RE : Ma j . Gen.  Flugh  H.  Foster  Dr.  " 

Date:  Sun,  6 Feb  2005  17:18:47  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="HUGH  H.  FOSTER" 

http: //www. indiancountry.com/content . cfm?id= 1096410271 

Comanche  code  talker  trainer  dies  at  86 
by:  Robert  Taylor  / Indian  Country  Today 
lanuary  31,  2005 

DOYLESTOWN,  Pa.  - Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  H.  Foster  Ir.  (Ret.)  who  trained 
Comanche  code  talkers  in  World  War  II  died  lan.  2 at  his  home  in  Furlong, 
Pa.  He  was  86. 

Foster  was  a graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 
in  1941.  His  first  assignment  was  as  a platoon  leader  in  the  4th  Signal 
Company,  4th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  It  was  during  this 
assignment  Foster  trained  17  Comanche  code  talkers  months  before  the 
tactic  was  used  by  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pacific  Theatre.  The  Comanche 
code  talkers  trained  by  Foster  deployed  in  the  European  Theatre  and  were 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  Normandy.  The 
Comanche  code  talkers  established  secure  radio  communications  using  an 
unbreakable  code  based  on  the  Comanche  language  after  they  hit  Utah  Beach 
on  D-Day. 

"Dad  was  the  most  honorable  man  I've  ever  known,"  Hugh  M.  Foster  III 
told  Indian  Country  Today  of  his  father.  "He  did  everything  he  could  to 
archive  the  military  contributions  of  [American]  Indians." 

Foster  III  said  that  when  the  Comanche  code  talkers  were  recognized  in 
1999  they  insisted  that  his  father  was  included.  The  Comanche  adopted 
Foster  as  brother  of  the  Comanche  people  and  traditional  Comanche  blankets 
were  placed  on  his  casket  with  the  U.S.  flag  at  his  funeral. 

Foster  served  an  impressive  34  years  in  the  military.  After  training  the 
Comanche  code  talkers,  Foster  participated  in  five  campaigns  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy  during  World  War  II.  He  later  served  in  the  Korean  War 
and  in  Vietnam.  He  served  in  several  key  staff  positions  throughout  the 
world  culminating  in  his  service  as  the  Commanding  General  of  the  U.S. 


Army  Electronics  Command  at  Fort  Monmouth , N.D.  in  1975. 

A former  Eagle  Scout,  Foster  was  awarded  the  Army's  Legion  of  Merit  four 
times  and  earned  the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  service  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  He  held  a master's  degree  in  Engineering  from  Purdue 
University,  was  also  a graduate  of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  the  Army  Command  and  Staff  College  and  the 
Army  War  College. 

Foster  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Harry  D.  Foster.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  of  58  years,  Mary  lane  Foster;  their  two  sons  Lt.  Col.  (Ret.) 
Hugh  F.  Foster  III  of  Carlisle,  Pa  and  Lt.  Col.  (Ret.)  Robert  1.  Foster 
and  his  wife  loanne  of  Stafford,  Va.;  their  daughter-in-law  Christine  Kirk 
Foster  of  Ringwood,  N.I.;  his  brother  Albert  L.  Foster  of  lenkinstown.  Pa. 
and  grandchildren  Capt.  Robert  Foster,  Kate  Foster  and  Brianna  C.  Foster. 

Burial  with  full  military  honors  took  place  at  United  States  Military 
Academy  Cadet  Chapel  with  internment  at  the  West  Point  cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Gerald  Bruce  "Subiyay"  Miller"  

Date:  Saturday,  February  05,  2005  11:59  PM 
From:  debbieredbear2000  [redbear55@hotmail.com] 

Sub j : sad  day 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <NDNAIM@yahoogroups . com> 

This  man  was  my  husband's  cousin.  He  crossed  over  last  night.  :(:(:( 

This  is  a major  loss. 

http: //www. nea .gov/ honor s/her it age/Her it age04/Miller . html 
GERALD  "SUBIYAY"  MILLER 

Skokomish  tradition  bearer,  carver,  basket  maker,  Shelton,  WA 
Gerald  Bruce  Miller,  known  as  Subiyay  in  the  Skokomish  tribal 
language,  has  dedicated  his  life  to  learning  and  passing  along  the 
knowledge  and  artistic  skills  of  his  elders.  The  Skokomish,  Coastal 
Salish  people  who  live  near  the  Puget  Sound  of  Washington  State, 
appointed  Gerald  as  their  tribe's  cultural  and  educational  director 
in  the  early  1970s.  Miller  is  recognized  as  a master  of  Skokomish 
oral  traditions,  as  he  is  the  keeper  of  a repertoire  of  over  120 
traditional  stories,  many  of  which  take  days  to  tell.  In  addition,  he 
maintains  a large  repertoire  of  songs  and  dances  related  to 
ceremonies  and  rituals.  Miller  helped  revive  the  First  Salmon  and  the 
First  Elk  ceremonies  and,  following  his  initiation  in  a longhouse  in 
1977,  brought  winter  ceremonies  back  to  his  people.  A visual  artist 
as  well.  Miller  makes  baskets,  carves  ceremonial  masks  and  poles,  and 
makes  regalia  or  ritual  dress.  In  1993  he  received  the  Washington 
State  Governor's  Heritage  Award  and  in  1999  was  named  a Living 
Treasure  by  the  Washington  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  his  lifetime  of  work  teaching  young  people. 

"RE;  Winona  lames"  

Date:  Mon,  7 Feb  2005  08:22:34  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" WINONA  3 AMES" 

http://www.contracostatimes.com/mld/cctimes/news/nation/10837001.htm 

Washoe  Tribe's  oldest  member  Winona  Dames  dies  at  102  plus 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
February  7,  2005 

CARSON  CITY,  Nev.  - Winona  Dames,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Nevada  and  California,  died  Tuesday  of  natural  causes.  She  was  at  least 


102. 

The  tribe  proclaimed  today  a tribal  holiday  in  honor  of  lames,  who  was 
raised  in  a teepee  after  her  birth  in  Genoa,  Nev.,  on  Sept.  14  around  1902 

"We  really  still  don't  know  how  old  she  is,"  said  granddaughter  Cindy 
Davis  of  Reno.  "I  found  an  old  driver's  license  the  other  day  that  says 
1901. " 

lames'  oral  history  was  used  to  pursue  land  claims  and  to  preserve 
ancient  skills  of  the  tribe,  tribal  leaders  said. 

The  tribe  has  about  1,500  members  in  the  Lake  Tahoe-Carson  City  area, 
its  ancestral  homeland. 

"She  was  very  involved  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Washoe  people 
in  the  public  domain  in  a time  when  it  was  very  dangerous  to  be,"  said 
tribal  Chairman  Brian  Wallace. 

lames  became  an  orphan  at  a young  age  and  was  raised  by  grandparents 
Maggie  Merrill  and  Charlie  Kyser.  Her  grandfather  later  married  famed 
Washoe  basketmaker  Dat-So-La-Lee,  who  helped  raise  her  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Washoe. 

Like  their  ancestors,  the  family  spent  summers  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  winters 
in  the  Carson  Valley. 

"I  spent  years  at  South  Lake  Tahoe,  near  Emerald  Bay,  from  the  time  I 
was  a baby  in  a basket,"  lames  said  late  in  her  life.  "Lake  Tahoe  was 
known  as  Washoe  Lake  and  I loved  it  there,  before  everyone  took  it  away 
from  us.  I don't  like  it  now.  Too  many  people." 

Davis,  53,  remembers  the  stories  her  grandmother  would  tell  about  her 
childhood . 

"How  her  dad  went  out  and  collected  pine  needles  and  willows  to  make 
baskets,"  Davis  said.  "I  can  remember  her  telling  us  how  the  Indian  women 
would  process  the  deerskins  to  make  leather." 

lames  was  an  avid  horsewoman  who  continued  to  ride  until  she  was  almost 
90. 

Asked  to  what  she  attributed  her  longevity,  she  replied,  "I  never  smoked 
not  a bit,  and  the  only  thing  I drink  is  water  on  the  rocks." 

She  lived  in  Nevada  her  entire  life  and  outlived  her  three  children. 
Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  CA. 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  7 Feb  2005  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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filename=" CROSSINGS" 


February  1,  2005 
Bruce  lacobs 

PEMBROKE  - Bruce  lacobs,  54,  of  Pembroke,  died  Sunday,  lan.  30,  2005,  in 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Sister,  loyce  Faggins. 

February  3,  2005 

Polly  M.  Lowery 

PEMBROKE  - Ms.  Polly  Lou  Maynor  Lowery,  66,  of  622  A Locklears  Court, 
died  Monday,  lan.  31,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Galilee  Baptist  Church  in  Red 
Springs.  Burial  in  Oxendine  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home  in  Red  Springs. 
Survived  by:  Sons,  lames  Maynor,  Samuel  and  Bryan;  daughters,  Barbara 


Brewington,  Carol  Hones,  Sheril,  Anita  and  Tina;  brothers,  Donald  Maynor 
and  Hody  Brewer;  sister,  Lucille  Maynor;  21  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

February  4,  2005 

Matilda  Revels 

PEMBROKE  - Ms.  Matilda  Revels,  79,  of  1685  Canal  Road,  died  Wednesday, 
Feb.  2,  2005,  in  Dials  Family  Care  Flome  in  Pembroke. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  today  in  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Preston  Cemetery  in  Maxton.  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

February  6,  2005 

Edna  N.  Oxendine 

LAURINBURG  - Ms.  Edna  Ruth  Norton  Oxendine,  74,  of  Laurinburg,  died 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  2005. 

Ms.  Oxendine  was  a homemaker. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Monday  in  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  chapel 
Burial  in  Hillside  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Daniel,  Charlie,  Allen  and  Himmy;  daughters,  Mary 
Leviner,  Carolyn  Boring  and  Bernice;  mother,  Annie  Norton;  a sister, 
Gertrude  Breeden;  a brother,  Billy  Norton;  19  grandchildren;  and  30  great- 
grandchildren . 

February  7,  2005 

Cammie  D.  Lowry 

WHEATON,  Md.  - Mrs.  Cammie  Mae  Dial  Lowry,  89,  formerly  of  Pembroke,  N.C 
died  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005,  in  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Silver  Spring. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  in  Hope  Well  Methodist  Church  in 
Rowland,  N.C.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke,  N.C. 
Survived  by:  Daughters,  Thirsey  Gordy  and  Patricia;  sons,  Trent,  Lynn 
and  Michael;  sisters,  Fannie  Locklear  and  Agnes  Hunt;  14  grandchildren;  24 
great-grandchildren;  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

February  5,  2005 

Melissa  Standingdeer  Bradley 

Cherokee  - Melissa  Standingdeer  Bradley,  37,  formerly  of  Cherokee,  N.C., 
died  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005,  at  her  residence  in  Danville,  Va. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hohn  C.  Standingdeer  Sr. 
and  the  late  Mary  French  Standingdeer  who  died  in  1988. 

In  addition  to  her  father  she  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Donald  3. 
Bradley;  son,  Hohn  Albert  Bradley  and  daughter,  Meredith  Siena  Bradley, 
both  of  the  home;  two  brothers,  Hohn  Standingdeer  Hr.  and  Shan  French 
Standingdeer,  both  of  Cherokee;  and  two  sisters,  Vicki  and  Sheila 
Standingdeer,  both  of  Cherokee. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Standingdeer 
Family  Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Him  Park  will  officiate. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City. 

February  6,  2005 

Kenneth  "Keno"  George 

Cherokee  - Kenneth  "Keno"  George,  62,  of  the  Bigwitch  community,  died 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  2005,  in  a Buncombe  County  hospital. 

A native  of  Hackson  County,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Marie  George,  who 
died  in  2003. 

He  is  survived  by  numerous  cousins  and  his  church  family. 


A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Bigwich  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a faithful  member  and  choir  leader.  The  Revs, 
lames  Sneed  and  Dames  "Bo"  Parris  will  officiate,  with  burial  in  Twister 
Littlejohn  Cemetery. 

The  body  has  been  taken  to  the  church  by  Crisp  Funeral  Home  to  await  the 
hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

February  2,  2005 
Brandon  Misquadace 

Brandon  Dohn  Misquadace,  native  name  Be  mwe  wii  dung,  22,  died  Sunday, 
Dan.  23,  2005,  in  McGregor. 

Services  were  held  Dan.  28  at  the  East  Lake  Community  Center  at  East 
Lake  with  Lee  Staples  officiating.  Burial  was  at  the  Sawyer  Cemetery  in 
Sawyer. 

Casketbearers  were  Carlos  Tellez,  Bryan  Misquadace,  Deffrey  Moose,  Ken 
Wilkie,  Doseph  Pudlick  and  Dean  Reynolds.  Honorary  casketbearers  were 
Dason  Friend,  Wesley  Misquadace,  Mike  Misquadace,  Leona  Bedeau,  Shannon 
Webb  and  Mercedes  Dade  Misquadace. 

Arrangements  were  with  the  McGregor  Funeral  Home  of  McGreger. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Stacie  Misquadace  of  McGregor;  an  unborn 
child;  son  Aus-in  neece  of  Cloquet;  mother  Anita  Misquadace  of  McGregor; 
grandmother  Agnes  Chief  of  McGregor;  brothers  Wesley  Misquadace  of  St. 
Cloud,  Mike  Misquadace  of  Onamia  and  Keith  Misquadace  of  Rush  City; 
sisters  Sheila  Misquadace,  Lindsay  Misquadace  and  Stephanie  Misquadace  all 
of  McGregor;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Brandon  Dohn  Misquadace  (Be  mwi  wii  dung),  was  born  Dan.  11,  1983,  in 
Minneapolis,  to  Desus  Ortega  and  Anita  Misquadace.  He  grew  up  and  attended 
schools  in  McGregor  and  graduated  from  Buhl  High  School.  He  attended  some 
training  courses  in  construction  at  the  Fon  du  Lac  college. 

He  married  Stacie  Lynn  Iaquinto  on  May  22,  2004,  at  Moose  Lake.  They 
have  lived  in  Onamia  and  McGregor.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band 
of  Ojibwe. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

February  5,  2005 
Bobby  Kingbird 

Bobby  "Richard  Paul"  Kingbird,  (Indian  name,  Wa-bi-shki-bi-nes  which 
means.  White  Thunder  Bird),  69,  of  Ponemah,  died  on  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005, 
at  Dourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in  Red  Lake. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Monday  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday 
Dr.  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  in  the  afternoon  today  in  the  Ponemah  Community  Center 
and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service.  Burial  will  be  in  Family 
Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

February  6,  2005 
Katie  H.  Two  Hearts 

Katie  H.  Two  Hearts,  Kimama  To  Win  (Blue  Butterfly  Woman),  62,  of  Fort 
Totten,  ND  passed  into  the  Spirit  World  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  2005  at  the 
Altru  Hospital,  Grand  Forks,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate 
Lutheran  Church,  rural  Tokio,  ND.  Pastor  Larry  Thiele,  Pastor  Dune 
Lockwood  and  Pastor  Larry  Lockwood  will  officiate  and  Katie  will  be  laid 
to  rest  at  the  Bdecan  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Woodlake,  ND. 


A Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
Dakotah  Oyate  Lutheran  Church.  A Prayer  Service  will  be  held  at  8 p.m. 
Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 

February  4,  2005 

Kara  Iron  Flawk 

Kara  Margie  Iron  Hawk,  24,  Swiftbird,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Cannon  Ball, 
died  Feb.  2,  2005,  at  Cannon  Ball.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  5,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Revs 
Marlon  Hunte,  Waylon  American  Horse,  Lindsey  Dwarf  and  Neil  Two  Bears 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  today  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  with  a wake  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center, 
Cannon  Ball. 

Kara  was  born  lune  24,  1980,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Wayne  and  Charlene 
(Summers)  Iron  Hawk.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and 
attended  Kicking  Horse  lob  Corps,  Ronan,  Mont.  She  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  family,  friends,  nieces  and  nephews  and  listening  to  music. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Wayne  and  Charlene  Iron  Hawk,  Cannon 
Ball;  three  sisters,  Marsha  Summers,  Fort  Yates,  and  Kimberly  Iron  Hawk 
and  Barbara  Iron  Hawk,  both  of  Cannon  Ball;  three  brothers,  Alvin  Summers, 
Bryce  Iron  Hawk  and  Wade  Iron  Hawk,  all  of  Isabel,  S.D.;  five  uncles, 

Elton  (Donna)  Summers,  Fort  Yates,  Cecil  (Cora)  American  Horse,  Kaibeto, 
Ariz.,  Kenneth  and  Richard  Summers,  both  of  Cannon  Ball,  and  Seaborn 
(Colette)  Iron  Hawk,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.;  four  aunts,  Alvina  Iron  Hawk, 

Eagle  Butte,  Barbara  Iron  Hawk,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  Twila  (Sam)  Rough  Surface, 
Kenel,  S.D.,  and  lolene  (Big  Shield)  Summers,  Fort  Yates;  many  cousins; 
and  her  fiance,  Clarence  Pay  Pay,  Swiftbird,  S.D. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Wilson  and  Margie  Iron 
Hawk  and  Milton  and  Wilma  Summers;  and  two  brothers,  Kim  Lee  Iron  Hawk  and 
Royce  Iron  Hawk. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  for  Celeste  St.  lohn 

Funeral  services  for  Celeste  E.  La  Blanc  St.  John,  81,  of  Minneapolis, 
MN,  formerly  of  Sisseton,  were  held  last  Wednesday,  February  2,  2005,  at 
St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church  in  Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter 
Butor,  O.M.I.,  officiating. 

Music  was  provided  by  Butch  Felix,  and  the  drum  group  was  Eyabay. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Sequoyah  St.  lohn,  Mike  LaBlanc,  Marcus  St.  lohn 
Andrew  St.  lohn,  Carlos  St.  lohn,  and  Chaske  St.  lohn.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  Danen  St.  lohn,  Steve  Renner,  A1  Kells,  Tom  La  Blanc, 
Floyd  DeMarrias,  Muchie  Heminger,  Kyle  St.  John,  Edwa  St.  John,  Elmer  St. 
lohn,  Dr.,  Stacey  La  Blanc,  Chaske  La  Blanc,  Kurt  Perez,  Randy  Perez, 

Fidel  Kirk,  Nathan  Thompson,  Spencer  Wanna,  Ponce  Owens,  Randy  White, 

Mugsy  Wanna,  Duane  Wanna,  Ron  Goodeagle,  Clifford  Robertson,  Alcott  Brant, 
Sonny  La  Blanc,  Benji  Thompson,  Levi  St.  lohn,  Stacy  Wanna,  Frankie  De  La 
Paz,  Philip  Mauricio,  Herman  Perez,  Geronimo  St.  lohn,  lay  Adams,  and 
Sheldon  St.  lohn.  Special  honorary  pallbearers  were  Kayan  Thunder  Hawk-St. 
lohn,  Sheila  Wanna,  Barb  St.  lohn,  Linda  Perez,  Lillian  Wanna,  Mona  St. 
lohn.  Merle  Kay  St.  lohn,  Diane  White,  Cindy  Hall,  Connie  Keeble-DeMarrias 
Ross  Philbrick-St . lohn,  and  Cleo  DuMarce. 

Wake  services  were  held  on  Monday,  and  all  night  Tuesday,  at  St. 
Catherine's  Hall,  Sisseton. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Matthew's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Veblen. 


The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Celeste  was  born  on  December  14,  1923,  to  Peter  and  Grace  (Wanna)  La 
Blanc  in  Sisseton,  SD. 

Celeste  was  a homemaker  who  loved  to  sew  and  make  beautiful  quilts. 

She  entered  the  Spirit  World  peacefully  at  her  home  with  her  family 
members  present,  following  a courageous  battle  with  cancer. 

Celeste  will  be  missed  affectionately  by  her  relatives  and  friends. 

She  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Minneapolis  on  January  28,  2005. 

Celeste  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Adeline  "Dolly"  King  of  Colorado  and 
Barbara  "Bobbi"  Robbins  of  California;  fourteen  children  - Louise  (Al), 
Phil  (Kayan),  Steve,  Yvonne,  Robert,  Ed,  Rodney  (Rose),  Kenny  (Merle), 
Timothy,  Ted,  Sanford,  Jeffery,  Jack,  and  Roger;  thirty-seven 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Peter  and  Grace,  her  husband, 
Edward,  two  daughters,  Patricia  and  Jennifer,  one  son.  Marlin,  one  brother 
Wesley  La  Blanc,  and  one  sister,  Germaine  La  Blanc. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

February  1,  2005 

Florita  G.  White  Calf 

PINE  RIDGE  - Florita  G.  White  Calf,  58,  No.  4 Community,  Pine  Ridge, 
died  Saturday,  Jan.  29,  2005,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Cleveland  Weasel  Bear  Jr.,  Calico,  and 
Benjamin  Weasel  Bear,  No.  4 Community,  and  six  sisters,  Darlene  Weasel 
Bear,  Karen  Weasel  Bear,  Mary  Weasel  Bear  and  Trivian  Bad  Wound,  all  of  No 
4 Community,  and  Carita  Weasel  Bear  and  Caroline  Two  Bulls,  both  of  Rapid 
City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  at  Billy  Mills 
Flail  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  4,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Hare  and  Hermus  Poor  Thunder 
officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  John  Red  Feather  Sr. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Catholic  Cemetery  in  No.  4 
Community. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  2,  2005 

Eugenia  "Jean"  Bad  Moccasin 

PRINGLE  - Eugenia  "Jean"  Bad  Moccasin,  57,  Pringle,  died  Monday,  Jan.  31 
2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Mykola  Benyk,  Pringle;  two  daughters, 

Tania  Szewczyk,  Pringle,  and  Alana  Lawson,  Scotland;  and  one  brother, 

Roman  Benyk,  Arizona.  Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb. 
7,  at  McColley's  Chapels  of  the  Hills  in  Custer. 

Aspan  Rose  Duchscherer 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Aspan  Rose  Duchscherer,  6 months.  Red  Scaffold,  died 
Friday,  Jan.  28,  2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Survivors  include  her  parents.  Dale  Duchscherer  and  Sheila  Collins,  Red 
Scaffold . 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Scaffold.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  4,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Brian  Lane,  Deacon  Ted  Knife 
and  Deacon  Harold  Condon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church 
cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  3,  2005 

Clement  Shaw 
1914  - 2005 

A Celebration  of  Life  RAPID  CITY  - Clement  Shaw,  a proud  Sicangu  Lakota 
Warrior,  passed  quietly  into  the  Spirit  world  on  Monday,  January  31st,  at 


the  Regional  Hospital  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

Born  in  Mission,  South  Dakota  in  1914  and  preceded  by  the  passing  of  his 
wife  of  58  years,  Henrietta  Roubideaux  Shaw  in  1998,  Clement  Shaw  was 
anything  but  an  ordinary  individual.  A religious  and  compassionate  quiet 
man,  he  personified  the  true  meaning  of  being  a warrior  and  having  served 
his  people  and  his  country.  Not  one  to  fuss  about  his  exploits  during  the 
war,  he  nevertheless  was  very  proud  of  his  service.  As  a 3rd  Class 
Machinist  Mate  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  WW  II,  he  helped  his  fellow  Sailors 
reach  safety  during  the  grueling  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was 
awarded  several  medals  for  his  bravery  and  service,  but  to  him,  making 
sure  his  buddies  were  alive  and  safe  was  his  ultimate  concern,  and  that 
kind  of  unselfish  sacrifice  and  heroic  bravery  in  the  heat  of  battle  and 
for  the  life  of  your  fellow  man  is  and  hopefully  will  always  be  the 
standard  by  which  we  measure  a true  human  being  and  in  that  instant,  a 
proud  American  Indian.  He  survived  Pearl  Harbor,  finished  his  service 
commitment  honorably  and  returned  to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  where 
he  worked  as  a ranch  hand  for  most  of  his  adult  life.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Colombe  family,  from  which  comes,  Charles  Colombe,  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

He  leaves  a spiritual  legacy  of  love,  pride  and  caring  to  his  many 
beloved  offspring,  14  children,  46  grandchildren,  13  great  grandchildren . 

A family  prayer  service  will  be  7 p.m.  Saturday  at  Kirk  Funeral  Home. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with 
a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  7, 
2005,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  Pastor  Charles  O'Hare  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with 
military  honors  provided  by  Sturgis  Veterans  Honor  Guard. 

February  5,  2005 

Kenneth  L.  Palmer 

PINE  RIDGE  - Kenneth  L.  Palmer,  68,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  3, 
2005,  at  the  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Hot  Springs.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pauline  Palmer,  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters, 
Carla  Palmer,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  and  Sally  Palmer,  Mexico;  one 
stepdaughter,  Darla  Black,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  one  brother,  Gary  Palmer, 

Lincoln;  three  sisters,  Hope  Fanhauser,  Clinton,  Neb.,  and  Shirley  Musfelt 
and  Virginia  Harris,  both  of  Gordon,  Neb.;  seven  grandchildren;  and  five 
great-grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  7,  at  Sioux 
Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge.  Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday, 
Feb.  8,  at  Gordon  Community  Cemetery,  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker 
officiating. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

February  1,  2005 
Fern  Asepermy  Tosee 

LAWRENCE,  Kan.  - Funeral  for  former  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  Apache  resident 
Fern  Asepermy  Tosee,  79,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday 
at  Mother  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Irudayaraj  Yeddanapalli 
officiating.  Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Crews  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  in  Apache  with  Eugene  Mithlo  officiating.  Mrs.  Tosee  died 
Friday,  Jan.  29,  2005  at  a care  center  in  Lawrence.  Burial  will  be  at 
Cache  Creek  Indian  Cemetery  west  of  Apache. 

She  was  born  Jan.  30,  1925,  to  George  Sr.,  and  Hattie  Jones  Asepermy  in 
the  home  of  her  grandmother  To-mah,  between  Stecker  and  Broxton.  She  spent 
her  early  years  living  with  her  Comanche  grandparents,  Asepermy  and 
Mahkarnarsy,  and  grew  up  west  of  Apache.  She  attended  Fort  Sill  Indian 
School  and  Mustang  and  graduated  from  Apache  High  School  in  1944.  She 
worked  for  Cessna  and  Boeing  Aircraft  companies  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
before  retiring  from  Boeing  in  1985.  She  then  moved  east  of  Apache  and 
lived  there  until  1998.  She  was  of  Kiowa  descent.  Her  Kiowa  grandparents 


were  Guola  and  Tomah.  She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Comanche  Nation. 

Survivors  include  two  sons:  Gary  Tosee,  Clinton;  and  Michael  Tosee, 
Lawrence,  Kan.;  two  daughters:  Marilyn  Webster  and  Denise  Camargo, 

Wichita;  10  grandchildren : Sherry  Summers,  Yvonne  Polenheptewa,  Nacona  and 
Marisal  Tosee,  Donny  and  Kara  Nagel,  Shannon  Keetso,  Michelle  Francis, 
Ethan  Tosee  and  Deris  Camargo;  11  great-grandchildren : Alicia  Summers, 

Eric  and  Ashley  Torivio,  Katrina  Ami,  Wesley  Nagel,  Wynter  and  Connor 
Keetso,  Ella  Ahlmann,  Ashley  and  Dordan  Caesar  and  Taylor  Spoonhunter; 
four  sisters:  Ruth  Myers,  Apache;  Ginger  Caudillo,  Lawton;  Sue  Gooday, 
Owasso;  and  Tomah  Yeahquo,  Apache;  a brother:  Boti  Asepermy,  Apache;  and  a 
special  friend:  Geneva  Navarro,  Lawton. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  sisters:  Theresa  Pilas  and 
Yvonne  Evans;  and  two  brothers:  Curtis  and  George  Dr.  Asepermy. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

February  1,  2005 

Tafv  Mack 

Graveside  services  for  Tafv  Mack  were  held  yesterday  at  the  Bell  Mack 
Family  Cemetery,  with  Flouston  Tiger  officiating. 

Mack  was  born  and  died  on  Dan.  30,  2005. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Kevin  and  Ella  Mack,  of  Wewoka;  three 
brothers,  Devin,  Rylan,  and  D.W.,  of  Wewoka;  uncles  and  aunts,  Thomas  and 
Chris  Mack  of  Cromwell,  Felix  Mack,  Cromwell,  Darrin  Mack  and  Lela  Culley 
of  Shawnee,  Dosie  Mack  and  Michael  Tiger,  Seminole,  and  Effi  Dewitt;  two 
grandmothers,  Alice  Mack,  Cromwell,  and  Kizzie  Scott,  Holdenville;  one 
grandfather,  Dewayne  Mack,  Shawnee;  one  great-grandmother,  Geneva  Wilson, 
Shawnee;  and  five  close  cousins:  Melissa,  Sonny,  Ryan,  Kailas  Mack,  and 
Kendal  Tiger.  Many  great-uncles  and  great-aunts  survived  Mack  as  well. 

Mack  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  great-grandparents : Dames  Deere, 
Francis  Deere,  and  Susie  Spencer;  two  aunts,  Meleah  Mack  and  LeAnn  Mack; 
and  one  cousin,  Camryn  West.  The  pallbearer  was  Darrin  Mack. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  men  of  the  Fishpond  Ceremonial  Ground. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
February  2,  2005 
Carl  Bassett 

Carl  Martin  Bassett,  81,  a lifelong  resident  of  Edgewood,  passed  away  on 
Danuary  30,  2005,  after  a long  illness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  53  years,  Dosephine;  a daughter,  Frances 
Bassett  of  Albuquerque;  sons,  Eugene,  Dohn,  Kenneth,  and  Bill,  together 
with  his  wife,  Dulie  Bassett,  all  of  Edgewood;  granddaughters,  Megan  Kulju 
Natasha  Romero,  Amanda,  Kelly,  and  Olivia  Bassett;  grandson,  William 
Bassett;  and  great-grandchildren,  Dason  and  Makenna  Kulju.  Carl  is  also 
survived  by  two  sisters,  Linnie  Faye  Mallot  of  San  Dimas,  CA,  and  Eunice 
King  of  Amarillo,  TX,  along  with  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and 
friends . 

Carl  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  eldest  son,  Dimmy,  who  died  on  Danuary 
5,  2005. 

Carl  was  born  September  22,  1923,  to  William  Oscar  and  Clara  May  Bassett 
on  his  family's  homestead  in  Venus,  NM,  near  present-day  Edgewood.  Carl 
graduated  from  Moriarty  High  School  in  1942,  and  was  drafted  into  the  U.S. 
Navy  where  he  served  aboard  the  fabled  USS  Mullany  during  World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  Carl  returned  to  Edgewood.  He  married  Dosephine  Hoeffner 
of  Montgomery,  NY,  on  Danuary  1,  1952,  and  together  he  and  Dosephine 
farmed,  ranched,  raised  their  family,  and  were  very  active  in  the  civic 
life  of  Edgewood  and  the  tri-county  East  Mountain  area.  Carl  was  a 30-year 
member  of  the  Edgewood  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Board;  he  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Edgewood  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  and  he  belonged  to  the 
American  Legion  Post  #74  in  Moriarty  and  the  Edgewood  Senior  Citizens. 

Carl  and  Dosephine  donated  the  land  where  the  Edgewood  Fire  Department  and 
Community  Building  are  located.  Carl  loved  politics  and  served  for  many 


years  as  the  Democrat  Party  precinct  chairman  in  Edgewood,  and  also  served 
for  a time  on  the  party's  state  Central  Committee. 

Carl  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation,  through  his 
mother,  Clara  May  Martin,  of  Pryor,  OK.  Carl's  family  and  numerous  friends 
will  sorely  miss  his  open  and  generous  spirit,  his  wry  wit,  and  his 
Odependable  good  humor. 

The  Bassett  family  wishes  to  extend  their  appreciation  to  the  staff  of 
the  Albuquerque  Veterans  Hospital  who  assisted  Carl  in  the  final  months  of 
his  life,  and  they  particularly  wish  to  thank  Carl's  physical  therapist  at 
the  hospital,  Eddie  Segears. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  Thursday,  February  3,  2005,  6:00  p.m.,  at  French 
Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel,  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  will  be  held  Friday,  February  4,  2005,  10:00  a.m.,  at  St.  Elizabeth 
Seaton  Catholic  Church  in  Edgewood,  NM,  with  Father  William  Young, 
Celebrating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Mountain  Valley  Cemetery,  Barton,  NM. 
In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  asks  that  memorial  contributions  be  made  to 
the  American  Diabetes  Assoc,  of  New  Mexico,  2625  Pennsylvania  NE,  Suite 
225,  Albuquerque,  NM,  87110. 

French  Mortuary  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE  275-3500. 
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February  2,  2005 

Eva  A.  Diswood 
Farmington 

Aug.  15,  1915  - Dan.  31,  2005 

Eva  A.  Diswood,  89,  passed  away  on  Monday,  Dan.  31,  2005,  at  San  Duan 
Manor  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  on  Aug.  15,  1915,  north  of  Shiprock. 

Eva  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School  in  Albuquerque,  graduating  in  the 
early  1930s.  After  graduation  she  attended  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  where 
she  earned  a nurse's  aide  certificate.  Eva  then  went  to  work  at  the  Old 
Shiprock  Hospital  as  a nurse's  aide.  She  also  worked  at  Shiprock  High 
School  as  the  head  cook. 

Later,  Eva  worked  at  the  Old  San  Duan  Mission  as  head  cook  and  a nurse's 
aide.  Eva  eventually  moved  to  Brigham  City,  Utah,  where  she  worked  at  the 
Inter-Mountain  School  as  a matron  and  educational  aide. 

She  was  affectionately  known  as  "Grandma"  by  all  the  students  and  was 
loved  by  everyone  at  the  school. 

Retiring  in  1979,  she  moved  back  to  the  Farmington  area  to  be  near  her 
family.  Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Erma  Bitsui  of  Farmington;  one  son, 
Larry  Diswood  and  wife,  Lettie,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  one  niece,  Louise 
Talk  Doe  of  Shiprock;  five  grandsons,  Robert  M.  Bitsui  Sr.  and  wife,  Susan, 
of  Farmington,  Martin  C.  Bitsui  Sr.,  Michael  L.  Bitsui  Sr.  and  wife,  Heidi, 
of  Salado,  Texas,  Deff  T.  Bitsui  of  Farmington,  and  Gordon  L.  Bitsui  of 
Farmington;  17  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Luke  Diswood. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington.  The  Rev.  Carol  Tookey  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  her  grandson,  Robert  M.  Bitsui  Sr.,  Robert  M.  Bitsui 
Dr.,  Martin  C.  Bitsui  Sr.,  Deff  T.  Bitsuie,  Gordon  L.  Bitsui,  and  Norman 
Lee.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Martin  Bitsuie  Dr.,  Dames  Doe,  Phillip  Doe, 
Robert  Doe  and  Emerson  Talk. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Sam  Doe 
Littlewater 

Sept.  22,  1943  - Dan.  27,  2005 

Our  beloved  Sam  Doe,  61,  of  Littlewater,  but  residing  in  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo.,  passed  from  this  life  Thursday,  Dan.  27,  2005,  at  Fort  Washakie.  He 
was  born  Sept.  22,  1943,  at  Sanostee. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m,  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Sam  will  be 


laid  to  rest  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Littlewater. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Flome  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Lorita  L.  Benally 
Provo,  Utah 

Duly  8,  1962  - Dan.  28,  2005 

Sylvanna  A.  Clark 
Provo,  Utah 

Dan.  11,  1986  - Dan.  28,  2005 

Sylvania  A.  Clark 
Provo,  Utah 

Sept.  14,  1991  - Dan.  28,  2005 

Our  beloved,  Lorita  L.  Benally,  42,  Sylvanna  A.  Clark,  19,  and  Sylvania 
A.  Clark,  13,  all  of  Provo,  Utah,  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Dan.  28, 
2005. 

Lorita  was  born  Duly  8,  1962,  at  Rough  Rock,  Ariz.  Sylvanna  was  born  Dan. 
11,  1986,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sylvania  was  born  Sept.  14,  1991,  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Funeral  services  for  Lorita,  Sylvanna  and  Sylvania  are  pending  with 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Tom  Grandson 
Provo,  Utah 

Dune  7,  1957  - Dan.  28,  2005  Our  beloved,  Tom  Grandson,  47,  of  Provo, 

Utah,  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Dan.  28,  2005.  He  was  born  Dune  7, 
1957,  at  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Graveside  services  and  interment  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 

Feb.  3,  2005,  at  the  Kayenta  Community  Cemetery  in  Kayenta. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Pauline  D.  Benally 
Shiprock 

March  9,  1946  - Dan.  31,  2005 

Our  beloved  wife  and  mother,  Pauline  D.  Benally,  58,  of  Shiprock,  passed 
from  this  life  Monday,  Dan.  31,  2005,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  March  9, 
1946,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

February  3,  2005 

Ben  Roy  Begay 
Rock  Point,  Ariz. 

Dec.  20,  1975  - Feb.  2,  2005 

Our  beloved,  Ben  Roy  Begay,  29,  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this 
life,  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  2005,  in  Grand  Dunction,  Colo.  He  was  born  Dec. 

20,  1975,  at  Gould,  Utah. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock.  (505)  368-4607. 

Norman  Chee 
Water  Hill 

Duly  24,  1945  - Dan.  28,  2005 

Our  beloved  Norman  Chee,  58,  of  Water  Hill,  passed  from  this  life, 

Friday,  Dan.  28,  2005,  in  Pueblo,  Colo.  He  was  born  Duly  24,  1945,  at 
Tocito  to  Eli  and  Katherine  Dauglechee. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday  morning,  Feb.  4, 
at  the  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Norman  will 
be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Sheepsprings . 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  of  Shiprock.  (505)  368-4607 


February  4,  2005 


Ernest  V.  Echohawk 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Duly  17,  1717  - Feb.  1,  2005 

Ernest  V.  Echohawk,  87,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  died  of  natural  causes  Feb.  1, 
2005,  in  Boulder.  Fie  was  born  Duly  17,  1917,  in  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  the 
son  of  Elmer  Brice  Echohawk  and  Alice  Dake  Echohawk. 

Fie  was  formerly  married  to  Dane  Conrad  Echohawk. 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Mary  Adamson  of  Flouston,  Texas,  and  Lucille 
Echohawk  of  Arvada,  Colo.;  and  sons,  Dohn  Echohawk  of  Boulder,  Fred 
Echohawk  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  and  Larry  Echohawk  of  Orem,  Utah. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son, Tom  Echohawk. 

Ernest  attended  University  of  New  Mexico.  Fie  obtained  a professional 
land  surveyor  license  in  four  states:  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Colorado,  and  worked  as  a professional  land  surveyor  for  over  45  years. 

Fie  was  a member  of  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  His 
special  interests  included  piloting  private  aircraft,  and  he  was  an  avid 
sports  fan  Fie  was  a beloved  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  to 
42  direct  descendants.  Funeral  Services  are  at  2 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Feb. 

4,  2005,  at  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  First  Ward,  4655 
Table  Mesa  Drive  in  Boulder,  with  Bishop  Mike  Rayback  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  on  today  at  Mountain  View  Memorial  Park, 
3016  Kalmia  Ave.  in  Boulder. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  please  make  a donation  to  the  Native  American  Rights 
Fund,  1506  Broadway,  Boulder,  CO  80302,  or  Denver  Indian  Family  Resource 
Center,  393  S.  Flarlan  #100,  Lakewood,  CO  80226,  or  Pawnee  Tribe,  Pawnee, 

OK  74058. 

Arrangements  are  with  Crist  Mortuary,  3395  Penrose  Place,  Boulder,  CO 
80301,  (303)  442-4411. 

Randell  Anthony  Doe 
Farmington 

May  24,  1988  - Dan.  28,  2005 

Randell  Anthony  Doe,  16,  of  Farmington  passed  away  Friday,  Danuary  28, 
2005,  in  Farmington.  Randell  was  born  May  24,  1988  in  Shiprock. 

There  will  be  a viewing  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Feb.  4, 

2005,  at  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Flome,  458  CR  6100  in  Kirtland. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  2005  at  The  Church  of  Desus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Stake  Center,  10  CR  6523  in  Kirtland.  Fie  will 
then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Rose  Garden  Cemetery  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

The  family  has  set  up  a fund  in  the  name  of  Randell  Doe  or  Donathan  Doe 
at  the  Bank  of  the  Southwest,  320  W.  Main  St.  in  Farmington,  to  help 
defray  expenses. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Flome  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Ben  Roy  Begay 
Rock  Point,  Ariz. 

Dec.  20,  1975  - Feb.  2,  2005 

Our  beloved,  Ben  Roy  Begay,  29,  of,  passed  from  this  life,  Wednesday, 

Feb.  2,  2005,  in  Grand  Dunction,  Colo.  Fie  was  born  Decemeber  10,  1975,  at 
Goulding,  Utah. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Church  of  God  at  Rock  Point.  Ben  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family 
cemetery  at  Rock  Point. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Flome  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Pauline  D.  Benally 
Shiprock 

March  9,  1947  - Dan.  31,  2005 

Our  beloved,  Pauline  D.  Benally,  57,  of  Shiprock,  returned  to  her 
Heavenly  Father,  Monday,  Dan.  31,  2005,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  March  9, 


1947,  in  Shiprock. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Dineh  Christian  Center  in  Shiprock.  Pauline  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Flome  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-  4607. 

February  5,  2005 

Dulia  Dim 
Pueblo  Pintado 

March  20,  1921  - Feb.  1,  2005 

Dulia  Dim,  83,  of  Pueblo  Pintado,  died  Feb.  1,  2005,  at  San  Duan  Manor 
in  Farmington.  She  was  born  March  20,  1921,  in  Star  Lake. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  2005,  at 
Star  Lake  Mission  in  Pueblo  Pintado.  Burial  will  be  at  Star  Lake  Mission 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
February  1,  2005 
Sallie  V.  McKinley 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Sallie  Veronica  McKinley,  73,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb.  3 at  the  Chinle  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  stake  center. 

McKinley  died  Dan.  29  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  6,  1931  in 
Chinle  into  the  Water's  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

McKinley  attended  St.  Cathernine  and  Wingate  High  schools.  She  was  a 
foster  grandparent  at  Chinle  IHS  and  was  a multi-talented  crafts  woman. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Rudy  Nez,  Richard  "Chuck"  Nez,  Ron  Nez, 

Ruben  Nez;  daughters,  Roberta  Martinez,  Ramona  Nez,  Rebecca  Nez;  brother, 
Billie  Sarracino;  sisters,  Pauline  Dones,  Sadie  Yazzie,  May  Aitson,  Linda 
Piche;  16  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

McKinley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Robert  Nez,  Dr.;  husband, 
Billy  McKinley  Sr.;  father,  Sam  Totsoni  Yazzie;  mother,  Gilbahe  T.  Yazzie; 
brothers,  Sam  Yazzie,  Begay  Yazzie;  sisters,  Yanabah  Naswood,  Francis  Claw 
and  Fannie  Multina. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Sunny  Side  House  #72. 
Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rosalie  Marie  Begay 

CRYSTAL  - Funeral  services  for  Rosalie  M.  Begay,  30,  will  be  at  7 a.m. 
on  Thursday  Feb.  3.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
be  on  family  land. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  Wednesday,  Feb.  2 at  5 p.m.  at  the  St.  Berard 
Catholic  Church. 

Begay  died  Dan.  28  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Nov.  19,  1973  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Folding  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  Yarapi  College,  UNM-Gallup,  A.A.S  Navajo  Community 
College  and  received  her  degree  in  business  administration  and  general 
business  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  She  was  employed  with 
Mediterranean  Gardens  as  a leasing  consultant  and  was  a file  clerk  at 
Garcia  Honda.  She  enjoyed  horseback  riding,  volleyball,  fishing  and 
swimming. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Tanya  Begay;  father,  Amos  Paul  Begay; 
mother,  Betty  C.  Begay;  brother,  Vernon  Begay;  sisters,  Catherine  Begay, 
Francis  Begay  Clark  and  maternal  grandmother,  Mary  T.  Begay. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Theodora  Begay;  nephew, 
DuWayne  Amos  Begay;  grandfather,  Chischilly  Tsosie  Begay;  maternal 
grandparents,  Aaron  and  Sarah  Curley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Kee  Bahe  Attson 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Kee  Bahe  Attson,  89,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2 at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Mission,  Chinle.  Father  Kevin 
Flanagan  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot. 

Attson  died  Ian.  5 in  Phoenix.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  10,  1918  in  Chinle  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Elsie  Attson;  brother,  Kenneth  D.  Begay; 
and  sister,  Anna  Roan. 

Attson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Irene  Attson;  son,  Dan  Attson; 
father;  mother,  Glenbah  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Pete  Tsinni jinnie,  Ernest  Bill,  Steven  Attson,  Leroy 
Tsinnijinnie,  LaVon  Bill  and  Tommy  Clark. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Howard  Clark 

KLAGETOH  - Services  for  Howard  Clark,  80,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2 at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Brother  Will  McCue  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Clark  died  Ian.  27  in  Sanders.  He  was  born  April  24,  1924  in  Klagetoh 
into  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streaked  Forest  People  Clan. 
Clark  attended  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Schools.  He  enjoyed  ranching. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Anna  Clark  Ashley  of  Querino  Canyon. 

Clark  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Frank  Clark;  parents,  Dohn 
and  Ason  Grey  Clark. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Melvin  Brown,  Matthew  Clark,  Curtis  Clark,  Lorenzo 
Clark,  Charles  Peshlakai  and  Elgin  A.  Brown. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter 
following  services. 

February  3,  2005 

Tom  Grandson 

PROVO,  Utah  - Graveside  services  for  Tom  Grandson,  47,  were  at  10  a.m. 
today,  Feb.  3 at  the  Kayenta  Community  Cemetery. 

Grandson  died  Dan.  27  near  Red  Mesa,  Utah.  He  was  born  Dune  6,  1957  in 
Kayenta . 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Pauline  Grandson  of  Kayenta;  brothers, 

Dohn  F.  Grandson,  Bill  R.  Grandson,  Ernest  Grandson;  sisters,  Betty 
Grandson,  Susan  G.  Foster,  Sally  Grandson  and  Daisy  Grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Farron  Foster,  Lance  Foster,  Harry  Cly,  Arnold  Cly, 
Darryl  Cly  and  Clayton  Young. 

Lorita  L.  Benally,  Sylvanna  A.  Clark,  Sylvania  A.  Clark 

PROVO,  Utah  - Prayer  services  for  Lorita  L.  Benally,  42,  Sylvanna  A. 
Clark,  19,  and  Sylvania  A.  Clark,  13,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Feb.  4 
at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Rough 
Rock  community  cemetery. 

Lorita,  Sylvanna  and  Sylvania  all  died  Friday,  Dan.  27  near  Red  Mesa. 
Lorita  was  born  Duly  8,  1962  in  Rough  Rock.  Her  daughter,  Sylvanna  was 
born  Dan.  11,  1986  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  daughterSylvania  was  born  Sept. 
14,  1991  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Norman  Chee 

WATER  HILL  - Funeral  services  for  Norman  Chee,  58,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Feb.  4 at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  chapel.  Interment  will 
follow  in  the  Sheepsprings  community  cemetery. 

Chee  died  Dan.  28  in  Pueblo,  Colo.  He  was  born  Duly  25,  1945  in  Tocito, 
N.M. 

February  4,  2005 
Marshall  Clay 

DEDDITO  - Services  for  Marshall  Clay,  83,  were  10  a.m.  today,  Feb.  4,  at 
the  Kearns  Canyon  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Dennis  Dohnson  was  the  officiant. 


Interment  followed  in  the  Deddito  community  cemetery. 

Clay  died  Feb.  2 in  Polacco,  Ariz.  He  was  born  April  14,  1922,  in 
Deddito. 

Clay  attended  Kearns  Canyon  boarding  school,  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  He 
was  part  of  the  551st  Infantry  troopers  in  the  Army.  Clay  retired  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  Police.  He  enjoyed  pow-wow  dances. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Frieda  Clay;  sons,  Wilson  Clay,  William 
Clay;  daughters,  Meryle  Lynn,  Dennifer  Clay,  Rhonda  Clay,  Frienda  Clay  and 
Priscilla  Begay;  brothers,  Danny  Sage,  Charlie  Yazzie,  Dan  Yazzie,  Kenya 
Yazzie  and  Eddie  Yazzie;  sisters,  Arlene  Yazzie,  Mary  Katherine  Yazzie, 

Mae  Chee  Benally,  Gladys  Dohnson,  and  Annie  Clay. 

Clay  was  preceded  in  death  by  Violet  Lewis. 

Pallbearers  were  William  Clay  and  Wilson  Clay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  had  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  5,  2005 
Mary  Tso 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Mary  E.  Tso,  72,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Feb. 

7 at  Sunset  Cemetery  in  Gallup. 

Tso  died  Feb.  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Tune  26,  1932  in  Shiprock  into 
the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Tso  lived  in  Gallup  and  was  employed  with  the  BIA  for  28  years  as  a cook 
at  Shiprock,  Many  Farms,  Pion  and  Chuska  Boarding  Schools. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Rebecca  A.  Begaye  of  Holbrook,  Ariz., 
Linda  K.  Begaye  of  Chinle  and  Shirley  A.  Begay  of  Gamerco;  brothers,  Tom 
John,  Wayne  John  and  Frank  Dayish  Sr.,  all  of  Shiprock.  nine  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren . 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  John  Dayish  and  Ahnbah  John  and 
brothers  Thomas  Dohn,  Paul  John  and  Billie  John. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Reginald  S.  Begaye,  Kurt  S.  Begaye,  Cory  S.  Begaye, 
Frank  Dayish  Dr.,  Randy  Dohn  and  Harrison  Dohn. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  Western  Skies  Trailer 
Park  cvonference  room  in  Gallup  following  the  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  services. 

February  7,  2005 
Bessie  D.  Yazzie 

COUSINS  - Funeral  services  for  Bessie  Dim  Yazzie,  63,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Feb.  8 at  Broken  Arrow  Bible  Ranch.  Dames  Skeet  will  officiate 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  3 in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Oct.  29,  1942  in  Cousins  into 
the  Red  Bottom  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a homemaker  and  enjoyed  weaving,  sheepherding,  cooking, 
horseback  riding,  sewing,  picking  pinons,  traveling,  sight  seeing  and 
taking  care  of  her  livestock. 

Survivors  include  her  son.  Bill  Yazzie  of  Cousins;  daughters,  Tanya 
Becenti,  Belinda  Yazzie  both  of  Cousins,  Margaret  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Tom  Dim;  mother,  Desse  Dim; 
husband,  Louie  Yazzie;  son,  Charlie  Yazzie  and  daughter,  Martina  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bennie  White,  Felix  Doe,  Harris  Begay,  Emery  Doe, 
Deremy  Hosteen  and  Michael  Denetso. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Bessie  Yazzie's 
residence. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  3,  2005 
Kee  Tully  Benally 

Kee  Tully  Benally,  68,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  passed  away  Danuary  28,  2005 

Military  Service:  United  States  Army. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11:00  AM  on  Friday,  February  4,  2005  at  Best 


Funeral  Services,  Inc.  North  Central  Chapel,  501  E.  Dunlap  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
AZ,  with  interment  to  follow  at  the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  Arizona, 
23029  N.  Cave  Creek  Rd . , Phoenix,  AZ. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

February  5,  2005 

Rita  B.  Begay 

Rita  B.  Begay,  97,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005,  in  Winslow. 

She  was  born  May  4,  1907,  in  Steamboat  of  the  Arizona  territory. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Mary  lane  Yazzie  and  Mary  Ann  Begay  of 
Greasewood;  sons  Hoskie  Begay  of  Greasewood,  John  Leo  Begay  of  Gallup  and 
Eugene  Begay  of  Sheep  Spring. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dewozzie  Begay,  who  died  Nov. 
27,  2003;  daughter  Mary  Begay;  sons  John  Kee  Begay  and  Leo  Begay;  brother 
Chee  Biah;  and  two  grandsons. 

A holy  rosary  and  Christian  burial  Mass  will  be  recited  and  celebrated 
Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Greasewood  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

February  1,  2005 

Capt.  Flarold  Aldrich  3r.  (Ret.) 

Capt.  Flarold  Aldrich  Dr.  , 66,  passed  away  January  27,  2005  at  Yuma 
Regional  Medical  Center.  Fie  was  born  June  3,  1938  in  Norwood,  Colorado. 

Flarold  was  Director  of  Development  Services  for  Yuma  County  until  his 
death.  Before  getting  into  local  government  Aldrich  had  a 14  year  career 
in  the  Army,  and  served  from  1955-1969.  Fie  served  in  Europe,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam.  While  on  parol  in  Korea,  he  was  wounded  for  his  first  Purple 
Fleart.  Fie  was  wounded  in  Vietnam  and  retired  medically.  Flis  awards  include 
2 Purple  Hearts,  2 Bronze  stars  for  Valor,  Army  Commendation  Medal  Combat 
Infantry  badge,  the  Army  Parachute  badge  and  numerous  others.  After 
military  service  he  was  assistant  city  manager,  chief  of  police,  and 
internal  auditor  of  Montrose,  Colorado  from  1971-1982.  He  was  also  city 
manager  for  Somerton,  Arizona  for  four  years  and  special  projects 
coordinator  for  the  City  of  Yuma  from  1991-1992. 

Harold  was  a member  of  the  VFW,  American  Legion,  DAV,  The  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Member  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  was  still  very 
active  in  Veteran's  Affairs  and  was  a registered  member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  He  loved  fishing,  reading  and  helping  others. 

Harold  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  46  years,  Bertilla  Gina  Barcaro 
Aldrich,  married  July  4,  1958  in  Vincenza,  Italy;  daughter,  Natasha 
Aldrich-Tepper , of  Yuma;  son,  Brian  Aldrich,  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  sister, 
Sonja  Atwood,  of  Abliene,  Texas;  3 grandchildren,  several  nieces,  nephews 
and  great  nieces  and  nephews. 

Harold  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harold  Aldrich  Sr.;  mother, 
Idella  Warren  Aldrich  (d.1939);  mother,  Florence  Holtzmeister  Aldrich  and 
grandparents . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday,  February  4,  2005  at  2 p.m.  at 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  Church,  1815  8th  Ave.  officiated  by  Father  Friel. 

A celebration  of  his  life  will  immediately  follow  at  the  Parish  Hall  at 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  please  send  donations  to  the  American  Heart 
Association,  2929  S.  48th  St.  Tempe,  Arizona, 85282,  and  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  P.0.  Box  1131,  Fairfax,  VA  22038.  You  are  a hero  in 
our  hearts  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

February  4,  2005 


Leland  Dustin  "Bud"  Chase  Dn. 

Nov.  26,  1926  - Dan.  29,  2005 

At  his  request,  no  funeral  services  will  be  held  for  Leland  "Bud"  Chase, 
78,  of  Coos  Bay. 

Bud  was  born  Nov.  26,  1926,  to  Leland  and  Elena  Chase,  in  Eureka,  Calif. 
He  died  Dan.  29,  2005,  in  Eugene. 

He  was  raised  by  his  grandparents,  Antone  and  Maggie  Sacchi,  at  Sacchi 
Beach  near  Bandon.  He  later  moved  to  Charleston.  In  1944,  he  graduated 
from  North  Bend  High  School  and  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  soon  after. 

On  March  30,  1947,  he  married  Doris  Hager  and  lived  in  the  Empire  area, 
where  they  raised  their  three  children,  Ray,  LaVonn  and  Sheldon. 

Bud  managed  and  eventually  owned  the  Signal  Service  Station  in  downtown 
North  Bend.  Later,  he  was  the  manager  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  Auto  Center, 
which  he  retired  from. 

He  belonged  to  numerous  community  organizations,  but  his  main  love  was 
for  his  tribe.  Bud  was  chairman  of  the  Coquille  Indian  Tribe  for  many 
years  before  the  tribe's  restoration  and  was  devoted  in  seeing  that  the 
tribe  was  strengthened  and  expanded.  He  also  was  chairman  of  many  boards 
and  worked  on  many  committees.  He  continued  to  volunteer  his  time  whenever 
he  was  needed. 

Those  who  knew  him  will  remember  him  as  a kind,  generous,  understanding 
and  patient  man  with  a great  sense  of  humor.  He  would  give  "the  shirt  off 
his  back"  to  help  anyone  who  needed  it  and  never  expected  anything  in 
return . 

He  was  a great  hunting  partner  and  will  be  missed  by  his  son,  Ray,  on 
their  annual  hunting  trip  to  Dohn  Day. 

Bud  was  the  strength  of  the  family.  He  was  not  only  highly  respected  by 
all  his  family  and  friends,  but  by  the  community  and  tribal  members.  His 
words  had  thoughtfulness  and  sincerity  behind  them  and  he  was  never 
judgmental . 

His  family  and  friends  will  miss  his  presence  but  the  spirit  of  his 
kindness  and  generosity  will  continue  on  in  the  memories  of  each  heart 
that  he  touched. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doris;  son,  Ray  Chase  and  his  wife.  Dee; 
daughter,  LaVonn  Riddle;  son,  Sheldon  Chase  and  daughter-in-law,  Toni 
Chase;  grandchildren,  Larry  Locken  and  his  wife,  Michelle,  Shawn  Chase  and 
his  wife.  Amber,  Nicole  Rodriguez  Chase  and  husband.  Dose  and  Raymond 
Chase  Dr.,  all  of  Coos  Bay,  Melissa  Chase  of  Milwaukie,  Danielle  Contu  and 
husband,  Robert,  of  Salem,  Kenny  Willsey  and  Dennifer  Andrews,  both  of 
North  Bend,  and  Dimmy  Willsey  of  Phoenix;  great-grandchildren,  Leland, 
Kyrin  and  Skya  Locken,  Makayla  and  Makenzie  Chase,  Dasmine  and  Robert 
Contu,  Damon  and  Dose  Rodriguez  and  Gage  and  Zachary  Willsey;  niece, 

Sidney  Taylor  and  numerous  other  nieces  and  nephews;  special  daughter, 
Danet  Willis;  and  special  granddaughters,  Dulie  Chouquette  and  Lisa 
Bohanan . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Antone  and  Maggie  Sacchi; 
parents,  Leland  Chase  and  Elena  Willman;  sister,  Patricia  Richards;  and 
grandchildren,  Troy,  Kristie  and  Dustin  Chase. 

The  family  suggests  memorial  contributions  to  the  Coquille  Indian  Tribe 
Head  Start-Wrap  Around,  P.0.  Box  3190,  Coos  Bay,  OR  97420. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  North  Bend  Chapel,  756-0440. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  World  newspaper  located  in  Coos  Bay,  Oregon, 
Southwestern  Oregon  Publishing  Company. 

February  1,  2005 

Lucille  White  Hawk 

LAME  DEER  - Lucille  White  Hawk,  age  61,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away 
peacefully  at  her  home  in  Lame  Deer,  with  her  family  by  her  side,  on 
Friday,  Dan.  28,  2005.  Lucille  was  born  on  Oct.  9,  1943,  in  Ashland,  the 
daughter  of  Clarence  Tallwhiteman  and  Martha  (Harstad)  Crawling.  She 
started  her  schooling  at  Rosebud,  continued  it  in  Lame  Deer  and  finished 
it  at  the  Busby  Boarding  School.  Following  her  education,  Lucille  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Dohn  WhiteHawk  Dr.  in  March  of  1960.  Together,  Dohn 


and  Lucille  made  their  home  in  Lame  Deer,  where  they  raised  their  children 
as  well  as  other  children  which  became  family  to  them. 

Lucille  was  active  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Head  Start  program,  working 
as  a teacher  and  a teacher's  aide.  Lucille  enjoyed  doing  beadwork,  sewing, 
long  drives  in  the  country,  hunting  and  fishing  with  family,  picnics, 
cooking  traditional  foods,  cutting  dry  meat,  as  well  as  playing  bingo.  She 
especially  loved  and  enjoyed  raising  children,  which  included  her  own,  as 
well  as  her  special  grandson.  Rusty. 

Lucille  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Jerome  White  Hawk  and  his  wife  Mariah, 
John  White  Hawk  III  and  his  wife  Faith,  Bryce  Killsontop  and  his  wife 
Betty  and  Michael  Wolfe  Jr.;  one  daughter,  Cleo  Cryar;  her  grandchildren, 
Toni  James  (Waylon),  Hannah  James  (Sonny),  Hunter  James,  Christian  James, 
Jesse  James,  Rusty  James,  C.J.  Cryar,  Jeremiah  Cryar,  Shandyn,  Aspen, 
Peyton,  Gage  and  Johnae  White  Hawk.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  great- 
grandchildren, Ariel  Spang,  Sonny  Crazy  Mule  Jr.,  Ashanti  Crazy  Mule, 
Ezekial  Killsontop,  Bryce  Killsontop  Jr.  and  Aryas  Killsontop;  as  well  as 
her  dog  Rocko. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Clarence  and  Martha;  one  son, 
Clarence  White  Hawk;  one  daughter.  Mavis  White  Hawk;  one  brother,  Carl  Ray 
Tallwhiteman;  and  an  infant  sister. 

A special  thanks  to  the  Crow  and  Billings  Dialysis  units;  Lanette 
Perkins,  RN;  the  doctors  and  nurses  of  the  Deaconess  Hospital;  Lame  Deer 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Lame  Deer  Public  Health  Nursing. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the 
Pentecostal  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family  lot  of  the 
Lame  Deer  Cemetery.  Wake  services  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Pentecostal  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  White  Hawk  family  at  www. stevensonandsons 
com . 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

February  2,  2005 

Beatrice  Beaverheart 
Hap ' pe ' e 
' Helping  Woman ' 

ASHLAND  - Beatrice  Beaverheart,  Hap'pe'e,  "Helping  Woman"  age  55,  of 
Ashland,  passed  away  after  a 12-year  battle  with  lupus  and  Scleroderma. 

Beatrice  was  born  on  Nov.  27,  1949,  the  daughter  of  Roberta 
Tangledyellowhair  and  Frank  Beaverheart  in  Crow  Agency.  She  attended  St. 
Labre  Catholic  School  and  later  she  would  receive  her  GED.  Beatrice  worked 
doing  clerical  work,  was  a motel  supervisor  and  employed  by  Cheyenne 
Design.  Beatrice  was  an  expert  seamstress,  specializing  in  Native  American 
dancing  costumes  and  beadwork.  She  enjoyed  trips  to  Seattle  to  see  her 
grandchildren,  powwows,  speaking  her  native  language  and  spending  time 
with  family  and  friends. 

Beatrice  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Regine  Lynn  Warner,  of  Seattle, 
Michelle  of  Alaska,  Marsha  of  Alaska,  Ivene  Hart  of  Texas;  her  son,  Marvin 
"Sonny"  Jr.  of  California;  brothers,  Martin  and  Marcella  Hart  Sr.  of 
Ashland,  Clifford  Crazy  Mule  of  Warm  Springs,  Eugene  and  Thelma  Hart  of 
Busby;  grandchildren  Joanna  Hart,  Krystal,  Joshua,  Teri  Lynn,  Josie, 
Draven,  Tryan  Hart,  Austin  III,  Reann,  Dustin  Two  Moons,  Jason,  Loren, 
Betty,  Alden  Two  Moons;  her  nephews,  Martin  Jr.,  Frank,  Gabriel,  Deshawn 
Hart,  Bill,  Austin  Two  Moons  Jr.,  Orville,  Benny  Speelman,  Jimmy  Selage; 
her  nieces,  Roberta,  Jamie,  Ricki,  Neveah  Hart,  Myra  Woodenthigh;  Aunt  Eva 
Small;  Uncle  Joe  Fox;  and  her  little  dog  Elnino;  and  special  friend  Jay 
Little  Wolf.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  special  friends.  Rose  Eagle 
Feathers,  Lena  Gray,  Evelyn  Standing  Elk,  Geraldine  Fisher,  Rosella  Pongha 
Ladonna  Eagle,  Donna  Rodiguez,  Leslie  Fisher,  Delores  Yellow  Eyes,  Averlos 
Two  Moons,  Marcella  Crazymule,  Amanda  Dillard,  Leonoard  and  Linda  Little 
Wolf.  Also  surviving  Beatrice  are  Margie  Shoulderblade  and  family,  Raymond 
Hart  Sr.  and  family,  Roger  Hart,  Gloria  Waters  and  family,  Theda  Foote, 
Clara  Harris,  Annie  Bement,  Spotted  Elk,  White  Dirt,  Little  Bird,  Little 
Whirlwind,  Little  Wolf,  Red  Neck  and  Walks  Last. 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father,  Roberta  and  Frank 
Hart;  grandparents,  Charles  Beaverheart,  Alice  Rose  Rowland  Beaverheart, 
Gene  and  Georgia  Little  Whirl  Wind  Tangledyellowhair;  brothers,  David  Hart, 
Donald  Hart;  sisters,  Hilda  Two  Moons  and  Edna  Hart;  and  brothers  Richard 
Hart,  Clarence  Hart. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  at  the  Valley  Health  Care 
Center  for  doing  a good  job  in  Beatrice's  last  days.  Thank  you  to  the 
Morning  Star  Circle  of  Women,  Dr.  Knotsman.  We  would  like  to  thank  Father 
Emment  and  the  staff  at  the  Heritage  Living  Center,  and  a special  thank 
you  to  Dr.  Lenoral  Bauer  for  all  the  services  he  gave  to  Bea  through  the 
years . 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  with  a Rosary  at  7 p.m.,  at  the 
St.  Labre  Church  in  Ashland.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb. 
4,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  St.  Labre  Church  in  Ashland.  Rite  of  Committal  will 
follow  in  the  St.  Labre  Cemetery.  Should  friends  desire,  memorials  may  be 
made  to  the  charity  of  one's  choice. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  by  visiting 
www . steven sonand son s . com . 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Miles  City  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

February  4,  2005 

Steven  Thomas  Bearcrane  Cole 

Our  beloved  son,  grandson,  brother  and  father,  Steven  Thomas  Bearcrane, 
has  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Feb.  2,  2005. 

Horse  Rider,  "Akiichiilaakinneesh, " was  born  on  Feb.  19,  1981.  He  is  the 
son  of  Cletus  and  Earline  Cole,  Sr.  Steven  grew  up  in  the  Billings  area 
and  graduated  from  Billings  Senior  High  in  1999.  He  was  a skilled  and  avid 
horse  rider.  He  also  loved  to  go  hunting  and  fishing,  he  enjoyed  spending 
time  with  his  friends  and  playing  pool. 

Steven's  life  was  spent  with  Melissa.  Together,  they  had  a daughter,  who 
he  named  Precious.  She  was  the  joy  of  his  heart.  He  loved  Melissa  and 
Precious  and  he  and  his  daughter  were  inseparable.  He  greatly  valued  his 
little  family. 

Steven  rededicated  his  life  to  the  Lord.  He  had  a kind  and  giving  heart, 
always  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand.  But  it  is  his  smile  and  happiness 
that  will  be  missed  the  most  by  everyone.  Steven  especially  loved  being  at 
his  grandma's  house,  the  "blue  house,"  and  spending  time  with  his 
grandparents . His  brothers,  Phil,  C.C.  and  Elijah,  were  his  best  friends. 

Steven  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Cletus  and  Earline  Cole,  Sr.;  his 
brothers,  Phillip,  C.C.  and  Elijah  Blu;  and  sister,  Felicia;  his  daughter. 
Precious;  and  Melissa  Costa,  the  one  he  gave  his  heart  to;  his  maternal 
grandparents,  Earl  and  Rosie  Bearcrane  of  Billings;  and  paternal 
grandmother,  Emory  Champagne  of  Havre;  granduncle  Moses  Nez  Perce  of  Hays; 
his  great-grandma,  Martha  Buck  Nez  Perce  of  Fort  Belknap;  grandpa, 

Alexander  "Percy"  Bearcrane  of  Billings;  great-grandma,  Mae  House  of  Crow 
Agency;  grandmas.  Faith  Faraway,  Karen  Austin  and  Shirley  Not  Afraid, 
Darlene  and  Warlene  Faraway;  grandpa,  Woodson  Faraway;  great-grandpa , Alex 
LaForge,  Sr.  of  Lodge  Grass;  aunties,  lean  Bearcrane,  Barbara  Bearcrane, 
Linda  (Wes)  Couture  and  Alice  Bearcrane,  all  of  Billings,  Donna  Brockie  of 
Havre,  Martha  Mitchell  of  Rocky  Boy,  Nonee  Cole  of  Missoula;  uncles, 

Daniel  and  Dean  Bearcrane  of  Billings,  Clifford  Bushy  Cole  of  Missoula, 
Travis  Brockie  of  Ethete,  Wyo.,  Clarence  Champagne  of  Billings,  Robert  and 
Moses  Champagne  of  Havre,  Thomas  Champagne  of  Great  Falls;  his  special 
nephews.  Baby  Phil,  losiah  and  Aaron;  and  all  his  numerous  cousins  from 
Fort  Belknap,  Rocky  Boy  and  Crow  Agency;  his  special  cousins,  D.J.  and 
Keenan  Gopher,  Jayson  and  Shilo  Bearcrane,  Crystal,  Casey,  AmberRose 
Couture,  Louie,  Nathan  and  David  Lucero;  and  Brandon  Faraway;  and  all  his 
special  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  at  10  a.m.,  at  Full  Gospel 
Tabernacle,  3307  Third  Ave.  N.,  Billings.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family 
cemetery  on  Highway  87  East  by  the  family  home. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 


Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

February  4,  2005 

Dosephine  Racine  Boyd 

Dosephine  Racine  Boyd,  97,  a housewife,  waitress  and  wheat  farmer  from 
Browning,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday,  Ian.  24,  2005,  at  her  residence 
in  Browning. 

The  wake  was  Wednesday  at  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  Browning.  The 
rosary  was  Thursday  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  was  Friday 
at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Flome  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

She  was  born  Sept.  17,  1907,  in  the  area  of  Old  Agency  to  Oliver  Racine 
and  Belle  Alvarez  Tatsey.  She  grew  up  in  Old  Agency  and  the  Browning  area 
and  attended  Chemawa  Indian  School  to  the  eleventh  grade.  She  valued 
education  by  aiding  her  children  and  great-grandchildren,  who  went  on  to 
earn  degrees  in  medicine,  clinical  psychology,  education,  music, 
microbiology,  native  studies  and  many  other  areas. 

She  married  Carson  Boyd  in  Browning  in  1929.  She  enjoyed  playing  bingo, 
blackjack  and  watching  her  "shows."  Dosephine  loved  to  listen  to  the  radio 
and  the  playing  of  country  music,  while  cooking  meals  on  the  farm.  She 
loved  to  visit  friends,  family  and  anyone  that  came  by  the  home  in 
Browning,  as  well  as  the  farm  near  Brockton.  During  World  War  II,  she 
worked  in  the  Navy  Shipyards  and  the  Boeing  plant  in  Seattle,  Wash.  As 
many  others,  she  earned  the  name  of  "Rose  the  Riveter." 

Survivors  include  her  daughter.  May  D.  Boyd  of  Browning;  a sister,  Irene 
N.  Devereaux;  ten  grandchildren  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Oliver  Racine  and  Belle 
Alvarez  Tatsey;  a son,  Harold  "Bubbles"  Boyd;  brothers.  Doe,  Aaron,  Abe, 
and  Kook-Aloysius  Racine;  a sister,  Hildegard  "Tiny"  Hendrickson,  half- 
brothers,  Newton  Racine,  Melvin  "Sonny"  Racine,  Peter  Tatsey,  George 
Tatsey;  half-sisters,  "Topsy"  Marian  Racine,  "Baby  Girl"  Elizabeth  La  Buff, 
Mildred  Rides  at  the  Door  and  several  children. 

Peter  Paul  Marceau 

World  War  II  Army  veteran,  Peter  Paul  Marceau,  82,  died  Friday,  Dan.  28, 
2005  of  natural  causes  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

A rosary  was  held  Tuesday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Funeral 
mass  was  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  followed  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Marceau  was  born  in  Heart  Butte  Sept.  25,  1922.  On  March  4,  1951,  he 
married  Illena  Heavy  Runner.  He  worked  in  masonry  and  contracted  on  homes 
and  helped  build  numerous  community  buildings.  He  was  a builder  on  Hungry 
Horse  Dam,  East  Glacier  Lodge  and  worked  at  the  Black  Eagle  Smelter. 

He  coached  boxing  and  liked  hunting,  and  playing  stick  games  and  card 
games.  He  loved  being  with  his  grandchildren  and  would  often  greet  them 
with  a pinch  on  the  cheek  or  flick  his  finger  on  the  top  of  their  nose. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  Browning;  daughters  Linda  Red  Boy  and 
Carol  BullShoe,  both  of  Great  Falls,  Irene  Horn  of  Browning,  Denifer  Myers 
of  Columbia  Falls,  Ann  Marceau  of  Seville;  sons  Walter  Dames  "Hitler" 
Marceau  of  Two  Medicine  and  Thomas  Marceau  of  Redding,  Calif.;  a sister 
Mazie  Upham  of  Browning;  a brother  Ernest  Marceau  of  Heart  Butte;  23 
grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Clifford,  Virgil  and  Merlin 
Marceau . 

Quentin  W.  Gilham,  Sr. 

Quentin  W.  Gilham  Sr.,  82,  a World  War  II  veteran,  died  of  natural 
causes  at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  on  Thursday,  Dan  27. 

Rosary  Services  were  held  Sunday,  Dan.  30,  at  the  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church  with  a funeral  mass  being  held  Monday,  Dan  31.  Burial  followed  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 


Quentin  was  born  April  28,  1922  in  Browning  to  William  and  Daisy 
(Norris)  Gilham.  He  grew  up  in  the  Browning,  Cut  Bank,  and  Seville  areas, 
and  graduated  from  Browning  High  School  in  1942.  Following  his  graduation, 
he  served  in  the  486th  Bomb  Group,  stationed  out  of  Suffolk,  England. 

Quentin  was  a Wildland  firefighter.  He  was  one  of  a group  who  was  the 
first  to  become  certified  crew  bosses  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  He  was 
also  a bartender  for  many  years. 

Quentin  married  Carol  Gilham  on  August  14,  2003  in  Great  Falls.  He 
enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  family  and  friends,  reading  the  paper  and 
visiting  about  the  current  events.  His  favorite  past  time  was  taking  rides 
with  his  wife.  He  was  also  a fan  of  Browning  High  School  athletic  events. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carol  Gilham  of  Browning;  brothers,  Vernon 
(Bernard)  Gilham  and  Bill  Gilham  Dr.  both  of  Cut  Bank;  sons.  Herb  Gilham 
of  Browning,  Quentin  Gilham  Dr.  of  Billings,  Merlin  Gilham  of  Cut  Bank, 
and  Mike  Gilham  of  Oklahoma;  daughters,  Glenda  Gilham  of  Kiowa  Camp, 

Barbara  Aubert,  Mary  Blue,  Donna  White,  DoAnne  Gilham,  and  Terry  White  all 
of  Browning;  17  grandsons,  10  granddaughters,  and  29  great  grandchildren. 

Quentin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers.  Herb,  Clarence, 
Hillary,  and  Dan  Gilham;  and  a daughter,  Geraldine  Gilham. 

Dulia  A.  Dordan 

Dulia  A.  (Lawrence)  Dordan,  83,  of  Browning,  a homemaker  and  childcare 
provider,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday,  Dan.  27,  2005,  at  a Browning 
hospital . 

Rosary  was  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Her  funeral  was  Tuesday  at 
Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day 
Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dulia  was  born  Dan.  21,  1921,  in  Bullhead,  S.D.,  and  raised  along 
Firesteel  Creek  in  South  Dakota.  She  attended  school  at  St.  Doseph  Indian 
School  in  Chamberlain,  S.D.,  and  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau,  S.D. 

She  married  Alvin  H.  Dordan,  Sr.  on  Aug.  13,  1940,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Dulia  worked  as  a private  childcare  provider,  a nursing  home  cook  and  a 
cook  for  Browning  Public  Schools.  She  was  president  of  Little  Flower 
Parish  Altar  Society  and  the  laundress/cook/cleaner  for  the  priest  and  nun 
residences  at  the  parish.  She  was  a seamstress  who  enjoyed  cooking, 
picnicking  with  family,  singing  and  dancing. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  Browning;  daughters  Loretta  D.  Dordan 
of  Mission,  S.D.,  DoAnn  C.  Brown  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Dudy  M.  White  and 
Helen  A.  Kittson  of  Browning;  sons  Alvin  H.  "Brother"  Dordan  Dr.,  Lawrence 
R.  "Larry"  Dordan,  Frank  A.  Dordan,  Ron  "Beaver"  Dordan  and  Albert  D. 
"Moose"  Dordan,  all  of  Browning;  24  grandchildren  and  40  great- 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

February  6,  2005 
Catherine  Madplume 

RONAN  - Catherine  Madplume,  20,  passed  away  on  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  2005, 
as  the  result  of  a homicide. 

She  was  born  on  Dan.  11,  1985,  to  Wilbur  and  Carolyn  (Malatare)  Madplume 
at  Kalispell  Regional  Hospital. 

Catherine  loved  to  play  basketball,  hang  out  with  her  cousins  and 
friends  and  family.  She  loved  going  to  powwows  and  playing  stick  games, 
and  in  her  spare  time  she  enjoyed  beading,  sewing,  listening  to  music  and 
writing  poetry. 

She  was  a wonderful  auntie  and  older  sister  to  her  younger  siblings  and 
nephew,  whom  she  loved  very  much.  She  always  kept  in  touch  with  them,  and 
missed  them  dearly  when  they  weren't  around.  When  her  family  would  discuss 
the  rights  from  wrongs,  she  would  listen  and  never  talk  back. 

She  attended  schools  in  Browning,  Heart  Butte  and  Ronan.  Her  greatest 
dream  was  to  graduate  - she  would  have  graduated  this  year  in  May,  with 
the  class  of  2005  from  Two  Eagle  River  School.  Throughout  her  school  years 
she  was  an  honor  roll  student. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Wilbur  Madplume;  brothers  Albert 


and  Edward  Madplume;  grandparents  Fred  Madplume,  Catherine  Old  Rock  and 
Tom  and  Louise  (Andrew)  Malatare;  an  auntie,  Violet  Madplume;  and  her 
uncle,  Thomas  Malatare. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Carolyn  (Malatare)  Madplume;  stepfather 
Harold  Calf  Robe  (Spotted  Eagle);  brothers  Brian,  Dean  and  Fredrick 
Madplume  and  Harold  Calf  Robe  Dr.;  sisters  Violet  Madplume  and  Shelly  and 
Starla  Calf  Robe;  aunties  Wilma  Aimsback,  Rose  Villa,  Branna  Andrew  and 
Harriet  Malatare;  uncles  Pierre,  Paul,  Douglas  and  Louie  Malatare  and 
Barney  Finley;  grandparents  Susan  (Lefthand)  Dowday,  Mary  (Pooyah) 

Lefthand,  Frank  Andrew,  Fred  and  Beatrice  Marceau  and  Melvin  and  Robert 
Madplume;  great-grandmother  Louise  Finley;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  all  of  her  friends. 

She  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her! 

A wake  began  Saturday  at  the  family  home  in  Ronan  and  will  continued  on 
Sunday  at  the  Marvin  Camel  Building  (the  center  across  from  the  Dairy 
Queen)  in  Ronan.  Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  center. 

Wake  closing  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  center. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgloh  Funeral  Home  in  St.  Ignatius  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

John  lames  Gun  Hammer  Dr. 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Our  Beloved  Dohn  lames  Gun  Hammer  Dr.,  went  home  to  be 
with  the  Lord  on  Monday,  Ian.  31,  2005,  in  Seattle. 

He  was  born  in  Rosebud,  S.D.,  to  Margaret  Lydia  Clairmont  Gun  Hammer  and 
John  lames  Gun  Hammer  Sr.  He  was  raised  in  Belle  Fourche,  S.D. 

He  met  his  lovely  wife  Agnes  "Lorraine"  Hernandez  in  San  Dose,  Calif., 
and  married  her  on  Nov.  1,  1969.  They  had  five  children  together. 

Dohn  loved  to  cook  and  bake  and  was  well  known  for  his  fry  bread  and 
famous  meat  loaf.  He  enjoyed  barbeques  and  picnics  and  fellowship  with  his 
family  and  friends.  He  had  a good  sense  of  humor,  and  loved  to  tell  jokes 
and  make  people  laugh. 

Dohn  loved  playing  his  guitar  for  the  Lord  and  played  for  Woman's  Aglow 
Ministry  and  the  Masters  Touch  Ministry  and  area  churches  around  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  He  loved  to  travel  with  his  wife  and  being  involved 
with  Woman's  Aglow  Ministry.  He  was  our  Aglow  Man. 

He  was  an  avid  sports  fan  and  enjoyed  watching  football  and  basketball 
with  his  grandson. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Dohn  Gun  Hammer  Sr.  and  Margaret 
Lydia;  brothers  Donald  and  Cleveland;  sisters  Betty  Satchell,  Arlene 
Giroux,  Bernadine  Teppo  and  Virginia  Gun  Hammer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  35  years,  Agnes  "Lorraine"  (Hernandez)  Gun 
Hammer;  his  children,  Dohn  Dames  "Mel"  Gun  Hammer  III  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Cleveland  Troy  Paul  of  Missoula,  Rebecca  Lorraine,  Dade  Damian  (Donna)  and 
Diana  "Daisy"  of  St.  Ignatius;  sister  Dackie  Gun  Hammer  of  Belle  Fourche; 
brother  Richard  Gun  Hammer  of  Interior,  S.D.;  and  three  adopted  brothers, 
Ron,  Michael  and  David  Anderson;  nine  grandchildren,  Angela,  Ashley,  Devin, 
Xavier,  Hannah  and  Dakota  Gun  Hammer,  Logan  and  Selah  Carpentier  and  Liz 
Matt,  who  called  him  papa;  foster  children  Mary  Sue  Hewankorn,  Alida 
Garfield,  Amanda  Dones,  Delphine  Bourdon,  Bridgett  and  Paulette  Samuels 
and  Cavey  and  Ontequa  Matt;  his  favorite  pest,  Carol  McDonald;  sisters-in- 
law  and  brothers-in-law;  and  many  other  nieces  and  nephews  and  friends. 

Dohn  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  and  will  be  loved  and  missed  by 
everyone . 

Pallbearers  are  his  special  friends.  Chuck  Parrett,  Dim  Fargher,  Phillip 
McDonald,  Rocky  Sherman,  Darren  Cadman  and  Dames  Steele. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  the  Aglow  Woman,  special  friend  Charmel  Gillin, 
Roe  Lusk,  Frank  Boyd,  Kenny  Horton,  Francis  Werk,  Don  Morree,  Pastor  Tom 
Anderson,  Pastor  Wes  Bartel,  Marilyn  and  R.C.  Murchie  and  Marie  and  David 
Fong. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  family  home  and  move  to 
the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  at  6 p.m.  Monday. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Longhouse 
officiated  by  Pastor  Lockley  Bremner.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the 


Snyelmn  Cemetery  on  Wednesday  with  a dinner  following  the  burial. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
lanuary  2005 
Frank  Charette 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Frank  D . , 85,  died  on  lan.  2,  2005,  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  Ronan  from  a heart  attack.  Frank  was  born  Aug.  23,  1919,  in 
East  Helena,  to  Francis  and  Laura  (Sweeney)  Charette.  Raised  in  East 
Helena,  as  a young  child  Frank  suffered  injuries  from  a fire  that 
eventually  led  to  him  losing  an  arm.  However,  Frank  was  a very  resilient 
man  who  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  best  welders  in  the  Seattle  shipyards 
He  worked  for  Markey  Machinery  in  Seattle  for  30  years,  retiring  in  1977. 
At  that  time  he  moved  to  St.  Ignatius  to  be  by  family,  where  he  continued 
working  for  his  sons  until  1981.  Frank  enjoyed  his  pets  and  going  fishing 
and  camping.  He  also  enjoyed  his  bingo  and  was  a member  of  the  Dixon  and 
St.  Ignatius  senior  citizens  groups. 

Frank  came  from  a large  family  and  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son 
Norman  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  including  Curley,  Eli,  Rosanna  and 
Ada . 

He  married  lanet  McLeod  Anderson  Merrill  in  1969  and  she  survives  him. 

He  also  leaves  behind  his  children.  Laurel  "Babe"  (Lori)  Charette  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  ludy  (Richard  Hansford)  Charette  of  Graham,  WA;  daughter-in- 
law  Teddi  Charette  of  Ronan;  stepchildren  3im,  loan,  lack  and  lohn;  sister 
Violet  Dickson  of  Washington;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  lan.  5 in  the  Longhouse.  Burial  followed 
in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery.  Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  St. 
Ignatius  or  Dixon  senior  citizens  groups. 

Margaret  Finley 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Margaret  Barnaby  Matt  Finley,  78,  died  on  lan.  29,  2005, 
at  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula.  Margaret,  born  on  Oct.  5,  1926,  in 
St.  Ignatius  to  Andrew  and  Annie  Barnaby,  married  George  Matt  who  died  in 
1942.  They  had  14  children. 

Now  deceased  are  Carol  Ann  Matt,  Donald  Matt,  Gordon  Lewis  Matt,  George 
Matt  Ir.  and  Daniel  Matt.  She  was  also  preceeded  in  death  by  lody  Finley. 
In  1970,  she  remarried  Martin  Finley  from  Arlee. 

She  is  survived  by  Victor  and  ludi  Matt  (Dixon);  Clarice  and  Frank 
Zepeda,  Georgeanne  Matt  and  Henry  Owens,  and  Eugene  and  ludy  Matt  (all  of 
St.  Ignatius);  Larry  Lee  Matt  and  Verna  West  (Moiese),  Duane  Dennis  Matt 
(St.  Ignatius);  lames  Richard  Matt,  ludy  Matt  and  Paul  Corral  (all  of 
Wellpinit,  WA.),  Douglas  Matt  (Dixon),  Rose  Howlett  (Ronan,)  and  Rita 
Adams  (St.  Ignatius);  Danny  Andrews,  Martina  Andrews  and  Carol  Finley  (all 
of  Ronan);  a sister,  Madeline  Barnaby  (Ronan);  21  grandchildren,  41  great- 
grandchildren; five  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A wake  began  at  Sunday  at  her  home  in  St.  Ignatius  and  moved  to  the 
Longhouse  on  Monday.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  Snyelmn  Cemetery  in  St. 
Ignatius . 

Russell  Feightner 

POLSON  - Russell  Gordon  Feightner  died  on  lan.  5,  2005,  at  the  age  of  49 
He  was  born  to  Gordon  and  Shirley  Feightner  on  lune  14,  1955,  in  Long 
Beach,  CA. 

His  father,  Gordon  Stewart  Feightner,  preceded  him  in  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gail  Robinson  (Poison);  and  his  mother, 
Shirley  Mae  Onstot,  and  her  husband,  Curtis  (Ontario,  CA) . He  will  be 
missed  by  his  son.  Shannon  (Shane)  Russell  and  wife  lennifer  (Columbia 
Falls);  his  older  brother,  Lawrence  Stewart  Feightner  and  family  (Lincoln, 
CA);  and  his  sister.  Tiffany  Dawn  Onstot  (Ontario). 


He  graduated  from  Salish  Kootenai  College  with  a bachelor's  degree  in 
nursing.  His  talents  with  art  and  leather  where  unmatched. 

A memorial  service  was  held  on  Ian.  14  at  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 

Latter-day  Saints,  Poison  Ward. 

Margaret  Finley 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Margaret  Barnaby  Matt  Finley,  78,  died  on  Dan.  29,  2005, 
at  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula.  Margaret,  born  on  Oct.  5,  1926,  in 
St.  Ignatius  to  Andrew  and  Annie  Barnaby,  married  George  Matt  who  died  in 
1942.  They  had  14  children. 

Now  deceased  are  Carol  Ann  Matt,  Donald  Matt,  Gordon  Lewis  Matt,  George 
Matt  Dr.  and  Daniel  Matt.  She  was  also  preceeded  in  death  by  Dody  Finley. 

In  1970,  she  remarried  Martin  Finley  from  Arlee. 

She  is  survived  by  Victor  and  Dudi  Matt  (Dixon);  Clarice  and  Frank 
Zepeda,  Georgeanne  Matt  and  Henry  Owens,  and  Eugene  and  Dudy  Matt  (all  of 
St.  Ignatius);  Larry  Lee  Matt  and  Verna  West  (Moiese),  Duane  Dennis  Matt 
(St.  Ignatius);  Dames  Richard  Matt,  Dudy  Matt  and  Paul  Corral  (all  of 
Wellpinit,  WA.),  Douglas  Matt  (Dixon),  Rose  Howlett  (Ronan,)  and  Rita 
Adams  (St.  Ignatius);  Danny  Andrews,  Martina  Andrews  and  Carol  Finley  (all 
of  Ronan);  a sister,  Madeline  Barnaby  (Ronan);  21  grandchildren,  41  great- 
grandchildren; five  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A wake  began  at  Sunday  at  her  home  in  St.  Ignatius  and  moved  to  the 
Longhouse  on  Monday.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  Snyelmn  Cemetery  in  St. 

Ignatius . 

'Sam'  George  Morigeau 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Sam  Morigeau,  57,  died  at  home  surrounded  by  his  family 
on  Dan.  30,  2005.  Born  April  12,  1947,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Walter  and  Helen 
Morigeau,  he  attended  high  school  in  Arlee.  After  graduation,  he  served 
from  1965  to  1969  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  During  his  enlistment,  he  worked  as 
an  engineer  for  subtenders  on  submarines.  In  1969,  Sam  married  Edith  R. 

Matt  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  while  stationed  with  the  Navy.  They 
returned  to  Montana  where  he  attended  Northern  Montana  College  and  later 
Montana  State  University,  graduating  with  a degree  in  civil  engineering. 
After  graduation,  he  worked  as  a production  engineer  for  Proctor  and 
Gamble  in  Green  Bay,  WI.  Eventually,  he  returned  to  Montana  and  to  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service.  His  Forest  Service  career  of  23  years  included  two 
tours  of  duty  in  the  Washington  office  with  the  USDA  and  a congressional 
assignment  on  the  Hill  in  Washington,  D.C.,  including  stops  in  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  Wisconsin,  and  once  again,  Montana.  In  addition  to  the  USDA,  he 
worked  for  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  as  a department  head  for  the 
Natural  Resources.  He  loved  the  outdoors;  he  enjoyed  running,  hunting, 
fishing,  riding  his  Harley  Davidson,  and  scuba  diving  with  his  wife  in 
many  warm  and  exotic  places.  In  2004,  he  proudly  earned  his  PADI  Master 
Dive  Instructor  License  and  enjoyed  sharing  his  love  of  diving  with  others. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  honesty,  strength  and  kindness, 
generosity,  devotion  to  his  family,  leadership,  and  love  of  animals. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith  Morigeau,  sons  and  daughters-in-law, 
Stuart  Morigeau  and  Eden  Shullenberger  (Lafayette,  CO),  and  Ryan  Morigeau 
and  Kirsten  Sayson  (Seattle,  WA);  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Moria  and 
Mike  Robinson  (Cortez,  CO),  Grace  and  Mac  Hamilton  (Reno,  NV),  Yvonne  Dean 
Ciraulo  (San  Dose,  CA),  and  Barbara  and  Robert  Schliep  (Ronan);  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  sister  Natalie  Rassmussen,  and 
brother  Walter  H.  Morigeau. 

A wake  began  Wednesday  in  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  Mass  was 
celebrated  on  Feb.  4 in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment 
followed  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery  where  military  honors  were 
presented . 

Frank  Sheridan 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Frank  Douglas  Sheridan,  44,  of  Arlee,  died  on  Dan.  23, 
2005,  of  cancer.  Frank  was  born  on  Aug.  8,  I960,  to  Rose  (Vanderburg)  and 


Mickey  Sheridan.  Frank  spent  time  working  in  Alaska,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming.  He  also  attended  the  Sturgis  rally  in  South  Dakota  for  a number 
of  years.  In  October  2003,  Frank  completed  15  years  of  work  for  the  CSKT. 
He  was  hired  in  Dune  1983  for  the  Summer  Recreation  Program.  He  then  was 
hired  as  a Field  Aide  for  the  Wildland  Recreation  Program  in  Dune  1984. 
November  1988,  he  was  hired  in  the  Weatherization  laborer  position  for  the 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Housing  Authority.  He  began  work  as  a Forestry 
Technician  in  Dune  1990.  He  returned  to  SKHA  as  a maintenance  worker  in 
December  1990,  then  he  was  promoted  to  Maintenance  Technician  in  August 
1992.  He  was  promoted  to  HIP/Weatherization  Inspector  in  October  1992.  In 
February  1997,  Frank  transferred  to  the  position  of  Comp  Grant  Inspector. 
Since  December  199,  he  served  in  his  current  position  of  Scheduled 
Maintenance  Inspector.  Frank  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camping, 
riding  his  Harley,  restoring  his  1965  Chevy  Impala,  family  dinners  and 
events,  and  spending  time  with  his  family,  never  failing  to  show  his 
nieces  and  nephews, and  grand-nieces  and  nephews  all  the  love  he  had  to 
share.  His  love  for  his  daughters,  Miranda  and  Shannell,  was  immeasurable. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents,  brother  Dohn  "Harvey"  Sheridan, 
and  nephew  Tony  Cut  Finger.  Survivors  include  his  daughters  Miranda  and 
Shannell  Sheridan  (Arlee),  his  special  friend  Lorma  Sloan,  brothers  Tom 
(Lind)  of  Dixon,  Desse  (Usk,  WA),  Sam  and  Courtney  of  (Tensed,  ID); 
sisters  and  brothers-in-law  Cheryl  "Babe"  and  Les  Clairmont  (Arlee), 

LeeAnn  and  Keith  Nicolai  (Ronan),  Nicole  and  Bob  Doty  (Arlee),  Lori  Ann 
(Ronan);  and  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  great-nieces  and 
great-nephews . 

Wake  services  began  Dan.  24  at  the  new  Community  Center  in  Arlee,  and 
closed  on  Dan.  26.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  on  Dan.  26,  and  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Sheridan  Family  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

February  4,  2005 

Dora  Dushkin,  70 

Anchorage  resident  Dora  Dushkin,  70,  died  Feb.  2,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  at  noon,  with  a service  at  1 p.m.,  today  at  St. 
Innocent  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral.  Hieromonk  Isodore  will  officiate,  and 
Darod  Elgarico,  Deremiah  Elgarico,  Dominick  Dushkin,  Raymond  Koso  Dr.  and 
Dack  Nelson  are  pallbearers.  Mrs.  Dushkin  will  be  buried  in  King  Cove 
Cemetery  in  King  Cove. 

Mrs.  Dushkin  was  born  Sept.  21,  1934,  on  St.  Paul  Island  to  Haretina  and 
Innokenty  Kochutin.  She  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  and 
attended  one  year  of  college.  She  was  a member  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
Aleutian  Pribilof  Island  Association,  Elders  Community  and  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  Choir.  She  also  volunteered  for  the  Kenai  Environmental 
Volunteers . 

She  was  regarded  as  an  expert  on  Aleut  language,  culture  and  history, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  World  War  II  evacuations  of  Alaska  Natives 
from  the  Aleutians.  As  a young  girl,  she  had  been  evacuated  with  her 
family  to  Funter  Bay  on  Admiralty  Island  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

"She  was  a lady  of  compassion  and  served  many  hours  volunteering  with 
people  who  were  in  the  hospital,"  her  family  wrote. 

"Dora  loved  and  lived  for  her  family.  Her  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren were  her  treasures.  Dora  gave  much  to  her  family,  the  Aleut 
people  and  the  community." 

Mrs.  Dushkin  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Simeon  Dushkin;  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Esther  and  Roger  Olson;  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Gregory 
Dushkin  and  Cleo  Chernoff;  daughters,  Veronic  Dushkin,  Madeline  Dushkin 
and  Audrey  Dushkin;  grandsons,  Darod  Elgarico,  Deremiah  Elgarico,  Dominick 
Dushkin,  Dimitri  Dushkin,  Travis  Dushkin,  Robert  Gordanier,  Randy  Dushkin, 
Charley  Dushkin  and  Zachary  Dushkin;  granddaughters,  Rosalyn  Elgarico, 
Danielle  Dushkin,  Cecilee  Dushkin,  Kimberly  Gordanier  and  Tammy  Duryutta; 
great-granddaughters,  Rachel  Duryutta,  Alexis  Dushkin  and  Trinity 
Elgarico;  sisters,  Ludmilla  Thomas  and  Tatiana  Bendixen;  and  brothers. 


Steven  Darryl  Kochuten  and  Innokenty  Kochutin  Dr. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters  and  brothers,  Evdokia  Stepetin, 
Sally  Bear,  and  Samuel,  Andy,  Albert  and  Susan  Kochutin. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

February  5,  2005 
Michael  Semaken,  76 

Anchorage  resident  Michael  G.  Semaken,  76,  died  Feb.  3,  2005,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  and  service  will  be  at  St.  Theresa  Patron  of  Alaska  Roman 

Catholic  Chapel  in  Kaltag.  Burial  will  take  place  at  Kaltag  Cemetery  at  a 

later  date. 

Mr.  Semaken  was  born  March  2,  1928,  in  Kaltag  to  "Big"  George  and  Lizzie 
Semaken.  Fie  received  his  GED  and  throughout  his  life  he  worked  at  the 
Tanana  Hospital  in  Tanana,  Eielson  Air  Force  Base  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage  and  retired  in  the  late  1970s  from  the 

civil  service.  He  also  spent  time  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  enjoyed  sportfishing,  boating, 
cooking  and  watching  sports. 

The  family  wrote:  "Independent,  always  cheerful,  humorous,  he  touched 
each  of  his  family  members  in  a loving  and  special  way.  He  was  also 
strong-willed,  adventurous,  determined  and  lived  life  to  its  fullest." 

Mr.  Semaken  is  survived  by  his  brothers,  Goodwin  Semaken  Sr.  and  Gilbert 
Semaken  Sr.  of  Kaltag;  sister,  Regina  Clock  of  Anchorage;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Benjamin,  Tassy, 
Monica,  Matthew,  Wilfred,  Ottie  and  Burke. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

February  5,  2005 
Paul  W.  Woods  Sr. 

Paul  Walter  Woods  Sr.,  73,  died  Feb.  1,  2005,  following  a long  illness. 

Paul  was  born  in  Rampart  on  Sept.  22,  1931,  to  Adeline  and  Harold  Woods. 
It  was  there  that  he  learned  to  live  the  subsistence  way  of  life  and  grew 
to  love  life  on  the  Yukon  River.  Later  in  life,  he  spent  his  summers 
building  and  fixing  up  his  fish  camp,  which  became  his  pride  and  joy. 
Despite  health  problems,  Paul  always  told  doctors  he  needed  to  be  well 
enough  to  make  one  last  trip  on  the  Yukon. 

Paul  was  a member  of  the  Ironworkers  Union  Local  751,  where  he  was 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Yukon  Chief"  by  his  co-workers. 

Paul  was  known  for  his  last-minute  river  trips.  He  would  call  his 
beloved  friends  and  simply  say,  "Get  ready,  we're  heading  to  Circle."  At 
his  command,  his  friends  and  relatives  would  drop  what  they  were  doing  and 
head  to  Circle. 

Preceding  Paul  in  death  were  his  parents,  Adeline  and  Harold  Woods; 
sister,  Gladys  Erhart;  and  brother,  Harold  Woods  Dr. 

Paul  leaves  behind  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Alfred  and  Linda 
Woods;  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Evelyn  and  Emmitt  Kelsie;  children, 

Derry  Woods,  Paul  Woods  Dr.,  Deanne  Damschroder  and  husband  Spencer, 
Margaret  Taylor,  Harold  Woods,  Melissa,  Adeline  and  Christina;  grandson, 
Aaron  Gallagher;  and  granddaughters,  Ashley  and  Heather  Gallagher,  Chelsea 
and  Lauren  Taylor,  and  Brooke  Taylor. 

Visitation  will  be  held  froml  to  2 p.m.  today  at  the  David  Salmon  Tribal 
Hall.  A funeral  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  A potlatch  will  follow  at  5 p.m. 

He  will  be  laid  to  rest  on  Monday  in  Rampart. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

February  6,  2005 


Mark  Jacobs  Jr. 

Mark  Jacobs  Jr.  died  Jan.  13,  2005,  in  Sitka. 

He  was  born  Nov.  28,  1923.  He  was  a World  War  II  Navy  veteran. 

He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Wally  Hickel  as  the  director  of  rural 
development.  He  was  active  in  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood,  AFN,  the  NCAI 
and  was  the  current  director  emeritus  of  the  Central  Council  of  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  55  years;  his  sons  Tony  of  Washington  and 
Harold  of  Sitka;  his  sister  Bertha  Karras  of  Sitka;  his  aunt  Matilda 
Gamble  of  Angoon;  five  grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.,  Feb.  9,  at  Glacier  Valley 
Church  of  God. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

February  3,  2005 

Delphine  (Bullchild)  King 
Pittae'  Kii  (Eagle  Woman) 

DELPHINE  (BULLCHILD)  KING  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Emil  Gilbert  King  Sr. 
of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  at  home  on  Friday,  January  28,  2005  at 
the  age  of  50  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons  and  daughters:  Garrett  Bullchild,  Larry 
Bullchild,  Virginia  (Russell)  Bullchild,  Ernestine  (Ronald)  King  all  of 
Edmonton  and  Lorna  (Marvin)  Bullchild  of  Lethbridge;  grandchildren:  Emil 
Gilbert  King  Jr.,  Ronnie  Jr.  McGilvery,  Nicole  Rose  McGilvery,  Tyler  Jr. 
King,  Randy  King,  Leslie,  Bryan  Jr.  King,  Heather,  April,  Constance, 

Jordon  Cardinal,  Seth  Bullchild  and  Rochelle;  brothers  and  sisters: 

Lillian  (Don)  North  Peigan  of  Lethbridge,  Leonard  Bullchild  of  Standoff 
and  Garnet  Bullchild  of  Edmonton  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 
She  was  predeceased  by  her  loving  husband  Emil  Gilbert  King  Sr.,  mother 
Grace  Bullchild,  father  Willie  Mills,  step-father  Jim  L ' Hirondelle, 
sisters  Adeline,  Olga  Mills,  Amela  Morning  Gun,  Mavis  Bullchild  and  Elanor 
Bullchild,  brothers  Henry  Bullchild  (Montana)  and  Leroy  L ' Hirondelle, 
nephews  Jonas  Bullchild,  Lloyd  Mills,  nieces  Nadine  Mills,  Valence,  Esther 
Valerie  and  Perline  Bad  Arm. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Lorna  and  Marvin 
Bullchild  2018-12  Avenue  North,  Lethbridge,  on  Wednesday,  February  2,  2005 
at  12:00  Noon. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Thursday,  February  3,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Pawel 
Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant.  Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

February  4,  2005 

Dorothy  Boutland  (Good  Striker) 

DOROTHY  BOUTLAND  "Iitsstsinninmaakii"  (Captures  Down  Woman),  of  Fort 
Macleod,  Alberta,  went  to  join  her  Creator  on  Sunday,  January  30,  2005  at 
the  age  of  72  years. 

Dorothy  was  born  September  28,  1932  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  She  moved  to 
Fort  Macleod  in  1963  where  she  began  working  at  Crestbrook  Industries  and 
finishing  her  working  career  at  Extendicare  in  1995. 

Dorothy  is  survived  by  her  children:  Roberta  (Robert)  Woolf,  Patti  Good 
Striker,  Max  (Adaire)  Boutland  and  Shannon  Boutland;  eight  grandchildren; 
four  great  grandchildren;  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  She  was 
predeceased  by  her  parents,  Frank  and  Marion  Good  Striker,  one  daughter, 
one  great  granddaughter,  three  brothers  and  five  sisters. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Friday,  February  4,  2005  from  7:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Macleod  Elks  Hall  on  Saturday,  February  5,  2005 
at  2:00  p.m.  with  Archdeacon  Sidney  Black  officiating.  Interment  in  Union 
Cemetery.  Donations  in  memory  of  Dorothy  may  be  made  to  the  Canadian 


Arthritis  Society. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Edens  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod,  553-3772. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

February  19,  2005 
Flopi  powamuya/purification  moon 
Zuni  onon  u ' la ' ukwamme/no  snow  in  trails  moon 
Lakota  cannapopa  wi/moon  when  the  cold  cracks  the  trees 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature 
and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I have  concluded  that  I can  have  the  greatest  impact  to  improve  the 
future  of  Indian  Country  not  by  managing  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  BIA  programs  but  by  focusing  my  time  on  developing  private  sector 
economic  opportunities  for  Indian  entrepreneurs." 

_ Dave  Anderson,  resigned  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Choctaw  Tribe  and  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Chippewa 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Native  Peoples  have  always  been  involved  with  the  land.  The  Muskogee 
even  feature  a plow  in  their  tribal  banner. 

We  grow  heirloom  tomatoes  at  our  house.  The  old-time  tomato  flavor  you 
get  from  these  wonderful  plants  just  can't  be  beat.  To  be  honest,  some  of 
the  tomatoes  we  grow  are  not  true  heirlooms  in  the  sense  that  seed  has 
been  passed  down  through  generations  of  growers,  often  within  the  same 
family  like  Brandywine.  We  also  grow  Arkansas  Traveler  and  Bradley,  both 
developed  in  the  1960's  by  the  University  of  Arkansas  to  help  promote  pink 
tomato  production  in  Arkansas.  They  are  still  open  pollinated,  and  there 
lies  the  problem. 

Open  pollinated  plants  allow  you  to  save  seed  from  the  fruit  produced 
this  year  and  plant  them  next  year,  with  the  expectation  that  the  resulting 
plants  and  fruits  will  be  the  same  as  those  you  enjoyed  last  year. 

The  Monsanto  Corporation  and  several  other  seed  production  companies  do 
not  want  you  to  save  seed,  swap  it  with  friends  and  repeat  the  cycle.  They 
want  you  to  come  to  them  each  year  for  seed,  because  you  have  no  choice. 
Their  plants  are  engineered  to  produce  no  plants  from  their  seeds. 

Think  it  can't  happen?  Think  again.  ... 

A new  patent  law  was  forced  on  Iraq  by  the  occupying  US  government  that 
proibits  seed-saving.  It  was  presented  as  being  necessary  to  ensure  the 
supply  of  good  quality  seeds  in  Iraq  and  to  facilitate  Iraq's  accession  to 
the  World  Trade  Organization.  What  it  will  actually  do  is  facilitate  the 
penetration  of  Iraqi  agriculture  by  the  likes  of  Monsanto,  Syngenta,  Bayer, 
and  Dow  Chemical  - the  corporate  giants  that  control  seed  trade  across  the 
globe.  Eliminating  competition  from  farmers  is  a prerequisite  for  these 
companies  to  establish  operations  in  Iraq,  a condition  that  the  new  law 
has  achieved.  Taking  over  the  first  step  in  the  food  chain  is  the  next 
corporate  move.  The  new  patent  law  also  explicitly  promotes  the 
commercialization  of  genetically  modified  seeds  in  Iraq.  (http://gnn. 
tv/ articles /article . php?id=942) 

All  the  prophesies  speak  of  the  time  when  food  production  will  be 
controlled  by  a few,  when  the  mere  act  to  following  the  path  of  your 
ancestors  and  working  the  land  will  be  a criminal  act.  Ask  the  Maya  of 
Chiapas . 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 
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News  of  the  people  feat 

- Cobell  v.  Norton 

Court  Memorandum  and  Order 

- Bush  Administration  Budget 
slashes  BIA  Programs 

- CHUCULATE:  R.I.P.,  BIA 

- Editorial:  Famous  Dave  moves  on 

- BIA  says  Recognition  Bill 
would  lower  Standards 

- Backlog  denies  Recognition 
for  Nansemond 

- Decision  remains  far  off 
on  Wampanoag  Petition 

- Bill  in  Vermont  seeks  to 
recognize  Abenaki  Nation 

- No  Man ' s Land 

- Taylor: 


red  in  this  issue  

- Muckleshoot  Tribe 
trying  to  save  Language 

- DODI  RAVE: 

Remarks  only  Part  of  Controversy 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Iron  Horse  hasn't  run  course 

- Gerald  Yellow  Hawk 

seeks  to  honor  Indian  Women 

- Gonzaga  Indian  Education 
Outreach  Program 

- Holiday  honoring  Native  Americans 

- Call  for  Submissions: 

Indigenous  Women's  Writing 

- Rural  lustice  Panelist 
resigns  in  Protest 

- Doubts  loom  over  Mohawk  Tax  Talks 


Preserving  Hopi  will  be  our  Legacy 

- U.S.  snubbed 

over  Indian  Rights  Issue 

- Appeals  Court  sides  with  Tribe 
in  Land  Dispute 

- Oakland  Church 
bans  Lakota  Funeral 

- When  do  Indians  cease  being  Indians 

- Local  Tribe 

turns  down  Federal  Acknowledgment 


- Manufacturers  react  to  RCMP  Raid 

- Aboriginals  resume  Traditional  Diet 

- College  dispute  upsets  Students 

- Private  Eye  plan 
angers  First  Nations  Man 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  New  Pen  Pal  entry 

- Rustywire:  Marion's 

- Verse:  Flawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire  Poem:  Tahlequah 


RE:  Cobell  v.  Norton  - Court  Memorandum  and  Order 


Date:  Tuesday,  February  08,  2005  7:24  AM 
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U.S.  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  GALE  NORTON  INVITED  TO  TESTIFY  IN  FEDERAL  COURT 
TO  PROVE  SHE  DIDN'T  RETAILIATE  BY  WITHHOLDING  INDIAN  CHECKS 
Judge  Lamberth's  order  comes  in  response  to  government's  request  to 
reconsider  its  prior  finding  that  "the  Secretary  . . . retaliated  against 
the  Indian  beneficiaries"  by  withholding  trust  checks 

WASHINGTON,  DC  (February  8,  2005)  - The  judge  in  the  landmark  Cobell  v. 
Norton  Indian  Trust  case  has  issued  an  order  inviting  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Gale  Norton  to  testify  in  court  proceedings  to  prove  she  did 
not  retaliate  against  American  Indians  by  stopping  the  disbursement  of 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust  checks  in  October,  2004. 

"The  only  evidence  that  might  persuade  the  Court  to  reassess  its 
determination  about  the  Secretary's  actions  following  the  October  1st 
status  conference  would  be  direct  evidence  of  the  Secretary's  intent.  Such 
evidence,  of  course,  can  only  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  herself.  If  the 
Secretary  wishes  to  testify  at  an  evidentiary  hearing  on  these  matters, 
she  is  hereby  invited  to  do  so,"  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  of  the  U.S. 

Federal  District  Court  in  Washington  wrote  in  a Memorandum  and  Order  dated 
February  7,  2005.  The  government  has  ten  days  in  which  to  respond  to 
Judge  Lamberth's  invitation.  If  they  do  not,  the  government's  Motion  for 
Reconsideration  will  be  denied. 

Judge  Lamberth's  order  comes  as  a result  of  a Motion  for  Reconsideration 
filed  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  an  October  22nd,  2004  order  in  which 
Lamberth  concluded  that  Secretary  Norton's  response  to  an  order  stopping 
the  unregulated  sale  of  Indian  land  caused  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  to  cease  all  communication  related  to  the  Indian  Trust,  and  to 
withhold  checks  to  beneficiaries.  The  Government  argued  that  the  Court's 
statements  in  the  October  22nd  order  were  "unsupported  by  facts  presented 
to  the  Court  by  the  parties." 

Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  for  the  more  than  500,000  trust 
beneficiaries  who  are  class  members  in  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  lawsuit, 
said:  "Secretary  Norton  maintains  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stoppage 
of  checks.  If  she  refuses  to  testify,  we'll  know  the  truth." 

IIM  beneficiaries,  many  of  whom  are  among  our  nation's  poorest  citizens 
and  rely  on  Indian  Trust  payments  for  most  or  all  of  their  income,  were 
the  victims  of  the  government's  retaliatory  actions.  In  his  February  7th 
order,  Lamberth  found  such  action  deplorable. 

"These  Indians  are  the  poorest  minority  group  in  the  country,"  Lamberth 
wrote  in  his  February  7th  memorandum  and  order.  "The  idea  that  Interior 
would  either  instruct  or  allow  BIA  to  withhold  trust  payments,  and  then  to 
stonewall  the  Indians  who  dared  to  ask  why,  is  an  obscenity  that  harkens 
back  to  the  darkest  days  of  United  States-Indian  relations." 

Lamberth  continued:  "But  this  idea,  no  matter  how  profane  and  repugnant 
to  the  foundational  principles  of  our  government,  is  amply  supported  in 
the  record  by  evidence  that  remains  uncontested  by  any  factual  proffer 
from  Interior.  The  Court  is  offended  that  the  individuals  responsible  for 
these  acts  would  cite  the  Court's  Orders  as  justification;  but  the 


perniciousness  and  irresponsibility  demonstrated  by  blaming  the  Court 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  utter  depravity  and  moral  turpitude  displayed 
by  these  individuals'  willingness  to  withhold  needed  finances  from  people 
struggling  to  survive  and  support  families  on  subsistence  incomes." 

"These  actions/'  Lamberth  wrote,  "whether  Interior  ordered  them  taken  or 
merely  turned  a blind  eye  and  allowed  them  to  occur,  are  a testament  to 
the  startling  inhumanity  of  government  bureaucracy." 

In  the  original  decision,  dated  September  29th,  2004,  Dudge  Lamberth 
ruled  that  an  attempted  BIA  auction  of  Indian-owned  land  in  Oklahoma 
violated  a 2002  court  order  stating  that  DOI  could  not  communicate  with 
Cobell  class  members  about  matters  relating  to  the  court-ordered 
accounting  or  the  litigation  without  prior  approval  of  the  Court.  The 
Court  found  that  the  owners  of  some  of  the  land  that  was  scheduled  to  be 
auctioned  were  not  fully  informed  of  the  consequences  of  such  sales  with 
respect  to  the  lawsuit,  and  "in  some  cases  it  seems  that  the  landowners 
may  be  fully  unaware  that  their  land  is  up  for  sale  in  the  first  place." 

A full  copy  of  the  Judge's  February  7th  Memorandum  and  Order  is  available 
at  www.indiantrust.com  <http://www.indiantrust.com>  . 

About  Cobell  v.  Norton 

Cobell  v.  Norton  was  originally  filed  in  1996  by  lead  plaintiff  Elouise 
Cobell,  who  had  tried  for  years  to  get  an  accurate  accounting  of  funds  held 
in  trust  by  the  U.S.  government  for  individual  Indian-owned  land  that  had 
been  leased  by  the  federal  government  for  mining,  grazing,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  other  uses.  In  two  separate  trials,  a federal  judge  found 
that  the  U.S.  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury  engaged  in  "fiscal 
and  governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form"  in  maintaining  and 
accounting  for  the  trust  assets  belonging  to  500,000  individual  Indians. 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case,  go  to 
www. indi ant rust . com  <http: //www. indiant rust . com> 
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Bush  administration  budget  slashes  BIA  programs 
February  8,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  released  its  fiscal  year  2006  budget  on  Monday, 
slashing  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  nearly  $110  million  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  increasing  costs  of  trust  reform. 

At  a press  briefing.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  unveiled  a $10.8 
billion  budget  that  reduces  the  BIA's  funding  to  $2.2  billion.  With  trust 
reform  a top  priority  of  the  administration,  the  money  taken  from  the  BIA 
is  being  funneled  into  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee. 

"The  2006  continues  to  strengthen  Indian  trust  programs  by  investing 
$591  million  into  programs,  an  increase  of  $80  million  over  the  2005 
appropriations,"  Norton  said.  "Most  of  this  increase,  $78  million,  allows 
us  to  continue  implementing  our  plan  for  historical  accounting  of 
individual  Indian  accounts  and  to  continue  our  work  on  tribal  accounting." 

The  focus  on  trust  means  a wide  range  of  programs  are  taking  a hit  in 
the  budget.  Education,  tribal  colleges,  new  school  construction  and  tribal 
priority  allocations  are  being  reduced  while  OST's  budget  is  growing  by  33 
percent  to  a total  of  $303.9  million. 

The  only  exception  came  in  law  enforcement.  In  response  to  the 
controversy  over  the  poor  conditions  of  Indian  Country  jails  and  high 
rates  of  violent  crime  on  reservations,  the  budget  seeks  an  additional  $19. 


2 million  to  expand  law  enforcement  services,  maintain  new  detention 
centers,  place  some  juvenile  inmates  in  more  safe  facilities  and  develop  a 
national  repair  and  improvement  program. 

There  are  a handful  of  other  bright  spots  in  the  budget,  including  $2 
million  to  develop  a pilot  program  for  leadership  academies  at  four  BIA 
schools.  The  initiative  was  advanced  by  outgoing  assistant  secretary  Dave 
Anderson,  who  resigns  on  Friday  after  just  a year  on  the  job. 

"The  leadership  academy  is  really  a small  part  of  an  overall  recognition 
that  Indian  education  is  not  where  it  should  be,"  Anderson  said  in  an 
interview  yesterday.  He  said  he  hoped  the  first  pilot  academy  could  be  up 
and  running  by  the  fall. 

The  budget  also  requests  $500,000  to  create  an  Economic  Development 
Commission  that  will  look  at  ways  to  eliminate  barriers  to  tribal 
businesses.  The  idea  was  pushed  by  Anderson,  an  entrepreneur  who  tried  to 
bring  a more  business-friendly  vision  to  the  BIA. 

But  as  far  as  numbers  go,  the  cuts  are  more  numerous  and  striking.  The 
most  obvious  is  an  $89.5  million  reduction  to  the  BIA  school  construction 
account,  leaving  money  for  just  two  school  projects  --  replacement  of  the 
Porcupine  Day  School  in  South  Dakota  and  the  first  phase  of  replacement  of 
the  Crownpoint  Community  School  in  New  Mexico  --  in  fiscal  year  2006. 

BIA  officials  said  the  reduction  is  needed  to  allow  for  the  completion 
of  school  projects  that  have  already  been  funded.  Although  the  Bush 
administration  has  touted  its  pledge  of  nearly  $1  billion  to  school 
construction,  only  nine  new  facilities  have  actually  been  built  since  2001. 
The  remaining  25  are  still  in  the  design  or  construction  phase. 

"The  schools  aren't  getting  built  as  quickly  so  if  we  back  off  a litle 
bit,  [we  can]  give  them  a little  more  time  to  get  built,"  said  Debbie 
Clark,  the  BIA's  chief  financial  officer. 

Another  cut  that  stands  out  comes  to  tribal  priority  allocations  (TPA), 
the  funds  used  by  tribes  to  carry  out  day-to-day  operations  of  their 
governments.  The  budget  requests  $760.1  million,  which  is  $9.4  million 
less  than  the  2005  level  and  $10.5  million  below  the  2004  level. 

Coupled  with  the  reduction  is  a proposal  to  overhaul  the  formula  used  to 
distribute  TPA  funds.  Clark  said  tribes  have  complained  that  the  current 
system,  in  place  since  the  1970s,  is  not  fair. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  an  easy  process  to  get  through,"  Clark  admitted. 

She  said  discussions  would  begin  at  the  BIA-tribal  budget  advisory  council 
meeting  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  next  month.  The  entire  consultation  process 
could  take  as  long  as  a year,  she  said. 

The  proposal  now  goes  to  Congress,  where  it  is  already  being  greeted 
with  skepticism  from  members  of  both  parties.  In  years  past,  lawmakers 
have  restored  President  Bush's  budget  cuts  to  Indian  programs. 

"Ironically,  the  budget  document  lists  funding  for  Indian  schools  under 
the  heading  'Supporting  a Compassionate  Society',"  noted  Rep.  Nick  Rahall 
(D-West  Virginia),  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Resources  Committee. 
"But  the  level  of  dollars  is  anything  but  compassionate,  looking  to  the 
most  vulnerable  to  pay  the  price  for  overspending  on  its  true  priorities." 
Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Eddie  Chuculate:  R.I.P.,  BIA 

Kill  useless  agency  and  give  the  money  directly  to  the  tribes 
By  Eddie  Chuculate 
Tribune  Columnist 
February  9,  2005 

About  the  only  thing  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  half-good  for  these 


days  is  trying  to  improve  or  build  schools  for  American  Indians.  And 
because  the  quality  of  an  education  at  a BIA  school  is  questionable  at 
best,  and  President  Bush  is  slashing  $100  million  from  the  agency's  budget 
for  building  schools,  it's  time  the  agency  was  dismantled  for  good. 

Apparently  Dave  Anderson,  who  was  sworn  in  as  BIA  head  less  than  a year 
ago,  saw  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  In  December,  Anderson  told  The 
Associated  Press  he  intended  to  stay  in  the  position  through  Bush's  second 
term.  A month  later,  however,  Anderson  said  he  would  quit,  effective  at 
the  end  of  this  week. 

It  doesn't  matter  who's  in  that  more-or-less  powerless  position  in  that 
toothless  department.  The  BIA's  original  purpose  was  to  rob  American 
Indians  of  their  traditions  (assimilate  them)  and  to  manage  (steal)  their 
land  and  the  resources  (money)  from  that  land. 

All  that  was  accomplished  decades  ago.  Even  today,  the  BIA  and  its  daddy 
the  Interior  Department,  are  doing  a damned  good  job  mismanaging  billions 
of  dollars. 

It's  time  to  get  rid  of  the  BIA  and  all  the  fat  cats  - American  Indians 
or  otherwise  - who  work  there  and  distribute  its  $2  billion  budget  to 
Indian  tribes,  based  on  tribal  enrollment.  The  tribes  can  take  that  money 
and  do  with  it  as  they  wish  - after  all,  are  not  the  tribes  big  boys  now 
who  have  been  taught  well  by  their  Great  White  Father? 

I know  firsthand  of  the  money  wasted  by  the  bureau.  I went  to  visit  a 
friend  of  mine  years  ago  at  the  BIA  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  He  made  a lot  of 
money  and  sponsored  our  fast-pitch  softball  team.  After  making  it  up  to 
his  sixth-floor  office,  I found  him  snoring  head  down  on  his  draftsman's 
table.  I hated  to  wake  him  up,  he  looked  so  peaceful. 

Before  we  went  out  for  lunch,  he  showed  me  the  little  bridge  he  had  been 
planning  for  months  on  some  dirt  road  in  New  Mexico  - a bunch  of  lines  and 
arcs  on  onionskin.  After  lunch  he  called  it  a day,  and  we  went  to  the  lake 

Years  before  that,  I climbed  the  steps  of  that  BIA  in  Muskogee  with  my 
great-uncle,  a famous  American  Indian  artist  who  was  down  on  his  luck.  All 
Indians  down  on  their  luck  in  that  area  went  to  see  a tall  - to  me,  at 
least,  at  age  9 - man  in  a suit  who  gave  out  emergency  bucks  for  the  BIA. 

I guess  my  uncle  took  me  along  so  we'd  look  more  pathetic.  After  a lot 
of  hemming  and  hawing,  the  man  cut  us  a check  for  about  $200,  explaining 
that  it  was  a once-in-a-lifetime  grant  - and  that  that  was  not  a figure  of 
speech.  I figure  he  must  have  pulled  down  $60,000  a year.  My  buddy,  the 
architect,  probably  made  about  $100,000. 

Everyone  knows  someone  driving  a fancy  car  who  sits  around  at  the  BIA 
doing  virtually  nothing. 

It's  high  time  to  account  for  all  the  missing  billions  of  dollars  in 
Indian  trusts,  bury  the  BIA  and  hand  over  all  the  money  to  the  tribes. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor 
who  writes  about  American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Editorial:  Famous  Dave  moves  on 

Strong  background  unable  to  outweigh  agency's  myriad  problems 
February  8,  2005 

Last  year,  we  wrote,  "Dave  Anderson  of  Famous  Dave's  barbecue  restaurant 
just  might  be  the  right  person  at  the  right  time  to  head  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  It  would  be  a shame  if  he  took  the  job  under  a cloud." 


He  did  take  the  job  under  a cloud  - a potential  conflict  of  interest 
over  gaming  - and  a tenure  that  started  out  with  great  promise  has  ended  a 
year  later  with  a whimper. 

What  a waste. 

Anderson  announced  he  was  leaving  the  post,  saying  he  could  do  more  for 
Native  Americans  in  the  private  sector. 

"I  have  concluded  that  I can  have  the  greatest  impact  to  improve  the 
future  of  Indian  Country  not  by  managing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  BIA 
programs  but  by  focusing  my  time  on  developing  private  sector  economic 
opportunities  for  Indian  entrepreneurs , " Anderson  wrote  to  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

Anderson,  at  least,  is  keeping  his  focus. 

"We  found  in  Mr.  Anderson  a kindred  spirit,  someone  from  the  reservation 
who  saw  that  there  were  two  things  we  really  need  to  help  ourselves  - 
education  and  economic  development.  Not  only  for  the  tribe,  but  through 
entrepreneurship,"  said  Steve  Emery,  senior  lawyer  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe . 

But  what  Anderson  found  at  the  BIA  was  that  other  issues  needed 
attention . 

First,  there  was  gaming,  and  Anderson  recused  himself  from  any  gaming 
discussions  or  decisions,  because  he  founded  Grand  Casinos  Inc.,  the 
former  casino  management  company  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  in 
central  Minnesota.  That  was  the  cloud,  and  it  never  moved  away. 

But  he  also  needed  to  deal  with  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  still  mired  in 
federal  court.  Sovereignty  issues.  Health  care.  Funding.  A reluctant 
Congress.  A stifling  BIA  bureaucracy. 

Despite  his  background,  Anderson  really  never  got  moving  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  - head  of  the  BIA. 

Anderson  is  of  Ojibwa  and  Choctaw  heritage  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Lake  Superior  Band  of  Ojibwa  in  Wisconsin. 

He's  a self-made  millionaire  who  - without  a bachelor's  degree  - talked 
his  way  into  Harvard  University's  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  where  he 
received  a master's  degree  in  public  administration. 

As  CEO  of  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  tribal  enterprises  in  the  1980s,  he  turned 
around  the  business  and  doubled  its  revenue. 

He's  been  a member  of  a variety  of  commissions,  boards  and  task  forces 
that  looked  for  ways  to  encourage  and  help  minority  business  enterprises. 

Anderson  established  the  LifeSkills  Center  for  Leadership,  a nonprofit 
group  that  works  to  help  Native  American  youth  become  leaders  in  their 
communities.  He's  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  the  effort  and  worked 
to  make  it  a success. 

And  he's  been  a success  in  business.  The  Famous  Dave's  chain  he  founded 
in  1994  has  grown  into  a publicly  traded  company  with  87  restaurants  in  23 
states . 

It  just  wasn't  enough.  And  now  we  search  for  a new  head  of  the  BIA. 

Education  and  economic  development  remain  vital,  but  maybe  we  need 
someone  this  time  with  a broader  perspective. 

In  any  case,  we  need  someone  soon. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA  says  recognition  bill  would  lower  standards 
February  11,  2005 

A bill  to  speed  up  the  federal  recognition  process  for  tribes  who  have 
waited  more  than  two  decades  for  an  answer  would  weaken  the  system,  a top 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  said  on  Thursday. 


Testifying  before  the  House  Resources  Committee,  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  Mike  Olsen  said  the  Bush  administration  supported  some 
of  the  goals  of  H.R.512.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R- 
California),  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  hopes  of  providing  finality  for 
tribes  whose  recognition  petitions  have  languished  for  years. 

But  Olsen  criticized  provisions  that  require  the  BIA  to  issue  a proposed 
finding  on  the  tribes  within  six  months  and  complete  a final  determination 
within  one  year.  He  said  the  bill  wouldn't  give  agency  staff  enough  time 
to  carry  out  the  work  needed  to  research  thousands  of  pages  of  historical, 
anthropological  and  other  documents 

"We  are  concerned  that  the  timeframes  established  by  the  bill  would  not 
allow  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  adequate  time  to  thoroughly 
review  a petition,  thereby  lowering  the  acknowledgment  standards,"  Olsen 
told  the  panel. 

Olsen  said  the  BIA  was  willing  to  consider  other  reforms  to  the  slow- 
moving  process,  such  as  establishing  its  own  deadlines.  The  agency  has 
been  able  to  speed  up  the  system  in  recent  years,  Robin  M.  Nazzaro,  a 
director  at  the  Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO)  confirmed  at  the 
hearing  yesterday. 

But  Pombo,  who  has  taken  a sympathetic  view  of  tribes  that  have  been  in 
limbo,  said  the  changes  aren't  enough.  "I  don't  care  how  busy  the 
[Interior]  Department  is,"  he  said.  "At  some  point  over  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  there  should  have  been  enough  time  to  move  forward  on  these." 

Pombo  agreed  with  Olsen  that  a provision  giving  tribes  a right  of  action 
in  federal  court  could  be  viewed  as  drastic  but  said  it  was  necessary. 

"I'm  not  too  wild  about  bringing  the  courts  into  these,  but  [the  tribes] 
have  to  have  some  remedy,"  he  said.  "There  has  to  be  some  kind  of  hammer 
that  follows,"  he  added. 

Other  committee  members.  Republican  and  Democrat,  backed  Pombo.  Rep. 

Dale  Kildee  (D-Michigan)  said  it  was  a matter  of  "justice"  that  the  tribes 
get  an  answer,  noting  that  Congress  has  provided  more  money  to  the  BIA  in 
hopes  of  fixing  the  system. 

"I've  been  here  for  29  years  and  have  never  ...  seen  a sense  of  urgency" 
at  the  BIA,  he  said.  "That's  very  frustrating." 

Harry  Sachse,  an  attorney  who  represents  the  Muwekma  Ohlone  Tribe  of 
California,  also  supported  the  bill.  He  blasted  the  "broken  culture"  that 
exists  among  the  BIA  and  the  Interior  Department's  Solicitor's  Office. 

"I  think  it's  awful,"  he  said  the  current  system.  "I  think  that  your 
bill  is  correct,"  he  told  Pombo.  "You  gotta  do  something  tough  with  the 
department  or  nothing  will  happen.  We  hear  excuse  after  excuse  after 
excuse. " 

Lance  Gumbs,  a member  of  the  Shinnecock  Nation  of  New  York  who  serves  as 
a tribal  trustee,  said  the  bill  would  help  his  tribe  obtain  justice.  The 
tribe  filed  its  petition  in  1978,  completed  the  documentation  in  the  1990s 
and  has  been  waiting  ever  since. 

"The  status  of  our  petition  sits  in  what  I call  the  Black  Hole,"  he  said. 
The  tribe  is  number  12  on  the  BIA's  "ready  for  active  consideration"  list 
but  Gumbs  said  there  has  been  no  movement  in  two  years. 

"At  this  rate,  without  major  changes  to  the  process,  the  Shinnecock 
Nation  will  languish  in  an  unrecognized  state  indefinitely,"  he  testified. 

Pombo' s bill  is  directed  at  the  10  tribes  who  filed  for  recognition 
prior  to  October  17,  1988,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act.  The  petitions  for  these  tribes  remain  in  the  "Black  Hole" 
that  Gumbs  identified. 

A nearly  identical  bill  made  it  through  the  committee  but  never  got  a 
vote  on  the  House  floor.  It  was  never  taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

Over  the  years,  several  lawmakers  have  offered  bills  to  reform  the 
system  and  nearly  all  have  run  into  opposition  from  the  BIA.  One  measure 
would  have  stripped  the  agency  of  its  recognition  powers  and  handed  them 
to  an  independent  commission.  Others  would  have  imposed  timelines  on  the 
BIA  or  modified  the  recognition  standards  to  help  tribal  groups. 

In  hopes  of  heading  off  some  of  the  proposals,  former  assistant 
secretary  Neal  McCaleb  offered  an  aggressive  recognition  plan  in  October 
2002.  It  was  primarily  administrative,  such  as  filling  staff  vacancies  and 
improving  technology. 


Nazzano  of  the  GAO  said  the  BIA  had  implemented  much  of  the  plan  except 
for  creating  a website  that  provides  all  documentation  related  to  the 
petitions.  However , Kildee  called  the  claim  into  question  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  BIA  never  beefed  up  the  recognition  staff  from  11  to  33  as 
the  plan  envisioned. 

Olsen  also  confirmed  that  the  BIA  has  lost  some  of  its  researchers  and 
the  OFA,  formerly  known  as  the  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research,  is 
now  down  to  just  nine  people.  In  prior  years,  the  staff  hovered  around  11 
or  12. 
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Backlog  denies  recognition  for  Nansemond  tribe  for  years 
By  STEPHANIE  HEINATZ  AND  PHYLLIS  SPEIDELL,  The  Virginian-Pilot 
February  11,  2005 

It  shouldn't  take  an  act  of  Congress,  but  it  might  for  the  Nansemond 
Indians  to  receive  federal  recognition  for  their  tribe. 

On  Thursday,  the  investigative  arm  of  Congress  reaffirmed  their  earlier 
findings  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  backlogged  in  its  efforts  to 
get  tribes  the  economic  and  social  benefits  a recognition  can  bring. 

"It  just  goes  on  and  on,"  said  Lee  Lockamy,  a Nansemond  Tribal  Council 
member  who  lives  in  Virginia  Beach.  "It's  like  you're  gonna  get  it  and 
then  they  ask  for  more  information  or  there's  another  amendment." 

While  the  process  is  improving,  many  tribes  are  still  waiting  up  to 
seven  years. 

The  Nansemond  Indians  have  been  waiting  nearly  four. 

Among  other  things,  recognized  tribes  are  eligible  for  federal 
assistance  programs,  an  established  government-to-government  relationship, 
various  exemptions  from  local  and  state  laws  for  their  tribal  lands  and 
housing  and  educational  opportunities. 

In  2004  alone.  Congress  awarded  $6  billion  to  the  562  recognized  tribes 
for  their  various  funding  needs. 

Following  the  testimony  Thursday  by  the  Government  Accountability  Office 
before  the  House  of  Representative's  Committee  on  Resources,  the 
Nansemonds  have  all  but  given  up  hope  of  finding  out  their  status  anytime 
soon . 

The  Nansemond  Indians,  along  with  five  of  the  eight  total  state 
recognized  tribes  in  Virginia,  filed  letters  of  intent  with  the  bureau 
years  ago,  said  Liz  Walker,  government  affairs  consultant  for  the  Virginia 
Indian  Tribal  Alliance  for  Life. 

Then  "in  2000  they  filed  more  formal  petitions  and  have  heard  nothing 
since  then,"  Walker  said.  With  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Jamestown  approaching,  the  lack  of  recognition  makes  Lockamy  hesitant  to 
help  in  festivities. 

"It's  the  principle  of  the  thing,"  he  said.  "If  400  years  later  we  still 
are  not  recognized,  why  should  we  bother  with  the  celebration." 

To  receive  the  recognition,  tribes  must  prove  to  the  bureau  that  they 
are  historic  and  have  "continuously  existed  as  a political  entity  since  a 
time  when  the  federal  government  broadly  acknowledged  a political 
relationship  with  all  Indian  tribes." 

That  shouldn't  be  hard  for  the  Nansemond  Indians.  Their  tribe  dates  back 
to  the  1600s  as  part  of  the  empire  ruled  by  Powhatan,  Pocahontas'  father. 
The  Government  Accountability  Office  began  reviewing  the  recognition 
process  in  late  2001  when  it  discovered  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  "ill  equipped  to  provide  timely  responses  to  tribal  petitions  for 


federal  recognition." 

Bureau  officials  estimated  a few  years  ago  that  it  could  take  as  long  as 
15  years  to  wade  through  just  the  applications  they  had  in  hand. 

Limited  resources  and  ineffective  procedures,  the  report  said,  had 
severely  clogged  the  system. 

The  bureau's  process  for  evaluating  an  application  was  originally 
designed  to  take  two  years. 

According  to  Thursday's  testimony,  additional  staff  have  been  hired  to 
improve  the  response  times. 

At  current  staffing  levels,  the  Accountability  Office  estimates  that  it 
still  could  take  as  long  as  four  or  more  years  to  work  through  the  stacks 
of  applications  under  review,  not  including  what's  still  coming  in. 

The  bureau  isn't  the  only  way  to  receive  formal  recognition.  Tribes  can 
also  get  recognized  through  an  act  of  Congress  or  by  an  executive  order  of 
the  president. 

Because  of  the  wait,  six  of  the  Virginia  tribes  have  decided  to  start 
pursuing  those  other  avenues. 

Reach  Stephanie  Heinatz  at  222-5563 
or  stephanie.heinatz@pilotonline.com. 

Reach  Phyllis  Speidell  at  222-5556 
or  phyllis. speidell@pilotonline.com. 
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Decision  remains  far  off  on  Wampanoag  petition 
By  SEAN  GONSALVES 
STAFF  WRITER 
February  11,  2005 

MASHPEE  - The  good  news  for  tribes  seeking  federal  recognition  is  that 
the  bureaucratic  process  is  moving  a bit  faster  since  2001. 

The  bad  news  is  that  it  will  take  several  years  to  clear  the  existing 
backlog  of  petitions  - including  that  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  - according 
to  a Congressional  report  on  "Indian  issues"  released  yesterday. 

The  Mashpee  tribe  is  third  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  "ready  for 
active  consideration"  list  - unchanged  since  1996. 

Once  their  petition  moves  to  top  of  that  list,  it  will  be  deemed  "under 
active  consideration"  with  the  bureau. 

As  of  last  week,  there  were  seven  petitions  under  "active  consideration" 
with  another  12  on  the  bureau's  "ready  for  active  consideration"  list. 

Yesterday's  report,  compiled  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (the 
audit  and  investigative  arm  or  Congress)  is  a follow-up  to  a 2001  GAO 
report  that  recommended  ways  the  Interior  Department  could  make  the 
federal  recognition  process  more  timely. 

In  response  to  those  recommendations,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  is  part  of  the  Interior  Department,  has  increased  staff. 

Staff  shortages  are  at  the  heart  of  the  backlog  that  has  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  make  decisions  on  tribal  petitions 
within  the  bureau's  own  two-year  time  frame,  the  report  said. 

In  2001,  GAO  auditors  said  it  could  take  up  to  15  years  to  evaluate  the 
19  petitions  under  review  or  "ready  for  active  consideration"  at  that  time. 

They  also  recommended  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  develop  a strategy  to 
improve  the  timeliness  of  petition  decisions  and  that  bureau  officials  be 
more  responsive  to  municipal  authorities  or  property-owners  seeking 
information  about  the  process  and  the  impact  federal  recognition  might 
have  on  their  communities. 


Yesterday's  report  noted  several  improvements  within  the  bureau  since 
2001.  The  improvements  include  hiring  two  new  staff  members,  which  enables 
the  bureau  to  field  a staff  of  three  research  teams,  consisting  of  a 
cultural  anthropologist,  a historian  and  a genealogist.  These  research 
teams  are  the  ones  who  recommend  approval  or  rejection  of  petitions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  who  then  issues  a final  ruling. 

Increased  budget 

Among  the  criteria  bureau  researchers  evaluate  is  whether  the  tribe 
demonstrated  a continuous  genealogical  and  cultural  link  to  a historic 
Indian  tribe. 

Noting  that  a positive  finding  on  petitions  "can  dramatically  affect 
economic  and  social  conditions  for  the  tribe  and  surrounding  communities," 
GAO  auditors  noted  that  additional  budget  money  was  allocated  to  the 
agency  in  2003  and  2004,  which  allowed  the  bureau  to  hire  two  outside 
contractors  to  respond  to  the  many  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA) 
requests  from  media  outlets,  advocacy  groups,  municipal  governments,  and 
private  citizens. 

Tribes  that  receive  full  federal  recognition  become  quasi-sovereign 
governments  and  are  eligible  for  educational  and  economic  benefits,  such 
as  small-business  assistance  and  health-care  services. 

In  some  cases,  federal  recognition  gives  a tribe  the  right  to  run 
gambling  operations  on  its  land.  The  Mashpee  Wampanoag  have  said  they  do 
not  intend  to  open  a gaming  facility  on  Cape  Cod  should  recognition  be 
granted . 

Last  week,  the  Interior  Department  unveiled  an  $11  billion  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  2006,  which  cuts  the  previous 
fiscal  year's  budget  by  $52  million  as  the  Bush  administration  seeks  to 
trim  government  programs. 

"While  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  has  taken 
a number  of  important  steps  to  improve  the  responsiveness  of  the  tribal 
recognition  process  it  still  could  take  four  more  years,  at  current  levels 
of  staff,  to  work  through  the  existing  backlog,"  GAO  Director  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  Robin  M.  Nazzaro  said  in  the  report. 

Yesterday,  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  President  Glenn  Marshall 
disagreed . 

"I  don't  think  the  BIA,  at  its  current  rate,  can  clear  up  the  backlog  in 
four  years  unless  everything  (on  each  of  the  petitions)  is  in  place  and 
everything  goes  100  percent  right." 

Marshall  estimated  that  it  would  take  12  years  for  the  BIA  to  make  a 
ruling  on  the  backlogged  petitions  before  the  agency  even  considers  the 
Mashpee  petition.  "And  that's  assuming  they  can  handle  three  petitions  a 
year. " 

But  one  bill  that  may  change  that  equation  is  H . R . 512,  co-sponsored  by 
U.S.  Reps.  William  Delahunt,  D-Mass.,  and  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif., 
chairman  of  the  Flouse  Resource  Committee. 

Mashpee  hearing  planned 

The  bill  requires  the  Department  of  Interior  to  give  an  expedited  review 
for  any  unrecognized  tribe  that  made  its  initial  application  before  Oct. 
17,  1988. 

The  Secretary  must  establish  a proposed  finding  within  six  months  of  the 
legislation's  enactment  and  a final  determination  no  more  than  one  year 
after  enactment,  though  the  bill  does  not  include  extra  money  for  the 
bureau . 

Yesterday,  Flouse  Resource  Committee  Aide  Matt  Streit  said  the  full 
committee  plans  to  hold  a public  hearing  on  the  bill  in  Mashpee  in  the 
near  future.  Marshall  said  he  was  told  it  would  likely  be  held  in  April. 

Meanwhile,  tribe  members  are  preparing  for  tribal  elections,  which  will 
be  held  on  Sunday. 

Tribal  president  Marshall  is  facing  off  against  Paula  Peters,  daughter 
of  the  late  Russell  Peters,  who  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  tribe's  early 
struggle  for  federal  recognition.  Peters  worked  as  a Cape  Cod  Times 
reporter  until  2003,  when  she  left  to  take  another  job. 

Marshall,  who  lobbied  both  Delahunt  and  Pombo  to  get  the  bureau  to  issue 


a ruling  on  the  tribe's  petition,  says  now  is  not  a good  time  to  change 
leadership. 

"I  disagree  this  is  not  a good  time  to  change  leadership  (within  the 
tribe),"  Peters  said  yesterday.  "In  fact,  I think  change  would  be 
refreshing. 

"Federal  recognition  has  been  a long  process  that  began  with  my  father 
in  1974  and  I've  followed  it  every  step  of  the  way." 

On  Monday,  tribal  lawyers  will  be  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  present  oral  arguments  in  a three-year-old  suit  in 
which  the  tribe  sought  court  intervention  to  compel  the  BIA  to  make  a 
ruling  on  the  Mashpee  petition. 

That  suit  was  initially  ruled  in  favor  of  the  tribe  by  Dudge  lames 
Robertson,  ordering  the  Interior  Department  to  issue  a final  ruling  on  the 
petition  by  Dec.  31,  2001.  But  the  Wampanoag  lost  on  appeal.  The  appellate 
court  sent  the  case  back  to  Robertson  for  further  review  in  2002. 
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Vt.  Legislature  faces  busy  week  ahead 
By  Ross  Sneyd  Associated  Press 
February  14,  2005 

MONTPELIER  - Senators  expect  to  debate  the  fate  of  the  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training's  regional  offices  this  week  as  they  consider 
midyear  adjustments  to  the  state  budget. 

State  energy  policy  will  also  be  on  the  agenda  in  the  Senate  this  week. 
And  in  the  Flouse  a bill  designed  to  protect  consumers  from  fraudulent 
telemarketing  practices  is  likely  to  be  debated.  In  a Senate  committee  a 
perennial  issue  that  always  it  politically  touchy  is  scheduled  for  a 
hearing:  whether  the  Abenaki  Indians  should  be  recognized  by  state 
government . 

Also  this  week.  Gov.  Dames  Douglas  is  likely  to  be  presented  with  a bill 
that  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  Democrats'  list  of  priorities.  Senate 
leaders  said  they  expected  to  concur  with  changes  made  by  the  House  in  a 
prescription  drug  importation  bill. 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  Tuesday  on  the  House  changes.  Douglas 
has  said  he  would  sign  the  bill  when  it  reaches  him,  which  is  expected  to 
be  the  end  of  the  week. 

Senators  will  be  moving  on  by  then  to  the  budget  adjustment  bill.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  supported  most  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  House 
in  the  more  than  $30  million  in  adjustments. 

But  the  Employment  and  Training  Department  issue  was  not  resolved. 

The  Douglas  administration  proposed  reorganizing  the  department,  sharply 
cutting  back  on  its  presence  in  six  of  the  12  communities  where  it  has 
offices . 

A number  of  lawmakers  opposed  the  plan,  fearing  that  the  offices  slated 
to  be  closed  or  scaled  back  would  end  up  offering  fewer  services  to  some 
of  the  state's  areas  of  highest  unemployment. 

Sen.  Vincent  Illuzzi,  R-Essex-Orleans,  has  been  one  of  the  most  vocal 
critics  and  he  wants  to  address  the  issue  as  part  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
state  budget.  He  has  been  particularly  concerned  about  the  offices  in 
Newport  and  St.  Albans,  which  he  says  are  areas  of  persistent  unemployment 
that  need  easy  access  to  state  resources. 

He  has  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  budget  bill  that  would  guarantee 
"delivery  of  services  to  employers  seeking  workers  and  the  unemployed 
seeking  work.  You  can't  effectively  deliver  those  services  operating  out 


of  the  trunk  of  your  car." 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairwoman  Ann  Cummings,  D-Washington,  said  her 
panel  would  be  looking  into  a couple  of  energy  issues. 

It  is  scheduled  to  review  a bill  that  would  require  the  state's 
utilities  to  maintain  a minimum  portfolio  of  renewable  energy  in  its  mix 
of  sources  of  electricity.  Representatives  of  the  Vermont  Yankee  nuclear 
power  plant  also  are  due  before  the  committee  as  they  seek  permission  to 
store  nuclear  fuel  waste  in  so-called  dry  casks.  The  reactor  is  quickly 
running  out  of  room  in  its  current  spent  fuel  storage  area,  which  is  a 
large  pool  of  water. 

House  Commerce  Committee  Kathy  Keenan,  D-St.  Albans,  said  she  expected  a 
bill  that  would  prohibit  telemarketing  companies  from  misrepresenting 
themselves  in  order  to  obtain  consumers'  bank  account  routing  codes  and 
then  deducting  money.  Keenan  said  the  practice  had  cropped  up  among 
companies  operating  outside  the  state. 

Indian  affairs  will  be  the  topic  of  the  Senate  Economic  Development 
Committee.  It  plans  a hearing  Tuesday  on  a proposed  resolution  by  Sen. 
Dulius  Canns,  R-Caledonia,  that  states  the  Legislature  "recognizes  the 
existence  of  the  Abenaki  people." 

That  has  been  a politically  touchy  topic  for  years  because  the  attorney 
general  and  others  have  feared  that  it  could  lead  to  federal  recognition 
of  the  tribe,  touching  off  potential  land  claims  and  a bid  to  operate 
gambling  businesses.  The  resolution  seeks  to  blunt  such  criticism. 

"While  this  recognition  is  not  intended  to  confer  any  special  rights 
upon  the  Abenaki  people,  such  as  claims  to  Vermont  lands  or  privileges  not 
extended  to  other  minority  groups,  it  is  intended  to  ensure  the  Abenaki 
people  receive  the  same  recognition  and  privileges  extended  by  the  state 
of  Vermont  to  any  other  minority  group,"  the  resolution  says. 
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No  Man's  Land 

George  Knapp,  Investigative  Reporter 
February  7,  2005 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a long  and  ugly  history  of  violating  promises  it 
has  made  to  Native  Americans,  especially  regarding  the  ownership  of  land. 

A Paiute  family  living  in  the  Pahrump  valley  is  learning  that,  even  today, 
land  ownership  can  change  hands  in  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

There  was  a time  when  all  of  the  land  in  the  Pahrump  valley  belonged  to 
the  Paiutes,  but  it  was  taken  away  after  white  settlers  arrived.  For  more 
than  50  years,  the  Sharpe  family  thought  it  had  the  title  to  160  acres  in 
the  valley.  Now,  it  has  learned,  the  government  is  taking  the  land  back. 
It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  been  done  to  Indians  for  a long  time,  but  who 
would  think  it  might  still  be  happening  in  the  21st  century. 

"It  was  his  dream  to  have  160  acres  here  and  farm  it,"  said  Fred  Sharpe. 
His  father,  Louie  Sharpe,  might  be  considered  the  original  Pahrump  valley 
land  speculator.  In  1946,  Louie  Sharpe  homesteaded  160  acres  of  scrubland 
in  the  valley  at  a time  when  Pahrump  consisted  of  a single  building.  The 
desolate  valley  meant  a tough  life  for  the  Paiute  family. 

Fred  Sharpe  said,  "It  was  kinda  hard,  all  of  his  children  working,  you 
know. " 

The  Sharpe  family  has  lived  in  the  valley  since  1860.  Fred  Sharpe's 
great,  great  grandfather  was  Chief  Tecopa,  the  leader  of  the  southern 
Paiutes,  whose  decision  to  peacefully  co-exist  with  white  settlers  earned 
him  a special  place  in  western  history. 


Tecopa  is  buried  in  Pahrump,  his  grave  is  the  site  of  an  historical 
marker.  His  people  owned  all  of  the  land  in  the  valley  before  whites 
arrived.  Tecopa' s descendents  say  they  tried  to  play  by  white  rules  when 
they  homesteaded  160  acres  that  no  one  else  wanted,  at  least,  not  in  the 
mid  1940s.  The  family  has  lived  in  a modest  dwelling  on  the  land  ever 
since,  barely  hanging  on. 

"I  hunted  out  there.  My  grandma  taught  me  to  hunt  rabbits.  We  ate 
rabbits  all  the  time.  It's  all  we  ever  knew.  Now  they're  tying  to  take 
this  away,"  Sharpe  said. 

But  a disturbing  letter  received  from  the  Nye  County  assessor  has  turned 
the  Sharpe's  world  upside  down.  Nye  County  was  informed  by  the  BLM  that 
the  land  did  not  belong  to  the  family  after  all.  The  BLM  investigated  the 
land's  title  after  inquiries  were  made  by  a prominent  Pahrump  developer. 

No  wonder  - the  land  is  directly  in  the  path  of  Pahrump 's  explosive 
growth,  and  someone  could  make  a bundle  if  the  grabbed  it. 

In  its  files,  BLM  discovered  a letter  written  in  1957  that  informed  the 
Sharpe's  their  original  paperwork  lacked  a signature.  No  signature,  no 
land.  Back  in  the  40s  there  were  no  government  people  in  the  valley  to 
sign  anything. 

Daron  Cox,  a Sharpe  family  friend,  says,  "They  didn't  have  anyone  out 
here  to  proof  it.  No  sheriff,  or  notary  to  check  it  out.  I think  he  did 
get  it  proofed  from  what  the  family  says  but  there  is  no  record  at  the 
BLM." 

When  BLM  came  out  to  inspect  the  land,  it  somehow  concluded  that  no  one 
was  living  here.  It's  unclear  how  anyone  could  miss  the  obvious  evidence 
of  a permanent  presence  on  the  property.  The  Sharpe  family  photo  album 
documents  the  family's  presence  on  the  land  dating  back  to  World  War  2. 
What's  more,  Nye  County  has  listed  the  property  on  its  tax  rolls  since 
1960  as  privately  owned,  patented  land.  Paying  those  property  taxes  was 
always  the  family's  top  priority,  even  if  it  meant  foregoing  luxuries, 
like  a refrigerator  or  a new  roof. 

Fred  Sharpe  said,  "Grew  up  hard.  It's  all  we  know.  Been  trying  to  hang 
onto  this  for  so  long  and  now  someone's  gonna  take  it?  Where  we  gonna  go?" 

The  BLM  says  its  hands  are  tied  and  it  can  no  longer  give  away  land. 
Since  the  Sharpe's  didn't  respond  to  1957  letter,  it  says,  the  land 
reverts  to  the  federal  government.  In  fact,  Nye  County  maps  show  the  land 
has  already  been  reclassified  as  BLM  disposable  property,  meaning  land- 
hungry  developers  could  come  calling  soon.  Thel60  acres,  after  all,  could 
be  worth  $10  million  or  more  in  today's  market. 

Daron  Cox  adds,  "Have  they  been  told  to  get  out?  Not  yet.  It's  coming.  I 
can  feel  it.  Any  day  they  can  come  out  here  and  say,  we're  putting  in  a 
school,  get  off.  Dust  like  that." 

"What  happens  to  the  family?  I don't  know.  Out  on  the  streets,  I guess," 
adds  Fred  Sharpe. 

The  Sharpe  family  has  talked  to  a few  lawyers  but  hasn't  found  one 
willing  to  go  up  against  the  BLM.  They've  also  made  inquiries  to  Senator 
Harry  Reid's  office. 

You  may  ask  if  it's  just  a matter  of  a missing  signature,  why  can't  the 
BLM  accept  a signature  now? 

The  way  it  was  explained  to  the  I-Team  is  that  a few  years  ago,  the  law 
was  changed  regarding  the  transfer  of  government  land  to  private  parties. 
The  BLM  thinks  that  law  is  retroactive  in  the  case  of  the  Sharpe's  and 
that  the  bureau  doesn't  have  the  authority  to  follow  through  on  the 
original  deal. 

The  I-Team  has  seen  correspondence  that  shows  there  is  disagreement 
within  BLM  on  this  issue. 

A 60-year-old  paperwork  snafu  could  mean  that  a Native  American  family 
will  soon  be  homeless. 

The  Sharpe  family  has  lived  on  160  acres  of  homesteaded  land  in  the 
Pahrump  valley  since  the  1940s.  But  the  BLM  recently  informed  the  family 
that  the  land  doesn't  belong  to  them,  even  though  they've  been  paying 
taxes  on  it  all  these  years.  The  property  could  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
developers  instead. 

"It's  wrong.  It's  very,  very  wrong,"  states  Ed  Sharpe.  His  family  has 
lived  on  the  parcel  in  the  Pahrump  valley  since  homesteading  the  land  in 


the  mid  1940s.  Although  it's  been  tough  to  make  ends  meet,  they've  been 
paying  thousands  of  dollars  in  property  taxes  each  year  for  more  than  half 
a century. 

Nye  County  has  listed  the  Sharpe's  as  the  owners  for  decades.  But  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  decided  the  land  does  not  belong  to  the 
Sharpe's  because  of  a paperwork  oversight. 

Louie  Sharpe,  who  filed  the  original  homestead,  failed  to  get  a final 
signature  from  a designated  official.  The  Sharpe's  say  that's  not  true. 

"I  think  my  dad  did  sign  but  they  lost  it,  you  know,"  said  Fred  Sharpe. 

The  BLM  sent  a letter  to  the  Sharpe's  in  1957  to  tell  them  about  the 
missing  signature,  but  never  communicated  again.  Now,  with  explosive 
growth  in  the  Pahrump  valley,  a developer  named  Richard  Hafen  sparked  an 
inquiry  into  the  status  of  the  Sharpe  land,  which  sits  on  Hafen  Ranch  Road, 
next  door  to  Hafen  Elementary. 

The  inquiry  prompted  the  BLM  to  determine  that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
government.  Already,  maps  show  the  land  is  on  the  BLM's  list  of  disposable 
property  and  presumably  will  be  up  for  grabs  by  developers. 

Daron  Cox,  friend  to  the  Sharpe  family,  says,  "It's  just  ridiculous.  I 
can't  believe  anyone  taking  something  like  this." 

Daron  Cox  thinks  taking  away  the  Sharpe's  land  is  all  the  more  poignant 
since  this  family  is  directly  descended  from  Chief  Tecopa,  the  Paiute 
peacemaker  who  helped  pave  the  way  for  white  settlement  of  the  entire 
region . 

The  family  thinks  there  are  holes  in  the  BLM's  story.  For  one  thing,  in 
1981,  the  BLM  installed  property  markers  there,  but  reported  that  no  one 
was  living  there. 

Ridiculous,  the  family  says.  "Nobody  living  on  the  property?  Look  at 
these  trees.  Somebody's  been  living  out  here  quite  awhile,"  Fred  Sharpe 
commented.  Generations  of  the  Sharpe  family,  in  fact,  have  lived  there. 

The  family  photo  album  proves  it. 

BLM  told  the  I-Team  that  it's  hands  are  tied,  and  it  can't  return  the 
land  to  the  Sharpe's,  yet  it's  own  land  expert  is  quoted  in  a letter  as 
saying  it  shouldn't  be  difficult  to  do  exactly  that. 

"They  should  be  given  the  patent  the  same  way  they  were  doing  back  in 
1949.  Dust  sign  it  and  give  it  to  them,"  Daron  Cox  stated. 

BLM  told  the  I-Team  that  it  offered  to  let  the  Sharpe's  buy  the  land  at 
fair  market  value  - $10  million  or  more,  which  considering  their 
financial  position,  is  like  telling  them  they  have  an  option  to  buy  some 
acreage  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip.  It's  not  very  realistic. 

Unless  something  dramatic  happens,  the  Sharpe  family  will  lose  its  land, 
a position  not  exactly  unfamiliar  to  Native  Americans. 

As  Ed  Sharpe  puts  it,  "It's  happened  before." 

"The  clock  is  ticking,  I guess,"  were  Fred  Sharpe's  words. 

The  Sharpe's  have  contacted  Senator  Harry  Reid,  whose  office  told  the  I- 
Team  the  senator  wants  to  help  but  isn't  quite  sure  how  to  do  it.  An  act 
of  Congress  might  be  needed,  and  that  could  take  a few  years. 

The  BLM  says  it  has  no  immediate  plans  to  put  the  land  up  for  sale,  but 
admits  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  such  a sale  either. 

Georke  Knapp  and  the  I-Team  will  keep  you  informed  as  the  story  progresses. 
Copyright  2000  - 2005  WorldNow  and  KLAS-TV.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Taylor:  'Preserving  Hopi  will  be  our  legacy' 
by:  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  / Hopi 
February  10,  2005 

I have  on  occasion  been  both  amused  and  disheartened  at  how  non-Native 


people  regard  American  Indians  when  it  comes  to  environmental  matters. 

There  is  the  romantic  notion  held  by  environmental  extremists  that 
indigenous  people  are  so  at  one  with  nature  that  we  leave  no  footprints  on 
the  land:  Iron  Eyes  Cody  in  the  television  advertisements , shedding  a tear 
as  he  gazes  over  the  polluted  landscape. 

Then  there  are  the  environmentalists  who  turned  the  other  way  for 
decades  as  corrupt  corporate  and  federal  government  officials  exploited 
the  vast  timber,  oil,  water  and  coal  resources  on  Native  lands. 

David  R.  Lewis,  in  the  American  Indian  Quarterly,  noted  the  willingness 
of  environmental  activists  to  join  with  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  block  mining  of 
the  San  Francisco  Peaks  here  in  Arizona,  yet  oppose  Makah  tribal  whale 
hunts  in  Washington  state. 

"You  find  a lot  of  environmentalists  who  are  only  too  happy  to 
appropriate  the  words  of  Chief  Seattle,  or  take  the  thinking  of  other 
great  people  of  Native  history  about  the  environment,"  wrote  Suzan  Shown 
Harjo,  a Cheyenne/Muskogee  and  director  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute,  an 
Indian  rights  group  based  in  Washington.  "There  are  people  who  are  only 
too  happy  to  adopt  those  trappings  as  their  own  and  continue  to  disregard 
the  living  people  who  are  related  to  that  legacy." 

The  Hopi  Tribe  is  in  the  midst  of  a thirsty  struggle  for  survival.  A 
recent  federal  study  confirmed  that  the  Navajo  Aquifer  - our  only  source 
of  water  for  drinking  and  ceremonial  purposes  - is  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  Hopi  people  for  the  generations  to  come. 

Stewardship  over  the  land  is  integral  to  Hopi  beliefs.  Water  from  the 
aquifer  is  used  in  Hopi  ceremonies.  The  aquifer  feeds  springs  and  washes 
on  sacred  lands.  It  is  crucial  to  the  Hopi  way  of  life  that  the  aquifer  be 
preserved . 

Yet  water  from  the  aquifer  is  being  used  to  slurry  coal  from  the  Black 
Mesa  Mine,  located  on  Hopi  and  Navajo  lands,  to  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.  The  Hopi  Tribe  is  demanding  that  Peabody  Energy, 
which  operates  the  mine,  stop  using  water  from  the  aquifer  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Meanwhile,  lawsuits  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  others  will  likely  force  at 
least  the  temporary  closure  of  the  Mohave  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  environmental  upgrades.  The  Hopi  people  are  not  opposed  to  the 
environmental  upgrades  of  Mohave  being  demanded  by  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  plaintiffs  to  the  suit. 

The  energy  leases  were  signed  in  the  1960s  during  the  height  of  the 
federal  government's  paternalistic  policies  and  during  the  infancy  of  our 
modern  tribal  government,  and  so  it  is  to  no  one's  surprise  that  a water 
slurry  coal  transport  line  was  constructed.  At  the  tribe's  insistence, 
over  concern  of  the  impact  to  the  Hopi ' s only  water  supply,  a 
"transportation  study"  was  conducted  in  the  early  1990s.  The  study 
looked  at  various  options  and  in  the  end  ruled  out  a rail  line  as 
unfeasible,  recommending  an  imported  water  supply  for  the  continuation  of 
the  slurry  line. 

A cash  economy  has  changed  the  lives  of  the  Hopi  who  once  relied  on 
subsistence  farming.  Today,  the  mine  generates  $7.7  million  in  coal  and 
water  royalties  - about  a third  of  Hopi's  tribal  government  revenues. 

Closure  of  the  plant  and  the  mine  will  force  the  tribal  government  to 
initiate  massive  layoffs  and  cuts  in  essential  government  services, 
including  education,  law  enforcement  and  programs  for  the  elderly. 

The  Hopi  are  a poor  people.  Closure  of  Black  Mesa  and  Mohave  will  result 
in  an  economic  disaster. 

The  need  to  preserve  the  Navajo  Aquifer  is  not  in  dispute.  But  what  also 
is  not  in  dispute  is  the  need  to  import  water  to  Hopi.  We  need  imported 
water  to  prevent  the  permanent  closure  of  the  Black  Mesa  and  Mohave.  And 
we  need  imported  water  to  generate  additional  economic  development  to 
ensure  the  viability  of  the  Hopi  homeland. 

Without  imported  water  to  provide  for  the  future  of  the  Hopi,  our  young 
people  will  continue  to  leave  our  homeland  to  seek  opportunity  elsewhere. 
Our  economy,  our  culture  and  our  way  of  life  will  shrivel  and  die. 

The  Hopi  tribal  government  - the  Tribal  Council  and  village  leaders  - 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  past  year  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Hopi 
people  will  have  the  water  they  need  for  the  future. 


We  have  been  working  with  operators  of  the  mine  and  power  plant  to 
develop  a 120-mile  pipeline  to  import  water  to  Hopi  from  the  Coconino 
Aquifer.  The  water  will  be  used  to  slurry  the  coal  and  preserve  the  Navajo 
Aquifer.  We  also  have  acquired  the  rights  to  Colorado  River  water  in  the 
Cibola  Basin. 

The  C-Aquifer  pipeline  will  prevent  the  permanent  closure  of  the  mine 
and  the  power  plant.  We  also  hope  the  pipeline  can  be  expanded  to  provide 
water  for  economic  development  on  Hopi. 

We  on  Hopi  are  continually  confronted  with  environmentalists  who  have  no 
grasp  on  the  complexities  of  energy  production.  They  contend  the  best  hope 
for  Hopi ' s future  lies  with  renewable  energy  projects,  yet  they  fail  to 
realize  we  have  no  transmission  inf rastructure,  no  way  to  get  the  power  to 
market,  no  current  buyers  and  no  contracts.  Without  contracts  to  buy  the 
power,  no  one  will  finance  the  project.  And  no  one  will  buy  the  power 
unless  we  can  deliver  it. 

We  have  embarked  on  a strategy  to  develop  an  energy  economy  on  Hopi  so 
that  we  can  market  our  voluminous  coal  resources  and  create  jobs  and 
opportunity  on  our  homeland  for  generations  to  come.  We  plan  to  produce 
and  sell  power  through  facilities  owned  and  operated  by  Hopi  people.  We 
intend  to  use  clean  air/clean  coal  technology.  We  are  meeting  with 
potential  investors  in  bio-diesel  fuels  and  ethanol.  We  are  investigating 
joint  ventures  in  renewable  energies  such  as  solar  and  wind  power. 

The  exploitative  agreements  for  coal  and  water  royalties  unwittingly 
entered  into  decades  ago  by  prior  Hopi  and  Navajo  leadership  will  be  a 
matter  of  history.  We  will  succeed.  And  we  will  do  so  despite  the 
opposition  of  environmental  extremists  who  are  fighting  our  every  step 
toward  progress.  These  environmental  groups  are  using  Hopi  people  as 
fronts  to  further  their  cause.  They  are  twisting  Hopi  prophecies  and 
teachings  to  further  their  own  goals,  with  no  regard  for  the  Hopi  people 
who  are  struggling  to  survive  on  the  Hopi  homeland. 

I find  it  offensive  that  environmentalists  will  appear  at  public 
hearings  and  speak  of  a concern  for  the  future  of  Hopi  and  the  need  to 
preserve  Hopi  ways,  then  return  to  their  upscale  Scottsdale  homes  and  man- 
made "water  playground,"  leaving  the  Hopi  to  make  do  on  a parched 
reservation  with  no  infrastructure,  no  jobs,  no  opportunity  and  no  future. 

These  groups  and  individuals  speak  out  against  development  of  the 
Coconino  Pipeline  as  a means  of  providing  6,000-acre  feet  of  water  per 
year  to  keep  Black  Mesa  and  Mohave  operating,  despite  the  fact  the  aquifer 
is  already  providing  60,000  acre  feet  of  water  per  year  to  fuel  three 
other  power  plants  - 10  times  the  amount  of  water  Hopi  is  seeking. 

These  groups  and  individuals  talk  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  Navajo 
Aquifer,  yet  oppose  every  effort  to  import  the  water  needed  so  that  we  can, 
indeed,  preserve  the  aquifer.  And  they  claim  they  are  doing  so  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Hopi  people. 

Stewardship  over  the  land  is  very  much  a part  of  the  Hopi  way  of  life. 

We  have  lived  on  our  ancestral  lands  for  more  than  1,200  years.  We  have 
learned  to  preserve  our  precious  resources  long  before  this  country  became 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  long  before  where  we  live  was  called  the 
state  of  Arizona. 

Preserving  our  homeland  will  be  the  legacy  of  Hopi  people,  not  the 
environmentalists . 

Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Hopi  Tribe. 
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U.S.  snubbed  over  Indian  rights  issue 

Indian  leaders  from  Latin  America  boycotted  a U.S.  reception  to  protest  a U.S.  stand  on  the  rights 
of  indigenous  peoples. 

By  PABLO  BACHELET 
Miami  Herald 
February  9,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Dohn  Maisto,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  raised  his  glass  to  propose  a toast.  He  wanted  to  "welcome  and 
honor"  the  participants  of  an  OAS  conference  on  indigenous  rights  in  the 
Americas . 

The  United  States  was  hosting  a reception  for  about  150  indigenous 
representatives  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  who  are  in  Washington  this 
week  for  a fifth  round  of  negotiations  on  an  Inter-American  Declaration  on 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples. 

But  most  of  the  indigenous  leaders  had  purposefully  skipped  the  event 
Monday  night  to  protest  Washington's  position  on  the  declaration,  giving 
the  cavernous  foyer  of  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  an  especially  empty  feel. 

'WE  ARE  NOT  HAPPY' 

"A  boycott  at  the  U.S.  reception  was  our  way  of  saying  that  we  are  not 
happy  with  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States,"  said  Azelene 
Kaingaing,  a Brazilian  indigenous  leader  and  vice  president  of  the 
Americas  Indian  caucus. 

U.S.  officials  insisted  that  the  boycott  had  little  impact  and  that  the 
reception  was  still  a success.  They  said  that  about  300  people  were 
invited  and  that  more  than  250  attended. 

"We  didn't  notice  anything,  of  a large  group  of  people  not  being  there," 
said  Olwyn  Staples,  the  spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  OAS  delegation. 

The  OAS  declaration,  if  it  comes  to  pass,  would  be  a historic  document. 

For  the  first  time,  it  would  enshrine  the  rights  of  the  40  million 
indigenous  people  in  the  hemisphere  and  perhaps  set  a legal  precedent  for 
Indians  elsewhere. 

Unconcerned  with  the  boycott,  Maisto  said  in  his  welcome  speech  that  the 
U.S.  government  was  "proud  of  its  long-standing  commitment  to  tribal 
sovereignty."  He  also  quoted  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice,  who  said 
during  her  confirmation  hearing  that  the  Bush  administration  was 
"concerned  about  the  indigenous  peoples  . . . trying  to  find  their 
rightful  place  in  a political  and  economic  system." 

WORDING  OPPOSED 

Earlier  Monday,  as  the  delegates  from  34  countries  discussed  draft 
language  for  the  declaration,  U.S.  officials  had  objected  to  proposed 
language  that  Indians  have  a "right  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
environment."  Kaingaing  said  that  is  a "defining  characteristic  that 
makes  our  people  different." 

But  the  United  States,  considering  the  wording  vague,  put  forward 
language  on  harmful  contaminants  and  procedures  to  correct  them.  As  no 
agreement  was  reached,  the  delegations  decided  to  move  on  to  other 
sections  of  the  declaration. 

But  the  boycott  of  the  U.S.  reception  also  reflected  just  how  the  talks, 
which  started  in  2003,  have  become  a grinding  affair  for  one  of  the  OAS's 
most  ambitious  initiatives. 

"Sometimes  in  a negotiation,  you  go  slow  and  then  you  have  a 
breakthrough,"  Maisto  told  journalists  at  the  reception.  "We're  working 
very  hard." 

The  U.S.  government  isn't  the  only  one  being  difficult,  said  3uan  Leo'n, 
a Guatemalan  diplomat  of  Indian  origin.  Many  Latin  American  nations  worry 
that  giving  indigenous  groups  too  much,  such  as  the  right  to  rule  their 
lands,  could  open  the  doors  to  autonomy  or  even  independence  movements. 

TOUGH  ISSUES  REMAIN 

Even  what  appears  to  be  mundane  semantics  can  stall  talks  at  times.  For 
months,  negotiators  discussed  whether  it  was  a declaration  for  indigenous 
"peoples"  or  for  "populations." 


And  the  two  sides  haven't  even  begun  to  tackle  some  of  the  stickiest 
issues,  like  the  territorial  rights  of  Indians.  "There  are  indigenous 
peoples  who  want  absolute  control  over  that  territory,  where  the  Indian 
authorities  would  be  in  charge,"  Leo'n  said. 
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Appeals  court  sides  with  tribe  in  trust  land  dispute 
February  10,  2005 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Wednesday  handed  the  Narragansett  Tribe  a 
much-needed  victory  in  one  of  its  many  battles  with  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island . 

The  tribe  and  the  state  have  been  at  odds  over  gaming,  jurisdiction, 
taxation  and  a host  of  other  issues.  Many  times,  the  tribe  has  been  at  the 
losing  end  of  the  stick. 

But  in  a unanimous  decision,  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  backed  the 
tribe's  bid  to  have  31  acres  placed  in  trust  for  a housing  project.  A 
three-judge  panel  rejected  the  state's  attempt  to  block  the  acquisition, 
which  has  been  tied  up  in  litigation  since  1998. 

The  decision,  however,  left  open  a key  question  that  is  likely  to  lead 
to  even  more  debate.  The  court  cautioned  that  it  did  not  determine  whether 
the  state's  criminal  and  civil  laws  will  apply  to  the  parcel. 

That  issue  is  at  the  heart  of  yet  another  tribal-state  dispute  before 
the  1st  Circuit.  On  Duly  14,  2002,  state  police  troopers  raided  the 
Narragansett  Reservation  in  order  to  shut  down  a smokeshop  deemed  to  be  in 
violation  of  state  law. 

A federal  judge  sanctioned  the  raid,  saying  the  state  was  within  its 
rights  to  enforce  state  criminal  law  on  tribal  lands.  The  1st  Circuit 
heard  arguments  in  the  case  last  September  and  a decision  is  pending. 

The  trust  land  and  the  smokeshop  cases  both  raise  similar  questions 
about  the  extent  of  the  tribe's  rights  as  a federally-recognzied  entity. 
Like  several  others  in  New  England,  the  Narragansetts  fall  under  a land 
claims  settlement  act  that  grants  the  state  certain  authority  over  tribal 
lands . 

Gov.  Donald  Carcieri,  a Republican,  and  local  officials  argued  that  the 
settlement  act  bars  the  BIA  from  taking  land  into  trust  for  the  tribe.  But 
the  1st  Circuit  rejected  this  line  of  thought,  saying  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  suggest  that. 

The  Rhode  Island  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  "does  not  preclude  the 
[Interior]  Secretary  from  acquiring  additional  lands  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Narragansetts, " Dudge  Duan  R.  Torruella  wrote  for  the 
majority. 

The  court  also  rejected  the  state's  numerous  challenges  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934.  The  state 
tried  to  strike  down  the  provision  of  the  law  that  allows  the  BIA  to  take 
land  into  trust,  saying  Congress  didn't  provide  adequate  standards. 

The  court  likewise  dismissed  the  state's  argument  that  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934  does  not  apply  to  the  Narragansetts  because 
they  weren't  recognized  at  the  time.  Newly-recognized  tribes  "shall  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  available  to  other  federally 
recognized  historic  tribes  by  virtue  of  their  government-to-government 
relationship  with  the  United  States,"  the  court  said,  quoting  the  BIA's 
regulations . 

With  the  decision,  the  1st  Circuit  joins  the  2nd  Circuit  in  rejecting 
state  attempts  to  limit  the  rights  of  New  England  tribes  In  a trust  land 
dispute  involving  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  of  Connecticut, 


state  officials  had  unsuccessfully  raised  many  of  the  same  arguments 
presented  in  the  Narragansett  case. 

Tribes  across  the  nation  have  been  closely  watching  the  Narragansett 
case  for  fear  that  the  IRA's  land-into-trust  provision  could  be  found 
unconstitutional.  The  issue  has  been  up  in  the  air  ever  since  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  raised  it  in  a case  involving  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  a 
dispute  still  in  litigation. 

The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  through  their  joint  Tribal  Supreme  Court  project,  filed  an  amicus 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  Narragansetts . The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws, 
who  were  in  a similar  situation  to  the  Narragansetts  in  the  late  1970s, 
also  filed  a brief. 

The  31  acres  at  issue  are  located  in  the  town  of  Charlestown.  The  land 
is  adjacent  to  the  existing  Narragansett  Reservation  but  is  separated  by  a 
town  road.  Town  officials  fear  the  tribe  will  try  to  start  a gaming 
establishment  on  the  land  but  the  1st  Circuit  said  the  worries  were  not 
supported  by  the  record. 
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Oakland  church  bans  Lakota  funeral 

Pastor  says  Indian  drum  ceremony  inappropriate  for  Christian  institution 
By  Laura  Ernde,  STAFF  WRITER 
February  8,  2005 

OAKLAND  - It  may  be  called  the  American  Indian  Baptist  Church,  but  this 
Oakland  house  of  worship  has  made  it  clear  that  a traditional  Lakota 
funeral  ceremony  is  not  welcome  there. 

Deacon  Paul  Brown  said  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  have  a Lakota  drum 
ceremony  inside  a Christian  church. 

And  the  deacon  is  not  willing  to  hand  over  the  pulpit  to  a medicine  man 
without  a pre-service  interview. 

"It's  like  having  two  religions  trying  to  meet  at  the  same  place,"  said 
Brown,  73,  who  is  a Chickasaw  Indian.  "In  the  Bible,  you  can't  serve  two 
masters . " 

As  a result  of  the  conflict,  the  family  of  American  Indian  activist 
Muriel  Waukazoo  said  they'll  hold  her  funeral  elsewhere. 

"We'd  like  to  do  it  in  a traditional  way.  That's  what  my  mother  believed. 
That's  what  she  fought  for  all  her  life,"  Martin  Waukazoo  said . Embracing 
tradition 

The  church,  at  1315  102nd  Ave.,  was  founded  in  the  1950s  by  Southern 
Baptists  who  wanted  to  provide  a place  of  worship  to  American  Indians 
who  held  Christian  beliefs  but  were  not  accepted  at  white  churches.  Brown 
said . 

Brown  said  the  incident  made  him  realize  the  church  needs  to  have  a 
written  policy  on  use  of  the  church  to  prevent  future  misunderstandings. 

The  church  is  affiliated  with  the  California  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
but  has  the  right  to  make  its  own  decisions  about  the  use  of  its 
facilities,  said  Terry  Barone,  leader  of  the  convention's  communications 
group . 

Several  members  of  the  small  congregation  joined  the  Waukazoos  at  the 
church  Monday  night  in  an  attempt  to  change  church  officials'  minds. 

Cindi  Adams  of  Oakland,  a member  of  the  church  since  the  mid-1980s,  said 
American  Indians  who  embrace  Christianity  shouldn't  have  to  give  up  their 
traditional  beliefs. 

"I  embrace  my  culture.  I respect  my  culture,  and  I have  a great  love  for 


my  culture.  And  for  someone  to  tell  me  there's  something  wrong  with  that, 
it  was  heart-wrenching  for  me,"  she  said. 


Continuing  the  fight 

Martin  Waukazoo  said  he  sees  the  conflict  as  a continuation  of  the 
civil  rights  battles  his  mother  waged  in  the  name  of  preserving  American 
Indian  cultural  traditions. 

In  1970,  she  climbed  Mount  Rushmore  with  other  women  elders  to  assert 
the  Lakota  claim  to  the  Black  Hills.  A year  later,  the  United  Natives  of 
America  voted  her  Indian  Woman  of  the  Year. 

Born  in  Rosebud,  S.D.,  her  Lakota  name  was  A Strong  Hearted  Woman.  But 
she  was  known  to  many  as  simply  "Grandma." 

She  died  Sunday  at  the  age  of  88. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
a Catholic  parish  in  San  Leandro.  The  church  will  host  funeral  services  at 
10:30  a.m.  Friday. 
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Bridging  Worlds  of  Misunderstanding 

Our  Uncle  Doe  remembers  how  Mama  Mencha  dried  tobacco  along  a river, 
raising  her  hands  to  pray  to  grandfather  sun. 

Mama  Mencha,  our  great-great  grandmother,  was  Kikapu  Indian.  U.S. 
history  books  say  the  Kikapua  (as  they  are  known  in  their  own  language) 
were  first  sighted  by  the  "white  man"  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Mama  Mencha  crossed  south  at  "the  pass  of  the  eagle"  (now  Eagle  Pass), 
giving  us  roots  in  two  countries.  She  settled  in  Nacimiento,  Mexico,  when 
our  people  were  pushed  into  Mexico  from  the  United  States  while  fleeing 
Indian  wars.  Our  uncle,  or  "Tio  Chema,"  as  we  call  him,  remembers  her 
stories  about  seeing  Santa  Anna  ride  by  on  his  horse.  The  Kikapu  (as  they 
are  known  in  Mexico)  were  given  land  by  the  Mexican  government  and 
unrestricted  passage  between  the  two  countries. 

Mama  Mencha  died  at  age  115  in  1937.  She's  buried  without  a marker  in  a 
private  family  cemetery  in  Waco,  Texas. 

Tio  Chema,  who  looks  like  the  Indian  head  on  an  old  nickel  and  likes  to 
go  to  the  powwows  in  Oklahoma,  is  a keeper  of  family  stories.  We  are  also 
Comanche  from  one  of  our  mother's  side  of  the  family,  but  those  stories 
have  been  lost.  A people  without  stories  is  a people  without  memory  or 
history.  Sometimes  all  that  remains  of  a people's  history  are  names  on 
birth  certificates,  sepia  photographs  and  stone  inscriptions  that  are 
later  misinterpreted  by  archeologists. 

Often  we  have  wondered,  when  do  Indians  cease  being  Indians--when  do 
they  lose  their  memory,  their  tongue? 

In  the  '40s,  as  the  animals  they  had  hunted  for  sustenance  were  killed 
off  in  Mexico,  the  Kikapua  (which  loosely  translates  as  "the  people  who 
keep  moving")  were  forced  to  follow  the  migrant  stream  into  the  United 
States.  They  camped  under  a bridge  in  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  and  became  known 
as  "the  bridge  people." 

Our  relatives,  however,  disliked  the  nickname.  "We  are  not  bridge  people. 
We  are  not  cardboard  people,"  they'd  say,  referring  to  the  cardboard  homes 
that  some  migrants  lived  in. 

But  the  moniker  has  new  meaning  for  us  nowadays,  as  we  find  ourselves 
bridging  nations  at  indigenous  summits.  At  conferences,  we  are  often  asked 
to  translate  for  Spanish-speaking  southern  indigenous  nations  and 
English-speaking  North  American  Indians. 

As  writers,  we  are  also  translators  of  cultures,  within  the  Latino 


communities,  between  native  people  and  mestizos,  and  between  Latino 
communities  and  oun  mainstream  readers.  At  other  times,  we  bring  to  our 
readers  knowledge  from  ethnic  scholars  that  might  otherwise  remain  locked 
in  ivory  towers.  We  often  say  we  are  "bridge  people"  who  help  to  bridge 
wide  cultural  gulfs  of  misunderstanding. 

We  remember  being  on  a bus  in  Mexico  City  when  a fair-haired  mother 
screamed  at  her  child,  who  was  slow  to  board,  "Don't  be  an  Indian." 

We  recall  how  an  instructor  friend  of  ours  participating  in  the  mother- 
daughter  program  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  told  the  girls  they  were  all  beautiful. 
When  one  girl  asked,  "Even  if  you  look  like  an  Indian,  Miss?"  the 
instructor  replied,  "Especially  if  you  look  like  an  Indian." 

It  reminds  us  of  our  own  childhoods,  of  thinking  we  were  ugly  because  we 
were  dark  and  Indian,  washing  our  skin  furiously,  hoping  we  would  wash  our 
color  away.  A friend  of  ours  remembers  going  to  bed  at  night  and  praying 
she  would  wake  up  blond.  Another  friend  says  that's  why  some  Latinas 
dress  with  garish  clothes,  makeup  and  baubles--to  cover  up  the  Indian. 

We  see  Chicanos  and  Latinos  as  people  from  four  directions  because  most 
of  us  are  a mixture  of  Indian,  European,  African  and  Asian.  This  mixture, 
however  historically  has  generally  been  viewed  by  both  Spaniards  and 
indigenous  people  as  contaminated  blood. 

During  the  debate  over  the  Columbus  Quincentennial  in  1992,  left  out  of 
the  discussion  were  the  vast  heirs--or  rather--the  product  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Americas,  the  mestizos.  We  concluded  then  that  the  Americas  will 
heal  its  racial  wounds  when  mestizos  not  only  stopped  hating  Indians,  but 
stopped  hating  themselves.  Part  of  the  healing  requires  that  we  all  start 
to  view  mestizos  as  one  group,  with  multiple  identities,  cultures  and 
histories,  albeit  begotten  of  war  and  conquest. 

Perhaps  a better  term  for  mestizos  is  bridge  people  who,  because  of 
their  unique  experience  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  conflict  that  created 
their  culture,  can  be  bridges  over  the  walls  of  prejudice. 

On  the  tree  of  humanity,  there  are  many  leaves  and  flowers,  but  to 
paraphrase  Cuban  patriot  lose  Marti,  our  trunk  will  always  be  indigenous. 


Indians  and  Mestizos  in  the  Americas 

lfonso  Perez  Espindola  Tenoch,  a holy  man  of  the  Lakota  nation  spiritual 
tradition  who  lives  in  Laredo,  Texas,  languishes  in  a Mexican  jail.  His 
"crime"  was  having  helped  lead  a "Peace  and  Dignity"  prayer  run  across 
the  Americas  in  1992. 

On  Oct.  11th  of  that  year,  thousands  of  runners  from  hundreds  of  Indian 
nations  from  North  and  South  America  met  in  the  ancient  pyramid  city  of 
Teotihuacan  Mexico  to  promote  indigenous  consciousness.  They  denounced 
500  years  of  abuses  against  the  indigenous  (otherwise  known  as  Indian) 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

A year  later,  Perez  was  arrested  in  Michoacan,  Mexico,  for  possessing 
peyote  that  he  was  taking  to  ceremonies  with  Huichol  Indians.  He  was 
accused  of  possessing  and  trafficking  drugs  authorized  only  for  use  in 
religious  ceremonies  by  Native  Americans. 

The  government  ceded  that  indigenous  people  have  the  right  to  perform 
peyote  ceremonies,  but  determined  that  the  Mexican-born  Perez  was  not 
"indigenous",  and  sentenced  him  to  10  years  in  prison. 

Many  governments  define  "Indians"  as  people  who  live  in  native 
communities  and  speak  only  a native  tongue.  When  an  Indian  moves  to  a city 
and  learns  Spanish  or  another  language,  he  or  she  is  no  longer  considered 
"indigenous",  but  "mestizo." 

Government  sources  estimate  that  there  are  40  million  Indians  in  North 
and  South  America.  Non-governmental  sources  put  the  figure  at  closer  to 
100  million.  The  discrepancy  in  numbers  is  attributed  to  the  large  amount 
of  "mestizos,"  or  racially  mixed  people,  who  consider  themselves  or  can 
be  considered  Indian,  yet  are  not  recognized  as  such  by  their  governments. 

While  human  rights  groups  throughout  the  Americas  call  for  Perez's 
release,  the  issue  of  who  is  and  who  isn't  "Indian"  remains  a familiar 
topic  to  Chicanos  and  other  Latinos. 

Tupac  Enrique,  a Chicano  from  Phoenix,  who  is  part  of  an  international 
alliance  fighting  for  Perez's  release,  says  that  governments  can  determine 
who  is  a citizen,  but  cannot  determine  people's  identities. 


Enrique,  who  is  of  the  Mexica  spiritual  tradition,  says  that  people 
around  the  world  determine  identity  differently  from  Western  governments. 
For  many  he  says,  "It's  not  racial.  We,  not  government,  have  been  keeping 
indigenous  identity  alive  for  500  years." 

Most  Chicanos  and  Latinos  are  at  least  part  Native  American  and  descend 
from  such  nations  as  Mexica,  Nahua,  Chichimeca,  Tarahumara,  Pueblo,  Kikapu, 
Tarascan,  Tlaxcalan,  Mixtec,  Zapotec,  Maya,  Quechua,  Mapuche  or  any  one 
of  hundreds  of  other  Indian  peoples. 

Many  of  our  own  friends  can  trace  their  ancestry,  lose  Barreiro,  born  in 
Cuba  and  editor  of  the  Native  American  journal  "Akwe:kon  Press"  at  Cornell 
University,  is  Guajiro.  Although  Cuba  and  other  Caribbean  governments 
claim  that  there  are  no  Indians  in  their  countries,  Barreiro  says  they  do 
in  fact  live  in  the  countryside,  where  Taino  traditions  are  upheld  by 
Guajiros  --  the  rural  population. 

Vivian  Lopez,  a counselor  in  Las  Cruces,  NM,  who  is  originally  from 
Tucson,  is  both  Yaqui  and  Apache,  and  considers  herself  Chicana.  "To  be 
Chicana  is  be  indigenous,"  she  says,  adding  that  she  was  raised  among 
people  who,  as  a form  of  cultural  resistance,  took  pride  in  not  being 
registered  as  Indians  with  the  government.  "I  don't  need  to  be  on  a 
Federal  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  list  to  know  who  I am." 

And  El  Paso,  Texas-born  Arturo  Flores,  a high-school  vice  principal  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  Huichol.  His  sense  of  identity  was  not  forged  simply 
by  his  physical  features,  but  by  ancient  traditions  which  his  family  has 
upheld  "I've  been  nurtured  by  the  same  food  my  ancestors  were  nurtured  by 
for  thousands  of  years." 

Like  us,  other  friends  can  trace  some,  but  not  all  of  their  ancestry. 

The  reason,  in  part,  is  the  role  the  Catholic  church  and  missions  played 
during  the  colonial  era  in  "reducing,"  or  culturally  obliterating  the 
Indian.  The  objective  was  to  create  a "Christian,"  and  that  meant  to 
spiritually  and  culturally  stamp  out  the  Indian. 

One  result  was  that  Indians  and  mestizos  developed  a hatred  towards  all 
things  Indian--  thus  a hatred  of  themselves,  which  led  to  a denial  of 
their  ancestry.  In  this  atmosphere,  "Flispanicized  Indians"  became 
"mestizos"  and  mestizos  became  "Spanish."  If  you  could  claim  one  drop  of 
European  blood,  you  did.  To  this  day,  many  Latinos  or  Flispanics  claim 
they  are  "pure"  white. 

Many  Latino  college  students,  aware  of  their  history,  have  long 
identified  with  their  indigenous  roots.  Chicano  students  at  St.  Cloud 
State  University  in  Minnesota,  for  example,  recently  staged  a hunger 
strike.  They  demanded  that  the  university  eliminate  the  "Hispanic" 
classification.  The  term,  they  maintain,  is  a negation  of  their  indigenous 
ancestry. 

As  Barreiro  says,  "Every  mestizo  is  one  less  Indian  --  or  one  more 
Indian  waiting  to  reemerge." 


"La  Migra"  Charts  a New  Trail  of  Tears 

"You're  late.  The  rooster  crowed  all  morning.  I knew  you  were  coming." 
Trini,  a curandera,  or  healer,  opens  the  screen  door  to  her  old  farm.  She 
lives  not  far  from  Hillsboro,  Texas,  where  around  1919,  a black  man  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  a mob. 

We  met  Trini  a few  years  ago,  while  driving  down  a country  road  that's 
no  more  than  a scratch  in  the  earth.  A handwritten  sign  that  read 
"TAMALES"  caught  our  eye.  And  that's  how  we  ended  up  talking  about  the 
message  of  the  rooster's  crow,  finding  miracles  in  candles  and,  of  course, 
her  famous  tamales. 

Trini 's  tamales  have  been  known  to  attract  people  from  as  far  away  as 
Dallas  to  these  black  lands  where  sweet  corn  grows  tall.  "Tierra  caliente, 
,"  Mexicans  call  it--or  "hot  earth." 

Ever  since  she  was  a child  she's  also  had  the  gift  for  divining.  She 
once  found  Spanish  gold  buried  under  a stick.  These  days,  white  farmers 
sometimes  ask  her  to  show  them  where  gold  is  buried  on  their  land.  They 
say  they've  seen  lights  dancing  on  the  earth  at  night--a  sign  of  buried 
treasure.  But  Trini  refuses--for  reasons  rooted  deep  in  American  history- 
-"because  of  what  the  white  man  did  to  the  black  man,  and  for  taking  the 
land  from  Mexico . " 


Tnini's  people  have  been  here  since  before  there  were  six  flags  flying 
over  Texas.  Her  grandparents  were  Cherokee  and  Mexican  Indians  who  liked 
to  eat  on  the  floor  and  asked  to  be  buried  in  a mountain  when  they  died-- 
the  Indian  way. 

Trini's  skin  is  as  brown  and  red  as  the  earth.  She  looks  like  she's 
always  been  here.  And  at  age  72,  she  can't  remember  a time  when  her 
relatives  weren't  here.  Though  she  was  born  in  these  parts,  she  doesn't 
speak  English  well,  and  cannot  read  nor  write. 

In  other  words,  Trini  would  be  a prime  suspect  for  la  migra--border 
patrol  agents  who  constantly  search  for  "illegal  aliens"--even  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  border.  If  Congress  has  its  way  and  adopts  a national  ID 
card  for  everyone,  it  is  people  like  Trini  who  will  be  constantly  asked 
to  produce  it. 

In  a great  irony  of  U.S.  history,  the  true  natives  of  this  land  have 
become  the  immigrants.  People  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  the 
farthest  are  stopped  and  questioned  because  "they  look  Hispanic"--meaning 
they  look  Indian. 

Canadian  or  European  immigrants,  though,  are  not  hunted  down  by  la  migra 
in  this  way.  To  us,  then,  our  nation's  immigration  policy  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  Indian  removal  policy  of  the  1800s,  when  Indians  were 
removed  from  their  lands  and  forced  into  Indian  Territory. 

During  that  era.  Native  Americans  were  forced  to  walk  the  Trail  of 
Tears--some  600  miles  without  food  or  shelter--to  Oklahoma,  which  became  a 
deportation  center,  according  to  Antonio  Bustamante,  an  historian  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Many  fell  along  the  way.  As  Bustamante  says, 

"There  were  many  trails  of  tears  for  each  group  that  was  removed." 

Today  another  trail  of  tears  exists.  People  indigenous  to  the  Americas 
are  being  removed  again- -through  deportation. 

Mexicans  and  Central  Americans  going  north  to  the  United  States  die  in 
boxcars,  car  trunks,  crawl  across  mountains,  and  trust  the  rivers  and 
deserts  with  their  lives.  They  must  risk  this  hazardous  journey  because  U. 
S.  laws  have  made  it  a crime  for  them  to  work  here,  and  have  branded  them 
as  criminals  not  worthy  of  human  rights--in  a land  that  was  formerly 
theirs . 

And  a man  can  still  go  free  for  shooting  a Mexican  in  the  back--as  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  Officer  Michael  Elmer  did  in  1994,  after  killing  an 
immigrant  and  then  burying  his  body  in  the  desert. 

In  indigenous  culture,  migration  is  part  of  a people's  evolution  and 
spiritual  journey.  Certain  places  are  deemed  sacred  because  a people  once 
passed  through  there.  In  ancient  picture  books  that  show  the  founding  of 
Mexico,  migration  was  depicted  symbolically  as  footprints  leaving  seven 
caves,  an  area  which  many  believe  to  be  the  present-day  Southwest. 

Some  Mexican  Americans  feel  they  are  hated  by  "gringos"  because  their 
Indian  faces  are  reminders  that  they  once  owned  the  land--that  they  were 
dispossessed  and  made  illegitimate  by  an  unjust  war.  Like  Trini,  Mexicans 
and  Central  Americans  are  not  immigrants.  They  have  the  land  written  on 
their  face,  the  age  of  the  land  etched  in  the  deep  color  of  their  skin. 

And  the  Hopi  of  the  Southwest  say,  they  are  just  following  their  right  to 
return  home. 

And  they  still  leave  footprints  in  the  desert. 
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Local  tribe  turns  down  federal  acknowledgment 
By  Clyde  L.  Stancil 
DAILY  Staff  Writer 
cstancil@decaturdaily.com 


340-2443 

MOULTON  - It's  not  that  the  Alabama  Department  of  Revenue  doesn't  want 
a group  of  American  Indians  in  Lawrence  County  to  be  exempt  from  sales 
taxes . 

It's  just  that  the  government  lawyers  want  them  to  do  it  the  right 
way.  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  officials  must  either  become  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  or  put  some  of  their  land  in  federal  trust. 

"If  they  will  do  that,  then  we  will  recognize  the  property  as  an 
Indian  reservation  (for  onsite  purchases  and  deliveries),"  said  D. 

Wade  Hope,  assistant  counsel  and  assistant  attorney  general  with  the 
Revenue  Department. 

So  far,  they  haven't  done  that,  and  CRIC  leaders  do  not  have  any  plans 
to  place  their  land  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  is  mainly 
because  the  agency  has  a history  of  mismanaging  funds,  said  CRIC  Vice 
Chairman  Steve  Bison. 

Hope  also  wants  county  Circuit  Judge  Philip  Reich  to  throw  out  an 
appeal  for  sales-tax  exemption  that  CRIC  made  late  last  year.  He  also 
asked  Reich  to  throw  out  the  claim  because  CRIC  made  the  same  mistake 
as  other  groups  by  filing  its  appeal  with  the  wrong  office. 

He  said  the  mistake  resulted  in  those  groups  losing  their  appeals.  It 
means  that  CRIC  could  lose  its  appeal  on  a technicality,  if  Reich 
sides  with  the  Revenue  Department.  The  department  has  twice  denied 
CRIC  the  exemption,  once  through  regular  channels  and  once  by  an 
administrative  law  judge. 

Reich  entered  a default  motion  on  CRIC's  behalf  in  December,  after  the 
Revenue  Department  failed  to  appear  in  Moulton.  He,  however,  gave  the 
agency  time  to  respond,  which  resulted  in  today's  hearing.  Hope  said 
the  agency  was  never  notified  because  CRIC  sent  the  appeal  notice  to 
the  wrong  office. 

Reich  took  the  Revenue  Department's  request  under  advisement.  Bison, 
whom  THE  DAILY  talked  to  via  telephone,  was  out  of  town  to  attend  a 
funeral  and  could  not  attend  the  hearing.  Reich  wants  him  to  call  the 
Revenue  Department's  attorney  when  he  returns. 

Without  federal  distinction,  Hope  said,  CRIC's  request  is  akin  to  a 
homeowners  association  asking  for  the  exemption. 

But  CRIC  Ambassador  Klieta  Bagwell  said  the  Revenue  Department  is 
still  treating  the  tribe  differently  because  they  are  Indians. 

"Like  we're  some  sort  of  different  people,"  she  said. 

Bison  said  the  Mowa  Choctaw  Indians,  whose  reservation  borders  Monroe 
and  Washington  counties,  have  a sales-tax  exemption  and  are  not 
federally  recognized  nor  do  they  have  land  in  federal  trust. 

"At  this  point  it's  a case  of  equal  protection  under  the  law,"  Bison 
said.  "How  can  one  (group)  be  favored  over  the  other?" 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Decatur  Daily. 
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Last  few  Whulshootseed  speakers  spread  the  word 

By  Erik  Lacitis 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

February  8,  2005 

AUBURN  - At  age  81,  she  is  a cultural  treasure  at  the  Muckleshoot 
Reservation,  even  though  she  doesn't  act  like  one  and  her  outward  demeanor 
can  sometimes  seem  a little  gruff. 

Ellen  Williams  is  the  last  person  alive  here  fluent  in  the  tribal 
language,  the  last  one  who  can  fully  understand  and  speak  a language  that. 


with  its  clicking  and  consonants  with  popping  sounds,  is  so  vastly 
different  from  English. 

Throughout  the  26  federally  recognized  tribes  in  this  state  that 
scenario  is  being  repeated,  with  elders  who  are  fluent  dwindling  to  a 
handful  in  each  tribe. 

When  she  recently  visited  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  College's  native- 
language  classroom,  Williams  was  tearfully  presented  with  a school  T-shirt 
by  Donna  Starr,  one  of  its  two  language  instructors. 

Starr  became  tearful  because  she  feels  so  strongly  about  preserving  the 
language,  Whulshootseed,  which  she  teaches  to  high-schoolers  four  days  a 
week.  Starr  learned  the  language  from  her  mother  and  then  took  classes  in 
the  language,  rating  her  fluency  as  intermediate.  But  she  has  Williams  to 
ask  for  correct  pronunciations  and  meanings. 

It's  not  an  easy  language  to  learn.  It  was  only  oral,  not  written,  until 

it  was  laboriously  recorded  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  using  international 

phonetic  symbols.  The  original  work  was  led  by  Thom  Hess,  a now-retired 
linguistics  professor  at  the  University  of  Victoria  in  British  Columbia. 
Williams  was  one  of  the  15  or  so  elder  Native  Americans  in  the  project. 

She  is  a Snoqualmie  but  has  lived  with  the  Muckleshoots  since  her  parents 
moved  to  Auburn  in  1945. 

Hess  and  two  others  are  the  authors  of  the  Lushootseed  dictionary  that 

covers  the  Native  American  language  that  was  spoken  from  Olympia  to  the 

Skagit  River  Valley.  Whulshootseed  is  one  of  its  varieties. 

One  of  the  motivations  for  Hess  to  spend  years  compiling  the  dictionary 
was  his  belief  that  a people's  culture  cannot  endure  without  its  language. 

"It's  theoretically  possible,  but  I can't  think  of  an  instance,"  he  said. 
"The  language  is  the  best  mirror  of  the  culture.  Each  of  our  words 
encapsulates  our  view  of  the  world." 

For  example,  regional  tribes  had  more  than  a dozen  words  for  salmon  and 
trout . 

"Salmon  were  so  very  important  to  their  way  of  life,"  said  Hess.  "They 
would  refer  to  the  different  species,  sex,  degree  of  maturity,  times  of 
the  year  they  returned,  whether  they  came  back  on  schedule  or  out  of 
schedule . " 

Language  classes 

At  the  tribal  college,  eight  to  12  high-schoolers  from  the  Virginia 
Cross  Native  Education  Center  show  up  for  the  language  classes. 

In  tribes  around  the  state,  it  is  with  such  youths  that  there  is  hope 
for  keeping  the  language  alive.  Often  tribal  leaders  themselves  cannot 
speak  the  native  tongue. 

For  the  Muckleshoots,  Willard  Bill  Sr.  is  the  tribal  historian,  but  he 
cannot  speak  the  language. 

"My  mother  really  understood  the  language,  but  then  she  went  to  boarding 
school,  and,  of  course,  the  Indian  language  was  not  allowed.  That's  when 
the  cycle  was  broken,"  he  said. 

From  the  1870s  until  the  1930s,  many  Native  American  children  were  taken 
from  their  families  and  placed  in  federal  boarding  schools,  had  their  hair 
cut,  and  were  punished  for  speaking  their  native  tongue. 

Bill  takes  solace  in  hearing  small  success  stories  about  preserving  the 
language.  He  had  heard  that  some  kids  were  using  it  to  talk  on  the 
playground,  he  said.  "Day-to-day  conversation.  That's  really  a 
breakthrough . " 

Starr  is  a very  patient  teacher. 

"They  aren't  used  to  making  all  these  sounds  together,"  she  said  of  her 
students.  "Nobody's  ears  have  heard  the  language.  We're  waking  it  up,  and 
waking  it  up  carefully." 

Faith  Minthorn,  19,  one  of  the  students  at  the  language  class,  is  a 
registered  Yakama,  but  her  family  background  includes  the  Muckleshoots. 
Recently,  Minthorn  said,  she  was  using  Whulshootseed  words  with  her  2- 
year-old  nephew,  "little  words,  like,  'animals'  and  'sit  down,'  'stand  up. 

' " That's  how  she  practices  her  language  skills,  she  said.  "I  enjoy  being 
part  of  bringing  our  culture  back  to  life." 

During  the  class,  Starr  held  up  pictures  with  the  tribal  words  under 


them:  shoes,  light,  coyote,  potato.  "Remember,  you  make  a kind  of  spitting 
sound,"  Starr  said  of  one  pronunciation,  "You  really  have  to  spit  that  'c' 
out . " 

An  evolution 

The  language  has  had  to  evolve  over  the  decades,  even  when  there  were 
many  fluent  speakers.  "Refrigerator"  is  translated  as  "by  means  of  making 
things  cold."  "Stove"  is  translated  as  "making  things  with  fire." 

There  were  about  20  distinct  tribal  languages  in  this  state  at  the  time 
white  settlers  arrived,  with  each  village  having  its  own  dialect,  said 
Hess.  Now,  he  said,  there  are  15  languages  left. 

In  2003,  the  state's  Board  of  Education  began  a three-year  pilot  program 
awarding  a First  Peoples  teacher  certification  for  individuals  fluent  in  a 
native  language.  So  far,  13  certificates  have  been  awarded. 

But  it's  a daunting  task,  even  for  the  large  Yakama  Nation.  Mavis 
Kindness,  language  program  manager,  estimated  there  might  be  100  elders 
left  out  of  the  9,700  tribal  members  who  can  understand  and  speak  the 
native  tongue. 

"I  am  fluent  for  this  time  and  age,"  Kindness  said.  "As  far  as  ancient 
words,  there  are  some  that  I don't  understand  or  can  even  pronounce. 

They've  become  nonexistent  in  our  daily  conversation.  Like  preparing  hand- 
tanned  hides  or  gathering  roots.  The  same  thing  with  livestock,  especially 
horses.  Not  too  many  tribal  people  own  horses." 

And  the  high-schoolers,  especially  those  attending  public,  not  tribal 
schools,  "are  not  crazy  about  learning  the  'old  ways,'  as  they  call  it," 
said  Kindness. 

In  the  end,  it  comes  down  to  priorities.  The  Muckleshoots,  for  example, 
are  doing  well  financially  because  of  income  from  their  casino.  Money  has 
been  spent  on  a child-care  center,  the  tribal  college,  help  for  seniors 
and  health  care. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  is  Williams,  having  lunch  each  day  at  the 
tribe's  Senior  Center. 

"A  long  time  ago,  everybody  talked  Indian,"  she  said.  "After  I'm  gone,  I 
don't  know.  My  kids  don't  even  talk  Indian." 

Her  friend  Donna  Starr  politely  disagreed. 

"I  have  hope  for  the  kids,"  she  said.  "One  of  the  parents  saw  me  and 
they  were  laughing.  Her  daughter  that  takes  my  class  asked  her  dad  for 
money,  but  he  didn't  know  what  she  was  saying.  She  was  talking 
Whulshootseed . " 

Erik  Lacitis:  206-464-2237  or  elacitis@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Professor's  remarks  only  part  of  controversy 
By  30DI  RAVE  Lee  Enterprises 
February  4,  2005 

When  Ward  Churchill  wrote  a post-Sept.  11  "stream  of  consciousness"  essay, 
it  slipped  into  relative  obscurity. 

Dusted  off  three  years  later,  it  has  catapulted  him  to  prime-time  TV, 
prompted  death  threats  and  spawned  protests  from  New  York  to  Colorado. 

Churchill,  a professor  at  the  University  of  Colorado-Boulder,  captured 
the  national  attention  after  his  essay  "Some  People  Push  Back"  was  boiled 
down  and  translated  to  read:  Sept.  11  victims  deserved  to  die  because  they 
were  the  equivalent  of  Nazi  henchmen. 

The  professor  said  his  comments  were  taken  out  of  context. 

"I  am  not  a defender  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  but  simply  pointing  out 


that  if  U.S.  foreign  policy  results  in  massive  death  and  destruction 
abroad,  we  cannot  feign  innocence  when  some  of  that  destruction  is 
returned  . . . such  attacks  are  a natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of 
unlawful  U.S.  policy,"  Churchill  said  in  a recent  statement. 

That  statement  rings  with  truth,  but  Churchill's  5,600-word  essay  wasn't 
as  kind.  It  contained  smatterings  of  phrases  that  lit  fuses,  like  his 
sentence  that  compared  World  Trade  Center  victims  to  "little  Eichmanns 
inhabiting  the  sterile  sanctuary  of  the  twin  towers." 

Churchill  only  captured  recent  attention  after  being  invited  to  speak  at 
Hamilton  College  in  New  York.  The  event  was  cancelled  after  university 
officials  and  Churchill  received  death  threats. 

But  that  was  only  the  first  wave. 

Back  home,  Colorado's  Gov.  Bill  Owens  called  for  the  tenured  professor's 
firing.  Although  Churchill  remains  at  CU,  he  did  resign  Tuesday  as 
director  of  the  university's  Ethnic  Studies  Department.  The  state's  board 
of  regents  issued  an  apology  Friday  over  the  professor's  "disgraceful 
comments."  Now  the  university  is  investigating  a cause  for  dismissal. 

So  far,  Churchill  stands  strong  on  his  right  to  free  speech. 

But  the  bigger  problem  he  faces  is  a question  of  identity.  He's  built  an 
academic  career  writing  about  indigenous  peoples.  He  often  layers  his 
academic  discourse  with  anti-colonial  sentiment,  frequently  comparing  the 
Dewish  Holocaust  to  the  genocide  of  Native  peoples. 

Churchill  was  originally  scheduled  to  speak  at  Hamilton  College  on 
indigenous  issues.  He's  typically  described  as  an  expert  in  the  field,  and 
his  credentials  have  been  built  to  represent  the  authenticity  of  a Native 
man.  He's  known  as  an  American  Indian  activist,  and  has  been  a leader  of 
the  Colorado  chapter  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  His  resume  also 
includes  a stint  as  director  of  CU's  Indian  Studies  Department. 

He's  tried  to  reinforce  his  Native-credibility  factor  by  claiming  tribal 
membership  with  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee. 

He  recently  told  the  Denver  Post  he's  3/16  Cherokee.  But  his  story  was 
different  when  I interviewed  him  as  a CU  journalism  student.  At  the  time, 
he  said  he  was  1/16  Creek  and  Cherokee.  When  my  story  - which  questioned 
his  identity  - was  published  November  1993  in  the  Colorado  Daily,  he  was 
not  enrolled  with  a tribe. 

In  the  past,  he's  denounced  tribal  enrollment  practices,  although  he's 
actively  sought  enrollment. 

In  May  1994,  he  was  granted  an  "associate  membership,"  or  honorary 
status,  with  the  Keetoowah.  He  would  have  had  to  show  proof  of  having  a 
4/16  blood  quantum  to  be  granted  full  membership.  By  Duly  that  year,  the 
tribal  council  stopped  issuing  associate  memberships. 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe's  honorary  enrollment  number  has  become  his  calling 
card . 

Several  years  ago,  he  showed  up  in  the  Lincoln  Dournal  Star  newsroom, 
where  I worked.  He  was  angry  about  a column  in  which  I denounced  his  panel 
appearance  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  wanted  a retraction.  He 
flashed  his  honorary  enrollment  number  to  one  of  my  editors. 

It  wasn't  worth  a retraction. 

My  column  never  mentioned  an  enrollment  number. 

Blacks,  whites,  Asians  or  Hispanics  can  write  about  Native  peoples,  and 
they  can  do  so  with  credibility  and  authority.  The  problem  is  Churchill 
wants  us  to  believe  him  because  he's  Native.  And  unfortunately,  he's  now 
often  sought  on  the  national  and  international  lecture  circuit  as  an 
authentic  representative  of  the  Native  perspective. 

In  the  case  of  his  Sept.  11  essay,  he  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
Native  people  who  support  his  Nazi  references. 

We  all  have  a right  to  free  speech.  Some  people,  however,  are  better  at 
conveying  their  message  than  others.  And  as  Churchill  wages  a battle  to 
defend  his  essay,  CU  officials  ought  to  be  prepared  to  launch  a defense  of 
their  own. 

Several  news  articles  have  exposed  Churchill's  questionable  identity. 

If  free  speech  keeps  him  employed  at  CU,  that's  OK. 

The  bigger  issue  confronting  the  academy  rests  with  faculty  credibility. 
Will  they  continue  to  be  the  front  institution  for  a faux-Native 
professor? 


Ilodi  Rave  covens  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186 
or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Iron  Horse  hasn't  run  course 
February  12,  2005 

It  is  not  just  with  nostalgia  that  I argue:  Don't  pull  the  life  support 
for  the  "Iron  Horse."  Amtrak  provides  a needed,  albeit  a lesser  known, 
transportation  service  for  the  nation,  and  it  is  especially  important  for 
rural  communities. 

Those  who  believe  train  service  has  to  go  say  choices  have  to  be  made 
because  our  deficit  budget  demands  it.  Some  things  will  have  to  drop  off 
the  list,  and  Amtrak,  perhaps,  has  run  it  course.  Which  is  why  President 
Bush  has  provided  zero  funding  in  his  budget  for  Amtrack  and  train  travel. 
There  are  far  more  important  things  needing  funding,  they  say. 

Perhaps,  they  are  right,  but  there  are  things  to  be  said  for  the  ol' 

Iron  Horse  and  trains,  too. 

I took  my  first  ride  on  the  train  50  years  ago.  I rode  with  my 
grandmother  from  Minot  to  Fargo  to  visit  my  aunt.  It  was  a short  ride,  but 
my  grandmother  brought  along  a basket  of  food  and  snacks,  a Hudson  Bay 
blanket  and  a big  purse  that  contained  other  emergency  items. 

I remember  how  loud  the  clickety-clack  of  the  train  on  the  tracks 
sounded,  but  it  was  comfortable.  The  clickety-clack  changed  since  that 
time  to  some  air-floating  system.  It  hasn't  disappeared  altogether,  but 
certainly  the  track  sounds  are  not  as  loud  as  they  used  to  be. 

When  I was  assigned  to  cover  the  opening  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  Washington  in  August,  I decided  to  try  Amtrak  --  the 
second  time  in  50  years.  It  definitely  has  an  advantage  over  the  crowded 
regular  seats  of  an  airline.  Not  only  are  the  seats  in  the  nonfirst  class 
section  of  a train  huge  and  comfortable,  but  they  have  leg  and  foot  rests, 
and  the  seats  recline  to  almost  bed  comfort. 

The  train  was  late.  That  is  common  with  trains,  I found.  I waited  a 
couple  of  hours  until  about  2 a.m.  Yes,  the  train  arrives  in  Grand  Forks 
in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  I fell  asleep  almost  immediately  after  I 
climbed  into  my  seat  that  night.  I woke  as  the  dawn  began  to  bring  light 
into  the  car.  At  first  glance,  I thought  we  were  rounding  some  lake  but  as 
it  turned  out,  we  were  following  the  Mississippi  River.  We  followed  it  for 
some  time  --at  times  getting  so  close  to  the  edge  I wondered  how  the 
banks  held  these  monstrous  cars.  We  chased  the  river  for  miles  like  a dog 
after  a truck's  exhaust  pipe. 

Sometimes,  the  train  was  going  too  fast  to  get  a good  look  at  what  was 
happening  on  the  roadside,  but  generally,  I was  able  to  see  the 
countryside  --  something  that  doesn't  happen  on  an  airplane. 

You  can  walk  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  move  from  car  to  car.  I visited 
the  snack  bar  two  cars  over  and  one  level  down.  They  have  cars  that  are 
for  viewing  the  countryside  with  big  comfortable  seats  and  wide  windows.  I 
say  big  comfortable  chairs  often  because  that  is  one  of  the  differences  in 
trains  and  planes. 

The  first-class  area  has  beds  and  even  rooms  where  you  can  spend  time 
with  just  you  and  your  family.  They  have  bathrooms  including  showers.  A 
meal  in  the  diner  car  is  included.  The  meals  certainly  are  not  airplane 
food.  They  have  a chef.  I had  a steak  dinner  that  was  excellent.  I also 
ate  sandwiches  from  the  snack  bar  that  were  as  good  as  any  snack  bar.  They 


serve  alcoholic  drinks,  too. 

In  that  extended  time,  it  is  easy  to  meet  new  people.  On  my  ride,  there 
was  a group  of  people  who  regularly  ride  the  rails.  They  do  it  because 
they  can  see  the  country  and  meet  people  at  a very  reasonable  cost. 

Trains  rarely  are  stopped  by  bad  weather  since  they  don't  have  to  see 
the  road  in  the  snowstorm,  and  snowdrifts  don't  seem  to  slow  them,  I was 
told.  Sometimes,  flooding  will  take  out  a track,  but  then  it  takes  our 
roads,  too.  When  compared  with  airlines,  a train  ride  is  cheap. 

I think  Amtrak  could  spend  some  quality  time  organizing  its  system  a 
little  better.  Perhaps,  that  would  cut  down  on  the  late  arrivals,  although 
late  arrival  and  takeoffs  aren't  unheard  of  for  airlines,  either.  Amtrak 
doesn't  seem  to  do  much  advertising  or  promotion. 

There  are  no  rails  south  from  Grand  Forks.  The  tracks  mainly  are  around 
the  periphery  of  the  nation.  Railroad  rides  from  big  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Boston  and  Washington  are  common  and  don't  have  a problem  getting 
paying  customers.  I know  there  are  times  when  it  is  important  to  reach 
your  destination  in  record  time  --  so  take  an  airline.  But  if  you  have 
time  to  travel,  try  a train.  You  might  like  it. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Flerald. 
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Artist  Gerald  Yellow  Flawk  seeks  to  honor  Indian  women 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
February  14,  2005 

He  calls  it  "Honoring  the  Third  Circle." 

Using  acrylics,  colored  pens  and  pencils,  Gerald  Yellow  Hawk  created  a 
woman  in  a beaded  traditional  dress,  a burgundy  shawl  on  her  left  arm,  an 
eagle-wing  fan  in  her  right  hand.  She  faces  two  flags,  one  representative 
of  the  Lakota  nation  and  the  other  of  the  United  States. 

Yellow  Hawk,  68,  has  captured  a woman's  undulating  dance  to  the  beat  of 
the  drum,  the  fringe  of  her  dress  and  shawl  swinging  in  time  to  an  unheard 
song. 

In  the  Lakota  way,  children  were  at  the  center  of  the  circle.  Yellow 
Hawk  said.  The  elders  surround  them.  The  women  encircled  all  of  the 
children  and  elders. 

"It's  an  honoring  of  women  that  I've  wanted  to  portray  most  of  all,"  he 
said . 

It  struck  a chord  with  people  who  attended  the  gallery  showing  of  fine 
arts  at  the  2004  Black  Hills  Pow  Wow,  winning  the  People's  Choice  Award 
and  the  honor  of  being  featured  in  this  year's  poster. 

Before  committee  members  and  volunteers.  Yellow  Hawk's  "Honoring  the 
Third  Circle"  was  recently  unveiled  as  the  2005  Black  Hills  Pow  Wow  poster. 

Organizers  have  scheduled  the  19th  annual  powwow  Oct.  7-9  at  Rushmore 
Plaza  Civic  Center. 

Although  it  isn't  an  official  theme  of  the  powwow,  recognition  of  women 
in  Lakota  culture  has  been  represented  in  its  new  poster  and  princess' 
crown . 

Morning  Star  Zephier  said  that  elements  of  the  Miss  He  Sapa  Wacipi  crown 
represent  Mother  Earth  and  honor  White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman,  who  delivered 
the  sacred  pipe  to  the  Lakota  people. 

Zephier 's  father,  Mitchell  Zephier  of  Rapid  City,  designed  the  crown  for 
a woman  of  good  standing  to  wear  it  with  honor  and  respect. 

"He  mentioned  that  this  is  the  time  of  the  woman.  I think  it's  a 


wonderful  time  for  women,  because  they  uplift  our  people,"  she  said. 

Wayne  Weston,  fine-arts  coordinator,  was  particularly  moved  by  the 
painting  and  its  meaning. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  do  something  special  for  women,"  he  said. 

Weston  said  in  his  family  is  the  story  of  a great-great-grandmother,  who 
was  berry  picking  with  her  grandchildren  when  a bear  stumbled  upon  them 
and  attacked. 

"She  defended  her  grandchildren.  She  pulled  out  her  knife,  fought  with 
the  bear  and  eventually  killed  it,"  Weston  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Native  American  tribes  benefit  from  Gonzaga  program 
Gonzaga  Indian  Education  Outreach  Program  works  to  bring 
educational  opportunities  to  reservations 
By  lake  Vollebregt 
February  11,  2005 

"You  need  to  go  to  the  reservation, " Dr.  Raymond  Reyes  told  Dr.  Robert 
Prusch  of  the  Biology  Department  and  three  of  his  colleagues  several  years 
ago.  The  five  professors  piled  into  Reyes'  van,  and  drove  out  to  the 
Nespelem  School  on  the  Colville  Reservation.  They  were  struck  by  what  they 
found . 

"The  reservation  is  a very  grim  place,"  said  Prusch.  It's  been  five 
years  since  he  made  that  first  visit  to  the  Colville  Reservation  - he's 
been  back  many  times  since  - and  now  Prusch  is  the  dean  of  the  College. 

"The  tribal  culture  faces  many  challenges  including  poverty,  substance 
abuse,  gangs  and  high  dropout  rates."  That's  why  Prusch  and  Reyes  started 
GIEOP  - the  Gonzaga  Indian  Education  Outreach  Program.  "I'd  like  to 
transform  the  culture,"  Prusch  says. 

Prusch  describes  a learning  environment  on  the  reservation  that  would 
make  many  students  of  inner-city  schools  squeamish.  A typical  class  starts 
in  September  with  22  students.  By  graduation  about  nine  remain,  and  about 
four  will  graduate  from  high  school.  "We  have  students  [at  Gonzaga]  that 
go  to  Jonestown  and  other  distant  places  to  help  people  in  poverty," 

Prusch  said.  "I  can  take  them  an  hour  north.  It's  a whole  different 
culture,  a completely  different  worldview  on  the  reservation . " 

While  Prusch  reflects  on  the  many  possibilities  of  improving  life  on  the 
reservations,  Reyes  looks  at  ways  Gonzaga  can  benefit  from  GIEOP.  "I  would 
like  to  see  the  ethnocentric  worldview  - applying  our  value  system  on  what 
we  see  - turn  into  an  ethnorelativity  - one  that  is  more  willing  to  listen 
and  not  to  judge,"  Reyes  explained.  "Being  able  to  have  'multiple 
perspectives'  is  very  relevant  to  Jesuit  education." 

Both  Prusch  and  Reyes  want  to  change  the  culture  on  the  reservations, 
and  tribal  leaders  agree. 

"Today,  tribal  leaders  see  education  as  a solution  to  their  development, 
Reyes  said.  Reyes  is  the  associate  academic  vice  president  for  diversity. 
"It's  often  been  said  among  Jesuits,  'Education  is  the  great  equalizer.'" 
Copyright  c.  2005  Gonzaga  Bulletin,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 
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Congressman  launches  bid  for  holiday  honoring  Native  Americans 

Baca  says  country  should  follow  California's  example 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

February  9,  2005 

A Southern  California  lawmaker  has  introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
paid  legal  federal  holiday  for  Native  Americans.  California  currently  has 
a statewide  holiday  recognizing  Native  Americans,  and  in  a news  release, 
the  congressman  said  the  feds  should  follow  suit. 

"This  resolution  would  provide  the  recognition  that  Native  Americans 
deserve  for  their  contributions  to  the  United  States,  as  individuals  and 
as  a people,"  said  Rep.  Doe  Baca  (D-Rialto).  "Native  Americans  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land  that  now  constitutes  the  United  States. 
They  have  helped  develop  the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  separation  of  powers  that  form  the  foundation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  They  have  served  with  valor  in  all  of  America's  wars, 
beginning  with  the  Revolutionary  war  and  through  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom." 

The  resolution  requests  that  President  Bush  issue  a proclamation 
designating  a paid  legal  public  holiday  as  Native  American's  Day  and 
encourages  school  to  teach  about  Native  American  history  and  culture. 

"This  holiday  bill  is  more  than  just  a day  off  work  and  school.  It  will 
require  our  schools  to  teach  students  about  Native  American  culture  and 
history,"  said  Baca.  "It  will  bring  nationwide  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  Native  Americans  to  the  United  States,  which  are  too 
often  overlooked. 

"This  bill  will  also  further  demonstrate  a strong  united  government-to- 
government  relationship  between  each  of  the  Native  American  Nations  and 
the  Federal  Government.  By  working  together.  Native  American  tribes  and 
the  federal  government  can  both  achieve  their  goals." 

This  is  the  latest  in  a serous  of  attempts  to  create  a similar  holiday. 

An  organization  called  United  Native  America  has  circulated  an  online 
petition  asking  for  the  same  things. 

"We  the  undersigned  come  together  before  you  to  request  that  each  of 
these  governing  bodies  take  all  necessary  action  to  bring  about  a Federal 
Holiday  for  Native  American  Elected  Leaders,  To  include  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  racial  exclusion  of  Native  Americans  in  movies,  television, 
sports  advertising,  music  companies,  etc.  With  the  special  government  to 
government  relationship  between  the  Indian  Government  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Government  it  is  fitting  for  the  Federal  Government  to  enact  this 
holiday,  and  conduct  Congressional  hearings,"  the  petition  states.  "Indian 
governments  and  the  people  they  represent  are  requesting  that  the  federal 
government  bring  about  a National  Holiday  for  Native  Americans  to  be 
celebrated  by  all  citizens  of  America  and  people  around  the  world.  This 
holiday  would  pay  tribute  to  Indian  Tribal  Leaders  to  include  Alaskan 
Leaders  and  Hawaiian  Leaders.  This  holiday  would  also  pay  tribute  to 
those  that  endured  the  world's  longest  holocaust  and  most  co  stly  in 
human  lives." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Christine 


WRITE ! SUBMIT ! CREATE ! SUBMIT ! WRITE ! 

Calling  all  Indigenous  women  and  girls.  We  are  looking  for  your 
creative  works  for  an  exciting  new  anthology  entitled  Father  Tongue 
(working  title) . 

Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  are  often  overlooked  in  much  of  the 
writing  that  exists  in  Indigenous  communities.  The  reasons  for  that 
are  too  many  to  list  here,  which  is  why  we  need  you  to  share  with  us 
your  stories  of  fathers. 

We  are  accepting  your  poetry,  fiction,  non-fiction,  essays, 
narratives,  songs,  cartoons  and  other  creative  endeavours. 

We  are  looking  for  work  from  Indigenous  women  and  girls  from  North 
and  South  America,  Hawaii,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  anywhere 
Indigenous  women  are  found,  because  we  do  tend  to  pop  up  in  the 
strangest  places. 

Deadline  Duly  28,  2005 

Submission  Guidelines 

Please  send  your  submissions  and  queries  to 
indigenouswomen@hotmail . com . 

Please  send  submissions  in  a Microsoft  Word  file  attachment  with 
your  full  contact  information  including  your  name,  nation 
affiliation,  address,  and  email  address. 

The  co-editors  of  this  book  project  are  two  Indigenous  women  writers. 
Chrystos  (Menominee)  is  a renowned  lesbian  poet  from  the  north-western  US. 
Nancy  Cooper  (Ojibway/Irish)  is  a poet/photographer  from  central  Canada. 
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Rural  Justice  panelist  resigns  in  protest 
URBAN-RURAL  RIFT: 

Kotzebue's  Ross  Schaeffer  objects  to  the  addition  of  Don  Mitchell. 

By  30EL  GAY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
February  9,  2005 

The  Alaska  Rural  Justice  and  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  created  to  help 
heal  the  rift  between  rural  and  urban  Alaskans,  developed  a major  crack 
when  one  of  its  members  quit  in  protest. 

Ross  Schaeffer  Sr.  of  Kotzebue  resigned  in  late  January  after  the  rest 
of  the  nine-member  commission  agreed  to  seat  Anchorage  attorney  Don 
Mitchell  on  an  advisory  working  group,  representing  the  Alaska  Legislature. 

Schaeffer,  the  mayor  of  the  Northwest  Arctic  Borough  and  a former 
president  of  NANA  Regional  Corp.,  called  the  appointment  a slap  in  the 
face  to  the  state's  indigenous  people. 

"Most  of  us  Alaska  Natives  view  Don  Mitchell  just  like  you  (non-Natives) 
view  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  he  said.  "He's  anti-Native,  and  most  of  us  don't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 

Mitchell  has  long  been  a lightning  rod  for  his  stance  on  Alaska  tribes, 
which  he  says  do  not  have  the  same  status  as  tribes  in  the  Lower  48. 

Though  his  argument  has  not  prevailed  in  state  and  federal  courts,  he 
remains  the  leading  theorist  behind  efforts  to  oppose  tribal  status  and 
minimize  tribal  authority  in  Alaska,  including  by  the  Republican 
legislative  majority. 


Mitchell  would  not  comment  on  Schaeffer's  resignation  and  remarks, 
referring  questions  to  Legislative  Council  leaders,  who  keep  him  on 
retainer . 

Sen.  Gene  Therriault,  R-Fairbanks,  said  he  was  surprised  by  the  reaction, 
saying  he  has  known  Mitchell  for  several  years  and  doesn't  think  he's 
anti-Native . 

"You  would  hope  both  sides  could  be  debated  robustly"  without  people 
taking  offense,  he  said.  "That  kind  of  thing  goes  on  in  this  building  all 
the  time." 

But  the  resignation  demonstrates  the  lingering  tension  between  Native 
sovereignty  advocates  and  those  who  question  the  legal  power  of  tribes  in 
Alaska . 

Law  enforcement  and  justice  have  been  a sore  point  in  rural  Alaska  for 
years.  Many  village  residents  believe  they  get  second-class  service 
compared  with  urban  areas,  with  too  few  police  officers  and  court 
magistrates  to  keep  the  peace.  A 1999  suit  challenging  the  state  program 
as  unconstitutional  is  pending  before  the  Alaska  Supreme  Court. 

The  state  says  it  can't  afford  officers  and  a court  in  every  village. 

As  a result,  many  villages  have  revived  traditional  tribal  courts  to 
handle  minor  disputes  and  have  tapped  federal  grants  to  hire  tribal  cops. 

Congress  formed  the  commission  last  year  to  sort  out  the  overlapping 
jurisdictions  and  gaps  in  service.  But  to  help  with  the  gargantuan  task, 
four  working  groups  were  named  in  late  January.  Each  has  about  a dozen 
members  and  focuses  on  a separate  element  of  the  commission's  work. 

Mitchell's  appointment  came  after  the  commission's  co-chairmen,  U.S. 
Attorney  Tim  Burgess  and  state  Attorney  General  Gregg  Renkes,  invited  the 
Legislature  to  send  a representative.  Senate  President  Ben  Stevens,  R- 
Anchorage,  and  House  Speaker  John  Harris,  R-Valdez,  asked  Mitchell,  their 
long-time  adviser  on  tribal  status  issues,  to  take  the  seat. 

In  a letter,  they  reminded  Mitchell  that  a majority  of  the  Legislature 
"does  not  believe  that  Congress  ...  has  created  'federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes'  in  Alaska  whose  governing  bodies  possess  sovereign  immunity 
and  governmental  authority." 

The  letter  says  the  Legislature  supports  the  existence  of  tribes  "for 
the  singular  purpose  of  ...  receiving  and  administering  grants."  But  it 
urges  the  commission  and  Congress  to  steer  clear  of  limits  on  the  state's 
jurisdiction  and  authority. 

The  commissioners  approved  Mitchell's  appointment  Jan.  26.  Schaeffer 
quit  immediately  afterward. 

"The  issue  for  me  is  that  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  were  more 
worried  about  the  leadership  of  the  Legislature  than  with  Native  people," 
he  said  later.  "For  me,  the  issue  is  our  credibility  with  our  Native 
people. " 

Last  year,  Renkes  published  a legal  opinion  on  th 
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Hopi  powamuya/purif ication  moon 
Mvskogee  hotvlee-hv' see/wind  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  kola/bone  moon 
Blackfeet  saommitsiki ' somm/decieving  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  & Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We  have  secrets  yet  to  be  discovered." 

Don't  forget  yourself;  don't  forget  your  way  of  life. 
Doe  Shirley  Jr.,  Navajo  Nation  President 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Some  poignant  observations  for  my  special  lady  and  wife,  Janet... 


The  first  story  in  this  week's  issue  about  the  new  fence  ordered  by  the 
BIA  around  Chemawa  Indian  School,  especially  a fence  with  razor  wire, 
raised  several  alarm  flags. 

First  there  was  a gut  reaction  that  the  feds  were  creating  even  more  of 
a prison  enviroment  for  Native  boarding  schools  than  already  existed. 

Second,  there  was  the  sad  realization  that  this  was  yet  another  example 
of  the  current  administration's  focus  on  incarceration  rather  than 
education.  Chemawa  is,  after  all,  the  same  school  that  was  in  the  news 
only  a brief  time  ago  when  one  of  its  students  died  in  an  unsupervised 
"holding  cell"  that  was  no  better  than  a solitary-confinement  jail  cell  -- 
since  the  school  lacked  adequate  facilities  to  deal  appropriately  with 
intoxicated  students.  So  when  given  $63,000  to  spend  on  something  -- 
razor  wire  surrounding  the  school  was  the  priority. 

Third,  there  was  outrage  at  the  utter  arrogance  of  the  BIA.  Not  only 
did  it  not  consult  school  officials  most  likely  to  be  aware  of  school 
needs  about  this  project  --  it  did  not  even  notify  them  until  the  razor 
wire  was  rolled  off  the  truck. 

Oh,  the  feds  say  that  the  fence,  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  enclosures 
surrounding  the  federal  prisons,  is  actually  there  to  restrict  people  from 
intruding  onto  school  grounds  --  not  imprison  the  students  housed  within 
it.  Wonder  if  that's  the  emotional  reaction  of  a twelve  year  old  child 
away  from  a rural  tribal  family  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  as  she 
enters . 

A day  after  organized  protests  --  the  8-foot  fence  remains,  but  the 
razor  wire  is  gone  (see  the  second  story  in  this  issue).  Still,  we  can't 
forget  that  the  BIA  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  a fence  that 
would  have  done  a maximum  security  prison  proud,  and  that  was  supposed  to 
be  temporary,  if  we  believe  the  current  departmental  spin,  when  they 
should  have  been  --  could  have  been  --  allocating  resources  to  meet  Indian 
kids'  educational  needs.  And  they  want  us  to  trust  them. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30009,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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RE:  Students  protest  fence  at  Chemawa 


Date:  Sun,  20  Feb  2005  17:16:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ----- 

filename=" CONCERTINA  WIRE  ON  A SCHOOL???? 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. democrat her a Id . com/ articles /2005/02/19/news/oregon/ state01.txt 

Students  protest  fence  at  Chemawa 
February  18,  2005 

SALEM  (AP)  - Chemawa  Indian  School  students  are  protesting  a federal 
decision  to  surround  their  school  with  an  8-foot-high  fence  topped  with 
razor  wire. 

"Chemawa  means  happy  home,"  student  leremy  Cummings  said.  "It  doesn't 
make  a happy  home  with  a fence  around  it." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ordered  and  paid  for  the  $63,000  fence, 
which  is  intended  to  protect  students  at  the  federal  boarding  school  from 
unwanted  visitors.  Supervisor  Larry  Byers  said. 

But  school  board  members  who  held  their  quarterly  meeting  on  campus  this 
week  were  shocked  to  see  crews  digging  post  holes  near  the  school 
buildings.  Federal  officials  apparently  did  not  ask  or  inform  the  board 
about  the  fence. 

"They're  not  fencing  the  problems  out.  They're  destroying  the  morale  of 
the  students  by  fencing  them  in,"  said  board  member  David  Harding,  a 
tribal  judge  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  reservation  and  a Turtle  Mountain 
Chippewa . 

Fred  Lane,  a board  member  and  Chemawa  alumnus,  said  the  school  "deserves 
more  money  spent  on  education,  not  a $63,000  fence  that  does  no  good." 

Officials  at  BIA  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  not  immediately 
available  to  comment  on  Friday. 

Student  leaders  hastily  gathered  250  signatures  from  their  peers 
Wednesday  night  and  presented  them  to  the  board  Thursday,  complaining 
about  the  fence.  A parent  committee  also  sent  a similar  letter  to  the 
board . 

The  board,  which  acts  only  in  an  advisory  capacity,  unanimously  approved 
a resolution  protesting  the  fence.  It  will  be  sent  to  the  BIA  with  the 
student  and  parent  letters. 

Scott  Arnoux,  a Blackfeet  from  Browning,  Mont.,  said  the  school  already 
has  a bad  image  in  Salem.  "They're  going  to  think  it's  a disciplinary 
school,"  he  said.  "Like  they  are  trying  to  keep  animals  in  here  from 
escaping. " 

The  fence  is  being  constructed  around  the  front  of  the  school  and  dorm 
buildings.  But  Byers  said  the  fence  might  be  continued  around  the  rear  of 
a new  $12  million  dorm  that  will  be  built  this  summer. 

He  said  he  was  given  no  say  in  the  matter  after  he  was  told  the  fence  is 
needed  to  protect  the  school  from  visitors  to  an  adjoining  Indian  Health 
Service  center. 

The  clinic  provides  medical  services  to  the  students,  but  also  to  any 


American  Indian  people  in  the  area.  There  is  one  entrance  to  the  campus 
and  visitors  must  pass  the  school  to  reach  the  clinic. 

Harding  noted  that  the  fence  also  partitions  the  school  and  dorms  from 
the  athletic  fields  and  a sweat  lodge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Albany  Democrat-Herald,  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : Barbed  Wire  removed  at  Tribal  School"  

Date:  Sun,  20  Feb  2005  17:16:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BIA  TAKES  WIRE  DOWN  AFTER  OUTRAGE" 

http: //www. kansascity.com/mld/kansascity/news/nation/10944858.htmPlc 

Barbed  wire  removed  at  tribal  school 
The  Associated  Press 
February  20,  2005 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - Barbed  wire  has  been  removed  from  the  top  of  an  8-foot- 
high  fence  being  built  around  an  American  Indian  school  after  protests  by 
students  and  tribal  members. 

They  said  it  felt  like  an  attempt  "to  keep  the  animals  from  escaping." 
The  fence,  which  construction  crews  began  setting  up  last  week,  was 
ordered  by  the  federal  government  to  improve  campus  safety  and  define  the 
grounds  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School,  a boarding  school  that  serves  tribes 
across  the  country. 

Larry  Byers,  the  school  supervisor,  said  he  was  not  told  about  the 
barbed  wire  before  the  crews  arrived. 

It  was  removed  Friday  before  weekend  celebrations  of  the  school's  125th 
anniversary . 

Nedra  Darling,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spokeswoman  in  Washington, 
said  the  barbed  wire  originally  was  meant  to  be  temporary. 

After  construction  on  the  fence  began,  student  leaders  hastily  gathered 
250  signatures  Wednesday  night  and  presented  them  to  the  school  advisory 
board  Thursday.  The  board  unanimously  approved  a resolution  protesting  the 
fence . 

"They're  not  fencing  the  problems  out.  They're  destroying  the  morale  of 
the  students  by  fencing  them  in,"  said  board  member  David  Harding,  a 
tribal  judge  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  reservation  in  Idaho  and  a Turtle 
Mountain  Chippewa. 

Scott  Arnoux,  a Blackfoot  tribe  member  from  Browning,  Mont.,  told  the 
Statesman  lournal  of  Salem  that  the  fence  sends  the  wrong  message  to 
students . 

"They're  going  to  think  it's  a disciplinary  school,"  Arnoux  said. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Kansas  City  Star. 
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This  month  Walmart  is  commemorating  Black  History  month  by  honoring  the 
Buffalo  Soldiers  who,  as  we  know,  did  the  dirty  work  for  the  White  guys  by 
murdering  Indians  in  more  than  200  massacres.  I am  asking  all  of  you  to 
pass  the  word  to  everyone  you  know  to  call  1-800-WALMART  and  tell  them  to 
pull  this  offensive  ad  they  are  televising  in  their  stores.  It's  an  ad 
for  a program  that  commemorates  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  and  in  it  a Black  guy 
even  talks  about  how  they  were  tough  like  the  buffalo  whom  the  enemy 
revered,  with  the  enemy  being  the  Indians  they  slaughtered.  Basically, 
they're  just  setting  off  one  race  against  another  with  faulty  history. 

So  get  the  word  out. 


Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 

Attn:  Customer  Service 
702  S.W.  8th  Street 
Bentonville,  AR  72716 
1-800-925-6278 
Wal-Mart  Stores 

www. walmart stores . com/wmstore/wmsto res /Container . jsp?template=OnlineForm. jsp 
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Bush  official  won't  accept  claims  of  trust  mismanagement 
February  17,  2005 

More  than  four  years  after  taking  over  the  White  Flouse,  the  Bush 
administration  still  has  no  proposal  to  resolve  the  Indian  trust  debacle, 
a senior  official  said  on  Wednesday. 

Interior  Department  officials  have  repeatedly  said  trust  reform  is  one 
of  their  top  priorities.  But  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason 
testified  that  the  administration  doesn't  have  a plan  to  settle  the  Cobell 
v.  Norton  trust  fund  lawsuit  and  doesn't  know  whether  a costly  accounting 
that  is  taking  funds  away  from  other  Indian  programs  will  be  successful. 

"We  haven't  determined  a specific  solution  to  this,"  Cason  told  the 
House  Resources  Committee. 

Cason  also  cast  doubt  on  Interior's  claims  of  progress  in  meeting  its 
fiduciary  obligations  to  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  account  holders. 

The  department  has  spent  $2.9  billion  in  the  last  decade  to  develop 
computer  systems,  improve  information  technology  and  reorganize  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  expand  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee 

"We've  been  at  this  for  nine  years,"  Cason  testified.  "Indian 
beneficiaries  still  don't  have  anything  different  than  they  did  nine  years 
ago,"  he  said,  referring  to  period  statements  they  receive  in  the  mail. 

Still,  Cason  dismissed  allegations  of  trust  fund  mismanagement  as  merely 
Indian  lore  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  "We  don't  know  that 
it's  ever  been  a huge  mismanagement,"  he  said. 

And  he  adamantly  refuted  the  notion  that  500,000  IIM  beneficiaries  are 
owed  billions  for  the  handling  of  their  funds.  He  said  the  department's 
ongoing  accounting  of  the  trust  hasn't  uncovered  any  major  errors.  He  only 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  project  so  far  has  mostly  tackled  judgment 
and  per  capita  accounts  and  not  the  oil,  gas,  grazing,  timber  and  leasing 
accounts  at  issue  in  the  Cobell  case. 

"The  errors  we  have  found  are  few  and  infrequent,"  Cason  argued.  A 
settlement  of  Cobell  would  be  "in  the  relatively  low  millions,"  he  added, 
reiterating  a statement  he  made  before  the  committee  in  Duly  2003. 

Members  of  the  committee,  led  by  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-California) , said 
they  were  frustrated  with  the  slow  pace  of  trust  reform  and  the 
acrimonious  litigation  still  underway  in  court.  "It's  embarrassing  that 
the  first  Americans  are  the  last  in  line  when  it  comes  to  speedy  justice," 
Pombo  said. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  questioned  the  high  cost  of  the 
initiative  and  whether  it  would  resolve  any  of  the  issues  of  the  Cobell 
case  or  of  the  larger  trust  reform  debate.  "This  money  does  not  belong  to 
the  American  taxpayers,"  said  Rep.  Eni  Faleomavaega  (D-American  Samoa). 

"It  belongs  to  the  American  Indians." 

Pombo  discouraged  members  from  trying  to  "negotiate"  a settlement  to 
Cobell  during  the  hearing.  Keith  Harper,  a Native  American  Rights  Fund 
attorney  handling  the  case,  said  the  plaintiffs  proposed  a specific  number 
to  the  administration  but  wouldn't  disclose  it,  citing  confidentiality 


pledges . 

Harper,  however,  said  Interior  never  responded  to  the  plaintiffs' 
proposals  to  resolve  information  technology,  accounting  and  reform  issues. 
He  said  a model  was  proposed  to  replace  the  administration's  $335  million 
project  that  is  estimated  to  take  a total  of  five  years. 

"We  don't  believe  that  an  accounting  is  possible,"  Harper  told  the 
lawmakers.  "Spending  a dime  is  a waste  of  a dime." 

Harper  also  said  the  plaintiffs  are  still  participating  in  the  mediation 
process  that  was  set  up  by  the  House  Resources  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  The  talks  began  last  spring  but  have  not 
produced  a substantive  resolution. 

Despite  Cason's  rejection  of  a billion-dollar  settlement,  the  mediators 
at  one  time  reported  that  the  administration  could  provide  "upwards  of 
$10-15  billion"  to  settle  the  accounting  and  other  aspects  raised  by  the 
government,  according  to  Harper's  written  testimony. 

Pombo  hopes  the  committee  can  develop  a legislative  solution  to  the  case 
which  Harper  said  the  plaintiffs  would  support  as  long  as  its  fair  and 
respects  the  principles  of  trust  law.  Cason  said  that  "any  other  options" 
are  on  the  table. 

"I  think  this  is  the  place  where  the  problem  needs  to  be  solved,"  he 
said . 

Over  at  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  new  chairman  Sen.  John 
McCain  (R-Arizona)  said  yesterday  that  "we  intend  to  give  this  Cobell 
issue  a stab."  "If  it  doesn't  work  out,  we'll  move  on." 

"The  Cobell  issue  impacts  everything  else  that  you  do,"  he  told  Cason, 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  to  testify  on  the  fiscal  year  2006 
budget,  "We  have  got  to  get  this  resolved,"  he  said. 
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Dudge  blasts  BIA  for  delays  in  recognition  case 
February  15,  2005 

A federal  judge  accused  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  Monday  of 
mismanaging  the  federal  recognition  process  but  said  his  options  for 
bringing  the  agency  in  line  were  limited. 

At  a lengthy  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Dames 
Robertson  questioned  why  the  BIA's  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  is 
taking  so  long  to  rule  on  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribe's  petition  for 
recognition.  The  Massachusetts  tribe  has  been  on  the  "ready"  list  for 
consideration  for  nine  years,  having  filed  its  initial  application  in  1975 

"The  people  involved  in  making  the  decisions  at  the  BIA  have  completely 

lost  track  of  the  whole  concept  of  deadlines,"  Robertson  said. 

Silvia  Sepulveda-Hambor,  a Department  of  Dustice  lawyer  who  is 
representing  the  BIA,  tried  to  show  that  progress  has  been  made.  She  said 
the  agency  is  implementing  a strategic  plan  to  streamline  the  process  and 
that  the  Mashpees  are  now  second  in  line  for  review. 

"That's  exciting,"  Robertson  responded.  "Stand  back." 

Robert  E.  Dordan,  an  attorney  for  the  tribe,  painted  a picture  of 
indifference  at  the  BIA  that  has  caused  harm  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  tribal  members,  more  than  two  dozen  of  whom  attended  yesterday's 

hearing.  "A  lot  of  the  people  in  the  tribe  are  no  longer  with  us,"  he  told 

the  court. 

"A  lot  of  the  people  here,"  he  added,  "are  old  and  sick."  He  said  the 
BIA's  failure  to  make  a decision  has  hurt  the  tribe's  attempts  to 
repatriate  ancestors  and  artifacts,  develop  affordable  housing  and  ensure 
children  stay  within  the  tribe  in  adoption  and  child  welfare  cases. 


Jordan  said  the  "mindset"  of  the  OFA  staff  leads  them  to  ignore  the 
BIA's  regulations  that  call  for  decisions  to  be  made  in  a timely  fashion. 
"They  don't  even  think  of  it  as  a deadline/'  he  said.  "They  see  it  as  a 
minimum. " 

Throughout  the  proceeding,  Robertson  was  sympathetic  to  the  tribe's 
cause.  When  Sepulveda-Hambor  said  the  harms  posed  to  tribal  members  were 
"speculative"  he  suggested  the  court  hold  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  dispute  that?"  he  asked.  "If  we  have  that 
hearing,  we  are  going  to  let  it  all  hang  out,"  he  added. 

But  Robertson  discarded  the  notion  of  blowing  the  case  into  the  open  in 
light  of  a ruling  from  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  matter.  In 
a unanimous  August  2003  decision,  the  court  blocked  Robertson  from 
imposing  a timeline  on  the  BIA  that  would  require  the  agency  to  finalize 
the  Mashpee  petition  ahead  of  others  in  the  "ready"  list. 

Sepulveda-Hambor  repeatedly  hammered  on  this  point,  saying  the 
regulations  provide  no  strict  deadlines  on  the  process.  "There  is  no 
statutory  for  this  court  to  interpret,"  she  argued.  "There  is  no  statutory 
framework.  That  is  extremely,  extremely  important." 

But  when  she  suggested  that  the  court  must  defer  to  the  BIA's  expertise, 
Robertson  was  not  pleased.  "I  don't  think  I have  to  defer  to  the 
management  expertise  of  the  BIA,"  he  said.  "As  far  as  I can  tell,  there  is 
no  management  expertise  there." 

Sepulveda-Hambor  said  the  already  bogged-down  process  would  become  even 
more  unwieldy  if  the  court  intervenes.  "It  would  be  replaced  by  a very  ad- 
hoc  system,"  she  told  the  judge.  "It  would  be  the  petitioner  that  has 
financing  that  gets  moved." 

Robertson  agreed  the  D.C.  Circuit's  decision  made  it  clear  that  any 
decision  "that  vaulted  the  Mashpee  over  any  other  tribe  [in  the  list] 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  sustain."  "But  the  court  of  appeals  did  not 
foreclose  unreasonable  delay,"  he  added,  "and  what  we  do  about  it." 

Robertson  speculated  that  he  could  order  the  BIA  to  finalize  a decision 
on  the  Mashpee  by  a certain  date  without  upsetting  the  others  ahead  in  the 
list.  "If  it  means  the  cases  ahead  of  it  move  faster,  then  that's  what  it 
means,"  he  said. 

Robertson  ordered  the  BIA  to  provide  an  update  on  the  federal 
recognition  workload  within  10  days.  He  didn't  know  when  he  would  make  a 
decision  but  said,  "I  don't  think  it  will  take  me  nine  years"  to  do  it. 

The  Mashpee  Tribe  would  benefit  under  H.R.512,  a bill  to  force  the  BIA 
to  decide  on  a handful  of  pending  recognition  petitions.  Rep.  Richard 
Pombo  (R-California),  the  chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee, 
sponsored  the  bill,  and  held  a hearing  on  it  last  week. 

"I  don't  care  how  busy  the  [Interior]  Department  is,"  he  said  after  a 
BIA  official  objected  to  the  bill.  "At  some  point  over  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  there  should  have  been  enough  time  to  move  forward  on  these." 

Massachusetts  currently  has  just  one  federally-recognized  tribe,  the 
Aquinnah  of  Gay  Head.  The  Mashpees  are  recognized  by  the  state. 
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After  Rebuilding  Iraq,  American  Indians  Face  Worse  Conditions  Back  Home; 
Indian  Housing  Leader  Testifies  to  Congress  on  Budget  Cuts 

February  15,  2005 

To:  Assignment  Desk  and  Daybook  Editor 
Contact:  Adam  McMullin,  202-454-0931, 


lane  DeMarines,  202-454-0911  or  jdemarines@naihc.netj 
Ross  Bell,  202-789-1754,  800-284-9165  or  703-402-6384, 
all  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council 
News  Advisory: 

WHAT:  More  American  Indians  have  proportionately  served  in  the  military 
than  any  other  ethnic  group,  but  does  the  government  honor  their 
commitment  when  they  return?  Two  American  Indian  Veterans,  who  fought 
and  helped  rebuild  Iraq  (news  - web  sites),  will  discuss  returning  to 
the  reservation  and  conditions  like  or  worse  than  Iraq.  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council  chairman,  Chester  Carl,  following 
testimony  to  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  will  discuss  budget 
cuts  affecting  Indian  housing. 

When:  Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  2005,  11:45  a.m.  (Immediately  following  hearing) 

Where:  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
Hearing  Room  number  485  (Constitution  Avenue  between  1st  and  2nd 
Streets,  NW) 


Who : 

--  Gerald  Dupris,  Iraq  War  veteran,  (3rd  generation  veteran), 
member  of  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 

--  Dulius  Tulley,  Iraq  War  veteran,  member  of  Navajo  Nation 

--  Chester  Carl,  NAIHC  Chairman  and  Navajo  Housing  Authority  CEO 

--  Gary  Gordon,  NAIHC  executive  director 

In  addition: 

Rep.  Rick  Renzi  (news,  bio,  voting  record)  (R-Ariz.)  will  speak  at  Wyndham 

Hotel,  1400  M St.  NW  at  1 p.m.  (lunch  provided) 

Fast  Facts: 

--  12  percent  of  American  Indians  lack  plumbing,  compared  with  1 percent 
of  the  general  population. 

--  About  11  percent  of  Native  families  also  lack  kitchen  facilities, 
compared  with  1 percent  of  U.S.  population. 

--  Nearly  15  percent  of  Native  families  live  in  overcrowded  conditions, 
compared  with  less  than  6 percent  of  the  general  U.S.  population. 

(Data  is  from  U.S.  Census) 

The  Senate  hearing  will  be  broadcast  live  on  the  internet  at 

http: //indian . senate.gov . 


NAIHC  assists  tribes  and  tribal  housing  entities  in  reaching  their  goals 
of  providing  culturally  relevant,  decent,  safe,  sanitary,  and  affordable 
housing  for  Native  people  in  Indian  communities  and  Alaska  Native  villages. 
http://www.usnewswire.com/ 
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Native  Americans  Back  From  Iraq  Decry  Cutback 

By  Darryl  Fears 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

February  17,  2005 

Saying  that  conditions  in  Indian  country  are  worse  than  conditions  in 


Iraq,  two  Native  American  war  veterans  spoke  out  yesterday  against  the 
Bush  administration's  plan  to  cut  millions  of  dollars  from  a fund  that 
helps  build  houses  on  reservations. 

Former  Army  specialist  Gerald  Dupris,  22,  described  his  mother's 
neighborhood  inside  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D., 
as  "a  lot  worse  than  what  I left  in  the  military  in  Iraq." 

Dupris  said  lawmakers  reviewing  the  president's  budget  "should  realize 
that  a lot  of  Native  veterans  return  home  to  worse  than  what  they  left. 

They  should  realize  what  we've  done  for  this  country,  and  give  back  to  the 
Native  reservation." 

Native  Americans  represent  less  than  1 percent  of  the  population,  yet 
they  make  up  about  1.6  percent  of  the  armed  forces,  according  to  Defense 
Department  statistics.  Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa,  23,  a Hopi  Indian  who  served 
with  the  507th  Maintenance  Company  in  Iraq,  was  the  first  female  U.S. 
soldier  to  die  in  combat. 

Between  2002  and  2004,  the  housing  appropriations  for  Native  Americans 
and  Native  Hawaiians  hovered  at  about  $650  million.  But  last  year,  budget 
cutters  started  chipping  money  away. 

In  fiscal  2005,  the  administration  asked  for  $647  million  and  Congress 
approved  $25  million  less  than  that.  For  fiscal  2006,  President  Bush  has 
asked  for  $582  million,  alarming  Native  American  housing  advocates. 

"The  president's  preaching  fiscal  responsibility,  and  in  the  same  breath 
he's  asking  for  $82  billion  for  Iraq,"  said  Chester  Carl,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Navajo  Flousing  Authority  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  Indians  "are 
over  there  sacrificing  their  lives  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  enemy,  yet 
they  come  back  to  conditions  that  are  worse.  There  are  no  jobs,  there's  no 
housing. " 

Carl  is  also  chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian  Flousing  Council, 
which  sponsored  the  news  conference  with  Dupris  and  another  Native 
American  soldier.  Staff  Sgt.  Dulius  Tulley. 

The  Bush  administration  painted  a more  positive  picture.  During 
testimony  yesterday  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Michael 
Liu,  assistant  secretary  for  public  and  Indian  housing  at  the  Department 
of  Flousing  and  Urban  Development,  said:  "Tribes  are  taking  advantage  of 
new  opportunities  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  the  Native  American 
families  residing  on  Indian  reservations." 

Liu  acknowledged  that  the  fiscal  2006  budget  "is  tight,"  but  he  said 
that  it  "also  recognizes  the  low-income  housing  needs  in  Native  American 
communities."  The  budget  increases  the  budget  authority  for  a loan- 
guarantee  program,  and  HUD  will  work  to  leverage  federal  dollars  with 
private  investments  for  both  rental  housing  and  homeownership,  Liu  said. 

But  that  good  news  is  not  apparent  on  the  ground,  said  Tulley,  who 
served  in  Baghdad  with  a reserve  engineering  battalion.  During  his  first 
days  in  Iraq,  Tulley  said  other  soldiers  griped  about  living  in  tents, 
hauling  drinking  water,  eating  tasteless  food  rations  and  not  being  able 
to  shower,  watch  television  or  access  the  Internet. 

But  "it  didn't  take  long"  for  Navajos  to  adapt  to  that  life,  said  Tulley, 
41,  of  Blue  Gap,  Ariz.,  the  heart  of  Navajo  country.  "We  were  used  to  it. 

I thought,  'What  are  you  complaining  about?'  . . . What  they  missed,  it 
was  nothing  to  us . " 

Blue  Gap  is  "where  you  see  a lot  of  poverty,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  here  to  bash  my  commander  in  chief,"  Tulley  said.  "Nor  am  I 
here  to  speak  out  against  the  military.  I'm  here  to  say  that  I've  gone  to 
war.  I put  my  life  on  the  line.  My  brothers  put  their  lives  on  the  line.  I 
want  to  say,  'Look,  I've  done  my  part.  My  family's  done  their  part.  Now  I 
want  something  in  return.'  " 
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State  suit  says  developer  bladed  protected  plants,  ancient  ruins 
By  Mary  Vandeveire 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
February  15,  2005 

PHOENIX  - Arizona  is  suing  a developer,  accusing  him  of  wreaking 
ecological  and  archaeological  devastation  while  trying  to  create  a new 
city  with  67,000  homes  - La  Osa  Ranch,  northwest  of  Marana. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Monday  by  Attorney  General  Terry  Goddard,  accuses 
Scottsdale  developer  George  Johnson  and  his  companies  of  breaking  state 
laws  by: 

* Illegally  blading  state  and  private  land. 

* Destroying  Hohokam  sites  dating  back  to  A.D.  750. 

* Killing  more  than  40,000  protected  native  plants,  including  saguaro  and 
ironwood,  on  state  trust  lands. 

* Causing  an  epidemic  that  killed  21  rare  desert  bighorn  sheep. 

"I  think  it's  unprecedented  that  someone  has  taken  on  that  kind  of 
wanton  destruction  in  the  state  of  Arizona,"  said  Goddard,  a Democrat. 

The  suit,  filed  on  behalf  of  five  state  agencies,  seeks  financial 
penalties  of  up  to  $25,000  per  day  for  some  of  the  alleged  violations, 
which  occurred  in  2003  at  La  Osa  Ranch.  Johnson  later  sold  the  private 
property. 

The  Attorney  General's  Office  would  not  give  an  estimated  total  amount 
of  penalties  sought  in  the  suit,  but  said  the  cost  is  expected  to  hit 
Johnson  hard. 

"It  can't  be  an  acceptable  cost  of  doing  business,"  Goddard  said  of  the 
alleged  infractions,  which  state  officials  previously  estimated  caused  $9 
million  in  damage.  The  value  of  the  damage  was  based  on  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  excavate  the  site,  state  museum  curator  3ohn  Madsen  said  in  a 2004 
report . 

State  officials  misunderstand  the  facts,  countered  Lee  Stein,  a 
Fennemore  Craig  attorney  who  is  representing  Johnson's  real  estate  company, 
Johnson  International. 

"We'll  have  to  sort  that  out  in  court,"  Stein  said. 

Tohono  O'odham  Nation  Chairwoman  Vivian  Juan-Saunders  said  the  tribe  had 
been  waiting  for  the  Attorney  General's  Office  to  act  and  may  seek 
separate  recourse  against  Johnson.  She  said  he  damaged  Hohokam  sites  in 
the  Los  Robles  Archaeological  District,  which  she  called  home  of  O'odham 
ancestors . 

Johnson's  companies  cleared  2,000  acres  of  land,  according  to  the 
lawsuit,  resulting  in  damage  to  seven  major  Hohokam  archaeological  sites 
dating  from  A.D.  750  to  1250. 

"It  was  a tremendous  loss  of  history  and  culture  to  the  state,"  Juan- 
Saunders  said.  "We're  very  pleased  to  see  the  course  of  action  today." 

The  Tucson-based  Center  for  Biological  Diversity  also  cheered  the 
lawsuit.  "It's  good  to  see  that  the  AG's  office  is  paying  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  public,"  said  Daniel  Patterson,  desert  ecologist  at  the 
center. 

Agencies  bringing  the  lawsuit  are  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  State  Land  Department,  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Regents  on  behalf  of  the 
Arizona  State  Museum. 

Johnson's  development  plans  were  scrapped  when  Pinal  County  denied  his 
companies  the  necessary  permits. 

But  before  that  happened,  Johnson's  companies  bladed  2,000  acres  of 
private  land  and  about  270  acres  of  state  trust  land,  according  to  the 
lawsuit.  The  land  is  in  and  near  the  Ironwood  Forest  National  Monument. 


Johnson's  companies  acquired  La  Osa  Ranch  in  February  2003  and  the 
adjacent  King  Ranch  in  May  2003.  Violations  occurred  on  these  properties 
and  state  trust  land  from  March  through  December  2003,  according  to  the 
lawsuit . 

In  addition,  the  lawsuit  accuses  Johnson  of  causing  the  deaths  of  21 
desert  bighorn  sheep  and  the  infection  of  49  others. 

Johnson  let  thousands  of  goats  onto  the  habitat  of  the  desert  bighorn 
sheep,  according  to  the  lawsuit,  breaking  a state  law  that  prohibits  the 
grazing  of  goats  within  nine  miles  of  desert  sheep  habitat. 

The  goats  can  transfer  diseases  to  the  sheep  and  in  this  case  blinded 
the  animals  so  that  they  were  literally  walking  off  cliffs  to  their  deaths 
or  were  easy  prey  for  mountain  lions,  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  officials  said 
Unlawfully  killing  bighorn  sheep  is  subject  to  a minimum  fine  of  $750 
per  animal  under  state  law.  Game  and  Fish  spent  $70,000  treating  infected 
sheep . 

The  lawsuit  also  accuses  Johnson's  companies  of  violating  the  state's 
clean  water  laws  by  failing  to  secure  required  permits  and  discharging 
pollutants  into  tributaries  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River  at  La  Osa  Ranch;  and 
of  the  Little  Colorado  River  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River  in  other  Arizona  counties  on  other  projects. 

The  Attorney  General's  Office  would  not  confirm  or  deny  if  there  is  an 
ongoing  criminal  investigation  into  Johnson's  actions,  said  office 
spokeswoman  Andrea  Esquer. 

Contact  reporter  Mary  Vandeveire  at  1-602-271-0623 
or  mvandeveire@azstarnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services 
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American  Indian  activists  oppose  TVA  land  swap 
February  14,  2005 

CHATTANOOGA  (AP)  - American  Indian  activists  contend  swapping  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  land  to  a developer  for  an  island  in  Marion  County  is  a 
bad  deal,  regardless  of  the  island's  history. 

Archaeologist  Lawrence  Alexander  says  he  thinks  his  research  on 
privately  owned  Burns  Island  will  show  it  is  as  rich  in  heritage  as 
Moccasin  Bend. 

Chattanooga  developer  John  "Thunder"  Thornton  is  paying  for  Alexander's 
research.  He  has  proposed  exchanging  220-acre  Burns  Island  and  two  other 
properties  for  576  acres  of  TVA  -owned  riverfront  land  adjacent  to  Little 
Cedar  Mountain. 

Thornton  wants  to  build  a resort  and  residential  development  between 
Interstate  24  and  Nickajack  Dam. 

A TVA  official  has  said  the  utility's  board  is  tentatively  scheduled  to 
decide  on  Thornton's  proposal  in  May. 

A Shawnee  American  Indian  from  Ringgold,  Georgia,  Becky  Gregory  says  the 
island  may  be  rich  in  history,  but  that  doesn't  justify  developing  land 
next  to  the  Little  Cedar  Mountain  ridgetop. 

Thornton  contends  protecting  Burns  Island  is  a fair  tradeoff. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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'This  would  be  kind  of  a doomsday  scenario  where  the  FDA  and  others  try  to  shut  us  down' 
By  Frederic  D.  Frommer 
Associated  Press 
February  16,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  said  Wednesday  he  has  talked  with  some 
northern  Minnesota  tribes  about  acting  as  wholesale  purchasers  of  drugs 
from  Canada,  in  the  event  the  federal  government  tries  to  shut  down  the 
state's  drug  importation  program. 

Pawlenty,  in  town  to  testify  at  a hearing  on  importing  drugs  from  other 
countries,  told  reporters  he  has  discussed  the  possibility  of  tribes  using 
their  sovereign  status  "to  become  wholesale  purchasers  and  distributors  of 
prescription  medicines. 

"This  would  be  kind  of  a doomsday  scenario  where  the  FDA  and  others  try 
to  shut  us  down,"  he  said.  "Tribal  communities  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  FDA  or  others . " 

He  stressed  that  the  discussions,  which  happened  about  a month  ago,  were 
preliminary  and  haven't  progressed  much  since  then. 

Maine  has  proposed  a similar  program,  in  which  that  state  would 
designate  the  Penobscot  Indian  Nation  as  a wholesale  distributor  of  drugs 
from  Canada. 

Pawlenty  said  he  was  concerned  that  the  state's  program,  which  helps 
residents  buy  cheaper  prescription  drugs  from  Canada,  could  be  suffocated 
if  the  drug  industry  reduces  availability  in  Canada.  He  said  he  was  also 
worried  that  Canada  might  impose  a new  requirement  that  a person  see  a 
doctor  in  Canada  before  getting  Canadian  drugs. 

To  make  up  any  lost  drug  supplies,  Pawlenty  said  he  may  send  Human 
Services  Commissioner  Kevin  Goodno  to  Europe  to  explore  buying  drugs  there. 

Pawlenty' s newest  idea  on  using  tribes  for  drugs  comes  as  the  governor 
is  proposing  that  the  state  partner  with  three  northern  Minnesota  Indian 
tribes  on  a casino.  The  deal  would  divert  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  ailing  state  budget  while  also  allowing  the  White  Earth,  Red  Lake 
and  Leech  Lake  tribes  to  tap  the  lucrative  Twin  Cities  gambling  market. 

A spokesman  for  White  Earth,  Gary  Padrta,  said  the  tribe  has  hired  a 
company  to  do  a feasibility  study  on  importing  drug  imports  from  Canada, 
but  he  said  that's  all  he  knew  about  it. 

The  chairman  of  Red  Lake,  Floyd  Dourdain  Dr.,  said  his  tribe  has  had 
conversations  with  Canadian  tribes  about  buying  prescription  drugs,  but 
none  with  Canada. 

Leech  Lake  officials  did  not  return  phone  messages  left  Wednesday. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Forum  editorial:  Pawlenty's  drug  option  turns  heads 
The  Forum 
February  18,  2005 

All  praise  to  Minnesota  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  who  has  become  the  nation's 


leading  governor  when  it  comes  to  resisting  the  Bush  administration's 
prescription  drug  policies.  Specifically,  the  Republican  governor  has 
drawn  a line  regarding  importation  of  drugs  from  Canada,  a practice,  he 
says,  which  has  saved  Minnesotans  and  others  millions  of  dollars. 

He's  right  about  the  savings.  He's  also  right  in  dismissing  Bush 
administration  claims  that  importing  cheaper  drugs  from  Canada  is  unsafe. 

The  administration's  position  makes  no  sense  since  the  Canadian  drugs  not 
only  are  tested  by  Canadian  authorities,  but  most  of  the  pharmaceuticals 
are  the  same  formulations  sold  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  they  are  made 
by  the  same  companies  and  even  sold  in  the  same  packages. 

Pawlenty  made  his  drug  line  a little  thicker  this  week  when  he  suggested 
that  as  a last  resort  he  might  negotiate  with  American  Indian  tribes  in 
order  to  continue  drug  importation  from  Canada  if  the  Bush  administration 
tries  to  shut  down  Minnesota's  program  that  directs  customers  to  Canadian 
pharmacies.  The  tribes  would  function  as  wholesalers  under  his  last-ditch 
option.  They  could  do  so  because  they  have  sovereign  nation  status. 

The  tribal  proposal  is  preliminary,  the  governor  said.  But  it  is  a 
viable  option.  Maine  has  proposed  a similar  arrangement  with  a tribe  there. 

The  maneuvering  by  Pawlenty  and  other  governors  has  grabbed  the 
attention  of  at  least  one  major  drug  company.  While  in  Washington  this 
week,  the  governor  was  joined  in  lobbying  to  preserve  importation  from 
Canada  by,  of  all  people,  a vice  president  of  Pfizer.  "The  industry  is 
making  a historic  mistake  in  opposing  importation,"  said  Peter  Rost. 

Rost  is  right.  Concern  about  rising  drug  costs  (prices  for  common  drugs 
are  up  substantially  since  the  November  election)  is  evolving  into 
consumer  anger.  The  anger  cuts  across  party  lines.  The  drug  industry's 
natural  allies,  business-friendly  Republicans,  are  hearing  from  their 
constituents  and  responding  in  ways  that  should  make  drug  companies 
nervous . 

Governors  like  Pawlenty  are  trying  to  manage  medical  assistance  budgets 
that  are  under  increasing  stress  from  drug  prices.  Pawlenty' s consistency 
on  the  drug  importation  issue  sends  a message  to  the  drug  industry  (Pfizer 
gets  it)  and  to  the  Bush  administration  that  importation  must  be  an 
element  in  getting  drug  costs  under  control. 

The  governor's  flirtation  with  the  tribal  drug  wholesaler  option  might 
be  just  enough  for  the  Bush  administration  to  get  the  message,  too. 

Forum  editorials  represent  the  opinion  of  Forum  management 
and  the  newspaper's  Editorial  Board. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND  58102. 
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Sacred  status  of  Black  Hills  discussed 
By  lomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
February  17,  2005 

CRAZY  HORSE  - For  many  American  Indian  tribes,  the  Black  Hills  exists  for 
a larger  purpose  than  scenic  beauty. 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  Council  representative  Russell  Eagle  Bear,  District 
11-Norris,  acknowledged  that  tourism  and  forestry  are  important  to  the 
Black  Hills  but  said  the  Hills  are  more  than  industry. 

"There's  a group  of  people  who  view  the  Black  Hills  as  sacred.  It  is 
sacred  as  a whole,"  Eagle  Bear  said  Wednesday  during  the  Great  Plains 
Tribal  Leaders  Consultation  and  Listening  Session  at  Crazy  Horse  Memorial 
near  Custer. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Eagle  Bear  and  friends  went  to  Harney  Peak  to  pray 
and  acknowledge  the  Thunder  Beings.  Even  for  that  ceremony,  practiced  for 


generations  by  the  Lakota,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  required  them  to  get  a 
permit . 

As  they  began  their  prayers  at  Harney  Peak,  a sheriff's  patrol  car 
slowly  drove  to  their  site. 

"It  was  really  intimidating,  and  those  were  the  kinds  of  fears  that  we 
had  to  work  through,"  Eagle  Bear  said. 

But  those  days  may  be  changing. 

"I  look  forward  to  listening  closely  and  gaining  understanding  for  the 
issues,"  Mark  Boche,  U.S.  Forest  Service  Rocky  Mountain  Region  director, 
said . 

In  his  opening  remarks  Wednesday,  Boche  said  the  Forest  Service  has  a 
mandate  to  support  Indian  sovereignty's  government-to-government 
relationship.  But  he  wanted  a better  relationship  to  develop  so  that  the 
tribes  and  the  Forest  Service  would  work  together  to  meet  forest  needs, 
make  all  Forest  Service  programs  available  to  tribes  and  to  work  with  the 
tribes  through  collaboration,  communication  and  cooperation. 

"We  stand  to  benefit  from  their  knowledge,"  Boche  said. 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  president  Charles  Colombe  said  some  of  the  benefits 
would  be  creating  employment  opportunities  and  making  the  forest  healthier 
but  there  is  a great  deal  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  among  tribes  and  his 
people,  too. 

"They  don't  believe  the  relationship  is  real,"  he  said. 

Colombe  presides  over  the  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  nation.  His 
tribe  has  a high  academic  drop-out  rate,  high  unemployment  rate,  high 
birth  rate,  substandard  housing,  inadequate  police  protection  and  poor 
health  care. 

All  those  circumstances  would  change  if  Rosebud  and  the  other  Lakota 
tribes  accepted  the  $700  million  settlement  held  in  trust  for  the  sale  of 
the  Black  Hills,  Colombe  said. 

"We  haven't  taken  one  dime.  There's  a message  in  that,"  he  said. 

Colombe  said  that  his  tribe  and  other  tribes,  too,  learned  to  distrust 
the  federal  government  because  it  didn't  uphold  its  side  of  tribal 
treaties  of  1851  and  1868  - a distrust  that  is  taught  in  the  homes  of 
Indian  families  throughout  South  Dakota. 

"We  kept  our  part  of  the  treaty.  We  gave  up  ownership  of  the  land.  ... 
I'm  saying  this  because  it  has  to  be  said,"  Colombe  said. 

Dorothy  FireCloud,  acting  deputy  forest  supervisor  for  Black  Hills 
National  Forest,  said  the  Forest  Service  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  that 
tribal  relations  were  being  addressed. 

At  the  Forest  Service  Tribal  Relations  Implementation  Team  Report  given 
at  Wednesday's  meeting,  FireCloud  said  it  would  be  good  to  get  the  tribes 
back  into  the  Hills. 

Through  their  stewardship,  research  and  management,  the  tribes  and 
Forest  Service  would  both  benefit  from  the  new  relationship. 

"We're  going  to  see  a significant  difference  in  the  health  of  the  Hills, 
she  said. 

Tim  Mentz  of  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  said  that  Wednesday's  discussion 
was  encouraging. 

"One  of  the  elders  says  our  youth  have  to  come  back  into  the  Black  Hills 
Mentz  said. 

Mentz  said  that  the  best  way  to  get  the  tribes  involved  would  be  to 
involve  children.  Every  successful  activity  that  involved  the  tribe  and 
its  entire  community  was  youth-driven,  he  said. 

Not  only  should  youths  attend  summer  camps,  fire  suppression  programs  or 
Forest  Service  internships,  but  they  also  should  be  able  to  be  chosen  by 
medicine  men  and  have  the  freedom  to  go  into  the  Black  Hills,  stand  on  a 
hill  and  observe  their  Lakota  traditions. 

"To  build  trust,  get  the  youth  back  in  the  Hills,"  he  said. 

Tribes  and  Forest  Service  personnel  from  seven  states  are  attending  the 
Great  Plains  Tribal  Leaders  Consultation  and  Listening  Session,  which 
continues  today.  Dave  McKee,  historic  preservation  officer  and  tribal 
liaison  for  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest,  will  begin  discussions  of  a 
Tribal  Leaders  Advisory  Council  at  8:45  a.m.  and  9:45  a.m. 

A tribal  elder  will  open  the  final  day  with  prayer  at  8 a.m.  Sacred 
Sites  Policy  Listening  Sessions  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  and  3 p.m. 


Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418 
on  jomay . steen@rapidcity journal . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Order  blocking  gas  tax  on  reservations  to  stand 
February  18,  2005 

A lawsuit  claiming  the  state  of  North  Dakota  owes  Indian  consumers  more 
than  $2  million  a year  for  an  illegal  gas  tax  is  moving  forward. 

Four  tribal  members  sued  the  state  in  August  2003  to  bar  the  collection 
of  the  tax.  They  said  it  violated  federal  law  and  19th-century  treaties 
signed  by  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians. 

A year  ago  last  month,  a state  judge  agreed.  Northwest  District  Judge 
Gary  A.  Holum  issued  an  injunction  permanently  barring  the  state  from 
collecting  the  tax,  saying  it  was  not  authorized  by  federal  law. 

"Because  Congress  has  not  instructed  otherwise,"  Holum  wrote  in  a 21- 
page  opinion,  "the  court  finds  that  North  Dakota's  motor  fuels  tax,  as 
applied  to  Native  American  reservation  residents  who  purchase  fuel  on 
reservation  land,  is  illegal." 

But  before  the  plaintiffs  got  a chance  to  seek  a decision  on  the  amount 
owed  to  Indian  consumers,  state  attorneys  appealed  the  case.  They  asked 
the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  to  sanction  the  tax  under  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act,  an  obscure  1936  federal  law  that  has  been  used  by  other 
states  to  justify  gas  taxes  on  reservations. 

The  effort  failed  on  Wednesday  when  the  court  dismissed  the  appeal.  In  a 
unanimous  decision,  the  judges  said  the  appeal  was  premature  because  a 
final  judgment  on  the  refund,  and  a possible  class  action  applying  to  all 
Indian  consumers  in  the  state,  has  not  been  entered. 

The  decision  does  not  mean  the  plaintiffs  will  prevail  on  either  the 
refund  or  class  action  point.  But  in  an  important  footnote,  the  judges 
noted  that  every  state  and  federal  court  that  has  confronted  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act  has  rejected  it  as  a basis  for  reservation  taxation. 

"The  district  court's  ruling  that  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  does  not 
authorize  imposition  of  the  state  motor  vehicle  fuels  tax  on  Indian 
reservations  is  in  accord  with  every  federal  and  state  court  decision  that 
has  addressed  the  issue,"  they  wrote. 

That's  how  Indian  consumers  in  nearby  South  Dakota  were  awarded  refunds 
for  an  illegal  gas  tax.  Courts  in  Idaho  and  Kansas  also  struck  down  taxes 
on  tribal  gasoline  sales  after  states  cited  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act. 

In  North  Dakota,  as  many  as  7,000  tribal  members  are  affected,  according 
to  attorney  Vance  Gillette.  He  estimates  they  paid  over  $2  million  a year 
to  the  state  before  the  tax  was  shut  down.  The  tax  is  21  cents  per  gallon. 

Members  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  (Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara),  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  and  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  should  be  eligible  for 
refunds.  Tribal  members  who  buy  fuel  at  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribe's 
casino  on  the  North  Dakota  portion  of  its  reservation  are  also  impacted. 

Gillette  previously  said  members  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  who 
buy  fuel  on  the  North  Dakota  portion  of  its  reservation  won't  be  included 
because  the  tribe  has  a tax  agreement  with  the  state. 

The  plaintiffs  are  Joan  Mann  and  Ken  Danks,  Three  Affiliated  members  who 
own  businesses  on  their  reservation,  and  Tracy  Wilkie  and  Christa  Monette, 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  tribal  members.  In  his  January  2004  ruling,  Holum 
dismissed  all  but  Danks  from  the  suit  on  procedural  grounds. 

The  plaintiffs  asked  the  state  Supreme  Court  to  reconsider  but  the 
judges  said  the  issue  was  premature. 
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Tribe  backs  out  of  proposed  airplane  deal 
Associated  Press 
February  17,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE  - The  Navajo  Nation  has  nixed  a proposal  to  invest  $34 
million  in  a Georgia  aircraft  company  that  is  developing  a cargo  airplane. 

The  tribe's  Economic  Development  Committee  voted  unanimously  Wednesday 
to  back  out  of  investing  in  Utilicraft  Aerospace  Corp.,  based  in 
Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Research  determined  the  investment  appeared  too  risky  because  of  the 
length  of  time  required  before  the  Navajo  Nation  would  see  a financial 
return,  the  tribe  said. 

The  research  also  showed  the  partnership  would  require  too  much  of  a 
financial  commitment  at  a time  when  the  Navajo  Nation  faces  declining 
budgets,  the  tribe  said. 

"It  was  a good-faith  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Navajo 
Nation  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.  said.  "But  there  was  an  understanding 
with  the  company  that  this  had  to  go  through  the  Navajo  Nation  Council, 
and  the  first  step  in  that  process  is  the  Economic  Development  Committee, 
and  they've  made  their  decision." 

The  committee  said  it  acted  on  information  provided  by  the  tribe's 
justice  department,  its  deputy  attorney  general  and  its  legislative 
counsel . 

The  committee  previously  agreed  to  invest  an  initial  $1.25  million  in 
the  company,  but  no  money  changed  hands. 

Utilicraft's  twin-engine  airplane  has  yet  to  be  tested.  The  company 
plans  to  build  an  assembly  factory  at  the  Double  Eagle  II  Airport  on 
Albuquerque's  west  side  and  had  proposed  building  component  factories  on 
tribal  land. 

Darby  Boland,  Utilicraft  vice  president  and  general  manager,  said  the 
company  will  move  forward  with  plans  to  build  its  factory  in  Albuquerque 
and  would  welcome  further  interaction  with  the  Navajos. 

"Basically,  the  whole  intent  of  President  Shirley  is  steered  toward 
creating  jobs.  We  want  to  help  him  do  that,"  Boland  said. 

A preliminary  review  of  the  deal  commissioned  by  the  New  Mexico  Finance 
Authority  at  the  tribe's  request  raised  concerns  about  the  proposal, 
including  the  chief  executive  officer's  severance  package  and  the 
viability  of  two  companies  identified  as  Utilicraft  customers. 

New  Mexico  Economic  Development  Secretary  Rick  Homans  in  a December  2004 
letter  to  the  director  of  the  tribe's  economic  development  division  urged 
the  tribe  to  proceed  carefully  on  what  he  called  a risky  investment. 
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Bills  would  require  local  tribal  history  be  taught  in  schools 
By  KELLY  KEARSLEY 
Associated  Press  writer 
February  14,  2005 

OLYMPIA,  Wash.  - Going  to  school  in  Eastern  Washington,  Martina  Whelshula 
said  the  history  of  her  own  American  Indian  tribe  - the  Arrow  Lakes  Nation 
on  the  Colville  Reservation  - was  only  mentioned  once. 

A pair  of  bills  making  their  way  through  the  Legislature  would  change 
that,  requiring  that  local  tribal  history  be  taught  in  state  schools. 

The  Senate  committee  on  early  learning,  K-12  and  higher  education  heard 
testimony  on  the  issue  Monday.  The  House  Education  Committee  was  expected 
to  vote  on  the  House  bill  Tuesday. 

"To  be  able  to  bring  that  into  the  state's  learning  environment  would  be 
one  step  in  creating  a more  whole  society,  and  for  the  first  time  take  a 
real  big  step  in  allowing  native  children  to  feel  whole,"  Whelshula,  who's 
now  an  instructor  at  Gonzaga  University,  said  in  a phone  interview. 

Students  graduating  from  Washington  high  schools  have  taken  at  least  a 
half-credit  of  state  history  and  government.  Those  courses  are  encouraged 
to  provide  information  about  American  Indians. 

The  proposed  laws  would  require  school  districts  to  teach  the  culture, 
history  and  government  of  federally  recognized  American  Indian  tribes  in 
grades  where  state  history  or  government  is  taught. 

The  bills  provide  that  districts  with  tribal  reservations  within  their 
boundaries  or  within  a 100-mile  radius  must  teach  information  about  those 
tribes.  Washington  state  has  29  federally  recognized  tribes  and  another 
seven  that  are  not  federally  recognized. 

Rep.  John  McCoy,  D-Tulalip,  is  sponsoring  the  House  bill. 

The  cost  of  implementing  the  instruction  shouldn't  hinder  the  bill,  he 
testified  Monday  before  the  Senate  committee.  Districts  already  have  to 
regularly  update  their  offerings,  and  this  could  be  part  of  that  process. 

The  schools  and  tribes  would  collaborate  to  create  the  curriculum,  he 
added . 

The  money  is  the  only  thing  that  worried  Lucinda  Young,  the  lobbyist  for 
the  Washington  Education  Association,  which  represents  public  school 
employees . 

"As  critical  as  this  is,  I'd  hate  to  see  a school  district  identify  that 
they  couldn't  fund  this,"  Young  said. 

Supporters  at  the  hearing  said  teaching  tribal  history  is  as  important 
to  native  students  as  their  nonnative  peers. 

RoseMary  Kelly,  15,  said  her  parents  were  being  taught  the  history  of 
her  Nooksack  Indian  Tribe  all  the  time  by  other  relatives.  But  she  feel 
like  she's  losing  her  culture. 

"I'd  feel  a lot  better  going  to  school  learning  about  myself  rather  than 
somebody  else's  history,"  she  told  the  committee. 

Teaching  tribal  history  can  also  help  dispel  stereotypes  and  correct 
historical  misunderstandings,  like  that  of  Chief  Leschi,  supporters  of  the 
bill  said. 

A historical  court  hearing  last  year  exonerated  the  Nisqually  Tribe 
leader  in  the  death  of  a white  militia  soldier.  Chief  Leschi  was  hanged 
for  murder  in  1858. 

The  "Historical  Court  of  Justice, " led  by  state  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Gerry  Alexander,  determined  that  Leschi  should  never  have  been  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder  because  he  acted  as  a lawful  combatant  during  a 
time  of  war. 

Jeniva  Klement,  14,  from  Nisqually  Middle  School  in  Lacey,  testified 
that  she  has  several  American  Indian  friends.  She  is  not  American  Indian. 

"It's  important  for  others  to  learn  about  Native  American  history,"  she 
said.  "My  friends  know  a lot  about  my  history,  and  I don't  know  much  about 
theirs . " 
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Catawba  tribe  strives  to  save  its  tradition  of  making  pottery 

By  Tamara  Ford 

The  Associated  Press 

February  17,  2005 

CATAWBA  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Using  an  old  smooth  rock,  Florence  Wade  sat 
calmly  at  her  living  room  table  refining  the  rough,  scratchy  surface  of  a 
bird  she  had  made  from  clay. 

"I  never  know  what  I am  going  to  make,"  said  Wade,  an  82-year-old 
Catawba  American  Indian  who  makes  the  tribe's  traditional  pottery  as  well 
as  clay  sculptures  of  animals. 

The  craft  is  one  of  Wade's  passions.  But  she's  afraid  the  art  that  she 
has  mastered  will  someday  be  lost  because  of  a lack  of  interest  among 
younger  members  of  the  tribe. 

"I  hope  this  culture  never  dies,"  Wade  said.  "This  culture  is  dear  to  my 
heart . " 

The  Catawba  Cultural  Center  on  the  reservation  is  one  venue  used  to 
promote  the  pottery  and  other  aspects  of  the  tribe's  culture.  It  offers 
pottery  demonstrations  to  visiting  students  and  Catawbas  as  well  as  a shop 
that  sells  pottery  and  other  items.  But  a lack  of  funding  forced  the 
cultural  center  to  cut  back  its  hours. 

Wade  still  demonstrates  pottery  making.  She  was  10  years  old  when  she 
learned  the  craft,  more  than  500  years  old,  from  her  grandmother. 

At  12,  Wade  was  making  water  jugs  and  pitchers.  She  did  less  with  clay 
as  she  got  older  and  had  to  raise  her  three  children  alone  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  When  her  youngest  child  finished  high  school,  Wade  found 
time  again  to  mold  and  sculpt  clay. 

Wade  has  made  many  types  of  pottery,  including  peace  pipes,  vases, 
canteens  and  turtles.  The  art  dates  to  pre-Columbian  times,  before  1492. 
The  pottery  is  handmade  from  clay  collected  from  the  nearby  Catawba  River. 
The  oldest,  most  experienced  tribal  potters  are  known  as  master  potters. 

Wade  lets  the  fresh  clay  dry  in  the  sun.  After  several  steps,  she  uses  a 
screen  to  remove  particles  and  roots.  The  clay  goes  through  other 
processes  before  it  is  ready  to  be  molded. 

Wade  uses  her  skilled  hands  and  several  tools,  including  a 7-by-9-inch 
board,  a piece  of  an  old  deer  antler,  a rock,  an  old  barloe  knife  and  a 
corncob.  When  she  is  finished  molding  the  clay,  it  is  heated  in  her 
kitchen  oven,  then  fired  outside.  No  glazes  are  used.  The  pottery  gets  its 
smooth  finish  from  the  rock's  rub. 

Wade's  daughter,  Frieda  Shrake,  55,  was  younger  than  the  fourth-graders 
who  visit  the  reservation  when  her  mother  began  teaching  her  how  to  rub 
the  pottery  to  make  it  smooth.  But  that  was  as  close  as  she  got  to  making 
pottery. 

Two  years  ago,  Shrake  signed  up  to  take  a pottery  class  for  Catawbas  at 
the  cultural  center.  She  learned  how  to  make  vases  and  water  jugs  from 
other  Catawbas.  When  she  has  time,  Shrake  sits  at  the  table  with  her 
mother  listening,  watching  and  molding  the  clay. 

Pottery  making  continues  to  live  on  through  Wade's  other  family  members, 
including  her  90-year-old  niece,  Evelyn  George,  a 2004  recipient  of  the 
lean  Laney  Flarris  Folk  Fleritage  Award  of  the  state  Arts  Commission.  The 
award  recognizes  four  S.C.  residents  who  help  preserve  traditional  arts. 
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Diabetes  has  become  an  epidemic  in  Indian  country 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  2/14/2005 
February  14,  2005 
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As  the  saying  goes,  "We  are  what  we  eat." 

This  becomes  immediately  apparent  to  anyone  who  is  diabetic  and  who 
monitors  his  or  her  blood  sugar  on  a daily  basis.  If  one  sets  aside  common 
sense  and  indulges  in  a meal  high  in  sugar  and  starch  the  next  reading  on 
the  diabetic  meter  will  be  sky  high  for  blood  sugar  content. 

In  the  history  of  America  no  people  have  gone  through  such  an  extreme 
and  dramatic  change  in  diet  than  the  American  Indian.  From  a people  that 
had  for  centuries  existed  on  a diet  high  in  protein  and  low  in  fats,  the 
change  brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  the  Europeans  can  almost  be 
counted  as  immediate  on  an  historic  scale. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  Indian  was  a hunter  and  gatherer.  Both 
activities  required  a large  amount  of  physical  exercise.  He  subsisted  on 
berries,  roots  and  other  plants  plus  a diet  rich  in  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo 
meat.  A severe  drought  in  the  1200s  brought  about  some  dramatic  changes, 
but  for  the  most  part,  game  and  plant  life  was  plentiful  and  there  were 
few  famines  over  the  centuries. 

When  the  white  man  arrived  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  he  brought 
with  him  diseases  unknown  to  the  Indian,  diseases  that  decimated  entire 
tribes.  Early  explorers  have  reported  coming  upon  Indian  villages  wherein 
thousands  of  bodies  were  strewn  about  with  few  or  no  survivors  alive  to 
bury  them. 

Along  with  the  diseases,  the  newcomers  had  an  insatiable  hunger  for  furs 
By  setting  up  trading  posts  in  the  East,  the  settlers  established  a market 
for  the  furs.  By  trading  goods  in  exchange  for  the  furs  they  created  a 
market  that  flourished  as  long  as  fur  was  in  demand.  In  order  to  compete, 
many  Indian  tribes  established  territories  where  they  hunted  and  trapped 
the  fur  bearing  animals  into  near  extinction  and  in  the  process  greatly 
diminished  their  food  supply  thus  becoming  ever  more  dependent  upon  the 
trade  goods  of  the  newcomers. 

In  the  Northern  Plains  the  relatively  new  government  of  the  United 
States  soon  realized  that  in  order  to  diminish  and  eventually  destroy  the 
Indian  population  their  greatest  source  of  food  had  to  be  eliminated.  The 
slaughter  of  the  North  American  bison  began.  Once  again  many  Indian 
hunters  became  traders  and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  their  own 
food  source. 

With  their  hunting  grounds  decimated  and  their  warriors  defeated, 

Indians  were  herded  on  to  reservations  where  they  became  nearly  totally 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  government  for  survival.  The  government 
then  began  shipping  herds  of  longhorn  cattle  from  Texas  to  Dakota 
Territory  and  to  other  reservations.  Unfortunately,  since  the  people  had 
been  reduced  to  near  starving  conditions,  the  cattle  that  arrived  were  for 
almost  immediate  consumption. 

The  federal  government  did  not  plan  ahead  and  allow  the  Indian  people  to 
develop  their  own  herds  thus  eliminating  the  middleman.  This  no  doubt  was 
done  deliberately  so  that  the  Indian  people  would  not  find  a food  source 
that  would  make  them  semi-independent.  Along  with  the  beef  brought  to  the 
reservations  from  Texas  came  other  foodstuffs  high  in  starch  and  sugars, 
ingredients  heretofore  not  a regular  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Indian  people 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Lakota  name  for  the  white  man,  wasicu,  came 
about  because  of  the  salt  pork  introduced  by  the  government  to  the  Indian 
people.  The  Lakota  found  the  salt  pork  distasteful  and  when  the  wagons 
with  provisions  arrived,  they  would  leave  the  salt  pork  on  the  wagons 
while  taking  the  other  goods.  They  noticed  that  the  white  Indian  agents 
and  traders  would  come  and  take  the  pork.  They  called  them  wasicu,  or 
"takers  of  the  fat." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  then  brought  its  food 


commodity  program  to  the  reservations . The  USDA  foodstuffs  have  changed 
dramatically  over  the  past  10  years,  but  in  the  beginning  it  became 
apparent  that  healthy  nutrition  was  not  a keen  part  of  the  menu. 

From  Arizona  to  the  Dakotas  the  Indian  people  began  to  ingest  the  USDA 
commodities  or  face  starvation.  While  church  groups  were  working  on  the 
minds  of  the  children  at  Indian  mission  boarding  schools  and  do-gooders 
were  shipping  truckloads  of  used  and  tattered  clothing,  the  Indian  people 
were  committing  a slow  suicide  by  consuming  food  their  ancestors  would  not 
have  touched. 

Bootleggers  were  selling  cheap  wine  and  alcohol  that  was  nearly  pure 
sugar.  And,  unfortunately,  too  many  Indians  steeped  in  poverty  and  without 
hope,  drowned  themselves  in  this  poison  in  order  to  forget,  or  to  have  a 
few  moments  of  bliss. 

Obesity  in  children  as  young  as  three  and  four  years  old  has  become 
commonplace.  Visit  any  school  on  the  reservation  today  and  you  will  see 
far,  far  too  many  children  badly  overweight.  What  the  white  man  could  not 
do  with  guns,  the  Indian  people  are  doing  to  themselves  with  food.  Even 
the  teenagers  joke  about  it.  When  they  see  another  teen  greatly  overweight 
the  say  they  have  a "commod  bod."  This  has  become  a part  of  the  language. 

The  offshoot  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  diabetes  has  become  an  epidemic 
in  Indian  country.  Some  Indian  reservations  have  a staggering  50  percent 
of  their  population  afflicted  by  this  disease.  As  a result  the  Indian 
people  are  dying  at  an  ever-increasing  younger  age. 

It  is  said  that  before  the  white  man  arrived  the  Indian  could  expect  to 
live  90  to  100  years.  Now  we  are  lucky  if  we  make  it  to  50. 

Most  health  care  givers  in  Indian  country  are  faced  with  an  extreme 
shortage  of  funds.  They  barely  operate  on  what  little  funds  they  have  and 
yet  they  expect  that  these  meager  monies  will  be  diminished  in  the 
upcoming  federal  budget  cuts. 

Yes,  we  are  what  we  eat,  but  who  would  have  thought  100  years  ago  that 
it  would  be  what  the  Indian  people  ate  that  would  set  the  stage  for  their 
own  destruction. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  President  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 

Inc.  and  he  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A question  worth  revisiting 
February  19,  2005 

Three  cheers  for  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  for  asking 
the  question,  "Why  do  schools  such  as  UND  continue  to  use  American  Indian 
nicknames  and  logos?" 

The  NCAA  survey  should  bring  the  issue  of  the  moniker  and  logo  to  the 
top  of  the  university  agenda  once  again.  That  needs  to  happen. 

In  the  time  I have  lived  in  Grand  Forks,  I've  found  that  many  of  those 
who  support  the  nickname  seem  like  good  and  honest  people.  They  tell  me 
they  think  using  "Fighting  Sioux"  is  a way  of  honoring  American  Indians 
and  the  Sioux. 

Some  Indian  and  Sioux  people  do  feel  the  name  is  an  honor.  But  many  of 
us  do  not.  And  there  are  those  who  don't  care  to  be  involved  in  the  issue. 

When  I first  arrived  here  some  nine  years  ago,  I liked  the  name.  Part  of 
my  ancestry  is  Lakota  and  Dakota.  I worked  at  UND  at  the  time,  and  wearing 
a shirt  that  said  "Fighting  Sioux"  made  me  smile  a little  then. 

But  as  time  passed,  the  name  seemed  to  grow  horns,  and  I wasn't  smiling 
anymore.  The  humor  and  good  feeling  were  washed  away  by  the  tears  of  the 
youngsters  who  asked  why  they  were  the  object  of  derogatory  fun  making. 


Little  children  don't  understand  they  are  being  honored  when  they  are 
called  names  by  cranks.  Older  students  understand  and  think  back  to  what 
their  parents  told  them  they  endured  during  those  years  when  the  gap 
between  Indian  and  non-Indian  people  was  long  and  wide. I discovered  that 
those  who  were  supporters  of  athletics  seem  to  feel  something  was  being 
taken  away  for  which  they  had  a personal  stake.  At  first,  I thought  it  was 
just  the  fact  that  their  "Fighting  Sioux"  jackets  would  have  to  be  put  in 
the  back  of  their  closets,  and  they'd  have  to  spend  another  $300  for  a new 
jacket.  Yet,  I found  it  to  be  more  than  that.  It  was  their  memories  and 
how  their  lives  were  tangled  up  with  the  athletes  and  the  team. 

The  team's  winning  became  their  winning.  Some  became  acquainted  with 
lifelong  friends  or  met  their  future  wives  or  husbands  at  these  games.  If 
the  nickname  changed,  those  are  the  memories  they  would  have  to  set  aside, 
they  think. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  memories  that  the  name  and  logo  evoke  are 
different  for  many  Indian  people.  Memories  are  like  puzzle  pieces  of  our 
past  and  define  who  we  are.  The  Lakota  and  Dakota  - the  Sioux  tribes  - 
from  this  area  have  some  awful  memories  that  tell  them  something  different. 
When  they  defended  themselves,  they  were  punished  severely  - and  in  ways 
that  violated  all  legal  norms.  One  example  is  the  1862  Dakota  Uprising, 
after  which  38  Dakota  were  hanged  in  the  biggest  mass  execution  in  U.S. 
history. 

I asked  people  on  the  reservation  and  tribal  councils  what  they  thought 
about  the  issue.  Most  councils  have  sent  in  resolutions  asking  that  the 
name  be  changed,  but  there  are  many  people  who  really  didn't  think  about 
the  issue  one  way  or  the  other. 

Why? 

Because  few  of  them  had  heard  anything  derogatory  about  Indian  people 
because  they  didn't  come  to  the  campus. 

I met  a young  woman  from  Standing  Rock  who  called  me  one  day  and  said 
she  now  understood  why  I objected  to  the  use  of  the  name.  And  it  wasn't 
particularly  for  her  own  well-being  but  that  of  her  son. 

In  a local  restaurant,  a group  of  fans  were  talking  loudly  about  an 
upcoming  game  and  Indian  people,  she  said.  She  was  astounded  at  their 
remarks,  but  it  wasn't  until  her  son  looked  up  at  her  and  said,  "Mom,  what 
is  wrong  with  me?"  that  she  jumped  sides. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  offensive  behavior  that  has  happened  on 
campus  and  in  the  city  under  the  umbrella  of  the  name  "Fighting  Sioux." 

But  there  is  far  more  than  should  be  tolerated  by  any  institution  of 
learning. 

Finally,  one  of  my  friends  who  is  non-Indian  told  me  that  if  American 
Indian  students  or  potential  students  would  boycott  the  university,  that 
would  say  something.  Then,  he'd  know  they  were  seriously  offended. 

I reminded  him  that  our  representatives  - the  leaders  of  our  tribes,  the 
tribal  councils  on  the  reservations  in  North  Dakota  - have  said,  "Don't 
use  the  name."  They  represent  about  550,000  Native  people  on  the  North 
Dakota  reservations. 

The  NCAA  should  find  there  is  a problem  and  at  least  make  their  concern 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

We  should  change  the  name. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Morgan:  Collective  cultural  guilt 

February  17,  2005 

by:  Lance  Morgan  / Ho-Chunk,  Inc. 

I recently  lectured  students  at  Harvard  University  about  tribal  economic 
issues.  While  I was  there  I also  gave  a speech  to  a delegation  of 
government  leaders  from  Pakistan. 

Interestingly,  the  students  in  the  class  and  the  leaders  from  Pakistan 
asked  practically  the  same  kind  of  questions.  They  both  wanted  to  know  if 
our  corporate  and  economic  development  would  hurt  our  distinct  tribal 
culture.  These  people  all  had  stereotypical  images  of  Indians.  Although 
they  liked  our  economic  progress,  they  were  concerned  that  we  weren't 
going  to  fit  their  idealized  image  of  Indians. 

I run  Ho-Chunk,  Inc.,  a 10-year-old  tribal  development  corporation.  When 
we  first  started  Ho-Chunk,  Inc.,  we  had  discussions  about  being  "too 
corporate"  or  "too  white"  or  losing  our  cultural  identity.  I used  to 
spend  lots  of  time  balancing  this  issue,  but  to  be  honest  I have  decided 
that  it  really  is  a non-issue.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  stereotyping 
ourselves.  We  have  an  image  of  ourselves  rooted  in  a culture  based  on  an 
economic  reality  from  a long-distant  past.  The  vast  majority  of  Indians 
are  not  living  in  the  woods,  hunting  or  growing  their  food  and  making 
their  own  clothes. 

Rather  than  worry  about  being  culturally  appropriate,  we  should  be 
focusing  on  our  inner  core  values  as  a people.  How  we  make  a living 

shouldn't  define  us  - that  is  the  white  world.  What  should  define  us  is 

how  we  view  ourselves,  how  we  view  the  world,  how  we  treat  each  other,  and 

how  we  treat  our  families.  To  me,  being  Indian  isn't  about  hunting  and 

gathering.  It  is  about  something  far  more  important. 

There  is  no  playbook  on  how  to  be  a modern  Indian  in  a corporate  world, 
so  we  at  Ho-Chunk,  Inc.  decided  a few  years  ago  to  stop  feeling  guilty  and 
to  simply  self -validate  ourselves.  Ho-Chunk,  Inc.  is  owned  by  a tribe,  has 
a board  made  up  entirely  of  tribal  members  and  is  run  by  Indians.  We 
decided  that  we  wouldn't  be  doing  it  if  it  weren't  okay.  This  self- 
validation is  far  easier  to  live  under  than  constantly  worrying  or  feeling 
strangely  guilty  about  our  own  progress. 

Cultural  change  isn't  a new  concept.  Culture  has  always  followed 
economics.  When  Neanderthals  hunted  animals  for  a living,  their  religion 
and  culture  were  based  on  animal  spirits.  When  Mayans  developed  farming, 
their  culture  and  religion  revolved  around  farming.  They  developed  a 
calendar  to  know  when  to  plant  their  crops.  They  might  have  gotten  a 
little  carried  away  with  the  human  sacrifice  thing,  but  to  each  his  own. 

What  we  think  of  as  traditional  American  Indian  culture  was  also  a 
product  of  the  economic  realities  of  150  years  ago.  If  you  were  going  to 
be  a hunter  and  gatherer,  you  sure  better  know  an  awful  lot  about  nature 
and  how  to  coexist  in  such  an  environment  for  the  long  term. 

This  nature-oriented  coexistence  is  the  stage  we  were  at  when  we  had 
contact  with  the  "white  man."  Our  contact  with  them  immediately  changed 
our  economic  reality.  We  become  traders  supplying  furs.  The  quest  for  more 
furs  caused  a number  of  Indian  wars  and  resulted  in  several  tribes  having 
to  move  west.  The  arrival  of  the  horse  created  an  entire  new  economic 
environment  for  the  Plains  tribes  and  a new  culture  begin  to  emerge. 

Horses  became  valuable.  The  more  you  had,  the  better. 

My  point  is  simple:  culture  is  whatever  it  is  right  now.  It  is  a living, 
breathing  system  that  is  constantly  evolving  and  changing.  What  drives  the 
evolution  of  culture  is  our  internal  human  desire  to  lead  a better  life 
and  provide  for  our  families.  I don't  think  anyone  should  feel  bad  about 
being  successful.  White  people  don't.  We  didn't  used  to.  Individual  wealth 

was  respected  and  something  to  be  shared  with  all  of  the  members  of  the 

tribe.  I bet  if  I were  a Sioux  150  years  ago,  I would  be  bragging  about 

how  many  horses  I have  and  somebody  would  be  jealous  and  probably  try  and 

steal  them,  (lust  like  the  "mean"  Pawnee  were  trying  to  do  in  "Dances 
with  Wolves".) 

Even  our  modern  traditional  activities  are  based  largely  on  economics. 
Would  we  really  be  making  all  this  beadwork  and  art  if  we  couldn't  sell 
it?  Would  our  modern  pow  wow  system  be  the  same  if  not  for  all  the  prize 


money?  The  answer  is  no.  These  activities  are  a form  of  pride  and  culture, 
but  they  also  are  a way  to  make  a living.  Unfortunately  some  of  us  can't 
dance,  can't  sing  and  can't  paint. 

I wonder  if  this  idealized  notion  of  ourselves  developed  because  the 
life  we  were  forced  to  lead  by  the  "system"  was  so  horrible.  We  didn't 

want  to  view  ourselves  as  poor  and  unable  to  provide  for  ourselves  and  for 

our  families,  so  we  turned  to  the  image  based  on  past  pride.  This  image 
was  fed  by  the  movies  and  popular  mythology. 

My  mother  has  a theory  that  alcoholism  hit  our  male  population  so  badly 
because  the  "system"  took  away  our  men's  pride  and  their  opportunity  to 
succeed  and  provide  for  their  families.  I think  that  our  battle  with 
alcoholism  does  center  on  pride  and  economics.  If  we  can  provide 
opportunities  for  our  people  to  take  on  a traditional  function  (provide 
for  families)  in  a modern  context  (a  good  job),  then  we  have  a much  better 
chance  of  dealing  with  our  social  problems. 

We  need  to  stop  stereotyping  ourselves.  No  one  really  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  way  we  lived  in  the  old  days,  but  our  self-image  is  so  wrapped  up 

in  who  we  were  that  it  is  hard  to  balance  it  with  who  we  are  now. 

Even  worse,  we  often  use  culture  and  perceived  cultural  purity  as  a 
weapon  to  hurt  each  other  and  halt  progress.  I have  witnessed  several  good 
projects  or  ideas  killed  by  someone  attacking  the  idea  or  person  on 
cultural  grounds.  This  form  of  attack  is  very  effective  because  we  are  so 
used  to  worrying  about  culture  and  our  desire  to  hang  on  to  it  that  it 
often  gets  in  the  way  of  helping  improve  our  lives  today.  It  also  is  a way 
to  hurt  people,  especially  young  educated  Indians  who  are  vulnerable  to 
this  type  of  attack  because  they  are  constantly  reminded  that  they  have 
somehow  changed. 

I have  always  been  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe.  It  has 
always  made  me  feel  special.  This  strange  internal  pressure  we  place  on 
ourselves  to  be  a stereotyped  figure  from  the  past  is  not  necessary.  Being 
Indian  is  about  our  inner  values,  our  spirituality,  how  we  treat  each 
other  and  how  we  view  the  world.  It  is  not  about  whether  the  meat  on  your 
table  was  bought  at  the  store  or  killed  while  on  a hunt. 

I do  believe  that  the  answers  to  our  modern  problems  lie  in  the  wisdom 
and  traditional  values  of  the  past,  but  I believe  our  true  challenge  is  to 
hang  on  to  those  values  while  weaving  them  into  our  modern  life.  I asked  a 
friend  and  mentor  of  mine,  "Famous"  Dave  Anderson,  what  he  thought  of 
this  issue  and  he  said  it  best:  "Our  culture  has  always  just  been  about 
survival . " 
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Native  American  sorority  offers  support,  friendship 
First  ever  at  University  of  Oklahoma 
NORMAN  OK 

Christina  Good  Voice 
February  18,  2005 

The  first  Native  American  sorority  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  is 
stepping  out  and  showing  everyone  across  campus  what  Native  sisterhood  is 
all  about.  In  the  process,  the  ladies  of  Gamma  Delta  Pi  are  giving  new 
meaning  to  the  word  "sorority." 

Gamma  Delta  Pi  is  not  cut  from  the  same  mold  as  other  sororities,  said 
Star  Oosahwe,  co-chair  of  the  sorority's  White  Council,  which  is 
responsible  for  social,  university,  Greek  and  academic  affairs. 

"Although  we  have  Greek  letters  and  are  considered  a sorority,  we  are 
very  different  from  the  typical  white  and  black  sororities,"  Oosahwe  said. 


"It's  because  of  the  nature  of  our  culture,  and  we  have  a lot  of  girls.  .. 
We  are  a women's  society  and  a support  group. 

"We  attribute  that  to  our  founders  because  they  built  it  that  way,  and 
we  try  to  keep  that  going,"  she  added.  According  to  Gamma  Delta  Pi's  Web 
site,  the  founders  created  the  sisterhood  "based  solely  on  the  ideals, 
culture,  tradition,  and  legacy  of  American  Indian  women." 

The  five  founders  were  Jennifer  Nez-Blanchard,  Navajo;  Sedelta  Oosahwee, 
Cherokee/Mandan/Arikara/Hidatsa;  Joyce  Shield,  Comanche/Osage/Chippewa- 
Cree;  Robin  Williams,  Kiowa/Apache/Nez  Perce/Assinaboine  Sioux/Umatilla; 
and  Shema  Yearby,  Seminole/Creek/Mississippi  Choctaw. 

Founded  in  August  2001,  the  sorority  has  20  active  members  who  belong  to 
Native  tribes  nationwide,  including  Navajo,  Pueblo,  Mandan/Arikara/Hidatsa 
Kiowa,  Muscogee  (Creek),  Coushatta  Creek,  Kickapoo,  Sac  & Fox,  Absentee 
Shawnee,  Caddo,  Cheyenne/Arapaho,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Ponca  and  Comanche. 

Support  System 

"The  biggest  benefit  of  the  sorority  is  the  support  from  all  the  other 
girls,  especially  for  girls  who  come  to  OU  without  a support  system  or  not 
a lot  of  friends,"  said  Star  Oosahwe,  29,  a graduate  student  who  is  a 
member  of  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

In  addition  to  providing  a support  system,  the  sorority  is  a place  to 
find  others  with  common  interests  or  just  a similar  sense  of  humor. 

"It  makes  it  an  easier  transition  for  girls  coming  here  from 
reservations,"  said  senior  Katrina  Foley,  a member  of  the  Muscogee  (Creek) 
tribe  who  serves  as  co-chair  of  the  White  Council.  "We  offer  them  a 
familyness  and  the  comfort  of  being  around  Natives.  We  offer  them  the 
opportunity  to  meet  other  Natives  and  help  to  keep  them  in  good  academic 
standing. " 

Foley  said  what  she  likes  most  about  the  sorority  is  the  opportunity  to 
create  friendships  with  women  from  other  places. 

Besides  university  events  and  activities,  the  sorority  sponsors  several 
fundraisers  throughout  the  academic  year,  including  an  all-Indian 
basketball  tournament  in  the  spring  and  Native-style  buffets. 

Gamma  Delta  Pi's  annual  basketball  tournament  has  gained  so  much 
publicity  over  the  last  two  years  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
basketball  tournaments  in  the  state. 

Traditional  Food 

The  Native-style  buffet  gives  Native  students  and  non-Natives  a taste  of 
what  the  sorority  members  eat  back  home,  with  a menu  consisting  of  grape 
dumplings,  corn  soup,  frybread,  lamb  and  hominy  and  red  chili  stew.  The 
buffets  usually  attract  a strong  turnout  of  people  who  support  the 
organization,  Foley  said. 

Gamma  Delta  Pi  donates  part  of  proceeds  from  the  fundraisers  to  its 
chosen  charity  - Mikaela's  Miracle,  an  organization  geared  toward  raising 
awareness  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

"We're  about  community  service  to  our  Indian,  OU  and  Norman  communities, 
Foley  said. 

Oosahwe  said  she  thinks  that  people  view  the  sorority  as  a group  of 
engaged  American  Indian  women  who  are  "doing  something"  on  campus. 

"This  is  important  because  I think  we  set  a precedence  on  campus  that  we 
are  here,"  she  said.  "Our  sisterhood  represents  the  future  of  American 
Indian  students." 

Christina  Good  Voice,  Muscogee,  attends  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in 
Norman.  She  is  a 2001  graduate  of  the  Freedom  Forum's  American  Indian 
Journalism  Institute. 

This  story  originally  was  published  by  reznet  (www.reznetnews.org),  the 
online  newspaper  by  Native  American  college  students. 
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Pottery  Presented  as  Evidence  Of  Olmec  Culture's  Influence 

By  Guy  Gugliotta 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

February  18,  2005 

Scientists  presented  new  evidence  yesterday  that  the  fabled  Olmec, 
sculptors  of  ancient  Mexico's  colossal  stone  heads,  were  the  region's 
first  dominant  civilization,  a "mother  culture"  that  served  as  the  hub  of 
lesser  settlements. 

For  decades,  a debate  has  raged  between  scholars  favoring  the  mother- 
culture  hypothesis  and  those  who  argue  that  the  Olmec  were  just  one  of 
several  "sister"  cultures  that  developed  simultaneously. 

George  Washington  University's  Jeffrey  P.  Blomster,  leader  of  the  team 
that  examined  pottery  samples  from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  said  at  a 
news  conference  that  chemical  analysis  of  the  clays  and  potsherds 
suggested  that  while  other  ancient  settlements  made  pottery  with  symbols 
and  designs  in  the  "Olmec  style,"  only  the  early  Olmec  themselves  - at  San 
Lorenzo  near  Mexico's  Gulf  Coast  - exported  their  pottery. 

Local  pottery  did  not  have  the  prestige,  Blomster  said:  "Higher-status 
houses  [at  other  sites]  had  more  access  to  the  Olmec  pottery.  The 
difference  was  in  having  the  real  thing  or  a knockoff." 

The  new  research  appeared  in  this  week's  edition  of  the  journal  Science 
and  drew  cries  of  foul  from  sister-culture  proponents.  Blomster's  research 
team  "has  demonstrated  that  pots  were  traded,"  said  archaeologist  David  C. 
Grove,  a professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign.  "They  did  not  demonstrate  that  trade  sent  Olmec  religious  and 
political  ideas"  around  the  region  as  well. 

The  University  of  Michigan's  Kent  V.  Flannery,  a leading  sister-culture 
proponent,  suggested  in  an  e-mail  that  the  Blomster  team  had  sampled  only 
pottery  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  San  Lorenzo.  "It  is 
simply  not  true  that  nobody  else's  ceramics  show  up  in  San  Lorenzo." 

The  Olmec  arose  more  than  3,000  years  ago  near  the  present-day  Mexican 
Gulf  states  of  Veracruz  and  Tabasco.  Known  for  spectacular  sculpted  basalt 
stone  heads  as  much  as  11  feet  tall,  the  Olmec  are  regarded  as  the  first 
Middle  Americans  to  develop  the  region's  monumental  architecture. 

Besides  the  key  Olmec  settlements  at  San  Lorenzo  and  La  Venta,  evidence 
of  "Olmec-style"  imagery  and  design  is  reflected  in  pottery  at  other 
contemporary  sites.  At  a famous  meeting  of  Olmec  scholars  in  1942,  Mexican 
archaeologists  suggested  the  Olmec  were  a "mother  culture"  whose  ideas, 
religion  and  iconography  were  adopted  and  imitated  by  surrounding  peoples. 

Later,  however,  other  scholars  described  this  view  as  overly  simplistic. 
They  said  the  surrounding  cultures  were  as  sophisticated  as  the  Olmec,  and 
as  "sister  cultures"  had  developed  similar  pottery  styles  and  iconography 
from  what  Grove  described  as  a regional  "root  style  of  unknown  origin." 

Blomster  and  co-researchers  - Hector  Neff  of  California  State  University 
at  Long  Beach  and  Michael  D.  Glascock  of  the  University  of  Missouri  - did 
elemental  analysis  of  725  pottery  and  clay  samples  from  San  Lorenzo  and 
six  other  sites  prominent  during  the  "late  formative"  Olmec  period  - 
between  1,500  B.C.  and  900  B.C. 

The  analysis  showed  that  all  seven  sites  had  Olmec-style  pottery  made 
from  local  clays,  and  all  seven  also  had  pottery  made  at  San  Lorenzo.  But 
San  Lorenzo  had  nothing  from  any  of  the  other  sites,  and  the  other  sites 
had  nothing  from  one  another  - only  from  themselves  and  San  Lorenzo. 

Blomster  described  the  results  as  a "really  striking"  demonstration  that 
the  Olmec  in  San  Lorenzo  "had  something  to  offer  that  was  of  great 
interest . " 

"The  Gulf  Coast  Olmec  created  and  synthesized  their  symbolism  and 
disseminated  it,"  he  said. 

Grove,  however,  said  that  the  study  proved  nothing  and  committed  the  sin 
of  granting  primacy  to  the  Olmec  when  the  evidence  does  not  exist.  "If  the 


Olmec  were  so  influential/'  he  said  in  a telephone  interview,  "why  didn't 
the  sites  they  allegedly  'influenced'  also  borrow  monument-making?" 

Precisely,  countered  Blomster,  because  only  the  San  Lorenzo  Olmec  had 
the  sophistication  and  organization  to  handle  multi-ton  building  projects: 
"The  elites  can  control  massive  amounts  of  labor.  Other  sites  didn't  have 
that  kind  of  social  differentiation." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Akwesasne  to  Kahnawake:  Make  Your  Own  Claim 
By:  Iordan  Standup 
Eastern  Door  14-4 
February  11,  2005 

The  long-awaited  response  from  Akwesasne  about  its  New  York  land 
claim  arrived  this  week  and  basically  told  the  Mohawk  Council  of 
Kahnawake  to  make  its  own  land  claim  and  that  it  was  not  entitled  to 
any  part  of  the  recent  settlement  with  New  York. 

Dated  January  28,  and  before  the  signing  of  the  settlement  with  New 
York,  the  letter  to  the  MCK  responds  to  the  MCK's  statement  in 
November  that  Kahnawake  was  a party  to  the  Seven  Nations  and  was 
entitled  to  50  percent  of  any  settlement. 

The  response  states,  in  part,  "In  our  view,  Kahnawake  is  not  entitled 
to  share  in,  nor  impede,  Akwesasne' s settlement.  Instead,  Kahnawake 
may  be  entitled  to  its  own  distinct  settlement  with  New  York,  which 
it  could  pursue  separately." 

The  letter  reminds  Kahnawake  that  it  was  involved  with  the  process  at 
one  time  but  withdrew. 

"With  respects  to  other  claims  and  rights,  we  believe  a clear 
agreement  between  us  would  be  helpful.  It  would  pick  up  where  our 
ancestors  left  off.  It  would  recognize  and  declare  geographic 
boundaries  for  jurisdiction,  responsibilities  and  claims." 

Akwesasne  says  that  Kahnawake  has  not  invited  them  to  be  part  of  the 
Seigneury  claim,  nor  has  Akwesasne  claimed  that  it  has  a right  to  do 
so. 

In  regards  to  the  Akwesasne  claim,  "We  have  been  careful  to  avoid 
affecting  any  other  community's  rights  or  claims.  We  will  take  care 
to  state  that  clearly  and  plainly  in  any  settlement  agreement." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Angie  Barnes,  Grand  Chief  of  Akwesasne. 

The  MCK  had  no  comment  to  make  at  this  time. 

Copywrite  c.  2005  Eastern  Door,  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Natuashish  council  must  resign:  petition 
CBC  News 

February  15,  2005 

ST.  JOHN'S  - Residents  of  Natuashish  have  circulated  a petition  demanding 
a new  band  council,  in  the  wake  of  allegations  of  misspending  and 
inappropriate  activities. 


Luke  Rich,  a former  member  of  the  Innu  community's  healing  team  and  the 
spokesperson  for  the  group,  says  the  petition  has  been  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs. 

The  petition  calls  for  the  chief  and  band  council  to  resign  by  Friday. 

About  63  per  cent  of  eligible  voters  have  signed  the  petition,  which  was 
sent  to  federal  officials  Monday. 

Rich  says  the  petition  is  based  on  a number  of  complaints,  from 
allegations  of  bootlegging  and  drug  dealing  to  questions  of  financial 
propriety,  including  blank  band  council  cheques  being  removed  from  the 
office. 

It  follows  a CBC  News  investigation  which  reported  a number  of  problems, 
including  management  of  royalties  from  Voisey's  Bay  Nickel  and  whether 
members  of  the  band  council  were  contributing  to  addictions  in  the  Innu 
village. 

Rich  says  "it  has  been  the  custom"  of  Innu  in  the  community  to  terminate 
the  term  of  office  of  a band  council  through  a petition. 

"This  has  been  done  before,  years  back,"  says  Rich. 

"And  when  you  have  183  people  signing  this,  and  that's  the  majority  of 
the  eligible  voters,  I think  it  makes  it  very  legal." 

The  group,  though,  has  not  heard  from  the  band  council,  nor  from  chief 
Simon  Pokue. 

"I  think  they  would  be  smart  to  pay  attention  to  this,"  Rich  says. 

The  group  is  holding  a meeting  Feb.  21  to  set  a date  for  new  elections. 
Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Task  force  to  study  Metis  rights  defeated 
Tina  Kennedy 
South  Peace  News 
February  16,  2005 

A motion  to  support  a task  force  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
on  a Me'tis  Harvest  Agreement  was  shot  down  in  a split  vote  between  five 
M.D.  of  Big  Lakes  councillors,  Feb.  9. 

The  regular  meeting  commenced  with  only  enough  to  meet  quorum 
regulations,  in  this  case  five  councillors:  Deputy  Reeve  David  Marx, 

Sunset  House  councillor,  Randy  Ehman,  Houssard  councillor,  Myler  Savill, 
Reeve  Ken  Killeen,  and  Gilwood/Triangle  councillor  Ken  Melynk. 

When  Ehman  motioned  to  support  a letter  from  Lakeland  County  and  ask  the 
province  for  a task  force,  councillors  were  hesitant  to  support  it. 

"It's  going  to  polarize  Me'tis  and  non-Me'tis  communities.  It's  a highly 
emotional  issue  right  now,"  says  Savill,  one  of  three  who  opposed  the 
motion . 

Lakeland  County's  reeve,  Peter  Kirylchuk,  circulated  a letter  to  other 
municipalities  asking  for  support. 

"Lakeland  County  Council  has  requested  that  the  minister  (Pearl 
Calahasen,  minister  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development)  form  a 
task  force  and  continue  to  hold  forums,  in  order  to  gather  and  share 
information  and  recommendations  on  this  issue,"  writes  Kirychuk. 

In  December,  2004,  the  Alberta  government  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
an  interim  harvesting  agreement  to  recognize  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's 
decision  that  Me'tis  people  have  an  aboriginal  right  to  fish  and  hunt. 

Calahasen,  in  past  interviews,  acknowledged  that  once  decisions  came 
from  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  the  responsibility  of  government  to  ensure 
their  policies  reflected  them. 

Kirychuk  writes  that  Calahasen  recently  attended  a meeting  in  Lac  La 


Biche  to  explain  the  interim  agreement  and  where  her  ministry  stands. 

"Madame  Minister,  by  coming  to  our  community  you  have  initiated  the 
start  of  an  excellent  forum.  Perhaps  these  forums  should  be  continued  with 
a task  force  commissioned  by  your  ministry.  The  task  force  could  have  open 
and  frank  discussions  with  stakeholders  and  community  members.  This  task 
force  would  gather  and  share  accurate  information  and  then  provide 
recommendations,"  writes  Kirylchuk  in  a letter  to  Calahasen  dated  Dan.  18. 

Ehman  says  Big  Lakes  should  support  that  effort  and  do  so  by  writing  a 
letter. 

When  a vote  was  taken,  only  two  hands  rose  to  support  it,  from  Killeen 
and  Ehman.  Neither  Marx  nor  Savill  supported  it.  Killeen  turned  to  Melnyk 
and  asked  if  he  supported  it. 

"I'm  undecided,"  says  Melnyk. 

Killeen  then  turned  to  CAO  Dohn  Eriksson  and  asked  if  an  undecided  vote 
was  to  be  counted  in  support  of  the  motion. 

That's  when  Marx  told  Killeen  that  he  had  not  asked  for  votes  opposed  to 
the  motion. 

Killeen  asked  for  the  remainder  of  the  vote  and  Melynk,  along  with  Marx 
and  Savill,  opposed. 

Melnyk  later  said  it  was  too  important  an  issue  to  make  a quick  decision 
on . 

"I  wasn't  really  prepared  for  that  one  and  didn't  really  have  time  to 
think  about  it  too  much." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  South  Peace  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Durisdiction  debate  persists  despite  interagency  pact 
Debbie  Bryce  - Dournal  Writer 
February  14,  2005 

POCATELLO  - Pocatello  attorney  Paul  Echohawk  said  while  a new  agreement 
among  city,  county  and  tribal  law  enforcement  agencies  outlines  protocol 
to  enhance  joint  law  enforcement  operations  on  the  reservation  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  it  does  not  resolve  the  ongoing  jurisdiction 
controversy. 

Echohawk  said  the  agreement  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Bingham,  Bannock 
and  Power  counties  and  the  cities  of  Pocatello  and  Blackfoot  are  expected 
to  endorse  the  plan.  But,  he  said  the  issue  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
will  not  be  as  easy  to  resolve. 

Echohawk  said  federal  policies  regarding  American  Indian  tribes  in  the 
1950s,  including  Public  Law  280,  were  based  on  a theory  of  assimilation 
and  termination. 

"Public  law  280  essentially  told  states  to  pass  laws  and  take  whatever 
jurisdiction  they  wanted,"  he  said.  "It  said  the  way  to  help  people  is  to 
make  them  like  everyone  else  and  let  the  state  take  care  of  them." 

According  to  Idaho  State  Code,  Public  Law  280  gives  the  state  concurrent 
or  shared  jurisdiction  with  tribal  authorities  over  compulsory  school 
attendance,  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  rehabilitation,  mental  illness, 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  public  assistance,  domestic  relations  and  motor 
vehicle  operation  on  all  roads  maintained  by  the  county  or  state. 

Echohawk  said  state  programs  on  reservations  are  not  adequately  funded 
or  supervised,  but  Public  Law  280  limits  tribal  funding. 

Fie  added  that  the  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  state's  Constitution  which 
declares  the  people  of  Idaho  will  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to 
Indian  land  and  it  will  remain  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Congress . 


The  1960s  brought  about  reform  of  government  policies  regarding  Indian 
tribes  and  a move  toward  self-governance  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

"Experience  proved  that  assimilation  and  termination  were  failed 
policies/'  Echohawk  said. 

The  majority  of  states  that  claimed  shared  jurisdiction  returned 
authority  to  Indian  tribes,  but  Idaho  still  claims  concurrent  jurisdiction 
on  Indian  reservations  in  the  state,  he  said. 

Retrocession  of  jurisdiction  on  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  in  Idaho  was 
considered  in  1999. 

Echohawk' s father,  former  Idaho  Attorney  General  Larry  Echohawk, 
introduced  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  State  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Senate. 

However,  former  state  Sen.  Evan  Frasure  asked  for  reconsideration  of  the 
bill. 

"I  initially  voted  for  the  bill,  and  after  it  was  passed  my  phone 
started  ringing,"  Frasure  said. 

He  said  state  police  officials  voiced  concerns  about  repealing  Public 
Law  280  without  an  agreement  in  place  to  outline  law  enforcement  protocol 
on  the  reservation. 

Interstate  15  cuts  through  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  in  Power,  Bannock 
and  Bingham  counties. 

"It  is  a complicated  issue,  but  my  concern  was  law  enforcement,"  Frasure 
said . 

Echohawk  said  local  law  enforcement  supported  repealing  Public  Law  280 
at  that  time. 

Bannock  County  Sheriff  Lorin  Nielsen  testified  before  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  law,  but  he  has  since  reversed  his  position. 

"I  testified  that  self-determination  should  be  the  right  of  everyone," 
he  said 

Nielsen  said  he  now  realizes  there  is  more  at  stake  than  self- 
determination  and  governance. 

"As  long  as  judges  can  be  hired  and  fired  by  the  council  - as  long  as 
there  is  no  recourse  for  non-Indians  to  sue  and  no  due  process  and  since 
the  tribe  is  not  bound  by  the  U.S.  Constitution,  dissolving  Public  law  280 
would  be  a step  backwards  for  the  state  and  the  tribe,"  he  said. 

Echohawk  said  repealing  the  outdated  law  would  not  affect  county  or 
state  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  non-Indians. 

"The  state  does  not  meet  its  responsibility  according  to  Public  Law  280 
and  the  tribe  is  caught  in  the  middle"  he  said.  "States  would  no  longer  be 
responsible  for  dedicating  resources  on  the  reservation . " 

Echohawk  said  dissolving  the  law  would  allow  tribal  authorities  to 
contract  funding  to  improve  all  services  on  the  reservation  including  law 
enforcement.  Currently  the  imposition  of  Public  law  280  restricts  federal 
funding  for  these  services. 

The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe  is  the  largest  in  the  state  with  more  than  4, 
800  tribal  members,  he  said.  Tribal  members  own  more  than  95  percent  of 
land  located  within  reservation  boundaries. 

Echohawk  said  the  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  government  is  also  the  largest 
in  Idaho  with  its  own  department  of  law  enforcement  and  court  system. 

"Repealing  Public  Law  280  would  allow  tribes  to  govern  themselves,"  he 
said.  "I  would  argue  that  is  the  policy  of  Idahoans  and  the  Idaho 
constitution . " 

Debbie  Bryce  is  a reporter  for  the  Journal. 

She  can  be  reached  at  239-3132  or  by  e-mail  at  dbryce@journalnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Pocatello  Idaho  State  lournal. 
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Count  aims  to  clairify  pueblos'  jurisdiction 
Manissa  Stone  | The  New  Mexican 
February  15,  2005 

After  Matthew  Gutierrez  allegedly  stabbed  his  brother-in-law,  D.C.  Garcia, 
near  Garcia's  home  in  Pojoaque  three  years  ago,  the  crime  was  never 
prosecuted  because  of  confusion  over  tribal  and  non-tribal  jurisdiction. 

On  Monday,  the  state  Supreme  Court  began  to  untangle  this  confusion  as 
pueblo  and  state  attorneys  argued  over  who  should  be  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  law.  The  justices  heard  arguments  but  made  no  decision,  and 
attorneys  in  the  case  said  it  could  be  a while  before  a ruling  is  issued. 

In  August  2002,  Gutierrez,  a member  of  Pojoaque  Pueblo,  allegedly 
stabbed  Garcia  five  times  during  a family  dispute,  according  to  family 
members.  Garcia,  now  30  --  who  was  in  critical  condition  after  the 
stabbing  --  survived  the  alleged  attack. 

"As  for  us  being  protected,  there's  no  law  --  there's  no  tribal 
jurisdiction,  no  county  jurisdiction,"  said  Ben  Garcia,  D.C.  Garcia's 
father,  after  the  court  heard  arguments  in  the  case.  "Where  I live, 
there's  no  law."  The  Garcia's  live  in  Pojoaque  in  Santa  Fe  County  -- 
outside  the  pueblo's  boundaries. 

Gutierrez  is  charged  with  aggravated  battery,  causing  serious  bodily 
harm,  child  abuse  and  assault  on  a family  member 

Gutierrez,  who  declined  to  comment,  referred  questions  to  Pojoaque  Gov. 
George  Rivera.  "He  hasn't  had  his  day  in  court,"  Rivera  said. 

The  criminal  aspect  of  the  Pojoaque  case  has  not  been  addressed.  Instead 
it  has  been  heard  in  state  District  Court,  and  the  state  Court  of  Appeals 
as  attorneys  argued  jurisdictional  issues. 

The  Supreme  Court  heard  the  Pojoaque  case  along  with  a Taos  case  Monday 
because  both  involved  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  private  lands 
within  a pueblo  grant  remain  Indian  Country. 

The  Taos  case  involves  the  state  indictment  in  Dune  2001  of  Del  Romero 
of  Taos  Pueblo  on  charges  of  aggravated  battery  against  another  member  of 
his  tribe.  The  alleged  battery  occurred  at  the  Pueblo  Allegre  Mall  in  the 
Town  of  Taos,  which  is  outside  the  exterior  boundaries  of  Taos  Pueblo  but 
within  the  original  pueblo  grant. 

District  Dudge  Peggy  Nelson  threw  out  the  state's  charges  against  Romero, 
saying  the  crime  was  committed  within  the  original  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Land  Grant.  The  state  appealed  its  case  to  the  state  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  reversed  Nelson's  ruling.  The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  the  crime  was  not  committed  in  Indian  Country.  Romero  then  requested 
that  the  case  be  heard  in  state  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Pojoaque  case,  the  state  prosecuted  Gutierrez  on  the  alleged 
stabbing,  but  state  District  Dudge  Michael  Vigil  ruled  the  case  fell  under 
tribal  jurisdiction.  The  state  appealed  the  ruling,  and  the  state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  the  state  could  hear  the  case.  The  state  Supreme  Court 
granted  a request  to  hear  the  case. 

Attorneys  for  the  pueblos  tried  Monday  to  show  that  all  land  within  the 
original  boundaries  of  a pueblo  grant  --  whether  or  not  it  is  private 
property  --  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe.  Under  that 
designation,  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  prosecute  crimes  involving  tribal 
members  but  not  crimes  involving  non-Indians. 

"There's  no  question  this  land  was  designated  as  Indian  Country  by 
Congress  and  by  several  court  decisions,"  said  Laurel  Knowles,  appellate 
public  defender  who  handled  the  Romero  case.  Land  patented  to  non-Indians 
does  not  determine  the  jurisdiction  status  of  those  lands,  she  said. 

"Pueblo  grants  were  recognized  as  Indian  Country  as  early  as  1851." 

Attorney  Richard  Hughes,  who  argued  on  behalf  of  the  pueblos  Monday, 
said  that  private  lands  and  rights  of  way  within  pueblo  grants  should  be 
considered  Indian  Country. 

The  Pueblo  Lands  Act  of  1924  helped  establish  titles  for  non-Indians  who 
lived  within  the  grant,  said  Pojoaque  attorney  Frank  Demolli,  also  a judge 
at  various  pueblos.  The  act  addresses  property  concerns,  not  jurisdiction 
issues,  Hughes  said.  About  70,000  acres  within  pueblo  boundaries  in  New 
Mexico  were  transferred  to  private  owners  under  the  1924  law. 


Margaret  McLean,  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  state  and  the 
Garcias,  argued  that  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act  "extinguished"  private  claims 
within  the  original  boundaries  of  the  pueblo.  In  the  act,  the  word 
extinguished  means  land  in  the  pueblo  grant  is  no  longer  under  federal  or 
Indian  control,  she  said. 

McLean  also  cited  a 2000  case  in  the  court  of  U.S.  District  Judge  C. 

LeRoy  Hansen  in  her  argument.  The  case  involved  a Santa  Clara  tribal 
member  accused  of  a criminal  sexual  contact  against  a female  in  Espanola. 
Hansen  ruled  that  the  crime,  which  was  committed  in  Espanola  --  which  was 
part  of  the  original  Santa  Clara  Grant  --  was  not  Indian  Country  because 
it  occurred  on  privately  owned  land. 

The  case  set  a precedent  and  was  used  for  the  Matthew  Gutierrez  case, 
Demolli  said. 

Police  officers  who  responded  to  the  alleged  stabbing  "called  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  tribal  police  because  it  appeared  to  be  a felony,"  he 
said.  The  BIA  in  turn  called  New  Mexico  U.S.  Attorney  David  Iglesias,  but 
he  told  the  BIA  he  could  not  prosecute  the  case  because  of  the  2000  ruling, 
Demolli  said. 

Since  the  ruling,  about  four  cases  --  including  the  Pojoaque  and  Taos 
cases  --  have  faced  a "jurisdictional  void,"  Demolli  said. 

Legislation  before  the  U.S.  Senate  aims  to  clarify  the  confusion.  The 
bill  would  remove  the  possibility  of  so-called  "prosecution-free  zones" 
and  a "no  man's  land"  in  New  Mexico's  pueblos.  The  bill,  which  would  amend 
the  Indian  Pueblo  Lands  Act,  clarifies  whether  a crime  would  be  tried  in 
federal,  state  or  tribal  court.  Tribal  governors  had  a say  in  the  bill. 

Gov.  Rivera  said. 

It's  important  that  pueblos  remain  within  tribal  and  federal 
jurisdiction  as  in  the  Pueblo  Lands  Act,  Gov.  Rivera  said.  "We  never  have 
prosecuted  non-Indians,  and  we  don't  want  to.  Our  intent  is  to  keep  the 
jurisdiction  within  the  boundary  of  the  pueblo.  We  don't  want  for  there  to 
be  a prosecution-free  zone." 

As  for  Ben  Garcia,  his  "emotional  roller  coaster"  continues,  he  said. 

"My  father  (Elizario  Garcia)  taught  me  to  never  quit." 

New  Mexican  reporter  Shannon  Shaw  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Six  Nations  unites  in  taxation  protest 
Susan  Gamble 
February  12,  2005 

Local  News  - There  may  finally  be  an  issue  that  unites  the  various 
factions  on  Six  Nations:  a cry  against  government  taxation. 

Elected  councillors  and  confederacy  supporters,  conventional 
businessmen  and  smoke  shop  owners  who  sell  contraband  cigarettes 
spoke  with  one  voice  at  a community  meeting  Friday  and  said  no  to 
taxes . 

"We  have  to,  as  a sovereign  people,  make  a stand  against  taxation," 

Chief  Coun.  David  General  told  the  crowd. 

Precipitated  by  the  recent  police  raids  on  two  Highway  54  smoke 
shops,  the  meeting  brought  a roomful  of  about  75  smoke  shop  owners, 
family  members  and  employees  before  an  almost  complete  band  council 
to  talk  about  how  to  prevent  more  RCMP  raids. 

Delmar  Jacobs,  a smoke  shop  owner  who  spoke  for  the  People  Against 
Taxation,  asked  the  council  what  could  be  done  about  the  "recent 
terrorist  action"  by  the  RCMP. 

Officers  armed  with  warrants  emptied  two  shops  of  illegal  tobacco  and 
cash  from  their  tills.  The  total  taken,  said  the  RCMP,  was  15  cases 
of  tobacco  plus  203  cartons  of  cigarettes  and  about  $10,000  in  cash. 


The  tobacco  --  on  which  duty  and  excise  taxes  had  not  been  paid  --  is 
considered  contraband. 

No  products  from  the  reserve's  own  manufacturer  --  Grand  River 
Enterprises  --  were  taken.  GRE  pays  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  each 
year  and  some  smoke  shop  owners  are  blaming  the  firm  for  instigating 
these  raids. 

Those  at  the  meeting  wanted  to  know  if  the  band  council  --  or  the 
police  commission  --  had  known  of  the  raids  in  advance.  They  hadn't, 
said  General.  "We've  been  in  contact  with  the  Six  Nations  Police  to 
make  sure  that  doesn't  happen  again,"  he  told  those  at  the  meeting. 

And  the  council  agreed  to  quickly  draft  a letter  to  the  Canada 
Revenue  Agency  and  those  responsible  for  collecting  excise  taxes 
asking  them  to  hold  off  on  any  further  police  raids  on  smoke  shops 
until  the  council  can  draft  an  official  resolution  on  the  situation. 

The  letter  will  be  copied  to  the  RCMP,  Attorney  General's  office,  and 
other  Iroquoian  communities. 

Then  council  will  work  on  an  official  statement  "with  teeth,"  said 
General . 

The  anti-taxes'  community  group  pushed  for  the  council  to  make  a 'No 
tax  on  Six  Nations'  statement  but  General  admitted  that  some  taxes 
are  already  entrenched. 

"Six  Nations  made  a stand  in  the  early  '90s,  but  has  that  stopped  tax 
from  coming  in  this  territory?"  asked  General.  "The  reality  is  we  pay 
income  tax  and  investment  tax  so  now  how  do  we  make  a different 
statement?" 

Natives  have  been  nervously  watching  the  government  ease  ever  closer 
to  native  tax  issues. 

The  Indian  Act  was  changed  in  1988  to  allow  First  Nations  to  tax 
their  own  lands.  The  government  has  fought  against  native  tax 
shelters,  where  reserve-based  businesses  hired  out  off-reserve 
workers  to  companies,  believing  they  didn't  have  to  pay  income  tax. 

It  has  pushed  to  ensure  natives  collect  tax  from  non-natives  buying 
gas  on  the  reserve.  Recently,  the  government  raised  the  issue  of 
taxing  grant  money  given  to  aboriginal  students  by  their  bands 
because,  it  said,  the  funds  weren't  protected  by  a treaty  agreement. 

"The  federal  government  has  been  planning  all  along  to  impose  taxes 
on  us,"  said  Coun.  Chris  Martin.  "We  have  to  fight  them  and  take 
steps . " 

Most  of  the  councillors  advocated  a strong  no-tax  stance  from  council 
and  some  want  to  recruit  Assembly  of  First  Nations  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine  to  come  and  speak  about  the  issue. 

"Flow  are  we  going  to  keep  the  invading  people  out  in  the  meantime?" 
asked  Jacobs. 

"What  can  we  do  if  they  come  back?"  asked  a woman  who  had  been 
working  in  a smoke  shop  when  it  was  raided.  "We  can't  call  the 
police. " 

No  one  offered  any  answers. 

There  are  approximately  60  smoke  shops  on  Six  Nations,  ranging  from  a 
room  in  a regular  house  to  a roadside  trailer  or  shack.  Collectively, 
the  shops  employ  400  to  500  people. 

According  to  the  RCMP,  charges  are  still  pending  in  the  Jan.  27 
raids . 
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Two  slain,  three  charged  with  homicide 


February  10,  2005 
By  Ethan  Smith 
Leader  Staff 

Three  men  have  been  charged  with  deliberate  homicide  after  law 
enforcement  officials  found  two  bodies  at  a residence  south  of  Ronan  last 
Thursday,  Feb.  3,  and  robbery  appears  to  be  the  motive. 

Jeremiah  Green,  19,  Troy  McDonald,  19,  and  Glen  Gardipee,  29,  were 
arraigned  late  last  week  and  are  currently  being  held  without  bond  at  the 
Lake  County  detention  center,  all  charged  in  the  deaths  of  Catherine 
Madplume,  20,  and  Gerald  Joseph  Sirucek,  20. 

Members  of  the  Lake  County  Sheriff's  department  and  Tribal  police 
arrived  at  3692  Eagle  Pass  Trail  last  Thursday  afternoon  at  about  1 p.m., 
after  reportedly  receiving  information  from  Green  that  two  people  had  been 
killed  there.  According  to  Lake  County  Undersheriff  Michael  Sargeant, 

Green  arrived  at  the  Tribal  detention  center  earlier  that  morning, 
complaining  of  being  harassed. 

Tribal  officers  led  him  into  a room  to  take  a statement  regarding  the 
harassment  when  Green  came  forth  with  some  startling  information,  Sargeant 
said . 

"The  took  him  in  to  fill  out  a simple  report,  and  the  next  thing  they 
know,  he  blurts  out  that  there  are  two  bodies  there  at  the  residence," 
Sargeant  said. 

Lake  County  Sheriff's  deputies  met  Tribal  police  in  Pablo  to  discuss  the 
situation,  obtained  a warrant,  and  proceeded  together  to  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
located  between  St.  Ignatius  and  Ronan.  There  they  found  the  bodies  of 
Madplume  and  Sirucek  behind  a trailer  located  behind  the  main  residence, 
Sargeant  said. 

They  most  likely  died  from  multiple  gun  shot  wounds,  although  knife 
wounds  were  evident  and  a knife  was  recovered  at  the  scene,  Sargeant  said. 
The  bodies  were  taken  to  the  state  crime  lab  for  autopsies. 

Inside  the  main  house,  law  enforcement  officials  found  McDonald  and 
Gardipee  asleep.  According  to  Sargeant,  all  three  of  the  men  had  been 
drinking  heavily  the  night  before  with  Sirucek. 

"There  was  a large  quantity  of  alcohol  involved  before  the  event 
(murders)  took  place.  They  had  been  drinking  heavily  all  night,"  he  said. 

Initial  interviews  with  the  suspects  indicate  that  they  believed  Sirucek 
had  "come  into  some  money,"  Sargeant  said. 

"We  received  information  that  they  planned  to  rob  Gerald  (Sirucek) . 
Sometime  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  their  plans  changed,"  Sargeant 
said . 

Fie  said  they  recovered  $193  off  of  one  of  the  suspects,  who  told  them  it 
came  from  Sirucek.  It  appears  Madplume  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time,  Sargeant  said. 

"We're  still  investigating  how  far  in  advance  they  might  have  planned 
the  robbery,  and  how  late  in  the  night  the  murders  came  into  it.  We're 
being  told  they  were  killed  at  4 a.m.,"  said  Sargeant.  "Catherine 
(Madplume)  was  not  the  intended  target." 

Sargeant  said  Green's  story  differs  slightly  from  the  other  two,  but  all 
three  have  said  they  were  involved  in  the  situation. 

"His  (Green's)  version  is  a little  different  from  the  other  two,  but 
yes,  to  various  degrees,  they've  all  given  us  stories  as  to  how  it  all 
happened,"  he  said. 

The  victims  and  suspects  are  all  from  the  Ronan  and  Pablo  areas,  and  all 
knew  each  other,  Sargeant  said.  All  five  were  Tribal  members. 

The  residence  is  reportedly  owned  by  a family  member  of  McDonald's  who 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time. 

Green  reportedly  managed  to  leave  the  house  Thursday  morning  under  the 
guise  of  getting  something  to  eat,  Sargeant  said.  He  then  went  to  the 
Tribal  police  office,  where  he  allegedly  told  officers  what  had  taken 
place . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 
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Cibola  detention  center  goes  after  Navajo  Nation  inmates 
By  Dim  Tiffin 
Staff  Writer 
February  15,  2005 

GRANTS  - Cibola  County  is  going  after  Navajo  Nation  inmates. 

Cibola  County  Detention  Center  (CCDC)  Administrator  Rick  Lucero  told  the 
board  of  commissioners  Monday  night  the  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  detention 
facility  is  closing,  and  the  Navajo  Nation  has  60  inmates  that  could  be 
transferred  to  Cibola  County. 

There  are  currently  68  vacant  beds  available  at  CCDC  for  non-county 
inmates . 

"As  you  know  commissioners,  we  are  looking  everywhere  and  at  everybody 
for  inmates  to  rent  out  our  beds  in  the  detention  center, " County  Manager 
David  Ulibarri  said. 

A Navajo  Nation  contract  was  presented  to  the  commission  but  needed 
several  changes  before  the  county  could  present  a proposal  to  the  Nation 
to  take  its  inmates. 

The  contract  needed  the  CCDC's  policies,  a $50  fee  for  each  day  for  each 
prisoner  and  should  include  the  Nation's  policies  on  civil  rights,  Indian 
Health  Service  and  Indian  services.  Commissioner  Chair  Bennie  Cohoe  said. 

"You  also  need  to  make  arrangements  to  make  sure  the  county  will  be  paid, 
" he  said. 

Cohoe  is  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  a former  tribal  delegate  and 
chapter  house  president. 

A motion  to  submit  the  contract  to  the  Nation  on  Feb.  23  as  a proposal 
with  changes  and  amendments  was  approved  unanimously  with  Cohoe, 
commissioners  Fred  Scott,  Dr.  Dane  Pitts  and  Elmer  Chavez  voting  yes. 
Commissioner  Frank  Emerson  was  not  present. 

All  county  offices  will  be  closed  on  Feb.  21  in  celebration  of 
President's  Day. 

The  commission  will  next  meet  at  5 p.m.,  in  the  county  complex  at  515  W. 
High  St.,  on  March  14. 

- To  contact  reporter  Dim  Tiffin  call  287-2197 
or  e-mail:  jtiffin@blackmesa-isp.net. 
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Officials  want  to  restore  authority  to  tribal  police 
February  18,  2005 

(Malone,  NY  - AP)  - Officials  in  a northern  New  York  county  want  to 
restore  certain  powers  to  Mohawk  tribal  police  - five  years  after  that 
authority  was  taken  away  after  a dispute  over  a roadblock. 

Franklin  County  officials  say  state  Senator  Betty  Little  of  Queensbury 
will  again  introduce  legislation  to  restore  the  authority  that  gives 
American  Indian  officers  the  authority  to  arrest  non-Indians. 

The  tribal  police  on  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Reservation  on  the  Canadian 
border  used  to  have  full  policing  powers  under  the  Franklin  County 
Sheriff's  Department.  But  the  sheriff  rescinded  those  powers  after  Mohawk 


police  officers  blocked  a road  in  March  2000. 

County  officials  say  restoring  the  Mohawk  police  authority  to  arrest 
non-Indians  will  help  other  law  enforcement  agencies  that  patrol  along  the 
northern  border. 

The  Mohawk's  Tribal  Council  and  the  US  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
support  the  legislation. 

Copyright  2005  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Vancouver  man  faces  extradition  to  U.S.  for  30-year-old  murder 
Camille  Bains 
Canadian  Press 
February  20,  2005 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - A family's  anguish  over  a 30-year-old  unsolved  murder, 
an  alleged  FBI  coverup  and  one  man's  fight  against  extradition  to  the 
United  States  are  at  the  centre  of  a case  that  takes  a pivotal  twist 
Monday  before  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge. 

The  U.S.  wants  3ohn  Graham,  49,  extradited  to  face  first-degree  murder 
charges  in  the  death  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  a fellow  activist  in  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

The  body  of  Aquash,  a Mi'kmaq  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  discovered  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  on  Feb.  24,  1976.  She  had 
been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Graham  has  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Aquash 's  murder  and 
that  he's  been  framed  by  the  FBI  because  of  his  political  involvement. 

But  Aquash 's  daughter,  Denise  Maloney  Pictou,  wants  Graham  returned  to 
the  U.S.  for  a trial  that  will  hopefully  answer  the  many  questions  that 
have  haunted  her  family  for  so  many  years. 

"The  tragedy  is  that  a Canadian  native  woman  was  murdered  on  American 
soil  and  we're  still  dealing  with  it  ...  in  2005,"  Maloney  Pictou  said 
in  an  interview  from  Halifax. 

Graham  was  arrested  in  Vancouver  on  Dec.  1,  2003,  and  has  been  out  on 
bail  to  prepare  for  his  extradition  hearing,  which  wrapped  up  Feb.  2. 

On  Monday,  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge  will  decide  whether  Graham  should 
be  committed  for  extradition  to  stand  trial  for  Aquash 's  murder.  It's  up 
to  the  federal  justice  minister  to  decide  if  Graham  will  be  surrendered  to 
the  U.S. 

The  case  has  raised  many  questions,  including  why  it  took  American 
authorities  almost  three  decades  to  lay  charges  against  Graham. 

Terry  LaLiberte,  Graham's  lawyer,  said  the  U.S.  just  didn't  have  the 
evidence  to  extradite  his  client. 

"They  tried  several  times  to  get  indictments  and  could  not  get  them," 
LaLiberte  said. 

"There  could  be  five  or  six  grand  juries  that  decided  they  didn't  have 
enough  evidence  to  indict  and  then  all  of  a sudden,  allegedly,  they  got 
new  witnesses  that  decided  to  talk." 

LaLiberte  argued  during  the  extradition  hearing  that  the  evidence  the  U. 

S.  certified  against  his  client  was  "full  of  holes." 

One  alleged  witness  was  dead  for  nine  months  when  he  was  said  to  be 
available  to  testify  and  another  man  denied  making  the  statements 
attributed  to  him,  LaLiberte  told  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

But  Maloney  Pictou  said  it  took  so  long  to  charge  Graham  because 
witnesses  were  reluctant  to  accuse  their  own  people  and  wouldn't  turn  to 
the  authorities  they'd  historically  fought  against  for  their  native  rights. 


"When  you're  dealing  with  individuals  who've  spent  all  of  their  lives 
protesting  the  government  and  protesting  authoritative  representation,  who 
are  they  going  to  go  to?" 

Aquash  had  contacted  her  family  in  Nova  Scotia  to  say  she  was  troubled 
about  the  impoverished  conditions  at  the  P 
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Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Iron  Natives  and  Indian  Heritage-L  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


This  is  a wonderful  day/' 

Because  of  the  courageous  accomplishments  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  our 
homeland  today,  we  will  have  it  tomorrow,  and  we  will  have  it  forever." 
_ Herb  Weyaus,  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


How  are  things  in  Indian  Country  as  we  begin  to  see  the  first  glimpse 
of  Spring?  There  are  some  good  things  happening  and  some  not  so  good 
things  we  should  all  be  concerned  about. 

As  many  readers  know  my  half-side,  Janet,  and  I have  the  honor  of  serving 
as  volunteers  to  our  brothers  in  USP  Atlanta  and  a sister  incarcerated  in 
the  Georgia  Metro  Womens'  Unit.  Things  are  tightening  up  throughout  the 
prison  systems,  but  not  just  with  Native  Americans.  As  this  issue's 
Native  Prisoner  column  makes  clear,  however,  things  are  definitely  not 
improving  at  some  of  the  more  notorious  facilities.  Get  involved  with 
this  issue.  Vermin  like  those  that  operate  the  Montana  DOC  do  not  thrive 
well  in  the  glare  of  public  scrutiny. 

Also,  urge  congressional  support  for  PHS  and  IHS  systems  desperately  in 
need  of  funding.  If  the  urban  Public  Health  Facility  in  Albuquerque  is 
not  reopened  a lot  of  Indians  will  die.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  It's  just 
a sad  truth.  A truth  people  like  those  throughout  the  Bush  administration 
are  either  oblivious  to,  or  worse,  callous  to  the  pain  of  illness  and  death 
of  poor  urban  Indians. 

On  the  plus  side,  several  western  tribes  are  realizing  water  rights 
agreements  necessary  to  their  continuance  and  continued  life  styles. 

It  must  also  be  a great  relief  throughout  Indian  Country  that  several 
attempts  by  the  Bush  Administration  to  sidestep  the  Indian  Trust  Case 
have  been  thwarted,  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  is  still  firmly  in  control  and 
has  enacted  decisions  to  get  the  case  back  on  track. 

Some  tribal  police  have  had  jurisdictional  powers  returned  or 
strengthened  while  others  have  seen  cross  jurisdictional  agreements  come 
to  fruition  that  will  make  their  jobs  easier  to  enforce  and  life  on  some 
of  the  reservations  a bit  safer. 


Now,  we  just  need  to  encourage  the  United  States  to  quit  punishing  Mohawk 
in  the  northeast  and  Tohono  O'odham  in  the  southwest  because  they  are  too 
inept  to  deal  with  real  problems  on  those  borders. 

Wishing  a great  Vernal  Equinox  and  spring  powwow  season  to  all. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30010,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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High  court  won't  remove  judge  from  suit 
Associated  Press 
February  23,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - The  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday  rejected  the  efforts  of 
Interior  Department  officials  to  remove  a federal  judge  from  overseeing  an 
8-year-old  lawsuit  by  American  Indian  landowners  seek  an  accounting  of 
trust  funds  set  up  on  their  behalf. 

The  court  declined  to  consider  a last-ditch  appeal  by  the  government 
concerning  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth.  A number  of  current  and 
former  Interior  Department  officials  claim  he  is  biased. 

Lamberth  found  President  Clinton's  Interior  and  Treasury  secretaries, 
Bruce  Babbitt  and  Robert  Rubin,  in  contempt  for  failing  to  turn  over 
documents;  and  found  current  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  contempt  of 
court  for  failing  to  follow  his  orders,  a ruling  later  overturned  by  the  U. 
S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  suit  alleges  the  government  mismanaged  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing 
royalties  going  back  more  than  a century  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
American  Indians. 

The  Interior  Department  says  it  has  conducted  more  than  30,000  intricate 
accountings  so  far  of  individual  Indian  money  accounts,  found  almost  no 
discrepancies  exceeding  $1  and  that  the  multimillion-dollar  effort  has 
turned  up  in  total  only  hundreds  of  dollars  in  discrepancies. 

Meanwhile,  Norton  on  Tuesday  rejected  Lamberth 's  latest  entreaty  to 
appear  in  his  court  to  answer  allegations  her  department  retaliated 
against  Indians  who  brought  the  suit. 

Lamberth  two  weeks  ago  gave  Norton  the  choice  of  appearing  in  his  court 
or  facing  the  prospect  he'll  rule  against  her. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  representing  Norton  filed  a brief  Tuesday 
saying  she  "respectfully  decline(s)"  the  judge's  request.  They  said  she 
believes  that  his  "principal  finding  of  retaliation  - that  trust  checks 
were  withheld  or  ordered  withheld  - is  not  supported  and,  indeed,  contrary 
to  the  record . " 

Her  lawyers  also  said  that  if  such  a hearing  were  required,  "officials 
of  a lower  level  than  a Cabinet  officer  would  more  appropriately  provide 
evidence . " 

Lamberth  ruled  last  October  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  acted 
as  if  it  must  end  all  contact  with  Indians  about  land  sales  and  account 
statements  to  comply  with  an  earlier  order  from  him. 

Still  in  dispute  is  whether  payments  to  Indians  were  ever  actually 


stopped  or  delayed. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Monterey  Herald,  Knight-Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 
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Agency  told  to  account  for  tribal  money 
Los  Angeles  Times 
February  24,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - For  the  second  time,  a federal  judge  has  ordered  the 
Interior  Department  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  that 
Indian  tribes  contend  the  government  owes  them. 

The  ruling  Wednesday  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  came  in  the 
long-running  case  of  the  Indian  trust  fund,  which  was  established  more 
than  a century  ago  to  hold  and  distribute  fees  from  oil,  grazing,  drilling 
and  logging  leases  on  11  million  of  acres  of  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River . 

Lamberth  told  the  department  to  return  within  60  days  with  a detailed 
plan  for  an  accounting  of  the  trust. 

He  also  ordered  the  department  to  issue  subpoenas  for  records  held  by 
third  parties  to  make  sure  those  records  would  be  preserved.  The  subpoenas 
would  go  to  oil  companies,  timber  firms  and  other  companies  that  have  done 
business  on  Indian  land. 

According  to  government  reports,  the  trust  fund  has  been  plagued  with 
problems  since  at  least  1915. 

The  fund  is  believed  to  generate  about  $500  million  a year. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2005.  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Lamberth  moves  Cobell  trust  reform  case  forward 
February  24,  2005 

A federal  judge  opened  two  new  fronts  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  case  on 
Wednesday,  ordering  a broad  historical  accounting  of  billions  in  Indian 
money  and  pledging  to  resolve  contempt  allegations  against  dozens  of 
current  and  former  government  officials. 

In  a 15-page  memorandum  and  order,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth 
said  he  was  frustrated  with  the  failure  to  resolve  the  long-running  Cobell 
v.  Norton  case.  He  placed  the  blame  on  the  government,  indicting  both  the 
Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  for  continuing  to  challenge  the 
government's  trust  obligations  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
Indians  throughout  the  country. 

"Elderly  class  members'  hopes  of  receiving  an  accounting  in  their 
lifetimes  are  diminishing  year  by  year  by  year  as  the  government  fights  - 
and  re-fights  - every  legal  battle,"  he  wrote,  calling  on  the  Interior 
Department  to  complete  the  accounting  of  at  least  $13  billion  in  funds  by 
January  2009. 

And  in  a separate  order,  Lamberth  scheduled  a hearing  on  March  3 to 
address  contempt  proceedings  pending  against  former  Interior  secretary 


Bruce  Babbitt  and  a slew  of  other  past  and  present  government  officials 
and  attorneys.  He  said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  hear  Babbitt's 
appeal  this  week  "resolve[s]  once  and  for  all  the  question"  of  his 
authority  to  resolve  allegations  of  records  destruction. 

The  twin  actions  came  as  three  Department  of  Justice  attorneys  - 
including  lead  counsel  Sandra  P.  Spooner  - resigned  from  the  case.  In 
court  documents,  Spooner,  Terry  M.  Petrie  and  Gino  D.  Vissicchio  did  not 
give  reasons  for  their  removal  and  no  replacements  were  named. 

The  move  harkens  back  to  late  October  2001,  when  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  replaced  the  attorneys  handling  the  case  with  two  new  teams  shortly 
before  announcing  her  ill-fated  BITAM  proposal.  Spooner,  from  Justice's 
civil  division,  joined  the  litigation  at  that  time. 

Since  then,  the  Bush  administration  has  taken  the  case  to  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  several  times.  In  subsequent  rulings,  the  court 
lifted  contempt  sanctions  against  Norton  and  former  Indian  affairs 
assistant  secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  blocked  the  release  of  contempt  reports, 
allowed  Interior  to  reconnect  its  computer  systems  and  set  aside  a broad 
historical  accounting  and  trust  reform  order. 

The  Bush  administration  hailed  each  step  as  a victory  in  a case  they  say 
has  lost  its  "moorings."  But  the  court  refused  the  Norton's  request  to  end 
the  litigation  altogether  and  rejected  her  attempt  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  case. 

Lamberth  referred  to  one  of  the  latest  rulings  when  he  reinstated  the 
accounting  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust.  He  noted  that  the 
appeals  court  failed  to  rule  on  the  merits  of  his  order  based  on  a 
"bizarre  and  futile  attempt"  by  Congress  to  impose  a one-year  delay  in  the 
case. 

The  "midnight  rider, " as  it  has  become  known  in  Indian  Country,  was 
inserted  in  Interior's  appropriations  bill  without  prior  consultation. 

Last  week,  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason  denied  "writing"  the 
provision  but  the  White  House  at  the  time  backed  the  so-called  time  out. 

Since  the  rider  expired  at  the  end  of  last  year,  Lamberth  said  he  was 
free  to  take  action  as  the  appeals  court  had  envisioned.  "Of  course, 
December  31,  2004  has  come  and  gone,  and  no  legislative  solution  to  the 
issues  in  this  litigation  is  available  or  in  the  offing,"  he  observed. 

Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-California) , chairman  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee,  has  pledged  to  work  with  the  Cobell  plaintiffs.  Interior  and 
other  parties  to  seek  a legislative  solution.  He  held  a hearing  last  week 
and  blasted  the  delay  in  providing  an  accounting. 

But  he  also  said  the  long-running  litigation  is  taking  away  resources 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  That  view  is  shared  by  lawmakers  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  who  want  to  restore  funding  to 
education,  housing  and  other  programs  that  were  cut  by  the  Bush 
administration  to  pay  for  trust  reform. 

The  battle  will  resume  in  light  of  Interior's  estimates  that  an  expanded 
accounting  will  cost  up  to  $12  billion  and  take  several  years.  The 
department's  current  project  is  expected  to  cost  $335  million  over  five 
years  but  Cason  said  last  week  the  effort  wasn't  assured  of  success. 

"Congress  needs  to  take  a hard  look  at  this,"  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  (D-South 
Dakota),  a member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  and  Appropriations  committees, 
said  yesterday  of  the  funding  sought  for  the  accounting.  The  plaintiffs 
believe  an  accounting  of  any  sort  carried  out  by  Interior  is  futile  due  to 
missing  records  and  flawed  systems. 

On  the  contempt  issue,  upwards  of  50  people  are  accused  of  violating  a 
court  order  by  destroying  electronic  trust  fund  records.  Interior  admitted 
to  losing  the  information  but  an  internal  investigation  failed  to  assign 
blame . 

Separate  from  Interior,  Babbitt  led  a group  who  sought  to  have  Lamberth 
removed  from  deciding  the  matter  altogether.  The  D.C.  Circuit  refused, 
saying  the  judge  has  not  shown  an  "appearance  of  partiality"  or  acted 
improperly.  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case  on  Tuesday. 
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Open  letter  to  the  BIA 

- By  Nicholas  Villa  Jr.,  lone  Band  of  Miwok  Indians 
February  23,  2005 

Mr.  Dale  Morris: 

We  are  requesting  a meeting  with  you  to  discuss  our  concerns  regarding 
the  inappropriate  use  of  our  federal  funds  provided  by  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  staff  to  individuals  and  in  many  instances,  BIA  staff  immediate 
family  relations.  These  persons  are  not  associated  with  our  tribe,  tribal 
government,  tribal  land  base  or  political  entity. 

The  lone  Band  of  Miwok  Indians  is  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe 
and  has  an  approved  and  accepted  documented  tribal  constitution,  with  a 
government-to-government  relationship,  with  an  ancient  historic  land  base, 
featuring  a traditional  and  customary  leadership  and  base  rolls  since  at 
least  1916  and  1972  that  was  reaffirmed  with  the  status  correction  of  1994. 

Those  rights  and  privileges  extended  to  this  tribe  are  identified  in  the 
Federal  Register:  Feb.  16,  1995  (Volume  60,  Number  32)  [Notices]  [Page 
9249-9255]  Indian  Entities  Recognized  and  Eligible  to  Receive  Services 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Our  tribal  rights  and 
individual  rights  under  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  of  1968  could  not  have 
been  extinguished  by  the  illegal  actions  of  BIA  line  officers  and  staff  in 
1996  by  the  Pacific  Regional  Office,  the  Central  California  Agency  or  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

All  along,  our  hereditary  tribal  government  has,  without  interruption, 
continued  to  function  as  a traditional  tribal  government  as  it  has  since 
time  immemorial.  However,  because  of  the  illegal  actions  by  federal 
employees,  we  have  struggled  to  become  self-determined  without  the  funds 
intended  for  the  legitimate  tribe  allocated  by  Congress. 

Those  funds,  along  with  the  non-gaming  tribal  trust  funds  from  the  state 
of  California,  are  being  exclusively  provided  to  the  individuals  who 
hijacked  the  tribe  outside  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  BIA  employees. 
Those  BIA  employees  are  now  the  persons  of  interest  of  several  federal 
investigations . 

As  for  tribal  services,  the  Pacific  Regional  Office-BIA  stated  that 
until  we  recognize  its  "superintendent  approved"  tribal  government,  we 
must  do  without  tribal  services  for  our  historical  tribe. 

We,  the  historic  tribe  and  government,  contacted  the  BIA  from  the  very 
beginning  by  notifying  the  Interior  Department  and  the  BIA  of  the  wrongful 
interference  with  our  sovereignty.  We  asked  the  BIA  to  uphold  its 
fiduciary  responsibility  by  the  enforcement  of  our  existing  tribal 
constitution,  tribal  laws  and  ordinances.  Again,  we  ask  the  BIA  to  abide 
by  and  enforce  the  existing  federal  and  tribal  laws  and  stop  the  wrongful 
acts  by  its  employees. 

Due  to  the  exigency  of  these  circumstances  surrounding  this  issue,  the 
abuse  of  federal  funds  expressly  intended  for  this  historic  tribe,  its 
government  and  land  base  by  the  BIA  sponsored  group,  we  are  hereby 
demanding  that  the  BIA  return  to  us  our  federal  funds  and  stop  the 
continuing  interference  in  our  tribal  self-governance.  To  date,  the 
aforementioned  federal  funds  have  NEVER  been  used  expressly  for  the  tribe 
identified  in  the  1995  Federal  Register, 

As  for  those  individuals  who  have  been  illegally  placed  on  our  tribal 
rolls  by  the  BIA,  they  have  outnumbered  the  legitimate  tribe  without  our 
consent,  attempted  to  change  the  character  of  the  tribe  and  abused  our 
federal  funding. 

The  tribe  has  taken  the  appropriate  action  to  remove  those  individuals. 

In  addition,  the  legitimate  tribe  is  cooperating  and  will  continue  to  do 


so  with  federal  authorities  and  investigators  to  prosecute  those 
responsible  for  this  inappropriate  interference  in  our  government-to- 
government  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
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Tribes  spell  out  opposition  to  airport  on  BLM  land 
By  PAT  MURPHY 
Express  Staff  Writer 
February  25,  2005 

The  tragic  history  of  how  American  Indians  were  treated  by  white  men 
moving  west  went  a long  way  Tuesday  night  toward  explaining  why  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  oppose  a new  airport  on  a potential  site  south  of 
the  Wood  River  Valley. 

In  a briefing  that  was  alternately  spellbinding  and  scholarly,  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes'  director  of  fish  and  game,  Chad  Colter,  devoted 
30  minutes  at  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Friedman  Memorial  Airport  site 
selection  committee  building  a case  to  eliminate  consideration  of  a site 
on  a Bureau  of  Land  Management  tract  east  of  state  Highway  75  and  just 
north  of  the  Blaine-Lincoln  counties  line. 

Colter's  basic  thrust  was  that  placing  an  airport  on  BLM  land  or  any 
government  land  would  violate  rights  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes 
guaranteed  by  the  1868  Fort  Bridger  Treaty  with  the  U.S.  government 

Article  4 of  the  treaty  provides  that  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  members 
"shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  lands  of  the  U.S.  so  long  as 
game  may  be  found  thereon,  and  so  long  as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites 
and  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  hunting  districts." 

The  tribes'  original  reservation  of  nearly  2 million  acres  in 
southeastern  Idaho  has  been  whittled  back  over  the  years  to  some  554,000 
acres.  Colter  said.  Any  further  shrinkage  would  be  damaging  to  the  tribes. 

Headquartered  at  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  southwest  of  Blackfoot,  the 
tribes  have  representatives  on  the  site  selection  committee.  One  delegate, 
Carolyn  Smith,  a tribal  cultural  resources  coordinator,  told  the  committee 
and  a roomful  of  attendees  at  the  old  Blaine  County  Courthouse  that  the 
tribes  are  "diligent  in  keeping  their  aboriginal  rights." 

Even  before  Colter  made  his  presentation,  chances  of  the  BLM  plot  being 
designated  for  a new  airport  appeared  remote.  A BLM  official  told  the  site 
selection  committee  several  months  ago  that  the  bureaucratic  and 
environmental  hurdles  for  using  BLM  land  are  unavoidably  difficult,  and 
even  unlikely  to  be  overcome. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  asked  the  tribes  to  spell  out  their  case. 

Colter  explained  that  the  tribes  continue  to  use  treaty  lands  for 
hunting  and  fishing  and  harvesting  native  plants  for  meals  as  well  as 
medicinal  purposes. 

Some  of  the  tribes'  projects,  he  explained,  also  are  jointly  conducted 
with  federal  and  state  environmental  and  conservation  agencies. 

One  oddity  was  pointed  out  by  Colter.  Government  officials  who  wrote  the 
Fort  Bridger  Treaty  erroneously  referred  broadly  to  the  "Kansas  Prairie" 
as  part  of  the  treaty  lands  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  rather  than 
the  correct  name  for  "Camas  Prairie"  that  surrounds  present-day  Fairfield. 

In  his  slide  presentation.  Colter  not  only  dwelled  on  the  treaty 
provisions,  but  also  on  the  colorful  history  of  tribal  elders  and  pre- 
reservation days. 

A substantial  portion  of  Colter's  presentation  is  on  the  tribes'  Web 
site:  http: //www. shoshonebannocktribes . com/fhbc . html 
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Sacred  site  policy  at  Rainbow  Bridge  to  stand 
February  23,  2005 

A federal  policy  aimed  at  protecting  a sacred  site  in  Utah  withstood 
another  legal  challenge  on  Tuesday. 

Without  comment,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  an  appeal  filed  by  a 
conservative  group  that  is  fighting  protections  for  several  sacred  sites. 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation  contends  the  government's  policies 
violate  the  rights  of  non-Indians. 

In  Utah,  the  group  opposed  a National  Park  Service  decision  to  place 
signs  at  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  discouraging  visitors  from 
approaching  and  walking  under  Rainbow  Bridge.  The  world's  largest  natural 
bridge  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Flopi,  Navajo  and  other  tribes  in  the 
Southwest . 

The  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  the  case  last  March.  A 
three-judge  panel  ruled  that  the  non-Indian  plaintiffs  lacked  standing  to 
challenge  the  policy. 

But  at  the  time,  the  court  said  it  didn't  reach  the  merits  of  the  policy. 
For  that  reason,  William  Perry,  president  of  Mountain  States,  said  the 
case  "will  not  go  away"  and  predicted  it  would  end  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court  again. 

"We  are  very  disappointed  that  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  this 
case,  which  concerns  an  increasingly  important  issue  in  the  West,  that  is, 
the  willingness  of  federal  land  managers  to  close  public  land  because  it 
is  sacred  to  American  Indians,"  Perry  said. 

After  years  of  battles,  tribes  have  slowly  convinced  the  federal 
government  to  be  more  active  in  protecting  sacred  sites  located  on  public 
lands.  In  Wyoming,  climbing  is  discouraged  at  Devils  Tower  National 
Monument  during  Sundance  ceremonies.  In  Nevada,  climbing  is  outright 
banned  at  Cave  Rock,  held  sacred  by  the  Washoe  Tribe. 

State  governments  also  have  taken  a stand.  Arizona's  Department  of 
Transportation  won't  buy  materials  mined  from  a site  that  is  sacred  to  the 
Zuni,  Flopi  and  Navajo  tribes. 

Mountain  States,  which  formerly  employed  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton, 
has  taken  a dim  view  of  the  protections,  alleging  they  violate  the  U.S. 
Constitution's  ban  from  establishing  a religion  or  preferring  one  religion 
over  another. 

The  courts,  however,  haven't  bought  into  this  line  of  thinking.  As 
recently  as  September,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  Mountain 
States'  challenge  to  Arizona's  sacred  site  policy. 

"Native  American  sacred  sites  of  historical  value  are  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  as  the  many  Judeo-Christian  religious  sites,"  Judge  Betty 
B.  Fletcher  wrote  for  the  majority. 

Despite  the  victories,  tribal  leaders  and  Native  activists  say 
safeguards  for  sacred  sites,  burial  grounds  and  other  important  places  are 
still  lacking.  Many  point  fingers  at  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
agency  whose  waterworks  projects  have  destroyed  countless  sites  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  public's  understanding  also  has  a long  way  to  go.  In  Washington,  the 
Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  has  come  under  fire  for  opposing  construction  at 
an  historic  village  where  hundreds  of  ancestors  are  buried.  The  state  is 
being  pressured  to  restart  work  at  the  site  but  says  it  won't  give  in  to 
the  demands. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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California  sacred  lands  law  triggers  $50  million  NAFTA  claim 
By  Don  Thompson 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
February  22,  2005 

SACRAMENTO  - When  California  adopted  a law  to  protect  sacred  Indian  lands 
and  the  nation's  toughest  restrictions  on  open-pit  metal  mining  in  2003, 
the  twin  actions  spelled  the  end  for  a gold  mine  in  the  Southern 
California  desert. 

Now  the  mine  owner  is  seeking  $50  million  in  compensation  under  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

It's  one  of  42  such  claims  by  corporations  and  investors  so  far, 
according  to  Ralph  Nader's  watchdog  group  Public  Citizen. 

Public  Citizen,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  environmental  law  firm  EarthDustice 
and  two  California  state  lawmakers  said  Tuesday  the  NAFTA  provision  lets 
foreign  corporations  undermine  state  and  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

They  criticized  the  Bush  administration  for  seeking  to  expand  the  free 
trade  treaty  and  accompanying  arbitration  agreement  to  Central  America. 

Yet,  "The  United  States  has  never  lost  a single  investor  case  filed 
against  it  ...  nor  has  the  U.S.  government  ever  paid  a single  cent  to 
settle  such  a case,"  responded  Richard  Mills,  spokesman  for  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative.  "Groups  such  as  this  are  trying  to 
scare  people  and  they  don't  tell  the  full  story." 

Public  Citizen  contends  an  adverse  judgment  against  the  United  States  is 
just  a matter  of  time. 

State  Sen.  Liz  Figueroa,  D-Sunol,  who  chairs  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  International  Trade  Policy  and  State  Legislation,  called  the  report  "a 
grim  wake-up  call." 

She  introduced  a bill  that  would  require  that  California  pass  a law 
agreeing  to  any  future  international  trade  agreements  that  she  said 
currently  "threaten  democracy  and  public  well-being." 

Meanwhile,  Assemblyman  Lloyd  Levine,  D-Sherman  Oaks,  decried  the  threat 
of  a NAFTA  compensation  claim  that  he  said  "undermines  our  sovereignty" 
and  prompted  the  veto  of  his  bill  requiring  that  more  old  tires  be  used  in 
roadways  in  the  form  of  rubberized  asphalt. 

Currently  there  are  $28  billion  in  claims  pending  against  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  under  NAFTA,  by  Public  Citizen's  tabulation, 
including  $300  million  by  Canadian  cattle  producers  for  losses  stemming 
from  the  United  States'  beef  import  ban  after  mad  cow  disease  was 
discovered  there  in  2003.  In  11  cases  where  judgments  are  final,  $35 
million  has  been  paid  to  five  corporations. 

The  international  arbitration  provision  cuts  both  ways. 

United  Parcel  Service  is  seeking  $160  million  from  Canada  for  alleged 
unfair  competition  from  the  government's  delivery  service  there,  and  U.S. 
firms  are  challenging  Canadian  bans  on  a pesticide  and  gasoline  additive. 

Similar  arbitration  provisions  are  in  some  2,000  treaties  around  the 
world,  said  John  Murphy,  vice  president  for  Western  Flemisphere  Affairs  for 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  United  States  is  party  to  about  40  such 
provisions,  which  mirror  protections  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
property  cannot  be  seized  without  compensation. 

"These  have  proven  quite  helpful  to  American  corporations,"  Murphy  said, 
particularly  in  countries  with  slow  or  cumbersome  legal  systems. 

Fie  said  Public  Citizen's  tally  of  $35  million  in  successful  claims 
"seems  fairly  accurate.  ...  The  striking  thing  about  that  number  is  how 


small  it  is  relative  to  the  flow  of  foreign  investment." 

Glamis  Gold  Ltd.  of  Reno  says  it  already  had  invested  $15  million  in  its 
proposal  to  mine  federal  land  near  the  Quechan  tribe's  Fort  Yuma 
Reservation  near  Winterhaven,  in  Imperial  County,  on  part  of  the  tribe's 
sacred  "Trail  of  Dreams." 

The  proposed  mine  was  rejected  by  the  Clinton  administration  because  it 
encroaches  on  Quechan  sacred  land,  but  the  Bush  administration  rescinded 
that  ruling. 

California  then  enacted  a law  requiring  that  a metallic  pit  mine  within 
one  mile  of  an  Indian  sacred  site  be  restored  to  its  original  landscape 
contour.  Two  days  later,  the  California  State  Mining  and  Geology  Board 
required  mining  companies  to  refill  new  open-pit  metal  mines  and  flatten 
mine  waste  piles  back  to  nearly  the  natural  landscape. 

Glamis  Gold,  a U.S.  subsidiary  of  a Canadian  firm,  filed  for 
compensation  under  NAFTA  instead  of  in  U.S.  courts. 

"You  use  whatever  means  is  at  your  disposal,  where  ever  you  think  you 
have  the  greatest  chance  of  success,"  said  Michael  Steeves,  Glamis'  vice 
president  for  investor  relations. 
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Hidden  legacy:  Navajo  Nation  grapples  with  uranium  mining  issue 

Years  of  production  leads  to  problems  for  tribe 

GALLUP  NM 

Gerald  Brown 

February  24,  2005 

Those  who  know  anything  about  the  history  of  Gallup  and  McKinley  County 
know  that  without  the  advent  of  coal  mining,  town  founders  may  never  have 
broken  ground.  David  Gallup,  namesake  of  the  community  and  paymaster  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  came  here  to  help  initiate  the  industry 
that  gave  Gallup  its  future.  Between  1880  and  1890,  thousands  of 
immigrants  flooded  into  the  area  to  reap  a piece  of  the  American  dream, 
working  hard  to  achieve  their  vision  of  prosperity  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  According  to  a Gallup  Historical  Society  pamphlet  at  the 
Rex  Museum,  57  coalmines  were  in  simultaneous  operation  at  the  peak  of  the 
mining  period,  pumping  out  70  car  coal  trains  on  a daily  basis.  Today, 
those  coal  trains  still  run,  however  their  previous  numbers  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  half  of  that  tremendous  volume  from  over  100  years 
ago. 

The  legacy  of  coal  mining  is  readily  apparent.  All  one  need  do  is  take  a 
stroll  downtown  and  read  the  signs  naming  the  main  drag.  Moreover,  riding 
along  the  inner-loop  mountain  bike  trail  that  begins  behind  the  community 
service  center,  you  become  instantly  overtaken  by  a very  pungent  odor  that 
seems  to  come  out  of  nowhere.  Upon  further  inspection,  you  can  discover 
the  source  of  this  smell,  a 30  foot  crack  in  the  ground  plastered  with  the 
dark  residue  of  smoke  coming  from  the  smoldering  remains  of  a subterranean 
mine. 

There  is  another  type  of  mining  that  many  four-corners  transplants  like 
myself  aren't  really  aware  of,  a type  of  mining  that  has  occurred  in  this 
area  since  the  late  fifties:  uranium  mining.  The  topic  of  uranium  isn't 
anything  new  to  locals.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  began  learning  about  uranium 
mining  only  after  living  in  McKinley  country  for  a few  months,  and  suspect 
many  like  me  still  don't  know  of  its  existence.  I quickly  found  out  that 
there  was  much  more  to  learn  than  I had  ever  imagined,  despite  the  lack  of 
immediate  information  available  on  the  subject. 


Driving  down  highway  566,  one  can  pass  many  scenic  formations  en  route 
to  the  interior  Eastern  Navajo  Agency.  Most  people  use  the  road  as  an 
access  to  side  roads,  leading  to  places  like  Superman  canyon  and  Pinedale, 
or  use  it  as  a popular  road  biking  venue.  The  reason  it  is  paved  all  the 
way  to  its  end  isn't  because  of  its  popularity  though;  its  because  a 
uranium  mine  is  at  the  end.  If  you  keep  following  the  highway  to  its 
terminus,  you  will  be  met  by  a sign  informing  you  of  a "dead  end  ahead." 

You  have  come  to  the  one  of  the  many  mines  owned  by  United  Nuclear 
Incorporated,  the  predominant  company  to  do  business  in  this  area. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  more  than  1,000  abandoned  uranium  mines 
scattered  across  the  greater  Navajo  Nation,  dozens  within  an  hour  drive  of 
anyone's  front  door.  Their  proliferation  occurred  mainly  during  the 
seventies  as  nuclear  power  became  the  popular  new  way  of  meeting  America's 
booming  energy  needs,  not  to  mention  Cold  War  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
It  turned  out  that  the  geology  of  the  area  wasn't  only  great  for  coal 
extraction,  but  also  the  exploitation  of  the  stuff  that's  locally  known  as 
yellowcake- "leetsoh"  in  Navajo. 

There  is  no  celebration  of  uranium  as  there  is  coal  however.  You  won't 
find  uranium  avenues,  works  of  uranium  public  art,  or  uranium  memorials. 

The  closest  thing  you'll  get  to  its  outward  recognition  is  the  Uranium 
Cafe'  in  Grants.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  public's  amnesia  about 
uranium,  some  perfectly  forgivable,  some  not  so  much  so.  The  fact  is  that 
uranium  is  an  extremely  toxic  substance  that  has  quietly  affected 
countless  peoples  lives  across  the  greater  Northwest  New  Mexico  region. 

The  connections  between  uranium  and  health  are  well  understood  by 
scientists  who  study  its  effects.  Uranium  exposure  has  been  linked  to 
kidney  failure  as  well  as  various  forms  of  cancer  in  laboratory  tests.  One 
can  catch  glimpses  of  stories  about  local  people  who  suffer  the  effects  of 
having  experienced  prolonged  exposure  to  uranium.  These  people  are  usually 
retired  Navajo  miners. 

There  has  never  been  a comprehensive  study  conducted  of  the  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  miners  who  performed  the  dirty  work  of  extraction  during 
production  hey  days.  Perhaps  it  is  too  costly  for  any  one  government  or 
group  to  take  on.  Perhaps  the  job  of  locating  and  organizing  all  these 
people  is  too  much  to  undertake.  Another  reason  is  simply  that  many  of  the 
people  most  affected  aren't  around  anymore,  succumbing  to  illnesses  of 
which  you  can  make  an  educated  guess  about  the  cause. 

However,  after  a long  struggle  for  compensation,  the  federal  government 
finally  recognized  health  claims  made  by  some  miners.  In  1992,  Congress 
passed  RECA,  a law  that  entitled  qualifying  miners  up  to  $100,000  in  some 
cases.  What  many  ex-miners  have  discovered  however  is  that  even  this 
payment  amount  isn't  enough  to  cover  the  many  costs  associated  with  cancer 
treatments.  Many  don't  have  any  form  of  life  insurance  whatsoever  and  $100, 
000  doesn't  go  far  enough  to  pay  for  extended  hospital  stays,  radiation 
therapy  and  other  forms  of  care. 

There  is  another  kind  of  study  going  on  these  days  regarding  uranium. 
Gerald  Brown  is  the  Project  Administrative  of  CRUMP,  which  stands  for 
Church  Rock  Uranium  Monitoring  Project.  What  this  group  does  is  exactly 
what  it  says-which  is  to  measure  the  amount  of  uranium  contamination  in 
communities  that  might  be  affected  by  past  operations.  Another  facet  of 
their  mission  is  to  lobby  government  bodies  to  legislate  on  behalf  of 
those  affected,  mainly  by  providing  money  to  clean  up  polluted  areas  and 
stop  further  mining  from  happening. 

CRUMP  is  now  in  its  second  year,  having  received  the  results  from 
meticulous  testing  of  radon  emissions  in  the  greater  church  Rock  Chapter 
area  (radon  is  a toxic  gas  that  results  from  uranium  decomposition).  Brown 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  study  results,  commenting  that  many  areas  he 
didn't  suspect  as  high-impact  zones  gave  heavy  readings,  while  other  area 
showed  less  contamination. 

We  took  a little  trip  up  highway  566.  I felt  like  I was  on  a tour  of  a 
place  that  I had  never  been  before,  even  after  traveling  that  way 
countless  times  before.  A decrepit  old  building  standing  alone  to  the  west 
of  the  road  a couple  of  miles  past  the  Mustang  gas  station  marks  the  spot 
of  a past  mine  sight.  You  can  pull  off  the  road,  walk  up  to  a faded  "no 
trespassing"  sign  and  gaze  out  at  old  cement  foundations  where  old 


mineshaft  structures  once  stood. 

Driving  further  up  the  road,  a little  ways  past  the  paved  turn-off  to 
Pinedale,  you  come  to  the  remains  of  the  largest  radioactive  spill  in  US 
history.  Back  on  Duly  16th,  1979,  millions  of  tons  of  uranium  wastewater 
breeched  the  damn  holding  back  its  tailings  ponds.  The  flood  roared  down 
the  Puerco  River  for  two  days  before  it  finally  came  to  a stop.  No  one  was 
warned  of  the  coming  danger,  and  as  a result  many  sheepherders  and 
ranchers  along  the  river  suffered  severe  chemical  exposure  as  the 
wastewater  poured  downstream.  Even  when  the  disaster  ended,  thousands  of 
acres  of  lands  had  been  polluted,  leaving  good  grazing  lands  saturated 
with  radioactive  material. 

Dust  before  the  fence  at  566' s dead  end,  there  is  a turn-off  to  the 
right  that  leads  to  small  community  directly  north  of  another  mine  site. 

We  drove  right  on  up  and  right  through  a little  piece  of  reservation  land, 
all  the  way  up  to  where  some  peoples  lots  stood.  They  certainly  had  their 
own  slice  of  paradise,  with  one  serious  drawback  however.  Many  peoples 
homes  were  in  the  shadows  of  an  enormous  tailings  pile  sitting  right 
upwind  from  the  neighborhood.  Little  erosion  gullies  course  down  from  its 
base  right  through  peoples  front  yards,  children  playing  in  and  around 
them.  Gerald  informed  me  that  reading  taken  at  the  edge  of  their  property, 
right  at  the  edge  of  the  piles,  gave  readings  of  up  to  twenty  times  what 
is  considered  normal. 

On  our  way  back  we  turned  off  on  pipeline  road,  a dirt  spur  leading  east 
away  from  the  paved  highway.  Not  more  than  a couple  hundred  yards  past  the 
turn-off  we  came  upon  a massive  flatland  with  countless  white  plastic 
pipes  lying  in  rows  across  the  expanse.  Gerald  explained  that  these  were 
water  monitoring  devices  put  in  place  by  UNC  as  mandated  by  federal  law. 

We  were  now  upon  a Superfund  site,  which  is  an  area  so  designated  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  a place  needing  special  attention  due 
to  extensive  "hazardous  substances,  pollutants,  or  contaminants  released 
into  the  environment." 

The  road  splits,  and  we  took  the  turn  that  leads  right  alongside  of  one 
the  holding  ponds,  right  where  a large  deposit  of  uranium-laced  water  once 
stood.  No  signs  are  in  place  warning  you  of  the  danger,  no  information 
posted  about  what  happened  more  than  20  years  ago  and  how  the  still  extant 
uranium  is  extremely  harmful. 

Gerald  pointed  out  houses  that  lay  directly  behind  the  site.  He 
mentioned  that  contaminated  groundwater  is  seeping  in  their  direction.  The 
monitoring  devices  may  be  able  to  tell  where  the  water  is  moving;  they 
can't  unfortunately  prevent  it  from  moving  into  neighboring  wells. 

The  problem  with  uranium  is  that  it  doesn't  go  away  very  easily.  The 
half-life  for  the  substance  is  over  100,000  years,  meaning  that  it  will  be 
around  for  as  many  generations  into  the  future  as  you  can  imagine. 
Companies  like  UNC  have  never  been  able  to  fully  clean  up  the  messes  they 
create,  and  in  fact  have  huge  legal  budgets  to  cover  the  cost  of  lawyer's 
fees.  Their  lawyers  often  argue  that  companies  shouldn't  be  held  liable 
for  clean  up  at  all.  Oftentimes  companies  declare  bankruptcy  to  avoid  the 
costs  of  cleansing  the  land  completely. 

There  is  a good  chance  that  Hydro-Resources  Incorporated,  which  is  an 
offspring  company  of  UNC,  might  start  up  mining  operations  again  in  our 
area.  There  exists  the  serious  possibility  that  the  groundwater  supply 
could  become  contaminated  for  over  15,000  eastern  Navajo  Agency  users.  You 
might  be  wondering  what  that  means  for  residents  of  Gallup.  The  fact  is, 
no  one  really  knows  exactly  how  the  aquifers  operate  and  how  they  might  be 
connected  underground.  Water  likes  to  move  around  when  it  has  the 
opportunity.  Needless  to  say,  if  HRI  has  its  way,  life  will  become  much 
more  complicated  for  the  people  that  call  Northwest  New  Mexico  their  home. 

Pressing  political  issues  and  the  primary  organization  confronting 
issues  of  uranium  in  the  area: 

ENDAUM  is  a very  good  example  of  a grassroots  environmental  justice 
organization.  Standing  for  Eastern  Navajo  Dine  Against  Uranium  Mining, 
it's  entire  mission  is  to  confront  and  stop  all  uranium  mining  from 
occurring  on  or  near  Navajo  lands.  In  this  mission  they  are  unique.  There 
exists  no  other  organization  in  the  state  dedicated  solely  to  fighting 
uranium  mining. 


As  many  know  there  exists  a long  history  of  environmental  and  social 
injustice  concerning  indigenous  Americans  lands,  and  as  a result  many 
national  organizations  have  been  formed  to  redress  issues  of  Native 
sovereignty.  Consequently,  ENDAUM  has  enlisted  the  help  of  numerous 
agencies  to  help  counteract  the  threat  of  mining.  This  coalition  is 
currently  at  a pivotal  point  in  their  lives  because  the  actions  taken  by 
Navajo  Council  members  in  the  next  legislative  session  could  potentially 
make  or  break  their  decade-long  effort  to  stop  mining. 

ENDAUM  was  formed  back  on  February  2nd,  1995  out  of  a community-based 
effort  to  thwart  a serious  danger  to  the  greater  Crownpoint/Church  Rock 
area.  The  danger  was  posed  by  an  HRI  mining  proposal  that  met  with 
acquiescent  regulators  at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  which  is  the 
federal  agency  responsible  for  authorizing  mining  permits.  The 
organization's  founders  were  two  residents  of  Crownpoint,  Mitchell  Capitan 
and  his  wife  Rita,  who  saw  a dire  need  to  do  something  about  the  problem 
HRI  posed  to  exploit  checkerboard  land  patterns  and  an  uneducated  populace 
here  in  McKinley  County. 

Capitan' s reaction  was  hardly  complacent  when  he  noticed  a newspaper 
headline  one  morning  that  highlighted  the  proposed  mine.  He  had  worked  as 
a lab  technician  for  a small  Mobil  Oil  pilot  mine  a few  miles  west  of  his 
community  for  six  years;  he  knew  a thing  or  two  about  uranium  mining.  Mr. 
Capitan  didn't  spend  any  time  underground  working  to  extract  ore;  his 
wasn't  the  run  of  the  mill  extraction  mines  of  yesteryear.  He  worked  at  a 
different  kind  of  mine  called  an  In  Site  Leach  mine  (ISL  for  short).  What 
he  discovered  working  at  this  mine,  combined  with  the  news  of  Hydro 
Resources  Incorporated's  plan  to  apply  for  an  ISL  mining  permit  in  the 
Crownpoint  area,  was  more  than  enough  to  propel  him  and  his  wife  to  start 
educating  their  community  about  what  could  happen. 

What  he  learned  was  that  unlike  the  more  traditional  form  of  mining,  in 
which  workers  burrow  underground  to  extract  minerals  manually,  ISL  mining 
operates  in  a more  efficient  yet  hazardous  way.  Numerous  scientific 
studies  have  shown  that  ISL  mining  leaves  groundwater  poisoned  with  the 
material  it  attempts  to  extract,  namely  uranium. 

The  method  of  ISL  mining  is  to  construct  a serious  of  wells  that  connect 
with  underground  aquifers,  in  this  case  the  Westwater  aquifer,  which 
encompasses  the  area  between  Church  Rock  to  Crownpoint.  After  contacting 
water,  injection  wells  introduce  a chemical  solution  into  the  aquifer  that 
actually  dissolves  uranium  minerals  right  off  underground  sediments, 
thereby  releasing  the  uranium  into  the  water  itself.  This  solution  of 
uranium  is  then  pumped  back  up  to  the  surface  by  'production  wells.' 
Unfortunately,  it  takes  scientific  evidence  to  confirm  what  common  sense 
can  immediately  see;  there's  no  way  that  all  of  the  dissolved  uranium  can 
be  captured  safely  back  to  the  surface.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  ISL 
mining  companies  to  clean  up  affected  groundwater,  there  has  never  been  a 
case  where  aquifers  are  actually  restored  to  baseline,  that  is,  pre-mining 
levels . 

Public  Awareness  Gain 

On  the  first  weekend  of  March  back  in  2004,  ENDUAM,  along  with 
affiliated  groups  organized  a eye-opening  community  event  at  Red  Rock 
State  Park.  The  event  was  originally  designed  as  a town  hall  style  debate. 
HRI  was  to  send  their  representatives  and  ENDAUM  theirs.  It  turned  out 
that  HRI  went  unspoken  for  that  day.  They  claimed  not  to  have  known  about 
the  gathering,  despite  numerous  letters  sent  out  by  Wynoma  Foster, 

ENDAUM's  executive  director.  Notwithstanding  HRI's  presence  and  the 
potential  dialogue  lost,  the  event  was  a powerful  showing  of  exactly  what 
can  happen  to  the  environment  when  ISL  mining  is  conducted. 

That  Saturday,  ENDUAM  introduced  two  expert  parties  to  educate  the 
community  about  potential  ISL  mining.  Michael  Wallace,  who  is  a software 
designer  and  hydro  geologist  by  trade,  gave  a compelling  presentation 
based  on  extensive  studies  of  area  aquifers  and  underground  geology.  His 
conclusion  was  simple:  ISL  mining  would  easily  contaminate  a large  portion 
of  the  aquifer  due  to  the  interconnected  nature  of  water  channels  and 
chambers  2000  feet  below  the  surface.  HRI's  argument  has  been  that  ISL 
mining  would  only  affect  isolated  areas  of  the  aquifer  and  not  spill  into 
other  areas  potentially  used  by  people. 


Dr.  Richard  Abitz,  a geochemist  who  is  currently  working  for  the  federal 
government  at  an  ISL  cleanup  site  in  Ohio,  was  able  to  make  the  trip  to 
Church  Rock  that  day  as  well.  His  manner  of  presentation  was  sobering  and 
extremely  blunt;  he  had  the  demeanor  of  someone  who  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  talking  about.  The  point  he  made  over  and  over  again  was  simple  as 
well:  ISL  mining  is  basically  the  deliberate  pollution  of  groundwater.  He 
stated  that  despite  rigorous  efforts  over  many  years  to  clean  up  the  site 
he  worked  at,  the  groundwater  still  hadn't  been  brought  back  to  acceptable 
levels  of  purity.  He  mentioned  that  all  other  ISL  projects  used 
groundwater  which  was  unfit  for  human  consumption  to  begin  with.  He  asked 
the  crowd  to  imagine  what  it  could  do  to  water  as  pure  as  the  Westwater 
aquifer,  and  the  people  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  Is  short-term  economic  gain 
really  worth  the  risk  of  long-term  water  contamination? 

Current  Political  Developments 

ISL  uranium  mining  is  a real  and  urgent  threat  to  the  people  of  the 
Navajo  Nation,  and  those  of  the  Church  Rock/Crownpoint  area  in  particular. 
This  is  the  emphatic  message  that  ENDAUM  is  taking  to  the  floor  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  Government  in  Window  Rock  Arizona  as  the  new  Legislative 
Session  began  January  24th.  I had  a chance  to  speak  with  Wynoma  Foster 
recently  about  the  session.  Here's  how  the  conversation  went: 

PB:  What  is  so  important  about  the  legislation  you  are  trying  to  pass? 

WF : This  legislation  is  crucial  to  the  protection  of  water  resources  for 
the  Navajo  people,  especially  here  in  the  Eastern  Agency.  It  is  a powerful 
opportunity  for  our  government  to  exercise  its  sovereignty  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  resources  of  the  people.  Native  peoples  have  endured  a long 
history  of  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  big  business  and  the  federal 
government.  Now  is  our  chance  to  voice  our  commitment  to  self-government 
in  a clear  and  assertive  way. 

PB:  What  are  the  implications  if  this  legislation  doesn't  pass? 

WF : If  the  members  of  the  council  cannot  reach  an  agreement  this  session, 
the  possibility  for  successfully  passing  the  legislation  are  grim.  There 
is  a group  of  Alotees  who  are  actively  organizing  to  stop  our  effort.  Also, 
Sen.  Dominici  very  well  might  propose  federal  legislation  in  the  next 
energy  bill  barring  the  Navajo  Government's  ability  to  regulate  uranium. 
This  is  why  now  is  the  time  for  our  government  to  step  up  and  protect  its 
people  and  their  resources. 

PB:  If  your  legislation  does  pass,  what  will  that  mean  for  Navajo  people 
as  well  as  other  tribes? 

WF : It  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  outside  entities  to  initiate 
mining  in  our  area,  even  if  its  on  private  patchwork  land.  Any  subsurface 
minerals  will  be  included  in  the  bill's  language  and  fall  under  Navajo 
Nation  law.  Also,  the  bill  includes  a provision  for  RECA  applicants.  This 
will  give  radiation  victims  much  more  leverage  at  the  federal  level  when 
applying  for  compensation. 

As  far  as  other  Native  Peoples  are  concerned,  the  Navajos  have  a unique 
opportunity  to  set  an  example  by  enacting  this  legislation.  Tribes  across 
the  country  are  facing  threats  of  mining,  illicit  land  use  and  unpaid 
royalties  for  minerals  taken.  We  can  set  a precedent  that  will  resonate 
across  Indian  country  saying  'Hey,  you  have  the  power  and  responsibility 
to  protect  your  natural  wealth.  If  we  can  do  it  so  can  you.' 

Recently  the  Navajo  Nation  council  decided  to  table  this  issue  until 
their  next  session  in  the  spring.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  federal 
legislation  will  compete  with  Navajo  sovereignty.  The  longer  the  tribe 
waits,  the  more  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  to  gain  control  over  their 
land . 

For  more  information  and  to  find  out  what  you  can  do  to  get  involved, 
you  can  contact  Gerald  Brown  at  crumpgb2004@yahoo.com.  Also,  refer  to  the 


websites  endaum.org  and  Sric.org  for  detailed  information  about  current 
happenings 
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Southern  Ute  solidarity  in  danger  of  coming  unglued 
Feuding  breaks  out  over  how  tribe's  wealth  is  managed 
By  Gwen  Florio,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
February  26,  2005 

IGNACIO  - The  Southern  Ute  tribe  is  rich  in  traditions,  with  its  Bear 
Dance,  its  legends  of  Sinawav,  the  creator,  and  Coyote. 

In  recent  years,  a new  story  has  been  added:  That  of  the  tribe's  success 
in  parlaying  its  oil  and  natural  gas  resources  into  fabulous  riches, 
largely  without  the  corruption  and  infighting  that  has  plagued  some  of  the 
other  newly  wealthy  tribes. 

But  now  that  story  line  is  in  danger  of  unraveling. 

Last  month,  the  tribe  held  a bitterly  contested  election  to  replace  its 
Tribal  Council  chairman. 

Eight  days  ago,  in  apparent  response  to  the  election,  the  tribe's 
investment  director  and  a tribal  judge  quit.  Accusations  of  paternalism 
and  counteraccusations  of  fiscal  mismanagement  accompanied  both  moves. 

Feuding  broke  into  the  open  with  investment  director  Robert 
Santistevan ' s resignation.  Some  members  say  the  tribe  has  been  too 
dependent  on  white  advisers,  while  others  advocate  sticking  with  the 
cautious  plan  that  nurtured  the  Southern  Utes'  Growth  Fund  to  $1.7  billion 
in  assets. 

The  turmoil  over  their  wealth  - how  it  is  managed,  how  it  is  dispersed  - 
has  brought  a loss  of  face  for  a tribe  that,  despite  some  internal 
squabbles,  prides  itself  on  being  a national  model  for  others. 

More  worrisome  to  some  is  the  possibility  that  the  strife  could  threaten 
the  loss  of  the  tribe's  sterling  financial  reputation.  In  2001,  the 
Southern  Utes  were  the  nation's  first  to  achieve  a public  AAA  bond  rating, 
a feat  achieved  by  only  one  other  tribe. 

"Management  is  a big  part  of  the  rating,"  said  lessalyn  Moro  of  Fitch 
Ratings,  and  co-author  of  Tribal  Governments  in  the  Bond  Market.  Although 
the  tribe's  financial  plan  has  built-in  safeguards,  she  said  the  rating 
could  be  affected  by  "some  sort  of  change  in  direction." 

But  a change  in  direction  is  exactly  what  some  in  the  tribe  seek. 

Although  Santistevan  gets  high  marks  even  from  his  opponents,  those  same 
people  accuse  him  and  other  former  tribal  leaders  of  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  tribal  members. 

"These  (white)  people  were  slick  . . . They  got  some  of  the  tribal 
people  on  their  side,"  said  limmie  Jefferson,  71,  who  is  among  those 
pushing  for  change.  "They  used  these  people.  That's  what  we're  getting  rid 
of  now." 

'The  poorest  millionaires' 

Orville  Hood,  an  attorney  who  recently  returned  to  the  reservation  after 
a 30-year  career  in  Washington,  said  previous  Tribal  Council  members  "had 
never  been  in  the  corporate  world  outside  this  reservation.  They  were 
rubber-stamping  everything  the  Growth  Fund  presented  to  them." 

The  Growth  Fund,  managed  by  a mixed  group  of  tribal  members  and 
corporate  advisers,  invests  the  tribe's  earnings  and  returns  some  of  the 
profits  in  monthly  payments  to  members  of  the  tribe. 

Pearl  Casias,  a former  council  vice  chairwoman  who  ran  unsuccessfully 


for  president  in  last  month's  election,  said  people  like  Hood  are  the  ones 
who  don't  understand  the  corporate  world. 

"If  you  don't  have  stability  in  the  government  ...  it  affects  the 
accomplishments  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,"  said  Casias,  who  helped 
negotiate  some  of  the  agreements  and  investments  that  have  made  the 
Southern  Utes  one  of  the  nation's  wealthiest  tribes. 

Kenny  Frost,  who  also  ran  unsuccessfully  for  tribal  chairman,  dismissed 
Casias'  contention  that  the  deals  made  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  have 
benefited  individual  members. 

Frost,  along  with  Hood,  seeks  more  transparency  of  the  financial 
dealings  of  the  tribe,  which  functions  like  a private  corporation.  For 
starters,  he  wants  to  know  who  gets  paid  what. 

That's  because,  he  contends,  the  who  rarely  includes  members  of  the 
tribe  - at  least,  not  when  it  comes  to  the  big  bucks. 

"We're  millionaires  on  paper,"  said  Frost,  of  the  Utes'  storied  wealth, 
"but  we're  the  poorest  millionaires  around." 

Indeed,  little  on  the  24-mile  drive  south  from  Durango  to  Ignacio,  the 
town  of  about  700  people  that  serves  as  the  reservation ' s unofficial 
center,  suggests  a bastion  of  the  nouveau  riche. 

The  reservation's  boundaries  include  a checkerboard  of  private  and 
Indian  holdings,  and  most  of  the  large  ranches  along  the  way  are  owned  by 
whites.  Other  homes  tend  to  be  small  bungalows. 

But  mud-pintoed  pickups  often  are  parked  beside  the  curvilinear  pipes  of 
natural  gas  wells,  and  those  two  things  - the  wells  and  the  trucks  - 
bespeak  both  the  source  and  the  reward  of  the  Utes'  good  fortune. 

Chased  into  a rich  corner 

As  an  ethnic  group,  Indians  are  the  nation's  poorest  people.  Only  a 
handful  of  the  562  tribes  within  the  United  States  have  any  money  to  speak 
of,  and  many  of  those  owe  their  success  to  gaming. 

The  Southern  Utes  are  a rare  exception. 

Their  reservation  south  of  Durango  is  one  of  only  two  in  Colorado;  the 
Ute  Mountain  Utes  live  nearby  in  the  state's  southwestern  corner.  Both 
tribes  are  small,  with  fewer  than  2,000  members. 

Although  the  Utes  originally  roamed  the  Plains  and  the  high  desert 
Southwest,  in  the  late  1800s  the  government  forced  them  into  this  arid 
region  that  at  first  seemed  rich  only  in  scenery. 

"In  a way,  we  can  thank  the  U.S.  government  and  the  people  who  chased  us 
around  and  put  us  in  a place  that  didn't  amount  to  nothing,"  said  Everett 
Burch,  the  tribe's  executive  director.  "Now  they're  crying." 

The  reason  is  a development  similar  to  discoveries  throughout  the  remote 
regions  of  Indian  Country:  The  reservation's  rocky  bluffs  turned  out  to 
contain  huge  reserves  of  natural  gas  and  oil. 

As  did  many  tribes,  the  Utes  received  money,  via  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  from  the  companies  that  extracted  those  resources.  But  it 
wasn't  much.  Each  person  in  the  tribe  got  $50  a month. 

But  in  1991,  the  tribe  sued  the  companies,  and  the  millions  it  won  in 
settlements  became  the  basis  for  hugely  profitable  ventures  that  include 
its  own  energy  company.  Red  Willow,  and  the  Growth  Fund,  whose  ventures 
support  payments  to  individual  tribal  members  that  exceed  the  old  BIA 
allotments  tenfold. 

Southern  Utes  between  the  ages  of  21  and  55  receive  $520  a month, 
according  to  Casias.  Much  of  that  monthly  payment  accumulates  in  a trust 
fund  from  birth  to  21,  while  elders  get  $57,000  annually,  she  said. 

But  some  members  have  grumbled  for  years  that,  given  the  tribe's  overall 
wealth,  it's  nowhere  near  enough,  especially  compared  with  amounts 
distributed  by  other  wealthy  tribes. 

To  cite  other  examples,  members  of  California's  Morongo  tribe  and 
Washington's  Puyallups  receive  $2,000  per  month,  according  to  published 
reports,  and  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in  Minnesota  reportedly 
receive  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 

Modest  lifestyles 

The  Utes'  $6,240  annually  "isn't  going  to  support  you,"  said  Luana 
Herrera,  47,  a single  mother  of  three.  Like  most  of  the  homes  on  the 


reservation,  Herrera's  is  a small  ranch-style  home,  with  basic 
improvements  - new  kitchen  cabinets  and  linoleum,  and  a deck  with  a 
sweeping  view  of  mountain  and  mesa  - funded  in  part  by  her  "per-capita 
payments,"  as  they're  called. 

Herrera  looked  around  her  cramped  kitchen  and  laughed.  "People  think  we 
live  in  big  houses  and  drive  Lexuses.  Well,  that  ain't  true." 

Frost  wants  more  than  brawny  new  pickup  trucks  for  the  tribe.  Frost,  a 
cultural  affairs  consultant,  wants  jobs  for  the  tribe,  and  not  just  any 
jobs.  Along  with  Hood,  Frost  is  agitating  for  more  tribal  members  in  the 
Southern  Utes'  top  business  entities,  especially  in  the  Growth  Fund. 

Education  is  key,  they  said.  With  its  new  wealth,  the  tribe  guarantees 
an  education  at  any  college  or  university  for  its  members.  "We  need  to  get 
an  education  and  get  out  in  the  corporate  world.  It's  not  only  us  stupid 
Indians  these  things  happen  to  - look  what  happened  to  the  shareholders  of 
Enron,"  Hood  said. 

Herrera  said  it's  time  for  the  outside  advisers  to  go.  But  she  gives 
grudging  credit  to  them  for  providing  some  financial  stability. 

"All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end,"  she  sighed.  "It  was  good  things 
happening  all  those  years.  Maybe  it's  coming  to  an  end." 
floriog@RockyMountainNews.com  or  303-892-2361 
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Oklahoma  State  Senate  kills  mascot  bill 

Measure  to  ban  "Redskins"  and  "Savages"  dies  in  committee 
OLKAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
February  22,  2005 

Even  though  a proposal  to  bar  two  Indian  mascot  names  has  been  defeated, 
supporters  of  the  legislation  say  they  are  happy  the  issue  even  went  up 
for  debate. 

And  they  promise  not  to  give  up  the  fight. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Oklahoma  State  Senator  Dudy  Eason  McIntyre,  would 
have  banned  the  use  of  the  words  "Redskins"  and  "Savages"  from  Oklahoma 
high  school  mascots.  McIntyre,  a Tulsa-based  Democrat  from  District  11, 
said  she  introduced  the  law  because  she  realized  the  monikers  were  hurtful 
to  some. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  Senate  Education  Committee  did  not  agree,  and 
the  Oklahoma  Racial  Mascots  Act  died  on  a vote  of  18-5. 

Members  of  the  Tulsa  Indian  Coalition  Against  Racism,  a civil  rights 
organization  that  has  long  been  opposed  to  the  mascots,  preferred  to  look 
at  the  bright  side. 

"We  are  encouraged  because  two  years  ago  this  wasn't  even  an  issue  that 
people  were  discussing  and  today  it  was  heard  in  the  Senate,"  TICAR 
President  Louis  Gray  said  in  a statement  the  day  of  the  vote.  Gray  is  a 
former  editor  of  the  Native  American  Times  and  remains  a regular 
contributor . 

He  said  some  good  things  came  from  the  vote,  including  the  fact  that 
Oklahoma  City  legislators  are  now  more  educated  about  the  topic  and  that 
the  state's  Native  community  became  more  involved  in  the  political  process. 
A rally  in  support  of  the  bill  took  place  at  the  State  Capitol  just  days 
before  the  committee  vote. 

Gray  also  acknowledged  those  lawmakers  that  supported  the  proposal. 

"We  respect  and  are  thankful  that  Senators  like  Bernest  Cain,  Dudy 
Eason-Mclntyre,  Angela  Monson  and  others  care  about  the  lives  of  all 


Oklahomans/'  he  said.  "ludy  is  a lawmaker  of  rare  courage  and  compassion. 
Indian  people  now  know  they  have  loyal  friend  in  the  legislature." 

Prior  to  the  vote,  McIntyre  asked  other  committee  members  to  take  the 
feelings  of  American  Indians  into  account.  She  later  said  she  was  not 
surprised  that  the  bill  failed,  but  was  taken  aback  by  the  large  vote 
margin . 

Senators  Don  Barrington  and  Robert  M.  Kerr,  in  defense  of  their 
opposition,  said  the  mascot  names  were  ingrained  in  the  tradition  of  many 
schools  and  were  not  meant  to  be  offensive  to  Indians. 

The  issue  generated  debate,  with  several  state  newspapers  issuing 
various  editorials  both  pro  and  con.  Some  contained  inaccuracies. 

"In  McClain  County,  there  are  the  Washington  Warriors,  who  have  claimed 
that  mascot  since  the  early  1900s,"  wrote  Susie  Williams  in  the  Purcell 
Register.  "If  the  legislation  passes,  what  will  they  do?  Looks  to  me  like 
they  will  have  to  go  to  a tremendous  amount  of  expense  and  change  their 
mascot  to  perhaps  a dog,  a cat  or  some  other  entity." 

In  reality,  the  Washington  Warriors  would  not  have  had  to  change  a thing. 
The  legislation  only  applied  to  "Redskins"  and  "Savages." 

Gray  says  that  even  with  this  year's  defeat,  the  issue  is  not  going  away 
anytime  soon. 

"One  thing  is  certain.  Those  who  maintain  Indian  mascots,  and  especially 
Redskins  and  Savages,  are  appropriate  are  running  out  of  plausible  reasons 
to  keep  them.  The  Senate  Education  Committee,  like  the  Union  School  Board, 
could  offer  no  intelligible  reason  for  voting  no  against  us,  and  certainly 
were  not  interested  in  debating  the  issue  for  public  viewing,"  Gray  said. 

Union  is  the  Tulsa-based  school  that  uses  the  "Redskins"  mascot.  The 
school,  with  an  overwhelmingly  Caucasian  faculty  and  student  body, 
features  garish,  Indian-themed  performances  during  halftimes  of  sporting 
events . 

Vote  breakdown: 

These  are  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  this  is  the 
vote  tally  for  SB  567,  the  Oklahoma  Racial  Mascots  Act.  It  failed  in 
committee  on  Feb.  21  by  a vote  of  18  to  5. 


(D) 

Sen . 

Angela  Monson  - Chair  (yes) 

ABSENT  FOR  VOTE: 

(D) 

Sen . 

Susan  Paddack  - Vice  Chair  (yes) 

(D)  Sen.  Stratton  Taylor 

(R) 

Sen . 

Cliff  Aldridge 

(D)  Sen.  Mike  Morgan 

(R) 

Sen . 

Patrick  Anderson  (yes) 

(R)  Sen.  Cliff  Branan 

(R) 

Sen . 

Don  Barrington 

(D)  Sen.  Mary  Easley 

(R) 

Sen . 

Cliff  Branan 

(D) 

Sen . 

Bernest  Cain  (yes) 

Demos  Voting  Nay: 

(R) 

Sen . 

Glenn  Coffee 

Sen.  lohnnie  Crutchfield 

(D) 

Sen . 

lohnnie  Crutchfield 

Sen.  lay  Paul  Gumm 

(D) 

Sen . 

Mary  Easley 

Sen.  Robert  Kerr 

(R) 

Sen . 

John  Ford 

Sen.  Charlie  Laster 

(D) 

Sen . 

lay  Paul  Gumm 

Sen.  Daisy  Lawler 

(D) 

Sen . 

1.  Berry  Flarrison  (yes) 

Sen.  Richard  Lerblance 

(R) 

Sen . 

Clark  lolley 

Sen.  leff  Rabon 

(R) 

Sen . 

Ron  lustice 

(D) 

Sen . 

Robert  Kerr 

(D) 

Sen . 

Charlie  Laster 

(D) 

Sen . 

Daisy  Lawler 

(D) 

Sen . 

Richard  Lerblance 

(R) 

Sen . 

Mike  Mazzei 

(D) 

Sen . 

Mike  Morgan 

(R) 

Sen . 

Scott  Pruitt 

(D) 

Sen . 

leff  Rabon 

(R) 

Sen . 

Nancy  Riley 

(D) 

Sen . 

Stratton  Taylor 

(R) 

Sen . 

Kathleen  Wilcoxson 

(R) 

Sen . 

lames  A.  Williamson 
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Hate  crime  shocks  Paiute  reservation 

by:  Valerie  Taliman  / Indian  Country  Today 

February  25,  2005 

Community  unites  against  racism 

BISHOP,  Calif.  - Shock,  fear  and  anger  rocked  the  Bishop  Paiute 
reservation  recently  when  letters  left  at  the  tribe's  education  complex 
threatened  to  "kidnap,  rape  and  dismember"  young  Paiute  girls,  aged  5 to  9 

Three  original  letters,  typed  in  red  ink  with  a cover  sheet  signed  "KKK, 
were  left  at  the  tribe's  gymnasium  and  on  the  baseball  field  adjacent  to 
the  tribe's  Head  Start  program  and  daycare  center.  Other  copies  were 
tossed  on  nearby  roadsides,  according  to  the  tribe's  chief  of  law 
enforcement  services.  Cal  Stafford. 

The  letters  sparked  a firestorm  of  outrage  and  anxiety  on  the 
reservation  and  in  the  surrounding  city  of  Bishop,  a small  rustic  town  in 
the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Addressed  to  the  Paiute  tribe,  the  letters  promised  retaliation  for 
"your  half-witted  bucks  taking  another  white  life"  and  alluded  to  crimes 
involving  tribal  members  dating  back  a decade.  The  letters  were  turned 
over  to  the  Inyo  County  Sheriff's  office,  which  notified  the  FBI. 

"This  is  a terrorist  threat,"  said  Bishop  Paiute  Vice  Chairman  Sandra 
Warlie,  who  spearheaded  efforts  to  inform  and  protect  tribal  members. 
"Whoever  did  this  meant  to  put  fear  in  our  hearts  by  targeting  our 
children.  We  are  stepping  up  security  measures  and  we  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  protect  our  people." 

The  threats  are  believed  to  be  retribution  for  the  death  of  a white 
liquor  store  manager,  Dave  Pettet,  48,  who  was  allegedly  shot  by  tribal 
member  Wayne  Bengochia  in  an  alcohol-related  incident  four  days  before  the 
letters  were  found.  Begochia,  48,  was  charged  with  homicide  and  is 
awaiting  trial. 

Stafford  said  it  appeared  that  the  author  of  the  letter  was  trying  to 
create  racial  tensions  by  exploiting  Pettet 's  death  as  a crime  against 
white  people;  ironically,  Pettet  was  once  married  to  an  American  Indian 
woman  with  whom  he  had  two  children. 

"This  tragedy  was  not  about  race,"  Stafford  said,  "but  someone's  hoping 
to  set  off  a race  war  by  twisting  things  to  turn  people  against  the  Paiute 
community. " 

As  word  of  the  letters  spread  through  the  reservation,  parents  feared 
for  their  children's  safety.  Dozens  of  children  were  kept  home  from  school 
and  many  fathers  and  brothers  on  the  reservation  began  arming  themselves 
to  protect  their  families. 

The  Bishop  Paiute  Tribal  Council  immediately  held  a safety  meeting  with 
tribal,  state  and  federal  officials  in  attendance  to  brief  tribal  members 
on  the  contents  of  the  letters  and  to  call  for  appropriate  precautions. 

Speaking  to  more  than  600  people  in  a packed  gymnasium.  Chairman  Michael 
Rogers  said  the  tribe  would  use  all  its  resources  to  protect  families.  He 
cautioned  everyone  to  be  especially  vigilant  in  coming  weeks  and 
encouraged  people  not  to  be  "held  hostage  to  fear." 

At  the  meeting,  Monty  Bengochia,  Wayne's  brother,  confirmed  Pettet ' s 
death  was  not  racially  motivated.  In  a heartfelt  condolence  message  to  the 
Pettet  family,  he  asked  that  the  tribe  not  be  blamed  for  the  random  act  of 
violence  committed  by  one  individual. 

"I  want  to  plead  with  all  of  you  as  we  endure  this  tragedy  not  to  get 
caught  up  in  hatred  and  retaliation,"  he  said.  "We  worked  for  many  years 
to  build  relationships  with  the  surrounding  white  community  and  we  need  to 


think  about  setting  examples  for  our  children." 

Dave  Pettet's  children.  Dames  and  A.D.,  told  the  crowd  that  their  father 
was  not  a prejudiced  person  and  that  they  held  no  anger  or  animosity 
against  the  Bengochia  family. 

"My  father  would  never  want  anyone  to  use  him  as  a reason  for  violence 
against  Indian  children,"  said  Dames.  "He  wasn't  racist  - just  look  at  us, 
his  half-white,  half-Indian  children.  Whoever  wrote  those  letters  didn't 
know  my  dad.  We  came  here  today  to  let  everyone  know  we  don't  blame  the 
Bengochia  family.  We  all  need  to  get  through  this  together." 

After  he  spoke.  Dames  and  his  family  hugged  members  of  the  Bengochia 
family,  setting  the  tone  for  good  will  rather  than  retaliation. 

Police  and  school  officials  described  additional  safety  measures  put  in 
place,  including  increased  patrols  at  schools,  bus  stops  and  on  the 
reservation.  Parents  were  told  that  children  should  not  walk  home  using 
hidden  trails,  and  that  family  members  should  accompany  children  to  and 
from  bus  stops. 

And  while  some  law  enforcement  officials  played  down  the  possibility 
that  Klu  Klux  Klan  members  wrote  the  letters,  others  were  not  so  sure. 

"I  lost  my  son  to  the  Aryan  Nation,"  Stafford  told  the  crowd.  "My  son 
was  beaten  to  death  by  the  Aryan  Nation  in  2001  when  he  was  only  18  years 
old  ..." 

Stafford  was  the  Paiute  Tribe's  administrator  when  his  son,  Christopher, 
was  beaten  to  death  in  Bakersfield,  Calif,  where  he  had  gone  to  buy  a car. 
The  FBI  had  warned  Stafford  that  he  and  a former  tribal  chairman  had  been 
put  on  the  Aryan  Nation's  hit  list  because  they  were  trying  to  recover 
land  that  had  been  illegally  taken  years  before.  No  one  was  ever 
prosecuted  for  Chris  Stafford's  death,  and  the  crime  remains  unsolved. 

Following  the  community  meeting,  Warlie  met  with  local  officials  from 
the  city  of  Bishop,  Inyo  County  and  the  school  district  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  community  together  to  take  a stand  against  hate  crimes. 

Prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  the  city  of  Bishop  and  Inyo  County 
released  the  following  joint  statement  condemning  hate  crimes  and  calling 
for  the  protection  of  all  children  in  the  community: 

"In  an  effort  to  promote  unity  and  cooperation,  we  have  come  together  to 
issue  a joint  statement  condemning  hate  crimes,  racism  or  any  act  of 
violence  against  any  member  of  the  Inyo  County  community,  especially  our 
children . 

"We  have  worked  long  and  hard  over  many  years  to  achieve  a peaceful 
community  reflecting  tolerance,  understanding,  acceptance  and  respect  that 
allows  us  to  live  and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  Threats 
against  any  child  or  any  acts  of  violence  in  our  community  will  not  be 
tolerated . 

"We  ask  all  our  neighbors  and  friends  to  join  us  in  helping  to  secure 
the  quality  of  life  we  all  have  enjoyed." 

As  the  community  adjusts  to  the  heightened  sense  of  security,  many  hope 
that  this  was  a one-time  incident  perpetrated  by  one  individual.  But  the 
incident  also  raised  new  questions  about  the  ever-growing  presence  of 
white  supremacist  groups  in  rural  areas,  particularly  near  Indian 
reservations . 
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Passamaquoddy  divided  over  $400M  LNG  plan 
Bangor  Daily  News 
February  23,  2005 


PERRY  - They  both  may  be  Passamaquoddy,  but  that  is  about  all  they  have 
in  common  right  now.  Tribal  Councilor  Hilda  Lewis  and  Linda  Lingley,  whose 
son  Craig  Francis  works  as  an  attorney  for  the  tribe,  disagree  over  the 
tribe's  plan  to  build  a $400  million  liquefied  natural  gas  terminal  on 
Indian  land  at  Pleasant  Point. 

Lingley  served  as  a volunteer  at  the  Monday  night  information  meeting  in 
Perry  held  by  the  tribe  and  Oklahoma-based  Quoddy  Bay  LLC,  the  developers 
of  the  project. 

Lewis,  who  said  she  was  elected  last  year  on  an  anti-LNG  platform,  was 
there  to  listen. 

Once  built,  it  is  expected  that  one  ship  a week  would  dock  at  the 
terminal.  It  would  travel  through  Canadian  waters  between  Deer  Island  and 
Campobello  Island,  New  Brunswick,  navigating  northwest  of  Eastport  to 
Gleason  Cove,  adjacent  to  Pleasant  Point  tribal  lands,  a company  fact 
sheet  said.  A pier  would  jut  out  into  the  water  about  a half-mile  from 
shore  to  where  the  waters  are  more  than  40  feet  deep.  The  gas  is  piped 
under  the  dock  to  the  shore  where  it  would  be  stored  in  two  gigantic  tanks. 

Lingley,  who  lives  in  Eastport,  said  the  project  would  benefit  everyone 
because  it  would  provide  the  economic  development  that  is  desperately 
needed  on  the  reservation. 

In  addition  to  the  LNG  facility,  the  tribe  also  is  working  on  an 
aviation  maintenance  facility.  Lingley  said  she  did  not  hold  out  much  hope 
for  that  project  because  there  were  similar  ventures  in  foreign  countries 
where  parts  can  be  produced  a lot  more  cheaply. 

Lewis  disagreed.  "The  project  is  three-quarters  done,"  she  said.  "And  it 
looks  like  it  is  pretty  positive,  and  I think  that  is  a more  viable 
economic  development  than  this  LNG." 

Lingley  said  both  projects  were  needed. 

"We  need  something  to  fall  back  on  instead  of  relying  on  grants  that  we 
have  and  general  assistance,"  Lingley  said.  "Overall,  we  are  being  cut. 
There's  not  going  to  be  any  money  left,  nothing  left  for  us  to  do.  What  do 
you  want  us  to  be  able  to  do,  go  to  an  Indian  agent  and  have  our  hand  out? 
No,  I don't  think  so." 

Lewis  said  she  favored  economic  development,  but  feared  the  plant  would 
destroy  the  aesthetics  of  the  area. 

"I  am  looking  at  it  as  being  this  monstrosity  that's  in  my  back  yard  and 
I get  up  every  morning  and  I look  at  this  monstrosity  where  I used  to  look 
at  the  water  and  across  the  bay  and  the  beauty  of  the  bay,  this  is  all 
going  to  be  destroyed,"  she  said.  "That's  why  I am  against  it." 

Lewis  said  sacrificing  Mother  Earth  was  too  big  a price  to  pay.  "I  came 
back  to  this  area  because  I love  this  land,"  she  said.  "And  I just  feel  an 
LNG  plant  would  be  raping  Mother  Earth." 

But  Lingley  said  the  facility  would  not  hurt  the  land  or  water.  "It  is 
going  to  help  because  it  is  cleaner  than  what  we  buy  for  fuel  right  now. 

LNG  isn't  going  to  do  anything  except  brighten  up  this  one  area,  and  it's 
not  going  to  be  as  noisy  as  people  are  making  it  out  to  be,"  she  said. 

"It's  [the  land]  not  going  to  hurt  or  look  any  different  from  what  it 
looks  now." 
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Baucus  finds  St.  Mary  Canal  in  need  of  repair 
Associated  Press 
February  25,  2005 

BROWNING  - Sen.  Max  Baucus,  who  is  trying  to  secure  money  for  repairs  to 


the  aging  St.  Mary  Canal  near  here,  says  his  tour  of  the  facility  has 
raised  even  more  concern  that  the  structure  isn't  going  to  last  much 
longer  without  extensive  work. 

Baucus,  D-Mont.,  toured  the  canal  Wednesday  with  local  officials  and 
leaders  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe.  The  nearly  90-year-old  system  of  steel 
tubes,  concrete  waterfalls,  canals  and  reservoirs  takes  water  from  the  St. 
Mary  River  basin  that  is  headed  northeast  into  Canada  and  moves  it  over  a 
divide  east  of  Glacier  National  Park  into  the  Milk  River  drainage. 

The  system  supplies  irrigation  to  roughly  110,000  acres  of  farmland 
along  the  Montana  Hi-Line,  and  is  a main  water  source  for  some  14,000 
households,  including  the  communities  of  Havre,  Chinook  and  Harlem. 

Baucus  marveled  at  the  engineering  of  the  system,  but  said  he  was 
troubled  at  some  of  the  disrepair  he  saw,  including  crumbling  concrete  and 
buckled  metal. 

"The  deterioration,  in  particular  of  the  canal  and  also  the  pipes  and 
foundations  of  the  pipes,  indicates  to  me  it's  not  going  to  last  much 
longer,"  Baucus  said.  "And  that  means  a lot  of  irrigators  and  Hi-Line 
towns  are  going  to  be  without  municipal  water,  and  that  just  can't  be. 
We've  got  to  get  going  here  and  the  earlier  the  better." 

Baucus  is  seeking  a $6.25  million  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  2006  to 
help  launch  repair  work,  including  replacing  a county  bridge  that  carries 
siphon  tubes  over  the  St.  Mary  River. 

That  would  only  be  a drop  in  the  bucket.  Estimates  for  the  repairs 
needed  on  the  canal  operated  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  top  $100 
million . 

The  state  Legislature  is  considering  a $10  million  bond  request,  which 
Montana's  congressional  delegation  could  use  to  leverage  millions  more  in 
federal  dollars. 

"It  shows  to  members  of  Congress  that  Montana  is  investing  in  itself," 
Baucus  said. 

But  pulling  the  project  together  ultimately  will  require  the  cooperation 
of  local  governments,  the  state,  federal  agencies,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and 
the  Canadian  government,  he  added. 

"It's  so  critical  that  we  work  together,"  Baucus  said.  "We  often  talk 
about  working  together,  but  this  is  a project  where  it's  critical  because 
any  one  group  or  person  could  jam  it  up." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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More  technology  makes  its  way  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
By  Walter  Rubel,  Santa  Fe  Bureau  Chief 
February  22,  2005 

SANTA  FE  - A bill  that  would  end  a required  $2  million  annual  payment  by 
Qwest  into  a fund  designed  to  extend  phone  lines  in  rural  areas  could 
result  in  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  to  bring  modern 
telecommunications  services  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  bill  to  allow  Qwest  to  terminate  payments  to  the  Rural  Extension 
Fund  passed  27-12  in  the  Senate,  with  a mixture  of  support  and  opposition 
from  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  bill's  sponsor.  Sen.  Carlos  Cisneros,  D-Questa,  said  the  fund  was 
established  nearly  two  decades  ago  and  is  no  longer  needed. 

"This  is  an  archaic  issue  in  statute,"  Cisneros  said.  "Qwest  and  only 
Qwest  is  required  to  pay  into  this  fund." 

He  said  that  Qwest  pays  $2  million  a year  into  the  fund,  but  that  far 


less  is  being  spent.  The  result , Cisneros  said,  is  that  the  fund  now  has 
$15  million  in  unspent  money. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill,  any  money  remaining  in  the  fund  after  all 
qualifying  rural  customers  have  been  served  could  go  toward  "the 
installation  of  telecommunications  inf rastructure  for  digital  subscriber 
lines  or  broadband  or  other  advanced  services." 

The  fiscal  impact  report  on  the  bill  notes  that  Sacred  Wind,  a private 
company,  has  received  a certificate  from  the  Public  Regulation  Commission 
and  has  plans  to  construct  a wireless  phone  network  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"This  will  help  the  Navajo  Nation  fund  the  turnover  to  a successor 
agency,"  said  Senate  President  pro  temp.  Ben  Altamirano,  D-Silver  City. 

But  Sens,  Dohn  Arthur  Smith,  D-Deming,  and  Dohn  Grubesic,  D-Santa  Fe, 
both  noted  that  the  fund  was  first  established  in  the  mid-1980  when 
Mountain  Bell,  Qwest's  successor,  was  forced  to  make  an  adjustment  to  its 
rates  as  a result  of  over  earnings  that  came  from  a change  in  the  federal 
tax  law. 

Instead  of  lowering  rates.  Mountain  Bell  cut  a deal  with  the  Steve 
Corporation  Commission  (which  has  since  be  dissolved  into  the  PRC)  to  pay 
$2  million  a year  into  a fund  to  establish  phone  service  in  rural  areas 
where  the  cost  of  land  lines  had  been  prohibitive. 

"Qwest  has  not  lived  up  to  its  commitment,"  Smith  said.  "This  fund  was 
established  in  lieu  of  a rate  decrease.  Now  they're  saying,  'We  no  longer 
want  to  do  that.  ’ Who  does  this  money  belong  to  - Qwest  or  the  rate 
payers?" 

Grubesic  asked  if  Qwest  would  now  offer  a rate  decrease,  using  the  $2 
million  it  will  no  longer  be  required  to  put  into  the  fund. 

Cisneros  replied  that  rates  have,  in  fact,  gone  down  by  $4  a month  since 
1987. 

The  problem,  Cisneros  said,  is  that  while  the  PRC  has  required  Qwest  to 
put  $2  million  a year  into  the  fund,  it  has  only  spent  about  $500,000  a 
year  on  rural  phone  lines. 

"You  have  a company  and  you're  holding  them  hostage  by  forcing  them  to 
contribute  money  that  they  aren't  able  to  draw  from,"  Cisneros  said.  "It 
punishes  a company  for  trying  to  do  business  in  New  Mexico." 

Sen.  Tim  Dennings,  D-Roswell,  questioned  why  the  Navajo  Nation  seemed  to 
be  first  in  line  for  the  unspent  funds. 

"There  are  places  in  the  state  that  need  development,"  he  said.  "The 
bill  says  the  money  can  go  to  under-served  areas.  Why  is  all  the  money 
going  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and  not  the  Mescaleros?  The  other  people  don't 
even  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  it.  How  is  that  fair?" 

But  Sen.  William  Sharer,  R-Farmington,  said  the  bill  will  help  fulfill  a 
promise  made  by  President  Clinton  when  he  visited  Shiprock  to  bring  modern 
telecommunications  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"This  service  would  be  available  almost  immediately  if  we  get  out  of  the 
way,"  he  said.  "What  this  bill  does  is  get  us  out  of  the  way." 

Sen  Diane  Snyder,  R-Albuquerque,  said  that  since  Qwest  provides  service 
primarily  to  customers  in  Albuquerque,  the  fund  amounted  to  a subsidy  from 
customers  in  urban  areas  to  provide  services  to  those  in  rural  parts  of 
the  state. 

"If  you  think  for  one  minute  that  Qwest  customers  aren't  paying  this 
fund,  you're  foolish,"  she  said.  "If  Qwest  customers,  who  are  mostly  in 
Albuquerque,  are  going  to  pay  for  rural  phone  line  extensions,  then  I'd 
like  to  have  people  in  the  rural  areas  paying  the  same  property  tax  rate 
I'm  paying." 

The  bill  now  moves  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

The  bill  is  HB470,  and  can  be  found  on  the  Internet  at  legis . state . nm . us . 
Walter  Rubel  can  be  reached  at  wrubel@lcsun-news.com. 
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Nez  Perce  Water  Agreement  In  Sight? 

By  Starlyn  Klein 
February  21,  2005 

BOISE  - The  Governor  says  a water  agreement  with  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  is 
in  reach.  But  others  fear  while  the  deal  may  be  good  for  the  state  and  the 
tribe  the  small  private  property  owners  or  water  right  holders  are  left 
high  and  dry. 

Congress  already  approved  the  $193  million  agreement  and  President  Bush 
signed  it.  Now  with  a March  31st  deadline  looming  it's  up  to  the  Idaho 
Legislature  and  the  tribe  to  sign  the  deal. 

To  some  the  Nez  Perce  water  agreement  is  a legal  mess  that  has  been  in 
search  of  a solution  for  20  years.  At  stake:  tribal  water  rights,  land 
and  millions  of  dollars. 

"It  is  going  to  open  up  all  sorts  of  lawsuits.  Right  now  we're  just 
talking  water  rights  and  that's  a misconception,"  said  District  8 Senator 
Skip  Brandt. 

"People's  property  rights  are  going  to  be  affected  by  this  so  folks  will 
be  suing  over  that  one,"  said  Former  Department  of  Justice  attorney  Mark 
Pollot . 

"Lawsuits  can  be  made  by  anyone  for  any  particular  reason  and  I think 
this  is  something  that  I don't  see  anymore  here  then  would  be  otherwise," 
said  District  26  Representative  and  Chairman  of  Resource  and  Conservation 
Committee  John  A.  Stevenson. 

The  proposed  agreement  gives  the  tribe  annual  rights  to  50,000  acre-feet 
of  water  in  the  Clearwater  River  and  $80  million  in  cash  and  land.  In 
exchange,  the  tribe  drops  its  claims  to  nearly  all  the  water  in  the  Snake 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

"The  agreement  took  care  of  the  large  operators,  the  large  timber 
companies  and  the  large  corporate  farms  but  they  overlooked  the  small 
farmers  and  the  small  timber  people  who  will  not  have  the  resources  to  be 
able  to  acquire  the  additional  water  that  they  need.  They  will  not  have 
the  resources  to  fight  the  regulations  that  will  be  put  upon  them,"  said 
Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Vice  President  and  C.E.O.  Rick  Keller. 

"The  impact  it  could  have  on  most  Idahoans  is  that  it  will  solidify 
their  water  rights  in  the  Snake  River,  it  will  give  us  protection  from  the 
endangered  species  act  for  30  years  and  it  will  make  permanent  the  water 
rights  of  the  people  mainly  in  southern  and  eastern  Idaho,"  said  District 
34  Representative  Dell  Raybould. 

The  Governor  is  inclined  to  agree.  "Why  not  go  with  solutions  that  we 
have  designed  here  in  Idaho  by  the  water  users,  ratify  it,  give  them 
certainty  and  a firm  state  sovereignty  of  water,"  said  Idaho  Governor  Dirk 
Kempthorne. 

It's  a question  still  searching  for  a solution  and  time  like  water  is 
running  out. 

Anyone  interested  in  commenting  on  the  issue  can  attend  a public  hearing 
on  Tuesday  at  2 p.m.  and  Wednesday  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  Jordan  Ballroom  at 
Boise  State  University's  Student  Union  Building. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KBCI-TV  Boise. 
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on  graving  yard  issue  increases  debate 
by  DIM  CASEY 
February  22,  2005 

PORT  ANGELES  - A city  councilman  who  wrote  fellow  Realtors  urging  them 
"to  draw  a line  in  the  sand"  about  land  that  overlies  Native  American 
ancestral  sites  says  he  meant  "asking  valid  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked  and  hard  questions  that  need  to  be  answered." 

Larry  Williams,  in  an  e-mail  to  Port  Angeles  and  Sequim  real  estate 
agents,  wrote:  "We  need  to  draw  the  line  in  the  sand  here  and  now  and 
assert  the  treaty  agreements  and  purchases  that  have  been  made  since  the 
first  'foreigners'  landed." 

On  Monday,  he  told  Peninsula  Daily  News:  "We  have  to  drag  out  the 
treaties  and  examine  the  treaties  for  what  kind  of  power  the  tribe  can 
claim . " 

The  1855  Point  No  Point  Treaty  cleared  the  way  for  non-Native  ownership 
of  land  on  the  North  Olympic  Peninsula,  including  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam 
tribe  whose  Tse-whit-zen  village  was  unearthed  by  construction  of  the  Hood 
Canal  Bridge  graving  yard. 

The  Klallam  had  "usual  and  accustomed"  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  from 
the  Hoko  River  on  the  west  to  the  Hamma  Hamma  River  on  the  east,  said 
Lower  Elwha  Chairwoman  Frances  Charles. 

'Foreigners'  reference 

Williams  said  his  reference  to  "foreigners"  is  "a  characterization  that 
is  floating  around  out  there." 

Charles  said  she  has  never  used  the  word,  speaking  instead  of 
"Europeans"  who  met  indigenous  peoples  in  the  18th  century. 

As  for  that  confrontation,  she  said:  "We  were  here  to  greet  you." 

She  added  that  before  the  federal  government  allowed  Native  Americans  to 
own  land,  "people  moving  into  Port  Angeles  were  running  out  the  Indian 
people.  They  were  chasing  out  our  Native  people  from  where  they  had  grown 
up. 

"I  would  hope  that  some  of  it  would  come  out  right  for  what  had 
occurred . " 

In  his  e-mail,  distributed  in  advance  of  last  week's  state 
Transportation  Commission  community  meeting  in  Port  Angeles,  Williams 
called  the  state's  decision  to  shut  down  the  graving  yard  "the  Three  Mile 
Island  of  the  harborside  development  industry  and  it  needs  to  be  shut  down, 
contained,  and  cleaned  up  now  before  it  spins  out  of  control  any  further." 

Williams  said  Monday  that  the  tribe's  resolve  that  ancestral  remains  be 
left  undisturbed  on  the  22.5-acre  graving  yard  site  is  similar  to  issues 
occurring  throughout  the  region  and  nation. 

Other  transportation  projects  in  question  include  a bridge  over  the 
Columbia  River,  the  Evergreen  Point  floating  bridge  and  the  Alaskan  Way 
viaduct  in  Seattle. 

"And  that's  just  in  our  region,"  he  said. 

Asserting  claim  asserted 

Williams  told  other  Realtors  that  the  Lower  Elwha  "are  now  asserting 
claim  to  the  entire  harbor  from  the  Coast  Guard  station  to  Port  Townsend" 
on  behalf  of  other  tribes  on  the  North  Olympic  Peninsula. 

Williams  said  he  had  not  spoken  with  Charles  on  that  issue,  but  Charles 
said  the  notion  that  tribes  want  to  claim  the  entire  shoreline  was 
"bulls-t . " 

The  Lower  Elwha  "have  shared  information  with  a lot  of  the  other  nations 
about  how  we  are  going  to  be  challenged  in  the  future,"  she  said. 

"It  is  something  we  definitely  talk  to  our  neighboring  tribes  about.  The 
Northwest  tribes  stand  united." 

Charles  added  that  her  tribe  had  signed  memoranda  of  agreement  and 
understanding  with  the  city  and  the  Port  of  Port  Angeles  that  the  agencies 
would  protect  ancestral  burials  on  the  shoreline. 

"Maybe  they  need  to  go  back  and  review  those  policies  and  those 
regulations  and  understand  the  laws,"  she  said. 


Wide  distribution 


His  e-mail  has  been  circulated  to  the  Washington  and  National 
Association  of  Realtors,  Williams  said,  although  he  said  he  did  not  speak 
for  any  real  estate  group. 

It  also  has  had  wide  circulation  to  other  computers  on  the  Peninsula, 
including  that  of  Native  American  activist  Keith  Hunter  of  Neah  Bay. 

Hunter  in  turn  e-mailed  his  supporters:  "This  is  but  one  example  of  . . . 
recent  attempts  at  escalating  racial  tensions  and  recklessly  endangering 
civil  rights  protections  ...  by  local  elected  and  civic  leaders." 

"It's  not  the  disagreement,"  he  said  Monday.  "It's  the  way  the 
disagreement  is  expressed." 

Williams  said  he  has  received  "a  couple  of  e-mails  expressing 
appreciation  for  taking  a stand." 

He  said  he  sent  his  message  to  Realtors  to  draw  them  to  the  Feb.  14  open 
meeting  about  the  graving  yard  hosted  by  the  Transportation  Commission  in 
the  Red  Lion  Hotel. 

"We  need  to  be  clear:  If  no  graving  dock  construction  can  disturb  the 
ancestors,  then  no  other  type  of  construction  can  take  place  there  either, 

" he  wrote. 

"It  will  be  a grassy  memorial  park  - period." 

Elwha  Dam  removal 

Williams  also  wrote:  "The  whole  story  about  the  Elwha  Dam  removal  and 
numerous  other  simmering  disputes  are  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

"We  are  now  getting  a glimpse  at  the  true  danger  of  inaction,  and  we 
need  to  get  someone's  attention  about  the  gravity  of  this  whole  incident  - 
now. " 

Asked  what  the  graving  yard  had  to  do  with  the  Elwha  Dam,  "it  all 
involves  the  tribe,"  he  said  Monday. 

Charles  said  Williams  needed  to  read  the  federal  legislation  that 
initiated  the  dam  removal  - and  another  removal  upstream  - long  before  the 
Tse-whit-zen  issue  arose. 

Williams'  e-mail  also  said  the  controversy  could  make  the  26-year-old 
Boldt  fishing-rights  decision  "pale  in  comparison. 

"The  Boldt  decision  will  seem  like  a grade  school  lunchroom  food  fight 
over  fish  sticks,"  he  wrote. 

Williams  said  Monday:  "My  job  as  an  elected  official  is  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  what's  going  on  (at  the  graving  yard  site).  My  job  as  a real 
estate  professional  is  to  ask  some  very  hard,  probing  questions." 

The  e-mail  also  called  the  tribe's  position  an  "attempt  to  reverse 
history. " 

Absence  of  discussion 

On  Monday,  Williams  characterized  it  as  "the  idea  of  shoving  the 
invaders  back  into  the  sea,  a modern-day  Dunkirk  in  the  absence  of 
reasonable  discussions  around  a table." 

Charles,  however,  said  the  tribe  has  invited  such  discussions  but  has 
had  no  takers. 

"We  have  not  been  contacted  about  this  except  by  hearsay,"  she  said, 

"just  the  rumors.  We  have  offered  many  times  to  sit  down  with  the  local 
governments  to  talk  to  them. 

"I  have  never  gotten  a call." 

"We  need  to  make  this  a government-to-government  discussion.  It's 
something  we  will  work  out  together,  but  it  is  not  going  to  happen 
overnight . " 

Archaeologists  have  called  Tse-whit-zen,  where  they  found  a 2,700-year- 
old  firepit,  one  of  the  biggest  Native  American  discoveries  in  the  nation. 

Williams  said  Monday  he  wants  more  documentation  "on  just  how  world- 
class  this  site  is . " 

"If  we  can  verify  that  this  is  indeed  what  at  first  blush  it  appears  to 
be,"  he  said,  "we  have  other  areas  along  the  waterfront  as  an  acceptable 
alternative  (for  the  graving  yard)  while  recognizing  the  historic  and 
cultural  significance  of  this  find." 

Should  it  match  archaeologists'  expectations,  Tse-whit-zen  should  be 
treated  like  Ayers  Rock  in  Australia,  the  pyramids  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  "and  other  similar  archaeological. 


historical,  spiritual  finds  around  the  world,"  he  said. 

Williams  said  he  deplored  that  individuals  and  organizations  who 
disagreed  with  the  tribe  had  been  characterized  as  racist. 

"I  am  trying  harder  than  ever  to  say  the  extremes  on  either  side  of  this 
must  be  dealt  with,"  he  said. 

"When  you  don't  have  an  open  and  free  exchange  of  ideas,  all  it  does  is 
breed  speculation." 

Charles  thanked  Williams  for  visiting  the  tribe  in  2003  to  outline 
economic  opportunities  the  Lower  Elwha  shared  with  the  city. 

She  said,  however,  Williams'  e-mail  "makes  it  very  difficult  to  have  an 
open  mind  and  a perception  of  that  we  all  are  involved  to  be  united." 

She  said  the  tribe  still  would  "try  to  educate  those  who  want  to  remain 
open-minded . " 
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Duwamish  Tribe  seeks  protection  for  Foster  Island 
by  Deff  Switzer 
Journal  Reporter 
February  20,  2005 

Duwamish  Tribe  members  say  Foster  Island  near  the  Seattle  Arboretum  is  a 
sacred  tribal  burial  site,  and  the  tribe  opposes  pilings  and  excavations 
there  for  a new  State  Route  520  bridge. 

Duwamish  Tribal  Council  chairwoman  Cecile  Hansen,  great-great  grandniece 
of  Seattle's  namesake  chief,  told  the  state  she  wants  to  be  included  in 
further  discussions. 

The  tribe  calls  the  island  sacred,  and  any  plan  to  sink  pilings  is  a 
"very  serious  matter"  that  "may  desecrate  this  sacred  Native  site." 

"Excavations  of  any  number  and  of  any  size  violate  the  sanctity  of  this 
sacred  Duwamish  burial  ground,"  Hansen  told  SR  520  bridge  director  Maureen 
Sullivan . 

The  state  Department  of  Transportation  is  studying  the  impact  of 
building  a replacement  4-  or  6-lane  floating  bridge,  including  relocating 
the  bridge  and  building  new  pilings.  The  bridge  designs  are  estimated  to 
cost  $1.7  billion  to  $2.9  billion  to  build. 

As  part  of  environmental  analysis,  the  state  is  evaluating  cultural 
impacts,  including  Foster  Island's  history  as  an  American  Indian  burial 
site  for  the  Duwamish  villages  on  Lake  Union,  Lake  Washington  and  Lake 
Sammamish . 

"I  think  this  is  the  first  time  a tribe  has  come  forward  and  said  the 
whole  island  was  sacred,"  Paul  Krueger,  SR  520  project  environmental 
manager,  said  Friday. 

"We  really  need  to  sit  down  with  them  and  develop  a personal 
relationship.  We're  taking  the  whole  issue  of  Foster  Island  being  a burial 
ground  very  seriously." 

The  highway  department  is  especially  cautious  after  excavations  in  Port 
Angeles  uncovered  burial  sites  and  artifacts  at  Tse-whit-zen,  a possibly  2, 
700-year-old  American  Indian  site. 

The  state  made  the  discovery  during  construction  of  a graving  dock  to 
build  floating  pontoons  for  the  Hood  Canal  bridge,  and  later  for  the  SR 
520  bridge.  Tse-whit-zen  is  being  called  the  largest  American  Indian 
archaeological  site  in  the  state  and  among  the  most  significant  in  the 
country. 

In  December,  the  state  shut  down  the  graving  dock  project  after  spending 
$58  million,  delaying  the  Hood  Canal  and  possibly  the  520  bridge  project. 


The  current  bridge  opened  in  1963  and  sits  on  Foster  Island,  home  to 
thousands  of  crows  and  popular  jogging  trails. 

It  is  said  to  be  a burial  site  for  the  Duwamish  and  other  lake  tribes, 
where  the  dead  were  placed  in  boxes  tied  up  in  the  branches  of  trees, 
though  burials  below  ground  were  also  used  earlier  by  the  Duwamish,  tribal 
officials  said. 

Hansen  said  the  state  had  not  contacted  the  Duwamish  regarding  Foster 
Island,  but  she  wasn't  surprised.  The  Duwamish  Tribe  isn't  federally 
recognized . 

"The  Duwamish  are  left  on  the  porch  without  the  keys,"  Hansen  said. 
"They're  (the  state)  going  to  contact  the  Muckleshoots,  who  have  no  treaty 
but  have  a reservation  by  executive  order." 

Hansen's  point  shows  the  continued  bitter  divide  between  Northwest 
American  Indian  tribes:  The  Duwamish  --  the  tribe  that  signed  over  the  54, 
,000  acres  that  is  Seattle--  are  still  arguing  for  federal  recognition, 
while  other  tribes  have  recognition,  funds  and  land,  Hansen  said. 

Federal  recognition  brings  legal  and  financial  muscle.  The  Muckleshoot 
Indian  Tribe  in  Auburn  has  been  in  discussions  with  the  state  regarding 
the  history  of  Foster  Island  on  Lake  Washington  for  more  than  three  years. 

Duwamish  Tribal  Services  Board  member  Tom  Speer  wrote  the  lournal  on 
Friday  defending  Foster  Island,  or  Stitici,  pronounced  Stee-tee-tchee, 
meaning  "Little  Island." 

"There  is  little  doubt  about  the  nature  of  Stitici,"  Speer  said. 
"Pioneers  knew  it  was  a Duwamish  tribal  cemetery.  Duwamish  Tribe  members 
today  know  that  Stitici  is  a sacred  site  where  their  ancestors  are  buried. 

Speer  and  Hansen  said  driving  pilings  through  Foster  Island  is  like 
driving  pilings  through  Evergreen  Washelli  Cemetery  in  Seattle. 

Hansen  said  she  plans  to  discuss  the  emerging  Foster  Island  issue  with 
the  Duwamish  tribal  attorney  and  tribal  council. 

The  Foster  Island  burial  site  isn't  widely  publicized  for  fear  of 
graverobbers,  collectors  and  vandals,  Speer  said. 

The  state  highway  department  "cannot  sink  more  pilings  into  Stitici 
without  desecrating  ancient  burials  and  violating  the  sanctity  of  this 
sacred  site,"  he  said. 

Speer,  of  Mercer  Island,  is  also  a founding  member  of  an  alliance, 
formed  in  defense  of  the  American  Indian  excavation  site  at  Port  Angeles. 

Speer  said  the  state  Department  of  Transportation  "needs  to  create 
solutions  to  their  SR  520  problem  --  such  as  offshore  pilings  --  that  do 
not  require  despoiling  the  holy  places  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe,  the  First 
People  of  Seattle." 

State  officials  said  they  were  glad  to  hear  from  the  tribe. 

"It's  state  policy  to  work  with  not  only  federally  recognized  tribes  but 
also  tribes  like  the  Duwamish,  tribes  working  toward  federal  recognition," 
Krueger  said. 

"Sticking  a shovel  into  an  identified  burial  ground  is  not  something  we 
take  lightly,"  Krueger  said,  noting  that  the  location  of  any  bridge 
columns  has  not  yet  been  designed. 

The  state  proposes  to  build  the  new  bridge  flying  over  Foster  Island, 
touching  down  only  on  a handful  of  columns--  possibly  spaced  out  to  avoid 
the  island  altogether. 

The  Duwamish  tribe  has  571  members,  Hansen  said,  and  many  other  members 
have  claimed  memberships  in  other  area  tribes,  including  the  Muckleshoot 
Tribe,  which  also  includes  Green  and  White  river  tribes. 

leff  Switzer  can  be  reached  at  jeff.switzer@kingcountyjournal.com  or 
425-453-4234. 

Montlake  group  proposes  suspension  bridge  for  520 
KOMO  news  and  lournal  Staff 

A bold  new  idea  for  State  Route  520  would  create  a soaring  signature 
suspension  bridge  between  Interstate  5 and  Lake  Washington. 

The  suspension  bridge,  proposed  by  a group  of  Montlake  neighbors,  would 
open  up  wetlands,  add  a ramp  to  the  proposed  light  rail  station  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  and  bypass  the  Montlake  Bridge. 

Rob  Wilkinson  is  one  of  the  men  behind  the  idea.  While  excited  about  the 
idea,  Wilkinson  knows  there  are  hurdles  to  clear. 


"Our  whole  objective  of  doing  this  is  to  try  to  put  it  on  the  table  as 
something  people  should  take  a look  at,  study,  determine  if  it's  a 
technically  feasible  project,"  he  said. 

The  state  is  evaluating  structural  and  engineering  feasibility  and  costs 
and  wonders  where  foundation  towers  might  be  built.  Planners  are  already 
spending  millions  on  environmental  studies  and  concept  designs  on  other 
options  for  SR  520,  including  4-  and  6-lane  concepts  that  would  cost  $1.7 
billion  to  $2.9  billion. 

AAA  just  named  the  bridge  a traffic  hot  spot  because  it  is  congested  and 
dangerous.  In  a major  earthquake,  the  hollow  support  columns  could  implode 
Exterior  walls  could  crack  and  leak. 

AAA  wants  Congress  to  find  the  money. 

"We've  sat  around  now  for  18  months"  without  a federal  transportation 
package,  says  AAA's  lanet  Ray.  "It's  time  to  move  forward  so  the  states 
have  an  understanding  of  what  level  of  funding  they  can  expect  for  various 
projects . " 

And  while  the  state  needs  that  federal  money,  it  cannot  count  on  it. 

"It's  not  just  expanding  structures,"  said  520  project  director  Maureen 
Sullivan.  "It's  taking  care  of  what  we've  got.  We  haven't  had  the  money  to 
do  that  either." 

And  without  the  money,  it  doesn't  matter  how  great  the  vision  is. 

If  funding  from  local,  state  and  federal  governments  comes  together,  the 
state  highway  department  hopes  to  start  rebuilding  a stretch  of  520  from 
1-5  to  Interstate  405  in  2009. 
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A Big  Bump  on  the  Road  to  Riches 
By  CHARLIE  LeDUFF 
February  22,  2005 

PAHRUMP,  Nev.,  Feb.  15  - This  is  a sagebrush  saga  about  an  Indian  chief, 
a forgotten  signature,  four  aging  recluses  and  a male  stripper  and  his 
oversize  sidekick. 

This  story  shows  two  things  about  the  new  West:  American  Indians  still 
sometimes  lose  land  to  the  government  through  technicalities,  and  a 
family's  hero  no  longer  rides  into  town  on  a white  stallion,  but  in  a 
muscle  car. 

Daron  Cox,  the  stripper,  knows  a little  something  about  the  law.  He 
plays  a cop  in  an  all-male  revue  off  the  Vegas  Strip.  And  what  he  sees 
here  in  Pahrump,  45  miles  west  of  Las  Vegas,  is  "a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
he  says.  "A  modern-day  land  theft." 

Mr.  Cox,  33,  blew  into  Pahrump  in  his  muscle  car  a few  months  ago,  fresh 
off  a divorce,  hoping  to  mend  his  mind  and  get  a suntan  before  striking 
out  for  Hollywood  and  a career  in  the  moving  pictures. 

He  stopped  in  to  see  an  old  high  school  friend,  Eddie  Hill,  a Paiute 
Indian  as  big  as  a bear.  Mr.  Hill  lives  on  a ragged  homestead  of  160  acres 
with  his  mother  and  three  aunts  who  never  married.  The  women  live  in  a 
two-bedroom  surplus  army  barracks  that  has  holes  in  the  roof  and  windows 
stuffed  with  newspaper.  There  is  no  air-conditioning,  stove  or 
refrigerator  even  though  the  property  is  within  spitting  distance  of  Death 
Valley.  Mr.  Hill  lives  in  his  own  shack  out  back. 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Cox  also  knows  something  about  land.  He  was  a real 
estate  broker  before  he  discovered  he  could  pay  the  bills  with  his  good 
looks  and  big  muscles.  He  reckons  that  the  homestead  land  is  worth  $10 
million.  Las  Vegas  has  grown  that  big. 


Mr.  Cox  had  an  idea:  sell  some  of  the  160  acres.  Build  the  women  a 
decent  home  with  their  own  rooms.  Mr.  Hill  would  get  some  cash,  Mr.  Cox 
would  get  a commission.  The  two  men  would  strike  out  for  Hollywood,  Mr. 

Cox  as  the  frontman  and  Mr.  Hill  as  the  dutiful  and  powerfully  built 
associate. 

"I'm  going  to  be  his  sidekick,"  Mr.  Hill  said.  "Everybody  needs  a 
sidekick. " 

There  is  just  one  problem.  The  family  - some  named  Sharpe,  some  named 
Hill  - do  not  technically  own  the  land.  It  seems  that  their  patriarch, 
Louie  Sharpe,  neglected  to  have  an  official  witness  sign  the  deed  to  his 
homestead  60  years  ago,  and  now  the  federal  government  has  restaked  its 
claim  to  the  family's  home. 

"Mr.  Sharpe  never  completed  his  application,"  said  Kirsten  Cannon,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  "The  family  doesn't  have 
true  title.  I know  this  sounds  like  evil  government  trying  to  kick  these 
poor  Native  Americans  off  their  lands,  but  that's  farthest  from  the  truth. 
No  action  has  been  taken  to  remove  them." 

The  bureau  says  it  cannot  overlook  the  forgotten  signature  and  simply 
award  the  family  its  ancestral  land,  because  homesteading  was  abolished  by 
the  federal  government  in  1976.  The  family  does  have  the  first  right, 
however,  to  buy  the  land. 

When  she  thinks  of  $10  million,  Imogene  Hill,  Mr.  Hill's  mother  and  the 
oldest  of  Louie's  daughters,  cries.  She  does  not  have  a hundred  dollars, 
much  less  a million. 

"I'm  scared,"  Ms.  Hill  said,  standing  in  the  wind  dressed  in  thin  shoes 
and  an  old  sweater.  "We  have  nowhere  to  go  if  they  throw  us  off.  There's 
nothing  left  for  the  grandchildren." 

Her  sisters  wander  around  listlessly,  saying  little.  They  have  known 
nothing  except  this  windswept  existence.  When  asked  what  they  might  do  if 
the  government  takes  their  land,  one  sister,  Laverne,  stares  blankly. 

But  Eddie  Hill  has  plenty  to  say.  "I  recognize  it  was  a mistake  and  a 
technicality,"  he  said.  "But  all  the  sudden  they  can't  cut  us  a break?  I 
hate  saying  it,  but  the  white  guys  are  taking  the  land  from  us  red  guys 
again.  It's  a land  grab  because  the  land  is  worth  something  to  somebody 
now. " 

Other  disputes  over  Indian  land  also  remain  unsettled,  especially  in  the 
West.  In  Nevada,  the  Dann  sisters,  two  elderly  Shoshone  Indians,  claim 
that  their  ancestors  never  ceded  their  land,  about  two-thirds  of  the  state 
to  the  United  States.  They  fought  a running  battle  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  for  30  years,  culminating  in  an  unsuccessful  appearance  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Hopi  and  Navajo  in  Arizona  continue  to  fight  over 
reservation  borders  that  were  changed  to  help  coal  companies  mine  Indian 
lands . 

A class-action  lawsuit  by  more  than  300,000  American  Indians  is  wending 
its  way  through  the  federal  courts.  They  claim  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  acts  as  a trustee  of  Indian  land,  swindled  them  out  of  as 
much  as  $137  billion  in  mining  and  grazing  contracts  over  the  last  century 

And  so  the  160-acre  claim  seems  like  pocket  lint,  until  the  clan's  long 
history  in  the  Pahrump  Valley  is  considered.  Mr.  Hill's  great-great-great- 
grandfather.  Chief  Tecopah  of  the  Southern  Paiutes,  decided  it  was  better 
to  capitulate  to  the  white  man  than  to  die  by  his  gun.  For  this,  he  has 
gone  down  in  American  history  as  a great  peacemaker.  He  settled  in  the 
valley  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

His  great-grandson,  Louie  Sharpe,  filed  a claim  on  the  160  acres  in  1946 
in  accordance  with  federal  land  law.  There  was  no  one  out  here  to  get  the 
deed  notarized,  Mr.  Hill  saidj  no  one  lived  in  the  scrub  where  summer 
temperatures  top  110  degrees.  The  government  sent  a letter  in  1957  telling 
him  about  the  lack  of  notarization,  but  Mr.  Sharpe  either  ignored  the 
letter  or  the  government  lost  his  response.  In  any  case,  the  county 
assessor  collected  property  taxes  from  the  family  for  more  than  40  years. 

Las  Vegas  has  exploded  over  the  last  20  years,  and  Pahrump  has  become  a 
bedroom  community.  Mr.  Sharpe  died  a few  years  ago,  and  now  developers  are 
in  line  to  stake  a claim  on  the  land.  An  elementary  school  recently  went 
up  nearby,  and  the  subdivisions  are  not  far  behind. 

Mr.  Cox  said  the  family  would  not  go  without  a fight.  He  has  called  on 


the  county  assessor,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Senator  Harry  Reid, 
Democrat  of  Nevada.  Audiences  have  been  scheduled.  Lawyers  have  promised 
pro  bono  representation . These  are  things  the  family  would  not  have  done 
for  themselves,  Mr.  Hill  admits.  "Daron  just  goes  to  show  that  all  white 
people  aren't  bad." 

And  so  Daron  Cox  and  Eddie  Hill,  the  runaway  cowboy  and  his  sidekick, 
fight  on,  dreaming  of  riches  and  Hollywood. 
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Nick  Coleman:  Celebrating  the  homeland 
Nick  Coleman,  Star  Tribune 
February  23,  2005 

MILLE  LACS  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - It  was  Bud  Grant  who,  a decade  ago, 
summed  up  the  average  Minnesotan's  knowledge  of  Indian  treaty  rights: 
"Don't  know  anything  about  those  old  treaties,  and  I don't  want  to  know 
anything,"  he  reportedly  told  an  Ojibwe  elder  who  had  tried  to  engage  the 
old  Vikings  coach  in  a treaty  discussion. 

Even  Bud  may  be  paying  attention  by  now. 

On  a brilliant  winter  day,  500  members  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
came  to  the  reservation  community  center  Tuesday,  across  Hwy.  169  from  a 
video  sign  advertising  the  imminent  appearance  of  Frankie  Avalon  at  the 
Grand  Casino,  and  squinted  in  the  glare  from  frozen  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  the 
heart  of  tribal  life. 

Against  all  odds  - surviving  decades  of  schemes  to  steal  their  land, 
threats  of  violence,  raids  that  burned  villages  to  the  ground  and,  in 
recent  years,  a constant  stream  of  lawsuits  and  racial  resentment  from 
non-Indians  - the  Mille  Lacs  Ojibwe  made  it  to  their  treaty's 
sesquicentennial . 

Waiting  to  serve  the  eldersRichard  Tsong  -taatariiStar  TribuneWith  a 
feast,  speeches,  prayers  and  a powwow,  they  marked  the  150th  anniversary 
of  a treaty  that  was  supposed  to  set  aside  the  Ojibwe  home  for  a "thousand 
years  or  more,"  but  was  under  fire  before  the  ink  dried. 

"That  treaty  meant  that  this  is  our  land,  and  we're  going  to  be  here 
today,  tomorrow  and  forever,  no  matter  what  we  have  to  go  through,"  the 
band's  elected  leader.  Chief  Executive  Melanie  Benjamin,  said  while 
reservation  children  served  a meal  to  tribal  elders  before  the  ceremonies. 
"Whatever  they  put  in  front  of  us,  we  aren't  stopping." 

Last  fall,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  a lower-court  ruling 
upholding  the  band's  assertion  that  its  reservation  boundary  follows  the 
original  lines,  encompassing  61,000  acres  (about  95  square  miles)  along 
the  southwestern  shores  of  this  walleye  hotbed,  Mille  Lacs.  Only  about  10, 
000  acres  are  owned  by  the  band,  but  efforts  to  coordinate  governmental 
actions  with  local  non-Indian  officials  have  been  frustrated  by  continuing 
frictions . 

After  150  years,  the  Mille  Lacs  Ojibwe  are  accustomed  to  the  fight. 

"Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  created,  there  were  attempts  to  take  it  away," 
said  historian  Bruce  White  of  St.  Paul,  who  has  researched  the  efforts  of 
corrupt  lumber  barons,  fraudulent  land  developers  and  government  connivers 
who  tried  early  on  to  dismantle  the  reservation.  "It  was  one  of  the  worst 
chapters  in  Minnesota  history,  but  a lot  of  it  has  been  forgotten." 

Forgotten  by  non-Indians,  perhaps.  The  Ojibwe  remember  the  story.  And 
tribal  leaders  promise  it  will  still  be  told,  150  years  from  now. 

"We  are  tough,"  Benjamin  said.  "And  as  long  as  we  have  this  treaty,  this 
is  our  land,  and  we  will  face  whatever  comes  before  us." 


"This  is  a wonderful  day/'  said  Herb  Weyaus,  the  tribe's  secretary- 
treasurer.  "Because  of  the  courageous  accomplishments  of  our  ancestors,  we 
have  our  homeland  today,  we  will  have  it  tomorrow,  and  we  will  have  it 
forever. " 

Weyaus'  brother,  Ken  Weyaus  Sr.,  commander  of  the  American  Veterans  post 
on  the  reservation,  also  described  the  Mille  Lacs  story  in  terms  of 
defending  the  tribe's  "homeland." 

"We've  always  been  warriors,"  said  the  64-year-old  Vietnam  War  veteran. 
"We're  still  here,  after  150  years.  But  we  almost  didn't  make  it." 

White,  the  historian,  told  the  gathering  that  the  litany  of  efforts  to 
pry  the  land  from  the  Indians  is  a history  of  "tragedy,  travesty, 
miscarriages  of  justice,  outright  corruption  and  misconduct,"  and  all  part 
of  a long  effort  to  "undermine  and  destroy  this  reservation  and  drive  the 
Mille  Lacs  people  off  the  land."  Some  people,  he  noted  wryly,  believe 
those  efforts  continue  today. 

The  efforts  almost  succeeded.  By  the  1920s,  the  amount  of  reservation 
land  owned  by  the  tribe  had  dwindled  to  2,000  acres,  many  of  the  Ojibwe 
families  who  had  lived  at  Mille  Lacs  for  generations  had  their  homes 
confiscated,  and  many  families,  succumbing  to  threats  and  grinding  poverty 
reluctantly  agreed  to  resettlement  on  other  reservations  less  enticing  to 
non-Indians . 

Those  who  defiantly  stayed  behind  earned  the  nickname  "non-removables" 
and  eventually  formed  the  core  of  a small  band  of  Ojibwe  determined  to 
uphold  their  treaty  rights  at  Mille  Lacs.  After  fending  off  challenges 
over  fishing  and  hunting  rights  and  to  the  band  sovereignty,  and  after 
investing  gaming  revenue  in  schools,  clinics,  jobs  and  housing,  the  Mille 
Lacs  band  has  3,700  enrolled  members.  About  2,000  of  them  live  on  the 
reservation . 

The  Mille  Lacs  story.  White  said,  should  inspire. 

"It's  awesome  pride,  to  be  able  to  say  I am  a Mille  Lacs  Band  member," 
said  officer  Susan  Klapel,  38,  a six-year  tribal  police  department  veteran 

She  had  come  over  to  a table  where  a large  copy  of  the  treaty  was  on 
view  to  make  sure  that  the  stranger  scribbling  with  a pen  (me)  wasn't 
defacing  the  document.  She  was  living  in  Nebraska  and  working  in  a 
department  store  when  her  parents  urged  her  to  come  home.  The  band,  using 
gaming  revenue  to  increase  educational  and  career  opportunities,  paid  for 
her  education  and  police  training. 

"To  be  a tribal  police  officer,  it's  an  honor,"  she  said.  "This  is 
something  I've  wanted  to  do  a long  time,  and  I'm  grateful  that  we  are 
still  here  to  celebrate.  This  is  where  our  families  come  from.  And  we  are 
tenacious . " 

The  invocation  that  began  Tuesday's  ceremonies  was  given  in  Ojibwe  by 
Raining  Boyd,  an  83-year-old  World  War  II  veteran.  He  was  born  at  Mille 
Lacs,  on  Wigwam  Bay,  before  a law  in  1924  recognized  Indians  as  U.S. 
citizens.  He  was  a native  American  who  didn't  have  to  leave  home  to  become 
a "new"  American. 

I didn't  understand  much  of  his  15-minute  prayer  in  his  native  tongue, 
but  I didn't  have  to:  I was  on  the  Ojibwe  homeland. 

"A  lot  of  things  I don't  know  how  to  say  in  English,"  Boyd  said.  "But 
this  has  always  been  our  home.  It  has  always  been  that  way.  It  is  still 
that  way." 

Nick  Coleman  is  atncoleman@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Learning  a New  Language  Not  a Foreign  Concept 


By  Ginnie  Graham 
Tulsa  World 

TULSA,  Okla.  (AP)  - Children  in  the  Zarrow  International  School  read 
books,  talk  about  history  and  answer  their  teacher's  math  questions  in 
Spanish . 

The  Tulsa  YWCA  Intercultural  Center  encounters  so  many  different 
languages  that  it  must  occasionally  find  interpreters  through  word-of- 
mouth  . 

American  Indian  tribes  are  revitalizing  their  native  languages,  and 
schools  are  offering  more  foreign  languages  to  its  students. 

The  diversity  of  languages  in  Oklahoma  has  become  a top  priority  among 
state  officials  to  bring  an  international  focus  to  the  state. 

"Becoming  a global  marketplace  is  one  of  Oklahoma's  key  goals,"  said 
Lois  Lawler-Brown,  director  of  professional  development  for  the  Oklahoma 
Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation.  "It's  also  important  we  study  a second 
language  and  look  at  starting  that  at  a very  early  age  and  incorporate  it 
in  appropriate  ways." 

Students  who  begin  studying  a foreign  language  in  high  school  often 
struggle  for  basic  proficiency  even  in  later  college  classes,  said  Lawler- 
Brown  . 

In  other  countries,  the  traditional  age  to  begin  studying  foreign 
languages  is  between  six  and  9-years  old,  said  Lawler-Brown. 

"When  you  look  at  language,  its  perspectives  and  its  products,  it  helps 
in  understanding  our  own  culture,"  said  Lawler-Brown.  "Research  shows  in 
different  ways  how  having  a second  language  and  approaching  a foreign 
language  early  enhances  problem-solving  and  critical-thinking  skills.  And 
it  gives  a greater  understanding  of  our  own  language." 

Oklahoma's  population  has  grown  1.8  percent  since  2000,  with  about  40 
percent  from  international  immigrants,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
About  94  percent  of  Tulsa  County's  growth  comes  from  people  who  previously 
lived  outside  the  country. 

Hispanics  make  up  the  largest  block  of  immigration  with  a 108  percent 
increase  since  1990. 

The  Tulsa  YWCA  Intercultural  Center  helped  more  than  13,000  immigrants 
from  69  different  countries  last  year,  said  director  Maria  Reyes. 

The  nonprofit's  translation  department  said  most  requests  are  for 
Spanish,  Russian  and  Vietnamese  interpreters . But  there  are  needs  in  the 
other  languages  including  German,  Italian,  French,  Hmong,  Cantonese, 

Arabic  and  several  dialects  in  the  Indian  languages. 

On  the  business  side,  state  officials  say  diversity  in  language  among 
residents  is  an  attraction  for  companies  and  provides  more  opportunities 
for  local  businesses  to  expand. 

Barry  Clark,  director  of  global  business  services  for  the  state 
Department  of  Commerce,  said  about  96  percent  of  the  world's  consumers 
live  outside  America's  borders. 

Clark  said  businesses  must  understand  "the  need  for  cultural  sensitivity 
and  awareness,"  and  language  is  vital  for  communicating  to  customers  and 
business  partners. 

"While  English  is  the  language  of  business  around  the  globe,  most  people 
prefer  to  deal  with  counterparts  that  are  internationally  conscious," 

Clark  said. 

"It  is  not  so  much  foreign  language  proficiency,  but  the  effort  to  learn 
a phrase  or  two  that  conveys  an  acknowledgment  that  the  world  is  bigger 
than  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  This  is  something  that 
international  business  people  appreciate."  Clark  said  more  than  1,000 
companies  in  Oklahoma  do  some  type  of  international  business. 

"When  a foreign  company  looks  to  set  up  a business  anywhere,  it  looks 
for  pockets  of  international  communities  who  are  friendly  and  have  an 
international  presence  inside  their  communities,"  Clark  said. 

Several  Oklahoma  programs  promote  international  knowledge  such  as  the 
Model  United  Nations,  Kids  World  annual  festival  by  the  Tulsa  Global 
Alliance,  International  Student  Day  at  the  state  Capitol,  World  Neighbors 
and  the  Oklahoma  Consortium  for  Teaching  about  Asia. 

In  addition  to  learning  global  languages,  American  Indian  tribes  in 
Oklahoma  have  been  making  efforts  to  preserve  and  teach  native  languages 


of  the  United  States. 

"One  of  oun  strengths  in  Oklahoma  is  our  heritage  and  culture  in  Native 
America/'  Clark  said.  "That  is  known  all  over  the  world.  People  are 
interested  and  fascinated  and  want  to  learn  more  about  the  Native  American 
heritage.  It  is  a real  positive  part  of  our  community." 

The  Cherokee  Nation  started  a language  immersion  program  about  four 
years  ago  in  Tahlequah,  according  to  Harry  Oosahwee,  director  of  the 
immersion  class  and  language  supervisor  for  the  Administration  for  Native 
American  programs. 

Some  families  have  moved  to  Tahlequah  specifically  for  the  school,  and 
most  of  the  preschool  students  are  fluent  in  the  language. 

The  preschool  will  be  adding  a kindergarten  class  in  the  fall  and  plans 
to  add  a grade  a year  through  the  sixth  grade.  Parents  of  the  children 
also  learn  Cherokee  by  attending  a class  each  Thursday  night. 

"It's  more  than  language  learning,"  Oosahwee  said.  "If  a person  learns  a 
language,  that  person  has  an  emotional  tie,  spiritual  tie  and  cultural 
reasons  for  knowing  the  language.  Research  shows  second-language  speakers 
tend  to  do  better  academically  in  the  long-range.  But  what  is  important  in 
our  language  revitalization  is  not  only  saving  the  language  but  saving  our 
people's  culture  and  view  of  the  world." 

Oosahwee  said  he  would  like  to  see  all  Cherokee  Nation  business 
conducted  in  the  tribe's  original  language.  He  said  by  2020  enough  people 
should  be  bilingual  in  the  language  to  make  that  move. 

Children  speak  the  language  in  everyday  conversation  outside  the 
classroom.  They  use  Cherokee  when  eating  lunch  and  playing  with  their  toys. 
One  bilingual  4-year-old  is  now  learning  Spanish,  Oosahwee  said. 

"The  more  languages  you  know,  the  better,"  Oosahwee  said.  "You  look  at 
things  in  a different  perspective  when  you  speak  a different  language.  You 
understand  how  that  particular  culture  may  do  things,  why  people  do  the 
things  they  do  and  react  the  way  they  react." 

Copyright  c.  2003,  all  rights  reserved.  Native  Voice  Media. 
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Native  Hawaiian  recognition  bill  gets  another  shot 
February  22,  2005 

A bill  to  recognize  a Native  Hawaiian  governing  entity  is  on  the  fast 
track  in  the  Sen 
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Cherokee  nvda  kola/windy  moon 
Passamaquoddy  siqon/spring  moon 
Anishnaabe  bebookwaadaagame-giizis(oog)/snow  crust  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Dakota  Lakota  Nakota  Advocacy,  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs, 
NDNAIM  and  South  Dakota  Prisoner  Support  Group  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Take  care  of  our  mind.  Watch  your  words,  they  are  really  powerful. 
Same  with  your  bodies.  Take  care  of  yourself.  You  are  very  powerful. 
Key  Benally,  Navajo  Nation 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


In  a discussion  forum  last  week  my  lovely  wife  lanet  had  a revelation 


she  wants  to  share  with  you. 


A few  days  ago,  a post  in  a forum  from  an  Indian  business  owner  located 
in  Chicago  said  he'd  approached  the  city  administration  about  minority 
preference  contracts  for  his  company.  He  was  shocked  when  the  city 
employee  flatly  refused  to  even  consider  his  business.  He  explained  that 
according  to  Chicago's  policy.  Native  American  businesses  are  not 
considered  minority-owned  businesses.  Chicago  recognizes  only  two 
minorities  --  African  Americans  and  Hispanics,  and  the  city  has  no 
intention  of  allocating  minority  business  set-asides  to  any  other  group. 

He  couldn't  believe  it,  and  neither  could  I.  Surely  Chicago  receives 
federal  funding  and  is  subject  to  federal  minority  business  policies, 
which  I understood  to  cover  all  disadvantaged  groups.  What  I found  after 
searching  this  issue  stunned  me.  A news  report  describing  Chicago's 
minority  business  policy  and  the  city's  legal  rationale  is  on  the  web  at 
http : // chicagoreporter . com/1998/03-98/0398city . htm 
The  article  is  7 years  old,  but  it  seems  nothing's  changed  since  then. 

In  the  late  90s,  Chicago's  attorney  found  a loophole  in  a 1996  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  could  serve  to  limit  government  or  business 
responsibility  for  minority  business  set-asides.  The  decision  permits 
government  entities  and  organizations  receiving  federal  funding  to  force 
all  minority  business  owner  applicants  except  members  of  the  two  largest, 
best-known  groups  to  prove  the  their  minority  owns  enough  local 
businesses  to  justify  inclusion  in  the  set-aside  program,  and  to  prove 
that  they've  suffered  discrimination. 


My  first  reaction  is  "give  me  a break,"  but  I've  witnessed  the  same  kind 
of  logic  in  Atlanta.  The  National  Public  Radio  station  here  informed  my 
husband  that  there  weren't  enough  Indians  in  the  metro  Atlanta  area  to 
justify  broadcasting  even  ONE  Native  American  program.  They're  still 
sticking  by  those  guns, too.  To  this  date,  the  only  Native  American 
public  radio  or  public  television  programming  (other  than  nationally 
sponsored  programs  like  the  Hillerman  mysteries  or  Mirabal  concerts)  are 
presented  by  a single  low-powered  independent  station. 


In  the  meantime,  Chicago's  Native  American  business  owners  are  caught  in 
a diabolical  business/government  Catch  22.  If  they,  as  a "disadvantaged 
minority,"  can  afford  the  cadre  of  lawyers,  investigators,  and 
statisticians  it  would  take  to  prove  they  have  sufficient  numbers  and  to 
prove  they've  been  discriminated  against  locally  --  does  not  the  very 
possession  of  those  kinds  of  assets  prove  they  are  not  truly 
disadvantaged? 


+///  lanet  Smith 
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Norton  rejects  invitation  to  testify  on  trust  fund 
February  28,  2005 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  won't  testify  about  allegations  of 
retaliation  against  Indian  beneficiaries,  lawyers  for  the  Bush 
administration  said  last  week. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  invited  Norton  to  testify  in  a 
February  8 ruling.  He  said  she  would  be  able  to  provide  evidence  that 
would  determine  whether  the  federal  government  retaliated  against  account 
holders  by  withholding  their  checks  and  refusing  to  communicate  with  them. 

In  a response  filed  last  Tuesday,  the  Department  of  Justice  rejected  the 
invitation.  Attorneys  said  the  claims  of  retaliation  aren't  supported  by 
evidence  in  the  record  and  that  a hearing  on  the  issue  isn't  warranted. 

But  if  Lamberth  goes  ahead  and  holds  a hearing,  "officials  of  a lower 
level  than  a Cabinet  officer"  --  rather  than  Norton  --  should  testify,  the 
filing  stated. 

The  government  was  accused  of  punishing  Indian  beneficiaries  last  fall 
in  the  wake  of  a court  ruling  that  suspended  the  sale  of  allotments  in 
Oklahoma.  The  decision  had  impacts  throughout  the  nation,  with  tribal 
members  complaining  of  mistreatment.  They  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  held  back  checks  and  refused  to  talk  about  their  accounts,  blaming 


the  silence  on  the  count. 

"There  is  activity  going  on  that  probably  would  be  best  characterized  as 
retaliation/'  said  Michael  E.  Marchand,  a council  member  for  the 
Confederated  Colville  Tribes  of  Washington,  at  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  conference  in  October.  "I  don't  know  what  else  you  would 
call  it."  Marchand  said  the  BIA  called  off  a previously  scheduled  meeting 
with  Colville  tribal  members  due  to  a "gag  order"  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton 
case. 

Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  refuted  the  claims  at  the  conference 
despite  issuing  a memo  that  said  all  communication  with  beneficiaries 
should  be  "put  on  hold  until  further  notice."  Swimmer  denied  the  memo 
directed  the  BIA  to  stop  issuing  checks  but  that  he  had  had  no  control 
over  individual  employees  who  may  or  may  not  acted  on  their  own. 

In  court  affidavits,  some  accounts  holders  said  they  were  indeed 
stonewalled  by  BIA  employees.  One  woman.  Carmen  Patricio,  said  she  faces 
eviction  and  can't  pay  her  electricity  and  other  utilities  because  she 
hasn't  received  a trust  fund  payment. 

After  calling  the  BIA  agency  in  Papago,  Arizona,  to  find  out  about  her 
money,  she  was  told  the  agency  "could  not  do  anything  with  the  land 
because  of  Cobell,"  according  to  the  sworn  statement. 

Interior  later  sought  to  clarify  Swimmer's  memo  but  did  not  immediately 
address  the  check  issue.  A second  clarification,  with  more  explicit 
instructions  to  the  BIA,  came  only  after  Lamberth  held  a hearing  and 
accused  the  department  of  lying  to  the  court. 

In  last  week's  response,  department  said  their  first  clarification  did 
not  include  the  warning  to  the  BIA  because  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  - 
- not  the  BIA  --  issues  checks.  According  to  Norton's  lawyers,  "the  local 
agency  employees  to  whom  the  [second]  instructions  were  sent  do  not  send 
out  trust  checks"  so  they  are  presumably  unable  to  retaliate  against 
anyone. 

The  Bush  administration  has  given  OST  more  and  more  power  over  the  daily 
handling  of  the  trust  fund.  The  agency  is  now  manning  a 24-hour  "call 
center"  designed  to  handle  inquiries  from  beneficiaries. 

"We  have  found  out  that  ...  in  92  percent  [of  the  calls]  the  first 
person  they  talk  to,  that  person  at  the  call  center  was  been  able  to 
answer  their  question,"  Donna  Erwin,  the  deputy  special  trustee,  said  in 
an  interview  earlier  this  month. 
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Editorial:  Reform  Indian  trust  fund  system  soon 
February  27,  2005 

Yes,  the  lawsuit  over  the  Indian  trust  fund  system  should  end.  Soon. 

But  thoughts  in  Congress  that  suggest  an  end  through  legislation  are 
misguided.  The  court  case  must  proceed  at  its  own  pace.  Any  role  Congress 
has  is  in  reforming  the  system  itself. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1996  alleging  the  Interior  Department  couldn't 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  more  than  300,000  trust  fund 
account  holders.  The  trust  fund  was  established  in  the  19th  century  to 
collect  royalties  for  mining,  grazing,  timber-cutting,  oil-drilling  and 
crops  grown  on  Native  American  land. 

As  far  back  as  1915,  there  were  allegations  of  fraud  and  corruption  in 
the  system. 

The  lawsuit  is  stuck  on  two  points: 

* Flow  much  money  is  owed  and  what  should  be  done  about  it. 


* How  the  system  should  be  reformed. 

A full  accounting  of  the  system  could  take  years  more  and  already  has 
cost  almost  $3  billion  - including  efforts  at  reform. 

It's  time  for  the  Interior  Department  and  Native  American  plaintiffs  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  money. 

That's  first. 

Second,  Congress  needs  to  step  in  - in  consultation  with  the  tribes  - 
and  do  what  the  Interior  Department  can't:  Reform  the  system. 

But  let's  finish  this.  It's  costing  too  much  time,  energy  and  money  - 
and  getting  nowhere. 
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Tribes  plan  own  bill  as  Senate  takes  up  trust  reform 
March  4,  2005 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
trust  reform  next  week  amid  increased  efforts  by  tribes  and  Congress  to 
resolve  the  debacle. 

Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona),  chairman  of  the  committee,  said  he  wants 
to  settle  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  and  reform  the  trust  system.  He 
addressed  tribal  leaders  on  Tuesday  during  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  winter  session  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"It's  a terrible  injustice  and  it  needs  to  be  fixed,"  McCain  said  of 
the  trust.  "If  we  don't  fix  it  then  it's  going  to  impact  everything  that 
we  do . " 

Tribes  need  to  be  a part  of  the  solution,  NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  said 
in  response  yesterday.  He  convened  a meeting  in  Washington  to  discuss  the 
drafting  of  a national  tribal  legislative  trust  reform  and  settlement 
proposal . 

"Indian  Country  needs  to  seize  the  moment  and  come  up  with  our  own  bill 
to  give  to  Congress.  If  we  don't,  the  price  we  will  pay  for  our  inaction, 
is  that  Congress  will  give  us  a bill  instead,"  Hall  said. 

The  meeting  was  co-chaired  by  3im  Gray,  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation  and 
chairman  of  the  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association,  and  Ron  Allen, 
treasurer  of  NCAI.  The  tribes  discussed  how  to  draft  a bill  in  the  next 
three  months. 

"I  have  made  it  clear  that  NCAI  wants  to  work  hard  with  every  single 
interested  Indian  tribe  and  organization,"  said  Hall.  That  is  why  today  I 
called  a workgroup  of  NCAI  members  together  to  draft  a solution  in 
consultation  with  all  of  Indian  Country." 

Hall  and  Gray  will  testify  at  the  hearing  next  Wednesday,  March  9.  "We 
will  explain  why  this  issue  is  so  important  to  Indian  Country  and  why 
Congress  must  consult  first  with  Indian  Country  before  any  legislation  is 
introduced,"  Hall  said. 

The  hearing  is  the  second  this  year  on  the  issue.  Last  month,  the  House 
Resources  Committee  held  a hearing  that  focused  on  talks  to  settle  the 
Cobell  lawsuit. 

Both  sides  --  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Bush  administration  --  reported 
little  progress.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-California),  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  he  intends  to  work  with  the  parties  on  a potential 
legislative  solution  to  the  lawsuit. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  focus  on  the  reform  side  of  the  debate.  At 
NCAI  this  week  and  during  a Senate  hearing  last  month,  McCain  criticized 
the  administration's  decision  to  boost  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee 
budget  significantly  while  cutting  critical  Indian  programs. 


"For  us  to  deprive  tribes  of  programs  that  support  self-governance  is 
clearly  a self-defeating  enterprise/'  McCain  said. 
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Lamberth  takes  on  contempt  allegations  in  Cobell  case 
March  4,  2005 

The  special  master  in  the  Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit  prepared  a legal 
opinion  clearing  several  current  and  former  government  officials  of 
contempt,  a federal  judge  revealed  on  Thursday,  but  a disqualification 
campaign  by  the  Bush  administration  and  some  of  the  individuals  involved 
blocked  its  release. 

Dozens  of  people,  including  former  Interior  secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  are 
accused  by  the  plaintiffs  of  destroying  trust  records  in  violation  of 
court  orders.  In  hopes  of  clearing  up  the  allegations,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth  referred  the  matter  to  Alan  Balaran,  the  former  special 
master  in  the  case. 

Balaran  held  a series  of  hearings  to  investigate  the  matter  and  prepared 
reports  that  detailed  his  findings.  But  before  he  could  submit  anything  to 
Lamberth,  a group  of  the  individuals,  led  by  Babbitt,  asked  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  block  the  release  of  the  information. 

The  appeals  court  agreed  with  the  individuals  and  ensured  Balaran' s work 
would  never  see  the  light  of  day.  The  decision  was  a legal  victory  for  the 
Babbitt  group,  which  contended  the  contempt  proceedings  were  unwarranted 
and  riddled  with  bias. 

The  effort  also  was  a win  for  the  Bush  administration  even  though  it  did 
not  participate  in  the  appeals  court  case.  On  their  own,  lawyers  for 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  filed  a series  of  motions  seeking  to 
disqualify  Balaran,  whose  scathing  reports  repeatedly  faulted  the 
department's  management  of  the  trust. 

Yet  despite  the  apparent  benefits,  Lamberth  revealed  in  court  yesterday 
that  the  effort  definitely  hurt  dozens  of  past  and  present  officials  who 
are  the  target  of  contempt  sanctions.  Fie  said  he  did  not  know  the  exact 
contents  of  the  opinion  Balaran  prepared  but  that  it  would  have  helped 
"the  vast  majority  of  the  individuals"  involved. 

"I  think  that's  unfortunate  for  the  people  who  were  about  to  be  cleared, 
Lamberth  said. 

Lamberth  presided  over  a 2 1/2-hour  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  get 
an  update  on  the  brouhaha.  He  expressed  disappointment  at  the  amount  of 
time  it  has  been  since  the  plaintiffs  first  filed  their  motions  to  show 
cause  in  late  2001. 

Lamberth  hoped  referring  the  motions  to  Balaran  would  help  the  people 
involved.  "I  thought  it  would  speed  up  things,"  he  said.  "I  never  dreamed 
it  would  last  four  years." 

Another  delay  occurred  when  the  Babbitt  group  asked  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  case.  Not  happy  with  Balaran 's  exit,  they  wanted 
Lamberth  disqualified  from  reviewing  the  contempt  motions. 

On  February  22,  the  high  court  rejected  the  case,  allowing  Lamberth  to 
move  forward.  Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  argued  that 
the  judge  should  act  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Your  honor,  it's  time  to  move  forward,"  Gingold  told  the  court.  "We 
will  demonstrated  to  you  who  is  at  fault  and  who  isn't."  Of  potential 
punishment,  which  he  speculated  could  include  fines  or  something  harsher, 
"We  want  this  to  stick  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

In  opposition  were  four  distinct  groups  and  dozens  of  attorneys  who 
filled  the  fourth-floor  courtroom  to  capacity.  The  Department  of  Justice 


represented  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  other  Bush  administration  officials 
while  three  other  lawyers  in  private  practice  represented  different  groups 
of  the  individuals  who  have  been  named  in  the  motions. 

"The  entire  group  believes  the  plaintiffs  have  not  born  their  burden"  to 
prove  contempt,  said  Bill  Briggs,  whose  clients  include  Phillip  Brooks, 
former  lead  counsel  on  the  Cobell  case  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Lamberth  said  he  would  accept  the  filing  of  briefs  and  other  information 
that  had  previously  been  lodged  with  Balaran.  He  also  expressed  interest 
in  Gingold's  offer  to  drop  the  contempt  matter  if  the  Bush  administration 
agrees  to  a trial  on  Dune  6 --  exactly  nine  years  after  the  Cobell  case 
was  filed  --  on  the  merits. 

"Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,"  Gingold  said.  The  Department  of 
Justice  had  no  immediate  response  to  the  offer  but  Briggs  and  Amy  Jackson, 
whose  clients  include  Edith  Blackwell,  an  Interior  Department  attorney, 
and  Michael  Rossetti,  Norton's  former  legal  counsel  now  employed  by  a law 
and  lobbying  firm,  criticized  the  attempt  to  "leverage"  the  contempt 
motions . 

Gingold  said  a trial  on  the  merits  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  Bush 
administration  from  spending  even  more  money  on  historical  accounting 
projects  that  have  diverted  millions  of  funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  "We  have  enough  evidence  to  find  that  the  accounting  is  futile," 
he  argued,  referring  specifically  to  a $21  million  project  the  BIA  spent 
on  the  accounts  of  the  five  named  plaintiffs  in  the  case. 

Gingold  also  said  the  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  decision  this  week  in 
the  self-determination  contract  support  cost  case  shows  that  the 
government  has  to  fulfill  its  promises  to  Indian  people.  "They  believe 
Indians  in  this  country  should  be  treated  differently  than  everyone  else," 
he  said  of  the  government's  attitude. 

Balaran  resigned  as  special  master  in  April  2004,  saying  was  clear  that 
the  Bush  administration  was  going  to  continue  attacking  his  work.  Norton's 
lawyers  have  since  filed  three  motions  with  the  D.C.  Circuit  to  block  of 
his  reports  --  including  one  that  detailed  undervaluation  of  Navajo  lands 
--  from  being  filed  with  Lamberth.  The  reports  were  already  made  public 
but  have  not  been  accepted  in  the  formal  record  in  the  case. 
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GOP  group  caught  up  in  missing  tribal  contributions 
Jon  Kamman  and  Billy  House 
February  27,  2005 

Tracking  what  happened  to  $175,000  contributed  by  two  Indian  tribes  to  a 
political  group  called  CREA  leads  from  a disgraced  lobbyist  to  an  elusive 
environmental  organization  spawned  by  Gale  Norton  before  she  became 
secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  money,  which  the  tribes  say  they  contributed  to  the  group  at  the 
direction  of  a Washington,  D.C.,  lobbyist  now  under  federal  investigation, 
is  unaccounted  for  in  public  records  where  federal  regulations  say  it 
should  be  listed. 

The  absence  of  an  accounting  adds  another  layer  to  the  mystery  of  what 
became  of  more  than  two  dozen  contributions  missing  among  $300,000  in 
checks  issued  by  a Texas  tribe  to  79  political  committees  selected  by 
lobbyist  Jack  Abramoff.  advertisement 

CREA  stands  for  Council  of  Republicans  for  Environmental  Advocacy. 
According  to  its  filings  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a tax-exempt 
organization,  it  has  operated  for  more  than  four  years  without  receiving 


any  contributions  or  making  any  expenditures. 

The  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana  said  it  issued  checks  for  $50,000  to 
CREA  in  2001  and  $100,000  in  2002. 

Also,  the  Tigua  Indians,  whose  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  adjoins  El  Paso, 
said  they  issued  a $25,000  check  to  CREA  in  2002  and  included  it  in  a 
bundle  of  other  political  contributions  they  sent  to  Abramoff  to 
distribute.  Tribal  Lt.  Gov.  Carlos  Hisa  said  the  check  was  cashed,  but  he 
would  not  disclose  how  it  was  endorsed. 

CREA  President  Italia  Federici  would  not  say  whether  the  tribal  funds  or 
any  other  contributions  were  received. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  CREA  that  we  do  not  identify  or  discuss  our 
contributors,"  she  said  in  an  e-mail. 

The  Tiguas'  contributions,  mostly  to  the  campaign  funds  or  political 
action  committees  of  members  of  Congress,  were  aimed  at  winning  support 
for  legislation  that  would  allow  the  tribe  to  reopen  its  casino,  which  had 
been  closed  by  state  authorities  after  protracted  litigation  over  the 
legality  of  reservation  gambling  in  Texas. 

Roy  Fletcher,  a spokesman  for  the  Coushattas,  said  changes  in  tribal 
leadership  made  it  unclear  why  an  earlier  administration  had  agreed  to 
contribute  to  CREA. 

Fletcher  said  current  tribal  leaders  were  not  aware  until  The  Republic's 
inquiry  that  the  tribe  had  sent  a total  of  $150,000.  He  said  the  tribe  is 
looking  into  how  the  checks  were  endorsed. 

In  searches  of  public  records  where  recipients  are  required  to  disclose 
finances.  The  Republic  found  no  accounting  for  approximately  $220,000  in 
contributions  from  the  two  tribes.  The  amount  consists  of  $175,000 
directed  to  CREA  and  $45,000  to  other  political  committees. 

CREA's  origins  date  to  about  1997,  when  Norton,  then  attorney  general  of 
Colorado,  organized  it  with  the  name  "coalition"  rather  than  "council." 
Federici  had  been  involved  in  Norton's  1996  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
according  to  news  reports  at  the  time. 

A spokesman  for  Norton  said  the  Interior  secretary  has  not  been  involved 
with  CREA  since  joining  President  Bush's  Cabinet  in  2001. 

Norton's  leadership  of  the  earlier  incarnation  of  the  group  became  an 
issue  in  her  Senate  confirmation  hearing  because  other  conservationist 
groups  had  branded  CREA  a front  for  the  interests  of  oil,  mining,  chemical 
and  pollution-risk  industries. 

How  and  why  Abramoff  expected  at  least  two,  and  possibly  three,  tribes 
to  benefit  from  making  five-  and  six-figure  contributions  to  an 
environmental  group  remains  unexplained. 

Evidence  shows  that  Abramoff  inquired  in  early  2002  whether  a third 
tribe,  the  Saginaw  Chippewas  of  Michigan,  had  approved  a $30,000  request 
for  CREA.  The  tribe  did  not  respond  to  the  newspaper's  questions  on 
whether  the  money  was  given. 

CREA  has  two  staffers,  a mailbox,  a Web  site  and  a telephone  answering 
machine.  Its  most  recent  listing  of  its  place  of  business,  an  address  in 
the  Georgetown  area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  no  longer  valid. 

Through  a spokesman,  Abramoff 's  attorney  issued  a statement  responding 
to  other  questions  involving  tribal  contributions,  but  answered  inquiries 
about  CREA  with  "no  comment." 

Federici,  communicating  only  by  e-mail,  said  Abramoff  "did  not,  and  does 
not,  hold  a position  within  CREA." 

Federici  insisted  on  an  "off-the-record"  briefing  with  the  newspaper 
before  deciding  whether  to  be  interviewed  on  the  record.  The  Republic 
declined,  instead  seeking  answers  for  publication. 

In  an  e-mail,  Federici  expressed  concerns  over  the  newspaper's 
"misperceptions"  about  CREA,  noting  that  a recent  New  York  Times  story 
referred  to  CREA  as  "a  partisan  organization  that  supports  a balanced 
approach  to  improving  the  environment." 

She  said  CREA  conducts  "considerable  grass-roots  lobbying  efforts"  and 
praised  CREA's  seven-member  advisory  board  as  "highly  respected 
environmentalists . " 

Trying  to  track  the  political  contributions  by  the  tribes  is  part  of  a 
wider  investigation  of  Abramoff  and  public  relations  consultant  Michael 
Scanlon  that  is  being  conducted  by  the  FBI,  the  IRS,  Norton's  Interior 


Department,  other  federal  agencies  and  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
chaired  by  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz. 

A grand  jury  reportedly  is  looking  into  Abramoff's  and  Scanlon's 
dealings  with  six  tribes  that  paid  them  $82  million  over  several  years. 

"I  think  we're  a long  way  from  done  on  this  one,"  McCain  said  Friday. 

"Primarily,  we're  looking  at  what  happened  to  all  of  the  money,"  he  said 
Part  of  the  inquiry,  he  added,  is  focusing  on  the  political  contributions. 

"The  Federal  Election  Commission  (which  regulates  campaign  finances)  is 
looking  at  it,  too,"  he  said. 

Two  hearings  were  held  last  fall  on  the  lobbying  scandal.  A third  is 
about  a month  away,  he  said. 

Federal  tax  code  requires  so-called  527  political  advocacy  groups  such 
as  CREA  to  file  public  disclosures  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  if 
they  receive  contributions  totaling  $25,000  or  more  in  one  year.  Failure 
to  do  so  is  punishable  by  taxation  of  the  amounts  at  the  highest  business 
rate,  35  percent,  and  possible  daily  fines. 

Federici  did  not  respond  to  questions  about  why  most  of  CREA's  reports 
to  the  IRS  have  been  submitted  under  the  name  "Renew  Our  Urban  Centers 
Fund . " 

In  connection  with  the  Tigua  tribe's  political  contributions,  a 
spokesman  for  Abramoff's  attorney  Abbe  Lowell  said  in  a statement,  "While 
Mr.  Abramoff  solicited  contributions,  he  was  not  the  person  to  process 
them  and  believed  they  were  handled  properly  at  all  times. 

"It  is  easy  for  people  to  now  blame  Mr.  Abramoff  for  every  problem  or 
issue  since  the  media  spotlight  has  turned  on  him,  but  on  this  one  the 
ultimate  use  of  those  funds  can  only  be  answered  by  the  recipient 
organization  or  entity,  not  by  Mr.  Abramoff,"  the  statement  continued. 

"Fie  simply  has  no  knowledge  of  any  recipient  of  tribal  political 
contributions  that  failed  to  receive  their  contributions." 

Among  the  Tigua  contributions  unaccounted  for  are  $2,000  intended  for  U. 
S.  Sen.  Ion  Kyi's  campaign  fund  and  $1,000  for  U.S.  Rep.  John  Shadegg's 
committee.  The  two  Arizona  Republicans  said  they  would  have  logged  such 
contributions  if  the  checks  had  been  received. 

Two  top  leaders  of  the  Flouse,  Majority  Leader  Tom  DeLay,  R-Texas,  and 
GOP  Whip  Roy  Blunt,  R-Mo.,  also  said  through  spokesmen  that  they  found  no 
record  of  receiving  Tigua  checks  made  out  to  their  political  action 
committees.  DeLay 's  office  said  he  received  a check  for  his  campaign  fund 
but  returned  it. 

Senate  hearings  last  fall  exposed  what  senators  called  deceitful 
practices  by  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  in  their  dealings  with  tribes.  The  pair 
secretly  split  profits,  backed  candidates  in  tribal  elections  who  would 
give  them  multimillion-dollar  contracts,  and  did  not  reveal  to  the  Tiguas 
that  they  had  worked  behind  the  scenes  for  closure  of  the  tribe's  casino 
before  obtaining  a $4.2  million  contract  to  press  for  its  reopening. 

In  recent  developments,  the  Coushattas,  who  operate  a resort  casino  at 
Kinder,  La.,  and  were  the  most  lucrative  account  for  Abramoff  and  Scanlon, 
have  filed  suit  in  state  court  for  recovery  of  $32  million  they  paid  the 
pair. 

The  Tiguas  reached  an  out-of-court  settlement  this  month  with  Abramoff's 
former  employer,  the  Greenberg  Traurig  law  firm  of  Miami.  No  amount  was 
disclosed . 

Efforts  by  Abramoff  to  quietly  shepherd  legislation  through  Congress  for 
the  Tiguas  failed,  but  not  before  the  principal  backer  of  the  measure,  GOP 
Rep.  Bob  Ney  of  Ohio,  was  given  $33,000  in  political  contributions  by  the 
Tiguas  and  taken  by  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  on  a chartered,  $150,000  golfing 
trip  to  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  jon . kamman(3arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-4816. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DOD  subpoenas  GOP  group 
By  Josephine  Hearn 
March  1,  2005 

An  interagency  criminal  task  force  investigating  former  lobbyist  lack 
Abramoff  has  subpoenaed  a Republican  group  founded  by  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  and  now  run  by  her  former  aides,  sources  with  knowledge  of  the 
investigation  say. 

The  subpoena  was  issued  to  the  Council  of  Republicans  for  Environmental 
Advocacy  (CREA),  a nonprofit  group  created  in  1997  by  Norton  and  Grover 
Norquist,  president  of  Americans  for  Tax  Reform,  and  long  denounced  by 
environmental  organizations  as  a front  group  for  industry  interests. 

The  government's  scrutiny  of  CREA  is  the  latest  example  of  the  widening 
investigations  into  Abramoff,  his  associate  Michael  Scanlon  and  their 
dealings  with  Indian  tribes. 

The  interagency  task  force  is  composed  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  public-integrity  section 
of  the  lustice  Department  and  the  Interior  Department's  Inspector 
General's  Office,  an  independent  unit  within  the  department.  The  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  also  conducting  an  investigation  of  Abramoff 
and  Scanlon. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Department  of  lustice  would  not  comment  for  this 
story. 

In  an  e-mail  statement,  CREA  President  Italia  Federici  said,  "It  is  the 
policy  of  CREA  that  we  do  not  confirm  nor  deny  leaks  to  the  media.  ... 
However,  we  do  know  that  CREA  is  not  the  target  of  any  investigation." 

CREA  was  one  of  several  groups  that  received  contributions  from  tribes 
represented  by  Abramoff.  The  Coushatta  tribe  of  Louisiana  gave  $50,000  in 
2001  and  $100,000  in  2002,  according  to  published  reports.  The  Texas  Tigua 
gave  $25,000  in  2002. 

Lobbyists  with  knowledge  of  Abramoff 's  dealings  with  CREA  said  that  the 
tribes  did  not  give  to  CREA  in  an  effort  to  support  its  environmental 
mission.  Rather,  they  said  Abramoff  directed  donations  to  CREA  in  return 
for  the  help  of  Federici,  CREA's  president  and  formerly  an  aide  to  Norton 
during  her  1996  Senate  bid,  in  the  tribes'  lobbying  of  the  Interior 
Department . 

Federici  contacted  top  officials  in  the  Interior  Department,  including 
former  Deputy  Secretary  Steve  Griles,  on  behalf  of  several  of  Abramoff' s 
tribes,  at  times  drawing  on  one-page  talking-points  memos  provided  by 
Abramoff,  the  lobbyists  said. 

"It  was  a you-scratch-my-back,  I ' 11-scratch-yours  situation,"  one  source 
with  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  said.  "CREA  was  seen  as  being  close  to 
Interior."  According  to  IRS  filings,  the  manager  of  Norton's  Senate  race, 
former  Colorado  state  representative  Jeanne  Adkins,  is  CREA's  treasurer. 

Neither  Federici  nor  CREA  is  listed  as  a lobbying  entity  under  the  1996 
Lobbying  Disclosure  Act. 

Federici  said  in  a statement,  "CREA  is  not  a liaison  for  any  Native 
American  tribe;  and  acts  on  behalf  of  CREA's  best  interests." 

A spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department,  Dan  DuBray,  said  that  CREA 
"absolutely  did  not"  have  any  special  pull  with  senior  officials.  "I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  influence  in  the  department  by  a group  such  as  that 
or  any  group,"  he  said. 

DuBray  said  that  he  could  not  immediately  comment  on  whether  CREA  had 
lobbied  the  department  but  that  "major  decisions  in  the  department  involve 
a wide  range  of  career  officials  following  procedures.  Information  is 
dealt  with  and  vetted  by  career  employees  well  before  it  rises  to  the 
political  level." 

Since  its  inception,  CREA  has  met  skepticism  from  other  environmental 
groups.  Republicans  for  Environmental  Protection  called  the  group  a 
"greenscam"  in  1998  after  it  was  revealed  that  the  group  received 
significant  funding  from  the  mining,  logging,  chemical  and  coal  industries. 


CREA  has  been  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Bush  administration's 
environmental  policies,  a record  that  environmental  groups  have 
characterized  as  poor. 

Norton  and  other  senior  Interior  officials  attended  a dinner  for  CREA  at 
the  house  of  Republican  grand  dame  Dulie  Finley  in  the  fall  of  2001, 
according  to  published  reports  and  Interior  records  obtained  through  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  group  of  60-70  people  included  both  CREA's  industry  supporters  and 
representatives  from  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Coushattas,  that  had 
contributed  to  the  group,  an  attendee  said. 

Norton  came  under  fire  early  in  her  tenure  as  interior  secretary  for 
meeting  with  the  Agua  Caliente  tribe,  and  later  touring  its  Palm  Springs 
headquarters,  shortly  after  the  tribe  had  given  $100,000  to  the  Republican 
Party.  The  visit  was  characterized  as  a quid  pro  quo  for  the  contribution, 
although  both  Norton  and  the  Agua  Caliente  rejected  that  characterization . 
At  the  time,  the  tribe  was  in  the  process  of  hiring  Abramoff,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  account  of  the  incident. 

CREA  was  originally  called  the  Coalition  of  Republicans  for 
Environmental  Advocacy.  In  mid-2000,  it  was  renamed  the  Council  of 
Republicans  for  Environmental  Advocacy  and  registered  as  both  a 527 
political  fundraising  entity  - it  appears  to  have  been  inactive  in  this 
capacity  - and  as  a D.C. -based  501(c)(4),  a nonprofit  organization  that 
may  engage  in  some  lobbying  activities.  In  recent  weeks,  CREA  edited  a 
reference  on  its  website  referring  to  it  as  a 501(c)(4),  replacing  the 
text  with  more  vague  language. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Hill,  Washington  DC. 
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Taxation:  Going  the  way  of  the  frog 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  3,  2005 

Drop  a frog  in  boiling  water,  he  will  jump  right  out;  put  him  in  tepid 
water  and  slowly  add  the  boiling  water  and  he  will  fall  asleep,  cooked  to 
destruction . 

Such  could  be  the  fate  of  Indian  tribal  sovereignty,  if  leaders  let 
themselves  be  conditioned  into  a stupor  when  the  spirited  defense  of  their 
rights  is  paramount.  It  is  not  easy  to  sustain  a firm  and  principled 
stance  in  facing  off  with  the  power  of  a state  governor,  or,  harder  still, 
the  federal  government. 

While  Congress  cuts  taxes  nationally,  mostly  benefiting  very  high-income 
Americans  and  corporations,  much  of  whatever  needs  to  be  done  by 
government  and  social  services  continues  to  get  done  and  someone  has  to 
pay  for  it.  States  and  counties  are  feeling  the  pinch,  property  taxes  are 
going  up  and  up  and  suddenly  the  late  good  fortune  of  tribes,  just  in  the 
cusp  of  gaining  sustainable  economies,  becomes  the  target  of  plunder. 

The  sovereign  status  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  represents 
inherent  rights  that  predate  the  founding  of  the  American  republic.  This 
is  fact.  The  assertion  of  those  rights  by  tribes  has  resounded  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  in  every  decade  of  every  century  since  then. 

American  Indian  nations  in  their  own  territories,  on  their  titled  tribal 
lands  or  in  trust  status  lands,  have  long  been  considered  part  of  Indian 
country,  that  piece  of  the  American  landscape  still  under  the  control  of 
governments  with  a sovereign  status  on  a par  - at  the  very  least  - with 
states  within  the  federal  umbrella. 

As  we  all  know,  the  late  good  fortune  of  tribes  to  launch  and  protect 


from  taxation  and  undue  regulation  their  own  tribal  enterprises  is  in  the 
crosshairs  of  way  too  many  governors  as  states  seek  to  make  up  for  huge 
state  deficits  caused  by  their  own  mismanagement  and  the  downturn  in 
federal  dollars.  The  call  for  Indian  tribal  enterprises  and  businesses 
operated  by  individual  tribal  members  thus  becomes  to  pay  "their  fair 
share"  of  "taxes"  to  the  coffers  of  their  respective  states. 

This  is  the  coming  showdown  in  New  York  state,  particularly  over  oil  and 
tobacco  products.  Gov.  George  Pataki,  after  years  of  upholding  his  word  to 
"respect"  Indian  sovereignty,  has  now  moved  to  "obey  the  law"  and  is 
gearing  up  to  crack  down  on  Indian  resistance  to  state  taxation. 
Unrelentingly,  the  association  of  convenience  store  operators,  along  with 
state  accountants,  have  been  able  to  convince  state  elected  officials  that 
somehow  the  state  was  "losing"  upwards  of  $300  million  each  year  to  this 
"non-payment"  of  taxes. 

Any  way  you  cut  it,  the  definition  is  deceptive.  By  what  formula  must 
the  tribes  share  a piece  of  their  protected  revenues  without  giving  away 
their  rightful  ownership  and  legal  protection  as  sovereign  nations  within 
their  own  jurisdictions?  How  can  the  state  be  "losing"  something  it  does 
not  own  in  the  first  place,  namely,  the  tax  base  of  another  sovereign 
government? 

It  is  a moment  of  truth  in  the  question  of  taxation  of  Indian  tribal  and 
private  reservation  businesses.  It  is  a major  question  of  sovereignty,  and 
tribe  by  tribe  all  have  tested  the  waters  of  shifting  definitions  and 
terms  to  describe  the  bite  that  states  seek  always  to  take  out  of  the 
fruits  of  Indian  existence. 

Taxation  of  Indian  enterprises  by  the  states  cuts  to  the  quick  of  the 
whole  definition  of  sovereignty.  Tribal  people  with  strong  governments  and 
a cultured  population  have  resisted  imposed  taxation  with  their  bodies 
over  barricades  against  the  clubs  and  gasses  of  hundreds  of  state  troopers. 
In  1997,  two  years  after  Governor  George  Pataki  nearly  launched  an  anti- 
Indian  military  plan  known  as  "Operation  Gallant  Piper,"  involving  the 
massing  of  10,000  troops,  against  Indian  reservations.  New  York  state's 
intention  to  tax  Indian  businesses  caused  a near  rebellion  state-wide.  Led 
by  the  alliance  of  the  two  most  populous  tribes,  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  and  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk,  the  grassroots  rebellion  ended  in  a 
stalemate  with  the  state.  For  the  new  governor,  it  represented  a lesson  in 
tribal  diplomacy  and  he  certainly  deepened  his  understanding  for  the 
intense  opposition  of  the  tribal  base  on  this  issue. 

Eight  years  later,  after  constant  lobbying  by  anti-tribal  forces, 
unenforceable  court  decisions  and  several  unsatisfying  attempts  to  settle 
land  claims  under  the  carrot  stick  of  casino  giveaways  in  the  New  York 
region.  Governor  Pataki  is  back  to  his  first  move  - to  enforce  a tax 
scheme  that  Indians  throughout  the  past  century  have  decried  as 
unacceptable. 

These  taxes,  if  enforceable,  represent  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of 
Indian  reservation  families  that  gain  employment  on  their  own  tribal  tax- 
sovereign  territories. 

Increasingly  the  pressure  falls  on  Indian  leaders  seeking  to  protect 
tribal  rights  to  self-determination  and  self-government.  Some,  like  the 
Mohawks  of  Akwesasne,  are  in  the  thick  of  negotiating  a land  claim 
essentially  linked  to  the  go-ahead  for  a casino  in  the  Catskills  region. 
This  would  be  a projected  gold  mine  for  the  legendary  nation  of  several 
thousand  people,  and  Tribal  Chief  lames  Ransom  is  feeling  the  pressure  of 
so  many  chiefs  before  him  as  the  state  turns  up  the  heat  on  the  waters 
toward  that  eventual  day  when  taxation  is  acceptable  to  the  Mohawk  tribal 
government . 

Turning  up  the  heat  in  this  case  means  fudging  the  wording  from  "tax 
collection"  to  "trade  agreement,"  intimating  that  the  state  may  keep 
"hands  off"  and/or  "take  into  account"  the  tribe's  own  existing 
regulations  for  licensing  and  taxing  businesses  on  Mohawk  land  in  the 
north.  However,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a downstate  casino,  tribes  will 
have  to  agree  to  collect  and  remit  state  and  local  taxes  on  sales  to  "non- 
members of  the  tribe  or  nation"  on  what  will  become  Indian  trust  lands  in 
the  Catskills. 

The  Mohawks  were  told  the  state  will  "take  into  account"  the  tribes'  own 


sovereign  legislation  governing  such  sales  at  Akwesasne.  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  that  concept,  as  Indian  Country  Today  Associate  Editor  Dim 
Adams  has  written,  when  the  governor  broke  his  word  and  announced  the 
writing  of  new  regulations  to  force  the  collection  of  taxes  on  all  Indian 
lands  within  the  state  of  New  York.  Tribal  and  private  member  businesses 
are  feeling  the  same  pressure  at  Seneca  Nation,  Oneida  Nation  and  at 
Tuscarora  and  Onondaga. 

New  York  state  Indian  leaders  need  to  get  sensitive  to  the  rising 
temperature  in  the  water.  Rather  than  constantly  cut  separate  deals  with 
the  state  in  ways  that  will  deaden  their  vitality  to  defend  long-held 
tribal  rights,  they  should  consider  a summit  where  the  issues  can  be 
addressed.  It  is  not  too  late  for  leadership  to  define  their  common 
concerns  and  the  fundamental  principles  from  which  none  will  budge. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  a pipe  dream  for  the  inheritors  of  the  great 
Iroquois  Confederacy  in  2005,  but  the  alternative  is  to  swim  in  water  that 
is  quickly  boiling  and,  like  the  frog,  we  know  the  stupor  induced  by 
cynical  state  negotiators  can  only  lead  to  the  destruction  of  Indian 
peoples.  No  self-respecting  Haudenosaunee  nation  would  ever  agree  to  state 
taxation  on  any  of  its  lands,  anywhere. 
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Gonzales  endorsed  for  BIA  post 

CAROL  A.  CLARK,  lanews@lamonitor.com.  Monitor  Staff  Writer 
March  3,  2005 

Former  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Governor  Dohn  Gonzales  has  received  powerful 
recommendations  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici  and  Representatives  Steve  Pearce  and  Fleather  Wilson 
endorsed  Gonzales  for  the  job  in  a letter  sent  to  the  White  House  Office 
of  Presidential  Personnel  today,  according  to  a news  release  from 
Domenici' s office. 

"The  experience,  intellect  and  character  of  Dohn  Gonzales  make  him 
extremely  qualified  to  be  nominated  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs,"  the  letter  said. 

In  a telephone  interview  this  morning,  Gonzales  expressed  his  feelings 
about  the  impressive  endorsements  he  has  received. 

"I  appreciate  and  am  definitely  honored  by  their  support  and  confidence 
in  me,"  Gonzales  said.  "Hopefully  the  president  will  see  likewise  and 
nominate  me  for  the  position." 

Gonzales,  a Republican,  recently  ran  for  a seat  on  the  Public  Regulation 
Commission,  which  was  won  by  Speaker  of  the  House  Manny  Lujan's  son. 

Greg  Graves,  executive  director  of  the  Republican  Party  of  New  Mexico, 
was  thrilled  with  the  news  about  Gonzales. 

"We  are  thrilled  because  Dohn  is  a great  guy  with  a lot  of  attributes 
that  would  serve  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  the  nation  very  well,"  Graves 
said.  "Dohn  is  an  incredibly  honest  man,  a hard  worker  and  very,  very 
bright  - the  most  qualified  person  they  could  have." 

In  the  letter  to  the  White  House,  Gonzales  was  praised  for  his  tireless 
service  to  Native  Americans. 

"A  graduate  of  MIT  and  Stanford,  Dohn  has  served  as  governor  of  his 
pueblo  and  has  been  otherwise  actively  involved  in  Indian  Affairs  for 
almost  three  decades,"  the  lawmakers  said.  "In  all  of  these  experiences, 
Dohn  developed  an  innate  understanding  of  the  issues  important  to  tribal 
members  across  the  country." 


The  New  Mexico  lawmakers  advocated  the  nomination  of  Gonzales  to  lead 
the  Interior  Department's  Indian  Affairs  programs  including  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  position  would  entail  administering  the  federal  government's 
American  Indian  programs,  including  the  BIA. 

The  BIA  employs  about  10,000  workers  nationwide,  providing  services  for 
approximately  1.4  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

It  also  carries  out  federal  trust  responsibilities  for  the  558 
recognized  tribal  governments. 

David  Anderson,  better  known  as  Famous  Dave  because  he  owns  a chain  of 
Famous  Dave's  BBQ  restaurants,  vacated  the  position  early  in  February, 
said  Domenici  spokesperson  Matt  Letourneau. 

A Santa  Fe  native,  Gonzales  earned  a masters  degree  in  city  planning 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  - becoming  the  first  member 
of  his  tribe  to  earn  a graduate  degree. 

He  subsequently  worked  on  economic  development  projects  with  the  Eight 
Northern  Pueblo  Indian  Council  before  becoming  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council. 

Gonzales  also  served  as  a consultant  to  former  Interior  Secretary  Manuel 
Lujan  during  the  formation  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

In  addition  to  having  served  as  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  governor,  Gonzales 
has  been  a tribal  planner  for  the  pueblo,  and  worked  in  various  capacities 
at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes  in  New  Mexico. 

In  1987,  Gonzales  was  the  youngest  person  to  ever  be  elected  president 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

As  an  artist,  Gonzales  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Santa  Fe  Arts 
Commission  and  the  Southwestern  Association  for  Indian  Arts. 

Gonzales  said  he  is  continuing  his  artistic  work  creating  Native 
American  pottery  and  is  currently  preparing  for  a large  show  this  weekend 
in  Phoenix. 
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Johnson  derides  proposed  federal  budget 

Says  spending  plan  hurts  "those  with  the  greatest  needs" 

Sam  Lewin 
February  28,  2005 

South  Dakota  Senator  Tim  Johnson  has  become  the  latest  Democrat  to  take 
President  Bush  to  task  over  his  proposed  cuts  to  Indian  Country  programs. 

In  a conference  call  with  reporters,  Johnson  said  the  budget  requires 
Native  Americans  to  make  "enormous  sacrifices,"  and  would  "hurt  those  with 
the  greatest  needs." 

Johnson  said  that  the  spending  plan  would  give  $2.28  billion  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-  110  million  less  than  the  $2.39  billion  doled 
out  last  year.  He  also  criticized  planned  reductions  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"One  of  the  most  deplorable  situations  in  Indian  Country  is  housing," 
Johnson  said.  "Here  again,  the  President  has  requested  yet  another  cut. 

The  President's  proposed  budget  slashes  the  Native  American  Housing  Block 
Grants  Program  by  $107  million.  As  well,  the  budget  would  reduce  the 
Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  Fund's  limitation  level  by  $46  million, 
drastically  reducing  capital  available  for  loans  in  Indian  country  since 
the  fund's  loans  leverage  into  many  more  millions  of  dollars  in  lending." 

Not  everyone  has  been  critical  of  the  proposed  budget.  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Dave  Anderson,  who  recently  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  post,  said:  "The  president's  fiscal  year  2006  budget 
request  for  Indian  Affairs  maintains  his  commitment  to  improving  tribal 
communities  by  targeting  federal  dollars  where  they  can  produce  the 
greatest  results." 

Anderson  said  the  budget  contains  a $12.6  million  increase  to  reform  the 
Indian  trust  system,  with  "$3.0  million  to  continue  to  implement  trust 
reform  permitting  more  decisions  to  be  made  at  the  local  level  and  more 
efficient  management  of  trust  assets." 

Johnson  took  issue  with  that. 

"While  I realize  the  need  for  an  historical  accounting,  I have  serious 
concerns  about  the  bloated  budget  proposal  for  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trustee.  It  is  not  a difficult  stretch  to  believe  this  increase  will  be  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  other  Indian  program  funding.  This  is  especially 
important  since  Plaintiff  lawyers  in  the  Cobell  case  believe  that  funding 
for  historical  accounting  is  not  necessary.  Congress  needs  to  take  a hard 
look  at  this,"'  he  said. 

Johnson  said  he  would  soon  be  introducing  the  "Native  American  Housing 
Enhancement  Act"-  legislation  that  he  says  would  make  tribes  eligible  for 
Youth  Build  grants  and  generate  housing  development  in  Native  American 
communities . 
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Returning  Navajo  soldiers  honored  by  tribe 
Presented  with  medals  after  successful  tour 
MONTEZUMA  CREEK  UT 
Navajo  Tribe 
March  1,  2005 

A local  family's  simple  request  for  help  to  welcome  their  son's  return 
from  military  service  in  Iraq  blossomed  into  a celebration  by  the  entire 
community,  complete  with  parade,  color  guard,  speeches,  medals,  gifts,  a 
dinner  and  a visit  from  the  Navajo  Nation  President  to  honor  them. 

Utah  Army  National  Guard  Spc.  4th  Class  Tedrick  P.J.  Merritt  and  Utah 
Army  National  Guard  Spc.  4th  Class  Raymond  Erik  Randles  were  honored  as 
patriotic  heroes  and  local  sons  by  their  family,  friends  and  hometown  here 
at  Whitehorse  High  School  on  Friday,  Feb.  25. 

Dressed  in  desert  fatigues  and  boots,  both  soldiers  and  a third  - Lance 
Cpl.  Sanford  Sam,  who  was  reported  to  be  in  California  seeking  employment 
- recently  returned  from  duty  in  Iraq. 

The  two  soldiers  are  the  sons  of  Timothy  and  Virgie  Merritt  and  Art  and 
Trina  Randles  of  Richfield,  Utah. 

"It  was  going  to  be  a family  thing,"  said  Vietnam  Veteran  Clyde  Benally, 
who  gave  the  welcoming  address.  "But  now  the  whole  community,  the  whole 
Navajo  Nation  is  involved." 

Navajo  Nation  President  Joe  Shirley,  Jr.,  had  been  asked  to  attend  a 
Navajo  Nation  Council  special  session  that  day.  But  he  said  he  did  not 
want  to  disappoint  returning  Navajo  soldiers  who  had  been  willing  to  make 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  the  sacred  land  of  the  Navajo  people. 

"I  stand  with  your  parents,  your  grandparents,  your  relatives,  your 
leaders,  with  the  community,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Navajo  Nation  let 
me  say  thank  you  to  the  Creator  for  your  safe  return,"  the  President  told 
the  Specialists  Merritt  and  Randles  in  the  Whitehorse  High  School 
auditorium.  "I  don't  think  we  can  say  thank  you  enough." 


"We're  being  thankful  to  the  Creator  Who  gives  all  life.  Who  makes 
things  happen.  Who  answers  prayers,"  the  President  said.  "Ever  since  our 
two  soldiers  have  left  these  sacred  grounds,  we've  been  praying  with  the 
parents,  the  grandparents,  the  community,  the  relatives  for  their  safe 
return . " 

As  the  ceremony  began,  the  Native  American  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War 
from  Tuba  City  posted  colors,  and  a drum  group  sang  an  honor  song  for  the 
soldiers.  Lorraine  Thomas,  a relative,  draped  them  both  with  special 
Pendleton  blankets  festooned  with  stars  and  stripes.  Following  his  address 
President  Shirley  presented  both  soldiers  and  Cpl.  Sam's  grandmother, 
Isabelle  Sam,  with  special  Navajo  Nation  medals  and  plaques  honoring  their 
service. 

The  Plaque  of  Honor,  with  a Navajo  Nation  Seal  in  its  center,  reads:  "In 
appreciation,  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  people  and  our  great  Navajo  Nation, 
this  plaque  of  honor  is  presented  to  T.D.  Merritt,  (and  one  each  to 
Raymond  E.  Randles  and  Lance  Cpl.  Sanford  Sam),  Utah  Army  National  Guard, 
116th  Combat  Support  Engineer,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  for  your  courage, 
service  and  commitment  on  the  front  lines  of  war,  and  for  your  willingness 
to  give  the  ultimate  sacrifice  so  that  there  will  be  freedom  in  the  land 
and  that  the  Dine'  way  of  life  will  be  protected.  We  are  vigilant  in 
prayer  for  you  as  you  continue  to  serve  our  Nation.  May  the  Creator  always 
be  with  you.  Presented  on  Feb.  25,  2005.  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.,  The 
Navajo  Nation . " 

Beneath  that  inscription,  it  reads,  "Ask  not  what  America  will  do  for 
you  but  what  together  we  can  be  for  the  freedom  of  Man."  - Dohn  F.  Kennedy 

President  Shirley  also  urged  the  mens'  families  to  care  for  their 
soldiers  in  the  traditional  Navajo  way  of  bringing  harmony  to  their  minds 
and  bodies  after  being  in  a combat  zone. 

He  said  that  every  day  people  see  Navajo  soldiers  from  previous  wars  and 
conflicts  looking  lost  as  they  walk  the  streets  of  bordertowns.  These  are 
soldiers  who  may  not  have  been  cared  for,  with  either  a ceremony  or 
community  recognition,  as  they  should  have  been,  he  added. 

"War  is  not  a good  thing.  Many  of  our  soldiers  did  not  return  whole," 
President  Shirley  said,  adding  that  1,431  American  servicemen  and  women 
have  been  reported  killed  since  the  start  of  the  Iraq  war.  "So  take  care 
of  your  soldier  so  they  can  go  on  with  their  lives  stateside.  Their  minds 
are  very  precious.  Their  lives  are  very  precious." 

"It's  because  of  our  soldiers  we  have  freedom,  to  pray  the  way  we  want, 
to  go  where  we  want  to  go,"  President  Shirley  said. 

Serving  as  master  of  ceremonies  was  Davis  Filfred,  Aneth  Chapter  Vice 
President  and  a Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  veteran.  Calvin  C.  Thomas  did 
the  prayer.  The  benediction  was  by  Ben  Whitehorse,  Sr.,  a World  War  II 
Army  veteran.  The  keynote  speaker  was  Viet  War  veteran  and  Purple  Heart 
recipient  Kenneth  Hoe,  Sr.  Also  speaking  was  Aneth  Chapter  President  Bill 
Todachennie . 
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Navajo  homes  contaminated  with  asbestos 
By  Dim  Snyder,  The  Daily  Times 
February  26,  2005 

SHIPROCK  - Navajo  Housing  Authority  workers,  wearing  white  chemical- 
biohazard  suits,  are  painstakingly  removing  asbestos  from  50  condemned  NHA 
homes  on  the  south  side  of  Shiprock. 

The  homes,  a potential  health  risk  to  occupants,  will  then  be  bulldozed. 


A total  of  92  asbestos-contaminated  NHA  homes  throughout  Shiprock  will 
eventually  be  razed,  Benjamin  Frank,  of  the  Shiprock  NHA  office,  said 
Tuesday. 

"In  April  they  should  be  demolishing  the  entire  (south  side)  project," 
said  Frank,  a resident-intake  officer. 

The  decaying,  wooden  homes,  which  have  no  permanent  foundations,  have 
high-levels  of  asbestos  contamination  in  the  floors,  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  top  soil  also  will  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  dirt,  he  said. 

A chain-link  fence  surrounds  the  entire  neighborhood,  located  south  of 
the  post  office  off  Highway  491. 

Numerous  signs  along  the  fence  line  warn  people  to  keep  out. 

Pieces  of  roofs  on  some  homes  are  missing  from  where  workers  removed 
asbestos.  Many  homes  remain  untouched,  as  if  waiting  for  their  owners  to 
come  home. 

Generations  of  those  families,  some  of  whom  lived  in  the  Mutual  Help 
Housing  project  since  it  was  built  in  1968,  moved  out  last  fall. 

"A  majority  of  the  families  are  elders,  they're  retired,"  Frank  said, 
adding  most  of  them  owned  the  homes  and  the  lots. 

They  were  relocated  at  NHA  expense  into  NHA  rental  property  that  NHA  has 
paid  for,  Frank  said. 

Several  families,  however,  chose  to  move  to  Cortez,  Colo.,  or  Farmington 
at  NHA  expense,  he  said. 

The  asbestos  removal  process  takes  two  to  three  months. 

An  additional  42  NHA  homes,  located  on  the  north  side  of  Shiprock  past 
the  hospital,  also  are  scheduled  for  asbestos  removal  and  bulldozing  this 
summer,  Frank  said. 

Those  NHA  homes  were  built  in  1968  as  part  of  the  same  housing  project 
and  are  identical  in  appearance  as  the  homes  on  the  south  side  of  Shiprock 
Those  families  have  not  yet  moved  out. 

The  Navajo  Housing  Authority  will  replace  all  92  homes  with  new  housing 
- within  18  months  of  the  respective  move-out  periods  - for  the  displaced 
residents  at  no  charge  to  them,  Frank  said. 

NHA  also  is  paying  for  residents  to  store  their  belongings. 

"We  don't  expect  any  family  to  pay,"  he  said. 

The  new  three-bedroom  homes  are  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  a piece,  he 
said,  adding  that  families  would  only  have  to  pay  a $75  administrative  fee 

Funding  has  already  been  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  through  a Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self 
Determination  Act  grant,  Frank  said. 

"I'm  glad  about  it,  getting  new  houses,  new  homes,"  Brenda  Nez,  a 
resident  of  the  north  side  housing  project,  said  from  her  home  Tuesday. 

"I'm  real  happy  about  it.  These  homes  are  about  to  fall  apart." 

Asked  if  she  was  concerned  about  the  asbestos  health  hazard,  she  said, 
"Yes,  but  it's  too  late  now.  They  just  told  us  not  too  long  ago.  It's  too 
late  to  worry  about  it  now." 

Dim  Snyder:  jsnyder@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Western  Shoshones  file  Yucca  lawsuit 
Tribes  cite  1863  treaty  in  claiming 
land  cannot  be  used  for  waste  repository 
By  KEITH  ROGERS 
REVIEW-10URNAL 
March  5,  2005 


A contingent  of  Western  Shoshones  played  what  Yucca  Mountain  nuclear 
waste  project  opponents  consider  their  ace  in  the  hole  Friday:  a lawsuit 
based  on  an  1863  treaty  that  the  tribes  say  doesn't  allow  building  a 
repository  on  their  native  land. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty,  authorized  by  Civil  War  Maj 
Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  has  been  used  in  a case  that  targets  Yucca  Mountain 
said  Reno  attorney  Robert  Hager,  who  represents  the  Western  Shoshone 
tribes . 

"I  have  always  felt  the  Western  Shoshone  have  the  best  claim  to  stop 
Yucca  Mountain,"  Hager  said,  flanked  by  tribal  leaders  outside  Lloyd 
George  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Las  Vegas  where  the  case  was  filed. 

Yucca  Mountain  is  a sacred  site  for  Western  Shoshones. 

Hager  said  the  tribes  want  to  hold  the  departments  of  Energy  and 
Interior  accountable  for  the  contractual  agreement  that  specifies  how 
their  93,750-square-mile  swath  across  parts  of  Nevada,  California,  Utah 
and  Idaho  should  be  used. 

The  agreed  uses  do  not  include  a disposal  site  for  highly  radioactive 
waste  or  a railroad  to  deliver  waste  to  the  mountain,  which  the  federal 
government  intends  to  do  by  submitting  a repository  licence  application  to 
regulators  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  lawsuit,  with  a motion  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  project,  names 
Energy  Secretary  Samuel  Bodman  and  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  as 
defendants . 

A spokesman  for  the  Energy  Department's  Office  of  Repository  Development 
in  Las  Vegas  had  no  comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

The  mountain  100  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas  is  the  planned  site  for  a 
repository  to  entomb  77,000  tons  of  spent  reactor  fuel  and  deadly  defense 
wastes.  The  repository  sits  on  land  covered  by  the  treaty,  an  eight-part 
pact  with  the  Western  Shoshones  that  was  negotiated  by  lames  Nye,  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  Nevada  Territory. 

The  plaintiffs  from  the  Timbisha  and  Te-Moak  bands  --  Doe  Kennedy,  Dohn 
Wells,  Pauline  Esteves  and  Kevin  Gillette  --  and  the  Western  National 
Council  claim  the  treaty  allows  only  five  uses  for  the  land:  settlements, 
mines,  ranches,  roads  and  a railroad. 

"We've  always  talked  about  using  this  as  a last  resort,"  Raymond  Yowell, 
75,  chief  of  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council,  said  of  the  lawsuit. 

Kennedy,  of  the  Timbisha  tribe,  said  the  timing  of  the  lawsuit,  nearly 
three  years  after  Congress  overrode  Gov.  Kenny  Guinn's  veto  to  approve  the 
repository,  is  important  "not  only  for  Western  Shoshone  but  for  all  people 
and  the  citizens  of  Las  Vegas." 

"They  just  can't  run  over  the  people,"  Kennedy  said  of  DOE  officials. 

"We're  looking  out  for  Nevada  as  a whole.  They  (DOE  officials)  have  to 
be  accountable  and  just  can't  put  nuclear  waste  in  the  mountain.  It  could 
be  devastating,"  he  said. 

Kennedy  said  his  ancestors  who  forged  the  treaty  and  others  before  them 
long  have  considered  Yucca  Mountain  and  nearby  Forty  Mile  Wash  sacred 
places.  To  Western  Shoshones,  the  mountain  lives  as  a giant  snake 
slithering  westward  for  nearly  20  miles  across  the  remote  terrain  of 
southern  Nye  County. 

Ian  Zabarte,  the  council's  secretary  of  state,  said  unlike  other  cases 
involving  the  treaty,  this  one  focuses  on  contractual  issues  and  puts  the 
burden  on  the  U.S.  government  to  demonstrate  title.  "They  can't  possibly 
do  that, " he  said . 

Wells,  a Western  Shoshone  from  Las  Vegas,  said  the  lawsuit  "is  finally 
putting  the  treaty  out  there  where  it  belongs." 

Yowell,  75,  who  lives  on  a reservation  27  miles  south  of  Elko,  estimates 
there  are  roughly  10,000  Western  Shoshones,  most  scattered  across  the 
United  States. 

In  1946,  an  American  Indian  claims  commission  determined  that  when  the 
West  was  settled,  the  Western  Shoshones  lost  their  land  through  gradual 
encroachment.  In  1985,  the  Supreme  Court  favored  the  federal  government  in 
a lawsuit  over  who  had  title  to  the  land. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  approved  a congressional  measure  to  pay 
Western  Shoshones  more  than  $145  million  in  compensation  and  interest  for 
their  territory.  The  payment  was  for  $27  million  the  claims  commission 


awarded  them  in  1979  for  what  their  territory  was  valued  at  in  1872. 

According  to  Yowell,  no  money  has  yet  been  doled  out  to  Western 
Shoshones  who  are  split  on  whether  or  not  to  accept  it. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  has  been  a staunch  opponent 
of  the  Yucca  Mountain  Project  but  also  was  instrumental  persuading 
Congress  to  distribute  the  claims  commission  compensation.  Reached  late 
Friday,  Reid's  spokeswoman,  Tessa  Hafen,  said  the  senator  "feels  if  the 
case  is  successful  and  Yucca  Mountain  is  stopped,  then  that's  good  for 
Nevada  and  the  country." 

In  Carson  City,  project  critic  Bob  Loux,  executive  director  of  the 
Nevada  Nuclear  Projects  Agency,  said  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  lawsuit  was  filed. 

"I  think  it's  great  news.  I think  every  bit  of  help  we  can  get  on  Yucca 
Mountain  is  great,"  he  said. 

Peggy  Maze  Johnson,  executive  director  of  Citizen  Alert,  a statewide 
environmental  group,  said  the  lawsuit  is  significant  because  it  shows  the 
Western  Shoshone  are  "are  fighters  and  they're  not  going  to  sit  still  for 
this . " 

"This  may  be  the  thing  that  saves  our  butts  from  Yucca  Mountain,"  she 
said . 

Copyright  c.  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal,  1997  - 2005. 
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South  Dakota  Honors  Living  Indian  Treasure,  Dawn  Little  Sky 
The  Native  Voice 

KYLE,  So.  Dak.  - Dawn  Little  Sky  has  many  roles  in  the  small  community 
where  she  lives  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

In  her  more  known  roles,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Indian  actor, 

Eddie  Little  Sky  and  the  mother  of  former  Miss  Indian  World,  Prairie  Rose 
Little  Sky. 

For  many  years  she's  served  as  an  educator  of  Lakota  culture  and 
tradition  at  the  Little  Wound  School  as  well  as  some  other  tribal  schools 
in  the  state. 

In  her  latest  role.  Little  Sky  was  presented  with  the  South  Dakota 
Living  Indian  Treasure  award  during  the  2005  Governor's  Awards  in  the  Arts 
banquet  on  January  26. 

The  annual  award  is  sponsored  by  South  Dakotans  for  the  Arts  and  is 
presented  each  year  by  the  governor. 

The  award  recognizes  a South  Dakota  Native  American  elder  for  his  or  her 
artistic  contribution  to  preserving  their  culture  and  tradition. 

Little  Sky,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  was  nominated  by 
Brother  C.M.  Simon,  SI,  of  the  Red  Cloud  Heritage  Center  near  Pine  Ridge. 

"Dawn  is  an  accomplished  artist,"  said  Simon  in  a press  release  provided 
by  South  Dakotans  for  the  Arts.  "She  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
preservation  and  teaching  of  Lakota  Arts."  Her  tribal  artistry  includes 
bead  and  quillwork  and  hide  painting  winter  counts. 

In  his  nomination,  Simon  also  acknowledged  Little  Sky  as  a renowned 
traditional  dancer  and  for  her  artworks  with  oils,  acrylics,  charcoal, 
pastels,  sculptures  and  mural  works. 

She  has  taught  Lakota  Arts  and  History  at  the  Little  Wound  school 
recently  and  has  retired. 

Pat  Boyd,  executive  director  of  South  Dakotans  for  the  Arts  said  of 
Little  Sky's  dedication  to  cultural  preservation,  "Dawn  is  a really  good 
example  of  that  and  she's  quite  the  colorful  character."  Boyd  did  not  know 
the  number  of  individuals  that  were  nominated  for  the  award  this  year. 
"They  typically  don't  receive  very  many  nominations  and  we're  hoping  that 


one  of  the  things  that  happens  about  having  this  with  the  Governor's 
awards  is  that  maybe  it  will  make  it  a little  better  known  and  that  it 
exists  and  people  should  remember  and  nominate  people  for  this  award." 

Past  recipients  of  the  Living  Indian  Treasure  award  include:  Emma 
Amiotte,  Alice  New  Holy  Blue  Legs;  Steve  Charging  Eagle;  Matt  and  Nelly 
Two  Bulls;  Clarence  Rockboy;  Nellie  Menard;  Anna  Firethunder;  Virginia 
Driving  Hawk  Sneve;  Mabel  Greeley;  Ella  Irving;  Bessie  Trimble  Cornelius; 
Calvin  Dumping  Bull;  Ollie  V.  Napesni;  and  Geraldine  Sherman. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Native  Voice  Media,  all  rights  reserved. 
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High  court  to  review  Indian  reservation  fuel  taxes 
February  28,  2005 

WASHINGTON  The  U-S  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  consider  whether  states  may 
tax  gas  and  diesel  sold  on  American  Indian  reservations . 

Arizona  and  12  other  states  filed  a friend  of  the  court  brief,  urging 
the  court  to  hear  the  case  that  sided  with  the  Prairie  Band  Ptoawatomi 
(pot-ah-WAH ' -toh-mee)  tribe  in  Kansas. 

Those  states  impose  such  a tax  and  have  Indian  lands  within  their 
borders . 

They  argue  that  a restriction  on  their  ability  to  tax  uniformly 
throughout  the  state  will  inhibit  their  ability  to  fund  highway 
construction  and  maintenance. 

At  issue  is  whether  states  may  tax  non-Indian  companies  that  distribute 
fuel  to  tribal  operators  on  reservations,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
companies  would  then  recoup  their  costs  by  collecting  from  tribal 
retailers . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved 
Copyright  c.  2001-2005  WorldNow  and  News  5. 
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Climbers  found  as  sign  is  posted  at  Cave  Rock 
Gregory  Crofton,  gcrofton@tahoedailytribune. com 
March  1,  2005 

By  posting  a sign  in  the  area,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  Monday  ordered 
Cave  Rock  closed  to  climbers  to  protect  historical  and  cultural  resources, 
which  include  those  of  the  Washoe  Indians,  a Native  American  tribe  that 
considers  the  site  sacred. 

There  are  no  immediate  plans  to  remove  rock  climbing  bolts  embedded  in 
the  old  volcano  core,  which  straddles  Highway  50  between  Zephyr  Cove  and 
Glenbrook.  The  agency  will  wait  to  hire  an  expert  to  do  the  job  right, 
said  Dohn  Maher,  heritage  resource  program  manager  for  the  Forest  Service 
Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management  Unit. 

A regional  coordinator  for  The  Access  Fund  - a rock  climbing  association 
that  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  climbing  ban  - said  he  believed  the 


organization  still  had  time  to  appeal  a federal  district  court  judge's 
decision  last  month  to  support  the  ban. 

"The  Access  Fund  may  request  a stay  on  the  decision  to  close  (the  area)/' 
said  Paul  Minault,  regional  coordinator  for  the  climbing  group.  "The  Access 
Fund's  real  concern  is  removal  of  the  bolts,  not  closure,  at  this  point." 

The  group's  policy  director,  Jason  Keith,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  Monday. 

Maher  said  he  encountered  two  climbers  at  Cave  Rock  while  out  posting 
the  sign.  They  were  under  the  wrong  impression,  he  said,  that  the  area  was 
to  remain  open  pending  The  Access  Fund's  decision  on  whether  to  appeal  the 
judge's  ruling. 

With  the  judge's  ruling,  the  forest  order  that  closes  highly  technical 
climbing  routes  but  still  allows  public  access  for  things  like  hiking  and 
picnicking  is  "immediately  implementable, " Maher  said. 

- Gregory  Crofton  can  be  reached  at  (530)  542-8045 
or  by  e-mail  at  gcrofton@tahoedailytribune.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  tahoedailytribune.com 
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Stickball  over  football? 

Educator  pushes  return  to  tradition 
MUSKOGEE  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
March  1,  2005 

Someone  can  attend  a historically  Indian  college  and  have  a rewarding 
experience  if  they  are  a skilled  running  back  or  know  how  to  handle  a 
basketball . 

But  what  does  that  do  for  Native  identity? 

Similarly,  a student  can  maintain  a perfect  grade  point  average-but  that 
does  that  mean  they  know  any  more  about  Indian  culture  and  traditions 
compared  to  a student  at,  say,  OSU? 

Cedric  Sunray  says  the  answer  is  no.  The  30-year-old  member  of  the  MOWA 
Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  is  a professor  of  American  Indian  Studies  at 
Bacone  College  and  also  serves  as  the  Native  American  Clubs  coordinator. 
Sunray  believes  that  modern  education  has  a fatal  flaw  when  it  comes  to 
helping  Native  students  succeed. 

"You  look  at  Indians  in  college  and  you  can  see  that  they  drop  out  more 
than  any  other  ethnic  group  in  the  United  States,"  Sunray  told  the  Native 
American  Times.  "In  college  now  success  is  based  on  individualism-but 
Indian  people  have  always  based  success  on  community.  We  want  our  students 
to  feel  valued  for  the  talents  they  have." 

Sunray  believes  that  cultural  identity  is  far  more  important  as  opposed 
to  simply  mastering  Geometry,  and  there  are  other  educators  that  concur. 

In  2003,  the  research  team  of  Bergstrom,  Cleary,  and  Peacock  conducted  in- 
depth  interviews  with  120  Native  students  from  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  According  to  writers  Joyce  Strand  and  Thomas  Peacock:  "This 
study  identified  connections  to  parents,  communities,  teachers,  and 
schools  as  major  contributors  to  the  resilience  of  Native  youth.  But 
students  in  this  study  identified  another  important  factor:  They  reported 
that  being  well  grounded  and  connected  to  their  tribal  culture  was  a big 
reason  they  stayed  in  school...  feeling  good  about  their  tribal  culture  was 
a consistent  theme  among  these  students."  Strand  and  Peacock  also  say  that 
the  team  of  Whitbeck,  Floyt,  Stubben,  and  LaFromboise  found  in  2001  "in 
interviews  with  196  American  Indian  children  in  grades  5-8  that  the  degree 
to  which  children  were  embedded  in  traditional  culture  po  sitively 


affected  their  school  performance . " 

One  thing  that  rankled  Sunray  was  that  Bacone  did  not  have  a stickball 
program. 

"We  have  football  and  basketball-but  not  stickball.  Why?  That  is 
something  that  tribes  have  historically  played/'  he  asked. 

Now  that  has  changed.  In  January,  as  part  of  a renewed  focus  on 
traditional  culture,  the  Muskogee-based  school  formed  its  first  stickball 
team-a  program  that  involves  learning  how  to  make  ballsticks  (kapocca)  and 
balls  (towa)  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  game. 

That  is  not  all.  Under  Sunray' s direction,  Bacone  now  has  cultural 
preservation,  art  and  language  clubs.  The  cultural  preservation  club 
organizes  the  school's  annual  Pow-Wow  in  April.  The  language  club  "is  for 
any  Indian  student  interested  in  their  language,"  and  involves  trips  to 
language  immersion  conferences  and  schools.  The  art  club  highlights  the 
impact  Bacone  graduates  have  had  to  the  world. 

"A  vast  number  of  Indian  artists  attended  Bacone,"  Sunray  proudly  points 
out . 

There  have  been  many  changes  since  Bacone  was  first  established  in  1880. 
Administrators  there  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  their  history-college 
letterhead  trumpets  the  fact  that  Bacone  is  the  "Oldest  Indian  College  in 
America."  But  Sunray  believes  change  is  good-especially  when  that  change 
is  really  a return  to  the  past. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  Bacone  stays  an  Indian  college  and  we  want  our 
students  to  feel  comfortable  and  do  well  here." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Farmington  students  trade  debate  skills  for  Native  tradition 
By  Lillian  D.  Kelly,  The  Daily  Times 
February  28,  2005 

RED  MESA,  Ariz.  - Walking  in  a clockwise  motion,  some  20  students  from 
Farmington  High  School  filed  into  a hogan  on  the  campus  of  Red  Mesa  High 
School  and  found  a seat. 

Careful  not  to  touch  their  backs  against  the  hogan ' s fresh  wood,  the 
guests  sat  cross-legged  in  a modern  version  of  a traditional  structure. 

A hole  in  the  hogan 's  roof  allowed  for  smoke  and  fire  to  escape. 

The  door  faced  east,  as  it  should. 

And  the  students  listened  attentively  to  Sam  Key  Benally,  the  school's 
resident  medicine  man. 

"Sit  on  Mother  Earth,  like  a child  in  a mother's  lap,"  Benally 
instructed  the  group,  with  the  girls  north  of  the  cast-iron  stove  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  boys  on  the  south  side. 

"We  are  made  from  her.  Mother  Earth.  No  matter  what  tribe  or  nation,  we 
are  from  the  earth  and  we  will  be  coming  part  of  her  again,"  Benally  said. 

Speaking  haltingly  in  English,  Benally  told  the  group  of  the  Four  Sacred 
Mountains  that  encompass  Navajo  Land  - Mount  Blanca  to  the  east  near 
Alamosa,  Colo.;  Mount  Taylor  to  the  south  near  Laguna,  N.M.;  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  to  the  west  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  and  Mount  Hesperus  to 
the  north  near  Mancos,  Colo. 

"We  think  of  them  as  our  home,"  he  said. 

Dressed  in  khaki  pants,  a button-up  shirt  and  a windbreaker,  Benally 
explained  the  importance  of  the  cardinal  directions. 

In  the  morning,  the  sun  enters  the  one  door  to  the  east  and  casts  its 
light  on  the  opposite  wall. 

"The  sun  says,  'Get  up,  my  grandchild, ’ 


said  the  medicine  man.  "The 


sunbeam,  the  road  of  light,  says,  'Go,  do  something.  Raise  and  do  your 
work.  Do  all  the  things  that  you  must  do.  ’ " 

He  spoke  of  the  movement  of  light  - how  the  sun  tells  its  grandchildren 
to  eat  lunch  at  noon  and  the  darkness  protects  them  from  evil  spirits  at 
night . 

Benally  also  spoke  of  the  marriage  between  earth  and  sky  and  the 
movement  of  the  four  seasons. 

"Once,  I was  your  age,  but  now  I have  gray  hair,"  he  said,  as  the  group 
stood  and  walked  in  a clockwise  line  out  the  door.  "Don't  go  back.  You 
have  to  go  forward. 

"Take  care  of  our  mind.  Watch  your  words,  they  are  really  powerful.  Same 
with  your  bodies.  Take  care  of  yourself.  You  are  very  powerful." 

The  students  took  those  words  with  them  as  they  walked  to  a nearby 
classroom  that  had  been  transformed  into  a performance  area,  complete  with 
stage  and  lighting  booth. 

"It  was  interesting,"  said  Stephanie  Nagl,  15,  a freshmen  at  Farmington 
High. 

It  was  then  time  for  Nagl  and  her  schoolmates  to  shine. 

The  nationally  renowned  debate  team  had  been  invited  to  share  their 
expertise  with  the  English  and  drama  classes  of  Red  Mesa,  60  miles  west  of 
Farmington . 

Red  Mesa  will  be  staging  its  own  debate  soon,  and  needed  help  setting 
one  up  and  learning  from  the  best. 

Four  Farmington  students  took  the  stage  and  challenged  each  other  in  a 
policy  debate  on  whether  Supreme  Court  justices  should  be  required  to 
retire  at  a certain  age. 

Their  pointed  exchange  garnered  a few  chuckles  - and  more  importantly,  a 
few  questions  - from  the  crowd. 

Afterward,  two  other  FHS  students  took  the  stage  to  debate  the 
constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state. 

During  the  exchange,  the  Red  Mesa  crowd  was  polite  and  gave  its 
attention  to  the  speakers. 

Afterward,  Nicholas  Begay,  16,  a Red  Mesa  sophomore,  said  he  found  it 
all  "kind  of  confusing." 

Begay  had  never  watched  a live  debate  before  the  Farmington  crowd  came 
to  town. 

Tia  Warren,  15,  also  a Red  Mesa  sophomore,  said  she  found  the  debates  to 
be  informative  and  interesting. 

"It  was  awesome,"  she  said.  "The  way  they  came  up  with  the  arguments  in 
such  a short  amount  of  time." 

Teacher  John  Templin,  in  his  first  year  at  Red  Mesa  High  School,  invited 
the  Farmington  debate  team  to  share  its  expertise  so  that  his  students 
would  learn  not  just  the  art  of  debate,  but  the  art  of  speaking  well. 

"I  want  to  get  these  kids  to  where  they're  speaking  and  talking  in  an 
articulate  manner,"  he  said.  "These  kids  who  live  out  here  live  between 
two  languages  - English  and  Navajo  - and  they  don't  master  either  one  of 
them. " 

Farmington  student  Nicholas  Tsosie,  17,  enjoyed  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  culture. 

"It  brought  me  back  to  my  native  roots,"  Tsosie  said.  "(The  medicine 
man)  reminded  me  of  my  grandpa.  It  was  awesome.  I've  never  been  out  here, 
really.  I just  sit  in  my  house  in  Farmington  all  day." 

Rebecca  Stockton,  14,  was  another  Farmington  student  who  had  never 
before  been  introduced  to  that  part  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"Compared  to  Farmington,  it's  really  open.  There's  a lot  of  space,"  she 
said . 

Charmaine  Benally,  15,  a Red  Mesa  sophomore,  was  impressed  by  the 
articulation  of  the  visiting  debate  team. 

"It  was  interesting  how  you  have  to  use  big  words,"  said  Benally,  one  of 
Templin 's  students  who  will  research  and  debate  the  issue  of  gaming  on  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

There  apparently  was  no  debate  on  the  benefit  of  the  exchange. 

"I  thought  it  was  cool,"  said  Shawna  Gutierrez,  15,  a sophomore  at  FHS 
and  another  debate  team  member. 

Nagl  said  she  came  on  the  field  trip  because  she  thought  it  would  be  a 


good  learning  experience. 

"It's  important  to  not  just  be  involved  in  your  culture  and  what  goes  on 
in  your  world.  It's  good  to  see  other  cultures  and  what  you're  not  used 
to,"  she  said. 

Gutierrez  agreed,  saying,  "It's  important  to  experience  other  cultures 
and  learn  what  they  do." 

Templin  said  he  hopes  for  further  such  exchanges  in  the  future. 

Lillian  Kelly:  lkelly@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Turning  Stone  Gives  Tons  of  Food  to  "Second  Helpings"  Program 
March  3,  2005 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino  donates  about 
a ton  of  food  a month  to  the  Food  Bank  of  Central  New  York's  "Second 
Helpings"  program,  accounting  for  up  to  25  percent  of  the  program's 
monthly  donations. 

"The  Second  Helpings  program  is  a critical  component  in  fighting  hunger 
in  Central  New  York.  Food  that  otherwise  would  go  to  waste  instead  is 
distributed  to  programs  that  desperately  need  donations  of  this  kind  to 
help  feed  the  needy  in  our  community,"  said  Peter  Ricardo,  director  of 
Special  Nutrition  Projects  for  the  Food  Bank  of  Central  New  York.  "The 
involvement  of  the  Oneida  Nation  and  Turning  Stone  is  a great  help  to  this 
effort . " 

Ricardo  said  the  resort  contributed  2,010  pounds  of  already  prepared, 
but  unserved,  food  in  January  and  approximately  the  same  amount  in 
December.  The  food  is  picked  up  daily  and  immediately  distributed  to 
various  feeding  programs  in  Oneida  County,  such  as  the  Rescue  Mission  and 
senior  care  sites. 

Total  monthly  donations  to  the  Second  Helpings  program  range  from  8,000 
to  12,000  pounds,  he  said.  That  translates  to  approximately  10,000  to 
16,000  meals  every  month. 

Chuck  Fougnier,  Wolf  Clan  Representative  to  the  Oneida  Nation's  Men's 
Council  and  chairman  of  the  Oneida  Nation  Foundation,  said  the  partnership 
between  the  Nation  and  the  Food  Bank  makes  sense  for  both  parties. 

"This  effort  is  part  of  the  Oneida  philosophy  of  being  good  neighbors 
and  sharing  what  we  have,"  Fougnier  said.  "We  have  all  that  left-over  food, 
and  the  Food  Bank  has  sites  that  need  to  feed  hungry  people.  This  is 
another  opportunity  for  us  to  assist  the  less  fortunate  in  a way  that 
really  is  useful." 

Turning  Stone  serves  more  than  60,000  meals  a week,  making  its  kitchens 
among  the  largest  food  preparation  facilities  in  the  region.  Despite  the 
chefs'  careful  calculations,  there  often  is  surplus  food,  said  Andrew  Lee, 
vice  president  of  hospitality  at  Turning  Stone.  The  Second  Helpings 
program  ensures  that  the  surplus  food  goes  to  those  who  need  it. 

"We  are  very  glad  that  we  can  make  a small  contribution  to  such  a worthy 
endeavor,"  Lee  said. 

The  Food  Bank  of  Central  New  York  is  the  lead  organization  for  hunger 
relief  in  the  region,  covering  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Herkimer, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madison,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties.  More  than  10  million  pounds  of  food  are  distributed  annually  to 
over  575  member  programs  throughout  these  counties,  which  include  food 
pantries,  soup  kitchens,  homeless  and  domestic  violence  shelters,  senior 
centers,  day  care  programs  and  neighborhood  and  community  centers. 


- Oneida  Nation  Department  of  Communications. 
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Eddie  Chuculate:  Upping  the  ante 

Lawsuit  seeking  share  of  casino  earnings  may  backfire  on  state 
By  Eddie  Chuculate 
Tribune  Columnist 
February  23,  2005 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Pojoaque  Pueblo  knuckles  under,  as  the 
Mescalero  Apaches  did,  to  New  Mexico  Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid's 
threats  of  casino  closure  over  Pojoaque' s refusal  to  turn  over  a 
percentage  of  its  gambling  revenues  to  the  state. 

On  Thursday,  Madrid  filed  a motion  with  U.S.  District  Dudge  Bruce  Black 
in  Albuquerque,  seeking  a summary  judgment,  which  argues  the  court  has  all 
the  evidence  it  needs  to  forgo  trial. 

If  Pojoaque  loses,  it  also  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  tribe 
has  the  brazenness  to  throw  up  a toll  gate  on  U.S.  84-285,  which  runs 
right  through  tribal  land,  and  charge  Madrid  double  coming  and  going. 

Pojoaque  is  the  only  tribe  in  New  Mexico,  of  the  12  sued  by  Madrid  in 
2000  over  revenue  issues,  not  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Ten  tribes  settled  in  2001,  and  the  Mescaleros  forked  over  $25  million 
to  settle  in  April.  Beginning  in  March,  Mescalero,  like  all  the  other 
tribes  with  gambling  excluding  Pojoaque,  will  pay  the  state  up  to  8 
percent  of  its  slot  net-wins.  I guess  Mescalero  had  a lot  more  to  lose, 
ultimately,  than  Pojoaque,  with  all  its  timber,  ski  resort  and  roulette 
wheels . 

Other  than  Cities  of  Gold  and  a nearby  sports  bar  - where  I blew  more 
than  a few  dollars  on  video  poker  in  my  college  days  - Pojoaque  Pueblo 
doesn't  have  a lot  of  revenue-generators . That's  why  it's  holding  on  to 
the  bitter  end  to  keep  all  of  its  proceeds. 

A bigger  tribe,  such  as  Mescalero,  with  more  business  experience  and 
fatter  bank  accounts,  can  better  afford  to  swallow  Madrid's  $25  million 
back-pay  pill.  Pojoaque  Gov.  George  Rivera  has  said  the  more  than  $25 
million  Madrid  wants  from  his  tribe  would  wreck  its  economy.  In  Duly, 
Pojoaque  offered  the  state  $9  million,  but  Madrid  refused,  and  Rivera 
accused  her  of  a "sneak  attack"  by  filing  Thursday's  lawsuit. 

The  lawsuit  may  backfire  on  Madrid  and  the  state,  however.  Even  if 
Madrid  wins,  the  tribe  would  appeal,  and  an  ultimate  victory  could  mean 
all  tribes  could  refuse  to  make  payments  to  the  state  and  keep  100  percent 
of  their  profits. 

"The  state,  if  they  lose,  could  be  forced  to  stop  revenue-sharing, " 

Rivera  told  the  Associated  Press.  "It  could  impact  tribes  across  the 
country.  We  hope  it  does." 

One  state  lawmaker,  in  apparent  aggravation  at  the  tribes'  meeting  with 
a representative  for  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  to  renegotiate  gambling  compacts, 
has  introduced  a bill  to  allow  keno  in  bars  and  restaurants.  SB  966, 
introduced  by  Sen.  Carroll  Leavell,  a 3al  Republican,  would  fatten  the 
state's  lottery  scholarship  program,  some  say. 

But  it  also  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  tribes'  no-gambling- 
competition  clause  with  the  state  and  render  the  current  compacts  void. 

And,  if  that  wacky  keno  idea  flies,  I would  like  to  see  Leavell  and 
Madrid  fork  over  their  toll  money  to  Pojoaque  Pueblo  the  next  time  they 
drive  to  Espanola,  Los  Alamos  or  Taos. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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"A  ripe  and  rank  case  of  dishonest  dealings" 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  2/28/2005 

Copyright  c.  2005  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Let's  analyze  a case  of  injustice  in  America.  Although  the  case  was  (and 
is)  the  longest  ongoing  case  in  American  history,  the  general  public  is 
nearly  oblivious  to  its  implications  of  imperialism  and  injustice. 

Recent  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  local  daily  newspaper  have  prompted 
this  column  because  the  letters  are  so  filled  with  erroneous  and  dishonest 
information.  The  issue  is  the  Docket  74-B  case  generally  known  as  the 
Black  Hills  case.  This  volatile  issue  has  pitted  white  against  Indian  and 
has  brought  out  some  of  the  worst  prejudices  on  both  sides.  The  following 
is  the  chronology  of  events  surrounding  the  Black  Hills  issue. 

* 1868  - Ft.  Laramie  Treaty  was  negotiated.  It  did  two  important  things: 
a.  It  set  aside  all  of  South  Dakota  west  of  the  Missouri  River  as  the 
Great  Sioux  Reservation  including  the  Black  Hills . b.  Article  12  stated 
that  no  future  cession  of  land  shall  be  valid  unless  agreed  to  by  three- 
fourths  of  adult  members  of  the  tribe. 

* 1876  - Congress  passes  a bill  known  to  the  Sioux  as  the  "sell  or  starve 
bill"  which  stated  that  if  the  Sioux  refuse  to  sell  the  Black  Hills  there 
would  be  no  more  rations  issued  to  them. 

* 1876  - Sioux  refuse  to  sell  Black  Hills.  Of  all  the  Sioux  population 
only  10  percent  of  adult  members  agree  Congress,  nevertheless,  enacts  the 
illegal  agreement  into  law. 

* 1920  - Sioux  go  to  Court  of  Claims  under  special  jurisdictional  statute 
Court  dismisses  claims  because  claims,  according  to  Court,  were  moral 
claims  involving  "fair  and  honorable  dealings." 

* 1946  - Indian  Claims  Commission  established. 

* 1950  - Sioux  refile  Black  Hills  claim  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  court 

* 1976  - Claims  Commission  rules  that  Black  Hills  was  a "Fifth  Amendment" 
taking  and  Sioux  entitled  to  monetary  settlement  (see  terms  below). 

* 1980  - U.  S.  Supreme  Court  hears  appeal  from  Court  of  Claims  and  holds 
that  the  only  way  Black  Hills  could  have  been  taken  from  the  Sioux  was 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment  since  Sioux  had  recognized  title  and  thus  vested 
property  rights  to  the  Black  Hills.  Linder  the  Fifth  Amendment  the  Black 
Hills  were  taken  from  the  Sioux  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  miners  and 
homesteaders  and  not  for  public  purposes.  The  Sioux  were  never  given  the 
opportunity  to  contest  the  1877  Congressional  Act  divesting  them  of  the 
Black  Hills  and  negating  due  process,  and  the  Sioux  were  never  given  "just 
compensation"  for  the  illegal  taking. 

Here  are  the  terms  of  the  cash  settlement:  On  Dune  30,  1980  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  Court  of  Claims  decision  of  Dune  13,  1979.  The 
decision  awarded  the  Sioux  plaintiffs  $17,100,000  for  the  value  of  the 
Black  Hills  taken  by  the  1877  Act,  $3,484  for  the  rights  of  way  taken  by 
the  same  Act  and  $450,000  for  the  gold  removed  prior  to  the  Act.  The  Court 
of  Claims  judged  the  land  taking  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
land  taking.  Funds  to  satisfy  the  award  in  the  amount  of  $105,994,430.52 
were  appropriated  on  Duly  23,  1980. 

All  of  the  eight  Sioux  tribes  involved  in  the  Black  Hills  claims 
settlement  have  rejected  the  monetary  compensation.  A letter  to  me  dated 
August  10,  1982  from  attorney  Patrick  A.  Hayes  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  states,  "In  discussing  the  matter  of  the  investment  of  the 
awarded  funds  with  the  Investments  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
I have  been  advised  of  their  continued  investment  in  a fashion  which 
assures  the  highest  possible  return.  The  funds  will  continue  being 


invested  in  this  fashion  until  a distribution  formula  is  developed  and 
legislation  specifying  their  use  is  passed." 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  the  amount 
of  the  challenged  settlement  is  now  around  $600,000,000.  And  yet  the 
people  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation,  a nation  that  encompasses  three  of  the 
poorest  counties  in  America,  have  refused  to  accept  the  monetary 
settlement . 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  when  loosely  interpreted  says,  "Ok,  we  stole 
your  land  and  now  this  is  what  we  are  offering  to  compensate  you  for  that 
theft."  The  Sioux  people  are  saying,  "You  stole  our  land  and  now  you  are 
offering  peanuts  to  us.  We  want  some  of  the  federal  lands  in  our  Sacred 
Black  Hills  returned  to  us.  We  will  never  accept  the  money."  It  is  clearly 
a white  and  Indian  standoff. 

For  all  intent  and  purpose,  this  is  a case  that  began  in  1877  and  is 
still  ongoing.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  said  in  his  brief  on 
the  Black  Hills,  "A  more  ripe  and  rank  case  of  dishonest  dealings  may 
never  be  found  in  our  history." 

A letter  from  a white  man  in  the  local  daily  responding  to  a letter  by  a 
Lakota  man  asked,  "Now  what  will  it  take  to  give  you  closure?"  I suppose 
the  answer  to  that  would  be  "Closure  will  come  when  justice  is  finally 
given  to  the  people  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation." 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.  and  he  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Forget  iron:  Gimme  my  hair 
February  26,  2005 

A few  weeks  ago,  I stood  beside  my  Aunt  Rose  as  she  deftly  used  a heated 
brush  roller  and  curled  her  short,  brown  hair  until  it  was  rounded  and 
flipped  toward  her  face.  "Try  it,"  she  told  me.  I just  had  cut  my  long 
braid  to  absolutely  nothing  and  wasn't  sure  how  to  work  with  my  hair.  So, 

I tried  her  curling  iron. 

It  worked  well  on  my  really  short  hair.  I felt  like  one  of  those  people 
on  television  who  gets  a make-over;  I was  pleased  that  day. 

But  on  my  way  home  from  White  Shield,  N.D.,  the  ghost  braid  kept  getting 
in  my  way.  I'd  reach  back  to  pull  my  hair  back,  but  there  was  nothing 
there.  I have  done  that  a million  times  in  the  past  month. 

I had  spent  about  20  years  with  long  hair  and  had  a routine  - a sequence 
of  things  I did  to  accommodate  my  long  hair.  When  I got  into  my  car,  I 
shut  the  door  with  care  after  making  sure  my  hair  was  inside.  As  I'd 
learned  the  hard  way,  slamming  your  hair  in  the  door  causes  pain  as  well 
as  loose  hair  blowing  in  the  wind. 

Spring  is  coming,  and  I am  waiting  for  the  weather  to  warm  so  the  grass 
and  flowers  can  start  waking.  I love  to  walk  on  the  prairie,  but  there  is 
a warning:  Don't  have  candy  or  gum  in  your  mouth  if  you  have  long  hair. 

The  prairie  winds  can  play  tricks  with  your  hair  as  you're  walking  and 
talking.  It'll  make  your  hair  snatch  your  gum  or  candy  right  out  of  your 
mouth  like  a dog  going  after  a good  bone. 

Sometimes,  the  only  way  to  get  gum  out  of  your  hair  is  to  snip  it  out. 
You  can  use  Crisco  or  butter,  but  then  the  bugs  will  start  following  you. 

I used  to  sleep  with  a big  clip  in  my  hair.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
I've  had  a dream  that  I was  being  dragged  by  my  hair,  only  to  wake  up 
(because  it  hurt)  and  find  I was  lying  on  my  hair. 

My  mother  didn't  like  long  hair.  She  advocated  for  short  and  neat  hair. 

I guess  long  hair  was  one  of  the  rebellious  things  that  I did  in  my 


younger  days;  what  a change  from  what  this  generation  calls  rebellious. 

When  I got  home,  I bought  a curling  iron  just  like  the  one  used  by  my 
Aunt  Rose.  I heated  it  up  and  started  the  process.  I wanted  my  hair  curled 
really  well;  my  hair  is  naturally  straight  and  thick,  and  it  takes  a lot 
to  curl  it.  So,  I wound  the  iron  up  clear  to  my  scalp. 

That  was  a mistake.  The  roller  got  stuck  in  my  hair,  and  I couldn't  get 
it  out.  It  was  hot  and  burning,  but  it  seemed  the  more  I tried  to  pull  it, 
the  more  tangled  it  got. 

I unplugged  the  iron  and  really  panicked.  I thought  I might  have  to  cut 
the  iron  out  of  my  already  short  hair.  It  was  worse  than  getting  a 
lollipop  caught  in  my  hair,  which  I've  done  when  I'm  with  my  grandchildren. 

I finally  pulled  the  iron  out  with  a lot  of  twisting  and  hurting.  And 
boy,  did  I have  curled  hair,  at  least  in  that  one  area.  I threw  that 
curler  in  the  trash  as  hard  as  I could. 

My  hair  seems  comfortable  with  its  new  role  now.  I don't  do  much  to  it, 
and  it  hangs  OK. 

And  when  I looked  at  my  old  brown-edged  pictures  of  the  Sahnish  people, 

I wondered  how  hard  it  was  to  care  for  their  long  hair.  According  to  the 
journals  of  explorers  who  visited  tribes,  the  tribespeople  usually  bathed 
at  least  once  a day.  So,  how  long  did  it  take  my  great-great-ever-so-great 
grandmother  to  dry  and  get  her  "do"  up  in  sandstone  powder  and  some  kind 
of  oil? 

My  relatives  couldn't  tell  me  about  how  the  women  fixed  their  hair.  And 
unfortunately,  the  journal  writers  all  were  men.  They  never  talked  with 
the  women  about  their  ceremonies  or  the  little  things,  such  as  how  they 
fashioned  their  hair. 

But  I do  know  one  thing:  The  women  were  better  off  without  the  dreaded 
and  awful  electric  curling  irons. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Knight-Ridder  Publications. 
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Do  You  Know  Your  Border  Crossing  Rights? 

By:  Iordan  Standup 
Eastern  Door 
Volume  14  No.  6 
February  25,  2005 

As  a Kahnawake  resident,  and  an  Aboriginal  person,  it  is  very  important 
to  know  your  rights  when  crossing  the  border. 

The  following  information  was  taken  from  the  Border  Crossing  Rights 
Between  The  United  States  and  Canada  for  Aboriginal  People  handbook. 

When  at  any  American  or  Canadian  border,  once  you  have  been  able  to 
prove  that  you  have  at  least  50  percent  Aboriginal  blood,  this  could  be 
done  by  providing  the  border  guard  with  a letter  from  the  Band  Council 
stating  that  you  fulfil  that  condition;  your  certificate  of  Indian  Status 
Card  (Band  card),  your  long-form  birth  certificate,  or  a photo  ID.  Then 
you  have  the  right  to  cross  the  American  and  Canadian  border  freely. 

If  you  are  an  Aboriginal  person  who  was  born  in  Canada  and  have  at  least 
50  percent  Aboroginal  blood,  you  have  the  right  to  enter  the  U.S.  to  live 
or  to  work,  if  you  so  please.  You  may  wonder  what  exactly  you  need  to  work 
in  the  States.  According  to  the  handbook,  it  is  very  important  that  you 
first  obtain  your  American  Social  Security  Card.  Like  Canada,  in  the 
States,  you  need  a Social  Security  Number  to  be  able  to  work  in  the 
country.  When  you  apply  for  work  in  the  U.S.,  you  should  be  prepared  to 
provide  the  employer  with  your  blood  quantum  letter;  and  at  least  one  of 


the  following:  Social  Security  Card,  Canadian  or  U.S.  driver's  licence, 
school  ID  card  or  a U.S.  Coast  Guard  Merchant  Mariner  card. 

As  an  Aboriginal  person,  you  are  eligible  for  public  benefits,  such  as 
Medicaid,  which  is  a Federal-State  health  insurance  program  set  up  for 
needy  and  low-income  people.  This  program  covers  childen,  the  elderly,  the 
blind  and  the  disabled.  You  are  also  eligible  for  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI),  which  is  a program  that  makes  cash  assistance  payments  to 
the  elderly,  the  blind  and  the  disabled,  including  children  under  the  age 
of  18  who  have  limited  income  or  no  resources  whatsoever. 

Aboriginal  people  also  qualify  for  Medicare,  Unemployment  benefits,  and 
other  Public  Asssitance,  provided  that  you  meet  the  proper  guidelines  of 
the  American  or  Canadian  agency. 

In  the  handbook,  it  is  noted  that  you  do  not  have  to  be  processed  for  an 
alien  registration  card  (also  known  as  the  1-551,  or  more  commonly  known 
as  the  green  card.)  Also,  you  do  not  have  to  obtain  a work  permit  in 
either  country,  and  you  do  not  have  to  register  for  the  military.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  also  unable  to  deport  you,  exclude  you  from  entry  or  deny 
you  service. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions  that  an  Aboriginal  may  have 
about  his/her  border-crossing  rights  are  the  Custom  Issues.  The  handbook 
states  that  as  long  as  you  have  at  least  50  percent  Aboriginal  blood,  you 
are  at  present  subject  to  U.S.  customs  duties.  The  lay  Treaty  states  "nor 
shall  Indians  passing  or  repassing  with  their  own  proper  goods  and  effects 
of  whatever  nature  pay  for  the  same  and  duty  or  import  whatever." 

Another  frequently  asked  question  is,  what  if  my  spouse  and/or  child  is 
not  Aboriginal?  The  handbook  says  that  unless  your  spouse  and/or  child 
also  has  at  least  50  percent  Aboroginal  blood,  in  order  for  them  to  be 
able  to  move  to  the  U.S.  on  a permanent  basis,  you  will  have  to  apply  to 
the  INS  (Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service)  to  sponsor  them. 

Another  question  that  may  come  to  mind  for  some  Aboriginal  people  is, 
what  if  I am  a Canadian  Aboriginal  and  was  adopted?  To  answer  that 
question,  the  reference  in  the  handbook  reads  that  it  may  be  that  if  you 
are  a person  that  knows  that  one  or  both  of  your  parents  are  Aboriginal, 
but  because  you  were  adopted  as  a child,  you  know  very  little  about  your 
heritage.  You  are  able  to  get  some  identifying  information,  although  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  procedures  vary  from  province  to  province.  If 
you  are  eligible,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  able  to  obtain  your  Indian 
Status  and  find  out  what  First  Nation  you  many  apply  to  for  membership. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Eastern  Door,  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Coming  Soon  To  A River  Near  You 
By:  Brendan  Johns 
Eastern  Door  Volume  14  No.  5 
February  18,  2005 

Community  members  were  among  the  200  protesters  who  marched  on  Premier 
lean  Charest's  office  on  Valentine's  Day  and  their  message  was  clear: 
Kahnawake  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  allow  industrial  hog  farms  to  pollute 
our  water. 

The  Kahnawake  contingent,  which  included  Eva  Johnson  from  the 
Environment  Office  and  MCK  chief  Tiorahkwathe  Gilbert,  joined  forced  with 
concerned  citizens  from  throughout  the  region  in  an  attempt  to  pressure 
the  Charest  government  to  reinstate  a moratorium  on  industrial  hog  farms. 
The  moratorium  was  instituted  in  2002,  shortly  after  the  Canadian  Medical 
Assocation  issued  a report  calling  industrial  hog  farms  a hazard  to  public 
health,  but  it  was  allowed  to  expire  this  past  December. 


The  Quebec  hog  farm  industry  is  a veritable  powerhouse,  generating  over 
$3  billion  a year  and  accounting  for  40  percent  of  Canada's  pork  exports. 
Aside  from  the  purely  ethical  question  of  raising  animals  in  confined  pens 
with  no  room  to  move,  no  fresh  air,  and  hellish  living  conditions,  there 
is  the  question  of  the  environmental  impact  of  these  "pork  factories." 

The  nearly  five  million  pigs  raised  each  year  in  Quebec  generate  a mind- 
boggling  amount  of  manure,  with  each  animal  producing  two  tons  of  liquid 
manure  which  must  first  be  pre-treated  in  giant  lagoons  or  holding  tanks 
before  being  sprayed  on  farmers'  fields  or  injected  underground. 

Pig  manure  seepage  and  runoff  can  lead  to  water  table  contamination  and 
killer  algae  blooms  in  nearby  lakes  and  rivers.  This  form  of  contamination 
while  an  environmental  disaster  in  itself,  does  not  pose  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  population  because  the  contaminants  can  safely  be  filtered 
out  by  Kahnawake's  high-tech  water  filtration  plant.  However,  antibiotics 
routinely  injected  to  be  filtered  out  using  normal  procedures  and 
eventually  make  their  way  into  the  community's  tap  water. 

In  the  United  States,  the  swine  industry  along  uses  10.3  million  pounds 
of  antibiotics  for  non-therapeutic  purposes,  meaning  that  drugs  are  used 
to  promote  growth  and  appetite  and  to  prevent  infection  of  the  animals' 
open  wounds;  wounds  caused  by  their  continuous  psychotic  rubbing  against 
the  steel  walls  of  their  narrow  pens. 

This  widespread  use  of  antibiotics  has  led  to  a rise  in  drug-resistant 
bacteria  and  several  studies  have  found  concentrations  of  antibiotic- 
resistant  bacteris  in  surface  and  groundwater  near  industrial  pig  farms. 
The  latest  study,  published  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  just  this  month, 
has  even  discovered  airborne  multidrug-resistant  bacteria  in  the  exhaust 
fumes  being  vented  from  an  industrial  hog  farm. 

With  the  provincial  moratorium  lifted,  there  is  little  standing  in  the 
way  of  corporations  wishing  to  expand  in  this  very  lucrative  industry. 
Grassroots  organizations  such  as  the  Haut  Saint-Laurent  Rural  Coalition 
are  attempting  to  raise  public  awareness  of  the  situation,  but  progress 
has  been  slow.  Tim  Montour,  a local  activist  who  became  involved  with  the 
group  last  year,  says  that  the  turnout  from  Kahnawake  at  the  St. 
Valentine's  Day  protest  was  a little  disheartening:  "The  group  from 
Kahnawake  was  really  small,  which  is  discouraging,  but  we  still  considered 
the  march  a success." 

The  group  is  still  calling  on  the  public  to  wake  up  before  our  waterways 
become  like  the  one  pictured  on  the  front  page,  at  which  point  they  say  it 
will  be  too  late  to  do  anything. 
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Chief,  AFN  too  cozy  with  Liberals,  says  analyst 
Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Ottawa 
Volume  22  - Number  12 
March,  2005 

As  the  federal  government  and  the  provinces  continue  to  fight  over  who 
has  to  pay  for  health,  education  and  social  services  for  Aboriginal  people 
some  Ottawa  observers  are  wondering  on  which  side  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  (AFN)  stands  in  the  battle. 

Andrew  Webster  is  an  Ottawa  area  policy  analyst  who  has  worked  with  many 
First  Nation  organizations.  In  a paper  he  recently  circulated,  he 
questioned  the  national  chief's  response  during  the  first  ministers' 
conference  on  health  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake  last  summer.  He  also  wondered 
out  loud  if  the  AFN  will  be  aggressive  in  its  demands  on  the  federal 


government  when  the  first  ministers  meeting  on  Aboriginal  issues  takes 
place  this  fall  in  Vancouver. 

"In  such  high-stakes  negotiations  the  provinces  are  willing  to  hurt  the 
federal  government  to  advance  their  aims/'  he  wrote.  "Yet  despite  common 
ground  with  the  provinces,  the  [AFN]  declined  to  negotiate  any  issue, 
including  the  federal  financial  offer  for  additional  First  Nations  health 
funding.  It  fell  silent  when  fiscal  responsibility  was  raised  by  premiers. 

In  an  interview,  Webster  was  asked  how  he  came  to  his  conclusions. 

"First,  on  30  Duly  2004  at  Niagara,  the  premiers  issued  this  statement: 
'The  health  status  of  Aboriginal  peoples  represents  a significant 
challenge  for  all  governments.  Since  it  is  a federal  responsibility,  the 
federal  government  must  provide  adequate  funding  and  work  with  Aboriginal 
communities  to  apply  dedicated  attention  to  addressing  the  unique  health 
care  challenges,  including  health  determinants,  facing  Aboriginal  peoples. 

"This  was  not  an  important  agenda  item  for  the  AFN,  who  attended  the 
conference  and  was  more  interested  in  'jurisdiction.'  The  provinces  were 
interested  in  the  feds  paying  the  costs  of  Indian  health  care.  The  AFN  was 
disinclined  towards  attacking  the  feds  on  this  issue  and  left  the  matter 
to  the  provinces." 

Fie  said  he  was  present  a few  weeks  later  when  another  development  added 
to  his  concern. 

"I  stood  by  and  watched  former  [Saskatchewan]  premier  [Roy]  Romanow 
raise  federal  responsibility  in  a media  scrum,  following  a meeting  with 
the  national  chief.  Mr.  Romanow  was  passionate  about  the  need  to  clarify 
the  responsibility  question.  The  national  chief  declined  to  take  up  the 
lead  in  front  of  the  cameras." 

The  premiers,  he  said,  handed  the  ball  to  Fontaine  who  declined  to  carry 
it.  Webster  said  his  provincial  contacts  were  stunned. 

Phil  Fontaine  ran  for  national  chief  in  2003  on  a platform  of  working 
with  government.  Since  his  election,  Fontaine  has  hired  a number  of  former 
senior  government  officials,  including  former  deputy  minister  of  Indian 
Affairs  Scott  Serson.  FHi s political  opponents  wonder  if  his  ties  to  the 
federal  Liberals  are  influencing  his  leadership  approach. 

The  national  chief  has  had  to  deal  with  this  matter  before.  During  the 
2003  campaign  he  told  Windspeaker  that  he  has  never  carried  a Liberal 
Party  membership  card. 

Many  long-time  observers  of  First  Nations'  politics  were  astounded  when 
several  Aboriginal  organizations  came  out  explicitly  in  favor  of  the 
Liberals  during  the  last  election  campaign.  The  AFN  encouraged  their 
members  to  vote  without  endorsing  the  Liberals.  But  Fontaine  did  issue  a 
statement  during  the  campaign  slamming  the  Conservative  Party  of  Canada's 
political  advisor  Thomas  Flanagan,  author  of  First  Nations  Second  Thoughts 
Traditionally,  First  Nation  leaders  do  not  openly  take  sides  in  mainstream 
Canadian  elections. 

Andrew  Webster  is  careful  not  to  make  statements  about  specific  issues 
in  First  Nations'  politics.  Fie  is  a non-Native  man,  but  he  believes  the 
First  Nation  incursion  into  mainstream  politics  opens  the  door  for  him  to 
comment . 

"I  accept  that  the  average  registered  Indian  does  not  get  to  vote  for 
their  AFN  representatives . It  is  not  for  me  to  interfere.  Yet  I am 
outraged  by  the  possibility  of  my  tax  dollars  bankrolling  federal  party 
objectives  in  any  way-especially  through  First  Nation  interest  groups."  he 
said . 

Windspeaker  asked  the  AFN  for  comment  on  Webster's  remarks.  In  an 
unusual  move,  senior  political  staff  compiled  an  eight-page  response.  It 
took  issue  with  a number  of  Webster's  conclusions. 

"Federal-provincial  off-loading:  in  reality  provincial  governments  are 
off-loading  to  First  Nations-straining  their  capacity  to  deliver  services. 
The  emergence  of  the  acute  care  substitution  sector  of  home  care  is  one 
good  example.  First  Nations  home  care  programs  are  being  pressured  to 
accept  increasingly  higher  acuity  patients  as  hospitals  continue  to 
discharge  patients  earlier. 

Complex  post  operative  clients  with  need  for  multiple  nursing  home 
visits  per  day,  home  dialysis,  home  IV  therapy,  and  acute  phases  of 
chronic  conditions  are  just  some  of  the  types  of  clients  that  First 


Nations  communities  are  now  expected  to  service.  These  clients  were  not 
envisioned  in  the  original  design  of  the  program/'  the  statement  read. 

The  statement  called  the  data  the  analyst  relied  on  for  his  paper 
"questionable. " 

"The  paper  appears  to  follow  others  that  intend  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion  of  First  Nations  health  care,  but  bandies  about  numbers  with  no 
explanation  attached,"  it  read.  "On  page  22,  the  author  states  that: 
'Health  Canada  continues  to  whittle  down  what  it  considers  its 
discretionary  services.  In  the  case  of  NIHB,  various  drug  and  medical 
supplies  are  gradually  dropped  from  the  benefit  lists,  or  else  put  on 
unpublished  lists  where  special  permission  is  needed.'  AFN  has  looked 
closely  at  this-the  actual  numbers  are:  from  October  2001  to  January  2004, 
27  drugs  were  added  to  the  open  list,  25  were  deemed  limited  use,  three 
were  assigned  as  exceptions,  and  22  were  classed  as  either  non-benefits  or 
exclusions.  In  reality,  there  has  been  no  significant  delisting  of 
pharmaceuticals,  as  the  majority  of  those  which  have  been  removed  are 
discontinued  drugs.  Certainly  the  NIHB  program  has  significant  flaws, 
particularly  related  to  its  management,  but  we  need  to  make  defensible 
arguments  to 

promote  real  change  and  not  take  the  approach  in  the  paper." 

Webster  was  accused  of  being  out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of  First 
Nation  health  care. 

"Finally,  the  document  is  simply  out  of  step  with  the  reality  of  First 
Nation  peoples  actually  involved  on  the  ground  in  health  care  delivery," 
the  AFN  charges.  "First  Nations,  regional  health  authorities  and  [First 
Nation/Inuit  Health  Branch]  regional  offices  are,  in  many  cases,  working 
collaboratively  to  find  creative  ways  to  address  First  Nations  health 
needs  within  the  existing  system.  In  addition,  AFN  is  actively  pushing 
through  the  intergovernmental  processes  to  achieve  real  change  and 
sustainable  systems  for  the  future." 

Webster  called  the  final  chapter  of  his  paper  "Prognosis."  In  it  he 
raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  AFN  would  risk  angering  the 
federal  government  at  the  upcoming  first  ministers'  meeting.  He  asks  why 
the  AFN  did  not  use  the  media  presence  to  take  a more  aggressive  approach 
at  the  previous  meetings  of  ministers.  Webster  maintains  that  his  contacts 
tell  him  the  AFN  had  advanced  notice  that  the  prime  minister  would  set 
aside  $700  million  for  Aboriginal  healthcare  improvements.  He  criticized 
the  national  chief  for  not  pushing  for  more. 

The  AFN  says  Webster  got  several  points  wrong. 

"Information  regarding  internal  AFN  briefings  and  the  preparation  of  our 
strategy  are  completely  unfounded  and  false.  The  speculation  about 
information  received  by  AFN  prior  to  the  [first  ministers  meeting] 
commitment  is  also  simply  not  true." 
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Native  leader  says  Liberals  forgetting  aboriginal  needs 
March  1,  2005 

OTTAWA  - Patience  and  hope  are  fading  after  the  Liberals  all  but  forgot 
dire  aboriginal  needs  in  the  latest  federal  budget,  native  leaders  say. 
Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  is  openly 
questioning  whether  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  will  back  up  earnest  talk 
with  action. 

"We've  received  some  very  bold  commitments  that  have  heightened 


expectations/'  said  Fontaine,  who  is  known  for  his  conciliatory  approach. 

"But  clearly  we're  not  a popular  cause,"  he  added  with  some  bitterness. 
"We  don't  score  well  when  Canadians  are  surveyed  in  terms  of  priorities." 

Chiefs  must  also  battle  the  impression,  created  by  isolated  cases  of 
fraud,  that  more  than  $7  billion  spent  on  native  programs  each  year  is 
widely  misused. 

Native  leaders  say  much  of  that  cash  is  eaten  up  by  federal 
bureaucracies  before  it  reaches  cash-strapped  reserves. 

Skepticism  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  billions  committed  to 
aboriginals  annually  may  explain  why  the  minority  Liberals  committed 
relatively  meagre  sums  in  the  budget  to  ease  living  conditions  the 
government  has  called  "shameful." 

Promises  over  five  years  total  $735  million  to  ease  a housing  crisis, 
bridge  stark  education  gaps,  fund  early  learning  programs  and  provide  a 
fund  for  survivors  of  residential  school  abuse. 

That  amount  was  dwarfed  by  the  billions  of  dollars  pledged  for  the 
military,  child  care,  the  environment  and  a host  of  other  causes. 

Unlike  his  tough-talking  predecessor,  Matthew  Coon  Come,  Fontaine  has 
taken  pains  to  build  political  bridges.  But  he  said  last  week's  budget 
effectively  tells  Canada's  poorest  to  keep  waiting  even  as  Ottawa  racks  up 
a budget  surplus  of  almost  $9  billion. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  London  Free  Press. 
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Aboriginal  communities  get  broadband 
Globe  and  Mail  Update 
March  3,  2005 

WINNIPEG  - Vonage  Canada,  a broadband  phone  service  provider,  and  Nations 
Sphere,  an  Internet  service  provider  to  Canada's  Aboriginal  communities, 
have  announced  a partnership  to  extend  Internet  phone  service  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  First  Nations  peoples.  Nations  Sphere  will  sell  Vonage' s 
broadband  phone  service  under  the  MetHawk  Telenet  brand. 

Nations  Sphere,  an  Aboriginal-owned  company,  provides  communities  across 
Canada  with  high-speed  Internet  service,  including  teleconferencing, 
tele-health,  distance  education  and  Internet  TV.  Through  a private  label 
partnership  with  Vonage,  Nations  Sphere  will  be  the  first  Aboriginal  ISP 
to  offer  broadband  Internet  and  Internet  telephone  service  powered  by 
Vonage 's  Voice  over  Internet  Protocol  (VoIP)  technology. 

Aboriginal  communities  in  remote  locations,  previously  only  bystanders 
on  the  information  highway  with  neither  reliable  nor  affordable  telephone 
service,  will  have  access  to  both  high-speed  Internet  service  and 
affordable  phone  service  when  Nations  Sphere  launches  the  bundled  offering 
later  this  year. 

MetHawk  Telenet's  VoIP  phone  service  will  be  available  as  flat-rate 
residential  packages  starting  at  $19.99  per  month  for  500  minutes  of  phone 
time  (local  and  long-distance),  up  to  $39.99  per  month  for  unlimited  local 
and  long-distance  calling  in  Canada  and  the  US.  Business  packages  will 
range  from  $55.99  per  month  for  1,500  local  and  long-distance  minutes 
anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  up  to  $69.99  per  month  for  unlimited 
calling  anywhere  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Residential  and  business  packages 
will  include  all  phone  features  such  as  voice  mail,  call  display,  call 
waiting,  *69  call  return,  and  many  others. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Boycotters  to  use  buses  to  avoid  St.  Paul 
KATE  DUBINSKI  and  SHANE  HOLLADAY,  EDMONTON  SUN 
February  28,  2005 

Shuttle  buses  will  move  Saddle  Lake  Indian  Reserve  residents  to  and  from 
businesses  in  other  centres  to  avoid  nearby  St.  Paul,  advocates  of  a race- 
based  boycott  said  yesterday.  Many  of  the  more  than  8,000  members  of  the 
Saddle  Lake  First  Nation  are  boycotting  the  nearby  town  of  St.  Paul  after 
disparaging  remarks  about  native  people  were  made  by  a town  councillor  in 
a local  paper. 

"We're  looking  at  arranging  shuttles  to  take  people  to  Two  Hills  or 
Bonnyville  or  Fort  Saskatchewan,"  said  Tracy  Fleck,  the  band's  lawyer. 

"We  have  to  be  strong  and  decisive.  We've  struck  a committee  looking  at 
the  long  term.  This  has  really  been  a wake-up  call  for  us." 

St.  Paul  town  councillor  Guy  Germain  was  quoted  in  a newspaper  interview 
earlier  this  month  saying  that  aboriginal  people  who  come  into  town  from 
the  Saddle  Lake  reserve  are  "a  problem." 

Germain  - who  has  resigned  from  the  town's  task  force  set  up  to  address 
crime  - has  since  apologized  for  the  remarks  attributed  to  him. 

The  band  has  already  cancelled  its  accounts  with  many  businesses  in  St. 
Paul,  officials  said  Saturday. 

The  town's  mayor  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  move,  and  made  it  clear  they  value  Saddle  Lake  residents  in  the 
community. 

But  people  who  live  on  the  reserve  say  they  don't  feel  welcome  in  St. 
Paul  at  the  best  of  times. 

Racism  is  common,  claimed  lanelee  Small. 

"We  go  to  town  and  people  are  watching  us  like  we  are  stealers  or 
something,"  Small  said,  adding  she  intends  to  honour  the  band  boycott  of 
the  town. 

Other  communities  such  as  Fort  Saskatchewan  or  Vegreville  are  much 
further  than  St.  Paul,  but  Small  said  she's  willing  to  spend  twice  the 
time  on  the  road  to  avoid  shopping  in  the  nearby  centre. 

Saddle  Lake  is  25  km  west  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  208  km  northeast  of 
Edmonton . 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Canoe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gov't  monitoring  Me'tis  harvest  impact:  Coutts 
By  KRISTY  LESH 
Herald-Tribune  staff 
March  1,  2005 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  everyone's  tongue  at  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 
Association's  annual  convention  but  the  minister  wasn't  about  to  cross 
words  with  the  crowd  on  the  controversial  Me'tis  harvest  agreement  signed 


last  fall. 

"I'm  not  here  to  debate  the  agreement,  nor  am  I here  to  debate  the  court 
ruling,  nor  can  I make  them  both  disappear,"  David  Coutts,  minister  of 
Sustainable  Resource  Development,  said  in  a speech  to  delegates  at  the 
convention  Friday  at  the  Quality  Inn. 

"We  feel  that  our  priority  right  now  and  our  best  course  of  action  is  to 
keep  a close  eye  on  the  situation.  Monitoring  is  one  area  where  we  will  be 
thankful  for  your  help." 

The  agreement  signed  last  October  gives  Me'tis  Nation  of  Alberta 
cardholders  harvest  rights  like  that  of  Treaty  Natives.  Discussions  began 
after  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  in  favour  of  Me'tis  harvest  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  main  concern  of  the  AFGA  is  that  having  an  influx  of  people 
harvesting  year-round  will  limit  the  fish  and  game  resources  available  to 
the  rest  of  the  residents. 

"From  what  I've  heard  they  seem  to  be  concerned  that  the  resource  they 
have  been  part  of  and  protecting  for  so  many  years,  both  in  the  fish  and 
wildlife  side,  is  going  to  be  depleted  very  quickly,"  said  Coutts  in  an 
interview  following  his  speech. 

"But  part  of  the  interim  agreement  is  conservation  of  the  resource  and 
making  sure  that  all  parties  understand  conservation  is  the  predominant 
factor.  We've  got  to  educate  all  people  in  Alberta  about  the  provisions 
in  the  interim  agreement  and  some  of  the  restrictions  to  protect  the 
resource . " 

Coutts  said  so  far  the  new  agreement  has  not  had  a visible  impact  on  the 
resources . 

"The  agreement's  been  in  place  since  September  and  we're  not  seeing  any 
noticeable  increase  in  the  harvesting  of  big  game,"  he  said. 

"An  area  that  is  more  difficult  for  us  is  the  fisheries  side  but  we're 
not  seeing  any  marked  increase  at  this  time  of  animals  being  taken." 

The  association's  position  is  that  the  previous  system  of  allowing 
Me'tis  to  harvest  only  on  the  eight  settlement  areas  was  sufficient  for 
exercising  their  rights. 

"The  Alberta  government  chose  to  make  it  wide  open,"  said  AFGA  president 
Ray  Makowecki  in  a recent  interview. 

"We  believe  there  was  sufficient  assignment  previously,  there  was  no 
need  to  extend  them." 

That  message  was  echoed  throughout  the  convention  on  the  weekend.  But 
Coutts  said  the  harvest  agreement  is  only  an  interim  one  and  the 
government  will  revisit  and  monitor  it  before  making  any  final  decisions. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  look  at  monitoring  and  education  to  make  sure 
conservation  does  prevail  and  we'll  be  sharing  that  kind  of  information 
with  the  Me'tis  Association  and  the  Department  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  as  we 
go  forward, "said  Coutts.  "Whether  it  will  be  a permanent  agreement  is 
something  that  will  happen  in  the  future  but  there  has  been  no  set  date." 
Copyright  c.  2005  Daily  Flerald-Tribune,  Grande  Prairie,  AB, 
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My  birthright  to  hunt:  Metis 
By  NATALIE  PONA,  COURTS  REPORTER 
March  1,  2005 

A Metis  man  who  says  he  was  only  exercising  his  birthright  to  hunt 
without  a licence  pleaded  not  guilty  yesterday  to  a conservation  offence. 
Brandon  resident  Will  Goodon  was  charged  Oct.  20,  2004,  under  the  Wildlife 


Act  for  hunting  a duck  near  his  family's  farm.  He  was  unlicensed  and  had 
only  his  harvester  card,  a document  issued  by  the  Manitoba  Metis 
Federation . 

Goodon,  who  pleaded  not  guilty  in  Brandon  court  yesterday  morning,  said 
he  is  fighting  the  charges  because  he  has  the  right  to  hunt. 

"You  don't  shoot  anything  you  aren't  going  to  eat.  I love  duck  soup.  I 
love  deer  steak  ...  It's  a part  of  my  culture,"  he  said,  adding  he  will 
continue  to  hunt  without  a licence.  "I  have  a right  to  hunt  as  a Metis 
person,  as  a member  of  the  Metis  nation." 

The  Manitoba  Metis  Federation  will  support  Goodon  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary,  said  David  Chartrand,  MMF  president. 

TAXPAYER  DOLLARS 

"Why  are  they  spending  taxpayer  dollars  fighting  this?  Why  are  they 
redoing  things  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  decided?"  Chartrand  said. 

Last  year.  Conservation  Minister  Stan  Struthers  said  he  plans  to  follow 
through  on  a Supreme  Court  ruling  that  found  certain  Metis  communities 
have  a right  to  hunt  and  fish  locally  - but  details  are  still  being 
worked  out. 

Goodon  is  the  first  Metis  in  Manitoba  to  be  charged  with  a conservation 
offence  since  the  MMF  introduced  its  harvester  cards  last  September. 

He  appears  in  court  again  on  March  21. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  CANOE,  a division  of  Canoe  Inc. 
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Chief  says  deputy  knew  officers  were  suspects 
CBC  News 
March  1,  2005 

SASKATOON  - It  was  Saskatoon  Police  Chief  Russell  Sabo's  turn  Tuesday  to 
explain  why  he  suspended  his  deputy  in  the  wake  of  the  Neil  Stonechild 
case. 

Deputy  Chief  Dan  Wiks  has  been  on  paid  suspension  since  last  fall's 
release  of  the  Neil  Stonechild  inquiry  report. 

Stonechild  is  the  aboriginal  teenager  who  was  found  frozen  to  death  on 
the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in  1990  following  dealings  with  the  city  police 

Wiks  told  a newspaper  reporter  in  2003  that  no  members  of  the  Saskatoon 
Police  Service  were  suspects  in  the  RCMP  investigation  into  Stonechild 's 
death . 

But  Commissioner  David  Wright  determined  Wiks  knew  that  two  constables  - 
Larry  Hartwig  and  Brad  Senger  - were  suspects  when  he  spoke  to  the 
reporter . 

Wiks  admitted  at  the  hearing  his  statements  to  the  reporter  were  wrong. 

He's  been  charged  with  discreditable  conduct  under  the  Saskatchewan 
Municipal  Police  Regulations. 

This  week's  hearing  is  Wiks  appeal  of  his  suspension.  At  issue  is 
whether  Wiks  knew  he  was  misleading  the  reporter. 

Sabo  said  it  was  Wiks  who  told  him,  over  a year  before  the  newspaper 
interview,  that  Hartwig  and  Senger  were  the  focus  of  the  investigation. 

Sabo  said  Wiks  knew  that  Hartwig  and  Senger  were  asked  to  take  polygraph 
tests  and  that  the  Mounties  had  received  a court  order  to  tap  their  phones 

Sabo  said  in  his  mind,  that  alone  would  have  established  that  the  two 
were  suspects  - something  he  said  Wiks  knew  as  well. 

Sabo  said  the  two  discussed  what  the  police  service  would  do  if  the  two 
officers  were  implicated  in  the  Stonechild  case. 

In  the  Stonechild  report,  Wright  found  that  Senger  and  Hartwig  did  have 


contact  with  Stonechild  the  night  he  died. 

They  were  fired.  The  appeal  of  their  firing  is  set  for  May. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Wrap  it  up 

Windspeaker  Editorial 
March  2005 

It's  time  to  put  an  end  to  one  of  Canada's  most  shameful  legacies.  It's 
way  past  time;  way,  way  past  time. 

And  no  we're  not  talking  about  the  alternative  dispute  resolution 
process  for  Indian  residential  school  compensation  claims,  although 
history  will  place  that  shameful  boondoggle  high  up  the  list. 

We're  talking  about  the  Indian  residential  school  policy,  the  original 
crime,  not  the  cover  up. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  crime  spree,  children  were  beaten  for  speaking 
their  own  languages,  for  having  their  own  culture,  all  in  the  name  of  the 
assimilation  policy  of  the  government.  Innocent  little  kids  were 
terrorized  by  the  men  and  women  of  God.  Some  were  left  to  the  nonexistent 
mercy  of  pedophiles  who  found  a comfortable,  and  easy  place  among  them. 

The  children  were  of  a certain  race,  and  to  remove  that  race  from  the 
child,  the  government  went  to  extreme  lengths. 

The  residential  school  policy  was  evil,  ignorant,  and  vile.  It  led  to 
evil,  vile  and  disgusting  realities,  the  latest  of  which  is  this  most 
recent  phase  of  the  crime  spree-government's  cynical  act  of  pretending  to 
balance  the  scales  of  justice  while  waiting  for  the  witnesses  to  die  off. 

The  residential  school  era  was  a shameful  time  in  human  history  with 
effects  that  linger  into  the  present  moment.  The  multi-million  dollar, 
premeditated  campaign  of  government  to  first  deny  the  abuses  of  those 
schools,  and  then  refuse  justice  to  the  victims,  has  the  potential  to 
exceed  the  shamefulness  of  the  earlier  era. 

The  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  made  that 
point  in  front  of  the  standing  committee  on  Aboriginal  Affairs  which  heard 
testimony  in  February  about  the  abuse  of  the  victims  seeking  redress  for 
past  wrongs.  We  commend  him,  heartily,  for  it.  He  made  the  most  important 
point  in  all  of  this  and  it  must  be  underlined  and  emphasized:  "After  all, 
the  very  reason  the  schools  were  set  up  in  the  first  place  was  to  destroy 
our  languages,  culture  and  family  ties. 

Failure  to  compensate  for  these  wrongs  would  effectively  condone  them." 

The  time  for  being  polite  is  long  past. 

For  Prime  Minster  Paul  Martin  to  talk  about  transformative  change  and 
reconciliation  while  this  heinous  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  process 
unfolds  on  his  watch  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  The  Canadian  Bar  Association  and 
other  equally  distinguished  groups  have  warned  him  of  the  immorality  of  it 
all. 

For  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Anne  McLellan  to  parrot  the  party  line  in  the 
face  of  so  much  evidence  that  a travesty  of  justice  is  occurring  under  her 
nose  is  appalling. 

But  the  moral  issue  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  shameful  situation.  Has 
anyone  in  Ottawa  bothered  to  ask  how  the  Office  of  Indian  Residential 
School  Resolution  Canada  (OIRSRC)  can  justify  spending  so  many  millions  in 
administration  while  expending  so  little  on  doing  the  job  it  was  created 
to  do,  namely  compensating  victims  of  a state-run  attempt  at  genocide? 

The  AFN  has  documented  a case  where  a claimant  received  an  offer  of  $800 
to  settle.  The  government  paid  $28,000  in  administrative  costs  in  arriving 
at  that  piddling  amount.  The  AFN  reports  that  on  average  the  government  is 


spending  $7  for  every  dollar  given  in  settlement  in  the  lower  end 
categories , and  $3  for  every  dollar  for  the  higher  end  settlements.  That 
can  only  be  described  as  corrupt. 

"This  kind  of  extreme  waste,  where  millions  of  dollars  end  up  into  the 
pockets  of  everyone  but  those  who  deserve  it  most,  is  unconscionable.  In 
terms  of  waste  and  human  suffering,  the  gun  registry  and  the  sponsorship 
scandals  pale  by  comparison  to  this  boondoggle,"  Phil  Fontaine  told  the 
standing  committee  on  Aboriginal  Affairs. 

Yet  the  OIRSRC  survived  an  expenditure  review  that  has  so  far  managed  to 
find  $11  billion  in  bureaucratic  fat  to  trim.  One  is  forced  to  wonder  just 
how  thorough  or  honest  that  process  really  is. 

If  the  government  does  not  take  immediate  action  on  this  matter,  we 
would  urge  the  national  chief  and  all  national  Aboriginal  leaders  to 
boycott  the  first  ministers  meeting  scheduled  for  the  fall. 

To  sit  at  the  table  with  the  same  people  who  would  continue  to  do  this 
to  the  children  who  are  now  our  Elders  would  be  a betrayal  of  the  worst 
kind.  This  is  not  a matter  to  be  negotiated. 

It's  time  for  strong,  decent  and  decisive  action.  Any  leader  who  can't 
provide  it  should  step  aside. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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New  leader  suspends  chief 
By  LEVI  PULKKINEN,  Staff  Writer 
February  27,  2005 

Sauk-Suiattle  Police  Chief  Ernie  DeCoteau  was  put  on  paid  administrative 
leave  earlier  this  month  following  a change  in  leadership  within  the  tribe 
DeCoteau  says  he's  anticipating  additional  changes  in  the  Darrington-based 
tribe,  and  his  own  job  could  be  on  the  line. 

DARRINGTON  - A shift  in  leadership  at  the  Sauk-Suiattle  Indian  Tribe  has 
left  the  tribe's  police  chief  of  19  years  wondering  if  he  still  has  a job. 

Longtime  Tribal  Chairman  Jason  Joseph  was  defeated  in  the  tribe's  Dec. 

11  election  by  Gloria  Green,  a tribal  council  member.  Since  then,  life  on 
the  23-acre  reservation  has  been  been  changing  for  some  tribal  employees. 

Green  first  defeated  Joseph  in  an  election  for  a spot  on  the  tribal 
council.  Following  the  election,  the  seven-member  council  appointed  Green 
chairwoman  by  a 4-3  vote. 

On  Feb.  10  - two  months  after  taking  office  - Green  put  Sauk-Suiattle 
Police  Chief  Ernie  DeCoteau  on  paid  administrative  leave,  after  a 
contentious  search  of  a reservation  home. 

Now,  DeCoteau  says  Green  is  preparing  to  push  out  tribal  employees 
supportive  of  the  former  chairman  and  change  tribal  policies  to  benefit 
her  kin. 

"The  whole  organization  is  in  turmoil,"  DeCoteau  said.  "Everybody's 
saying,  'I  don't  know  if  I have  a job  today  or  tomorrow.'" 

Recognized  in  1975,  the  Sauk-Suiattle  tribe  has  84  acres  of  land  in 
Skagit  and  Snohomish  counties.  To  join  the  tribe,  members  must  prove  they 
are  at  least  one-quarter  Native  American  and  show  they  are  the  descendants 
of  ancestral  Native  Americans  who  inhabited  the  Sauk  Valley  when  the  1942 
Census  was  taken. 

The  tribe  is  governed  by  a seven-member  council,  which  appoints  a tribal 
chairman  each  year.  Any  of  the  tribe's  237  members  of  voting  age  may  vote 
in  the  election. 

DeCoteau  said  he  and  Green  were  never  on  good  terms  during  during  his 
19-year  tenure  as  police  chief  - his  wife  is  former  Chairman  Joseph's  aunt 
and  the  two  families  have  a long-standing  rivalry. 


Green,  her  family  and  allies  had  tried  to  force  DeCoteau  out  of  office 
twice  before,  DeCoteau  said.  Then,  on  Feb.  10,  Green  sent  DeCoteau  a 
letter  informing  him  he  had  been  placed  on  paid  administrative  leave  until 
further  notice. 

"Your  badge,  weapon,  keys,  cell  phone,  and  vehicle  (need)  to  be  turned 
in  immediately,"  Green  said  in  the  letter  to  DeCoteau. 

Green  has  not  publicly  stated  a reason  for  suspending  DeCoteau  and 
would  not  discuss  the  case  in  detail.  But  she  did  say  the  matter  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  investigation. 

An  investigator  with  the  agency  has  been  brought  in  from  another  office 
to  review  the  tribe's  law  enforcement  program,  said  Judy  Joseph, 
superintendent  of  the  BIA's  Everett  office. 

"They  requested  that  we  come  in  and  review  the  program, " Joseph  said. 

Joseph  said  it  was  unclear  what  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  would 
be,  but  she  said  the  investigator  was  looking  at  issues  beyond  DeCoteau' s 
suspension . 

DeCoteau  said  he  hasn't  been  told  why  he  is  no  longer  leading  the  five- 
officer  department,  but  he  said  that  he  believes  family  rivalry  is  at  the 
heart  of  it. 

"They  just  don't  like  me,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  why." 

DeCoteau  said  an  incident  days  before  he  was  suspended  may  have  prompted 
Green  to  ask  for  his  badge. 

On  Feb.  8,  DeCoteau  accompanied  Janice  Enick,  a tribal  housing  authority 
worker,  to  a tribal  residence  where  two  girls  were  baby-sitting,  according 
to  a daily  police  log  filed  by  DeCoteau. 

Enick  had  been  told  the  guardian  of  one  of  the  baby  sitters  was 
concerned  there  might  be  boys  at  the  house,  according  to  a statement  filed 
by  Enick. 

Enick  and  DeCoteau  arrived  at  the  house  at  about  8:40  p.m.  What  happened 
next  varies  depending  on  who  is  asked. 

According  to  statements  given  by  Enick  and  DeCoteau,  they  were  invited 
into  the  house  by  one  of  the  teenage  baby  sitters  after  knocking  on  the 
door.  Once  inside,  according  to  Enick' s statement,  DeCoteau  determined 
that  no  boys  were  in  the  house  and  left. 

A Feb.  9 letter  to  the  tribal  council  gives  a slightly  different  account 
of  the  night. 

Anna  Price,  who  was  baby-sitting  at  the  house,  said  in  her  letter  to  the 
council  that  Enick  and  DeCoteau  entered  the  house  without  permission  then 
accused  the  girls  of  sheltering  a teenage  boy  at  the  home. 

DeCoteau  said  he  believes  the  incident  may  have  angered  Green  because 
she  has  familial  ties  to  one  of  the  teens  involved. 

For  his  part,  DeCoteau  said  he  was  simply  doing  his  job  by  escorting  a 
child  services  worker  on  an  Indian  Child  Welfare  call. 

"I  can  get  fired  for  not  responding  to  those,"  DeCoteau  said. 

Green  declined  requests  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  did  say  that  she  and 
others  are  "trying  to  make  needed  changes"  in  the  tribal  government. 

"There  are  things  that  need  to  change  here,"  Green  said.  "It's  just 
getting  things  to  a business-type  level." 

DeCoteau  said  he  expects  suspensions  or  layoffs  will  soon  be  handed  out 
to  other  tribal  employees,  including  some  who,  unlike  DeCoteau,  are  tribal 
members.  He  said  he  believes  those  closest  to  former  Chairman  Joseph  will 
be  the  first  to  go. 

For  his  part,  DeCoteau  said  he  will  likely  appeal  his  suspension  and  may 
file  a lawsuit  against  the  tribe  if  he's  not  allowed  to  return  to  work.  He 
said  he  believes  he  is  being  disciplined  without  cause. 

"In  the  Sauk-Suiattle  constitution  ...  it  says,  'We'll  abide  by  the  state 
constitution,'"  he  said.  "My  rights  have  been  violated." 

Levi  Pulkkinen  can  be  reached  at  360-416-2138 
or  by  e-mail  at  levip@skagitvalleyherald.com 
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Shiloh  Edsitty  Back  In  The  Custody  Of  His  Foster  Family 
March  1,  2005 

It  is  a happy  ending  for  13-year-old  boy  who  has  been  through  a lifetime 
of  experiences  in  just  the  past  few  months.  A judge's  ruling  puts  Shiloh 
Edsitty  back  with  the  foster  family  he's  known  most  of  his  life.  This, 
after  surviving  the  brutal  attack  that  killed  his  mother.  News  3's  Kori 
Chambers  reports  on  how  today's  ruling  came  about. 

The  decision  was  for  permanent  guardianship.  It  took  some  time  and 
separate  investigations  to  come  to,  but  in  the  end  the  judge,  the  Navajo 
nation,  Shiloh  Edsitty  and  his  new  legal  guardian  all  came  to  the  same 
conclusion . 

"It  was  really  cool,  man.  That  was  better  than  cool,  it  was  great."  13- 
year  old  Shiloh  Edsitty  left  family  court  with  something  to  celebrate.  "We 
just  signed  some  papers  and  I think  that  that's  all  we  have  to  do  at  this 
point  in  time."  The  foster  family  Shiloh  grew  up  with  will  be  the  family 
he  stays  with  after  what  has  been  several  very  long  months. 

They  began  with  the  brutal  knife  attack  that  killed  his  mother  and  ended 
with  the  question  of  where  this  young  boy  would  go  after  he  recovered. 
"He's  Navajo.  He  is  Navajo  and  as  Navajos,  our  cultural  practices  and 
values  are  very  important  to  us.  We  don't  want  our  children  to  lose  their 
identity."  Those  concerns  initially  pitted  the  Navajo  nation  against 
Vivian  Powell,  the  non-Native  American  foster  mother  who  raised  Shiloh 
until  he  was  10. 

After  their  investigation,  the  tribe  withdrew  its  objections  and  the 
judge  ruled  in  Powell's  favor.  "She's  a good  home.  She's  a good  placement 
for  him  and  we  found  out  what  their  relationship  entailed,  because  we  had 
no  idea." 

All  of  this  means  that  Shiloh  can  finally  stop  worrying  about  his  future 
home,  and  focus  on  his  future  career.  "You're  13-years-old  and  you  have 
eight  cameras  here.  How  do  you  feel  about  that,  about  all  the  attention?" 

"Yes,  I'm  so  cool.  I'm  going  to  be  the  new  Johnny  Depp  next.  Yes,  I'm  a 
comedian.  I'm  going  to  Broadway  next." 

One  issue  is  Navajo  culture.  Powell  promised  that  Shiloh  will  have 
access  to  his  culture  and  his  family,  actually  moving  from  New  York  State 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  be  closer  to  reservation  and  relatives.  The  family  of 
Teresa  Tilden  came  to  court  and  said  they  agree  with  decision,  and  that 
it's  what  Shiloh's  mom  would  have  wanted. 

Today,  the  judge  apologized  to  the  Navajo  nation  in  court.  When  a Navajo 
child  like  Shiloh  becomes  a ward  of  the  state,  they  are  automatically 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  nation.  That  didn't  happen  in  this  case,  but 
in  the  end,  everyone  agreed  with  the  resolution. 

The  man  who  is  under  arrest  for  killing  Shiloh's  mother  is  James  Valdez. 
He's  charged  with  murder,  attempted  murder  and  assault  with  a deadly 
weapon.  He's  in  jail  awaiting  the  trial. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  WorldNow  and  KVBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Wellness  Court  provides  more  help  for  young  offenders 


By  Ellen  Thompson/Havre  Daily  News/ethompson@havredailynews.com 
March  3,  2005 

Thirty  days  of  probation  is  a common  punishment  doled  out  to  kids  caught 
using  drugs  or  alcohol  on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation.  Beginning  this 
month,  repeat  offenders  will  be  held  to  a higher  standard  and  given  more 
resources.  They  will  be  required  to  stay  sober  for  at  least  nine  months  in 
order  to  complete  a court-ordered  treatment  program. 

For  the  past  two  years,  tribal  courts  have  been  organizing  the  Chippewa 
Cree  Youth  Wellness  Court,  which  coordinates  social  service,  education, 
health  and  law  enforcement  resources. 

According  to  the  Wellness  Court  handbook:  "The  role  of  the  (Wellness 
Court)  team  is  to  assist  you  in  achieving  total  abstinence  from  drugs  and 
alcohol  and  to  help  break  the  cycle  of  drug  abuse." 

Kids  brought  to  Wellness  Court  will  begin  a four-phase  process.  Chief 
Dudge  Duane  Gopher  said.  They  will  be  required  to  attend  weekly  chemical 
dependency  counseling  sessions  and  participate  in  community  service  or 
cultural  activities.  Each  week,  they  will  also  undergo  drug  testing,  and 
their  progress  will  be  reviewed  in  front  of  their  peers  and  family  members 
in  a Wellness  Court  meeting.  Points  will  be  awarded  based  on  compliance, 
and  a participant  can  move  to  the  next  phase  in  the  program  after 
accumulating  enough  points  and  staying  sober. 

"Hopefully  they  can  learn  that  being  substance-free  is  actually 
achievable,"  Gopher  said. 

The  program  was  organized  with  a $300,000,  two-year  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Dustice,  awarded  in  2003. 

Holdups  have  pushed  back  the  program's  start  date,  and  Gopher  said  he 
thinks  the  state  basketball  championships  will  be  the  last  in  a line  of 
them.  The  Rocky  Boy  Morning  Stars  are  playing  in  the  state  C championship 
tournament  in  Belgrade  this  weekend,  and  the  Stars  will  play  for  a state 
championship  the  following  weekend  in  Great  Falls. 

Wellness  Court  will  open  after  the  tournaments  are  over. 

Youth  probation  officer  LaRissa  Denny  is  excited  about  the  program.  As 
part  of  their  training,  the  probation  officers  and  Gopher  have  practiced 
hypothetical  situations  and  observed  similar  court  programs  in  Missoula 
County  and  in  New  Mexico. 

One  thing  they  learned  is  that  each  youth  will  complete  the  program  at  a 
different  speed.  In  one  case,  it  took  a participant  18  months  to  complete 
one  phase.  Gopher  said. 

But  points  cannot  be  removed  as  punishment,  so  the  kids  are  always 
moving  forward.  There  are  punishments  for  failure  to  obey  the  rules,  such 
as  additional  community  service.  Fines  and  other  penalties  can  be  used  if 
needed.  Gopher  said. 

"We're  just  reorganizing  what  we  already  do,"  Denny  said.  The  benefit, 
she  added,  is  that  involvement  of  multiple  organizations  as  well  as  family 
members  will  be  more  consistent. 

The  court  will  be  responsible  for  everything  from  monitoring  a youth's 
performance  in  school  to  organizing  a Native  American  sweat  lodge  or  other 
cultural  activity. 

"We're  going  to  utilize  our  culture,"  said  Warren  Small,  juvenile  court 
counselor. 

Organizers  hope  that  among  the  many  resources  and  activity  choices,  each 
kid  will  find  something  that  works  for  him  or  her. 
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Tribes  win  decision  in  contract  support  cost  case 


March  2,  2005 

Tribal  leaders  declared  victory  on  Wednesday  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  unanimously  that  the  federal  government  must  uphold  its  promise  to 
fully  fund  self-determination  contracts. 

In  a 8-0  decision,  the  justices  held  that  federal  agencies  cannot  deny 
contract  support  costs  to  tribes  seeking  to  manage  federal  programs. 
Rejecting  every  single  defense  offered  by  the  government,  the  court  held 
that  self-determination  contracts  are  "legally  binding"  agreements  that 
are  no  different  from  any  other  contract. 

In  a case  involving  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Duck  Valley  Shoshone- 
Paiute  Tribes,  the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  argued  otherwise.  They 
said  contracts  under  the  landmark  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  were  "unique"  agreements  that,  unlike  government  contracts 
with  non-Indians  and  other  parties,  did  not  require  full  payment. 

But  the  court  responded  that  this  line  of  thinking  is  not  supported  by 
the  law.  "The  act,  for  example,  uses  the  word  'contract'  426  times  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  government's  promise,"  Justice  Stephen  G. 

Breyer  wrote  for  the  majority. 

And  neither  is  the  government's  refusal  to  pay  supported  by 
appropriations  acts  that  set  aside  lump  sums  of  money  to  fund  the 
contracts.  "Thus,  if  it  is  nonetheless  to  demonstrate  that  its  promises 
were  not  legally  binding,  it  must  show  something  special  about  the 
promises  here  at  issue,"  Breyer  wrote.  "That  is  precisely  what  the 
government  here  tries,  but  fails,  to  do." 

Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  praised  the  decision  as  a 
victory  for  all  of  Indian  Country.  The  tribe  contracts  health  programs 
from  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  had  been  awarded  $8.5  million  in 
damages  before  the  Bush  administration  took  the  case  to  the  high  court. 

"Through  the  years,  thousands  of  Native  American  families  were  denied 
health  care  because  the  government  refused  to  meet  their  contracted 
obligations,"  Smith  said  yesterday.  "Today  is  vindication  for  them  most  of 
all." 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  called  the 
ruling  "historic"  and  tribal  leaders  applauded  heavily  when  the  decision 
was  announced  yesterday  morning  at  the  NCAI  winter  session  in  Washington, 
D.C.  "This  case  was  simply  about  the  Indian  Health  Service  trying  to 
wriggle  out  of  its  responsibility  to  live  up  to  its  contractual  promises," 
he  said.  "The  Court  rightfully  found  that  they  can't  do  so."  Through  its 
joint  Supreme  Court  Project,  NCAI  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
submitted  a brief  to  back  up  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Tribal  officials  expect  the  decision  will  have  ripple  effects  throughout 
the  nation  as  tribes  from  Florida  to  New  Mexico  to  Idaho  have  been 
fighting  for  full  contract  support  costs  for  decades.  A class  action  suit 
against  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  had  been  put  on  held 
pending  resolution  from  the  top  court. 

The  Interior  Department  is  also  affected.  Tribes  seeking  to  control  more 
of  their  affairs  had  been  discouraged  from  doing  so  because  they  knew  they 
would  not  receive  all  of  the  money  promised  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

According  to  NCAI,  the  lack  of  full  funding  has  caused  a major  problem 
in  the  delivery  of  health,  education,  law  enforcement  and  other  services 
to  tribal  members.  Tribes  who  can  afford  to  do  so  supplement  contracts 
with  their  own  funds  while  others  must  limit  their  programs. 

The  shortfall  at  the  IHS  and  the  BIA  for  this  year  alone  is  estimated  at 
$142  million,  according  to  NCAI.  The  shortfall  is  not  disputed  by 
government  officials  --  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  the  director  of  the  IHS, 
testified  last  year  that  81  percent  of  contract  support  costs  went 
unfulfilled . 

Yet  Grim  and  others  have  argued  that  they  can't  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  contracts  because  doing  so  would  hurt  other  Indian  programs.  The  court 
yesterday  said  that  is  not  an  excuse  to  treat  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  any  different  from  non-Indian  contractors. 

"We  believe  it  important  to  provide  a uniform  interpretation  of  similar 
language  used  in  comparable  statutes,  lest  legal  uncertainty  undermine 
contractors'  confidence  that  they  will  be  paid,  and  in  turn  increase  the 


cost  to  the  government  of  purchasing  goods  and  services/'  Breyer  wrote  in 
the  unanimous  decision. 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia  wrote  a short  concurrence  to  state  that  he  agreed 
with  the  outcome  of  the  case.  He  disagreed,  however,  with  a small  part  of 
the  majority's  analysis  that  he  said  relied  too  much  on  a Congressional 
report  whose  value  "is  that  it  says  precisely  what  the  Court  wants." 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  did  not  participate  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  case  because  was  absent  from  the  oral  arguments  last 
November  due  to  his  treatment  for  thyroid  cancer.  The  court  has  said  he 
will  only  act  in  cases  he  missed  to  break  a tie. 
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Panel  charges  Passamaquoddy  inmates  abused 
Bangor  Daily  News 
March  2,  2005 

MACHIAS  - A Passamaquoddy  committee  is  alleging  that  the  Pleasant  Point 
Police  Department,  Washington  County  Sheriff's  Department,  Washington 
County  Jail  and  the  Maine  Department  of  Corrections  have  discriminated 
against  and  criminally  abused  jailed  tribal  members  from  the  Pleasant 
Point  Reservation.  The  tribe's  Criminal  Justice  Committee  and  an  outside 
criminologist  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee's  Criminal 
Justice  Program  made  a presentation  to  the  Pleasant  Point  Tribal  Governor 
and  Council  outlining  their  charges  on  Feb.  22.  The  AFSC  is  a faith-based 
peace  organization  headquartered  in  Philadelphia. 

Denise  Altvater  of  Pleasant  Point  and  Jamie  Bissonnette  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  addressed  the  impact  that  the  criminal  justice  system  is  having  on 
the  Pleasant  Point  community,  where  statistics  show  that  7.2  percent  of 
the  500  tribal  members  have  been  sentenced  to  state  prison  terms  within 
the  last  two  years.  That  compares  to  1.5  percent  of  the  general  population 
serving  time,  according  to  the  women's  study. 

Their  findings  reflect  more  than  18  months  of  research  and  interviews 
with  tribal  members  who  have  cycled  in  and  out  of  the  county  jail  and  the 
state  prison  in  the  last  two  years. 

"They  have  been  severely  traumatized  by  their  experience,"  Bissonnette 
said  during  the  presentation.  "Many  of  these  young  people  will  carry  the 
effects  of  this  experience  within  them  throughout  their  lives." 

Tribal  Gov.  Melvin  Francis  announced  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
special  council  to  investigate  how  drug  addiction,  crime  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  are  adversely  affecting  tribal  members,  particularly  young 
people. 

Most  dramatic  in  the  material  presented  was  the  case  of  Peter  Gabriel,  a 
father  of  six  who  died  in  2002  at  Down  East  Community  Hospital  after  being 
held  at  the  Washington  County  Jail.  A drug  user  with  advanced  diabetes  and 
an  amputated  leg,  Gabriel,  believed  to  be  40,  had  asked  repeatedly  for 
medical  attention  while  at  the  jail  for  his  leg,  which  had  become 
gangrenous . 

"The  requests  were  ignored.  By  the  time  [Gabriel]  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  it  was  too  late,"  said  a statement  released  Monday  from  the 
Pleasant  Point  Reservation. 

"Although  [Gabriel]  literally  served  a death  sentence  for  his  crime, 
there  [are]  others  who  had  clearly  been  violated  through  their  contact 
with  the  criminal  justice  system." 

A head  count  of  community  members  by  Altvater  and  Bissonnette  shows  that 
as  many  as  47  men  and  women  from  Pleasant  Point  have  served  time  in  the 
Washington  County  Jail  in  the  last  year.  Another  36  have  been  jailed  in 
state  prisons. 


The  numbers  could  not  be  verified  by  Washington  County  Hail  records,  the 
women  said,  because  they  were  told  that  prisoners'  races  are  not  tracked. 

Once  within  the  Washington  County  Jail,  the  women  assert.  Pleasant  Point 
members  face  conditions  that  include  extreme  overcrowding,  intrusive  strip 
searches  and  sexual  abuse  of  women.  Three  women  told  Bissonnette  of  sexual 
harassment  at  the  hands  of  guards,  and  two  of  those  women  spoke  of  rape. 

Reached  Tuesday  morning,  Joseph  Tibbetts,  the  Washington  County  sheriff, 
said  he  had  no  comment  on  the  allegations.  He  said  that  the  call  from  a 
reporter  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  Pleasant  Point  inquiries  and 
concerns . 

Both  Altvater  and  Bissonnette,  however,  said  they  had  spoken  with  the 
sheriff  about  four  months  ago.  Bissonnette  said  she  also  sent  the  sheriff 
a letter  outlining  her  concerns. 

After  finding  the  sheriff  unavailable  each  time  Bissonnette  called,  the 
women  finally  connected  with  him  to  set  up  an  appointment  to  visit  the 
jail.  The  women  canceled  their  appointment  with  the  sheriff  and  Robert 
Gross,  Washington  County's  jail  supervisor,  when  they  learned,  through 
interviews  on  the  reservation,  of  more  egregious  situations  at  the  jail. 

Initially  "we  wanted  to  talk  about  overcrowding  and  the  lack  of  programs 
in  the  jail  for  people  who  are  detoxing  without  medical  treatment," 
Altvater  said.  "But  then  some  of  the  allegations  turned  to  a more  serious 
nature,  and  we  decided  it  might  not  be  a good  idea  at  that  time  to  see  the 
sheriff. " 

Sheriff  Tibbetts  did  not  return  a follow-up  call  Tuesday  about  the 
report.  Gross  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  on  Tuesday. 

The  women  decided  last  week  to  go  public  with  their  work  after  two 
Pleasant  Point  women,  one  on  probation  and  the  other  10  months  into  the 
Washington  County  Adult  Drug  Treatment  Court  program,  recently  were  sent 
to  state  prison  for  violations  to  serve  out  their  sentences. 

"So  many  people  are  being  criminalized  for  being  drug  addicts,"  Altvater 
said  in  an  interview  Tuesday. 

"There  was  a sense  of  urgency  to  this  whole  thing,"  after  the  two  women 
became  the  third  and  fourth  Pleasant  Point  women  to  be  imprisoned  since 
January,  Altvater  said.  "We  want  to  get  the  word  out." 

The  new  Criminal  Justice  Commission  intends  to  investigate  a number  of 
areas.  These  include  legal  representation  for  tribal  members;  probation 
from  tribal  and  state  courts;  enforcement  of  probation;  drug  court;  and 
documentation  of  conditions  in  the  Washington  County  Jail. 

The  commission  also  would  work  toward  establishing  a local  probation 
officer's  position  for  an  American  Indian,  and  for  a public  defender's 
office  within  Maine. 

Already  the  Pleasant  Point  community  has  the  promise  from  the  Tribal 
Council  for  funding  for  two  members  to  obtain  paralegal  certification  in 
order  to  advocate  for  tribal  members  in  the  state  prisons  and  county  jail, 
or  assist  others  being  processed  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

That  promise  came  at  the  close  of  the  Feb.  22  hearing. 

"I  feel  so  positive  that  we  can  make  some  steps  in  helping  the  native 
people,"  said  Bissonnette,  herself  of  Mohawk  and  Lakota  descent. 

"The  reason  we  felt  the  committee  needed  to  be  recognized  as  a council 
is  that  we  are  moving  from  a level  of  collecting  reports  to  fact  finding. 
We  need  to  find  a way  out  of  these  problems.  The  one  overwhelming  impetus 
is  that  these  problems  are  affecting  the  tribe  in  a huge  and 
disproportionate  way,"  she  said. 

Bissonnette,  a 30-year  criminologist,  has  served  as  the  New  England 
director  for  the  Criminal  Justice  program  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  since  1996. 

Altvater  herself  has  worked  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
for  12  years,  mostly  advocating  for  Maine's  Indian  youth.  From  her  home  at 
Pleasant  Point,  she  oversees  youth  programs  for  Maine's  five  reservations . 
- Katherine  Cassidy,  kcassidy@downeast.net. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bangor  Daily  News. 
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IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
March  1,  2005 

South  Dakota  Equal  Justice  Commission 

to  Hold  Hearings  in  Eastern  South  Dakota  Communities 

The  South  Dakota  Equal  Justice  Commission  will  hold  hearings  in  four 
eastern  South  Dakota  communities  in  an  effort  to  identify  racial  and 
ethnic  disparities  in  the  South  Dakota  Judicial  System.  The  eleven- 
member  Commission,  which  was  formed  by  the  South  Dakota  Supreme 
Court  to  identify  and,  where  possible,  resolve  unfair  treatment  of 
minorities,  will  conduct  a series  of  hearings  in  March.  Hearings 
are  planned  for  March  15th  in  Lower  Brule  and  Ft.  Thompson,  March 
16th  in  Lake  Andes,  and  March  17th  in  Sioux  Falls. 

The  March  hearings  are  the  last  in  a series  of  hearings  that  have 
been  held  throughout  the  state  since  last  year.  Thus  far,  the 
Commission  has  traveled  to  seven  South  Dakota  communities,  including 
Vermillion,  Sisseton,  McLaughlin,  Eagle  Butte,  Mission,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Rapid  City  to  take  testimony  from  the  public  about  their 
experiences  as  minorities  in  the  SD  court  system. 

After  concluding  its  hearings,  the  Commission  will  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  various  alternatives  for 
ensuring  equal  justice  in  the  state  court  system.  According  to  the 
SD  Supreme  Court  Order  creating  the  Commission,  such  measures  may 
include  guidelines,  standards,  procedures,  judicial  education,  or 
proposed  legislation. 

The  public  is  encouraged  to  attend  the  hearings  and  offer  their 
ideas  for  improving  justice  in  the  South  Dakota  Judicial  System. 

PUBLIC  HEARING 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  EQUAL  JUSTICE  COMMISSION 

The  South  Dakota  Equal  Justice  Commission  will  be  meeting  in  your 
community  to  listen  to  your  views  about  the  South  Dakota  Judicial 
System. 

A recent  study  indicated  that  Native  Americans  make  up  a 
disproportionately  high  share  of  the  prison  population  in  South 
Dakota.  WHY  IS  THIS?? 

HELP  IMPROVE  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  COURT  SYSTEM 


March  15th 
Tuesday 

9:00  AM  - 12:00  noon 
Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe 
Council  Chambers 
Lower  Brule,  SD 


March  15th 
Tuesday 

1:30  PM  - 4:30  PM 
Community  Building 
Ft.  Thompson,  SD 


March  16th 
Wednesday 


9:00  AM  - 3:00  PM 
4-H  Building 
Lake  Andes,  SD 


March  17th 
Thursday 

9:00  AM  - 3:00  PM 
Multi-Cultural  Center 
515  North  Main 
Sioux  Falls,  SD 

- "RE:  Rustywire:  A Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Woman"  

Date:  Tue,  Han  25  12:41:09  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : LIVING  ON  THE  EDGE" 

Living  on  the  Edge:  A Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Woman 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  morning  came  like  any  other,  but  today  it  was  cloudy.  The  kids  got 

off  to  school  early,  it  was  a rush  because  they  ran  out  of  a few  clean 

clothes.  There  wasn't  enough  money  for  the  washing  machine,  so  a few  items 
washed  by  hand  last  night  are  still  hanging  from  the  shower  door  not  dry 
enough  to  wear.  The  kids  have  to  find  something  that  doesn't  look  bad  or 
dirty  at  least  for  the  day.  They  make  it  to  school.  My  son  asked  for 
pencil  to  use  at  school  and  searching  through  the  house  one  could  not  be 
found.  There  is  no  change  anywhere  in  the  house,  it  was  spent  days  ago  for 

toilet  paper  so  he  will  have  to  find  one  somewhere,  somehow  he  will  manage. 

The  cost  of  single  pencil  can  break  a budget  when  you  don't  have  anything 
to  buy  it  with.  How  can  this  be  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  this  way,  all 
these  kids  and  no  money. 

The  old  ghost  it  outside  it  needs  a little  work,  the  guy  I bought  it 
from  said  it  was  good  for  $200  and  so  we  use  it  Yesterday  there  was  a call 
at  work  and  this  guy  from  the  bank  told  me  that  the  car  was  theirs  and  it 
had  not  been  paid  for  and  was  two  years  behind  in  payments.  He  wants  me  to 
bring  it  over  to  the  bank  and  leave  it  there,  but  how  can  I,  it  is  my  only 
transportation . I already  the  answer  they  are  going  to  have  to  come  and 
pick  it  up  and  I will  give  it  to  them,  but  I'll  use  it  for  now  until  then. 

I won't  think  about  it  right  now,  it  can  wait  till  later.  I don't  know 
what  we  will  do  without  a car. 

Work,  another  day  doing  small  things,  nothing  special,  just  enough  to 
draw  the  next  check.  There  was  school  and  remembering  everything  back  then 
it  went  well,  go  to  college  they  said  you  will  go  far,  but  it  seems  as  if 
it  could  never  get  off  the  ground,  my  life,  my  dreams  and  so  here  it  goes 
another  day  beginning  with  work,  just  a job,  any  job  and  not  enough  pay, 
but  at  least  it  is  work. 

Pow  wow  time  is  here,  dreaming  of  dancing,  more  than  that  to  refill  my 
soul.  Dancing  and  listening  to  the  singers  is  an  escape  for  even  a few 
hours,  it  is  just  a moment  in  time.  Where  is  my  partner?  All  the  promises 
and  dreams  of  youth,  we  were  gonna  do  this  and  that,  travel  to  California, 
buy  a house,  have  a few  horses,  but  we  don't  even  have  each  other  anymore. 

Yesterday  we  worked  for  the  American  dream,  but  we  could  not  find  it  and 
so  with  little  pay  and  no  work,  our  credit  has  gone  down  the  drain.  A 
simple  loan  for  the  bank  for  $300  is  an  impossible  mountain  to  climb,  and 
so  you  look  at  from  the  base  and  walk  on  by  and  say  it  too  will  pass,  but 
the  clothes,  announcements  and  dress  for  a high  school  graduation  become 
another  day  to  get  through,  somehow  it  to  will  pass. 

These  hopes,  lives  and  desires  of  youth  have  faded  with  my  youth  and  now 
the  lines  of  age  and  lost  dreams  leave  their  mark.  Where  do  you  go  to  tell 
someone  that  the  cost  of  pencil  is  beyond  reach,  that  basics  like  rent, 
soap  and  lights  are  a luxury.  Rent  is  a month  behind  and  where  the  money 
come  is  a question  that  has  no  answer.  Reservation  life  looks  good  over 
the  rainbow  from  here  in  the  city.  I don't  know  you  think  maybe  sometimes 


giving  up  your  children  to  the  state  is  the  answer,  to  them  it  is  a sign 
you  don't  care  but  really  when  you  live  it  sometimes  it  all  you  have  to 
give,  at  least  they  will  have  a bed  and  food.  They  won't  need  me,  they  are 
tough  and  can  survive. 

Here  now,  the  work  is  gone  and  solace  and  strength  are  a drink  away. 

What  I can't  remember  your  name,  where  are  you  from?  Oh,  yes,  a skin  like 
me,  nice  to  meet  you?  Would  you  mind  buying  me  a drink,  bro... 

She  sat  at  the  bar,  she  was  an  Indian  woman  about  30,  her  hair  fixed 
days  ago  and  her  demeanor  like  a woman  lost  and  so  she  sat  without  a place 
in  the  sun  desolate  of  life,  dreams  and  children  lost  to  state  custody. 
This  conversation  I had  last  night  and  it  brought  home  to  me  that  many  of 
our  own  suffer  and  find  no  escape.  I don't  know  what  we  can  do  sometimes 
it  is  too  much  to  do.  She  smiled  at  me  and  it  was  a weak  smile  and  my 
heart  cried  for  her  because  as  she  sat  there  she  was  my  mother,  my  sister, 
my  aunts  and  the  daughters  of  our  grandmothers....  a touch  of  reality  in 
urban  life. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  7 March,  2005  02:24  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  7-13 

MALAKI 

March 

Nana 

7 

Give  to  the  land  more  than  you  take. 

8 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  neverending. 

9 

On  any  great  journey,  be  guided  by  the  stars,  na  hoku. 

10 

Learn  of  the  world  around  you,  and  in  the  learning,  . . . find 
yourself. 

11 

Honor  the  memory  of  your  ancestors,  your  kupuna. 

12 

Every  life  is  precious;  every  spirit  unique  and  irreplaceable. 

13 

A Journey  of  the  spirit  is  never  truly  finished  --  its  paths 
continually  unfold  before  us. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Spiritdove  Verse:  Forest  World"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Verse:  Forest  World 

Forest  World 

by  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 

Rich,  sweet  earth,  fragrant  gentle  grasses,  soft  mosses,  rotting  leaves 
cushion  steps  releasing  comfort  smell--tiny  mushrooms  cling  to  life  in 
polka-dot  clusters  beneath  fallen  grandfather  tree.  Still  waters  reflect 
seasons,  lending  continuation,  beauty  to  forest  world.  Sunlight  bathes 
all  things,  warmth  sparkles  over  wind  touched  leaf  and  tree  in  whispered 
song  creating  dance.  Birds  swoop  and  soar  in  unseen  wind  slides  singing 
eternal  songs  soothing  minds  in  newfound  peace.  Deer  quiet  as  air. 


graceful  as  white  floating  clouds  glide  on  unseen  wings.  Squirrel  quick 
as  rain  frolics  in  unexpected  pleasure  at  pinecone  windfall.  Still 
waters  reflect  life,  lending  joy,  contentment  to  forest  world. 

Copyright  c.  1982,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  7 Mar  2005  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


RedNation,  Inc.  In  Conjunction  with  Members  of 

The  Coalition  of  Historical  Trekkers 

Present  the  First  Annual  RedNation  Intertribal  Powwow 

March  11  - 12  - 13,  2005 

at  The  Clinton  Farms  Nature  Preserve 

Ephesus  Church  Road  - Winston,  GA 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Joyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Badwater 

All  Drums  Welcomed 

There  will  be  Night  Drumming. 

Gates  Open  at  10  am  and  Close  at  6 pm. 

Free  Parking  and  Free  Admission 

Native  Crafts  and  Vendors,  Primitive  Camp  with  Native  Skills  and 
Black  Powder  Demonstrations. 

Camping  Available 

No  Guns,  Drugs,  Alcohol,  or  Politics  Allowed 
For  More  Info  Contact: 

Ed  Nichols 
770-489-7263 
vikingbunch@aol . com 

From  Atlanta,  GA  take  US  Interstate  Hwy.  20  west.  Exit  on  Post 
Road.  Turn  left.  Turn  right  on  Ephesus  Church  Road.  Clinton 
Farms  is  approx.  2 1/2  miles  on  right. 


Native  Solutions  Presents  the 
7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  23  - 24,  2005 

Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
Saturday  10  am  to  7 pm  - Grand  Entry  11  am. 
Sunday  10  am  to  6 pm  - Grand  Entry  12  pm 

Admission : 

Adults  $5.00 

Elders  65  and  up  and  Children  12  and  under  Free 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Headman:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Headlady:  Jackie  Dean 

M.C. : Gary  Smith 

A.D. : Buck  Tucker 

Head  Veteran:  Jerry  'Smitty'  Smith 


All  Dancers  Welcome 
All  Drums  Welcome 
NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 
For  more  information: 

Tony 

256-835-0110 
Mark  or  Ruth 
256-820-6315 

ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

Directions:  1-20  Exit  185  going  westbound,  turn  right  at  the  end  of 
the  exit;  take  a right  at  Shoney's.  Powwow  will  be  on  the  right  just 
past  Days  Inn. 

Vendors  By  Invitation  Only 


2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Old  Mill  Pond  Aragon,  GA. 

April  30  - May  1,  2005 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Doyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers 
Guest  Drum:  Webequie  Redstone  Singers 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Gates  Open  at  10  am 

Gate  fee  is  $2  per  person.  Under  10  Free 
Grand  Entry  at  Noon  on  Saturday  and  1 pm  on  Sunday 
Primitive  Camping  Only  - Generators  off  by  11  pm 
Pets  must  be  on  a leash. 

ALCOHOL,  DRUGS,  AND  POLITICS  STRICKLY  FORBIDDEN 


April  01-  02-  03,  2005 
Moulton,  AL 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Moulton,  AL. 

Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial  Indian  Festival  & Homecoming 

April  1st  through  3rd  , 2005 
Admission .... 

$3.00  per  day  or  $5.00  per  weekend. 

All  dancers  with  or  in  regalia  ...Free 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  ..Free 
Seniors  65  and  older  . . Free 
Handicapped  ....Free 

All  dancers.  Drums,  Singers,  Veterans,  and  Youth  groups,  and 
the  general  public  is  invited.  All  mental  health  consumers  and  their 
families  are  especially  invited  to  visit  our  "HCWC"  booth 
For  more  information  contact: 

Klieta  Bagwell  256-292-3584  email:  kbagwell@cric . org 

Number  of  vendors  20 

Number  of  food  booths... 2 

All  vendors  please  call,  write,  or  e-mail  for  applications 
e-mail  Klieta  Bagwell  at  kbagwell@cric .org 
Fax  256-292-3470 
phone  256-292-3584 

address;  CRIC,  1050  County  Road  67  : Moulton,  AL  35650 
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Man.  11-13:  RedNation  Intertribal  Powwow 
At  Clinton  Farms  Nature  Preserve,  Winston,  GA 


Host  Drum:  Badwater 
Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 
Head  Lady:  Wihuna  "Fire"  Doyner 
Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

There  will  be  night  drumming  at  this  event.  Parking  & admission  are 
free.  Camping  is  available. 

Getting  there:  take  1-20  west  from  Atlanta;  exit  onto  Post  Road  going 
left;  turn  right  onto  Ephesus  Church  Road.  Clinton  Farms  is  2.5  miles  on 
the  right. 

Info:  Ed  Nichols  (770)  489-7263  or  vickingbunch@aol.com. 

<><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 

Mar.  19:  First  Annual  Hohenwald  Arrowhead  Roadshow 

At  Memorial  Park  in  Hohenwald,  TN,  from  10:30am  until  5:00pm.  This 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Lewis  County  Historical  Society  & will  feature 
archaeologists  Guy  Weaver  of  Weaver  and  Associates,  LLC  of  Memphis,  Mark 
Norton  of  Pinson  Mounds  Archaeological  Park,  and  Dohn  Broster  of  the 
Tennessee  Division  of  Archaeology. 

Admission : 

$5.00  - adults;  children  under  12  admitted  free. 

Exhibitors  admitted  free.  Vendor  spaces  for  sale  of  items  related  to  the 
theme  are  $25.00. 

Archaeologists  will  offer  free  inspection  & dating  of  arrowheads, 
projectile  points  & other  pre-historic  Native  American  artifacts. 
Archaeologists  will  NOT  give  appraisals  of  artifacts  & NO  ARTIFACTS  will 
be  sold  on  the  premises.  Lectures  will  be  scheduled  throughout  the  day. 

Info:  Annette  Peery  (931)  796-3366  or  apeery@mlec.net. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  March  5,  2005 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  March  5,  2005 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MARCH  2005 

March  25-27,  2005:  40th  annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association 
(FIHA)  Powwow 

Location:  Savannas  Recreation  Area,  1400  Midway  Road,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
Contact:  772-337-3368,  email  flg8r@aol.com 


March  2005:  31st  Annual  Denver  March  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  CO 

Event  Detail:  Hundreds  of  Native  American  dancers  and  musicians  from 
70  or  more  tribes  gather  at  this  annual  event  to  compete  and  demonstrate 
their  talents  for  delighted  spectators,  Indian  and  non-Indian  alike. 
Besides  the  dancing  and  drumming,  there  is  plenty  of  authentic 
Native  American  food  to  sample,  and  numerous  arts  and  crafts  stalls  to 
browse. 

Contact:  303-934-8045 
APRIL  2005 

April  1-2,  2005:  5th  Annual  Contest  Scholarship  Pow-Wow 
Location:  lay  High  School  (old  gym),  Monroe  Street,  lay  OK  74346 
Event  Detail:  Special  Guest  of  Honor:  lake  Chanate,  Head  Man:  Sonny  Hawk, 
Head  Lady:  Nahyesah  Wagnon,  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  loey  Bread, 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Rob  Daugherty,  Arena  Director:  Dude  Blalock, 

Color  Guard:  Talking  Leaves  lob  Corp,  Host  Northern  Drum:  Little  Thunders 
Host  Southern  Drum:  Riverside  Boyz;  Friday  - Gourd  Dancing  6pm, 

Grand  Entry  7pm,  Contests  7-llpm,  Saturday  - 

Scholarship  Interviews  9am-Noon,  Gourd  Dancing  2-5pm,  Supper  Break  5pm, 
Gourd  Dancing  6pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm,  Contests  7-llpm; 

Two  $750  Scholarships  Will  Be  Awarded 
(guidelines  and  application  available  on  request); 

Booth  Space  Available  (call  for  application);  FREE  & OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC! 
Contact:  Wade  Blevins  or  Shari  Kamp, 
phone:  Wade  (918)  231-6378  Shari  (918)  253-6357, 
email:  jayjellybean@yahoo.com 

April  1-3,  2005:  4th  Annual  First  Nations  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Indiana  University  Field  House,  17th  Street  & Fee  Lane, 

Bloomington,  IN  47408 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Leonard  Malatare  (Salish)  of  Chicago,  AD-  TBA,  HMD-  TBA 
HLD-  Kelly  Pawnee  Dukepoo  (Hopi)  of  London,  KY, 

Flag  Bearers:  Indiana  University  ROTC  Color  Guards  of  Bloomington,  IN. 

All  Native  Drums  and  Native  Dancers  Welcome. 

Contact:  Wesley  Thomas,  PhD  (Navajo),  phone:  812-855-3862, 
email:  fniu@indiana.edu 

April  1-3,  2005:  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Locatioin:  Fort  McCoy,  FL 

Event  Detail:  Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Contact:  Michael,  phone:  513-423-8866/extl03 

April  2,  2005:  14th  Annual  Light  the  Lodge  Powwow 
Location:  Directions  on  website.  Follow  signs  to  powwow. 

University  of  Connecticut  at  Gampel  Pavilion,  Storrs,  CT 
Event  Detail:  ll:00am-5:00pm.  Grand  Entry  at  Noon  Adults:  $4, 

Students:  $3,  Seniors/Children  under  10:  $2  Vendors  welcome, 
please  call  first.  Come  take  part  in  the  Native  American  culture. 

There  will  be  drumming,  dancing,  and  singing. 

Taste  authentic  native  food  and  purchase  native  crafts! 

Contact:  Erica  Berg,  phone:  203-530-0940,  email:  erica.berg@uconn.edu 

April  2,  2005:  1st  Annual  Skykomish  Valley  Indian  Education, 
Coastal/Plains  Gathering  of  Nations 

Location:  Monroe  Dunior  High  School,  1408  West  Main  St,  Monroe,  WA  98272 
Event  Detail:  Any  and  All  Pow  Wow  goers  welcome!  Traditional  Pow  Wow! 
First  Annual  Skykomish  Valley  Indian  Education, 

Coastal/Plains  Gathering  of  Nations,  Celebrating  Tomorrow's  Leaders  Today 
Saturday,  April  2,  2005.  4:00  PM  Opening  Coastal  Ceremony,  5:00  PM  Plains 
Grand  Entry,  11:00  PM  retire  the  colors. 

Contact:  Contact  Craig  Young  or  Mars  Miller, 

Skykomish  Valley  Indian  Education, 


Family  Liaison/coordinator  at  360-793-0279, 
on  email  millerm@monroe.wednet.edu 

April  2,  2005:  4th  Annual  UCI  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Irvine,  CA 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Earl  R.  Neconie,  KIOWA,  Host  Drums-  Red  House 
Contact:  Nikishna  Myron,  phone:  949-679-2989,  email:  aisa@uci.edu 

April  2,  2005:  Westwood  High  School  2nd  Annual  Social  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mesa,  AZ 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Gary  Tahmahkera-  Comanche, 

Headlady-  Sue  Sixkiller  - Cherokee,  Pima,  Tohono  O'odham, 

MC-  Gabriel  Ayala  - Yaqui,  Host  Drums-  Atsa'  Bitte  Singers  - 
Host  Northern  Drum.  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME! 

Pow  Wow  is  on  the  Westwood  Football  Field  or  in  the  gym 
in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

Specials:  Drum  Contest,  Grass  Dance,  Chicken  Dance,  Traditional  Dance, 
Golden  Age,  Tiny  Tots,  and  more  TBA. 

Vendors:  $25  for  Crafts  and  $75  for  Food 

Contact:  Priscilla,  phone:  480-472-4643,  email:  pabarehand@mpsaz.org 

April  2,  2005:  Circle  of  Nations  Indian  Association  21st  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  University  of  Minnesota  P.E.  Center,  East  2nd  Street, 

Morris,  MN  56267 

Event  Detail:  Free  Admission.  Vendors  are  welcome. 

No  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 

Meal  will  be  provided  for  all  dancers  and  drums. 

Contact:  Lisa  Rainbow  or  Mike  Miller,  phone:  320-589-6094, 
email:  millermr@mrs . umn . edu 

April  2,  2005:  Wunk  Sheek  Annual  Traditional  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Kohl  Center-  Nicholas  Johnson  Pavilion,  Dayton  St, 

Madison,  WI  53703 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries  at  1pm  and  7pm,  Feast  at  5pm. 

Giveaway  and  Massage  Therapy  for  dancers. 

THIS  EVENT  IS  FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Contact:  Nicole  Soulier,  phone:  608-262-5169, 
email:  wunksheek0203@yahoo.com 

April  2,  2005:  26th  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  McGee  Park  Memorial  Coliseum,  San  Juan  County  Fairgrounds  H 

WY  64,  Farmington,  NM  87401 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Darwin  St.  Clair,  AD:  Lee  Williams, 

Southern  Host  Drum:  Youngbird,  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Bill  Manus, 

Color  Guards:  Southern  Ute  Veterans  Association. 

Gourd  Dancing  at  11  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  Grand  Entries  at  1 p.m.  and  7 p.m. 

Art  & Crafts  Booths  Available. 

All  Dancers,  Drums,  Royalties  and  General  Public  Welcome. 

Contact:  Claudia  Garcia,  phone:  505-566-3321/3572, 
email : garciac@sanjuancollege.edu 

April  2-3,  2005:  4th  Annual  Spirit  of  Lee  Kic  Kee  Cherokee  & 

Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Minden  Fairgrounds,  Constable  St,  Minden,  LA  71055 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Dance,  Native  vendors  & food, 
outdoor  event  bring  lawn  chairs.  Indoors  for  inclimate  weather. 

Hotels  available. 

Contact:  Charles  Turner,  phone:  318-377-4806,  email:  turnl07@bellsouth.net 

April  8-10,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Firewalker's  Legacy  Hart  Springs  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hart  Springs  Campground,  CR  344  N of  SR  26,  Trenton,  FL  32693 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum  Family  Drum,  Head  Man  - Rick  Wilson, 

Head  Lady  - Pam  Wilson,  Jr  Head  Man  - TBA,  Jr  Head  Lady  - Kristin  Berry, 
Head  Veteran  - Grandpa  Doc,  AD  - TBA.  Native  food  by  Grill  on  Wheels. 
Stories  and  Music  by  Crystal  Woman. 


Friday  is  Childrens  Day  and  Paint  the  Pony  day. 

Admission  and  parking  are  free  to  public. 

All  dancers  in  regalia  and  their  families  camp  free  Thursday  through  Sunday 
Contact:  Helen  Three  Does  Blair,  phone:  352-463-7321, 
email:  blairbulls@aol.com 

April  8-10,  2005:  Annual  Powwow  on  the  Plaza  and  Flint  Knapping 
Location:  Moundville  Archeological  Park,  Mound  Parkway, 

Moundville,  AL  35474 

Event  Detail:  Headman  Bill  lolly,  Headlady  Valerie  Cooper, 

Host  Drum  Bad  Water.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Vendor  spaces  available. 

Contact : Ronnie  Headley,  205-426-4995,  email:  CherokeeTrader@aol.com 

April  9-10,  2005:  The  New  Faces  of  an  Ancient  People  Tradtional  Pow  Wow 
location:  Mount  Nittany  Middle  School,  Near  Hwy  322  and  Hwy  45, 

State  College,  Near  Penn  State  University,  PA  16802 

Event  Detail:  Host  Drum-  Maza  Napin,  Co-Host  Drum:  Many  Voice, 

Co-Host  WhiteHwak.  Head  Man  Dancer-lasper  Mithlo, Comanche . 

Head  Lady  Dancer-Amber  Powless ,Oneida/Lakota . 

Head  Veteran  Dancer-Roger  Campbell,  Dacotah.  Emcee-  Bill  Crouse,  Seneca. 
Arena  Director-Kenny  Irwin,  Arikara/Dacotah . 

Vendors  limited  to  25  this  year  and  must  make  application. 

Invited  drums  only.  Free  Admission  again- 
but  Donations  will  be  accepted  at  the  door. 

Day  money  for  dancers  paid  end  of  second  day. 

Contact:  John  Sanchez,  Pow  Wow  Coordinator,  phone:  814-863-7884, 
email:  apache@psu.edu 

April  15,  2005:  Rice  University  Native  American  Student  Association 
Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Rice  University,  6320  Main  Street,  Houston,  TX  77005 
Event  Detail:  See  web  site  for  details. 

Contact:  Elyse  Walker,  phone:  713-348-1209,  email:  ewalk@rice.edu 

April  15-17,  2005:  United  Cherokee  7th  Annual  Festival 
Location:  National  Guard  Armory,  Guntersville,  Alabama,  Creek  Path  Road, 
Guntersville,  AL  35976  Event  Detail: From  US  Hwy  431  in  Guntersville 
(at  the  Holiday  Inn)  take  AL  Hwy  79  South  .7/10ths  mile  to  Cherokee  Elem. 
School,  Turn  right  on  Willow  Beach  Rd., 

Turn  Left  on  Creek  Path  Road  to  Pow  Wow. 

All  mailed  documentation  should  be  sent  to  Pow  Wow  Committee, 

PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976. 

Contact:  Gina  Williamson,  phone:  256-582-2333, 
email:  ucanonline@bellsouth.net 

APRIL  16,  2005:  Honor  Powwow  for  Autumn  Moses 

Location:  Ponca  Tribal  Cultural  Ctr.,  White  Eagle,  OK  74601,  Ponca  City 
Event  Detail:  Autum  Moses  is  the  current  Ponca  Nation  Princess 
and  will  be  a contestant  in  the  Miss  Indian  World  competition 
at  the  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  in  April.  There  will  be  contest. 

All  drums  & royalty  welcome! 

Contact:  Dmoses,  phone:  918-762-3429,  email : hawatay61@yahoo . com 

April  16,  2005:  University  of  Wisconsin-Superior  American  Indian 
Student  Organization  16th  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Wessman  Arena,  UW-S,  Caitlin  Ave.  & 28th  St,  Superior,  WI  54880 
Event  Detail:  Wessman  Arena  in  Superior,  Wi. 

Grand  Entries  at  1 p.m.  and  7 p.m.  Feast  at  5 p.m. 

Contact:  Angie,  phone:  715-394-8007,  email:  niimimemengwaa@mail.com 

April  15-17,  2005:  39th  Annual  LIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  21544  Highway  190  E,  Robert,  LA  70455 
Event  Detail:  Dance,  Drum  and  LIHA  Princess  contests. 

Intertribal  and  Gourd  Dancing.  Stomp  Dance  Exhibition. 


All  Dancers,  Drums,  Lodges  and  Princesses  welcome. 

Host  Drum:  Otter  Trail;  MC:  Herbert  "Chick  Dog"  Johnson,  Dr.; 

AD:  Delbert  lohnson;  Head  Gourd:  Will  Tonemah; 

Head  Man:  Matthew  Rasonak'ohe  Montour;  Head  Lady:  Meredith  Printup; 

Head  Boy:  Bud  Bell;  Head  Girl:  Jo  Do  Printup; 

2004  LIHA  Princess:  Taywanee  Edmonds; 

LEH  Scholors:  Edmore  Green  and  Dee  White  Eye.  Drug  and  Alcohol  Free. 

Bring  lawn  chairs.  Sorry,  no  ice  chests. Traders  by  invitation  only. 
Admission:  $4.00  adults,  children  12  and  under  $2.00. 

For  camping  reservations  contact  Nita  (985)  345-9244. 

Contact:  Andi  Randazzo,  phone:  504-367-1375,  email:  andi4769@aol.com 

April  16-17,  2005:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 
Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 
Event  Detail:  This  Pow  Wow  was  started  by  the  Native  American  Students 
of  Washington  State  University  30  years  ago.  See  website  for  detail. 
Contact:  phone:  509-335-8676,  email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

April  16-17,  2005:  7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow,  Journey  Home 
Location:  Frisco  Native  American  Museum,  Hatteras  Island,  Frisco,  NC  27936 
Event  Detail:  On  ancient  ancestral  grounds. 

Dance  under  a canopy  of  trees  with  the  sound  of  shore  birds  blending  with 
the  drums.  Gates  open  at  10  am;  grand  entry  at  noon  both  days. 

Evening  dancing  Saturday  night.  Day  money,  dinner  on  Saturday  night. 
Contact:  Carl  Bornfriend,  phone:  252-995-4440, 
email:  bfriendl@mindspring.com 

April  16,  2005:  16th  Annual  American  Indian  Student  Association 
Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Minnesota  State  University,  Blakeslee  Stadium,  Mankato,  MN  56001 

Event  Detail:  16th  Annual  AISA  Traditional  Powwow 

Honoring  Graduating  Students.  Grand  Entries  at  1pm  and  7pm. 

Evening  meal  provided.  MC:  Chris  Mato,  Nunpa 
Host  Drum:  Midnite  Express.  Vendor  space  limited. 

NO  Drugs,  Alcohol,  or  firearms. 

Contact:  Erin,  phone:  507.382.1961,  email:  aisa@mnsu.edu 

April  17,  2005:  Modesto  Junior  College  Annual  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Modesto  Junior  College  East  Campus, 

435  College  Ave,  Modesto,  CA  95355 

Event  Detail:  10:00  am  -7:00  pm.  Host  Southern  Drum  Black  Eagle  Singers, 
Host  Northern  Drum  TBA,  Gourd  Singers  Kenneth  and  Howard  Cozad, 

MC  Tom  Phillips,  AD  Earl  Neconie,  Head  Elders  TBA, 

Head  Man  Eddie  Roubedeaux,  Head  Woman  Phenocia  Bauerle,  Head  Boy  TBA, 

Head  Girl  Cheyenne  Pico. 

ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME-  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  FREE. 

Contact:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory,  phone:  209-575-6770, 
email:  ivorye@yosemite . cc . ca . us 

April  22,  2005:  Bacone  College  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Bacone  College,  2299  Old  Bacone  Road,  Muskogee,  OK,  74403 
Event  Detail:  Celebrate  the  honoring  of  the  Bacone  Alumni  with  the 
Dedication  Of  the  New  Pow-Wow  Grounds.  Head  Drums:  Cozad  (southern), 

Redland  (northern).  Booth  space  avalible.  NO  FOOD!  30$  and  giveaway  item. 
1st  Annual  Fry  Bread  Eating  Contest. 

Contact:  Cedric  Sunray,  phone:  918-781-7312,  email:  sunrayc@bacone.edu 
April  22-24,  2005:  5th  Annual  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 

Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  110  Maim  St,  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum-  Mother  Earth  Beat  Co-host  Drum-  Black  Eagle  Spirit 
MC-  Frank  Brent  Head  Man-  John  Spirit  Wolf  Head  Lady-  Princess  Beth  Houtari 
Head  Veteran-  Barry  Redbird  Brown. 

Contact:  Kamama  Sutton,  phone:  270-965-9432,  email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 
April  22-24,  2005:  ASU ' s 19th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2005 


Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field , East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd  - Tempe,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

April  23,  2005:  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow 
Location:  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Contact:  (201)  587-9633 

April  23,  2005:  5th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park,  1398  General  Booth  Blvd,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm  (One  day  only).  MC  - Clark  Stewart, 

HM  - Dan  Garneaux,  HF  - Blain  Kelsey,  AD  - Thomas  "Feathers"  Lewis, 

Host  Drum  - Falling  Water,  Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers, 

Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Over  5,000  in  attendance  at  last  year's  event!! 
Dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  foods,  educational  displays  and  exhibits. 

FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!!  Vendor  spaces  limited. 

Contact:  Debra  Vick,  phone:  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  23-24,  2005:  1st  Annual  Wacipi  - Gathering  of  the  People 
Location:  Kentucky  State  University,  Frankfort,  KY 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry:  Sat.  12:00pm  & 7:00pm;  Sunday  1:00  to  5:00pm  / 
Day  money  for  dancers. 

Contact:  Sonya  Begay,  phone:  859-226-5081,  email:  tachinni@zeus.chapell.com 

April  23-24,  2005:  Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Oxford  Lake  Park,  401  McCullars  Ln,  Oxford,  AL  36203 
Event  Detail:  Native  American  Warrior  Soceity  and  Honor  Guard 
Times  Sat-10-7,  grand  entry  11:00;  Sun  10-6,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Admission  $5-adults,  elders  65  and  up  & children  12  and  under-free. 

Host  Drum-Aracoma  Lighting,  Headman-Tony  Walkingstick, 

Headlady-Dackie  Dean,  M/C-Gary  Smith,  A/D-BUck  Tucker, 

Head  Veteran-Ierry  "Smitty"  Smith.  All  Dancers  and  Drums  Welcome. 

Vendors  by  invitation. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth,  phone:  256-820-6315, 
email : ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 

April  23-24  2005:  Big  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Dorothy  Garret  Coliseum,  Horward  College,  Big  Spring,  TX  79720 
Contact:  Robert  Downing,  phone:  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@nts-online.net 

April  23-24,  2005:  American  Indian  Council  14th  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Boone  County  4-H  Fair  Grounds,  Lebanon,  IN  46038 
Event  Detail:  Dust  north  of  Indianapolis  on  1-65. 

Head  Veteran  Dancer:  George  Martin, 

Head  Man  and  Lady:  Bob  and  Sheila  Moody,  MC:  LeRoy  Malaterre. 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Kingfishers. 

Special  hotel  rate  is  available  at  the  Lebanon  Ramada  Inn. 

Trading  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Noadiah  Malott,  phone:  317-201-2776,  email:  aicindiana@yahoo.com 
April  23-24,  2005:  Chucalissa  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Chucalissa  Museum  Grounds,  1987  Indian  Village  Drive, 

Memphis,  TN  38109 

Event  Detail:  School  Day  is  Friday,  April  22,  9am-2pm. 

Grand  Entries:  Saturday  at  1 pm  & 6 pm,  Sunday  at  1 pm. 

MC:  Clint  Greene  (Oneida);  AD:  Cliny  Cayou  (Omaha); 

HMD:  Deremy  Printup  (Tuscarora);  HLD:  April  Cantrell  (Cherokee); 

Host  Drum:  Shoti  Ikbi  (Choctaw).  All  Drums  Welcome! 

All  Dancers  Welcome!  Bring  your  own  lawn  chair. 

No  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 

Contact:  Cubert  Bell,  phone:  901-785-3160,  email:  cbelll@memphis.edu 

April  23,  2005:  Native  American  Heritage  Day 

Location:  Graeme  Park,  859  County  Line  Rd.,  Horsham,  PA  19044 

Event  Detail:  10am-6pm  - FEATURING:  Grand  Entry  at  Noon. 


MC  -Vaughnda  Hilton,  Drum:  BLACK  HORSE  BUTTE,  Head  Man-  Andrew  Lyn  Dr., 
Head  Lady-  Brittaney  Burnett,  Miss  Native  Nations  2004,  Namorah  Byrd- 
Storytelling,  Appearance  by  Lakota  Son,  Flute  playing.  Singing  & Music, 
Champion  Native  Dancers,  Intertribal  Dancing,  Round  Dances, 

Hoop  Dancing  Demonstrations,  Kid's  Crafts  & Activities  llam-5pm. 

Vendors  fee  $75  before  March  31,  Food  Vendors  $200.  All  Welcome!!! 

Bring  Lawn  Chairs.  Admission  Charged  Call  (215)  343-0965  for  ticket  info. 
Contact:  Vaughnda  Hilton,  phone:  215-472-9996, 
email:  vaughnda@nativeweb.net 

April  28-30,  2005:  22nd  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Trader's  Market 
Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth, 

at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $140,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  22nd  Anniversary  World  Celebration! 

More  details  coming  soon! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 

April  30,  2005:  Elder  Services  Benefit  Powwow 
Location:  Cherokee  Nation  Cultural  Grounds,  Tahlequah,  OK  74465 
Event  Detail:  4 miles  south  of  Tahlequah, OK  on  Hwy  62 
behind  Sequoyah  High  School. 

Elder  Services  Benefit  Powwow  "Honoring  Our  Elders" 

all  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Elder  Conference  and  events. 

HMD  Robert  Soontay,HLD  Gloria  Matthews,  HS  Sidney  Moore, 

MC  Bryce  Washington, AD  Ira  Kauley,  HGD  Dohn  Scruggins, 

Color  Guard  Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. Gourd  Dancing  2:00pm 
Supper  Break  5:00-6:00pm,  Gourd  Dance  6:00-7:00pm  Grand  Entry  7:00pm. 

For  vendor  information  contact  918-456-0671  ext.  2627 
toll  free  1-800-256-0671  ext.  2627 

Contact:  Gwen  Goingsnake,  phone:  1-800-256-0671  ext.  2627, 
email:  ggoingsnake@cherokee.org 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  20th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Contact:  Theresa  Stewart,  phone:  310-206-7513,  email:  powwow@ucla.edu 
Event  Website 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Aragon,  GA 

Event  Detail:  PRIMATIVE  CAMPING  ONLY-  GENERATORS  OFF  BY  11PM- 
PETS  MUST  BE  LEASHED-  GATE  FEE:$2.00  PER  PERSON,  UNDER  10  FREE--- 
GATES  OPEN  10  AM  BOTH  DAYS- -GRAND  ENTRY: NOON  SATURDAY  --1  PM  SUNDAY- -- 
VENDORS  BY  INVATATION  ONLY- --ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
Contact:  DERRY  STROUP,  phone:  770-748-8816,  email:  jhawk2s@netscape.net 

April  30-May  1 2005:  NAIC  TN  Annual  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lick  Creek  Park,  Dover,  TN  37058 
Event  Detail:  From  Clarksville  or  Paris 

Follow  Hwy  79  to  the  red  light  in  front  of  Dover  Court  House. 

Turn  onto  Hwy  49  east.  Follow  49  to  Colson  Rd-  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Colson  Rd  to  the  Park  Entrance.  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Park  Rd  to  the  Pow  Wow  entrance  on  Left. 

Head  Man-  Doug  "Red"  Kirby,  Head  Lady-  Cynde  Cross, 

Head  Veteran-  Shawn  LongFeather,  Arena  Director-  Barry  RedBird  Brown. 

See  web  site  for  detail. 

Contact:  Wayne  Pressler,  phone:  931-551-9514,  email:  NAIC  TN@AOL.COM 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  Keepers  of  the  Circle 
Location:  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam  Junction,  NY  12150 
Event  Detail:  Off  of  890,  Exit  26  RT  5's. 

Contact:  Ada  Johnson,  phone:  518-393-1434,  email:  ckeepers2000@yahoo.com 
Event  Website 
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TALKING/SHARING  CIRCLE 

For  youth  (13+)  and  Adults 

Every  Wednesday  evening  (6:00  - 8:00  p.m.) 

Spectrum  Youth  & Family  Services 
8616  - 46th  avenue  N.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
(403)  247  - 5003 

March  22  & 23,  2005 

Troisieme  edition  FORUM  AUTOCHTONE:  Les  plus  re' cents  de ' veloppements 
legaux  et  les  strategies 
de  planification  fiscale  et  financiere. 

Loews  Le  Concorde,  Quebec 

1-866-777-1292 

www.insightinfo.com 

APRIL  2005 

April  4 - 5,  2005 

2nd  Annual  Aboriginal  Housing  Forum 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
866-777-1292 

April  2,  2005 

Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  jr/sr  Princess 
Aborigional  Fashion  Show  & Dinner 
Fundraiser 

Tsuu  Tina  High  School 
Tsuu  Tina,  Alberta 
Saturday  - 5:30 
$10.00  admission 

April  12  & 13,  2005 

Aboriginal  & Minority  Supplier  Procurement  Fair 

Toronto,  ON 

819-827-1237 

April  16,  2005 

7th  Annual  Cornell  Powwow  and  Smokedance 
Barton  Hall  (Garden  Avenue  and  Campus  Road) 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Doors  Open  at  10:00am 

Grand  Entry  at  12:00pm  & 7:00pm 

*FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  ALL* 

April  22  - 24,  2005 
Mantle  Rock 

5th  Annual  intertribal  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds, 

Marion  Kentucky. 

Craft  Traders,  Food  Venders  , Flintnapping,  Finger  Weaving, 

Beading  , Basket  Making,  Dance  Demonstrations,  Story  Telling  , 

Native  American  History. 

Open  to  Public 

Contact  : Kamamasutton@aol.com 

Phone:  (270)  965-9432 

http: //www. kyshores . com/marion/ 


April  22  - 24,  2005 

Nineteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone;  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  23,  2005 
5th  Annual 

Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  wow 

Red  Wing  Park 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Free  Parking  and  Admission! 

Contact  Debra  Vick  at  (757)  427-2990 

April  27  - 29,  2005 

Walking  In  Both  Worlds/Creating  Sacred  Spaces: 

A Gathering  on  Aboriginal  Education 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

204-947-9766 

April  30,  2005 

"Honoring  our  Elders"  Benefit  Powwow 
Cherokee  Nation  Cultural  Grounds 
4 miles  south  of  Tahlequah,  OK 
Hwy  62  behind  Sequoyah  High  School 
Color  Guard  Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. 

All  drums  and  singers  are  welcomed. 

Gourd  Dancing  2:00pm. 

Supper  Break  5:00pm. 

Grand  Entry  7:00pm. 

Arts  & Crafts  space  available. 

Contact:  (918)  456-0671  ext.  2627 
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* 11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

* 12  13th  Annual  Red  Creek  Did-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  717-677-7814 

* 12-13  35th  Annual  Powwow.  California  State  Univ,  Long  Beach,  Ca. 

Info:  (562)  985-4963. 

* 18-20  31st  Annual  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045. 

* 19-20  NATCHEZ  POWWOW.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  Natchez,  MS. 
Info:  (601)  442-0200  or  cborum@hotmail.com 

* 19-20  13th  annual  Learning  To  Walk  Together  Traditional  Powwow. 

Vandament  Arena  - Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette,  MI. 

Info:  (906)  227-1397.  www.nmu.edu/nativeamericans 

* 25-27  40th  annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannas  Recreation  Area,  1400  Midway  Road,  Fort  Pierce,  FL. 

Info:  (772)  337-3368  or  email  flg8r@aol.com  or  (813)  625-3287. 

APRIL  2005 

* 1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow.  Info:  (352)  546-3237 
www.chambersfarm.org. 

* 1-3  Kent  Ware,  Sr,  Memorial  Indian  Festival  and  Homecoming.  Cherokee 
River  Indian  Community,  Moulton,  AL. 

Info:  Klieta  Bagwell  256-292-3584  email:  kbagwell@cric . org 


* 1 & 2 5th  Annual  Contest  Scholarship  Pow-wow  sponsored  by  the  Delaware 

County  Inter-tribal  Youth  Council,  lay  High  School,  Old  Gym,  lay,  OK. 
Info:  (918)253-6357  or  (918)231-6378.  www.dciyc.com 

* 2 Westwood  HS  Social  Powwow.  Football  Field  or  Gym,  Mesa,  AZ. 

Info:  Priscilla  (480)  472-4643  or  Barbara  472-4510. 

* 2 Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  David  936-653-3116 

* 2-3  4th  Annual  Spirit  of  Lee  Kic  Kee  Cherokee  & Intertribal  Society 
Powwow.  Minden  , La.  Competition  Dance. 

Info:  (318)  932-4733  or  (318)  377-4806 

* 8-10  2nd  Annaul  Firewalker's  Legacy  Hart  Springs  Powwow.  Hart  Springs 
Campground . Trenton,  FI. 

Info:  Helen  Three  Does  Blair  @ 352-463-7321  or  blairbulls@aol.com 

* 8-10  16th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow.  Carver  Hawkeye  Arena. 
$30,000  cash  prize,  (no  contace  info  provided). 

* 14-15  First  Annual  Toomsboro  Intertribal  Powwow.  Toomsboro,  Georgia 
Baseball  Field,  Macon,  GA. 

Info:  Derry  Lang  229=377-8621  or  E-mail  jerryjan@rose, net 

* 15-17  39TH  Annual  LIHA  (La  Indian  Heritage  Assn)  Spring  Powwow. 

Info:  (504)  367-1375  andi4769@aol.com 

* 15-17  First  Nations  @ the  University  of  Washington  34th  Annual  Spring 
Powwow.  University  of  Washington  - Hec  Ed  Pavillion,  Seattle,  WA. 

Info:  fnuw@u. washington.edu  or  http://students.washington.edu. 

Vendors:  sap3@u. washington.edu. 

* 15-17  United  Cherokee  7th  Annual  Festival  & Native  American  Powwow. 
National  Guard  Armory,  Guntersville,  AL. 

Info:  (256)582-2333  or  ucanonline@bellsouth.net 

* 16-17  WCCT  Native  American  Healing  Festival.  Hwy  32/59  Old  Powwow 
Grounds  in  Summerdale,  AL. 

Info:  Littlewolf  or  Mitzi  at  251-989-2714  Tribal  Office 
or  Home: 251-986-5433  cherokeeoff ice@wolfcreekcherokeetribe . com 

* 22-24  Mantle  Rock  5th  Annual  intertribal  Powwow.  Crittenden  County 
Fairgrounds,  Marion  KY.  Info:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

or  270/965-9432  or  http://www.kyshores.com/marion/ 

* 22-24  ASU  Powwow.  Sixth  & Rural  Rd-Band  Practice  Field,  Tempe,  Az. 

Info:  (480)  965-5224,  letspowwow@asu.edu,  http://powwow.asu.edu 

* 23  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY. 
Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 23  5th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow.  Red  Wing 
Park,  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 23-24  1st  Annual  Wacipi  - Gathering  for  the  People  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by 
the  Wesley  Foundation.  Kentucky  State  University,  Frankfort,  KY. 

Info:  Sonya  Begay  (859)  226-5081  or  tachinni@zeus.chapell.com 
Vendors:  Amanda  Fox-Winstead  (502)  955-7082 

* 23-24  Pow  Wow  in  historical  BIG  SPRING, TX.  Coliseum  on  the  campus  of 
Howard  College. 

Info:  432-263  3255  Or  email  rodond@nts-online.net 

* 23-24  Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  Oxford  Lake  Park, 
Oxford,  AL. 

Info:  Tony  (256)  835-0110  or  email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com 
or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

* 28-30  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow.  Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  505  836  2810 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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MARCH  12  and  13,  2005 
35th  Annual  Powwow 
California  State  University 
Long  Beach,  CA 


562/985-4963 

csulb_powwow@hotmail . com 
daf.csulb.edu/maps/ 

APRIL  16  and  17,  2005 

30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Washington  State  University 

Beasley  Coliseum 

Pullman,  WA 

509/335-8676 

naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

APRIL  23  and  24,  2005 

Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

256/835-0110,  256/820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

3UNE  30  through  DULY  5 

Annual  4th  of  Duly  Celebration 

Arlee  Powwow  Grounds 

Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 

gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

DULY  22,  23  and  24,  2005 
Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 
Fairbanks,  AK 
907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events.html 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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March  1,  2005 

Richard  Monk  Locklear  III 
Maxton 

Richard  Monk  Locklear  III,  32,  of  lohn  L.  Road,  died  Feb.  25,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Mt.  Flebron  Holiness  Church,  the 
Revs.  David  Hunt  and  Chris  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Amanda  Locklear  of  Maxton;  two  daughters, 

Mikayla  Locklear  and  Stormie  Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  two  sons,  lakob 
Locklear  and  Richard  Locklear  IV,  both  of  the  home;  his  father,  lames  Earl 
Locklear  of  Maxton;  a brother,  Matthew  Locklear  of  Maxton;  and  two  sisters, 
Mary  Blue  of  Red  Springs  and  Rosemary  Hunt  of  Fairmont. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

March  3,  2005 

lames  Edward  "Tiny"  Canady 
Lumberton 

lames  Edward  "Tiny"  Canady,  66,  of  420  Parnell  Road,  died  Feb.  27,  2005, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  will  follow  at  Oxendine  Cemetery  on  Oak  Grove  Church 
Road . 

Canady  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  lune  11,  1938. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Eugene  R.  Canady  Sr. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lurena  Cummings  Canady  of  the  home;  his  mother, 
Eula  Mae  Canady  of  Fairmont;  two  sons,  Thaddeus  Lee  Jacobs  of  Pembroke  and 
Dwight  Edward  Canady  of  Lumberton;  two  daughters,  Janice  Oxendine  and 
Renice  Canady  Lynch,  both  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Eugene  R.  Canady  Jr.  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  five  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Leon  Lowery 
Fairmont 

Leon  Lowery,  74,  of  2625  Fairmont  Road,  died  Feb.  27,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church  in  Rowland,  the  Revs.  Johnny  Locklear  and  James  H.  Woods 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Myrtle  Lowery  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Lee  Edward 
Lowery  of  Fairmont,  Jimmy  Dean  Lowery  of  Fairmont,  Gray  Leon  Lowery  of 
Altone,  Pa.,  and  James  Ray  Lowery  of  Fairmont;  two  daughters.  Sue  Ransom 
of  Fairmont  and  Carolyn  Faye  Green  of  Bladenboro;  a brother,  Tracy  Lowery 
of  Fairmont;  four  sisters,  Mary  Hunt  of  Fairmont,  Clementine  Locklear  of 
Maxton,  Arlene  Knight  of  Southern  Pines  and  Flossie  Jacobs  of  Fairmont;  10 
grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Tilford  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Tilford  Locklear,  84,  of  7491  Deep  Branch  Road,  died  Feb.  28,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Charles  Locklear  and  Mike  Cummings  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Velia  Locklear  of  Maxton;  four  sisters,  Mary 
Chavis,  Golden  Mae  Cox,  both  of  Lumberton,  Desser  Carter  of  Pembroke  and 
Ommie  Jane  Locklear  of  Fairmont;  two  brothers,  Vernon  Locklear  and  Waltz 
Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke;  five  grandchildren;  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Velia  Locklear,  232 
Missouri  Road,  Maxton. 

Tommie  Kurt  Lloyd 
Pembroke 

Tommie  Kurt  Lloyd,  62,  of  8995  Deep  Branch  Road,  died  Feb.  28,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Pembroke,  the  Revs.  Dalton  Brooks,  Ted  Brooks  and  Willie  Scott  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Zetta  L.  Lloyd,  and  a brother, 
Donald  Lloyd. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Odessa  Chavis  Hall;  two  sons,  Tommie  Kurt  Lloyd 
II  and  Jonathan  Thomas  Hall,  both  of  the  home;  two  daughters,  Paula  Hall 
and  Csklaura  Odessa  Collins,  both  of  the  home;  two  stepdaughters,  Wanda 
Hall  Locklear  of  Red  Springs  and  Cecilia  Hall  Collins  of  Pembroke;  a 
brother,  Herbert  Hoover  Lloyd  of  Pembroke;  a sister,  Willa  L.  Barton  of 
Bonner  Springs,  Kan.;  six  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home 
and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Leroy  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Leroy  Locklear,  68,  of  508  Case  St.,  died  March  1,  2005,  at  Southeastern 
Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Bethel  Hill  Baptist  Church,  the 


Revs.  Jimmy  Hammonds,  Mickey  Lowery  and  Sylvia  Collins  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

He  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  May  16,  1936,  a son  of  the  late  Miller 
and  Leola  Hunt  Locklear.  He  was  a retired  insurance  agent. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Ronnie  Lee  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Robbie  Lane 
Locklear  of  Fairmont;  a daughter,  Kenca  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  three 
brothers,  Billy  Locklear  of  Fayetteville,  Jimmy  Locklear  of  Bladen  County 
and  Randall  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a sister,  Martha  Lee  Oxendine  of 
Lumberton;  nine  grandchildren,  Eric  and  Deric  Locklear,  Nikki  Marie 
Locklear,  Corey  Lee  Hendren,  Taylor  Brooke  White,  Robbie  Lane  Locklear  Jr., 
Shaun  Ray  Locklear,  Telah  Nicole  Locklear  and  Kameron  Jessica  Locklear; 
four  great-grandchildren;  his  former  wife  of  37  years,  Evia  Locklear;  and 
a special  friend,  Dorothy  Muse. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Curl  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Curl  Hunt,  71,  of  610  Worick  Mill  Road,  Lot  25,  West  Mobile  Home  Park, 
died  Feb.  26,  2005,  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

There  will  be  a graveside  service  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Fairmont 
Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Marilyn  Love  of  the  home;  three  sons,  Daniel 
Love  of  the  home,  Chris  Love  and  Jermaine  Love,  both  of  Lumberton;  a 
brother,  James  Hunt  of  Pembroke;  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  today  at  Worley 
Mortuary  and  Cremation  Service  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Billy  Ray  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Billy  Ray  Oxendine,  59,  of  804  Watauga  St.,  died  March  2,  2005,  at  home. 
The  funeral  will  be  5 p.m.  Sunday  at  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel  in  Lumberton, 
the  Revs.  Romie  Revels,  Jeff  Hunt  and  Tommy  Carter  officiating. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Milton  Oxendine  of  Wilmington  and  Jerry 
Tyler  of  Lumberton;  four  sisters,  Pauline  Watts  and  Jeanette  Hunt,  both  of 
Rocky  Point,  Glenda  Galloway  of  Lumberton  and  Kathleen  Tyler  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  and  her  stepfather,  Nasbie  Tyler  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary 
and  Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Martha  Lee  Smith 
Pembroke 

Martha  Lee  Smith,  97,  of  8131  N.C.  72  West,  died  Feb.  28,  2005,  at  home. 
The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Elrod  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 

Gary  Chavis,  Robert  Locklear  and  Clifford  Locklear  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Ford  and  Rose  Chavis  Barton; 
her  husband,  Jessie  0.  Smith;  a son,  Henry  Ford  "Nig"  Smith;  six  sisters, 
Ella  Brewer,  Hester  Oxendine,  Leola  Barton,  Blanche  Oxendine,  Coree 
Oxendine  and  Vestie  "Pink"  Sampson. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Charles  Smith,  John  R.  Smith  and  his  wife, 
Juanita,  and  Darius  Smith  and  his  wife,  Nancy;  two  daughters,  Eula  P. 

Kelly  and  her  husband,  Eugene,  and  Betsy  Maynor;  two  grandsons  that  she 
raised,  Jessie  Smith  and  James  "BooBoo"  Strickland;  a sister,  Mary  Cattie 
Barton;  18  grandchildren;  41  great-grandchildren;  and  11  great-great 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home 
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March  1,  2005 
Leon  Lowery 

FAIRMONT  - Leon  Lowery,  74,  of  2625  Fairmont  Road,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  27, 


2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church  in  Rowland.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  of  Fairmont  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Myrtle;  sons,  Lee,  Dimmy,  Gray  and  Dames;  daughters. 
Sue  Ransom  and  Carolyn  Green;  brother,  Tracy;  sisters,  Mary  Hunt, 
Clementine  Locklear,  Arlene  Knight  and  Flossie  Dacobs;  10  grandchildren; 
and  15  great-grandchildren. 

March  2,  2005 

Tilford  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Tilford  Locklear,  84,  of  7491  Deep  Branch  Road,  died  Monday, 
Feb.  28,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke 
and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Velia  Locklear,  2323  Missouri  Road, 
Maxton . 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Velia;  brothers,  Vernon  and  Waltz;  sisters,  Mary 
Chavis,  Golden  Cox,  Desser  Carter  and  Ommie;  five  grandchildren;  and  eight 
great-grandchildren . 

March  4,  2005 

Leroy  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Leroy  Locklear,  68,  of  508  Case  St.,  died  Tuesday,  March  1, 
2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Bethel  Hill  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Ronnie  and  Robbie;  daughter,  Kenca;  brothers,  Billy, 
Dimmy  and  Randall;  sister,  Martha  Oxendine;  nine  grandchildren;  and  four 
great-grandchildren . 
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March  1,  2005 

Dohn  Edward  Northrup  Dr. 

Dohn  Edward  Northrup  Dr.,  68,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  3,  2005,  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Office  of 
Indian  Ministry,  3045  Park  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  A visitation  will  be 
held  for  two  hours  prior  to  the  service  on  Friday.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
spring  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Albin  Chapel  of  Eden  Prairie,  Minn,  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Dames  Curtis  LaBelle 

Funeral  service  for  Dames  Curtis  LaBelle,  65,  of  Seattle,  WA,  formerly 
of  Sisseton,  SD,  were  held  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  2,  2005,  at  the 
Tribal  community  center  at  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell, 
Dohn  Cloud  III,  Senior  Catechist,  and  Filmore  Simon,  CLP,  officiating. 

Pianist  was  Becky  Williams,  and  special  songs  were  provided  by  Butch 
Felix  and  Carl  Lufkins. 


Active  pallbearers  were  Lawrence  Wynde,  Hr.,  Sam  Bendickson,  Jr.,  Harvey 
Michael  Renville,  Felix  Renville.  Dr.,  Sylvanus  Flute,  Dr.,  and  Gerald 
Thompson.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Maynard  Bernard,  Nathan  Thompson, 
Wesley  Kampeska,  Orson  Bernard,  Douglas  Renville,  Glen  Renville,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Lloyd  LaBelle,  Dr.,  and  Norbit  Bellonger. 

Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Vietnam  Veterans. 

All-night  wake  services  were  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Tribal 
community  center. 

Interment  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Agency  Village. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

lames  was  born  on  November  6,  1939,  to  Vivian  Barse  Wynde  and  Cole 
Renville  in  Sisseton,  SD.  DeCorah  and  Emma  Renville  LaBelle  adopted  lames 
at  infancy,  and  he  was  raised  in  the  rural  Old  Agency  and  Peever  area.  He 
attended  Old  Agency  Day  School,  Tekakwitha  Orphanage,  and  went  to  high 
school  at  Flandreau  Indian  School. 

lames  entered  the  United  States  Army  on  luly  22,  1958,  served  in  Korea, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on  lanuary  10,  1961. 

lames  made  his  home  in  Seattle,  WA,  where  he  married  Eleanor  Running 
Bear.  The  couple  had  one  daughter,  Marcella  Marie  LaBelle. 

lames  was  a member  of  the  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in  Old  Agency. 

lames  was  a professional  landscaper  and  took  care  of  several  estates  in 
the  Seattle  area.  He  was  a champion  traditional  dancer  and  traveled  the 
pow  wow  circuit  mainly  on  the  West  Coast.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his 
pow  wow  friends. 

lames  leaves  to  mourn  a host  of  relatives  and  friends  on  the  Lake 
Traverse  Reservation  and  in  Seattle,  WA. 

lames  passed  away  on  February  17,  2005,  in  Seattle,  WA. 

lames  LaBelle  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Marcella,  and  his 
grandchildren,  DeCorah  and  lasmine  Lyons  of  Seattle,  WA;  his  sisters, 
Caroline  LaBelle  Renville  of  Sisseton,  Florence  LaBelle  Lopez  of  Seattle, 
WA,  Carol  loy  Renville  Franklin  of  Kansas,  Yvonne  Wynde  of  Agency  Village, 
Ethel  Wynde  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  Mary  Lou  Wynde  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  Karen 
Wynde  Ramirez  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  Maxine  Goodthunder  Eidsvig  of  Minneapolis, 
MN,  Cordelia  Blackstone  Keeble  of  Sisseton;  and  his  brother  Lawrence  Larry 
Wynde,  Jr.  of  Watertown,  SD. 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  DeCorah  and  Emma  LaBelle, 
Vivian  Wynde  and  Cole  Renville,  his  sisters,  Germaine  LaBelle  Renville, 
Grace  LaBelle  Wilson,  Elaine  LaBelle  Spider,  Donna  Wynde  Firesteel,  LaVina 
Blackstone  Bernard,  and  Madeline  Blackstone  Renville,  and  his  brothers, 
Everette  LaBelle,  Theodore  Wynde,  and  Donald  Goodthunder. 
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March  3,  2005 

Dollares  King,  Lake  Andes 

Dollares  Marie  "BooBoo"  King,  49,  Lake  Andes,  died  Monday,  Feb.  28,  2005 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
Community  Gym,  Lake  Andes.  Burial  will  be  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Greenwood 
Wake  services  began  Wednesday  in  the  gym. 

Crosby- Jaeger  Funeral  Home,  Wagner,  is  handling  arrangements . 

Celia  Mairose,  White  Lake 

Celia  A.  Mairose,  96,  White  Lake,  died  Tuesday,  March  1,  2005,  at  Aurora 
Brule  Nursing  Home,  White  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church,  White  Lake,  with  the  Rev.  Jerome  Ranek  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  church  cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  the 
church,  with  a 7:30  p.m.  rosary/wake  service. 

The  Shearer  Funeral  Home,  Plankinton,  is  assisting  with  arrangements . 
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March  1,  2005 


Dean  Andrews  Sr. 

PORCUPINE  - Dean  Andrews  Sr.,  43,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Feb.  25,  2005, 
in  rural  Porcupine  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Vina  Andrews,  Porcupine;  three  sons,  Dana 
Andrews,  Jason  Andrews  and  Dean  Andrews  Jr.,  all  of  Porcupine;  three 
daughters,  Genevieve  Andrews,  Dena  Andrews  and  Cante  Skuya  Andrews,  all  of 
Porcupine;  his  adopted  mother,  Georgia  Tail,  Porcupine;  four  brothers,  Don 
Mesteth  and  Tyrone  Mesteth,  both  of  Porcupine,  Steve  Whiting,  Billings, 
Mont.,  and  Dale  Whiting,  Rosebud;  10  sisters,  Wilberta  Buckman  and  Carmen 
Reihle,  both  of  Billings,  and  Bonita  Andrews,  Mona  Mesteth,  Eva  Mesteth, 
Karen  Featherman,  Sonya  Dubray,  Erna  Shepard,  Darmalee  Tail  and  Gloria  No 
Neck,  all  of  Porcupine;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Wednesday,  March  2,  at  Porcupine  CAP 
Office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  4,  at  Porcupine  CAP 
Office,  with  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Alban's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Charles  Yellow  Bear 

MANDERSON  - Charles  Yellow  Bear,  78,  Manderson,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  26, 
2005,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  two  nephews,  Burgess  Bianas,  Batesland,  and  Mourie 
Yellow  Bear,  Rapid  City,  and  three  nieces,  Trivian  Yellow  Bear,  Rockyford, 
Serena  Yellow  Bear,  Hill  City,  and  Helen  Thompson,  Hot  Springs. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  4,  at  St.  Agnes 
Catholic  Hall  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  5, 
at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly,  S3,  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gladys  C.  Richard-Bettelyoun 

BATESLAND  - Gladys  C.  Richard-Bettelyoun,  75,  Batesland,  died  Friday, 

Feb.  25,  2005,  at  Bennett  County  Health  Care  Center. 

Survivors  include  six  sons,  Joseph  Bettelyoun  and  Terry  Bettelyoun,  both 
of  Rapid  City,  Manuel  Bettelyoun,  Martin,  and  Marlin  Parmenter,  Michael 
Parmenter  and  George  Ghost  Bear,  all  of  Batesland;  one  daughter.  Sue 
Bettelyoun,  Rapid  City;  one  sister,  Laura  Richard-Wilcox,  Rapid  City;  27 
grandchildren;  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  at  Bill  C.  Bear 
Memorial  Gym  in  Batesland,  with  a rosary  service  at  7 p.m.  Services  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  4,  at  the  gym.  Burial  will  be  at  Knight  Family 
Cemetery  in  Batesland. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

James  D.  "Jimmy"  Shangreaux 

PINE  RIDGE  - James  D.  "Jimmy"  Shangreaux,  35,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday, 
Feb.  25,  2005,  in  rural  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Cydnee  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge;  his 
mother.  Pearl  Dixon,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Donroy  Shangreaux  Jr., 
American  Fork,  Utah,  LinDale  Shangreaux,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  and  Justin 
Gallego,  Pine  Ridge;  and  seven  sisters,  Kathleen  Dixon,  Rushville,  Neb., 
Lori  Dixon,  Alliance,  Neb.,  Rose  Dixon,  Susan  Shangreaux  and  Carol  O'Rouke, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Colleen  Cottier,  Sturgis,  and  Roberta  Crazy  Thunder, 
Rapid  City. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  2,  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  High  School  Old  Gym.  A second-night  vigil  will  begin  at  4 p.m. 
Thursday,  March  3,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  4,  at  the  church,  with  Charles  McGaa 
officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  John  Around  Him.  Burial 
will  be  at  White  Wolf  Family  Cemetery,  Mission  Flat,  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


March  2,  2005 


Clyde  Good  Voice  Flute 

OGLALA  - Clyde  Good  Voice  Flute,  72,  Oglala,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  27,  2005, 
at  Bennett  County  Health  Care  Center. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Alex  Good  Voice  Flute,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  5,  at 
the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 

John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Samantha  L.  Lawrence-Eschamilla 

OGLALA  - Samantha  L.  Lawrence-Eschamilla,  5 months,  Oglala,  died 
Saturday,  Feb.  26,  2005,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Samuel  and  Lindsey  Eschamilla,  Oglala; 
two  sisters,  Audrianna  Eschamilla  and  Valerie  Eschamilla,  both  of  Oglala; 
her  maternal  grandparents,  Valerie  Brewer,  Pembrooke,  N.C.,  and  Fred 
Lawrence,  Sioux  Falls;  and  her  paternal  grandparents,  Manuel  and 
Alesandria  Eschamilla,  Marshall,  Minn. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  at  the  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  and  Elder  Madeline  Terry  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  4,  2005 
Dim  Ostler 

lames  Sterling  Ostler  Jr.  was  born  Aug.  28,  1940  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  to 
lames  S.  and  Elda  (Davis)  Ostler,  Sr.  He  died  suddenly  Tuesday,  March  1, 
2005  at  the  age  of  64. 

He  was  an  accomplished  artist  and  author.  He  taught  art  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  as  well  as  Denver  University.  He  was  a writer  of  Native 
American  literature  and  co-owner  of  Cow  Canyon  Trading  Post.  He  loved  art 
galleries.  Native  American  art  and  "good"  book  stores.  On  Nov.  21,  1987  he 
married  Susan  Elizabeth  "Liza"  Doran  in  Cortez.  They  have  resided  in  Bluff, 
Utah,  for  the  last  18  years. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Liza  Doran  of  Bluff,  Utah;  his  children,  Elliot 
Ostler  of  Bluff;  lames  S.  Ostler,  III  of  Leeds,  England;  and  Tiffany 
Crowell  of  Hamilton,  Mass.  He  leaves  his  sister,  Betsy  Carter  of  Kula, 

Maui,  Hawaii;  as  well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews  in 
northern  Utah.  His  parents  preceded  him  in  death. 

There  are  no  services  scheduled  at  this  time.  Arrangements  are  being 
handled  through  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home.  For  further  information,  log  on  to 
www.ertelfuneralhome.com  and  click  on  the  obituary  section. 

Nellie  Tapaha 

Nellie  Tapaha,  a resident  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  N.M.,  died  March  1,  2005  in 
the  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock,  N.M.  She  was  51. 

A funeral  service  will  take  place  today,  March  5,  2005  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Newcomb  Christian  Reform  Church,  in  Newcomb,  N.M.  She  will  be  buried  in 
the  family  cemetery  following  the  services. 

She  was  born  to  Steven  and  Helen  Notah  Wilson  Matchers  on  Dec.  23,  1951 
in  Shiprock,  N.M.  Her  clans  are  Kinctichini  (Red  House  People),  Toh'a 
helieni  (River  Flows  Together),  Haschtini  (Mud  People),  and  Kin  ya  ani 
(Towering  House).  She  graduated  from  the  Many  Farms  High  School. 

She  married  Johnson  Tapaha  in  the  spring  of  1976.  She  was  a homemaker 
who  loved  children  and  provided  care  for  children  as  a foster  mother.  She 
served  on  the  local  school  board  and  was  very  active  in  community  affairs. 
She  was  a Two  Grey  Hills  design  weaver  and  a bead  worker. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Johnson  Tapaha;  parents,  Steven  and 
Helen  Matchers,  all  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  two  brothers,  Benson  Matchers  of 
Sheep  Springs,  N.M.,  and  Benjamin  Matchers  of  Peoria,  Ariz.;  two  sisters. 


Victoria  Matchers  and  Cheryl  Matchers,  both  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  and 
numerous  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Betty  Lou  Lee;  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Maxine  Wilson;  her  maternal  grandfather,  Notah  Wilson;  and 
her  paternal  grandfather,  Fred  Matchers. 

Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel,  Hale  & Gerken  is  serving  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

March  4,  2005 

Ruby  "Chuculate"  Davis 

TAHLEQUAH  - A wake  for  Ruby  "Chuculate"  Davis,  Tahlequah,  will  be  held 
at  6 p.m.,  Thursday,  March  3,  2005,  at  Reed  Culver  Chapel.  Services  will 
be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Friday,  March  4,  2005,  at  Reed  Culver  Chapel,  with  Rev. 
Charles  DuVall  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Barber  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  include  Mike  Davis,  David  Looney,  Charlie  Buckhorn,  Dewayne 
Davis,  Kevin  Davis,  Wayne  Davis,  Dustin  Davis  and  Deffrey  Davis.  Honorary 
pallbearers  include  Brandon  Davis,  Tommie  Stoodie,  Brian  Chuculate  and 
Dunior  Thirsty. 

Ruby  "Chuculate"  Davis  departed  this  life  to  be  with  her  Lord  Tuesday, 
March  1,  2005,  in  Tahlequah,  at  85  years  of  age.  She  was  born  Nov.  28, 
1919,  in  Bunch,  to  Boone  and  Mary  (Holcomb)  Chuculate.  Ruby  married  Dames 
Davis  Dec.  17,  1941.  She  attended  Barber  Baptist  Church.  Ruby  enjoyed 
sewing,  cooking,  canning  and  spending  time  with  her  family. 

Ruby  is  survived  by  four  daughters,  Dollie  Looney  and  her  husband, 
Hershel,  of  Vian,  Sue  Buckhorn  and  her  husband,  Leon,  of  Briggs,  Bonnie 
Davis  and  her  husband,  Harold,  of  Stilwell,  and  Wanda  Ridge  and  her 
husband,  Charles,  of  Welling;  seven  sons,  Virgil  Chucalate  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  Raymond  Davis  and  his  wife,  Letha,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Andrew 
Davis  and  his  wife,  Lynn,  of  Park  Hill,  Charles  Davis  and  his  wife, 
Lucinda,  of  Cookson,  Dames  Davis  and  his  wife,  Tammy,  of  Welling,  Richard 
Davis  of  Bunch,  and  Harley  Davis  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  of  Hungry 
Mountain;  a brother,  Virgil  Holcomb  and  his  wife,  Virginia;  37 
grandchildren,  45  great-grandchildren  and  seven  great,  great- 
grandchildren; and  a host  of  extended  relatives  and  friends. 

Ruby  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband.  Dames  Davis,  and 
a son . 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

March  7,  2005 

Carolyn  'Momma'  Sue  Hicks 

KEYS  - Carolyn  "Momma"  Sue  Hicks  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  March  4, 
2005  in  Tulsa  at  the  age  of  55  years. 

She  was  born  Aug.  14,  1949  in  Webbers  Falls  to  Evelyn  Doann  Burns. 
Carolyn  married  Leroy  Hicks  on  Dec.  17,  1977  in  Burnt  Cabin.  Carolyn  was  a 
member  of  Community  Christian  Fellowship  in  Keys.  She  enjoyed  quilting, 
collecting  baskets  and  Cinderella  memorabilia,  loved  pink  and  liked  to 
garden,  but  most  of  all  she  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family. 

Carolyn  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Leroy;  three  daughters,  Seana  (Chris 
Chaffin)  Cummins,  Florence  (Wayne)  Skinner,  Brenda  Sue  Hicks  and  Brandy 
(Scott)  Curtis;  two  sons,  Andrew  Cummins  and  David  Hicks;  her  father  and 
stepmother,  Charlie  Morrison  and  Lodema  Morrison;  two  sisters,  Ramona 
Barnard  and  Thelma  Slate;  a brother,  Roy  Morrison;  and  six  grandchildren, 
Angelica  Hardy,  Donna  NeSmith,  Dessica  Taylor,  Creighton  Pritchett,  Brikk 
Pritchett  and  Ethan  Pritchett. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday,  March  7,  2005  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel  with 
Rev.  Steven  Campbell  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Sellers  Mission 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  include  Michael  Kadera,  Robert  Espinoza,  Daniel 
Espinoza,  Chris  Chaffin,  Alvin  Hicks  and  Kenny  Hicks.  Honorary  pallbearers 
will  include  Scott  Curtis,  Michael  Sixkiller,  Nick  Risley  and  Roy  Smith. 
Funeral  arrangements  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 


Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

March  4,  2005 
Pauline  S.  Thompson 

Pauline  S.  Thompson  died  Tuesday,  at  the  age  of  69. 

A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  Friday  at  3:00  p.m.  at  the  Salazar  & 

Sons  Mortuary  400  3rd  St  SW.  A reception  will  follow  at  the  Indian  Pueblo 
Cultural  Center,  2401  12th  St  NW  from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

Arrangements  by:  Salazar  & Sons  Mortuary  400  3rd  St  SW  247-4124. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

March  2,  2005 

Gebah  Nez  Begay 
Kimbeto 

Sept.  30,  1901  - Feb.  26,  2005 

Gebah  Begay,  103,  of  Kimbeto,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  2005,  at 
San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Sept.  30, 
1901,  to  Julio  and  Julia  Lope  in  Kimbeto.  Gebah  resided  at  San  Juan  Manor 
in  Farmington  for  the  last  four  years. 

Gebah  is  survived  by  sons,  Steven  Harrison  Sr.  and  Daniel  Harrison  Sr.; 
daughter,  Ernestine  Chavez;  20  grandchildren,  28  great-grandchildren  and 
30  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Hosteen  Nez  Begay,  who  passed 
away  Feb.  22,  1981;  three  brothers.  Bob  Lope,  Monte  Lope  and  Fred  Lope; 
six  sisters,  Keezbah  Lope,  Julia  Smith,  Nan  Swoody,  Polly  Charlie, 
Elizabeth  Tyler  and  Wanda  Charley. 

Visitation  for  Gebah  will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.  today,  Wednesday,  March  2, 
2005,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  2005,  at  Brethren  In 
Christ  Mission  in  Otis,  with  Pastor  Ron  Corley  officiating.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  Brethren  In  Christ  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wade  Harrison,  Michael  W.  Harrison,  Delray  L. 
Johnson,  Wayne  Harrison,  Sullivan  Harrison,  and  Daniel  Harrison  Jr. 
Alternate  Pallbearers  will  be  Bryan  Attson  and  Jeremy  White.  Honorary 
Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Harrison  Sr.,  Daniel  Harrison  Sr.  and  Ernestine 
Chavez . 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  San  Juan  Manor  Staff,  San  Juan  Regional 
Medical  Center  and  Dr.  Robert  Burns  for  the  patience  and  care  of  Gebah. 

Gebah  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box 
1857,  Shiprock,  New  Mexico  87420,  (505)  368-4607,  brewerleelarkin . com . 

Amelia  Leonard  Hobson 
Table  Mesa 

May  5,  1925  - Feb.  25,  2005 

Amelia  Leonard  Hobson,  79,  of  Table  Mesa,  passed  from  this  life  Friday, 
Feb.  25,  2005,  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Amelia  was  born  May  5,  1925,  at  Table  Mesa 
Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  March  2,  2005,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  family  cemetery  at  Table  Mesa. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  3,  2005 

Jessie  Simpson 
Nenahnezad 
Feb.  26,  2005 

Jessie  Simpson,  99,  of  Nenahnezad  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  2005, 
at  San  Juan  Manor  in  Farmington  where  she  resided  for  the  past  eight  years 
Jessie  is  survived  by  a son,  Keepadlo  Buster  (Lucy)  Simpson  of 


Nenahnezad  and  a daughter,  Mable  (Willie)  Henry,  also  of  Nenahnezad;  three 
brothers,  George  Barber  of  Table  Mesa,  Richard  Barber  and  David  Barber, 
both  from  Gallup;  19  grandchildren,  94  great-grandchildren  and  30  great- 
great-grandchildren  j plus  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Russell  Simpson,  who  passed 
away  March  29,  1989;  son.  Bob  Simpson;  three  sisters,  Mary  Russell,  Mary 
Watson,  and  Flora  McKinley;  and  two  brothers,  Wallace  Lester  and  Harrison 
Barber . 

Visitation  will  be  from  3 to  5 p.m.  today,  Thursday,  March  3,  2005,  at 
Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458  CR  6100  in  Kirtland. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  4,  2005,  at  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home,  with  the  Rev.  lames  Yellowman  officiating.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roger  Simpson,  Ronald  Simpson,  Calvin  Simpson,  Shawn 
Badonie,  Bennett  Simpson,  and  lames  Simpson.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
her  grandkids  and  the  staff  of  San  luan  Manor. 

lessie  is  in  the  care  of  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland, 
(505)  598-9636. 

March  4,  2005 

Norman  Shorty  Begay 
Two  Grey  Hills 

lune  4,  1954  - Feb.  26,  2005 

Norman  Shorty  Begay,  50,  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  2005 
at  his  residence  in  Two  Grey  Hills.  He  was  born  lune  4,  1954. 

Services  for  Norman  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  5,  2005,  at 
the  Revival  Tent  at  Helen  Begay's  residence  in  Two  Grey  Hills,  with 
Evangelist  Kenneth  Benallie  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
family  cemetery  in  Black  House  Mesa. 

Norman  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock 
(505)  368-4607. 

March  5,  2005 

Lewis  Benally 
Shiprock 

March  26,  1925  - March  3,  2005 

Lewis  Benally,  79,  of  Shiprock  passed  from  this  life  Thursday,  March  3, 
2005,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  26,  1925,  in  La  Plata. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  7,  2005 

lewel  Ett  Floyd 
Fruitland 

Nov.  7,  1921  - March  5,  2005 

lewel  Ett  Floyd,  83,  died  at  her  family  home  in  Fruitland  on  Saturday, 
March  5,  2005.  lewel  was  born  in  Carlsbad  on  Nov.  7,  1921. 

Services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458  County 
Road  6100  in  Kirtland;  (505)  598-9636. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Kysiah  Raymond  Tan 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Ian.  10,  2005  - March  5,  2005 

Our  beloved  baby,  Kysiah  Raymond  Tan,  "Monster  Boo,"  passed  on  into  the 
arms  of  the  angels  on  Saturday,  March,  5,  2005,  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Kysiah 
was  born  lan.  10,  2005,  in  Shiprock  to  Rayford  A.  Tan  and  Clarissa  Neal. 

Kysiah  is  survived  by  his  grandfather,  Raymond  Tan,  and  grandmother, 
Laverna  Bitsilly,  both  of  Shiprock.  Kysiah  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sam 
loe  and  Elsie  Tan  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.  Kysiah  was  loved  by  his  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  grandmas  and  grandpas.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


Kysiah  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandmother,  Sara  Clah. 

A visitation  will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  8,  from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  Brewer, 
Lee  and  Larking  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  March  9,  2005,  at  10  a.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  Kee  Becenti  will  officiate.  Interment  will  be 
held  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Rayford  A.  Tan,  Melissa  Tan,  Ramondo  Tan,  Haines  Tan 
Rodgerick  Neal,  Roger  Neal,  Dr.,  Doe  Harvey,  Kendrick  Doey  and  Delbert 
Sandoval.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Sam  D.  Tan,  the  Tan  Family,  the 
Hunt  Family,  the  Bitsilly  Family  and  everyone  who  loved  Kysiah. 

Kysiah  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
(505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Addition 

In  the  lames  Yazzie  obituary  which  ran  in  yesterdays  edition,  Feb.  28, 
Yazzie  is  also  survived  by  a daughter,  Veronica  Mota  of  Lupton. 

March  1,  2005 

Ivan  Alexander 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Ivan  Alexander,  53,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  2 at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Fort  Defiance  Community  Cemetery. 

Alexander  died  Feb.  26  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  4,  1951  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into 
the  Water  People. 

Alexander  attended  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  and  graduated  from 
Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  went  to  college  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Alexander  worked  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Land  Administration,  NTUA,  Navajo 
Communications,  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  grazing  committee  member.  He  was  a 
construction  iron  worker.  Alexander  enjoyed  rodeo  (bullriding,  bareback 
and  saddle  bronc),  basketball,  track  and  field. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irma  Alexander;  sons,  Charboneaux  Alexander, 
Dwayne  Begay,  Dwayne  Idenio,  Brandon  Alexander,  Ian  Alexander,  Landon 
Atsitty;  daughters,  Tai  Alexander,  Sharon  H.  Yazzie,  Sheila  Easchief, 
Brianna  Atsitty;  mother,  Jennie  Nez  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Alvin  Nez 
of  Wheatfields,  Albert  Nez  of  Thoreau,  Oswood  Nez  of  Fort  Defiance; 
sisters,  Virgina  Silversmith,  Elta  Nez  and  Lorraine  Nez,  all  of  Fort 
Defiance  and  15  grandchildren. 

Alexander  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Tom  Long; 
grandmother.  Bah  Long;  father,  Roger  Begay,  brothers,  Aurthor  Begay,  Sr., 
Leonard  Nez,  Dr.  and  son,  Bobby  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alvin  Nez,  Anderson  Henry,  Cecil  Henry  Dr.,  Richard 
Silversmith  Sr.,  Benjamin  Thompson  and  Ian  Alexander.  The  family  will 
receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  F.  Nez 

COTTONWOOD  - Funeral  services  for  Helen  Francis  Nez,  79,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  3 at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish  in  Chinle.  Father 
Blane  Grein  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Black  Mountain  Community 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  9-10  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
Parish . 

Nez  died  Feb.  27  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Feb.  26,  1926  in  Cottonwood 
into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Near  to  the  Water  People  Clan. 

She  was  a Blue  Star  Mother,  rancher  and  rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Roger  Nez,  Stephen  Nez,  David  P.  Nez,  Dames 
Bedoni;  daughters,  Ellen  T.  Yazzie,  Irene  E.  Nez,  Louise  E.  Todacheeny, 
Rose  E.  Francis,  Sally  E.  Nez;  brothers.  Doe  Nelson,  Tully  Wartz;  and 
sister,  Anna  Roan. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Denet  and  Bah  Tsosie; 
parents.  Din  Tsozi  Bi  yeh  and  Hosteen  Den'  in'  tii  Bi'  Tsi;  brother,  Ned 


Francis;  daughter,  Gloria  Dean  Nez;  son  Larry  Nez  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Cecelia  Becenti 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Cecelia  Becenti,  67,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

Becenti  died  Feb.  28  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Dune  15,  1937  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  Flouse 
People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  this  evening  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Standing 
Rock  NFIA  housing  #84,  Rayes  and  Dolanda  Armstrong's  residence. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  2,  2005 
Dante  Tyson  Touchine 

RAMAH  - Funeral  services  for  Dante  Tyson  Touchine,  1,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  March  3 at  the  Ramah  Nazarene  Church.  Pastor  Flerman  Nells  and 
Wilkenson  Sage  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  a private  family  cemetery 
in  Ramah. 

Touchine  died  Feb.  25  in  Ramah.  Fie  was  born  Feb.  7 in  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Edmund  Martinez  of  Pinehill;  mother, 
Quavell  Touchine  of  Texas;  grandparents,  Lovella  Dake  of  Ramah,  Angeline 
Touchine  of  Churchrock,  Melton  Touchine  of  Fruitland,  Ben  Touchine  of 
Churchrock;  great-grandmothers,  Yannie  Dake  of  Ramah,  Dolly  Pine  of 
Churchrock;  great-grandfather.  Tommy  Pine  of  Churchrock. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Suge  Chong,  Torray  Riles,  Quavell  Quinn  Touchine  and 
Raquel  Touchine. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Walter  Lee 

GREASEWOOD  - Funeral  mass  for  Walter  "Buzz"  Lee,  70,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
today,  March  2 at  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann 
O'Neil  O.F.M  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Greasewood  Community 
Cemetery. 

Lee  died  Feb.  26  in  Albuquerque.  Fie  was  born  May  13,  1934  in  Greasewood 
into  the  Floneycombed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Dennifer  F.  Lee;  sisters,  Emma  Mae  Lee 
and  Louise  A.  Etsitty. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Priscilla  R.  Lee;  sisters, 
Anna  Marie  Lee,  Betty  Louthella  Lee;  mother,  Mae  Lee;  father,  Fred  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Carl  Briggin,  Mathew  Gaddy,  Donathan  Gaddy,  Tyrone 
Etsitty,  Francis  Etsitty  and  Deff  Floltsoi. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Greasewood  Chapter 
Flouse . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  3,  2005 
Cecelia  Becenti 

STANDING  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Cecelia  Becenti,  67,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Friday,  March  4 at  Crownpoint  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

Evangelist  Benny  Flamy  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  private  land  in 
Standing  Rock. 

Becenti  died  Feb.  28  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Dune  15,  1937  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  Flouse 
People  Clan. 

Becenti  was  a rug  weaver  and  caretaker.  She  enjoyed  cooking,  sewing  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Nellie  Becenti  of  Standing  Rock;  daughter, 
Vonnie  Becenti-Luxon  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Annie  B.  Alfred,  Faye 
Becenti,  Rose  Becenti,  Ada  B.  Yellowhair,  all  of  Standing  Rock;  brothers, 
Bennie  P.  Becenti  of  Farmington,  Dan  Becenti,  Kenneth  Becenti,  both  of 


Standing  Rock,  Eugene  L.  Becenti  of  Smith  Lake,  Hay  Becenti  of  Crownpoint 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Becenti  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Willie  Becenti;  brothers, 

Ray  Becenti  and  Sam  W.  Becenti. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bill  Becenti,  Donovan  Becenti,  Faron  Becenti,  Emery 
Christian,  Alvin  Yazzie,  Joeldon  Yazzie,  Joelsen  Yazzie  and  Kyle 
Yellowhair . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Elsie  S.  Cambridge 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Elsie  S.  Cambridge,  74,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  March  5 at  the  Crownpoint  Christian  Reform  Church. 

Jimmie  Etcitty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Crownpoint  Community 
Cemetery. 

Cambridge  was  born  Nov.  11,  1930  in  Crownpoint  into  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  raised  livestock. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  Cambridge,  Sr.;  sons,  Robert 
Cambridge,  Jr.,  Albert  Cambridge;  daughters,  Jacqueline  Cambridge-Belen; 
brothers,  Tom  Cowboy,  Flarry  Burnside,  Tom  Shorty;  sisters,  Esther  Megulito, 
Grace  Eskeets  and  13  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Winston  Cambridge,  Kevin  Belen,  Calvin  Belen,  Albert 
Cambridge,  Stanley  Manuelito  and  Sean  Manuelito. 

March  5,  2005 

Flunter  Thompson 

FARMINGTON  - Services  for  Flunter  Marcus  Thompson,  4 mo.,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Monday,  March  7 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Thompson  died  March  2 in  Farmington.  Fie  was  born  Oct.  24,  2004  in 
Farmington . 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Sheldon  L.  Thompson  and  Loushana  Benally, 
both  of  Farmington;  brother,  Ethan  Ty  Thompson  of  Farmington;  sister 
Autumn  Rose  Thompson  of  Farmington;  grandparents  Roy  Bennally  Jr.  and 
Fannie  Fasthorse,  of  Mitten  Rock,  Betty  Thompson  of  Naschitti,  great- 
grandparents,  Ann  Fasthorse  of  Shiprock,  and  Lucy  Benally  of  Shiprock. 

Thompson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Phillip  Thompson; 
great-grandparents,  Tom  Fasthorse,  Tony  Livingston  and  Victoria  Livingston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Torrey  Fasthorse,  Toby  Fasthorse,  Keith  Pine  and 
Jermaine  Thompson. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . / 

March  7,  2005 
Zeno  T.  Joe 

MANUELITO  - Funeral  services  for  Zeno  T.  Joe,  37,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  March  8 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Earl  Tulley  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Manuelito. 

Joe  was  born  Oct.  27,  1967  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan 
for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Joe  was  self-employed,  carving  fetishes. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Leo  Rocky  and  Eva  E.  Joe  of  Manuelito; 
brothers,  Trinidad  Joe,  Trineno  Joe,  Arno  Rocky  Joe,  Roland  Joe,  Leno  Joe; 
sisters,  Evangeline  Tulley,  Angeline  Segura,  Olivia  Tom,  Misty  Escamilla; 
grandmother,  Marcella  Tulley  of  Blue  Gap. 

Joe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Willie  E.  Tulley;  paternal 
grandparents,  Marie  and  Navajo  Joe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tom  Joe,  Trineno  Joe,  Arno  Joe,  Roland  Joe,  Leno  Joe 
and  Marcus  Tulley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Manuelito  Chapter 
house . 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Mary  Lou  Tso-Blackbear 


SAWMILL  - Funeral  mass  for  Mary  Lou  Tso-Blackbear,  71,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  March  8 at  the  Good  Shepard  Mission.  Rev.  Dim  Leehan  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Damon  family  cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance. 

A visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the  Good  Shepard 
Mission . 

Tso-Blackbear  died  March  5 in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Dec.  31,  1933 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  Flouse 
People  Clan. 

She  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and  Haskell  Institute.  Tso- 
Blackbear  was  employed  with  Wingate  High  School,  St.  Mary's,  Navajo  Skill 
Center  and  she  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Eugene  Blackbear  of  Watonga,  Okla.;  sons, 
Ronald  Hoskie  of  Fort  Defiance,  Fred  Silvers  of  Flagstaff,  Wayne  Turtle  of 
Sawmill;  daughters,  Senoria  Lou  Blackbear  of  Watonga,  Betty  Lou  Turtle  of 
Sawmill,  Susie  Minnie  Blackbear  of  Fort  Worth;  brother,  Peter  Tso  of 
Sawmill;  sisters,  Ella  Damon,  Dudy  Begay  both  of  Sawmill,  Maria  Mike  of 
Fort  Defiance. 

Tso-Blackbear  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hola  and  Susie 
Damon-Tso;  Harry  Tso,  Levi  Tso,  Henry  Tso,  Luther  Slivers,  and  Myron  Levi 
Slivers . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Joseph  Harvey,  Jr.,  Brian  Dick,  Glenn  A.  Slivers, 

Cruz  Leano,  Henry  M.  Blackbear  and  Mychal  R.  Slivers. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Fredison  D.  Brown 

BLOOMFIELD  - Funeral  services  for  Fredison  D.  Brown,  46,  were  this 
morning  10  a.m.,  March  7 at  the  Light  House  Church.  Pastor  John  Schrack 
officiated.  Burial  followed  in  Memory  Gardens,  Farmington. 

Brown  was  born  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  and  for  the 
Blackstreak  Wood  People  Clan.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eleanor  Brown; 
daughters,  Camela  Brown,  Kayla  Brown,  Deidra  Brown  all  of  Bloomfield; 
father,  James  Brown  of  Rehoboth. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  Brown. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  2,  2005 

Alvina  Burton  Briones,  63 

Alvina  Burton  Briones,  63  of  Scottsdale,  AZ  passed  away  on  February  24, 
2005.  She  was  born  January  11,  1942  in  Sacaton,  AZ.\ 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Riley,  Sr.,  Antonio,  Sr.,  Rosinna, 
Herlinda  Nickels  and  Patricio;  brother.  Dale  Washington,  Sr.,  14 
grandchildren  and  7 great-grandchildren. 

Wake  service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  2005  at  7:00  p.m..  Salt 
River  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Dr.,  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Funeral  service 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  3,  2005  at  8:00  a.m..  Salt  River  Assembly 
of  God,  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Interment  will  take  place  at  the  Salt  River 
Cemetery,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Bunker's  Garden  Chapel  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

March  5,  2005 

John  Gurski  (or  Hanook  Teakettle) 

Mr.  John  Gurski  or  Hanook  Teakettle  (Apache  name)  who  died  5 weeks  ago 
and  was  buried  out  of  Buehler  Home  in  Roseville  Michigan. 

Hanook  was  the  father  of  13  children,  Bonnie  Teakettle,  is  one  of  his 
beloved  Daughers.  He  was  married  to  White  Swan  Teakettle  who  passed  away  4 
years  ago. 

Mass  will  be  said  for  him  by  Fr.  Nick  at  St.  Mary's  Queen  of  Creation 
Church  in  New  Baltimore,  Michigan  on  Saturday,  March  12,  2005,  at  4:30  pm. 
Gospel  is  about  the  Ressurection . 


For  further  information,  call  or  contact  Pio  Zammit,  586-716-4787  or 
piopeterz@i-is.com. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  1,  2005 

Thomas  Martin  Garcia,  62 

Thomas  Martin  Garcia,  62,  of  San  Carlos  died  Feb.  17,  2005,  at  St. 

Luke's  Hospital  in  Tempe.  He  was  born  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  moved  to 
Arizona  28  years  ago  from  California. 

He  was  a carpenter  in  the  construction  industry. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Neasa  Garcia  of  San  Carlos;  two  daughters, 
Rhonda  Garcia  and  Michelle  Enos  of  San  Carlos;  one  son,  Alantino  Garcia  of 
San  Carlos;  his  mother,  Margaret  M.  Garcia  of  Albuquerque;  one  sister, 
Evelyn  Garcia  of  Albuquerque;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Feb.  26  at  Peridot  Baptist  Church. 

Interment  was  in  Northgate  Cemetery  in  San  Carlos.  Arrangements  were  under 
the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  3,  2005 

Veronica  Lun 
1921-2005 

Veronica  Dean  "Otter-Woman"  Lun,  83,  of  Cheyenne  died  Feb.  26  in 
Cheyenne . 

She  was  born  Nov.  21,  1921,  in  Sanish,  N.D.,  and  lived  here  for  more 
than  30  years  with  prior  residence  in  Sidney,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lun  is  survived  by  a son,  Tony  Lun  of  Cheyenne;  a daughter,  Shirley 
Doll  of  Cheyenne;  two  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tony  Lun;  her  parents,  Stanley 
and  Margaret  Dean;  and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 

Funeral  Liturgy  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Doseph ' s Catholic  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cronkleton  as  the  celebrant. 

Cremation  will  follow  at  Cheyenne  Memorial  Gardens. 

Friends  may  contribute  to  the  Cheyenne  Animal  Shelter. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle. 

March  3,  2005 

Olivia  Bigback-Canada 

GREAT  FALLS  - Olivia  Blanche  Bigback-Canada,  19,  of  Great  Falls, 
formerly  of  the  Busby  area,  died  Feb.  27,  2005,  in  Great  Falls. 

Ma'etomona'e  "Red  Paint  Woman"  was  born  Oct.  22,  1985,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
a daughter  of  Oliver  C.  Flying  and  Gail  Bigback.  She  grew  up  in  the  Busby 
area  and  received  her  education  in  Busby  and  Great  Falls. 

She  married  lavier  Canada  in  November  of  2004,  and  the  couple  made  their 
home  in  Great  Falls. 

During  her  younger  years,  she  ran  cross-country  in  the  AAU  Program.  She 
loved  her  cats  and  reading.  She  was  a good  mother  who  enjoyed  cooking  for 
her  family  and  socializing  with  her  friends.  Her  father;  grandparents, 
Robert  Bigback,  Sr.  and  Marie  Chester;  and  aunts,  Christine  and  Geraldine 
Bigback  preceded  Olivia  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  sons,  Frazell  Bigback  and  Carlos  Canada 
of  Great  Falls;  her  mother,  Gail  Bedonie  of  Busby;  sisters,  Leyonda 
Bedonie,  Krystal  Small,  Rosalyn  Bigback,  Mariah  and  Hesse  Brady;  her 
brothers,  Robert  3.  Bigback  and  William  Risingsun;  her  grandmothers, 

Frances  and  Flora  Swallow,  Lena  Gray,  Irene  Bearquiver,  Marie  Little  Wolf 
and  Gloria  St.  Claire;  her  aunts,  Roberta  Bigback,  Vivian  Risingsun  and 
Marie  (Calvin)  Brady  and  her  uncles,  Larry  (Rowena)  Bigback,  Sr.,  Ronnie 
(Cindy)  Bigback,  Robert  (Michelle)  Big  back,  Hr.  Gordon  (Ruth)  and  Leslie 
Bigback,  Charlie  and  Irvin  Risingsun,  Hr.,  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and 


cousins . 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  at  the 
White  River  Cheyenne  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  10 
a.m.  Friday,  March  4,  in  the  White  River  Mennonite  Cheyenne  Church. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Camilla  Ethel  Woundedface  Little  Wolf 

LAME  DEER  - Camilla,  beloved  wife,  mother,  sister,  grandmother,  auntie 
and  niece,  passed  over  to  the  other  side  on  Monday  morning,  Feb.  28,  2005, 
at  the  Billings  St.  Vincent  Hospital.  Following  a courageous  and 
determined  effort,  Camilla  finally  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  cancer. 

Cedar  Woman  was  born  Dec.  12,  1950,  in  Dickinson,  N.D.,  to  Geraldine 
Woundedface  and  Sterling  Spotted  Wolf.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of 
34  years,  Robert  Little  Wolf;  and  her  children.  Faith,  Tara,  Renee,  Tana, 
Adrian,  Stacy  and  Marlon.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  mother,  Geraldine 
Woundedface;  her  sister,  Madeline  Woundedface;  her  brothers,  Davis  (Elsie) 
Woundedface  and  Reuben  Demarrias;  her  aunts,  Dune  Woundedface  and  Marvina 
Spotted  Wolf;  cousins,  Billie  3o  Woundedface  and  Kay  lackson;  her  sisters- 
in-law,  Phyllis  Talawyma  and  Kathleen  Bellymule;  also  Gilbert  Walkslast, 
Sr.;  and  her  adopted  mother-in-law,  Inez  Wilson.  Camilla  was  blessed  with 
17  grandchildren  including  her  special  grandson,  Wilson  Little  Wolf,  as 
well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Her  grandparents,  3oe  and  lulia  Woundedface,  Sr.,  George  and  Gertrude 
Spotted  Wolf;  brothers,  Gary  Williamsen  and  Lloyd  Spotted  Wolf;  and  her 
father  and  mother-in-law.  Tug  and  Anna  Tallwhiteman,  preceded  Camilla  in 
death . 

Camilla  attended  schools  at  Billings  Senior  High  School  and  Wahpeton, 

N.D.  She  loved  to  ride  horse,  enjoyed  Powwows  and  loved  county  and  western 
music  and  01'  Time  Rock  and  Roll  and  dancing.  Being  at  her  "Other  Home," 
which  is  the  Charging  Horse  Casino,  she  enjoyed  laughing  and  joking  with 
her  "Gambling  Buddies,"  that  was  her  time  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 

The  family  extends  their  appreciation  to  her  "Gambling  Buddies"  for 
sharing  their  camaraderie  with  our  departed  loved  one,  "Ha-Ho!"  Her  loved 
ones  will  dearly  miss  her,  but  the  family  realizes  that  she  is  free  from 
the  pain  and  misery  she  suffered  in  her  last  days.  The  family  also  takes 
comfort  in  knowing  that  she  is  now  on  the  other  side,  walking,  talking  and 
laughing  with  her  loved  ones  who  preceded  her  in  death,  Camilla! 

Biscuit!  We  all  love  you!!! 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  at  the 
Little  Wolf  residence  in  Lame  Deer.  Traditional  services  will  be  held  2 
p.m.  Friday,  March  4,  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  Social  Room. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Little  Wolf  Family  Cemetery  on  Muddy  Creek. 
Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

March  7,  2005 

Samuel  La'Roi  Backer 

Vohpe ' xeone ' hamehe  (Owns  a Gray  Horse) 

Special  gift  from  Maheo. 

A big  brother  for  a short  time.  A precious  son.  We  will  forever  remember 
your  smile,  your  eyes  and  your  bravery. 

Much  to  our  dismay,  you  fought  a brave  battle,  you  made  us  proud  to  be 
your  parents. 

Understanding  your  daily  struggle  and  all  that  has  taken  place  was  not 
easy. 

Eternal  angel  in  our  hearts.  Thank  you  for  the  short  time  for  your 
everlasting  love.  You  have  taught  us  to  be  strong,  never  to  lose  hope  and 
most  of  all  the  courage  to  go  on. 

Loving  you  was  easy.  Losing  you  is  difficult.  You  filled  our  hearts  and 
memories  with  love,  laughter  and  hope  to  last  us  a lifetime.  Your  face 
will  be  instilled  in  our  hearts  forever.  We  love  and  miss  you. 

Maheo  saw  him  getting  tired  and  a cure  was  not  to  be;  he  put  his  arm 
around  Samuel  and  whispered  "come  with  me." 

LAME  DEER  - Our  precious  child  and  the  sunshine  of  our  lives,  Samuel 


La'Roi  Backer,  Vohpe ' xoene ' hamehe  (Owns  a Gray  Horse)  went  home  to  be  with 
Maheo  on  March  3,  2005,  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

Samuel  was  born  in  Billings  on  May  5,  2003,  to  his  proud  parents, 

Richard  and  Pepsi  Backer  of  Lame  Deer,  Mont.  Because  of  the  love  he  shared 
for  such  a short  time,  he  will  be  missed  by  many.  In  the  week  he  spent 
with  his  new  brother,  Samuel  was  very  protective.  He  spent  many  hours 
watching  his  favorite  cartoon  network.  While  working  on  his  'word  finds, ' 
Samuel  made  sure  he  had  an  audience  to  see  him  hard  at  work. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  brother,  Jordon;  sister,  Tre';  and  a one 
week  old  brother,  Aiden  Backer,  all  of  Lame  Deer;  grandparents,  Daniel 
Backer  of  Temple,  Texas  and  Rose  Backer  of  Lame  Deer;  Leroy  and  Charlotte 
Runsabove  of  Lame  Deer;  great-grandparents  Gilbert  and  lane  Backer  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Aunts  Rachelle  Backer  of  Lame  Deer  and  Autumn  (Jason) 

Standing  Elk  of  Colstrip;  his  namesake  Cameron  Backer  and  a special  helper 
Branlee  Montoya. 

Survivors  also  include  numerous  relatives  from  the  families  of: 

Runsabove,  Yellow  Fox,  Foote,  Posey,  Red  Cherries  and  Hanna  lames  family 
and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  apologize 
if  we  failed  to  mention  all  the  relatives. 

Preceded  in  death  are  his  great-grandparents  Charles  (Sarah)Yellow  Fox, 
Sr.,  Eddie  Foote,  Sr.,  Margaret  Littlehead,  Sylvia  Brady,  and  Lloyd 
(Margaret)  Runsabove. 

Special  thanks  go  out  to  lodi  Thrasher  of  the  Denver  Childrens  Hospital 
and  Alice  Brady  for  always  being  there  in  our  time  of  need  and  for  the 
many  services  they  provided  throughout  our  difficult  time. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

March  2,  2005 

Lucille  Marie  'Lucy'  Jiron  Little  Youngman 

Lucille  "Lucy"  Marie  Jiron  Little  Youngman,  15,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  26, 
2005  at  her  home.  The  cause  of  death  is  pending  an  inquest. 

A wake  is  being  held  from  now  until  the  funeral  at  Glacier  Homes 
Community  Center  in  Browning.  Funeral  services  will  be  Friday,  March  4 at 
11  a.m.  at  the  community  center.  Burial  will  follow  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lucy  was  born  April  29,  1989  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  raised  in  Cut  Bank, 
Browning  and  Wapato,  Wash.  She  attended  schools  in  Cut  Bank,  Browning  and 
Wapato.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  a ninth  grader  at  Browning  High 
School . 

She  enjoyed  volunteering  at  Seville  Head  Start  and  liked  attending  pow 
wows  and  Indian  dancing.  She  was  interested  in  photography  and  loved  to 
make  jewelry  and  hang  out  with  her  friends  and  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Margaret  Diron  and  Bradley  Little 
Youngman  of  Cut  Bank;  sisters,  Josephine  and  Demetria  Little  Youngman  of 
Cut  Bank;  a brother,  Ronnie  Little  Youngman  of  Cut  Bank;  grandparents, 
Florence  and  Jesse  Spotted  Bear,  Sr.  of  Cut  Bank,  Joseph  Jiron  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  great-grandmother  Reyesita  Jiron  of  Taos,  N.M.,  Margaret  Little 
Youngman  of  Browning,  Eva  Little  Youngman  and  Roger  Gray  of  Browning,  and 
Mary  and  John  Griffin;  and  many  cousins  and  friends,  aunts  Fran  Lira, 
Marlene  Marceau,  Jessica  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning;  uncles  Lil'  Man  Marceau 
of  Browning,  Teresino  Jiron,  Joseph  Spotted  Bear  and  Max  Spotted  Bear  of 
Cut  Bank;  and  aunts  Reyes  Jiron  and  Chari  Little  Dog  of  Cut  Bank. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandparents,  Danny  Salway, 

Roselie  Little  Youngman  and  Thomas  Little  Youngman. 

Gordon  Lee  Wolf  Tail  Wells 

Gordon  Lee  Wolf  Tail  Wells,  56,  of  Browning  died  Saturday,  Feb.  26,  2005 
at  home  in  Browning  due  to  a long  illness.  He  was  born  December  3rd,  1948. 
The  wake  was  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning  with 


funeral  services  being  held  Thursday,  March  3,  at  2 p.m.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  in  Browning.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of 
Conrad  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

He  is  survived  by  sons,  Gordon  Wells  and  Willy  Wells  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
Iordan  Wells  and  Charles  Wells  of  Heart  Butte,  DeShane  Wells  of  Browning, 
and  Lonny  Enick  of  Marysville,  Wash.;  daughters,  Venneta  Wells  and  Darcy 
Enick  of  Seattle,  Bobbi  Lyn  Wells  of  N.D.,  Odessa  Wells  of  Seattle,  and 
Miranda  Wells  of  Havre;  numerous  grandchildren;  brothers  Roy  (Honey)  Wolf 
Tail,  Charles  (Vera)  Wolf  Tail  and  Rick  Wolf  Tail,  all  of  Browning,  and 
Winston  Hairy  Bull  of  Seattle;  sisters,  Patricia  (Alphonse)  Bird,  Myra 
(Wilbur)  Calf  Robe,  Dune  (Robin)  Goss,  all  of  Browning  and  Arden  Wells  of 
Calgary,  Alta. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Clara  Wolf  Tail;  father,  Willy 
Wells;  brother  Billy  Wolf  Tail  and  sister  Lorraine  Bull  Calf. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

March  3,  2005 

Rosella  Murdock  'Gray  Flying  Woman' 

FRAZER  - Rosella  (McConnell)  Murdock,  73,  whose  Indian  name,  Xoda  Gi  Ya 
Wiya,  means  "Gray  Flying  Woman,"  died  after  a long  illness  Tuesday  at  a 
Billings  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Frazer.  Her 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Frazer  High  School  gym,  with  burial  in 
Oswego  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oswego.  A four-day  feast  will  be  held  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  the  Frazer  Community  Hall.  Bell  Mortuary  of  Glasgow  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  Dougal  and  Kurt  Murdock  of  Frazer  and  Huber 
Wright  of  Oswego;  daughters  Debra  Murdock  and  Barbara  Vondall  of  Frazer; 
an  adopted  son,  David  Adams  of  Brockton;  brothers  Doseph  McConnell  of 
Frazer  and  Richard  McConnell  of  Billings;  sisters  Ruth  Todd  and  Florence 
Buck  of  Frazer;  numerous  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Albert  Murdock  Sr.;  and  a son, 
Albert  G.  Murdock  Dr. 

March  4,  2005 

Charlotte  Dorothy  Mad  Plume 

BROWNING  - Charlotte  Dorothy  (Guardipee)  Mad  Plume,  70,  of  Browning,  a 
longtime  homemaker,  mom  and  grandmother,  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday 
at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital. 

Her  wake  will  begin  6 p.m.  today  at  Glacier  Community  Center  in  Browning, 
with  a rosary  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  the  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery  at  Two 
Medicine.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Shelby  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Donna  Redhorn  and  Berva  Roundine,  both  of 
Browning;  sons,  Darrell  Mad  Plume,  Karl  Mad  Plume,  Robert  Mad  Plume, 

Vernon  Mad  Plume  Sr.,  Kenneth  Mad  Plume  and  Harold  Mad  Plume,  all  of 
Browning;  sisters.  Rose  Marie  Fitzgerald,  Martha  Kittson,  Betty  Dean 
Bennett,  Pauline  Vaile,  Sandy  Savage  and  Doyce  Bennett,  all  of  Browning; 
brothers  Anthony  Guardipee  and  Clarence  Guardipee,  both  of  Browning;  33 
grandchildren  and  36  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Emery  Mad  Plume; 
a son,  Harlan  Mad  Plume;  and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 

She  was  born  Feb.  18,  1935,  at  Browning  to  Pete  and  Rose  (Morgan) 
Guardipee  II,  and  attended  school  at  Cut  Bank  Boarding  School.  Dorothy 
lived  her  whole  life  in  the  Browning  area  where  she  raised  her  large 
family.  She  was  a member  of  the  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  and  enjoyed 
watching  TV,  playing  cards  with  her  family. 

Merle  Dames  Marceau  Aa-so-ta-ko 

BROWNING  - Merle  Dames  Marceau,  51,  a Marine  Corps  veteran  and  chemical 
dependency  counselor  whose  Indian  name,  Aa-so-ta-ko,  means  "Comes  Around 
in  a Good  Way,"  died  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  Wednesday  at  his  home  in 


Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  in  Browning.  His  funeral 
is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  St.  Michael's 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  wife,  Liz  Sherman;  his  mother, 
Bonnie  Lytle;  brothers  Alan  Edward  Marceau  and  Brian  Marceau;  and  sisters 
Marla  Augare,  Noma  Lee  and  Wanda  Marie  Marceau. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  5,  2005 
Madeline  Barnaby 

RONAN  - Madeline  Barnaby,  77,  went  to  join  the  Ancestors  on  Thursday, 
March  3,  2005  in  Missoula  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital. 

Born  to  Andrew  and  Ann  (Doseph)  Barnaby  at  Post  Creek  in  1927,  Madeline 
was  raised  on  the  family  farm  and  attended  Ursuline  Academy  in  St. 

Ignatius . 

She  met  Doseph  Weaselhead  and  they  started  their  family  in  1947  and 
lived  in  the  Mission  Valley  and  in  Heart  Butte. 

Madeline  believed  in  the  traditional  values  and  was  a firm  Catholic.  She 
loved  making  flowers  and  beading  hats. 

She  loved  all  her  children  and  grandchildren  and  raised  "Moose"  Doshua. 
Madeline  was  the  last  surviving  Barnaby  of  her  generation. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  siblings  Pete,  Dave  and  Tom  and  most 
recently  Margaret  Finley;  two  sons,  Marven  Weaselhead  and  Allan 
Weaselhead;  one  daughter,  Stella;  and  one  grandson,  granddaughter  and 
great-granddaughter . 

Surviving  are  Francis  and  Nightwind  Weaselhead  of  Sumpter,  Ore.;  Doseph 
and  Linda  Weaselhead,  Dohn  Arnold,  Gerald  Weaselhead  and  DoAnn  Hamme,  all 
of  Ronan;  Betty  Van  Haverbeke  and  Madeline  Weaselhead  of  Pablo;  David 
Weaselhead  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho;  Dalon  and  Susan  Weaselhead  of  St. 
Ignatius;  Violet  Weaselhead  of  Charlo;  Anthony  Weaselhead  of  Missoula; 
"Quai,"  her  faithful  companion;  23  grandchildren;  as  well  as  numerous 
great-grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  a very  large  extended  family. 

A traditional  wake  began  Friday  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  The 
rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Longhouse.  Wake  closing 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Longhouse  and  be  followed  by  Mass  at 
11  a.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St.  Ignatius  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
February  2005 
Catherine  Madplume 

RONAN  - Catherine  Madplume,  20,  died  on  Feb.  3,  2005,  as  a result  of  a 
homicide.  She  was  born  on  Dan.  11,  1985,  to  Wilbur  and  Carolyn  (Malatare) 
Madplume  in  Kalispell.  Catherine  loved  to  play  basketball,  hanging  out 
with  her  cousins,  and  her  friends  and  family.  She  loved  going  to  powwows, 
playing  stickgame.  In  her  spare  time  she  enjoyed  beading,  sewing, 
listening  to  music,  and  writing  poetry.  She  attended  schools  in  Browning, 
Heart  Butte,  and  Ronan,  and  her  greatest  dream  was  to  graduate.  She  would 
have  graduated  this  year  in  May  with  the  class  of  2005  from  Two  Eagle 
River  School.  Throughout  her  school  years  she  was  an  honor  roll  student. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  brothers  Albert  and  Edward 
Madplume;  grandparents  Fred  Madplume,  Catherine  Old  Rock,  Tom  and  Louise 
(Andrew)  Malatare;  an  auntie,  Violet  Madplume;  and  an  uncle,  Thomas 
Malatare . 

She  was  survived  by  her  mother,  Carolyn,  and  stepfather  Harold  Calf  Robe 
(Spotted  Eagle);  brothers  Brian,  Dean,  and  Fredrick  Madplume,  and  Harold 


Calf  Robe  Dr.;  sisters  Violet  Madplume,  Shelly  and  Starla  Calf  Robe; 
aunties  Wilma  Aimsback,  Rose  Villa,  Diane  Andrew,  and  Harriet  Malatare; 
uncles  Pierre,  Paul,  Douglas  and  Louie  Malatare,  and  Barney  Finley; 
grandparents  Susan  Dowdall,  Mary  (Pooyah)  Lefthand,  Frank  Andrew,  Fred  and 
Beatrice  Marceau,  Melvin  and  Robert  Madplume;  great-grandmother  Louise 
Finley;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and  all  of  her 
friends . 

A wake  began  on  Feb.  5 at  the  family  home  Ronan  and  continued  in  the 
Marvin  Camel  Building.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Feb.  7 in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission.  Burial  followed  in  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Alexander  Morigeau 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Sam  , 57,  died  at  home  on  lan.  30,  2005.  Born  April  12, 
1947,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Walter  and  Helen  Morigeau,  he  attended  high 
school  in  Arlee.  After  graduation,  he  served  from  1965  to  1969  with  the  U. 
S.  Navy.  During  his  enlistment,  he  worked  as  an  engineer  for  subtenders  on 
submarines.  In  1969,  Sam  married  Edith  R.  Matt  in  Charleston,  SC,  while 
stationed  with  the  Navy.  They  returned  to  Montana,  where  he  attended 
Northern  Montana  College  and  later  Montana  State  University,  graduating 
with  a degree  in  civil  engineering.  After  graduation,  he  worked  as  a 
production  engineer  for  Proctor  and  Gamble  in  Green  Bay,  WI.  Eventually, 
he  returned  to  Montana  and  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  His  Forest  Service 
career  of  23  years  included  two  tours  of  duty  in  the  Washington  office 
with  the  USDA  and  a congressional  assignment  on  the  Hill  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  including  stops  in  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Wisconsin,  and  once  again, 
Montana.  In  addition  to  the  USDA,  he  worked  for  the  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  as  a department  head  for  the  Natural  Resources  Dept.  He  loved  the 
outdoors  - running,  hunting,  fishing,  riding  his  Harley  Davidson,  and 
scuba  diving  with  his  wife  in  many  warm  and  exotic  places.  In  2004,  he 
proudly  earned  his  PADI  Master  Dive  Instructor  License  and  enjoyed  sharing 
his  love  of  diving  with  others. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith  Morigeau,  sons  and  daughters-in-law, 
Stuart  Morigeau  and  Eden  Shullenberger  (Lafayette,  CO),  and  Ryan  Morigeau 
and  Kirsten  Sayson  (Seattle,  WA);  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Moria  and 
Mike  Robinson  (Cortez,  CO),  Grace  and  Mac  Hamilton  (Reno,  NV),  Yvonne  lean 
Ciraulo  (San  Dose,  CA),  and  Barbara  Sand  Robert  Schliep  Ronan);  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  sister  Natalie  Rassmussen,  and 
brother  Walter  H.  Morigeau. 

A wake  was  conducted  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  was  in  the  St. 
Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery  where  military  honors  were  presented. 

Gerald  Sirucek 

POLSON  - Gerald  Doseph  Sirucek  was  killed  on  Feb.  3,  2005,  near  Ronan. 

He  was  born  on  Feb.  26,  1984,  in  Poison,  to  Lisa  F.  King.  Gerald  was 
reared  in  Ronan.  He  was  a graduate  of  Two  Eagle  River  School,  and  was 
pursuing  a bachelor's  degree  in  forestry  at  Salish  Kootenai  College. 

Gerald  loved  to  hike  and  was  an  avid  outdoorsman  and  a sports  enthusiast. 
He  loved  to  write  poetry  and  spending  time  with  his  family  and  friends.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  being  a father  to  his  children. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Lisa  F.  King  and  Alfred  Bauer;  sisters 
Daina  Sirucek  and  her  husband  Dohn  Foust  and  Lisa  L.  King  Dr.  (all  of 
Ronan);  brother  Dosh  King  (Poison);  grandparents  Louise  Andrew  (Nirada), 
Armeda  and  Gerald  Hoover  (Ronan),  Arnold  and  Eve  Bauer  (Charlo),  and  Carl 
and  Norma  Sirucek  (St.  Ignatius);  aunts  and  uncles:  Aunt  Tessie  Curley  and 
family  (Pablo),  Brenda  and  Virgil  Brave  Rock  and  family  (Ronan),  Sandra 
and  Mike  Kenmille  and  family  (Big  Draw),  Michaleane  Stasso  and  Steve  Area 
and  family  (St.  Ignatius),  Annaliesa  and  Glen  Parker  and  family  (Pablo), 
Carol  and  Fred  McLeod  and  family  (St.  Ignatius),  Lori  Sirucek  and  Mary  Do 
Sirucek  (Ronan);  Lou  Andrew  (Missoula),  Mark  Noyes  (Belgrade),  Lyle  Andrew 
(Creston,  B.C.),  Brian  Stasso  (Spokane),  and  Roger  D.  Hoover  (Missoula). 

He  was  also  blessed  with  many  cousins  and  nieces  and  nephews  and  friends 
from  all  walks  of  Life. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  Mass  was  celebrated  on 


Feb.  7 in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission,  followed  by  burial  at  the 
Ronan  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

March  1,  2005 
Gordon  lames  Sr.,  70 

Gordon  Ralph  lames  Sr.,  70,  of  Craig  died  Feb.  23,  2004,  in  Ketchikan. 

He  was  born  Gordon  Peter  Sunrise  on  lan.  10,  1935,  in  Kenai  to  Larry  and 
Vera  Sunrise  of  Tyonek.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young.  He  lived 
in  children's  homes  in  Eklutna,  Seward  and  luneau  before  eventually  ending 
up  in  foster  care  in  Kake.  In  1950,  he  was  adopted  by  Ralph  and  Lydia 
lames  and  moved  to  Craig.  He  attended  one  year  at  Craig  High  School  and 
then  graduated  from  Sheldon  lackson  High  School  in  1954. 

Mr.  lames  married  Rachel  Demmert  on  Oct.  28,  1955.  Having  spent  most  of 
his  childhood  in  children's  homes,  he  was  anxious  to  have  a family. 

He  was  a commercial  fisherman  his  whole  life.  He  trolled  for  salmon  and 
also  was  a halibut  longliner.  He  was  best  known  as  a "highliner"  on  his 
purse  seiner,  the  F/V  Christopher  David,  named  for  his  late  grandson.  He 
kept  his  boat  in  Craig  year-round  and  was  called  upon  whenever  there  was  a 
search-and-rescue  mission.  In  1988,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  awarded  Mr.  lames 
the  Civilian  Commendation  Award,  the  highest  award  given  to  civilians. 

He  was  active  in  the  Ketchikan  Camp  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood, 
serving  as  president  in  the  1960s.  He  also  was  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Sealaska  Corp.  and  a previous  president  of  the  Craig  village 
corporation  Shaan  Seet  Inc. 

His  family  wrote:  "His  love  for  family  extended  to  his  friends.  He  was 
looked  up  to  as  a father  figure  by  many  nieces,  nephews  and  others  who 
respected  him.  Gordon's  home  was  always  open  and  his  heart  was  big  enough 
to  encompass  everyone  he  knew." 

Mr.  lames  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  nearly  50  years,  Rachel  lames; 
children,  Vera  Thibodeau,  Denise  lames,  Martha  Wood,  Gordon  "l.R."  lames 
lr.,  loseph  "Bert"  lames,  Linda  Starbard  and  Larry  lames,  and  their 
families;  22  grandchildren  and  nine  great  grandchildren;  "adopted" 
daughters,  Barbara  Schneider  and  Kris  Isakson;  brother,  Peter  Merryman; 
sister,  Evelyn  lames;  brothers-in-law,  Franklin,  loe  lr.,  Dennis  and 
George  Demmert;  and  Grandpa  Claude  Morrison. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Marion  Auker;  brother.  Cal 
Watson;  and  grandson,  Christopher  David  Thibodeau. 

March  4,  2005 

Marjorie  Meyer,  81 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Marjorie  M.  (Motschman)  Meyer,  81,  died  Feb.  23,  2005, 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  with  family  by  her  side. 

A visitation  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  with  a service  at  3 p.m.,  Saturday  at 
Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  A reception  will  be  afterward  at  the 
VFW  in  Mountain  View.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  alongside  her  husband, 
Warren  Meyer,  at  Fort  Richardson  National  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Meyer  was  born  May  16,  1923,  in  Nenana  to  Richard  and  Mary 
Motschman.  She  attended  Fairbanks  High  School. 

Mrs.  Meyer  was  a homemaker  who  loved  arts  and  crafts.  She  was  a past 
secretary  in  the  Valdez  Emblem  Club. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  a dedicated  mother  and  wife  who  had  a passion 
for  treasure  hunting  at  garage  sales  and  antique  stores.  At  70  years  old, 
she  was  the  first  elder  hired  at  the  Native  Heritage  Center,  where  she 
enjoyed  greeting  people.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  Native  heritage  and  the 
flowers  she  grew  every  year." 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Dim  Meyer  of  Eagle  River  and  Tom  Meyer  of 
San  Carlos,  Calif.;  daughters,  Kathy  Rambow  of  Wasilla  and  Barbara  Meyer 
of  Sebastopol,  Calif.;  sisters,  Minnie  Dohoney  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and 
Laura  Boyd  of  Richland,  Wash.;  nephew,  Dick  Anderson;  niece,  Bernice 
Desmond  of  Washington;  and  grandchildren,  nephews  and  nieces. 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Warren  Meyer,  and  seven 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Hattie  Topkok,  61 
Anchorage 

Longtime  Alaska  resident  Hattie  Louise  Weston-Topkok,  61,  died 
peacefully  in  her  sleep  Feb.  27,  2005,  with  family  by  her  side  at 
Providence  Alaska  Medical  Center  from  complications  of  renal  failure  and 
lung  disease. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Central  Lutheran  Church 
A potluck  will  be  after  the  service. 

Mrs.  Topkok  was  born  Nov.  28,  1943,  in  Wagner,  S.D.,  the  only  child  of 
Phillip  Weston  and  Frances  St.  Pierre.  She  attended  elementary  and  high 
school  at  St.  Mary's  Boarding  School  in  Springfield,  S.D. 

She  became  a licensed  practical  nurse  in  1963  after  attending  college  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  In  fall  1964,  she  came  to  Alaska  to  begin  her  career  at 
Alaska  Native  Hospital.  She  married  Alfred  Topkok  Dr.  in  1964. 

Family  wrote:  "Hattie  has  touched  many  lives  throughout  her  career  and 
life.  She  often  talked  of  the  times  she  and  her  husband  spent  at  fish  camp 
in  Trading  Bay.  Sitting  and  watching  her  boys  explore  the  beach  was  one  of 
her  greatest  joys.  (We)  felt  her  strong  presence  in  our  lives.  She  will  be 
missed  immensely  by  family  and  friends  throughout  Alaska  and  the  Lower  48, 
especially  South  Dakota." 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  41  years,  Alfred  Topkok  Dr.;  sons, 
Steven,  Raymond  and  John  "B.D.";  and  granddaughter,  Stephanie. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Minnie  Harrington,  83 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Minnie  Harrington,  83,  died  Feb.  26,  2005,  after  a 
brief  illness  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  surrounded  by  her  family. 

A service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737 
E St.,  with  lames  Rickteroff  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Anchorage 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Harrington  was  born  Mary  Minnie  Brookins  on  Duly  9,  1921,  in 
Council.  She  lived  in  Homer,  where  she  raised  her  family,  in  Kodiak  and 
finally  in  Anchorage. 

Family  wrote:  "She  enjoyed  her  traditional  Native  foods,  bingo,  berry 
picking,  crocheting  and  car  rides.  She  loved  cooking  for  her  family,  and 
her  happiest,  most  treasured  times  were  those  when  she  was  surrounded  by 
her  children  and  grandchildren,  laughing,  eating  and  sharing  together.  She 
was  soon  to  become  a great-great-grandmother . Her  family  was  her  most 
prized  possession  and  she  kept  them  close  to  her  heart,  encouraging  family 
get-togethers  so  that  we  would  remain  close. 

"She  reached  out,  touched,  and  enriched  many  lives  while  she  was  with  us 
To  those  of  us  who  were  blessed  to  know  and  love  her,  she  will  be 
remembered  as  a loving,  caring,  kind  and  gentle  soul,  who  with  her  heart 
of  gold  gave  freely  and  generously  to  those  she  loved.  She  will  be  forever 
in  our  hearts  and  forever  missed." 

Mrs.  Harrington  is  survived  by  her  children  and  their  spouses,  Mary  and 
Bob  Silsby  of  Glendo,  Wyo.,  Dune  Totemoff  of  Tatitlek,  Bill  and  Lorene 
Harrington  of  Kodiak,  Gloria  and  Wally  Shuravloff  of  Anchorage,  Ken  and 
Kathy  Harrington  of  Homer,  and  Babe  and  Tony  Mestas  of  Anchorage;  niece, 
Virginia  Hand  of  Anchorage;  16  grandchildren;  and  23  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Red  Harrington;  son,  Melvin; 
grandsons,  Robert  and  Eli;  son-in-law,  Mike  Totemoff;  and  sister,  Margaret 
Schenck. 

March  6,  2005 

Senafont  Zeedar  Sr.,  73 
Kodiak  Island 

Kodiak  Island  resident  Senafont  "Otto"  (ew-too)  Zeedar  Sr.,  73,  died  Feb 
28,  2005,  at  Providence  Kodiak  Island  Medical  Center  after  an  extended 
illness . 


A memorial  service  was  held  March  3 at  Holy  Resurrection  Russian 
Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Kodiak.  Burial  will  be  in  his  adoptive  village  of 
Ahkiok. 

Mr.  Zeedar  was  born  Nov.  24,  1931,  in  Kaguyak  and  was  one  of  the  last 
acting  chiefs.  When  the  village  was  destroyed  in  1964  by  the  tsunami,  he 
relocated  to  Akhiok  and  carried  on  the  tradition  of  caring  for  the 
community.  He  served  on  the  board  of  Kaguyak  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Akhiok-Kaguyak  Inc.  He  sat  on  the  board  for  23  years,  until  1994. 

Mr.  Zeedar  worked  as  a fisherman  and  was  recognized  in  the  1960s  as  a 
respected  highliner  of  Kodiak.  He  also  worked  as  a bear  guide  and  night 
watchman  at  canneries  in  Port  Bailey,  Moser  Bay  and  Olga  Bay.  He  was  an 
avid  hunter  and  trapper. 

Mr.  Zeedar  was  active  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  He  was  always  the 
first  to  arrive  and  would  help  out  in  any  way,  including  making  Russian 
Christmas  stars.  "He  was  a great  teacher  and  role  model,"  his  family  said. 
"He  loved  people  and  never  had  an  unkind  word  to  say  about  anyone.  His 
friendliness  extended  to  learning  part  of  another  language  in  order  to 
communicate  with  someone. 

"Senafont  was  known  for  his  generosity  and  humor.  One  of  many  stories 
came  from  his  family.  Late  one  night,  a neighbor  came  by  and  told  Senafont 
his  family  had  nothing  to  eat  that  day.  Senafont  gave  him  a large  can  of 
corned  beef,  the  last  food  in  his  house.  Senafont 's  stepson  worried  his 
own  family  would  have  nothing  to  eat  the  next  day.  However,  when  he 
arrived  home  from  school,  he  found  Senafont  cleaning  ducks  he  had  killed. 
His  stepson  remembered,  'That's  right,  we  can  hunt,'  and  proceeded  to  help 
his  dad.  His  greatest  love  was  for  his  family." 

Survivors  are  his  wife  of  49  years,  Jennie;  children,  Diane  Meija, 

Willie  "Ron"  Zeedar,  Senafont  "Wayne"  Zeedar  Jr.,  Leonard  Zeedar  Sr., 
Brenda  Zeedar  Thompson  and  Artie  Zeedar;  stepchildren,  Irene  Coyle  and 
Andrew  "Doc"  Kahutak;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandson,  Fred  "Chris"  Coyle  III. 

Abram  'Bo'  Wilson  Jr.,  24 
Nondalton 

Nondalton  resident  Abram  "Bo"  Evan  Wilson  Jr.,  24,  died  Feb.  5,  2005,  of 
complications  after  an  ATV  accident. 

A service  was  held  Feb.  10  in  Nondalton.  The  Rev.  David  Askoak 
officiated.  Pallbearers  were  Eugene  Wilson,  George  Wilson,  Rico  Joseph, 
William  Evanoff,  Harold  Wilson  and  Gorden  Alexie.  Burial  took  place  at 
Nondalton  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  March  5,  1980,  in  Anchorage. 

He  graduated  from  Nondalton  High  School.  While  in  high  school,  he  played 
basketball  and  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Wilson  served  on  the  Nondalton  City  Council  and  worked  as  a seasonal 
firefighter  and  for  the  Nondalton  Tribal  Council. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

He  enjoyed  being  outdoors,  spending  time  in  his  game  room,  being  with 
friends  and  family,  and  watching  his  daughter  Ashley  grow. 

His  family  wrote:  "Bo  will  be  greatly  missed  by  everyone,  but  most  by 
his  family  who  are  very  close,  especially  on  Sunday  mornings  at  Mom's  for 
breakfast . " 

Mr.  Wilson  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  her  companion,  Nenita  Wilson 
and  Gordon  Alexie  of  Nondalton;  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Betty  Wilson- 
Evanoff  and  William  Evanoff  of  Nondalton;  sister,  Michelle  Wilson  of 
Nondalton;  brother,  Eugene  Wilson  of  Anchorage;  companion.  Fawn  Silas  of 
Nondalton;  daughter,  Ashley  Wilson  of  Nondalton;  nephews,  Nathan  Alexie, 
Jayden  Evanoff  and  Branden  Wilson;  nieces,  Danielle  Alexie,  Laci  Evanoff, 
Brittany  Wilson  and  Shantel  Wilson;  maternal  grandmother,  Ann  Abbott;  and 
many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Abram  Wilson  Sr. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  2,  2005 


Donald  Bennett 

Former  Duneau  resident  Donald  Patrick  Bennett,  43,  died  Feb.  27,  2005, 
in  Oakland  Park,  Fla. 

Donald  was  born  October  29,  1961,  in  Duneau.  He  earned  a bachelor's 
degree  in  music  and  performance  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  a 
bachelor  of  science  in  business  administration  and  a bachelor  of  arts  in 
accounting  from  Columbia  University.  He  also  had  a masters  in  business 
administration  from  William  Woods  University.  He  lived  in  New  York, 
California  and  Missouri  with  his  family,  until  moving  to  Fort  Lauderdale 
in  1997. 

While  studying  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  he  performed  with  The 
University  Singers  and  toured  Europe  in  the  1980s.  He  also  performed  at 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera.  Recently  he  was  a member  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Master  Chorale  and  a member  and  soloist  with  the  Sunshine 
Cathedral  Choir. 

Donald  was  a Kaagwaantaan  Clan  member  and  a shareholder  of  Huna  Totem 
and  Sealaska  Corporations. 

His  family  says  he  was  loved  and  admired  for  the  way  he  loved  people, 
practiced  his  profession  and  his  passion  for  music. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Robert  Greenewald  Dr.,  and 
his  uncle,  Sidney  Greenewald. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  and  mother,  Doseph  and  Roberta  Bennett;  his 
brothers,  Robert,  Doseph  and  William;  his  sisters,  Victoria,  Katharine  and 
Elizabeth;  his  grandmother,  Dessie  D.  Dennings;  his  aunts,  Dessica  Brooks 
and  Beverley  Cagas;  great-aunts,  Pauline  Hinchman,  Marlene  Dohnson,  Hilda 
See  and  Freda  Borchick;  great-uncles,  Adam  and  Karl  Greenewald;  and  many 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  other  relatives  in  Alabama  and  Missouri. 

Services  will  be  held  in  Florida  and  in  New  Haven,  Mo.  His  ashes  will  be 
brought  to  Alaska  next  summer.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests 
donations  to  a national  cancer  research  center  of  choice  or  to  the 
Greenewald  Family  Scholarship  Fund,  Huna  Heritage  Foundation,  9301  Glacier 
Highway,  Duneau,  99801. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

March  3,  2005 

Dorcas  Louise  Hill  (Cooy) 

HILL  Dorcas  Louise  (Cooy)  - A gentle  kind  soul  slipped  away  from  us  and 
went  to  join  the  Lord  after  a lengthy  illness  on  Tuesday  March  1,  2005, 

Dorcas  (Cooy)  Hill,  in  her  62nd  year;  loving  mother  of  Leza  Hill, 
Margaret  Hill  (Dana),  Kathryn  Hill  (Dason);  dear  grandmother  of  13 
grandchildren;  dear  sister  of  Richard  A.  Hill  (Kim),  and  Ken  R.  Hill 
(Ginger);  loving  auntie  to  34  special  nieces  and  nephews,  Carolyn,  Greg 
and  Dorothy,  Ronnie  and  Kim,  Harvarena  and  Vic,  Donna,  Deffery  and  Shelley 
and  their  families; 

predeceased  by  parents  Dennis  and  Kathryn  (Porter)  Hill,  sisters  Shirley 
Marie  and  husband  Ross  E.  Henry,  Loretta  Lorraine,  Marlene  Luella,  nephews 
John  Evertt,  and  Brian,  niece  Kathryn,  and  her  loving  partner  Richard 
Larry  Douglas  (Butch). 

Dorcas's  name  was  chosen  from  the  Bible  Acts  9:36  "Dorcas:  this  woman 
was  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which  she  did".  She  will  be  sadly 
missed  and  fondly  remembered  by  her  family  and  friends. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME  after  7 p.  m.  Wednesday  where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
March  4,  2005  at  11  a.  m.  Internment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery. 
Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Thursday. 

Ruth  Alice  Isaac 

ISAAC  Ruth  Alice  - Peacefully  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  2005,  at  the  age  of 
76  years; 

wife  of  the  late  Cameron  P.  Isaac;  loving  mother  of  Rebecca  Harrison  of 
Ohsweken,  Ellie  Doseph  of  Six  Nations,  Peter  Isaac  of  Hamilton,  and  Paul 
Isaac  of  Six  Nations;  dear  grandmother  of  Arlana,  Dustin,  Courtney, 


Bradley,  and  Paul  Dr.;  also  survived  by  nieces  and  nephews; 

predeceased  by  grandson  Rick  Joseph,  parents  Andrew  and  Alice  (Johnson) 
Hill,  sister  Elva  Levins,  and  brothers  Chet  Bomberry,  and  Harry  Hill. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Friday  where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  5,  2005  at  1 p.  m.  Internment  St.  John's  Anglican  Cemetery. 
Evening  Service  7 p.  m Friday. 

March  4,  2005 

Fred  Stevens 

STEVENS  Fred  - Peacefully  on  March  3,  2005,  at  the  age  of  92,  Fred 
Stevens  passed  away  in  Strathroy,  Ontario.  Born  in  Carmen,  Manitoba  in 
1912, 

Fred  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fred  G.  and  Frances  Stevens. 

His  childhood  years  were  divided  between  Winnipeg's,  Banning  Street  and 
the  family  home  at  the  United  Church  mission,  Fisher  River  Cree  Nation  in 
Manitoba's  Interlake  region. 

A student  of  the  Cree  language.  Dad  spent  much  of  his  early  adult  life 

in  Northern  Manitoba,  at  various  times  as  a freight  driver,  school  teacher 

and  lay  Minister  in  communities  including  Oxford  House,  God's  Lake  and 
Cross  Lake.  He  married  his  beloved  Helen  in  1939  and  they  settled  in  Cross 
Lake,  he  as  a lay  Minister  and  she  as  the  community  field  Nurse.  In  1942, 

Mom  and  Dad  left  the  bush.  Dad  joined  the  Canadian  Army. 

March  5,  2005 

Andrew  C.  Hill 

HILL  Andrew  C.  Member  of  the  Bear  Clan  - Andrew  C.  Hill,  35,  of  Upper 
Mountain  Road,  Sanborn,  died  Tuesday,  March  1,  2005,  at  his  home  under  the 
care  of  his  family  and  Niagara  Hospice. 

He  was  born  on  the  Tuscarora  Reservation,  August  6,  1969,  the  son  of 
Beverly  (Rickard)  Hill  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation  and  the  late  Harry  A. 
"Jiggie"  Hill.  Andrew  graduated  from  Niagara  Wheatfield  High  School,  where 
he  played  lacrosse,  wrestled  and  ran  cross-county,  he  then  graduated  from 
Niagara  County  Community  College  with  an  Associates  Degree  and  from  the 
University  of  Buffalo  with  a Bachelors  Degree  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Bridge  Commission  for  eight  years, 
while  attending  college.  In  1995  he  moved  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he 
was  a software  engineer  with  the  Lucent  Technology  for  the  past  nine  years. 
He  moved  back  to  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  in  2004.  Andrew  was  a member  of 
the  Iroquois  Indian  Band,  the  Niagara  Frontiersman  Drum  and  Bugle  Corp., 
the  Sanborn  Fire  Company  Band  and  the  A.I.S.E.S.  Society.  He  enjoyed 
attending  Pow-Wows,  playing  tennis,  checkers  and  traveling. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  three  brothers  Alec  D.  Hill  of  the 
Tuscarora  Nation,  Harry  R.  (Barbara)  Hill  and  Arnold  "Curt"  (Arlene)  Hill, 
both  of  Ohsweken,  Ontario,  five  sisters  Marilyn  (James)  Isaacs  of  Onondaga, 
New  York,  Tracy  Rickard  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation,  Audrey  (Rodd)  Hill,  Diane 
(Morley)  Hill  both  of  Ohsweken,  Ontario  and  Rhea  Skye  of  Cornwall,  Ontario, 
his  second  mom  Nora  Carrier  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York;  also  survived  by 
aunts,  uncles,  cousin  and  many  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  late  Allen  Duane  Hill. 

Funeral  services  were  held.  Interment  in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  on  the 
Tuscarora  Reservation.  Visit  www. rhoneyfuneralhome.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

March  1,  2005 

Cora  Irene  Sparvier 

SPARVIER  - Cora  Irene,  October  28,  1931  February  26,  2005.  The  Creator 
came  for  our  mother  on  February  26,  2005  with  her  children  at  her  bedside 
and  her  sisters  Florence  and  Mindy  Lerat. 

Predeceased  by  her  father  Louis  R.  Lerat,  her  mother  Adele  Aisaican,  her 
daughter  Mary  1972,  sons  Ricky  1977  and  Darren  1984  and  her  sister  Marie 


Kaye. 

Survived  by  her  loving  children;  Lynda  (Ken),  Galer  (Charlene),  Lloyd 
(Debbie),  Melissa  (lack),  Shane,  Barry  (Pearlene),  Felicia  (Patrick), 

Denny  (Rita),  also  her  grandchildren  she  raised  Patsy  (Floyd),  Pamela  and 
lesse.  Special  recognition  to  her  caregivers  Patsy,  lesse  and  lames,  also 
Bruno  and  the  nurses  at  the  Pasqua  Hospital  Intensive  Care  Unit.  Cora  also 
leaves  her  brothers  and  sisters  Louise,  Florence  (Peggy),  Mindy,  Noella, 
Pat,  Darlene,  Marvin  and  Dennis  to  mourn  her  passing. 

The  children  respect  the  wishes  of  their  mother,  that  no  speeches  be 
made  at  the  wake  and  burial  services,  also  that  her  casket  remain  closed 
at  all  times.  The  Wake  will  be  at  The  Gathering  Place,  4001  3rd  Avenue, 
Regina,  SK  on  Tuesday,  March  1,  2005,  starting  at  5:00  P.M.  The  Funeral 
Mass  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  2005  at  1:00  P.M.  in  The 
Gathering  Place  conducted  by  Father  Peter  Pham.  Cremation  to  follow  after 
the  dinner. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 
March  2,  2005 
Ivy  Cecilia  Delorme 

DELORME  - Ivy  Cecilia  Delorme  (McArthur),  "Mno  gito  Nakoda  wi  ",  Indian 
Summer  Woman,  passed  into  the  spirit  world,  on  Sunday,  February  27,  2005 
at  Areola,  Sasktachewan,  born  December  14,  1944. 

Ivy  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Vernon  (Bud)  Delorme.  Sons,  Darcy 
(Leanne)  Vandermuelen,  Darwin  (Leah)  Vandermeulen,  Tracey  (Stephanie) 
Delorme,  Keegan  McArthur,  Milton  Dohnson;  daughters,  Amanda  (Brian)  Oesch, 
Karen  (Mike)  Smith,  Amy  Vandermeulen  (Scott)  and  grandchildren.  Also, 
brothers,  Maurice  McArthur,  Louis  (Bud)  McArthur,  Leslie  McArthur,  Armand 
(Beverly)  McArthur.  Sisters,  Carol  Ickhorm;  Theresa  Stevenson;  Olive 
McArthur;  Audrey  Yell;  Muriel  Rose  McArthur  & Nelda  Schrupp  and  many 
neices  and  nephews. 

Ivy  is  predeceased  by  her  parents,  Henry  and  Cecilia  McArthur;  brother, 
Leonard  Lerat;  sister,  Rosabelle  McCracken  and  a grandson,  Brett. 

Wake  and  funeral  will  be  conducted  in  the  Nakoda  Tradition.  The  wake, 
Wednesday,  March  2,  2005  and  Funeral  2:00  p.m.  Thursday,  March  3,  2005  at 
the  Kisbey  Rec.  Center,  Kisbey,  Sask. 

Pauline  Many  Shots 

PAULINE  INEZ  (STARR)  MANY  SHOTS  (HOLY  WOMAN)  - Left  to  be  with  the 
Creator  on  February  26,  2005  at  Taber,  Alberta.  Born  May  21,  1969  in 
Balcarres,  SK.  Daughter  of  Dinah  & Benjamin  Starr. 

Survived  by  children  Cassandra,  Cohen,  Cole  and  Rainy;  husband  George 
Many  Shots;  brothers:  Benjamin  (Dohanna),  Byron  (Donna)  and  Danny; 
sisters:  Beverley  and  Barbara  (Mark). 

Predeceased  by  son,  Colten;  maternal  grandfather  Howard  Creeley; 
paternal  grandparents  Georgina  & Sydney  Starr;  uncles  Ivan  Creeley,  Howard 
L.,  Creeley,  Donald  Starr  & Archie  Starr;  aunties  Lorraine  Creeley, 

Dorothy  Lafontaine,  Marion  Goforth,  & Marina  Gorforth.  Pauline  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  Mom,  Dad,  brothers,  sisters,  many  relatives  & friends. 

Wake  to  be  held  Wednesday,  March  2nd  at  4:00  pm  at  Okanese  Learning 
Centre.  Traditional  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  3rd  at 
10:00  am  at  Okanese  Learning  Centre.  Interment  to  follow  at  Peepeekisis 
West  End  Cemetery.  Following  interment  there  will  be  a Feast  at  the 
Okanese  Learning  Centre.  Condolences  to  the  family  may  be  emailed  to 
reception@speersfuneralchapel . com 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Speers  Funeral  Chapel,  522-3232. 

Maria  Sugar 

SUGAR  - On  Monday,  February  28,  2005,  Maria  Sugar,  late  of  Regina,  Sask. 
and  formerly  of  Piapot  First  Nation,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  96  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Doseph  and  Annie,  brothers  Felix  and 
Dohn  Sugar;  sons  Steven  and  Victor  in  infancy;  also  her  sons  Doe,  Russell 
and  William  (Ruby)  Sugar,  daughter  Mathilda  (Calvin)  George,  grandchildren 
Brenda  George,  William  Sugar  Dr.  and  Norma  Sugar. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  Allen  Sugar;  grandchildren  Cheryl  Sugar,  Fran 


Sugar,  John  (Priscilla)  Sugar,  Vivian  Sugar  (Allen),  Elwin  George,  Steven 
George,  Marva  (Vern)  George,  Noreen  Savari,  Shelley  George,  Antoine  Sugar, 
Verna  Sugar,  Maddy  Sugar,  Tammy  Ewack,  Marlene  (Gordon)  Mosquito,  her 
special  great  grandson  Craig  (Betty)  Sugar;  74  great  grandchildren,  37 
great  great  grandchildren;  her  niece  Emma  Ironchild,  nephews  Oliver  and 
David  Sugar;  also  numerous  other  nieces,  nephews  and  family  members.  Kokum 
meant  many  different  things  to  everyone  who  met  her.  She  was  Mother, 
Grandmother,  Friend,  Teacher  and  Caregiver.  She  will  always  be  remembered 
for  her  sense  of  humour,  her  love  and  compassion.  She  always  was  the 
person  who  was  there  to  comfort  and  hold  you  when  things  were  bad. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  3,  2005  at  2:00  P.M. 
in  the  Piapot  Band  Flail,  Piapot  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan  with  the  band 
elders  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  at  Piapot  Cemetery.  The  Wake  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  2005  at  5:00  P.M.  in  the  Piapot  Band  Flail. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Flome,  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  4,  2005 
Minnie  Chief  Moon 

On  Saturday,  February  26,  2005  our  dear  AUNT  MINNIE  CHI E F MOON  passed 
away  peacefully  onto  her  eternal  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
lesus  Christ  at  the  age  of  93  years. 

Minnie  was  one  of  the  eldest  members  of  the  Blood  Tribe  to  lead  us  into 
the  new  millennium.  Born  at  home  on  September  16,  1911  to  Chief  Moon  and 
Many  Guns  Woman,  she  was  a direct  descendant  and  granddaughter  of  Chief 
Red  Crow.  She  is  survived  by  her  son  Kenny  (Lucky)  Archibald,  adopted 
children:  Virginia  (Tony)  Cizanadia,  Theresa  (Pat)  Eagle  Plume  and  Kelsey 
(Dashelle)  Chief  Moon;  sister  Maggie  Curly  Rider;  nieces  and  nephews 
including  Annie  Devine,  Ben,  lack  and  Cyril  Red  Crow  and  their  families 
and  relatives  that  include:  Many  Guns  (Siksika),  Florns,  Wagners,  Reevis 
and  Takes  The  Gun  (Browning). 

Minnie  was  predeceased  by  her  daughter  Theresa,  her  late  husband  William 
Archibald  and  by  her  brothers:  Emil,  Pete,  Dan  (Philomena),  Victor  (Mary), 
lohn,  Flarold  (Verdun)  and  Flamy  Chief  Moon;  sisters:  Suzie  Chief  Moon  and 
Ruth  (Alphonse)  Many  Grey  Florses  and  a brother-n-law  lack  Curly  Rider  Sr. 

In  her  childhood  Minnie  was  raised  at  the  Mamoyiiksi  clan  area  until  she 
entered  the  old  Roman  Catholic  Mission  School  in  Standoff  at  the  age  of  9 
years.  She  was  one  of  the  first  students  to  move  to  the  new  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Residential  School  where  she  stayed  until  she  was  18  years 
old;  after  which  time  she  lived  with  her  brother  Dan  for  a number  of  years. 
Minnie  had  a daughter  Theresa,  who  passed  away  at  4 years  of  age.  As  in 
our  tradition,  Minnie  adopted  her  nieces  Virginia  and  Theresa  and  nephew 
Kelsey  as  her  own  children.  Fler  culinary  skills  provided  her  with  an 
opportunity  to  work  at  the  lava  Shop  in  Fort  Macleod  and  St.  Michael's 
Flospital  for  many  years.  She  married  her  late  husband  William  Archibald, 
whom  she  was  with  for  26  wonderful  years  who  she  often  traveled  with  in 
his  work  with  the  Department  of  Flighways.  Minnie  was  known  to  pamper  and 
love  her  cats  and  dogs,  each  of  whom  had  a name  (Smokey,  Tweedy,  Pepsi  and 
Tippy)  who  were  well  disciplined.  It  amazed  family  members  to  see  Minnie 
remember  the  birthdays  of  her  pets  when  she  would  adorn  them  with  ribbons 
on  their  special  day.  We  could  picture  the  happy  family  reunions  she  had 
with  her  late  brothers  and  sisters.  She  often  told  us  she  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  us  since  we  were  well  taken  care  of  by  our  parents.  Aunt 
Minnie  had  a heart  of  gold  and  her  home  in  Lethbridge  was  always  open  to 
family,  friends  and  relatives.  She  devoted  her  spirituality  to  her 
traditional  and  Christian  beliefs.  Fler  love  for  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Desus 
Christ,  gave  her  strength  to  sing  her  gospel  songs,  which  she  sang  up 
until  her  last  day.  In  her  legacy  she  leaves  us  with  these  words,  "My 
advice  to  the  young  people  is  to  try  and  get  a good  education  and  live  a 
good  life.  Don't  drink  alcohol  and  don't  use  dope."  In  her  long  and  full 
life,  she  knew  of  the  many  changes  the  Blood  Tribe  experienced  from  the 
old  ways  of  life  to  the  new  way  of  life.  She  was  referred  to  as  a warrior 
because  of  her  personality  attributes.  We  will  miss  her  feistiness  and  her 


humorous  ways  and  thank  all  her  friends,  family  and  caregivers  who  were  a 
part  of  her  life. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  March  4,  2005  starting  at  12:00  Noon  to  5:00  P.M. 
and  continuing  at  NEW  LIFE  FELLOWSHIP  CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  from  6:00  P.M. 
to  11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  SAIPOYI  OLD  SCHOOL,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Saturday,  March  5,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Pastors  lack  Curly  Rider  and 
Gus  Chief  Moon  officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  Pioneer  Cemetery,  Lavern. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  \ 
381-7777. 

March  5,  2005 

losephine  Soop  (nee  Healy)  "Akkaihkinii" 

10SEPHINE  SOOP  (nee  Healy)  "Akkaihkinii"  passed  away  peacefully  at  the 
Cardston  Auxiliary  Hospital,  Cardston,  Alberta  on  February  28,  2005  at  the 
age  of  91  years . losephine  was  affectionately  known  as  "The  Colonel". 

losephine  was  born  May  20,  1913  on  the  Blood  Reserve  and  grew  up  in  the 
Old  Agency  area.  She  attended  St.  Paul's  Residential  School,  losephine 
married  and  began  a family,  whom  she  devoted  her  entire  life.  Mom  became  a 
single,  working  parent  and  spent  her  entire  years  taking  care  of  her 
family,  including  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  many  others  that 
became  a part  of  her  extended  family,  losephine  was  honoured  with  a plaque 
recognizing  her  forty  years  of  employment  with  the  federal  government  for 
her  work  with  St.  Paul's  Residential  School.  She  also  enjoyed  traveling 
and  attended  tribal  celebrations  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  proudly 
escorting  her  granddaughter  "Tweety"  when  she  was  crowned  "Miss  Indian 
Princess  Montana  State  University" . She  also  traveled  to  lerusalem  with 
sisters  in-law  and  friends  for  a pilgrimage.  She  especially  enjoyed 
vacationing  with  family  and  friends  in  lots  of  fun  places,  losephine  was 
devoted  to  her  religious  and  spiritual  beliefs  and  cultural  values  she 
instilled  in  her  children.  She  also  spent  a lifetime  volunteering  her  time 
to  the  Anglican  Church  and  also  to  support  family  members  involved  in  the 
traditional  spiritual  ceremonies  of  the  Blood  culture.  Most  of  all  she  is 
remembered  for  her  strong  work  ethics  and  high  regard  for  education.  It 
showed  through  her  children  and  grandchildren  being  quite  successful  in 
their  careers  and  she  was  especially  proud  of  her  most  infamous  cartoonist 
son,  Everette  Soop. 

losephine  is  survived  by  her  children:  Louis  (Abby),  Oliver  (Lucille), 
Shorty  (Rhoda)  and  Caroline  (Doug);  her  brothers  Stanley  and  Harold  (lean) 
Healy;  sisters  and  brother  in-law:  Beatrice  Good  Striker,  Mary  Pace  and 
Mabel  (Richard)  Fox  and  special  sister  in-law  Betty  "Bate"  Healy. Grandma 
is  also  survived  by  13  grandchildren,  32  great  grandchildren  and  four 
great  great  grandchildren . losephine  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Arthur 
Soop;  parents:  John  and  Louise  Healy;  her  daughter  loan  Crop  Eared  Wolf; 
granddaughter  Thelma;  her  sons:  Kenrick  Soop  and  Everette  Soop;  her 
brothers:  Arthur  Sr.,  Mike,  Hugh  and  Edward  Sr.  Healy;  her  sister  Denny 
Healy  ; her  beloved  granddaughter  Kari  Lynn  (Tweety)  and  great 
granddaughter  Cassie  Soop. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Friday,  March  4,  2005  at  5:00  p.m.  A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 

Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Cardston  on  Friday,  March  4,2005  beginning  at  7:00 
p.m. and  continue  through  the  night  with  refreshments  being  served. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Church  on  Saturday,  March 
5,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  and  Archdeacon  Sidney  Black 
officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Edens  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod,  553-3772. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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March  19,  2005 

Blackfeet  sa ' aiki ' somm/duck  moon 
Yuchi  wadasine/little  summer  moon 
Zuni  li'dekwakkya  ts ' ana/little  sand  storm  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"It  is  extremely  disheartening  and  disturbing  that  tribal  members,  and 
especially  aspiring  Indian  students,  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  the  BIA's  ignorance  of  tribal  sovereignty." 

--  Francine  Hall,  Si  Tanka  University  President 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  \ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Understand  before  I begin  there  is  nothing  especially  new  or  revealing 


in  this  issue's  editorial,  at  least  not  to  Indians. 


Let's  take  a look  at  the  heart  (or  lack  thereof)  of  the  dominant 
society  in  news  this  week. 

Needless  to  say  it  is  selfish,  greedy  and  spiteful. 

U.S.  Representative  Barbara  Cubin  introduced  legislation  to  block 
the  renaming  of  "Devils  Tower"  and  the  designation  of  it  as  a Sacred 
Site. 

"This  is  not  a proposal  for  a name  change  for  the  park,  a locally 
controversial  subject,"  the  National  Park  Service  stated  in  an  internal 
brief  in  Danuary.  "The  Secretarially-designated  Bear  Lodge  National 
Historic  Landmark  will  ensure  that  the  Native  American  name  and  sacred 
site  values  are  formally  recognized  and  convey  a stronger  sense  of  the 
cultural  significance  of  the  site  to  all  people." 

As  long  as  I have  known  Lakota  I have  known  the  "true  name"  for  that 
peak  is  Mato  Tipila,  or  Bear  Lodge.  I understand  there  are  other  names, 
but  I heard  the  stories  of  how  the  marks  came  to  be  on  the  sides  and  the 
Sacredness  of  this  place...  how  it  was  a part  of  the  star  knowledge  and 
what  it  meant  to  the  Lakota.  I also  heard  how  the  residents  near  Mato 
Tipila  were  hateful  and  racist  to  the  Lakota  because  of  their  view  of 
Mato  Tipila  as  Sacred.  That  love  and  reverence  for  the  place  would  make 
it  less  inviting  to  the  tourist  and  rock  climber  and  the  dollars  they 
brought . 

All  that  mattered  to  them  was  the  greed  and  that's  the  only  thing  this 
legislation  by  Cubin  is  designed  to  protect.  To  hell  with  the  First 
People  and  their  understanding  of  this  Sacred  place. 

This  week  the  Federal  Parks  decided  to  allow  the  spraying  of  waste  water 
snow  on  the  mountain  the  Hopi  call  Nuvatukyaovi,  meaning  'Place  of  Snow 
on  the  Peaks, ’ and  considered  by  all  Hopi  people  to  be  a central  and 
essential  element  of  Hopi  culture,  religion,  and  survival.  The  peaks  are 
the  home  of  the  Katsinam  (spirit  messengers). 

To  the  Dine'  "San  Francisco  Peak"  was  adorned  with  Diichili',  Abalone 
Shell,  Black  Clouds,  Male  Rain,  and  all  animals,  beside  being  the  home  of 
Haashch ' e ' e ' It ' i ' i ' (Talking  God),  Naada'algaii  'Ashkii  (White  Corn  Boy), 
and  Naada'  'Altsoii  'At'e'e'd  (Yellow  Corn  Girl).  The  area  is  also  sacred 
to  Havasupai  people. 

"Once  again  the  federal  government  has  made  a decision  that  is  clearly 
in  opposition  to  the  passionate  pleas  of  Native  American  nations  who  hold 
the  peaks  as  sacred,"  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  said. 

You  read  the  above  and  understand  what  this  Sacred  place  means  the  people 
of  the  Native  Nations  and  wonder  how  this  can  be.  How  can  such  sacrilege 
occur?  One  word:  greed.  The  wealthy  ski  resorts  will  have  more  snow  for 
a longer  time.  Never  mind  that  the  snow  is  manufactured  from  reclaimed 
waste  water.  You  wonder  who  wants  to  risk  e-coli  skiing  down  a slope  made 
of  recycled  sewer  water. 

Since  the  beginning  this  has  been  the  way  of  the  European.  Take  and 
take,  and  screw  who  it  hurts  as  long  as  there  is  profit. 

While  greed  is  the  main  driver  of  this  culture,  I don't  believe  it  is 
the  only  thing  driving  these  decisions.  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
whole  intent  of  the  Europeans  overrunning  this  country  was  to  eradicate 
the  "pagan"  beliefs  of  the  people  they  found  here  and  replace  them  with 
the  "correct"  religion  worshiped  by  their  culture.  They  despised  our 
people's  beliefs  as  "devil-inspired."  Clearly  this  intent  has  not 
changed.  This  deliberate  attempt  to  cement  the  name  "Devil's  Tower"  on  a 
place  sacred  to  the  Lakota  can  only  be  meant  to  permanently  stick  that 


"devil"  label  on  the  Lakotas'  sacred  beliefs.  To  spray  processed  sewage 
upon  the  traditional  home  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  deities  is  the  worst 
kind  of  insulting  attack.  If  somebody  sprays  processed  sewage  on  the 
local  First  Baptist  Church,  or  better  yet,  on  the  altar  and  cross 
inside,  how  long  would  it  takes  the  upright  citizens  and  their  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  scream  that  somebody  had  committed  vandalism  and 
sacrilege  against  their  religion? 

Taken  a step  further,  naming  half  the  landscape  features  in  a state 
"squaw,"  and  insisting  the  name  remain  even  after  its  insulting 
connotations  are  made  clear,  and  retaining  drunken  "tomahawk  chopping" 
at  a baseball  game  as  an  "honor"  to  our  culture  speaks  volumes  of  the 
disdain  for  Indian  beliefs  and  dignity. 


And  how  ironic  is  it  that  our  legislators  and  government  administrators 
- those  who  should  be  protecting  all  citizens  - are  fostering  this 
outrageous  activity? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Oklahomans  and  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rush  to  aid  of  Last  Comanche  Code-Talker 
March  11,  2005 

Tulsa,  OK  - Charles  Chibitty,  one  of  the  last  surviving  Comanche  Code- 
Talkers,  and  one  of  Oklahoma's  most  gifted  dancers  has  been  admitted  to  a 
nursing  home  where  he  is  alone,  perhaps  a little  disoriented  by  his  new 
surroundings  and  seemingly  abandoned  by  all. 

Chibitty  is  now  a resident  of  Maplewood  Nursing  Home,  6202  E.  61st, 

Tulsa,  OK. 

The  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma  and  concerned  Tulsa 
Indians  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  offer  aid  and  comfort  to  one  of 
Oklahoma's  true  war  heroes. 

The  Chamber  called  upon  its  members  to  see  what  they  could  do.  The 
support  has  been  swift  and  beneficial. 

State  Chamber  President  Margo  Gray  and  Chamber  Director  Cathy  Wilkins 
have  pulled  Indian  people  and  businesses  together  in  a few  hours  to  meet 
Chibitty 's  immediate  needs.  Stated  Gray,  "The  AICCO  feels  its  commitment 
not  only  to  "Support  Our  Troops"  at  its  website,  www.aicco.org,  but  also 
to  continue  to  support  all  of  our  Native  veterans."  A hard  and 
uncomfortable  bed  has  been  replaced  with  a new  medical  bed  that  he  will  be 
able  to  raise  himself.  Chamber  member  Scott  Sanders,  owner  of  SS  Medical 
Supplies,  generously  donated  the  bed  and  other  crucial  items.  Maplewood 
staff  and  the  Chamber  are  coordinating  the  installation  of  the  new  bed 
with  Sanders  and  his  Bixby  company. 

Gray  has  opened  an  account  with  Chamber  member  Bank  2 in  Oklahoma  City 
for  monetary  donations  for  Chibitty 's  needs.  Bank  2 is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Call  Bank2  at  1-405-946-2265  or  877-409-2265  for 
information  on  how  to  donate  to  Chibitty' s special  account.  The  name  of 
the  account  is  the  "Charles  Chibitty  Substaining  Account." 

The  room  is  sparse  and  has  nothing  to  reflect  the  colorful  nature  of 
Chibitty.  There  were  over  16  members  of  the  original  Comanche  Code-talkers. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  contributions  of  the  Navajo  code  talkers. 
Little  has  been  said  or  written  about  Oklahoma's  code  talkers,  which  also 
include  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Before  that,  Chibitty  raised  a family  and  continued  to  dance  and  promote 
Native  American  Indian  culture  everywhere  we  went.  His  infectious  smile 
and  warm  laugh  helped  bridge  many  gaps  in  white  and  Indian  relations. 
Chibitty  lost  his  wife  and  both  children. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  help,  call  the  Chamber  at  1-800-652-4226. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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McCain  weighs  GAO  probe  of  Indian  trust  debacle 
March  10,  2005 

Sen.  3ohn  McCain  (R-Arizona)  raised  the  possibility  of  a broad 
investigation  of  the  Indian  trust  after  tribal  leaders  on  Wednesday 
complained  about  the  Bush  administration's  reform  efforts. 

At  an  oversight  hearing,  McCain  reiterated  his  view  that  trust  reform, 
while  a high  priority,  isn't  the  only  pressing  issue  in  Indian  Country.  "I 
intend  to  give  it  only  one-good  shot,"  he  said.  "If  it  looks  like  we're 
not  getting  anywhere,"  he  continued,  "then  I will  leave  that  task  to 


future  Congresses  and  the  courts." 

But  after  listening  to  tribal  leaders  repeatedly  criticize  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Trustee,  McCain  said  he  might  seek  a full  Congressional 
investigation.  The  effort  would  be  taken  up  by  the  General  Accountability 
Office. 

"Maybe  we  ought  to  have  GAO  look  at  the  whole  situation  and  see  what  the 
deal  is  and  what  the  options  are,"  said  McCain,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  "It's  a pretty  big  task." 

At  the  request  of  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  (D-South  Dakota),  a member  of  the 
committee,  the  GAO  already  looking  into  OST's  finances  amid  growing 
concerns  over  the  agency's  exploding  budget.  Since  the  start  of  the  Bush 
administration,  the  office  has  grown  into  a massive  bureaucracy  carrying 
out,  and  overseeing,  nearly  every  aspect  of  trust  reform  --  including  a 
costly  historical  accounting  --  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $304  million. 

McCain  did  not  say  what  issues  might  be  before  a second  investigation, 
the  idea  of  which  was  raised  by  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the 
committee's  vice  chairman,  with  respect  to  allegations  that  the  BIA  has 
mismanaged  individual  Indian  lands  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation. 
Charles  Colombe,  president  of  the  tribe,  testified  that  allottees  have 
been  cheated  out  of  more  than  $100  million  since  the  1940s. 

McCain,  however,  suggested  that  the  probe  might  be  a far-reaching  in 
terms  of  the  Interior  Department's  trust  management.  "I  think  we  could 
also  use  those  [allegations]  to  take  a broader  look  as  well,"  he  said  in 
response  to  Dorgan 's  query. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  disastrous 
BITAM  proposal  more  than  three  years  ago,  tribes  have  pressed  Congress  to 
take  a stronger  role  in  trust  issues.  Tribes  considered  various  tactics  to 
stop  the  reorganization  including  litigation  and  suspension  of 
appropriations . 

The  campaign  had  limited  success,  with  some  tribes  gaining  exemption 
from  the  reorganization  and  others  gaining  consideration  for  regional 
specific  plans.  Meanwhile,  the  Bush  administration  plowed  ahead  with 
costly  plans  aimed  at  fixing  the  system  and  conducting  an  historical 
accounting  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust. 

"We're  basically  complete  with  our  reorganization  efforts,"  associate 
deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason  told  the  committee  yesterday. 

Views  of  the  twin  efforts  were  unanimously  negative  among  the  tribal 
witnesses  who  testified.  Keith  Harper,  a Native  American  Rights  Fund 
lawyer  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case,  said  "not  one  red  cent"  should  be 
spent  on  an  accounting  based  on  inaccurate  and  incomplete  information. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said 
reform  was  a futile  endeavor  without  clear  trust  standards,  enforceability 
in  court  and  independent  oversight  of  the  system.  "We  expect  that  there 
will  be  a high  standard  of  accountability  and  responsibility,"  he 
testified.  "There  really  can  be  no  other  way." 

Along  with  the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Association,  tribes  and  other 
organizations,  NCAI  is  developing  a "single"  legislative  proposal  to 
reform  the  system  and  devise  a settlement  mechanism  for  the  Cobell  case. 
Dim  Gray,  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation  and  chairman  of  the  ITMA  board,  is  co- 
charing the  discussions. 

Gray  said  Interior  Department  officials  have  done  a poor  job  at 
consulting  with  Indian  Country  and  explaining  the  many  changes  they  are 
making  under  the  "to-be"  model  of  trust  reform.  But  he  welcomed  the 
involvement  of  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  and  deputy  Donna  Erwin  in 
listening  sessions  that  ITMA  held  across  the  country  last  year. 

"Those  discussions  needed  to  happen,"  Gray  told  the  committee. 

Darrell  Hillaire,  chairman  of  the  Lummi  Nation  of  Washington  and  a 
representative  of  a group  of  self-governance  tribes  exempted  from  the 
reorganization,  presented  draft  legislation  that  would  implement  key  parts 
of  the  trust  reform  task  force  that  fell  apart  in  the  fall  of  2002  after 
the  Bush  administration  and  the  Department  of  Justice  objected  to  the 
standards,  enforceability  and  oversight  items. 

The  bill  creates  a deputy  undersecretary  for  Indian  affairs,  phases  out 
the  OST  and  creates  an  independent  commission.  "The  terminationist  and 


paternalistic  insensitivity  that  the  OST  has  displayed  toward  the  impacted 
tribes  and  the  damages  caused  by  prior  mismanagement  of  trust  funds  and 
assets,  have  become  polarized  Indian  tribes  and  leadership  nationwide/' 
Hillaire  said. 

The  draft  also  calls  for  mediated  settlement  of  the  Cobell  lawsuit,  a 
concept  Harper  embraced.  "Let  me  be  clear  on  one  point,"  he  said.  "We  want 
to  resolve  this  case." 

Trust  will  remain  a big  issue  in  the  coming  months  as  the  House 
Resources  Committee  focuses  on  settling  the  case  and  other  committees  take 
up  the  federal  budget.  There  is  already  talk  of  reinstating  the  "midnight 
rider"  that  put  a halt  to  the  accounting  for  one  year. 

NCAI  expects  to  have  its  proposal  ready  later  this  spring.  "Today  Indian 
Country  heard  once  again  the  call  from  the  Senate  that  this  legislation  is 
on  a fast  track  in  Congress,"  Hall  said  after  the  hearing. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Norton  lobbies  Congress  on  trust  fund  accounting 
March  11,  2005 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  urged  Congress  on  Thursday  to  get  involved 
in  the  battle  over  an  historical  accounting  that  the  Bush  administration 
is  taking  to  a federal  appeals  court. 

In  testimony  before  a Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee,  Norton  sounded 
a warning  about  an  injunction  reinstated  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth  last  month.  She  said  the  court  ordered  the  department  to 
undertake  a costly  accounting  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust. 

"This  order  requires  us  to  back  to  1887  to  verify  every  single 
transaction  since  that  time,"  Norton  said. 

Norton  said  the  effort  will  require  the  federal  government  to  subpoena 
and  compile  records  from  oil  and  gas  companies,  individual  Indians  and 
tribal  governments.  "The  department  has  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
this  accounting  work  will  be  $10  to  $12  billion,"  she  testified. 

Norton  did  not  suggest  a course  of  action  for  the  lawmakers  at  the 
hearing,  who  appeared  more  interested  in  cuts  for  tribal  colleges  and 
construction  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  than  the  trust.  Only  one 
lawmaker.  Sen.  Conrad  Burns  (R-Montana),  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
brought  up  the  issue  when  he  said  the  government  was  "pouring  money  down  a 
black  hole. " 

"Between  you  and  judges  and  everything  else,  it's  got  most  of  us  up  here 
on  the  Hill  sort  of  confused,"  he  said  of  the  $135  million  request,  an 
increase  of  $78  million,  for  ongoing  accounting  activities. 

But  Norton's  decision  to  lead  off  her  testimony  with  a lengthy  statement 
about  the  court  order  signaled  the  Bush  administration's  stance  on  the 
issue.  The  Department  of  Dustice  filed  an  emergency  motion  to  stay 
Lamberth 's  ruling  pending  an  appeal. 

Hours  after  Norton  finished  her  testimony,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  declined  to  issue  the  stay.  Instead,  the  court  asked  the  Cobell 
plaintiffs  to  provide  a response  by  March  17.  The  Bush  administration's 
final  brief  is  due  March  24. 

"It  appears  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  getting  the  message:  justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied,"  lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell  said  in  a statement.  "We 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  our  case  before  the  appeals  court,  and 
believe  that  the  accounting  ordered  by  the  district  court  will  proceed." 

The  activity  sets  the  stage  for  another  battle  on  the  lawsuit  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  the  House 
Resources  Committee  are  jointly  pursuing  efforts  to  settle  the  case  and 


provide  a fix  to  the  system. 

Some  lawmakers,  however,  are  considering  reinstating  the  "midnight 
rider"  that  halted  the  accounting  last  year.  The  Cobell  plaintiffs,  tribes 
and  a large  contingent  of  House  members  led  by  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R- 
California)  tried  to  defeat  the  rider  but  were  unsuccessful. 

The  issue  was  raised  earlier  this  month  after  Norton  brought  up 
Lamberth's  order  at  a hearing  of  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
subcommittee.  Over  the  past  three  years.  Reps.  Charles  Taylor  (R-North 
Carolina)  and  Norm  Dicks  (D-Washington) , the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  have  tried  to  force  a settlement  of  the  Cobell  case 
by  inserting  language  in  Interior's  appropriations  bill. 

Interior  officials  repeatedly  denied  involvement  with  the  effort  but  the 
White  House  last  year  supported  the  midnight  rider.  And  Norton's  used  it 
to  seek  a stay  of  the  original  accounting  order  that  Lamberth  had  issued 
in  September  2003. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  eventually  set  aside  Lamberth's  order  but,  as  Norton 
noted  yesterday,  did  not  reach  the  merits  of  the  rider.  That  led  Lamberth 
to  reissue  the  broad  historical  accounting  injunction  late  last  month. 

The  Bush  administration  is  currently  performing  an  accounting  much  more 
limited  in  scope.  The  Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  is  not 
verifying  land  holdings,  probates  or  leases  and  is  only  examining  accounts 
that  were  open  as  of  1994 

According  to  Norton,  the  effort  has  shown  that  errors  in  individual  and 
tribal  accounts  are  "infrequent  and  small."  Although  the  project  is  not 
complete,  she  said  there  have  only  been  $1.5  million  in  discrepancies  on  a 
throughput  of  more  than  $15  billion  in  individual  and  tribal  trust  funds. 

The  Cobell  plaintiffs  welcome  a settlement.  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
attorney  Keith  Harper  said  in  Senate  testimony  on  Wednesday.  But  the  two 
sides  differ  on  the  potential  amount  owed  to  individual  Indians  -- 
department  officials  suggest  it  would  be  in  the  "low  millions"  rather  than 
billions . 
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NAGPRA  change  up  for  Senate  consideration  again 
March  9,  2005 

A controversial  two-word  change  to  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA)  that  would  make  it  easier  for  tribes  to 
reclaim  ancient  remains  will  be  considered  by  a Senate  committee  today. 

On  Monday,  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Arizona)  resurrected  the  proposal  as  part 
of  a larger  technical  corrections  bill.  The  measure  adds  the  words  "or 
was"  to  the  definition  of  Native  American  in  hopes  of  ensuring  that 
remains  not  linked  to  present-day  tribes  can  still  be  repatriated. 

The  change  is  supported  by  tribes  and  their  advocates  who  argue  that 
existing  law  fails  to  protect  the  ancestors  of  the  first  Americans.  They 
pointed  a federal  appeals  court  decision  that  barred  the  federal 
government  from  repatriating  a 9, 000-year-old  set  of  remains  known  as  the 
Kennewick  Man. 

"They  said  NAGPRA  was  entirely  irrelevant  to  what  should  happen  to  those 
remains,"  Paul  Bender,  a law  professor  from  Arizona  State  University  who 
helped  draft  the  law  said  at  a Duly  hearing  on  repatriation.  "That  was  a 
startling  holding  for  somebody  like  myself  who  was  involved  in  the  framing 
of  NAGPRA  . . . and  I think  it  would  startle  every  member  of  the  committee 
that  recommended  the  NAGPRA  legislation." 

The  language  surfaced  last  year  in  the  wake  of  complaints  about  the 
inadequacies  of  NAGPRA.  But  it  quickly  ran  into  opposition  from  a group  of 


scientists  who  won  the  right,  in  court,  to  study  Kennewick  Man  over  the 
objections  of  four  Pacific  Northwest  tribes  who  claim  him  as  an  ancestor. 

Lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  agree  that  passage  of  the  bill  is 
unlikely  to  affect  the  case.  The  tribes  are  still  seeking  a role  in  any 
studies  carried  out  on  the  man  they  refer  to  as  Techaminsh  Oytpamanatityt, 
or  the  Ancient  One. 

But  if  approved,  the  bill  could  affect  other  repatriation  disputes  and 
set  a national  precedent.  Currently,  the  Interior  Department  is  mulling 
whether  to  return  the  remains  of  a 10, 000-year-old  man  to  the  Fallon 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  Nevada.  A decision  has  been  delayed  for  more  than 
three  years. 

At  issue  is  NAGPRA's  requirement  that  tribes  or  tribal  descendants  show 
a "cultural  affiliation"  to  ancient  remains.  This  can  be  done  using 
linguistic,  historical,  anthropological,  archaeological  and  other  data. 

The  task  becomes  controversial  when  the  remains  date  back  thousands  of 
years.  Scientists  argue  that  tribes  cannot  demonstrate  a direct  connection 
to  people  with  whom  they  may  or  may  not  be  related. 

But  tribes  say  their  continuous  occupation  of  ancestral  territories 
proves  they  have  maintained  ties.  In  the  case  of  Kennewick  Man,  evidence 
showed  that  tribes  lived  in  the  area  of  Washington  where  he  was  found  for 
at  least  10,000  years.  The  remains  were,  in  fact,  discovered  on  land  that 
used  to  be  part  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation  until  the  late  1800s. 

There  isn't  likely  to  be  any  debate  on  the  measure,  being  considered  at 
a business  committee  meeting  this  morning.  Last  September,  it  was  rushed 
through  without  discussion  by  McCain,  who  was  eager  to  move  onto  a hearing 
on  the  tribal  lobbyist  scandal. 

McCain  has  since  modified  the  bill  to  make  it  more  clear  that  NAGPRA  is 
being  modified.  The  earlier  version,  sponsored  by  former  Sen.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado) , did  not  mention  NAGPRA  by  name. 

McCain  also  added  language  that  would  appear  to  dispel  criticism  that 
tribes  would  be  able  to  claim  everything  older  than  1492.  The  measure 
clarifies  that  NAGPRA  only  applies  to  artifacts  and  remains  of  Native 
Americans  that  are,  or  were,  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

SEC.  108.  DEFINITION  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN. 

Section  2(9)  of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  (25  U.S.C.  3001(9))  is  amended-- 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  was"  after  "is";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "indigenous  to"  the  following:  "any  geographic 
area  that  is  now  located  within  the  boundaries  of". 
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Onondagas  file  huge  land  claim 

Nation  wants  lake,  other  sites  cleaned  up 

March  11,  2005 

By  Mike  McAndrew 

Staff  writer 

The  Onondaga  Nation  will  claim  ownership  of  a 40-mile-wide  swath  of  land 
stretching  from  the  Thousand  Islands  to  Pennsylvania  in  a historic  lawsuit 
it  will  file  today  against  New  York,  Onondaga  County  and  Syracuse. 

The  Onondagas  will  ask  a federal  court  to  declare  that  New  York 
illegally  acquired  the  land  in  five  treaties  between  1788  and  1822, 
they  will  ask  for  title  to  that  land. 


and 


The  disputed  territory  includes  roughly  4,000  square  miles  - including 
nearly  all  of  Syracuse,  plus  Oswego,  Fulton,  Watertown,  Cortland  and 
Binghamton.  About  875,000  people  live  in  the  claim  area. 

Syracuse  is  the  biggest  U.S.  city  to  be  included  in  a Native  American 
land  claim,  according  to  attorneys  and  historians  familiar  with  such  cases 

While  the  lawsuit  asks  a judge  to  declare  the  entire  area  as  Onondaga 
property.  Chief  Sid  Hill  stressed  the  nation  will  not  sue  individual 
property  owners  or  evict  anyone  from  their  homes. 

The  Onondagas  - a nation  of  1,500  members  who  live  on  about  11  square 
miles  just  south  of  Syracuse  - are  not  seeking  monetary  damages  in  this 
action . 

The  suit  asks  the  court  to  declare  that  New  York  violated  federal  and 
state  laws  when  it  bought  the  Onondaga  land,  said  Joseph  Heath,  the 
Onondagas'  attorney. 

Hill  said  the  Onondagas  hope  such  a ruling  would  force  New  York 
officials  to  bargain  with  them  on  compensation  for  the  illegal  sales  and 
to  compel  New  York  to  better  clean  up  environmental  hazards  in  the  claim 
area  - especially  Onondaga  Lake. 

If  those  state  negotiations  fail,  the  Onondagas  could  return  to  court  to 
ask  a judge  for  damages. 

"With  land  claims  elsewhere,  we've  seen  all  the  negative  things  that  can 
come  out  of  that.  We  want  to  be  good  neighbors,"  said  Hill,  the  tadodaho, 
or  spiritual  leader,  of  the  Onondagas. 

"We  aren't  saying  we're  coming  after  Syracuse  because  it's  ours.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  Syracuse?"  Chief  lake  Edwards  said.  "We  want  to  be 
at  the  table  and  help  the  people  in  Syracuse  make  it  a healthier  place  to 
live. " 

Elsewhere  in  New  York,  land  claims  have  not  hurt  anyone's  ability  to  buy 
and  sell  real  estate,  according  to  real  estate  professionals  in  those 
areas . 

"Day-to-day,  no  one  will  see  any  difference,"  Heath  said.  "Certainly  not 
until  there's  a judgment.  Then  0 

the  state  has  to  figure  out  how  we  are  going  to  resolve  that." 

lohn  Dossett,  general  counsel  for  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  said,  "Often  there  are  a lot  of  concerns  about  land  claims.  The 
immediate  concern  is:  Is  the  tribe  going  to  take  all  this  land?  Experience 
bears  out  that's  not  what  happens.  Eviction  is  not  ever  seriously 
considered  as  a remedy  by  the  courts  or  the  tribes.  Everybody  understands 
that's  not  on  the  table." 

Eventually,  if  the  court  declares  the  Onondaga  Nation  is  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  land,  the  Onondagas  hope  to: 

Force  New  York  to  clean  up  Onondaga  Lake  and  other  environmental 
problems . 

Enlarge  their  untaxed  territory  by  buying  land  from  willing  sellers. 

Hill  declined  to  estimate  how  much  land  the  Onondagas  want  or  identify  any 
parcels . 

Require  New  York  to  make  payments  to  the  Onondagas  for  use  of  their  land 

If  New  York  makes  a fair  offer  to  settle  the  suit,  the  Onondagas  will 
not  expect  individual  property  owners  to  pay  any  "rent,"  Heath  said. 

The  Onondagas  - whose  leaders  oppose  casino  gambling  - say  they  do  not 
want  a casino. 

Casinos  have  been  a major  part  of  Gov.  George  Pataki's  formula  to  try  to 
settle  other  pending  land  claims. 

On  Feb.  3,  Pataki  proposed  a law  to  allow  the  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Mohawk  and 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican  nations  to  open  five  casinos  in  the 
Catskills  as  part  of  settlements  of  their  land  claims. 

The  Onondagas'  opposition  to  casinos  "takes  away  one  of  the  things 
that's  been  used  to  settle  these  claims,"  said  Michael  Oberg,  an  associate 
professor  of  history  at  State  University  College  at  Geneseo  who  researched 
the  Oneida  claim  for  the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

"The  Onondaga  will  take  a much  different  approach  in  the  land/money 
settlement  formula,"  said  Robert  Odawi  Porter,  director  of  Syracuse 
University's  Center  for  Indigenous  Law,  Governance  & Citizenship.  He  said 
the  Onondagas  are  the  most  traditional  of  the  six  nations  of  the 
Haudenosaunee,  or  Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  they  revere  the  land. 


The  Onondagas  will  be  "tough  negotiators  for  strengthening  their  land 
base  - their  unpolluted  land  base/'  Porter  said. 

Environmental  defendants 

Instead  of  casinos,  the  Onondagas  want  air  and  water  cleanup  to  be  part 
of  any  settlement.  Hill  said. 

Hill  said  that's  why  the  Onondagas  named  as  defendants  in  the  suit  five 
Syracuse-area  corporations  that  they  allege  are  polluters: 

Honeywell  International,  which  in  1999  merged  with  Allied  Signal  Corp., 
the  company  that  dumped  about  165,000  pounds  of  mercury  into  Onondaga  Lake 
from  1946  until  1970.  Honeywell  has  proposed  a $237  million  cleanup  of  the 
lake.  The  Onondagas  have  said  the  cleanup  plan  is  inadequate. 

The  Onondagas  consider  Onondaga  Lake  as  sacred  ground  because  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  was  founded  on  the  lake's  shores  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

"That's  our  cathedral,  right  there,"  Hill  said. 

Clark  Concrete  and  its  affiliate.  Valley  Realty  Development.  Clark  began 
operating  a gravel  mine  in  Tully  in  1997  on  land  the  Onondaga  say  is 
sacred.  That's  where  the  Onondagas  say  wampum,  the  beads  used  to 
communicate  and  record  history,  was  invented. 

Trigen-Syracuse  Energy  Corp.,  whose  coal-burning  power  plant  in  Solvay 
is  the  largest  air  polluter  in  Onondaga  County.  Trigen  produced  547,270 
pounds  of  pollution  in  2002,  most  of  which  was  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
released  into  the  air,  according  to  federal  records. 

Hanson  Aggregate,  which  has  been  mining  limestone  at  a 2,280-acre  quarry 
on  Damesville  Road  in  the  town  of  DeWitt  since  1996. 

Heath  said  the  Onondagas  decided  to  sue  Hanson  Aggregate  about  five 
years  ago  after  he  and  Hill  took  a helicopter  ride  to  get  photos.  From  the 
air,  they  saw  how  large  the  open  pit  quarry  was  and  were  shocked  that 
little  had  been  done  to  repair  the  mined  land. 

"We  want  to  use  this  action  to  put  us  at  the  table  and  enforce  your  laws 
and  exert  our  laws  of  responsibility  for  the  earth,  water,  air  and 
animals,"  Hill  said. 

None  of  the  other  Indian  nations  in  New  York  has  made  environmental 
cleanup  the  cornerstone  of  its  settlement  talks,  according  to  attorneys 
familiar  with  the  claims. 

"We're  trying  to  do  a different  land-rights  action  here,"  Hill  said. 

"Our  concern  is  the  environment  and  how  we  as  two  peoples  can  live  in  the 
area  that  was  our  ancestors." 

Long  road  to  today 

The  Onondagas  have  been  talking  about  filing  a land  claim  against  New 
York  for  more  than  80  years. 

In  the  1920s,  Laura  Cornelius  Kellogg,  an  Oneida  from  Wisconsin,  met 
chiefs  from  the  six  Haudenosaunee  nations  at  the  Onondaga  Nation  many 
times  to  try  to  organize  a claim. 

Federal  civil  rules  barred  Native  American  nations  from  filing  suits  in 
federal  court  until  1966,  according  to  SU's  Porter. 

Before  then,  many  legal  scholars  believed  Native  American  nations  had  to 
get  the  United  States  to  file  suits  on  their  behalf,  said  Arlinda  Locklear, 
the  attorney  for  the  Oneida  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1997,  three  Onondagas  filed  their  own  land  claim  against  New  York  and 
dozens  of  other  corporate  defendants.  The  Onondaga  chiefs  denounced  the 
effort.  Eventually,  the  suit  was  withdrawn. 

In  1998,  Onondaga  leaders  met  with  Pataki  and  told  him  the  nation  was 
close  to  filing  a suit.  At  the  time,  the  Onondagas  were  planning  to  sue 
for  the  108-square-mile  territory  surrounding  Syracuse  that  they  possessed 
in  1790. 

Onondaga  Faithkeeper  Oren  Lyons  said  the  Onondaga  system  of  government 
requires  the  chiefs  to  be  in  unanimous  agreement  to  take  action.  Until 
last  year,  some  of  the  chiefs  did  not  want  to  sue. 

When  they  reached  a consensus,  the  chiefs  also  decided  to  seek  title  to 
all  of  the  land  in  New  York  that  the  Onondagas  once  occupied. 

The  Onondagas  do  not  know  the  precise  borders  of  that  aboriginal 
territory,  which  stretched  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Thousand  Islands.  They 


haven't  calculated  the  square  miles  or  acreage  of  the  area  that  they  are 
suing  over. 

"Our  territory  was  between  the  Cayugas  and  the  Oneidas,"  Hill  said. 
"There  were  no  lines  in  the  forest." 

Strongest  claim 

The  Onondagas  are  the  last  of  the  five  original  Haudenosaunee  nations  - 
which  include  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas  - to  file  a land 
claim . 

Based  on  the  Oneida  and  Cayuga  cases,  the  Onondagas  appear  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning  a land  claim  for  any  land  New  York  acquired  after 
1790,  said  Porter  and  Oberg. 

Those  cases  relied  on  the  1790  federal  Trade  and  Non-Intercourse  Act, 
which  barred  states  from  obtaining  Indian  land  without  Congress'  approval. 
In  the  United  States'  infancy.  New  York  regularly  ignored  the  Trade  Act  as 
the  state  spread  west. 

In  1985,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  that  New  York  violated  federal 
law  by  acquiring  the  Oneidas'  land  after  1790  without  congressional 
approval . 

In  the  only  land  claim  suit  to  go  to  trial,  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of 
New  York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  won  on  the  same  point  and 
received  a $247.9  million  judgment  against  the  state  in  2001. 

Most  of  the  area  the  Onondagas  are  seeking  in  their  lawsuit  was  sold 
before  1790,  and  the  claim  for  that  land  faces  a more  uncertain  future  in 
the  court. 

That  still  leaves  more  than  100  square  miles  - including  nearly  all  of 
Syracuse  - that  New  York  bought  from  the  Onondagas  in  four  treaties  after 
1790.  None  was  approved  by  Congress,  according  to  Heath. 

"The  Onondagas'  claim  on  the  post-1790  land  transactions  are  as  strong 
as  any  of  the  claims  that  have  gone  forward,"  Oberg  said.  "It's  as  strong 
as  the  Oneidas'  claim  in  the  test  case." 

Attorney  Dohn  Campanie  - who  is  defending  Madison  County  against  the 
Oneidas'  pending  land  claim  over  256,000  acres  - said  the  state  and 
counties  are  much  better  prepared  to  fight  land  claims  than  they  were  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the  Oneida  case. 

"I'm  not  going  to  say  it's  a slam  dunk  one  way  or  the  other.  The  defense 
in  the  1970s  was  almost  nonexistent.  There  are  good  defenses  now," 

Campanie  said.  "But  the  state  and  counties  will  be  burdened  by  some 
earlier  Supreme  Court  decisions." 

A tougher  test 

The  Onondagas  will  face  higher  hurdles  to  reclaim  title  to  the  larger 
area  - for  thousands  of  square  miles  in  Oswego,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  Tompkins 
Defferson,  Tioga  and  Broome  counties.  That  represents  almost  one-tenth  of 
all  New  York. 

New  York  acquired  this  land  - about  90  percent  of  the  Onondagas' 
aboriginal  territory  - in  a treaty  signed  in  1788,  two  years  before 
congressional  approval  of  Indian  land  transactions  was  explicitly  required 

No  Native  American  nation  in  New  York  has  won  a court  decision  covering 
territory  acquired  before  1790,  said  Locklear,  who  argued  the  1985  Oneida 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

For  this  land,  the  Onondagas  will  use  an  untested  legal  argument.  Heath 
said.  While  the  other  cases  relied  on  federal  law,  the  Onondagas  will 
contend  that  New  York  broke  state  law  when  it  negotiated  the  1788  treaty. 

Heath  said  a 1783  New  York  law  required  that  the  state  Legislature 
ratify,  or  approve,  any  taking  of  Indian  land.  New  York's  Legislature  did 
not  ratify  the  1788  treaty  until  1813,  he  said. 

By  1813,  the  Trade  and  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  in  effect,  so  the  treaty 
should  be  void,  the  Onondagas  contend. 

The  Onondagas  also  say  the  Onondagas  who  negotiated  the  treaties  200 
years  ago  did  not  have  the  authority  to  sell  land  to  the  state. 

How  fast  will  the  Onondaga  claim  get  resolved? 

The  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  tribes  of  Maine  sued  in  1972  for  12.5 
million  acres  in  northern  Maine.  Dust  eight  years  later,  in  1980,  those 
tribes  accepted  an  $81  million  federal  settlement  - which  experts  said 


remains  the  largest  monetary  land  claim  settlement  in  the  country. 

But  in  New  York,  land  claims  typically  linger  for  decades  in  the  federal 
courts . 

The  Oneida  land  claim  is  35  years  old  this  year. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Congresswoman  Johnson  Introduces  Legislation  to  Repeal 
Federal  Recognition  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation 
By  Sharon  Hartwick 
March  4,  2005 

Congresswoman  Nancy  Johnson  said  Friday  she  has  introduced  legislation  i 
Congress  to  repeal  the  federal  recognition  granted  to  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation  by  the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Johnson  made  her  announcement  at  a public  meeting  in  the  town  hall  in 
Kent,  where  the  Schaghticoke  Indians  have  a reservation.  Her  announcement 
was  greeted  with  applause  by  about  100  local  residents  who  showed  up  for 
the  meeting. 

"It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  step  I take  today  was  necessary,"  said 
Johnson.  "But  it  has  become  clear  to  everyone  that  the  BIA  made  erroneous 
and  unlawful  decisions  to  recognize  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation.  This 
bill  makes  sure  that  the  citizens  of  western  Connecticut  will  not  pay  for 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  BIA." 

Johnson  said  she  introduced  the  legislation  in  Washington  on  Thursday. 
But  she  also  conceded  that  she  does  not  expect  quick  action  on  the  measure 
Her  purpose  she  said  was  to  educate  her  fellow  congressmen  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  the  process  of  recognition  of  Native  American  tribes 
needs  to  be  reformed. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Washington  that  Johnson's 
legislation  was  co-signed  by  Reps.  Rob  Simmons  and  Christopher  Shays,  but 
that  Senators  Joe  Lieberman  and  Chris  Dodd  had  distanced  themselves  from 
the  Johnson  legislation). 

Johnson  said,  moreover,  that  she  hoped  her  legislation  would  put  the  BIA 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  on  notice  that  Congress  was  going  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  oversight  of  the  BIA  deliberations. 

After  Johnson  concluded  the  meeting  in  Kent,  STN  Chief  Richard  Velky 
issued  a statement  that  said  the  STN  would  await  the  administrative 
recognition  process  in  accordance  with  rules  agreed  upon  in  court  by  the 
parties  involved.  He  said  Johnson  had  resorted  to  "1950s-era  tactics 
designed  to  strip  Native  Americans  of  their  lands  and  their  sovereign 
rights."  See  full  text  of  Velky' s statement  nearby. 

The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  received  recognition  from  the  BIA  on  Jan. 
29,  2004,  but  the  state  of  Connecticut,  the  town  of  Kent  and  other 
interested  parties  are  appealing  that  ruling  within  an  interior  board  of 
review  at  the  BIA.  It's  not  clear  when  a ruling  will  be  made  on  the  appeal 
and  until  the  appeal  process  is  concluded  --  within  the  BIA  and  in 
outside  courts  --  the  bid  by  the  STN  for  federal  recognition,  and  its 
plans  for  a casino  in  western  Connecticut,  are  on  hold. 

"The  overwhelming  evidence  on  the  record  shows  that  the  STN  did  not 
satisfy  the  seven  mandatory  criteria  needed  for  recognition,"  said  Johnson 
"More  than  that,  contrary  evidence  was  ignored,  federal  regulations  were 
manipulated,  long  standing  precedents  were  overturned  and  there  were 
material  errors  of  facts." 

Johnson  said  the  text  of  her  legislation  recounts  the  "errors  and 
manipulation"  by  the  BIA. 


"It  is  quite  compelling/'  she  said.  "It  certainly  strips  away  the  veil 
that  this  was  an  ordinary  fact  finding  process." 

lohnson 's  remarks  indicated  that  she  held  the  Bush  Administration 
responsible  for  part  of  the  problem  with  the  recognition  process. 

"The  administration  allowed  methodologies  to  be  changed  and  precedents 
to  be  overturned/'  she  said.  "The  degree  to  which  the  facts  were  tortured 
and  distorted  is  remarkable." 

But  the  real  problem,  she  said,  has  been  within  the  administration  of 
the  BIA  itself. 

"The  BIA  has  a lot  of  problems  and  they  need  to  clean  up  their  act," 
lohnson  said.  "My  legislation  will  promote  that." 

Indeed,  lohnson  said  that  her  legislation  was  designed  to  educate 
members  of  Congress  who  are  just  now  beginning  to  awake  to  the  problems  of 
Indian  sovereignty  within  the  legal  process,  but  also  within  local 
communities.  She  said  legislators  in  western  states  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  current  federal  policies  towards  Native  American  tribes 
need  to  be  changed.  Likewise,  lawmakers  all  along  the  Atlantic  coastline 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  "sovereignties  within  sovereignties" 
present  major  problems  to  governance. 

A key  development  now,  said  lohnson,  is  for  Congressman  Richard  Pombo, 
chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
her  legislation,  known  as  Schaghticoke  Acknowledge  Repeal  Act  of  2005 
(SARA).  But  she  acknowledged  that  the  process  could  be  a slow  one, 
probably  spreading  over  two  Congressional  sessions  in  the  next  two  years. 

"Governance  is  a processs,"  she  said.  "Democracy  allows  people  to  be 
heard...  .it  does  take  time,  but  we  are  making  some  real  strides." 

lohnson  said  she  will  meet  with  Sen.  lohn  McCain,  who  chairs  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  next  week  and  she  will  start  to  lobby  her 
fellow  Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  develop  a consensus  on  reformation  of 
federal  policies  towards  Native  Americans. 

lohnson  was  accompanied  to  the  meeting  by  Kent  First  Selectman  Lorry 
Schiesel  who,  in  introducing  the  Congresswoman,  thanked  her  for  supporting 
the  town's  appeal  of  the  STN  decision. 

Also  appearing  at  the  podium  was  Ken  Cooper,  chairman  of  a local 
citizens  group.  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent  (TASK).  TASK  has  hired  lobbyists 
in  Washington  and  Hartford  to  persuade  Congress  to  reform  the  Indian 
recognition  process. 

"This  is  a very  aggressive  piece  of  legislation,"  said  Cooper  after  the 
meeting.  "When  the  dean  of  our  congressional  delegation  feels  confident 
enough  to  introduce  such  legislation,  it  makes  a statement  to  the  entire 
Washington  establishment.  I hope  that  the  Bureau  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  are  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  real 
Congressional  oversight  over  their  activities  in  this  area.  That  is  good 
for  both  petitioners  and  any  other  interested  parties  involved  in  any 
recognition  process." 

Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  later  issued  a statement 
in  support  of  lohnson 's  legislation. 

"I  share  completely  the  goal  of  reversing  the  Schaghticoke  recognition, 
even  as  I am  pursuing  it  by  other  means  --  through  the  Interior  Department 
appellate  process,"  said  Blumenthal.  "The  congressional  battle  may  be 
uphill  unless  others  join  this  cause,  but  the  facts  and  law  are  on  our 
side  in  the  administrative  appeal." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kent  Tribune. 
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Cubin:  'Devils  Tower'  in  jeopardy 


By  DUSTIN  BLEIZEFFER 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
March  9,  2005 

GILLETTE  - U.S.  Rep.  Barbara  Cubin  believes  the  name  of  the  nation's 
first  national  monument  is  under  attack,  so  she  introduced  legislation  on 
Tuesday  to  preserve  the  name  "Devils  Tower." 

Cubin  spokesman  Doe  Milczewski  said  the  action  is  meant  as  a warning  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  not  to  meddle  with  the  Devils  Tower 
moniker.  He  said  Cubin  wanted  to  be  in  front  of  a pending  proposal  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  give  the  monolith  the  designation  of  "Bear  Lodge 
National  Historic  Landmark." 

"This  is  not  a proposal  for  a name  change  for  the  park,  a locally 
controversial  subject,"  the  National  Park  Service  stated  in  an  internal 
brief  in  January.  "The  Secretarially-designated  Bear  Lodge  National 
Historic  Landmark  will  ensure  that  the  Native  American  name  and  sacred 
site  values  are  formally  recognized  and  convey  a stronger  sense  of  the 
cultural  significance  of  the  site  to  all  people." 

Milczewski  noted  that  the  secretary  of  Interior  doesn't  need 
congressional  approval  to  make  such  a designation.  He  said  Cubin  recently 
heard  from  many  residents  in  the  area  who  believe  the  landmark  designation 
is  really  an  attempt  to  change  the  Devils  Tower  name. 

Frank  Sanders  is  among  them. 

"I  see  no  need  to  change  the  name.  It  was  not  misnamed  to  start  with," 
said  Sanders,  owner  of  Devils  Tower  Lodge  Bed  & Breakfast  Wilderness  & 
Climbing  Retreat. 

Sanders  said  he  has  climbed  the  tower  32  times  already  this  year.  He 
said  Devils  Tower  holds  significant  meaning  for  many  American  Indian 
people,  just  as  it  holds  significant  meaning  for  local  residents  today  and 
for  climbers  and  tourists  from  all  over  the  world. 

But  many  Indians  don't  see  it  that  way.  Janice  Ashley,  a Lakota  from  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota,  said  she  doesn't  like  the  name 
"Devil."  To  her,  it  counters  the  spirituality  of  the  place. 

"The  creator  made  it,  so  why  would  you  want  to  call  it  something  like 
that?"  Ashley  said. 

Ashley  prefers  Wakan  Tower,  meaning  Sacred  Tower.  Other  Lakota  members 
call  it  Mato  Tipila,  or  Bear  Lodge.  Still  other  Indians  have  suggested 
calling  it  Grey  Horn  Butte,  named  after  the  boy  in  the  legendary  tale  of 
how  a rock  grew  into  the  sky  to  protect  the  boy  from  a bear. 

"It  is  my  belief  and  the  belief  of  scores  of  people  from  around  the 
Devils  Tower  region  that  a name  change  will  harm  the  tourist  trade  and 
bring  economic  hardship  to  area  communities,"  Cubin  said  in  a prepared 
statement  Tuesday.  "I  will  not  stand  by  and  allow  that  to  happen." 

Reporter  Dustin  Bleizeffer  can  be  reached  at  (307)  682-3388 
or  dzeffer@trib.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
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Feds  approve  use  of  wastewater  on  sacred  site 
Tribes  vow  to  protest  decision 
Sam  Lewin 
March  8,  2005 


Leaders  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  are  blasting  a decision  to  use 
"reclaimed  water"  on  a sacred  site  to  accommodate  a wealthy  ski  lodge 
situated  in  the  Arizona  mountains. 

"Once  again  the  federal  government  has  made  a decision  that  is  clearly 
in  opposition  to  the  passionate  pleas  of  Native  American  nations  who  hold 
the  peaks  as  sacred/'  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  said,  adding  that  the 
tribal  council  will  review  the  ruling  and  "explore  what  options  we  have." 

A Coconino  National  Forest  Service  Environmental  Impact  Study  prepared 
for  the  Arizona  Improvement  Project  approved  using  wastewater,  or 
reclaimed  water,  for  artificial  snowmaking  on  205  acres  of  terrain 
suitable  for  skiing.  Reclaimed  water  is  wastewater  that  has  been  treated 
and  transformed  into  a product  that  supporters  say  is  clean,  clear,  and 
odorless . 

The  issue  has  been  around  since  1979,  and  the  tribe  has  consistently 
protested  any  attempt  to  expand  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  a lucrative  ski 
lodge  with  thousands  of  rooms.  The  Hopis,  a tribe  so  traditional  that 
members  rejected  Indian  gaming  even  though  unemployment  on  the  reservation 
is  rampant,  organized  a protest  in  March  of  2004  to  protest  what 
essentially  amounts  to  the  use  of  former  toilet  bowl  water  on  a sacred 
site. 

"It  is  indeed  a sad  day  for  the  Hopi  people,"  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation 
Office  Director  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma  said  in  a statement.  "It  is  not  just  a 
breach  of  the  forest  service's  trust  responsibility  for  the  tribe,  but  a 
breach  of  the  Hopi  people's  trust  in  Coconino  National  Forest.  The  San 
Francisco  Peaks,  which  we  call  Nuvatukyaovi,  meaning  'Place  of  Snow  on  the 
Peaks, ’ are  considered  by  all  Hopi  people  to  be  a central  and  essential 
element  of  Hopi  culture,  religion,  and  survival.  The  peaks  are  the  home  of 
the  Katsinam  (spirit  messengers)  and  the  focus  of  our  prayers  for  rain  and 
snow.  The  use  of  reclaimed  water  on  such  a sacred  site  can  only  be 
described  as  sacrilegious.  In  a time  when  the  Hopi  Katsina  Spirits  have 
answered  our  prayers  for  rain  and  happiness,  Coconino  has  placed  a dagger 
in  the  Hopis'  spirituality." 

In  addition  to  that  argument,  tribal  officials  protest  that  artificial 
snowmaking  will  have  a significant  adverse  effect  on  the  overall 
environment  of  the  mountain  and  watershed,  a move  that  could  ultimately 
affect  the  condition  of  an  historic  property  currently  in  the  process  of 
being  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  San 
Francisco  Peaks  is  an  extinct  volcano  that  was  formed  over  3 million  years 
ago. 

Tribal  officials  say  they  support  the  elimination  of  the  night  lighting 
system  and  night  skiing  that  was  originally  included  in  the  proposal. 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  is  united  in  our  stance  and  will  continue  to  reiterate 
our  profound  disagreement  with  the  proposed  action,"  Taylor  said.  "We 
believe  that  we  are  also  entitled  to  the  fundamental  freedoms  guaranteed 
all  citizens  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  we 
believe  should  be  honored  by  all  parties." 

The  Hopis  are  not  the  only  ones  that  consider  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  to 
have  religious  significance.  The  Navajo,  Zuni,  Tewa,  Haulapai,  Havasupai, 
Yavapai-Apache,  Yavapai-Prescott,  Tonto  Apache,  White  Mountain  Apache,  San 
Carlos  Apache,  San  Duan  Southern  Pauite,  Fort  Mcdowell  Mohave  Apache,  and 
Acoma  also  maintain  a spiritual  connection  to  the  site. 

"Since  1979  the  impact  of  the  presence  of  the  Snowbowl  on  our  holy 
shrine  has  been  immeasurable.  We  have  suffered  a spiritual  impact  that 
many  of  our  spiritual  leaders  directly  attribute  to  the  presence  of  the 
Snowbowl,"  said  Navajo  tribal  member  Klee  Benally  "This  plan  outlines 
enormous  destruction  to  our  spiritual,  psychological  and  physical  well- 
being through  its  attack  on  our  sacred  mountain  in  the  high  desert  of 
Northern  Arizona." 

"We  want  to  share  with  you  what  it  means  when  we  say,  'the  Peaks  are  us., 
it  is  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni,  Acoma,'"  said  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 
When  you  build  on  it,  when  you  talk  about  putting  wastewater  on  it,  you 
are  desecrating  our  life.  You  are  chipping  away  at  our  way  of  life  and 
committing  genocide.  We  are  an  endangered  species.  We  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get... My  heart  cries  when  I hear  sacred  sites  are  desecrated.  As  a 
leader,  I am  doing  all  I can  to  save  them." 


Some  local  environmentalists  have  supported  the  tribes  in  their  bid  to 
prevent  the  wastewater  plan. 

"The  Forest  Service  has  squandered  an  opportunity  to  do  the  right 
thing/'  said  Andy  Bessler  of  the  Sierra  Club.  "This  plan  is  culturally  and 
environmentally  destructive." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Snowbowl  can  make  own  snow 
U.S.  OKs  use  of  wastewater 
Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
March  9,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF  - The  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  Tuesday  approved  Arizona 
Snowbowl ' s plan  to  make  snow  and  other  improvements  at  its  ski  area  in  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks. 

The  decision  is  expected  to  be  a boon  for  Flagstaff's  business  community 
and  provide  a steady  base  for  winter  tourism  to  the  city  after  years  of 
drought.  The  ski  area  provides  about  400  jobs  and  is  an  estimated  $20 
million  industry  in  the  city. 

But  the  decision,  announced  by  Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor  Nora 
Rasure,  set  off  a firestorm  of  criticism  from  Indian  tribes  in  northern 
and  central  Arizona  who  oppose  any  further  disturbance  on  the  peaks 
because  of  cultural  and  religious  reasons,  advertisement 

Only  four  of  13  tribes  signed  a memorandum  of  agreement  with  the  Forest 
Service  concerning  the  ski  area  changes,  Rasure  said. 

In  a prepared  statement,  Navajo  President  3oe  Shirley  Dr.  said  he  was 
"extremely  disappointed"  by  the  Forest  Service's  decision.  Shirley  also 
said  the  plan  to  use  treated  wastewater  piped  up  the  mountains  from 
Flagstaff  is  "one  of  the  highest  forms  of  desecration"  that  Native 
Americans  can  imagine. 

Vanessa  Charles,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Flopi  Tribe,  said  that  the 
decision  "is  like  a dagger  piercing  the  heart  of  Hopi  spirituality.  . . . 

A lot  of  Flopis  are  very  grief-stricken  today." 

George  Flardeen,  a Navajo  tribal  spokesman,  said  that  representatives  of 
13  tribes  met  with  Rasure  last  month  at  a private  meeting  in  Flagstaff  to 
try  to  dissuade  her  from  allowing  snowmaking. 

"But  she  appears  to  have  made  it  clear  that  business  interests  and 
skiers  are  more  important,"  Hardeen  said. 

The  decision  is  expected  to  be  appealed  to  the  Forest  Service's  regional 
office  in  Albuquerque  within  45  days,  and  a lawsuit  also  might  be  in  the 
offing,  said  Andy  Bessler,  a spokesman  for  the  Sierra  Club  in  Flagstaff. 

Gene  Waldrip,  a planner  for  Coconino  Forest,  said  that  almost  10,000 
public  comments  were  received  concerning  the  changes  and  that  a majority 
of  those  opposed  them. 

Last  year,  the  Forest  Service  released  a draft  environmental  report  that 
had  backed  all  of  Snowbowl 's  proposals  for  its  777-acre  ski  area,  except 
night  lighting  of  the  runs. 

In  addition  to  making  snow,  the  proposal  calls  for  additional  ski  lifts, 
the  expansion  of  two  ski  lodges  and  some  changes  to  the  Snowbowl 's  terrain, 
including  some  widening  of  runs  and  construction  of  a half-pipe  ski 
feature. 

But  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  proposed  changes  involved  making 
snow  using  the  treated  wastewater. 

The  water,  which  Forest  Service  officials  say  meets  all  state  and 


federal  guidelines  for  cleanliness,  will  be  piped  14  miles  from  near 
downtown  Flagstaff  to  the  ski  area.  The  pipeline  will  follow  established 
utility  corridors  and  have  no  environmental  impacts,  Waldrip  said. 

Rasure  said  repeatedly  during  a noon  new  conference  that  she  made  her 
decision  based  on  the  Forest  Service's  mandate  to  provide  multiple  use  of 
its  land. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  ski  area  was  barely  more  than  1 percent  of  the 
74,000  acres  in  the  Kachina  Peaks  Wilderness  Area. 

Rasure  also  said  that  economics  was  not  the  "driving  factor"  behind  her 
decision . 

"I  have  to  look  at  a variety  of  users.  Certainly  the  Native  Americans 
use  the  peaks,  but  there  are  a lot  of  others  skiing  and  other  recreational 
users,"  Rasure  said. 

Snowbowl  has  been  enjoying  a potentially  record-breaking  season  this 
year  because  of  abundant  moisture.  But  the  drought  since  the  mid-1990s 
left  the  ski  area  in  a precarious  financial  position  and  the  owners  have 
said  that  they  probably  would  have  to  shut  down  without  a guaranteed 
source  of  snow. 

"During  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  a significant  increase  in 
demand  and  the  infrastructure  has  not  kept  up  with  that,"  Waldrip  said. 

Snowbowl  officials  struck  an  accord  with  Flagstaff  in  2003  to  buy  1.5 
million  gallons  of  treated  wastewater  a day  from  November  through  February 
if  the  snowmaking  was  approved. 
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9th  Circuit  rejects  tribe's  $6  billion  claim 
Associated  Press 
March  10,  2005 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  Wednesday  upheld  its  earlier 
rejection  of  the  Skokomish  Tribe's  $6  billion  claim  against  the  United 
States,  the  city  of  Tacoma  and  Tacoma  Public  Utilities. 

The  tribe  contends  construction  of  two  Skokomish  River  dams  have 
interfered  with  its  treaty-based  fishing  rights.  Its  claim  was  rejected 
first  by  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  and  then  by  a three-judge  9th  Circuit 
panel . 

The  11-judge  en  banc  court  said  in  its  ruling  Wednesday  that  the 
district  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  claim  against  the  U.S. 
government  because  claims  of  more  than  $10,000  against  the  United  States 
that  arise  from  a contract  with  the  government  are  properly  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Federal  Claims. 

The  majority's  ruling  did  transfer  portions  of  the  case  to  that  court. 
The  decision  also  held  that  the  tribe  was  entitled  to  no  damages  from 
the  city  or  Tacoma  Public  Utilities.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Franklin  D. 
Burgess  had  found  that  Tacoma  followed  federal  regulations  for  licensing 
the  dams  and  that  the  statute  of  limitations  had  expired  on  other  claims 
made  by  the  tribe. 

Five  of  the  eleven  judges  dissented  in  part. 

The  tribe  has  fought  the  Cushman  Flydroelectric  Project  for  more  than  70 
years . 

In  its  1999  lawsuit,  the  tribe  contends  the  license  for  the  dams  was  not 
properly  granted  and  that  the  project  damaged  reservation  land  and 
violated  its  fishing  rights  under  the  1855  Treaty  of  Point  No  Point. 
Copyright  c.  2005  KGW-TV,  Portland,  OR. 
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Sovereignty  upheld  after  High  Court  refuses  Idaho's  fuel  tax  appeal 
By  Lori  Edmo-Suppah 
Sho-Ban  News 
Volume  29,  Number  8 

FORT  HALL  - The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  has  advised  the  state  of  Idaho 
they  will  no  longer  be  paying  state  fuel  tax  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
let  stand  a 9th  Circuit  Court  ruling  that  said  the  state  of  Idaho  couldn't 
tax  fuel  sold  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  High  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case  that  involved  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Nez  Perce  and  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  Monday  but  did  agree  to  review  a 
case  involving  the  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi  Nation  vs.  Kansas.  That  case 
will  determine  whether  the  state  of  Kansas  can  impose  a gasoline  tax  on 
fuel  sold  on  reservations.  Idaho  has  filed  a friend  of  the  court  brief  in 
the  Kansas  case. 

Tribal  Attorney  Bill  Bacon  said  the  difference  between  the  Idaho  and 
Kansas  cases  is  the  Kansas  fuel  tax  scheme  places  the  incidence  of  the  tax 
on  the  distributor  not  the  retailer  such  as  Idaho's  fuel  tax.  "To  place 
the  incidence  of  a tax  on  a tribe  requires  specific  federal  legislation," 
he  said. 

The  Sho-Ban  Tribes  will  start  imposing  their  own  fuel  tax  of  .25  a 
gallon  (the  same  rate  as  the  state's)  as  soon  as  the  Fort  Hall  Business 
Council  directs  it  Bacon  said.  The  tribal  fuel  tax  will  then  go  into  a 
tribal  tax  account  and  it  will  be  utilized  for  a variety  of  services  such 
as  road  maintenance,  bridge  repair,  etc. 

Fort  Hall  Business  Council  Chairwoman  Nancy  Eschief-Murillo  said  in  a 
press  release,  "For  the  first  time  we  can  impose  our  own  fuel  tax  adopted 
years  ago  to  begin  maintaining  more  than  2,500  miles  of  reservation  roads 
that  the  state  of  Idaho  and  counties  fail  to  maintain." 

Bacon  said  the  state  fuels  tax  the  Tribes  have  collected  since  1992, 
when  the  district  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Idaho  tribes,  has  been 
placed  in  a separate  bank  account  until  the  final  ruling  was  made.  It 
amounted  to  about  $2  million  last  fall  when  the  9th  Circuit  Court  issued 
its  ruling. 

He  added  that  the  Tribes  intend  to  file  a refund  claim  with  the  state 
for  back  taxes  and  that  is  upwards  of  $22  million. 

Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Chairman  Ernie  Stensgar  said  in  a press  release, 
"We're  pleased  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  and  hope  this  ends  Idaho's 
legal  maneuvering  to  sidestep  Tribal  immunity  from  state  taxes  on  fuel 
sold  by  Tribal  stations." 

Bacon  cautioned  that  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  are  concerned  the  state 
of  Idaho  may  attempt  to  avoid  enforcement  of  the  High  Court  ruling  by 
introducing  legislation  and  applying  it  retroactively  such  as  it 
unsuccessfully  did  in  2001  when  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  it. 

"When  it  comes  to  court  rulings  against  the  state  of  Idaho  and  in  favor 
of  tribes,  Idaho  has  a history  of  taking  action  to  avoid  the  court's 
ruling,"  the  FHBC  press  release  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  shock  of  recognition 
March  12,  2005 

Virginia's  American  Indian  tribes  have  never  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  Once 
killing  Indians  with  bullets  became  socially  unacceptable,  the 
extermination  of  Virginia's  tribes  on  paper  was  begun.  Any  person  who 
claimed  Indian  ancestry  when  heads  were  counted  during  the  once-per-decade 
census  was  classified  as  being  either  "colored"  or  "mulatto,"  much  as 
South  Africa  did  with  its  non-whites  during  apartheid. 

In  recent  years,  however,  Virginia's  tribes  have  begun  a slow  climb  out 
of  the  darkness  of  near-extinction  into  the  light  of  acceptance.  Six  of 
the  state's  remaining  tribes  that  have  maintained  their  identities  and 
gained  state  recognition  - the  Chickahominy,  in  Charles  City  County;  the 
Eastern  Chickahominy,  in  New  Kent  County;  the  Upper  Mattaponi,  in  King 
William  County;  the  Rappahannock  tribe  in  Essex,  Caroline  and  King  and 
Queen  counties;  the  Nansemond  tribe  in  Chesapeake;  and  the  Monacan  tribe 
in  Amherst  County  - are  at  the  threshold  of  gaining  federal  recognition. 

They  have  reached  this  point  thanks  to  a bill  by  chief  sponsor  Sen.  George 
Allen,  R-Virginia.  About  3,000  Virginia  Indians  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill,  if  it  passes  and  their  tribes  are  granted  federal  recognition.  This 
would  gain  them  access  to  federal  education,  housing  and  health  benefits 
available  to  other  federally  recognized  tribes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  recognition,  should  it  finally  arrive,  won't 
occur  without  strings  attached.  Republicans  in  Congress  have  invoked  the 
new  Indian  stereotypes  - casinos  and  cheap  gas  - to  throw  roadblocks  in 
the  way. 

Ironically,  the  tribes,  shunned  and  unrecognized  for  so  long,  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  organizers  of  Damestown's  400th  anniversary 
commemoration  for  use  as  background  color. 

Unless  recognition  is  gained,  we'd  have  serious  reservations  about  that 
powwow. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  News  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Goal  of  Indian  ed  remains  unmet 
By  30DI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
March  13,  2005 

HELENA  - Understand  thy  Native  neighbor. 

Some  educators  and  community  leaders  believe  it's  a goal  that  can  be  met 
in  public  school  classrooms  across  the  state. 

And  when  they  met  recently  in  Helena,  many  arrived  ready  to  revive  a 
vision.  Bolstered  by  recent  legislation  and  court  rulings,  they  still 
believed  Native  issues  could  be  integrated  into  K-12  curricula. 

"First  of  all,  it's  constitutional,"  State  Superintendent  Linda 
McCulloch  said.  "It's  statutory.  But  the  real  reason,  the  most  important 
reason,  is  that  148,000  students  need  to  know  this  information.  ... 

Frankly,  it  isn't  just  the  K-12  students  that  we're  involving. 

"It's  every  potential  adult  in  Montana  that  needs  to  know  this.  Indian 
Education  for  All  isn't  just  about  educating  students  about  the  cultural 
heritage  of  American  Indians.  It's  making  sure  that  we  all  are  tolerant  of 
different  groups.  When  that  happens,  and  that  tolerance  is  achieved,  we 
erase  racism." 


Now  all  they  need  is  the  money. 


A 30-year  fight 

McCulloch,  a former  teacher,  brought  Native-based  education  to  the 
forefront  last  fall  when  she  led  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  to 
organize  October's  Indian  Education  Summit  in  Helena. 

For  many,  it  had  been  a three-decade  effort.  "As  many  of  you  in  the  room 
know,  today  is  not  the  beginning  discussion  on  Indian  education," 

McCulloch  said  in  her  address.  "I  see  some  people  who  have  worked  on 
Indian  education  for  many,  many  years." 

Indeed,  some  of  the  200  torch-carriers  attending  had  since  retired.  Yet 
there  were  those  like  Rep.  Carol  Juneau,  D-Browning,  who  refused  to  quit 
pushing  for  change.  And  with  recent  court  rulings  on  their  side,  it  seemed 
the  day  might  have  finally  arrived  when  lawmakers  and  public  schools  would 
uphold  the  1972  Montana  Constitution's  Article  X. 

Juneau's  education  career  spans  30  years,  as  teacher  and  administrator 
in  tribal  and  public  schools.  She  brought  that  experience  to  the 
Legislature  eight  years  ago. 

In  1999,  even  before  a district  court  followed  by  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court  pushed  quality  and  Native  education  into  the  spotlight,  Juneau 
introduced  the  Indian  Education  for  All  act.  The  bill  reminded  her 
legislative  colleagues  and  state  educators  that  Montana  Constitution's 
Article  X Section  1,  Subsection  2 required  the  state  to  preserve  the 
cultural  integrity  of  Native  people. 

Her  bill  became  law.  Furthermore,  the  constitution's  Native  education 
article  would  later  become  central  to  the  school  funding  lawsuit  argued 
before  District  Court  Dudge  Jeffrey  Sherlock  of  Helena  beginning  in 
January  2004. 

Attorney  called  to  testify 

Attorney  Jim  Molloy  called  on  Juneau  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
constitution's  Native  education  mandate. 

Molloy:  "Carol,  is  the  Indian  Education  for  All  act  intended  just  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Indian  students?" 

Juneau:  "It's  for  every  Montanan.  It's  for  every  school  district.  It's 

for  every  student  in  every  school  district  to  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  their  tribal  neighbors." 

Molloy:  "OK.  And,  yet,  does  it  have  an  important  purpose  with  respect  to 
serving  the  needs  of  Indian  students  in  our  public  schools?" 
Juneau:  "Absolutely.  Say  you're  an  Indian  student  walking  into  a 

classroom  in  one  of  Montana's  schools,  and  you  don't  see  anything 
about  Indian  people  in  that  classroom,  you  don't  see  anything 
visual  in  the  classroom,  you  open  your  textbooks,  there  is 
nothing.  ...  I think  that  child  is  going  to  get  a pretty  strong 
message  that  they  don't  belong  or  they  don't  fit.  When  you  feel 
valued  and  when  you  feel  that  you  belong,  you  do  better  in  school. 

'Jumping  for  joy' 

In  April,  Sherlock  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Montana  Quality  Education 
Coalition,  which  filed  the  lawsuit  against  the  state. 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  ruling  in  November,  then  ordered 
the  state  to  define  "quality"  education  so  it  could  adequately  fund  state 
schools.  Second,  it  found  the  funding  system  "failed  to  recognize  the 
distinct  and  unique  cultural  heritage  of  American  Indians  and  has  shown  no 
commitment  in  its  education  goals  to  the  preservation  of  Indian  cultural 
identity. " 

The  ruling  was  cause  for  a victory  dance.  "I  was  jumping  for  joy,"  said 
Rep.  Norma  Bixby,  D-Lame  Deer,  who  is  also  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal 
education  director.  "We  had  another  opinion,  another  court  ruling  that 
said  the  state  still  has  not  honored  the  constitution  and  American 
Indians . " 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  30  years,  proponents  of  Native  education 
had  reason  to  believe  all  Montana  students  Native  and  non-Native  would  be 
taught  Native  issues,  past  and  present.  And  furthermore,  that  the  state 


would  increase  efforts  to  close  the  achievement  gap  of  Native  students,  of 
which  some  96  percent  attend  public  schools. 

For  a six-year  period  beginning  in  1991,  56  percent  of  Native  students 
graduated  from  high  school,  compared  to  82  percent  of  white  students. 

"So  when  you  think  about  Article  X,  and  you  read  those  two  provisions 
together,  quality  education  and  Indian  Education  for  All,  they're 
basically  saying  the  same  thing,  that  all  Montana's  schoolchildren  deserve 
an  opportunity  that  allows  them  to  live  good  and  effective  lives,"  said 
Ray  Cross,  a University  of  Montana  law  professor  who  spoke  to  the  state's 
Native  legislators  about  their  role  in  this  year's  session. 

Challenges  ahead 

Winning  a lawsuit  represents  only  one  step.  Now  come  more  pressing 
questions.  How  much  money  should  be  allocated  to  Native  education?  And 
once  the  money  is  there,  how  will  teachers  bring  quality  Native  curricula 
into  the  classroom? 

The  answers  are  uncertain. 

Lawmakers  have  been  grappling  with  the  money  issue  since  January.  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  staff  is  still  trying  to  create  a way  to  get  Native- 
related  curricula  to  more  than  10,000  teachers.  And  the  Montana  University 
System  has  yet  to  fully  embrace  teacher  education  programs  to  qualify 
teachers  to  become  familiar  with  Native-based  curricula. 

A proposed  Native  education  budget  request  for  $23  million  was  slashed. 
The  Senate  Select  Committee's  Working  Group  reduced  the  amount  to  $7.5 
million  to  be  spent  over  the  next  two  years.  Then  it  voted  to  reduce  that 
amount  to  $1.4  million. 

"The  funding  is  still  elusive,"  Juneau  said  Thursday.  Yet  she  remained 
confident  that  progress  was  being  made  by  her  legislative  colleagues.  "I 
think  some  of  them  understand  what  Indian  Education  for  All  is  about,  and 
how  it's  a significant  part  the  lawsuit,  and  perhaps  a cornerstone." 

The  proposed  budget  is  only  enough  to  pay  for  a conference,  someone  to 
look  for  grant  money,  a public  Indian  education  campaign  and  $25,000  for 
the  Montana  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  said  Joyce  Silverthorne, 
a former  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

An  important  piece  is  missing  from  the  proposed  funding.  "It  will  not 
fund  professional  development  for  all  educators  of  the  state,"  said 
Silverthorne,  who  is  also  the  2004  National  Indian  Educator  of  the  Year. 

But  just  as  pro-Native  educators  have  done  before  them,  and  for  those 
still  in  the  trenches,  Juneau  and  her  education  colleagues  will  continue 
their  fight. 

"I  always  feel  that  unless  somebody's  here  having  a good  clear  voice  on 
it,"  she  said,  "we  will  be  forgotten." 

Jodi  Rave,  who  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises,  can  be  reached  at 
(800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Both  Si  Tanka  campuses  might  close 

Tribe  will  provide  funds,  but  university  depends  on  BIA  money 
PETER  HARRIMAN 
pharrima@argusleader . com 
March  5,  2005 

Si  Tanka  University  will  close  both  its  Huron  and  original  Eagle  Butte 
campuses  at  the  end  of  the  current  semester  if  a renewed  effort  to  get 


$850,000  in  federal  money  released  to  the  school  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  unsuccessful,  school  and  tribal  officials  said  Friday. 

"A  series  of  false  promises  and  reneged  agreements  . . . will  result  in 
the  closure  of  Si  Tanka  University,"  Si  Tanka  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  officials  said  in  a statement. 

"With  the  loss  of  employment  for  191  people  and  the  loss  of  educational 
opportunities  for  775  students,  most  of  them  Native  Americans,  the  closure 
of  Si  Tanka  University  will  devastate  both  rural  South  Dakota  communities, 
the  statement  continued. 

But  the  tribal  council  is  committed  to  helping  Si  Tanka  remain  open 
through  this  spring,  according  to  David  Nadolski,  a Sioux  Falls  lawyer 
working  with  the  tribe  and  the  school. 

"The  place  is  going  to  be  open  Monday,"  Nadolski  said.  "We  have 
committed  to  complete  this  semester,  and  we  will  complete  the  credit  hours 
that  students  need  to  finish  their  classwork  and  for  those  that  are  going 
to  graduate  to  graduate." 

The  college  missed  a payroll  Monday  after  money  it  was  anticipating  from 
the  federal  Tribally  Controlled  Colleges  and  Universities  Assistance  Act 
was  not  released  by  the  BIA.  About  100  staff  members  were  not  paid. 

On  Thursday  in  Eagle  Butte,  the  tribal  council  agreed  to  either 
guarantee  a loan  or  directly  lend  money  to  Si  Tanka  for  continued 
operations,  Nadolski  said. 

Fie  has  been  working  with  Si  Tanka  and  the  tribe  to  resolve  foreclosure 
litigation  against  the  school  after  it  defaulted  on  $6.6  million  in  loans 
and  was  hit  with  a $2  million  federal  tax  lien.  But  Nadolski  also  was 
pulled  into  the  immediate  funding  crisis  and  took  part  in  a tribal  council 
session  Thursday  in  Eagle  Butte  that  dealt  with  the  school's  revenue 
shortfall . 

More  scrutiny 

Meanwhile,  Si  Tanka  is  facing  further  scrutiny  that  could  lead  to  a 
criminal  investigation.  Beadle  County  State's  Attorney  Michael  Moore  is 
looking  into  complaints  from  students  that  federal  student-aid  checks 
issued  to  them  through  the  school  bounced  in  February. 

Moore  initially  received  two  complaints.  After  those  became  public 
Thursday,  he  said,  the  number  grew  rapidly. 

Moore  said  he  expects  to  decide  sometime  next  week  whether  to  begin  a 
criminal  investigation. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  chartered  what  is  now  Si  Tanka  University 
in  1973. 

In  2001,  the  school  purchased  Fluron  University,  and  that  decision  set 
the  course  for  the  current  financial  crisis.  Nadolski  said  the  school 
incurred  too  much  debt  when  it  secured  a $3.3  million  loan  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Rural  Development  and  another  $3.3  million  bank 
loan  largely  underwritten  by  Rural  Development  to  buy  Fluron  University. 
That  led  to  it  defaulting  on  the  loans  and  prompted  the  foreclosure 
litigation . 

Acquiring  Fluron  University  and  its  largely  non-Indian  student  body  also 
made  the  percentage  of  Native  American  students  at  Si  Tanka  fall  below  50 
percent.  As  a result,  the  BIA  told  university  officials  last  August,  the 
school  no  longer  qualified  for  federal  tribal  college  funding. 

That  money  is  a $4,390  appropriation  per  Native  American  student  at 
tribal  colleges.  Si  Tanka  was  expecting  $1.4  million  for  all  the  Native 
American  students  at  Eagle  Butte  and  Fluron,  and  the  money  was  a 
significant  portion  of  the  university's  operating  revenue. 

After  a meeting  in  January  with  Ed  Parisian,  director  of  the  BIA's 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  university  leaders  thought  they  had  a 
deal  that  would  allow  the  school  to  qualify  for  $850,000  by  separating  out 
the  Eagle  Butte  and  Fluron  campuses. 

"For  whatever  reason,  which  we  can't  figure  out,  on  Wednesday  he  did  a 
180,"  Nadolski  said  of  Parisian. 

"We  don't  understand  what  happened.  We  clearly  met  the  standards  that 
existed  prior  to  3 p.m.  Wednesday." 

Nadolski  said  that  when  administrators  and  tribal  lawyer  Tracey  Fischer 
called  Parisian  and  questioned  him  about  what  they  thought  to  be  a sudden 


reversal,  he  hung  up. 

According  to  Friday's  statement  from  Si  Tanka  and  tribal  officials,  "not 
only  did  Parisian  renege  on  his  January  agreement,  but  he  also  refused  to 
put  such  denial  in  writing,  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  avoid  a legal  appeal 
of  his  decision  by  the  university." 

Separate  schools 

Parisian  did  not  return  phone  calls  seeking  comment  Friday.  But  he  did 
send  a letter  to  Si  Tanka  President  Francine  Hall  on  Friday.  It  recounts 
the  BIA  assertion  that  the  university  fails  to  meet  the  majority  Native 
American  enrollment  criteria  or,  short  of  that,  that  Eagle  Butte  students 
would  qualify  for  the  money  because  they  constitute  a majority  in  an 
institution  that  has  its  own  accreditation. 

Before  it  acquired  Huron  University,  Si  Tanka  awarded  degrees  using  the 
accreditation  of  the  South  Dakota  public  higher  education  system. 

"You  have  failed  to  demonstrate  that  STU  (both  campuses  together)  meets 
the  majority  Indian  student  enrollment  criteria  or  that  the  Huron  campus 
and  the  Eagle  Butte  campus  are  separate  institutions,  each  with  its  own 
accreditation,"  Parisian  wrote. 

Hall  said  the  BIA  did  not  accept  the  fact  that  Si  Tanka's  original 
tribal  charter  allows  the  Eagle  Butte  campus  to  function  as  a separate  and 
parallel  institution  to  the  Huron  campus,  and  therefore  Eagle  Butte 
students  should  qualify  for  the  federal  money  because  they  are  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

"It  is  extremely  disheartening  and  disturbing  that  tribal  members,  and 
especially  aspiring  Indian  students,  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
the  BIA's  ignorance  of  tribal  sovereignty,"  Hall  said  in  the  statement 
released  Friday. 

Seeking  assistance 

Nadolski  said  the  tribal  council's  backing  for  the  remainder  of  the 
semester  was  sufficient  to  prompt  Si  Tanka  officials  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  weekend  with  hopes  of  meeting  with  members  of  Sens. 
Tim  Johnson's  and  John  Thune's  staffs  and  with  BIA  officials  early  next 
week. 

Nadolski  also  said  the  tribal  council  directed  him  to  continue  efforts 
to  resolve  the  foreclosure.  Nadolski  said  he  thinks  that  can  be 
accomplished  within  45  days  and  will  result  in  a portion  of  the  loan  being 
forgiven  and  the  school  continuing  to  operate  under  the  current 
administration . 

Bruce  Jones,  USDA  Rural  Development  director,  said  Friday,  "We  are  still 
hopeful  this  process  will  be  resolved  both  for  the  employees  and  the 
students . " 

Reach  reporter  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved 
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Editorial:  Learn  Si  Tanka's  lessons 

Colleges  must  have  financial  stability,  accreditation 
to  fulfill  their  missions 
March  11,  2005 

There  still  is  a chance  Si  Tanka  University  could  survive,  although  as  a 
dramatically  changed  entity  - separate  accreditation  for  the  Eagle  Butte 
and  Huron  campuses,  and  that  alone  will  create  additional  challenges. 

So  where  does  that  leave  the  191  employees  and  775  students?  Still  up  in 
the  air,  even  if  a deal  is  reached  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Office  of  Indian  Education. 

That's  a shame. 

It's  a shame  because  of  the  doubt. 

It's  a shame  because  of  the  effect,  if  the  schools  close,  and  that  would 
happen.  Both  campuses  would  close  if  there's  no  deal.  Not  just  one. 

Loss  of  jobs.  Loss  of  options  for  students.  Loss  of  a dream  of  creating 
a national  Indian  university. 

The  basics  of  the  situation  now  are  known,  even  though  Si  Tanka 
officials  have  tried  to  cover  up  some  aspects  - such  as  missed  payrolls: 

* The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  charted  Si  Tanka  University  in  Eagle 
Butte  in  1973. 

* It  bought  Huron  University  in  2001.  That  deal  required  a $3.3  million 
loan  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Rural  Development  and 
another  $3.3  million  loan  mostly  underwritten  by  Rural  Development. 

* It  was  too  much  debt,  and  the  school  was  in  financial  trouble,  trying 
to  restructure  the  loans. 

* That's  when  the  BIA  stepped  in  and  yanked  so-called  "471"  funding,  a 
per-student  allocation  of  $4,390  for  each  Native  American  student  at 
tribal  colleges  - but  only  if  the  enrollment  was  at  least  51  percent 
Native  American.  When  the  tribe  bought  Huron  University,  that  percentage 
dropped  - and  the  money  was  withheld. 

* The  tribe  has  agreed  to  keep  the  university  afloat  through  this 
semester.  After  that,  both  campuses  could  close. 

Even  if  the  loans  are  restructured,  that  ongoing  471  money  is  needed. 

The  BIA  says  it  will  release  the  money,  if  the  schools  are  separated, 
administration  and  everything  else.  That's  fairly  simple. 

But  there's  a kicker.  Si  Tanka-Eagle  Butte  must  get  its  own 
accreditation  - it's  piggybacked  on  Huron  University  - and  the  money  only 
will  go  for  students  at  the  Eagle  Butte  campus. 

That  could  present  problems. 

The  BIA  says  it  hasn't  closed  the  door  on  a deal,  and  tribal  officials 
are  trying  to  work  with  Sens.  3ohn  Thune  and  Tim  Dohnson  to  save  the 
schools . 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  Si  Tanka  could  be  saved. 

But  it  won't  benefit  anyone  if  it's  saved  now,  only  to  continue  on  rocky 
financial  or  educational  footing. 

If  we're  going  to  have  a Si  Tanka  University,  it  needs  to  be  financially 
stable,  and  accreditation  needs  to  be  assured. 

This  is  a tragedy  because  of  the  effect  on  jobs,  the  communities,  the 
students  and  the  dreams.  Si  Tanka  has  filled  a niche  and  given  students  - 
especially  Native  American  students  - a valuable  option  that  seems 
slipping  away. 

But  there  also  are  lessons  to  be  learned  about  the  viability  of  such 
schools  and  what's  needed  if  they're  to  survive. 

Whether  the  school  survives  or  not,  let's  at  least  learn  the  lessons. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Meet  the  new  boss... same  as  the  old  boss 
Anderson  goes  back  to  the  restaurant  biz. 

Native  American  Times 
March  9,  2005 

Former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  head  Dave  Anderson's  new  job  is... 


working  at  his  old  one. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Famous  Dave's  of  America , Inc.  has  named 
Anderson  to  serve  as  "Chairman  Emeritus"  of  the  company. 

"Famous  Dave's  is  honored  to  name  our  founder  Dave  Anderson  as  Chairman 
Emeritus/'  said  David  Goronkin,  President  and  CEO  of  Famous  Dave's,  in  a 
statement.  "Dave's  vision  and  passion  are  the  reasons  that  Famous  Dave's 
has  grown  from  a great  concept  and  a single  restaurant  to  108  restaurants 
today.  His  legacy  as  a leader  continues  to  provide  guidance  for  Famous 
Dave's.  Dave  Anderson  would  accept  nothing  less  than  serving  the  best  ribs 
in  America  and  giving  every  guest  a memorable  dining  experience.  Equally 
important,  Dave  built  a company  culture  in  which  every  team  member  is 
highly  valued  and  encouraged  to  be  their  very  best  as  a person  and  as  a 
representative  of  Famous  Dave's." 

Anderson  started  the  Bar-B-Que  chain  back  in  1994  with  one  restaurant  in 
Hayward,  Wisconsin,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Chippewa 
Reservation.  The  business  went  public  two  years  later.  Anderson,  Chippewa 
and  Choctaw,  washed  his  hands  of  the  operation  when  he  was  confirmed  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Shortly  into  his  tenure  he  recused  himself  from  issues  involving 
tribal  recognition  and  Indian  gaming.  He  resigned  Feb.  12.  A replacement 
has  not  yet  been  named. 

"Dave's  commitment  to  the  community  and  to  the  country  serves  as  an 
inspiration  to  everyone  at  Famous  Dave's,"  said  Goronkin.  "As  a very 
successful  business  person,  Dave  made  a great  sacrifice  by  leaving  the 
private  sector  and  serving  the  country.  His  devotion  to  helping  others 
continues  even  after  leaving  his  role  in  Washington.  Dave  is  a role  model 
for  Famous  Dave's,  so  it  is  very  fitting  that  he  was  named  Chairman 
Emeritus . " 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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University  starts  farming  program  for  Indian  women 
Source:  AP 
March  7,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Members  of  a new  national  organization  for  Indian  women  in 
agriculture  are  to  meet  this  week  in  Albuquerque. 

The  Native  Women  in  Agriculture  group  is  the  brainchild  of  two 
University  of  Arkansas  professors  who  hope  to  connect  the  nation's 
American  Indian  women  farmers. 

The  group  was  formed  in  partnership  with  the  Billings,  Montana-based 
Intertribal  Agriculture  Council. 

The  council  promotes  conservation  and  development  of  Indian  farming. 

A 2002  Census  of  Agriculture  showed  12-thousand  Indian  women  operating 
farms  in  the  United  States. 

The  group  is  to  meet  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Albuquerque. 

It  will  include  members  of  the  Navajo,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee  and 
Seminole  tribes. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KRQE  News  13,  Albuquerque,  NM. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Surplus  can  help  fund  child  care 
March  8,  2005 

North  Dakota  has  a surplus  budget  between  $140  million  to  $150  million 
for  the  2005-2006  biennium,  and  for  that  we  should  be  delighted.  Yes,  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Gov.  John  Hoeven,  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  who  clicked  some  whizbang  abacus  marbles  to  bring  black  to  our 
state's  budget. 

I support  Senate  Bill  2003,  which  would  allocate  about  $400,000  to 
universities'  budgets  for  low-income  students  for  purposes  including  child 
care,  but  that  amount  just  doesn't  go  far  enough.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  and  now  is  being  considered  by  the  House. 

Child  care  helps  young  people  who  are  single  mothers  and  fathers  who 
want  to  attend  colleges  or  universities.  These  young  people  probably  will 
stay  in  North  Dakota. 

Adequate  child  care  will  let  them  stay  in  college. 

North  Dakotans  are  not  all  Mad  Bomber  hats  and  snowmobiles.  We  are  good 
planners.  I am  saying  "we"  with  pride,  because  I live  across  the  river 
from  Minnesota  and  see  them  struggling.  I feel  good  that  we're  one  of  the 
states  in  the  nation  that  can  brag  we're  not  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
red . 

Child  care  from  the  state  came  from  a match  to  federal  funding.  That 
federal  funding  ran  out  Aug.  1,  so  the  state's  money  also  ran  dry. 

And  judging  by  my  conversations  with  college  students,  shortchanging 
child  care  is  a hardship  on  single  parents  and  young  people  in  college. 

One  divorced  woman  from  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  decided  that  she 
wanted  a good  life  for  herself  and  her  child,  and  she  needed  that  piece  of 
paper  - that  diploma  - before  she  went  job  searching.  So  she  applied  and 
was  accepted  at  UND. 

It  was  a good  decision,  she  said.  The  woman  feels  in  control  of  her 
destiny  and  life,  but  it  has  been  a hardship  for  her,  too.  It  is  hard  to 
find  decent  child  care  in  the  first  place  and  almost  impossible  to  pay  for 
it . 

She  is  performing  a juggling  act  right  now  - paying  one  bill  and  letting 
another  bill  go  until  the  creditor  threatens  her,  then  paying  that  one  and 
so  on.  She  has  student  loans  that  help  pay  for  some  things.  She  tries  to 
farm  out  her  child  to  friends  when  she  can,  but  it  isn't  always  possible 
for  the  times  when  she  is  in  class. 

She  remembers  when  child  care  was  part  of  financial  aid.  It  wasn't  easy 
then,  but  it  was  doable. 

I also  have  a friend  who  is  working  in  a poor-paying  job.  She  thought 
the  solution  was  to  return  to  college  and  upgrade  her  skills.  She  was 
astonished  to  find  she  doesn't  make  enough  to  go  to  the  university,  either 
The  reason?  Child-care  costs. 

She  gave  me  an  account  of  what  she  lives  on.  After  paying  rent  and  car 
payments,  she  has  little  left  for  childcare  and  incidentals  such  as  food. 

Remember,  the  people  who  benefit  from  child  care  are  those  young  singles 
who  are  the  future  players  in  North  Dakota's  leadership.  They're  in 
college  because  they  want  a better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children; 
they'll  be  tomorrow's  mover  and  shakers. 

Many  of  these  young  people  began  raising  children  in  two-parent  families 
But  as  things  go,  life  didn't  always  deal  from  the  top  of  the  deck,  and 
they  were  left  with  a child  or  children  to  support. 

These  are  the  young  people  who  are  willing  and  trying  to  help  themselves 
They  just  need  a little  help  getting  past  all  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

When  I found  that  President  Bush  put  increases  in  Pell  grants  in  his  new 
budget,  I called  and  gave  my  friends  the  good  news.  Yes,  but  the  president 
took  Perkins  loans  out,  they  told  me.  Those  are  the  loans  that  let 
students  make  those  payments  they  can't  make  with  their  financial  aid. 

Then,  one  of  the  women  told  me,  tuition  likely  will  go  up  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Pell  grants  will  be  raised.  So  in  most  cases,  the  students 
will  have  a little  less  money  than  before. 


But  despite  what's  happening  on  the  national  level.  North  Dakota  is  in  a 
position  to  help  future  leaders  with  the  help  of  some  excellent  planners. 
That  position  should  let  it  provide  funding  for  child  care  - and  not  just 
a teaser  of  a sum,  but  truly  an  amount  that  will  say  to  students,  "We  want 
you  in  North  Dakota,  and  we  support  your  efforts  to  make  life  better  for 
yourselves  and  North  Dakotans." 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Ultimate  tragedy  makes  rez  reel 
March  12,  2005 

This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  three  columns  about  suicide  among  young 
people  on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation. 

Any  publicity  about  suicide  can  be  risky  because  copycat  incidents  could 
result . 

Yet,  as  a mother  of  one  of  the  victims  says,  it  is  also  important  to 
understand  suicide  in  order  to  help  others,  so  solutions  can  be  found.  The 
Standing  Rock  community  is  working  hard  at  finding  solutions. 

Today's  column  focuses  on  the  incidents  and  those  who  were  affected.  The 
second  will  describe  how  the  Lakota  people,  including  programs  and  tribal 
leaders,  have  rallied  to  address  the  problem. 

The  third  column  will  include  some  observations  and  thoughts  for  the 
future. 

Five  young  people  - three  teenagers  and  two  25-year-olds  - on  the 
Standing  Rock  reservation  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  took  their  own  lives  from 
December  through  January.  In  addition,  and  in  that  same  time  period,  more 
than  30  young  people  made  some  kind  of  a suicide  threat  or  attempt  that 
brought  them  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  facility  in  Fort  Yates, 
according  to  Indian  Health  Service  staff. 

Indian  reservations  aren't  the  only  place  where  suicide  is  a cause  of 
death.  According  to  national  statistics,  suicide  is  the  third-leading 
cause  of  death  among  15-  to  25-year-olds. 

This  is  frightening. 

What  caused  this  epidemic  of  suicide  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation? 
There  is  no  one  cause,  no  one  answer,  health-care  and  tribal  leaders  say. 
The  really  scary  part  is  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a pattern,  the  father  of 
a young  teen  who  attempted  suicide  said. 

"We  saw  no  signs  that  our  daughter  was  considering  suicide,"  this  father 
told  me.  She  participates  in  ceremonial  inipi  (sweats),  doesn't  abuse 
drugs  or  alcohol  and  is  a good  student.  It  wasn't  until  her  father  and 
mother  went  to  classes  on  suicide  that  they  could  identify  signs  - for 
example,  their  daughter  was  too  quiet  and  seemed  to  have  trouble  dealing 
with  younger  children. 

Yet,  still  she  didn't  seem  like  the  typical  suicide  victim. 

This  girl's  parents  are  divorced,  but  both  still  take  an  active  interest 
in  their  children.  They  spend  much  of  their  free  time  with  their  children 
and  participate  in  the  Lakota  culture. 

When  the  incident  happened,  the  family  came  together.  The  girl's  sisters, 
mother  and  father  took  turns  being  with  her  - they  never  left  her  alone. 
They  rallied  around  her,  trying  to  find  where  they  had  missed  her  hand 
when  she  was  reaching  out  for  them. 

They  were  able  to  intervene,  and  their  daughter  now  is  getting  help. 

That  wasn't  true  of  a woman  I had  lunch  with.  As  I sat  down  at  the  table 


with  hen  and  two  other  health-care  workers,  I could  see  there  was  a 
sadness  about  her.  There  was  a shadow  in  her  eyes  that  just  didn't  go  away 
even  when  she  laughed. 

Her  son  killed  himself  a couple  of  years  ago,  she  told  me.  His  death  is 
like  nothing  she  ever  experienced.  When  a young  person  dies  in  an  accident 
or  from  disease,  that  is  a "normal"  if  terribly  tragic  death.  But  with 
suicide,  it  is  different,  she  said.  It  is  unlike  a death  from  any  other 
cause . 

One  of  her  relatives  told  her  that  she  needed  to  "get  over"  her  son's 
death.  She  would  never,  ever  get  over  it,  she  fired  back.  She  will  carry 
that  pain  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

If  it's  possible  to  imagine  an  even  deeper  pain,  it's  being  experienced 
by  the  mother  of  two  young  boys,  both  of  whom  took  their  own  lives.  It 
simply  is  unimaginable  to  fathom  what  this  woman  is  going  through. 

During  the  1990s,  the  tribe  experienced  a similar  surge  in  suicides.  At 
that  time,  the  deaths  were  different:  There  were  patterns  and  signs. 

Back  then,  most  of  those  who  committed  suicide  were  young  men.  But  in 
the  recent  incidents,  four  were  females,  and  one  was  a male.  In  the  1990s 
episodes,  the  young  people  often  had  been  involved  in  alcohol  and  drugs. 
This  time,  health-care  staff  say,  the  young  people  were  not  necessarily 
involved  in  those  things.  Some  were  good  students  and  came  from  good 
families.  And  generally,  females  who  commit  suicide  use  pills  of  some  kind 
But  most  of  the  recent  suicides  were  by  hanging. 

Like  a strain  of  flu  or  cluster  of  cancer  cases,  the  two  spikes  in 
suicides  on  the  reservation  are  similar  but  somewhat  different  in  cause 
and  method. 

The  Standing  Rock  Lakota  nation  is  reeling  with  the  loss  and  struggling 
to  find  answers.  Those  answers  may  be  hard  to  come  by,  but  the  tribe  is 
finding  answers.  I'll  describe  those  answers  for  you  in  my  next  column. 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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C.  Ford  Runge:  A new  campaign  against  Indians 
C.  Ford  Runge 
March  10,  2005 

My  father's  great-uncle  Carl  came  from  one  of  the  pioneering  families 
that  settled  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  1840s.  Born  in  1859 
and  orphaned  at  10,  Carl  Runge  signed  on  to  a lake  sailing  vessel  as  cabin 
boy  and  survived  with  the  first  mate  when  the  ship  went  down.  Self- 
educated,  he  read  law,  served  as  Milwaukee  city  attorney  and  was  one  of 
the  last  state  judges  to  carry  his  law  library  in  his  saddlebags  while 
riding  circuit.  My  brother  still  has  them. 

Growing  up  on  the  frontier,  the  judge  saw  the  mistreatment  of  native 
tribes,  who  were  held  in  ill-concealed  contempt  by  many  whites.  Looking 
back,  he  remarked  that  "the  meanest  animal  on  Earth  is  the  white  man." 

With  false  promises  of  land  and  wealth,  aggressive  use  of  military  and 
civil  power,  and  by  setting  tribes  against  one  another,  federal  and  state 
policies  became  a troika  of  lies,  intimidation  and  divide-and-conquer . 
George  Custer  and  the  Seventh  Cavalry  implemented  these  policies 
energetically,  killing  100  Cheyenne,  mostly  women  and  children,  at  Washita 
in  1868,  until  blundering  into  encirclement  eight  years  later  at  the 
Little  Big  Horn. 

Not  much  has  changed.  In  his  efforts  to  make  up  for  fiscal  bungling.  Gov 


Tim  Pawlenty  has  gone  after  the  tribes'  money.  The  strategy  has  the  same 
meanness:  false  promises  of  wealth  (including  a role  as  drug  warehouses), 
intimidation  through  the  statutory  powers  of  the  state,  and  attempts  to 
divide  tribal  groups.  House  Speaker  Steve  Swiggum  even  complained  that  the 
tribes  have  hired  lobbyists,  which  he  called  without  historic  irony 
"unfair. " 

As  he  sallies  forth  in  his  own  campaign  of  promises,  intimidation  and 
division,  the  governor  might  recall  how  easy  it  is  to  become  encircled,  in 
this  case  politically. 

When  the  original  compact  on  gambling  was  struck  in  1987,  the  sovereign 
status  of  the  tribal  reservations  provided  a haven  for  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  illegal  under  Minnesota  law.  Today,  Pawlenty  seeks  to 
extend  this  activity  to  the  state  as  a whole,  and  threatens  to  take  away  a 
part  of  the  tribes'  revenue  if  they  fail  to  cooperate  in  filling  the 
budgetary  rathole  he  created  with  his  "no  new  taxes"  mantra. 

President  Ulysses  Grant,  sympathetic  to  the  tribes,  was  no  admirer  of 
Custer,  whom  he  found  self-aggrandizing  and  frankly  stupid.  When  informed 
of  Custer's  demise  and  that  of  his  unit,  he  remarked  dryly  that  the 
sacrifice  was  "wholly  unnecessary."  Much  the  same  could  be  said  of 
Pawlenty 's  gambling  plans. 

C.  Ford  Runge  is  distinguished  Mcknight  university  professor  of 
applied  economics  and  law  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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Reporter's  notebook:  It's  a common  misperception 
that  Indians  don't  pay  taxes 
lodi  Rave 

REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK 
March  11,  2005 

American  Indians  endure  some  common  stereotypes:  Drunk,  lazy  Indians  get 
a free  education,  free  housing  and  are  free  from  paying  taxes. 

American  Indians  are  drunks?  I've  made  a choice  not  to  drink  alcohol. 

American  Indians  are  lazy?  I go  to  work  every  day. 

American  Indians  get  a free  education?  I have  a $25, 000-plus  student 
loan  debt. 

American  Indians  get  free  housing?  I have  a veteran's  home  mortgage. 

American  Indians  don't  pay  taxes?  Each  year  I pay  my  fair  share  of  state 
and  federal  taxes. 

If  you  haven't  heard  any  of  these  complaints,  then  you  haven't  been 
exposed  to  some  common  misconceptions  about  American  Indians. 

Today,  the  last  stereotype  is  standing  front  and  center.  It's  tax  season. 
And  the  e-mails  sent  to  my  account  remind  me  about  those  who  don't 
understand  the  tax  system,  Indians  and  Uncle  Sam. 

Far  too  many  reporters  neglect  stories  about  American  Indian  communities, 
especially  when  the  story  moves  into  the  complex  political  and  economic 
arenas  of  Indian  Country.  It  can  be  daunting  - a bit  like  trying  to  find 
your  way  through  a corn  maze  only  to  find  it  leads  to  another. 

But  like  any  long  walk,  it  can  be  invigorating,  even  though  it  might 
take  some  work  to  get  familiar  with  the  pathways. 

Let's  take  on  the  topic  of  how  taxation  applies  to  federal,  state  and 
tribal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  lands. 

A lack  of  understanding  about  taxation  has  led  those  who  believe  the 
stereotype  to  complain:  "Those  Indians  should  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes."  It's  a misconception  that  deserves  further  examination. 

As  individuals,  we  all  pay  federal  income  taxes.  That  includes  American 


Indians  who  live  on  reservations.  That  is  a federal  mandate  without 
boundaries.  When  the  April  15  federal  tax  deadline  approaches,  Indian 
people  will  be  at  the  post  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  tribal  citizens  living  on  the  reservation  - on 
nontaxable  trust  lands  - are  not  subject  to  local  or  state  property  and 
income  taxes.  That's  because  they  fall  under  tribal  jurisdiction,  not  the 
state ' s . 

And  that's  what  causes  some  to  feel  that  American  Indians  aren't  paying 
their  fair  share. 

Yet  tribal  governments  could  easily  claim  the  same.  That's  because  non- 
Native  businesses  and  non-Natives  living  within  reservation  borders  don't 
pay  taxes  to  the  tribes.  That  money  goes  to  local  and  state  governments. 

Indians  - both  tribes  and  individuals  - pay  state  and  local  property 
taxes  within  reservation  boundaries  if  the  land  is  not  held  in  trust  by 
the  federal  government.  That  leaves  tribal  governments  with  a weak  to 
nonexistent  tax  revenue  base.  The  base  is  weak  because  56  million  acres  - 
45  million  acres  for  tribes  and  11  million  acres  for  individuals  - of 
Indian-owned  land  is  nontaxable  because  it's  held  in  trust  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  Interior  Department. 

Tribes  try  to  make  up  lost  tax  revenues  by  creating  businesses,  such  as 
casinos.  Those  enterprises  are  no  different  than  state-owned  lotteries, 
which  don't  pay  federal  income  taxes,  either. 

This  much  should  be  clear:  American  Indians  are  not  free  from  paying 
taxes.  The  larger  issue  is  a matter  of  who  has  the  right  to  tax  whom, 
which  has  created  taxation  quandaries  that  won't  go  away  any  time  soon, 
even  after  April  15.  In  fact,  one  of  the  ever-looming  battles  between 
states  and  tribes  today  centers  on  taxation  disputes. 

States  with  successful  tribally  owned  or  tribal  citizen-owned  businesses 
want  to  collect  taxes  from  them.  Topping  their  tax  wish  list  are  tobacco 
and  petroleum-related  sales  on  reservation  trust  lands. 

If  just  one  reporter  at  every  daily  newspaper  across  the  country  wrote 
an  American  Indian  tax-related  story  - and  gave  it  jurisdictional  context 
- that  would  mean  some  1,456  stories  might  help  inform  the  public  about 
how  American  Indians  and  tribal  governments  pay  taxes,  and  why  they  don't. 

After  the  tax  stories,  those  same  reporters  might  take  on  other  Indian 
stereotypes . 

Meanwhile,  I'll  keep  coming  to  work  so  I can  continue  paying  off  my 
student  loan  and  housing  debt. 

And,  of  course.  I'll  be  filing  my  taxes, 
lodi  Rave  reports  on  American  Indian  issues. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  ext.  299 
or  jodi.rave@  missoulian.com. 

She  wrote  this  column  for  the  journalism  Web  site  poynter.org. 
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Eddie  Chuculate:  Burned  up 

There's  no  justification  for  innuendo  linking  Indians  to  a house  fire 
By  Eddie  Chuculate 
Tribune  Columnist 
March  9,  2005 

Any  innuendo  suggesting  that  American  Indians  burned  down  a house  under 
construction  on  the  West  Side,  in  protest  of  development  near  Petroglyph 
National  Monument  shows,  if  not  blatant  racism,  then  narrow-mindedness . 

One  envisions  face-painted  braves  firing  flaming  arrows  onto  roofs, 
whooping  and  hollering  and  galloping  into  the  petroglyphs. 

In  the  early-morning  hours  of  Feb.  18,  the  Albuquerque  Fire  Department 
received  a call  about  a house  on  fire  about  a half-mile  south  of  Unser 


Boulevard  on  Universe  Boulevard  Northwest.  Engulfed  before  firefighters 
arrived,  the  house  could  not  be  saved. 

The  next  day  and  in  days  since,  media  reports  told  of  suspicions  by  the 
owner  and  investigators  of  "disgruntled  opponents  of  development," 
antisprawl  people  "making  a statement"  and  individuals  "not  happy"  with 
development  near  the  monument. 

Laurie  Weahkee,  executive  director  of  Sacred  Alliance  for  Grassroots 
Equality  Council,  read  those  accounts  and  heard  buried  whispers. 

"I  felt  like  some  of  those  stories  that  came  out  were  half-cocked,"  said 
Weahkee,  a Navajo,  Cochiti  and  Zuni  Indian  whose  council  has  led 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  Paseo  del  Norte  into  the  petroglyphs,  which 
are  revered  by  Indians.  "I  asked  several  reporters  what  proof  they  had, 
and  they  said  they  had  no  proof  at  that  point." 

SAGE  and  other  groups,  including  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  filed  a lawsuit  Feb.  17  against  the  city,  alleging 
noncompliance  with  a historic-sites  preservation  act.  Lawsuit  one  day, 
felony  arson  the  next? 

"First  of  all,  we  don't  condone  that  kind  of  behavior  - violence," 

Weahkee  said.  "Secondly,  it's  a little  offensive,  because  as  far  as  I know 
they  don't  have  any  proof  that  it  was  a 'sacred-site  advocate'  responsible 
for  the  fire.  For  them  to  connect  this  criminal  act  to  a legitimate  public 
debate  about  protecting  sacred  sites  is  offensive." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  case  last  week  in  Chicago  in  which  an  Aryan 
skinhead  was  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  killings  of  a federal 
judge's  husband  and  mother.  This  was  before  he  was  scheduled  to  be 
sentenced  next  month  for  already  trying  to  have  the  judge  killed.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  too  obvious? 

After  SAGE  and  other  antiroad  supporters  have  staged  peaceful  protests, 
sat  long  hours  in  boring  City  Council  meetings  for  a chance  at  a few  words, 
campaigned  for  votes  against  the  road  in  two  elections,  lobbied  the 
governor,  attended  meetings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  filed  a lawsuit  in 
state  District  Court,  do  you  think  they  would  accomplish  anything  by 
burning  down  a house? 

The  Fire  Department  used  a dog  in  this  case  to  sniff  out  things  such  as 
gas,  kerosene  and  lighter  fluid.  That's  fine,  but  someone  should  tell 
media  hounds  and  investigators  they're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  if 
they're  pointing  at  Indians. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor 
who  writes  about  American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month. 
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Open  letter  to  the  Oyate:  Native  American  Holocaust  Monument 
Tribal  members: 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  North  American  Continent,  certain  people 
created  a Holocene  attempt  to  exterminate  or  assimilate  the  Native 
American.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  are 
researching  a Native  American  Holocaust  Monument  for  the  future  of  our 
Native  American  people  on  the  North  American  continent.  However,  we  will 
base  our  research  on  the  educational,  cultural,  spiritual,  and  historical 
events  to  remind  the  people  of  today  what  really  happened  that  is  not 
recorded  in  the  history  books. 


The  plan  is  to  create  a Holocaust  Monument  for  the  entire  North  American 
Continent.  We  believe  the  time  is  right  for  this  type  of  venture  because 
with  a few  more  generations  our  past  will  be  completely  forgotten  by  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

In  the  plan,  we  want  to  see  hotels,  cafe's.  Native  American  art,  crafts, 
and  foods.  The  plans  are  for  this  committee  to  work  on  the  monument  and 
get  other  people  involved  in  the  economic  development  of  the  site. 

This  venture  is  not  and  will  never  be  politically  motivated  by  any  one 
type  of  government.  This  is  a grassroots  venture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  died  during  the  settlement  of  this  hemisphere. 

We,  the  undersigned  enrolled  members,  request  recognition  from  the  SWO 
Tribal  Council  to  support  our  research  with  this  type  of  project.  To 
contact  the  different  organizations  that  will  eventually  be  involved  with 
the  final  construction.  The  cost  will  be  overwhelming;  our  fundraising 
will  be  perpetual  for  the  continued  cost  of  this  project.  This  type  of 
monument  will  not  belong  to  any  one  Tribe,  but  to  the  entire  Native 
American  Peoples  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

Other  documents  will  be  available  to  inform  the  Council  of  the  direction 
that  will  be  taken  by  the  researchers  of  the  monument  should  they  be 
requested . 

Laurs  Williams,  Byron  Williams,  and  Milton  Quinn. 

(Submitted  to  SWO  Tribal  Council  March  9,  2005  by  Bryon  Williams,  CEO,  and 
Milton  Quinn,  Secretary.  Submitted  to  the  Sota  for  publication  by  Laurs 
Williams,  Byron  Williams,  and  Milton  Quinn.) 

For  513  years  our  people  have  been  under  attack  by  Euro-Americans  who 
tried  to  exterminate  us  for  standing  in  their  way  of  expanding  our  lands 
and  resources.  We  remain  today  because  of  the  strength  that  our  Ancestors 
instilled  in  us  to  remain  united  for  the  future  of  our  People. 

The  genocide  of  the  Nazis  to  the  6,000,000  lews  during  World  War  II  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  lives  taken  here  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  since  1492.  It  is  estimated  that  300,000,000  lives  were  taken 
since  our  people  welcomed  the  Euro-Americans  to  our  shores. 

The  Euro-Americans  at  that  time  and  since  did  not  understand  our  way  of 
life  or  our  cultural  ways  to  even  consider  an  intelligent  People  here  in 
the  Americas. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  the  members  of  the  cooperation  feel  the 
world  needs  to  know  the  real  story  and  look  into  ways  of  mending  the 
division  of  the  two  cultures  her  on  the  North  American  continent. 

The  Holocaust  Monument's  theme  will  be  spiritual,  educational,  cultural, 
and  historical.  This  monument  will  be  owned  by  all  tribes  in  the  North 
American  continent  who  will  tell  their  own  stories  of  the  treatment  of 
their  tribes.  The  monument  will  be  built  by  donations  from  any  entities 
that  want  to  see  what  the  real  story  of  how  our  people  were  treated  by  the 
Euro-Americans  as  they  explored  the  lands  of  the  Americas.  With  the  Native 
American  Monument,  we  will  always  keep  what  our  ancestors  went  through  and 
the  cost  of  welcoming  them  to  our  shores. 

Our  charter  of  the  Native  American  Holocaust  Monument  approach(ed)  the 
Tribal  Council  for  the  initial  start-up  funds  of  $60,000  to  seek  funding 
for  the  future  of  the  monument,  and  for  raising  funds  to  get  the  necessary 
paperwork  done  to  start  construction.  Our  proposal  is  to  receive  $10,000  a 
month  for  six  months,  which  will  give  us  time  to  solicit  funding  from 
other  entities.  The  cost  for  this  type  of  monument,  is  overwhelming,  but 
the  vision  of  the  monument  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  all 
Native  Americans  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  to  get  the  real  story  told  to 
the  world. 
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Blackfeet  Health  and  Wellness  Conference  focuses  on  old  models 
for  modern  times. 

By  John  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
March  9,  2005 

"All  the  plans  done  so  far  just  sit  around  on  shelves,"  said  Theda  New 
Breast,  facilitator  of  the  No  Blackfeet  Left  Behind:  Blackfeet  Wellness 
Conference  set  for  March  22-23  at  Blackfeet  Community  College.  "So  we  dug 
them  out,  and  there  are  plans,  but  who's  implementing  them?  So  we  started 
a different  way.  We  asked,  when  were  our  ancestors  really  healthy?" 

New  Breast  said  the  group  discussing  the  question  of  how  to  approach 
health  in  Blackfeet  country  included  local  health  care  officials  Mary 
Ellen  LaFromboise,  Rosemary  Cree  Medicine,  lolene  Weatherwax,  3une  Tatsey, 
Pat  Calf  Looking,  Anne  Williamson  and  Lori  New  Breast.  One  of  the  first 
things  they  did  was  to  look  at  historical  pictures  of  Blackfeet,  and  from 
these  they  compiled  a list  of  cultural  facts  about  the  Tribe.  "One 
Blackfeet  woman  could  put  up  a tipi,"  reads  one  of  the  first.  In  addition, 
they  noted  Blackfeet  hunters  walked,  butchered  and  carried  meat;  their 
ancestors  hayed  by  hand,  and  operated  timber  running  gear  and  teams  of 
horses.  They  were  superior  horsemen  and  spiritual  healers  who  conducted 
sweats,  fasts  and  sundances.  They  were  superior  fighters  and  were 
survivors  against  hardship.  In  short,  the  ancestral  Blackfeet  had 
"superior  well-being  and  were  resilient  in  mind,  body,  spirit  and  emotion. 

The  first  case  of  diabetes  was  diagnosed  in  1936  on  the  Blackfeet 
reservation,  and  the  precursor  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  opened  for  business  in  Blackfeet  country  in  1955.  "The 
year  1955  was  critical  for  the  Blackfeet,"  said  Mary  Ellen  LaFromboise, 
"because  our  relatives  gave  over  their  health  to  the  IHS.  Some  didn't. 

Some  still  practice  the  traditional  ways." 

The  group  uncovered  a long  list  of  health-related  events  over  the  years 
that  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Blackfeet  health,  including  epidemics 
of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  as  well  as  the  Starvation  Winter 
of  1883-84  that  drastically  reduced,  by  more  than  half  in  less  than  a 
century.  The  results  of  the  process  were  listed  as  "Dr.  Grim's  Remarks" 
and  included  statistics  that  show  rates  of  alcoholism  770  percent  higher 
than  the  U.S.  at  large.  Diabetes  runs  420  percent  higher,  accidents 
account  for  280  percent  more,  suicides  are  190  percent  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  homicides  run  at  210  percent  of  America's 
"normal . " 

"We  looked  at  how  our  parents  and  our  grandparents  had  died,  among 
ourselves,"  Theda  said,  "and  they  were  lost  to  respiratory  diseases, 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  they  smoked  and  ate  lard  sandwiches." 

Next  they  looked  at  what  broke  the  Blackfeet  apart  as  a social  group. 
Many  items  fill  the  list  of  events  that  had  an  impact  on  Blackfeet  culture 
including  the  legalization  of  alcohol  sales  on  the  reservation  in  1953. 
Whatever  brought  the  members  into  the  mainstream  culture  and  taught  them 
to  think  of  themselves  as  being  separate  from  the  Tribe  are  all  elements 
that  weakened  it  as  a social  unit,  explained  Lori  New  Breast.  From  that 
perspective,  such  occurrences  as  members  having  become  US  citizens  in 
1924-26,  members  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  wartime,  members  moving  to 
the  shipyards  in  Seattle,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964-69  are  things 
that  wedged  apart  the  traditional  structure.  Money,  too,  comes  into  play 
in  the  form  of  welfare  and  the  division  of  members  into  rich  and  poor 
categories . 

"So,  knowing  this,  we  asked  ourselves,  what  would  keep  us  together 
today?"  said  Theda.  "What  would  mend  us?" 

Exercise  stands  out  on  the  list  of  things  that  would  help,  from  making 
it  a normal  activity  to  holding  fun  runs  and  walks,  including  the  "10,000 
Blackfeet"  course  at  the  Southern  Peigan  Diabetes  Program.  The  "10,000" 
refers  to  the  number  of  walking  steps  diabetics  are  encouraged  to  take  as 
part  of  their  treatment.  In  addition,  the  group  is  looking  at  a "circle 
structure"  called  "Akak' stiman, " that  brings  all  elements  of  the  social 
group  together  to  discuss  issues.  Theda  New  Breast  reports  the  Blood  Tribe 


of  Canada  is  using  the  model  with  their  youthful  offenders,  in  which  all 
affected  members  of  this  social  group  are  brought  together  to  collectively 
decide  what  action  to  take. 

In  addition,  attention  is  focused  on  emphasizing  the  positive.  "We're 
going  to  give  wellness  awards  to  all  the  Health,  Education  and  Social 
Services  (HESS)  chairs,"  Theda  said,  "because  we're  trying  to  reverse  the 
beating  up  of  our  people,  and  the  HESS  job  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thankless  there  is." 

The  group  is  hoping  to  put  on  an  event  at  least  quarterly,  and  they 
emphasized  the  importance  of  everything  being  home  grown.  "The  whole 
concept  is  community  health,"  said  Lori  New  Breast.  "The  focus  is  to  bring 
different  circles  of  people  together,  so  the  Blackfeet  Warrior  Society  is 
included  because  it  is  important  to  their  group  and  to  the  community." 

"I  hope  that  people  will  understand  that  they  can  promote  their  own 
health  and  well  being,"  said  Mary  Ellen  LaFromboise.  "With  the  Blackfeet, 
it  was  nice  to  give  their  kids  a part  of  the  American  Dream,  so  to  speak, 
but  we're  beginning  to  realize  it  isn't  all  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  So 
what  we  had  of  self-sufficiency  and  integrity,  it's  coming  back  because  of 
the  community  college  and  education  and  Blackfeet  people  realizing  we  can 
be  what  we  were  a long  time  ago.  Maybe  we're  just  sick  and  tired  of  being 
sick  and  tired." 

Registration  for  the  conference  starts  at  8:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  22, 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Health  Department,  Indian  Health 
Service,  Blackfeet  Community  College,  Blackfeet  Head  Start  and  the 
Blackfeet  Warrior  Society. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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World's  healthiest  foods:  Eating  to  live 
March  1,  2005 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
Leading  degenerative  diseases  in  Indian  country 
can  be  fought  with  healthy  diets 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Long  before  the  concept  of  toxins  and  degenerative 
diseases,  American  Indians  hunted,  fished  and  harvested  wild  plants  and 
herbs.  With  the  advent  of  trading  posts  and  convenience  stores,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  land  and  clean  drinking  water.  Native  "foodways" 
degenerated,  resulting  in  some  of  the  highest  rates  of  diabetes  and 
chronic  diseases  of  any  groups  in  the  United  States. 

With  convenience  foods  common  in  Indian  country  and  high-sugar  colas 
replacing  clean  water  and  herb  teas,  diseases  are  increasing  at  alarming 
rates.  The  non-profit  George  Mateljan  Foundation  points  out  that  a healthy 
diet  protects  people  from  some  of  Indian  country's  leading  killers: 
cardiovascular  disease.  Type  II  diabetes  mellitus,  cancer,  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  depression. 

Healthy  diets  feature  whole  grains,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  legumes 
and  fish,  and  slow  down  aging.  Further,  studies  show  that  pesticides  and 
other  environmental  toxins  used  to  grow  and  manufacture  conventional 
processed  foods  impact  health  negatively. 

The  Foundation  has  released  a list  of  the  "World's  Healthiest  Foods," 
reflecting  the  life-giving  foods  and  nutrients  which  comprised  earlier 
indigenous  diets. 

Almost  gone  are  the  days  when  rose  hips  and  wild  berries  were  picked  to 
provide  the  needed  daily  dose  of  vitamin  C,  a key  fighter  against  chronic 
diseases.  Studies  show  that  people  whose  diets  are  high  in  vitamin  C-laden 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  a lower  risk  of  developing  various  types  of 


cancer,  including  breast  and  colon  cancers.  They  also  have  a lower  risk  of 
strokes,  atherosclerosis  and  cardiovascular  disease. 

Carotenoids,  easily  recognized  in  the  market  by  their  bright  colors,  are 
another  health  booster.  Carotenoids  give  red,  orange  and  yellow  hues  to 
fruits  and  vegetables,  easily  spotted  in  carrots,  tomatoes  and  greens. 

The  carotenoid  lycopene,  found  in  tomatoes  and  pink  grapefruit,  is 
present  in  the  blood  in  the  highest  concentration.  It  is  associated  with 
protection  from  prostate  cancer.  Lutein,  another  carotenoid  in  vegetables, 
accumulates  in  the  eyes  and  is  associated  with  protecting  against  the 
development  of  macular  degeneration  associated  with  aging. 

The  best  way  to  receive  the  full  spectrum  of  beneficial  carotenoids  is 
to  eat  a varied  diet  of  the  "world's  healthiest  foods,"  the  Foundation 
said,  especially  fruits  and  veget 
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Abenaki  mozokas/moose  hunter  moon 
Mohawk  ennisko :wa/much  lateness  moon 
Mvskokee  tasahcucee/little  spring  moon 
Lakota  Istawicanyazan  Wi/moon  of  Snow  blindness 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  News  and  Information,  First  Nations  Skyvillage  and 
Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Dust  take  a look  at  what  has  been  done  to  this  land  here. 
Has  anyone  from  the  Arapahoe  ever  been  consulted?" 

Alonzo  Moss  Sr.,  Arapahoe 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


From  the  time  the  first  European  set  foot  on  this  continent,  through  the 
settlement  of  invading  Europeans,  and  the  formation  and  expansion  of  the 
US,  the  answer  to  the  "Indian  Question"  has  always  been  "No  Indians." 

The  BIA's  tribal  recognition  process  is  by  any  measure  unrealistic, 
and  is  deliberately  loaded  against  a legitimate  petitioning  tribe.  Of 
course,  there  are  tribes  that  prevail:  tribes  located  in  commercially 
viable  areas  who  can  attract  investors  to  fund  high-powered  attorneys, 
experts  and  lobbyists,  or  bribe  officials.  But  those  who  are  simply  real 
tribes,  who  have  managed  to  survive  without  treaties  in  the  kinds  of  land 
nobody  wants  that  Indians  would  have  been  allowed  to  keep?  Tough  luck 
for  them. 

Inappropriate  empowerment  of  lower-echelon  staff  over  both  investigations 
and  decisions  works  to  the  detriment  of  applicant  tribes.  They  can  and  do 
cause  undue  delays  in  the  process  (we  are  talking  decades  for  what  should 
be  a simple  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a legitimate  indigenous  community 
exists) . 

Consider  the  absolute  absurdity  of  the  Chinook,  the  tribe  that  is  on 
record  as  having  welcomed  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  being 
denied  recognition  after  twenty-three  years  of  expensive  effort  by  the 
nation . 

Already-recognized  tribes  can  hold  back  recognition  through  the  review 
process,  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  did  to  the  Lumbee  and  the  Quinalt 
did  to  the  Cowless  and  Chinook.  After  recent  budget  cutbacks  in  Indian 
Housing  and  other  necessities,  you  can  hardly  blame  existing  federal  tribes 
for  not  wanting  to  see  the  pies  cut  into  even  smaller  pieces.  In  the  case 
of  the  Quinalt,  the  concern  was  even  more  personal  and  direct.  Treaties 
executed  in  the  1850's  but  never  ratified  might  give  petitioning  tribes 
claims  on  their  reservation. 


The  age  old  dominant  society  trick  of  pitting  one  nation  against  another 
could  not  be  more  devious  and  divisive  than  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
existing  homeland  by  allowing  sovereignty  and  recognition  of  another  nation. 

The  whole  process  is  insidious  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Indian  Nations,  and  by  proxy,  the  numbers  of  Indians. 

The  BIA  is  not  our  friend.  It  is  the  fox  guarding  the  henhouse  and  their 
real  task  is  to  oversee  the  final  assimilation  and  dissolution  of  Indian 
Peoples.  The  real  threat  is  not  sharing  land  or  resources  with 
other  tribes,  it  is  a plan  to  gradually  make  sure  there  is  no  homeland 
at  all  for  Indians.  Once  Indians,  their  languages  and  traditions  are 
reduced  to  displays  in  museums,  the  manipulators  can  show  their  own 
clean  hands,  saying  the  Indians  did  it  to  themselves. 

Divisiveness  and  disunity  have  been  their  most  successful  tools.  Learn 
from  the  Huron.  Make  friends  with  your  traditional  enemy,  or  the  new  enemy 
will  devour  both  of  you. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Delawares  will  soon 
lose  Federal  Recognition 

- Dole  introduces 
Lumbee  Recognition  Bill 

- Indian  Trust  Plaintiffs 


- Stranger  presents  Gift 

to  Tribes-leaves  as  Friend 

- Lakota  Woman  looks 

to  promote  Breast-Feeding 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 


hail  "Victory" 


Tribe  copes  with,  combats  Suicide 


- Bush  Administration 

won't  give  up  fight  on  Cobell 

- Group  tied  to  Norton 
says  it  is  Tax  Exempt 

- Indian  Murals  at  EPA  Building 
to  undergo  review 

- Suit:  Church  exploited  Cheyenne 

- CRST  Residents 

could  be  without  Water 

- Tribe,  College  Officials 
keep  Fingers  crossed 

- Tribe  may  appeal  Snowbowl  OK 

- Arapahoe  Elders  want  City 
to  protect  Sacred  Site 

- Mascots:  Non-Natives 

don't  recognize  Discrimation 

- Mascot  display  takes  aim 
at  Stereotypes 

- 'Lost  Kickapoos' 

could  become  Az's  23rd  Tribe 

- Governorr  reaching  out 
to  'the  first  Montanans' 

- Charette  welcomes  Indians 
to  Montana  Capitol 

- Shendo  to  head  New  Mexico's 
Indian  Affairs  Dept. 

- School'  Portraits  of  Blackfeet 
were  Gift 

- Base  sending  Homes 


- Editorial:  Indian  Disunity 
is  Indian  Dysfunction 

- Alaskans  wary  of  Vote 
on  Oil  Drilling 

- Native  Americans  decry 
Alaska  Exploration  Ruling 

- Akaka  Bill 

violates  International  Law 

- Ecuador  Tribes  vow 
to  fight  Oil  Threat 

- Tribe  negotiating  with  County 
to  Cross-Deputize 

- Native  Lawyers  file  lawsuit 
against  Illiniwek 

- Noted  Peltier  foe  expected 
to  announce  Retirement 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Federal  sentencing  Guidelines 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire:  The  Spring 

- Spiritdove  Poem: 

City  Streets/Country  Roads 

- Willamina  to  offer 
Chinook  Language  Immersion 

- UKB  Chief  launches 
Language  offensive 

- 12th  Annual  Tribal  Secretaries 
Conference  in  April 

- Upcoming  Events 
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Delawares  Will  Soon  Be  Taken  Off  The  List  Of  Federally  Recognized  Tribes 
March  22,  2005 

An  Oklahoma  Indian  tribe  is  just  days  away  from  losing  millions  of 
dollars  in  federal  funding.  The  US  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  took 
Bartlesville's  Delaware  tribe  off  its  list  of  federally-recognized  tribes. 

News  on  6 anchor  Tami  Marler  explains  how  the  loss  will  have  an  effect 
on  almost  everyone  in  Washington  County. 

Even  after  being  moved  to  nine  different  states.  The  Delaware  Tribe 
fought  to  hold  on  to  its  identity.  When  they  settled  in  Oklahoma  Indian 
territory.  Chief  3oe  Brooks  says  they  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
Cherokees.  "According  to  the  treaties  of  1866,  we  were  entitled  to  a 
distinct  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  gave 
us  the  right  to  retain  our  own  tribal  organization." 

The  Delaware  won  back  its  sovereignty  in  1996;  seventeen  years  after  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  folded  the  Delaware  into  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The 
federal  recognition  opened  up  a whole  new  world  for  the  nearly  11,000 
member  tribe. 

Delaware  Ceremonial  Chief  Leonard  Thompson:  "I'm  glad  we're  Delaware's 
again  and  not  Cherokees,  we've  been  hindered  with  Cherokees,  we've  been 
hindered  with  that.  We  can  carry  on  our  own  dances  and  own  religion,  we've 
got  different  languages,  different  culture. 

Chief  Brooks:  "immediately  in  1996  when  we  were  restored  to  the  list  of 
federally  recognized  tribes,  the  Cherokee  Nation  filed  suit.  They 
contested  the  provision  of  federal  grants  and  services  from  the  US 


Department  of  Interior.  They've  continually  challenged  our  funding  since 
1996.  " 

Chief  Brooks  and  his  tribal  council  have  fought  a relentless  battle  to 
keep  the  Delaware  tribe  a sovereign  nation.  Recently,  a federal  court 
sided  with  the  Cherokees.  "It's  been  a battle,  up  and  down  between  the 
Delaware's  and  the  Cherokees.  There's  room  in  Northeast  Oklahoma  for  all 
Indians.  Not  just  one  tribe.  We're  Delaware's,  not  Cherokees.  We've  always 
been  Delaware's;  from  this  point  forward  we'll  remain  Delaware's." 

In  just  a matter  of  days,  the  federal  government  will  no  longer 
recognize  the  Delaware  tribe  as  a tribe.  It  all  stems  from  a struggle  that 
started  before  Oklahoma  became  a state  and  it  just  recently  came  to  a head 
Delaware  Tribe  member  Pat  Johnson:  "That  they're  closing  the  31st,  that 
we're  no  longer  a tribe.  It's  sad.  All  my  life."  The  health  center  is  just 
one  of  the  benefits  Pat  Johnson  enjoys  as  a Delaware.  "You  get  glasses, 
dental,  doctors.  And  then,  since  I'm  an  elder,  I go  up  to  the  big  building 
and  have  lunch,  real  often." 

The  tribe  will  lose  nearly  $6-million  a year  in  federal  funding.  More 
than  50  employees  will  lose  their  jobs;  medical  services  for  500  patients 
will  terminate,  along  with  meal  programs  for  seniors  like  Evelyn  Thomas,  a 
full-blood  Delaware.  "Made  me  feel  down.  I mean  I didn't  think  this  was 
ever  going  to  happen." 

Chief  Brooks  says  the  Delaware  tribe  is  preparing  to  file  for  a stay 
with  the  US  Supreme  Court;  although  they  realize,  chances  are  slim  the 
court  will  even  hear  their  case.  Brooks  says,  what  hurts  the  most,  is  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  gone  toward  legal  fees,  could  have  been 
spent  on  services  for  both  tribes. 
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Dole  introduces  Lumbee  recognition  bill 
The  Associated  Press 
March  18,  2005 

U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth,  R-N.C.,  has  introduced  a measure  that  would  grant 
full  federal  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  Indian  Tribe. 

A similar  bill  stalled  in  the  Senate  and  remained  in  the  House  Resources 
Committee  during  the  past  Congress. 

North  Carolina  has  recognized  the  tribe  since  1885,  but  in  1956  it  was 
only  partially  recognized  by  the  federal  government. 

Recognition  could  bring  an  estimated  $77  million  a year  to  Indians  in 
Robeson,  Hoke,  Cumberland  and  Scotland  counties  for  education,  health  care 
and  economic  development. 

"Full  federal  recognition  for  the  Lumbee  Tribe  is  the  fair  and  right 
thing  to  do,"  said  Dole,  who  filed  the  bill  late  Thursday  night.  "The 
Lumbees  have  been  unfairly  denied  this  recognition  for  more  than  100  years 
and  as  a result,  the  tribe  has  been  denied  the  education,  health  care  and 
economic  development  opportunities  that  would  significantly  benefit  not 
just  the  tribe  but  also  the  regional  economy." 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  is  the  only  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe  in  North  Carolina  and  has  opposed  federal  recognition  of  the  Lumbees 
for  decades. 

The  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes,  an  organization  of  24  federally 
recognized  tribes,  also  opposes  Lumbee  recognition  because  it  would  allow 
Lumbees  to  circumvent  the  normal  recognition  process. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  trust  plaintiffs  hail  "victory"  in  trust  fund  case 

Appeals  court  upholds  judge's  order 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

March  14,  2005 

Lawyers  fighting  the  federal  government  over  the  long-running  Indian 
Trust  lawsuit  say  they  have  scored  an  "enormous  victory"  when  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  today  refused  the  government's  request  for  an  emergency  stay  of 
a Feb.  23  court  order  requiring  the  Department  of  the  Interior  render  a 
complete  and  accurate  accounting  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  Trust. 

In  a statement  Eloise  Cobell,  the  Blackfeet  elder  widely  credited  with 
bring  the  case  to  light,  said  that  the  government  must  now  begin  its  long- 
awaited  accounting,  even  as  an  expedited  review  of  the  district  court's 
injunction  is  pending. 

Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  in  his  February  23rd  ruling,  wrote:  "I  request 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  expedite  this  case  while  there  is  still  a chance 
to  provide  meaningful  relief  to  these  Indians  who  have  been  so  grievously 
wronged  by  the  government's  misconduct." 

Eloise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case,  said:  "It  appears  the  Court 
of  Appeals  is  getting  the  message:  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  We 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  our  case  before  the  appeals  court,  and 
believe  that  the  accounting  ordered  by  the  district  court  will  proceed." 

In  2003,  the  appeals  court  had  granted  a similar  motion  for  emergency 
stay  filed  by  the  government.  In  the  most  recent  ruling,  the  justices 
instead  requested  that  the  plaintiffs  file  their  own  response  to  the 
government's  motion  for  a stay  by  March  17th,  with  a government  reply  by 
March  24th.  The  appeals  court  will  then  rule  on  whether  to  grant  a stay 
pending  expedited  appeal  of  the  order. 

The  court  decision  comes  around  the  same  time  that  U.S.  Senator  Tim 
Johnson  (D-SD)  encouraged  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  to  find  a 
speedy  solution  to  the  trust  reform  issue  through  continued  communication 
with  Indian  Country  leaders 

"I  was  encouraged  to  hear  that  Secretary  Norton  was  reaching  out  to 
members  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  to  address  trust  reform.  I 
assured  her  that  all  sides  need  to  be  brought  to  the  table  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tribes  at  the  local  level.  Our  tribes  need  flexibility  and 
funding  assurances,"  Johnson  said.  He  sits  on  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee. 

Johnson  said  that  the  Great  Plains  Region  is  uniquely  affected  by  trust 
reform,  as  vast  amounts  of  trust  land  are  located  in  the  region. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bush  administration  won't  give  up  fight  on  Cobell 


March  18,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  continued  its  lobbying  effort  against  the  Indian 
trust  fund  lawsuit  on  Thursday  with  the  testimony  of  a senior  official  who 
said  the  Interior  Department  would  approach  Congress  if  the  court  case 
doesn't  go  its  way. 

Dim  Cason,  the  associate  deputy  secretary  at  Interior,  told  a House 
subcommittee  that  the  administration  is  seeking  an  emergency  stay  of  a 
court  decision  requiring  a broad  historical  accounting.  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  issued  the  injunction  last  month,  blasting  the 
federal  government's  failure  to  live  up  to  its  promises. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  so  far  declined  to  grant  the  stay, 
instead  setting  an  expedited  briefing  schedule  for  a hearing  on  the  matter. 
The  plaintiffs,  led  by  Elouise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  welcomed 
the  move  last  week  as  a step  towards  swift  justice. 

But  Cason  said  the  department  wasn't  looking  at  the  issue  as  positively. 
He  said  Lamberth ' s order  imposes  a substantial  "risk"  on  the  government 
because  Interior  hasn't  planned  for,  or  asked  for  the  resources,  to 
conduct  the  broad  accounting. 

"The  risk  that  we  have  is  if  we  do  not  get  a stay  and  we  do  not  get  a 
successful  appeal  that  we  may  be  back  [before  Congress]  to  discuss  the 
resources  needed  to  comply  with  the  order  or  other  alternatives,"  Cason 
told  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  panel. 

The  leaders  of  the  subcommittee  were  receptive  to  Cason's  call  for 
action.  Last  year.  Rep.  Charles  Taylor  (R-North  Carolina),  the  chairman, 
and  Rep.  Norm  Dicks  (D-Washington),  the  ranking  Democrat,  inserted  a rider 
into  Interior's  appropriations  bill  that  delayed  Lamberth ' s first  order  on 
the  accounting. 

"This  can't  happen,"  Taylor  said  of  $6-12  billion  estimate  made  by 
Interior,  but  unverified  by  outside  parties,  of  the  larger  accounting.  "We 
don't  have  those  kinds  of  funds." 

Taylor  did  indicate  some  restraint  because  other  lawmakers  --  most 
notably  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-California) , chairman  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee  --  objected  to  the  intervention.  But  Dicks  said  Pombo  and  others 
who  criticized  the  rider  need  to  act. 

"This  is  just  not  right,"  Dicks  said.  "If  they  do  not  do  something,  we 
may  have  to  step  in  and  do  something  again." 

Cason's  lobbying  followed  the  testimony  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  last  week  to  a Senate  subcommittee  and  to  a House  subcommittee 
earlier  in  the  month.  She  also  sounded  the  alarm  on  Lamberth 's  accounting 
injunction . 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case  consider  such  efforts  an 
affront  to  the  trust  responsibility  owed  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individual  Indians.  They  fought  last  year's  rider  and  are  challenging  the 
administration's  appeal  to  the  D.C.  Circuit. 

"There  is  no  stronger  or  more  disgusting  record  in  history,"  attorney 
Dennis  Gingold  said  at  a court  hearing  earlier  this  month.  He  said 
Norton's  complaints  about  the  injunction  were  essentially  a repudiation  of 
the  trust. 

"They  believe  Indians  in  this  country  should  be  treated  differently  than 
anyone  else,"  he  said  of  the  government's  attitude. 

Indian  trust  management  took  up  the  majority  of  the  hearing  yesterday 
although  Taylor  and  Dicks  said  they  had  serious  concerns  about  the  nearly 
$110  million  in  cuts  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget.  Yet  "funding 
or  the  trust  related  programs  continues  to  increase,"  Taylor  observed. 

"This  budget,"  said  Dicks,  "moves  us  in  the  wrong  direction." 
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Group  tied  to  Norton  says  it  is  tax  exempt 
IRS  status,  lobbying  at  issue  in  probes 
Don  Kamman  and  Billy  House 
The  Arizona  Republic 
March  14,  2005 

A Republican  environmental  group  with  links  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  and  former  powerhouse  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff  claims  it  is  a tax- 
exempt  corporation  and  does  not  have  to  account  publicly  for  at  least 
$250,000  that  Indian  tribes  report  contributing  to  it  at  his  urging. 

But  the  IRS  says  it  has  no  record  that  the  Council  of  Republicans  for 
Environmental  Advocacy  has  been  granted  tax-free  status  as  a corporation. 

The  absence  of  IRS  approval  raises  questions  about  the  extent  of  the 
council's  political  activities,  advertisement 

A news  report  Sunday  drew  connections  between  the  group  and  the  casino 
gaming  interests  of  an  Abramoff  client.  Also,  another  tribe  disclosed  late 
last  week  that  it  had  been  steered  by  the  lobbyist  to  make  $75,000  in 
contributions  to  the  conservative-leaning  council.  The  council,  known  as 
CREA,  is  organized  two  ways  under  the  same  name.  As  a political  advocacy 
group,  it  is  required  to  publicly  disclose  its  contributors  and 
expenditures.  As  a corporation,  it  can  obtain  tax-exempt  status  and  keep 
its  donors  confidential,  but  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  lobbying 
activities . 

CREA  would  not  provide  documentation  of  any  application  to  become  what 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  designates  a "social  welfare  organization." 

In  other  developments,  Norton  acknowledged  to  The  Arizona  Republic  last 
week  that  she  has  had  "brief  discussions"  with  the  group  since  becoming 
Interior  secretary  in  2001,  and  the  Washington  Post  reported  that  CREA's 
leader  had  communicated  with  Norton's  aides  in  2001  and  2002  about  issues 
related  to  Abramoff 's  Indian  gaming  interests. 

The  Interior  Department  holds  final  administrative  authority  over  Indian 
gaming. 

"I've  had  very  few  contacts"  with  the  group,  Norton  said  Thursday  when 
approached  after  a news  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  another  topic. 

What  those  conversations  entailed  and  whether  they  might  represent 
improper  lobbying  by  CREA  could  not  be  determined. 

In  general,  a tax-exempt  organization  of  the  type  CREA  claims  to  be  is 
allowed  to  lobby  only  on  the  issues  for  which  it  was  formed. 

Another  unanswered  question  is  why  CREA's  political  advocacy  arm  has 
filed  many  of  its  IRS  documents  under  an  entirely  different  name.  Renew 
Our  Urban  Centers  Fund.  The  fund  was  a D.C.  corporation  for  three  years 
until  its  charter  was  revoked  in  2002  for  failure  to  renew  its  standing 
and  pay  fees. 

No  role  in  group 

Norton  founded  CREA's  predecessor  in  1998  but  said  Thursday  that  she  has 
had  no  role  in  the  organization  since  being  named  to  the  Cabinet.  CREA 
President  Italia  Federici  is  a former  campaign  worker  for  Norton  in 
Colorado.  Federici' s contacts  with  top  Interior  officials  are  under 
federal  investigation.  Norton  acknowledged  that  one  probe  of  several  is 
being  conducted  by  her  department's  Inspector  General's  Office,  an 
independent  unit. 

According  to  the  Post,  Federici  was  sufficiently  connected  with  Norton's 
top  deputy,  D.  Steven  Griles,  for  Abramoff  to  ask  her  in  an  e-mail  to  "let 
Steve  know"  about  what  the  lobbyist  called  a looming  "PR  (public 
relations)  disaster."  The  issue  involved  attempts  to  keep  a small 
Louisiana  tribe,  the  lena  Band  of  Choctaws,  from  opening  a casino  that 
would  compete  with  one  operated  by  Abramoff' s client,  the  Coushatta  tribe. 

CREA  was  issued  $250,000  in  contributions  by  three  tribes  represented  by 
Abramoff,  part  of  more  than  $1.5  million  in  political  contributions  the 
tribes  say  he  instructed  them  to  make. 

Federici  has  refused  to  say  whether  CREA  received  the  money  or  how  it 
was  spent. 


Steven  Schlein,  a Washington,  D.C.,  communications  consultant  who  said 
he  is  advising  CREA,  said  that  as  a corporation  operating  under  section 
501(c)(4)  of  the  federal  tax  code,  the  group  can  keep  its  financial 
affairs  private. 

CREA's  twin  organization,  a political  advocacy  group  called  a 527,  also 
named  for  a section  of  the  tax  code,  has  reported  zero  contributions  and 
expenditures  since  September  2000An  investigation  by  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  chaired  by  Arizona  GOP  Sen.  John  McCain,  has  found  that 
Abramoff  and  a once-secret  partner,  Michael  Scanlon,  were  paid  about  $30 
million  by  the  Coushatta  Tribe  for  services  over  three  years. 

One  of  the  services  was  to  fight  for  the  closure  of  a casino  operated  by 
the  Tigua  Indians  of  El  Paso.  When  that  effort  was  successful,  Abramoff 
and  Scanlon  reversed  course  and  won  a $4.2  million  contract  from  the 
Tiguas  to  try,  unsuccessfully,  to  have  Congress  pass  a bill  authorizing 
its  reopening. 

Abramoff  and  Scanlon  collected  a total  of  $82  million  from  six  tribes. 
What  they  did  and  where  the  money  went  is  the  topic  not  only  of  Senate 
hearings,  but  also  of  a criminal  investigation  in  which  a grand  jury  is 
hearing  testimony. 

Abramoff' s use  of  funds  from  charities  with  which  he  was  involved  also 
is  being  examined.  Funds  were  used  to  take  members  of  Congress,  notably 
House  Majority  Leader  Tom  DeLay,  on  golfing  trips  to  Scotland. 

Schlein  acknowledged  last  week  that  CREA  has  been  subpoenaed  in  the 
criminal  investigation. 

Interviews  declined 

Federici  repeatedly  has  declined  to  be  interviewed  on  the  record  by  The 
Republic.  The  Post  reported  that  she  said  all  of  her  group's  activities 
involved  environmental  issues. 

Norton  sidestepped  a question  Thursday  about  whether  her  own  contacts 
with  CREA  would  be  part  of  the  investigation  in  her  department. 

"You'd  have  to  talk  to  the  Inspector  General's  Office  about  what  they're 
looking  at,"  she  said. 

Roy  Kime,  a spokesman  for  the  office,  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
Norton's  contacts  are  under  review,  "but  we  certainly  are  looking  at  CREA. 

He  said  there  is  no  time  frame  for  findings  to  be  made  public,  but  it 
won't  be  for  at  least  a couple  of  months. 

Unanswered  questions  about  CREA's  operations  leave  the  public  with 
little  insight  into  the  sources  of  the  organization's  support,  where  its 
money  is  spent  and  whether  it  is  complying  with  restrictions  on  lobbying 
and  politicking. 

Depending  on  a group's  legal  structure,  requirements  vary  on  whether 
such  information  must  be  made  public. 

According  to  documents  reviewed  by  The  Republic,  the  Coushattas  reported 
sending  CREA  $150,000,  the  Tiguas  reported  sending  $25,000  and,  in  the 
most  recent  disclosure,  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  tribe  of  Michigan  reported 
sending  $25,000  in  2002  and  $50,000  the  next  year. 

Bernard  Sprague,  tribal  subchief  of  the  Chippewas,  provided  a list  of 
nearly  $1  million  in  political  contributions  made  by  the  tribe,  including 
those  to  CREA. 

"These  donations  were  all  made.  And  all  the  checks  were  cashed,"  he  said 

CREA  adviser  Schlein  cited  the  group's  incorporation  papers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  evidence  of  its  tax  exemption,  but  the  IRS  is  the 
only  agency  that  confers  federal  tax  exemptions. 

IRS  spokesman  Bill  Brunson  said,  "We  have  no  record  of  an  approved 
(tax) -exemption  status"  for  CREA. 

Status  is  in  doubt 

The  incorporation  papers  say  CREA  "shall  be  a non-profit  organization." 
The  papers  make  no  reference  to  whether  the  group  ever  applied.  Schlein 
would  not  provide  a date  for  such  an  application  or  show  whether  it  was 
approved . 

A tax-exempt  organization  is  required  to  allow  public  inspection  of  its 
application  and  informational  tax  returns  it  files  annually. 

Schlein  provided  copies  of  2000  and  2002  informational  returns  he  said 


were  filed  by  CREA.  The  forms  are  the  public  portions  of  otherwise  private 
returns  filed  by  tax-exempt  organizations.  But  tax  experts  and  IRS 
publications  say  those  filings  are  not  confirmation  of  government  approval 
of  a tax  exemption. 

Approval  can  be  granted  retroactively,  but  only  if  an  organization  can 
show  it  has  complied  with  all  regulations  on  uses  of  its  funds  and 
limitations  on  political  activities. 

Tiguas  Lt.  Gov.  Carols  Hisa  said  his  tribe  sent  its  checks  to  Abramoff 
for  distributions  to  political  committees  of  members  of  Congress. 

Although  the  tribe  says  the  checks  were  cashed,  more  than  $70,000, 
including  $25,000  to  CREA,  is  unaccounted  for  in  public  records.  The 
Republic  has  found.  Many  intended  recipients  said  they  never  received  the 
money. 

Different  rules 

If  CREA  operates  as  a 527  organization,  it  can  engage  in  almost 
unlimited  politicking  but  must  disclose  details  of  its  contributors  and 
expenditures.  As  a 501(c)(4),  it  could  keep  contributions  and  expenditures 
private,  but  is  much  more  limited  in  its  political  activity. 

CREA  has  issued  statements  strongly  backing  President  Bush  and 
denouncing  opposition  to  his  environmental  policies. 

It  has  criticized  Sen.  John  Kerry,  Bush's  presidential  opponent,  since 
2002. 

In  nearly  identical  news  releases  in  2002  and  2004,  CREA  slammed  Kerry 
and  other  officials  for  arriving  at  an  energy-conservation  rally  in  SUVs 
and  chauffeured  limousines.  The  news  releases  did  not  disclose  that  the 
rally  had  occurred  in  2000,  a fact  CREA  acknowledged  in  a third  release. 

If  CREA  applies  for  retroactive  tax-exempt  status,  or  has  done  so,  the 
IRS  would  review  its  political  activities  dating  to  2000  to  see  whether 
they  conform  to  restrictions  against  supporting  candidates  or  lobbying 
government  officials. 

CREA  made  its  national  debut  in  1998  with  Norton  and  conservative 
activist  Grover  Norquist  as  co-chairs  and  immediately  drew  accusations 
from  other  environmental  organizations  that  it  is  a front  for  anti- 
conservation interests. 

It  casts  itself  as  trying  to  find  solutions  to  environmental  problems 
through  a balanced,  non-confrontational  approach  accommodating  both 
industry  and  conservation. 
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Indian  murals  at  EPA  building  to  undergo  review 
March  17,  2005 

A handful  of  government  murals  that  depict  Indian  people  in  an 
unfavorable  light  will  undergo  a review  to  determine  whether  they  are 
appropriate  to  display,  a federal  agency  announced  on  Wednesday. 

After  years  of  complaints  by  Indian  employees  and  their  advocates,  the 
General  Services  Administration  initiated  the  review  of  six  murals  at  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  GSA 
plans  to  take  input  from  the  public  under  the  National  Flistoric 
Preservation  Act  because  the  artwork  is  more  than  70  years  old. 

"By  utilizing  this  historic  preservation  review  process,  we  will  provide 
all  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  inform  GSA  how  they  view  this 
issue,"  Donald  C.  Williams,  the  GSA  administrator  for  the  Washington  area. 

Indian  employees  at  EPA  have  already  made  their  views  known  about  the 
public  display  of  the  murals  at  the  Ariol  Rios  Building.  They  say  that 


depiction  of  Indian  men  scalping  nude  white  women  and  murdering  white  men 
are  offensive.  The  paintings  also  show  nude  Indian  men  and  women  in 
submissive  positions. 

"The  subliminal  message  of  these  is  discouraging/'  Bob  Smith,  a member 
of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  who  works  at  the  building,  said  in  an 
interview.  "What  they  reinforce  is  stereotypes  and  I think  that's  wrong  in 
a government  building.  It  creates  a hostile  work  environment  for  American 
Indians . " 

Elizabeth  Kronk,  a member  of  the  Ste.  Sainte  Marie  Tribe  of  Michigan,  is 
a Washington  attorney  who  has  been  advocating  for  the  removal  of  the 
murals.  She  said  they  are  an  affront  to  Indian  employees  and  to  tribal 
leaders  who  visit  the  EPA  building  to  meet  with  federal  officials. 

"These  murals  perpetuate  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans  as  murderers, 
rapists  and  in  positions  of  inferiority, " she  said.  "To  have  to  be  faced 
with  these  depictions  every  day,"  she  added,  "is  horrible." 

The  murals,  located  on  two  different  floors,  were  installed  in  the  1930s 
when  the  building  was  the  headquarters  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  One  in 
particular,  "Dangers  of  the  Mail,"  by  Frank  A.  Mechau,  has  been 
controversial  from  the  start  because  it  displays  nude  women  being  attacked 
by  Indians. 

The  issue  attracted  the  attention  of  former  EPA  administrator  Carol 
Browner,  who  served  during  the  Clinton  administration.  In  2000,  she 
ordered  the  murals  to  be  covered,  saying  they  were  offensive  to  American 
Indians  and  women. 

But  the  covering  was  removed  at  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration  and 
some  of  the  murals  were  sent  out  for  restoration  by  the  GSA.  "By  restoring 
the  paintings,  it  made  the  brighter  and  more  vivid  to  portray  their 
negative  stereotypes,"  asserted  Smith. 

Bush  officials  later  put  up  an  Indian-related  display  in  front  of  two  of 
the  murals,  including  the  "Dangers  of  the  Mail"  one.  However,  it  is  still 
possible  to  view  the  murals  by  walking  behind  the  display. 

To  help  gain  more  attention,  Kronk  submitted  a resolution  to  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  to  call  for  action  on  the  murals. 

The  resolution  was  passed  at  the  NCAI  annual  session  last  October. 

Kronk  acknowledged  there  is  some  difficulty  in  resolving  the  matter 
because  two  of  the  murals  are  attached  to  the  wall.  The  other  four, 
however,  are  canvas  paintings  that  have  been  easily  removed  in  the  past. 
"We  would  encourage  [GSA]  to  do  that  again,"  said  Kronk. 

Physical  removal  of  the  two  attached  murals  is  an  option,  Kronk  said, 
but  covering  them  up  completely  could  also  be  considered.  "In  essence  they 
need  to  be  removed  from  public  display,"  she  said.  "Whether  that's 
physical  removal,  we  leave  that  to  the  agencies." 

Whatever  the  solution.  Smith  wants  it  resolved  quickly.  "This  has  been 
really  dragging  on,"  he  said  yesterday.  "Nobody's  really  taking  a firm 
stand . " 

Smith  pointed  out  that  former  U.S.  attorney  general  John  Ashcroft 
covered  up  a semi-nude  statue  at  the  Department  of  Justice  headquarters. 
The  government  spent  $8,000  on  curtains  to  hide  the  statue  from  public 
display. 

"He  was  high  level,"  Smith  said  of  Ashcroft.  "If  the  little  man 
complained,  they  would  have  been  ignored." 

Smith  has  worked  at  the  EPA  for  15  years  and  has  to  pass  the  murals 
every  day.  He  said  it  affects  more  than  just  himself  and  the  30  to  40 
Indian  employees  at  the  headquarters . 

"I  wouldn't  even  bring  my  daughter  here  for  Bring  Your  Daughter  to  Work 
Day,"  he  said.  "How  would  I explain  to  my  own  kids  the  depiction  of  their 
own  people  as  savages  and  sexual  predators  and  murderers?" 

The  EPA  did  not  return  a request  for  comment  yesterday.  Nationwide,  the 
agency  has  about  700  Indian  employees. 
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Suit:  Church  exploited  Cheyenne 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  15,  2005 

Catholic  Church  and  St.  Labre  Indian  School  officials  on  Monday  said  they 
were  dismayed  by  a lawsuit  claiming  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  had 
been  exploited  to  raise  money. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Friday  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  in  Yellowstone 
County  District  Court,  said  the  church  and  the  school  marketed  the 
"plight"  and  "financial  need"  of  the  tribe  in  "one  of  the  most  successful 
fund-raising  enterprises  in  American  history." 

Curtis  Yarlott,  executive  director  of  St.  Labre  Indian  School,  read  the 
12-page  suit  on  Monday. 

"My  immediate  reaction  is  a great  deal  of  disappointment,"  Yarlott  said. 
"It's  unfortunate  and  it  doesn't  serve  the  people  well.  It  diverts 
resources  and  time  from  the  students  and  the  needs  of  the  school." 

The  lawsuit,  filed  by  Billings  attorney  Cliff  Edwards  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe,  names  as  defendants  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Diocese  of  Great 
Falls-Billings  and  St.  Labre. 

A church  official  on  Monday  questioned  the  merits  of  the  lawsuit. 

"I  don't  think  the  bishop  felt  that  he  or  his  predecessors  have 
exploited  anybody,"  said  Max  Davis,  attorney  for  the  diocese.  "It's 
disappointing  that  someone  would  make  these  kinds  of  allegations." 

Davis  said  a similar  suit  was  filed  in  2002,  but  tribal  officials  asked 
a judge  to  dismiss  it. 

The  suit  filed  Friday  said  the  church  and  the  school  have  refused  to 
redistribute  "even  small  portions  of  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  gathered"  based  on  a marketing  campaign  focusing  on  poverty  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  people. 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  church  and  the  school  have  promised  to  share 
some  of  that  money  with  the  tribe,  the  lawsuit  said. 

"These  repeated  promises  have  been  broken,"  the  lawsuit  said. 

Among  the  claims  in  the  lawsuit  are  breach  of  contract,  negligent 
misrepresentation,  fraud  and  "cultural  genocide  and  violation  of 
constitutional  rights." 

The  tribe  wants  a judge  to  force  St.  Labre  to  open  its  financial  books 
from  the  last  50  years  and  pay  the  tribe  compensatory  and  punitive  damages. 

"We're  trying  to  make  sure  there  is  a more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
funds  raised  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,"  Northern  Cheyenne 
President  Eugene  Little  Coyote  said  Friday. 

Yarlott  and  Davis  said  they  knew  of  no  agreement  requiring  that  a 
portion  of  the  money  raised  for  St.  Labre  be  passed  along  to  the  tribe. 

St.  Labre  and  Northern  Cheyenne  officials  had  been  in  negotiations  about 
the  dispute  but  never  reached  a resolution. 

The  lawsuit  also  claimed  that  some  members  of  the  tribe  have  experienced 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  at  St.  Labre  and  had  their  culture  and  heritage 
derided . 

Yarlott  said  he  didn't  know  of  any  "substantiated  allegations  of  abuse 
taking  place  at  St.  Labre"  and  dismissed  claims  about  devaluing  Indian 
culture  at  the  school. 

"I  just  don't  believe  that's  happening  today,"  he  said. 

Yarlott  also  countered  a claim  in  the  suit  that  only  a "small 
percentage"  of  students  at  St.  Labre  Mission  are  Northern  Cheyenne.  The 
latest  figures,  he  said,  showed  that  62  percent  of  the  students  are 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  92  percent  are  American  Indian. 

Yarlott  said  St.  Labre  is  taking  the  lawsuit  seriously  but  also  is 
continuing  to  do  its  work  to  educate  local  students. 

"We're  committed  to  serving  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people  and  we  will 
continue  to  serve  the  students  that  come  here  and  the  elders,"  he  said. 
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Some  14,000  residents  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  could... 
DORIS  HAUGEN 
Associated  Press 
March  17,  2005 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - Some  14,000  residents  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Reservation  could  run  out  of  water  this  summer  because  of  a continued 
drought  along  the  Missouri  River  basin,  according  to  tribal  and  other 
officials . 

Based  on  water  level  predictions  for  the  Missouri  River,  Wayne 
Ducheneaux  and  other  tribal  officials  think  the  reservation  could  be  out 
of  water  by  August.  And  they  fear  the  worst. 

"It  will  be  more  than  just  running  out  of  water  for  a couple  of  days. 
There  will  be  14,000  people  that  have  no  water  whatsoever,"  Ducheneaux, 
member  of  a task  force  working  to  come  up  with  a water  plan,  said  Thursday. 

Storage  in  the  river's  six  reservoirs  has  reached  a record  low  of  35 
million  acre-feet  of  water.  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  said  this  week. 

As  levels  continue  to  fall,  concerns  are  starting  to  shift  from  fishing 
and  boating  to  communities  that  depend  on  the  Missouri  for  drinking  water, 
the  governor  said. 

"It's  so  far  down  it's  not  even  a matter  of  business  and  recreational 
opportunities,"  Rounds  said  during  a South  Dakota  Public  Radio  program 
Wednesday.  "This  has  now  become  a matter  of  do  we  have  enough  water  for 
the  intakes  for  domestic  water  supplies." 

The  intake  for  the  system  that  provides  water  to  the  reservation  is 
within  a few  feet  of  being  out  of  the  water,  said  Rounds. 

With  continued  low  levels  along  the  river,  drinking  water  supplies  could 
be  threatened  for  at  least  14,000  people  and  maybe  as  many  as  22,000,  the 
governor  said. 

Heavy  mountain  snow  is  the  only  sure  way  to  recharge  the  upper  river 
basin,  and  that's  not  likely  to  happen,  Ducheneaux  said. 

The  tribe's  list  of  potential  problems  stretches  from  health  concerns  to 
fire  fighting: 

_ The  reservation ' s only  hospital  and  clinic  in  Eagle  Butte  would  have  to 
close . 

People  might  get  sick  by  tapping  into  unsafe  water  sources  such  as  old 
wells  and  artesian  springs. 

_ Schools  would  be  forced  to  close. 

No  water  would  be  available  to  fight  fires. 

"There  are  immediate  concerns  for  all  the  residents,"  said  Rebecca 
Kidder,  a lawyer  for  the  tribe. 

But  complicating  the  concerns  is  poverty  on  the  reservation,  she  said. 

Dewey  and  Ziebach  counties,  both  served  by  the  Tri-County  Water 
Association,  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  state.  Ziebach  is  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  nation. 

"Any  time  you're  dealing  with  that  kind  of  poverty,  there  aren't  as  many 
options  for  moving,  or  even  buying  bottled  water,"  said  Kidder.  "People 
don't  have  the  funds,  they  don't  have  the  resources  to  travel  to  (water) 
distribution  points." 

Tribal,  state  and  other  officials  hope  they  can  keep  drinking  water 
flowing  to  the  reservation  at  least  temporarily  by  extending  the  intake 
farther  into  the  river. 


One  plan  requires  four  miles  of  pipe  to  lengthen  the  system's  intake 
into  a deeper  part  of  the  river  and  another  18  miles  of  new  power  lines  to 
pump  the  water,  said  Kidder.  That  project  could  cost  $6  million. 

But  extending  the  pipe  is  not  a permanent  fix,  Kidder  and  Ducheneaux 
said.  A long-term  solution  could  cost  as  much  as  $76  million  and  take  at 
least  five  years  to  build,  Kidder  said. 

"The  biggest  fear  right  now?  We're  looking  at  ways  to  prevent  us  from 
running  out  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  simple,"  she  said. 

The  tribe  has  asked  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  help,  and  officials 
are  expected  to  come  to  the  reservation  soon  for  an  evaluation,  Kidder 
said . 

If  the  corps  determines  a threat  exists,  it  can  provide  funding  and 
other  kinds  of  help,  she  said. 
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Tribe,  college  officials  keep  fingers  crossed 
Hope  funding  will  keep  doors  open 
EAGLE  BUTTE  SD 
March  17,  2005 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  yet  to  make  a decision  on  the  future  of 
a troubled  tribal  college  in  South  Dakota. 

Si  Tanka  University  officials  are  hoping  that  they  will  receive  $850,000 
in  Tribally  Controlled  Colleges  and  Universities  Assistance  Act  funds,  a 
federally-administered  program.  Si  Tanka  missed  a payroll  earlier  this 
month  after  the  BIA  did  not  release  the  money.  In  a statement  e-mailed  to 
the  Native  American  Times  shortly  after  that  happened,  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribal  Chairman  Harold  Frazier  said  that  a "series  of  false  promises 
and  reneged  agreements"  by  BIA  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
director  Ed  Parisian  is  the  reason  that  Si  Tanka's  Eagle  Butte  and  Huron 
campuses  are  in  jeopardy. 

Parisian  has  not  commented  on  the  charges. 

Closure  would  mean  191  lost  jobs  and  educational  opportunities  for  775 
students,  the  statement  by  the  school  and  the  tribe  said. 

A lawyer  working  with  the  tribe  and  the  school,  David  Nadolski  of  Sioux 
Falls,  said  that  the  tribal  council  is  committed  to  helping  Si  Tanka  stay 
open  through  this  spring.  The  council  has  agreed  to  either  guarantee  a 
loan  or  lend  money  to  Si  Tanka  for  continued  operations,  he  said. 

The  tribe  chartered  what  is  now  Si  Tanka  University  32  years  ago.  In 
2001,  the  school  bought  Huron  University  - which  led  to  the  university's 
current  financial  problems. 

The  school  took  on  too  much  debt  when  it  took  out  a $3.3  million  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Rural  Development  loan  and  another  $3.3  million 
bank  loan  to  buy  Huron  University,  Nadolski  said.  That  led  to  loan 
defaults  and  the  foreclosure  litigation,  he  said. 

When  Huron  University  was  bought,  that  made  the  percentage  of  American 
Indian  students  at  Si  Tanka  fall  below  50  percent. 

50  last  summer,  the  BIA  said  the  school  no  longer  qualified  for  federal 
tribal  college  funding,  which  equals  $4,390  per  Indian  student  at  tribal 
colleges . 

51  Tanka  was  expecting  $1.4  million  for  all  of  the  Indian  students  at 
Eagle  Butte  and  Huron  - a big  part  of  the  university's  operating  revenue. 

School  leaders  believed  that  they  had  a deal  for  $850,000  of  the  money 
after  a January  meeting  with  Parisian. 


But  Nadolski  said  that  the  Parisian  abruptly  changed  his  position. 
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Tribe  may  appeal  Snowbowl  OK 

Navajo  leader  vows  fight  on  snowmaking  decision 

John  Stearns 

The  Arizona  Republic 

March  15,  2005 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service's  recent  decision  to  allow  the  use  of  treated 
wastewater  to  make  snow  at  Arizona  Snowbowl  amounts  to  a form  of 
"genocide,"  the  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation  says,  vowing  to  fight  the 
decision . 

Doe  Shirley  Dr.  will  consult  other  tribal  leaders  about  the  decision 
before  they  issue  a formal  tribal  response  to  the  March  8 ruling.  As  of 
Friday,  the  tribe  had  45  days  to  appeal.  Shirley  said  he  is  willing  to 
study  how  Snowbowl  could  be  stopped  from  operating. 

"That's  our  cathedral,  that's  our  church,  that's  who  we  are,"  Shirley 
said  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  which  the  tribe  considers  sacred.  The  U.S. 
government  stepped  on  native  people's  dignity  with  the  ruling,  he  said, 
suggesting  it  was  another  form  of  government  efforts  in  the  1800s  to 
exterminate  tribes  and  cultures,  advertisement 

"(When  someone)  puts  (poop)  on  you,  how  can  you  talk  to  your  children 
about  pride?"  an  angry  Shirley  said  of  the  tribe's  struggles  to  maintain 
its  identity,  culture  and  language.  "That  takes  away  from  pride.  When 
pride  is  taken  away,  why  talk  Navajo?" 

Environmental  groups  also  are  expected  to  appeal. 

Snowbowl  wants  to  be  able  to  make  snow  to  ensure  reliable  ski  and 
snowboard  seasons  and  consistent  business.  The  March  8 ruling  also  granted 
approval  for  new  lifts  and  new  runs  within  Snowbowl 's  existing  boundary. 

The  small  Flagstaff  ski  area  has  ridden  a financial  roller  coaster:  up 
with  snow,  down  without  it. 

Because  of  the  prolonged  drought,  the  ski  area  has  lost  money  five  of 
the  past  12  seasons,  adding  up  to  cumulative  red  ink  of  at  least  $1.8 
million.  Ski  area  proponents  say  Flagstaff's  wintertime  economy  depends 
heavily  on  the  68-year-old  resort. 

Responding  to  Shirley's  comments,  Snowbowl  General  Manager  D.R.  Murray 
said  the  Forest  Service  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  Snowbowl 's 
proposal  "did  a very  comprehensive  job  documenting  the  issues  and  it 
acknowledges  the  tribal  concerns. 

"But  we  also  have  a state  of  Arizona  that,  as  a state,  is  putting  a lot 
of  energy  and  effort  into  promoting  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  as  a means 
of  conserving  potable  water,"  Murray  said.  "Our  project  assists  the  state 
in  putting  that  policy  into  practice." 

Murray  called  skiing  a part  of  Flagstaff's  fabric  and  a community  asset 
enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  He  hopes  to  have  snowmaking  by 
the  2006-07  season. 

"We're  just  trying  to  make  it  the  best  ski  area  it  can  be  and  make  sure 
that  we  continue  to  provide  quality  recreation  on  public  land,"  he  said, 
noting  the  resort  would  now  be  allowed  to  reach  the  buildout  approved  by 
courts  in  1981. 

"We  need  to  make  improvements  to  get  our  ski  area  up  to  par  with  the 
rest  of  the  ski  industry,"  he  said.  "The  owners  are  not  interested  in 
continuing  the  operation  without  snowmaking.  The  future  of  the  ski  area  is 
very  much  at  stake." 


Snowbowl  occupies  1 percent  of  the  peaks  and  snowmaking  would  occur  on 
less  than  one-third  of  that  1 percent , he  said.  But  Shirley  said  the 
resort  area  is  still  part  of  the  tribe's  essence  and  likened  it  to  his 
eyes  being  a small  percentage  of  his  body. 

"It's  like  gouging  my  eyes  out."  It's  still  causing  irreparable  harm,  he 
said . 

The  Hopi  Tribe  also  considers  the  peaks  central  to  its  culture,  religion 
and  survival,  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office  Director  Leigh 
Kuwanwisiwma  wrote  in  a statement. 

"The  peaks  are  the  home  of  the  Katsinam  (spirit  messengers)  and  the 
focus  of  our  prayers  for  rain  and  snow,"  he  said.  "The  use  of  reclaimed 
water  on  such  a sacred  site  can  only  be  described  as  sacrilegious." 
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Indians  urge  planners  to  respect  Boulder  butte 
By  Berny  Morson,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
March  15,  2005 

BOULDER  - Elders  of  the  Northern  Arapahoe  tribe  pleaded  Monday  with  city 
officials  to  respect  a majestic  butte  east  of  town  that  is  sacred  to 
plains  tribes. 

Valmont  Butte  towers  200  feet  above  the  surrounding  area.  It  has  been 
the  site  of  Indian  religious  ceremonies  for  centuries. 

The  butte  itself  is  being  preserved  as  part  of  the  city's  open  space. 

But  the  fire  department  wants  to  locate  a training  facility  on  adjoining 
land,  and  the  public  works  department  is  eyeing  the  neighboring  parcel  for 
a plant  to  turn  sewage  sludge  into  compost. 

Those  uses  have  raised  concerns  about  the  tranquility  of  the  area  among 
Indians  and  the  descendents  of  white  settlers,  who  maintain  a cemetery  at 
the  foot  of  the  butte. 

"As  you  plan  further,  think  about  these  things,"  said  Eugene  Ridgely,  a 
member  of  the  coordinating  council  of  elders.  "Think  about  respecting  us. 
Think  about  the  pioneers'  descendents  who  are  around  that  area." 

Ridgely  was  among  about  a dozen  Arapahoes  who  came  from  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming  to  attend  the  final  session  of  a community  group 
that  has  been  discussing  plans  for  the  area  around  the  butte  for  a year. 

City  planning  director  Peter  Pollock  told  the  group  that  the  latest 
version  of  the  plan  is  scaled  back  from  previous  versions. 

For  example,  a concrete  slab  to  practice  driving  fire  trucks  will  be 
reduced  in  size  by  one-third. 

The  buildings  where  practice  fires  will  be  set  will  be  on  the  part  of 
the  parcel  that  is  farthest  from  the  butte. 

The  sewage  sludge  project  includes  fewer  buildings. 

The  Arapahoe  elders  stopped  short  of  rejecting  the  proposal.  Discussions 
are  scheduled  with  representatives  of  about  a dozen  tribes  next  month. 

But  they  made  clear  that  urban  growth  in  general  is  defiling  land  they 
deem  sacred. 

"Dust  take  a look  at  what  has  been  done  to  this  land  here.  Has  anyone 
from  the  Arapahoe  ever  been  consulted?"  asked  Alonzo  Moss  Sr. 

Moss  said  the  whole  Earth  is  sacred  to  Indians,  while  Europeans  profit 
from  land. 

"And  that's  what's  going  to  destroy  the  white  man,"  Moss  said. 

Pollock  listened  intently  as  the  elders  spoke. 

He  said  later  the  session  was  "sort  of  a preview  of  what  we'll  get  into 
in  April"  when  city  officials  meet  with  all  the  tribes. 


"We'll  work  out  what's  significant,  what's  not,  is  this  location 
appropriate  or  not,"  Pollock  said. 

He's  not  ruling  out  the  possibility  the  city  will  heed  the  Indians' 
wishes  and  move  the  fire  and  sewage  projects  elsewhere. 

The  scaled  down  version  did  not  go  over  any  better  with  the  descendents 
of  the  pioneers  than  with  the  Indians. 

Carol  Affleck,  who  works  with  a historic  preservation  group,  noted  that 
the  training  center  is  scheduled  to  operate  from  6 a.m.  to  11  p.m.  That 
would  be  disruptive  for  relatives  who  maintain  gravesites,  she  said. 

The  City  Council  is  scheduled  to  consider  the  plan  after  comment  by  five 
review  boards. 

morsonb@RockyMountainNews.com  or  303  442-8729 
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Tribes:  Non-Native  Americans  Don't  Recognize  Discrimation  In  Mascots 
Tribal  Leaders  Ask  Legislators  To  Take  Stand  Against  Names, 

Such  As  'Warriors,'  'Indians' 

March  9,  2005 

MADISON,  Wis.  - Native  American  leaders  used  the  first-ever  State  of  the 
Tribes  address  Tuesday  to  call  on  the  state  Legislature  for  action  to  ban 
school  nicknames,  such  as  the  Waunakee  Warriors,  the  Osseo-Fairchild 
Chieftains,  the  Poynette  Indians,  the  Belmont  Braves  and  the  Potosi 
Chieftains . 

Eleven  nations  walked  into  the  state  Assembly  chambers  on  what  will  be  a 
historic  day.  Ray  Deperry,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewas,  spoke  almost  the  entire  30  minutes  about  cooperation  from 
nation  to  nation,  and  in  the  last  few  minutes  he  asked  state  legislators 
to  end  discrimination. 

"To  enact  legislation  from  our  public  school  systems  that  will  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  use  of  Indian  logos,  mascots  and  any  other 
stereotypical  images  of  American  Indians,"  Deperry  said. 

His  speech  was  met  with  cheers  from  Native  Americans  filling  the 
spectator  area  of  the  chamber. 

Two  people  from  the  Osseo-Fairchild  District  went  to  the  capital  to 
listen  to  the  tribal  leaders'  address,  saying  they  have  been  waiting  for 
the  issue  to  resurface. 

"We  were  so  happy  to  hear  him  address  that,"  said  Carol  Gunderson,  a 
member  of  the  Oneida  Nation  and  of  the  Osseo-Fairchild  School  District. 
"They  don't  seem  to  have  a clue  that  they're  making  fun  and  using  our 
religious  symbols  for  frivolous  athletic  games." 

Gunderson  and  her  husband,  Harvey,  are  about  to  file  a federal  civil 
rights  lawsuit  to  force  a change,  reported  WISC-TV  in  Madison. 

"The  Legislature  needs  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  say  this 
discrimination  has  to  end,"  Harvey  said. 

Assembly  Speaker  Dohn  Gard,  R-Peshtigo,  said,  "We  need  to  have  a greater 
level  of  sensitivity  to  it,"  and  if  a majority  of  legislators  supports  it 
he  won't  stand  in  the  way.  However,  that  could  be  a big  cut  into  local 
control . 

"What  all  of  us  must  never  lose  sight  of  . . . whether  we  are  black,  white, 
brown  or  yellow  is  that  we  all  belong  to  the  state  of  humanity,  and  that 
is  what  this  day  is  truly  about,"  Deperry  said. 

Deperry  said  the  discrimination  goes  beyond  school  nicknames.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  Monona  debate  over  changing  the  name  of  Squaw  Bay. 

The  Monona  City  Council  put  off  a decision  on  that  Monday  night. 

Deperry  said  he  applauds  the  effort  to  change  the  name. 
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Mascot  display  takes  aim  at  stereotypes 
By  Michael  Beadle 

At  first,  it  seems  like  a petty  argument.  Why  should  a sports  team's 
mascot  or  logo  have  to  change  because  some  people  think  it's  offensive? 

Teams  with  nicknames  like  the  "chiefs"  or  "warriors"  have  been  around 
for  years.  And  besides,  using  these  names  is  a sign  of  respect  toward 
Native  Americans.  A school  or  professional  team  with  a name  like  the 
"warriors"  takes  pride  in  the  fighting  spirit  of  Native  Americans.  If 
people  think  Native  American  terms  are  offensive  and  have  to  change  team 
mascots  and  logos  - a very  expensive  ordeal,  considering  all  the  uniforms, 
murals  and  other  sports  memorabilia  associated  with  a logo  - then  where 
will  it  end?  Will  the  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  have  to  change  its  name 
because  it's  offensive  to  Irish  people?  Likewise  for  Nordic  people  finding 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  football  team  offensive. 

The  case  for  keeping  sports  mascots  and  logos  the  way  they  are  seems  to 
have  its  entrenched  supporters,  but  the  opponents  of  using  Native  American 
images  and  names  with  sports  teams  is  growing  behind  a huge  grassroots 
effort  of  civil  rights  organizations  and  multicultural  groups. 

As  a way  of  examining  this  issue  a little  closer,  an  exhibit  titled  "It' 
Only  a Game?"  is  now  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  Hunter  Library  at 
Western  Carolina  University  in  Cullowhee.  The  display,  which  will  be  up 
until  March  1,  is  sponsored  by  the  Western  Carolina  University  Cherokee 
Center  and  the  Native  American  Student  Association  at  WCU.  It  offers  a mix 
of  facts,  photos,  documents  and  probing  questions  about  the  ongoing 
controversy  concerning  the  use  of  Native  American  symbols  as  sports 
mascots.  The  issue  is  put  into  a historical  context  so  the  viewer  can  see 
how  Indian  sports  mascots  and  certain  words  can  present  demeaning 
stereotypes  of  Native  Americans. 

To  many  Native  Americans,  a sports  team  with  an  Indian  logo  or  mascot 
mocks  their  culture,  their  history,  their  religion  and  their  self-worth, 
and  exacerbates  a tragic  American  legacy  of  government-sanctioned  genocide 
bigotry,  racism,  and  economic  and  political  deprivation  against  Native 
American  tribes. 

For  Roseanna  Belt,  director  of  the  Western  Carolina  University  Cherokee 
Center,  using  Indian  mascots  is  primarily  offensive  to  Native  Americans 
because  it  gives  the  general  public  a limited  perspective  and  a generally 
false  portrayal  of  who  Native  Americans  are. 

"It  perpetuates  the  image  that  Native  Americans  aren't  around  anymore," 
Belt  said. 

The  way  Belt  sees  it,  if  people  only  see  stereotyped  Indian  images  of  a 
warrior  with  war  paint  and  feathers  who  go  around  beating  a drum  and 
scalping  people  with  tomahawks,  that  may  be  the  only  knowledge  people  have 
of  who  Native  Americans  are. 

"And  that's  where  the  danger  is,"  she  said. 

In  some  tribes,  eagle  feathers  and  war  paint  were  used  only  in  religious 
ceremonies,  and  to  mock  these  symbols  is  considered  by  many  Native 
Americans  an  irreverant  act  comparible  to  tossing  rosary  beads  around  like 
Mardi  Gras  necklaces  or  watching  a bishop  or  rabbi  run  around  a football 
field  in  full  ceremonial  dress.  Nicknames  like  "redskins"  or  "squaws"  are 
linguistically  considered  derogatory  terms  equated  with  racial  epithets 
like  "nigger"  or  "slant-eye"  or  "cracker."  Nevertheless,  college  and 
professional  sports  teams  continue  to  use  names  like  "Braves"  and 


"Indians"  with  some  mascots  acting  out  sports  rituals  in  full  ceremonial 
dress.  In  some  instances,  the  Indian  male  is  reduced  to  a silly  caricature 
as  is  the  case  with  Chief  Wahoo,  the  grinning,  one-feathered  mascot  of  the 
Cleveland  Indians  baseball  team. 

While  some  may  see  this  as  a harmless  diversion,  a closer  look  at  sports 
pages  and  fan  posters  reveals  subtle  and  sometimes  glaring  cases  of  racism 

In  the  exhibit  at  Hunter  Library,  a photo  of  a sports  poster  depicting 
high  school  rivals  reads,  "Massacre  those  Warriors,"  which  includes  a blue 
pitchfork  with  blood  on  it.  Another  photo  of  a high  school  poster  reads, 
"Devils  Relocate  Warriors."  One  high  school  in  eastern  Tennessee  went  so 
far  as  to  hang  mock  scalps  in  its  gym  to  symbolize  each  team  it  had 
defeated . 

The  exhibit  goes  on  to  explain  that  scalping  Native  Americans  was 
actually  supported  by  the  governments  of  the  American  colonies  and 
territories.  Bounties  were  issued  for  the  scalps  of  children. 

Among  the  most  provocative  pieces  in  the  exhibit  are  historical  photos 
and  journal  entries  of  U.S.  soldiers  who  witnessed  atrocities  committed 
against  Native  American  tribes.  In  1864,  for  example,  200  Cheyenne  Indians 
were  massacred  near  Sand  Creek,  Colo.,  by  approximately  700  U.S.  troops. 
Those  who  died  included  men,  women  and  children.  One  statement  reads, 
"Fact:  Most  modern  scholars  estimate  the  population  of  the  indigenous 
people  of  North  America  to  have  been  between  10-20  million.  In  1840,  the 
population  was  estimated  to  be  around  two  million.  By  1880,  native  numbers 
had  dropped  to  250,000." 

In  an  article  condemning  the  use  of  Indian  mascots,  award-winning  Native 
American  musician  and  education  professor  Cornel  Pewewardy  eloquently 
argues  that  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans  have  a profound,  harmful 
effect  on  the  public  psyche. 

"Making  fun  of  Indigenous  Peoples  in  athletic  events  has  become  'as 
American  as  apple  pie  and  baseball,'"  Pewewardy  writes.  "So-called  Indian 
mascots  reduce  hundreds  of  indigenous  tribes  to  generic  cartoons." 

The  classic  images  of  Indians  screaming  war  cries  in  old  Western  movies 
are  often  perpetuated  on  sports  fields  and  gyms  when  Indian  mascots  are 
portrayed  as  relics  of  a heroic  age,  Pewewardy  contends. 

"Schools  should  be  places  where  students  come  to  unlearn  the  stereotypes 
that  such  mascots  represent,"  he  explains.  "Teachers  have  a responsibility 
to  take  this  issue  seriously." 

Some  schools  and  universities  have  changed  their  nicknames  after 
pressure  from  Native  American  groups.  Among  the  bigger  name  colleges  have 
been  the  Stanford  University  Indians  changing  to  their  nickname  to  the 
Cardinal,  Dartmouth  College's  Indians  switching  to  The  Big  Green  and  St. 
lohn's  University's  Redmen  to  the  Red  Storm.  Opponents  of  the  use  of 
Indian  mascots  are  still  pushing  to  change  some  of  the  professional 
nicknames  including  the  Atlanta  Braves,  Washington  Redskins,  Kansas  City 
Chiefs,  Cleveland  Indians  and  Chicago  Blackhawks. 

In  recent  years,  more  than  75  local,  state  and  national  organizations 
have  joined  the  fight  by  issuing  resolutions  denouncing  or  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  use  of  Native  American  mascots  used  in  association  with  sports 
teams.  These  organizations  have  included  dozens  of  Native  American  groups 
but  also  a diverse  number  of  multi-ethnic  groups  with  various  social, 
political  and  religious  affiliations  such  as  the  American  lewish  Committee 
the  Asian  American  lournalists  Association,  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Council,  the  NAACP,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
the  American  Counseling  Association. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  explore  this  issue  further,  there  will  be  a 
meeting  Thurs.,  Feb.  21,  from  6:30  to  8 p.m.  in  the  Hunter  Library 
Conference  Room  (245)  on  the  campus  of  Western  Carolina  University.  A 
panel  led  by  the  Mascot  Education  and  Action  Group,  the  Native  American 
Student  Association  of  Western  Carolina  University  and  others  will  share 
thoughts  and  opinions,  show  a video  and  welcome  discussion  on  the  subject. 

"The  issue  of  using  Native  American  caricatures  as  mascots  for  sports 
teams  is  coming  to  the  fore  in  many  regions  of  the  country  and  is 
certainly  relevant  to  Western  North  Carolina,"  said  Bill  Stahl,  librarian 
at  Hunter  Library,  in  an  email  statement.  "It  is  the  hope  of  the  library 


in  mounting  such  an  exhibit  that  it  will  promote  reasoned  consideration 
and  discussion  of  this  important  issue." 
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'Lost  Kickapoos'  could  become  Az's  23rd  tribe 
The  Arizona  Republic 
March  8,  2005 

They  were  wanderers  who  crossed  state  and  national  borders  looking  for  a 
safe  homeland.  Along  the  way,  they  disappeared. 

The  "Lost  Kickapoos,"  a small  band  of  150  Indians  that  has  lived  on 
Arizona's  border  with  Mexico  for  more  than  100  years,  are  finally 
reconnecting  with  their  roots  and  could  become  Arizona's  23rd  tribe. 

Until  recently,  the  group  had  almost  no  contact  with  its  parent  tribe  in 
Oklahoma,  and  its  presence  went  largely  unnoticed  by  other  tribal  leaders 
in  Arizona. 

But  last  year,  with  help  from  the  Oklahoma  tribe,  the  Arizona  group 
purchased  a building  in  Douglas,  just  north  of  the  border,  to  serve  as  a 
tribal  field  office. 

The  tribe  plans  to  seek  trust  status  for  the  building,  a process  that 
could  take  several  years.  If  successful,  the  tribal  land  holding  would 
make  the  Kickapoos  an  official  tribe  in  Arizona. 

That  in  turn  could  make  them  eligible  to  participate  in  state  gambling 
compacts,  although  officials  said  they  have  no  plans  for  a casino. 

The  Kickapoos  originated  near  the  Great  Lakes  and  retreated  south  and 
west  to  avoid  encroaching  white  settlers.  Eventually,  they  were  forced 
to  relocate  to  Oklahoma. 

A splinter  group  left  and  settled  on  lands  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Another 
group  moved  to  the  Arizona-Sonora  border.  About  half  of  them  in  Arizona 
live  in  Douglas  and  Willcox  on  the  U.S.  side.  Many  of  the  rest  live  in  a 
tiny  Mexican  village,  Tamichopa. 

Liliana  Barbachan,  18,  lives  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border.  She  can 
point  to  her  great-great-great-grandfather  Pehkotah  in  a book  about 
Mexican  Kickapoos,  but  that's  about  all  she  knows  of  her  heritage. 

lack  lackson  3r.,  a Navajo  who  heads  the  Arizona  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs,  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Kickapoos  in  Arizona. 

"The  interesting  thing  in  this  is  the  (statewide)  gaming  compact," 
lackson  said.  "It's  already  signed,  sealed  and  delivered.  I don't  know 
how  it  would  play  out  if  we  have  a 23rd  tribe." 

John  Lewis,  executive  director  of  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona, 
said  he  first  heard  of  the  Kickapoos  a few  years  ago  but  didn't  know 
what  their  state  or  national  status  was. 

"I  know  they've  been  around  for  quite  some  time  in  Texas  and  Mexico," 
Lewis  said.  "One  of  the  interesting  things  about  them  is  they  go  back 
and  forth  across  the  border." 

Licelda  Mahtapene,  30,  head  of  the  Douglas  field  office,  said  the 
Arizona  group  descended  from  three  men. 

"There  were  two  brothers  named  Mahtapene  and  a man  named  Okema,  which 
was  later  changed  to  Oscar,"  she  said. 

Licelda  is  married  to  lose  Mahtapene,  who  is  half-Kickapoo . 

"Fie  can  remember  some  of  the  things  his  dad  used  to  believe  in  and  speak 
about,"  she  said. 

In  1983,  Congress  passed  a special  law  granting  citizenship  to  Kickapoos 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  near  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

The  law  did  not  cover  members  in  Arizona,  and  for  many  years,  they  had 
trouble  crossing  the  border. 

Now,  many  of  the  group  on  the  Arizona-Sonora  border  have  U.S. 


citizenship.  Borden  officials  honor  Kickapoo  identification  cards  as 
proof  of  U.S.  descent,  allowing  them  to  cross  back  and  forth  freely. 

Those  who  come  over  from  Mexico  to  work  have  proper  documentation. 

"They're  passing  hard  times  over  in  Mexico,"  Licelda  said. 

For  that  reason,  many  look  for  jobs,  working  at  nurseries  and  other 
businesses  on  the  Arizona  side. 

"A  lot  of  them  live  in  Willcox  across  from  each  other,"  Licelda  said. 
"It's  not  like  a reservation,  but  there's  about  10  families  or  so." 

One  of  them,  Manuela  Peralta  Oscar,  lives  in  a mobile  home  on  a dusty 
lot  in  Willcox.  The  family  moved  there  eight  years  ago  from  Tamichopa  so 
Manuela 's  husband,  a member  of  the  Mahtapene  family,  could  work  at 
Bonita  Nurseries,  growing  tomatoes.  Inside  her  mobile  home,  Manuela 
keeps  an  album  with  pictures  of  Tamichopa. 

lesus  Oscar  Chanez,  63,  proudly  pulls  out  his  Kickapoo  identification 
card.  He  remembers  his  father's  Kickapoo  name,  Apekaan,  and  said  there's 
an  "h"  in  it  somewhere,  but  he  can't  remember  where. 

He  said  he  was  never  given  a Kickapoo  name,  and  although  his  parents 
spoke  Kickapoo,  he  remembers  one  word.  Ho,  a friendly  greeting. 

Two  months  ago,  lesus  and  his  daughter  traveled  back  to  Oklahoma  with  a 
group  of  Arizona  Kickapoos.  It  was  the  first  time  any  of  them  had  seen 
the  reservation.  They  saw  traditional  bark  houses  and  met  cousins. 

"I  thought  it  was  beautiful,"  lesus  said  in  Spanish.  "I  would  like  to 
live  there  someday." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tuscon  Citizen. 
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Schweitzer  reaching  out  to  'the  first  Montanans' 

By  SARAH  R.  CRAIG 
Associated  Press  Writer 
March  14,  2005 

HELENA  - The  smell  of  burning  sweetgrass  often  wafts  through  the  second 
floor  of  the  Capitol,  from  the  governor's  office  to  his  family  policy 
adviser's  office  down  the  hall. 

Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  burns  the  grass  in  an  American  Indian  ceremonial 
cleansing  act  called  smudging,  creating  a smoky  symbol  of  the  space  the 
Whitefish  Democrat  says  he's  opened  to  Indians  in  state  government. 

"I  don't  know  that  I am  more  enlightened  than  the  previous  22  governors, 
but  I think  it's  the  time,"  Schweitzer  said.  "I  think  the  time  has  come, 
that  Montanans  finally  will  accept  that  we  are  one,  both  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  . " 

Schweitzer's  campaign  for  governor  included  promises  to  reach  out  to 
Indian  country.  He  often  states  that  the  concerns  of  "the  first  Montanans" 
are  close  to  his  heart  and  he's  trying  to  open  more  doors  to  Indians  in 
the  state. 

"I  hold  things  of  the  earth  in  reverence,  and  maybe  I share  that  with 
native  people,"  Schweitzer  said. 

Schweitzer  has  appointed  Reno  Charette,  an  enrolled  Crow  tribal  member, 
as  coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  has  also  appointed  Rhonda  Whiting  as 
a Montana  representative  on  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  and  hired 
her  sister,  Anna  Whiting  Sorrell  as  his  family  policy  adviser. 

Six  enrolled  tribal  members  - Sioux,  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Salish 
Kootenai  - serve  in  Schweitzer's  administration,  and  he's  made  six  Indian 
appointments  to  different  state  boards  and  councils. 

Whiting  Sorrell  said  she  knows  that  while  she  and  her  sister  are  members 
of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  that's  not  the  sole  reason 


they  were  hired. 

"They  made  it  clear  that  they  wanted  to  have  the  Schweitzer  team  look 
like  Montana,  old,  young,  male,  female,  cowboys  and  Indians,  but  we  were 
all  there  because  of  our  belief  in  a common  vision  and  the  ability  to  do 
that,"  she  said. 

William  "Allen"  Talks  About,  chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council, 
recently  questioned  whether  Schweitzer's  campaign  promises  would  come  to 
fruition  in  the  form  of  financial  and  other  support  for  tribes.  In 
response,  Schweitzer  met  with  the  council  and  other  Blackfeet 
representatives . 

The  leaders  gathered  to  smudge  and  pray  before  the  meeting. 

"To  me,  that's  to  bring  us  together  and  to  call  on  the  Creator  to  take 
all  the  bad  from  us  so  that  we  can  come  together,"  Talks  About  said. 

After  the  meeting.  Talks  About  said  he  was  encouraged,  and  that  perhaps 
Schweitzer's  leadership  could  help  guide  the  Legislature. 

"We're  hoping  that  something  happens,  a change  in  our  thinking,  our 
understanding,  that  the  first  Montanans  are  in  need  too,"  Talks  About  said 

Talks  About  fears  the  Legislature  may  not  follow  through  with  support 
for  programs  like  Indian  education,  as  the  House  has  rejected  one  piece  of 
legislation  critical  to  his  tribe:  a proposal  to  restore  millions  of 
dollars  to  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families,  a welfare  program  that 
provides  cash  assistance  to  the  poor. 

Helping  the  administration  implement  TANF  and  other  welfare  programs  is 
part  of  Whiting  Sorrell's  job  as  family  policy  adviser.  Whiting  Sorrell 
worked  as  National  Native  American  Outreach  Coordinator  for  the  John  Kerry 
2004  presidential  campaign.  She  said  now  it's  refreshing  to  have  other 
Indian  people  to  work  with,  as  she  was  the  lone  representative  on  Kerry's 
campaign . 

After  Kerry  lost,  she  looked  forward  to  going  home  to  Ronan,  but  felt 
she  couldn't  turn  down  the  chance  to  work  for  Schweitzer. 

"I  know  that  I'm  not  here  for  my  own  person  but  I'm  here  for  what  I can 
do  for  other  people,"  she  said.  "I  know  that  I'm  here  because  of  the 
generations  that  came  before  me  and  really  opened  the  doors  for  me  to  be 
here,  and  it's  my  responsibility  to  now  protect  that  so  that  future 
generations  can  come  forward." 

For  Rhonda  Whiting,  it's  a chance  to  include  Indian  voices  in  power 
planning,  which  involves  resources  that  tribes  have  a major  interest  in 
like  water  and  fish. 

"With  many  of  the  tribes  the  salmon  were  very  much  a part  of  the  culture 
of  those  tribes,  and  each  one  looks  at,  culturally,  some  of  the  wildlife 
or  all  living  things  the  Creator  brought  to  us,  we  all  have  a different 
perspective  on  how  we  look  at  those,"  Whiting  said. 

Major  Robinson,  an  enrolled  Northern  Cheyenne,  works  as  a senior 
economic  development  adviser  for  Schweitzer,  focusing  on  Indian  country. 

He  said  Schweitzer  has  extended  a welcome  that  can  be  heard  even  on  his 
remote  reservation. 

"People  knew  while  he  was  running  that  he  wanted  to  create  better 
relationships  with  the  Montana  tribes,"  Robinson  said.  "Many  times  the 
tribes  are  very  skeptical  about  that,  but  then  once  he  got  into  office 
almost  immediately  he  started  putting  the  word  out  to  all  the  tribes  that 
he  was  looking  for  qualified  Native  Americans  to  work  in  his 
administration.  Once  we  started  seeing  him  hire  a number  of  tribal  members 
it  began  to  show  all  of  us  in  Indian  country  that  he  was  serious  about  it. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Charette  welcomes  American  Indians  to  Capitol 
By  SARAH  R.  CRAIG 
Associated  Press  Writer 
March  14,  2005 

HELENA  - Any  conversation  with  Reno  Charette  can  quickly  turn  into  a 
history  lesson,  and  she's  not  talking  about  Christopher  Columbus. 

Though  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer's  newly  appointed  coordinator  of  American 
Indian  Affairs  holds  a master's  degree  in  history,  she  wants  to  tell 
history  the  way  she  sees  it  - as  a woman  and  a Crow  Indian. 

"The  retelling,  whether  it's  oral  or  written,  is  important  and 
particularly  important  for  native  people  because  so  much  of  our 
perspective  is  not  in  the  mainstream,"  Charette  said.  "If  you're  looking 
at  key  historical  events,  it's  actually  without  a lot  of  voices,  the 
female  voice  and  any  minority  voice,  the  disabled  voice,  and  I think  I 
always  wanted  to  have  a skill  to  tell  those  stories  that  aren't  dominant." 

Drums,  blankets  and  headdresses  decorate  Charette's  office,  where  she's 
creating  a second  home  for  Indians  who  visit  the  Capitol.  It  wasn't  too 
long  ago  that  the  office  was  vacant,  left  open  by  former  Republican  Gov. 
ludy  Martz. 

Charette  is  still  finding  her  way  in  the  Cabinet-level  post,  defining 
her  role,  and  seeking  places  to  find  Indian  beadwork  in  Helena.  Among  her 
first  projects  is  preparing  reports  on  each  of  Montana's  tribes  to 
familiarize  Schweitzer  and  his  employees  with  each  culture. 

"If  you  had  never  been  to  France  before,  and  you  were  going  to  go  there, 
how  would  you  prepare  yourself  to  function  in  that  community  as  a tourist, 
let  alone  going  there  to  negotiate  business,  nation-to-nation  business?" 
Charette  said. 

Eventually  those  profiles  will  be  posted  on  the  state  Web  site,  she  said, 
along  with  a master  calendar  of  events  like  powwows  and  rodeos  across  the 
state . 

Before  Schweitzer  appointed  her,  Charette  worked  on  the  Big  Horn  Teacher 
Projects  at  Montana  State  University-Billings  since  1999.  There  she  worked 
in  a system  called  the  "making  relatives  approach."  She  created  an  office 
space  that  felt  like  a home-away-from-home  for  Indian  students,  and 
provided  academic  advising  that  took  into  account  elders  and  children  that 
students  might  be  caring  for. 

The  program  has  placed  24  new  Indian  teachers  in  eight  communities  where 
there  is  a large  enrollment  of  Indian  children,  and  35  teachers  from  the 
project  are  expected  to  graduate  in  2005  - 30  of  them  Crow  tribal  members. 

Charette  said  that  kind  of  program  could  have  helped  her  when  she  was 
struggling  through  graduate  school  as  a single  mother,  though  she  feels 
that  process  was  character  building. 

"I  think  it  challenged  me  to  do  what  I had  to  do  with  very  little 
resources,"  Charette  said. 

Charette's  mother  is  Crow,  her  father  Turtle-Mountain  Chippewa,  and  she 
grew  up  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

She  lived  with  her  grandparents  during  high  school,  when  her  parents 
moved  away  to  work  on  an  adult  job  training  program  led  by  former  Rep.  Pat 
Williams,  D-Mont. 

In  her  grandparents ' home,  she  learned  the  art  of  storytelling.  Her 
grandparents ' friendships  involved  many  gatherings  to  tell  stories  and 
have  coffee,  and  she  said  that's  probably  what  led  her  to  seek  a history 
degree. 

From  those  stories,  Charette  learned  the  importance  of  helping  others, 
"that  there  was  honor  in  being  of  service  to  your  community." 

She  graduated  from  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland  and  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  arts  from  UM,  where  she  also  received  a 
master's  degree  in  history. 

Friend  Constance  lames  said  Charette  is  held  in  high  regard  by  many 
people. 

"She's  called  upon  from  lots  of  different  people  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  because  she  represents  goodness,"  lames  said.  "She's  a very 
kind  and  loving  person.  She's  very  thoughtful." 

"She  has  always  and  consistently  been  a person  that  I took  counsel  from. 


that  I trust  personally  and  professionally  her  opinions  about  things:  life 
the  weather,  men/'  lames  added.  "She  epitomizes  class  from  a Native 
American  perspective." 

Charette  said  most  Indian  people  who  visit  the  Capitol  eventually  find 
their  way  to  her  office,  saying  they're  glad  to  see  the  position  filled. 

Schweitzer  said  his  brother,  Walt,  interviewed  Charette,  and  gave  her  a 
rave  review. 

"After  he  met  her  he  said,  'Brian,  you've  got  to  meet  this  woman,  she 
rises  to  the  top.'  When  somebody  I know  and  trust  tells  me  that  ...  I was 
watching  for  her.  I knew  that  this  was  someone  that  was  uniquely  qualified 
to  be  an  adviser  to  all  of  Montana  on  our  relationships  in  Indian  country. 

Indian  perspectives  have  not  been  communicated  effectively  over  the 
years,  Charette  said. 

For  example,  in  the  1970s  when  the  state  was  looking  to  develop  mining 
in  Colstrip,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation,  most  people  didn't  understand  the  tribe's  fears,  Charette 
said . 

"The  common  Montanan  across  the  state  probably  didn't  understand  the 
hits  the  culture  was  going  to  take  in  terms  of  a large  number  of  non- 
Indians  moving  into  that  area,"  she  said.  "That  increases  the  likelihood 
that  you're  going  to  have  more  mixed  marriages,  so  rather  than  have 
enrollable  children  you're  now  going  to  have  children  who  have  native 
heritage  but  they're  not  enrollable,  which  can  mean  a loss  of  language,  a 
loss  of  the  culture." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Shendo  confirmed  to  head  state's  Indian  Affairs  Dept. 

lemez  Pueblo  man  has  long  history  in  public,  private  sectors 

SANTA  FE  NM 

Native  American  Times 

March  14,  2005 

The  New  Mexico  legislature  has  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Benny  Shendo 
Dr.  as  secretary  of  the  state's  newly-formed  Indian  Affairs  Department. 

The  vote  count  of  31-0  in  the  State  Senate  upholds  New  Mexico  Governor 
Bill  Richardson's  choice  of  Shendo,  a Native  of  the  Pueblo  of  lemez,  for 
the  post.  Richardson  originally  tapped  Shendo  back  in  on  May  3,  2004. 

"Secretary  Shendo  is  uniquely  qualified  to  lead  the  Indian  Affairs 
Department,"  said  Richardson  in  a statement.  "He  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  New  Mexico's  twenty-two  tribes  and  a true  commitment  to  bettering  the 
lives  of  the  Native  American  citizens  of  our  state.  His  background  in 
higher  education,  tribal  leadership  and  business  management,  and  his 
vision  for  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  signals  a new  chapter  for  State- 
Tribal  relations." 

Shendo  is  New  Mexico's  first  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  confirmed  by 
the  New  Mexico  Legislature  since  Richardson  elevated  the  department  to 
cabinet  level  status  in  2004.  New  Mexico  is  the  only  state  in  the  country 
that  has  a cabinet  secretary  and  a department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Shendo  has  served  in  various  capacities  of  management  and  leadership, 
including  Senior  Manager  of  Native  American  Programs  for  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  and  Director  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  program  at  Stanford  University. 

Secretary  Shendo,  40,  is  the  father  of  two  children,  Eileen  and  Benjamin 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  with  a B.  S.  in 
Organizational  Management.  In  1998  and  2002,  Shendo  served  as  the  2nd  and 


1st  Lieutenant  Governor,  respectively,  for  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  National  Leadership  Program,  Group  XVI,  and 
1997-2000.  Shendo  also  was  co-founder  of  the  San  Diego  Riverside  School, 
Inc.  in  lemez  Pueblo,  which  became  the  first  Charter  School  on  an  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  In  September  of  2004,  Shendo 
received  the  Mary  G.  Ross  award  from  Council  of  Energy  Resources  Tribes 
(CERT)  for  his  professional  achievements. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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School'  portraits  of  Blackfeet  were  gift  from  former  student 
By  The  Associated  Press 
March  15,  2005 

WATERLOO,  Iowa  (AP)  - Fifth-grader  Alfred  Real  never  noticed  the  four 
framed  paintings  of  Blackfeet  Indians  in  the  hallways  at  Lowell  Elementary 
School . 

"No.  They  were,  like,  invisible  to  me,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. 

That  was  the  case  with  most  students  at  Lowell  until  January,  when 
teacher  Nancy  Grimes  began  leading  a group  of  10  fifth-graders  in 
researching  the  artwork. 

The  18-by-14-inch  portraits  of  Angry  Bull,  Chief  Lazy  Boy,  Wades-in-the- 
Water  and  Bird-Sings-Different,  with  intricate  detail  of  their  clothing 
and  ornate  headdresses,  were  painted  by  Winold  Reiss,  a German  native  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1913. 

Reiss  established  himself  in  New  York  as  a muralist  and  designer,  but 
eventually  was  hired  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  paint  members  of  the 
Blackfeet  Confederacy. 

"He  wanted  to  do  his  life's  dream  of  painting  Indians,"  said  Lowell 
fifth-grader  Joshua  Billings,  who  learned  about  the  artist  with  the  help 
of  Waterloo  Center  for  the  Arts  curator  Kent  Shankle. 

The  railroad  used  Reiss'  paintings  as  posters,  on  calendars  and  in  ads 
to  promote  the  West. 

Reiss  died  in  1953,  his  ashes  scattered  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation 
near  Browning,  Mont. 

Grimes  latched  on  to  the  idea  of  using  the  portraits  to  teach  a more 
diverse  history  to  students.  In  December,  she  was  awarded  $620  McElroy 
Excellence  in  Education  grant  to  make  connections  between  the  fifth-grade 
curriculum  and  the  paintings  through  an  art  project,  book  purchases  and 
field  trips. 

The  grant  also  will  pay  for  restoring  the  paintings,  which  first 
appeared  in  a Great  Northern  Railway  calendar. 

But  Grimes  also  wanted  students  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  paintings' 
donor.  Name  plates  say  each  portrait  was  donated  by  Kay  Marilyn  Kruser. 

The  students  found  a reference  to  Kruser  on  a 1950  orchestra  program  in 
a crumbling  PTA  scrapbook.  "She  played  violin,"  said  fifth-grader  Kayla 
Dues . 

She  graduated  from  West  High  School  in  1958. 

"The  mystery  was  why  did  the  family  decide  to  present  pictures?  Why 
these?  Did  they  have  a connection  with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad?  We 
just  don't  know,"  Grimes  said. 

Waterloo-Cedar  Falls  Courier  archives  reveal  that  Kruser  married  Donald 
C.  Hunt  in  1961  and  was  a secretary  at  Rath  Packing  Co.,  where  her  father 
also  worked.  She  eventually  moved  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  was  still  living 
there  three  years  ago  when  her  mother  died. 

Attempts  to  track  her  down  in  Tulsa  were  unsuccessful. 


The  students'  research  prompted  interest  in  the  American  Indian  tribes 
that  lived  in  the  Waterloo  area. 

It  also  inspired  Shankle,  who  discovered  a Reiss  exhibit  planned  this 
summer  in  Montana.  He  contacted  the  museum  to  see  if  it  is  available  for 
travel . 

"We're  exploring  the  idea  because  of  this/'  he  said. 
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Base  sending  homes 
By  PETER  30HNS0N 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
March  21,  2005 

ROCKY  BOY  - Ursula  Russette  and  her  husband,  Maynard,  have  been  waiting 
several  years  to  get  a larger  home  of  their  own  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Indian 
Reservation . 

They  live  in  a small,  one-bedroom  house  where  several  days  a week  their 
three  grandchildren  spend  the  night. 

"The  girls  stay  on  an  air  mattress  in  the  living  room,  and  we  have  to 
pump  up  the  mattress  every  night  and  let  the  air  out  and  roll  it  up  every 
morning,"  said  Russette,  a counselor  with  the  Chippewa  Cree  Housing 
Authority. 

So  the  Russettes  are  thrilled  to  be  getting  a large,  fairly  new  three- 
bedroom  home  from  the  latest  batch  of  20  surplus  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base 
houses.  They  will  be  trucked  to  the  reservation  just  south  of  Havre  today 
through  the  end  of  April. 

Susie  Hay,  longtime  executive  director  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Housing 
Authority,  said  the  tribes  really  appreciate  the  homes,  which  come 
courtesy  of  the  nonprofit  program.  Operation  Walking  Shield. 

When  all  of  this  batch  arrives.  Rocky  Boy  will  have  received  about  185 
Malmstrom  houses  over  the  last  seven  years. 

"The  program  has  been  a godsend,  especially  for  families  waiting  to  buy 
homes,"  Hay  said.  "They're  inexpensive,  affordable  and  good  homes." 

Each  house  costs  the  tribes  $1;  tribal  members  then  purchase  the  homes 
for  about  $35,000  apiece. 

That  covers  the  expense  of  moving  the  house,  building  a foundation, 
installing  utilities  and  fixing  the  small  cracks  that  develop  as  the  homes 
are  moved. 

"Even  with  all  those  great  base  houses,  plus  the  42  the  tribe  has  built 
in  recent  years,  we  still  have  a real  need  for  more  housing,"  said  3ohn 
"Chance"  Houle,  chairman  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  Business  Council. 

"The  number  of  families  on  a waiting  list  hoping  to  buy  or  rent  houses 
has  grown  to  580,  with  many  living  in  crowded  conditions  with  their 
families  and  some  even  living  out  of  vehicles." 

Malmstrom  and  other  defense  installations  have  hundreds  of  houses  that 
are  in  pretty  good  shape  but  no  longer  considered  large  enough  or  modern 
enough  to  meet  new  standards  the  military  has  set  to  help  retain  its  all- 
volunteer force. 

Indian  reservations  in  several  Western  states,  including  the  Rocky  Boy's 
Reservation,  have  a dire  need  for  more  housing. 

So  it  seemed  a natural  fit  when,  in  1996,  the  military  began 
transferring  its  excess  housing  to  reservations,  with  the  help  of 
Operation  Walking  Shield,  a California-based  nonprofit  group. 

"We've  helped  transfer  nearly  1,000  surplus  military  houses  to  14 
reservations  in  four  states:  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 


Minnesota/'  Walking  Shield  Executive  Director  Dennis  Wynott  said  during 
a tour  Wednesday  at  Rocky  Boy. 

"It's  very  rewarding  to  see  houses  the  military  no  longer  can  use  go  to 
the  reservations  where  there  is  such  a need  for  good  housing." 

Counting  this  latest  delivery,  Malmstrom  will  have  provided  234  houses  - 
185  to  Rocky  Boy,  22  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  and  27  to  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  could  be  hundreds  more  Malmstrom  houses  freed  up  for  transfer  in 
2007  and  beyond,  base  officials  said. 

Col.  Everett  Thomas,  Malmstrom  space  wing  commander,  clearly  was  tickled 
as  he  visited  a couple  of  houses  that  already  have  been  moved.  He  admired 
the  way  one  family  had  decorated  the  house,  and  including  their  large 
family  room,  where  they  obviously  spent  a lot  of  time. 

"This  program  really  makes  me  feel  good,"  Thomas  said.  "It's  just 
wonderful  for  us  to  be  able  to  help  out  our  Montana  community  at  large, 
and  our  fellow  Americans." 

Several  years  ago,  the  military  began  phasing  out  its  older  homes 
improve  living  conditions  for  service  members  and  their  families.  Newer 
Malmstrom  housing  has  modern  kitchen  fixtures,  air  conditioning  and  oak 
trim. 

New  rules  even  require  that  Air  Force  bases  in  northern  climates  such  as 
Great  Falls  have  a large  recreation  room  to  prevent  families  from  getting 
cabin  fever  in  the  winter. 

"With  the  all-volunteer  Air  Force,  providing  larger,  more  modern  houses 
became  a quality-of -life  issue,"  said  Ma j . Laurie  Arellano,  a base 
spokesman.  "Good  housing  helps  with  both  morale  and  troop  retention." 

But  there's  nothing  wrong  with  the  old  base  homes. 

"These  are  good,  relatively  new  houses,  with  Air  Force  families  living 
in  them  until  the  last  few  weeks.  We  wouldn't  transfer  them  to  the 
reservations  if  they  weren't  in  good  shape,"  she  stressed. 

All  the  homes  were  built  after  I960,  when  asbestos  and  lead-based  paint 
restrictions  were  in  place.  And  the  tribe  has  contractors  encapsulate 
asbestos  when  it's  found  in  floor  tiles,  and  put  new  flooring  on  top.  Hay 
said . 

If  the  Air  Force  could  not  transfer  them,  it  would  have  to  demolish  the 
surplus  housing,  wasting  a lot  of  landfill  space,  Arellano  said.  "This 
program  makes  a lot  of  sense  for  both  humanitarian  and  environmental 
reasons . " 

Tribal  Vice  Chairman  Bruce  Sun  Child  praised  Montana's  congressional 
delegation,  particularly  U.S.  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  a member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  helping  get  money  for  new  Malmstrom  housing. 
Burns  also  helped  get  the  transfer  of  surplus  houses  approved,  he  said. 

"Moving  the  houses  and  building  foundations  has  helped  provide  work  for 
people  living  on  or  near  the  reservation, " Sun  Child  said. 

Sam  Boushie,  a Chippewa  Cree  member  from  Rocky  Boy,  was  working  with  the 
construction  company,  PLK  Moving  of  Harlem,  to  prepare  the  houses  for  the 
trip. 

"There's  quite  a need  for  housing  at  Rocky  Boy,  so  it  feels  great  to 
help  move  them,"  he  said. 

Tribal  Chairman  Houle  said  many  of  the  new  homeowners  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  fix  up  their  yards  and  improve  the  houses. 

"They've  really  made  them  into  homes,"  he  said. 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Peter  Johnson  at  (406)  791-1476,  (800)  438-6600 
or  pejohnso@greatfal .gannett .com. 
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Stranger  presents  gift  to  tribes,  leaves  as  friend 
By  The  Associated  Press 
March  15,  2005 

PORT  ANGELES  - When  Gerald  "Woody"  Woodside  brought  a handmade  canoe  to 
the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribal  Center,  he  might  have  expected  a word  of 
thanks . 

But  tribal  members  who  had  assembled  for  a meeting  there  celebrated  his 
surprise  gift  in  traditional  ways:  singing  and  dancing  for  an  hour  and 
presenting  him  with  gifts  in  return. 

Woodside  was  a stranger  from  Port  Gamble,  Kitsap  County,  when  he  showed 
up  at  the  center  Saturday  with  a 21-foot  cedar-and-fiberglass  canoe  atop 
his  truck.  The  interior  is  built  of  cedar  strips,  and  the  outside  is  shiny 
black  fiberglass  with  bright  orange  trim. 

He  wanted  to  donate  the  canoe  to  youth  of  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam, 
calling  the  gift  simply  "a  good  thing  to  do." 

"I  kind  of  surprised  them  with  it,"  he  told  the  Peninsula  Daily  News. 

On  hand  were  80  people  who  were  planning  this  summer's  Tribal  Journey, 
in  which  people  from  coastal  tribes  will  travel  by  canoe  from  parts  of 
Canada  and  Washington  to  a gathering  in  Port  Angeles. 

Fourteen  men  lifted  the  canoe  from  the  truck  and  took  it  into  the 
center's  gym,  where  they  circled  the  basketball  court,  then  set  the  craft 
down  on  tumbling  mats  at  midcourt. 

There  it  was  blessed  by  elder  Johnson  Charles,  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam' s 
spiritual  adviser.  Singers  from  several  tribes  took  turns  chanting  songs 
of  celebration  and  thanks.  When  they  finished,  the  whole  group  joined  in 
the  "Journey  Song." 

"This  is  a vessel  that  takes  us  to  different  places,"  said  Ray  Fryberg, 
a member  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  "different  places  in  the  land,  different 
places  in  our  lives." 

"How  many  people  can  the  canoe  hold?"  asked  Michael  Evans,  skipper  of 
the  Snohomish  Tribe's  canoe,  the  Blue  Heron.  "An  infinite  number,  but  only 
four  or  five  at  a time.  So  fill  it  full  of  people  again  and  again.  Fill  it 
full  of  young  people." 

Woodside,  who  said  he  has  built  kayaks  and  canoes  since  1970,  said  he 
spent  50  hours  making  the  craft.  His  day  job  is  with  the  Navy  submarine 
base  in  Bangor,  Kitsap  County. 

Woodside  said  he'd  been  dismayed  by  Port  Angeles  leaders'  criticism  of 
the  Lower  Elwha,  blaming  them  for  a state  decision  to  halt  construction  on 
a graving  yard  where  Hood  Canal  Bridge  replacement  pontoons  and  anchors 
were  to  be  built.  The  state  halted  work  in  December  after  human  remains 
and  artifacts  were  found  at  the  site,  where  a 1,700-year-old  tribal 
village  once  stood. 

"There's  been  some  really  ugly  stuff  around  here,"  he  said,  frowning. 
"It's  really  surprised  me." 

Tribal  members  gave  him  a 16-inch  hand-carved  canoe  and  an  artist's 
drawing.  He  seemed  a bit  embarrassed  by  the  length  of  the  ceremony. 

"If  we'd  had  50  more  tribes  here,  we'd  be  here  a lot  longer,"  Frances 
Charles,  Lower  Elwha  tribal  chairwoman,  told  him.  "These  songs  are  their 
traditions  - traditions  they  uphold  so  they  endure." 

Coastal  tribes  recognize  a gift  "by  song  or  beads  or  crafts  or  money  for 
what  has  been  provided  ...  it  can  be  an  array  of  different  appreciations," 
Charles  told  The  Associated  Press  yesterday.  "It's  in  the  old  traditions 
of  gift  exchanges;  it's  something  that  we  teach  our  youth  today." 

Four  hours  after  his  arrival,  Woodside  departed  as  an  honored  friend. 

"You're  going  to  be  in  our  hearts  for  the  rest  of  your  life  and  our 
lives,"  Charles  told  him,  "for  what  you  have  done  here  today." 

She  said  the  canoe  will  be  used  for  training  young  people. 
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Woman  looks  to  promote  breast-feeding 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
March  14,  2005 

RAPID  CITY  - For  Candice  Brings  Plenty,  affirmation  that  she  had  made  the 
right  choice  for  her  daughter  Breana's  feeding  care  came  from  a sign. 

Driving  to  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  she  saw  one  of  Flealthy  Start 
Program's  road  signs  that  read  "Breastfeeding  Saves  Lives." 

"I  love  that  sign,"  she  said. 

Brings  Plenty,  24,  and  B.J.  Brave  Fleart,  25,  both  of  Rapid  City,  are  the 
parents  of  two  daughters,  Flelina,  17  months,  and  Breana,  three  months. 

While  pregnant  with  Breana,  Brings  Plenty  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
breast-feeding,  a traditional  method  of  child-rearing  that  she  grew  up 
with  in  her  family. 

In  her  first  pregnancy.  Brings  Plenty  had  wanted  to  breast-feed.  But  an 
epidural  for  pain  after  more  than  24  hours  of  labor  forced  Brings  Plenty 
to  reconsider  her  options.  The  pain  medication  had  coursed  through  her 
body,  her  daughter  and  her  milk. 

Three  lactation  consultants  were  available  at  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital,  but  after  she  left  the  hospital.  Brings  Plenty  was  on  her  own. 

"I  ended  up  switching  Helina  to  the  bottle,"  Brings  Plenty  said. 

In  her  second  pregnancy,  she  joined  her  friends  Amy  Loud  Hawk,  Jolene 
Buckman  and  Jessie  Chretien  once  a month  for  dinner  to  talk  about  their 
children  and  to  share  information  about  breast-feeding. 

Rapid  City's  Le  Leche  League  disbanded  in  2003.  The  Lakota  mother  looked 
for  another  support  group  to  help  her  start  breast-feeding  her  next  baby. 

Brings  Plenty  said  she  didn't  know  how  to  properly  attach  her  baby  to 
her  breast.  But  by  watching  her  friends  feed  their  babies,  she  soon 
discovered  what  she  hadn't  been  able  to  understand  described  in  brochures 
or  pamphlets. 

"It's  not  automatic.  If  I had  never  seen  it  done,  I would  have  never 
known  how  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

This  lack  of  information  prompted  Jacqueline  Left  Hand  Bull,  Northern 
Plains  Healthy  Start  Program  project  director,  to  bring  in  her  staff  for 
training  and  support. 

"We  want  to  promote  healthy  breast-feeding,"  Left  Hand  Bull  said. 

Staff  from  Indian  Health  Services  and  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
programs  attended  the  workshop  to  advocate  for  breast-feeding,  sponsored 
by  Healthy  Start. 

"They  all  will  have  the  same  kind  of  training  to  help  mothers  initiating 
or  starting  to  initiate  breast-feeding,"  Left  Hand  Bull  said. 

Only  15  percent  of  American  Indian  women  breast-feed  their  children,  but 
about  50  percent  of  the  general  population  breast-feeds.  Some  reasons  why 
young  Indian  mothers  don't  breast-feed  include  fear  of  not  producing 
enough  milk,  lack  of  information,  lack  of  support  and  bottle-feeding 
promotion  by  formula  companies,  she  said. 

Left  Hand  Bull  hopes  to  combat  those  misunderstadings . She  said  that  a 
newborn  baby's  stomach  is  about  the  size  of  a marble  and  at  one  week,  the 
baby's  stomach  grows  to  the  size  of  a ping-pong  ball.  Also,  most  women 
produce  more  milk  than  the  baby  will  need,  she  said. 

Plus,  there  are  many  advantages  to  breast-feeding,  she  said. 

"A  clinical  study  shows  babies  who  were  breast-fed  scored  an  average  of 
nine  to  11  points  higher  on  IQ  tests  than  formula-fed  babies,"  she  said. 

But  other  benefits  for  the  baby  include  fewer  incidences  of  earaches, 
ear  infections,  stomach  upset,  diarrhea  and  indigestion.  The  mothers  also 
benefit  by  not  relying  on  expensive  formulas.  The  benefits  also  include 
fewer  incidences  of  tightening  of  the  uterus,  reduced  risk  of  urinary 
tract  infections,  breast  cancer  and  cervical  cancers. 


Like  her  baby.  Brings  Plenty,  an  intern  at  Northern  Plains  Healthy  Start 
Program  and  an  Oglala  Lakota  College  student,  was  a breast-fed  baby. 

When  her  mother  worked  away  from  home,  a relative  breast-fed  Brings 
Plenty  during  the  day.  Brings  Plenty  said  that  sharing  breast-feeding 
duties  was  also  practiced  by  her  stepmother  and  aunt  when  raising  their 
children . 

"It  was  how  it  was  done  traditionally,"  Brings  Plenty  said. 

Gerry  Goes  In  Center  was  a strong  advocate  for  Brings  Plenty  to  breast- 
feed, giving  her  books  and  pamphlets  to  read.  But  it  was  her  friends  doing 
what  came  naturally  that  made  the  biggest  impact. 

"I  thought  I had  one  advocate.  I didn't  open  my  eyes  wide  enough  to  see 
that  I had  an  entire  support  group,"  she  said. 

For  information  on  breast-feeding, 

call  Jacqueline  Left  Hand  Bull  at  721-1922. 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418 
or  jomay . steen@rapidcity journal . com 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  : Tribe  copes  with,  combats  suicide 
March  16,  2005 

This  is  second  in  a series  of  three  columns  about  a recent  series  of 
suicides  and  suicide  attempts  among  young  people  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Indian  Reservation.  Five  of  the  reservation's  young  people  took  their  own 
lives  from  December  through  January. 

Any  publicity  about  suicide  can  be  risky  because  copycat  incidents  could 
result.  Yet,  as  a mother  of  one  victim  says,  it  also  is  important  to 
understand  suicide  so  that  other  people  can  be  helped.  The  Standing  Rock 
community  is  working  hard  at  finding  solutions. 

Today's  column  focuses  how  the  Lakota  people,  including  tribal  and 
health-care  leaders  and  suicide-prevention  officials,  have  rallied  to 
address  the  problem. 

The  Feast  of  the  Rocks  restaurant  in  the  Prairie  Knights  casino  on  the 
Standing  Rock  reservation.  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  is  a little  hazy  with  smoke 
and  has  a rustic,  country  atmosphere.  The  sound  of  chiming  slot  machines 
was  background  music  for  a meeting  with  three  Lakota  health-care  providers, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Eagle  Shield,  director  of  Community  Health  Programs. 

We  finished  breakfast  and  sipped  big  cups  of  hot  coffee  as  we  talked  about 
the  awful  tragedy  of  suicide. 

Many  people  believe  that  Native  culture  and  understanding  who  they  are 
is  a strength  and  a force  against  problems  such  as  suicide,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  There  is  a commitment  on  the  part  of  many  Lakota  people  to 
provide  stronger  culture  teaching.  And  while  that  is  good.  Eagle  Shield 
said,  there's  also  a disconnect  between  spiritual  leaders  and  young  people. 
For  example,  when  elders  speak  Lakota  when  teaching,  some  young  people 
don't  understand,  he  told  me. 

Cultural  abuse  among  Indian  tribes  and  especially  the  Lakota  people 
isn't  new.  Eagle  Shield  noted.  The  defeat  of  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong 
Custer  at  the  hands  of  the  Lakota  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  resulted  in 
more  restrictions  for  their  reservation.  Medicine  man  Sitting  Bull  was 
killed  when  soldiers  made  an  effort  to  jail  him.  Many  Lakota  young  people 
don't  remember  these  incidents,  but  elders  of  the  tribe  remember.  The 
trauma  of  those  years  affects  them  today. 

A woman  whom  I'll  call  Jane,  the  mother  of  a suicide  victim,  may 
remember  Lakota  history.  But  she  doesn't  attribute  the  death  of  her  18- 


year-old  daughter  to  that  history. 

In  an  hourlong,  heartfelt  conversation,  I heard  a sad  and  devastating 
story  from  this  strong  Lakota  mother  who  is  reeling  from  the  suicide  of 
her  daughter,  lane  told  me  that  without  her  faith  in  lesus  Christ  and 
prayer,  she  wouldn't  have  made  it.  "It's  the  only  way,  and  I can  tell  you 
it's  hard,"  she  said. 

It  took  a while  to  stop  calling  her  daughter  from  work,  she  told  me  with 
her  soft,  halting  voice.  Her  daughter's  death  left  a big  void:  "There  is 
an  empty  space  there,"  she  said,  "and  I cry  a lot." 

Were  there  signs  that  her  daughter  was  considering  suicide?  She  didn't 
see  them  at  the  time,  lane  said.  But  like  other  family  members  of  suicide 
victims,  she  looks  back  now  and  sees  that  the  signs  were  there. 

Things  changed  for  her  daughter  in  the  course  of  only  a year  and  a half. 
Before  that,  the  young  woman  had  prayed,  listened  to  Christian  music  and 
tried  to  stay  away  from  kids  who  were  in  trouble. 

But  in  the  few  months  before  her  death,  she  had  started  using  drugs, 
particularly  methamphetamine.  She  craved  it  and  it  changed  her  life. 

Then,  things  went  from  bad  to  catastrophically  worse  in  the  space  of 
about  48  hours.  First,  a number  of  the  young  woman's  friends  left  the  area 
Then,  two  of  her  close  relatives  committed  suicide. 

And  then,  the  young  woman  started  both  pushing  friends  and  relatives 
away,  while  at  the  same  time  rekindling  some  old  friendships.  Today,  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  lane  now  feels  her  daughter  was  making  peace 
with  those  old  friends  in  anticipation  of  her  death. 

It  has  been  hard  for  the  girl's  brother  and  sister,  but  they  have  a 
large  family  of  relatives  and  friends  who  are  helping  and  supporting  them. 

The  tribal  council  has  implemented  several  programs  to  help  young  people 
They  have  a suicide  prevention  program,  regional  suicide  services  and  the 
Community  Health  Program,  among  others.  They  are  making  an  tremendous 
effort  to  turn  the  tide. 

One  project  is  the  Youth  Peer  Mentoring  Program,  which  calls  for  trained 
young  people  to  help,  counsel  and  listen  to  their  peers.  Fifteen-year-old 
Alayna  Eagle  Shield,  lohn's  daughter,  finds  herself  involved  in  this 
program  that  may  become  bigger  than  she  expected.  She  wrote  an  essay  this 
winter  about  peer  mentoring,  in  which  she  said  that  young  people  her  age 
are  afraid  and  uncomfortable  talking  with  adults.  Eighty  percent  of  teens 
who  commit  suicide  give  out  signals,  she  learned  in  the  training  she 
received  as  a peer  mentor. 

Alayna  says  she  wants  to  be  there  to  listen  to  her  young  friends  and 
relatives.  "As  a tribe  - together  - we  are  strong,"  she  said.  She  wants  to 
share  her  traditional  knowledge  and  culture  with  her  peers.  Alayna 
participates  in  the  cultural  ceremonies  such  as  inipi  (sweats)  and 
Sundances . 

While  I was  there,  Alayna  got  a call  from  a high  school  student  who  said 
she  was  going  to  commit  suicide.  Alayna  set  out  through  slushy  snow  to 
intervene  and  to  listen.  She  brought  the  young  teen  home  with  her  and 
began  the  process  of  intervention. 

Young  people,  Alayna  said,  need  to  know  how  important  they  are  and  that 
they  are  loved. 

There  have  been  no  new  suicide  deaths  in  several  weeks  on  the 
reservation,  and  the  number  of  attempts  is  dwindling. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Indian  disunity  is  Indian  dysfunction 
March  10,  2005 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
States  seize  on  the  lowest  common  denominator 

Dust  what  is  the  New  York  state  Indian  leadership  waiting  for  to  come 
together  in  the  common  front  that  is  the  only  way  not  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity,  as  well  as  the  only  way  to  successfully  defend  inherent 
rights?  Is  it  waiting  for  the  state  to  slowly  boil  it  to  death  or  to 
finally  kill  it,  as  per  the  grand  old  plan,  with  "a  thousand  small 
cuts?"  Is  the  disunity  among  the  leadership  of  the  various  nations  so 
completely  dysfunctional  that  substantial  danger  is  irresponsibly  allowed 
to  threaten  future  generations?  And,  especially  this  round,  where,  oh 
where  are  the  Mohawk?  Usually  the  most  stalwart  among  those  of  the  fabled 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  the  Mohawk  this  round  are  dancing  second-fiddle  to 
the  governor's  jig.  While  not  alone,  they  are  the  most  surprising  because 
they  are  an  established  "in-state"  tribe  not  protesting  the  knife  to  the 
throat  on  taxation  issues. 

Answers  to  these  questions  remain  to  be  settled,  but  the  Pied  Piper  of 
internecine  competition  when  it  comes  to  the  egos  of  too  many  Indian 
leaders  certainly  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  achieve  the  point  of 
common  self-interest.  Unity  becomes  a myth  as  elusive  as  the  wind.  This  is 
a principle  that  applies  to  tribes  within  every  state  where  there  resides 
more  than  one  tribe.  Within  New  York,  as  within  South  Dakota,  California 
and  many  other  jurisdictions,  the  governor's  office,  municipalities  and 
various  non-Indian  associations  are  moving  fast  to  bring  together  a 
movement  that  could  end  up  so  resoundingly  slamming  the  political  doors 
shut  that  tribes  won't  know  what  hit  them. 

The  anti-Indian  argument  works  to  ju-jitsu  the  positions  of  tribes  as 
true  historical  victims  relative  to  the  mammoth  powers  of  the  state  and  of 
federal  impositions;  this  is  presented  in  a new  image  that  pictures  the 
tribes  as  unruly  behemoths  and  paints  as  victims  the  townships  and 
municipalities  adjacent  to  the  tribes.  Talk  about  rewriting  history.  With 
those  smaller  jurisdictions  doing  the  out-front  challenging,  the  state  and 
national  politicians  can  simply  follow  the  trend,  which  is  gaining 
momentum,  to  besmirch  Indian  communities  and  to  make  Indians  look  like 
"super-citizens . " 

The  negative  image  of  the  tribes  as  "super-citizens"  always  emerges 
the  moment  the  tribes  begin  to  win  their  just  historical  and  legal  causes 
and  achieve  a fuller  measure  of  justice  in  their  own  self-determined  hands 
and  most  often  within  their  own  lands.  Other  sovereignties  and  cultures 
surrounding  Indian  reservation  communities  often  produce  substantial 
hateful  overtones  in  their  dealings  with  Indians.  As  we  have  seen,  from 
Bishop,  Calif,  to  central  New  York,  white  supremacist  thinking  blends  into 
and  is  prone  to  capitalize  on  such  conflicts. 

It  could  not  be  more  plain  to  the  eye  that  as  Native  nation  leadership 
concentrates  on  scrambling  each  other's  national  missions,  the  big  bullies 
of  the  block  - the  states  that  want  to  tear  up  the  Indian  economies  and 
tribal  powers  - cut  and  paste  together  all  manner  of  scurrilous  agreements 
meant  to  primarily  pillage  and  overturn  the  sovereign  rights  of  their  in- 
state tribes.  It  used  to  be  that  Indian  leadership  worked  hard  to  maintain 
its  focus  on  principles,  but  increasingly,  the  focus  has  simply  turned  to 
casino  profits. 

Within  New  York,  the  governor's  office  dangles  carrots  in  front  of 
Indian  eyes,  and  the  sovereign-mindedness  required  to  confidently  and 
competently  negotiate  with  the  state  begins  to  erode:  the  Indian 
leadership  sways  and  wavers.  Every  Indian  leader  operates  always  with  some 
sense  of  dread  that  another  tribe  will  get  out  in  front  by  accepting 
degrading  terms  from  the  state  negotiators  without  care  for  the  impact  of 
their  decision  on  the  collective  welfare  of  their  related  people. 

The  state  plays  this  game  to  the  hilt,  although  in  New  York  Gov.  George 
Pataki  seems  to  have  overstepped  his  strategy.  When  negotiations  with 
savvy  Native  leaders  turned  sluggish,  the  impatient  New  York  governor 
rammed  through  very  objectionable  deals  over  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
within  his  own  state.  While  some  tribes  scrambled  to  settle  land  claims 


and  waver  on  taxation  issues  in  less  than  advantageous  terms,  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  moving  ahead  to  monkey-wrench  the  whole  basis  of  most  of  the 
state's  offerings,  with  legislation  coming  to  prohibit  the  kind  of 
reservation-shopping  required  in  the  Pataki  formula. 

The  point  of  this  missive,  for  New  York  and  elsewhere,  is  that  there 
must  always  be  a way  for  the  main  offices  of  tribal  leaders  to  sustain  an 
open  conversation  and  dialogue.  Even  in  those  cases  where  leadership  does 
not  like  each  other  - even  where  they  are  bitter  enemies  - they  must 
recognize  their  many  important  common  objectives  relative  to  the  powers  of 
their  respective  states,  and  they  must  develop  intertribal  protocols  for 
building  and  sustaining  intertribal  relations. 

In  New  York,  even  very  conservative  politicians  such  as  Alfonse  D'Amato 
have  admonished  the  Indian  leadership  for  its  disunity.  If  Indians  would 
only  come  together  first,  the  message  goes,  the  tribes  could  dictate  their 
own  formula  to  the  state.  Instead,  as  Indian  leadership  markedly  avoids 
common  strategies  on  many  important  issues,  the  state  cuts  and  pounces, 
with  a scary  ability  to  refine  its  age-old  techniques  of  divide  and 
conquer.  And  is  it  not  a sign  of  colonized  immaturity  that  American 
Indians  would  rather  trust  and  cut  deals  with  non-Indian  governments 
rather  than  themselves? 

Believe  it  that  these  currents  are  lining  up.  Believe  it  that  the  Indian 
position  in  support  of  a separate  and  sovereign  tax  base  for  Indian 
governments  is  hardly  ever  represented  in  the  regular  media.  Within  New 
York,  for  example,  the  Buffalo  News  and  other  papers  routinely  directly 
advocate  the  position  of  New  York  state  in  its  conflicts  with  any  and  all 
Indian  tribal  governments.  Yet  the  tribal  governments,  all  of  them,  from 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  (a  republic)  to  the  Onondaga  Longhouse  (a 
clan-based  government)  to  the  Oneida  traditionalist  council,  to  the 
elected  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  government  - a wide  array  of  governmental 
structures,  to  be  sure  - all  are  charged  with  meeting  the  needs  and 
demands  of  their  member-citizens,  and  all  are  charged  with  sustaining 
their  communities'  self-governments  and  expected  to  support  these  through 
successful  economic  strategies. 

New  York,  as  with  all  states  that  host  Native  tribal  enterprises  within 
their  borders  if  not  within  their  own  jurisdictions,  must  be  taught  proper 
conduct  and  procedure  with  Native  governments.  This  could  be  done 
respectfully  but  firmly,  but  only  after  a fluid  and  consistent 
conversation  among  Indian  governmental  offices  is  established  throughout 
the  state.  Intellectual  debate  must  be  encouraged  that  will  draw  out  ideas 
and  discussions  from  the  broadest  range  of  advocates  in  our  communities, 
from  the  best  research  to  the  most  practical  analyses.  The  leadership  can 
sit  in,  listen  in,  participate  at  will  or  simply  incorporate  the  range  of 
the  discussion,  but  it  would  agree  to  consider  the  currents  and  to 
consider  common  draw-the-line  points  in  negotiations  with  the  state. 

No  doubt,  there  are  honorable  people  in  the  offices  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  many  among  them  who  oppose  tribal  gaming  development  areas  are 
sincere  in  their  beliefs;  however,  they  have  objectives  that  challenge  and 
intend  to  diminish  or  even  destroy  tribal  sovereignty  as  the  inherent 
right  of  American  Indian  people  in  sustaining  their  nations.  The  state 
would  rather  not  destroy  gooses  that  lay  golden  eggs,  but  it  clearly  would 
pretend  to  own  them.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  state  sovereignty  to 
increasingly  control  Indian  jurisdictions.  Tribal  leaders  cannot  and  must 
not  lose  sight  of  this  important  line  of  demarcation. 

All  the  tribal  entities  within  any  state  stand  to  win  substantially  from 
squaring  off  with  the  state  in  as  much  unity  of  purpose  and  position  as 
possible.  No  one  would  suggest  this  can  happen  easily  anywhere,  but  let  us 
not  abdicate  the  responsibility  for  facilitating  all  such  dialogue 
anywhere  and  any  time  it  can  happen.  This  point  has  already  been  confirmed 
within  New  York,  where  concessions  on  taxes  by  out-of-state  tribes  and  the 
once  powerful  Mohawk  have  sparked  a full  frontal  assault  by  the  governor 
on  the  sovereignty  of  all  Native  nations  within  the  state. 
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Alaskans  Wary  of  Vote  on  Oil  Drilling 
By  MATT  VOLZ  Associated  Press  Writer 
The  Associated  Press 
March  18,  2005 

3UNEAU,  Alaska  The  tiny  north  coast  town  of  Kaktovik  officially  supports 
responsible  development  of  oil  and  gas.  But  many  reacted  warily  to  the 
Senate  vote  to  allow  drilling  in  their  back  yard. 

Even  with  just  284  residents,  Kaktovik  is  the  largest  town  on  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge's  coastal  plain.  Mayor  Lon  Sonsalla  said  just 
about  everyone  has  concerns  about  changes  that  could  accompany  any  work  in 
the  1.5  million-acre  stretch,  where  billions  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  are 
believed  to  rest  beneath  the  tundra. 

"We  are  now  given  notice  that  we  have  to  be  on  our  toes,"  said  the  mayor 
said . 

A scant  majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  Wednesday  to  allow  oil  and  gas 
development  on  the  state's  northern  coast. 

Sonsalla  said  his  town,  850  miles  from  luneau  and  more  than  3,000  from 
Washington,  must  have  a say  in  developing  the  rules  for  oil  and  gas  work 
in  the  refuge,  and  residents'  access  to  traditional  hunting  and  fishing 
areas  must  be  preserved. 

Fenton  Rexford,  tribal  administrator  of  the  Native  village  of  Kaktovik, 
agreed.  The  Inupiat  village's  traditional  lands  are  governed  separately 
from  the  city  of  Kaktovik. 

Rexford  said  the  tribal  government's  responsibility  is  to  protect 
traditional  hunting  and  camping  areas  and  cemeteries. 

"There's  monetary  value  and  then  there  is  value  as  far  as  subsistence 
sites,  camping  sites,  fishing  sites,"  he  said. 

Reaction  to  the  Senate  vote  by  the  state's  political  leaders  was 
enthusiastic.  For  decades,  Alaskan  politicians  have  urged  Congress  to  open 
the  refuge  to  drilling.  Those  calls  grew  louder  with  the  decline  of  oil 
moving  through  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  in  recent  years. 

Democratic  state  Sen.  Donald  Olson,  whose  district  and  includes  Kaktovik, 
is  a longtime  supporter  of  opening  the  refuge. 

"I'm  glad  that  it  passed,"  he  said.  "I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
concerns  and  issues  of  the  local  people  and  Mayor  Lon  Sonsalla  are  on  the 
front  of  our  radar  screen  so  they  are  not  overrun  by  industry." 

Gov.  Frank  Murkowski  said  he  has  no  doubts  that  oil  drilling  will  take 
place  and  he  expects  the  state  will  benefit  from  the  revenues  it  will 
share  with  the  federal  government. 

Opening  the  refuge  to  drilling  would  give  oil  companies  access  to  an 
estimated  10.4  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil,  according  to  the  U.S. 

Geological  Survey. 

The  Senate  still  must  pass  the  budget  package  in  which  the  proposal  was 
included.  The  House  must  take  up  the  issue  in  an  energy  package. 

"It's  like  winning  one  skirmish  in  a bigger  battle,"  said  Republican 
state  House  Majority  Leader  John  Coghill. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Americans  decry  Alaska  exploration  ruling 
March  18,  2005 

There  has  been  an  angry  reaction  from  native  Americans  in  Alaska  to  the 
decision  by  the  United  States  Senate  to  open  up  a remote  wildlife  refuge 
to  oil  drilling. 

The  Senators  voted  narrowly  to  allow  exploration  in  the  Alaska  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

This  has  long  been  a key  part  of  President  Bush's  energy  plan  as  a means 
to  reduce  US  reliance  on  imports. 

Luci  Beach,  of  the  local  American  Indian  tribe,  says  the  area  is  home  to 
caribou,  migratory  birds  and  other  wildlife. 

"Sixty  to  70  per  cent  of  our  diet  comes  from  the  land  and  caribou  is  one 
of  the  primary  animals  that  we  depend  on  for  sustenance,"  he  said. 

"For  us  this  is  a human  rights  issue  and  it's  a basic  Aboriginal  human 
rights  issue." 
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Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Poll  Shows  Opposite  Results  of  2003  OHA  Poll  on 
Public  Support  for  Akaka  Bill 

Hawaii's  Top  Government  Officials  Should  Not  Be  Citing  2003  Poll,  Which  is 
Inherently  Biased 
By  Earl  Arakaki 
March  18,  2005 

A poll  just  comleted  by  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  asked  readers  to  vote 
on  whether  they  support  the  Akaka  Bill,  or  Native  Hawaiian  Recognition 
Bill,  which  is  now  being  pushed  forward  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

See  the  poll  at  http://starbulletin.com/poll/index.html 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  specifically  asks:  "The  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  has  approved  the  Akaka  bill  for  a vote  by  the  full 
Senate.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Akaka  bill  become  law?" 

The  final  vote  tally  reflects  the  only  real  opinion  of  Hawaii's  people 
and,  so  far,  stands  as  the  only  true  vote  ever  taken  on  this  controversial 
subject . 

Of  the  1,751  votes  received,  436  or  24.9  percent,  said  "Yes"  they 
support  the  Akaka  Bill,  while  1,301  people  or  74.30  percent  said  "No"  they 
don't  support  it  (14  votes  were  not  counted). 

These  results  are  completely  the  opposite  of  the  survey  taken  by  OHA  in 
2003  on  the  same  subject  --  a poll  inherently  flawed  because  it  was  funded 
by  the  state  through  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  (OHA),  an  agency 
lobbying  Congress  for  the  bill. 

The  2003  survey  conducted  by  a local  firm.  Ward  Research,  often  is  cited 
as  the  prevailing  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Ward/OHA  poll  also  is  used  by  Hawaii's  Gov.  Linda  Lingle  and  other 
Akaka  bill  supporters  in  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Congress  --  tesimony 
given  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ago. 

The  poll  also  is  cited  by  Lt.  Gov.  Aiona  in  recent  opinion  pieces 
published  in  Hawaii  Reporter  and  other  local  publications  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

Besides  being  potentially  biased  because  of  its  funding  source,  the  OHA 


poll  was  flawed  and  should  not  have  been  used  officially  to  report 
Hawaii's  citizens  concerning  the  Akaka  bill. 

For  instance,  the  survey  asks  "Have  you  heard  of  the  Hawaiian  Federal 
Recognition  Bill,  also  known  as  the  "Akaka-Stevens  bill". 

Among  Hawaiians,  72  percent  had,  while  27  percent  had  not.  Among  non- 
Hawaiians  58  percent  knew  of  the  Akaka  Bill,  while  41  percent  had  not.  And 
yet  the  survey  continued  to  ask  questions  about  the  Akaka  Bill  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  person  being  polled  had  even  heard  of  the 
proposal . 

In  addition,  the  questions  in  the  OHA  poll  were  leading  and  misleading. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  question:  "Do  you  believe  that  Hawaiians 
should  have  the  ceded  lands  returned  to  them?"  This  question  leads  the 
respondent  to  believe  ceded  lands  were  "stolen,"  and  who  wouldn't  return 
something  that  was  "stolen." 

The  fact  is  the  lands  were  not  stolen  and  in  fact  could  never  be 
returned  to  anyone  because  they  belong  to  all  of  us  in  Hawaii  regardless 
of  race. 

That  aside,  obviously,  the  OHA  survey  is  biased  toward  the  results 
desired  and  not  a true  survey  of  Hawaii's  people. 

Top  government  officials,  like  our  governor  and  congressmen,  should  not 
be  using  the  information  from  the  OHA  survey,  saying  "the  people  of  Hawaii 
of  all  ethnicity  support  the  Akaka  bill." 

It  is  just  not  true. 

The  same  OHA  poll  by  Ward  Research  cites;  "There  appears  to  be  broad 
support  in  both  camps  for  federal  recognition.  In  the  non-Hawaiian 
population  however,  no  consensus  exist  relative  to  Hawaiians  only  programs, 
entitlements  and  a future  Hawaiian  government.  Clearly  non-Hawaiians  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  creation  of  a Hawaiian  nation  in  the  near 
future. " 

This  part  of  the  poll  is  never  mentioned. 

The  Akaka  bill  is  likely  to  be  the  most  social  changing  action  taken  in 
Hawaii  since  the  Great  Mehele  of  1848.  The  bill  will  divide  United  States 
citizens  in  Hawaii  into  two  groups  Hawaiians,  those  with  at  least  one  drop 
of  Hawaiian  blood  and  non-Hawaiians,  those  without  the  favored  blood 
quantum  established  by  the  bill.  In  the  future  it  will  permit  "Hawaiians" 
to  establish  land  bases  similar  to  American  Indians  and  to  build 
businesses  that  do  not  pay  federal  or  state  taxes  that  will  drive  all 
other  small  business  into  bankruptcy. 

With  the  proper  "campaign  contributions"  to  federal  and  state 
politicians,  they  will  be  able  to  open  up  casinos,  taking  away  money  from 
the  tourist  industry  resorts  and  shops.  If,  as  our  elected  officials  lead 
us  to  believe  that  a majority  of  Hawaii's  citizens  of  all  races  support 
the  Akaka  Bill,  why  isn't  there  a bill  to  hold  a referendum  on  this 
subject  rather  than  taking  the  word  of  flawed  survey  paid  for  an  directed 
by  the  same  organization  that  sees  it's  very  existence  dependant  on  the 
passage  of  this  bill? 

What  is  the  state  so  afraid  of  . . . the  truth?  Earl  Arakaki  is  a resident 
of  Ewa  Beach  in  Hawaii.  He  can  be  reached  via  email  at 
mailto: arakakie003@hawaii . rr . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Hawaii  Reporter,  Inc. 
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Akaka  bill  violates  international  law 

We  ku'e  (reject)  the  Akaka  bill  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  in  U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  66(1)  on 
Dec.  14,  1946,  placed  our  homeland,  Ka  Pae  'aina  (Hawai'i),  on  the  U.N. 

List  of  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  eligible  for  decolonization; 

Whereas,  we,  descendants  of  the  nationals  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
independent  state  founded  in  1810,  who  thrived  in  Ka  Pae  'aina  prior  to 
the  unlawful  United  States  military  invasion  of  1893,  and  U.S.  military 
occupation  and  purported  annexation  in  1898,  in  violation  of  treaties  and 


international  law,  have  not  been  afforded  the  opportunity,  unlike  the 
peoples  of  other  territories  named  on  the  said  U.N.  List,  to  exercise  our 
full  right  of  self-determination  under  international  law,  including  the 
option  of  full  independence; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  itself  formally  recognized,  in  U.S.  Congress 
Joint  Apology  Resolution  (PL  103-150)  signed  by  U.S.  President  William  3. 
Clinton  on  Nov.  23,  1993,  that  we  kanaka  maoli  people,  who  constituted  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nationals  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  in  1893- 
1898,  have  never  directly  relinquished  our  inherent  sovereignty  nor  our 
national  lands  to  the  United  States; 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  kanaka  maoli  and  other  Hawaiian  kingdom 
national  descendants,  hereby  respectfully  request  his  excellency  the 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Kofi  Annan,  and  call  upon  her 
excellency  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  Ms.  Condoleezza 
Rice,  to  inform  U.S.  Senate  President  Richard  Cheney  that  the  U.S. 

Senate's  consideration  of  the  Akaka  bill  (the  Native  Hawaiian  Government 
Reorganization  Act  of  2005),  which  purports  to  determine  our  political 
status,  which  we  alone  may  determine,  is  a serious  breach  of  international 
law,  such  that  the  U.S.  Senate  must  immediately  cease  and  desist  from 
considering  said  bill  any  further. 

Kekuni  Blaisdell,  Kihei  Soli  Niheu,  Terrilee  Napua  Keko'olani,  Puanani 
Rogers,  Foster  Kekahuna  Ampong  and  Baron  K.F.  Ching 
Copyright  c.  2005  Hawaii  Reporter,  Inc. 
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Ecuador  tribes  vow  to  fight  oil  threat 
By  Michael  Voss 

BBC  News,  Amazon  basin,  Ecuador 

One  of  South  America's  poorest  countries,  Ecuador,  is  believed  to  be 
sitting  on  huge  untapped  reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 

Much  of  it,  though,  lies  beneath  remote  areas  of  the  Amazon  rainforest. 

Now  the  indigenous  people  of  the  region  are  starting  to  organise 
themselves  politically  in  a bid  to  keep  the  oilmen  out  of  their  ancestral 
homes . 

In  global  oil  terms,  Ecuador  is  a relatively  small  player.  But  revenues 
from  its  existing  Amazon  oil  reserves  are  critical  in  keeping  the 
country's  economy  afloat. 

Now,  with  the  country  sitting  on  huge  potential  new  reserves,  there  is 
enormous  pressure  to  expand  production. 

Ancestral  land 

The  difficulty  is  that  much  of  it  lies  beneath  pristine  virgin 
rainforests  which  are  legally  designated  indigenous  tribal  territories. 

In  1999  the  government  sold  exploration  rights  in  two  areas,  known  as 
Blocks  23  and  24,  which  are  at  the  heart  of  Indian  reserves  - without 
consulting  the  tribes  involved. 

Six  years  later  and  exploration  has  yet  to  get  under  way. 

There  are  three  indigenous  peoples  living  within  these  Blocks:  the 
Achuar,  Shuar  and  Kichwa  peoples.  Each  has  set  up  political  organisations 
to  help  keep  the  oilmen  out  of  their  territories. 

Milton  Carrera  is  president  of  the  Achuar,  a tribe  of  about  5,000  people 
living  in  one  of  the  remotest  areas  of  the  rainforest,  near  the  border 
with  Peru. 

Last  year  he  travelled  to  the  US  to  picket  shareholder  meetings. 

His  is  a life  that  straddles  two  worlds.  When  we  met  he  was  dressed  in 


neatly  pressed  trousers  and  shirt  with  a colourful  traditional  headband 
made  of  toucan  feathers,  his  face  painted  with  intricate  designs. 

"The  indigenous  territories  are  our  ancestral  lands,"  he  told  me. 

"We  were  here  thousands  of  years  before  Christopher  Columbus  arrived. 

The  land  can't  be  touched,  it's  our  inalienable  right." 

History  of  destruction 

One  reason  that  there  is  such  bitter  opposition  to  the  plans  is  that 
Ecuador's  original  Amazon  oilfields  have  left  a legacy  of  deforestation 
and  environmental  damage. 

The  American  company  Texaco  first  discovered  oil  in  Ecuador  40  years  ago. 

Now,  almost  15  years  since  it  pulled  out  of  the  country,  the  company  - 
which  has  become  ChevronTexaco  - is  facing  a multi-billion-dollar  lawsuit 
there . 

The  company  is  on  trial,  accused  of  using  outdated  technology  which 
contaminated  the  soil  and  water  systems,  causing  widespread  health 
problems . 

ChevronTexaco  denies  the  charges,  claiming  that  it  carried  out  an 
effective  clean-up  programme  before  leaving  the  country. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  case,  those  in  the  southern  Amazon  basin 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  let  the  oil  companies  in. 

"We  know  that  here  in  Ecuador  the  industry  has  had  a significant 
environmental  impact,"  said  an  Achuar  leader,  Santiago  Kawarin. 

"It's  had  a cultural  impact  too,  creating  all  sorts  of  social  problems 
for  indigenous  communities.  That  is  why  from  the  very  beginning  we  have 
said  No,  we  won't  work  with  the  oilmen." 

Debt  burden 

The  Achuar  have  legal  title  to  the  land  but  under  Ecuador's  constitution 
the  state  has  sole  right  to  anything  beneath  the  soil  - in  other  words  all 
mineral  rights. 

Bill  Twist  is  the  founder  of  the  Pachamama  Alliance,  which  works  with 
indigenous  Amazonian  groups  on  issues  such  as  land  rights  and  sustainable 
development,  and  believes  the  country  is  under  enormous  international 
pressure  to  maximise  oil  production. 

"The  main  external  pressure  comes  from  Ecuador's  foreign  debt,"  Mr  Twist 
said . 

"It  is  completely  indebted,  has  no  chance  of  paying  it  off  and  is  under 
tremendous  pressure  from  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  continue  to 
expand  the  oil  frontier  into  the  Amazon  region." 

Oil  sales  account  for  about  a quarter  of  GDP  and  according  to  the  former 
Minister  of  Energy  Rene  Ortiz,  who  is  now  president  of  the  country's 
Petroleum  Industry  Association,  the  oil  revenues  go  towards  paying  for 
both  state  sector  salaries  and  a significant  amount  of  the  national  debt. 

He  fears  that  with  Ecuador's  oil  sector  has  been  gridlocked  by  the 
Texaco  trial  and  the  Indian  opposition. 

"The  oil  sector  is  paralysed  because  the  government  has  been  unable  to 
put  together  a bidding  round  for  the  last  10  years  or  sign  any  new 
contracts  for  exploration  and  production  for  the  past  five  years,"  Mr 
Ortiz  said. 

Violence  looms 

Now  there  are  fears  that  the  conflict  could  become  militarised. 

Already  there  have  been  clashes  with  the  army  in  Kichwa  territory,  while 
in  a separate  incident,  a group  of  oil  exploration  workers  were  kidnapped 
and  held  for  several  days  by  the  Achuar. 

Today  there  is  talk  of  sending  in  seismic  testing  teams  in  under 
military  escort. 

The  indigenous  groups  say  they  will  challenge  this  through  legal 
channels,  and  have  already  taken  their  case  to  the  Inter-American  Court  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  United  Nations. 

However,  if  that  fails,  the  groups  say  they  are  prepared  to  fight  to 
protect  their  land. 

Copyright  c.  2005  BBC. 
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Tribe  negotiating  with  county  to  cross-deputize  officers 
By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
March  16,  2005 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Chairman  William  "Allen"  Talks  About  announced  Tuesday, 
"We're  in  the  process  of  bringing  in  the  parties  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
and  we'll  do  that  because  we  don't  have  the  funding  here."  The  Tribal 
Chairman  said  a tribal  resolution  is  in  the  works  to  permit  officers 
working  for  the  Glacier  County  Sheriff's  Department  to  be  cross-deputized 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Fie  said  he  plans  to  hold  a series  of  public 
meetings  "to  inform  the  public,  the  tribal  members,  that  we  want  to 
implement  this  plan." 

Talks  About  said  Blackfeet  country  is  currently  being  patrolled  by  10 
police  officers,  all  of  whom  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "When 
you  think  about  the  shifts,  that  means  there's  only  three,  four  guys  out 
there,  24/7,  and  that's  the  reason  we're  doing  this.  The  people  in  the 
outlying  communities  are  concerned  and  we're  concerned  for  them." 

Funding  is  the  major  roadblock  to  the  Tribe's  reassuming  control  of  law 
enforcement  in  Blackfeet  country  immediately,  said  Talks  About.  Fie  added, 
"The  Tribe  is  in  the  process  of  getting  funding  for  our  own  police 
officers,  too.  But  now  this  is  a state  of  emergency  without  enough 
officers  to  do  the  job.  Later  on,  maybe  we  can  bring  it  back  and  revisit 
it,  but  now  we  don't  have  the  funds  to  do  it." 

Asked  about  concerns  over  outsiders  enforcing  the  law  on  the  Reservation 
Talks  About  said  tribal  members  will  be  tried  in  Tribal  Court  for  any 
arrests.  Fie  also  noted  the  presence,  already,  of  law  enforcement  officers 
living  on  the  Reservation,  but  currently  being  prevented  from  doing  their 
jobs.  "The  sheriff  says,  'I  live  in  East  Glacier,  and  when  I see  a crime, 
we  have  to  do  something  as  a law  enforcement  person.'  That's  his  job,  and 
that's  what  we  like  to  hear,  somebody  enforcing  criminal  laws,"  Talks 
About  concluded. 

A schedule  of  community  meetings  is  set  to  be  advertised  in  the  near 
future. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Group  sues  university  over  Indian  mascot 
Associated  Press 
March  16,  2005 

CFIICAGO  - Opponents  of  University  of  Illinois  mascot  Chief  Illiniwek 
filed  a lawsuit  against  the  school's  trustees  Tuesday,  claiming  the  figure 
perpetuates  a racial  stereotype. 

In  its  suit,  filed  in  Cook  County  Circuit  Court,  the  Illinois  Native 
American  Bar  Association  and  two  individuals  seek  to  force  the  school  to 
stop  using  the  Chief  as  its  sports  mascot. 

"The  use  of  this  mascot  is  outrageous,  it's  been  going  on  way  too  long 


and  it  should  come  to  an  end/'  said  Kim  Edward  Cook,  association  president. 
"We've  tried  for  a long  time  to  work  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  them  to  recognize 
that  the  use  of  the  Chief  Illiniwek  is  a racial  stereotype  and  is  damaging 
to  all  Native  Americans." 

The  Chief  is  a 78-year-old  tradition  in  which  a student  dresses  in 
buckskins  and  headdress  and  dances  at  sports  events. 

The  suit  alleges  the  mascot  violates  Indians'  rights  under  state  law  and 
violates  the  board's  own  policies  against  discrimination. 

In  a statement  issued  Tuesday,  the  university  said  it  is  not  violating 
any  discrimination  laws  or  its  own  anti-discrimination  policies. 

"University  counsel  will  thoroughly  review  the  plaintiffs'  suit  and 
respond  appropriately,"  the  statement  said.  "Meantime,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  continues  to  move  forward  with  its  process  aimed  at  reaching  a 
consensus  conclusion  to  the  Chief  Illiniwek  issue." 

The  Chief  has  been  a divisive  issue  at  the  school  for  years.  Supporters 
say  the  mascot  is  a symbol  of  reverence  for  the  contribution  of  American 
Indians  to  Illinois  history  while  opponents  say  it  is  racially  offensive 
and  demeaning. 

Last  year,  the  board  approved  a resolution  celebrating  American  Indian 
culture  at  its  flagship  Champaign-Urbana  campus  in  hopes  of  breaking  the 
contentious  stalemate. 

Critics  said  the  move  did  nothing  to  resolve  the  debate. 

Stephen  Naranjo,  a University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  student,  and  Roger 
Fontana,  a Champaign  resident,  also  are  listed  as  plaintiffs  in  the  suit. 

"(Naranjo)  feels  embarrassed  about  his  heritage  being  reduced  to  a 
halftime  sporting  event  entertainment,"  the  suit  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Noted  Peltier  foe  expected  to  announce  retirement 
March  16,  2005 

Rep.  Henry  Hyde  (R-Illinois) , one  of  imprisoned  American  Indian  Movement 
activist  Leonard  Peltier's  biggest  foes  in  Congress,  is  expected  to 
announce  his  retirement  in  a matter  of  weeks.  The  Washington  Post  reports. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Hyde  worked  with 
former  FBI  director  Louis  J.  Freeh  to  oppose  Peltier's  bid  for  executive 
clemency.  They  wrote  letters  urging  President  Clinton  and  former  U.S. 
attorney  general  Janet  Reno  not  to  release  Peltier  from  prison.  Freeh  also 
organized  an  FBI  protest  to  the  White  House. 

Peltier  is  serving  two  life  sentences  for  the  murders  of  two  FBI  agents 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  Dune  1975. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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sentencing  guidelines.  Indians  sentenced  under  these  guidelines  may 
receive  much  longer  prison  sentences  than  comparable  convictions  in  state 


counts  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  crime  occurred  on  a federal 
reservation  and  thus  was  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts. 

http://www.billingsgazette.com/03/19/build/ st ate/ 25 -sentencing-gd lines . inc 

Federal  justice  system  adjusts  to  advisory  sentencing  guidelines 
By  CLAIR  JOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  19,  2005 

When  a Lame  Deer  man  appeared  recently  in  federal  court  for  sentencing 
on  a sex  offense,  his  attorney  argued  that  he  should  get  about  the  same 
sentence  he  would  get  in  state  court  - four  to  five  years  in  prison. 

The  defendant  was  facing  seven  to  10  years  under  the  federal  sentencing 
guidelines  because  federal  court  has  jurisdiction  for  felonies  committed 
in  Indian  Country. 

Attorney  Robert  Kelleher  Jr.  argued  for  a shorter  sentence,  citing  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  rulings  in  January  that  made  the  guidelines  advisory  and 
gave  federal  judges  more  discretion.  Before  the  rulings,  judges  had  to 
follow  the  guidelines,  which  also  limited  arguments  that  attorneys  could 
make  for  shorter  sentences. 

The  high  court  rulings  left  "a  wide  open  field,"  Kelleher  argued. 

But  the  judge  didn't  agree.  Senior  U.S.  District  Judge  Jack  Shanstrom 
sentenced  the  man  to  7-1/2  years  in  prison. 

How  much  latitude  judges  will  use  in  sentencing  in  the  wake  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  fear  that  Congress  may 
take  away  the  newfound  discretion  through  legislation;  some  worry  that 
more  judicial  discretion  will  lead  to  unequal  sentences  for  similar  crimes. 

In  Billings,  the  rulings  got  a mixed  reception  from  those  in  the  justice 
system. 

"This  is  a sea  change,"  Kelleher  said.  "On  a national  scope,  it's 
seismic,  it's  major."  But  on  the  local  scene,  he  said,  sentencing  has 
remained  business  as  usual. 

"I  like  what  they  did,"  said  U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Cebull.  But 
while  he  may  have  more  discretion,  Cebull  said  judges  should  give  "great 
weight"  to  the  guidelines. 

U.S.  Attorney  Bill  Mercer  was  more  cautious.  "I  think  the  whole  question 
of  disparity  is  one  we  need  to  worry  about,"  he  said. 

Congress  enacted  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  in  1984  to  reduce  the 
disparity  in  sentences  given  defendants  who  committed  similar  crimes  and 
had  similar  criminal  records. 

The  act  established  a guideline  system  of  calculations  that  consider  a 
defendant's  crime  and  criminal  history  to  come  up  with  a sentencing  range. 
Judges  usually  issue  sentences  within  those  ranges,  but  can  go  outside  the 
range  to  order  more  or  less  prison  time. 

The  legality  of  the  federal  guidelines  came  into  question  last  year  in  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  a Washington  state  case,  Blakely  v. 

Washington.  There,  the  high  court  ruled  that  Washington  state's  sentencing 
guidelines  were  unconstitutional  because  a judge,  not  a jury,  determined 
facts  in  the  case  that  increased  the  defendant's  sentence. 

In  the  federal  system,  too,  juries  determine  guilt  or  innocence,  but 
judges  make  factual  findings  that  affect  prison  time,  such  as  the  quantity 
of  drugs  involved  in  a crime,  the  number  of  victims  in  a fraud  or  whether 
the  defendant  was  a leader  or  minor  player. 

Although  the  high  court  said  its  Blakely  ruling  did  not  affect  the 
federal  guidelines,  the  ruling  created  confusion  throughout  the  federal 
system  as  judges  and  appellate  courts  took  conflicting  positions  on 
whether  the  ruling  did  apply. 

After  Blakely,  Cebull  adopted  the  defensive  practice  of  routinely 
imposing  two  sentences  for  criminal  defendants:  one  using  the  mandatory 
guidelines  and  an  alternative,  but  identical,  sentence  using  the 
guidelines  as  advisory. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sought  to  end  the  confusion  caused  by  Blakely.  In 
a pair  of  rulings  issued  Jan.  12,  the  court  said  the  mandatory  federal 
guideline  system  violated  a defendant's  constitutional  right  to  a jury 
trial  under  the  Sixth  Amendment  and  ruled  the  guidelines  advisory. 


The  high  count  also  said  the  new  standard  for  appeal  is  whether  a 
sentence  was  "reasonable." 

The  effect  of  the  decisions  was  to  give  judges  more  sentencing 
discretion . 

Prosecutor 

Mercer,  who  is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  advisory 
committee  on  sentencing  guidelines,  said  Congress,  in  passing  the 
Sentencing  Reform  Act  in  1984,  wanted  those  who  make  decisions  on 
punishment  to  consider  the  same  factors. 

"The  opinion  takes  that  principle  and  eliminates  it,"  Mercer  said  of  the 
court's  January  rulings.  "One  would  assume  we  will  see  different  outcomes. 

In  2001,  Mercer  said,  judges  departed  downward  from  the  guidelines  in 
about  one-third  of  all  cases  involving  possession  of  child  pornography. 

The  departures  suggest  what  may  happen  with  advisory  guidelines,  he  said. 

Mercer  added  that  facts  about  a defendant  that  were  prohibited  or 
discounted  by  the  guidelines  in  calculating  a sentence  now  can  be 
considered  under  advisory  guidelines. 

"Every  defense  lawyer  is  going  to  have  some  reason  why  their  guy  or 
woman  really  should  not  go  to  prison,"  he  said.  Factors  like  a bad 
childhood,  drug  or  alcohol  addiction  or  age  were  not  to  be  considered  with 
the  mandatory  system.  "Those  are  exactly  the  things  that  will  lead  to 
disparity,"  Mercer  said. 

The  Justice  Department  credits  the  mandatory  guideline  system  with 
driving  the  national  crime  rate  to  a 30-year  low  and  creating  a system 
where  people  are  held  accountable,  Mercer  said. 

"It's  our  position  the  guidelines  had  a lot  to  do  with  that,"  he  said. 

Defense  attorney 

Kelleher,  an  attorney  in  private  practice  who  usually  has  10  or  more 
active  federal  criminal  cases  at  any  time,  looks  at  the  "big  picture" 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

With  the  guidelines.  Congress  limited  judges'  ability  to  exercise 
discretion,  Kelleher  said.  And  the  Justice  Department  directed  prosecutors 
to  report  judges  who  depart,  creating  a chilling  effect  on  leniency. 

The  latest  ruling  on  the  guidelines  is  the  judicial  branch  reasserting 
its  authority,  Kelleher  said,  so  "the  judges  can  be  judges." 

Disparity  in  sentencing  is  not  a good  thing,  Kelleher  said,  but  the 
latitude  to  tailor  a sentence  to  a defendant's  situation  is. 

"I  think  it's  healthy  for  the  judicial  branch  to  have  more  latitude  and 
discretion.  Our  federal  judges  are  experienced  and  competent  and  that's 
what  they're  getting  paid  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  trust  judges  to  be 
more  judicial." 

While  Kelleher  lauds  the  rulings'  significance  on  a national  level,  they 
are  a mixed  blessing  from  his  perspective  as  a defense  attorney. 

Kelleher  advises  clients  that  there  is  more  latitude  to  argue  for  less 
time.  But  there  also  is  a chance  that  a judge  will  go  the  other  direction. 

In  a recent  sentencing  of  an  illegal  alien  represented  by  Kelleher, 
Cebull  departed  upward  from  the  advisory  range.  The  judge  sentenced  the 
man,  who  had  14  prior  deportations,  at  the  top  of  the  new  range,  which  was 
four  years  and  three  months  in  prison. 

Kelleher  is  appealing  the  sentence.  He  knew  an  upward  departure  was 
possible,  but  it  went  higher  than  he  expected.  "But  it  occurred  to  me  the 
judge  had  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  20  years,"  the  statutory  maximum, 
he  said. 

The  guidelines,  Kelleher  said,  continue  to  recognize  a fundamental 
aspect  of  punishment,  which  is  that  defendants  get  less  time  if  they  plead 
guilty  and  take  responsibility.  "That  is  an  ancient  common  law  concept," 
Kelleher  said.  Plea  agreements  will  still  offer  that  incentive,  he  said, 
and  "in  a lot  of  cases,  that's  the  best  you  can  do." 

On  the  bench 

Judge  Cebull  said  he  doesn't  believe  the  court's  rulings  allow  judges 
unlimited  discretion,  although  some  judges  might  like  that. 

"In  the  perfect  world,  so  would  I,"  Cebull  said.  "I  would  much  rather 


have  some  discretion  in  a meaningful  way  in  the  rare,  but  appropriate, 
cases  than  not  have  any  discretion  at  all." 

Cebull  said  he  is  concerned  about  returning  to  the  "old  days"  when,  in 
society's  view,  sentences  were  "grossly  unsatisfactory." 

"The  only  way  to  avoid  gross  disparity  in  sentencing  is  for  judges  to 
apply  some  uniform  measure,"  he  said.  The  guidelines,  he  said,  are  "the 
only  measure  we  have"  and  reflect  what  society  considers  is  reasonable 
punishment . 

Cebull  also  is  concerned  that  Congress  may  become  so  fearful  of  judicial 
discretion  that  it  will  enact  minimum  mandatory  sentences  for  every  crime 
on  the  books. 

"If  that  happens,  you  could  almost  put  monkeys  on  the  bench,"  the  judge 
said . 

Congress  should  "sit  back  and  relax  and  give  judges  a chance,"  Cebull 
said.  Congress  will  find  that  judges  will  do  their  jobs,  exercise 
discretion  appropriately  and  impose  sentences  that  most  members  of  society 
agree  are  reasonable,  he  said. 

Cebull  predicted  that  departures  will  be  rare.  When  they  do  occur, 
judges  will  have  to  specify  their  reasons.  A sentence  runs  a greater  risk 
of  being  found  unreasonable  on  appeal  if  there  is  no  explanation  for  it, 
he  said. 

Asked  if  he  thought  defense  attorneys  will  seek  shorter  sentences  using 
reasons  once  prohibited  under  the  mandatory  guidelines,  Cebull  said:  "Only 
if  they  have  some  reason  to  think  they  will  work." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

-  "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Monday,  21  March,  2005  02:11  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  21-27 

MALAKI 

March 

Nana 

21 

Let  me  be  like  the  dolphin  --  joyous  in  the  knowledge  of  my  freedom! 

22 

The  sun's  light  brings  new  life  --  the  moon's  glow,  renewal. 

23 

In  each  of  us  dwells  the  fountainhead  of  greatness. 

24 

The  creative  source  is  also  the  source  of  life. 

25 

Each  of  us  must  aspire  to  the  heights  of  our  own  abilities. 

26 

Our  spirits  are  reborn  in  the  land. 

27 

What  benefits  the  Earth,  ka  honua,  benefits  all  life. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

-  "RE:  Rustywire:  The  Spring"  
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From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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The  Spring 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

I stood  with  my  grandson,  I am  an  old  man  and  we  came  to  my  spot  on  this 
mountain  top.  I have  been  here  many  times  and  with  me,  all  those  that  have 
come  before  have  taken  a little  of  their  vision  and  shared  it  with  me. 

I can  see  far  and  it  is  pretty,  clear  across  the  valley  and  all  the 
places  there.  My  sight  is  not  so  good  but  I know  it  looks  the  same,  it  is 
beautiful . 

My  great  grandson  has  helped  me  to  this  spot.  I can  not  remember  his 
name,  but  he  looks  a little  like  me  when  I was  his  age.  His  body  is  young 
and  strong.  He  helped  to  stand  tall  and  erect.  I told  him  the  story  of  his 
fathers  and  how  we  had  survived  to  bring  him  life.  His  eyes  are  bright, 
wide  and  innocent.  He  listens  patiently  to  the  rambling  talk  of  an  old  man 

Look  over  there,  that  is  the  place  I have  spoken  about,  it  is  a spring. 
There  you  will  find  fresh  cold  water.  When  you  are  thirsty  you  can  take  a 
drink  and  wash  yourself  on  a hot  day.  You  can  lie  down  next  to  it  on  the 
grass,  soft  earth  and  enjoy  the  day. 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  I can't  see  it. 

I can  not  see  so  clearly,  but  I know  it  is  there.  I tell  him  how  it  sits 
against  the  mountain,  how  the  earth  is  cracked  there  and  a small  stream 
flows  into  a pool,  somehow  made  through  time.  My  vision  is  not  that  good. 

I tell  him  how  it  has  always  looked. 

There  is  nothing  there,  Shi  Che'  (honored  grandfather)  There  is  only  a 
road  and  an  oil  well. 

Oh,  yes,  I remember.  The  tribe  was  having  a hard  time  and  so  the  need 
for  money  was  great,  those  were  tough  times. 

Someone  needed  the  water  to  put  back  into  the  earth  to  bring  up  oil  way 
down  there,  below.  My  spring  is  no  more. 

Where  have  we  gone  with  these  things  my  grandson,  I am  sorry  it  is  not 
here  for  you. 

I didn't  take  care  of  it  like  I should  have  and  now  it  is  gone.  I can't 
remember  all  that  was  here,  but  yet  some  of  these  things  are  gone. 

Remember  there  was  a time  when  it  was  there  and  that  it  refreshed  us  so. 
I wish  I could  give  you  a drink. 

How  is  it  so  that  this  water  is  gone  forever.  Who  can  take  away  water, 
but  yet  it  is  so.  The  grass  is  gone  and  so  is  the  quiet  spot.  I stand  here 
and  those  behind  me  in  the  shadows,  my  fathers  weep  and  so  I find  myself 
standing  with  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks.  I feel  old  and  tired  and  my 
soul  hungers  for  what  was  once  ours.  My  heart  cries  our  a mourning  song 
for  the  morning  dove,  the  plants,  the  mountain  tobacco  and  the  quiet  times 
that  are  no  more. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Spiritdove  Poem:  City  Streets/Country  Roads"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia(3whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Poem:  City  Streets/Country  Roads 

City  Streets/Country  Roads 
by  Lynda  "Spiritdove"  Imburgia 

City  streets  hard,  lifeless 

Air  polluted 

Noise  deafening 

Fast  paced 

Materialistic 

Tiny  little  flower 
Breaks  free  of  cement 
Grows  despite  location 
Brave  individual 
Strong  spirit 


Country  Roads  soft,  full  of  life 

Clean,  fresh  air 

Peaceful,  quiet 

Slow  paced 

Genuine 

Flowers  everywhere 
Singing,  dancing  freedom 
Growing  in  harmony 
Family  of  individuals 
Joyous  spirits 

Find  the  right  path! 

Reunite!  Come  Home! 

Let  us  walk  together  in  Beauty! 

Copyright  c.  2000,  Spiritdove,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Willamina  to  offer  Chinook  immersion 
By  PAUL  DAQUILANTE 
Of  the  News-Register 
March  17,  2005 

GRAND  RONDE  - The  Willamina  School  District  and  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribe  are 
close  to  agreement  on  the  launching  of  a Chinook  language  immersion 
program  for  first-  and  second-graders.  Superintendent  Gus  Forster  said. 

Forster  said  the  curriculum  would  be  offered  to  between  15  and  20 
district  students.  He  said  enrollment  will  be  open  to  tribal  and  nontribal 
members . 

The  Chinooks  were  once  a strong  tribe  with  related  bands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Cascade 
Mountains . 

Until  recently,  however,  Chinook  jargon,  also  known  as  Chinuk-wawa,  was 
almost  extinct. 

Interest  has  rebounded  in  recent  years.  The  tribe  is  now  trying  to  make 
it  the  language  of  the  future. 

Tony  Johnson,  who  teaches  in  the  tribe's  education  center,  is  working 
with  the  district  to  create  the  program,  Forster  told  the  school  board  at 
its  Monday  night  meeting  at  the  middle  school. 

Johnson  has  worked  with  Portland  linguist  Henry  Zenk  to  create  a written 
Chinuk-wawa  alphabet.  He  has  also  designed  a computer  program  so  Chinuk- 
wawa  characters  can  be  typed. 

Meanwhile,  Johnson  has  developed  a teaching  program  that  has  become  a 
model  for  Pacific  Northwest  tribes.  Both  he  and  Zenk  are  licensed  by  the 
state  to  teach  the  language. 

"We're  committed  to  this,"  Forster  said.  "We're  getting  very  close.  It's 
going  to  be  very  interesting." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  News-Register  Publishing  Co.  McMinnville,  OR. 
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UKB  Chief  launches  language  offensive 

Wickliffe  aims  to  start  with  the  tiniest  tribal  members 

TAHLEQUAH  OK 

Naive  American  Times 

March  17,  2005 

The  new  leader  of  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  wants  to 
make  sure  the  tribe's  language  is  not  relegated  to  the  dustbin  of  history. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  is  a priority  for  George  Wickliffe-he  is  a 
certified  Cherokee  language  instructor. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Keetoowah  Cherokee  language  is  being  lost  and  it 
is  important  to  save  it,"  said  Wickliffe. 

The  tribe  reports  that  they  are  currently  outlining  plans  for  teaching 
their  language-classes  that  will  incorporate  traditional  sounds. 

Wickliffe  said  he  wants  to  teach  babies  how  to  speak  Cherokee  as  their 
first  language  and  he  has  some  ideas  on  how  to  make  this  happen. 

"One  way  to  achieve  this  is  by  providing  bi-lingual  babysitting  services 
to  mothers  who  are  serious  about  their  babies  learning  Cherokee  as  their 
first  language.  The  elders  who  speak  Cherokee  could  be  used  to  teach  the 
babies.  These  elders  would  receive  hourly  wages,  plus,  other  Cherokee 
speakers  regardless  of  age  could  be  employed  to  teach  the  babies.  By  doing 
this,  there  would  not  be  a need  for  fancy  daycare  centers,  just  a good 
place  for  Cherokee  babies  to  be  cared  for  and  taught  the  Cherokee  language 
by  fluent  Cherokee  speakers.  In  order  to  fix  the  problem  of  losing  our 
language,  we  must  start  by  teaching  our  language  where  it  will  be  most 
effective,"  said  Wickliffe. 

The  UKB  are  planning  a Cherokee  language  program  for  adults  that  will  be 
taught  by  fluent  Cherokee  speakers.  The  Keetoowah  Cherokee  language 
curriculum  will  be  made  available  at  public  schools  where  those  interested 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  see,  say,  and  write  Cherokee.  The 
tribe  says  class  schedules  will  be  released  soon.  For  more  information 
contact  (918)  431-1808. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : 12th  Annual  Tribal  Secretaries  Conference  in  April"  

Date:  Wednesday,  March  16,  2005  11:31  AM 

From:  Dawn  McKeever  [Dawn.McKeever@falmouthinstitute.com] 

Sub j : Tribal  Secretaries  Conference  in  April 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  Contact:  Cara  Curtin 

March  16,  2005  1-800-992-4489,  ext.  115 

Dynamic  Presenters  to  Speak  at  Falmouth  Institute's  Tribal  Secretaries 
Conference 

Fairfax,  VA  - TriSecl2,  Falmouth  Institute's  Twelfth  Annual  Tribal 
Secretaries  Conference,  the  country's  largest  conference  of  its  kind, 
welcomes  several  remarkable  Native  American  women  to  present  at  this 
year ' s event . 

Keynote  Speaker,  loni  Ramos,  first  woman  president  of  the  Salt  River  Pima 
Maricopa  Indian  Community,  will  kick  off  the  conference.  Ms.  Ramos  will 
engage  participants  with  a presentation  that  will  help  them  realize  their 
dreams  and  goals,  discover  how  to  achieve  them,  and  get  the  tools  needed 
to  reach  them. 

Duana  Majel-Dixon  and  Suzanne  Randall  will  join  Falmouth  for  Day  Two's 
General  Session.  Ms.  Majel-Dixon,  a member  of  the  Pauma-Yuima  Band  of 
Luiseno  Indians,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Council  of  NCAI  and  is 
a recognized  leader  and  activist  for  the  rights  of  indigenous  people.  Ms. 


Randall,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  is  a Global  Senior  Marketing  Manager  for  Accenture,  formerly 
Andersen  Consulting,  and  is  an  active  participant  in  Accenture's  Diversity 
Initiative. 

Held  in  Anaheim,  California,  home  of  Disneyland,  TriSec  12  includes  16  new 
and  updated  cutting-edge  workshops,  a high  tech  Cyber  Cafe',  Wellness  Walk, 
Tribal  Secretaries  Day  Luncheon,  and  Welcome  Reception. 

Falmouth  Institute's  Twelfth  Annual  Tribal  Secretaries  Conference  will  be 
held  April  24-27,  2005  at  the  Anaheim  Marriott  in  Anaheim,  California. 
Celebrating  its  20th  anniversary,  Falmouth  Institute  is  Indian  Country's 
oldest  and  largest  training  organization  and  is  the  publisher  of  American 
Indian  Report  and  Native  American  Law  Digest.  For  more  information  about 
the  conference,  speakers,  registration , sponsors,  and  exhibits,  call 
Falmouth  Institute  at  1-800-992-4489  or  visit  www.falmouthinstitute.com. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  
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Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


April  01-  02-  03,  2005 
Moulton,  AL 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Moulton,  AL. 

Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial  Indian  Festival  & Homecoming 

April  1st  through  3rd  , 2005 
Admission .... 

$3.00  per  day  or  $5.00  per  weekend. 

All  dancers  with  or  in  regalia  ...Free 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  ..Free 
Seniors  65  and  older  . . Free 
Handicapped  ....Free 

All  dancers.  Drums,  Singers,  Veterans,  and  Youth  groups,  and 
the  general  public  is  invited.  All  mental  health  consumers  and  their 
families  are  especially  invited  to  visit  our  "HCWC"  booth 
For  more  information  contact: 

Klieta  Bagwell  256-292-3584  email:  kbagwell@cric.org 

Number  of  vendors  20 

Number  of  food  booths... 2 

All  vendors  please  call,  write,  or  e-mail  for  applications 
e-mail  Klieta  Bagwell  at  kbagwell@cric .org 
Fax  256-292-3470 
phone  256-292-3584 

address;  CRIC,  1050  County  Road  67  : Moulton,  AL  35650 


Native  Solutions  Presents  the 
7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  23  - 24,  2005 

Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 


Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 


Saturday  10  am  to  7 pm  - Grand  Entry  11  am. 
Sunday  10  am  to  6 pm  - Grand  Entry  12  pm 


Admission : 

Adults  $5.00 

Elders  65  and  up  and  Children  12  and  under  Free 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Headman:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Headlady:  lackie  Dean 

M.C. : Gary  Smith 

A.D. : Buck  Tucker 

Head  Veteran:  Derry  'Smitty'  Smith 

All  Dancers  Welcome 

All  Drums  Welcome 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

For  more  information: 

Tony 

256-835-0120 
Mark  or  Ruth 
256-820-6315 

ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

Directions:  1-20  Exit  185  going  westbound,  turn  right  at  the  end  of 
the  exit;  take  a right  at  Shoney's.  Powwow  will  be  on  the  right  just 
past  Days  Inn. 

Vendors  By  Invitation  Only 


2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Old  Mill  Pond  Aragon,  GA. 

April  30  - May  1,  2005 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Doyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers 
Guest  Drum:  Webequie  Redstone  Singers 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Gates  Open  at  10  am 

Gate  fee  is  $2  per  person.  Under  10  Free 
Grand  Entry  at  Noon  on  Saturday  and  1 pm  on  Sunday 
Primitive  Camping  Only  - Generators  off  by  11  pm 
Pets  must  be  on  a leash. 

ALCOHOL,  DRUGS,  AND  POLITICS  STRICKLY  FORBIDDEN 


Date:  Tuesday,  March  15,  2005  6:06  PM 
From:  Glenn  Welker  [ghwelker3@comcast.net] 

Sub j : National  Powwow 

Mailing  List:  Indigenous  Peoples  Lit.  <http://www.indigenouspeople.net> 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  National  Powwow 

Actual  Location  MCI  Center,  601  F Street  NW,  Washington  D.C.  20004 
Event  Dates  August  12,  13,  14,  2005 

Event  Hours  Fri  - 10am  tol0pm;  Sat  - 10am  to  10pm;  Sun  - 10am  to  8pm 
Admission  Fee(s)  Adult:  $12 

Senior  65  yrs  & older  /Child  - 4 to  11  years:  $10 

Special  Members  Price:  $10 

Group  Rate  (25  or  more) : $10/person 

Three  day  pass:  $30 

Educational  Comp.  "Origins  and  Evolutions  of  the  Powwow" 

(more  information  to  follow  as  this  is  currently  being  developed) 

Type  of  Event  Contest  Powwow 
Prize  Purse  $100,000 


Head  Staff 

MC(s)  Wallace  Coffey  (Comanche)  OK, 

Dale  Old  Horn  (Crow)  MT 
Dason  Goodstriker  (Blood)  AB 
Head  Man:  Spike  Draper  (Navajo)  NM 
Head  Lady:  Karen  Pheasant  (Ojibway)  ONT,  CANADA 
Arena  Director  Randy  Frazier  (Shawnee  & Pottowatamie)  OK 
Randy  Medicine  Bear  (Rosebud  Sioux) 

Dance  Dudge(s)  Dim  Red  Eagle  (Lakota  & Dakota  Sioux)  CA 
Ralph  Haymond  (Pawnee  & Otoe)  OK 
Drum  Dudge(s)  Donathan  Windyboy  (Plains  Cree)  MT 

Host  North.  Drum  Midnight  Express  (Chippewa  & Sioux)  MN 
Host  South.  Drum  Yellow  Hammer  (Ponca)  OK 

Host  Contemp.Drum  Bear  Creek  (Sault  St.  Marie  Chippewa)  ONT,  CANADA 
Invited  Drums  "All  Drums  Invited" 

Vendors 

Fees  $600  (10'xl0'  space) 

$800  food  vendors  - TBD 

(not  sure  if  we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  food  vendors 
because  of  MCI  Center  restrictions) 

^Vendor  applications  will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  We  will  allow  ample  time,  approx.  2 months 
for  vendors  to  apply. 

Dustin  Giles  will  be  the  point  of  contact  for  vendors  and  he  is 
currently  taking  names  and  info  and  will  send  application  forms 
when  ready. 

General  Contact 

Number  877-830-3224  or  301-238-3023 
Email  Address  nmainationalpowwow@si.edu 

Website  www. americanindian .si.edu 

(webpage  in  development-email  announcement  to  staff  when  complete) 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  March  5,  2005 

Duly  6 - 9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  March  5,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MARCH  2005 

March  25-27,  2005:  40th  annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association 
(FIHA)  Powwow 

Location:  Savannas  Recreation  Area,  1400  Midway  Road,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
Contact:  772-337-3368,  email  flg8r@aol.com 


March  2005:  31st  Annual  Denver  March  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  CO 


Event  Detail:  Hundreds  of  Native  American  dancers  and  musicians  from 
70  or  more  tribes  gather  at  this  annual  event  to  compete  and  demonstrate 
their  talents  for  delighted  spectators,  Indian  and  non-Indian  alike. 
Besides  the  dancing  and  drumming,  there  is  plenty  of  authentic 
Native  American  food  to  sample,  and  numerous  arts  and  crafts  stalls  to 
browse. 

Contact:  303-934-8045 
APRIL  2005 

April  1-2,  2005:  5th  Annual  Contest  Scholarship  Pow-Wow 
Location:  lay  High  School  (old  gym),  Monroe  Street,  lay  OK  74346 
Event  Detail:  Special  Guest  of  Honor:  lake  Chanate,  Head  Man:  Sonny  Hawk, 
Head  Lady:  Nahyesah  Wagnon,  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  loey  Bread, 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Rob  Daugherty,  Arena  Director:  Dude  Blalock, 

Color  Guard:  Talking  Leaves  lob  Corp,  Host  Northern  Drum:  Little  Thunders 
Host  Southern  Drum:  Riverside  Boyz;  Friday  - Gourd  Dancing  6pm, 

Grand  Entry  7pm,  Contests  7-llpm,  Saturday  - 

Scholarship  Interviews  9am-Noon,  Gourd  Dancing  2-5pm,  Supper  Break  5pm, 
Gourd  Dancing  6pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm,  Contests  7-llpm; 

Two  $750  Scholarships  Will  Be  Awarded 
(guidelines  and  application  available  on  request); 

Booth  Space  Available  (call  for  application);  FREE  & OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC! 
Contact:  Wade  Blevins  or  Shari  Kamp, 
phone:  Wade  (918)  231-6378  Shari  (918)  253-6357, 
email:  jayjellybean@yahoo.com 

April  1-3,  2005:  4th  Annual  First  Nations  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Indiana  University  Field  House,  17th  Street  & Fee  Lane, 

Bloomington,  IN  47408 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Leonard  Malatare  (Salish)  of  Chicago,  AD-  TBA,  HMD-  TBA 
HLD-  Kelly  Pawnee  Dukepoo  (Hopi)  of  London,  KY, 

Flag  Bearers:  Indiana  University  ROTC  Color  Guards  of  Bloomington,  IN. 

All  Native  Drums  and  Native  Dancers  Welcome. 

Contact:  Wesley  Thomas,  PhD  (Navajo),  phone:  812-855-3862, 
email:  fniu@indiana.edu 

April  1-3,  2005:  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Locatioin:  Fort  McCoy,  FL 

Event  Detail:  Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Contact:  Michael,  phone:  513-423-8866/extl03 

April  2,  2005:  14th  Annual  Light  the  Lodge  Powwow 
Location:  Directions  on  website.  Follow  signs  to  powwow. 

University  of  Connecticut  at  Gampel  Pavilion,  Storrs,  CT 
Event  Detail:  ll:00am-5:00pm.  Grand  Entry  at  Noon  Adults:  $4, 

Students:  $3,  Seniors/Children  under  10:  $2  Vendors  welcome, 
please  call  first.  Come  take  part  in  the  Native  American  culture. 

There  will  be  drumming,  dancing,  and  singing. 

Taste  authentic  native  food  and  purchase  native  crafts! 

Contact:  Erica  Berg,  phone:  203-530-0940,  email:  erica.berg@uconn.edu 

April  2,  2005:  1st  Annual  Skykomish  Valley  Indian  Education, 
Coastal/Plains  Gathering  of  Nations 

Location:  Monroe  Dunior  High  School,  1408  West  Main  St,  Monroe,  WA  98272 
Event  Detail:  Any  and  All  Pow  Wow  goers  welcome!  Traditional  Pow  Wow! 
First  Annual  Skykomish  Valley  Indian  Education, 

Coastal/Plains  Gathering  of  Nations,  Celebrating  Tomorrow's  Leaders  Today 
Saturday,  April  2,  2005.  4:00  PM  Opening  Coastal  Ceremony,  5:00  PM  Plains 
Grand  Entry,  11:00  PM  retire  the  colors. 

Contact:  Contact  Craig  Young  or  Mars  Miller, 

Skykomish  Valley  Indian  Education, 

Family  Liaison/coordinator  at  360-793-0279, 
or  email  millerm@monroe.wednet.edu 


April  2,  2005:  4th  Annual  UCI  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Irvine,  CA 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Earl  R.  Neconie,  KIOWA,  Host  Drums-  Red  House 
Contact:  Nikishna  Myron,  phone:  949-679-2989,  email:  aisa@uci.edu 

April  2,  2005:  Westwood  High  School  2nd  Annual  Social  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mesa,  AZ 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Gary  Tahmahkera-  Comanche, 

Headlady-  Sue  Sixkiller  - Cherokee,  Pima,  Tohono  O'odham, 

MC-  Gabriel  Ayala  - Yaqui,  Host  Drums-  Atsa'  Bitte  Singers  - 
Host  Northern  Drum.  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME! 

Pow  Wow  is  on  the  Westwood  Football  Field  or  in  the  gym 
in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

Specials:  Drum  Contest,  Grass  Dance,  Chicken  Dance,  Traditional  Dance, 
Golden  Age,  Tiny  Tots,  and  more  TBA. 

Vendors:  $25  for  Crafts  and  $75  for  Food 

Contact:  Priscilla,  phone:  480-472-4643,  email:  pabarehand@mpsaz.org 

April  2,  2005:  Circle  of  Nations  Indian  Association  21st  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  University  of  Minnesota  P.E.  Center,  East  2nd  Street, 

Morris,  MN  56267 

Event  Detail:  Free  Admission.  Vendors  are  welcome. 

No  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 

Meal  will  be  provided  for  all  dancers  and  drums. 

Contact:  Lisa  Rainbow  or  Mike  Miller,  phone:  320-589-6094, 
email:  millermr@mrs.umn.edu 

April  2,  2005:  Wunk  Sheek  Annual  Traditional  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Kohl  Center-  Nicholas  Johnson  Pavilion,  Dayton  St, 

Madison,  WI  53703 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries  at  1pm  and  7pm,  Feast  at  5pm. 

Giveaway  and  Massage  Therapy  for  dancers. 

THIS  EVENT  IS  FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Contact:  Nicole  Soulier,  phone:  608-262-5169, 
email:  wunksheek0203@yahoo.com 

April  2,  2005:  26th  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  McGee  Park  Memorial  Coliseum,  San  Juan  County  Fairgrounds  H 

WY  64,  Farmington,  NM  87401 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Darwin  St.  Clair,  AD:  Lee  Williams, 

Southern  Host  Drum:  Youngbird,  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Bill  Manus, 

Color  Guards:  Southern  Ute  Veterans  Association. 

Gourd  Dancing  at  11  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  Grand  Entries  at  1 p.m.  and  7 p.m. 

Art  & Crafts  Booths  Available. 

All  Dancers,  Drums,  Royalties  and  General  Public  Welcome. 

Contact:  Claudia  Garcia,  phone:  505-566-3321/3572, 
email : garciac@sanjuancollege.edu 

April  2-3,  2005:  4th  Annual  Spirit  of  Lee  Kic  Kee  Cherokee  & 

Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Minden  Fairgrounds,  Constable  St,  Minden,  LA  71055 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Dance,  Native  vendors  & food, 
outdoor  event  bring  lawn  chairs.  Indoors  for  inclimate  weather. 

Hotels  available. 

Contact:  Charles  Turner,  phone:  318-377-4806,  email:  turnl07@bellsouth.net 

April  8-10,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Firewalker's  Legacy  Hart  Springs  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hart  Springs  Campground,  CR  344  N of  SR  26,  Trenton,  FL  32693 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum  Family  Drum,  Head  Man  - Rick  Wilson, 

Head  Lady  - Pam  Wilson,  Jr  Head  Man  - TBA,  Jr  Head  Lady  - Kristin  Berry, 
Head  Veteran  - Grandpa  Doc,  AD  - TBA.  Native  food  by  Grill  on  Wheels. 
Stories  and  Music  by  Crystal  Woman. 

Friday  is  Childrens  Day  and  Paint  the  Pony  day. 

Admission  and  parking  are  free  to  public. 

All  dancers  in  regalia  and  their  families  camp  free  Thursday  through  Sunday 


Contact:  Helen  Three  Does  Blair,  phone:  352-463-7321, 
email:  blairbulls@aol.com 

April  8-10,  2005:  Annual  Powwow  on  the  Plaza  and  Flint  Knapping 
Location:  Moundville  Archeological  Park,  Mound  Parkway, 

Moundville,  AL  35474 

Event  Detail:  Headman  Bill  lolly,  Headlady  Valerie  Cooper, 

Host  Drum  Bad  Water.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Vendor  spaces  available. 

Contact : Ronnie  Headley,  205-426-4995,  email:  CherokeeTrader@aol.com 

April  9-10,  2005:  The  New  Faces  of  an  Ancient  People  Tradtional  Pow  Wow 
location:  Mount  Nittany  Middle  School,  Near  Hwy  322  and  Hwy  45, 

State  College,  Near  Penn  State  University,  PA  16802 

Event  Detail:  Host  Drum-  Maza  Napin,  Co-Host  Drum:  Many  Voice, 

Co-Host  WhiteHwak.  Head  Man  Dancer- Jasper  Mithlo, Comanche . 

Head  Lady  Dancer-Amber  Powless ,Oneida/Lakota . 

Head  Veteran  Dancer-Roger  Campbell,  Dacotah.  Emcee-  Bill  Crouse,  Seneca. 
Arena  Director-Kenny  Irwin,  Arikara/Dacotah . 

Vendors  limited  to  25  this  year  and  must  make  application. 

Invited  drums  only.  Free  Admission  again- 
but  Donations  will  be  accepted  at  the  door. 

Day  money  for  dancers  paid  end  of  second  day. 

Contact:  3ohn  Sanchez,  Pow  Wow  Coordinator,  phone:  814-863-7884, 
email:  apache@psu.edu 

April  15,  2005:  Rice  University  Native  American  Student  Association 
Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Rice  University,  6320  Main  Street,  Houston,  TX  77005 
Event  Detail:  See  web  site  for  details. 

Contact:  Elyse  Walker,  phone:  713-348-1209,  email:  ewalk@rice.edu 

April  15-17,  2005:  United  Cherokee  7th  Annual  Festival 
Location:  National  Guard  Armory,  Guntersville,  Alabama,  Creek  Path  Road, 
Guntersville,  AL  35976  Event  Detail: From  US  Hwy  431  in  Guntersville 
(at  the  Holiday  Inn)  take  AL  Hwy  79  South  .7/10ths  mile  to  Cherokee  Elem. 
School,  Turn  right  on  Willow  Beach  Rd., 

Turn  Left  on  Creek  Path  Road  to  Pow  Wow. 

All  mailed  documentation  should  be  sent  to  Pow  Wow  Committee, 

PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976. 

Contact:  Gina  Williamson,  phone:  256-582-2333, 
email:  ucanonline@bellsouth.net 

APRIL  16,  2005:  Honor  Powwow  for  Autumn  Moses 

Location:  Ponca  Tribal  Cultural  Ctr.,  White  Eagle,  OK  74601,  Ponca  City 
Event  Detail:  Autum  Moses  is  the  current  Ponca  Nation  Princess 
and  will  be  a contestant  in  the  Miss  Indian  World  competition 
at  the  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  in  April.  There  will  be  contest. 

All  drums  & royalty  welcome! 

Contact:  Dmoses,  phone:  918-762-3429,  email : hawatay61@yahoo . com 

April  16,  2005:  University  of  Wisconsin-Superior  American  Indian 
Student  Organization  16th  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Wessman  Arena,  UW-S,  Caitlin  Ave.  & 28th  St,  Superior,  WI  54880 
Event  Detail:  Wessman  Arena  in  Superior,  Wi. 

Grand  Entries  at  1 p.m.  and  7 p.m.  Feast  at  5 p.m. 

Contact:  Angie,  phone:  715-394-8007,  email:  niimimemengwaa@mail.com 

April  15-17,  2005:  39th  Annual  LIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  21544  Highway  190  E,  Robert,  LA  70455 
Event  Detail:  Dance,  Drum  and  LIHA  Princess  contests. 

Intertribal  and  Gourd  Dancing.  Stomp  Dance  Exhibition. 

All  Dancers,  Drums,  Lodges  and  Princesses  welcome. 

Host  Drum:  Otter  Trail;  MC:  Herbert  "Chick  Dog"  Johnson,  Jr.; 

AD:  Delbert  Johnson;  Head  Gourd:  Will  Tonemah; 


Head  Man:  Matthew  Rasonak'ohe  Montour;  Head  Lady:  Meredith  Printup; 

Head  Boy:  Bud  Bell;  Head  Girl:  Do  Do  Printup; 

2004  LIHA  Princess:  Taywanee  Edmonds; 

LEH  Scholors:  Edmore  Green  and  Dee  White  Eye.  Drug  and  Alcohol  Free. 

Bring  lawn  chairs.  Sorry,  no  ice  chests. Traders  by  invitation  only. 
Admission:  $4.00  adults,  children  12  and  under  $2.00. 

For  camping  reservations  contact  Nita  (985)  345-9244. 

Contact:  Andi  Randazzo,  phone:  504-367-1375,  email:  andi4769@aol.com 

April  16-17,  2005:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 
Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 
Event  Detail:  This  Pow  Wow  was  started  by  the  Native  American  Students 
of  Washington  State  University  30  years  ago.  See  website  for  detail. 
Contact:  phone:  509-335-8676,  email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

April  16-17,  2005:  7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow,  Journey  Home 
Location:  Frisco  Native  American  Museum,  Hatteras  Island,  Frisco,  NC  27936 
Event  Detail:  On  ancient  ancestral  grounds. 

Dance  under  a canopy  of  trees  with  the  sound  of  shore  birds  blending  with 
the  drums.  Gates  open  at  10  am;  grand  entry  at  noon  both  days. 

Evening  dancing  Saturday  night.  Day  money,  dinner  on  Saturday  night. 
Contact:  Carl  Bornfriend,  phone:  252-995-4440, 
email:  bfriendl@mindspring.com 

April  16,  2005:  16th  Annual  American  Indian  Student  Association 
Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Minnesota  State  University,  Blakeslee  Stadium,  Mankato,  MN  56001 

Event  Detail:  16th  Annual  AISA  Traditional  Powwow 

Honoring  Graduating  Students.  Grand  Entries  at  1pm  and  7pm. 

Evening  meal  provided.  MC:  Chris  Mato,  Nunpa 
Host  Drum:  Midnite  Express.  Vendor  space  limited. 

NO  Drugs,  Alcohol,  or  firearms. 

Contact:  Erin,  phone:  507.382.1961,  email:  aisa@mnsu.edu 

April  17,  2005:  Modesto  Junior  College  Annual  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Modesto  Junior  College  East  Campus, 

435  College  Ave,  Modesto,  CA  95355 

Event  Detail:  10:00  am  -7:00  pm.  Host  Southern  Drum  Black  Eagle  Singers, 
Host  Northern  Drum  TBA,  Gourd  Singers  Kenneth  and  Howard  Cozad, 

MC  Tom  Phillips,  AD  Earl  Neconie,  Head  Elders  TBA, 

Head  Man  Eddie  Roubedeaux,  Head  Woman  Phenocia  Bauerle,  Head  Boy  TBA, 

Head  Girl  Cheyenne  Pico. 

ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME-  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  FREE. 

Contact:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory,  phone:  209-575-6770, 
email:  ivorye@yosemite . cc . ca . us 

April  22,  2005:  Bacone  College  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Bacone  College,  2299  Old  Bacone  Road,  Muskogee,  OK,  74403 
Event  Detail:  Celebrate  the  honoring  of  the  Bacone  Alumni  with  the 
Dedication  Of  the  New  Pow-Wow  Grounds.  Head  Drums:  Cozad  (southern), 

Redland  (northern).  Booth  space  avalible.  NO  FOOD!  30$  and  giveaway  item. 
1st  Annual  Fry  Bread  Eating  Contest. 

Contact:  Cedric  Sunray,  phone:  918-781-7312,  email:  sunrayc@bacone.edu 
April  22-24,  2005:  5th  Annual  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 

Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  110  Maim  St,  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum-  Mother  Earth  Beat  Co-host  Drum-  Black  Eagle  Spirit 
MC-  Frank  Brent  Head  Man-  John  Spirit  Wolf  Head  Lady-  Princess  Beth  Houtari 
Head  Veteran-  Barry  Redbird  Brown. 

Contact:  Kamama  Sutton,  phone:  270-965-9432,  email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  22-24,  2005:  ASU ' s 19th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2005 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd  - Tempe,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 


April  23,  2005:  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow 
Location:  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Contact:  (201)  587-9633 

April  23,  2005:  5th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park,  1398  General  Booth  Blvd,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm  (One  day  only).  MC  - Clark  Stewart, 

HM  - Dan  Garneaux,  HF  - Blain  Kelsey,  AD  - Thomas  "Feathers"  Lewis, 

Host  Drum  - Falling  Water,  Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers, 

Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Over  5,000  in  attendance  at  last  year's  event!! 
Dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  foods,  educational  displays  and  exhibits. 

FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!!  Vendor  spaces  limited. 

Contact:  Debra  Vick,  phone:  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  23-24,  2005:  1st  Annual  Wacipi  - Gathering  of  the  People 
Location:  Kentucky  State  University,  Frankfort,  KY 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry:  Sat.  12:00pm  & 7:00pm;  Sunday  1:00  to  5:00pm  / 
Day  money  for  dancers. 

Contact:  Sonya  Begay,  phone:  859-226-5081,  email:  tachinni@zeus.chapell.com 

April  23-24,  2005:  Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Oxford  Lake  Park,  401  McCullars  Ln,  Oxford,  AL  36203 
Event  Detail:  Native  American  Warrior  Soceity  and  Honor  Guard 
Times  Sat-10-7,  grand  entry  11:00;  Sun  10-6,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Admission  $5-adults,  elders  65  and  up  & children  12  and  under-free. 

Host  Drum-Aracoma  Lighting,  Headman-Tony  Walkingstick, 

Headlady-Iackie  Dean,  M/C-Gary  Smith,  A/D-BUck  Tucker, 

Head  Veteran-Ierry  "Smitty"  Smith.  All  Dancers  and  Drums  Welcome. 

Vendors  by  invitation. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth,  phone:  256-820-6315, 
email : ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 

April  23-24  2005:  Big  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Dorothy  Garret  Coliseum,  Horward  College,  Big  Spring,  TX  79720 
Contact:  Robert  Downing,  phone:  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@nts-online.net 

April  23-24,  2005:  American  Indian  Council  14th  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Boone  County  4-H  Fair  Grounds,  Lebanon,  IN  46038 
Event  Detail:  Dust  north  of  Indianapolis  on  1-65. 

Head  Veteran  Dancer:  George  Martin, 

Head  Man  and  Lady:  Bob  and  Sheila  Moody,  MC:  LeRoy  Malaterre. 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Kingfishers. 

Special  hotel  rate  is  available  at  the  Lebanon  Ramada  Inn. 

Trading  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Noadiah  Malott,  phone:  317-201-2776,  email:  aicindiana@yahoo.com 
April  23-24,  2005:  Chucalissa  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Chucalissa  Museum  Grounds,  1987  Indian  Village  Drive, 

Memphis,  TN  38109 

Event  Detail:  School  Day  is  Friday,  April  22,  9am-2pm. 

Grand  Entries:  Saturday  at  1 pm  & 6 pm,  Sunday  at  1 pm. 

MC:  Clint  Greene  (Oneida);  AD:  Cliny  Cayou  (Omaha); 

HMD:  leremy  Printup  (Tuscarora);  HLD:  April  Cantrell  (Cherokee); 

Host  Drum:  Shoti  Ikbi  (Choctaw).  All  Drums  Welcome! 

All  Dancers  Welcome!  Bring  your  own  lawn  chair. 

No  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 

Contact:  Cubert  Bell,  phone:  901-785-3160,  email:  cbelll@memphis.edu 

April  23,  2005:  Native  American  Heritage  Day 

Location:  Graeme  Park,  859  County  Line  Rd.,  Horsham,  PA  19044 

Event  Detail:  10am-6pm  - FEATURING:  Grand  Entry  at  Noon. 

MC  -Vaughnda  Hilton,  Drum:  BLACK  HORSE  BUTTE,  Head  Man-  Andrew  Lyn  3r., 

Head  Lady-  Brittaney  Burnett,  Miss  Native  Nations  2004,  Namorah  Byrd- 
Storytelling,  Appearance  by  Lakota  Son,  Flute  playing.  Singing  & Music, 


Champion  Native  Dancers,  Intertribal  Dancing,  Round  Dances, 

Hoop  Dancing  Demonstrations,  Kid's  Crafts  & Activities  llam-5pm. 

Vendors  fee  $75  before  March  31,  Food  Vendors  $200.  All  Welcome!!! 

Bring  Lawn  Chairs.  Admission  Charged  Call  (215)  343-0965  for  ticket  info. 
Contact:  Vaughnda  Hilton,  phone:  215-472-9996, 
email:  vaughnda@nativeweb.net 

April  28-30,  2005:  22nd  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Trader's  Market 
Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth, 

at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $140,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  22nd  Anniversary  World  Celebration! 

More  details  coming  soon! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 

April  30,  2005:  Elder  Services  Benefit  Powwow 
Location:  Cherokee  Nation  Cultural  Grounds,  Tahlequah,  OK  74465 
Event  Detail:  4 miles  south  of  Tahlequah,OK  on  Hwy  62 
behind  Sequoyah  High  School. 

Elder  Services  Benefit  Powwow  "Honoring  Our  Elders" 

all  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Elder  Conference  and  events. 

HMD  Robert  Soontay,HLD  Gloria  Matthews,  HS  Sidney  Moore, 

MC  Bryce  Washington, AD  Ira  Kauley,  HGD  John  Scruggins, 

Color  Guard  Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. Gourd  Dancing  2:00pm 
Supper  Break  5:00-6:00pm,  Gourd  Dance  6:00-7:00pm  Grand  Entry  7:00pm. 

For  vendor  information  contact  918-456-0671  ext.  2627 
toll  free  1-800-256-0671  ext.  2627 

Contact:  Gwen  Goingsnake,  phone:  1-800-256-0671  ext.  2627, 
email:  ggoingsnake@cherokee.org 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  20th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Contact:  Theresa  Stewart,  phone:  310-206-7513,  email:  powwow@ucla.edu 
Event  Website 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Aragon,  GA 

Event  Detail:  PRIMATIVE  CAMPING  ONLY-  GENERATORS  OFF  BY  11PM- 
PETS  MUST  BE  LEASHED-  GATE  FEE:$2.00  PER  PERSON,  UNDER  10  FREE--- 
GATES  OPEN  10  AM  BOTH  DAYS- -GRAND  ENTRY: NOON  SATURDAY  --1  PM  SUNDAY- -- 
VENDORS  BY  INVATATION  ONLY- --ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
Contact:  DERRY  STROUP,  phone:  770-748-8816,  email:  jhawk2s@netscape.net 

April  30-May  1 2005:  NAIC  TN  Annual  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lick  Creek  Park,  Dover,  TN  37058 
Event  Detail:  From  Clarksville  or  Paris 

Follow  Hwy  79  to  the  red  light  in  front  of  Dover  Court  House. 

Turn  onto  Hwy  49  east.  Follow  49  to  Colson  Rd-  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Colson  Rd  to  the  Park  Entrance.  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Park  Rd  to  the  Pow  Wow  entrance  on  Left. 

Head  Man-  Doug  "Red"  Kirby,  Head  Lady-  Cynde  Cross, 

Head  Veteran-  Shawn  LongFeather,  Arena  Director-  Barry  RedBird  Brown. 

See  web  site  for  detail. 

Contact:  Wayne  Pressler,  phone:  931-551-9514,  email:  NAIC  TN@AOL.COM 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  Keepers  of  the  Circle 
Location:  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam  Junction,  NY  12150 
Event  Detail:  Off  of  890,  Exit  26  RT  5's. 

Contact:  Ada  Johnson,  phone:  518-393-1434,  email:  ckeepers2000@yahoo.com 
Event  Website 
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March  22  & 23,  2005 

Troisieme  edition  FORUM  AUTOCHTONE:  Les  plus  re' cents  de ' veloppements 
legaux  et  les  strategies 
de  planification  fiscale  et  financiere. 

Loews  Le  Concorde,  Quebec 

1-866-777-1292 

www.insightinfo.com 

APRIL  2005 

April  4 - 5,  2005 

2nd  Annual  Aboriginal  Housing  Forum 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
866-777-1292 

April  2,  2005 

Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  jr/sr  Princess 
Aborigional  Fashion  Show  & Dinner 
Fundraiser 

Tsuu  Tina  High  School 
Tsuu  Tina,  Alberta 
Saturday  - 5:30 
$10.00  admission 

April  12  & 13,  2005 

Aboriginal  & Minority  Supplier  Procurement  Fair 

Toronto,  ON 

819-827-1237 

April  16,  2005 

7th  Annual  Cornell  Powwow  and  Smokedance 
Barton  Hall  (Garden  Avenue  and  Campus  Road) 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Doors  Open  at  10:00am 

Grand  Entry  at  12:00pm  & 7:00pm 

*FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  ALL* 

April  22  - 24,  2005 
Mantle  Rock 

5th  Annual  intertribal  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds, 

Marion  Kentucky. 

Craft  Traders,  Food  Venders  , Flintnapping,  Finger  Weaving, 

Beading  , Basket  Making,  Dance  Demonstrations,  Story  Telling  , 

Native  American  History. 

Open  to  Public 

Contact  : Kamamasutton@aol.com 

Phone:  (270)  965-9432 

http: //www. kyshores . com/marion/ 

April  22  - 24,  2005 

Nineteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone;  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  23,  2005 
5th  Annual 

Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  wow 
Red  Wing  Park 


Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
Free  Parking  and  Admission! 

Contact  Debra  Vick  at  (757)  427-2990 

April  27  - 29,  2005 

Walking  In  Both  Worlds/Creating  Sacred  Spaces: 
A Gathering  on  Aboriginal  Education 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
204-947-9766 

April  30,  2005 

"Honoring  our  Elders"  Benefit  Powwow 
Cherokee  Nation  Cultural  Grounds 
4 miles  south  of  Tahlequah,  OK 
Hwy  62  behind  Sequoyah  High  School 
Color  Guard  Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. 

All  drums  and  singers  are  welcomed. 

Gourd  Dancing  2:00pm. 

Supper  Break  5:00pm. 

Grand  Entry  7:00pm. 

Arts  & Crafts  space  available. 

Contact:  (918)  456-0671  ext.  2627 
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* 25-27  40th  annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannas  Recreation  Area,  1400  Midway  Road,  Fort  Pierce,  FL. 

Info:  (772)  337-3368  or  email  flg8r@aol.com  or  (813)  625-3287. 

APRIL  2005 

* 1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow.  Info:  (352)  546-3237 
www.chambersfarm.org. 

* 1-3  Kent  Ware,  Sr,  Memorial  Indian  Festival  and  Homecoming.  Cherokee 
River  Indian  Community,  Moulton,  AL. 

Info:  Klieta  Bagwell  256-292-3584  email:  kbagwell@cric . org 

* 1 & 2 5th  Annual  Contest  Scholarship  Pow-wow  sponsored  by  the  Delaware 

County  Inter-tribal  Youth  Council,  lay  High  School,  Old  Gym,  lay,  OK. 
Info:  (918)253-6357  or  (918)231-6378.  www.dciyc.com 

* 2 Westwood  HS  Social  Powwow.  Football  Field  or  Gym,  Mesa,  AZ. 

Info:  Priscilla  (480)  472-4643  or  Barbara  472-4510. 

* 2 Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  David  936-653-3116 

* 2-3  4th  Annual  Spirit  of  Lee  Kic  Kee  Cherokee  & Intertribal  Society 
Powwow.  Minden  , La.  Competition  Dance. 

Info:  (318)  932-4733  or  (318)  377-4806 

* 8-10  2nd  Annaul  Firewalker's  Legacy  Hart  Springs  Powwow.  Hart  Springs 
Campground . Trenton,  FI. 

Info:  Helen  Three  Does  Blair  @ 352-463-7321  or  blairbulls@aol.com 

* 8-10  16th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow.  Carver  Hawkeye  Arena. 
$30,000  cash  prize,  (no  contace  info  provided). 

* 14-15  First  Annual  Toomsboro  Intertribal  Powwow.  Toomsboro,  Georgia 
Baseball  Field,  Macon,  GA. 

Info:  lerry  Lang  229=377-8621  or  E-mail  jerryjan@rose, net 

* 15-17  39TH  Annual  LIHA  (La  Indian  Heritage  Assn)  Spring  Powwow. 

Info:  (504)  367-1375  andi4769@aol.com 

* 15-17  First  Nations  @ the  University  of  Washington  34th  Annual  Spring 
Powwow.  University  of  Washington  - Hec  Ed  Pavillion,  Seattle,  WA. 

Info:  fnuw@u. washington.edu  or  http://students.washington.edu. 

Vendors:  sap3@u. washington.edu. 


* 15-17  United  Cherokee  7th  Annual  Festival  & Native  American  Powwow. 
National  Guard  Armory,  Guntersville,  AL. 

Info:  (256)582-2333  or  ucanonline@bellsouth.net 

* 16-17  WCCT  Native  American  Healing  Festival.  Hwy  32/59  Old  Powwow 
Grounds  in  Summerdale,  AL. 

Info:  Littlewolf  or  Mitzi  at  251-989-2714  Tribal  Office 
or  Home: 251-986-5433  cherokeeoff ice@wolfcreekcherokeetribe . com 

* 22-24  Mantle  Rock  5th  Annual  intertribal  Powwow.  Crittenden  County 
Fairgrounds,  Marion  KY.  Info:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

or  270/965-9432  or  http://www.kyshores.com/marion/ 

* 22-24  ASU  Powwow.  Sixth  & Rural  Rd-Band  Practice  Field,  Tempe,  Az. 

Info:  (480)  965-5224,  letspowwow@asu.edu,  http://powwow.asu.edu 

* 23  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY. 
Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 23  5th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow.  Red  Wing 
Park,  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 23-24  1st  Annual  Wacipi  - Gathering  for  the  People  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by 
the  Wesley  Foundation.  Kentucky  State  University,  Frankfort,  KY. 

Info:  Sonya  Begay  (859)  226-5081  or  tachinni@zeus.chapell.com 
Vendors:  Amanda  Fox-Winstead  (502)  955-7082 

* 23-24  Pow  Wow  in  historical  BIG  SPRING, TX.  Coliseum  on  the  campus  of 
Howard  College. 

Info:  432-263  3255  Or  email  rodond@nts-online.net 

* 23-24  Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  Oxford  Lake  Park, 
Oxford,  AL. 

Info:  Tony  (256)  835-0120  or  email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com 
or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

* 28-30  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow.  Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  505  836  2810 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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APRIL  16  and  17,  2005 

30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Washington  State  University 

Beasley  Coliseum 

Pullman,  WA 

509/335-8676 

naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

APRIL  23  and  24,  2005 

Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

256/835-0120,  256/820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

3UNE  30  through  DULY  5 

Annual  4th  of  Duly  Celebration 

Arlee  Powwow  Grounds 

Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 


gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

HIILY  22,  23  and  24,  2005 
Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 
Fairbanks,  AK 
907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events.html 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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"RE : David  Risling"  


Date:  Wed,  16  Mar  2005  08:52:21  -0700 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DAVID  RISLING" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News/ 

http: //nativetimes . com/index. asp Pact ion=displayart icle&article_id =6160 
Father  of  Indian  education  dies  at  83 

Risling  also  served  as  advisor,  organizer,  mentor  and  family  man 
CHICO  CA 

Native  American  Times 
March  15,  2005 

An  elder  dubbed  the  "father  of  Indian  education"  has  passed  away. 

David  Risling,  a member  of  Northern  California's  Hoopa  Tribe,  died 
Sunday,  March  13.  He  was  83. 

Risling  began  his  illustrious  career  in  education  at  the  UC  Davis  campus 
in  1970,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  thinkers  behind  the  school's 
Native  American  studies  program.  He  taught  there  for  over  two  decades 
before  retiring  in  1991.  The  school  reports  that  he  remained  active  on 
campus  and  at  DQ  University  until  shortly  before  his  death. 

In  addition  to  his  academic  prowess,  Risling  was  also  appointed  by  three 
U.S.  presidents  to  serve  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education  and  later  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

He  also  co-founded  California  Indian  Legal  Services  and  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund,  whose  lawyers  fought  for  long-ignored  treaty  rights 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Risling  was  also  integrally  involved  in  passage 
of  the  federal  Indian  Education  and  Indian  Tribal  Community  College  acts. 
That  legislation  led  to  the  founding  of  31  Indian  community  colleges  and 
dozens  of  K-12  reservation  education  programs  across  the  nation. 

"One  of  the  things  I admired  most  about  him  was  his  honesty  and  his 
sense  of  humor,"  his  daughter.  Peg  Murray,  told  the  Native  American  Times. 
"He  taught  his  students  how  to  think  for  themselves." 

She  said  her  father  died  "peacefully  and  surrounded  by  loved  ones." 

"He  was  a person  of  absolute  personal  integrity,  honesty  and  courage," 
said  lack  Forbes,  UC  Davis  professor  emeritus  of  Native  American  studies 
and  anthropology,  and  a friend  of  nearly  40  years.  "He  embodied  in  his 
life  all  of  the  attributes  of  a Native  American  leader:  warrior, 
compassionate  father,  host,  pathfinder,  caretaker,  facilitator,  friend  and 
counselor. " 

Born  on  April  10,  1921,  near  Weitchpec  in  Northern  California  on  the 
Klamath  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Trinity,  Risling  was  one  of  eight 
children  of  David  Risling  Sr.  (Chief  Su-Wohrom)  and  Mary  Geneva  Orcutt.  In 
addition  to  being  Hoopa,  Risling  was  also  of  Yurok  and  Karuk  ancestry. 

"He  is  carried  on  through  his  family,"  Murray  said.  "He  was  such  a good 
example  in  so  many  ways." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mourning  the  loss  of  Ernest  Childers 

One  of  five  American  Indians  to  receive  Medal  of  Honor  passes  away 
TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
March  18,  2005 

It  has  been  a difficult  time  for  Indian  County  as  yet  another  venerable 


leaden  has  passed  away. 

Ernest  Childers,  a Creek  Indian  from  Broken  Arrow,  died  Thursday  in 
Muskogee  at  the  age  of  87.  His  death  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  passing  of 
Paulette  Tall  Chief  and  David  Risling  (see  related  stories). 

Childer  was  one  of  five  American  Indians  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor- 
an  honor  he  garnered  for  a spectacular  act  of  bravery  during  World  War  II. 
It  happened  in  Italy  in  1943,  as  Childers,  a second  lieutenant  in  the  45th 
Infantry  Division,  charged  along  with  eight  other  men  toward  a German 
machinegun  position.  According  to  eyewitnesses,  the  group  advanced  to  a 
rock  wall  overlooking  a cornfield  and  Childers,  already  suffering  from  a 
broken  foot,  ordered  a base  of  fire  laid  across  the  field  so  that  he  could 
proceed  alone.  He  immediately  came  under  fire  from  two  enemy  snipers. 

"I  felt  the  heat  from  the  bullets,  so  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  after  me,"  Childers  recalled  several  years  before  his  death. 

Childers  returned  fire  and  killed  both  snipers  before  advancing  to  the 
machinegun  positions.  He  single-handedly  took  out  everyone  in  the  first 
position,  and  opened  fire  along  with  the  others  in  his  unit  on  the  second 
one,  neutralizing  that  as  well. 

Childers  wasn't  done  yet.  He  continued  on  to  a house  further  up  the  hill 
and  alone  captured  an  enemy  mortar  observer. 

"The  exceptional  leadership,  initiative,  calmness  under  fire,  and 
conspicuous  gallantry  displayed  by  2d  Lt.  Childers  were  an  inspiration  to 
his  men,"  states  the  official  proclamation  awarding  him  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Childers'  first  brush  with  military  service  came  when  he  joined  the 
National  Guard  while  still  at  Chilocco  Indian  Agriculture  School  in  1937. 
His  service  ended  when  he  retired  in  1965  at  Fort  Sill. 

Childers  was  proud  of  his  Indian  heritage  and  the  contribution  Native 
Americans  make  the  armed  forces. 

"The  American  Indian  has  only  one  country  to  defend,  and  when  you're 
picked  on,  the  American  Indian  never  turns  his  back,"  he  said  in  2001. 

He  also  spoke  out  against  racism,  saying,  "I  am  also  witnessing 
disturbing  situations  involving  certain  people  who  call  themselves 
Americans.  Even  though  as  a Native  American  I have  darker  skin  than  some 
Americans,  that  doesn't  mean  that  I'm  any  less  patriotic  than  any  other 
American.  Even  during  those  times  in  our  history  when  Native  Americans 
were  persecuted  and  discriminated  against,  we  still  volunteered  for 
military  service.  Remember,  Native  Americans  didn't  even  receive  the  vote 
until  after  WWI,  yet  we  served  in  military  actions  because,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  we  are  loyal,  patriotic  Americans.  I am  appalled  that 
people  who  call  themselves  'Americans'  are  attacking  and  killing  other 
Americans  simply  because  of  their  hair  and  skin  color.  We  all  need  to 
realize  that  we  must  join  together,  not  become  divisive.  Being  an  American 
means  that  you  are  of  many  diverse  heritages." 

Childers  was  reported  as  being  in  failing  health  in  recent  years.  News 
of  his  death  led  administrators  at  Ernest  Childers  Middle  School  in  Broken 
Arrow  to  observe  a moment  of  silence. 

"Oklahoma  has  lost  a genuine  hero  with  the  passing  of  Lt.  Col.  Ernest 
Childers,"  said  Oklahoma  Governor  Brad  Henry.  "His  life  was  and  is  a true 
inspiration . " 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hopi  education  leader  remembered  for  contributions 
By  NAU  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
March  19,  2005 

Virgil  Masayesva,  co-founder  and  director  of  Northern  Arizona 


University's  Institute  for  Tribal  Environmental  Professionals  since  1993, 
died  Wednesday,  March  16,  2005. 

"NAU,  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  all  of  Arizona  have  lost  a true  leader,"  said 
NAU  President  John  Haeger.  "Virgil  Masayesva's  contributions  to  his  tribe, 
to  NAU,  to  higher  education  and  to  the  environment  will  live  on.  The 
bridges  he  helped  build  between  Native  people  and  the  higher  education 
community  are  something  all  of  NAU  can  be  proud  of." 

William  Auberle,  interim  director  of  engineering,  worked  closely  with  Mr 
Masayesva  for  many  years. 

"Virgil  was  the  face  and  voice  of  Native  communities  on  environmental 
threats  to  tribal  lands  and  people,"  Auberle  said.  "As  co-founder  of  ITEP, 
he  often  was  invited  to  Washington  and  Ottawa  and  Mexico  City  and  other 
world  capitals.  Yet  Virgil  was  far  more  comfortable,  and  spent  much  more 
time,  with  indigenous  people  from  Alaskan  villages  to  the  Miccosukee  and 
Seminole  lands  of  the  Everglades. 

"He  listened  and  understood  the  concerns  of  federal  politicians, 
bureaucrats  and  tribal  leaders;  and  he  demonstrated  an  unusual  ability  to 
translate  these  often  disparate  views  into  plans  and  programs  to  protect 
environments  on  and  off  tribal  lands. 

The  dedicated  staff  of  ITEP  and  hundreds  of  environmental  professionals 
working  on  behalf  of  reservation  environments  are  a powerful  legacy  to 
Virgil ' s work. " 

A graduate  of  the  University  of  Arizona  and  Arizona  State  University,  Mr 
Masayesva  devoted  his  professional  career  to  working  with  Indian  tribes  in 
policy  and  development  issues  related  to  economic  development,  education, 
health  and  the  environment.  He  received  national  and  international 
recognition  for  his  leadership  and  outstanding  contributions  to  Native 
people  and  the  protection  of  indigenous  cultures. 

Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director  of  cultural  preservation  for  the  Hopi  Tribe 
said  his  tribe  was  "honored"  to  have  Mr.  Masayesva  represent  the  Hopi 
people  to  NAU  and  the  higher  education  community. 

"He  was  among  the  first  cohort  of  Hopi  professionals  in  higher 
educationand  he  competed  well,"  Kuwanwisiwma  said,  adding  that  Mr. 
Masayesva's  upbringing  as  the  son  of  a shepherd  makes  his  achievements  in 
higher  education  even  more  admirable. 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  recognizes  the  value  Hopi  children  have  for  education," 
Kuwanwisiwma  said.  "Virgil  exemplified  that  and  is  an  inspiration  for  all 
Hopi  students." 

Born  in  1948  in  Hotevilla,  Mr.  Masayesva  also  was  a decorated  Vietnam 
veteran . 

A trust  fund  has  been  established  to  assist  Mr.  Masayesva's  family  to 
pay  for  expenses  not  covered  by  medical  insurance  over  the  past  three 
months  of  medical  care.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to:  Virgil  Masayesva 
Trust  Fund  #415411,  Arizona  Central  Credit  Union,  2521  N West  St., 
Flagstaff,  AZ  86004. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun 
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March  18,  2005 

Cheyanne  Nichole  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Cheyanne  Nichole  Locklear,  17,  of  42  Chad  Road,  died  March  16,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  at  New  Point  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  her  mother,  Bonnie  Scott  of  Pembroke;  her  biological 


mother,  Tammy  Hunt  of  Pembroke;  her  biological  father.  Tommy  Hunt  of 
Pembroke;  a daughter.  Summer  Oxendine  of  Pembroke;  and  a sister.  Heather 
Hunt  of  Pembroke;  five  adopted  sisters;  six  adopted  brothers. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

March  17,  2005 
William  T.  Barefoot 

CANDLER  - William  Thomas  Barefoot,  56,  of  Candler,  formerly  of  Clinton, 
died  Monday,  March  14,  2005. 

Mr.  Barefoot  was  an  Air  Force  veteran. 

Services:  Funeral,  was  held  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Patton  Avenue  Chapel, 
Groce  Funeral  Home,  Asheville.  Funeral,  1 p.m.  Saturday,  White  Oak  Baptist 
Church,  Clinton.  Burial,  Sunrise  Memorial  Gardens,  Clinton.  Visitation,  7 
to  9 p.m.  Friday,  Royal-Hall  Funeral  Home,  Clinton,  and  at  other  times  at 
the  home  of  Betty  Barefoot,  1680  Fleet  Cooper  Road,  Roseboro. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Stephanie;  daughters,  Amie  Clement  and  Carrie  Greig; 
son,  Christopher;  mother,  Betty;  sisters,  Peggy  Worcester  and  Betty  Jo 
Taylor;  and  a grandchild. 

March  19,  2005 

Cora  L.  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Cora  Lee  Oxendine,  90,  of  1181  Oxendine  Road,  died 
Sunday,  March  13,  2005,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Berea  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
Sandcutt  Cemetery. 

Viewing:  1 to  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  church. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Son,  Derry;  daughter,  Betty  Mangum;  brother,  Hearl  Wilkins; 
sister,  Maude  Eichorn;  two  grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

March  21,  2005 

Jimmy  Chavis 

LAUREL  HILL  - Jimmy  Chavis,  59,  of  Laurel  Hill,  died  Saturday,  March  19, 
2005,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Chavis  was  a farmer  with  T.G.  Gibson  Farms. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Pee  Dee  Baptist  Church  in  Dillon,  S. 
C.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  6 to  8 tonight  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  in 
Laurinburg. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  Wesley  German  and  Junior  Hunt;  and  sisters, 

Elaine  German  and  Mary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  16,  2005 
Sally  Johnson  Allison 

Cherokee  - Sally  Johnson  Allison,  77,  of  the  Birdtown  community,  died 
Monday,  March  17,  2005,  in  U.T.  Medical  Center. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lloyd  and  Rachel 
Bradley  Johnson.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  one  sister. 

She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Donna  Crowe  and  her  husband,  Denny,  of 
Cherokee;  four  sons,  Jim  Allison  and  his  wife.  Tad,  of  Cherokee,  Terry 
Allison  and  his  wife,  Judy,  of  Cherokee,  Jack  Allison  and  his  wife,  Edna, 
of  Billings,  Mont,  and  John  Allison  and  his  wife,  Victoria,  of  Cherokee; 
one  brother,  Harold  Bradley  of  Cherokee;  two  sisters,  Jean  Arch  of 
Cherokee  and  Bert  Chiltoskie  of  Cherokee;  nine  grandchildren;  and  11 
great-grandchildren . 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Acquoni  Baptist 


Chapel.  The  Revs.  Denny  Crowe  and  lames  (Bo)  Parris  will  officiate  with 
burial  in  lohnson  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home,  where  the  body  will  remain  until  placed  in  the  church  30 
minutes  prior  to  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

March  17,  2005 

Lillian  S.  Summers 

Lillian  S.  Summers,  71,  Oneida.  Visitation  6-8  p.m.  today  at  Ryan 
Funeral  Home,  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  and  after  9 a.m.  Friday  at  Oneida 
United  Methodist  Church,  6048  County  Road  E,  Oneida. 

Oneida  hymn  singing  6:30  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home,  followed  by  a 
prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  service  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

March  16,  2005 

lames  Daniel  Davis  Sr. 

lames  Daniel  Davis  Sr.,  71,  of  Cloquet  passed  away  on  March  14,  2005.  He 
was  born  on  May  19,  1933  in  Cloquet  to  lames  and  lesse  (Houle)  Davis, 
lames  was  a member  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwa.  He  first  worked  for 
the  railroad  and  then  worked  for  Conwed  for  29  years.  He  completed  his 
working  career,  retiring  from  Potlatch,  lames  enjoyed  fishing,  wild  ricing 
and  logging.  He  also  enjoyed  deer  hunting  and  later  in  life,  deer  watching. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Shirley;  parents;  son,  Bobby; 
granddaughter,  Michelle;  brothers,  Wesley,  Ronnie  and  lerry;  sisters, 
Shirley  and  Esther. 

lames  is  survived  by  his  children,  lames  D.  Ir.  of  Cloquet,  Deborah 
Kersting  of  Albany,  Minn.,  Dean  (Sheryl)  of  Carlton  and  Karen  Davis  of 
Cloquet;  eight  grandchildren;  five  great  grandchildren;  brothers,  Tony, 
Eugene  'Beaver',  Russell  and  lerry  Star  'Roger';  sisters,  Darlene  and 
Donna;  and  also  several  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives.  VISITATION : 5- 
8 p.m.  Thursday,  March  17,  2005  in  Handevidt  Funeral  Home,  900  Washington 
Ave,  Cloquet  and  will  continue  on  Friday,  March  18,  2005  from  9 a.m.  until 
the  10  a.m.  Funeral  Service  also  in  the  funeral  home.  A time  for  lunch  and 
fellowship  will  follow  the  service  in  the  Cloquet  VFW.  Private  spring 
interment  at  Sawyer  Cemetery,  Sawyer. 

Arrangements  by  Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service,  Cloquet 
218-879-4636. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

March  19,  2005 
Baby  Taken  Alive 

Eagle  Butte  - Baby  Taken  Alive,  child  of  Toni  Taken  Alive  of  Cherry 
Creek,  was  stillborn  on  March  16,  2005,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

March  20,  2005 

Luci  Makes  Him  First 

Timber  Lake  - Luci  Makes  Him  First,  33,  of  Timber  Lake,  died  Saturday, 
March  19,  2005,  due  to  injuries  received  from  an  auto  accident  near  Timber 
Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Thomas  DeMarrias 

Funeral  services  for  Thomas  W.  DeMarrias,  55,  of  Fergus  Falls,  MN, 
formerly  of  Sisseton,  were  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  15,  2005,  at 
the  Tribal  community  center  in  Agency  Village,  with  Spiritual  Leader  Donas 
Grey  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Richard  Hill,  Lincoln  DeMarrias,  Morris  Spider, 
Norwood  St.  Dohn,  Austin  Smith,  Ron  Goodsell,  Dean  Renville,  and  Mitch 
Walking  Elk.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Orville  Little  Owl,  Randy  Bernard, 
Nathan  Smith,  Dr.,  Mogan  White  Tail,  Emmett  Eastman,  Eugene  and  Sylvia 
Hale,  Bobby  Blackthunder,  Victor  Lewis,  Nicolas  Puno,  the  Lake  Region 
Hospital  Staff  and  Dialysis  Staff,  and  all  of  Thomas's  many  friends. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  on  Monday,  at  the  community  center. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Dohn's  Cemetery  near  Browns  Valley,  MN. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Thomas  was  born  on  March  24,  1949,  to  Walter  and  Margaret  (Pahn) 

DeMarrias  in  Sisseton,  SD.  Thomas  grew  up  and  attended  Wahpeton  Boarding 
School  and  the  United  Tribes  College  in  Bismarck,  ND.  After  his  education, 
Thomas  worked  for  various  farms  and  meat  plants  in  South  Dakota.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Boarding  School  in  Flandreau,  SD. 

Thomas  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rita  Lewis  on  November  24,  2004,  in 
Wahpeton,  ND. 

Thomas  enjoyed  playing  guitar.  He  received  a guitar  in  the  third  grade 
and  taught  himself  how  to  play.  He  played  guitar  his  whole  life. 

Thomas  also  liked  to  make  dream  catchers  and  work  with  pipestone.  Thomas 
loved  horses  and  he  enjoyed  riding  them.  Thomas  also  loved  spending  time 
with  his  children  and  grandchildren . 

Thomas  passed  away  on  March  11,  2005,  at  a hospital  in  Fergus  Falls. 

Thomas  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rita  DeMarrias  of  Fergus  Falls,  MN;  six 
children  - Vanessa  DeMarrias  of  Fargo,  ND,  Starlyte  DeMarrias  of  Flandreau, 
Summer  DeMarrias  of  Sioux  Falls,  Raina  DeMarrias  of  Flandreau,  Shaina 
DeMarrias  of  Fergus  Falls,  MN,  and  Thomas  Malnourie/DeMarrias  of  Mandan, 

ND;  three  step  children  - Victor  Lewis  of  Canada,  Vanessa  Lewis-Hobbs  of 
Arkansas,  and  Nicolas  Puno  of  Colorado;  one  sister,  Ramona  Left  Bear  of 
Devils  Lake,  ND;  two  brothers  - Walter  DeMarrias  of  Portland,  OR,  and 
Miles  Left  Bear  of  Washington;  and  many  grandchildren . 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Walter  and  Margaret,  and 
three  brothers,  Dwight  DeMarrias,  Pete  DeMarrias,  and  Donas  Left  Bear. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  17,  2005 

Nathan  Blaine,  Lower  Brule 

Nathan  Edward  Blaine,  infant  son  of  Alvina  Blaine  and  Martin  Charger, 
Lower  Brule,  was  stillborn  on  Tuesday,  March  15,  2005. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Hilltop  Baptist  Church, 

Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Iron  Nation. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain,  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

March  15,  2005 
Baby  Arapahoe 

PORCUPINE  - Baby  Arapahoe,  infant.  Porcupine,  was  stillborn  Friday, 

March  4,  2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  parents.  Doe  and  Clevia  Arapahoe,  Porcupine;  one 
sister,  Olowen  Last  Horse,  Porcupine;  paternal  grandmother,  Marie  Last 
Horse,  Kyle;  and  maternal  grandmother,  Wilma  Kills  In  Water,  Porcupine. 


Graveside  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Allen,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating  and 
traditional  Lakota  services  by  Francis  White  Lance.  Burial  will  be  at 
Plenty  Bears  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Virgil  Surrounded  Sr. 

RAPID  CITY  - Virgil  Surrounded  Sr.,  71,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday, 

March  11,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Flospital. 

Survivors  include  four  children,  Madeline  Surrounded  and  Skylore 
Surrounded,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Virginia  Surrounded  and  Virgil 
Surrounded  Dr.,  both  of  Sioux  Falls;  31  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  16,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  with  a prayer  service  at  6 p.m.  Services  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  17,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  the  Rev.  David 
Matzko  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Rapid 
City. 

Kirk  Funeral  Flome  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  16,  2005 

Zion  Isaiah  Charging  Crow 

WANBLEE  - Zion  Isaiah  Charging  Crow,  9 months,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday, 
March  13,  2005,  in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Donovan  and  Eva  Uses  Arrow,  Wanblee;  two 
sisters,  Larissa  Charging  Crow  and  Taylor  Charging  Crow,  both  of 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Ollie  Brings  Plenty,  Sioux 
Falls;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Delbert  and  Linda  Charging  Crow, 
Albuquerque;  and  his  paternal  great-grandparents,  Dim  and  Eleanor  Charging 
Crow,  Wanblee. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  18,  at  Crazy  Florse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  19,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Helen  T.  Vocu 

KYLE  - Helen  T.  Vocu,  70,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  March  13,  2005,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital.  Helen  was  born  January  14,  1935,  in  Manderson,  SD, 
to  Louis  & Marie  (Swallow)  Twiss.  She  grew  up  in  Cuny  Table  on  her 
family's  ranch.  On  April  21,  1956,  she  married  the  love  of  her  life, 

Melvin  Vocu.  As  well  as  being  a wonderful  wife  and  mother,  Helen  touched 
the  lives  of  many  through  her  26  years  involvement  in  early  childhood 
education . 

She  is  survived  by  husband:  Melvin  Vocu,  Kyle;  sons:  Ed  Vocu,  Murdo,  SD; 
Don  Vocu,  Crook,  CO;  Dale  Vocu  and  William  "Chili"  Under  Baggage,  both  of 
Kyle;  daughters:  Carol  Ferguson,  Marie  Grube,  Theresa  Vocu  and  Lori  Hunter 
all  of  Kyle;  mother:  Marie  Twiss,  Cuny  Table,  SD;  brothers:  Lloyd  Twiss, 
Pine  Ridge;  Maurice  Twiss  and  Louis  Twiss,  both  of  Cuny  Table;  27 
grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

Helen  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Louis  Twiss;  daughter  Kauny 
Vocu;  granddaughter  Dawn  Rose;  great-grandson  Wade  Lee. 

Wake  Services  will  begin  at  3:00  p.m.  Thursday,  March  17,  at  the  Little 
Wound  School  Gym,  Kyle.  Funeral  Services  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  Friday, 
March  18,  at  Little  Wound  School,  with  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt,  S3  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  at  Vocu  Family  Cemetery,  Three  Mile  Creek,  Kyle,  SD. 

Arrangements  have  placed  in  the  care  of  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge 

March  17,  2005 
Joseph  White  Eyes 

FOX  LAKE,  111.  - Joseph  White  Eyes,  80,  Fox  Lake,  died  Monday,  March  14, 
2005,  in  Chicago. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Charlotte  White  Eyes,  Fox  Lake;  one  daughter 


Sharon  White  Eyes,  Fox  Lake;  two  brothers,  Ted  White  Eyes,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Carl  White  Eyes,  Los  Angeles;  three  sisters,  Duanita  White  Eyes,  Allen,  S. 
D.,  Phyllis  White  Eyes-DeCory,  St.  Francis,  S.D.,  and  Barbara  White  Eyes, 
Houston;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  March  18,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  11:30  a.m.  Saturday,  March 
19,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  and  Deacon  LeRoy  DeCory 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  18,  2005 

Baby  Black  Feather 

WOLF  CREEK  - Baby  Black  Feather,  infant.  Wolf  Creek,  died  Monday, 

March  7,  2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Willie  Black  Feather  and  Marella  Little  Brave, 
Wolf  Creek;  one  sister.  Celeste  Black  Feather,  Pine  Ridge;  and  maternal 
grandmother,  Darrell  New  Sr.  and  Evelyn  New,  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  19,  at  the  Willie  Black 
Feather  residence  in  Wolf  Creek,  with  the  Rev.  Darrell  New  Center 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Sophia  One  Horn 

KYLE  - Sophia  One  Horn,  3,  Kyle,  died  Monday,  March  14,  2005,  at 
University  of  Michigan  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  One  Horn,  Kyle;  two 
sisters,  Samantha  One  Horn  and  Savannah  One  Horn,  both  of  Kyle;  and  her 
maternal  grandmother:  Ethel  Rodriguez,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  19,  at  Little 
Wound  School  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  21,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  One 
Horn-Kills  In  Water  Family  Cemetery,  No  Flesh  Area,  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Baby  Morning  Star  Sheehan 

RAPID  CITY  - Baby  Morning  Star  Sheehan,  infant.  Rapid  City,  died 
Thursday,  March  10,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Matthew  Sheehan  and  Sandra  Stands-Sheehan, 
Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Kita  Sheehan,  Rapid  City;  and  one  sister,  Kaliyah 
Sheehan,  Rapid  City.  Graveside  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March 
19,  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt,  with  the  Rev.  Robert 
Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gertrude  Traversie-Tail 

PORCUPINE  - Gertrude  Traversie-Tail,  55,  Porcupine,  died  Wednesday, 

March  9,  2005,  in  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Survivors  include  four  brothers.  Sonny  Richards,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Curtis  Bald  Eagle,  Delbert  Tail  Hr.  and  Elvis  Tail,  all  of  Porcupine,  and 
five  sisters,  Pricilla  Buckman,  Etta  Lays  Bad,  Lula  Tail,  Mary  Tail  and 
Crystal  Tail,  all  of  Porcupine. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  19,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Alban's 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  19,  2005 

Black  Feather 

Two  names  were  incorrect  in  information  submitted  by  the  funeral  home 
for  the  Baby  Black  Feather  obituary  that  was  printed  Friday,  March  18. 

Baby  Black  Feather's  father  is  William  Black  Feather  of  Wolf  Creek.  The 
Rev.  Darrell  New  will  officiate  at  services  today. 


Darnell  Dupris 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Darrell  Dupris,  54,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday,  March  15, 
2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Monday,  March  21,  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family,  friends  and  horseback 
riders  will  meet  at  the  four-mile  junction  at  1 p.m.  Monday  to  escort  him 
to  the  cultural  center.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  22,  at 
the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  Deacon  Dora  Brugier 
and  Sr.  Catchiest  Earlwin  Red  Bird  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Iron  Lighting,  with  military  graveside  rites  by 
Cheyenne  River  Akicita. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Delma  Good  Voice  Elk 

OGLALA  - Delma  Good  Voice  Elk,  42,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  March  17,  2005, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Wayne  Dreaming  Bear  and  Philip  Dreaming  Bear, 
both  of  Oglala;  one  daughter,  Dakota  Dreaming  Bear,  Oglala;  three  brothers, 
Stanley  Good  Voice  Elk  and  Charles  Good  Voice  Elk,  both  of  Oglala,  and 
William  Good  Voice  Elk,  Rapid  City;  and  three  sisters,  Wilma  Adams  and 
Grace  Good  Voice  Elk,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Antoinette  Hunter,  Grand  Island, 
Neb . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  March  21,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  23, 
at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Taken  Alive 

CHERRY  CREEK  - Baby  Taken  Alive,  infant  child  of  Toni  Taken  Alive  of 
Cherry  Creek,  was  stillborn  Wednesday,  March  16,  2005,  in  Eagle  Butte. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

March  20,  2005 
Patrick  Yankton 

Patrick  Yankton  PINE  RIDGE  - Patrick  Yankton,  39,  Pine  Ridge,  died 
Saturday,  March  19,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

March  21,  2005 

Luci  Makes  Him  First 

TIMBER  LAKE  - Luci  Makes  Him  First,  33,  Timber  Lake,  died  Saturday, 

March  19,  2005,  as  a result  of  a car  accident  near  Timber  Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  15,  2005 

Elsie  Mae  Hood 

TAHLEQUAH  - Elsie  Mae  Hood,  99,  of  Tahlequah,  formerly  of  Tulsa,  went  to 
her  heavenly  home  March  10,  2005.  She  was  born  Dec.  21,  1905,  in  Nuyaka, 
to  Quimby  and  Almeda  Wheeler.  She  was  married  to  Lon  B.  Hood  until  his 
death  in  1954.  They  raised  two  daughters,  Bernice  Stratton  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  Virginia  Reed  of  Tulsa. 

Elsie  left  Tulsa  to  accept  the  position  of  dorm  "house  mother"  at  both 
Cherokee  Hall  and  Leoser  Dormitory  at  NSU  in  Tahlequah.  She  retired  in 
1971.  She  was  known  and  loved  as  "Mom  Hood"  by  hundreds  of  students.  She 
was  honored  with  the  Citation  of  Merit  award  for  having  a profound  effect 
on  the  lives  of  those  students.  She  exemplified  what  a true  dorm  mother 
was,  by  always  being  a surrogate  mother  for  the  students  living  away  from 
home. 

After  retiring  from  NSU,  Elsie  was  a member  of  the  foster  grandparent 


program  at  Sequoyah  Indian  School  and  the  NSU  Alumni  Association.  She  was 
a member  of  the  First  Christian  Church  for  46  years,  and  a member  of 
Eastern  Star. 

Survivors  include  her  two  daughters;  a stepson,  Harry  Hood;  son-in-law, 
lack  Reed;  grandchildren , Dim  Weillis,  Brenda  Armstrong,  Steven  Stratton, 
Suzanne  Wadsworth,  Randy  Stratton  and  lacki  Reed;  also  Emma,  Donna,  Bonnie 
Robert,  Suzie,  Sammy  and  Annette. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  March  14,  at  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Tahlequah.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Hart  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  First  Christian 
Church  or  Trinity  Hospice,  both  of  Tahlequah. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

March  17,  2005 

Paulette  Louise  Tall  Chief  Coffey 

Shawnee  resident  Paulette  Louise  Tall  Chief  Coffey,  57,  died  Tuesday, 
March  15,  in  Lawton. 

Prayer  service  will  be  7 p.m.  today  at  Deyo  Mission  Church  in  Lawton. 
Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday  at  First  Indian  Baptist  Church  in  Shawnee 
Burial  will  be  in  Holdenville  under  the  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home  of  Lawton. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  19,  2005 
Richard  Bemo 

Funeral  services  for  Konawa  resident  Richard  Allen  Bemo  are  scheduled 
for  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Spring  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa. 

Interment  is  to  follow  services  at  the  Burgess-Bemo  Family  Cemetery  in 
Wewoka  under  the  direction  of  StoutPhillips  Funeral  Home. 

Wake  services  are  scheduled  for  6 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Stout-Phillips 
Funeral  Chapel.  Bemo,  87,  died  Thursday,  March  17,  2005  at  Carl  Albert 
Indian  Hospital  in  Ada. 

He  was  born  Ian.  5,  1918  in  Wewoka  to  George  and  Lena  (Fish)  Bemo.  He 
attended  New  Model  Schools  for  nine  years  and  married  Irene  Burgess  Oct. 

2,  1937  in  Wewoka. 

Bemo  was  an  employee  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  for  30  years.  In 
addition,  he  was  a member  of  the  Seminole  County  Sheriff  Auxiliary, 

Ocese  Band  of  the  Seminole  Nation  member,  who  served  as  Chairman  in  the 
1970's,  and  served  on  the  General  Council  of  the  Seminole  Nation. 

He  was  the  adopted  son  of  May  Tobi  of  the  Konawa  Tribe  and  was  a 
Spring  Baptist  Church  Deacon  who  received  a 35  year  plaque  from  the 
Seminole  City  Indian  Credit  Association. 

His  parents;  wife  Irene  Bemo;  two  daughters,  Bernita  Whitekiller  and 
Roxie  Morris;  two  brothers,  Simeon  and  George  Bemo  and  sister  Madeline 
Burgess . 

Surviving  him  are  sons  Rickey  Bemo  of  Tulsa  and  Charley  Bemo  of 
Twentynine  Palms,  Calif.;  son-in-law  3ohn  Michael  Morris  of  Stafford, 

Va.;  brother  Glenn  Sharpe  of  Wewoka;  sister  Norma  Sharpe  of  Wewoka;  six 
grandchildren  and  ten  great-grandchildren . Pallbearers  for  the  services 
will  be  Mitch  Buck,  Ricky  Burgess,  Roy  Sisco,  Michael  Burgess,  Russell 
Bemo,  Tommy  Gibson  and  Bobby  Bemo. 

Listed  as  honorary  bearers  are  his  grandsons.  Bo,  Kip,  Eric,  Michael 
Phillip,  David  Haney,  Jerry  Haney  (former  Principal  Chief  of  Seminole 
Nation)  and  the  Seminole  County  Indian  Credit  Associate  Members. 

The  body  will  lie  in  state  at  the  home  from  Sunday  at  4 p.m.  until 
1 p.m.  Tuesday. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

March  15,  2005 


Leslie  N.  Yazzie 
Carson 

Aug.  30,  1952  - Mar.  11,  2005 

Surrounded  by  his  loving  sons  and  family,  our  beloved  father, 
grandfather,  son,  and  brother,  Leslie  N.  Yazzie,  52,  of  Carson,  N.M., 
peacefully  passed  through  the  golden  gates  of  heaven  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  his  wife,  Bernice,  on  Friday,  Mar.  11,  2005,  in  Bloomfield.  Leslie  was 
born  Aug.  30,  1952,  to  Cato  N.  and  Mary  G.  Yazzie  in  Carson  . 

Leslie  is  survived  by  his  two  sons,  Gabriel  N.  Yazzie  (Ida)  of 
Farmington  and  Forrest  S.  (Kristen)  Yazzie  of  Bloomfield;  his  loving 
granddaughter,  Lataeya  S.  Yazzie  of  Bloomfield;  his  mother,  Mary  G.  Yazzie 
of  Carson;  his  sisters,  Bertha  Becenti,  Rebecca  (Nelson)  Piaso,  Ida 
(Freddy)  Sam,  and  Marylyn  (Lorenzo)  Mescale,  all  of  Carson  and  Danice 
(Richard)  Yazzie-Montoya  of  Bloomfield;  his  brother,  Phillip  N.  (Ruthie) 
Yazzie  of  Carson;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  his  special  friend,  whom 
loved  and  cared  for  him  with  all  her  heart,  Lillian  Frank.  In  addition  to 
his  wife,  Leslie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Cato  N.  Yazzie,  and 
his  brother,  Howard  Yazzie. 

Leslie  was  a mason  worker  his  entire  life  and  was  employed  with  various 
mason  companies  throughout  the  area.  He  loved  the  challenges  of  the  trade, 
and  being  a mason  gave  him  many  friends  and  happy  memories  to  share  with 
his  family.  Leslie  also  loved  to  hunt,  fish,  and  camp  with  his  family. 

Many  memories  were  made  during  these  wonderful  times.  Additionally,  he 
loved  to  watch  the  sun  rise  every  morning  and  watch  the  stars  at  night. 
Leslie  will  clearly  be  missed  by  all  his  family  and  friends  who  cared  for 
him  so  dearly.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a. m., today,  Tuesday  at 
The  Oasis  Ministries,  1601  N.  Dustin  Ave.,  in  Farmington,  with  evangelist 
Mike  Lee  officiating.  In  respect  to  Leslie's  wish,  interment,  next  to  his 
wife,  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Benjamin  Henry,  Phillip  N.  Yazzie,  Fabian  Yazzie, 

Lorenzo  Mescale,  Travis  Becenti,  and  Myron  Cayetineto.  Honorary 
pallbearers  are  Gabriel  N.  Yazzie,  Ida  Austin,  Forrest  S.  Yazzie,  Kristen 
Dohnson-Yazzie,  Lataeya  S.  Yazzie,  and  his  mother,  sisters,  and  brother. 

The  family  wishes  to  extend  a special  thanks  to  the  Medical  and  ICU 
staff  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  and  to  Northwest  NM  Hospice, 
especially  Mindy  ("Dill"),  for  their  compassionate  care  and  support. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

March  18,  2005 

Leonard  Redhorse  Sr. 

Fruitland 

Aug.  20,  1924  - March  15,  2005 

Leonard  Redhorse  Sr.,  80,  of  Fruitland,  passed  away  Tuesday,  March  15, 
2005,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Aug.  20,  1924,  in  Burnham. 

Funeral  services  for  Leonard  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  today,  March  18,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington.  Interment  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens  in 
Farmington . 

Leonard  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington  at  404  W. 
Arrington  St.  in,  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
March  15,  2005 
Henry  Bitloy 

IYANBITO  - Funeral  services  for  Henry  Bitloy,  49,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  16  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas,  Sr.  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  City  Cemetery. 

Bitloy  died  March  9 in  Churchrock.  He  was  born  Nov.  15,  1955  in  Gallup 
into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones  People  Clan. 

Bitloy  attended  Gallup  High  School.  He  worked  a silversmith  and  mechanic. 
Bitloy  enjoyed  hearding  sheep,  cooking,  bike  riding,  running,  hiking  and 


helping  others. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Daniel  Saunders  of  Iyanbito;  stepsons,  Davey 
Chee  of  Haystack,  Renalden  Saunders  of  Iyanbito;  daughter,  Miranda 
Saunders  of  Iyanbito;  stepdaughter,  Andrea  Saunders  of  Gallup;  brothers, 
Roy  Bitloy  of  Gallup,  Dimmy  Bitloy  Rock  Springs;  sisters,  Lucille  Dean 
Saunders  and  Lucille  Ann  Saunders,  both  of  Iyanbito. 

Bitloy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Annie  Saunders;  father, 
Dominic  Bitloy;  brothers,  Willie  Smith,  Francis  Bitloy;  sisters,  Grace  Ann 
Bitloy;  grandparents,  Fred  and  Mary  Peterson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Saunders,  Renalden  Saunders,  Roger  Lee,  Sr., 
Richard  Thomas,  Mark  Thomas,  Dr.  and  Anderson  Lee. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Iyanbito  Gospel 
Lighthouse  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Anna  Mae  Williams 

SPRINGSTEAD  - Funeral  services  for  Anna  Mae  Williams,  76,  will  be  at  1 p 
m.  on  Wednesday,  March  16  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Tom  White  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Williams  died  March  11  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  23,  1928  in 
Springstead  into  the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into 
Water  People  Clan. 

Williams  was  a homemaker  and  rugweaver.  She  enjoyed  country  music, 
traveling,  collecting  rocks  and  minatures. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Roger  Williams,  Dones  Williams,  Dimmy 
Williams,  Harvey  Williams,  Paul  Williams;  daughters,  Donna  M.  Williams, 
Dulia  N.  Holland;  parents.  Doe  and  Kinnbah  Holland;  30  grandchildren  and 
eight  great-grandchildren . 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  Tom  Williams,  brother.  Woody  Holland 
and  sister,  Marie  Arviso. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Williams,  Dosh  Williams,  Lionel  Williams, 
Sylvester  Williams,  Ryan  Williams  and  Eric  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Churchrock  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dolly  Shorty 

STANDING  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Dolly  D.  Shorty,  84,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  16  at  the  Crownpoint  Christian  Reformed  Church 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery.  Rev.  Dimmy 
Etsitty  will  officiate. 

Shorty  died  March  13  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Duly  15,  1920  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Darlene  Greyhat,  Timmy  Shorty  both  of 
Crownpoint,  Dianna  Shorty  of  Standing  Rock,  Timothy  Shorty  of  Gallup; 
sisters,  Nancy  Tso,  Ella  Harry  both  of  Standing  Rock,  Mary  Dohnson  of 
Crownpoint;  two  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Shorty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  C.  Shorty;  parents, 
Billie  and  Lillie  Dames;  sons,  Archie  Shorty,  Eugene  Shorty,  Tommy  Shorty; 
daughter,  Doris  Mae  Shorty;  brothers,  Marty  Dames  and  Thomas  Dames. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dim  Houston,  Dasper  Morgan,  Fredrick  Smith  and  Tim 
Shorty. 

Compassion  Mortuary  of  Grants,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  16,  2005 
Morris  E.  Dyer 

ANADARKO,  Okla.  - Funeral  services  for  Morris  E.  Dyer,  73,  were  this 
morning,  March  16  at  11  a.m.  at  Smith  Funeral  Home  in  Anadarko.  Burial 
will  be  on  Thursday,  March  17  at  1 p.m.  at  Little  Sand  BoisCemetery, 
Stigler,  Okla. 

Dyer  died  March  13  in  Anadarko,  Okla.  He  was  born  Aug.  31,  1931  in 
Stigler. 

Dyer  married  his  wife  Oct.  9,  1969  in  Gallup.  He  graduated  from  Chilocco 


Indian  School  in  1950,  Northeastern  State  University  in  1955,  with  a BA  in 
Education.  He  did  graduate  studies  at  Northern  Arizona  University,  UNM, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  Oklahoma  State  University.  Dyer  served  in  the 
US  Army  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lions  Club, 
Window  Rock;  Amercian  Legion,  Zuni;  organizer  and  past  chairman  of  Zuni 
Council  on  Alcoholism;  member  of  the  Gallup  City  Council  and  Advisory 
Board  of  Indian  Health.  Dyer  was  also  a member  of  the  North  American 
Tennis  Association  and  Choctaw  Color  Guard.  He  enjoyed  home  gardening  and 
wood  working,  music,  photography  and  home  remodeling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lucille;  children,  Patricia  Torres,  Dennis 
Dyer,  Denise  Dyer,  Dixon  Dyer,  Debra  Dyer,  all  of  Albuquerque,  Marcelin  R. 
Pate  of  Tulsa;  Anderson  Dyer  of  Anadarko;  brothers,  David  Dyer,  Dixon  Dyer, 
Robert  Gilstrap,  John  Gilstrap,  all  of  Okla.;  sisters,  Stella  Long,  Eloise 
Wibben  both  of  Okla.;  six  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Dyer  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Levisa  Dyer  Gilstrap  and 
Dixon  Dyer;  brother,  Herman  Dyer. 

Shirley  R.  Lee 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Shirley  Rose  Lee,  64,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  March  17  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery. 

Lee  died  March  11  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  5,  1940  in  Tohatchi  into 
the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  of  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red 
Bottom  People  Clan. 

Lee  attended  Toadlena  Boarding,  Naschitti  School,  Mexican  Springs  School, 
Tohatchi  Boarding  School,  Intermountain  Indian  School  and  Riverside  Indian 
School.  She  worked  for  Elite  Laundry,  was  a cafeteria  cook  assistant  at 
Chuska  school.  She  enjoyed  crocheting,  knitting,  wool  spinning,  rug 
weaving,  sewing,  sheep  herding  and  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  R.  Lee,  Sr.  of  Mexican  Springs; 
sons,  Lloyd  R.  Lee,  Robert  R.  Lee,  Dr.  of  Tohatchi;  ; daughters,  Victoria 
Lee,  Andrea  R.  Johnson,  Gloria  R.  Lee  all  of  Tohatchi,  Roberta  R.  Lee  of 
San  Diego;  brothers,  Simon  Tony,  Tom  Tony,  Amos  Tony  all  of  Tohatchi, 
Sherman  Tony  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Mary  Wood  of  Tohatchi,  Martha  Manuelito 
of  Yahtahey;  18  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother.  Flora  Tony;  grandparents, 
Dodezbah  Meyers,  Norman  Captian  and  Grant  Meyers. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brandon  Tsosie,  Eric  Johnson,  Delvin  Johnson, 

Marland  Lee,  Myron  Lee  and  Lloyd  Lee. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tohatchi  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  19,  2005 
Nello  Guadagnoli 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Nello  T.  Guadagnoli,  75,  were  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
March  22,  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Fr.  Walter  Opalewski  and  the  Very  Rev. 
Lawrence  J.  O'Keefe  officiated. 

A rosary  was  at  7 p.m.,  Monday,  March  21,  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel. 

Guadagnoli  died  March  17.  He  was  born  Dec.  16,  1929  in  Walsenburg,  Colo. 

Guadagnoli  graduated  from  Cathedral  School  in  1948.  He  was 
owner/operator  of  Mullarky  Camera  Shop  and  Kiva  Gallery  in  Gallup  for  over 
40  years.  He  was  on  the  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial  board  of  directors, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  the  Twenty-Thirty  Club  and  the 
Sierra  Club.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  St.  John  Vianney  Catholic  Church 
and  a member  of  the  choir.  His  hobbies  included  golfing,  art  and 
photography. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Shan  Guadagnoli  of  Gallup;  daughter,  Beverly 
Davis  of  Gallup;  sister,  Celia  Ray  of  Gallup;  two  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Joseph  and  Maria  Guadagnoli  and 
one  brother,  Felix  Guadagnoli. 

Pallbearers  were  Frank  Gonzales,  Richard  Guerra,  Cay  Sanchez,  Billy 
Silva,  Herb  Taylor  and  Chrys  Uhlig. 


Rollie  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Harry  Matt 

CEDAR  POINT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Harry  Matt,  53,  were  at  9 a.m.,  Monday 
March  21  at  the  Houck  Catholic  Church.  Father  Cormac,  OFM,  officiated. 
Burial  followed  on  family  land  in  Cedar  Point. 

Matt  died  March  12  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1941  in 
Lupton,  Ariz  into  the  Towering  House  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Matt  attended  Houck  Catholic  School  and  Intermountain  School.  He  worked 
several  years  in  Ogden,  Utah  and  returned  to  Houck  in  1963.  His  hobbies 
included  sheepherding,  restoring  old  vehicles  and  he  was  an  animal  lover. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Mary  Matt  of  Houck;  son,  Harold  Matt  of  Cedar 
Point;  mother,  Dulia  Matt  of  Cedar  Point;  brothers,  Roger  Matt  of  Cedar 
Point  and  Johnny  Matt  Sr.  of  Querino  Canyon;  sisters  Tillie  Matt  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Marcella  Barker  of  Sanders;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Matt  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Charlie  Matt,  Sr.  and  his 
brother,  Raymond  Smith. 

Pallbearers  were  Harold  Matt  Sr.,  Harold  Matt,  Jr.,  Roger  Matt,  Tobie 
Matt,  Derrick  Matt  and  Marcella  Barker. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Houck  Chapter  House 
following  services. 

James  Balkow 

SANDERS  - Services  for  James  David  Balkow,  19,  were  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
March  19  at  the  Sanders  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Church.  Burial 
followed  at  the  Houck  Cemetery  in  Houck. 

Balkow  died  March  12  in  Tucson.  He  was  born  June  13,  1985  in  Tucson  into 
the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  White  People  Clan. 

Balkow  liked  cooking  and  watching  TV. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Sadie  Slim  Pinto  of  Tucson  and  Carol  Jones 
of  Albuquerque;  brother  Michael  J.  Balkow  of  Lupton,  grandparents  Mary 
Slim  of  Cedar  Point,  Ariz.,  and  Harold  and  Phyllis  Balkow,  of  Tucson,  Ariz 
, and  Kathleen  Balkow  of  Calif. 

Balkow  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  James  Steven  Balkow  and  his 
grandfather  Tom  Slim. 

Pallbearers  were  Ben  Shirley,  David  Yellowhorse,  William  Slim,  Harold 
Matt,  Thomas  James  Jr.,  and  Irvin  Nez. 

The  family  received  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Houck  Chapter  House 
after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Matilda  Damon 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Matilda  Ann  Damon,  42,  were  at  10  a.m 
Monday,  March  21  at  Silver  Creek  Mortuary  Chapel  in  Tse  Bonito.  Burial 
took  place  in  the  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery. 

Damon  died  March  15  in  Las  Vegas,  NM.  She  was  born  Aug.  20,  1962  in 
Ganado  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Damon  attended  San  Juan  College  and  UNM.  She  was  an  artist  and  rug 
weaver  and  wove  round,  pictorial  rugs.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  taking 
long  walks. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Kyle  Nelson  and  Karl  Nelson,  both  of  Cross 
Canyon;  daughters,  Shaundina  Watson,  Shannon  Watson  and  Sondra  Watson,  all 
of  Cross  Canyon;  brothers  Leonard  McCabe  of  Kinlichee;  Rick  Damon  and 
Floyd  Damon,  both  of  Cross  Canyon;  sisters,  Donna  Damon  and  Marion  Damon, 
both  of  Cross  Canyon;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Damon  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Archie  and  Mary  Damon. 

Pallbearers  were  family  members. 

March  21,  2005 
Joe  Mitchell  Sr. 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Joe  Mitchell  Sr.,  78,  were  10  a.m. 
today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Brother  Bowling,  pastor,  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  Gallup  City  Cemetery.  Visitation  was  held  after  services 


Mitchell  died  March  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  14,  1926,  in 
Littlewater,  N.M.,  into  the  Towering  House  Clan  for  the  Mascalero  Apache 
Clan . 

Mitchell  retired  from  the  railroad  after  32  years.  He  was  a silversmith 
and  carved  fetishes.  He  enjoyed  traveling  and  watching  TV. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Florita  Rose  Mitchell;  sons,  Larry  and  Doe 
Mitchell  Dr.;  daughters  Alice  Claw,  Lorena  Lee  and  Rosita  Benally;  brother, 
Dones  Mitchell;  sister  Zonnie  Herbert;  20  grandchildren  and  26  great- 
grandchildren . 

Mitchell  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Antonio  Mitchell;  and 
mother,  Mary  Mitchell. 

Pallbearers  were  Harry  Dohn,  Tony  Enrico,  Elroy  Lee,  Philip  Begay,  Doe 
Mitchell  Dr.  and  Harlen  Claw. 

The  family  received  visitors  after  the  service  at  Rock  Springs  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  15,  2005 
Rita  Mae  Lee 

Funeral  services  for  Rita  Mae  Lee,  85,  of  Lower  Greasewood,  Arizona  were 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  9,  2005  at  the  Full  Gospel  Church  in 
Greasewood.  Interment  was  at  the  family  plot  in  Greasewood  Springs. 

Rita  Mae  Lee  died  March  5,  2005  in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  on  Danuary  26, 
1920  in  Lower  Greasewood  to  parents  Mike  Logg  and  Mary  Begay  Logg.  She  was 
a homemaker  and  rug  weaver.  Our  mother  enjoyed  reading  her  Bible, 
traveling  and  spending  quality  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

She  is  survived  by  five  daughters,  Fannie  George  of  Tuba  City,  Euenca 
Amy  Lee  of  Oak  Springs,  Marie  Humeyumptewa  of  Winslow,  and  Irene  Lee 
Benally  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  two  sons,  Arviso  Lee  of  Lower  Greasewood  and 
Benson  Lee  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Ben  K.  Logg  of  Barstow,  Calif., 
David  Logg  of  Tuba  City,  Murphy  Logg  of  Window  Rock  and  Kee  Logg  of  Lower 
Greasewood;  sisters,  Barbara  Yazzie,  Eva  L.  Yazzie  and  Betty  Logg  all  of 
Lower  Greasewood;  her  23  grandchildren  and  19  great  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Eugene  Lee;  parents,  Mike  and 
Mary  Logg;  brothers,  Dana  Logg  and  Arkie  Logg;  granddaughters,  Sheena 
O'Shane  Lee  and  Dominique  Angel  Lee. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

March  18,  2005 
Mary  Kearns 

Mary  Yazzie  Kearns  died  Thursday,  March  17,  2005,  in  Winslow.  She  was  83. 

She  was  born  on  Dec.  15,  1921,  in  Lower  Greasewood,  to  parents  Nataani 
Yazzie  and  Louise  Bitsilley  Yazzie.  She  was  a homemaker,  master  rug  weaver 
and  rancher.  She  grew  up  in  the  Greasewood  area. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Alice  Kearns  and  Helen  Cadman,  both  of 
Greasewood,  Clara  Decker  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Betty  Dackson  of  Window  Rock, 
Phyllis  Nakai  of  Pinion,  Kara  Kearns  of  Flagstaff  and  Margaret  Kearns  of 
Doseph  City;  sons  Dohnney  Kearns  of  Holbrook,  Nelson  Kearns  of  Greasewood, 
Earl  Kearns  of  Holbrook,  Dack  Kearns  of  Phoenix  and  Gary  Robert  Kearns  of 
Greasewood;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Holbrook.  Viewing  will  begin  an  hour  prior  to  the 
service  at  the  church  at  10  a.m.  Interment  will  be  in  Holbrook  City 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  20,  2005 


Luanna  "Mia"  Washington. 

Luanna  "Mia"  Washington.  Wake  Services  for  Luanna  "Mia"  Washington,  31, 
of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  March  22,  2005 
at  6:00  PM  in  the  Lehi  Community  Building,  1225  E.  Oak  St.  in  Mesa,  AZ.  Ms. 

Washington,  a homemaker,  was  born  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Geoffrey  Washington;  daughter:  Alina  Vest 
and  Angeline  Washington;  3 brothers,  and  one  sister.  A private  graveside 
service  will  be  held  in  the  community. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  18,  2005 
Michael  Gene  Lacapa 

Michael  Gene  Lacapa,  49,  died  Tuesday,  March  15,  2005  in  Taylor. 

Michael  was  born  in  Phoenix  and  moved  to  Whiteriver  as  an  infant.  He 
graduated  from  Alchesay  High  School,  lettering  in  football.  He  then 
attended  ASU  where  he  graduated  with  a degree  in  Art  Education  and  then 
attended  NAU  for  graduate  courses  in  Fine  Arts.  Michael  met  Kathy  Sullivan 
in  Canyon  Day  and  they  were  married  in  1977  and  had  three  beautiful 
children.  Michael's  life  passion  was  people.  He  was  an  artist  and  author 
of  children's  literature  and  was  an  internationally  recognized  storyteller 
and  author/illustrator . He  was  a very  determined  person,  family  oriented 
with  a good  sense  of  humor.  In  his  free  time,  Michael  loved  carpentry.  He 
desired  to  inherit  the  hands  of  his  father  who  was  a master  carpenter. 
People  will  always  remember  him  as  a national  treasure. 

Michael  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kathy  of  Taylor;  two  sons,  Daniel 
Lacapa  and  Anthony  Lacapa,  both  of  Flagstaff;  one  daughter,  Rochelle 
Lacapa  of  Whiteriver;  five  brothers,  Robert  (Lela)  Lacapa  of  Canyon  Day, 
Andrew  (Olivia)  Lacapa  of  Whiteriver,  Duane  Lacapa  and  lanet  Pavatea  of 
Phoenix,  Nathan  Lacapa  and  Regina  Pailzote  of  Whiteriver,  and  Bennett 
(Cathy)  Lacapa  of  Show  Low;  two  sisters,  Andrea  (Roman)  Benevente  of 
Saipan  and  Stephanie  (Albert)  Burnette  of  Phoenix;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  23  at  Grace 
Church  in  Show  Low  with  a viewing  at  the  church  from  6-8  p.m.  Tuesday, 

March  22. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

To  send  private  condolences  or  to  sign  the  online  guest  book,  visit  web 
site:  www.owensmortuary.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  White  Mountain  Independent. 

March  16,  2005 

Maria  Minthorn 

Warm  Springs  resident  Maria  Richele  Minthorn  died  March  7,  2005,  at  St. 
Charles  Medical  Center  at  the  age  of  38. 

Mrs.  Minthorn  was  born  Han.  19,  1967,  in  Redmond  to  parents  Roger  and 
Marcia  (Thompson)  Minthorn.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs 
and  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  She  was 
employed  with  the  Warm  Springs  Correction  Department. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  leremy  Herkshan,  Brandy  Herkshan  and 
Denise  Herkshan,  all  of  Warm  Springs;  brothers,  Mark  lohnson,  Dion 
Minthorn,  Andy  Leonard  and  Forest  "Fox"  Leonard,  all  of  Warm  Springs; 
sisters,  Charlie  Minthorn  and  Stevie  Queampts,  both  of  Pendleton,  Reva 
lohnson,  Deanie  lohnson  and  loie  lohnson,  all  of  Warm  Springs. 

The  dressing  ceremony  was  held  March  9,  at  the  Agency  Longhouse, 
followed  by  overnight  services  and  burial  March  10  at  the  Agency  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  of 
Madras . 


Copyright  c.  2001-2005  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 


March  17,  2005 


Rita  Rose  Duran 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Ethete  resident  Rita  Rose  Duran,  17,  will 
be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  18,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete. 

Evening  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  March  17. 

She  died  March  14,  2005,  at  Riverton  Memorial  Hospital. 

Born  March  27,  1987,  in  Riverton,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Randy  Duran 
and  Rene  Revere;  and  was  raised  in  the  Fremont  County  area  by  her  mother 
and  stepfather,  Steve  SittingEagle.  The  family  moved  to  Eugene,  Ore.,  in 
1994;  and  Sacramento,  Calif.,  in  1999. 

After  returning  to  Oregon,  she  moved  back  to  Wyoming  in  2000.  She  was  a 
homemaker  and  was  completing  her  general  education  degree  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

A "typical  teen-ager,"  she  enjoyed  cruising  around  and  jamming  to  music; 
being  outdoors,  camping,  fishing,  attending  powwows,  and  swimming;  and 
working  on  crafts.  Her  greatest  joy  was  spending  time  with  her  companion, 
daughter,  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Leroy  SittingEagle;  beloved  daughter, 
April  Lilly  Rose  Duran;  mother  and  stepfather,  Rene  and  Steve 
SittingEagle;  her  father;  22  brothers,  Randolph  Duran  Dr.,  Nathan  and 
Redhawk  Arthur,  Mitchell  and  Sheldon  Whiteman,  Donathan  and  Doseph  Arthur, 
Lamont  Arthur  Dr.,  Travis  and  Thomas  Lester  Arthur,  Darrel  D.  Arthur  Dr., 
George  M.  Arthur,  Paul  Revere  Dr.,  Reuben  D.  and  Thomas  A.  Revere, 

Lawrence  Saunders,  Little  Leroy  Revere,  Steven  S.  Eagle  Dr.,  Phillip  Dames 
S.  Eagle,  Garrett  Revere  Dr.,  Mike  Dames  Gould  and  Daymes  Whiteplume;  19 
sisters,  Kristina  Bethel,  Melissa  Arthur,  Antoinette  Pedro,  Randi  Do  Duran 
Stephanie  and  Wanda  Eagle,  Marie  White,  Kelly  Arthur,  Chanda  Whiteman, 
Brandi  Revere,  Elsie  Arthur,  ShayLynn,  Shandall,  Alisha,  Samantha  and  Tina 
Revere,  Lena  Gould,  Delia  Dodge  and  Chrissy  BigEagle;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers,  Henry  D.  Arthur  Dr.  and 
Michael  T.  Revere;  a sister,  April  L.  Arthur;  her  grandparents,  Victor 
Revere  Sr.  and  Laura  Revere;  two  uncles;  and  an  aunt. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
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March  15,  2005 

Norine  ' Bea ' Martin 

BROWNING  - Norine  "Bea"  (Paul)  Martin,  89,  of  Browning,  a homemaker  who 
enjoyed  reading,  crocheting  and  doing  crossword  puzzles,  died  of  natural 
causes  Friday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Her  rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  center  in  Browning 
Her  funeral  is  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Day  Funeral  Home 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Wanda  Nee  of  Salenas,  Calif.,  and  Sharleen 
McBroom  of  Eureka,  Calif.;  sons  Curtis  Whitright  of  Lancaster,  Calif., 
Roger  Whitright  of  Longview,  Wash.,  Tim  Whitright  of  Yuba  City,  Colo., 
Robert  Whitright  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Terrance  Whitright  of  Heart 
Butte;  a sister,  Velma  Smith  of  Browning;  22  grandchildren  and  numerous 
great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  husbands  Tommy  Martin  and  A1  Whitright;  and 
a son,  Cy  Howard. 

Maureen  M.  Standing  Rock 

ROCKY  BOY  - Havre  native  Maureen  M.  Standing  Rock,  40,  who  enjoyed 
beading,  cooking,  drawing  and  painting,  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  at 
St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church,  with  burial 
in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  in  Havre  is 
handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Doseph  Ignari;  daughters  Kimberly 


Standing  Rock,  Rhonda  Hiner,  and  Tessla  Standing  Rock;  sons  Darnel  Dubois 
and  Doe  Standing  Rock,  all  of  Missoula;  her  father,  Duncan  Standing  Rock 
of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters  Norma  Oats,  Elsie  Standing  Rock,  Valerie  Standing 
Rock  and  Vickie  Standing  Rock,  all  of  Missoula,  Barbara  Standing  Rock, 
Nicole  Standing  Rock  and  Annie  Loranda,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers  Trent 
Standing  Rock  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Brent  Standing  Rock  of  Missoula,  Keith 
Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Duncan  "Gordon"  Standing  Rock  Dr.  of 
Florence,  Colo.;  and  one  grandson. 

March  16,  2005 

Rena  Eagle 

POPLAR  - Our  beloved  mother,  grandmother,  sister  and  niece  crossed  over 
to  be  with  the  Lord  on  March  14,  2005,  in  Poplar.  She  was  born  May  13, 

1951,  to  Kenneth  and  Hazel  (Dupree)  Eagle  in  Poplar. 

Rena  attended  school  at  Poplar  schools  and  attended  Vo-Tech  in  Billings 
and  also  attended  Fort  Peck  Community  College.  She  worked  for  the  CETA 
program  and  for  the  BIA  in  Billings  for  two  years,  as  CSP  account 
assistant  for  Fort  Peck  Tribes  for  20  years.  She  retired  due  to  health 
problems  in  2000. 

Rena  was  also  past  secretary  of  the  Poplar  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow.  Rena  was 
always  there  to  lend  a helping  hand  for  anyone  who  needed  it,  with  her 
beautiful  star  quilts  she  made.  Her  enjoyment  was  watching  boys  and  girls 
basketball,  and  especially  watching  Marshelle  play  basketball. 

She  is  survived  by  her  companion,  Edwin  Chaser  of  Poplar;  one  son, 

Donald  (Waynette)  Weinberger  III;  one  daughter,  Marshelle  Weinberger;  and 
grandchildren  Donald  Weinberger  IV,  Hannah  and  Gabriella  Boyd,  all  of 
Poplar.  Rena  is  also  survived  by  brothers  Paul  (Beverly)  St.  Germaine  of 
Hardin,  Kenneth  (Dudy)  Eagle  of  Cottondale,  Ala.,  Harold  (Nancy)  Eagle, 
Ronald  (Carrie)  Eagle  and  Pete  Dupree,  all  of  Poplar;  adopted  brother 
Pastor  Roger  Hunt  of  Poplar;  sisters  Iris  Page  of  Dunseith,  N.D.,  Sally 
(Bill)  Uherka,  Crocker,  Mo.,  Marian  Plentyhawk,  Vanessa,  Vanetta,  Martha, 
Katie  and  Loretta  Eagle,  all  of  Poplar;  uncles  George  Dupree  and  George 
(Helen)  Ricker;  aunts  Rose  (Dohn)  Morsette  and  Mayme  Dupree,  all  of 
Poplar;  and  many  relatives. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  18,  beginning  at  3 p.m.,  with  a 
prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March 

19,  at  10  a.m.,  all  at  the  Poplar  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Interment  will 

be  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  arrangements. 

Marvin  Dean  Taylor 

POPLAR  - Marvin  Dean  Taylor,  49,  of  Poplar,  died  Tuesday,  March  8,  2005, 
in  a motor  vehicle  accident  near  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Visitation  will  be  begin  at  4 p.m.  with  a vigil  service  at  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  17,  at  the  Poplar  Culture  Center.  Funeral  services  will  be 

at  11  a.m.  Friday,  March  18,  at  the  Poplar  Culture  Center.  Interment  will 
be  in  St.  Ann's  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

March  17,  2005 
Delphine  Littlewhirlwind 

Delphine  Littlewhirlwind,  36,  of  Billings,  died  Sunday,  March  13,  2005, 
in  the  Billings  Deaconess  Clinic. 

She  was  born  Duly  11,  1968,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Howard  and 
Viola  Sweet  Medicine  Littlwhirlwind . She  grew  up  in  the  Lame  Deer  area  and 
attended  schools  in  Montana,  California,  Oregon  and  Utah. 

Following  her  education,  she  married  Wayne  Shorthair  in  1990  in  Billings, 
where  they  made  their  home. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She  loved  to  cook,  fish  and  go 
for  car  rides.  She  especially  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family  and 
friends . 

A sister,  Sophie  Wooden  Legs,  and  a brother,  Dustin  Littlewhirlwind, 


preceded  Delphine  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wayne  Shorthair  of  Billings;  her  daughter 
Dacinda  Shorthair  of  Billings;  her  son,  Leegabe  Littlewhirlwind  of  Oregon; 
two  stepsons,  Dwayne  and  Darrol  Shorthair  of  New  Mexico;  her  parents, 
Howard  and  Viola  Littlewhirlwind  of  Lame  Deer;  brothers,  Mervin 
Littlewhirlwind  of  Missoula,  Avery  and  Duke  Littlewhirlwind  of  Lame  Deer; 
her  sister,  Barbara  lean  of  Louisiana;  adopted  sisters,  Tammy  White  Hawk, 
Kim  Whiteman,  Charlene  and  Tina  Littleoldman;  an  adopted  brother.  Doe 
Morrison,  Dr.;  a special  uncle.  Dames  Red  Cloud;  as  well  as  numerous  aunts 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

A special  thank  you  to  all  the  good  people  who  sat  with  Delphine  during 
her  hospital  confinement. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Friday,  March  18,  in  the  Lame  Deer 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  Social  Room.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  19,  in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Littlewhirlwind  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements. 
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March  17,  2005 

Doseph  F.  Broken  Rope  Sr. 

Doseph  Fredel  Broken  Rope  Sr.,  61,  an  artist  and  welder,  died  March  9, 
2005,  at  his  home  in  Billings. 

He  was  born  Dan.  30,  1944,  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  the  son  of  Godfrey  and 
Lucy  (Brown  Thunder)  Broken  Rope.  He  received  his  GED  and  attended  Eastern 
Montana  College  in  Billings.  Later  he  received  a welding  certificate  and 
an  art  degree. 

He  had  worked  in  landscaping,  welding  and  in  shipping  and  receiving.  He 
had  lived  in  Pine  Ridge  and  Kyle,  S.D.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Crow  Agency 
and  Billings.  Mr.  Broken  Rope  painted  traditional  dancers  in  watercolor. 

Survivors  include  children,  Loretta  Ennis,  Rose  Maria  Ennis,  Dorinda 
Broken  Rope,  Doe  Broken  Rope  Dr.,  Roberta  Broken  Rope,  Thomas  Broken  Rope, 
Lorraine  Four  Colors,  Beverly  Lone  Elk  and  Thomas  Fry;  a sister,  Mercy 
Makes  Good;  brothers,  Alvin,  Frank  and  Raymond  Broken  Rope;  three 
grandchildren;  and  many  great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren . 

Visitation  was  on  March  12  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel.  Wake  was  from  5 p.m. 
March  12  until  9 a.m.  March  14  at  Hope  Center,  3212  First  Ave.  S.  A prayer 
service  was  held  March  13,  and  funeral  services  were  on  March  14,  both  at 
Hope  Center.  Burial  was  in  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

March  16,  2005 

Norine  (Bea)  Martin 

Norine  (Bea)  Martin,  89,  of  Browning  passed  away  Friday,  March  11,  2005 
of  natural  causes. 

Norine  was  born  March  6,  1916,  in  Browning  and  was  raised  in  Babb. 

Bea  attended  schools  at  the  Blackfeet  Boarding  Dormitory  and  at  Chemawa 
Indian  School.  In  1934  she  married  Albert  Whitright,  who  died  in  1970; 
then  she  married  Tommy  Martin  in  Great  Falls,  who  died  in  1995. 

Bea  enjoyed  reading,  crocheting,  doing  crossword  puzzles  and  spending 
time  with  her  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Wanda  Nee  of  Salinas,  Calif.,  and 
Sharleen  McBroom  of  Eureka,  Calif.;  her  sons,  Curtis  Whitright  of 
Lancaster,  Calif.,  Tim  Whitright  of  Yuba  City,  Calif.,  Roger  Whitright  of 
Longview,  Wash.,  Robert  Whitright  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Terrance 
Whitright  of  Heart  Butte;  her  sister,  Velma  Smith  of  Browning;  22 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 


Bea  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Tommy;  her  second  husband, 
Albert;  and  her  son,  Cy  Harwood. 

Rosary  was  held  March  15  at  the  Eagle  Shields  Center.  The  funeral  was 
held  March  16  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish. 

Norine  (Bea)  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her  as  she  was  dearly 
loved . 

Victoria  Mad  Plume  Skunk  Cap 

Victoria  Mad  Plume  Skunk  Cap,  92,  a former  homemaker,  passed  away 
Thursday,  March  10,  at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  in  Browning  of 
natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday,  March  14,  at  the  Starr  Full  Gospel 
Church  in  Browning.  Burial  followed  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Victoria  was  born  Oct.  9,  1912  in  Browning  to  Elmer  Mad  Plume  Rattler 
and  Minnie  Kaluse.  She  married  lames  Skunk  Cap  in  1927. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Leroy  Skunk  Cap,  Everett  Skunk  Cap,  and  Gayle 
Skunk  Cap  Sr.  all  of  Browning;  daughters,  Darlene  Skunk  Cap  Wall  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Barbie  After  Buffalo  of  Browning;  a sister,  Annie  Wall 
of  Browning;  a brother,  Roy  Bennett  Sr.  of  Browning;  23  grandchildren,  42 
great-grandchildren;  and  three  great  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  lames  Skunk  Cap;  a son,  Dewey 
Skunk  Cap  Sr.;  sisters,  Ella  Yellow  Wolf,  Dolly  Russel,  leanette  Schildts 
and  Irene  Rattler;  brothers,  Melvin  Rattler,  loseph  Rattler,  Leo  Rattler, 
Raymond  Rattler,  Karl  Rattler  and  Alysious  Evans. 

Violet  C.  Cobell 

Violet  C.  Guardipee  Cobell,  97,  passed  away  Saturday,  March  5,  2005,  at 
the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

Rosary  Services  will  be  Thursday,  March  10,  at  7 p.m.  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  Friday,  March  11,  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery  in  Two 
Medicine.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Violet  was  born  Han.  20,  1908  at  White  Tail  to  Thomas  and  Cecile 
(Pepion)  Guardipee.  She  came  from  a large  family  having  five  brothers; 
Manny,  lack,  Coleman,  Wayne,  and  George,  and  two  sisters,  Gladys  Kimball 
and  Eva  Billedeaux.  They  are  all  deceased.  She  was  educated  at  the  Holy 
Family  Mission  in  Two  Medicine  and  Genoa  Indian  School  in  Nebraska.  Violet 
had  many  occupations  in  her  lifetime.  She  worked  on  many  ranches  as  a cook 
when  she  was  younger.  During  the  depression  she  worked  for  the  W.P.A.  She 
later  worked  at  the  Cushman  Hospital  in  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Libbey's  Cannery 
in  Yakima,  Wash.  When  the  Green  Thumb  program  started,  she  worked  at  the 
local  jail  as  a secretary.  During  this  time  she  enjoyed  making  quilts  and 
other  sewing  projects. 

Her  favorite  hobbies  were  making  quilts,  sewing,  crocheting,  and 
embroidering.  Violet  loved  bingo  and  was  very  well  known  and  liked  at  the 
bingo  hall.  She  was  very  ambitious  and  independent.  Violet  was  very 
generous  and  kind  hearted  and  always  willing  to  help  someone  in  their  time 
of  need.  She  was  very  well  known  and  liked  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Jerome  T.  Marble,  Gary  "Chub"  Cobell,  and 
Donald  W.  Cobell  all  of  Browning;  her  daughters,  Faye  Ann  (Robert)  Grant, 
Carole  (Merlin)  Hale  Kipling,  and  Karen  (James)  Bond  all  of  Browning;  two 
grandchildren  that  she  raised,  Galela  R.  Cobell  and  Duane  D.  Kemmer  Jr.; 

33  grandchildren,  56  great  grandchildren,  and  seven  great-great 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  William  Cobell;  her  children, 
Joann  Marble  Buchanan,  Galela  Lynn  Cobell,  and  Baby  Hale. 
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March  16,  2005 

Rena  Eagle 

POPLAR  - Rena  Eagle,  53,  an  accounts  assistant  for  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes 
for  20  years,  was  dead  on  arrival  Monday  at  a Poplar  hospital.  She  had  had 


health  problems  for  several  years. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in 
Poplar,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at 
the  church,  with  burial  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson 
Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Edwin  Chaser  of  Poplar;  a son,  Donald 
Weinberger  III  of  Poplar;  a daughter,  Marshelle  Weinberger  of  Poplar; 
brothers  Paul  St.  Germaine  of  Hardin,  Kenneth  Eagle  of  Cottondale,  Alberta, 
and  Harold  Eagle  and  Ronald  Eagle  of  Poplar;  adopted  brothers  Roger  Hunt 
and  Pete  Dupree  of  Poplar;  sisters  Iris  Page  of  Dunseith,  N.D.,  Sally 
Uherka  of  Crocker,  Mo.,  and  Marian  Plentyhawk,  Vanessa  Eagle,  Vanetta 
Eagle,  Martha  Eagle,  Katie  Eagle  and  Loretta  Eagle,  all  of  Poplar;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Marvin  Dean  Taylor 

POPLAR  - Marvin  Dean  Taylor,  49,  of  Poplar,  died  March  8 in  a motor 
vehicle  accident  near  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  with  a vigil  service  at  7 p.m., 
at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  center, 
with  burial  in  St.  Ann's  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  of  Poplar  include  a nephew,  Calvin  Lester  Sr.,  and  a niece. 
Crystal  Lester. 

March  19,  2005 

Cheryl  Lee  Stump 

ROCKY  BOY  - Cheryl  Lee  Stump,  43,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Yellow  Rock 
Woman,"  and  who  enjoyed  sewing,  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren  and 
collecting  Round  Dance  songs,  died  Thursday  at  a Havre  care  center.  The 
cause  of  death  was  not  available. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky 
Boy,  with  burial  at  the  Stump  family  cemetery.  A journey  feast  is  10  a.m. 
Monday  at  the  church.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  longtime  companion,  Marcus  Long  Knife  of  Rocky 
Boy;  a daughter.  Sunny  Raye  Ramirez  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons  Tyler  Stump,  Tray 
Eagleman,  Delany  Eagleman,  Hunter  Eagleman  and  Charles  Long  Knife,  all  of 
Rocky  Boy;  her  parents  Videl  and  Ruby  Stump  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters  Vidella 
Corcoran,  Mario  Stump,  Dawn  Stump,  Dixie  Stump  and  Marva  Stump,  all  of 
Rocky  Boy;  adopted  sisters  Pam  Pische  of  Saddle  Lake,  Alberta,  and  Jackie 
Turtle  of  Oklahoma;  brothers  Calvin  Dess  Stump  and  Videl  Stump  Dr.  of  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  Rueben  Stump  and  Anthony  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy  and 
Victor  Nomee  of  Lodge  Grass;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

March  21,  2005 

Gary  Gene  Youpee 

BROCKTON  - Decorated  Vietnam  War  veteran  Gary  Gene  Youpee,  55,  of 
Brockton,  who  had  worked  as  a BIA  officer,  for  A & S Tribal  Industries,  as 
police  dispatcher  and  Brockton  Youth  Coordinator  and  with  the  Vocational- 
Rehab  program,  died  of  health  complications  March  14  at  his  home. 

His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Brockton  Cultural  Center,  with 
burial  in  Riverview  Cemetery  in  Brockton.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Wolf  Point  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  father.  Dim  Youpee  of  Brockton;  a special  nephew, 
Ira  Track  Dr.  of  Brockton,  whom  he  raised  as  a son;  brothers  Russel,  Doe 
and  Sheldon  of  Poplar,  Robert  Sr.  of  Brockton  and  Ernie  of  Minot  N.D.; 
sisters  Dolly  Boyd,  Sharon  Red  Thunder  and  Millie  Runs  Through,  all  of 
Poplar,  Linda  RedBoy,  Kate  Youpee  and  Damie  Youpee,  all  of  Brockton;  and 
one  grandson. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Madeline  Barnaby 

RONAN  - Madeline  Barnaby,  77,  died  on  March  3,  2005,  in  Missoula  at  St. 
Patrick's  Hospital.  Born  to  Andrew  and  Ann  (loseph)  Barnaby  at  Post  Creek 
in  1927,  Madeline  was  raised  on  the  family  farm  and  attended  the  Ursuline 
Academy  in  St.  Ignatius.  She  met  loseph  Weaselhead  and  they  started  their 
family  in  1947  and  lived  in  the  Mission  Valley  and  in  Heart  Butte. 

Madeline  believed  in  the  traditional  values  and  was  a firm  Catholic.  She 
loved  making  flowers  and  beading  hats.  She  loved  all  her  children  and 
grandchildren  and  raised  "Moose"  loshua. 

Madeline  was  the  last  surviving  Barnaby  of  her  generation. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  three  brothers,  Pete,  Dave,  Tom;  and  most 
recently  Margaret  Finley;  two  sons,  Marven  Weaselhead  and  Allan 
Weaselhead;  one  daughter,  Stella;  one  grandson;  a granddaughter;  and  a 
great-granddaughter . 

Surviving  are  Francis  and  Nightwind  Weaselhead  (Sumpter,  OR),  and  loseph 
and  Linda  Weaselhead,  lohn  Arnold,  Gerald  Weaselhead,  loAnn  Hammer  (all  of 
Ronan);  Betty  Van  Haverbeke  and  Madeline  Weaselhead  (Pablo),  David 
Weaselhead  (Bonners  Ferry,  ID),  Dalon  and  Susan  Weaselhead  (St.  Ignatius), 
Violet  Weaselhead  (Charlo),  and  Anthony  Weaselhead  (Missoula)  and  "Quai" 
her  faithful  companion;  23  grandchildren;  as  well  as  numerous  great 
grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  and  a very  large  extended  family. 

A traditional  wake  began  Friday  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  with 
the  rosary  being  recited  on  Sunday  at  the  Longhouse.  Wake  closing  began 
Monday  in  the  Longhouse  and  was  followed  by  Mass  in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Addie  Burns 

USK  - Adeline  Loretta  "Addie"  Burns  died  here  on  March  3,  2005,  of 
respiratory  arrest. 

Burns,  75,  was  a tribal  elder  and  served  on  the  Tribal  Council  several 
times  during  her  life.  Burns  had  a nickname  for  everyone,  and  continued  to 
call  people  by  their  childhood  name  well  past  their  childhood  years.  Burns 
worked  as  a community  health  representative  for  the  Kalispels.  Burns  was 
born  on  Dec.  1,  1929,  the  daughter  of  Willie  Tom  and  Mary  Bigsmoke  in  Usk. 
Her  first  husband,  John  Baptiste  Nomee,  died  in  1969  and  she  later 
remarried  Michael  Burns.  Michael  also  preceded  her  in  death.  Some  of  her 
favorite  hobbies  were  spending  time  at  the  casino  and  crocheting. 

Survivors  include  her  three  sons,  Eugene  Nomee,  Rodney  "R3"  (and  Susie) 
Nomee,  and  lames  Bigsmoke  (all  of  Usk);  four  daughters,  Lynne  Walks-On-Top 
(Wellpinit),  Ioanna  (and  Mike  Treetop)  Nomee  (Usk),  Patricia  (and  Gordon) 
Songers  (Arlee),  Lillian  (and  Tony  Surface)  Nomee  (Pendleton,  OR);  two 
sisters,  Alice  Blackbear  Ignace  and  Sue  Finley;  26  grandchildren  and  11 
great-grandchildren . 

Besides  her  two  husbands.  Burns  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Andy. 

Funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  on  March  at  the  Kalispel  Community  Center. 
Burial  followed  at  the  Kalispel  Cemetery  in  Usk. 

Marilyn  Walker 

Marilyn  Louise  (Larson)  Walker  died  of  cancer  on  March  8,  2005,  after  a 
valiant  battle  with  cancer.  On  Feb.  26,  1935,  Marilyn  was  born  in  St. 
Ignatius,  to  Lee  and  Elizabeth  Larson.  Marilyn,  a member  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  grew  up  on  a farm  near  Poison, 
and  graduated  from  Poison  High  School  in  1953.  Marilyn  was  recruited  for 
employment  with  General  Electric  and  moved  to  Richland,  WA.  In  1973,  she 
made  a career  change  and  moved  to  Las  Vegas,  NV,  where  she  worked  for  the 
Dept,  of  Energy  in  their  accounting  office.  Eventually,  she  returned  to 
the  Tri-Cities  and  worked  for  the  DOE  in  Richland  until  her  retirement  in 
1994. 

Marilyn  married  Robert  (Bob)  Walker  in  1972.  He  preceded  her  in  death  in 
2001. 

Marilyn  is  survived  by  her  son,  David  A.  Walker  (Spokane);  a 
granddaughter,  Brianna  Walker  (Trego,  MT);  two  step-daughters,  Sally  Smith 


(Sedona,  AZ)  and  Linda  (ion)  Drake  (Monmouth,  OR).  Also  surviving  are  her 
three  sisters  and  brothers-in-law:  Judith  and  Donald  Willard  (Kennewick, 
WA),  Loretta  and  Larry  Juhnke  (Steilacoom,  WA),  and  Imelda  and  Dim  Burton 
(Anchorage,  AK);  and  a sister-in-law,  Cleo  and  Charles  Jensen  (Richland, 
WA);  plus  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

A celebration  of  life  was  held  for  Marilyn  on  March  18  at  the  Einans 
Funeral  Home.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  can  be  made  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  Tri-Cities  Chaplaincy  Hospice,  2108  West  Entiat,  Kennewick, 
WA  99336,  or  a charity  of  the  donor's  choice.  Express  your  thoughts  and 
memories  in  the  Guest  Book. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

March  15,  2005 

Maureen  Standing  Rock 

ROCKY  BOY  - Maureen  M.  Standing  Rock,  40,  died  Sunday,  March  13,  2005, 
at  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula. 

Her  wake  service  began  with  the  rosary  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Catholic  Church.  Her  funeral  was  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Rocky 
Boy  Catholic  Church  with  the  Rev.  Pete  Guthneck  officiating.  Burial  was  to 
follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Maureen  was  born  Sept.  22,  1964,  in  Havre  to  Duncan  and  Victoria 
(DeLorme)  Standing  Rock.  She  was  raised  in  Havre  and  attended  Chemawa 
Indian  School  in  Oregon  and  then  Box  Elder  schools.  She  graduated  from  Box 
Elder  High  School.  Maureen  had  five  children. 

She  met  her  husband,  Joseph  Ignari,  five  years  ago  in  Missoula. 

Maureen  liked  to  make  dream  catchers  and  watch  TV.  She  enjoyed  beading, 
cooking,  drawing,  painting  and  to  tease  and  joke.  She  loved  to  travel, 
sing  and  attend  powwows. 

Her  children  and  family  were  an  integral  part  of  her  life. 

Maureen  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Victoria  Standing  Rock; 
brother,  Roger  Standing  Rock;  an  infant  sister;  three  grandmothers;  two 
grandfathers;  and  aunts,  Caroline  Grey,  Margaret  Weaving  and  Mary  Jane 
Eagleman . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Joseph  Ignari  of  Missoula;  daughters, 
Kimberly  Standing  Rock,  Rhonda  Hiner  and  Tessla  Standing  Rock  all  of 
Missoula;  sons,  Darrel  Dubois  and  Joe  Standing  Rock,  both  of  Missoula; 
father,  Duncan  (Francine)  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy;  grandson,  Damien 
Batista  of  Missoula;  sisters,  Norma  Oats,  Elsie  Standing  Rock,  Valerie 
Standing  Rock,  Vickie  Standing  Rock,  all  of  Missoula,  Barbara  Standing 
Rock  of  Rocky  Boy,  Nicole  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Annie  Loranda  of 
Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  Trent  (Violet)  Standing  Rock  of  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
Brent  Standing  Rock  of  Missoula,  Keith  (Tammy)  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy 
and  Duncan  "Gordon"  Standing  Rock  Jr.  of  Florence,  Colo.;  and  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 
March  21,  2005 
Cheryl  Lee  Stump 

ROCKY  BOY  - Cheryl  Lee  Stump  "Yellow  Rock  Woman,"  43,  died  Thursday, 

March  17,  2005,  at  the  Northern  Montana  Care  Center  of  natural  causes. 

Her  wake  began  Friday  and  her  funeral  service  was  scheduled  for  10  a.m. 
Saturday  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church,  with  Native  American  elders 
officiating.  Burial  was  to  follow  at  the  Stump  family  cemetery.  A Journey 
Feast  was  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  today  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  at 
Rocky  Boy. 

Cheryl  was  born  to  Videl  and  Ruby  (Writing  Bird)  Stump  Sr.  on  May  9, 

1961,  in  Fort  Belknap.  Cheryl  attended  Havre  public  schools  and  graduated 
from  Box  Elder  High  School.  She  enjoyed  sewing,  visiting  friends,  and 
spending  time  with  her  grandchildren.  She  collected  round  dance  songs. 
Cheryl  was  a traditional  powwow  dancer  and  singer.  She  loved  to  play 
basketball  and  baseball. 

Cheryl  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Tyson  Stump,  and  nephew. 


John  W.  Corcoran. 

Survivors  include  her  long-time  companion,  Marcus  Long  Knife  of  Rocky 
Boy;  parents,  Videl  and  Ruby  Stump  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughter.  Sunny  Raye 
Ramirez  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons,  Tyler  Stump  of  Rocky  Boy,  Tray  Eagleman  of 
Rocky  Boy,  Delany  Eagleman  of  Rocky  Boy,  Hunter  Eagleman  of  Rocky  Boy  and 
Charles  Long  Knife  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters,  Vidella  Corcoran,  Mario  Stump, 
Dawn  Stump,  Dixie  Stump  and  Marva  Stump,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  adopted  sisters 
Pam  Pische  of  Saddle  Lake,  Alberta,  and  Dackie  Turtle  of  Oklahoma; 
brothers,  Calvin  less  Stump  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  Videl  Stump  Dr.  of  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  Rueben  Stump  of  Rocky  Boy,  Videl  Stump  Dr.  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  Victor  Nomee  of  Lodge  Grass  and  Anthony  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

March  17,  2005 

Rosemary  Oscar,  32 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Rosemary  Oscar,  32,  died  March  12,  2005,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  with  a funeral  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Hope 
Cottages,  570  W.  International  Airport  Road.  The  Rev.  Steven  Sanders  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park. 

Ms.  Oscar  was  born  Oct.  22,  1972,  in  Bethel.  She  worked  for  Hope 
Community  Resources  in  the  records  department. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Orutsararmiut  Native  Council  in  Bethel,  Hope 
Community  Resources,  ARCA  and  the  Eastside  United  Pentecostal  Church, 
where  she  assisted  in  the  children's  Sunday  school  classes.  She  also 
received  awards  in  the  Special  Olympics. 

Ms.  Oscar  enjoyed  crocheting,  beading,  bowling  and  bingo  and  loved 
nature. 

"She  was  my  big  sister  and  I was  her  little  brother,  and  she  would  let 
me  know,"  her  brother  wrote.  "When  I felt  sad,  she  would  show  a piece  of 
her  heart  and  that  made  me  feel  a lot  better." 

Her  family  wrote:  "Rosemary  touched  us  with  love  every  day  in  every  way. 
Her  smile  and  laugh  and  just  being  herself  will  be  missed.  We  all  have 
cherished  memories  and  will  always  love  her." 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Isabel  and  Thomas  Oscar  Sr.  of  Bethel; 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  Thomas  Dr.  and  Angela  Oscar,  Xavier  and  Emma 
Oscar,  and  Harry  and  Hilda  Oscar,  all  of  Bethel;  foster  parents,  Patricia 
and  Mark  Fuller  of  Anchorage;  daughter,  Selena  Commacho  of  Texas;  nieces, 
Ayisha  and  Cherilyn  Oscar,  Chelsea  Oscar,  Brittney  Oscar  and  Brianna 
Oscar;  nephews,  Damon  and  Marcus  Oscar  and  Tristen  Manchuak;  grandmother, 
Dane  Oscar  of  Bethel;  uncles,  David  Oscar  of  Kasigluk,  Dohn  Oscar  of 
Mekoryuk,  Dimmy  Oscar  of  Bethel,  Doseph  Dr.  Oscar  of  Tununak,  Dick  Lincoln 
of  Tununak,  Alois  Lincoln  of  Toksook  Bay  and  David  Bill  of  Toksook  Bay; 
aunts,  Lucy  Egan,  Dulia  Nevak  of  Toksook  Bay  and  Dulia  Bill  of  Toksook 
Bay;  and  biological  mother,  Maggie  Karl  of  Toksook  Bay. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Doseph  Oscar  Sr.  and 
Stephanie  Naiagnik. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  17,  2005 
E.  Irene  Reed 

Irene  "Iltaruaq"  Reed,  74,  died  March  5,  2005,  at  home  in  Automba,  Minn, 
surrounded  by  family. 

Irene  was  born  in  February  1931  and  raised  in  Automba,  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Matt  and  Edna  Reed.  She  graduated  from  Barnum  High  School  in  1949 

She  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  anthropology  from  the 
University  of  Washington-Seattle  in  1961  and  her  master  of  arts  degree  in 


anthropology  and  linguistics  from  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  in 
1972.  In  May  1998  she  received  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  for  her 
contribution  to  the  field  of  Alaska  Native  language  education. 

She  authored  the  Yup'ik  Eskimo  Grammar  book,  which  is  considered  a 
landmark  in  the  development  of  Native  language  textbooks  and  compiled  the 
original  card  file  for  the  Central  Yup'ik  Lexicon,  which  led  to  the  first 
full  dictionary  of  any  Native  language  in  Alaska.  She  was  recognized  for 
her  foresight  in  documenting  Alaska's  Native  cultures  and  Native  languages. 

Irene  helped  create  the  bilingual  Native  language  program  in  Alaska 
schools  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Eskimo  language  workshop 
in  Fairbanks  and  moving  it  to  Bethel  where  it  became  the  Yup'ik  Language 
Center.  Irene  was  the  former  director  of  UAF ' s Alaska  Native  Language 
Center. 

During  her  career  she  authored  or  co-authored  several  published  works. 

She  was  professor  of  Yup'ik  at  UAF.  She  taught  the  Yup'ik  language  and 
culture  to  Vista  students  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  at  the  East  West 
Center  in  Honolulu  and  at  Monmouth  College  in  Oregon  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Irene  and  her  Yup'ik  colleague,  Marie  Meade,  traveled  to  Japan  as  guests 
of  the  government  during  the  United  Nations  celebration  of  the  Decade  of 
the  Indigenous  People.  From  the  late  1960s  through  the  '80s,  Irene  taught 
written  Eskimo  language  and  grammar  to  Native  Alaskans  in  Bristol  Bay,  St. 
Marys  and  Bethel. 

Irene  donated  the  body  of  her  work  to  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center, 
UAF,  archives  in  2003. 

Irene  co-founded  the  Fairbanks  Finns  organization  with  Niilo  Koponen. 

She  helped  found  Nordic  House  and  arranged  exchange  programs  with 
Scandinavian  scholars  at  UAF.  In  Minnesota  she  was  a patron  of  the 
Kalevala  Theatre  Society. 

She  returned  to  Minnesota  in  1997.  ltaruaq  is  Irene's  Yup'ik  name,  an 
honor  bestowed  by  her  Yup'ik  colleagues  and  friends. 

In  2000,  she  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Barnum  High  School  Hall  of 
Fame  honoring  distinguished  graduates. 

She  will  be  missed  by  her  family,  friends  and  academic  colleagues  from 
around  the  world. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brothers,  John,  Edwin,  Raymond, 
Emil  and  William,  who  died  in  infancy;  and  sisters,  Emily  and  Helen. 

She  is  survived  by  sisters  and  brother-in-law,  Gladys  and  Charles  Dart 
of  Manley  Hot  Springs  and  LaVerne  and  Betty  Jane,  who  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  be  her  caregivers;  brothers  and  sister-in-law,  Ernest  and  Bernice 
of  Renton,  Wash.,  and  Arnold  and  Helmi  of  Automba;  and  a large  extended 
family. 

A funeral  was  held  Saturday,  March  12,  at  Eagle  Lake  Independent 
Apostolic  Lutheran  Church  in  Cromwell,  Minn. 

Arrangements  were  by  Cremation  Society  of  Minnesota. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

March  20,  2005 
Johanna  Dandoy 

Former  Juneau  resident  Johanna  (Marvin)  Dandoy  died  Jan.  18,  2005,  at 
her  home  in  Las  Vegas. 

She  was  born  April  13,  1955,  to  Lillian  and  Harvey  Marvin  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe  Hospital  in  Sitka.  She  moved  to  Juneau  with  her  family  in  the 
summer  of  1973  and  graduated  from  Juneau-Douglas  High  School  in  1975. 

She  married  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Aramis  "Ray"  Dandoy  Jr.  in  1975.  The  couple 
moved  to  Alameda,  Calif.,  and  lived  there  until  June,  1977.  Following  his 
discharge,  they  moved  back  to  Juneau.  She  worked  as  a clerk  typist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Her  hobbies  included  crocheting,  sewing  and  cooking.  She  collected  books 
and  donated  recipes  to  organizations  that  compiled  cookbooks. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  29  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  sons,  Jason  and  Jeremy  Dandoy  of  Las  Vegas; 
parents,  Lillian  and  Harvey  Marvin  of  Juneau;  brothers,  Peter  Marvin  and 


his  wife,  Audrey  of  Duneau;  LeRoy  Marvin  of  Duneau;  and  Charlie  Marvin  and 
his  wife,  Rita  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  sister,  Danice  Garner  of  Las  Vegas;  and 
numerous  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Friends  and  family  are  invited  to  a memorial  dinner  at  4:30  p.m.,  March 
21  at  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  in  Duneau. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

March  16,  2005 

Theresa  Elizabeth  Flamond 

FLAMOND  - on  Monday,  March  14,  2005  Theresa  Elizabeth  (Small  Kokum) 
Flamond,  late  of  Regina  and  formerly  of  Dubuc,  Sask.  age  88  years,  passed 
away  peacefully  to  be  with  her  husband  Edmund  and  her  family  in  the  spirit 
world . 

The  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  Sacred  Fleart  of  Mary  R.C.  Church, 
Marieval,  Sask.  on  Friday,  March  18,  2005  at  10:00  a.m.  by  Rev.  Sicking 
Heinrich.  Lunch  will  be  served  immediately  following  the  funeral  mass  in 
the  Cowessess  First  Nation  Hall.  Interment  to  follow  in  Dubuc  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Cowessess  First  Nation  Hall  Thursday  evening 
with  prayers  at  8:00  p.m. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents  Dospeh  and  Adele  Pelletier,  her  husband 
Edmund  in  1986,  two  brothers  Napoleon  and  Robert;  three  sisters  Marie 
Sarah  Agecoutay,  Marie  Louise  McKay  and  Marie  Dosephine  Laferte;  a 
daughter  in  law  Edith  Laframboise  and  special  niece  MaryAnn  Lavallee. 

Theresa  Flamond  is  survived  by  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
grandchildren  she  will  be  especially  missed  by  Shelley  M.  Lavallee, 
Stephanie  Lavallee,  Carole  D.  Lavallee,  Gaylord  Pelletier,  Terry  Lavallee 
and  their  families. 

The  family  would  like  to  extend  a special  thank  you  to  the  staff  of  the 
South  Wing,  Parkside  Extendicare,  4540  Rae  Street  for  their  wonderful  care 
given  to  Theresa. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

March  17,  2005 

Cora  Gray 

GRAY  - On  Monday,  March  14,  2005  Cora  Gray  widow  of  Bill  Gray,  Sintaluta, 
Sask.,  and  late  of  Lakeside  Nursing  Home,  Wolseley,  Sask. 

In  loving  memory  of  Cora  Gray  her  family:  Alvin,  Edith,  Wayne,  Maurice, 
Bob  (Wimpy),  Sheila,  Sandee,  Connie,  Clarence  (Sparrow),  Barry,  Doug, 

Laini,  Debbie,  Dudy  (husband  Melvin),  also  her  many  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren  and  great  great  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  St.  Dames  United  Church,  Wolseley, 
Sask.  on  Saturday,  March  19,  2005  at  12:00  p.m.  with  Rev.  Tricia  Gerhard 
and  Rev.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak,  OMI  officiating.  Interment  in  the  South 
Cemetery,  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

March  18,  2005 

Theresa  Elizabeth  Flamond 

FLAMOND  - on  Monday,  March  14,  2005  Theresa  Elizabeth  (Small  Kokum) 
Flamond,  late  of  Regina  and  formerly  of  Dubuc,  Sask.  age  88  years,  passed 
away  peacefully  to  be  with  her  husband  Edmund  and  her  family  in  the  spirit 
world . 

The  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  R.C.  Church, 
Marieval,  Sask.  on  Friday,  March  18,  2005  at  10:00  a.m.  by  Rev.  Sicking 
Heinrich.  Lunch  will  be  served  immediately  following  the  funeral  mass  in 
the  Cowessess  First  Nation  Hall.  Interment  to  follow  in  Dubuc  Cemetery. 

A wake  was  held  in  the  Cowessess  First  Nation  Hall  Thursday  evening  with 
prayers  at  8:00  p.m.  Predeceased  by  her  parents  Dospeh  and  Adele  Pelletier, 
her  husband  Edmund  in  1986,  two  brothers  Napoleon  and  Robert;  three 


sisters  Marie  Sarah  Agecoutay,  Marie  Louise  McKay  and  Marie  Josephine 
Laferte;  a daughter  in  law  Edith  Laframboise  and  special  niece  MaryAnn 
Lavallee.  Theresa  Flamond  is  survived  by  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
grandchildren  she  will  be  especially  missed  by  Shelley  M.  Lavallee, 
Stephanie  C.  Lavallee,  Carole  D.  Lavallee,  Gaylord  Pelletier,  Terry  W. 
Lavallee  and  their  families. 

The  family  would  like  to  extend  a special  thank  you  to  the  staff  of  the 
South  Wing,  Parkside  Extendicare,  4540  Rae  Street  for  their  wonderful  care 
given  to  Theresa. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

March  21,  2005 

Lauren  Nicole  Moosemay 

MOOSEMAY  - On  Thursday,  March  17,  2005  Lauren  Nicole  Moosemay,  age  17 
and  Bonnie  Lee  Moosemay,  age  36,  passed  away  at  the  Gordon  First  Nations, 
SK. 

Complete  funeral  service  details  will  be  available  in  Tuesday's  edition 
of  the  Leader  Post. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  2,  2005 
Kiowa  aiden  p' a/leaf  moon 

Algonquin  Suquanni  kesos/moon  when  they  set  Indian  corn 
Anishnaabe  Iskigamizige-giizis(oog)/broken  snowshoe  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  Creator  gave  stewardship  to  indigenous  peoples  to  protect  and 
manage  the  Earth's  resources,  including  all  things  natural,  cultural, 
spiritual  and  sacred.  Indigenous  people  are  prayerful  people  who 
live  in  harmony  with  the  Earth;  and  indigenous  wealth  is  not  found 
in  monetary  values,  but  in  the  gift  of  life  from  the  Earths'  natural 
resources . " 

_ Preamble  to  The  Treaty  of  Indigenous  Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

You  had  to  be  living  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon  to  not  be  aware  of  the 
horror  and  tragedy  that  feel  on  the  Red  Lake  Nation  this  past  week. 

Sadly,  the  tragedy  just  got  worse. 

Read  the  lead  story  "Tribal  Chairman  defends  Son's  Innocence"  and  pray 
for  Chairman  lourdain,  the  People  of  Red  Lake  and  especially  the  children. 


My  half-side,  Danet,  read  the  article  about  Roseau  River  Anishinabe 
First  Nation,  "Hey  America,  want  1.3  Million  Sq.  Miles  of  Land?"  inviting 
dialogue  regarding  the  concept  of  true  international  sovereignty  for  the 
Treaty  Nations.  After  chewing  on  some  of  the  implications  Danet  offers 
these  thoughts  for  consideration. 

I found  this  today  when  I was  looking  for  news  for  my  web  site.  I was 
absolutely  intrigued.  On  the  one  hand,  it's  one  hell  of  a bargain  for 
everybody  concerned  if  the  US  could  be  trusted  to  honor  treaties  made 
with  sovereign  nations.  It  very  well  could  pave  the  way  for  increased 
sovereignty  by  "dependent"  nations  inside  the  US  borders,  too.  Sadly, 
the  US  government  cannot  be  trusted.  The  BIA  has  proven  that  repeatedly. 

I think  the  Roseau  River  Anishinabe  may  be  looking  at  the  wrong  US 
Indians  for  inspiration.  The  casino-rich  Indians  are  indeed  doing  well, 
but  that  happened  in  spite  of  official  obstruction,  footdragging,  and 
undermining  by  the  US,  state,  and  city  government  administrations  and 
legislatures.  Connecticut  provides  a fine  example.  They  did  well 
because  they  and  their  investors  were  willing  to  sink  huge  amounts  of 
money  into  lawyers,  researchers,  and  yes,  lobbyists  to  get  past  official 
obstruction . 

The  US  tribal  experience  with  oil  (which  is  what  the  Canadian  tribes 
have  to  offer)  and  other  fuel  resources  are  another  story  altogether. 
There  was  a lot  of  oil  found  in  Indian  Country  (aka  Oklahoma).  Name  one 
tribe  that  got  rich  (excepting  Osage,  and  they  as  a nation  did  not  get 
rich.  Individual  Osage  landowners  made  a ton  of  money  initially,  but 
even  that  was  short-lived,  thanks  to  a quickly-enacted  law  that  was 
expressly  designed  to  make  sure  Osage  oil  money  filtered  through 
non-Indian  hands  (and  most  of  the  money  stuck  to  the  non-Indian 
hand-filter).  Are  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  rich  thanks  to  the  uranium  and 
coal  mined  on  their  lands?  Hardly.  They  are  among  the  most  impoverished 
of  Indian  nations.  Navajo  who  worked  in  the  uranium  mines  are  sick  and 
dying--and  still  waiting  for  reimbursement  ordered  by  the  courts  because 
the  U.S.  government  encouraged  them  to  expose  themselves  to  uranium, 
knowing  full  well  what  it  would  do  to  them.  They're  in  the  desert  --  and 
the  water  resources  they  do  have  are  being  pumped  out  to  slurry  coal. 

Do  the  tribes  in  the  Dakotas  receive  fair  reimbursement  for  the  grazing 
permits  the  BIA  manages  on  their  land?  They  say  no,  but  they  can't  be 
sure  --  because  the  land-owners  never  get  to  see  the  bids  or  the 
paperwork  --  they  just  get  a BIA-printed  statement. 

So  should  the  US  be  interested  in  dealing  with  a Canadian  tribe  as  a 
sovereign  nation?  Well,  let's  see  --  these  folks  are  a lot  closer  to 
the  US  than  the  middle  east,  so  oil  transport  would  be  easier  and 
safer.  They  seem  to  be  one  hell  of  a lot  friendlier.  They  don't  seem 
to  be  trying  to  soak  us  --  just  interested  in  making  a decent  life  for 
themselves.  They  probably  won't  require  an  armed  invasion  every  10 
years  to  keep  down  the  latest  religious  fanatic  or  dictator.  Seems  like 
a deal  to  me  --  it's  even  a good  deal  for  the  US  if  everybody  operates 
honestly  and  honorably. 


Should  the  Roseau  River  Anishinabe  sign  on  with  the  US?  Only  if  they 


can  hire  the  services  of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot's  legal  team  to  run  the 
paperwork  through  a fine-toothed  comb,  and  make  sure  ANY  agreement  is 
legally  enforcible  in  both  US  and  world  courts.  They  need  expert 
management  to  watch  for  a corporate  knife  in  the  back  from  the 
contractors,  because  I promise  you  that  Halliburton  will  be  first  in 
line.  They  do  have  the  expertise.  But  they're  experts  in  a lot  of 
things,  including  achieving  clout  in  the  US  government.  And  the  tribe 
will  need  a good  PR  team,  too.  Because  experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  very  little  that  a US  government  bureaucrat  likes  less  than  an  Indian 
who  can  actually  make  a living  without  some  official  holding  their  hands 
(while  another  one  is  picking  their  pockets) . 


+/// 
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RE:  Tribal  Chairman  defends  Son's  Innocence 


Date:  Tue,  29  Mar  2005  08:51:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 


Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="CHAIRMAN ' S SON  ARRESTED" 

http: //www. start nibune . com/ stories/ 156/ 53 18401 . html 

Tribal  chairman  defends  son's  innocence  in  wake  of  arrest 
Howie  Padilla,  David  Chanen  and  Terry  Collins,  Star  Tribune 
March  29,  2005 

Red  Lake  Tribal  Chairman  Floyd  "Buck"  lourdain  today  came  to  the  defense 
of  his  teenage  son,  who  was  charged  Monday  with  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  the  shootings  at  Red  Lake  on  March  21  that  killed  10  people. 

lourdain's  statement  was  handed  out  at  tribal  headquarters  late  this 
morning. 

"Last  week  I spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Lake  Nation  as  its  leader  and  a 
saddened  member  of  this  community.  Today,  I speak  as  a father,"  lourdain 
said  in  his  statement.  "As  many  of  you  are  aware,  my  son,  Louis,  has  been 
charged  in  association  with  the  shootings  that  occurred  here  last  week. 

"My  heart  is  heavy  as  a result  of  the  tragic  events  that  unfolded  here 
at  our  nation.  But  it  is  with  optimism  that  I state  my  son,  Louis', 
innocence. 

"He  is  a good  boy  with  a good  heart  who  never  harmed  anyone  in  his 
entire  life.  I know  my  son,  and  he  is  incapable  of  committing  such  an  act. 

Floyd  and  Louis  Dourdain 

lourdain  went  on  to  say  that  he's  confident  the  investigation  will  show 
that  gunman  leff  Weise,  16,  acted  alone  in  the  shootings.  Weise  took  his 
own  life. 

lourdain,  who  was  elected  tribal  chairman  last  August,  is  spending  time 
with  his  family  and  will  not  be  making  further  public  comment,  said  Holly 
Cook,  a tribal  member  who  is  serving  as  a liaison  to  the  news  media. 

The  younger  lourdain  was  arrested  without  incident  Sunday  on  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  according  to  a source  with  knowledge  of  the 
investigation.  No  other  arrests  are  imminent,  the  source  said. 

U.S.  Attorney  Tom  Heffelfinger  said  that  juvenile  proceedings  have  begun 
for  the  suspect  in  federal  court,  but  he  wouldn't  comment  on  what  role  the 
younger  lourdain  might  have  played  in  the  shootings  and  refused  Monday  to 
confirm  who  had  been  arrested. 

Last  Tuesday,  FBI  Special  Agent  in  Charge  Michael  Tabman  said 
authorities  believed  that  Weise  was  acting  alone,  and  that  the  motive  was 
unknown.  Funeral  services  for  Weise,  16,  were  held  Monday  afternoon. 

Federal  authorities  and  witnesses  say  Weise  killed  his  grandfather,  a 
tribal  police  officer,  and  his  grandfather's  companion  March  21  at  their 
home.  Weise  then  took  his  grandfather ' s weapons  to  the  high  school,  where 
he  killed  a security  guard,  a teacher  and  five  students  before  turning  the 
gun  on  himself. 

As  news  of  the  arrest  spread  Monday  afternoon,  reaction  on  the 
reservation  ranged  from  shock  to  the  hope  that  everybody  involved  in  the 
killings  will  be  brought  to  justice. 

Victoria  Brun,  sister  of  Derrick  Brun,  the  school  security  guard  who  was 
killed,  said  she  had  been  told  that  authorities  were  given  evidence  on 
Saturday  that  more  than  one  person  might  be  involved. 

That  theory  may  be  backed  up  by  comments  from  a student  who  said  Monday 
that  he  was  in  the  school  library  with  Louis  lourdain  at  the  time  of  the 
shootings.  The  student  said  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  gunfire  and  even 
before  they  saw  Weise' s face,  lourdain  was  identifying  the  shooter  as 
"Jeff." 

Others  involved? 

Heffelfinger  said  he  couldn't  "confirm  or  deny"  that  the  shootings  by 
Weise  were  part  of  a larger  attack  planned  on  the  high  school.  He  added 
that  the  investigation  is  ongoing  in  Red  Lake  and  the  Twin  Cities. 

Victoria  Brun  was  told  that  authorities  discovered  an  online 
conversation  between  Weise' s girlfriend  and  another  person  about  the 
shooting. 


When  asked  if  residents  of  Red  Lake  should  have  been  concerned  about 
their  safety  if  another  person  connected  to  the  shooting  had  been  on  the 
loose  for  a week,  Heffelfinger  said  all  the  agencies  involved  in  the 
investigation  have  responsibility  for  public  safety  on  Red  Lake. 

"I  won't  comment  on  any  facts  that  relate  to  arrest  ...  nor  comment  on 
facts  developed  during  the  investigation  since  March  21,"  Heffelfinger 
said  Monday.  "We  have  a very  active  and  ongoing  investigation,  and  it 
would  be  speculation  for  me  to  say  what  is  going  to  come  out." 

He  said  the  timing  of  the  arrest  announcement  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
events  in  and  around  Red  Lake,  which  included  funerals  for  three  of  the 
shooting  victims  and  for  Weise. 

Brun's  funeral  was  held  in  Red  Lake  followed  by  burial  in  Bemidji. 
Services  for  schoolteacher  Neva  Rogers  were  held  in  Bemidji  and  for  ninth- 
grader  Alicia  Spike  in  Redby. 

The  final  two  funerals  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  and  his  aides  observed  a moment  of  silence  in  his 
office  about  2 p.m.,  then  he  emerged  to  speak  briefly  to  reporters. 

Calling  the  shootings  "a  very  terrible  event,"  Pawlenty  said:  "We  don't 
get  to  pick  which  tragedies  visit  us  in  life  . . . but  we  do  get  to  pick  how 
to  respond.  And  this  community  is  responding  with  love  and  support  and 
encouragement . " 

Money  and  offers  of  assistance  or  help  with  counseling  is  pouring  in  to 
the  Red  Lake  Reservation  from  all  over  the  nation,  Pawlenty  said.  "We  can 
be  proud  of  a very  generous  response." 

Principal  'befuddled' 

News  of  Louis  Dourdain's  arrest  came  between  the  funerals  in  Red  Lake 
for  Brun  and  Weise,  which  were  held  at  the  same  church. 

Easter  lilies  were  placed  on  tables  in  the  rear  of  the  church  and 
platters  of  food  were  taken  to  the  kitchen  for  the  Weise  funeral.  Before 
the  casket  was  brought  into  the  church,  reporters  and  a photographer  were 
asked  by  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  to  leave  via  a back  door  because  the  family 
requested  that  no  media  be  present. 

Red  Lake  High  School  Principal  Chris  Dunshee  said  he  learned  about 
Monday's  arrest  from  reporters.  He  was  planning  to  meet  with  other  school 
administrators  today  to  discuss  reopening  the  high  school,  which  is 
currently  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  April,  and  then  he  planned  to  drive 
to  Fargo  to  see  two  students  who  are  still  hospitalized  there. 

Now  he's  not  sure  what  will  happen  next. 

"I'm  as  befuddled  as  everyone  else,"  Dunshee  said.  "Right  now  I'm  trying 
to  react  to  it  as  it  comes." 

Some  of  the  victim's  relatives,  such  as  the  mother  of  Dewayne  Lewis, 
declined  to  comment  on  the  arrest.  A family  member  of  another  victim  was 
afraid  to  talk  about  it  because  "someone  might  come  by  and  shoot  at  the 
house . " 

A member  of  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council,  Donald  (Dudie)  May,  said  in  a 
brief  telephone  interview  Monday  night  that  he  didn't  feel  like  answering 
questions  "right  now." 

"I've  just  returned  from  the  cemetery  and  I'm  just  beginning  to  hear 
about  what's  happening,"  May  said.  "I'm  just  not  going  to  say  anything 
more. " 

As  tribal  chairman,  Floyd  Dourdain  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  Red 
Lake  band  and  leads  an  elected  government  of  11  officials.  Dourdain,  40, 
was  elected  last  year  in  a special  election  that  was  scheduled  after  the 
previously  elected  chairman.  Butch  Brun,  died  in  2003. 

At  a news  conference  last  Thursday,  Dourdain  said  the  shootings  were  a 
wake-up  call  to  the  community. 

"We  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  our  young  people  and  what  they're 
saying  and  what  they're  doing,"  he  said.  "And  that's  universal.  That 
crosses  cultural  lines." 

Tonya  Lussier,  the  older  sister  of  victim  Chase  Lussier,  said  Monday 
that  she  was  shocked  when  she  learned  about  the  younger  Dourdain 's  arrest 
--  and  is  concerned  that  there  could  be  more  people  involved. 

"I  hope  they  catch  everybody  who  was  involved  and  knew  what  was  going 
on,"  she  said. 


Said  Victoria  Brun:  "I  won't  feel  safe.  These  kids  won't  feel  safe.  This 
community  won't  feel  safe  until  they're  all  brought  in  custody." 

Staff  writers  Dill  Burcum,  Doug  Grow,  Dane  Smith  and  Richard  Meryhew 
contributed  to  this  report. 

The  writers  can  be  reached  at  statenews@startribune.com. 
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Red  Lake  reels  after  rampage 

MASSACRE:  Ten  on  Minnesota  reservation  dead  in  nation's 

worst  school  shooting  since  Columbine 

BY  JOSHUA  FREED 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

March  22,  2005 

BEMIDJI,  Minn.  - A high  school  student  went  on  a shooting  rampage  on  an 
American  Indian  reservation  Monday,  killing  his  grandparents  at  their  home 
and  seven  people  at  his  school,  grinning  and  waving  as  he  fired, 
authorities  and  witnesses  said.  The  gunman  exchanged  shots  with  police 
before  apparently  shooting  himself. 

It  was  the  nation's  worst  school  shooting  since  the  Columbine  massacre 
in  1999. 

Students  pleaded  with  the  gunman  to  stop  shooting,  witnesses  said. 

"You  could  hear  a girl  saying,  'No,  Jeff,  quit,  quit.  Leave  me  alone. 
What  are  you  doing?'  " Sondra  Hegstrom  told  the  Pioneer  of  Bemidji,  using 
the  name  of  the  suspected  shooter. 

Before  the  shootings  at  Red  Lake  High  School,  the  suspect's  grandparents 
were  shot  in  their  home  and  died  later.  There  was  no  immediate  indication 
of  the  gunman's  motive. 

FBI  spokesman  Paul  McCabe  said  the  shooter  first  killed  a school 
security  officer  near  the  school  entrance.  At  some  point,  he  exchanged 
gunfire  with  Red  Lake  police  in  a hallway,  then  retreated  to  a classroom, 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  shot  himself,  McCabe  said. 

Six  students,  including  the  gunman,  were  killed  at  the  school,  along 
with  a teacher  and  a security  guard,  McCabe  said. 

Fourteen  to  15  other  students  were  injured,  McCabe  said.  Some  were  being 
cared  for  in  Bemidji,  about  20  miles  south  of  Red  Lake.  Authorities  closed 
the  reservation  while  they  investigate  the  shootings. 

Hegstrom  described  the  gunman  grinning  and  waving  at  a student  his  gun 
was  pointed  at,  then  swiveling  to  shoot  someone  else. 

"I  looked  him  in  the  eye  and  ran  in  the  room,  and  that's  when  I hid," 
she  told  the  Pioneer. 

McCabe  declined  to  talk  about  a possible  connection  between  the  suspect 
and  the  couple  killed  at  the  home,  but  Red  Lake  Fire  Director  Roman 
Stately  said  they  were  the  grandparents  of  the  shooter.  He  identified  the 
shooter's  grandfather  as  Daryl  Lussier,  a longtime  officer  with  the  Red 
Lake  Police  Department,  and  said  Lussier' s guns  may  have  been  used  in  the 
shootings . 

Stately  said  the  shooter  had  two  handguns  and  a shotgun. 

"After  he  shot  a security  guard,  he  walked  down  the  hallway  shooting  and 
went  into  a classroom  where  he  shot  a teacher  and  more  students,"  Stately 
told  KARE-TV  of  Minneapolis. 

Students  and  a teacher,  Diane  Schwanz,  said  the  shooter  tried  to  break 
down  a door  to  get  into  her  classroom. 

"I  just  got  on  the  floor  and  called  the  cops,"  Schwanz  told  the  Pioneer. 
"I  was  still  just  half -believing  it." 

Ashley  Morrison,  another  student,  had  taken  refuge  in  Schwanz ' s 


classroom.  With  the  shooter  banging  on  the  door,  she  dialed  her  mother  on 
her  cell  phone.  Her  mother,  Wendy  Morrison,  said  she  could  hear  gunshots 
on  the  line. 

"Mom,  he's  trying  to  get  in  here  and  I'm  scared,"  Ashley  Morrison  told 
her  mother. 

All  of  the  dead  students  were  found  in  one  room.  One  of  them  was  a boy 
believed  to  be  the  shooter,  McCabe  said.  He  would  not  comment  on  reports 
that  the  boy  shot  himself  and  said  it  was  too  early  to  speculate  on  a 
motive. 

The  school  was  evacuated  after  the  shootings  and  locked  down  for 
investigation,  McCabe  said. 

"It  will  probably  take  us  throughout  the  night  to  really  put  the  whole 
picture  together,"  he  said. 

Two  people  were  being  treated  at  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  where  two 
extra  neurosurgeons  were  called  in.  Three  others  were  being  treated  at  the 
hospital  in  Bemidji,  but  their  injuries  weren't  thought  to  be  life- 
threatening.  It  wasn't  immediately  clear  where  the  other  wounded  were 
being  handled.  Phone  calls  to  a reservation  hospital  rang  busy  throughout 
the  evening. 

Outside  the  hospital  in  Bemidji,  Martha  Thunder  shivered  in  a blue  sweat 
shirt  while  smoking  a cigarette.  Her  son  Cody,  15,  a sophomore,  was  being 
treated  inside  for  a gunshot  wound  to  the  hip.  She  called  him  one  of  the 
lucky  ones. 

Thunder  said  her  son  told  her  what  he  saw.  "He  heard  gunshots  and  the 
teacher  said,  'No  that's  the  janitor  doing  something.'  And  the  next  thing 
he  knew,  the  kid  walked  in  there  and  pointed  the  gun  right  at  him." 

The  shooter  fired  twice.  The  first  bullet  struck  a clock  on  the  wall 
behind  Cody,  who  ducked.  The  second  bullet  hit  him  in  the  hip,  she  said. 

"I'm  just  afraid  of  tonight,  because  I just  know  he's  going  to  wake  with 
nightmares,"  she  said. 

Thunder  said  her  son  knew  the  shooter  from  school,  but  she  refused  to 
give  the  name  of  the  boy  she  thought  shot  her  son. 

It  was  the  nation's  worst  school  shooting  since  two  students  at 
Columbine  High  School  in  Littleton,  Colo.,  killed  12  students  and  a 
teacher  and  wounded  23  before  killing  themselves  April  20,  1999. 

The  last  apparent  fatal  school  shootings  involving  a student  also 
happened  in  Minnesota  in  September  2003,  when  two  students  were  killed  at 
Rocori  High  School  in  Cold  Spring.  Classmate  John  lason  McLaughlin,  who 
was  15  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  awaits  trial  in  the  case. 

That  shooting  was  the  first  major  incident  reported  since  2001. 

Red  Lake  High  School,  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  far  northern 
Minnesota,  has  about  300  students,  according  to  its  Web  site. 

The  reservation  is  about  240  miles  north  of  the  Twin  Cities.  It  is  home 
to  the  Red  Lake  Chippewa  Tribe,  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  state.  According 
to  the  2000  census,  5,162  people  lived  on  the  reservation,  almost  all  of 
them  American  Indians. 
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Indian  Country  reacts  to  deadly  reservation  shooting 
March  23,  2005 

Tribal  nations  across  the  country  sent  their  support  to  the  Red  Lake 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  on  Tuesday  after  a deadly  tragedy  that  left  10 
dead  and  more  than  a dozen  injured  in  the  worst  incident  of  school-related 
violence  since  Columbine. 


Tex  Hall,  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation,  said  he  watched  "in 
disbelief"  as  the  tragedy  unfolded  late  Monday.  He  urged  tribes  to  provide 
economic  aid,  prayers  and  support,  especially  the  youth,  to  the  remote 
Ojibwe  community  in  Red  Lake. 

"I  know  I speak  for  all  of  Indian  Country  when  I say  that  our  hearts  are 
heavy  with  the  news  of  this  loss,"  Hall  said.  "As  we  wait  for  further 
details,  I want  to  say  to  the  families  and  friends  of  all  students  and 
teachers  that  we  grieve  with  you,  we  pray  with  you  --  and  we  will  do 
anything  we  can  to  help  you  through  this  sudden  and  painful  tragedy." 

Harold  Frazier,  the  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota,  said  the  incident  shows  that  reservations  are  not  shielded  from 
the  type  of  school-related  violence  that  has  occurred  elsewhere.  "We  are 
reminded  of  the  fragility  of  life  and  the  significance  of  our  young,"  he 
said.  "We  share  in  your  mourning  and  know  as  Indian  people  we  are  not 
immune  to  such  disastrous  events  that  happen  nation-wide." 

Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  the  speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  agreed 
with  that  assessment.  He  said  tribes  need  to  work  harder  to  address 
problems  facing  Native  youth  today. 

"It  is  also  a reminder  that  we  need  to  offer  assistance  to  our  Native 
youth  in  any  way  possible  to  avoid  these  types  of  tragedies  from  repeating 
anywhere  else,"  Morgan  said  yesterday. 

Ernie  Stevens  Dr.,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Association,  announced  that  its  member  tribes  are  contributing  $25,000  to 
the  Red  Lake  Nation  Memorial  Fund  to  assist  the  victims  and  families  of 
Monday's  shooting.  "We  are  saddened  by  this  tragedy,  the  pain  and  loss  of 
which  has  been  felt  throughout  Indian  Country,"  he  said. 

The  outpouring  of  support  came  as  the  Red  Lake  Nation  was  still  in  shock 
from  what  Chairman  Floyd  Dourdain  Dr.  called  "one  of  the  darkest  and  most 
painful  occurrences  in  the  history  of  our  tribe."  The  reservation, 
normally  closed  to  outsiders,  teemed  with  activity  --  media  and  police 
included  --  but  all  the  schools  were  closed  as  was  the  tribe's  casino. 
Dourdain  ordered  all  Red  Lake  and  U.S.  flags  to  be  flown  at  half-staff 
until  further  notice. 

Tribal,  local,  state  and  federal  authorities  continue  to  try  and  piece 
together  the  events  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  FBI  has  indicated  they  know 
of  no  motive  behind  the  deadly  spree. 

The  shooter  was  identified  as  Deff  Weise,  age  16.  He  turned  the  gun  on 
himself  after  killing  nine  others,  including  his  grandfather,  and  five 
fellow  students  at  the  Red  Lake  High  School. 

The  FBI  does  not  have  a motive  for  the  killings  but  believes  Weise  acted 
alone.  The  tragedy  began  when  he  short  his  grandfather,  Daryl  "Dash" 
Lussier,  58,  a veteran  tribal  police  officer,  and  his  grandfather ' s 
girlfriend,  Michelle  Sigana,  32,  at  their  home  on  the  reservation. 

Weise  then  went  to  the  school,  where  he  shot  and  killed  teacher  Neva 
Winnecoup-Rogers,  62,  and  Derrick  Brun,  28,  a security  guard.  The  five 
students  killed  were  identified  as:  Dwayne  Lewis,  15;  Chase  Lussier,  15; 
Alicia  Spike,  15;  Thurlene  Stillday,  15;  and  Chanelle  Rosebear,  15. 

Five  victims  remain  hospitalized  with  two  in  critical  condition.  Steven 
Cobenais,  15,  took  a gunshot  wound  to  the  side  of  his  head.  Deffrey  May, 
15,  was  shot  in  the  face  and  has  suffered  paralysis  on  his  left  side.  Both 
are  being  treated  at  MeritCare  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Other  hospitalized  victims  were  identified  as:  Ryan  Augunash,  15;  Lance 
Crowe,  15;  and  Cody  Thunder,  15.  They  are  being  treated  at  a hospital  in 
nearby  Bemidji. 

Donations  for  the  victims  and  their  families  can  be  sent  to: 

Red  Lake  Nation  Memorial  Fund 

P.0.  Box  574 

Red  Lake,  Minnesota  56671 
Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
DATE:  Tuesday,  March  22,  2005 

Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  issued  the 
following  statement: 

As  the  Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  I extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  my  heartfelt  condolences  on  behalf  of  the  Council  to  the  Red 
Lake  Chippewa  Nation  for  the  tragic  events  resulting  in  the  loss  of  lives 
yesterday  in  Minnesota. 

I further  ask  the  media  and  members  of  the  public  to  not  rush  to 
judgment  in  these  types  of  situations  as  we  do  not  yet  have  all  the  facts. 
The  truth  is  we  may  never  know  exactly  what  happened  on  that  tragic  day. 

Instead,  I ask  that  we  concentrate  on  the  lives  that  have  been  impacted. 
Certainly  this  is  a time  of  mourning  for  the  families  and  their 
communities.  We  should  pay  our  respects  to  the  affected  families  and 
friends  of  the  victims  and  offer  prayers  to  restore  harmony  to  the  Red 
Lake  Chippewa  Nation. 

This  is  a reminder  that  Native  American  tribes  are  not  immune  to  the 
events  that  happen  nation-wide.  It  is  also  a reminder  that  we  need  to 
offer  assistance  to  our  Native  youth  in  any  way  possible  to  avoid  these 
types  of  tragedies  from  repeating  anywhere  else.  If  you  know  of  youth  who 

may  be  in  trouble  or  show  or  express  signs  of  distress,  then  seek  out  help 

for  them.  It  is  up  to  us  - as  clan  relatives  and  community  members  - to 
address  the  problems  of  our  youth. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  much  impact  this  type  of  incident  has 
on  the  lives  of  the  community  members.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  learn 
from  such  events  to  prevent  possible,  similar  occurrences;  or  we  can 
continue  to  downplay  the  soaring  echoes  of  our  youth  in  their  cry  for  help. 

We  can  see  these  occurrences  as  a cry  for  help  and  focus  on 
rehabilitation . 

To  all  those  affected,  I offer  our  prayers  with  greatest  respect  and 
deepest  sorrow.  May  the  Holy  People  bestow  their  blessings  on  your  Nation 
during  this  difficult  time. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  In  Red  Lake,  healing  begins 
March  24,  2005 

In  the  long  history  of  the  Red  Lake  Nation,  March  21  will  go  down  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  all  days.  It  is  a day  when  the  lives  of  nine  people  - four 
teens  - ended  before  they  could  step  into  tomorrow. 

Nine  were  gunned  down,  one  took  his  life  and  seven  are  recovering  today 
from  gunshot  wounds  perpetrated  by  one  of  their  own  - a young,  teenage 
student,  Deff  Weise. 

When  I arrived  Monday  at  Red  Lake,  it  was  dusk.  The  serenity  and  calm  of 
this  Chippewa  nation  was  broken  by  the  red  and  blue  lights  spinning  atop 
ambulances  and  police  cars. 

Marked  cars  cruised  the  length  of  Highway  89,  which  runs  through  the 
tribal  headquarters  and  community  of  the  Red  Lake  Nation.  The  entrance 
gate  to  the  reservation,  the  main  highway  coming  into  Red  Lake,  also  was 


ablaze  with  bright  orange  flares  and  highway  patrol  squad  cars.  The 
polished  badges  and  serious  faces  of  the  police  officers  made  us  realize 
there  was  big  trouble  on  the  reservation. 

It  is  a community  in  pain. 

From  the  highway  at  Red  Lake,  I could  see  the  new  Indian  Health  hospital 
- a hotel-like  structure  with  a covered  drive-up,  like  many  motels.  Big, 
white  balls  of  light  lit  the  hospital  parking  lot.  Many  people  were 
milling  around.  I could  see  people  crowded  against  the  windows  of  the 
hospital,  many  with  tears  on  their  faces. 

This  is  a community  of  about  5,000  residents.  In  Indian  country,  it 
means  many  of  these  people  are  related  in  some  way  to  each  other.  And  when 
there  is  trouble  or  someone  is  hurt  in  Indian  country,  we  all  come 
together  to  support  that  person  and  their  family. 

Where  I'm  from,  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  it's 
common  to  find  20  or  30  people  in  the  hospital  lobby  and  waiting  rooms, 
prepared  to  stay  with  the  injured  person  until  he  or  she  is  well. 
Apparently  that's  common  at  Red  Lake,  too. 

At  the  hospital,  I could  see  groups  of  young  people  in  the  parking  lot 
and  standing  on  the  sidewalks,  holding  each  other,  crying  softly  and 
whispering  in  low  voices  among  themselves. 

The  anguish  was  deep  and  visible.  Then  I heard  a crying  and  wailing  so 
loud  that  the  sound  crawled  up  my  spine.  It  was  an  older  woman  being 
supported  by  two  young  women.  She  was  wailing  like  I've  heard  Native 
elders  do  when  the  pain  is  so  deep  and  the  sound  comes  from  the  depth  of 
their  soul. 

I brushed  away  tears  and  swallowed  hard. 

When  I returned  the  next  morning,  I saw  a bald  eagle  perched  on  the  top 
branch  of  an  evergreen  tree.  Its  head  was  crooked,  as  if  it  was  watching 
the  goings-on  below.  Earlier  that  day,  a Pipe  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
emergency  parking  lot  of  the  hospital  in  Bemidji,  where  some  of  the 
injured  were  being  treated.  During  that  ceremony,  an  eagle  circled  high 
overhead,  one  of  our  reporters  said.  Reports  from  St.  Paul  said  three 
eagles  flew  in  a circle  above  a Pipe  ceremony  at  the  state  Capitol,  too. 

The  Eagle  Grandfathers  have  come  to  help  with  the  healing,  I thought. 

The  spiritual  leaders  are  calling  them. 

I talked  to  friends  I've  met  in  inipi  or  sweat  ceremonies  and  one  of  my 
Sundance  brothers.  They  told  me  that  far  beyond  all  the  media  glare,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  tribe  were  taking  action.  They  were  holding 
inipis  and  Pipe  ceremonies  that  evening  and  would  continue  as  long  as 
necessary. 

They  would  go  to  the  school  and  wipe  it  clean,  a teacher  of  Indian 
culture  said. 

It  was  a traumatic  and  awful  day,  so  the  terror  and  killing  will  need  to 
be  taken  care  of,  he  said.  It  will  need  to  be  cleaned  with  smudge  and 
prayer  so  that  the  community  can  start  with  a clean  slate. 

It  would  be  like  a "wiping  of  the  tears"  ceremony,  he  told  me. 

Before  I left  Bemidji,  where  I stayed  during  my  visit  to  Red  Lake,  I 
talked  with  some  people  about  those  who  passed  away.  The  gut-wrenching 
hurt  you  feel  when  someone  dear  to  you  passes  away  was  multiplied  10  times 
over,  I could  see.  I lost  my  mother  in  December,  but  I sensed  that  the 
pain  of  their  loss  was  so  many  times  worse.  And  I knew  the  hurt  and  deep 
sadness  I felt  that  day  - Dec.  13  - was  awful. 

As  I turned  my  car  toward  home  late  Tuesday  night,  I knew  the  Red  Lake 
people  are  strong.  They  have  lost  so  much  over  the  centuries  and  have 
survived.  And,  as  some  of  the  spiritual  leaders  said,  this,  too,  they  will 
survive. 

The  healing  at  the  behest  of  the  spiritual  leaders  and  the  community  has 
begun . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Many  share  the  pain,  healing 
March  26,  2005 

After  five  days  of  working  on  the  shootings  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation, 

I began  to  feel  the  awfulness  of  that  fateful  day  building  up  in  me. 

I told  the  inipi  (sweat)  leader  Thursday  night  that  I felt  like  I had 
inhaled  some  of  the  terror,  anguish  and  sorrow.  The  nausea  in  the  pit  of 
my  stomach  was  beginning  to  grow.  I needed  cleansing. 

During  these  past  five  days,  I heard  many  stories  of  the  shootings  at 
Red  Lake.  I was  on  site  for  two  days  and  for  three  more  days  involved  in 
stories  coming  in  nationwide.  Our  daily  fare  has  been  the  Red  Lake 
shootings . 

Some  of  the  stories  were  secondhand  - told  by  a nephew  to  his  uncle, 
perhaps  - but  they  were  so  vivid  and  heartbreaking  I almost  could  see  the 
tears  running  down  the  face  of  the  tribe.  I wanted  everyone  to  hear  some 
of  these  stories  because  they  indicate  the  strength  and  bravery  of  some  of 
these  young  people,  security  officers  and  the  English  teacher. 

These  people  indeed  are  warriors.  But  because  what  I heard  was  not  from 
a first-person  source,  the  names  and  the  details  must  wait  until  they  can 
be  confirmed.  Yet,  the  overall  stories  are  enough  to  haunt  my  days  and 
nights . 

For  example,  on  the  basis  of  several  accounts,  I believe  that  some  of 
these  young  people  were  willing  to  take  a bullet  for  a friend.  One  tried 
to  wrestle  an  out-of-control  Deff  Weiss,  the  16-year-old  boy  who  went  on 
the  rampage,  to  the  ground  and  was  shot  for  his  trouble. 

Another  young  man  tried  to  protect  a female  friend. 

There  is  a gentleness  about  the  Red  Lake  people.  Some  already  have 
forgiven  Weiss.  Others  have  expressed  the  wish  that  had  they  been  more 
aware,  perhaps  they  would  have  seen  the  signs  or  could  have  helped  him. 

So,  my  dreams  are  painted  with  those  stories  and  accounts  of  the  life 
and  death  situations  in  Red  Lake  High  School. 

Thursday,  the  moon  was  so  full  that  it  lit  the  fields  and  roadsides  as  I 

drove  into  the  country  for  an  inipi.  I needed  to  clear  my  mind.  I was 
pleased  when  the  inipi  leader  sang  the  eagle  song  that  night.  I had  seen 
the  eagles  converging  on  the  area  in  the  days  that  followed  the  shootings. 

I also  was  pleased  that  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  inipi  prayed  hard 
for  the  Red  Lake  Nation  people  - some  of  those  in  the  inipi  had  relatives 

at  Red  Lake,  so  they  cried  and  prayer  hard  for  them. 

These  are  difficult  times.  For  me,  as  an  outsider  to  the  reservation  but 
as  someone  who  has  covered  the  Red  Lake  people  many  times  in  the  past 
seven  years,  it  is  hard  to  see  so  much  death.  But  I know  that  for  the 
people  at  Red  Lake,  it  must  be  100  times  worse. 

They  should  know,  however,  that  there  are  people  from  many  reservations, 
especially  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
who  are  praying  in  ceremony  for  them.  They  should  know  that  there  are 
people  throughout  the  nation  and  even  the  world  who  have  opened  their 
hearts,  who  feel  their  pain  and  who  are  praying,  too. 

Flealing  and  peace  will  come  again. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com . 
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A nation  on  his  shoulders 

High  school  shooting  makes  a heavy  burden  for 
Red  Lake  Nation  Chairman  Floyd  lourdain 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Herald  Staff  Write 
March  27,  2005 

FARGO  - In  a matter  of  hours  Monday,  Floyd  "Buck"  lourdain  Dr.,  tribal 
chairman  of  the  Red  Lake  Chippewa  Nation,  was  thrown  into  the  national 
spotlight . 

When  the  tragic  school  shooting  that  took  the  lives  of  six  teens  and 
four  adults  became  public,  the  media  dove  into  the  school  shootings 
without  realizing  the  difference  between  sovereign  tribal  nations  and  the 
rest  of  the  states. 

The  tragedy  that  put  the  Red  Lake  Band  on  worldwide  screens  also  set  the 
catastrophe  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  lourdain.  He  was  40  years  old 
when  elected  chairman  and  the  youngest  person  to  assume  the  chairman 
position.  He  was  sworn  in  only  seven  months  before  the  incident.  Suddenly, 
lourdain  said,  the  Red  Lake  community  was  looking  to  him  for  answers  and 
support . 

lourdain  isn't  alone.  He  said  he  has  a council  who  have  been  tireless  in 
supporting  the  community.  They  are  a hands-on  group.  They  have  gathered 
donations  for  the  people,  provided  support  and  helped  with  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

He  said  he  followed  the  Columbine  High  School  shootings  in  Littleton, 
Colo.,  several  years  ago,  never  thinking  that  same  kind  of  tragedy  would 
visit  his  home  reservation. 

"It  broke  my  heart,"  he  said,  "to  see  how  the  high  school  was  bombarded 
day-after-day  by  the  media." 

He  didn't  want  that  to  happen  to  Red  Lake,  so  he  and  the  tribal  council 
implemented  restrictions  on  the  media. 

"It  wasn't  good  to  see  three  young  women  on  the  front  page  crying,"  he 
said,  referring  to  images  that  ran  in  newspapers  nationwide  the  day  after. 

On  the  media 

Those  young  women  were  in  pain,  and  that  isn't  a public  event,  lourdain 
said.  The  press  took  offense  at  the  restrictions,  but  they  need  to 
remember,  he  said,  there  is  an  investigation  going  on.  The  tribe  must 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  survivors. 

Families  also  are  carrying  out  traditions  and  can't  be  disturbed. 

"We  consider  ourselves  a unique  nation  and  the  survivors  have  special 
needs,"  he  said. 

lourdain  said  key  areas  of  the  reservation  had  no-nonsense  security 
officers  guarding  them.  The  media,  with  their  huge  saucers  pointed  skyward 
were  restricted  to  the  parking  lot  of  the  Red  Lake  Police  Department  - the 
very  department  that  lost  Daryl  Lussier,  Weise's  grandfather  and  one  of 
their  sergeants. 

The  media  that  didn't  take  the  restrictions  seriously  found,  to  their 
chagrin,  cameras  and  equipment  confiscated.  They  questioned  the  tribe 
about  their  rights  as  press,  but,  lourdain  said,  when  you  enter  another 
country,  you  live  in  accordance  with  their  rules  and  policies  and  respect 
their  law. 

He  asked:  Why,  then,  does  the  media  feel  they  can  go  and  do  whatever 
they  want  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation? 

"It  is  rare  that  the  media  comes  to  the  reservation  to  visit,"  he  said. 

lourdain  wasn't  impressed  with  some  of  the  questions  the  media  asked. 
They  didn't  do  their  homework,  he  said.  One  reporter  asked  what  sage  was 
used  for.  Another  asked  if  a body  needed  to  be  buried  in  24  hours.  Another 
reporter  asked  why  the  FBI  was  involved  in  the  shootings.  And  there  were 
questions  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  Red  Lake  Nation. 

They  only  come  when  there  is  an  incident  and  now  that  there  is  a tragedy 


they  want  full  access,  he  said. 

It  troubles  Dourdain  that  the  interest  of  the  media  seems  to  be  about 
the  angst,  hurt  and  carnage  of  the  Red  Lake  people.  The  perspective  of  the 
media  has  been  focused  on  the  negative,  Dourdain  said,  the  appalling 
negative  perspective  that  perpetuates  the  state  of  despair  and  violence  on 
reservations  that  Red  Lake  reads  and  hears  most  of  the  time.  That,  he  said, 
is  not  telling  the  clear  truth,  either. 

Next  steps 

Now  the  tribe  is  preparing  for  the  days  and  years  ahead,  Dourdain  said. 
"We  are  planning  what  is  next  for  the  Red  Lake  people,  but  the 
concentration  remains  on  the  tragic  events  of  March  21." 

Throughout  the  days  following  the  shootings,  the  tribe  has  come  together 
for  strength.  They  met,  a few  nights  ago,  at  the  Humanities  Center  in  Red 
Lake.  Thirty  pipe  carriers  and  traditional  drummers  came  to  the  center. 
There  were  groups  from  many  tribes  around  the  region.  Representatives  and 
spiritual  leaders  from  Canada  also  came. 

The  tribe  wants  to  reach  out  for  the  families  at  home  and  pray  in  the 
traditional  way,  Dourdain  said. 

Dourdain  sees  Indian  country  as  a place  with  problems. 

Planning  for  the  future  has  only  begun.  Dourdain  said  he  and  the  tribal 
council  want  to  help  the  Red  Lake  people,  and  all  native  people,  for  that 
matter,  make  a connection  by  taking  part  in  traditional  activities  such  as 
powwows,  where  all  generations  sing,  dance,  pray,  eat  and  have  a good  time 
together . 

There's  an  overwhelming  message  in  the  shootings,  he  said. 

"This  is  a wake-up  call  for  Indian  country.  We  need  to  pay  attention  to 
our  children.  We  need  to  respect  and  love  one  another  and  we  need  to  find 
ways  to  connect  better.  We  need  to  pay  attention  to  those  in  the  community 
who  are  hurting  instead  of  getting  lost  in  our  own  individuality." 

Yellow  Bird  is  a Herald  columnist  and 

an  Arikara  member  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  North  Dakota. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572,  ext.  228j 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Proposed  treaty  could  protect  nations 
by:  Redwing  Cloud 
March  21,  2005 

Suggests  formation  of  United  League  of  Indigenous  Nations 

OLYMPIA,  Wash.  - A new  proposal  seeks  to  solve  problems  common  to 
American  Indians  and  Pacific  Rim  indigenous  nations.  The  'Treaty  of 
Indigenous  Nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere'  is  being  designed  to  stop 
cultural  property  theft,  re-establish  ancient  trade  agreements  and  co- 
manage environmental  protections  for  tribal  homelands. 

"Those  are  the  goals,"  said  Alan  Parker,  coordinator  and  former  staff 
director  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  "to  enable  us  to 
protect  our  cultural  property  by  unification  of  nations,  thus 
strengthening  the  role  of  American  Indians  and  Pacific  Rim  Natives  around 
the  principle  of  all  peoples  respecting  indigenous  law." 

The  Umatilla  Tribes  of  Oregon  presented  this  proposal,  which  would 
create  a United  League  of  Indigenous  Nations,  last  Dune  to  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  after  Maori  professor  Graham  Smith  of  New 
Zealand  suggested  the  enactment  of  an  Indigenous  Nations  Treaty.  Native 


scholars  and  traditional  leaders  realized  that  something  needed  to  be  done 
to  protect  their  cultural  property. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  immediately  recognized  the 
importance  of  such  an  agreement  and  established  a Special  Committee  of 
Indigenous  Nations  Relationships.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  meet  with 
Native  representatives  from  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A draft 
treaty  was  written  and  submitted  for  consideration. 

The  following  preamble  to  the  treaty  relates  the  essence  of  its  intent: 

"The  Creator  gave  stewardship  to  indigenous  peoples  to  protect  and 
manage  the  Earth's  resources,  including  all  things  natural,  cultural, 
spiritual  and  sacred.  Indigenous  people  are  prayerful  people  who  live  in 
harmony  with  the  Earthj  and  indigenous  wealth  is  not  found  in  monetary 
values,  but  in  the  gift  of  life  from  the  Earths'  natural  resources. 

"We  the  Indian  nations,  tribes.  First  Nations,  indigenous  nations,  and 
indigenous  peoples  of  North  America  and  the  Pacific  Rim  that  are  signatory 
to  this  treaty,  in  mutual  recognition  of  our  inherent  sovereign  powers, 
hereby  re-establish  political,  social  and  economic  relations,  and 
cooperative  control  of  all  natural  resources  considered  essential  to  the 
cultural,  spiritual  and  religious  rights  of  our  peoples." 

Principles  were  then  drawn  up  and  circulated  for  discussion.  "Other 
indigenous  peoples  of  the  world  are  interested  in  how  American  Indians 
have  found  a way  to  work  together  through  the  NCAI  to  represent  their 
interest  as  a group  through  credentialing, " said  Parker  in  his  Feb.  27 
presentation  to  the  NCAI  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"Tribal  delegates  present  their  credentials  to  the  NCAI  committee  in  the 
form  of  a resolution  that  identifies  them  as  the  tribe's  representative 
and  able  to  make  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  tribe.  The  credentialing 
process  is  seen  as  a possible  model  for  the  Maori  people  so  that  not  just 
anyone  could  claim  to  be  a representative.  There  is  interest  on  an 
international  level  as  well.  There  is  protocol  among  nations  called 
international  diplomacy  that  dictates  how  nations  deal  with  each  other. 
This  treaty  would  be  indigenous  international  diplomacy,"  said  Parker. 

The  NCAI  decided  that  the  next  step  should  be  a full  discussion  on  the 
treaty  at  its  mid-year  conference.  Dune  13  - 15  at  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation's  homeland  in  Wisconsin. 
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Chief  Leaford  Bearskin:  My  Indian  World 
My  Indian  World 
March  22,  2005 

Commentary: 

I have  been  Chief  of  the  Wyandotte  Nation  for  23  years.  These  opinions 
are  my  own.  They  are  not  influenced  by  anyone  or  anything  except  my 
observations  of  the  American  Indian  world. 

Our  Indian  world  has  never  been  a pleasant  place  to  be.  Our  past, 
present,  and  future  appear  to  be  a never  changing  picture.  We  cannot 
change  the  past  and  the  present  seems  to  be  following  along  the  same 
pathway.  The  future  cannot  be  left  alone  to  stumble  along  without 
direction . 

The  best  way  to  handle  our  future  is  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  our 
world  ourselves.  Strong  leaders  are  needed,  planned  objectives  should  be 
established,  and  down-to-earth  good  hard  work  needs  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

One  of  my  first  observations  is  that  the  majority  of  Indian  tribes  are 


small.  Many  of  them  do  not  possess  the  capability  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  contracts,  small  or  large  business  ventures.  Some  Chiefs 
operate  their  tribes  out  of  their  homes.  They  do  not  have  attorneys,  grant 
writers,  or  secretaries  to  assist  them.  These  facts  should  be  made  known 
to  Congressmen,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Indian  Health  Services,  State  governments,  and  community  governments. 
All  policies  and  procedures  developed  for  American  Indians  should  take 
this  into  consideration.  We  all  don't  have  casinos  or  huge  contracts  with 
the  federal  government.  We  barely  exist  with  scarce  assistance  from  the 
federal  government.  Our  unemployment  status  is  far  above  the  norm.  Our 
health  statistics  are  deplorable.  I was  taught  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force  that  one  of  the  best  incentives  for  success  is  proper  planning  for 
obtaining  any  major  objective. 

I believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  should  have  a long-range  plan  for 
fixing  the  problems  of  our  Indian  world.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  never 
been  any  planning  accomplished  to  even  find  out  what  our  problems  really 
are.  I have  always  heard  that  our  world  has  numerous  problems,  but  I have 
never  heard  any  of  the  above-named  agencies  define  those  problems.  You 
cannot  fix  anything  if  you  don't  know  what  you  are  attempting  to  fix. 

I believe  that  a long-range  plan  should  be  developed  that  defines  the 
source  of  our  problems  and  then  adopt  a 25  or  a 50-year-plan  for  solving 
those  problems.  This  should  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
BIA,  IHS  and  tribal  leaders.  In  my  opinion  we  still  have  the  same  problems 
we  had  some  200  years  ago  when  our  lands  were  taken  from  us  and  we  were 
placed  behind  barbed  wire.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  most  of  those  in 
power  don't  care  or  give  a damn! 

Are  there  solutions  to  our  problems?  I believe  there  are. 

I believe  that  our  biggest  problem  is  that  we  are  our  own  worst  enemy. 

In  1983  when  I was  elected  Chief,  I heard  other  tribal  leaders  complain 
about  our  worst  problem  was  that  we  don't  get  together  to  fight  for  our 
people.  I have  heard  this  for  23  years.  We  are  still  saying  the  same  thing 
Unity  is  paramount  to  success.  If  there  are  600  tribes  in  the  United 
States,  there  should  be  600  tribal  leaders  speaking  in  unison. 

There  should  be  a communication  system  developed  to  keep  us  all  updated 
on  our  efforts.  It  should  be  directed  upstairs  and  downstairs.  Governors 
and  Attorney  Generals  should  be  included.  Many  of  our  States  have  large 
numbers  of  Indians  in  their  populations.  In  those  States  we  have  two 
powerful  weapons  at  our  disposal.  Those  two  weapons  are  the  pen  and  the 
vote.  The  pen  can  be  used  to  publicize  our  efforts  and  to  advise  the 
powers  that  be  of  our  objectives  as  well  as  our  wants  and  needs.  The  pen 
can  tell  our  side  of  the  story. 

The  other  power  is  the  most  potent  weapon  that  now  exists  - the  power  of 
the  vote.  Every  adult  American  Indian  must  not  only  be  registered  to  vote 
they  must  vote! 

In  those  areas  where  our  votes  count  we  should  be  electing  our  people  to 
public  offices.  This  includes  local  governments,  state  governments,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  opinion  that  candidates  get 
elected  because  most  people  don't  vote.  If  people  who  do  vote  have  a well- 
organized  vote-getting  effort,  their  candidate  can  be  elected.  Our  own 
elected  officials  can  represent  us  better  than  anyone  else.  We  can  have 
our  own  people  helping  run  counties,  states,  and  congress.  Let's  elect 
American  Indians  to  these  offices. 

This  brings  another  important  thought  to  mind.  We  have  several 
Congressmen  in  Washington,  D.C.  that  have  been  our  friends  over  the  years. 
These  Congressmen  are  reaching  an  age  when  they  are  likely  looking  to 
retirement  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  When  that  happens,  our  friends 
in  Congress  will  be  practically  nil.  We  need  to  start  immediately  to  be 

prepared  to  replace  them  with  people  of  our  own  choice. 

There  are  other  things  that  should  be  looked  at  and  corrected.  We  need 

to  clean  up  our  own  act.  There  are  some  people  among  us  that  create 

situations  that  gives  us  all  a bad  reputation ...  embezzlers,  crooks, 
thieves,  etc.  We  need  to  take  care  of  these  types  ourselves.  We  cannot  be 
successful  with  people  of  that  nature  on  board. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  every  person  in  the  United  States  who  holds  an 


elected  position  should  be  a role  model  for  children  --  Presidents, 
Congressmen,  State  officials.  County  officials.  Others  who  should  be  role 
models  for  the  children  are  movie  actors  and  actresses,  professional 
football,  baseball,  and  basketball  players,  Hollywood  directors  and 
writers- -especially  those  folks;  teachers,  moms  and  dads,  grandmas  and 
grandpas,  and  all  tribal  leaders.  Myriads  of  others  could  and  should  be 
included . 

There  are  many  tribes  that  have  become  successful  in  gaming,  contractual 
economic  projects,  etc.  who  set  a fine  example  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  If 
those  folks  have  any  surplus  money,  it  could  be  spent  on  upgrading  our 
laws  that  govern  our  Indian  world.  It  would  be  the  greatest  assistance 
they  could  provide  to  all  Indians. 

Can  all  this  be  accomplished?  I believe  it  can.  Dedication,  sacrifice, 
teamwork,  proper  planning,  and  hard  work  are  essential.  The  time  frame 
must  start  today.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 

All  the  above  are  the  writings  of  an  old  man.  I am  proud  of  my  ancestry. 
I am  proud  of  my  Wyandotte  Nation.  I am  proud  to  be  an  American.  You  might 
say,  I am  the  proudest  Chief  in  the  Indian  World. 

P.S.  There  really  is  a Great  Spirit. 

Leaford  Bearskin  is  the  Chief  of  Wyandotte  Nation. 

He  is  also  a Lt.  Col.  USAF  (Ret) 
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Chief  Dim  Gray:  Today's  BIA  budget  and  you 
Native  American  Times  guest  commentary 
Dim  Gray 
March  24,  2005 

For  the  past  few  years,  Indian  country  has  taken  a beating  on  the  BIA 
budget.  With  permanent  tax  cuts  being  considered  by  Congress,  more  federal 
spending  on  the  recent  wars  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  the  war  against 
terror,  it  appears  domestic  spending  will  suffer  hits  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Which  includes  Indian  country. 

As  co-chairman  of  the  BIA  Budget  Advisory  Council  with  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall,  I have  become  more  familiar  with  a 
few  terms  in  trying  to  understand  the  vast  complexity  of  the  BIA's  current 
$2.2  billion  dollar  budget. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  last  year  it  was  a $2.3  billion  dollar  budget. 

First:  OST,  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians,  a 
relatively  new  creation  of  Congress  that  administers  the  fiduciary  trust 
responsibility  of  Indian  and  tribal  money  matters. 

Second  is  the  all  too  familiar  BIA,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which 
was  recently  reorganized  to  carry  out  the  trust  responsibility  to  Indians 
and  tribes  in  all  programmatic  and  resource  responsibilities. 

Third  is  Cobell  v.  Norton:  the  class  action  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  in  1996  on  behalf  of  over  500,000  Individual  Indian 
Monies  (IIM)  account  holders.  This  suit  seeks  an  accounting  of  all 
transactions  of  the  funds  that  have  gone  into  IIM  accounts  since  the 
Federal  Government  began  to  exercise  responsibility  over  Indian  people  and 
their  land  as  a trustee,  and  to  fix  the  trust  funds  system. 

Fourth  is  the  BIA-Tribal  Budget  Advisory  Council.  This  is  a group  of 
over  24  tribes  representing  the  BIA's  12  regions  have  met  with  the  central 
office  of  the  BIA  on  numerous  occasions  in  an  effort  to  develop  funding 
priorities  in  the  administration's  effort  to  seek  tribal  input  into  the 


budget . 

Fifth  is  the  Performance  Assessment  Rating  Tool,  also  known  as  PART,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  evaluation  tool  created  by  the  President  to  gauge 
whether  federal  agencies  and  federal  programs  are  accomplishing  their 
objectives  and  living  up  to  their  mission  statements.  On  it's  face,  this 
seems  like  a healthy  management  tool  to  assist  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  allocating  scarce  dollars  to  reward  successful  programs  and 
to  withhold  money  from  programs  that  are  not  succeeding  anyway. 
Unfortunately,  the  already  badly  under  funded  programs  of  the  BIA  do  not 
fare  well  under  this  program,  and  some  of  them  are  being  cut  even  more 
drastically.  The  PART  program  takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  need,  but 
identifies  the  programs  that  clearly  are  meeting  their  stated  goals. 

I could  go  on  with  other  acronyms  and  organizations  but  what  you  see 
here  are  a lot  of  divergent  interests  coming  to  play  in  a complicated 
battle  over  money. 

With  the  release  of  the  President's  budget  request  for  2006,  (which 
starts  in  October, ' 05) , the  BIA  Central  office  financial  duties  has  been 
busy  pulling  more  Indian  program  money  toward  Washington,  centralizing 
operations  and  establishing  budget  priorities  for  the  Bureau. 

In  recent  months  the  Administration  has  unveiled  its  new  "Fiduciary 
Trust  Model"  (FTM),  which  is  to  guide  the  BIA's  trust  reform  efforts  into 
the  21st  century.  BIA  Central  Office  functions  have  been  reengineered  by  a 
group  of  key  BIA  staffers,  and  a couple  of  tribal  representatives  funded 
by  a separate  grant  to  the  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes  (USET) . This 
group  has  contributed  to  the  drafting  of  the  FTM  that  has  been  rolled  out 
across  the  BIA's  12  regions  in  the  past  year. 

This  costs  money...  lots  of  money. 

In  light  of  national  priorities,  there  are  simply  few  dollars  available 
to  fund  tribal  programs  and  tribal  input  has  been  limited  to  just  a few 
individuals.  The  recent  reorganization  of  the  BIA  along  with  the  FTM  has 
created  a new  BIA  and  OST.  At  this  juncture,  here  is  what  we  know... 

- The  Central  office  has  swept  unspent  dollars  from  the  12  BIA  regions 
into  central  offices  functions  that  once  operated  under  two  year  budget 
cycles  and  moving  them  to  other  central  office  priorities.  Until  very 
recently  these  BIA  regional  budget  priorities  have  been  operating  under  a 
two-year  budget  cycle,  so  unspent  balances  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  are  not  entirely  unexpected.  According  to  the  recently  released  green 
books  that  go  into  greater  detail  behind  the  budget  justifications,  BIA 
Central  office  functions  have  taken  an  increase  from  4.0%  to  6.4%  in  the 
past  three  years,  while  regional  operations  as  a percent  have  declined 
from  1.5%  to  .2%  during  the  same  time  period.  Tribal  Priority  Allocation 
(TPA)  which  fund  basic  tribal  services,  such  as  social  services,  adult 
vocational  training,  child  welfare  natural  resource  management,  and 
contract  support.  TPA  gives  tribes  the  opportunity  to  further  Indian  self- 
determination  by  establishing  their  own  priorities  and  moving  fe  deral 
funds  among  programs.  TPA  has  remained  steady  at  1.3  % of  the  budget,  but 
in  real  dollars  they  have  also  declined  from  $25,189,000  to  $24,588,000. 

- In  response  to  the  Cobell  case.  Central  office  has  been  shifting  these 
funds  towards  other  functions  that  deal  with  Dudge  Lamberth's  decisions  in 
mandating  the  Administration  to  direct  the  Department  of  Interior  to  do  a 
full  accounting  of  all  transactions. 

- In  light  of  lower  PART  scores  in  many  BIA  programs,  the  OMB  is 
recommending  that  the  President  cut  these  programs  because  it  appears  that 
the  BIA  has  done  a poor  job  of  administering  them.  Regardless  of  how 
underfunded  these  programs  were  to  begin  with,  budgets  like  the  backlog  in 
tribal  courts  have  suffered  under  the  PART  review  because  they  now  have  to 
operate  with  even  less  money. 

- Through  self-governance  contracting  and  compacts  with  the  BIA,  tribes 
across  the  country  have  are  administrating  over  50%  of  the  BIA's  budget  in 
recent  years.  Yet  as  contractors,  tribes  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs  are  nowhere  at  the  table  when  it  comes  to  drafting  the 
strategic  plan  of  the  BIA  and  the  mission  statements  and  objectives  that 
serve  Native  communities. 

- There  are  many  new  faces  in  key  OST  and  other  BIA  Central  Office 
operations.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few  if  any  getting  hired  under  the 


Indian  preference  hiring  policy.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  '04,  93.5% 
were  American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native;  in  '05  the  ratio  is  down  to  80%. 
This  is  an  organization  of  more  than  8,000  employees. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Administration  has  framed  the  debate  for  the 
national  BIA-Tribal  budget  Advisory  council  meeting  set  for  March  29  and 
30th  in  Washington.  There  is  very  little  tribes  can  do  to  reverse  a trend 
that  has  been  set  in  motion  years  ago.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  is  not 
your  Daddy's  BIA,  which  isn't  necessarily  a bad  thing--but  what  has  been 
lost  is  the  unwritten  sense  of  obligation  that  once  existed  from  this 
federal  agency  towards  the  tribes  and  Indian  people.  Instead  in  recent 
years,  the  BIA  has  claimed  to  operate  under  an  official  policy  of 
encouraging  tribes  to  move  toward  an  era  of  self-determination  and  support 
for  tribal  sovereignty. 

Sadly  however,  I believe  it's  time  tribes  and  Indian  people  suspect  the 
real  government  policy  towards  Indian  country  is  one  of  litigation  defense 
strategy,  limited  liability  and  grudging  acceptance  of  its  trust 
responsibility. 

What's  the  acronym  for  that? 

Dim  Gray  is  the  Chief  of  the  Osage  Nation  and  co-chairman  of  the 
BIA-Tribal  Budget  Advisory  Council.  Editors  Note:  Due  to  the  recent 
tragedy  in  Red  Lake,  the  BIA's  Tribal  Budget  Advisory  Council 
meeting  has  been  postponed  until  April. 
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Utes'  influence  in  politics  rising 
By  George  Lurie 
Flerald  Denver  Bureau  Chief 
March  27,  2005 

DENVER  - They  called  themselves  "the  dwellers  of  the  turquoise  sky." 

For  centuries  - before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  and  modern  times  - 
Colorado  was  theirs.  But  after  they  were  forcibly  relocated  to 
reservations  around  1900,  the  Ute  Indians  lived  for  decades  in  relative 
obscurity. 

Then,  in  the  early  1990s,  casino  gambling,  booming  energy  markets  and 
savvy  investing  catapulted  them  back  into  prominence. 

Today,  as  the  Utes'  power  and  influence  continue  to  expand,  the  tribes 
must  decide  how  big  a role  they  want  to  play  in  shaping  21st  century 
Colorado . 

The  Southern  Utes,  already  one  of  the  country's  richest  Indian  tribes, 
control  about  1 percent  of  the  United  States'  natural  gas  supply;  the  Ute 
Mountain  Utes  operate  one  of  the  biggest  casino-hotel  resorts  in  the  state 
and  have  become  the  single-largest  employer  in  Montezuma  County. 

No  longer  relegated  to  hardscrabble  lives  on  remote  reservations,  the 
Utes  have  become  major  players  and  are  commanding  an  increasing  amount  of 
respect  around  the  region. 

Colorado  Gov.  Bill  Owens  held  a lengthy  private  meeting  with  top  Ute 
leaders  earlier  this  month,  and  tribal  leaders  are  expected  to  play  a key 
role  at  the  historic  Indian  gambling  summit  the  governor  will  host  in 
Denver  this  week. 

State  Rep.  Mark  Cloer,  R-Colorado  Springs,  skipped  a key  debate  on  the 
Flouse  floor  to  attend  the  most  recent  Colorado  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs  meeting,  held  at  the  University  of  Denver  on  March  17. 

"The  Utes  have  become  increasingly  key  players  and  deserve  to  be  treated 
as  valuable  partners  by  the  state,"  Cloer  said. 


At  the  same  meeting.  Southern  Ute  Chairman  Clement  Frost,  who  has  served 
on  the  Tribal  Council  for  more  than  two  decades,  acknowledged  that  times 
are  changing  on  the  reservation. 

"I've  spent  a long  time  working  on  behalf  of  my  people  and  am  very  proud 
of  where  we  are  as  a tribe  today,"  said  Frost,  63,  who  heads  a seven- 
member  council  that  is  growing  increasingly  younger  with  each  election. 

"We're  changing  a lot  in  our  leadership  and  (that  affects)  our  relations 
with  the  state,"  Frost  said.  "Sometimes,  it's  difficult  working  with  the 
younger  tribal  members.  The  way  we  live  now,  things  have  to  go  quicker 
than  in  the  past.  Flopefully,  everything  will  work  out." 

Southern  Ute  Executive  Officer  Everett  Burch,  Frost's  right-hand  man  in 
Ignacio,  said  of  the  tribe's  relationship  with  the  state:  "Right  now,  it's 
is  pretty  good.  But  we  would  like  to  work  with  the  governor  and  with  the 
state  Legislature  more  closely  on  issues  pertaining  to  the  tribe." 

Peter  Ortego,  general  counsel  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Utes,  concurs.  "I 
would  characterize  our  overall  relationship  with  the  state  as  excellent," 
Ortego  said. 

Another  indicator  of  the  Utes'  increasing  prominence  was  evident  earlier 
this  year  when,  for  the  first  time  since  the  early  1980s,  a tribal  member 
was  appointed  to  a top-level  state  job.  Ernest  Flouse  Hr.,  24,  a member  of 
the  Ute  Mountain  tribe  who  has  worked  in  Lt.  Gov.  lane  Norton's  office  for 
two  years,  was  named  executive  secretary  of  the  state's  Indian  affairs 
commission . 

House's  father,  Ernest  Sr.,  has  been  a member  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribal 
Council  for  22  years.  His  great-grandfather,  lack  House,  was  the  tribe's 
last  traditional  chief  and  is  memorialized,  along  with  Southern  Ute  Chief 
Ouray,  in  stained-glass  portraits  under  the  Capitol's  gold  dome. 

"Ernest  is  one  of  the  brightest  young  stars  on  the  scene  today,"  said 
Norton,  who  acknowledged  that  youth  is  an  increasingly  key  component  in 
the  makeup  of  both  Ute  tribal  councils  today. 

Southern  Ute  Vice  Chairman  Melvin  Baker  is  in  his  early  40s.  Newly 
elected  council  member  Matthew  Box  is  36.  Ute  Mountain  Chairman  Selwyn 
Whiteskunk  and  Vice  Chairman  Manuel  Hart  are  41  and  43,  respectively. 

Whiteskunk  is  one  of  a dozen  Ute  officials  scheduled  to  attend  the 
upcoming  gambling  summit,  where  a number  of  western  state  governors, 
congressmen  and  representatives  from  more  than  two  dozens  tribes  will 
convene  to  hear  more  about  the  burgeoning  national  impact  of  off- 
reservation  Indian  gambling. 

Whiteskunk  said  the  Utes  "want  to  learn  more"  about  a proposal  by  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  who  want  to  settle  a century-old  land 
claim  against  Colorado  by  building  a Las  Vegas-style  casino  resort  near 
Denver  International  Airport,  a project  that  Owens  adamantly  opposes. 

The  Utes  have  yet  to  take  a position  on  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  proposal, 
nor  have  they  expressed  any  formal  interest  in  expanding  their  gambling 
operations  - on  or  off  the  reservation. 

But  as  tribal  councils  on  both  reservations  grow  younger  - and  bolder  - 
that  could  change. 

Asked  if  he  was  disappointed  by  Denver  Mayor  John  Hickenlooper ' s last- 
minute  cancellation  of  a scheduled  meeting  with  tribal  leaders  at  the 
recent  Indian  affairs  commission  meeting.  Southern  Ute  councilman  Dimmy 
Newton  Hr.,  28,  said:  "Not  at  all.  It's  no  big  deal.  I'd  rather  talk  about 
the  new  Boys  and  Girls  Club  we're  starting  in  Ignacio  or  the  drum  group 
I'm  working  with  at  the  high  school,  where  teenagers  are  learning  positive 
ways  to  deal  with  the  stress  and  negative  influences  in  their  lives." 

Newton,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council,  met 
Owens  for  the  first  time  last  week.  "He  gave  us  his  full  attention  and 
seemed  interested  in  what  we  had  to  say,"  Newton  said.  "The  governor 
seemed  like  a pretty  cool  guy." 

Reach  Herald  Denver  Bureau  Chief  George  Lurie  at  georgel@durangoherald . com . 
Copyright  c.  2005  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Duwamish  take  issue  with  history  bill 
Landless  tribes  say  proposal  excludes  them 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
March  25,  2005 

The  idea  came  out  of  a tribal  education  summit  two  years  ago:  It  was  high 
time  to  make  Native  American  history  a requirement  in  Washington's  public 
schools . 

For  too  long,  tribal  leaders  from  across  Washington  told  state  Rep.  John 
McCoy,  non-Indian  students  and  their  families  have  held  misconceptions 
about  their  Indian  neighbors.  An  honest  airing  about  tribal  culture  and 
history  --  the  kind  written  and  taught  by  Natives  themselves  --  could  help 
change  that,  they  said. 

And  so,  for  the  past  two  sessions,  McCoy  --  a Democrat  from  Tulalip  and 
the  state's  lone  Native  American  lawmaker  --  has  floated  the  idea  in  the 
Legislature.  This  session,  McCoy's  proposal  seems  poised  to  become  state 
law. 

The  bill  --  HB1495S  --  has  passed  by  the  House  with  overwhelming  support. 
Today,  it  is  scheduled  for  a public  hearing  in  a Senate  education 
committee.  "It  looks  like  it  has  a good  chance,"  McCoy  said  this  week. 

But  just  when  it  seems  on  the  verge  of  approval,  the  proposal  is  being 
assailed  by  a seemingly  unlikely  opponent:  fellow  Native  Americans. 

Members  of  the  Duwamish  Tribe  this  week  publicly  opposed  the  measure.  In 
an  official  statement  sent  to  McCoy  and  others,  Duwamish  Tribal  Chairwoman 
Cecile  Hansen  lambasted  the  bill  as  "further  genocide  --  pure  and  simple." 

In  its  current  form,  the  bill  specifically  tasks  public  schools  to  work 
with  tribes  with  reservations  in  their  respective  school  districts  when 
creating  a tribal  history  curriculum. 

But  the  Duwamish  --  and  at  least  six  other  tribes  in  Washington  --  are 
not  recognized  by  the  federal  government.  Those  tribes  have  no 
reservations,  and  neither  do  at  least  three  others  in  this  state  that  are 
federally  recognized. 

And  so,  under  the  bill's  language,  Hansen  fears  the  history  of  her  tribe 
--  one  of  two  to  which  Sealth,  namesake  to  the  state's  largest  city, 
served  as  anointed  chief  --  would  not  be  taught  in  public  schools  --  and 
perhaps,  eventually  be  written  out  of  existence. 

"How  can  you  exclude  the  history  of  the  tribe  who  gives  its  name  to 
Seattle?"  Hansen  asked.  "But  that's  exactly  what  this  bill  does.  It 
excludes  the  history  of  all  landless  tribes." 

Clearing  up  'misconceptions' 

A tribal  history  requirement  in  Washington's  schools  is  long  overdue, 
said  Denny  Hurtado,  Indian  education  program  director  for  the  state  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

"Part  of  the  reason  there's  racial  problems  in  schools  and  communities 
is  because  people  don't  know  our  real  histories,"  said  Hurtado,  a 
Skokomish  Indian.  "There's  a lot  of  misconceptions  and  stereotypes  based 
on  inaccurate  history.  So  this  (bill)  is  a big  deal." 

Although  state  law  already  says  any  state  history  and  government  course 
required  for  high  school  graduation  "is  encouraged  to  include"  information 
about  tribal  culture,  history  and  government,  there  is  no  requirement  to 
do  so. 

McCoy's  proposal  would  change  that;  amending  the  law  to  say  such  courses 
needed  for  graduation  "shall"  include  such  information. 

But  in  its  original  form,  the  bill  was  much  stronger.  It  also  required 
school  districts  to  collaborate  with  local  tribes  to  develop  and  implement 
a tribal  history  curricula. 

That  rankled  some  lawmakers  and  education  officials,  who  noted  the  state 


generally  doesn't  mandate  what  local  school  districts  should  or  shouldn't 
teach.  Some  also  feared  that,  with  scores  on  the  WASL  exam  soon  to  start 
counting  for  student  graduation  requirements , the  law  would  pile  on  new 
learning  requirements  at  the  worst  time. 

In  order  to  fly,  the  bill  had  to  be  amended.  A new  version  replaced 
language  stating  a school  district  "must"  collaborate  with  local  tribes  to 
"is  encouraged  to." 

It  also  gave  the  state  school  directors  association  leeway  in  organizing 
meetings  with  tribes  to  develop  curriculum  plans,  as  well  as  granted  more 
say  over  when  individual  school  districts  needed  to  include  tribal  history 
to  their  coursework. 

"It's  watered  down,  big  time,"  Hurtado  said.  "Some  tribal  leaders 
weren't  too  happy." 

But,  in  order  to  win  lawmakers'  support,  McCoy  says,  "changes  had  to  be 
made. " 

Still,  it's  what  hasn't  changed  that  has  Hansen  and  her  tribe  ticked  off 
Seeking  recognition 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  Duwamish  has  sought  federal  acknowledgement 
--  the  status  that  can  bring  with  it  federal  money  for  social,  government 
and  health  programs,  and  a chance  for  a reservation. 

In  early  2000,  the  tribe  --  as  well  as  fellow  longtime  petitioners,  the 

Chinook  Indian  Nation  of  southwest  Washington  --  finally  received 
recognition  from  the  federal  Interior  Department,  only  to  see  it  quickly 
revoked  after  a change  in  presidential  administrations. 

"They  should  be  recognized,"  Hurtado  said.  "It's  not  their  fault  that 
they're  not." 

Still,  Hansen  fears  the  history  and  culture  of  her  people  would  be 
excluded  from  public  instruction  under  the  bill.  That's  because  it 

specifically  states,  "(a)  school  district  is  encouraged  to  include  in  its 

curriculum  information  about  the  history,  culture  and  government  of  any 
tribe  whose  reservation  lands,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  district." 

In  1855,  Sealth  --  the  anointed  chief  of  the  Suquamish  and  Duwamish 
tribes  --  signed  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  in  which  the  Duwamish  ceded 
the  land  where  Seattle  now  stands  in  exchange  for  a reservation  and  other 
guarantees.  But  the  Duwamish  never  got  its  reservation  --  nor  is  it  among 
the  29  tribes  now  federally  recognized. 

By  including  such  language,  Hansen  said,  the  bill  "discriminates  against 
Native  American  tribes  lacking  a reservation." 

Hansen  has  made  her  opinion  widely  known,  sending  e-mails  to  McCoy  and 
others,  and  asking  citizens  to  contact  their  state  lawmakers  to  oppose  the 
bill. 

"She  was  rather  put  out  with  me,"  said  McCoy,  who  traces  part  of  his 
heritage  to  the  Duwamish.  "But  the  history  of  the  Duwamish  is  going  to  get 
covered . " 

McCoy  said  he  has  encouraged  Hansen  to  work  with  the  Muckleshoot  tribe  - 
--  a blend  of  several  traditional  tribes  that  includes  some  members  of 
Duwamish  heritage  --  should  the  time  ultimately  come  to  create  a tribal 
history  curriculum  for  public  schools. 

Such  suggestions  make  Hansen  angry. 

The  Muckleshoot,  she  said,  has  long  been  a rival  of  her  tribe.  Having 
that  tribe  in  control  of  what  should  or  should  not  be  taught  about 
Duwamish  history  is  preposterous,  she  said. 

"I  don't  know  what  planet  John  McCoy  is  living  on,"  Hansen  says.  "If  any 
tribe  opposes  the  Duwamish,  it's  the  Muckleshoot." 

(A  Muckleshoot  member  referred  to  by  tribal  representatives  for  this 
story  could  not  be  reached  for  comment.) 

Other  tribal  leaders  said  they  understand  Hansen's  concerns.  But  such 
details  can  always  be  worked  out  later,  they  said. 

"The  most  important  thing  right  now  is  to  get  the  legislation  into  law," 
said  Craig  Bill,  deputy  director  of  the  Governor's  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  And  even  a diluted  version  of  the  measure  that  doesn't  please 
everyone  is  better  than  none  at  all,  Hurtado  said.  "At  least  it's 
something.  Once  it  gets  passed,  we  can  always  go  back  and  amend  it." 


P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1996-2005  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Tribes  demand  respect  for  peaks 

Ask  U.S.  government  to  reverse  recent  Forest  Service  decision 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  25,  2005 

CROWNPOINT  - Navajo,  Hopi  and  surrounding  tribes  are  asking  the  U.S. 
government  to  stop  persecuting  them  and  start  respecting  their  First 
Amendment  guarantee  to  Freedom  of  Religion  by  reversing  a recent  Forest 
Service  decision  affecting  one  of  the  Four  Sacred  Mountains,  Dook ' o ' osliid, 
the  San  Francisco  Peaks  in  Flagstaff. 

On  March  8,  Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor  Nora  Rasure  authorized 
the  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater  from  the  City  of  Flagstaff  to  make 
artificial  snow  at  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  located  on  the  Peaks.  The  Snowbowl 
consists  of  111  acres  of  national  forest  lands  and  operates  under  a 
special  use  permit  issued  by  the  forest  service. 

This  decision  left  the  tribes,  the  Navajo  Nation  in  particular,  feeling 
very  much  disrespected.  As  a result,  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council's  Resources  Committee  and  Lloyd  Thompson  of  Dine'  Medicine  Men's 
Association  tried  Tuesday  at  a committee  meeting  in  Crownpoint  to  craft 
get-tough  legislation  the  federal  government  will  better  understand 
regarding  their  opposition  to  the  forest  service  decision. 

Strong  words 

Rather  than  reaffirming  language  included  in  a 1998  Council  resolution 
approved  when  Kelsey  Begaye  was  Speaker,  the  committee  approved  amended 
wording  proposed  by  Resources  Vice  Chairperson  LaVern  Wagner,  Pueblo 
Pintado/Torreon/Whitehorse  Lake. 

Wagner  recommended  changing  the  title  of  the  legislation  from  "Affirming 
the  Navajo  Nation  Opposition  ..."  to  state:  "The  Navajo  Nation  Strongly 
Opposes  Desecration  of  Dook ' o ' osliid  (San  Francisco  Peaks)." 

At  her  recommendation  the  committee  also  modified  a second  part  of  the 
resolution  authorizing  the  Navajo  Nation  President,  Speaker  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council,  Resources  Committee  and  the  Washington  Office  to  advocate 
with  the  federal  government  against  desecration  of  the  peaks. 

The  committee  inserted  language  recommending  working  with  three  agencies 
in  particular  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
and  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  addition  to  the  already  named  State  of  Arizona 
and  City  of  Flagstaff,  in  an  attempt  to  be  heard. 

Delegate  Nelson  Begaye,  Lukachukai/Tsaile/Wheatfields,  addressed  the 
committee.  "I  would  thank  my  sister,  the  Honorable  Wagner  for  that 
language,  because  if  we  just  reaffirm  the  resolution  that's  there,  'Now 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  respectfully  urges 

"I  think  we're  beyond  'respectfully  urging'  the  United  States  Congress," 
he  said.  Begaye  also  questioned  whether  the  legislation  has  "enough  teeth" 
to  stop  the  Snowbowl  expansion.  Sponsor  Amos  Johnson  of  Black  Mesa  asked 
the  committee  "for  all  your  wisdom  and  minds  to  help  me  with  this 
legislation.  If  the  word  'reaffirming'  is  not  strong  enough,  let's  say 
'strongly  oppose.'  I'm  asking  for  your  wise  choice  of  words." 

Begaye  suggested  that  Thompson,  as  a member  of  the  medicine  men's 
association  "might  have  the  right  language.  ...  I really  don't  like 


' reaffirming' , " Begaye  said. 

Resources  Chairman  George  Arthur,  battling  a case  of  laryngitis, 
mustered  enough  voice  to  tell  Begaye:  "You  are  right  that  this  legislation 
should  be  in  a manner  that  there  is  no  direct  misunderstanding  on  how  the 
Navajo  people  feel  about  the  development  that's  being  initiated  in 
Dook'o'osliid. 

"I  did  not  hear  Navajo  Nation  leadership  taking  a public  stand  or  a 
strong  stand  against  this  initiative.  I have  only  read  what  is  in  the  news 
media  with  comments  being  made  from  Navajo  Nation  leadership,"  Arthur  said. 

Thompson  said  the  tribes'  45-day  appeal  period  is  under  way.  "Within  45 
days  another  resolution  is  coming.  We  try  to  stay  away  from  the  legal 
sovereignty.  We  try  to  use  our  traditional  sovereignty.  The  white  people 
never  understand  us,"  he  said. 

After  his  presentation,  Thompson  elaborated  further,  saying  the  peaks 
have  not  been  the  only  sacred  mountain  under  attack.  The  medicine  men  also 
opposed  uranium  mining  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Taylor  back  around  1980. 

Strong  medicine 

"The  white  people,  they  seem  like  they  don't  understand,  really,  because 
they've  never  been  around  the  reservation  and  grew  up  with  the  ceremonial 
way  of  life.  That's  the  reason  why  they  don't  understand.  What  it  says  in 
there  (Snowbowl  decision),  Nora  Rasure  says  economics  is  No.  1.  That's 
money,"  Thompson  said. 

The  white  people  talk  about  God  creating  people,  he  said.  "He  created 
different  races,  like  us  Indians.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  us  our  language. 

He  gave  us  a ceremony  to  pray  for  ourselves,  to  pray  for  our  people.  He 
even  let  us,  sort  of  like  'own'  this  world,  the  Universe.  That's  why  we 
have  Four  Directions. 

"The  Navajo  pray  with  this  mountain.  Seems  like  this  mountain  is 
themselves.  ...  That's  the  reason  why  I say,  'How  would  you  like  it  if 
people  keep  hitting  you  like  this'?"  He  smacked  his  fist  into  his  hand. 

"That  is  what  is  happening  to  us.  It  is  beating  us,  putting  scars  on  us. 
...  Way  back  in  1978  they  started.  Way  back  in  1940  they  started.  Way  back 
in  1830  when  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Removal  Act,  then  they  started 
hunting  us  down  like  we're  not  human,  we're  like  animals,"  Thompson  said. 

Now,  the  federal  government  once  again  is  in  a dispute  with  the  Indians, 
but  next  Tuesday,  the  affected  tribes  will  gather  at  the  museum  in 
Flagstaff,  in  the  shadow  of  the  peaks,  to  discuss  the  next  course  of 
action . 

Thompson  said  the  medicine  men  contacted  environmental  specialists  in 
California  and  were  told  there  are  22  ingredients  used  to  clean  up  the 
wastewater.  "But  from  the  medicine  man's  point  of  view,  there  are  human 
remains  in  there. 

"You  know  those  driver's  licenses  that  say,  'Donor'?  Those  people  when 
they  get  killed,  these  interns  that  want  to  be  doctors,  they  take  them  to 
the  hospital  and  they  practice  on  them.  And  all  that  blood  goes  in  there 
(wastewater).  People  that  have  to  amputate  their  arms  and  legs,  that  goes 
in  there.  And  birth.  It  all  goes  in  there.  Monthly  from  the  woman  goes  in 
there,"  he  said. 

To  Native  Americans,  dousing  this  wastewater  on  their  house  of  worship 
is  not  only  a sacrilege,  but  eventual  cultural  suicide. 

Traditional  medicine  man  Johnson  Dennison,  said,  "The  Navajo  Blessing 
Way  Ceremony  says  before  anyone  came,  there  was  a Goddess,  Changing  Woman, 
who  instructed  to  find  Four  Sacred  Mountains."  One  of  those,  Dook'o'osliid, 
is  in  the  west  and  is  the  color  of  twilight. 

"It  should  be  kept  pure  and  clean.  If  one  is  not  respecting  it,  there 
will  be  consequences,"  Dennison  said. 

- To  contact  reporter  Kathy  Helms:  call  (928)  729-2331; 
fax  (928)  729-2446;  e-mail,  khelms@frontiernet.net 
Copyright  c.  2005  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribe  fights  Kitt  Peak  project 
Susan  Carroll 
Republic  Tucson  Bureau 
March  24,  2005 

TUCSON  - The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  on  Wednesday  filed  a lawsuit  in 
federal  court  seeking  to  halt  a $13  million  telescope  construction  project 
atop  Kitt  Peak  as  leaders  threatened  to  break  a lease  signed  decades  ago 
allowing  scientific  observations  on  the  tribe's  sacred  mountain. 

The  complaint  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tucson  asserts  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  violated  federal  law  by 
starting  construction  last  September  on  a cluster  of  four  telescopes, 
dubbed  VERITAS,  designed  to  detect  high-energy  particles  from  sources  such 
as  black  holes  and  exploding  stars. 

"Since  the  announcement  of  plans  to  construct  a new  array  of  telescopes 
and  related  buildings,  the  Nation  has  asserted  that  further  building  would 
destroy  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  site,"  the  lawsuit  states.  "Not  only 
were  its  objections  ignored,  but  the  federal  government  violated  numerous 
provisions  of  federal  law  in  order  to  commence  construction  without 
formally  considering  the  Nation's  position."  advertisement 

Curt  Suplee,  a National  Science  Foundation  spokesman,  said  Wednesday 
that  officials  at  the  Virginia-based  agency  had  not  received  a copy  of  the 
complaint  from  the  court  and  could  not  comment  on  the  lawsuit.  VERITAS 
spokesman  Trevor  C.  Weekes  also  declined  to  comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  has 
leased  land  atop  Kitt  Peak  since  1958,  ignored  concerns  by  tribal  members 
that  the  project  "would  destroy  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  site"  and 
seeks  to  stop  construction  during  an  investigation  into  whether  the 
government  violated  historic  preservation  or  environmental  policy  laws. 

The  site  selected  for  VERITAS,  or  Very  Energetic  Radiation  Imaging 
Telescope  Array  System,  is  located  on  Kitt  Peak,  known  as  Iolkam  to 
members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and  revered  as  one  of  the  tribe's 
sacred  sites  for  spiritual  ceremonies,  according  to  the  complaint.  Kitt 
Peak  National  Observatory,  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  also  is 
home  to  more  than  20  other  telescopes. 

"The  nation  has  always  maintained  that  this  mountain  is  of  cultural 
significance  to  our  people,"  said  Vivian  Duan-Saunders,  the  nation's 
chairwoman.  "We  want  a role  in  decision  making,  and  we  have  a right  to 
decision  making.  I'm  appalled  that  certain  federal  laws  are  not  being 
abided  by  a federal  entity." 

The  lawsuit  states  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  subleased  the  land 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  2003,  but  accuses  the  government 
of  failing  to  properly  seek  approval  from  the  tribe  or  public  comments.  A 
previous  site  selected  for  VERITAS  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  eventually 
was  rejected  because  of  its  proximity  to  a Native  American  sweat  lodge, 
according  to  the  court  records. 

The  Tohono  O'odham' s lawsuit  alleges  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  failed  to  send  draft  reports  to  tribal  leaders  assessing  the 
potential  cultural  and  environmental  impact,  which  prevented  the  nation 
from  identifying  Kitt  Peak  as  a sacred  site  eligible  for  historic  property 
protections . 

Tribal  leaders  twice  denied  the  National  Science  Foundation's  requests 
to  lease  land  on  Kitt  Peak  before  signing  a perpetual  lease  in  1958,  the 
lawsuit  states.  Duan-Saunders  said  tribal  leaders  were  drawn  into  that 
agreement  by  "the  promise  of  revenue  and  employment"  during  an  era  when 
the  federal  government  was  systematically  taking  away  land  and  certain 
rights  from  tribes  across  the  country. 

"Today  we're  in  an  era  of  self-governance  and  self-determination,  where 
the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  is  concerned  that  our  rights  are  being  violated. 


" she  said,  adding  that  the  tribe  will  seek  to  break  the  47-year-old  lease 
if  leaders  are  not  satisfied  that  cultural  and  spiritual  sites  are 
adequately  protected. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  susan . carroll(3arizonarepublic . com 
or  1- (520) -207-6007 . 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Reintroduced  bill  seeks  recognition  for  Virginia  tribes 
by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  21,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - U.S.  Sen.  George  Allen,  R-Va.,  has  once  again  introduced  a 
bill  that,  if  passed  by  Congress,  would  give  six  of  Virginia's  Indian 
tribes  federal  recognition. 

Allen  on  March  1 introduced  Senate  bill  480,  also  known  as  the  Thomasina 
E.  Iordan  Indian  Tribes  of  Virginia  Federal  Recognition  Act.  A companion 
bill  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  sponsored  by  Reps.  Dim  Moran, 
D-Va.,  and  Do  Ann  Davis,  R-Va.,  most  likely  will  be  introduced  by  the  end 
of  March,  said  Kenneth  Branham,  Monacan  Indian  Nation  chief. 

"It's  basically  the  same  bill  - nothing's  changed  since  it  was  first 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,"  Branham  said. 

The  Senate  bill,  first  introduced  in  2003,  would  grant  the  six  tribes 
federal  recognition  and  place  land  in  trust  for  the  tribes.  The  tribes 
that  would  receive  federal  recognition  include  the  Nansemond,  the 
Rappahannock,  the  Upper  Mattaponi,  the  Chickahominy  and  the  Eastern 
Chickahominy  Indian  tribes,  along  with  the  Monacan  Indian  Nation. 

Opponents  to  the  bill  have  argued  it  would  allow  the  tribes  to  operate 
casinos  in  the  state.  The  bill,  however,  includes  a provision  that 
prohibits  the  tribes  from  utilizing  the  federal  Indian  gaming  act, 
according  to  Allen's  office. 

None  of  the  state's  Indian  tribes  have  expressed  an  interesting  in 
operating  casinos,  Branham  said.  Instead,  the  tribes  want  to  be  recognized 
as  Indians  to  qualify  for  educational  scholarships,  reclaim  ancestral 
remains,  qualify  for  low-interest  business  loans  and  have  access  to  health 
benefits  available  to  federally  recognized  tribes,  he  said. 

"I  do  look  for  the  bill  to  move,  and  I'm  pretty  confident  it  will  pass 
in  the  Senate  this  time,"  Branham  said.  "If  it  passes  the  Senate  this  year, 
then  we  can  concentrate  on  the  House  next  year.  We've  been  doing  it  for  a 
little  over  five  years  now,  and  I would  like  to  see  it  pass  this  time." 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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House  approves  hunting  changes  on  Indian  reservations 
DALE  WETZEL 
Associated  Press 
March  23,  2005 


BISMARCK,  N.D.  - A new  state  law  will  end  some  hunters'  obligation  to  buy 
a state  hunting  license  to  hunt  on  tribal  land  on  North  Dakota's  American 
Indian  reservations.  Supporters  say  the  change  will  help  foster  better 
tribal-state  relationships. 

"All  we're  asking  is  to  respect  somebody  else's  license,"  said  Rep.  Rod 
Froelich,  D-Selfridge,  whose  district  includes  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation.  "We  do  it  for  Montana,  we  do  it  for  South  Dakota,  we 
do  it  for  Minnesota,  we  do  it  for  Colorado." 

The  North  Dakota  House  voted  58-33  on  Tuesday  to  approve  the  change.  It 
has  already  been  endorsed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  now  heads  to  Gov. 

John  Hoeven ' s desk  for  his  review. 

It  affects  non-Indian  hunters  who  are  hunting  on  tribal  land,  within  the 
boundaries  of  one  of  North  Dakota's  five  reservations.  Some  land  within 
reservation  boundaries  is  not  Indian-owned,  and  state  hunting  rules  would 
still  prevail  on  that  property. 

Indian  hunters  who  hunt  on  tribal  land  only  need  a tribal  hunting 
license.  The  legislation  specifies  that  non-Indian  hunters,  who  are 
hunting  on  tribal  land  within  a reservation,  also  need  only  a tribal 
license. 

Previously,  the  state  Game  and  Fish  Department  has  also  required  non- 
Indian  hunters  to  obtain  a state  license  as  well  when  hunting  on  tribal 
land.  The  change  will  allow  non-Indian  hunters  to  transport  game  off  the 
reservation,  with  only  a tribal  license. 

The  change  has  been  the  subject  of  protracted  negotiations  between 
lawmakers  and  tribal  officials  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Rep.  Don 
Nelson,  R-Wolford,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
said  the  panel  spent  more  time  on  the  bill  than  it  has  on  any  other  during 
the  2005  Legislature. 

Rep.  Todd  Porter,  R-Mandan,  the  committee's  vice  chairman,  opposed  the 
change,  saying  it  would  result  in  confusion  among  sportsmen  about  the 
rules  on  hunting  on  Indian  reservation  land.  It  will  hamper  attempts  to 
synchronize  hunting  seasons,  bag  limits  and  possession  limits  for  game. 
Porter  said. 

"If  the  state  loses  concurrent  game  management  powers,  important  and 
careful,  considered  state  game  management  tools  ...  are  lost,"  Porter  said. 

Froelich  said  the  bill  "doesn't  take  anything  away  from  the  state.  It 
doesn't  take  anything  away  from  the  tribes.  It  says,  'Here,  we're  going  to 
work  together  for  a change.'  ...  We  need  to  pass  this  bill  and  show  the 
tribes  we're  willing  to  sit  down  and  work  with  them." 

Said  Rep.  Mike  Norland,  R-Williston:  "They're  going  to  manage  their 
resource,  and  I think  we  should  have  the  respect  for  those  sovereign 
nations  to  let  them  do  that." 

The  bill  is  SB2041. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Business  brisk  at  Mariposa's  new  Indian  clinic 
By  CAROL  REITER 
MERCED  SUN-STAR 
March  27,  2005 

MARIPOSA  - Two  centuries  ago,  the  Mewuk  Indians  used  native  plants  and 
tribal  healers  to  take  care  of  aches  and  pains. 

Now,  a clinic  has  opened  to  make  sure  their  health  care  is  state  of  the 
art. 


Mariposa  Indian  Health  Clinic  opened  across  from  John  C.  Fremont 
Hospital  earlier  this  month,  and  a steady  stream  of  patients  has  kept 
doctors  busy. 

Susie  Johnson,  assistant  clinic  manager,  said  medical  and  dental 
services  are  available  for  anyone  who  has  insurance  coverage  the  clinic 
accepts . 

The  clinic  is  under  the  auspices  of  Mariposa,  Amador,  Calaveras, 

Tuolumne  Health  Board  Inc.,  which  operates  facilities  in  the  four  counties, 
and  focuses  services  on  American  Indians. 

Steve  Riggio,  executive  director  of  MACT,  said  the  group's  clinics 
receive  funding  from  the  Indian  Health  Service,  a federal  agency. 

Health  care  for  local  American  Indians  is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
that  respects  and  supports  their  traditions,  values  and  beliefs,  Riggio 
said.  Providers  try  to  create  a nonclinic  atmosphere,  he  added. 

"We  want  people  to  be  able  to  walk  in  and  sit  down  and  talk  and  spend 
time  here,  whether  they  have  an  appointment  or  not,"  Riggio  said. 

The  board  serves  3,000  to  4,000  American  Indians  in  the  four  counties, 
Riggio  said.  Mewuks  are  still  the  prevalent  tribe,  but  members  of  other 
tribes  travel  to  the  clinics  as  well. 

Tne  way  to  reach  out  to  American  Indians  is  to  staff  the  clinics  with  as 
many  members  of  tribes  as  possible. 

Johnson  is  Mewuk,  as  is  the  medical  office  manager,  Frannie  Gann.  The 
health  care  providers  are  not  tribe  members,  but  other  staff  are,  Johnson 
said . 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  patients  of  the  clinic  is  diabetes, 
Johnson  said.  The  clinic  focuses  on  helping  diabetics  understand  and 
control  the  disease. 

"I  see  about  six  out  of  10  of  our  patients  coming  in  with  diabetes," 
Johnson  said.  She  said  she  believes  the  disease  is  so  rampant  because 
American  Indians,  like  everyone  else,  weren't  designed  to  eat  supersized 
meals  and  play  video  games. 

"A  long  time  ago,  we  stored  food  in  the  spring  and  ate  it  through  the 
winter,"  she  said.  "We  didn't  have  the  fats  that  we  do  now." 

Gann  added  that  before  the  Mariposa  area  was  settled  by  people  other 
than  American  Indians,  people  walked  everywhere. 

"It  was  a totally  different  type  of  lifestyle,"  she  said. 

Johnson  focuses  on  nutrition  and  preventive  care  for  diabetics  and 
screens  her  patients  for  pre-diabetes,  hoping  to  stop  the  disease  before 
it  gets  a foothold.  The  clinic  is  trying  to  start  an  exercise  facility  to 
help  people  get  and  stay  healthy. 

The  clinic  also  offers  dental  services  - it's  the  only  dental  facility 
that  accepts  Medi-Cal  in  Mariposa  County,  Johnson  said. 

Staffed  by  two  dentists,  with  a third  on  the  way,  the  clinic  provides 
all  types  of  dentistry,  including  oral  surgery. 

Although  the  clinic  has  only  been  open  for  four  days,  changes  are  on  the 
way. 

Staff  members  are  excited  about  a piece  of  landscaping  being  moved  to 
the  site:  an  American  Indian  grinding  rock  still  at  the  town's  old  clinic. 

The  rock  will  be  placed  near  the  future  home  of  an  herb  garden  and  a 
healing  area  - a plan  aimed  at  honoring  and  comforting  American  Indian 
patients . 

"We  have  people  coming  from  as  far  away  as  Turlock  and  Los  Banos," 

Johnson  said.  "They  come  here  because  it's  an  Indian  clinic,  and  they  feel 
at  home." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Modesto  Bee,  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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How  does  the  Chasco  chicken  get  to  the  other  side? 

Why  they  cut  across  the  circle,  of  course. 

Every  year,  when  spring  is  still  just  a hopeful  idea  in  the  northern 


states,  folks  in  Suncoast  Florida  are  kicking  off  one  of  its  first 
seasonal  festival  openers  in  New  Port  Richey  Florida.  That's  one  of  those 
tiny  dots  approx  32  miles  north  of  Tampa,  smack  dab  on  the  coastal  front, 
in  case  your  looking  for  it  on  a map. 

Most  every  small  town  has  a fair  or  festival  of  some  sort,  and  New  Port 
Richey  is  no  different  in  that  respect,  but  only  in  that.  You  see  this 
particular  festival,  called  the  Chasco  Fiasco  by  some  locals,  has  put  New 
Port  Richey  on  the  map  of  controversy. 

"At  6 o'clock,  around  the  hour  of  sunset,  the  pageant  proper  was  staged, 
and  this  was  quite  as  interesting  as  anticipated.  Queen  Chasco,  in  the 
gorgeous  dress  of  the  ruler  of  her  tribe,  and  attended  by  a numerous 
retinue,  approached  the  landing  at  the  Indian  Village,  with  a fleet  of 
stately  canoes,  and  to  the  wild  enthusiastic  whoops  of  the  assembled 
Calusas . 

In  the  centre  of  the  village,  shaded  by  high  and  stately  palms,  the 
throne  had  been  erected  on  a dais  and  under  a canopy  of  rich  tropical 
foliage.  Flere  Chasco  took  her  seat,  to  bear  the  renunciation  of  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  as  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Chief  Mucoshee  in  her  royal 
favor,  and  here  she  was  crowned  queen.  The  ceremony  was  both  impressive 
and  picturesque.  The  old  chief's  renunciation  and  words  of  instruction  and 
advice  to  his  fair  follower  were  listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  The 
departure  of  the  abdicated  chieftain  was  dignified  and  seemed  to  give  rise 
to  a feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret  among  the  spectators.  Then  Queen 
Chasco  instructed  her  couriers  to  go  to  every  quarter  to  proclaim  the 
tidings  of  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  the  appointment  of  Prince  Pithla 
ruler  of  the  city  and  guardian  of  the  queen's  seal.  Thus  ended  a ceremony 
which  next  year  will  be  repeated  with  even  greater  pomp  and  rite.--"  St' 
Petersburg  times  1922. 

If  you  come  across  their  web  page  or  a brochure,  it'll  read,  "The  Story 
of  Chasco  - Since  1922,  Chasco  Fiesta  has  honored  the  romantic  legend 
intertwining  the  lives  of  a Spanish  boy  and  girl,  a priest,  and  the  Calusa 
Indian  tribe  who  captured  them  after  defeating  a Spanish  expedition. 
According  to  the  story,  the  boy  and  girl  were  later  wed  as  Queen  Chasco 
and  her  consort  Pithla.  Today,  Florida's  Native  American  heritage  is 
revered,  as  evidenced  by  this  annual  event  honoring  all  Native  American 
tribes.  Experience  Chasco  Fiesta!" 

But  in  later  years,  many  Native  Americans  and  supportive  activitists 
began  to  speak  out  against  the  pageant  play  that  was  anything  but 
flattering  to  Native  Americans.  In  fact,  it  was  downright  insulting. 
Children  who  performed  the  play  were  taught  the  Indians  they  depicted 
should  be  called  'heathens'  and  re-enacted  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifice 
these  Indians  supposedly  performed.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  locals  had 
come  to  know  the  pageant  as  a representation  of  a true  historical  past. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  historical  value  to  this  'Chasco  story'  at  all,  but 
pure  false  fantasy  based  on  a script  written  by  Gerben  M.  DeVries. 

AIM  moved  in,  making  its  strongest  appearance  in  2001.  In  2002  it  was 
decided  the  pageant  would  not  continue,  but  not  for  the  reasons  AIM  or 
other  activists  would  like  to  have  won,  but  based  on  parent's  concern  for 
the  safety  of  children  that  would  be  future  pageant  actors.  Indians  were 
once  more  made  out  to  be  the  threatening  bad  guys  in  this.  Nonetheless, 
the  Chasco  story  would  not  be  told  again. 

So  we  could  all  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  the  rest  of  the  event  now, right? 
Guess  not...  Theres  still  an  issue  of  a float  to  reckon  with.  Darn  that 
float . 

2005:  As  if  this  year  would  be  any  different  from  any  previous  year.  It 
does  seem  the  complaint  is  getting  old  and  rusty.  The  local  paper  seems 
road-worn  on  the  subject,  and  lacking  in  fresh  material.  Even  I,  as  the 
resident  Native  in  town,  found  little  motivation  to  report  on  this  year's 
event  as  I have  previously.  From  my  view,  I was  glad  to  see  the  Chasco 
pageant  removed,  but  saw  little  importance  in  bickering  over  something 
trivial  as  a parade  float. 

I have  in  the  past  spoke  out  as  a non-supporter  of  AIM  and  their 
relentlessness  over  such  a petty  thing,  but  with  what  my  eyes  beheld  this 
year, I'm  wondering  if  maybe  we  should  all  just  drop  it  all  and  walk  away? 


Deny  the  Fiasco  players  anyacknowledgement  of  relevancy  to  our  heritage  or 
culture.  Dust  leave  them  to  what  has  become  a circus  of  tiaras,  pony  beads 
and  feather  boas.  Perhaps  our  protests  should  not  be  aimed  at  a float  or 
the  whole  of  the  Chasco  feista,  but  to  our  own  who  sold  us  out.  Indian 
people  who  value  the  coin  over  traditions  and  dignity. 

I'm  walking  down  along  the  sidewalk  heading  towards  the  powwow.  My 
daughter,  my  daughter,  spots  our  favorite  carnival  ride  set  up  where  the 
road  splits,  the  left  leading  to  the  carnival,  the  right  will  take  us  to 
the  powwow  circle.  Residental  houses  line  the  right  side  of  the  street  and 
once  we  pass  the  pool  party  yard  with  the  live  jazz  band  we  can  finally 
hear  the  drums. 

Ah  the  drums,  I love  them.  They  fill  my  heart  and  every  blood  cell  in  my 
body.  You  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  Before  we  even  reach  the  circle  my 
head  is  bouncing.  I glance  down  at  my  daughters  feet  that  have  already 
broken  out  into  a crow  stomp,  one  of  few  steps  you  can  do  and  still  walk 
through  a crowd  at  the  same  time,  (ha-ha) 

Seven,  maybe  eight  men  traddional  dancers  are  just  finishing  as  we 
manage  a spot  near  the  arbor  where  we  can  watch.  I wish  we  hadn't.  Small 
things,  little  things  start  to  catch  my  attention  and  tug  at  me. 

The  MC  invites  all  the  dancers  in  for  a round  of  intertribals,  the  last 
of  such  before  breaking  for  dinner.  A pleasant  looking  blonde  woman  inb 
her  fifties  in  an  exceptional  buckskin  dress  dances  around  the  circle's 
perimeter  with  a quick  step  not  intended  for  buckskin.  I watch  further 
with  amusement,  I know  that  step,  it  belongs  to  the  Northern  straight 
dance.  Now  as  one  of  very  few  women  who  have  earned  the  right  to  wear 
bustles,  I'm  not  likely  to  scoff  at  a woman  who  dances  in  a man's 
moccasins,  but  perhaps  she  should  don  them  instead  of  a women's  dress 
first.  Yes?  No?  Maybe? 

But  she  isn't  what  has  me  bothered.  As  I watched  her  feet,  I spotted  a 
Coca  Cola  bottle  inside  the  circle.  I looked  around  and  saw  there  were 
quite  a few  pieces  of  trash  inside  the  circle  but  that's  not  all  there  was 
inside  the  ring.  Onlookers,  those  who  had  come  to  watch  just  as  I had, 
were  seated  comfortably  on  the  bales  of  hay  that  lined  the  circle,  with 
their  feet  inside  the  circle. 

The  Intertribal  ended,  and  that  seemed  to  signal  some  unseen  crosswalk 
sign  or  something,  because  several  people  suddenly  stepped  into  the  circle 
only  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over  to  the  other  side.  One  fellow  even 
brought  his  dog  through.  My  daughter  started  tugging  at  me  for  a bite  to 
eat,  so  we  stepped  away  and  headed  for  the  food  vendors.  Good  ol'  greazy 
Indian  fry  food,  makes  the  taste  buds  'hum'  right  away  and  the  gut  churn 
over  later,  (worth  every  grumble) 

The  emcee  calls  for  a veterans  dance,  so  my  daughter  and  I step  back  up 
to  the  circle  to  make  our  respects,  but  as  they  make  their  way  in  from  the 
east  they  all  just  step  to  the  edges  for  a moment  rather  than  circle 
around,  then  walked  back  out  in  a break  to  the  south.  The  drum  song  ends 
and  those  still  in  the  circle  just  hop  over  the  hay  bales,  making  haste 
for  the  food  lines. 

I'd  seen  enough  and  was  in  need  for  some  prayer  tobacco,  so  we  wandered 
off  to  peruse  the  booths  and  find  some  tobacco.  Folks  acted  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  it.  I felt  like  I was  speaking  a foreign  language,  "You 
know?  TOE-BAFIFI-KOE  do  you  have  any?"  And  its  not  like  there  weren't  enough 
vendors  to  ask. 

Dust  the  right  number  of  vendors  are  set  up  each  year,  many  regulars 
year  after  year.  And  with  a good  strong  crowd,  vendors  usually  go  home 
happy.  Oh  sure  I know  many  of  you  sing  the  "We're  not  it  for  the  money" 
tune,  but  lets  face  it,  its  nicer  to  return  with  a jingle  or  two  in  the 
pocket  then  not.  But  would  you  know  out  of  twenty  or  so  booths,  not  one 
single  tent  had  tobacco?  Well  okay  one  guy  had  two  small  baggies  of  long 
leaf  which  would  have  been  nice  but  you  could  see  the  damn  mold  growing  on 
it  and  he  wanted  three  bucks  for  it...  PASS. 

By  this  time,  I just  wanted  to  get  out  before  I came  across  one  of  the 
princesses  strutting  around  in  a tiara  or  something  of  the  like.  I was 
glad  we  had  run  out  of  time  and  needed  to  head  out,  but  as  the  sidewalk 
lead  us  away  from  the  familiar  sounds  of  drums  and  singers  my  heart  became 
sad . 


Six  years  ago  my  daughter  and  I moved  down  here  from  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

And  for  all  the  love  I have  for  Florida,  its  wetlands,  the  ocean,  my 
daughter's  school  and  the  fixer  upper  home  we  now  have,  I miss  most  our 
friends  and  family,  our  intertribal  community,  our  tradional  powwows,  our 
people.  But  after  what  I saw  today  I will  not  give  in  to  such  alowly 
expression  of  our  heritage  just  to  fill  the  loss. 

Although  it  has  little  relevance  in  this  any  more  - for  you 
rubberneckers,  the  following  Florida  AIM  web  page  contains  the  Chasco 
story  as  it  was  originally  written, 
http : //members . aol . com/_ht_a/aimf 1/ script . html 
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Students  Fight  to  Save  California's  Only  Tribal  College 

D-Q  University  closed  its  doors  nearly  two  months  ago,  but  that  isn't 
stopping  about  20  students  from  doing  whatever  it  takes,  even  ignoring 
eviction  notices,  to  save  their  school. 

The  students  are  living  in  dorm  rooms  without  heat,  and  are  running  out 
of  food.  An  armed  guard  blocks  the  school's  entrance,  and  allows  only 
people  on  a list  on  and  off  campus.  Despite  the  obstacles,  the  students 
say  they  possess  the  same  determination  as  the  original  protesters 
responsible  for  the  school's  founding. 

In  1971,  following  weeks  of  protests  by  Native  Americans,  the  federal 
government  provided  the  university's  founders  with  the  title  to  the  land 
of  a former  U.S.  Army  communication  relay  station.  This  was  able  to  happen 
under  the  provisions  of  federal  surplus  property  laws.  Now,  30  years  later, 
students  hope  their  protests  will  keep  the  school  open.  Flowever,  the 
students  face  an  uphill  battle. 

In  the  last  year,  enrollment  at  the  school  has  dropped,  it  has  lost  its 
accreditation,  and  it  has  fallen  on  hard  times  financially.  Despite  the 
challenges,  D-Q  University  President  Victor  Gabriel  hopes  the  school  will 
reopen  later  this  year. 

The  student  protesters  blame  Gabriel  and  school  adminstrators  for  the 
school's  closure,  and  have  joined  forces  with  the  original  founders  and 
are  seeking  Gabriel's  resignation.  The  group  has  also  vowed  to  go  to  court 
to  gain  control  of  the  school. 

D-Q  University  is  the  first  and  only  university  outside  a reservation 
that  is  operated  by  Native  Americans. 

KXTV  Newsl0  is  a Gannett  Company, 

Copyright  c.  2005  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Huron  campus  mostly  left  out  of  Si  Tanka  bailout 
Associated  Press 
March  26,  2005 

HURON,  S.D.  - The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribal  council  has  approved  a 


$400,000  loan  for  Si  Tanka  University,  but  the  money  will  go  mostly  to 
pay  salaries  and  expenses  at  the  school's  Eagle  Butte  campus. 

That  offers  little  help  to  students  and  faculty  at  the  Huron  campus, 
where  employees  have  not  received  paychecks  since  Feb.  15. 

Huron  students  waiting  for  scholarship  money  got  some  relief  Friday  when 
the  school  doled  out  between  $100  and  $200  in  assistance. 

Amanda  Raynor  said  she  was  supposed  to  get  about  $850. 

"We  appreciate  the  money,  it's  not  that  we  don't,  but  it's  just  not 
enough  and  it's  not  the  money  that  we're  owed,"  Raynor  said. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  also  stepped  in. 

Si  Tanka  University  faces  foreclosure  litigation  after  it  defaulted  on 
$6.6  million  in  loans  and  has  been  hit  by  a $2  million  federal  tax  lien. 

Tribal  Chairman  Harold  Frazier  said  that  prompted  the  IRS  to  block  the 
$400,000  loan,  and  officials  are  trying  to  get  the  hold  lifted  based  on 
student  hardship. 

"It  is  levied  on  Si  Tanka  and  not  the  tribe,  so  we're  trying  to  assist 
them  any  way  we  can  to  file  an  appeal  to  get  the  levy  lifted,"  Frazier 
said . 

Si  Tanka  University  in  Eagle  Butte  bought  Huron  University  in  2001, 
which  set  the  course  for  the  current  financial  problems. 

The  purchase  made  the  percentage  of  American  Indian  students  at  Si  Tanka 
fall  below  50  percent.  So  last  summer,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said 
the  school  no  longer  qualified  for  about  $1.4  million  in  federal  tribal 
college  funding. 

School  administrators  lobbied  the  BIA  to  have  the  funding  restored  but 
were  turned  down. 

The  council,  in  Thursday's  resolution,  distinguished  between  the 
classification  of  the  Huron  campus  as  a state  charter  and  the  Eagle  Butte 
campus  as  a tribal  charter. 

Native  American  students  are  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  Eagle  Butte 
campus,  and  the  move  signals  a split  aimed  at  getting  that  federal  money 
restored  to  Eagle  Butte. 

The  partial  payouts  and  staff  health  insurance  premiums  through  March  31 
were  the  only  money  approved  for  the  Huron  campus  in  the  council's  14-0 
resolution  Thursday. 

The  $400,000  represents  partial  repayment  of  a Dan.  2 loan  from  the 
Huron  campus  to  the  Eagle  Butte  campus.  Si  Tanka  President  Francine  Hall 
earlier  said  the  loan  was  $1.2  million. 

The  loan  also  imposes  tighter  control  by  the  council,  requiring  the 
university  to: 

Present  invoices  to  the  tribal  treasurer  before  any  money  is  disbursed 
_ Provide  weekly  financial  reports  to  council  members 

Present  to  the  council  by  April  1 comprehensive  budgets  and  revenue 
reports  for  the  remainder  of  the  spring  semester,  any  summer  session  and 
the  2005-06  academic  year 

Closure  of  Si  Tanka  would  mean  191  lost  jobs  and  educational 
opportunities  for  775  students,  according  to  the  school  and  the  tribe. 

Information  from:  Argus  Leader,  http://www.argusleader.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Vision  inspires  youths 

Hopes  of  girl  drowned  by  cousin  in  2001  create 
cultural  bridge  from  S.D.  town  to  Ohio 


ROBERT  MORAST 
rmorast(3argusleader . com 
March  24,  2005 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Weeks  before  she  was  found  dead,  Lakota  Rose  Madison  had 
vision  of  a bridge  connecting  her  home  town  of  Little  Eagle  to  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Madison  was  17  years  old  and  trying  to  distance  herself  from  the 
chemical  addictions  and  depression  that  plagued  many  of  her  peers  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation.  In  the  vision,  she  told  friends  and  family,  a 
bridge  delivered  troubled  and  curious  reservation  youths  to  a Dayton  safe 
house . 

She  hoped  the  vision  would  lead  to  a real  cultural  exchange  that  would 
bring  young  people  she  met  during  a youth  conference  in  Ohio  to  the 
reservation . 

The  beginning  of  the  vision  was  realized  Saturday  when  a group  of  about 
30  people  arrived  in  Little  Eagle.  They  came  from  the  University  of  Dayton 
and  other  parts  of  Ohio  as  well  as  Pennsylvania. 

A few  were  Madison's  friends,  people  she  bonded  with  during  her  trip  to 
Dayton.  Others  were  sympathetic  followers  to  the  youth  sobriety  movement 
that  started  in  her  name  after  she  was  found  beaten  and  drowned  in  the 
Grand  River  in  Dune  2001. 

All  came  to  help. 

"We're  just  here  trying  to  achieve  what  she  hasn't  because  of  her  death, 
said  Anita  Lukey,  a Cincinnati  native  and  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Dayton . 

Sleeping  and  gathering  in  the  village's  community  gym,  the  visitors  came 
to  lay  a figurative  foundation  for  a safe  house  on  Standing  Rock  and 
spread  the  news  that  a Lakota  Rose  peace  house  will  be  dedicated  at  the 
end  of  April  in  Dubois,  Pa. 

Tuesday  night,  they  joined  with  locals  for  a ceremony  handing  out  the 
Lakota  Rose  sobriety  bracelets  to  youths  and  adults  willing  to  make  a 
three-year  sobriety  pledge.  More  than  8,000  bracelets  have  been  given  out 
across  the  nation,  but  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  reached  Madison's 
home. 

Maybe  more  important,  the  visitors  came  to  engage  the  Little  Eagle 
youths  in  a discussion  of  cultural  differences  and  similarities. 

"This  is  what  she  wanted,  people  to  come  and  talk  to  the  youth,"  said 
Dosephine  Madison,  Lakota  Rose's  mother. 

"Sitting  here,  thinking  about  this,  I feel  bad.  I'm  wishing  she  was  here 
to  see  all  this . " 

Dosephine  Madison  speaks  with  a somber,  reflective  tone.  Aside  from 
dealing  with  memories  of  a murdered  daughter,  she  said  a family  member  had 
just  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  And  she  lamented  the  fact  that 
teen  suicides  are  a disturbing  trend  on  this  reservation  straddling  the 
border  of  North  Dakota. 

"Something  like  this  to  happen  in  this  community,  this  is  what  we  need," 
Dosephine  Madison  said  as  she  watched  the  Dayton  students  interact  with 
Little  Eagle  children. 

Lakota  Rose's  story  first  was  told  in  the  Argus  Leader  almost  a year  ago 
Dust  as  the  visitors  from  Dayton  are  a sign  of  hope,  reminders  of  this 
area's  inertia  are  present. 

"It's  really  hard  ...  to  try  and  do  something,"  Dosephine  Madison  said. 
"(People)  get  you  down.  They  say  stuff,  try  to  hurt  your  feelings.  But 
this  is  really  good.  Hopefully,  good  things  come  from  it." 

Party  and  fatal  conflict  along  the  Little  Grand 

Lakota  Rose  Madison  had  her  bags  packed  and  was  waiting  for  Mary  Ann 
Angel,  a friend  from  Dayton,  to  pick  her  up  and  take  her  to  Ohio,  where 
she  would  spend  the  summer  and  they  could  begin  work  on  the  "bridge." 

But  days  before  Angel  arrived  in  Little  Eagle,  Madison  attended  a party 
with  friends  at  "the  tree,"  a popular  hangout  along  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River  south  of  town.  When  she  left  home,  it  was  the  last  time  her  family 
would  see  her  alive. 

At  the  party,  Madison  and  the  others  started  drinking.  An  altercation 


developed  and  ended  with  Madison's  cousin,  O'Neil  Iron  Cloud,  drowning  her 
in  the  river.  Three  days  later,  her  body  was  found  downstream. 

Iron  Cloud  later  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter  and  is  serving  a nine- 
year  sentence. 

Madison's  death,  coupled  with  her  attempts  to  become  sober  and  reach  out 
to  the  youths  of  her  community,  made  her  a hopeful  martyr  of  youth 
sobriety. 

Spreading  of  bracelets  to  help  realize  a dream 

Thanks  to  the  involvement  of  the  Colorado-based  agency  White  Buffalo, 
the  Lakota  Rose  sobriety  bracelet  movement  has  spread  nationally. 

But  Angel  said  the  bracelets  are  only  part  of  a three-tier  initiative 
trying  to  follow  through  with  Madison's  dreams. 

Led  by  Angel,  the  group  from  the  University  of  Dayton  is  intent  on 
returning  to  Little  Eagle  next  year  to  begin  constructing  a peace  place  in 
memory  of  Lakota  Rose.  Angel  says  a peace  place  is  similar  to  a safe  house 
but  not  bound  by  the  same  legal  restrictions . 

"That's  what  my  young  people  want  to  negotiate,"  Angel  said.  "We  don't 
want  to  go  to  a place  or  a community  or  organization  and  say,  'You  should 
have  a peace  place. ' They  need  to  initiate  it.  If  the  young  people  and  the 
elders  say  they  want  us  to  be  here,  we  will  collaborate." 

At  this  point,  it's  only  talk.  There  also  are  discussions  of  having 
student  exchange  programs  between  the  University  of  Dayton  and  Standing 
Rock's  Sitting  Bull  College. 

"We're  open  to  students  coming  here  and  learning  about  the  land,  the 
culture,"  said  Linda  Hones,  an  ethnobotanist  at  Sitting  Bull  College. 

"We  have  a land  base  that  is  large  and  very  open  to  students  for 
research.  And  you  have  an  area  that  is  very  different  and  would  be  good 
for  research." 

"This  means  bringing  communities  together,"  Angel  said.  "We  really  focus 
on  bridging  marginalized  and  oppressed  indigenous  communities." 

Reaching  out  from  Ohio  for  cultural  harmony 

In  Little  Eagle,  that  process  involved  the  construction  of  a mural  by 
area  children  depicting  reservation  life. 

The  mural  will  be  taken  to  Ohio  and  included  in  an  international 
festival . 

When  they  were  interacting  with  the  youths,  the  Dayton  students 
experienced  Lakota  traditions  such  as  participating  in  a sweat  lodge 
ceremony  and  learning  traditional  dancing. 

Others  spent  time  in  story  circles  that  shared  cultural  tales  among 
white.  Native  American  and  Latino  people. 

Led  by  Alicia  Pagl/3n,  a multicultural  arts  educator  from  Dayton,  the 
story  circles  brought  the  Little  Eagle  youths  and  their  visitors  together 
by  sharing  their  cultural  similarities. 

One  young  boy  listened  to  Pagl/3n  tell  the  story  of  a Mexican  maiden, 
then  opened  up  about  his  life  in  Little  Eagle  saying  he  enjoyed  reading 
books  but  didn't  like  it  when  his  older  cousin  beat  him. 

During  a story  circle  session,  Tasha  Kills  Crow,  a 17-year-old  Little 
Eagle  woman,  told  the  group  about  Lakota  traditions  and  customs,  such  as 
why  the  eagle  is  a sacred  bird. 

She  said  she  thinks  the  bridging  of  Little  Eagle  and  Dayton  will  bring 
hope  back  to  her  home. 

"I  think  it  will  change  people's  lives  around  here,"  Kills  Crow  said. 
"There's  a lot  of  hating  going  on,  and  it  will  bring  the  people  back 
together  so  we  can  talk  about  the  culture." 

Reach  reporter  Robert  Morast  at  331-2313. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  law  allows  ESLM  to  sell  wild  horses  to  American  Indians 
BISMARCK,  N.D. 

March  24,  2005 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  says  it's  selling  wild  horses  to 
American  Indian  tribes  for  the  first  time. 

The  BLM  has  sold  141  horses  to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  in  South  Dakota  and  120 
horses  to  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  in  North  Dakota.  More  sales  are 
planned  in  the  next  several  weeks,  bringing  the  total  to  more  than  500 
horses . 

BLM  director  Kathleen  Clarke  says  the  sale  is  under  legislation  recently 
passed  by  Congress.  It  directs  the  BLM  to  sell  wild  horses  and  burros  that 
are  older  than  ten  years,  or  have  been  unsuccessfully  offered  for  adoption 
at  least  three  times. 

The  BLM  says  there  are  37,000  wild  horses  and  burros  roaming  the  public 
lands  it  manages  in  ten  Western  states,  about  9,000  more  than  the 
rangeland  can  sustain. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2001  - 2005  WorldNow  and  KRNV-4.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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American  Indian  banks  turn  profit 
March  23,  2005 

Profits  at  American  Indian-  owned  banks  last  year  exceeded  those  of  their 
peer  group,  according  to  figures  recently  released  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp. 

American  Indian-owned  banks  posted  an  average  return  on  equity  of  11.3 
percent  last  year,  compared  with  8.5  percent  by  all  U.S.  banks  under  $100 
million  in  assets,  according  to  the  FDIC.  At  year's  end,  there  were  19 
American  Indian-  owned  banks  in  the  nation,  with  11  of  these  banks  in 
Oklahoma.  All  19  of  those  banks  were  profitable  last  year,  said  D.D. 
Colbert,  president  of  the  North  American  Native  Bankers  Association. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman | News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.Com. 
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Apache  author  wins  prestigious  book  award 
By:  3o  Baeza,  The  Independent 
March  22,  2005 

WHITERIVER  - Eva  Tulene  Watt,  92,  is  the  first  Native  American  to  win  the 
Evans  Biography  Award  for  her  book,  "Don't  Let  the  Sun  Step  Over  You:  A 
White  Mountain  Apache  Family  Life,  1860-1975;  University  of  Arizona  Press; 
2004. " 

Established  in  1983,  the  $10,000  Evans  Award  recognizes  outstanding 


research  and  writing  of  a biography  or  history  with  content  relating  to 
the  region  of  the  West  that  was  influenced  by  Mormon  institutions. 

The  award  is  given  by  the  Mountain  West  Center  for  Regional  Studies  at 
Utah  State  University  in  Logan,  Utah.  The  Center  was  established  in  1986 
to  advance  the  understanding  of  the  Mountain  West. 

Watt  and  her  family  plan  to  attend  the  April  22  awards  ceremo 
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Yuchi  Wadaa/big  summer  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  atsilusgi/f lower  moon 
Zuni  Li'dekwakkya  lana/great  sand  storm  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Tennessee  Indian,  American  Lands  Alliance,  NetRez-L  and 
Indian  Heritage-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Naabeeh  (Navajo  youth)  have  a right  to  the  truth  of  their  history. 
They  have  a right  to  be  proud  to  be  Naabeeh." 

Evangeline  Parsons  Yazzie,  Navajo 
Professor  at  Northern  Arizona  University 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


If  you  wondered  what  an  "apple"  or  an  "around  the  fort"  Indian  is,  it 
is  my  honest  opinion  that  this  week  we  witnessed  a prime  example  of  the 
kind  of  action,  talk,  and  attitude  that  makes  up  such  an  Indian. 

Keep  in  mind  nations  like  the  United  States  and  Canada  do  not  make 
treaties  with  subjects.  They  only  enter  into  treaties  with  other 
sovereignties . 

Earlier  this  week,  Ross  Swimmer,  a former  chairman  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  a member  of  a long-distinguished  Cherokee  family, 
publically  stated  that  "Tribes  today  are  not  sovereign.  You  can't  sit 
there  and  be  a sovereign  and  be  dictated  to  by  another  sovereign."  His 
statements  are  particularly  damaging  to  Indian  nations  because,  in  his 
present  position  as  Special  Trustee  for  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Office  of  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  and  as  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  his  words  carry  some  weight  as  Indian 
endorsement  of  official  US  policy. 

lust  this  week  the  Ute  Tribe  protested  outside  the  Utah  State  capital 
demending  Swimmer's  resignation  for  failure  to  provide  trust  accountability. 

Tex  Hall,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Hidatsa-Mandan  Tribes,  and  outgoing 
President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  called  Mr. 

Swimmer's  remarks  insulting  to  Indian  Country.  He  pointed  out  that  at 
least  Mr.  Swimmer  acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
dictates  policies  to  tribes.  Hall  insists  that  what  is  needed,  rather 
than  resigned  acceptance  of  the  political  back-seat,  is  for  tribes  to 
insist  on  their  right  to  true  collaboration  because  "Indian  sovereignty  is 
a reality."  Rather  than  an  Indian  "leader"  who  is  willing  to  follow  the 
Bush  Administration  and  urge  Indians  to  abandon  treaty-guaranteed 
sovereign  status,  both  the  US  and  Indian  country  need  leaders  who  respect 
each  others  sovereignty  and  work  together  as  sovereign  nations  to  achieve 
mutually  beneficial  ends. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Tex  Hall  blasts  Ross  Swimmer 

- Utes  want  Ross  Swimmer 
fired  over  Trust  Fund 

- Indians  lament  U.S.  neglect 
of  'Original  Promise' 

- Proposed  Cuts 

would  hurt  Indian  Programs 

- House  rejects  additional 
Indian  Education  Funding 

- Ute  Mountain  funding 
cuts  keep  jobs  open 

- ALERT!!  New  Plan  to  Raze  NEPA 

- Norton  won't  reconsider 
Paugussett  Recognition 

- Indian  remains  finally  at  rest 

- Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
wants  new  Drilling  Halted 

- Navajo  Uranium  Victims 
get  boost  in  Benefits 

- BIA  holds  proposed 
Power  Plant  meetings 

- Rally  held  to  protest 

San  Francisco  Peaks  ruling 

- Lower  Elwha  Klalam 


- FRANK  C.  MILLER: 

Not  the  Indian  Way 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Spring  brings  about  renewal 

- GIAGO: 

Disparities  In  Indian  Country 

- ICT:  Health  of  Mother  Earth 
is  our  responsibility 

- HAR10:  Listen  to  Mother  Earth 

- Blackfeet  Wellness  Conference 
raises  awareness 

- Book  tells  Navajo  children 
story  of  the  Long  Walk 

- Supreme  Court  overturns 
Oneida  Nation  Case 

- Tribes  united  in  opposition 
to  Court  ruling 

- Court  decision  on 
Oneida  Nation  criticized 

- State  Prosecutors  reach  out 
to  Tribal  Communities 

- County  takes  Native  voting  case 
to  Supreme  Court 

- lury  awards  damages 


reject  offer  on  Village  Site 

- Staff  response  to  shooting  tragedy 
earns  praise 

- Editorial:  Workable  Tax  Deal 
for  Tribe  and  State 

- Si  Tanka  Employees 
call  it  quits  for  now 

- Two-year  Indian  College 
lets  29  Teachers  go 

- New  Oregon  State  Class 
takes  unique  approach 


in  State  raid  of  Reservation 

- Laguna  Man  sentenced 
for  axing  his  Mother 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Native  Prison  Pen  Pals 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire: 

Navajo  Police  Department  & Life 

- Spiritdove  Poem: 

The  Eye  of  the  Heart 

- Upcoming  Events 


RE:  Tex  Hall  blasts  Ross  Swimmer 


Date:  Fri,  1 Apr  2005  09:07:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Tex  Hall  blasts  Ross  Swimmer 

Says  Special  Trustee  is  "out  there  in  space" 

WASHINGTON  DC 
Native  American  Times 
March  31,  2005 

A spat  between  two  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  Native  American 
politics  today. 

Tex  Hall,  President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  has 
taken  exception  to  comments  made  by  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer,  saying 
the  remarks  are  "an  insult"  to  Indian  Country. 

In  a Reuters  article  about  Indian  sovereignty.  Swimmer  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "Tribes  today  are  not  sovereign.  You  can't  sit  there  and  be  a 
sovereign  and  be  dictated  to  by  another  sovereign  There  needs  to  be  a 
whole  new  paradigm.  We  have  to  start  over." 

Hall  was  quick  to  condemn  Swimmer's  statements. 

"At  least  Special  Trustee  Swimmer  finally  came  out  and  said  what  Indian 
leaders  knew  was  going  on  the  whole  time  - that  the  Interior  Department  is 
dictating  whatever  policies  it  wants  to  Indian  tribes.  Swimmer  said  that 
we  need  to  start  over?  Great.  Let's  start  by  at  least  having  real 
consultation  and  put  an  end  to  the  dictatorship  at  the  Department,"  Hall 
said.  "Indian  sovereignty  is  a reality,  no  matter  what  is  happening  on 
planet  Swimmer.  Indian  Country  knew  President  Bush  wanted  to  put  a man  on 
Mars.  We  just  had  no  idea  that  Swimmer  was  already  out  there  in  space.  We 
need  national  leaders  in  the  Bush  Administration  who  take  Indian 
sovereignty  and  the  government-to-government  relationship  seriously.  The 
Administration  could  have  a great  ally  in  Indian  Country,  but  these  kind 
of  statements  do  nothing  but  get  in  the  way  of  a productive  and  lasting 
relationship. " 

Swimmer  is  the  former  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Hall  has 
been  a frequent  critic  of  the  tactics  used  by  the  federal  government 
during  the  long-running  Indian  trust  lawsuit. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Utes  want  Ross  Swimmer  fired  over  Trust  Fund"  


Date:  Fri,  1 Apr  2005  09:07:22  -0700 
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Utes  demand  accountability 

Rally:  They  want  to  know  how  a $190  million  settlement  will  be  spent 
By  Jennifer  W.  Sanchez 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
April  1,  2005 

Ron  Wopsock  said  he  wants  to  know  what  the  Ute  Tribe  Business  Committee 
is  going  to  do  with  the  $190  million  in  federal  money  from  a lawsuit 
settlement . 

As  a tribe  member,  Wopsock  said  all  Utes  are  supposed  to  be  shareholders 
in  the  plan  to  spend  the  money. 

"We  don't  know  what  the  plan  is,"  he  said.  "There's  no  accountability. 
We're  left  in  the  dark." 

Wopsock  was  one  of  about  20  people  who  marched  Thursday  in  front  of  the 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  Federal  Building  in  downtown  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  group  of  Utes  protested  for  several  hours,  carrying  homemade  signs 
saying:  "Requesting  a Congressional  Investigation"  and  "Fire  Ross  Swimmer." 

Swimmer  is  a special  trustee  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Office  of  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians. 

Ute  Council  Chairwoman  Maxine  Natchees  confirmed  that  last  week  the 
tribe  received  $190  million,  which  had  been  under  federal  control  and  is 
now  going  to  be  overseen  by  the  tribe.  She  said  the  money  will  be  managed 
by  Bear  Sterns,  a New  York  City-based  company  hired  by  the  tribe. 

Natchees  said  she  doesn't  understand  what  "plan"  protesters  want  to  see. 
"The  federal  government  just  didn't  cut  us  a check  for  $190  million," 
she  said  Thursday.  "It's  not  like  we  have  access  to  it." 

Natchees  said  the  money  is  part  of  a lawsuit  settlement  the  tribe 
received  after  developers  failed  to  deliver  on  promises  for  the 
reservation  under  the  Central  Utah  Project  in  the  early  1960s. 

Wopsock,  who  has  always  lived  on  the  Ute  reservation,  said  he  was 
stripped  of  his  seat  on  the  tribe's  six-member  business  council  about  18 
months  ago  after  serving  10  years  as  an  elected  member.  The  reservation, 
which  is  made  up  of  3,200  people,  is  about  a three-hour  drive  from  Salt 
Lake  City  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  he  said. 

Wopsock  said  many  Utes  are  afraid  to  speak  out  against  the  council  in 
fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  He  is  hoping  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  would  get  involved. 

"Someone's  got  to  be  responsible  for  this,"  he  said. 

A BIA  official  in  Phoenix  referred  questions  to  the  agency's 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  did  not  return  phone  calls. 
jsanchez@sltrib.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Indians  lament  U.S.  neglect  of  'original  promise' 

By  Adam  Tanner 
REUTERS 

March  29,  2005 

SAN  FIDEL,  N.M.  - In  the  mid  19th  century,  the  United  States  forcibly 
removed  Bill  Thorne  Jr.'s  Cherokee  ancestors  from  Georgia  and  marched  them 
to  barren  Oklahoma  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States. 

Only  his  great-grandmother  survived  the  "Trail  of  Tears"  that  killed 
thousands  in  the  forced  migration  aimed  at  clearing  territory  for  white 
settlers.  That  history  and  broken  U.S.  promises  of  services  and 
sovereignty  for  Indians  remain  strong  in  Thorne's  mind. 


"It  just  seems  unfair  that  people  are  treated  that  way  and  are  not  in 
some  fashion,  I guess,  compensated,"  said  Thorne,  the  chief  executive  of  a 
New  Mexico  hospital  serving  Indians.  "They  owe  something  to  me." 

"There's  been  no  apologies  or  anything  and  there  has  just  been  this 
half-baked  attempt  by  the  government  of  furnishing  Indians  a certain 
amount  of  discretionary  education  and  things." 

In  the  19th  century  treaties,  Washington  shunted  Indians  onto 
reservations  in  exchange  for  promises  of  continuing  education,  health  care 
and  other  services.  Dust  about  everyone  says  the  government  did  a poor  job 
of  honoring  the  deal. 

"Whether  the  system  of  Indian  treaties  were  ever  meant  to  work  is  a 
matter  of  debate,  but  in  reality,  most  Indian  treaties  were  broken,"  the 
U.S.  State  Department  says  on  its  Web  site. 

In  Indian  country,  sentiment  remains  very  strong  that  Washington  should 
still  live  up  to  what  some  call  the  "Original  Promise"  in  which  tribes 
gave  up  land  for  sovereign  status  on  reservations  and  federal  help.  They 
say  the  government  has  long  provided  inferior  services  and  underfunded  its 
programs . 

POLITICAL  BACKLASH 

At  the  same  time,  some  tribes  are  experiencing  a political  backlash  as 
some  citizens  and  politicians  have  lashed  out  against  Indian  casinos  which 
are  legal  on  Indian  land  but  not  elsewhere  in  many  states.  California  Gov. 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  said  last  year  that  "the  Indians  are  ripping  us  off" 
by  not  paying  state  taxes. 

More  radical  groups  in  states  such  as  Montana  have  used  even  more 
strident  language  in  efforts  to  curtail  Indian  efforts  to  exercise  their 
sovereignty. 

Such  sentiments  infuriate  Indian  leaders. 

"On  the  side  of  the  U.S.  government,  they're  working  on  doing  away  with 
those  treaties,"  said  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  the 
largest  U.S.  reservation.  "It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  there  would  be  an 
announcement  tomorrow  that  would  abrogate  treaty  rights." 

Complicating  Native  American  relations  with  the  federal  government  is  a 
long-running  multibillion  dollar  lawsuit  by  Indians  who  allege  the 
Interior  Department  mismanaged  trust  accounts  set  up  in  the  late  19th 
century  to  handle  proceeds  from  oil,  gas  and  minerals  extracted  from  their 
lands . 

"There  truly  were  grave  injustices  inflicted  upon  Native  Americans," 
said  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs . 

"At  the  same  time  it  shouldn't  put  you  on  such  a guilt  trip,  as  it  does 
some  people,  that  whatever  Native  Americans  do  today  is  excused  by 
history,"  he  told  reporters  this  month.  "We  did  sign  sovereign  treaties 
that  made  certain  guarantees  which  does  give  Native  Americans  a unique 
status  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  growth  of  Indian  casinos  in  recent  years  is  the  most  visible  way 
tribes  have  exercised  sovereignty  to  their  advantage  in  recent  years. 
Still,  many  Indians  and  experts  say  the  present  U.S.  relationship  with  the 
tribes  is  broken,  full  of  hypocrisy  and  in  need  of  a fundamental  revision. 

"Tribes  today  are  not  sovereign,"  said  Ross  Swimmer,  a Cherokee  who  is 
the  special  trustee  for  American  Indians  at  the  Interior  Department. 

"You  can't  sit  there  and  be  a sovereign  and  be  dictated  to  by  another 
sovereign,"  "There  needs  to  be  a whole  new  paradigm,"  he  said.  "We  have 
to  start  over." 

Back  in  New  Mexico,  Bill  Thorne  Dr.  said  the  vast  majority  of  Native 
Americans  believe  the  federal  government  still  has  a special 
responsibility  and  a final  financial  settlement  might  be  a way  of 
recasting  ties  without  cheating  Indians  anew. 

"If  they  wrote  a check  for  a million  I'd  say  thank  you  very  much,"  he 
said . 

Although  treaties  that  last  for  more  than  a century  may  be  uncommon, 
Robert  Williams,  a University  of  Arizona  professor  of  law  and  American 
Indian  studies,  said  many  nations  with  indigenous  people  such  as  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  have  similar  agreements  without  an  ending  date. 


"Congress  can  terminate  a treaty  tomorrow  if  it  wants  to,"  he  said.  But 
"there  may  be  obligations  of  compensation." 
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Proposed  cuts  would  hurt  Indian  programs 

By  FAITH  BREMNER 

and  LARRY  BIVINS 

Tribune  Washington  Bureau 

March  29,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Montana  Indian  tribes  will  lose  federal  funding  for 
education,  health  care  and  housing  programs  next  year  if  Congress  goes 
along  with  President  Bush's  proposed  budget  cuts. 

Bush  is  asking  Congress  to  reduce  Indian  programs  by  nearly  5 percent 
next  year,  from  $2.39  billion  this  year  to  $2.28  billion.  Both  houses  of 
Congress  included  the  cuts  in  their  budget  blueprints  approved  last  week. 

The  reductions  include  a $107  million  cut  from  the  Native  American 
Housing  Block  Grants  Program  and  $46  million  from  the  Indian  Housing  Loan 
Guarantee  Fund. 

While  Bush  wants  to  add  $64  million  for  Indian  health  services,  he  would 
take  away  $85  million  from  the  budget  for  building  new  health  care 
facilities . 

Especially  hard  hit  would  be  Indian  education  programs. 

The  Indian  school  construction  fund  would  lose  $90  million,  or  a third 
of  its  budget.  Tribal  colleges  would  lose  $10  million,  or  18  percent  of 
their  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funding. 

The  Johnson  O'Malley  program,  which  gives  money  to  public  schools  to 
provide  tutoring  and  cultural  enrichment  programs  for  Indian  students, 
would  lose  half  its  funding,  or  $8.8  million. 

"The  impacts  to  Indian  Country  are  maybe  more  insidious  in  that  in 
Montana  alone,  over  50  percent  of  our  children  are  still  dropping  out  of 
high  school,"  said  Joyce  Silverthorne,  the  education  director  for  the 
Salish  Kootenai  Nation  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

"That's  not  10  years  ago,  30  years  ago  - that's  today,"  she  added. 

Dan  DuBray,  spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department,  said  that  while  next 
year's  budget  request  does  call  for  less  funding  for  Indian  school 
construction,  the  Bush  administration  has  committed  a record  $1.4  billion 
for  building  Indian  schools  over  the  past  five  years. 

Ninety  percent  of  Indian  children  attend  public  schools.  The  other  10 
percent  attend  the  184  schools  that  are  operated  and  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"It's  a significant  investment,"  said  DuBray,  a member  of  South  Dakota's 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

Montana  lawmakers  are  skeptical  about  the  proposed  budget  cuts.  Under 
treaties  the  federal  government  signed  with  the  tribes,  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  federal  government  is  obligated  to  look  out  for  Indians' 
well-being  and  to  provide  medical  care,  housing  and  education. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  Interior 
Subcommittee,  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  will  have  a big  say  over  which 
cuts  go  forward. 

"Traditionally,  (Burns)  has  taken  very  seriously  the  commitment  that  the 
federal  government  has  to  Indian  country,"  Burns'  spokesman  lames 
Pendleton  said.  "He  doesn't  take  the  idea  of  cuts  lightly  in  a situation 
like  this." 

Montana's  senior  senator.  Democrat  Max  Baucus,  said  he'll  work  to  stop 


the  proposed  cuts. 

"Our  Indian  nations  shouldn't  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  cuts  to  the 
federal  budget/'  Baucus  said  in  a statement.  "We  can't  pull  the  rug  out 
from  underneath  them  now." 

Bremner  is  a Gannett  News  Service  reporter. 

Reach  her  at  (800)  828-4414  or  fbremner@gns.gannett.com. 
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House  rejects  additional  Indian  education  funding 
By  SARAH  COOKE 
Associated  Press 
March  29,  2005 

HELENA  - Efforts  to  pump  $6.1  million  more  into  a 6-year-old  state 
program  requiring  all  students  to  learn  about  American  Indian  history  and 
culture  fell  four  votes  short  Tuesday  in  the  Montana  House. 

On  a 53-47  vote,  lawmakers  rejected  a request  by  Rep.  Carol  luneau,  D- 
Browning,  for  more  money  to  fund  the  program,  known  as  Indian  Education 
for  All. 

Three  Democrats  sided  with  the  House's  50  Republicans  in  voting  against 
the  measure:  House  Speaker  Gary  Matthews,  D-Miles  City;  and  Reps.  Arlene 
Becker,  D-Billings,  and  3im  Keane,  D-Butte. 

The  vote  means  the  measure,  narrowly  endorsed  last  week  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  likely  dead.  Lawmakers  must  send  all  spending 
bills  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  by  Wednesday  or  the  measures  will  die. 

Opponents  to  Duneau's  request  said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  has  already 
earmarked  $2  million  for  the  program  over  the  next  two  years.  They  also 
wanted  more  assurances  that  schools  would  spend  the  extra  money  on  teacher 
training  and  curriculum. 

"You  can't  buy  your  way  into  commitment,"  Rep.  Bob  Lake,  R-Hamilton, 
said.  "Trying  to  buy  commitment  is  like  trying  to  legislate  morality.  It 
cannot  be  done." 

Duneau,  a member  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  tribes,  said  the  governor's 
$2  million  isn't  enough  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground.  Indian 
Education  for  All  expands  upon  a provision  in  the  1972  Montana 
Constitution  recognizing  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  state's  Indian 
tribes  and  committing  the  state  to  educational  goals  designed  to  preserve 
their  identity. 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court  highlighted  the  program  in  its  recent  decision 
declaring  the  current  school  funding  system  unconstitutional,  taking  the 
state  to  task  for  years  of  inadequate  funding. 

"I  know  budgets  are  tight,  but  we  need  to  respond  to  our  constitutional 
obligation.  We  need  to  respond  to  the  Supreme  Court  order,"  luneau  said. 

"We  need  to  make  this  right." 

Supporters  believe  bringing  Indian  culture  into  the  classroom  will  make 
Indian  students  feel  more  valued  and  accepted,  and  promote  understanding 
of  different  cultures.  Education  officials  also  hope  to  close  the  growing 
achievement  gap  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  students  and  cut  Indian 
dropout  rates  through  the  law. 

Indians  currently  make  up  11  percent  of  Montana's  public  school  students, 
and  are  the  only  growing  student  population,  state  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  figures  show. 

Rep.  Tim  Dowell,  D-Kalispell,  said  many  schools  want  to  comply  with  the 
state  law,  but  don't  have  the  resources  to  do  so.  More  money  is  needed  to 
bring  those  districts  into  compliance,  he  said. 


"School  districts  have  not  been  mandated  to  do  it  and  they  have  not  had 
the  resources  to  do  it  on  their  own/'  Rep.  Rosie  Buzzas,  D-Missoula,  said. 

Others  argued  the  state  shouldn't  be  paying  for  years  of  neglect  by  the 
state  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  more  funding  could  be 
provided  in  the  2007  session  if  the  $2  million  from  the  governor  is  used 
properly. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  goes  back  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom," 
Rep.  Ed  Butcher,  R-Winifred,  said.  "I  don't  care  what  you  put  into  the 
curriculum,  it's  whether  the  teacher  is  actually  going  to  teach  it." 
Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ute  Mountain  funding  cuts  keep  jobs  open 
By  John  R.  Crane 
Cortez  Journal 
March  29,  2005 

TOWAOC  - Funding  cuts  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  are  forcing 
law-enforcement  officials  on  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian  Reservation  to 
grapple  with  staff  shortages. 

In  mid-February,  the  Chief  Ignacio  Justice  Center's  detention  facility 
in  Towaoc  was  so  low  on  personnel  it  was  forced  to  transfer  juvenile 
inmates  to  Gallup,  N.M.,  where  they  spent  about  two  weeks  at  the  city's 
facility  before  Towaoc 's  center  re-opened  March  1,  said  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Tribal  Council  Vice  Chairman  Manuel  Heart. 

The  tribe's  police  department  needs  to  fill  almost  a dozen  positions, 
including  six  police  officers,  said  Bill  Yazza,  BIA  supervisory  special 
agent.  The  police  department  received  65  percent  to  70  percent  of  money 
needed  for  salaries  in  2005,  with  no  money  for  operations,  Yazza  said. 

If  a tribal  member  calls  with  a non-emergency  complaint,  they  may  be 
waiting  a while.  "If  we  see  it's  not  an  emergency,  we  don't  prioritize 
it,"  Yazza  said.  A stabbing,  for  example,  is  considered  a priority.  As 
with  many  police  departments,  the  Ute  Mountain  Utes  get  lots  of 
domestic-violence  calls,  Yazza  said. 

Towoac's  police  department  received  4,512  calls  in  2004,  down  from  6,285 
in  2003,  when  the  force  had  five  officers  both  years,  Yazza  said.  Seven 
officers,  including  a lieutenant,  make  up  the  reservation's  police  force, 
which  serves  Towaoc 's  2,500  tribal  members,  as  well  as  600  at  the  tribe's 
satellite  community  in  White  Mesa,  Utah.  While  reduced  funding  has  forced 
the  agency  to  do  more  with  less,  another  factor  is  young  job  candidates' 
reluctance  to  relocate  to  a small  town,  Yazza  said. 

"They'd  rather  go  to  a big  city,"  he  said,  adding  that  housing 
availability  is  limited  in  Towaoc.  As  for  the  detention  facility,  its 
funding  was  slashed  from  $2.5  million  to  $1.3  million  for  2005,  Heart  said. 
And  an  across-the-board  10  percent  BIA  funding  cut  is  expected  for  2006, 
Yazza  said.  Other  agencies  also  are  feeling  the  pinch,  including  health 
care  and  transportation . 

"Almost  every  program  across  Indian  country  has  been  impacted,"  Heart 
said.  In  fact,  an  Alaskan  tribe  from  the  Kodiak  area  had  to  send  its 
inmates  to  an  Arizona  facility.  Heart  said. 

Chief  Ignacio  Justice  Center 

Towaoc 's  Chief  Ignacio  Justice  Center  was  built  in  2000  at  a cost  of 
$9.6  million.  It  began  operation  in  March  2001. 

Scenarios  like  the  one  in  Alaska  will  play  out  more  as  individual  tribal 


detention  facilities  are  forced  to  close  due  to  funding  cuts.  The  federal 
government  is  concentrating  funding  on  regional  tribal  detention  centers. 
Heart  said. 

"Some  jails  will  be  closed  down,"  he  said,  "due  to  inadequate  heat, 
plumbing  and  electricity." 

Towaoc's  detention  center  is  a regional  facility,  housing  inmates  from 
several  tribes  in  the  Four  Corners  states  - Hualapais,  Apaches,  Hopis  and 
Ute  Mountain  Utes,  among  others,  said  the  facility  Detention  Specialist 
Keith  Elliott. 

From  August  to  the  February  juvenile  shutdown,  a skeleton  crew  of  staff 
worked  12  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  Staff  from  other  BIA  agencies 
had  to  be  called  in  to  fill  the  gaps,  Elliott  said.  The  detention  center 
has  an  average  of  12  juvenile  inmates,  Elliott  said.  Its  adult  side  had  20 
males  and  nine  females  incarcerated  Friday  afternoon.  But  the  visiting 
staff  sent  to  help  the  facility  could  be  gone  next  month,  Elliott  said. 

"We  don't  know  if  detail  staff  will  be  here  next  month,"  he  said,  lames 
Begay,  acting  lead  juvenile  correction  officer,  has  worked  at  the  center 
since  2000.  He  drives  back  and  forth  from  his  home  in  Shiprock  to  work 
there  and  is  getting  ready  psychologically  for  long  hours  again.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  "we'll  prepare  for  12s  (12-hour  shifts)  again,"  Begay  said. 

Begay  has  one  or  two  other  staff  members  with  him  on  a normal  day.  In 
the  recent  lean  times,  just  one  staff  member  would  supervise  the  halls  for 
a few  hours,  Elliott  said.  Work  for  staff  members  is  more  intensive  at  the 
juvenile  end  than  in  the  adult  part  of  the  building.  Along  with  monitoring 
behavior,  staff  must  also  keep  the  juvenile  section  clean,  with  inmates 
responsible  for  cleaning  only  their  housing  area.  Adult  inmates  must  keep 
their  side  of  the  building  clean,  easing  the  burden  for  its  staff,  Elliott 
said . 

"We'll  always  be  lacking  in  dollars,"  Heart  said. 
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New  Plan  to  Raze  NEPA  Moves  Forward 

Next  week  (week  of  April  4,  2005)  Richard  Pombo  (R-CA)  and  other  pro- 
industry members  of  Congress  will  unveil  their  plan  to  gut  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  one  of  America's  bedrock  environmental 
laws.  In  an  attempt  to  soften  their  message  and  appear  "balanced"  and 
"reasonable,"  Pombo  and  key  leaders  of  the  House  Resources  Committee  will 
publicly  claim  that  they  intend  to  "streamline"  and  "modernize"  the  Act. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  group  of  legislators  has  an  ambitious 
agenda  to  get  rid  of  the  most  important  components  of  NEPA  and  to  make 
sure  Americans  will  no  longer  be  able  to  participate  in  decisions  that 
impact  us  and  the  air,  land  and  water  that  we,  and  future  generations, 
depend  on.  Industry,  developers  and  polluters  are  lining  up  and  are 
organized  already  to  support  this  effort. 

Pombo  and  company  will  launch  their  campaign  from  an  economic  angle. 


Simply  put,  that  NEPA  is  costing  too  much.  They  will  claim  that  NEPA  has 
crippled  state  economies  and  harmed  the  "common  man,"  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  NEPA  has  saved  Americans  innumerable  tax  dollars  in 
environmental  destruction  clean  up  costs  and  burdens.  And  as  we  have 
heard  many  times  before,  Pombo  and  company  will  argue  that  NEPA  is  tying 
up  the  courts  due  to  litigation  by  "environmental  extremists"  and 
preventing  "reasonable"  projects  from  moving  forward. 

Pombo 's  Plan  To  Get  Rid  of  NEPA 

1.  Goals  of  Pombo' s campaign:  (a)  Directing  CEQ  to  promulgate  clarifying 
regulations,  (b)  Amending  NEPA,  (c)  Get  State  NEPA's  to  ease  permitting 
requirements . In  the  short  term  it  looks  like  the  strategy  is  to  gut  the 
existing  CEQ  regulations  until  legislation  is  passed.  Simultaneously,  it 
appears  there  will  be  a state-wide  strategy  aimed  at  Governors  and  State 
Legislatures  to  gut  State  NEPAs  (such  as  in  California  and  Montana  and 
others).  Transportation,  Forests,  Public  Lands,  and  Energy  issues  will  be 
the  primary  areas  of  political  focus. 

2.  Next  week  the  "NEPA  Task  Force,  " chaired  by  Eastern  Washington 
Representative  Cathy  McMorris  (R)  will  be  launched.  The  Task  Force  will 
create  recommendations  based  on  hearings  in  order  to  change  existing  NEPA 
regulations  and  move  forward  with  amending  NEPA  in  2006.  The  report,  with 
recommendations,  has  a target  release  date  of  September  30,  2005.  The 
press  drumbeat  will  begin  at  the  Task  Force  launch  and  a full  two-year 
press  strategy  that  continuously  hammers  on  the  Act  will  be  employed. 

3.  Six  "hearings"  across  the  country  will  be  organized.  The  organizers' 
goal  is  to  focus  on  how  NEPA  has  "crippled  state  economies,"  "impacted 
jobs"  and  other  "inequities."  The  hearings  will  have  2 panels  with  5 
witnesses  on  each  panel.  So  far,  the  organizers  have  invited  state 
officials  and  industry  representatives  and  others  such  as  farmers  and 
ranchers  "impacted  by  the  Act."  It  looks  like  the  environmental  community 
has  not  been  contacted  at  this  time. 

4.  The  hearing  schedule  has  not  totally  been  set  but  here  is  what  we 
know: 

Spokane,  WA:  April  23 
Bakersfield,  CA:  TBA 
Houston,  TX:  TBA 

One  hearing  is  to  be  scheduled  in  the  Carolina's,  one  in  the 
Intermountain  West  and  one  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 

We  will  keep  you  all  up  to  date  when  we  hear  any  other  new  developments 
or  to  update  about  the  anti-NEPA  campaign  moving  forward. 

For  any  questions,  contact  Lisa  Dix, 

American  Lands  Alliance,  ldix@americanlands.org 

Lisa  Dix 

National  Forest  Program  Director 
American  Lands  Alliance 
ldix@americanlands . org 
Ph:  202-547-9105;  Fax:  202-547-9213 

Tracy  Davids 
Executive  Director 

Southern  Appalachian  Biodiversity  Project 
191  Merrimon  Ave. 

Asheville,  NC  28801 
828.258.2667  (p) 

828.258.0758  (f) 
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Paugussetts  turned  Back  in  Appeal  Of  BIA  Decision 
Norton  Upholds  Rejection  Of  Federal  Recognition; 

Tribe  Turns  To  Federal  Court 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
March  31,  2005 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  A.  Norton  rejected  the  Golden  Hill 
Paugussett  tribe's  appeal  Wednesday,  upholding  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
decision  not  to  grant  the  tribe  federal  recognition. 

Norton  notified  the  tribe  in  a brief  letter  sent  via  fax  machine. 

"After  considering  your  Request  for  Reconsideration,  the  comments  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment,  your 
comments  on  their  submissions,  as  well  as  the  advice  of  my  staff,  I have 
decided  not  to  refer  any  of  the  grounds  alleged  in  your  Request  for 
Reconsideration  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  further  review,"  she  wrote. 

State  officials  hailed  the  decision,  but  Golden  Hill  Chief  Quiet  Hawk 
vowed  immediately  to  take  the  case  to  federal  court.  He  wondered  how  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could  acknowledge  four  of  Connecticut's  state- 
recognized  tribes  while  denying  the  fifth,  his  tribe. 

Quiet  Hawk  said  Norton  refused  to  review  the  additional  information  the 
tribe  submitted  to  prove  it  meets  the  seven  criteria  for  recognition.  He 
said  so  many  contradictions  and  inequities  exist  that  the  tribe  has  no 
choice  but  to  turn  to  U.S.  District  Court. 

"Quite  frankly,  we  knew  from  the  beginning  that,  win  or  lose,  we  were 
going  to  wind  up  in  court,"  he  said.  The  tribe's  spirits  and  finances  are 
holding  up,  he  said,  though  people  are  discouraged. 

"This  has  been  a long  haul,  and  we  have  always  seemed  to  be  on  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  for  reasons  that  we  still  are  not  understanding,"  Quiet 
Hawk  said. 

The  BIA  denied  recognition  to  the  tribe  in  Dune  2004,  saying  it  had 
failed  to  meet  four  of  the  seven  criteria  for  recognition  and  ceased  to 
exist  as  a distinct  community  in  1823.  The  tribe  appealed  to  the  Interior 
Board  of  Indian  Appeals,  which  said  it  lacked  jurisdiction  to  hear  the 
case  before  referring  it  to  Norton. 

The  denial  dashes  the  tribe's  hopes  of  opening  a casino  in  Bridgeport 
and  receiving  what  Quiet  Hawk  has  said  is  "critically  needed"  government 
funding  for  housing,  health  care  and  education. 

Gov.  M.  Dodi  Rell  issued  a prepared  statement  after  receiving  a call 
from  Norton  Wednesday  afternoon.  Rell  said  justice  had  prevailed  and  the 
BIA  "finally  made  the  right  decision." 

"This  is  great  news  for  Fairfield  County  residents  and  for  all  of 
Connecticut,"  Rell  said.  "Tribal  recognition  has  a huge  impact  on  the 
everyday  lives  of  Connecticut  residents,  particularly  where  casino  gaming 
is  involved." 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  who  has  fought  the  tribe's 
recognition  and  land  claims  for  the  past  decade,  said  he  would  continue  to 
fight  in  federal  court  if  necessary. 

"This  decision  marks  the  end  of  the  road  for  the  Golden  Hill 
Paugussetts'  petition  in  Interior,"  Blumenthal  said.  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Norton's  message  to  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussett  group  is  final: 
application  denied.  The  tribal  group  fell  far  short  of  the  standard  for 
federal  recognition. 

"This  decision  is  a significant  victory  for  Connecticut  and  for 
legitimate  Native  American  groups  that  meet  the  federal  recognition 


criteria.  If  necessary,  we  will  continue  to  fight  this  application  in 
court,  but  no  real  issues  remain." 

U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-2nd  District,  commended  the  decision  and  called 
on  Norton  to  support  his  bill  to  reform  the  federal  recognition  process. 

"As  I stated  last  year,  it  is  critical  that  the  seven  criteria  used  to 
determine  recognition  be  given  the  strength  of  law  so  that  groups  who  fail 
to  meet  each  and  every  requirement  do  not  burden  the  federal  government 
and  courts  with  endless  appeals,"  Simmons  said.  "...I  ask  that  Secretary 
Norton  work  with  me  and  like-minded  members  of  Congress  to  ensure  that 
this  critically  needed  step  to  reform  the  recognition  process  is  taken 
this  year." 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Indian  remains  finally  at  rest 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
March  31,  2005 

PIEDMONT  - Moses  Starr  prayed  on  a hilltop  cemetery  Wednesday  morning  to 
put  to  rest  the  remains  of  four  Southern  and  Northern  Cheyenne  American 
Indian  ancestors. 

Starr,  a representative  of  the  Kit-Fox  Society  from  Weatherford,  Okla., 
sang  several  traditional  songs  in  his  native  language  after  four  small, 
wooden  boxes  containing  the  bones  of  tribal  members  of  the  Cheyenne  & 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  of  Montana  were 
lowered  into  a single,  hallowed  grave. 

"They're  going  home  now,"  Starr  said. 

Gordon  Yellowman,  chief  of  the  Cheyenne  & Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Dog  Soldier  Society  headsman  Chester  Whiteman  of  Geary,  Okla., 
participated  in  the  traditional  Indian  ceremony. 

"We're  very  appreciative  of  the  collaboration  and  cooperation  of  the 
Piedmont  community,"  Yellowman  said. 

For  four  years,  Yellowman  and  his  group  worked  through  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  a federal  law  in  which 
museums  and  federal  agencies  return  human  remains  and  sacred  relics  to 
lineal  descendents  and  culturally  affiliated  tribes  in  order  to  bring  the 
remains  to  South  Dakota  for  burial. 

"It  makes  me  feel  good  that  these  ancestors  are  home  next  to  our  sacred 
mountain  and  ancestral  home,"  Yellowman  said,  referring  to  Bear  Butte  and 
the  Black  Hills. 

Renee  Boen,  repository  manager  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Historical 
Society-Archeological  Research  Center,  said  Yellowman  had  contacted  the 
organization  last  summer  wanting  help  in  finding  a place  to  bury  the 
remains  near  Bear  Butte. 

Boen  suggested  John  Honerkamp,  a member  of  the  Piedmont  Cemetery  Board. 

"The  state  of  South  Dakota  has  a plot  here,  where  we  bury  non-native 
remains  that  are  found  in  unmarked  graves  that  are  accidentally  disturbed, 

" Boen  said. 

The  community  was  willing  to  accept  the  remains,  she  said. 

"It's  not  the  first  reburial  of  Native  American  remains  in  South  Dakota. 
It  may  be  the  first  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Cheyenne,"  she  said. 

The  remains  of  the  four  individuals  being  repatriated  and  reburied  were 
formerly  stored  at  Concho  Agency  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  El  Reno,  Okla. 
; Illinois  State  Museum  in  Springfield,  111.;  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City;  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Omaha, 

Neb . 


Scott  McCorkle,  deputy  superintendent  at  Concho  Agency  in  El  Reno  said 
the  remains  of  a 25-year-old  Cheyenne  male  arrived  at  the  agency  in  August 
2002  after  a man  found  the  bones  among  the  personal  affects  of  his  father. 
The  remains  were  kept  in  storage  until  officials  knew  what  could  be  done 
to  repatriate  them. 

Packed  with  the  bones  was  an  identification  label  with  a museum-type 
number.  Faintly  inscribed  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  tag  was  the  name 
Dull  Knife  1879,  McCorkle  said. 

"We  immediately  contacted  the  Southern  Cheyenne,"  he  said. 

Bill  Billeck,  program  manager  of  the  Repatriation  Office  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Smithsonian,  said  the  bones  belonged  to 
one  of  the  tribesmen  who  had  escaped  in  the  1879  Fort  Robinson  breakout  in 
Nebraska . 

Pursued  by  the  U.S.  Army,  a number  of  the  Cheyenne  were  killed  near  the 
fort.  The  bones  then  became  a part  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  1880, 
where  they  had  been  acquired  from  Fort  Robinson,  Billeck  said. 

Since  1982,  the  Smithsonian  has  repatriated  more  than  3,000  individuals, 
he  said. 

The  remains  of  the  three  other  Cheyenne  were  collected  from  North 
Dakota's  Ransom  County  in  1959  and  a road  embankment  in  Montana  in  the 
1960s  and  were  confiscated  in  1993  from  a shop  in  Platte. 

3im  Jandreau,  Bear  Butte  State  Park  manager  and  member  of  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe,  said  burial  would  not  be  allowed  at  the  sacred  mountain. 

"Bear  Butte  is  used  for  living  ceremonies,"  Jandreau  said. 

The  South  Dakota  landmark  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  sites  of  the 
Cheyenne.  Tribal  members  from  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  often  stop  on  their  trips 
to  Oklahoma  to  offer  prayers,  he  said. 

"All  of  their  teachings  and  life  ways  come  from  Bear  Butte,"  Jandreau 
said . 

Yellowman  found  Piedmont  Cemetery  to  be  an  appropriate  resting  place  for 
his  relatives. 

"It's  a beautiful  day  today.  It's  been  over  four  years,  but  today,  we've 
put  our  ancestors  on  their  journey,"  he  said. 

Contact  3omay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Court  hears  dispute  over  injunction 
By  CLAIR  JOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  30,  2005 

An  environmental  group  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe  asked  in 
federal  court  Tuesday  that  new  coalbed  methane  development  in  Montana  be 
halted  until  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  completes  a study  of 
phased  development  of  the  resource. 

The  BLM  and  industry  proposed  allowing  some  development  in  southern  Big 
Horn  County  to  continue  while  the  study  is  being  conducted. 

Expensive  injunction 

Fidelity  Exploration  and  Production  Co.,  currently  the  state's  only 
producer  of  coalbed  methane,  said  an  injunction  stopping  all  of  its 
federal  well  operations  could  cost  it  more  than  $48  million. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Richard  Anderson  held  the  hearing  to  decide  what 
injunction,  if  any,  should  be  granted  while  the  environmental  study  is 
completed . 


Anderson  said  he  would  issue  a written  order  later. 

The  hearing  comes  after  Anderson  ruled  in  February  that  a statewide 
environmental  study  by  the  BLM  of  coalbed  methane  development  was 
inadequate  because  the  agency  failed  to  analyze  the  possibility  of 
developing  the  resource  in  phases. 

NPRC  and  the  tribe  sued  the  BLM  in  2003,  alleging  its  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  potential  effects  of  coalbed  methane  development 
violated  federal  environmental  laws.  The  BLM  conducted  the  study  jointly 
with  the  state  of  Montana. 

Fidelity,  with  no  objection  from  the  BLM  or  NPRC,  tried  earlier  to  close 
the  hearing  to  protect  financial  information.  Anderson  refused  to  close 
the  hearing,  saying  the  public's  interest  outweighed  a private 
corporation's  desire  to  keep  some  information  secret. 

More  than  50  people  packed  the  small  courtroom  and  even  filled  the  jury 
box  for  the  four-hour  hearing. 

All  parties  outlined  their  positions  in  briefs  filed  before  the  hearing. 
Potential  harm 

The  judge  listened  to  testimony  from  ranchers,  tribal  representatives, 
industry  officials,  scientific  consultants  and  BLM  officials  on  the 
possible  harm  that  might  come  from  continued  development  or  stopping  of 
development . 

NPRC  and  the  tribe  said  continued  development  would  harm  the  tribe  and 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  live  in  the  state's  Powder  River  basin,  which  is 
the  primary  area  of  interest  for  coalbed  methane  producers. 

Irv  Alderson,  an  NRPC  founder  and  rancher  at  the  Bones  Brothers  Ranch 
near  Birney,  said  federal  minerals  have  been  leased  under  his  property  but 
have  not  been  developed.  If  development  is  allowed  on  his  ranch  while  BLM 
studies  phased  development,  Alderson  said,  "it  would  probably  phase  me  out 
of  existence." 

Drilling  for  the  natural  gas  found  in  coal  seams  requires  discharging 
large  amounts  of  groundwater,  which  holds  the  gas  in  the  coal  through 
pressure.  The  produced  groundwater  often  is  high  in  sodium  and  salts, 
which  can  damage  certain  plants  and  soils. 

William  Walks  Along,  a Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  member, 
testified  that  the  tribe  is  concerned  about  protecting  the  Tongue  River, 
to  which  it  has  water  rights,  from  coalbed  methane  discharges.  Protection 
of  springs,  wildlife  and  plants  also  is  important  to  the  tribe's  culture, 
he  said. 

The  BLM  called  stopping  all  coalbed  methane  development  for  the  study  an 
unwarranted  "drastic  remedy."  The  agency  said  it  has  begun  a supplemental 
study  on  phased  development.  The  study  will  take  18  months  to  two  years  to 
complete . 

In  the  meantime,  BLM  has  proposed  allowing  development  in  290,000  acres 
in  southern  Big  Horn  County  at  the  rate  of  500  federal,  private  and  state 
wells  a year.  The  agency  also  would  impose  additional  restrictions  on 
water  discharges  from  industry,  and  other  conditions  on  development. 

Fidelity  said  allowing  a total  of  800  federal,  state  and  private  wells 
or  500  federal  wells  while  BLM  conducts  its  study  was  a more  workable 
solution . 

The  company  also  argued  that  an  injunction  would  cause  "dramatic 
economic  harm  on  Fidelity,  proportional  to  the  degree  to  which  production 
would  be  enjoined."  If  Fidelity  had  to  stop  all  federal  well  operations 
for  two  years  pending  completion  of  a supplemental  study,  it  would  cost 
the  company  more  than  $48  million.  Fidelity  said.  A less  severe  injunction 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  $8  million  to  $31  million,  the  company  said. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Navajo  uranium  victims  get  boost  in  benefits 

Law  means  more  for  suffering  ex-miners 

SHIPROCK  NM 

Native  American  Times 

March  29,  2005 

Navajo  victims  of  radiation  exposure  through  uranium  mining  will  soon  be 
eligible  for  up  to  an  additional  $125,000  above  the  compensation  they  are 
already  entitled  to  or  have  received,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  reported. 

Relatives  of  the  victims  will  also  receive  added  compensation. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.,  said  that  the  additional  funds 
come  from  amendments  to  the  Energy  Employees  Occupational  Illness 
Compensation  Program  Act,  part  of  legislation  signed  by  President  Bush 
last  October. 

"Rather  than  $150,000  only,  victims  are  going  to  get  an  extra  $125,000 
if  you're  100  percent  disabled,"  Shirley  told  about  500  people  gathered  at 
the  Shiprock  Chapter  House. 

Officials  say  that  when  the  program  is  finalized  this  summer,  there  will 
be  added  benefits  to  living  workers  who  were  miners,  mill  workers  and  ore 
transporters,  or  their  surviving  spouses  or  children  under  the  age  of  18, 
or  a fulltime  student  under  the  age  of  23,  or  of  any  age  and  incapable  of 
self-support. 

Uranium  mining  left  a bitter  legacy  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  Companies 
first  began  mining  here  in  1918  around  the  Carrizo  Mountain  area,  around 
30  miles  west  of  Shiprock.  The  pace  dramatically  increased  after  World  War 
II  as  the  Cold  War  began.  The  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America  and  Kerr- 
McGee  were  the  principal  owners  of  the  mines,  and  they  have  been  harshly 
criticized  for  not  informing  workers  about  the  dangers  they  faced.  Ominous 
signs  appeared  in  early  1960  as  longtime  workers  began  to  fall  ill.  A 
report  a year  earlier  had  found  that  some  Navajo  miners  had  radiation 
levels  ninety  times  that  of  the  acceptable  limits.  Of  the  150  Navajo 
uranium  miners  who  worked  at  the  uranium  mine  in  Shiprock  until  1970,  133 
had  died  of  lung  cancer  or  various  forms  of  fibrosis  by  1980. 

According  to  a 1993  Congressional  report:  "When  mining  ceased  in  the 
late  1970' s,  mining  companies  walked  away  from  the  mines  without  sealing 
the  tunnel  openings,  filling  the  gaping  pits,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet 
deep,  or  removing  the  piles  of  radioactive  uranium  ore  and  mine  waste. 

Over  1,000  of  these  unsealed  tunnels,  unsealed  pits  and  radioactive  waste 
piles  still  remain  on  the  Navajo  reservation  today,  with  Navajo  families 
living  within  a hundred  feet  of  the  mine  sites.  The  Navajo  graze  their 
livestock  here,  and  have  used  radioactive  mine  tailings  to  build  their 
homes.  Navajo  children  play  in  the  mines,  and  uranium  mine  tailings  have 
turned  up  in  school  playgrounds." 

Congress  passed  the  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act  in  1990.  That 
legislation  that  was  amended  in  2000,  with  the  additional  $125,000 
compensation  package  added  in  2004. 

While  speaking  to  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House,  Shirley  restated  his 
opposition  to  lifting  the  current  moratorium  on  uranium  mining.  He  said 
that  the  federal  government  is  again  interested  in  mining  uranium  and  may 
turn  to  the  Navajo  reservation  as  a source. 

"We're  at  a critical  point  in  the  country  regarding  the  use  of  uranium," 
he  said.  "I'm  dead-set  against  uranium  mining  on  Navajoland.  I'd  like  to 
outright  outlaw  the  thing.  There's  no  cure  for  uranium  radiation  exposure. 
I'll  do  everything  I can  to  get  the  legislation  passed." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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BIA  holds  proposed  power  plant  meetings 
By  Dim  Snyder,  The  Daily  Times 
Mar  29,  2005,  10:45  pm 

FARMINGTON  - The  Navajo  public  and  others  will  get  a chance  to  voice 
their  opinion  regarding  a proposed  1, 500-megawatt,  coal-burning  power 
plant  to  be  built  on  a 600-acre  site  near  the  Burnham  Chapter,  30  miles 
southwest  of  Farmington. 

The  Burnham  Chapter,  site  of  a public  hearing  today,  voted  against  the 
$2.3  billion  Desert  Rock  Energy  Project  power  plant  at  its  Feb.  13  meeting. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  holding  a series  of  meetings  this  week 
to  gather  information  for  an  environmental  impact  statement  on  the  power 
plant . 

Meetings  will  be  held: 

+ Today,  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  at  the  Sanostee  Chapter  Flouse  on  Navajo  Route 
34,  west  of  U.S.  491,  south  of  Shiprock. 

+ Today,  4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.,  at  the  Burnham  Chapter  Flouse,  on  Navajo  Route 
5,  east  of  U.S.  491,  south  of  Shiprock. 

+ Wednesday,  4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.,  at  the  Shiprock  High  School  auxiliary 
gymnasium. 

+ Thursday,  4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.,  at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center,  2401 
12th  St.  N.W.,  Albuquerque. 

An  EPA  representative  will  be  present  at  the  Albuquerque  meeting. 

Navajo  communities  that  would  be  directly  impacted  by  air  pollution  from 
the  proposed  plant  were  left  off  the  BIA's  first  round  of  EIS  meetings 
held  in  December  in  Farmington,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  Phoenix. 

Also  left  out  at  that  time  were  downwind  areas  such  as  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  near  Cortez,  Colo.,  and  Albuquerque. 

On  the  table  for  discussion  this  week:  The  BIA  has  proposed  major  policy 
changes  of  its  federal  oversight  responsibility,  including  allowing  BHP 
Billiton  to  mine  an  additional  6 million  tons  of  coal  a year  from  its 
Navajo  coal  lease  for  the  power  plant. 

The  BIA  also  added  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  cooperating  agencies. 

They  also  extended  the  public  written  comment  period  deadline  to  April 
11.  (The  original  deadline  was  Dec.  17.) 

Written  comments  on  the  scope  of  the  EIS  or  implementation  of  the 
proposal  should  be  mailed  or  hand  carried  to  Eloise  Chicharello,  director, 
Navajo  Regional  Office,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  P.O.  Box  1060,  Gallup, 

NM  87305. 

If  the  power  plant  is  built,  it  would  be  the  third  coal-burning  power 
plant  in  the  area. 

The  Four  Corners  Power  Plant,  owned  by  Arizona  Public  Service,  is  in 
Upper  Fruitland. 

The  San  Duan  Generating  Station,  owned  by  Power  New  Mexico,  operates  in 
Waterflow. 

The  proposed  plant  would  be  owned  by  Sithe  Global  Power,  LLC. 

The  primary  components,  according  to  the  BIA,  would  include  two 
750-megawatt  coal-burning  units;  a plant  cooling  system;  a fuel  supply 
system;  waste  management  operations,  safety  systems;  a water-system 
infrastructure;  transportation  access  roads;  power  transmission 
interconnection  facilities  and  construction  staging  areas. 

BLIP  Billiton's  Navajo  Mine  would  begin  using  the  southern  half  of  its 
lease  with  the  Navajo  Nation  to  generate  coal  for  the  propose  plant.  The 
northern  half  of  Navajo  Mine  currently  supplies  coal  to  the  Four  Corners 
Power  Plant. 

The  plant  could  use  water  from  the  neighboring  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  - if  and  when  the  Navajo  Nation  Water  Rights  Settlement  Agreement 
on  the  San  Duan  Basin  is  passed  by  the  New  Mexico  11th  Dudicial  District 
Court  in  Aztec. 


The  Navajo  Nation  formed  the  Dine'  Power  Authority  - a tribal  enterprise 

- in  the  1990s  to  pursue  companies  to  finance  and  build  the  plant  and  a 
related  transmission  line  project.  The  Navajo  Council  passed  a $1.5 
million  bill  in  December  to  fund  DPA  for  the  2004-05  fiscal  year. 

Some  delegates  voted  for  the  funding  because  they  erroneously  believed 
the  power  plant  would  provide  power  to  Navajo  families,  said  Navajo 
Council  spokeswoman  Karen  Francis  at  the  time. 

The  plant  would  provide  electricity  to  cities  throughout  the  southwest. 
The  Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  purchases  its  power  from  Tucson 
Electric  Power  Co.  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  DPA  also  received  $381,441  in  a U.S.  Department  of  Energy  grant  and 
$100,000  from  the  plant's  former  developer,  Steag  Power  Development. 

Some  of  DPA's  annual  budget  expenses  included:  $28,000  for  promotional 
items  and  business  meals;  $10,000  for  landscaping;  $5,000  to  pay  for 
conference  room  rentals  for  50  meetings  at  $100  a piece;  $1,000  a month 
for  Internet,  local  and  long-distance  phone  bills;  $10,900  to  pay  for 
books,  periodicals  and  subscriptions;  $2,100  for  postage,  courier  and 
shipping  costs;  $25,600  for  three  leased  vehicles;  $12,600  for  gasoline; 
and  $25,245  for  computers,  according  to  the  DPA. 

A BIA  meeting  was  also  held  Monday  in  Cortez. 

The  BIA  announced  this  week's  five  meetings  in  The  Federal  Register  but, 
like  its  December  meetings,  did  not  notify  local  news  media. 

Information:  Loretta  Tsosie,  (505)  863-8296 
or  Richard  Knox,  (602)  861-7428. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Rally  held  to  protest  San  Francisco  Peaks  ruling 
Site  sacred  to  tribes 
Sam  Lewin 
March  28,  2005 

Flundreds  gathered  at  a rally  opposing  a decision  that  would  allow 
"reclaimed"  water  to  be  used  on  a site  sacred  to  American  Indians  in  the 
Southwest . 

The  United  States  Forest  Services  Department  recently  approved  using 
wastewater,  or  reclaimed  water,  for  artificial  snowmaking  on  the  Snowbowl 
Ski  Resort,  a wealthy  ski  lodge  located  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

"The  peaks  are  the  home  of  the  Katsinam  (spirit  messengers)  and  the 
focus  of  our  prayers  for  rain  and  snow.  The  use  of  reclaimed  water  on  such 
a sacred  site  can  only  be  described  as  sacrilegious,"  Flopi  Tribe  Cultural 
Preservation  Office  Director  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma  said. 

In  addition  to  that  argument,  tribal  officials  protest  that  artificial 
snowmaking  will  have  a significant  adverse  effect  on  the  overall 
environment  of  the  mountain  and  watershed,  a move  that  could  ultimately 
affect  the  condition  of  an  historic  property  currently  in  the  process  of 
being  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Flistoric  Places.  The  San 
Francisco  Peaks  is  an  extinct  volcano  that  was  formed  over  3 million  years 
ago. 

Klee  Benally,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  that  recently  produced  a 
documentary  about  the  battle  over  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  rally,  held  at  Arizona  State  University 

Benally  encouraged  rally-goers  to  inform  other  people  about  the  issues 
surrounding  the  case  and  to  write  letters  opposing  the  desecration  of  the 
mountain . 

"We're  not  against  skiing  or  snowboarding,"  Benally  said.  "I  myself  am  a 
snowboarder,  but  I don't  snowboard  on  that  mountain." 


Arizona  lawmaker  Kyrsten  Sinema,  a member  of  the  state's  legislature, 
said  that  she  previously  worked  on  the  effort  to  preserve  "A"  Mountain  in 
Tempe,  Arizona.  She  said  that  at  the  time  many  people  told  the  group 
opposing  development  on  the  mountain  that  it  couldn't  make  a difference. 

"But  if  you  look  at  "A"  Mountain  today,  it's  still  a natural  preserve," 
she  said. 

Navajo  Nation  Council  delegate  Willie  Tracey  (Ganado/Kinlichee)  spoke 
about  the  Four  Sacred  Mountains,  as  they  relate  to  Navajo  philosophy  and 
culture. 

"Traditionally,  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  known  as  Dook' o ' sli ' i ' d, 
represent  iina  and  iina  is  living,  life,"  Tracey  said.  "It  represents  our 
traditional  aspects." 

Tracey  said  that  it  was  important  to  unite  to  address  the  issue. 

"Call  mom  and  grandma  and  cheii  back  home  and  have  them  write  down  their 
concerns.  They  need  to  have  their  concerns  documented,"  he  said. 

The  Hopi  and  Navajo  are  not  the  only  tribes  that  consider  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  to  have  religious  significance.  The  Zuni,  Tewa,  Haulapai, 
Havasupai,  Yavapai-Apache,  Yavapai-Prescott,  Tonto  Apache,  White  Mountain 
Apache,  San  Carlos  Apache,  San  Duan  Southern  Pauite,  Fort  McDowell  Mohave 
Apache,  and  Acoma  also  maintain  a spiritual  connection  to  the  site. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lawmakers  make  one  last  effort  to  restart  graving  yard,  but  tribe  says  no 
by  DIM  CASEY 
March  29,  2005 

OLYMPIA  - Legislators  from  the  24th  District  made  one  last  try  Monday  to 
persuade  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  tribe  to  endorse  resuming  the  Hood  Canal 
Bridge  graving  yard  project  in  Port  Angeles. 

The  tribe  declined. 

Sen.  Dim  Hargrove,  D-Hoquiam,  and  Reps.  Dim  Buck,  R-Doyce,  and  Lynn 
Kessler,  D-Hoquiam,  met  with  tribal  leaders  in  the  state  capital.  They 
hoped  to  resurrect  the  22.5-acre  onshore  dry  dock  to  build  pontoons  and 
anchors  for  the  east  end  of  the  floating  bridge. 

"The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  see  if  the  Legislature  could  offer 
something  to  get  the  project  back  on  track,"  Buck  said  after  the  meeting, 
"but  they  are  still  firm  in  their  desire  that  it  not  continue." 

Tribal  leaders  have  been  steadfast  in  their  opposition  to  continued 
excavation  on  the  site.  It  overlies  the  ancestral  Klallam  village  of  Tse- 
whit-zen,  where  archaeologists  found  artifacts  dating  back  2,700  years. 

Francis  Charles,  Lower  Elwha  chairwoman,  confirmed  Buck's  account  of  the 
session . 

"We  just  laid  it  out  and  said  no,  we  had  no  intention  of  changing  our 
minds,"  she  said. 

'Respectful'  discussion 

Buck  described  the  discussion  as  "respectful."  Charles  called  it  "a 
break-the-ice  meeting." 

The  tribe  urged  the  state  Department  of  Transportation  on  Dec.  10  to 
stop  excavating  the  site  after  hundreds  of  intact  burials  and  thousands  of 
artifacts  had  been  unearthed. 

Since  then,  city  and  civic  leaders  have  called  on  the  tribe  to  reverse 
its  stand. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Red  Lake  Hospital  staff  response  to  shooting  tragedy  earns  IHS  praise 

By  Molly  Miron 

Pioneer  Editor 

mmiron(3bemidjipioneer . com 

March  31,  2005 

Last  week.  Red  Lake  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  staff  members  tested 
their  crisis  response  skills  to  the  limit. 

Shortly  after  3 p.m.  on  March  21,  casualties  started  coming  into  the 
hospital  from  the  Red  Lake  High  School  shootings. 

According  to  the  FBI  report,  3eff  Weise,  16,  killed  his  grandfather.  Red 
Lake  Police  Sgt.  Daryl  "Dash"  Lussier,  and  Daryl's  partner,  Michelle 
Sigana,  at  their  home.  Weise  stole  his  grandfather ' s service  pistol, 
bulletproof  vest  and  squad  car  and  drove  to  the  high  school,  where  he 
entered  shooting. 

The  result  of  the  afternoon's  rampage:  10  killed,  including  Wiese  by  his 
own  shot,  and  seven  inured. 

"They  all  came  through  Red  Lake  Hospital  except  one,"  said  Dr.  Kathleen 
Annette,  M.D.  Annette,  based  in  the  Bemidji  Indian  Health  Service 
headquarters,  is  area  IHS  director  for  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Indiana . 

She  said  the  Red  Lake  Hospital  staff  responded  with  extraordinary 
professionalism  and  human  caring. 

"To  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  families  while  providing  high  quality 
health  care 

I am  so  proud  of  our  staff,"  Annette  said. 

At  the  same  time,  hospital  staff  members,  along  with  everyone  in  the  Red 
Lake  Nation,  had  to  control  their  own  grief  over  their  personal  losses. 

"They  put  that  aside  and  did  their  job,"  Annette  said. 

Capt.  Dawn  Wyllie,  M.D.,  IHS  chief  medical  officer  for  the  area,  said 
the  hospital  had  prepared  with  demanding  emergency  drills  and  crisis 
management  training,  gaining  expertise  for  situations  they  hoped  they 
would  never  face. 

"They  were  prepared  and  folks  ended  up  assisting  in  any  way  they  could," 
Wyllie  said.  "People  went  above  and  beyond  to  do  whatever,  even  if  it  was 
not  their  duty.  It  was  truly  a team  approach  and  everyone  played  a vital 
role. " 

Wyllie  arrived  at  Red  Lake  Hospital  the  morning  after  the  shootings. 

Annette  said  she  was  on  her  way  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  had  just  landed 
at  Reagan  International  Airport  the  afternoon  of  March  21,  when  she 
received  a call  about  the  shootings.  She  said  she  turned  to  a Northwest 
Airlines  clerk  and  told  her  she  had  just  been  notified  of  a tragedy  in  her 
community  and  she  had  to  get  home.  Northwest  arranged  for  her  to  take  the 
next  flight  out  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Annette  reached  Red  Lake  a few 
hours  after  the  shootings  occurred. 

From  her  days  as  a Red  Lake  High  School  student,  Annette  recalled  the 
teacher  who  was  killed,  Neva  Rogers.  "I'll  never  forget  her  laugh.  Her 
laugh  made  us  laugh,"  Annette  said. 

Annette  said  some  of  the  Red  Lake  Hospital  staff  members  are  federal 
employees  and  some  are  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  enrollees  or  Indians  from 
other  tribes,  but  all  worked  together  seamlessly  in  response  to  the 
traumatic  events. 

Law  enforcement  and  medical  help  also  came  together  from  surrounding 
communities,  she  said.  And  she  commended  on  the  coordination  between  the 
health  care  providers  and  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council. 

"You  don't  want  to  duplicate  (services)  and  you  don't  want  to  have 


gaps/'  Annette  said. 

Now,  the  focus  will  be  on  long-term  counseling,  years  of  recovery,  for 
all  members  of  the  community,  including  students,  teachers  and  health  care 
providers . 

"Our  staff  are  part  of  our  community.  Some  are  tribal,  some  are  not,  but 
they  are  all  part  of  our  community.  The  pain  that  the  community  feels,  the 
staff  feels  the  same,"  Annette  said. 

"The  community  is  family.  Everyone  is  touched,"  Wyllie  said  of  the 
tragedy. 

She  said  professional  mental  heath  teams  are  working  in  rotation  to  help 
people  come  to  terms  with  the  traumatic  events. 

Both  doctors  said  the  March  21  tragedy  was  the  worst  disaster  they  have 
dealt  with  in  their  careers. 

"It's  the  violence  and  the  volume,"  said  Annette. 

But  Wyllie  said  an  emphasis  on  hope  and  healing  is  important  now.  She 
pointed  out  that  of  the  17  struck  by  bullets  during  the  shooting  rampage, 
seven  lives  were  saved.  The  mental  health  teams  are  working  with  the 
emotional  injuries,  and  support  is  coming  from  around  the  country. 

Annette  said  she  has  received  calls  from  American  Indian  communities 
from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  everywhere  between. 

"There  are  reasons  to  be  hopeful,"  Wyllie  said.  "And  the  eagles  are 
flying.  That  is  part  of  the  Creator's  symbol  that  there  is  hope." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Editorial:  A workable  tax  deal  for  tribe  and  state 
March  30,  2005 

Quil  Ceda  Village,  the  Tulalip  Tribes'  retail  enclave  on  the  Tulalip 
Reservation,  helps  power  the  Snohomish  County  economy  with  jobs  and  tax 
receipts.  The  tribe  deserves  a share  of  sales  taxes  - a city's  share  - to 
help  cover  expenses. 

The  village  is  not  a city  created  by  the  state,  but  a federally 
chartered  political  subdivision,  the  only  one  in  Washington.  Quil  Ceda  has 
all  the  typical  police,  fire,  emergency  medical  services  and  municipal 
overhead.  House  Bill  1721  allows  Quil  Ceda  Village  to  receive  sales  taxes 
as  any  other  city. 

Overreaching  versions  of  this  idea  bounced  around  Olympia  for  years,  but 
HB  1721  is  an  improved,  transparent  and  equitable  deal. 

For  years,  the  tribe  argued  it  was  entitled  to  all  sales  taxes, 
including  the  state's  share.  In  the  midst  of  this  losing  political  debate, 
retailers  continued  to  collect  the  sales  taxes  and  ship  them  to  the  state 
Department  of  Revenue,  which  divvied  them  up  among  the  county  and  state. 

Quil  Ceda  never  had  a sales-tax  advantage  over  retailers  off  tribal  land 
and  that  does  not  change  with  passage  of  the  legislation.  The  only 
adjustment  is  the  city  share  would  reduce  the  portion  that  goes  to 
Snohomish  County. 

The  Snohomish  County  Council  is  upset  about  losing  an  estimated  $1.7 
million  in  2006  tax  collections,  but  the  loss  is  no  different  than  if 
other  county  land  had  been  annexed  by  any  growing  municipality. 

Counties  regularly  lose  tax  base  through  annexations  because  it  is 
generally  assumed  cities  are  the  appropriate  providers  of  services  to 
areas  that  rise  to  urban-type  concentrations  of  activity. 

As  a practical  matter,  the  Tulalips  are  expanding  their  business  park 
and  the  county  stands  to  get  an  ever-larger  amount  of  tax  receipts  from 
the  growth.  The  employment  is  nice  as  well. 


The  bill  only  applies  to  the  Tulalipsj  other  tribes  would  have  to  secure 
approval  of  the  Legislature.  The  Tulalips  also  accept  the  auditing  and 
administrative  practices  of  the  Department  of  Revenue. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  approved  a practical,  transparent  arrangement. 
The  Senate  should,  too. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Si  Tanka  employees  call  it  quits  for  now 
End  semester  due  to  lack  of  salary 
HURON  SD 

Native  American  Times 
March  29,  2005 

As  employees  at  a troubled  tribal  college  announced  they  would  end  the 
semester  weeks  early  because  they  have  not  been  paid,  the  head  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  said  there  are  "serious  concerns  for  the 
welfare  of  the  students  and  employees  of  Si  Tanka  University." 

A faculty  spokesman  said  that  terminating  the  semester  became  the  only 
option  since  workers  have  not  received  a paycheck  since  the  middle  of 
February.  Si  Tanka  has  two  campuses,  one  in  Huron  and  one  in  Eagle  Butte. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  recently  said  they  have  secured  $400,000  in 
loans  and  grants  to  keep  the  school  open  through  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester . 

The  Argus  Leader  reported  that  the  Huron  faculty  thought  they  would  be 
left  out. 

"There's  some  relief  knowing  something  has  been  done,"  said  Steve 
Fryberger,  chairman  of  the  athletic  training  education  department.  "Tribal 
council  was  not  going  to  support  the  Huron  campus  ...  there's  no  use 
continuing  the  semester.  They  don't  want  to  pay  us...  they  expect  us  to 
continue  without  pay," 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Harold  Frazier  defended  the  tribal  council's  action 
"It  is  very  upsetting  the  students  and  employees  have  to  go  through  this 
I know  how  hard  everyone  is  working  to  receive  an  education  and  the 
[tribal  council]  will  do  all  we  can  to  lend  assistance.  As  with  any 
government,  the  [tribal  council]  is  seriously  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  all  the  students  and  employees  of  STU  and  is  working  very  hard  to  find 
a way  to  assist  this  vitally  important  educational  institution  to 
continue,"  he  said. 

Si  Tanka  had  previously  missed  a payroll  after  the  Bureau  of  Indians  did 
not  release  $850,000  in  Tribally  Controlled  Colleges  and  Universities 
Assistance  Act  funds,  a federally  administered  program.  Tribal  officials 
said  they  had  been  counting  on  the  money. 

The  tribe  chartered  what  is  now  Si  Tanka  University  32  years  ago.  In 
2001,  the  school  bought  Huron  University  - which  led  to  the  university's 
current  financial  problems. 

The  school  took  on  too  much  debt  when  it  took  out  a $3.3  million  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Rural  Development  loan  and  another  $3.3  million 
bank  loan  to  buy  Huron  University,  a laryer  representing  the  tribe  said. 
That  led  to  loan  defaults  and  the  foreclosure  litigation. 

The  purchase  of  Huron  University  led  to  the  percentage  of  American 
Indian  students  at  Si  Tanka  fall  below  50  percent. 

Last  summer,  the  BIA  said  the  school  no  longer  qualified  for  federal 
tribal  college  funding,  which  equals  $4,390  per  Indian  student  at  tribal 
colleges . 

Si  Tanka  was  expecting  $1.4  million  for  all  of  the  Indian  students  at 
Eagle  Butte  and  Huron  - a big  part  of  the  university's  operating  revenue. 


School  leadens  believed  that  they  had  a deal  for  $850,000  of  the  money 
after  a January  meeting  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  Ed  Parisian. 

The  lawyer  working  with  the  tribe  and  the  school,  David  Nadolski  of 
Sioux  Falls,  said  Parisian  abruptly  changed  his  position. 

"On  the  larger  front,  there  is  a government-to-government  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  its  agencies  and  the  tribe  has  a unique 
trust  responsibility  with  these  agencies  to  assist  this  educational 
institution,  which  serves  the  Indian  people.  The  tribe  through  its 
government-to-government  relationship  with  the  United  States  continues  to 
request  and  seek  responsibility  from  these  respective  agencies  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  university,"  Frazier  said. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Two-year  American  Indian  college  lets  29  teachers  go 
By  the  associated  press 
March  30,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  (AP)  - The  Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
blaming  a budget  deficit  for  the  layoffs  of  29  staff  members,  but  some  of 
those  being  laid  off  said  the  school  is  not  treating  them  right. 

School  administrators  called  the  staff  members  in  Monday  and  gave  them 
letters  informing  them  their  jobs  were  being  eliminated.  SIPI  said  four  of 
those  whose  jobs  were  cut  have  been  reassigned  elsewhere  at  the  school. 

The  school's  acting  president,  James  Lujan,  directed  all  calls  about  the 
action  to  the  BIA  in  Washington,  D.C.  Calls  to  the  bureau's  main  number 
were  not  answered.  The  Associated  Press  left  a message  on  voicemail  for 
the  BIA  public  affairs  officer  seeking  information  on  the  layoffs  and  the 
school's  budget. 

SIPI's  former  president,  Joseph  Martin,  resigned  as  of  March  4 from  the 
two-year  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  college,  which  serves  about  800  students 
from  126  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  native  tribes. 

The  BIA's  Office  of  Indian  Programs  in  November  began  an  investigation 
into  SIPI's  administrative  policies  and  staff.  The  office  has  not  released 
findings  from  the  investigation. 

Laid-off  career  education  instructor  Michael  Ray  said  most  of  those 
being  laid  off  were  told  their  jobs  would  end  April  30. 

Ed  Shije,  who  taught  physical  education  and  health  at  SIPI  for  20  years, 
said  he  was  told  the  school's  regents  made  the  decisions  to  lay  off  staff. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  the  people  who  made  the  decisions,  not  people  who  are 
just  pushing  the  papers  in  front  of  us,"  he  said. 

Shije  said  he  did  not  sign  or  accept  the  conditions  of  his  layoff,  and 
planned  to  talk  to  a lawyer. 

"I'm  speaking  from  my  heart.  For  me,  teaching  here  has  been  my  life,"  he 
said  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Many  of  those  who  received  a layoff  notice  were  caught  off  guard.  The 
letters  said  layoffs  were  necessary  because  of  "budgetary  deficit  and 
restructuring  at  SIPI." 

Susan  Parton,  a 27-year  teacher  in  health  education,  also  was  laid  off 
and  refused  to  sign  the  conditions  of  the  layoff.  Parton  is  one  of  four 
union  stewards  at  the  school,  and  said  all  four  were  given  letters. 

The  130  teachers  and  staff  at  SIPI  are  represented  by  the  Indian 
Educators  Federation,  a union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  said  Susan  Sandoval,  a field  representative. 
She  was  allowed  in  the  meeting  with  administrators  to  represent  employees 
who  asked  for  help. 

Ray  said  he  never  expected  the  administration  to  treat  him  so  rudely. 


"We're  loyal , faithful  employees/'  Ray  said. 

The  letters  said  the  layoffs  were  "not  intended  to  reflect  negatively 
upon  your  performance  with  SIPI  or  your  conduct.  We  appreciate  your 
contribution  to  SIPI  and  regret  that  this  action  has  become  necessary." 

The  letters  told  employees  they  had  a right  to  file  a grievance  and  have 
representation.  It  also  said  they  might  be  eligible  for  severance  pay. 

Lujan  said  the  Monday  meeting  was  intended  only  to  inform  employees,  and 
that  the  administration  was  not  required  to  tell  the  union  or  have  union 
representatives  present.  Sandoval  said  that  was  true,  but  that  the  union 
was  allowed  to  participate  in  previous  actions  involving  layoffs  or 
restructuring. 

"The  really  troubling  aspect  of  the  way  this  is  being  handled  is  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  respect  for  the  people,"  she  said.  "And  even 
sadder  is  that  this  school  is  critical  to  the  academic  success  of  Native 
American  students." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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New  class  takes  unique  approach 

Native  American  Philosophies  course  will  open  doors  to  public 
Barometer  Staff  Report 
March  29,  2005 

Ethnic  studies  professor  Kurt  Peters  and  philosophy  professor  Tony  Vogt 
are  teaming  up  for  an  ambitious  task  this  term:  helping  students  think 
more  deeply  about  their  place  on  Earth  through  the  study  of  Native 
American  philosophies. 

They  are  taking  a unique  approach,  inviting  distinguished  Native 
Americans  to  give  presentations  at  weekly  class  meetings  --  and  they  are 
inviting  the  entire  community  to  take  part  in  the  course. 

"Native  American  Philosophies"  will  be  offered  for  three  credits  through 
the  ethnic  studies  and  philosophy  departments  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  listed  as  ES  443/543  and  PHL  443/543.  The  course  will 
meet  Wednesdays  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Gilfillan  Auditorium. 

Half  of  the  room's  seats  will  be  available  for  registered  students  and 
half  open  for  community  members  to  sit  in  on  the  course  for  free. 

Opening  courses  to  the  community  is  part  of  OSU's  mission  as  a land 
grant  university,  Vogt  explained.  "We  need  to  see  more  classes  that  bridge 
this  gap  between  academia  and  the  community,"  he  added. 

With  its  focus  on  Native  American  perspectives,  "we  thought  this  would 
be  an  excellent  class  to  model  that  connection,"  Vogt  said.  "If  you  go 
back  far  enough,  we  all  come  from  tribal  backgrounds." 

Peters  hopes  students  --  and  community  members  --  come  away  from  the 
course  with  "an  understanding  of  other  ways  of  seeing  the  world,"  he  said. 

"Generally  speaking,  you  certainly  find  that  Native  American 
philosophies  start  from  a nature-based  view  of  the  world,"  Peters  said. 

"It's  nature  that  controls  the  world  and  humans  are  a part  of  it  --  not 
in  control  of  it." 

Among  topics  slated  for  discussion  is  "the  place  of  beauty  in  a well- 
lived  life." 

"Beauty  really  is  a notion  that  is  important  to  a lot  of  different 
Native  perspectives,"  Vogt  explained.  "In  popular  culture  we  tend  to  think 
of  beauty  as  nice  ...  but  it's  not  a center  of  gravity  in  our  lives,  and 
we  should  ask  ourselves  why  this  is  so." 
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Frank  C.  Miller:  Not  the  Indian  way 
Frank  C.  Miller 
April  2,  2005 

lesse  Ventura  must  have  had  a good  chuckle.  He  could  have  closed  his  eyes 
and  visualized  his  fondest  dream  come  true:  hordes  of  "media  jackals" 
confined  behind  a fence  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  calamitous  school  shooting  there. 

I led  with  an  attention-grabbing  name  because  I want  to  pass  on  some 
serious  advice  to  "media  jackals"  everywhere,  or  at  least  to  those  who 
might  someday  find  themselves  unexpectedly  reporting  a sadly  sensational 
story  from  an  Indian  reservation. 

The  advice  does  not  come  from  me.  It  comes  from  the  late  Dan  Raincloud 
Sr.,  a wise  and  respected  spiritual  leader  in  the  traditional  community  of 
Ponemah,  across  the  lake  and  a 30-mile  drive  from  the  school  where  the 
killings  took  place. 

In  the  summer  of  1960  I took  that  drive  for  the  first  time.  The  tribal 
council  had  generously  given  me  permission  to  conduct  anthropological 
research,  and  the  chairman  took  me  to  meet  Dan,  who  received  me  with 
kindness  and  grace  (and  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye  that  seemed  to  say, 

"Good,  another  anthropologist  I can  have  some  fun  with"). 

Dan  agreed  to  teach  me  about  Indian  ways  and  something  of  the  Ojibwe 
language  (or  Anishinabe,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it).  Our  classroom  was  a 
lovingly  designed  "learning  environment":  We  sat  in  the  grass  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  whose  breezes  kept  the  mosquitoes  at  bay.  As  part  of 
my  faltering  efforts  to  learn  the  language,  I collected  long  lists  of 
words . 

By  the  second  afternoon,  Dan  would  occasionally  say,  "I  told  you  that 
one  yesterday,"  and  I would  respond  that  I didn't  think  so.  But  I would 
check  my  notes  and  discover  that  he  was  always  right. 

A supremely  patient  man,  Dan  eventually  became  visibly  bored  and  stopped 
responding.  For  a while  we  watched  a kingfisher  dive  and  scoop  up  fish. 

Finally  he  broke  the  silence:  "You  know,  Frank,  it's  interesting.  We 
have  no  swear  words  in  our  language."  I perked  up  but  I tried  to  stay  low- 
keyed  . 

"No  swear  words?" 

"Not  a one.  We  don't  take  the  names  of  our  gods  in  vain." 

"How  about  dirty  words?" 

Dan  hesitated.  He  was  probably  wondering  how  to  explain  things  to  such  a 
nai've  questioner.  Then  he  put  it  delicately:  "We  don't  think  the  doings  of 
the  body  are  dirty,  so  we  don't  have  any  dirty  words  either." 

"So  what  do  you  say  when  you  want  to  insult  somebody?" 

"Well,  we  call  white  people  'monkeys'  because  they  have  hair  on  their 
bodies  and  they  chatter  so  much." 

When  I laughed  and  said  "Ouch,"  he  chuckled  but  again  stopped  talking 
and  watched  the  kingfisher.  Excited  because  I was  getting  good  data,  I 
pressed  on  and  asked  about  other  insults. 

After  hesitating  he  explained  patiently,  "The  worst  insult  is  to  call 
somebody  a pig  or  a hog.  They're  greedy  and  that's  not  the  Indian  way." 

I asked  when  he  would  use  those  words  and  he  fell  silent  again.  Then,  in 
a voice  both  gentle  and  stern,  he  said,  "Now  Frank,  take  your  time,  don't 
ask  so  many  questions.  Don't  be  a data  hog." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  interview  but  the  beginning  of  a personal  bond 
that  grew  ever  stronger. 

The  news  hounds  have  now  been  released  from  their  pen  at  Red  Lake,  free 
to  roam  the  reservation  and  ask  questions.  I have  great  respect  for 


journalists,  especially  those  who  do  the  hard  work  of  writing  a newspaper 
every  day.  Since  I fear  that  some  of  them  may  sometimes  be  news  hogs,  I 
wish  that  Dan  were  still  here  to  teach  some  gentle  lessons  about  how  human 
beings  should  treat  each  other. 

Frank  C.  Miller,  a retired  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  served  on  the  committee  that  founded  the  Department  of  American 
Indian  Studies  in  1969.  He  lives  in  Minneapolis. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Spring  brings  about  renewal 
April  2,  2005 

Late  in  the  day  March  21,  reporters  from  the  Herald  headed  for  the  Red 
Lake  Nation.  I was  driving.  We  were  listening  to  reports  of  the  Red  Lake 
shootings,  changing  channels  as  one  station  left  us  and  we  picked  up 
another. 

It  was  my  first  trip  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Red  Lakes  since  full  winter. 

I really  enjoy  that  area  --  the  trees,  the  lakes  and  especially  the  birds, 
bears  and  other  animals.  But  this  trip  would  be  different  and  more 
difficult . 

However,  in  spite  of  horror  and  sadness  that  I would  experience,  I found 
the  land  --  the  new  birth,  the  budding  and  growth  in  the  woodlands  -- 
soothing  and  comforting. 

That  day,  the  tall  wetland  grasses  still  were  brown  and  bent  a little 
from  the  weight  of  winter  snow.  Bare-limbed  trees  lined  the  highway  like 
ghostly  specters  of  what  we  would  encounter  ahead.  When  we  came  to  the  "T" 
on  the  road  where  state  Highway  1 runs  directly  into  Red  Lake,  I could  see 
an  endless  white  expanse.  Fissures  were  forming  across  the  icy  water,  a 
sign  the  lake  was  ready  to  break  into  ice  chunks. 

During  the  next  few  days,  I traveled  back  and  forth  between  Bemidji  and 
Red  Lake  as  we  covered  stories  for  the  Herald.  It  felt  strange  to  feel  the 
joy  of  the  land's  awakening  and  yet  sense  the  awful  loss  on  the 
reservation . 

I came  home  to  Grand  Forks  a few  days  later,  then  returned  Saturday  for 
funerals.  I wanted  to  offer  my  condolences  to  people  I had  come  to  know  in 
the  past  eight  years.  My  sister  rode  with  me.  After  we  had  extended  our 
sympathy,  we  turned  to  that  backroad  again. 

As  we  rounded  a curve,  in  front  of  us  and  on  a bare-limbed  tree  that 
stood  only  a few  feet  from  the  road,  was  a very  large  bird.  I didn't  see  a 
white  head,  so  I knew  it  wasn't  a bald  eagle.  Bald  eagles  are  common  in 
this  area.  In  fact,  they  have  been  seen  spiraling  toward  the  heavens  in 
Pipe  ceremonies  held  for  the  Red  Lake  people. 

This  wasn't  that  bird. 

When  we  came  along  side  the  tree,  I realized  it  was  a golden  eagle,  but 
one  of  the  biggest  I've  ever  seen.  My  sister  nearly  dropped  her  Pepsi  and 
scrambled  for  the  binoculars  in  the  back  seat. 

The  eagle  took  to  flight.  Its  wing  span  was  amazing.  It  reminded  me  of 
one  of  those  computer-animated  birds  you  see  from  the  age  of  the  dinosaurs. 
It  seemed  too  big  to  lift  off  the  tree,  but  it  did  and  headed  into  a 
forest  of  trees.  My  sister  finally  got  focused  on  the  bird,  but  already  it 
was  returning  to  the  woods. 

We  were  excited  at  that  chance  to  see  this  grandfather  eagle. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  foothills  of  the  woodlands,  we  heard  and  saw 
calling,  flitting  and,  I thought,  smiling  by  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 


geese.  They  covered  the  field  like  layer  of  new  snow. 

My  sister  now  is  alert  to  birds  and  bird  watching.  We  spotted  another 
large  bird,  but  half  the  size  of  the  golden  eagle.  It  flew  up  as  we 
reached  a spot  beside  it. 

I couldn't  get  my  bird  book  out  fast  enough  to  see  what  it  was.  I knew 
it  was  a hawk.  I was  straining  my  eyes  to  see  markings,  when  suddenly  it 
seemed  to  turn  its  head  like  it  was  looking  back  at  me  and  dipped  its  red 
tail . 

"Thank  you,  grandmother  redtailed  hawk,"  I said  out  loud. 

My  sister  gave  me  a strange  look,  then  focused  the  binoculars  in  my 
direction . 

High  in  the  sky,  thousands  and  thousands  of  birds  in  lazy  Vs  filled  the 
sky.  I wanted  to  jump  out  of  the  car  and  yell,  "Welcome  back"  at  them.  But 
I knew  my  sister  probably  would  drive  away  without  me  if  I did. 

It  was  healing,  soothing  and  wondrous  to  see  life  in  the  sky,  trees  and 
fields  that  day.  And  I thank  those  bird  spirits  who  brought  this  message 
of  life  when  there  was  so  much  sorrow. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin  --we  are  all  related  --  Red  Lake  Nation. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Disparities  In  Indian  Country 
By:  By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Knight  Ridder/Tribune  Information  Services 
March  31,  2005 

In  this  column  addressing  gaming  --  Indian  and  otherwise  --  the  subject 
matter  will  probably  be  the  most  controversial,  at  least  to  the  Indian 
nations.  It  deals  with  the  redistribution  of  federal  dollars  to  the  Indian 
nations . 

Money  allocated  to  the  Indian  Nations  of  America  is  usually  administered 
to  them  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  through  its  satellite  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  through  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  U.S.  lustice  Department  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Not  one  of  these  governmental  organizations  takes  into  consideration  the 
financial  status  of  the  individual  Indian  tribes.  For  instance,  if  a tribe 
is  operating  a casino  that  is  bringing  it  $30  million  a month  in  revenues, 
it  is  still  eligible  to  receive  funds  from  all  of  the  above  named  branches 
of  the  federal  government. 

As  the  national  media  reported  last  week,  one  of  the  poorest  Indian 
reservations  in  America  is  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  in  Minnesota.  And 
yet,  some  of  the  wealthiest  Indian  nations  in  this  country  are  located  in 
Minnesota.  These  wealthy  tribes  issue  per  capita  payments  to  their 
individual  tribal  members  in  such  large  amounts  as  to  be  embarrassing.  Why 
aren't  these  tribes  helping  their  fellow  Minnesota  tribes? 

When  Roger  lourdain,  the  former  chairman  of  the  Red  Lake  Tribe,  a man 
who  served  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  30  years,  finally  lost  his  last 
election  and  was  forced  into  retirement,  there  was  no  pension  fund  for  him. 
Instead  he  attempted  to  live  off  of  his  Social  Security  check.  It  was 
lourdain  who  fought  so  many  battles  with  the  U.S.  government  for  all  of 
the  Minnesota  tribes  and  yet  he  was  left  to  languish  in  poverty  after  he 
went  out  of  office.  Where  were  the  Minnesota  tribes  who  gained  so  much 


because  of  his  leadership? 

Now  here  is  the  touchy  part.  Why  are  the  very  wealthy  tribes  still 
receiving  monetary  allocations  from  the  BIA,  HUD,  I.H.S.,  Dustice  or  the 
USDA?  Why  haven't  these  governmental  agencies  weighed  the  financial  status 
of  each  individual  Indian  nation  when  allocating  funds?  But  more  than  that 
why  haven't  these  Indian  nations  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  tell  these 
federal  agencies  that  they  will  pass  up  these  funds  if  the  agencies  would 
assure  them  that  they  would  be  allocated  to  the  much  poorer  Indian  tribes? 

I know  that  these  tribes  feel  that  it  is  their  treaty  rights  to  get 
these  government  monies,  but  can't  they  make  a waiver  on  their  own  to 
assure  that  the  money  will  be  distributed  to  those  very  needy  tribes? 

Can't  they  reach  an  agreement  with  the  federal  agencies  that  would  allow 
them  to  make  this  waiver  effective  as  long  as  they  do  not  need  the  funds 
themselves? 

It  would  be  fruitless  of  me  to  list  all  of  the  tribes  that  are  so  poor 
that  their  people  live  in  conditions  of  poverty  only  found  in  Third  World 
Nations.  The  disparity  between  the  wealthy  tribes  and  the  poor  tribes  is 
like  the  difference  between  those  living  in  Beverly  Hills  and  those  living 
in  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  difference  between  living 
in  a mansion  and  living  in  the  ghetto. 

I know  that  even  if  some  wealthy  tribes  petitioned  the  governmental 
agencies  to  distribute  their  allocations  of  federal  dollars  to  the  very 
needy  tribes  they  would  run  into  bureaucratic  mischief  and  red  tape  that 
would  make  this  redistribution  a near  impossibility.  Agencies  such  as  the 
BIA,  or  as  some  politically  correct  newspapers  would  rename  it,  the  Bureau 
of  Native  Affairs,  have  agendas  carved  in  stone.  It  would  literally  take 
an  act  of  Congress  to  cause  them  to  readjust  those  agendas  to  be  realistic 

Pragmatism  has  never  been  the  strong  suit  of  any  federal  agency.  For 
that  matter,  neither  has  cooperation.  Presently  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  caught  up  in  a class-action  suit  brought  by  Eloise  Cobell,  a 
member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Browning,  Mont.,  one  of  the  poorest 
tribes  in  America,  because  of  its  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  funds  that 
go  back  more  than  100  years. 

Would  the  federal  agencies  responsible  for  Indian  education,  health, 
homes,  law  enforcement,  the  judiciary  and  food  be  open  to  suggestions  by 
tribes  that  would  voluntarily  allow  their  funds  to  be  redistributed?  And 
are  there  any  very  wealthy  Indian  nations  willing  to  give  up  government 
funds? 

When  the  gaming  compacts  between  California  and  the  Indian  tribes  were 
signed  one  of  the  stipulations  was  that  the  wealthiest  of  tribes  would 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  poorer  tribes.  It  seems  to  have  worked 
out  real  well  there.  And  yet,  in  other  parts  of  America  there  are  Indian 
tribes  that  have  become  filthy  rich  and  spend  millions  to  bring  boxing 
matches  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  to  their  casinos  while  the  people 
of  many  Indian  nations  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  There  are  wealthy 
tribes  that  spend  millions  to  build  resorts  with  the  most  modern  golf 
courses  while  on  other  Indian  reservations  as  many  as  15  to  20  people 
share  a two-bedroom  house,  a house  oftentimes  without  heat,  water, 
electricity  or  telephones. 

Out  of  a sense  of  fair  play  and  common  decency  the  ball  should  be  in  the 

court  of  those  wealthy  tribes  who  are  willing  to  step  forward  and 

forcefully  request  the  BIA,  HUD,  I.H.S.,  ^Justice  and  the  USDA,  to  please 
redistribute  their  allocations  to  the  tribes  that  are  really  needy.  If 

they  are  unwilling  to  share  their  wealth  at  least  the  can  share  the  money 

they  do  not  need,  money  they  receive  simply  because  they  are  an  Indian 
tribe . 

If  an  Indian  nation  can  pay  for  its  own  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
judiciary,  law  enforcement  and  housing,  why  should  they  continue  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government?  It  is  a hard  question  to  answer  and 
it  is  a question  that  will  surely  raise  the  hackles  of  many  tribal  leaders 
but  it  is  a question  that  cries  out  for  an  answer. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  president  of  the 
Native  American  lournalists  Foundation  Inc. 

He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at  giagobooks@iw.net. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Yankton  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Health  of  Mother  Earth  is  our  responsibility 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  25,  2005 

The  impact  of  human  disregard  for  nature  as  a cohesive  force  that 
sustains  the  rest  of  all  life  is  serious  indeed.  No  one  wants  to  play  the 
fool  sounding  false  alarms,  but  humankind  must  train  itself  to  pay 
attention  to  these  matters  and  to  the  most  serious  threat  to  life  as  we 
have  known  it  on  the  Earth:  global  warming  resulting  from  human 
civilization's  colossal  burning  of  fossil  fuels. 

From  the  rapid  depletion  of  plant  and  animal  species  to  the  pollution  of 
air  and  water  with  chemicals,  there  is  much  to  worry  about  in  humanity's 
careless  use  and  neglect  of  the  environment.  But  the  issue  of  global 
warming  and  its  impact  on  climate  change  is  beyond  serious.  This  is  one 
that  cannot  wait  for  politicians  in  denial  and  requires  substantial 
attention  and  response.  Global  warming  and  its  effects  represent  a truly 
catastrophic  threat  to  all  human  societies  and  to  all  animal  and  plant 
habitats . 

The  Earth  is  warming  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  average  global  temperature 
has  risen  by  0.6  degrees  Celsius  in  one  century.  The  hottest  15  years  on 
record  have  all  been  since  1980.  This  intense  change  in  temperature  is 
affecting  directly  the  intensity  of  climactic  forces  whose  long-term 
patterns  we  now  depend  upon.  Drought,  hurricanes,  flooding  - all  now 
become  more  intense  or,  to  use  the  common  term,  "super-sized."  The  rise  in 
temperature  is  the  Northern  Hemisphere's  most  intense  rise  in  1,000  years. 
This  problem  is  pointed  out  by  Swiss  Re,  one  of  several  major  insurance 
companies  internationally  that  estimate  losses  from  environmental 
disasters  have  risen  exponentially  over  the  past  30  years,  with  more 
expected . 

While  some  commentators  have  fun  ridiculing  scientists  and  their 
substantial  studies,  the  vast  consensus  of  the  scientific  community  sounds 
a consistent  alarm  and  a second,  broad  consensus  of  industrialized  and 
non-industrialized  countries  worldwide  is  moving  to  address  the  problem. 

Only  the  United  States,  which  produces  the  largest  amount  of  greenhouse 
gases,  stands  resolutely  against  taking  any  significant  action.  Instead, 
from  the  American  government  on  down  through  the  myriad  talking  heads  who 
present  a contrary  view  on  radio  and  television,  the  dictum  is  to  question 
and  even  manipulate  the  science  so  that  the  issue  gets  reduced  from  its 
truly  overwhelming  scale.  Global  warming  is  often  pigeonholed  as  a theory 
being  exaggerated  that  forever  needs  further  study. 

Except  the  ice  caps  are  melting. 

Subarctic  Native  communities  are  scandalized  by  the  loss  of  habitat  and 
the  melting  of  permafrost.  As  the  ice  caps  melt,  the  voluminous  currents 
in  the  oceans  (Gulf  Stream,  North  Atlantic  current,  etc.),  veritable  river 
systems  that  regulate  climactic  patterns,  noticeably  change.  As  a few 
scientists  paid  through  oil  and  coal  industry  think-tanks  create  a much- 
vaunted  "counter  opinion,"  island  countries  in  the  Pacific  are  being  lost 
to  the  rising  ocean. 

Persistent  drought  is  squeezing  the  American  Plains,  drying  out  rivers 
and  wells.  The  Missouri  River  basin,  with  six  reservoirs,  is  at  record 
lows.  One  reservation,  Cheyenne  River  in  South  Dakota,  reports  it  will  be 
completely  dry  by  August,  leaving  14,000  residents  scrambling  for  water. 
This  is  an  area,  along  with  a swath  of  the  South,  already  pinpointed  by 


scientific  study  as  a persistent  impact  area  for  heat  waves. 

Granted,  weather  is  variable  and  floods  and  droughts  are  historically 
commonplace.  However,  signs  are  emerging  everywhere  that  some  very  serious 
climate  changes  are  taking  place.  Most  world  leaders,  including  America's 
staunchest  ally.  Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  are  convinced 
by  the  vast  majority  of  global  scientists'  consensus  opinion:  that  the 
unchecked  burning  of  fossil  fuels  is  producing  the  global  warming  trend 
which  is  seriously  affecting  climate  as  we  know  it. 

The  evidence  in  Europe,  as  in  all  directly-affected  regions,  is  hard  to 
dismiss.  Summer  heat  waves,  once  periodic  and  rare,  are  now  nearly  an 
annual  event.  Since  1977,  "an  exceptionally  strong,  unprecedented  warming" 
is  reported  by  the  researchers.  Temperatures  have  risen  on  average  about  0 
36  degrees  per  decade.  The  intense  heat  killed  some  19,000  people  last 
year,  mostly  the  elderly. 

A British  study  that  analyzed  the  temperature  history  of  Europe  from 
1500  to  the  present  found  last  summer  to  be  the  hottest  on  the  European 
continent  in  at  least  five  centuries.  The  study's  figures  to  1750  are 
based  on  measures  of  tree  rings  and  soil  cores.  Since  1750,  instrumented 
readings  have  been  available  throughout  Europe.  This  is  partly  why  Blair 
told  President  George  Bush  in  late  January:  "If  America  wants  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  be  part  of  the  agenda  it  has  set,  it  must  be  part  of  their 
agenda,  too." 

While  the  American  government  fiddles  as  the  Earth  heats  up,  adding  to  U 
S.  isolation  in  the  world,  more  rational  forces  within  the  country  have 
taken  leadership  of  this  issue.  Many  states,  roughly  150  local  governments 
and  some  corporations  are  increasingly  convinced  of  the  need  for  action.  A 
couple  of  tribes  are  also  leading  in  endorsing  and  adopting  new  wind  and 
solar  approaches  that  reduce  carbon-dioxide  emissions.  And  recently.  The 
Pew  Center  on  Global  Climate  Change  helped  to  coalesce  Shell,  Alcoa, 

DuPont  and  American  Electric  Power,  among  others,  to  contribute  ideas  to 
new  proposed  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Promoting  fuel  efficiency  to 
reduce  U.S.  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oil  is  also  an  argument  gaining 
ground . 

Many  planners  already  assert  that  "humanity  actually  has  the  hardware  in 
hand  to  halt  the  rise  in  heat-trapping  greenhouse  gases  it  pumps  into  the 
atmosphere."  ("Stabilizing  the  Global  'Greenhouse'  May  Not  Be  So  Hard," 
Peter  N.  Spotts,  Christian  Science  Monitor.)  Harmful  emissions  can  be 
halved  within  50  years  without  harming  the  economy,  as  critics  of  the 
global  warming  argument  contend  would  happen. 

Among  others,  a Princeton  University  study  published  in  the  journal 
Science  recommends  a "widespread  use  of  a portfolio  of  at  least  15 
approaches  - from  energy  efficiency,  solar  energy,  and  wind  power  to 
nuclear  energy  and  the  preservation  or  enhancement  of  "natural"  sinks  for 
carbon  dioxide  such  as  rain  forests,  or  the  conservation  tillage 
techniques  on  farms  worldwide."  (Of  these,  nuclear  power  holds  the 
quagmire  of  what  to  do  with  its  own  contamination.)  As  a result  of  these 
kinds  of  approaches,  cutting  C02  emissions  significantly  over  the  next  50 
years  is  now  Britain's  goal,  while  the  European  Union  and  Russia  have  also 
agreed  to  reduce  emissions  as  well. 

Some  tribes  are  offering  solutions  by  entering  into  what  guest  columnist 
Winona  LaDuke  calls  "the  next  energy  economy."  The  Hopi  and  Navajo  have 
greatly  expanded  into  solar  energy  models  in  the  past  decade;  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  are  seriously  moving  along  a major  initiative  in  wind  power,  while 
the  American  Indian  intelligentsia  generally  has  put  up  serious  voices 
within  the  environmental  movement.  Some  of  our  commentators  in  this 
edition  - John  Mohawk,  Tom  Goldtooth,  Dean  Suagee  and  Winona  LaDuke  - 
address  these  issues  in  our  Perspectives  pages.  Additionally,  columnist 
Suzan  Shown  Harjo  is  a prominent  researcher  and  advocate  on  sacred  lands, 
which  often  are  environmentally  impacted  by,  and  must  confront,  industrial 
society. 

American  Indian  tribal  leaders  in  government,  business  and  education, 
and  institutions  such  as  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes,  have  a great  opportunity  to  take  up 
various  aspects  of  this  crucial  issue.  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  John  McCain,  R- 
Ariz.,  and  Joe  Lieberman,  D-Conn.,  are  teamed  up  on  a bill  that  begins  to 


force  action.  The  McCain-Lieberman  bill  would  establish  a domestic  "cap 
and  trade"  system  to  control  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  These  Indian 
political  organizations  and,  indeed,  all  tribes  should  assist  these 
senators  with  active  support  for  their  efforts.  This  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  state  and  restate  in  the  national  discourse  the  American 
Indian  tribal  traditional  values  and  contemporary  sensibilities  regarding 
the  collective  responsibilities  humans  share  for  the  Earth. 

Educationally,  as  NASA  and  the  National  Geographic  Society  pursue  strong 
programs  on  climatic  change  of  recent  years,  science  and  Native  Studies 
programs  should  be  encouraged  to  find  ways  and  methodologies  to  exhibit, 
document,  illustrate  and  teach  the  Native  reflection  of  these  concerns. 
Finally,  the  tribes,  whenever  possible,  should  project  the  principle  of 
Earth  systems  enhancement  in  all  their  endeavors,  from  the  formulation  of 
tribal  building  codes  that  are  sun-oriented  to  the  building  of  support 
mechanisms  in  their  internal  and  external  structures  for  applying  this 
fundamental  philosophy.  Again,  this  can  make  good  economic  sense,  is  good 
planning  and  is  a great  message  with  which  to  reach  the  American  public. 

Concern  for  Mother  Earth  and  attention  to  how  human  beings  are  harming 
natural  ecologies  are  responsibilities  Native  people  hold  dear.  As  always, 
though,  we  can  also  be  part  of  the  problem  if  we  don't  lead  in  providing 
and  demanding  solutions. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Everyone  is  talking  about  the  weather.  The  water  lilies  and  cattails 
aren't  as  tall  this  year.  This  means  that  they  will  have  less  medicine  for 
us . 

The  birch  bark  is  more  brittle  these  days.  Everything  from  baskets  to 
canoes  needs  it  to  be  more  supple. 

The  cedar  strips,  even  in  the  rain  forest  along  the  Northwest  Pacific 
coast,  aren't  as  damp  and  elastic  as  usual.  The  hats  and  baskets  will  not 
be  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  medicine  plants  at  Bear  Butte  are  going  away  again.  They  made  a 
comeback  after  the  big  fire  a few  years  ago,  but  now  they're  hiding. 

The  natural  corn  is  getting  smaller.  The  genetically-altered  corn  is 
taking  over  and  no  one  knows  how  big  it  will  get,  or  how  scary. 

Everyone's  talking  about  the  fish  that  aren't  coming  back  from  the  ocean 
and  are  disappearing  from  the  rivers. 

And  the  frogs.  And  the  salmon.  Innocents  with  multiple  eyes  and  poisons 
in  their  cheeks. 

There  are  fewer  bats,  and  more  mosquitoes  which  carry  more  West  Nile 
virus  - West  Nile,  as  in  Egypt  - to  people  in  most  of  the  United  States. 

People  are  seeing  riverbeds  that  haven't  been  seen  for  20  and  50  years. 
Burials  from  thousands  of  years  ago  are  being  exposed. 

There  are  more  and  more  fields  of  beautiful  wildf lowers.  These  make 
people  feel  good  about  being  alive,  but  they're  the  kind  of  flowers  that 
come  out  after  everything's  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Earth  is 
parched  and  trying  to  start  over  again  in  the  dead  places. 

Inuit  people  of  the  Arctic  tell  us  that  global  warming  is  endangering 
their  homes,  their  food,  their  way  of  life  and  their  very  lives. 

The  Arctic  is  warming  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  place  on  the  planet, 

300  scientists  told  us  in  2004.  After  conducting  the  Arctic  Climate  Impact 
Assessment  study  for  four  years,  they  said  the  ice  and  permafrost  are 


melting  and  the  sea  levels  are  rising. 

The  Inuit  and  the  scientists  warn  that  polar  bears  may  be  looking  at 
their  last  days. 

The  Bush  administration  has  ignored  all  the  evidence,  all  the  voices, 
all  the  signs,  even  its  own  State  Department's  2002  report  on  U.S.  Climate 
Action,  which  says,  "Greenhouse  gasses  are  accumulating  in  the  Earth's 
atmosphere  as  a result  of  human  activities,  causing  global  mean  surface 
air  temperature  and  subsurface  ocean  temperature  to  rise." 

Another  alarm  about  global  warming  was  sounded  this  year  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  Dr.  Rajendra  Pachauri. 

In  an  address  at  an  international  conference,  he  told  delegates  from  more 
than  100  countries  that  the  world  may  have  "reached  the  level  of  dangerous 
concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere." 

He  called  for  deep  cuts  in  pollution  levels,  warning  that  we  are 
"risking  the  ability  of  the  human  race  to  survive." 

Instead  of  mobilizing  American  people  and  businesses  to  stop  cooking  the 
air  and  water  and  get  busy  cooling  things  down,  the  White  House  and 
leadership  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  cracking  the  foundation  of 
environmental  protections  that  have  been  built  over  the  past  30  years. 

They  are  weakening  protections  for  animals,  birds,  trees,  plants  and 
water  under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  and  are  all  but  putting 
the  lumber  companies  in  charge  of  the  forests. 

They  are  weakening  the  Clean  Air  Act  through  a maneuver  with  the  cruelly 
deceptive  title,  "Clean  Skies  Initiative."  This,  at  a time  when  asthma  is 
at  an  all-time  high  nationwide  and  increasing  numbers  of  American  children 
are  gasping  for  breath. 

They  are  making  new  rules  to  increase  mercury  emissions,  which  will 
cause  deformities  throughout  the  food  chain,  even  to  nursing  human  babies. 

They  are  exposing  more  and  more  sacred  places  and  sacred  beings  to 
damage  and  destruction,  even  giving  a lifetime  judgeship  on  the  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  former  Interior  Solicitor  William  Myers,  who 
has  a demonstrable  record  of  threatening  sacred  places. 

They  are  closer  to  their  goal  of  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  harm  this  will  do  to  all  the 
creatures  that  live  there  and  to  the  Native  people  who  depend  on  the 
porcupine  caribou  that  give  birth  there. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the  worst  storms  in  50  years  in  Africa, 
the  most  devastating  earthquake  and  tsunami  ever  in  South  Asia,  the 
greatest  number  of  tornadoes  on  record  for  any  August  and  snow  in  the 
spring  in  places  that  usually  register  70  degree  days  in  winter. 

Within  days  of  each  other  at  the  start  of  this  year,  three  volcanoes 
began  to  erupt:  Mount  St.  Helens  in  Washington,  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily  and 
Volcano  Colima  in  Mexico.  Colima's  ash  plume  is  high  enough  to  interfere 
with  air  traffic  routes.  Helens'  steam  and  ash  plume  is  six  miles  high. 
Etna  is  putting  on  a spectacular  show  of  spewing  lava  and  magma. 

There  are  active  volcanoes  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Australia,  Costa  Rica, 
Japan,  the  Philippines  and  all  over  the  world.  For  any  three  volcanoes  to 
erupt  at  the  same  time  is  an  extraordinary  event. 

I don't  know  if  volcanic  activity  is  related  to  global  warming,  drilling 
deep  holes  and  taking  oil  out  or  to  any  other  human  activity.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  Mother  Earth  is  talking  to  us,  telling  us  something.  Whatever 
that  something  is,  we'd  best  discover  it  immediately  and  do  what  we  can  to 
address  it. 

The  current  American  political  leadership  is  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  prudent  and  provident  action.  If  we  cannot  alter  that 
political  course,  we  need  to  do  what  we  can  to  protect  our  part  of  the 
garden  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

We  can  start  by  listening  to  Mother  Earth  and  doing  what  we  can  to  heal 
her  wounds  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  not  injure  her  further. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Blackfeet  Wellness  Conference  raises  awareness  on  how  to  attain  wellness. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
March  31,  2005 

The  Beaver  Painted  Lodge  at  Blackfeet  Community  College  was  a moving  sea 
of  people  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  22-23,  as  the  Student  Commons  and 
adjacent  hallways  played  host  to  the  No  Blackfeet  Left  Behind:  Blackfeet 
Wellness  Confer-ence.  An  impressive  list  of  speakers  kept  a crowd  of 
listeners  busy  in  the  Commons  while  a seemingly  endless  number  of 
informational  booths  lined  the  corridors  and  hallways,  staffed  with 
personnel  interacting  with  people  as  they  came  by. 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Flealth  Director  Dune  Tatsey  noted  some  248  people 
signed  in  when  they  entered  the  Commons,  but  the  Flealth  Education  table 
screened  more  than  300  folks  so  that  is  probably  closer  to  the  real  number. 
Conference  facilitator  Theda  New  Breast  said  people  were  screened  for 
blood  sugar,  blood  pressure  and  oxygen  levels,  resulting  in  a number  of 
referrals  for  appointments  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hos-pital. 

"Dim  Kennedy  [of  Blackfeet  Community  Flospital]  was  great  on  coordinating 
IHS  and  Tribal  Flealth,"  said  Tatsey,  who  noted  Kennedy  donated  his  entire 
staff  to  the  conference,  manning  many  of  the  booths  in  the  Commons. 

Participants  were  asked  to  respond  to  questions  about  the  conference. 

New  Breast  said,  beginning  with  what  they  learned.  "What  we  read  the  most 
is  that  we  have  all  the  resources  and  answers  on  the  reservation.  We  just 
didn't  know  what  programs  were  offered."  And  in  response  to  what  was  the 
most  helpful  thing  for  them  individually,  the  most  common  answer  was  that 
there  is  hope  for  "healing  ourselves  in  mind,  body  and  spirit,"  New  Breast 
said,  with  information  on  diabetes  being  specifically  important,  as  well 
as  quitting  smoking. 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Gordon  Belcourt,  first  director  of  Blackfeet 
Tribal  Flealth  and  current  executive  director  of  the  Montana/Wyoming  Tribal 
Leaders  Council.  Belcourt  headed  up  a list  of  19  presenters  that  spanned 
technical  medical  expertise,  herbal  knowledge,  elders'  wisdom  and  depth  of 
culture  through  today's  holders  of  sacred  bundles.  Other  speakers  included 
IHS  psychologist  Dan  Foster,  bundle  holder  Charlene  Burns,  former  BCC 
President  and  bundle  holder  Carol  Murray,  BCH  Flealth  Educator  Sharon 
Wagner,  and  chiropractor  Dan  McGee.  Suicide  expert  Victoria  LaFromboise 
spoke  about  methods  of  prevention  and  the  high  incidence  of  attempts  in 
Indian  country. 

The  list  continued  with  Gayle  Skunkcap  Dr.,  director  of  Blackfeet  Fish 
and  Wildlife;  Fleart  Butte  Senior  Center  Director  Carmen  Bullshoe  Marceau; 
Debra  Powell-Taylor  of  the  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  Nurses 
Association;  Montana  Flighway  Patrolman  Henry  Devereaux;  Blackfeet 
Nurturing  Center  Director  Rebecca  Crawford-Foster;  Crystal  Creek  Lodge 
Director  Patrick  Calf  Looking;  Southern  Piegan  Diabetes  Project  Director 
Rosemary  Cree  Medicine;  IHS  Physical  Therapist  George  Webber  Dr.; 

Blackfeet  Head  Start  Director  Susan  Carlson;  herbalist  Pauline  Matt;  and 
Eagle  Shields  Director  Connie  Bremner. 

"The  highlight  for  Mary  Ellen  LaFromboise,"  said  New  Breast,  "was  that 
there  were  speakers  on  a variety  of  topics,  and  they  were  nearly  all 
Blackfeet,  and  all  positive." 

The  panel  of  bundle  holders  was  another  highlight  of  the  conference. 

"The  focus  of  the  bundle  holders  was  letting  go  of  the  past,"  New  Breast 
said,  "just  as  it  was  when  the  first  grass  appeared  in  springtime  and  all 
the  hardships  of  the  winter  would  be  put  behind  us."  She  noted  Foster's 
talk,  in  which  he  said  the  human  hand  changes  its  cells  completely  every 


21  days.  In  a sense,  it's  a completely  new  hand.  "If  a hand  can  do  that, 
why  can't  we?"  she  said. 

The  group  responsible  for  this  year's  conference  is  planning  two  more 
mini-conferences,  to  be  held  in  Heart  Butte  and  Seville  sometime  before 
North  American  Indian  Days.  "It's  a continuous  effort  to  tell  the 
community  what  Tribal  Health  has  to  offer,"  New  Breast  said.  "And  how  to 
take  care  of  our  own  health  rather  than  being  dependent  on  the  outside, " 
said  Tatsey,  "especially  cultural  healing." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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A Reason  to  be  Proud 

Book  tells  Navajo  children  story  of  the  Long  Walk 
Independent  Staff 
March  28,  2005 

GALLUP  - The  author  of  "Dzn  Yzh  Naasbaa':  Little  Woman  Warrior  Who  Came 
Home  A Story  of  the  Navajo  Long  Walk"  has  one  purpose  in  mind:  to  give 
Dine'  youth,  or  Naabeeh,  a Dine'  perspective  on  the  Long  Walk. 

Evangeline  Parsons  Yazzie,  a professor  at  Northern  Arizona  University, 
penned  this  latest  release  of  Saline  Bookshelf,  a Navajo-language 
publishing  company  in  Flagstaff. 

"Naabeeh  (Navajo  youth)  have  a right  to  the  truth  of  their  history," 
Parsons  Yazzie  said.  "They  have  a right  to  be  proud  to  be  Naabeeh." 

The  story  takes  place  in  1856  and  follows  the  experiences  of  Dznbaa',  a 
young  girl  born  in  Black  Mesa,  as  she  is  kidnapped  by  U.S.  soldiers  and 
then  forced  to  walk  more  than  400  miles  to  Fort  Sumner. 

Although  Dznbaa'  and  her  family  return  home  at  the  end,  the  book 
highlights  the  harsh  conditions  of  the  years  at  Fort  Sumner,  the  cruelty 
of  the  U.S.  soldiers,  and  how  the  Dine'  were  affected. 

To  illustrate  this.  Parsons  Yazzie  uses  the  puberty  ceremony  as  one 
example. 

While  the  Naabeeh  were  prisoners  at  Fort  Sumner,  Dznbaa'  reached  puberty. 
Her  mother  cried  soft,  bitter  tears  as  she  told  Dzanbaa'  that  the  Naabeeh 
were  not  to  hold  the  kinaald  (puberty  ceremony)  outside  of  their  sacred 
land . 

"We  can  celebrate  your  kinaald  when  your  times  comes  again,"  said  Mother. 
"I  hope  we  will  not  be  prisoners  then.  Naabeeh  always  celebrate  the  first 
and  second  one." 

"I  will  tell  my  body  to  wait  until  we  get  home,"  said  Dzanbaa'.  "We  will 
have  it  there. " 

Parsons  Yazzie  took  a personal  interest  in  this  story  because,  as 
described  in  the  author's  note,  she  was  laughed  at  during  a lecture  on  the 
Long  Walk  in  an  American  history  class  while  a senior  in  high  school. 

According  to  her  notes,  the  professor  said  the  Navajo  were  sent  to 
Bosque  Redondo  "because  they  were  raiders  and  stealers  ...  and  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  NFL  Football  teams." 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Supreme  Court  overturns  Oneida  Nation  case 
March  29,  2005 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  today  delivered  a major  blow  to  the  Oneida  Nation 
of  New  York,  ruling  that  the  tribe  cannot  reassert  sovereignty  over  its 
250,000-acre  land  claim  area. 

"The  Oneidas  long  ago  relinquished  governmental  reins  and  cannot  regain 
them  through  open-market  purchases  from  current  titleholders, " the 
syllabus  stated. 

The  decision  was  8-1  with  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  writing  the 
opinion.  Justice  David  Souter  filed  a concurring  opinion.  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens  filed  the  lone  dissent. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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Five  land  claim  tribes  meet 
Associated  Press 
March  31,  2005 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  - A day  after  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  a potential  blow  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  more  than  40  leaders  and 
representatives  from  five  tribes  met  Wednesday  to  support  negotiated 
resolutions  to  Indian  land  claims. 

The  meeting,  an  attempt  to  show  unity  among  the  tribes,  involved  leaders 
of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York,  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  the  Stockbridge-Munsee 
Band  of  Mohican  Indians  and  the  Akwesasne  Mohawks.  They  discussed  pushing 
for  passage  of  a proposal  by  Gov.  George  Pataki  to  settle  longstanding 
Indian  land  claims  in  the  state.  The  governor's  offer  would  allow  the 
tribes  to  build  five  casinos  in  the  Catskills. 

Tribal  leaders  also  discussed  Tuesday's  ruling  by  the  high  court,  which 
stated  that  an  Indian  tribe  cannot  expand  its  tax-exempt  holdings  by 
buying  up  property  that  has  been  outside  its  reservation  for  generations. 
The  opinion  is  a victory  for  the  small  city  of  Sherrill,  which  has  been 
locked  in  a long-running  fight  with  the  Oneidas  over  unpaid  taxes  on  a gas 
station,  convenience  store  and  defunct  T-shirt  factory. 

The  Oneidas  claimed  that  because  the  Sherrill  properties,  located  30 
miles  east  of  Syracuse,  were  once  part  of  a 300,000-acre  stretch  of  their 
land  they  were  no  longer  taxable  by  state  and  local  officials  after  the 
tribe  purchased  them  in  1997. 

The  Supreme  Court  disagreed,  saying  too  much  time  had  passed  for  the 
Oneidas  to  now  claim  tribal  sovereignty  and  that  such  a move  would  create 
a "disruptive"  patchwork  of  local  and  Indian  jurisdiction.  The  justices 
also  noted  the  "longstanding,  distinctly  non-Indian  character  of  the  area 
and  its  inhabitants."  Most  of  the  Oneidas  left  the  area  in  the  mid-1800s. 

"The  Court's  decision  overturns  fundamental  bedrock  principles  of  Indian 
law  and  unfairly  subjects  the  Oneidas  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  decision," 
Saint  Regis  Mohawk  chief  James  W.  Ransom  said  in  a statement.  "The  Court 
had  earlier  found  that  their  lands  were  wrongly  taken  from  them." 

Calls  seeking  further  comment  from  the  tribes  were  not  returned. 

Tribal  leaders  did  note  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  does  not 
overturn  the  court's  landmark  1985  ruling  that  recognized  the  legal  basis 
for  upholding  the  Indian  land  claims  in  New  York.  The  decision  confirms 
they  will  continue  to  be  litigated  in  the  courts. 

Any  land-claim  settlements  also  need  congressional  approval. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Bliss  Communications  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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High  court's  action  scrutinized  in  state 
By  Tony  Thornton 
The  Oklahoman 
March  31,  2005 

By  ruling  against  a New  York  tribe  in  a case  over  taxable  land,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  eroded  generations  of  prior  court  decisions,  several 
Oklahoma  tribal  attorneys  agreed  Wednesday. 

"This  changes  some  interpretations  that  the  courts  consistently  have 
come  up  with  since  1830,"  said  Ken  Bellmard,  who  represents  the  Miami 
Nation  and  other  Oklahoma  tribes. 

The  court  ruled  Tuesday  that  the  Oneida  Nation  can't  claim  sovereignty 
over  land  it  sold  200  years  ago.  The  ruling  could  subject  the  tribe  to 
millions  of  dollars  in  back  taxes. 

In  an  8-to-l  decision,  justices  reversed  a lower  appeals  court  ruling 
that  the  property  in  question  could  revert  to  Indian  land. 

The  case  involved  a feud  between  the  tribe  and  the  city  of  Sherrill, 
N.Y.,  over  unpaid  taxes  on  a gas  station,  convenience  store  and  defunct 
T-shirt  factory. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  said  the  Oneidas 
relinquished  their  governmental  reins  on  the  property  long  ago. 

The  majority  conceded  that  their  opinion  wasn't  based  on  briefs  filed  in 
the  case,  which  concerns  Lindsay  Robertson,  an  Indian  law  expert  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

"That's  disturbing  because  the  consequences  were  so  enormous,"  Robertson 
said . 

Some  tribal  attorneys  fear  the  ruling  will  be  applied  to  tribes  who  were 
forced  off  their  land. 

"The  court  said  that  adverse  possession  trumps  Indian  sovereignty,"  said 
Richard  Grellner,  who  represents  some  tribes. 

Grellner  said  the  case  could  affect  federal  land  claims  filed  by 
Oklahoma  tribes  in  other  states. 

In  those  cases,  tribes  generally  seek  return  of  land  they  say  the 
government  took  from  them  through  faulty  treaties.  Some  have  offered  to 
settle  their  lawsuits  in  return  for  permission  to  build  casinos  in 
lucrative  areas. 

Grellner  said  states  fighting  those  claims  will  use  the  Oneida  decision 
"as  their  first  defense." 

"It's  a huge  decision,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Oklahoman,  News  9 - Produced  by  NewsOK.Com. 
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Porno  chidodapuk/flowers  moon 
Mvskogee  Tasahcee-rakko/big  spring  moon 
Blackfeet  matsiyikkapisaii ' somm/f rog  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Iron  Natives  Mailing  List:  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Our  stories  teach  us  that  we  must  always  work  for  a time  when  there 
will  be  no  evil,  no  racial  prejudice,  no  pollution  ...  a time  when 
spiritual,  physical,  mental  and  social  values  are  interconnected  to 
form  a complete  circle." 

Salish  Culture  Committee 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


There  are  several  articles  in  this  issue  that  should  not  be  here,  but 
sadly  are.  Each  is  about  how  children  - native  children  - our  children  - 
are  being  disadvantaged  and  lost.  It  would  be  sad  and  a source  of  anger 
if  we  could  simply  blame  all  this  on  the  dominant  society,  but  we  cannot. 

I am  asking  each  of  you  to  read  about  how  we  are  losing  the  precious 
gifts  and  search  your  heart  for  ways  we  can  end  this  downward  spiral. 

Begin  with  the  first  piece  in  this  issue,  "Crisis  of  Indian  Children 
Intensifies",  and  understand  the  tragedy  of  children  who  are  being 
raised  by  grandparents,  uncles,  and  others  because  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  parents  who  cannot  or  will  not  raise  them.  Parents  who 
should  be  guiding  these  kids  are  too  sick,  addicted,  or  incarcerated  and 
have  left  them  for  others  to  raise.  Throughout  Indian  Country  we  are 
seeing  this  breakdown  of  families.  With  each  generation  the  crisis  grows, 
and  the  resultant  angry,  lost  souls  this  creates  are  survivors  and  little 
more.  This  is  part  of  the  sad  legacy  --  abandoned  kids  who  themselves 
grow  up  so  damaged  that  they  repeat  their  own  nightmare  --  leaving 
their  own  children  for  relatives,  or  worse,  strangers  or  the  state 
to  raise. 

In  "GAO  calls  for  better  State  Data  in  ICWA  Cases"  we  find  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  reported  to  congress  that  the  states  are  not 
providing  the  data  required  to  fulfill  ICWA  guidelines.  The  purpose  of 
ICWA  is  cited:  "ICWA  created  important  protections  to  prevent  state  child 
welfare  agencies  and  courts  from  inappropriately  separating  American  Indian 
children  from  their  families  ..."  Given  the  facts  cited  in  the  first 
article  you  have  to  wonder  why  the  GAO  or  anyone  else  cares  whether 
children  remain  in  Indian  homes. 

The  abandonment  of  our  children  is  repeated  like  a pathetic  litany. 

Then  later  we  find  Maine  is  now  requiring  schools  to  teach  Indian 
history.  There  has  been  some  resistance  by  the  schools.  My  only  hope  is 
the  treatment  of  our  children  doesn't  become  the  tribal  history  being 
taught . 

As  surely  as  we  are  our  childrens'  future,  our  children  are  our  future. 
Fix  this  broken  chain  before  we  all  wake  up  and  discover  we  are  all 
abandoned . 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

('-')  gars@nanews.org 
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Crisis  of  Indian  Children  Intensifies  as  Families  Fail 
By  SARAH  KERSHAW 
April  5,  2005 

LUMMI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Wash.,  March  29  - The  very  full  house  on  Gumel 
Place  was  steeped  in  the  usual  loud  weekend  chaos  when  14-year-old  Cecilia 
Morris  burst  through  the  door. 

"Hey,"  she  said.  "Is  Mom  in  jail?" 

No,  said  her  uncle,  lasper  Cladoosby,  but  her  mother  had  gone  back  into 
drug  treatment.  Her  father  is  the  one  in  prison. 

Mr.  Cladoosby,  27,  who  is  raising  four  of  his  own  children  along  with 
Cecilia  and  two  of  her  sisters,  is  one  of  possibly  hundreds  of  uncles, 
aunts,  grandparents  and  others  caring  for  children  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  raise  them  because  of  dire  poverty,  alcoholism  and  epidemic  drug 
abuse  on  this  reservation  on  Bellingham  Bay  in  Northwest  Washington. 
Cecilia's  four  remaining  siblings  are  being  cared  for  by  other  relatives. 

"Their  parents  basically  left  them  last  summer,"  said  Mr.  Cladoosby,  who 
works  as  a part-time  crabber  and  mechanic  but  relies  mostly  on  food  stamps 
and  his  wife's  salary  and  tips  as  a dealer  at  the  new  Lummi  casino  to  care 
for  his  children  and  nieces.  "It's  pretty  much  overwhelming." 

Tribal  officials  here  estimate  that  fewer  than  half  of  the  1,500 
children  on  the  reservation  are  living  with  a parent  full  time.  A 
breakdown  of  the  American  Indian  family,  mirrored  throughout  reservations 
across  the  country,  has  been  building  for  generations  but  is  now  growing 
worse,  tribal  and  outside  experts  say. 

The  crisis  gained  new  attention  this  month  after  a troubled  youth  went 
on  a shooting  rampage  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation  in  northern  Minnesota. 
The  broken  family  of  the  teenager,  leff  Weise,  16,  who  the  police  say 
killed  nine  people  and  then  himself,  is  typical  among  Indians.  With  his 
father  dead  and  his  mother  disabled  by  a drunken-driving  accident,  he  was 
staying  with  his  grandmother  on  the  reservation,  after  living  with  his 
mother,  before  her  accident,  in  Minneapolis. 

"The  breakdown  is  huge,"  said  Danita  Washington,  coordinator  of  Lummi ' s 
drug  abuse  prevention  program,  who  is  caring  for  three  nieces  and  a 
nephew  because  her  sister  is  addicted  to  heroin.  "We're  trying  to  find  a 


solution . " 

Lummi  tribal  officials  say  their  roster  shows  that  11  percent  of  the 
children  on  the  reservation  have  been  placed  in  foster  care  or  with 
relatives  receiving  foster  care  payments.  Statewide,  about  8 percent  of 
Indian  children  are  in  foster  care,  Washington  officials  say.  But  like 
national  statistics,  those  numbers  tell  only  a sliver  of  the  story. 

Even  though  tribes  have  made  great  strides  over  the  last  two  decades  in 
keeping  children  from  troubled  homes,  a cascade  of  statistics  paints  a 
bleak  picture  of  the  roughly  850,000  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  youths, 
about  half  of  them  living  on  Indian  reservations,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  Compared  with  whites  and  with  other  minorities,  Indians  have 
extremely  high  teenage  suicide  rates,  are  more  likely  to  get  into  fights 
at  school  and  carry  weapons  to  school,  and  have  high  rates  of  substance 
abuse,  several  recent  reports  show. 

"It's  not  so  much  the  idea  of  a traditional  mother  and  father,  but  the 
concept  of  family,  and  the  idea  of  supportive,  safe  and  nurturing  family 
is  very  important,"  said  Dr.  Don  T.  Perez,  director  of  the  division  of 
behavioral  health  for  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  primary  government 
agency  responsible  for  providing  health  care  to  more  than  560  federally 
recognized  tribes.  "And  when  you  have  generations  of  people  for  whom  that 
has  not  been  the  case,  it  can  be  problematic." 

According  to  the  latest  federal  statistics,  nearly  10,000  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  children,  or  about  1.2  percent,  are  in  foster  care,  living 
with  relatives  or  others.  (Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  make  up  1.5  percent 
of  the  nation's  population.  ) The  federal  data,  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  show  that  about  1.8  percent  of  black  children 
and  about  0.5  percent  of  white  children  are  in  foster  care. 

Terry  L.  Cross,  executive  director  of  the  National  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Association,  based  in  Portland,  Ore.,  said  that  at  least  25,000  Indians 
under  the  age  of  18,  or  3 percent,  were  living  in  foster  care  or  with 
relatives,  although  he  acknowledged  that  his  surveys,  which  do  not  include 
Alaska  Native  children,  probably  failed  to  take  into  account  many  more 
informal  living  arrangements. 

"I  think  Native  Americans  aren't  really  on  anybody's  radar,"  said 
Richard  Wexler,  executive  director  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Child 
Protection  Reform,  based  in  Alexandria,  Va.  "When  people  write  federal 
legislation,  they  keep  leaving  the  tribes  out." 

While  the  shuttling  of  children  between  relatives  is  typical  in  inner 
cities  and  poor  rural  areas  - and  much  public  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  large  numbers  of  black  and  other  minority  children  in  foster  care  - 
the  crisis  is  growing  more  acute  on  the  many  isolated  Indian  reservations, 
several  experts  said. 

"Basic  human  needs  are  in  very  short  supply,"  said  Esther  Wattenberg, 
professor  of  social  work  and  an  associate  at  the  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  "That  is,  food,  shelter, 
income  and  a sense  of  having  access  and  availability  to  services." 

As  public  assistance  benefits  have  dried  up  under  time  limits  for 
federal  welfare  payments.  Professor  Wattenberg  said,  Indians  and  their 
children  who  were  living  in  cities  have  begun  to  return  in  significant 
numbers  to  their  reservations.  There,  they  may  find  space  on  a relative's 
couch  and  add  more  families  to  the  roster  of  the  desperately  poor. 

Many  experts  say  the  crisis  for  Indian  children  stems  not  so  much  from 
living  without  their  parents  - the  role  of  the  extended  family  in  child 
rearing  is  crucial  in  Indian  culture  - but  from  a lack  of  mental  health 
services  and  recreation  on  reservations,  some  so  destitute  that  there  is 
no  swimming  pool  or  basketball  court,  let  alone  a counselor. 

Money  for  health  and  mental  health  care  on  reservations,  which  comes 
mostly  from  the  federal  government  but  is  increasingly  supplemented  by 
gambling  revenues,  falls  far  short  of  the  demand,  many  experts  say. 

Here  at  Lummi  Nation,  the  Silver  Reef  Casino  opened  in  2002  but  has  only 
recently  begun  to  yield  steady  profits.  The  tribe  has  invested  $2  million 
in  a new  home,  scheduled  to  open  April  13,  that  can  hold  28  troubled 
children;  a "safe  home"  for  youths;  and  more  counselors.  Now,  there  are 
seven  counselors  available  for  the  1,500  children,  well  above  the  national 
average  for  Indians. 


But  tribal  officials  acknowledge  that  Lummi  families  still  bear  the 
brunt  of  caring  for  neglected  children  and  emotionally  supporting  them. 

Ms.  Washington,  the  Lummi  drug  prevention  program  coordinator  who  is 
caring  for  her  sister  Geraldine's  four  children,  runs  a tight  ship.  The 
children,  ages  9 to  16,  sleep  in  the  front  room  of  Ms.  Washington's  three- 
bedroom  home,  along  with  another  sister  of  Ms.  Washington  and  the  sister's 
teenage  son.  Their  clothes  are  kept  in  makeshift  dressers  in  the  garage. 

Ms.  Washington,  49,  who  is  divorced  but  still  lives  with  her  ex-husband, 
has  two  children  of  her  own,  a son,  20,  and  a daughter,  24,  who  live  with 
her.  Her  daughter  is  helping  raise  her  boyfriend's  2-year-old  daughter, 
who  stays  at  the  house  every  other  weekend. 

Geraldine  Washington's  children  were  placed  with  her  sister  by  the  Lummi 
Tribal  Court,  which  works  with  the  state  to  arrange  foster  care;  the  state 
pays  Danita  Washington  $647  monthly  for  their  care. 

On  a recent  Sunday,  Geraldine,  40,  who  is  living  with  a relative,  came 
to  visit.  Her  children  had  not  seen  her  in  two  weeks. 

Sitting  on  her  sister's  couch,  she  said  she  quit  using  heroin  on  Oct.  14 
her  daughter  Hannah's  11th  birthday.  But  Danita  said  she  doubted  that 
Geraldine  was  clean. 

"Nobody  can  really  get  you  cleaned  up,"  Geraldine  said,  as  Hannah 
fiddled  with  her  mother's  rings  and  watch  and  grasped  her  hand  tightly.  "I 
was  tired  of  going  to  jail.  This  round  is  really  different.  I have  had 
enough . " 

Danita  Washington  said  she  worried  most  about  her  nephew,  Dustin  Zollner 
who  was  to  turn  16  on  Wednesday,  and  who,  she  said,  has  an  anger  problem. 
The  children's  father,  she  said,  has  "been  out  of  the  picture"  for  a long 
time  and  has  not  come  to  see  them  in  many  years. 

Dustin  has  uncles  who  live  nearby,  and  they  attend  his  football  games 
and  take  him  canoe  racing,  a passionate  pursuit  for  the  tribe. 

"My  brothers  and  I talk  a lot  about  this,"  Danita  Washington  said.  "We 
made  conscious  choices.  We  can't  change  our  sisters,  but  we  can  influence 
their  children." 

Still,  it  is  painful  when  Dustin  talks,  fairly  often,  about  missing  his 
father,  she  said. 

"Mostly,  every  kid  wants  their  parents,"  said  Dustin,  who  has  the 
biggest  mattress  in  his  aunt's  front  room  and  plays  football  for  the 
Golden  Eagles  at  Ferndale  High  School  near  here.  "Right  now,  I kind  of 
wish  my  dad  was  still  here  because  I've  played  football  for  like  seven 
years  now,  and  he  never  got  to  watch  me." 

He  was  happy  to  see  his  mother,  though  he  was  not  sure  when  he  would  see 
her  again. 

"I  think  she's  doing  good  now,"  he  said.  " She's  trying.  I can  see  it." 

And  on  this  day,  for  his  birthday,  she  was  going  with  him,  his  aunt  and 
his  sisters  to  ride  indoor  go-carts. 

Eli  Sanders  contributed  reporting  from  Seattle  for  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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GAO  calls  for  better  state  data  in  ICWA  cases 
April  8,  2005 

The  General  Accountability  Office  released  its  long-awaited  study  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  (ICWA)  this  week,  calling 
for  greater  oversight  to  ensure  states  are  complying  with  the  landmark  law 

More  than  two  years  in  the  making,  the  study  was  requested  by  House 
Majority  Leader  Tom  Delay  (R-Texas)  and  two  Republicans,  including  one 
with  jurisdiction  over  child  welfare  programs.  The  lawmakers  wanted  to 


know  whether  the  law  works  as  intended  --  to  give  tribes  a greater  role  in 
decisions  affecting  the  placement  of  Indian  children. 

But  due  to  the  nature  of  the  request  --  DeLay  was  concerned  that  ICWA 
was  hindering  state  courts  --  tribal  advocates  feared  the  study  could 
negatively  impact  Indian  Country.  The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  and  the  National  Indian  Child  Welfare  Association  held  sessions  to 
discuss  the  pending  study  and  encourage  tribal  input. 

The  effort  prompted  GAO  investigators  to  consult  directly  with  tribes  in 
five  states  and  to  take  comments  from  more  than  160  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  nationwide.  The  result  is  a 90-page  study  that  calls  for  the 
federal  government  to  seek  better  information  --  from  the  states  --  to 
ensure  Indian  children  are  being  protected. 

"ICWA  created  important  protections  to  prevent  state  child  welfare 
agencies  and  courts  from  inappropriately  separating  American  Indian 
children  from  their  families/'  the  GAO  wrote.  "More  than  25  years  after  it 
was  enacted,  however,  we  know  very  little  about  the  effect  of  this  law  on 
moving  American  Indian  children  in  foster  care  to  permanent  homes  in  a 
timely  manner,  while  ensuring  their  safety  and  well-being." 

The  "scarcity  of  data"  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  concrete  conclusions 
about  ICWA,  the  report  said.  Discussion  with  tribal  officials  and  a review 
of  limited  information  from  state  agencies  indicated  some  compliance 
problems,  such  as  the  identification  of  children  who  may  be  subject  to  the 
law,  the  GAO  noted. 

But  to  find  out  for  sure,  the  GAO  recommends  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  take  a more  active  role.  The  Administration  for 
Children  and  Families  should  review  information  received  from  states  and 
"require  states  to  discuss  in  their  annual  progress  reports  any 
significant  ICWA  issues"  in  order  to  help  states  with  the  law,  the  report 
concluded . 

However,  HHS  didn't  agree  with  the  proposal.  "ACF  does  not  have  the 
authority,  resources  or  expertise  to  provide  the  level  of  effort  to 
address  the  recommendations  GAO  identified,"  the  department  said  in  a 
March  21  letter.  HHS  called  on  GAO  to  assess  tribal  child  welfare  programs 
before  moving  forward. 

"While  HHS  does  not  have  specific  oversight  authority  with  respect  to 
ICWA,  it  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  states  provide  meaningful 
information  about  their  ICWA  compliance  efforts,"  the  GAO  countered. 

The  Interior  Department  responded  with  only  a brief  letter  "The  Bureau 
[of  Indian  Affairs]  has  no  oversight  authority  for  a state's 
implementation  of  the  act,"  P.  Lynn  Scarlett,  Interior's  assistant 
secretary  for  policy,  management  and  budget  wrote  on  March  22. 

Due  to  the  limited  information  collected  by  states,  the  GAO  was  only 
able  to  look  at  ICWA  implementation  in  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington.  These  five  were  the  only  states  that  could 
identify  children  who  came  under  the  law  in  fiscal  year  2003. 

Based  on  the  data,  the  GAO  there  was  no  way  to  determine,  on  a 
consistent  basis,  whether  children  subject  to  ICWA  were  treated  any 
differently  than  those  who  weren't.  The  experience  varied  from  state  to 
state . 

According  to  the  GAO,  "children  exiting  foster  care  who  were  subject  to 
ICWA  in  two  states  (Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota)  stayed  in  foster  care  for 
about  the  same  period  of  time  as  Caucasian  and  other  minority  children." 

"In  Washington,  however,  children  subject  to  ICWA  were  less  likely  to 
leave  foster  care  within  2 years  compared  to  Caucasian  and  other  minority 
children,  while  in  Oregon  children  subject  to  ICWA  and  other  minority 
children  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  do  so  compared  to  Caucasian 
children,"  the  report  noted. 

Indian  advocates  have  long  complained  that  states  aren't  properly 
implementing  the  law.  In  response,  the  state  of  Iowa  recently  adopted  a 
plan  to  ensure  Indian  children  are  placed  with  Indian  families.  Statewide, 
Indian  children  are  0.4  percent  of  the  population  but  2.1  percent  of 
children  in  foster  care. 

Officials  in  Alaska,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trying  to  limit  tribal 
control  in  child  welfare  cases.  In  November,  the  state's  former  attorney 
general  issued  an  opinion  that  placed  state  law  above  ICWA  and  set  out 


standards  that  limited  the  role  of  tribal  courts. 

In  South  Dakota,  tribal  leaders  demanded  tougher  laws  to  ensure  state 
compliance  although  a proposed  bill  was  whittled  down  to  a study.  However, 
the  Legislature  recently  approved  a bill  to  provide  better  notification  to 
tribes  and  Indian  families. 
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BIA  starts  talking  about  teen  suicide  prevention 
By  BECKY  SHAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
April  8,  2005 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement  is  breaking  the  code  of  silence 
and  talking  about  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  among  American  Indian 
youths . 

The  agency  has  partnered  with  the  Dason  Foundation,  a national  teen 
suicide  prevention  and  awareness  organization.  The  partnership  hopes  to 
bring  its  programs  to  Indian  Country  in  a manner  that  is  culturally 
appropriate  and  sensitive. 

Dohn  Oliveira  has  dealt  first-hand  with  youth  suicide  during  his  law 
enforcement  career  with  the  BIA,  but  Oliveira  and  his  counterparts  have 
not  spoken  much  about  it. 

'Let  it  lie' 

"We  tend  to  just  let  it  lie  dormant,"  he  said. 

Not  anymore. 

On  Wednesday  the  BIA  kicked  off  its  partnership  with  the  Dason 
Foundation  during  a conference  in  Billings.  The  conference.  Family 
Violence  and  Teen  Suicide  Prevention,  was  attended  by  more  than  50  tribal 
and  social  services  leaders  from  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

After  Oliveira  heard  Clark  Flatt,  the  CEO  of  the  Dason  Foundation,  speak 
last  fall  the  men  quickly  agreed  to  try  to  bring  the  foundation's  work  to 
Indian  Country.  Oliveira  is  BIA  law  enforcement's  National  Child  Abuse 
Coordinator  and  works  in  the  Region  Five  headquarters  office  in  Billings. 
Region  Five  includes  Montana,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Alaska. 

Talking  about  prevention 

"The  partnership  has  started  a dialog"  about  suicide  and  prevention, 
Oliveira  said,  that  stretches  from  the  offices  of  high-ranking  federal 
officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Montana  to  small  Alaskan  villages. 

"There  is  a sense  of  excitement  and  hopefulness,"  one  conference 
participant  said. 

Flatt  stressed  that  there  are  lots  of  American  Indian  kids  who  are  not 
contemplating  nor  have  attempted  suicide.  Suicide  is  the  second  highest 
cause  of  death  among  native  youth,  Flatt  said,  and  that  means  there  is  an 
"urgent"  need  to  talk  about  it. 

"The  statistic  is  so  high,  we  have  to  address  it,"  Flatt  said.  "One  of 
the  toughest  things  is  to  start  talking  about  suicide  and  to  do  it  in  a 
positive  way." 

Teen  suicide  is  two  to  three  times  higher  among  American  Indian  and 
Native  Alaskan  youths  than  among  other  ethnic  groups  and  the  general 
population.  People  in  Indian  Country  recognize  the  numbers,  Flatt  said. 

"It's  very  refreshing  to  come  into  an  area  where  I'm  not  having  to 
convince  them,  'it's  your  problem,  too,'"  he  said. 


The  clincher,  Flatt  said,  is  not  just  acknowledging  the  problem  but 
starting  to  act.  Flatt  said  he  has  been  well  received  by  tribal  leaders 
and  community  members,  including  during  a tour  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  this  week. 

"I  really  believe  for  a successful  suicide  prevention  program  you  have 
to  have  a grassroots  buy-in,"  he  said. 

Ernie  Bighorn,  director  of  Indian  Development  Inc.  in  Miles  City,  has 
been  working  with  native  teens  to  develop  suicide  prevention  programs 
around  Montana.  He  agreed  that  local  support  is  key  but  said  it  is  even 
more  important  to  involve  youths  in  decision  making  and  program 
development . 

Bighorn  predicted  BIA  law  enforcement  and  Indian  Health  Services' 
willingness  to  work  with  the  foundation  will  lead  to  a turnaround  in  how 
teen  suicide  is  approached  in  Indian  Country.  Specifically,  Bighorn  said, 
the  foundation  can  help  unite  parents,  schools,  kids  and  community. 

"The  lason  Foundation  has  connections  and  resources  that  could  save  us  a 
lot  of  time,"  Bighorn  said. 

Flatt' s youngest  son,  lason,  committed  suicide  in  1997.  Flatt  said  he 
was  an  involved  parent,  who  joined  PTA  and  learned  about  school  violence 
and  the  threat  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  No  one,  however,  trained  him  about 
suicide  - the  third  most  likely  way  his  teenage  son  could  die.  Flatt 
researched  teen  suicide,  delved  into  the  startling  national  statistics  and 
established  the  nonprofit  lason  Foundation  within  months  of  16-year-old 
lason's  death. 

Based  in  Tennessee,  the  foundation  has  national  supporters  - both 
corporate  and  clinical  - that  provide  funding  and  support  to  make  its 
services  free.  That  "purely  altruistic"  approach  is  welcomed,  Oliveira 
said,  in  the  face  of  tight  budgets  for  federal  agencies. 

Flatt  did  not  recognize  the  signs  and  symptoms  his  son  showed  before 
committing  suicide.  He  later  learned  that  neither  did  the  boy's  friends 
and  even  when  lason  spoke  to  them  of  killing  himself,  they  were  so 
confused  and  scared  they  froze  and  did  not  know  how  or  where  to  seek  help. 

The  foundation  now  provides  programs  that  include  in-services  for 
teachers,  parent  seminars,  a school-based  curriculum  and  a resource  line. 

The  foundation  has  ties  to  the  American  Football  Coaches  Association, 
which  helps  spread  awareness.  Flatt  said  he  hopes  to  use  those  contacts  to 
make  inroads  with  basketball  personalities  who  could  bring  the  message  to 
Indian  Country. 

The  federal  agencies  and  foundation  are  working  to  make  the  services 
applicable  to  local  needs,  Flatt  said. 

"Each  native  community  is  unique,"  he  said,  and  its  program  must  reflect 
local  practices  and  culture. 

Until  the  programming  is  readily  available,  Flatt  encouraged  people  at 
the  conference  to  act  and  "do  what  we  can  to  help  address  this  terrible 
problem  of  youth  suicide." 

Some  behavior  to  watch  for,  Flatt  said,  includes  the  following:  Girls, 
especially,  may  make  funeral  plans  and  give  them  to  a best  friend;  kids 
will  give  away  prized  possessions,  including  drivers'  licenses;  if  someone 
talks  about  suicide  or  wanting  to  die,  talk  to  that  person  about  his  or 
her  comment  and  seek  professional  help. 

"Not  a single  young  person  that  I talked  to  after  an  attempted  suicide 
wanted  to  die,"  Flatt  said.  "Without  exception  they  wanted  the  same  thing 
- they  wanted  the  pain  to  stop.  We  need  to  identify  the  pain  and  how  we 
can  offer  alternatives  to  stop  the  pain." 

How  to  help 

The  lason  Foundation  is  committed  to  providing  teen  suicide  awareness, 
education  and  prevention.  Here  are  some  signs  adults  and  youths  can  watch 
for  and  should  act  on,  according  to  the  foundation: 

Depression,  abrupt  changes  in  behavior,  mood  swings,  crying  spells, 
recent  grief  or  losses,  changes  in  school  performance,  giving  away 
treasured  belongings,  suicidal  threats  and  expressions  of  hopelessness. 

"Suicide  is  a leading  cause  of  preventable  death,"  said  Clark  Flatt, 
foundation  CEO.  "It  is  not  something  we  can't  do  anything  about." 

More  information  is  available  on-line  at  www.jasonfoundation.com. 
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Supreme  Court  to  weigh  appeal  of  trust  lawsuit 
April  7,  2005 

Two  years  after  losing  an  attempt  to  limit  the  federal  government's 
fiduciary  responsibilities,  the  Bush  administration  is  back  at  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  with  another  trust  case. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  asked  the  high  court  to  overturn  decisions 
favoring  two  Wyoming  tribes.  The  government  was  found  liable  for 
mismanaging  oil,  gas  and  other  trust  assets  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation. 

But  the  administration's  appeal  has  the  potential  to  affect  tribes 
elsewhere.  Government  lawyers  are  challenging  an  appropriations  rider  that 
has  provided  the  basis  for  more  than  20  historical  accounting  lawsuits 
currently  in  the  federal  court  system. 

It  could  also  affect  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  involving  individual 
Indian  trust  funds.  In  briefs,  the  government  notes  that  the  federal  judge 
handling  the  case  has  reinstated  a broad  historical  accounting  of  billions 
in  Indian  money. 

The  lower  court  decisions  "will  substantially  increase  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  Indian  trust  litigation,  as  well  as  the  potential  monetary 
exposure  of  the  United  States  in  suits  alleging  breach  of  the  government's 
trust  obligations,"  D03  wrote  on  March  25. 

The  appeal  comes  amid  a request  by  U.S.  Attorney  General  Alberto 
Gonzales  for  more  resources  to  fight  the  tribal  trust  lawsuits.  In 
testimony  to  Congress  last  month,  he  asked  for  $7.4  million  and  18 
positions  to  defend  the  federal  government. 

"The  United  States'  potential  exposure  in  these  cases  is  more  than  $200 
billion,"  Gonzales  said.  "Adequate  resources  are  necessary  to  limit 
exposure  and  establish  proper  precedent  for  the  United  States." 

The  testimony  was  given  to  a House  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  Frank 
Wolf  (R-Virginia),  who  has  inserted  anti-tribal  riders  in  appropriations 
bills  in  recent  years.  In  2003,  he  tried  to  redirect  $3.1  million  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  money  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  fight  the 
trust  cases. 

Wolf's  riders  were  removed  from  the  appropriations  bill  but  other 
lawmakers  are  already  considering  ways  to  respond  to  the  lobbying  of  the 
Bush  administration,  at  least  on  the  Cobell  case. 

"This  is  just  not  right,"  said  Rep.  Norm  Dicks  (D-Washington) , who 
handles  Interior's  appropriations  bill,  when  apprised  of  the  situation  by 
Interior  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason. 

The  rider  at  issue  in  the  Supreme  Court  case  dates  to  1990.  It  states 
that  the  standard  six-year  statute  of  limitations  on  lawsuits  against  the 
U.S.  does  not  apply  to  tribes  or  individual  Indians  until  an  accounting  of 
their  respective  trust  funds  has  been  provided. 

The  rider  has  been  included  in  every  single  appropriations  bill  since 
then,  and  was  the  subject  of  a separate  bill  sponsored  by  former  Sen.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado) . "It  is  about  avoiding  litigation  which  I 
think  is  in  everyone's  interest,"  Campbell  said  at  a February  2002  hearing. 
The  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  a month  later. 

Litigation  has  continued  as  the  Interior  Department  has  spent  tens  of 
millions  on  accounting  projects  for  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  The 
Bush  administration  has  taken  a limited  view  of  the  effort,  refusing  to  go 
back  to  the  inception  of  the  trust  accounts  and  refusing  to  consider 
whether  account  holders  received  the  proper  amount  of  money  for  use  of 
their  land,  minerals  and  other  assets. 


That  view  plays  into  the  Supreme  Court  appeal  as  government  lawyers  seek 
to  prevent  Interior  from  conducting  an  accounting  going  back  decades  and 
for  mismanaging  trust  assets.  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  has  said  any 
accounting  should  be  restricted  to  monetary  assets. 

The  dispute  is  complicated  somewhat  because  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe 
and  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  have  asked  the  high  court  to  determine 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  best  price  for  their  sand  and  gravel 
assets.  The  lower  court  ruled  they  had  no  claim  on  this  point. 

The  justices  will  consider  the  appeal  at  a conference  meeting  on  April 
15.  They  will  announce  whether  or  not  they  will  take  the  case  the 
following  week. 

The  last  time  the  trust  was  at  issue  before  the  top  court  was  in  March 
2003,  when  the  justices  refused  to  endorse  the  Bush  administration's 
attempt  to  limit  liability  for  alleged  mismanagement. 
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Special  Trustee  explains  the  quote  that  angered  NCAI ' s Hall 
Swimmer  says  he  wants  "real  sovereignty" 

WASHINGTON  DC 
Native  American  Times 
April  4,  2005 

Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  has  responded  to  criticism  he  received  from 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall. 

In  a fax  addressed  to  the  Native  American  Times,  Swimmer  defended  a 
comment  he  made  to  a reporter  from  the  Reuters  news  agency  during  a panel 
discussion  at  the  Western  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism's 
traveling  seminar  last  month  entitled  "Covering  Indian  Country:  Native 
American  Issues  in  the  21st  Century." 

Swimmer  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Tribes  today  are  not  sovereign.  You  can't 
sit  there  and  be  a sovereign  and  be  dictated  to  by  another  sovereign. 

There  needs  to  be  a whole  new  paradigm.  We  have  to  start  over." 

In  the  fax.  Swimmer  said  the  comment  was  made  during  "a  free  ranging 
discussion  with  a variety  of  reporters." 

"I  was  asked  to  explain  the  history  of  the  Federal  trust  relationship. 
The  point  was  made  that  if  the  Federal  government  continues  to  dictate  to 
tribes  how  they  manage  their  trust  assets,  this  effectively  lessens  tribal 
sovereignty,"  Swimmer  wrote.  "I  have  long  advocated  the  need  to  look  at 
new  ways  of  increasing  tribal  sovereignty  so  that  the  federal  government 
is  not  in  the  position  of  having  to  approve  all  the  transactions  of  a 
tribe;  in  other  words,  replacing  rhetorical  sovereignty  with  real 
sovereignty. " 

Swimmer  said  that  he  has  "great  respect"  for  Hall's  leadership  and  "his 
extensive  experience  in  Indian  affairs.  As  well,  I appreciate  Mr.  Hall's 
concern  with  the  important  issue  of  tribal  sovereignty." 

Hall  charged  that  Swimmer's  comments,  as  they  were  quoted  by  Reuters, 
were  "an  insult." 

"Indian  sovereignty  is  a reality,  no  matter  what  is  happening  on  planet 
Swimmer.  Indian  Country  knew  President  Bush  wanted  to  put  a man  on  Mars. 

We  just  had  no  idea  that  Swimmer  was  already  out  there  in  space,"  Hall 
said . 

Swimmer  is  the  former  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Hall  has 
been  a frequent  critic  of  the  tactics  used  by  the  federal  government 
during  the  long-running  Indian  trust  lawsuit. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lawyer  OKs  collecting  taxes  on  tribes 
Attorney  for  two  counties  in  land  dispute 
bases  opinion  on  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

By  Scott  Rapp 
Staff  writer 
April  6,  2005 

Schools  and  municipalities  in  Cayuga  County  can  start  enforcing  the 
collection  of  property  taxes  and  any  other  regulations  on  land  and 
businesses  owned  by  two  tribes  in  the  Cayuga  Indian  land  claim  area,  a 
lawyer  said  Tuesday  night. 

William  Dorr,  who  represents  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  in  the  land- 
claim  dispute,  based  his  recommendation  on  the  city  of  Sherrill ' s U.S. 
Supreme  Court  triumph  last  week  over  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York. 

In  that  case,  the  top  court  said  the  city  of  Sherrill  could  collect 
property  taxes  on  ancestral  land  that  the  Oneidas  reacquired  after  selling 
it  more  than  200  years  ago.  The  Oneidas  said  they  had  sovereign  nation 
rights  on  the  land  and  refused  to  pay  taxes,  but  the  court  said  the 
property  no  longer  qualifies  as  tax-exempt  "Indian  country." 

"Specifically,  what  (the  ruling)  means  to  us  is  that  any  of  the  land 
purchased  by  (the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  or  the  Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma)  is  no  longer  'Indian  country,'  and  it  is  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  and  taxing  authority  of  all  the  governmental 
entities  under  which  it  falls,"  Dorr  told  Cayuga  County  lawmakers. 

The  New  York  Cayugas  own  a high-stakes  electronic  bingo  hall,  a 
combination  convenience  store  and  gas  station,  a carwash  and  128  vacant 
acres  - all  in  Union  Springs.  The  Seneca-Cayugas  have  a 229-acre  farm  in 
Aurelius  that  they  are  trying  to  build  a bingo  hall  on  without  following 
local  regulations. 

Combined,  the  two  tribes  owe  about  $130,000  in  back  taxes  on  the 
properties,  county  records  show.  They  have  said  they  have  sovereign  nation 
rights  on  any  land  they  acquire  in  the  land-claim  area. 

The  county  can  foreclose  on  any  Indian-owned  property  that  is  in  arrears 
on  its  taxes  for  three  years  and  it  also  can  start  testing  the  Cayugas' 
gasoline  pumps  for  weights  and  measures  accuracy.  Dorr  said. 

Fie  urged  the  county  to  wait  a few  days  before  attempting  to  sample  the 
gas  pumps. 

"It  might  be  that  the  Indians  want  to  cooperate  with  us.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  should  obey  the  law  . . . let's  see  if  they  do 
it,"  Dorr  said  after  speaking  to  lawmakers. 

In  other  action,  county  lawmakers  unanimously  approved  lending  $68,595 
to  the  county  Water  and  Sewer  Authority  so  it  could  make  a $223,536  bond 
payment  this  month. 

The  loan  was  made  contingent  on  the  authority  repaying  the  money  with 
interest  by  year's  end.  The  authority  also  has  60  days  to  submit  to  the 
Legislature  a financial  plan  that  corrects  its  cash-shortage  problems. 

"By  statute,  it  absolutely  has  to  be  repaid  by  Dec.  31  and  by  statute 
they  have  to  pay  interest  on  it  . . . so  it's  not  going  to  be  a cost  to 
taxpayers,"  David  Pappert,  R-Auburn,  said. 

Pappert  said  authority  members  must  share  in  the  blame  for  not  having 
agency  finances  in  order.  Fie  said  any  corrective  plan  must  address  the 
issue  of  why  the  authority  does  not  have  adequate  cash  reserves  to  pay  its 
bills . 

"This  problem  didn't  happen  overnight.  I think  everybody  that's  been 
involved  with  the  authority  since  its  beginning  has  to  look  in  the  mirror 


and  say,  'Why  were  we  approving  budgets  that  didn't  provide  for  adequate 
reserves?'  " Pappert  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Pipeline  firms  get  great  deals  on  Indian  lands 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  11,  2005 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Pipeline  companies  operating  on  Navajoland  allegedly  are 
getting  "sweetheart  deals"  on  rights  of  ways,  according  to  a December  2004 
article  published  by  SmartMoney.com. 

In  August  2003,  Alan  Balaran,  special  master  overseeing  the  Cobell  v. 
Norton  class-action  lawsuit,  filed  a report  in  U.S.  District  Court 
alleging  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  was  giving  pipeline  companies 
"lowball  deals"  on  Indian  land  being  developed  in  the  San  Duan  Basin.  BIA 
has  denied  the  charges. 

A Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  spokesman  told  SmartMoney.com  that  the 
Farmington  field  office  has  approved  more  rights  of  way  than  any  other 
field  office  in  the  United  States. 

Last  month,  the  U.S.  House  Resources  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Minerals 
held  a hearing  to  examine  the  growing  global  appetite  for  energy  and  its 
effects  on  the  United  States.  The  Energy  and  Minerals  committee  chairman 
introduced  the  North  American  Energy  Freedom  Act  of  2005  to  work  toward  U. 
S.  energy  independence  by  2025. 

The  act  is  expected  to  be  included  in  this  year's  comprehensive  energy 
bill  package  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  by  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M. 

The  Energy  Freedom  Act  would  create  a 16-member  committee  representing  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  to  work  for  energy  independence  within  20 
years  through  natural  gas,  oil,  coal,  renewable  and  alternative  energy 
development . 

Domenici 's  previous  energy  bill,  which  did  not  pass  Congress,  would  have 
provided  more  than  $18  billion  in  tax  incentives  to  boost  development  of 
oil,  natural  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  power,  and  an  additional  $20  billion 
for  construction  of  a natural  gas  pipeline  from  Alaska  to  Chicago. 

Domenici  and  New  Mexico's  Sen.  leff  Bingaman  are  working  on  a new  round  of 
incentives  to  be  included  in  this  year's  energy  bill. 

A March  2004  report  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  noted  that  the 
world's  remaining  conventional  oil  resources  total  2.7  trillion  barrels, 
not  including  North  America's  total  of  3.7  trillion  barrels,  with  about  2 
trillion  in  U.S.  oil  shale  found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Kentucky, 

Ohio  and  Indiana. 

The  report  also  found  that  it  would  be  possible  to  start  an  oil  shale 
industry  by  2011  that  would  produce  200,000  barrels  per  day  initially  and 
2 million  bpd  by  2020,  with  direct  economic  value  to  the  United  States  of 
about  $1  trillion. 

Last  November  in  an  address  to  the  National  Coal  Council,  Secretary  of 
Energy  Spencer  Abraham  said  the  nation  has  a 250-year  domestic  supply  of 
coal.  Abraham  said  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  researchers  and  scientists 
are  working  with  counterparts  in  other  nations  to  develop  new  methods  for 
using  coal. 

The  key  is  technology,  he  said.  "They  are  developing  the  cutting-edge 
technologies  that  will  permit  not  just  us,  but  nations  like  Russia,  China, 
Australia,  and  others,  to  burn  coal  cleanly  and  efficiently." 

He  said  that's  why  DOE  has  laid  out  a $2  billion  commitment  to  the 
development  of  clean  coal  technology,  with  the  first  round  of  grants 


unveiled  around  2002.  The  Clean  Coal  Power  Initiative  is  a cost-shared 
program  between  government  and  industry. 

New  Mexico  is  among  the  second  round  of  grant  recipients,  with  an 
unnamed  project  receiving  $79  million  to  develop  a multi-pollutant  control 
process  to  remove  99.5  percent  of  sulfur  dioxide,  89  percent  removal  of 
S03  and  nitrogen  oxides,  and  90  percent  removal  of  mercury  from  plant 
emissions . 

The  New  Mexico  project  and  others  will  contribute  to  the  FutureGen 
program  a cost-shared,  $950  million  project  to  create  the  world's  first 
near-zero-emissions  fossil  fuel  plant.  FutureGen  is  made  up  of  a national 
network  of  public-private  sector  partnerships  including  more  than  150 
organizations  in  40  states,  three  Indian  nations  and  two  Canadian 
partnerships,  Abraham  said. 

Last  November,  The  Wall  Street  Dournal  reported  that  Peabody  Energy  Corp. 
the  world's  largest  U.S.  coal  producer  and  operator  of  the  Black  Mesa  and 
Kayenta  mines  on  Navajoland  plans  to  double  its  annual  production  to  400 
million  tons  by  2010. 

RAG  Coal  International,  one  of  the  leading  privately  owned  international 
hard-coal  producers,  stated  in  a 2004  report  that  it  had  signed  final 
contracts  with  Peabody  Energy  for  the  sale  of  RAG  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.  and 
the  Twentymile  mine  in  Colorado. 

RAG  is  the  majority  shareholder  in  STEAG  AG,  parent  company  of  STEAG 
Power  LLC,  original  developer  of  the  Desert  Rock  Energy  Project. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribe  wins  in  dispute  at  Snoqualmie  Falls 

By  Sonia  Krishnan 

Seattle  Times  Eastside  bureau 

April  5,  2005 

The  Snoqualmie  Tribe  has  made  "a  significant  step"  in  its  long-running 
legal  battle  with  Puget  Sound  Energy  to  scale  back  the  amount  of  water 
used  to  generate  power  at  Snoqualmie  Falls,  a site  the  tribe  considers 
sacred . 

The  Federal  Regulatory  Energy  Commission  (FERC)  ruled  last  month  that 
Puget  Sound  Energy  must  decrease  the  amount  of  water  diverted  to  its  two 
hydroelectric  plants  at  the  falls  in  May  and  Dune. 

The  tribe  has  been  fighting  to  shut  down  Puget  Sound  Energy's  Snoqualmie 
Falls  operations  since  the  early  1990s,  but  this  latest  move  shows  some 
respect  for  the  tribe's  religious  beliefs,  said  Matt  Mattson,  tribal 
administrator . The  mist  from  the  waterfalls  is  considered  sacred  by  the 
tribe,  he  said.  "The  tribe  believes  the  mist  connects  heaven  and  Earth." 

The  diversion  of  water  flow  to  the  power  generators  affects  the  falls' 
mists  and  spray  and  prevents  the  tribe  from  practicing  its  religion,  the 
tribe  argues.  Water  is  diverted  from  the  river  into  two  power  plants  and 
funneled  back  below  the  falls. 

Puget  Sound  Energy  has  filed  an  appeal  to  FERC's  ruling. 

"If  you  have  less  water  at  your  disposal,  it  increases  the  cost  of  the 
output,"  said  Roger  Thompson,  spokesman  for  the  power  company.  "With  a 
hydro-power  project,  water  is  your  fuel;  it's  what  makes  your  project 
turn . " 

Puget  Sound  Energy  sees  the  falls  as  a source  of  cheap  power  generation. 
But,  he  said,  decreasing  the  amount  of  water  to  the  generators  will  have  a 
"very  minute"  impact  on  customers. 

"Snoqualmie  is  just  one  of  a variety  of  sources  of  energy  for  PSE 


customers/'  he  said. 

FERC's  ruling  found  that  increasing  water  flows  for  two  months  of  the 
year  would  not  be  a financial  hardship  for  Puget  Sound  Energy.  The  ruling 
ordered  the  company  to  increase  water  flow  to  the  falls  in  May  from  45, 
000-90,000  gallons  per  minute  to  450,000  gallons  per  minute.  In  Dune,  the 
amount  would  jump  from  90,000  gallons  per  minute  to  202,500  gallons  per 
minute.  That  would  produce  larger  mists  and  offer  the  tribe  a spiritual 
gathering  place. 

"So  now  the  'church'  is  open  only  two  months  out  of  the  year,  but  it's 
still  better  than  nothing,"  said  Mattson,  who  called  the  FERC  ruling  a 
"significant  step"  in  the  tribe's  efforts  to  have  more  water  sent  down  the 
falls. 

Puget  Sound  Energy  has  been  operating  the  two  plants  under  a 40-year 
license  granted  last  Dune.  Its  previous,  37-year-old  license  expired  in 
1993,  and  until  last  year  the  company  produced  power  through  yearly 
licenses . 

The  legal  dispute  between  the  tribe  and  Puget  Sound  Energy  began  when 
the  company  sought  a long-term  license  in  1991. 

For  the  tribal  members,  decommissioning  the  plants  would  be  ideal,  but 
they  are  open  to  negotiating,  Mattson  said. 

This  recent  development  "is  substantially  greater  than  anything  FERC  has 
ever  done  in  the  past,"  Mattson  said.  "If  PSE  agrees,  we're  willing  to  sit 
down  and  try  to  work  through  mediators  to  come  up  with  a solution." 

Sonia  Krishnan:  206-515-5546  or  skrishnan@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Native  American  Tribe  files  Claim  to  take  back  Chunk  of  Island 
April  6,  2005 

CLEVELAND  (AP)  - A lawyer  for  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  claims  the 
tribe  wants  to  take  back  a chunk  of  North  Bass  Island  on  Lake  Erie  to  fish, 
not  to  gamble.  The  tribe  also  wants  damages  for  the  loss  of  its  island 
acreage  for  172  years. 

North  Bass  Island  lies  18  miles  off  Port  Clinton,  two  miles  south  of  the 
Canadian  border.  The  Ottawa  tribe  is  pressing  a claim  for  350  acres,  more 
than  half  of  the  island.  All  of  the  350  acres  is  owned  by  the  state,  which 
bought  most  of  the  sparsely-populated  island  for  $17.5  million  dollars  in 
2003. 

The  tribe's  lawyer  insists  the  Ottawas  aren't  using  the  land  claim  to 
leverage  a settlement  for  a casino,  but  a spokeswoman  for  Attorney  General 
Dim  Petro  says  he's  very  skeptical. 

The  Ottawas  controlled  a large  chunk  of  northwest  Ohio  in  the  1700s  and 
the  tribe's  lawyer  says  the  Ottawas  never  ceded  their  rights  to  North  Bass 
Island . 

Posted  by  AEB 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  WorldNow  and  WTOL.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Rosebud  tribal  members  speak  out  against  hog  farm 

Former  Rosebud  Vice-Chair  Ike  Schmidt  says  tribe  made  too  many  concessions 
ROSEBUD  SIOUX  RESERVATION  SD 
Ruth  Steinberger 
April  6,  2005 

Grass  roots  activists  are  questioning  what  they  call  hasty  movements  by 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council  to  formalize  agreements  with  Sun  Prairie, 
operator  of  two  hog  houses  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  reservation. 

A press  release  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  announced  a unanimous  vote  by 
the  tribal  council  to  tentatively  authorize  a settlement  in  Sue  Prairie/ 
Bell  Farms  v.  USA  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  the  pending  case  regarding 
the  operation. 

At  a recent  council  meeting,  24  people  testified  about  their  concerns 
regarding  the  facility.  Many  opposed  the  operation. 

Activist  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  said,  "This  is  not  a farm.  The  word  farm 
implies  clean  water  and  open  air;  this  is  anything  but  that." 

Opponents  say  the  Sun  Prairie  operation  is  a confinement  operation  in 
which  tightly  packed  pigs  live  for  approximately  six  months  until  they  are 
shipped  to  slaughter. 

According  to  a complaint  by  the  Humane  Farming  Association  (HFA)  filed 
with  South  Dakota  Attorney  General  Larry  Long,  Sun  Prairie  workers  were 
ordered  to  slam  sick  baby  pigs  onto  the  concrete  to  kill  them.  Undercover 
photos  show  animals  being  eaten  alive.  Sick  or  debilitated  pigs  are 
routinely  denied  veterinary  care,  food  or  water.  According  to  workers  at 
the  plant,  some  pigs  take  over  a week  to  die.  Photos  taken  at  the  facility 
show  piles  of  pig  carcasses  and  according  to  the  report  the  mortality  rate 
can  be  as  high  as  fifty-percent  for  the  pigs. 

According  to  the  HFA  report.  Long  refused  to  take  any  action  and, 

"Instead  of  obtaining  a search  warrant  so  investigators  could  conduct  a 
surprise  inspection.  Long's  office  announced  it  was  going  to  visit  the 
facility,  allowing  Sun  Prairie  time  to  hide  evidence,"  according  to  HFA's 
Chief  Investigator  Gail  Eisnitz.  According  to  workers  management 
instructed  them  to  remove  sick  and  dying  pigs  and  to  kill  debilitated  pigs 
that  had  been  left  to  die  in  alleyways. 

The  recent  agreement  with  the  tribe  would  allow  Sun  Prairie  to  continue 
the  operation  as  it  is  currently,  but  would  not  allow  expansion  that  was 
included  in  the  original  agreement  with  the  tribe.  The  lease  also  provides 
a "sunset,"  or  closure  process,  however  that  process  would  be  developed  by 
Sun  Prairie. 

Arcoren  said,  "Fear  tactics  have  been  used  on  the  council.  They  have 
indicated  that  we  could  lose  the  whole  tribe.  This  case  has  been  filed 
with  Dudge  Batty  for  over  two  years  and  now,  why  all  of  a sudden  are  they 
pushing  to  get  it  settled  now?  That  is  a question  we  would  like  to  have 
answered.  We  laid  the  golden  egg  for  Bell  Farms.  They  got  free  water,  free 
land,  free  roads  and  we  got  nothing  out  of  it." 

Environmental  attorney  Dim  Daugherty  said  the  project  originally  was 
going  to  have  thirteen  sites  containing  400,000  animals  and  now  have  only 
two  of  the  thirteen  sites  and  91,000  animals.  He  said,  "And  it  looks  like 
that  is  as  far  as  this  will  go.  Right  now  there  is  a pending  suit.  Bell 
Farms  has  sued  not  only  the  federal  government  but  also  the  tribe  and  that 
remains  pending.  Now  there  is  talk  of  a compromise  that  would  resolve  that 
case.  The  feds  have  been  stalwart  defenders  of  the  tribe  and  they  have 
gone  south  on  the  tribe.  We  had  prevailed  on  appeal  and  persuaded  the 
court  of  appeals  that  Bell's  suit  was  bogus.  That  was  sustained  by  the  US 
Supreme  Court." 

Between  the  two  rulings  Bell  Farms  refiled  a similar  case,  adding  claims 
against  the  tribe.  In  2002  they  sued  the  tribe  for  the  first  time. 

Daugherty  said,  "These  suits  are  mainly  for  tactical  reasons  to  try  to 
put  pressure  on  the  tribe  to  keep  an  umbrella  of  judicial  protection  over 
the  hog  farm  in  order  to  keep  operating.  Proof  of  that  is  the  fact  that 
nothing  happened  on  that  suit  for  over  two  years.  They  did  not  move  for 
discovery,  there  were  no  motions  filed,  they  did  nothing,  they  just  kept 
the  suit  on  the  books.  Now  there  is  a motion  to  resolve  a couple  of  issues. 


Now,  after  several  years  of  support  for  the  tribe  by  the  feds,  they  are 
saying  they  were  wrong  and  are  doing  a complete  turnaround  and  are  filing 
a brief  saying  Bell  Farms  was  right." 

Daugherty  speculates  Bell  Farms  used  political  pressure  in  North  Dakota. 

A May  14,  2002,  e-mail  from  lerry  Gidner,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Environmental  and  Cultural  Resources  of  the  BIA  was  sent  to  then-BIA 
Director  Neal  McCaleb  referencing  a meeting  that  had  taken  place  at  the 
request  of  North  Dakota  Senator  Kent  Conrad.  The  meeting  was  to  resolve 
concerns  by  hog  farm  investors  from  North  Dakota. 

The  e-mail  from  Gidner  to  McCaleb  began,  'Senator  Conrad  of  North  Dakota 
is  very  concerned  about  the  status  of  the  Flog  Farm  at  Rosebud',  and 
continues,  'A  former  Governor  of  North  Dakota  has  some  financial  interest 
in  the  hog  farm,  and  called  Senator  Conrad  with  concerns  about  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decision.  Mr.  Van  Fleuvelen  stated  that  there  was  $100  million 
at  stake,  presumably  for  Bell  Farms  in  total,  and  not  just  for  the  former 
Governor . 1 

Conrad  confirmed  that  the  "former  Governor"  referred  to  former  Governor 
George  Sinner. 

Shortly  before  this  project  was  unveiled.  South  Dakota  voters  passed  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  corporate  ownership  of  corporate  hog 
farms.  Daugherty  said,  "This  would  have  been  illegal  on  private  land,  but 
of  course  the  state  constitution  would  not  apply  on  the  reservation  and 
this  circumvented  that  prohibition.  And  this  effectively  allows  them  to 
enjoy  an  exemption  from  state  laws  regarding  environmental  regulation, 
sort  of  a no-mans  land  for  enforcement. 

"They  have  been  an  unbelievable  trading  partner  with  the  tribe.  They 
struck  a one  sided  agreement.  It  showed  the  tribe  would  make  money,  but 
the  way  it  defined  profits,  well ...  basically  there  was  just  no  money  there 
for  the  tribe.  But  there  was  an  agreement  to  pay  some  of  the  profits  and 
they  also  agreed  to  pay  for  the  water  they  used.  They  haven't  shared  the 
profits,  they  haven't  paid  for  the  water,  they  got  a special  tax  break  as 
a potential  employer,  and  this  barely  provided  any  jobs." 

Bell  Farms  alleges  that  the  tribe  violated  the  contracts  clause  of  the 
US  Constitution  and  in  the  suit  have  charged  the  tribe  with  unjust 
enrichment  at  the  expense  of  Bell  Farms.  Daugherty  said,  "That's  an  old 
commonwealth  claim.  Since  they  have  not  paid  the  tribe  a penny,  how  can 
they  claim  unjust  enrichment?  Now  the  federal  government  is  getting  ready 
to  back  Bell  Farms." 

Eva  Iyotte,  Co-Chair  of  Concerned  Rosebud  Area  Citizens  (CRAC)  testified 
at  the  council  chambers,  citing  the  sacred  sites  located  at  the  location 
of  the  hog  farm.  She  said,  "And  the  sacred  trails,  our  ancestors  used 
those  trails.  Chief  Hump,  Chief  Sitting  Bull  and  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  the 
Cheyenne.  Oleeta  had  a grandmother  who  was  born  on  that  trail  and  other 
grass  roots  people  stepped  forward  and  said  their  stories  were  handed  down 
to  them  from  their  grandparents  who  camped  on  those  trails.  An 
archeological  study  confirmed  the  presence  of  a village  there... we  don't 
know  what  tribe  they  were,  but  we  know  there  were  people  living  there  and 
this  is  the  raping  of  our  ground." 

Noting  photos  taken  inside  the  facility  Iyotte  said,  "The  whistleblowers 
put  their  lives  on  the  line,  maybe  their  grandfathers  told  them  something. 
The  claims  have  been  substantiated  by  the  photos  handed  over  to  the 
investigators . " 

Former  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Vice-Chair  Vernon  "Ike"  Schmidt  spoke  at  the 
hearing. 

Schmidt  detailed  some  of  the  past  costs  of  the  project.  Fie  said,  "We 
were  fortunate  to  get  the  Min  Wiconi  water  line  project,  which  was 
primarily  for  safe  drinking  water.  When  they  got  water  into  White  River, 
it  was  also  diverted  north  to  the  hog  farm.  The  lines  were  paid  for  by  the 
Mni  Wiconi  project."  Fie  said,  "We  had  to  put  in  two  pumping  stations  and 
it  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  put  those  lines  into  the  hog  farm.  They 
started  pumping  water  into  the  hog  farm,  which  started  out  in  1999.  To 
date,  they  pumped  332,350,900  gallons  of  treated  drinking  water  into  the 
hog  barns.  The  tribe  tried  to  impose  a fee  on  that,  and  to  date  that  fee 
would  add  up  to  $385,  797  but  they  have  not  paid  a cent  of  that.  They 
pretty  much  laughed  the  tribe  off  after  that  first  billing." 


The  tribe  has  a two  percent  excise  fee  on  new  construction;  Schmidt  said 
the  farm  was  allowed  to  come  in  at  one  percent,  costing  a tremendous  loss 
of  revenue. 

Schmidt  said,  "We  made  all  these  concessions  and  it  created  a handful  of 
jobs  and  they  are  not  good  jobs... a lot  of  the  pigs  die.  This  is  not  good 
for  people. 

Schmidt  said  that  overwhelming  environmental  issues  have  been  overlooked 
and  may  affect  the  tribe's  future.  He  said,  "The  sludge  is  another  issue. 
At  no  time  has  our  tribe  adopted  environmental  regulatory  controls  for  a 
hog  confinement  facility  like  this  and  the  facility  is  not  under  state 
jurisdiction  because  it  is  on  trust  land.  The  EPA  gives  the  regulatory 
authority  to  tribes  if  the  tribe  wants  to  assume  it,  so  they  have  kept  an 
arms  length  from  it.  The  hog  farm  has  never  had  an  EPA  regulatory 
discharge  permit.  Any  time  you  discharge  from  a facility  like  that  there 
must  be  a permit,  but  this  is  operating  without  it." 

An  Environmental  Assessment  was  in  place  prior  to  the  opening.  Schmidt 
said,  "It  says  in  the  BIA  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  that  there  must  be  a 
full  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (not  an  Environmental  Assessment)  in 
order  to  satisfy  NEPA  (the  Natural  Environmental  Protection  Act)  and  that 
has  never  been  in  place.  This  was  potentially  to  be  the  second  largest 
confinement  facility  in  the  world,  and  to  let  it  go  by  without  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  with  just  an  EA,  is  an  outrage." 

Under  the  CFR,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a review  of  a multi-year  lease 
every  five  years  in  order  to  determine  if  the  provisions  of  the  lease  are 
being  followed  and  to  see  if  the  tribe  is  getting  their  fair  market  return 
on  the  lease,  and  to  see  if  the  environment  is  being  protected.  Now  in  the 
seventh  year,  no  five-year  review  has  been  conducted. 

Schmidt  said,  "If  there  had  been  a five-year  review  a lot  of  atrocities 
would  have  come  out  like  the  fact  that  there  is  no  environmental 
regulatory  controls  on  the  site,  the  tribe  has  received  no  monetary  gain 
and  we  are  pumping  our  clean  drinking  water  to  flush  the  barns  out.  At  one 
point  we  were  paying  for  the  electricity  for  the  pump  houses. 

Schmidt  would  like  to  see  the  facility  closed  in  an  orderly  fashion.  He 
said,  "We  need  infrastructure  development  on  the  reservation  in  order  to 
develop  our  local  economy  and  create  good,  clean  jobs.  We  do  not  need 
industry  that  pollutes  the  reservation." 
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A water  crisis  looms 

Cheyenne  Reservation  bordering  on  emergency  as  river  dries  up 
April  7,  2005 

Sen.  John  Thune  is  pushing  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  come  up  with  a 
solution  to  the  looming  water  problem  in  north-central  South  Dakota,  but 
in  the  end,  this  will  come  down  to  the  same  bottom  line  as  so  many  other 
problems  - money. 

The  water-supply  intake  serving  14,000  people  on  the  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation  and  in  nearby  communities  could  become  useless  by  August  if 
the  drought  continues.  Even  if  it  doesn't,  the  intake  in  the  Cheyenne 
River  is  being  plagued  by  a growing  silt  problem  in  the  river. 

The  corps  could  move  the  intake  into  deeper  water,  but  silt  still  will 
be  a problem.  It's  estimated  that  the  Cheyenne  River  will  be  silted  in  by 
2011.  And  the  river  can't  be  dredged,  because  that  would  stir  up  arsenic 
and  heavy  metals  that  came  downstream  from  the  Black  Hills. 

And  even  if  those  weren't  problems,  the  aging  water  system  already  is  at 
full  capacity. 


"This  is  an  issue  of  great  urgency/'  said  Thune,  who  called  the  meeting 
of  corps  and  tribal  officials  in  Pierre.  "I  think  we  have  to  prepare  for 
the  worst-case  scenario." 

The  old  water  system  aside,  there  seem  to  be  two  solutions  to  the  intake 
problem: 

* Move  the  intake  to  deeper  water.  That's  temporary. 

* Move  the  intake  12  miles  away  to  the  main  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
That  could  cost  as  much  as  $76  million  and  take  several  years. 

The  corps  doesn't  want  to  commit  to  anything  right  now,  until  it  sees 
what  water  runoff  from  the  snowpack  might  be.  There  should  be  some 
indication  of  that  this  month,  but  we  already  know  upriver  mountain 
snowpack  only  is  about  two-thirds  of  normal. 

The  corps  plans  to  finish  its  study  by  April  18. 

That  study  ought  to  include  the  two  options  most  mentioned,  as  well  as 
others,  perhaps  less  expensive.  That  $76  million  is  a lot  of  money  for  12 
miles  of  pipe. 

"I  know  you  have  the  study  under  way  . . . evaluating  options  and  all  that 
but  this  isn't  far  away,"  Thune  told  the  corps.  "My  gosh,  if  you  have 
people  without  water  ..." 

There's  a real  possibility  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer  there  will  be 
no  safe  drinking  water.  Rebecca  Kidder,  a lawyer  for  the  tribe,  said  that 
could  mean  some  people  will  drink  untreated  water  and  get  sick, 
compounding  the  problem. 

Of  course,  this  isn't  exactly  a new  problem.  It's  simply  reached  the 
flash  point. 

The  corps  already  is  dealing  with  the  drought,  shifting  money  to  handle 
exposed  water  intakes,  control  weeds  on  the  expanding  shoreline, 
maintaining  boat  ramp  access  on  reservoirs  and  preserving  cultural 
resources  uncovered  by  falling  water  levels.  Lake  Oahe,  partly  fed  by  the 
Cheyenne  River,  already  is  28  feet  below  normal,  the  effect  of  six  years 
of  drought. 

All  that  strains  the  corps'  budget.  We  already  know  the  Bush 
administration  is  trying  to  cut  costs  in  many  areas  of  the  federal  budget, 
and  finding  money  each  year  for  other  South  Dakota  water  projects  is  a 
struggle . 

It's  no  secret  where  the  solution  to  this  will  be  found  - in  Congress. 
With  Thune,  with  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson  and  with  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth. 

First,  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  needs,  and  that  probably 
means  temporarily  relocating  the  water  intake  into  deeper  water  of  the 
Cheyenne  River. 

But  then  we've  got  to  take  care  of  long-range  needs,  whether  that  means 
moving  the  intake  to  the  Missouri  River's  main  channel  or  something  else. 
This  isn't  just  some  pork-barrel  public  works  project.  Water  is  life 
itself. 

Thune  and  the  rest  of  our  delegation  have  to  make  that  point  in  Congress 
They  must  make  it  quickly,  and  they  must  make  it  unequivocally. 
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Senate  hears  about  water  problems  in  New  Mexico 
April  6,  2005 

State  Engineer  John  D' Antonio  says  the  federal  government  isn't  involved 
enough  in  negotiating  settlements  to  American  Indian  water  rights  in  New 
Mexico. 

Fie  says  only  one  settlement  with  the  Dicarilla  Apache  Nation  has  been 
reached . 


D'Antonio  says  many  others  are  pending,  including  one  that  has  gone  on 
for  decades. 

He  says  New  Mexico  will  not  succeed  in  negotiations  without  help  from 
the  federal  government. 

D'Antonio  made  his  comments  during  testimony  yesterday  before  the  U-S 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in  Washington,  D-C. 
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Bill  now  includes  landless,  unrecognized  tribes 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

April  5,  2005 

For  too  many  kids,  Indian  Country  is  a place  of  cowboys  and  savages 
living  in  tepees.  State  Rep.  Dohn  McCoy  wants  to  change  that. 

"Misinformation  causes  mistrust,"  said  McCoy,  D-Marysville,  a member  of 
the  Tulalip  Tribes,  who  has  introduced  legislation  to  encourage  school 
districts  to  work  with  local  tribes  to  include  curriculum  about  the 
tribes'  history,  government  and  culture. 

"This  bill  is  a beginning,  to  start  building  relationships  between 
tribes  and  their  local  school  districts  in  delivering  the  appropriate 
history,  and  culture,  and  not  Hollywood's  version,"  McCoy  said. 

The  bill,  SHB1495,  would  give  the  state  Board  of  Education  the  authority 
to  consider  requiring  such  instruction  for  graduation. 

The  bill  also  encourages  the  state  School  Directors'  Association  to 
convene  meetings  of  school  boards  and  tribal  councils  to  form  better 
government-to-government  relationships,  and  work  on  narrowing  the  gap 
between  Indian  and  non-Indian  students'  success  in  school. 

"School  districts  have  had  150  years  to  get  this  into  the  curriculum, 
and  they  haven't  done  it,"  McCoy  said.  "This  will  get  the  tribal 
leadership  and  the  school  boards  to  start  getting  together  and  building 
relationships . " 

The  bill  imposes  no  instructional  mandates  - a concession  McCoy  had  to 
make  to  get  the  bill  moving. 

It  has  passed  the  House  and  is  expected  to  be  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor  soon. 

A provision  has  been  dropped  that  would  have  excluded  tribes  that  are 
not  federally  recognized  or  do  not  have  reservations,  such  as  Seattle's 
Duwamish . 

The  bill  does  include  one  mandate,  requiring  the  School  Directors' 
Association  to  submit  a report  to  the  Legislature  on  school  districts' 
progress . 

"We  will  give  them  a chance  to  do  it  voluntarily,"  McCoy  said.  "And  if 
they  don't,  the  Legislature  will  see  that." 

The  work  some  tribes  already  are  doing  with  local  school  districts  shows 
the  innovative  teaching  - and  learning  - that's  possible,  for  Indian  and 
non-Indian  students. 

When  she  teaches  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  social  studies  at  Hood  Canal 
School  near  Shelton,  Mason  County,  Sally  Brownfield,  a Squaxin  Island 
tribal  member,  offers  for  study  not  only  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  constitutions  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  the 
neighboring  Skokomish  Tribe. 

Elementary-school  students  in  the  district  are  offered  a supplemental 
Native  American  reading  curriculum,  based  on  storybooks  and  lesson  plans 


that  use  the  themes  of  the  canoe,  the  drum,  and  hunting  and  gathering. 

The  curriculum,  created  with  content  donated  by  tribal  artists,  writers 
and  elders,  has  been  popular  with  native  and  non-native  students  and  is 
helping  turn  reading  scores  around. 

At  Chinook  Elementary  in  Auburn,  kids  from  31  tribes  make  up  one  of  the 
highest  percentages  of  Indian  kids  in  any  public  school  in  King  County. 

More  than  65  percent  of  the  fourth-graders  are  reading  at  state-standard 
levels  - up  from  43  percent  the  year  before.  The  school  features  the 
supplemental  Native  American  reading  curriculum  in  an  intensive  after- 
school reading  program  for  native  students. 

The  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  in  Port  Angeles  is  a pioneer  in  partnering 
with  the  local  school  district.  The  collaboration  was  born  of  necessity. 

Frances  Charles,  chairwoman  of  the  tribe,  said  racial  tensions  among 
kids  at  school  sparked  tribal  youth  to  work  with  their  Tribal  Council  to 
reach  out  to  the  school  district,  inviting  teachers,  principals  and 
community  leaders  to  a potlatch  with  tribal  schoolchildren. 

"We  had  it  here  at  our  tribal  facility,  and  we  turned  the  floor  over  to 
our  youth,"  Charles  said. 

A tradition  was  born:  The  tribe  convened  its  ninth  annual  potlatch  last 
month,  with  teachers,  principals,  school  administrators.  Tribal  Council 
and  City  Council  members  and  the  mayor  sharing  the  same  tables  to 
celebrate  the  responsibility  they  share  for  the  kids  in  the  public-school 
system. 

Lower  Elwa  tribal  member  lamie  Valadez  - named  Teacher  of  the  Year  this 
week  by  the  Washington  State  Indian  Education  Association  - began  teaching 
Klallam  language  at  Port  Angeles  High  in  1999.  Klallam  is  just  one  of 
several  languages  public-school  students  can  take  to  fulfill  their  world- 
language  requirement  to  graduate. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  the  tribe  also  is  creating  for  the  local 
public-school  system  nine  units  with  10  lessons  each  for  third-  and 
eighth-graders  on  local  tribal  cultural  and  history. 

While  not  a cure-all  for  social  ills,  bringing  solid,  accurate 
instruction  about  local  tribal  history  and  culture  into  the  schools  is 
working,  Valadez  said. 

Statewide,  Indian  student  performance  on  standardized  tests  is  improving. 

The  number  of  students  achieving  the  state  standard  on  math  went  up  from 
14  percent  to  42  percent  between  1997-98  and  2003-04. 

The  percentage  of  fourth-grade  Indian  students  meeting  the  state 
standard  in  reading  rose  from  33  percent  to  59  percent  during  the  same 
period . 

"Things  still  happen,  kids  still  get  lost  in  the  cracks,  there  are  still 
problems.  But  we  have  in  place  more  of  an  infrastructure  to  help  kids  be 
successful,"  Valadez  said.  "I  believe  it  is  making  a difference." 

Building  a relationship  between  the  tribe  and  the  school  district  is  the 
key,  Charles  said.  "Working  together  is  the  first  step." 

Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
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Teaching  native  culture 
By  KEITH  EDWARDS 
Staff  Writer 
April  5,  2005 

AUGUSTA  - About  a year  ago,  Rebecca  Sockbeson's  daughter  came  home  from 
elementary  school  and  described  her  day. 


Her  classmates  had  played  a game  called  "kill  the  Indians." 

The  girl  - like  her  mother  a member  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  - knew  enough 
not  to  play  along.  She  even  had  an  explanation  for  her  classmates'  game, 
in  which  students  designated  as  pirates  pretended  to  chase  and  then  kill 
students  designated  as  Indians. 

"'Momma,  they  just  don't  know  enough  about  us.  That's  why  they  want  to 
kill  us, ' " Sockbeson  said  her  daughter,  lulia,  told  her  that  day. 

Sockbeson,  director  of  multicultural  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Maine,  related  her  daughter's  story  to  a gathering  of  Maine 
social-studies  teachers  Monday  in  a workshop  meant  to  convey  the 
importance  of  the  state's  new  requirement  that  schools  teach  students 
about  the  Wabanaki  people  and  the  history  of  Native  Americans. 

Their  history  includes  a time  when  the  governing  white  people  issued 
bounties  on  scalps  of  Penobscot  men,  women  and  children. 

"When  this  happened  at  my  daughter's  school,  I explained  to  her:  One 
time,  this  was  a real  game,"  Sockbeson  told  the  gathering  of  teachers, 
many  of  whom  reacted  with  surprise  when  told  of  government-sponsored 
bounties  on  Indians. 

LD  291,  "An  Act  to  Require  Teaching  Maine  Native  American  History  and 
Culture  in  Maine's  Schools,"  was  passed  in  2001  and  a special  commission. 
The  Wabanaki  Studies  Commission,  recently  issued  a report  in  an  effort  to 
help  schools  begin  complying  with  the  act. 

The  Wabanaki  people  include  the  Passamaquoddy,  Penobscot,  Maliseet  and 
Micmac  tribes. 

The  state  Department  of  Education  will  make  exceptions  to  the  new 
requirement  if  schools  can  show  they  do  not  have  enough  funding  to  bring 
such  lessons  to  their  classrooms. 

In  a February  letter  to  Maine  schools.  Commissioner  of  Education  Susan 
Gendron  said  Wabanaki  studies  is  not  a course  itself,  but  should  be 
integrated  into  other  courses  at  multiple  grade  levels. 

Richmond  resident  Donna  Loring  - former  representative  for  the  tribes  in 
the  Maine  Legislature  and  the  driving  force  behind  LD  291  - said  the  bill 
is  the  nation's  most  innovative  and  comprehensive  legislation  on  the 
teaching  of  native  American  history. 

Maureen  Smith  - director  of  Native  American  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Maine  and  chairwoman  of  the  Wabanaki  Studies  Commission  - said  some  lesson 
plans  are  available  now  and  others  are  being  developed. 

Teachers  at  the  annual  Maine  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  conference, 
held  at  the  Augusta  Civic  Center,  received  a thick  packet  of  suggested 
lesson  plans. 

Smith  encouraged  teachers  to  be  bold  as  the  curriculum  develops,  even 
though  it  may  be  new  to  many  of  them. 

"As  educators,  I know  you're  struggling  with  this,"  she  said.  "We're  so 
fearful  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  we're  almost  driven  to  paralysis.  It's 
hard.  I find  it  difficult  to  explain  to  my  own  grandson  what  it  means  to 
be  Indian  today.  But  as  we  all  learn,  we  convey  it  to  our  students.  That's 
what  teaching  is  all  about." 

Keith  Edwards  - 621-5647 
kedwards@centralmaine.com 
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USDA  Offers  Tribal  and  Asian  Pacific  Islander  Scholarships 
Press  Release  Source:  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service 
- Applications  Accepted  April  4 Through  May  13,  2005 
April  6,  2005 


WASHINGTON,  April  6 /PRNewswire/  --  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  Chief  Bruce  Knight  today 
announced  that  the  2005  Asian  Pacific  Islander  (API)  Scholars  Program  and 
the  new  Tribal  Scholars  Program  application  period  is  April  4 through  May 
13,  2005. 

"These  scholarship  opportunities  strengthen  the  conservation  partnership 
with  state  colleges  and  land-grant  institutions  and  help  attract 
outstanding  students  from  underrepresented  groups  to  pursue  careers  in 
agriculture  and  natural  resource  sciences,"  said  Knight.  "Workforce 
planning  and  scholarship  programs  help  create  a more  effective  government 
by  providing  the  tools  and  experience  these  students  need  to  perform  at 
high  levels  and  become  quality  employees." 

This  is  the  first  year  of  the  Tribal  Scholars  Program,  which  was  created 
to  help  the  agency  accomplish  its  workforce  diversity  goals  and  improve 
interaction  with  tribal  partners  and  customers.  Five  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  who  are  seeking  a degree  in  agriculture  or 
related  natural  resource  sciences  at  a 1994  tribal  land-grant  institution. 
There  are  34  tribal  colleges  and  universities  nationwide. 

The  API  Scholars  Program  awarded  five  scholarships  last  year  and  will 
offer  five  in  2005.  The  program  is  open  to  U.S.  citizens  at  universities 
with  high  percentages  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  students  in  California 
Hawaii,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Both  scholarship  programs  provide  full  tuition,  employment,  employee 
benefits,  fees,  books,  use  of  a personal  computer  and  software  while  on 
scholarship  and  room  and  board  each  year  for  up  to  four  years.  In  addition 
to  general  eligibility  criteria,  each  scholarship  may  have  unique  features 
due  to  differences  in  the  target  institutions  or  communities. 

NRCS  also  participates  in  two  USDA-sponsored  scholarship  programs:  the 
USDA/1890  National  Scholars  Program  for  students  planning  to  attend  an 
1890  Historically  Black  Land  Grant  Institution  and  major  in  agriculture  or 
natural  resource  related  studies;  and  the  Public  Service  Leaders 
Scholarship,  which  is  a collaborative  effort  between  USDA,  the  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Hispanic  College  Fund, 

Inc . 

Detailed  information  on  the  Tribal  and  API  scholars  programs  is  on  the 
Web  at  http://www.nrcs.usda.gov/feature/scholarships  or  from  Larry  Holmes, 
NRCS  Outreach  Division  Director,  at  301-504-2229  or  larry.holmes2@usda.gov 
Information  on  the  USDA/1890  National  Scholars  Program  is  at 
http://1890Scholars.program.usda.gov  . Information  on  the  Public  Service 
Leaders  Scholarship  is  at  http://www.hsi.usda.gov/Scholars/main.htm  . 
Copyright  c.  2005  PR  Newswire.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Schools  fail  to  meet  Indians'  needs,  says  educator 
Jennifer  Larson 
The  Desert  Sun 
April  7,  2005 

There  may  not  be  as  many  Native  American  students  as  Latino  students  in 
California's  schools,  but  many  California  Indians  believe  those  students' 
needs  are  not  being  met. 

Associate  professor  Joely  De  La  Torre  of  California  State  University, 

San  Bernardino,  says  California  Indians  and  the  educational  community  need 
to  work  together  to  cure  shortcomings  in  education  that  have  shortchanged 
Indian  students. 

"Public  education  has  really  done  a disservice  to  American  Indians,"  she 


told  a group  of  Coachella  Valley  educators  and  others  affiliated  with  the 
Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  during  a luncheon  Wednesday  in  Palm 
Springs . 

The  tribe  agrees  that  something  needs  to  be  done.  It  recently  started  a 
new  tutoring  service  as  part  of  its  tribal  family  services  program, 
modeling  it  after  a similar  program  run  by  the  Morongo  Band  of  Mission 
Indians . 

"We  can  help  the  children  (with  school),"  said  George  Robinson,  director 
of  Tribal  Family  Services.  "If  there  are  other  issues  for  why  the  child  is 
in  tutoring  we  can  offer  our  other  services." 

De  La  Torre  noted  that  a recent  Harvard  University  study  showed  high 
dropout  rates  among  black  and  Latino  students  in  California.  The 
graduation  rates  are  60  percent  for  Latino  students  and  56.6  percent  for 
African-Americans . 

But  they're  not  the  only  ones  with  graduation  rates  that  need  drastic 
improvement,  she  said.  California  Indian  students  have  a high  school 
graduation  rate  of  only  52  percent. 

"To  me,  these  numbers  are  horrific,"  she  said.  "We  need  to  deal  with 
this  issue  and  deal  with  it  aggressively." 

De  La  Torre  called  for  the  community  to  dissolve  lingering  stereotypes 
of  Indians  and  promote  more  authentic  images.  She  also  said  she  believes 
that  the  tribes  and  the  educational  community  should  work  together  to 
change  textbooks  or  portions  of  the  curriculum  that  contain  negative  and 
incorrect  images  of  Indians. 

Moraino  Patencio,  a member  of  the  Agua  Caliente  tribe,  agreed  that  it's 
important  to  emphasize  education  to  young  Indian  students  and  how 
education  played  a crucial  role  in  their  tribe's  history  and  evolution. 

"Make  it  culturally  relevant  for  our  Indian  children  to  understand  where 
they  fit  in,"  he  explained. 

Local  educators  said  that  they  are  willing  to  collaborate  and  do  what 
they  can. 

Palm  Springs  Unified  School  District  Superintendent  Michael  Sellwood 
said  that  his  school  district  will  work  with  the  tribes  to  help  those 
students  who  might  otherwise  fall  through  the  cracks. 

"We  will  accept  the  challenge,"  he  said. 

The  vast  majority  of  students  in  the  Coachella  Valley  Unified  School 
District  are  Latino,  but  the  district  also  has  a number  of  students  from 
the  Torres-Martinez  Band  of  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians,  according  to 
superintendent  Tut  Pensis. 

He  agreed  with  Sellwood  that  collaboration  is  key  to  improvement. 

"I  think  it's  the  only  way  it's  going  to  happen,"  he  said. 

But  Sellwood  pointed  out  that  the  state's  role  in  the  public  education 
system  may  present  a few  obstacles. 

For  example,  Sellwood  said,  the  state  dictates  what  textbooks  school 
districts  can  buy  - that  is,  if  they  want  to  pay  for  them  with  state  funds. 
That  limits  what  the  local  educational  community  can  do  to  alter  the 
textbooks  that  they  use. 

Tony  Signoret,  principal  of  Cathedral  City  Elementary,  acknowledged  that 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  refine  the  curriculum  but  said  there  are  other 
ways  to  identify  and  reach  children  who  need  help. 

"We're  in  it  for  the  kids,  so  we're  willing  to  do  anything,"  he  said. 

Principal  Renee  Loewen  has  a number  of  Native  American  students  who 
attend  her  school,  Cahuilla  Elementary  School  in  Palm  Springs.  She  praised 
the  Agua  Caliente  tutoring  program  as  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

"Already  my  school  has  seen  an  impact,"  she  said. 

Yolanda  Robledo,  education  facilitator  with  tribal  family  services,  has 
been  tutoring  a fifth-grader  from  Cahuilla  Elementary  with  great  success. 

Loewen  said  she  plans  to  contact  Robledo  again  when  her  Indian  students 
can  benefit  from  some  extra  help. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Utilizing  song  and  film  to  teach  Hopi  language 
By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 

FLAGSTAFF  - Thanks  to  an  unlikely  partnership  and  the  blending  of  modern 
media,  Hopi  youngsters,  families  and  teachers  have  yet  another  teaching 
tool  to  preserve  traditional  culture  and  language.  Ferrell  Secakuku  and 
Anita  Poleahla  have  produced  a popular  CD  called  "Learning  Through  Hopi 
Songs . " 

"We  wanted  to  inspire  younger  children,  to  provide  a way  for  them  to 
hear  the  words,  to  put  themselves  into  the  Hopi  language,  to  bring  them 
back  to  speaking  Hopi,"  Secakuku  said.  "We  are  working  uphill  - it's  a 
challenge  to  bring  back  the  Hopi  language." 

This  is  important  to  Secakuku  and  Poleahla.  Like  all  native  cultures, 
the  Hopi  language  is  the  root  of  Hopi  culture  and  life,  Secakuku  insisted. 

Secakuku,  a former  Hopi  Tribal  Chairman,  met  Natasa  Garic  in  a graduate 
level  anthropology  class  at  Northern  Arizona  University.  Garic,  a 
Serbian/Croatian  from  Slovenia,  is  an  international  student  in  the 
Anthropology  Department.  She  is  fluent  in  English  and  Croatian,  and  speaks 
Italian  and  German. 

Garic  is  a 2002  graduate  of  NAU,  majoring  in  cultural  anthropology.  She 
said  she  has  always  been  interested  in  ancient  cultures  and  native  people. 
She  originally  came  to  Arizona  to  study  the  Navajo  and  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Hopi.  A professional  volleyball  player,  Garic  is  passionate  about 
archaeology,  petroglyphs  and  the  tracing  of  migration  patterns. 

Garic' s interest  in  Hopi  culture  led  Secakuku  and  Poleahla  to  invite 
Garic  to  illustrate  a song  from  their  CD. 

Garic  presented  the  finished  product,  "Hopi  Maidenhood  Ceremony,"  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  17  during  a colloquia  at  the  Anthropology  Department, 
where  Secakuku  and  Poleahla  joined  her. 

A self -described  applied  anthropologist,  Garic  told  the  gathering  that 
the  intention  of  her  work  is  to  prove  that  "there  are  other  ways  to  do 
anthropology. " 

"I  thought  this  would  be  a good  way  to  inspire  the  younger  generation  - 
along  with  their  parents  and  grandparents,"  Secakuku  said. 

Garic,  Secakuku  and  Poleahla  chose  the  Hopi  maidenhood  ceremony, 
deciding  to  bring  the  experience  into  Hopi  homes  and  classrooms.  This 
would  allow  children  who  might  not  otherwise  view  the  ceremony  to  share 
the  experience.  Rather  than  filming  video  footage  of  the  ceremony,  Garic 
decided  to  use  still  photographs. 

Garic  began  the  presentation  by  explaining  to  fellow  students  and 
faculty  members  that  traditional  Hopi  education  is  much  different  from 
that  of  the  western  world. 

"On  Hopi,  there  are  different  ways  of  education.  Girls  learn  how  to 
grind  corn  and  how  to  cook  traditional  foods,"  Garic  said.  "The  men  and 
boys  meet  together  in  the  kivas  during  the  winter  for  lessons.  In  this  way 
they  learn  respect  for  tribal  elders." 

Garic  went  on  to  explain  that  the  learning  style  of  Native  American 
youth  is  experiential,  and  that  culturally  based,  active  experiences  help 
engage  their  interest. 

"If  you've  never  been  to  Hopi,  let  me  tell  you,  the  world  there  is  not 
the  same.  The  pace  is  different,"  Garic  said.  "The  people  hold  a different 
philosophy  of  life." 

Garic  described  the  journey  of  a young  girl  becoming  a maiden,  learning 
to  make  traditional  foods  like  piki  bread  and  somiviki,  and  the  butterfly 
whorl  hairstyle  announcing  the  young  woman's  new  status.  She  shared  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  maiden's  ritual  and  social  roles,  of  receiving 
gifts  of  cornmeal  and  valuable  advice  for  moving  into  adulthood. 

"I  wanted  children  to  associate  the  words  of  the  song  with  the  pictures. 


I wanted  historic  photos  to  represent  cultural  continuity/'  Garic  said.  "I 
tried  to  make  it  about  the  young  woman  represented  in  the  pictures,  and 
about  her  family.  I hope  that  the  experience  [of  viewing  the  presentation] 
will  spark  an  interest  in  other  cultural  roles." 

As  the  chant  of  Poleahla  and  Secakuku  pulsed  resonantly,  viewers  were 
treated  to  a slideshow  of  vignettes  of  Hopi  life  - of  the  family  of  a 
young  woman  entering  her  maidenhood.  The  photographs  were  compelling, 
moving  through  vistas  of  skyline  beyond  the  edge  of  ancient  villages, 
historic  photos,  family  gatherings  and  corn  plants. 

So  far  the  audience  of  the  film  has  primarily  been  school  children,  as 
well  as  a showing  to  teachers  at  the  summer  session  of  Hopi  Day  School. 
Garic  agrees  with  Poleahla  and  Secakuku  that  this  medium  is  a great  way  to 
teach,  but  she  believes  that  the  youth  themselves  can  bring  their  own 
productions  to  life. 

"Kids  today  have  learned  the  technology,"  she  said. 

Poleahla,  the  Hopi  Language  teacher  at  Hopi  Dr/Sr  High  School,  describes 
herself  at  the  "grassroots"  level  of  technology. 

"Forget  about  housework,"  she  laughed.  "This  isn't  really  work,  this  is 
fun . " 

Songs  from  "Learning  Through  Hopi  Songs"  has  received  a lot  of  play  in 
northern  Arizona.  "We  hear  the  songs  everywhere,"  Poleahla  said.  "We  hear 
them  on  the  radio,  students  are  singing  them." 

"We  are  working  on  teaching  material  to  accompany  these  songs.  We  are  so 
fortunate  to  have  Natasa  to  do  this  for  us.  This  has  been  a new  learning 
experience,"  Poleahla  said. 

Secakuku  and  Poleahla 's  audience  is  asking  for  the  next  CD  - and  it  is 
in  the  works.  Entitled  "Teaching  Through  Hopi  Songs,"  fans  of  this  duo  can 
expect  to  see  this  new  CD  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
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Young  American  Indians  strive  to  maintain  traditional  culture 
April  11,  2005 

EAGLE  BUTTE,  S.D.  (AP)  - When  Emanuel  Red  Bear  and  his  friends  wanted  to 
learn  the  traditional  songs  of  the  Lakota  Sioux,  they  turned  to  76-year- 
old  Burdell  Blue  Arm  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Lakota  culture. 

"We  were  thinking  about  singing  some  songs,  and  Burdell  said,  'Let's 
sing  some  old  songs,  traditional  songs,"'  said  Red  Bear,  who  lives  in 
Eagle  Butte  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation. 

Along  with  Blue  Arm  and  his  nephews.  Red  Bear  began  a traditional  drum 
group  called  "Wakpa  Waste,"  pronounced  WALK-pah  WASH-tay,  Lakota  for  "Good 
River."  That  is  also  how  the  tribe  refers  to  its  namesake,  the  Cheyenne 
River . 

"We  try  to  sing  the  older  songs  (so)  that  the  people  will  hear,"  Red 
Bear  said. 

But  preserving  those  songs,  and  American  Indian  culture  in  general,  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  as  tribal  elders  pass  away.  For  example. 
Blue  Arm  lives  in  a nursing  home  in  Mobridge,  more  than  80  miles  from 
Eagle  Butte.  He  is  in  the  early  stages  of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  is 
beginning  to  lose  his  memory. 

"That's  the  way  my  mind  is  - I forget  now  and  then,"  Blue  Arm  said. 

As  his  memory  fades,  the  tribe  loses  one  of  its  most  important  resources. 

"Burdell  is  a living  library  of  Lakota  music,"  said  his  nephew,  Steve 
Emery,  a member  of  Wakpa  Waste  and  a lawyer  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

For  Red  Bear,  who  teaches  Lakota  language  and  culture  to  students  in 


Eagle  Butte,  keeping  younger  Indians  interested  in  the  ways  of  their 
people  is  a challenge.  Many  just  don't  care  to  learn  the  ways  of  their 
ancestors  because  of  the  allure  of  contemporary  American  culture,  he  said. 

"We  have  more  influences  of  the  modern  society.  Gangs,  television, 
alcohol  and  drugs  - everything's  right  here,"  Red  Bear  said. 

"We  live  in  two  worlds,  the  Lakota  world  and  the  non-Indian  world." 

The  Cheyenne  River  tribe  passed  an  ordinance  in  1993  requiring  that 
Lakota  language  and  culture  be  taught  in  reservation  classrooms.  But  it  is 
a struggle  to  capture  students'  interest.  Red  Bear  said. 

"We  have  people,  our  own  tribal  members,  who  are  ashamed  to  be  (Lakota), 
and  they  don't  want  to  learn  the  language,"  he  said.  "It's  sad  to  see." 

Another  problem  are  the  differences  in  dialects  between  tribes.  Red  Bear 
said.  The  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  tribes  all 
have  different  ways  of  referring  to  things  and  there  are  specific  endings 
indicating  the  gender  of  the  speaker.  That  means  it's  nearly  impossible  to 
reach  a consensus  on  what  needs  to  be  taught,  he  said. 

"We're  standing  in  one  place  spinning  our  wheels,  arguing  about  who's 
right  and  who's  wrong,  and  in  the  meantime  we're  losing  our  language,"  Red 
Bear  said. 

But  there  is  hope. 

Red  Bear  grew  up  speaking  Lakota  at  home,  and  said  learning  such 
everyday  phrases  as  "brush  your  teeth"  and  "go  play"  is  crucial  to  saving 
the  language.  In  outlying  areas  of  the  reservation,  away  from  towns  such 
as  Eagle  Butte,  there  are  still  families  that  speak  Lakota  at  home,  he 
said.  Encouraging  them  to  keep  that  up  will  help  preserve  the  Lakota  way. 
Red  Bear  said. 

"We  still  have  a chance  if  we  get  the  ones  that  live  in  the  outlying 
districts,"  he  said. 

In  addition.  Red  Bear  and  others  are  spearheading  projects  such  as  a 
Lakota  language  immersion  camp  at  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation,  which 
will  be  held  for  the  second  time  this  summer.  Sponsored  by  the  tribe.  Si 
Tanka  University  and  a bilingual  education  program,  it  involves  language 
classes  and  instruction  in  such  cultural  activities  as  erecting  tipis.  The 
campers,  mainly  college  students,  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  tribe. 

Drum  groups  like  Wakpa  Waste  also  help  by  keeping  people  familiar  with 
the  older  songs  and  exposing  new  people  to  them.  Red  Bear  said.  During  the 
2005  legislative  session,  Wakpa  Waste  took  a drum  to  Pierre  and  sang  in 
the  South  Dakota  Capitol  rotunda  before  a crowd  that  included  lawmakers 
and  Gov.  Mike  Rounds. 

For  Blue  Arm,  the  efforts  of  people  like  Red  Bear  and  his  nephews  to 
learn  - and  preserve  - the  Lakota  way  are  a beacon  of  hope. 

"It  means  something  that  they  can  speak  the  language.  Maybe  God  is 
helping  us,"  Blue  Arm  said. 
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Expertise,  funds  limit  tribal  lands'  energy  push 

By  Steve  Raabe 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

April  7,  2005 

Oil  and  gas  on  tribal  lands  could  be  a key  source  of  U.S.  energy 
supplies  - if  the  capital  can  be  found  to  unlock  them. 

"Tribes  have  some  really  excellent  energy  resources  waiting  to  be 
developed,"  said  former  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado. 


"They  can  really  be  in  the  driver's  seat." 

Yet  only  25  percent  of  known  oil  and  gas  reserves  on  American  Indian 
lands  have  been  tapped,  their  development  hindered  by  a lack  of  financing 
and  technical  expertise,  Campbell  and  other  analysts  said. 

Campbell  retired  from  the  Senate  last  year  and  now  works  as  an  Indian 
affairs  adviser  for  the  Washington  law  firm  Holland  & Knight.  He  is 
scheduled  to  speak  today  at  a Las  Vegas  conference  titled  "Tribal  Energy 
in  the  Southwest." 

American  Indian  land  is  estimated  to  include  10  percent  of  U.S.  energy 
resources,  including  30  percent  of  the  West's  known  coal  reserves  and  10 
percent  of  the  onshore  natural-gas  deposits. 

"There  are  a lot  of  resources  and  a lot  of  potential,"  said  Tom  Acker, 
an  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  Northern  Arizona 
University  who  has  worked  with  several  tribes  on  energy  development.  "It 
could  really  help  a lot  of  these  tribes." 

But  American  Indian  energy  development  is  hampered  by  two  issues, 
according  to  Acker:  a lack  of  technical  expertise  and  a shortage  of 
investment  capital. 

Some  tribes  have  used  casino  profits  to  finance  startup  energy 
initiatives,  he  said. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe  in  South  Dakota  spent  $1.2  million  to  erect  a 
utility-scale  wind  turbine  near  the  reservation's  casino.  It  now  is 
planning  a 30-megawatt  wind  farm  with  18  wind  turbines  that  are  expected 
to  go  online  in  January. 

Tribal  officials  said  they  believe  selling  wind  power  will  be  more 
lucrative  and  more  reliable  than  casino  revenues. 

The  Southern  Utes  of  Colorado  have  been  a leader  in  natural-gas 
development . 

The  tribe  in  the  1980s  had  received  a trickle  of  revenue  from  royalties 
paid  by  companies  drilling  for  natural  gas  on  the  Southern  Ute  reservation. 

In  1992,  it  launched  its  own  gas  production  company.  Red  Willow,  which 
has  become  a model  for  tribal  energy  development. 

"If  we  can  get  these  productive  resources  put  to  work,"  Campbell  said, 

"it  would  be  great  for  the  reservations  and  great  for  the  country  as  a 
whole . " 

Staff  writer  Steve  Raabe  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1948 
or  sraabe@denverpost.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Area  tribes  meeting  on  health  issues 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  7,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  and  other  Southwestern  tribes  are  meeting 
this  week  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  their 
annual  tribal  consultation  sessions. 

Obesity,  federal  funding,  and  self-determined  health  care  are  among  some 
of  the  Navajo  Nation's  priorities. 

The  tribe's  top  health  care  officials,  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service, 
and  members  of  the  Health  and  Social  Services  Committee  have  worked  over 
the  past  few  months  to  come  up  with  a priority  list. 

The  Inter-governmental  Relations  Committee  approved  the  Navajo  Nation's 
position  paper  on  Monday  and  appointed  Anselm  Roanhorse  Dr.,  director  of 
the  Navajo  Nation's  Division  of  Health,  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  tribe 
during  the  upcoming  consultation  sessions. 


Through  these  consultation  sessions,  now  in  their  seventh  year,  tribes 
have  a bigger  input  in  how  federal  health  care  dollars  are  spent. 

The  consultation  sessions,  the  position  paper  stated,  results  in 
improved  communication  between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  tribes  and  increases  opportunities  to  partner  with  federal 
agencies  and  surround  state  health  departments. 

Since  a report  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  shed  light  on 
gross  health  care  disparities  between  Native  American  tribes  and  other 
races,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  pushed  harder  for  increased  federal  funding. 

"Federal  funding  has  not  kept  pace  with  factors  such  as  the  rising  costs 
of  health  care,  increasing  costs  of  pharmaceuticals,  and  competitive 
salaries  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified  health  care 
professionals,"  the  paper  stated. 

The  lack  of  federal  funding  has  spurred  the  Navajo  Nation  to  add  the 
following  to  its  list  of  priorities: 

During  1996  through  1998,  an  annual  average  of  152  fatalities  and  509 
hospitalizations  occurred  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Unintentional  injury  is 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among  Navajos  ages  1 years  old  through  54  years 
old.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  requesting  support  of  its  trauma  system 
development  to  reduce  fatalities. 

Obesity  in  Navajo  children  has  tripled  in  the  past  20  years.  The  Navajo 
Nation  is  requesting  support  on  school  nutrition  programs  and  government 
intervention  to  reduce  cost  of  sugar-free  drinks. 

Medicare  Drug  Cards  can  save  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service  more  than 
half  a million  dollars  each  year,  money  that  can  be  used  elsewhere.  The 
Navajo  Nation  is  requesting  more  training  to  implement  the  service. 

The  national  tribal  consultation  meeting  to  formulate  the  2007  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  will  be  held  in  May. 

- To  contact  reporter  Pam  Dempsey  call  (505)  879-1707 
or  email  pamelagdempsey@msn.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Cobell  presented  with  national  leadership  award 
April  11,  2005 

Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackeet  Nation  of  Montana  who  has  led  a 
nine-year  long  court  fight  to  force  the  federal  government  to  give 
individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries  a full  accounting  of  their  holdings, 
has  been  honored  by  The  National  Neighborhood  Coalition. 

"We  are  proud  to  salute  Elouise  Cobell  for  her  commitment  to  communities 
that  have  been  robbed  of  their  most  vital  assets,"  said  Anne  Pasmanick, 
executive  director  of  coalition,  an  organization  that  advocate  for  low- 
income  people  and  neighborhoods. 

Cobell  directs  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  Fund  in  Montana  and  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  Cobell  vs.  Norton,  a class  action  lawsuit  that  seeks  to  hold 
the  federal  government  accountable  for  lands  and  monies  it  held  in  trust 
for  500,000  individual  Indians. 

Citing  Cobell's  fight  to  help  Indians  recover  their  lost  assets,  the  NNC 
presented  the  Browning,  Mt.,  resident  with  The  Pablo  Eisenberg  Award  for 
Neighborhood  Leadership  at  a reception  on  April  7. 

Cobell's  leadership  has  guided  half  a million  Native  Americans  in  their 
quest  for  accountability  from  the  federal  government,  the  NNC  said.  "A 
banker  and  activist,  Elouise  Cobell  defies  stereotypes  and  fills  both 
roles  with  equanimity  and  enthusiasm,"  said  Pasmanick. 

The  National  Neighborhood  Coalition  (NNC)  was  founded  in  1979  as  the 
national  voice  for  neighborhoods.  We  provide  common  ground  for  the 


nation's  leading  advocates  for  lower-income  neighborhoods.  NNC  is  where 
national  and  local  leaders  come  together  to  generate  the  resources,  public 
policies  and  solution-oriented  strategies  that  strengthen  and  sustain 
neighborhoods . 

NNC's  Annual  National  and  Neighborhood  Leadership  Awards  Reception  was 
sponsored  by  Freddie  Mac,  as  well  as,  Citigroup,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  and  Bank  of  America. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Tony  Montana 
By  THOMAS  GOLTZ 
April  7,  2005;  Page  A15 

HELENA,  Montana  - Tribal  flags  billowed  next  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  smell  of  burning  sweetgrass  hung  in  the  air,  and  the  drumbeat  from  a 
half-dozen  tom-toms  was  a tad  insistent.  Scores  of  Native  American  tribal 
members  dressed  in  full  war  bonnets  and  chest-length  braids  intoned  powwow 
tunes  while  modern-day  cowboys  and  cowgirls,  decked  out  in  rented  tuxedos 
and  full-length  gowns,  bounced  like  pogo  sticks  in  a traditional  Native 
American  victory  dance. 

A loopy  "re-enactment"  of  the  past  by  some  society  of  weird  history 
buffs?  Plausible,  but  incorrect.  It  was,  in  fact,  freshman  governor  Brian 
Schweitzer's  inaugural  ball,  on  Feb.  12.  Even  while  Democrats  across  the 
country  were  licking  their  wounds  from  November's  crushing  presidential 
defeat,  there  was  celebration  in  Montana. 

Not  only  had  the  citizens  of  the  nation's  fourth  largest  state  elected  a 
Democratic  candidate  as  governor  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  they'd 
also  rolled  back  GOP  dominance  to  a 50-50  split  in  the  state  House,  taken 
a 27-23  majority  in  the  Senate,  filled  virtually  every  position  of  real 
authority  in  the  state's  higher  offices  with  Democrats,  and  defeated 
referendums  on  re-allowing  cyanide  leaching  in  mining  (despite  millions  of 
dollars  of  industry  lobbying  money  promoting  the  idea)  while  approving  of 
the  medical  use  of  marijuana. 

The  only  victories  of  consequence  for  the  GOP  were  the  re-election  of 
Republican  Denny  Rehberg  to  our  state's  single  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  passing  of  an  amendment  that  defined  marriage  to 
be  a contract  made  exclusively  between  a man  and  woman.  Oh,  and  the  re- 
election  of  President  Bush. 

Red,  blue  or  purple  - color-coding  Montana's  patterns  of  voting  is  just 
too  simplistic,  and  Brian  Schweitzer  fits  the  non-conformist  mold  to  a T. 

A prosperous  farmer/rancher  from  the  area  of  Whitefish  in  the  tony 
Flathead  Valley  country,  Mr.  Schweitzer  cultivates  a well-spoken,  gun- 
owning, dog-loving,  native-ritual-doing,  shot-of-whiskey-drinking  true- 
west  style  somewhere  between  that  of  Jeanette  Rankin  (a  famously  antiwar 
liberal  Republican  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  before  women's  suffrage 
was  passed)  and  Mike  Mansfield  (the  conservative  Democrat  senator  and 
former  ambassador  to  Japan  whose  voting  record,  taken  as  a whole,  was  more 
liberal  than  that  of  George  McGovern). 

After  taking  degrees  in  agro-science  from  Montana  State  and  then 
Colorado  State,  Mr.  Schweitzer  shipped  off  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya  to 
work  on  agro-irrigation  projects  for  almost  a decade,  learning  functional 
Arabic  in  the  process.  His  first  stab  at  major  public  office  came  in  2000, 
when  he  made  a surprisingly  serious  run  from  nowhere  against  the  seemingly 
unassailable  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  a man  whose  local  ratings  seem  to  go  up 
with  every  gaffe  reported  in  the  D.C.  press  and  who  has,  in  the  words  of 


former  Montana  Congressman  Pat  Williams,  "brought  home  more  money  to 
Montana  than  any  other  politician  in  state  history." 

The  decision  to  run  for  governor  was  Mr.  Schweitzer's  next  obvious 
choice.  Following  a long  reign  in  office.  Republican  Marc  Racicot  termed- 
out  in  2000  with  a phenomenally  high  popularity  rating,  only  to  fall  foul 
of  the  electorate  thanks  to  his  association  with  the  Enron  scandal  and  the 
highly  unpopular  energy  deregulation  that  has  seen  power  bills  almost 
double  for  Montana  homeowners.  His  chosen  successor  was  his  lieutenant 
governor,  ludy  Martz,  but  she  was  almost  a lame-duck  before  she  took 
office,  and  wisely  chose  not  to  run  for  a second  term  and  face  certain 
defeat.  Mr.  Schweitzer,  meanwhile,  selected  a running  mate  from  across  the 
aisle  in  Republican  state  senator  lohn  Bohlinger.  The  pair  swept  into 
office  on  a bipartisan  ticket,  leaving  diehard  Republican  stalwarts 
reeling  from  their  electoral  defeat  in  Montana  even  while  the  national 
party  claimed  landslide  after  landslide. 

So  now  it  is  hardball  time  in  Helena.  Possibly  goaded  on  by  the  GOP 
national  leadership  who  fear  a young  star  rising  in  the  West,  local 
Republicans  are  seeking  revenge. 

Schweitzer-backed  proposed  laws  designed  to  lure  more  Hollywood  pictures 
to  Montana  by  providing  guaranteed  rebates  for  money  spent  in-state,  and 
another  to  raise  an  extra  $20  million  in  taxes  by  conditioning  who  can  and 
cannot  sell  real-estate  in  Montana's  hot  property  market,  seemed  a sure 
thing  until  GOP  state  senators  stalled  the  bills  in  committee.  When  he 
confronted  the  lawmakers,  the  meeting  was  described  by  a GOP  e-brief  blog 
as  "Mount  Saint  Schweitzer  Blows  His  Top"  in  an  outburst  akin  to  a "10- 
year-old's  temper  tantrum."  Mr.  Schweitzer  was  "an  immature,  egomaniacal 
control-freak  who  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  there's  some  actual 
work  that  accompanies  the  title  of  governor."  (The  movie  bill  ultimately 
passed . ) 

Adding  fuel  to  the  partisan  fire  is  Mr.  Schweitzer's  request  to  recall 
some  of  the  Montana  National  Guard  and  its  water-bomb  helicopters  from 
Iraq  in  order  to  cope  with  the  anticipated  Summer-from-Hell  fire  season 
due  to  an  eight-year  drought  in  the  state.  This  has  been  cast  by  the  GOP 
as  an  expression  of  anti-war  sentiment. 

How  all  this  sorts  itself  out  over  the  short  term  is  anybody's  guess, 
but  Mount  St.  Schweitzer  is  certainly  stirring  things  up  - from  driving 
himself  around  the  state  with  his  pet  dog,  lag,  to  flying  the  tribal  flags 
of  the  seven  Native  American  Indian  reservations  in  Montana  in  rotation 
above  the  rotunda  in  the  capital,  a unique  symbol  of  the  governor's 
maverick  streak. 

That  streak  came  to  the  fore  at  the  annual  state  governors'  meeting  at 
the  White  House,  where  Mr.  Schweitzer  upbraided  both  President  Bush  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Mike  Leavitt.  He  likened  the  president 
to  a bad  cattle  auctioneer  and  Mr.  Leavitt  to  a cowpoke  "riding  for  the 
brand."  National  Democrats  swooned  at  the  audacity  of  the  freshman 
governor  from  the  Mountain  West.  And  some  even  started  to  whisper  a 
number:  2008. 

Tribal  flags  at  the  White  House?  There's  always  a first  time. 

Mr.  Goltz  is  a Montana-based  writer. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Dow  lones  & Company,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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This  is  a letter  written  by  the  newly  formed  Red  Lake  Urban  Committee 

March  31,  2005 

Chairman  Floyd  lourdain  Ir. 

Red  Lake  Tribal  Council 


Red  Lake,  Minnesota 


In  times  like  this,  as  the  tragic  events  unfold  in  our  homeland,  we  as 
Red  Lakers  everywhere  need  to  stand  together  as  one  against  government 
agencies  and  media  hype  that  is  once  again  dividing  us  as  a nation. 

Whether  it  be  intentional  or  not,  that  will  be  the  result  unless  we 
decide  we  won't  play  the  media  and  "Information  Leak",  divide  and  conquer 
game  that  only  fuels  speculation  and  rumor. 

We  need  to  stand  strongly  behind  our  tribal  chairman  at  our  time  of 
need  and  support  him  just  as  strongly  as  he  supports  us. 

He  was  overwhelmingly  elected  last  year  and  hasn't  changed  dramatically 
since,  (Unlike  what  most  people  do  when  elected).  We  knew  him,  his 
morals  and  standards  then  and  we  know  him  now. 

Not  one  of  us  single  or  two-parent  families  can  say  we  ever  had 
complete  control  or  knowledge  of  what  our  teenage  children  are  thinking, 
and  we  shouldn't  have  to.  Each  of  us  need  to  be  able  to  grow,  think  and 
act  for  ourselves  and  not  be  the  mindless  robots  of  our  parents. 

We  also  need  to  stand  behind  our  children,  as  Buck  is  rightly  doing. 

No  doubt  it  reflects  on  Louis's  parents  and  it  effects  them  deeply.  But 

until  conspiracy  or  whatever  is  being  baked  is  acknowledged  by  the 

family,  we  need  to  affirm  our  support  of  Buck  and  his  Family. 

We  as  urban  Red  Lakers,  we  are  deeply  affected  and  feel  the  hurt  and 
pain  of  our  homeland.  Many  of  us  left  for  our  home  (Red  Lake) 
immediately  to  help  and  support  in  any  way  that  we  could,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  That  week  we  saw  Buck  everywhere,  tirelessly  trying 
to  do  everything  for  the  people,  and  was  being  a great  leader. 

We  need  him  to  continue,  and  show  our  elected  leaders  to  step  up,  front 
and  center  of  meetings  and  ceremonies  and  show  their  leadership  skills 
to  support  and  help  people  of  their  districts. 

We  cannot  leave  Buck  out  on  a limb  alone. 

We  were  starting  to  acknowledge  the  many  issues  we  face,  and  this  was  a 

big  wake-up  call  that  we  have  a long  way  to  go.  We  need  to  deal  with 

the  issues  in  the  unique  way  that  will  work  for  us  as  a people.  We 
can't  allow  ourselves  to  be  second-guessed  or  arm-chair  quarterbacked  by  a 
wider  society  with  a different  world  view  and  those  who  have  no  idea 
and  may  not  care  how  we  survived  and  thrived  as  a people  for  thousands  of 
years . 

We  for  sure  have  internal  issues  to  deal  with,  but  we  need  to  work  on 
them  within  our  sovereign  nation,  not  through  media  or  governmental 
agencies . 

Once  again,  we  ask  all  our  nation  to  stand  together  and  continue  to 
pray  for  and  support  all  of  the  many  victims  of  this  tragic  event. 

Giga  wabamin,  mii  gwich,  mii'ue. 

The  Red  Lake  Urban  Committee 
Mike  Loud 

Murphy  (Joe)  Parkhurst 
Johnny  Smith 
Dave  Loud 
Ona  Kingbird 
Rosemary  Mountain 
Jessica  Loud 
Roger  Oakgrove 


Copyright  c.  2003-2005  Red  Lake  Net  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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NEWS  & COLUMNS 
Volume  18,  Issue  14 
April  6-13,  2005 
Red  Lake  Whitewash 
By  Mark  Ames 
Red  Lake  Whitewash 

Amid  all  of  the  fake  soul-searching  in  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  Red 
Lake  high  school  shooting,  one  question  is  hysterically  avoided:  Was  Deff 
Weise's  massacre  justified? 

The  best  argument  for  considering  whether  or  not  Weise  was  provoked 
comes  from  the  hysterical  official  reaction:  a cataract  of  lies,  moral 
acrobatics,  grotesque  cliches  and  laughable  contradictions  all  of  which 
point  to  a giant  cultural  cover-up.  The  goal  of  this  cover-up  is  to  place 
all  blame  for  the  massacre  on  Deff  Weise's  evil  shoulders.  Thus,  every 
major  news  organization  repeatedly  describes  Weise  as  a Nazi,  a gore- 
obsessed  goth  who  once  gelled  his  hair  into  the  shape  of  horns. 

The  Nazi  claim  is  the  craziest  of  all.  The  obvious  contradiction  - Weise 
is  a Native  American,  a child  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Holocausts  - 
is  lost  on  the  very  culture  that  committed  that  Holocaust.  Weise  was 
acutely  aware  of  his  people's  Holocaust,  and  he  explicitly  linked  his  rage 
and  his  urge  to  massacre  to  America's  moral  hypocrisy.  On  one  posting, 

Weise  described  America  as  "a  country  founded  on  the  deaths  of  millions  of 
Native  Americans."  In  another  he  wrote:  "9/11  was  Bush's  Reichstag.  100, 

000  Innocent  Iraqis  dead  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  this  what  they 
mean  by  'you  must  sacrifice  one  for  the  good  of  the  many?'"  His  solution? 
"[0]ne  day  I'll  gladly  buy  my  sons  (once  I have  them)  assault  rifles, 
pistols,  shotguns,  rifles,  whatever.  It's  my  right  as  an  'American.'  God 
bless  America,  for  killing  billions  of  people  world  wide." 

Instead  of  trying  to  look  for  warning  signs  in  Deff  Weise's  twerpish 
behavior,  we  should  look  at  the  warning  signs  at  the  setting  of  the 
massacre.  The  most  grossly  unexplored  factor  is  how  Weise  was  reportedly 
"teased."  The  word  "teasing"  is  one  of  those  Orwellian  misnomers  that 
massively  devalues  the  destructive  effect  of  the  act.  How  bad  was  the 
"teasing"?  Weise  left  his  school  last  year  for  home  schooling  - the  reports 
imply  that  he  was  too  stupid  to  keep  up,  but  more  likely  Weise  was  driven 
out  by  a culture  of  brutality. 

Deff  Weise  is  the  offspring  of  an  exterminated  nation  whose  people 
suffer  from  rates  of  alcoholism,  poverty  and  early  death  usually  found  in 
African  countries.  His  father  committed  suicide;  his  alcoholic  mother 
regularly  beat  him  until  she  crashed  her  car  and  wound  up  a vegetable.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  Weise  connected  his  personal  misery  to  the  larger 
misery  of  his  people. 

No  ideology  is  more  dead  than  Nazism;  evil  has  taken  other,  less  obvious 
and  far  more  acceptable  forms.  Tracy  Flick  from  the  movie  Election  - that 
is  evil.  Tracy  Flick  is  real  too:  consider  Minnesota's  Education  Secretary 
(Red  Lake  is  located  in  northern  Minnesota),  Cheri  Pierson  Yecke,  who 
caused  a storm  just  over  a year  ago  when  she  went  on  Minnesota  public 
radio  and  declared  that  the  Indian  holocaust  never  really  happened  because 
"it  wasn't  intentional."  She  said  this  while  being  interviewed  about  her 
book  on  American  education  in  which  she  argued  that  egalitarianism  - 
including  racial  egalitarianism  - was  destroying  America's  schools.  Dust 
this  past  February,  the  hyper-ambitious  Yecke  published  an  Op-Ed  in  the 


Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  titled  "Moral  Case  For  War  in  Iraq:  Preemptive 
Action  Helped  End  a Great  Horror"  in  which  she  compared  Saddam  Hussein's 
Iraq  to,  you  guessed  it,  Nazi  Germany. 

The  rage  becomes  increasingly  understandable  when  you  begin  to  scratch 
the  cultural  surface.  In  fact,  you'd  really  have  to  have  been  broken  - a 
slave  - not  to  seethe.  In  that  sense,  Jeff  Weise  looks  more  like  an 
insurgent  than  a simple  psychopath.  But  that  is  something  way  too 
dangerous  to  consider  - which  is  why  we'll  be  hearing  a lot  more  about  this 
Native  American's  evil  plans  to  enslave  humanity  in  the  service  of  the 
White  Race. 
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Editorial:  Ownership  key  for  Native  Americans 
April  7,  2005 

lames  Wolfensohn's  tour  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  was  symbolic  of  a 
growing  awareness  - in  some  quarters  - of  a real  solution  to  many  problems 
on  Indian  reservations. 

That  is  economic  development. 

Wolfensohn,  outgoing  president  of  the  World  Bank,  said  private  ownership 
is  the  key  to  easing  world  poverty  - poverty  illustrated  on  reservations 
around  the  United  States. 

"The  difficulties  we're  trying  to  solve  around  the  world  are  to  be  found 
right  here,"  he  said.  "The  first  is  ownership.  The  second  is  lack  of 
recognition . 

"To  me,  what  I'm  seeing  here  isn't  the  poverty,  it's  the  chance  to  see 
new  businesses  that  are  being  established  and  meet  entrepreneurs  that  are 
taking  their  future  into  their  own  hands." 

Wolfensohn  timed  his  visit  to  coincide  with  creation  of  the  Global 
Facilities  Fund  for  Indigenous  Peoples,  an  international  loan  program  he 
created  with  Rebecca  Adamson,  president  of  the  First  Nations  Development 
Institute. 

He  also  wanted  to  promote  other  programs,  such  as  the  Lakota  Fund,  which 
helps  reservation  residents  start  and  expand  businesses. 

Economic  development  isn't  the  only  answer.  But  it's  vital  and  can  pave 
the  way  for  reforms  in  education  and  health  care. 

Wolfensohn's  tour  helps  bring  needed  attention  to  that. 
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BIA  needs  more  money 

Johnson,  Thune  must  step  up  to  restore  funding  for  programs 
April  6,  2005 

The  United  States'  proposed  fiscal  year  2006  budget  decreases  funding  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  $108.2  million. 


A cut  of  this  magnitude  is  unacceptable  for  a variety  of  reasons,  but 
especially  because  of  the  area  hit  hardest:  American  Indian  education. 

"If  we're  ever  going  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  Indian  Country, 
education  is  going  to  be  a key  part  of  the  strategy,"  said  Sen.  Tim 
Johnson,  who  calls  the  budget  plan  "woefully  inadequate." 

Under  the  plan,  the  BIA  would  receive  $2.2  billion  - $108.2  million  less 
than  the  current  fiscal  year.  One  of  the  largest  cuts  would  be  in  the 
school  construction  budget,  which  would  be  reduced  from  $263  million  to 
$173  million  - a $90  million  decrease. 

Dan  DuBray,  Interior  Department  spokesman,  said  that  although  the  school 
construction  budget  would  be  reduced,  the  Bush  administration  has  made  a 
"significant  investment"  in  building  schools  during  the  past  five  years, 
allocating  $1.4  billion  for  construction  projects. 

However,  many  BIA  officials  scoff,  saying  only  nine  of  34  schools  have 
actually  been  completed  during  that  period,  leaving  25  still  in  the  design 
or  construction  phase. 

Under  the  proposed  2006  budget,  only  two  construction  projects  would  be 
funded:  replacement  of  the  Porcupine  Day  School  in  South  Dakota  and  phase 
one  of  the  replacement  of  the  Crownpoint  Community  School  in  New  Mexico. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  that  no  increase  in  tribal  college  funding 
has  been  allocated. 

In  fact,  the  only  positive  part  of  the  proposed  education  funding  is  a 
$2  million  allocation  for  a leadership  academy  pilot  program  at  four  BIA 
schools . 

The  two  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States  are  located  on  South 
Dakota  reservations.  People  there  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  nation. 

If  we  want  that  profile  to  change,  Johnson  is  right:  we  must  start  with 
improvements  to  education.  And  we  can't  expect  good  teachers  to  come  to 
the  reservations  and  good  programs  to  be  developed  within  the  tribal 
schools  if  the  facilities  themselves  are  inadequate  or  unsafe. 

Additional  tribal  college  funding  is  critical  if  we  want  to  encourage 
Native  Americans  to  seek  higher  education.  There  is  a need  not  only  for 
American  Indian  professionals  to  provide  services  on  the  reservations  but 
throughout  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  also  imperative  to  create  role 
models  and  mentors  for  American  Indian  youths. 

While  the  leadership  academy  pilot  program  is  a good  thing,  it  wouldn't 
be  necessary  if  the  Indian  education  system  was  adequate  in  the  first 
place . 

And  although  education  funding  is  the  worst  problem  with  the  proposed 
BIA  budget,  it  certainly  isn't  the  only  one. 

An  increase  of  $64  million  is  proposed  for  Indian  Health  Services,  but 
the  IHS  new  construction  budget  would  be  cut  by  $85  million. 

Housing  program  funds  would  also  be  cut,  including  a $107  reduction  in 
the  Native  American  Housing  Block  Grant  Program  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  a $46  million  cut  to  the  Indian  Housing 
Loan  Guarantee  Fund. 

Certainly,  there  is  a need  to  strengthen  Indian  trust  programs,  and  part 
of  the  money  being  cut  from  other  areas  is  being  channeled  in  that 
direction.  Under  the  Bush  administration  proposal,  the  Indian  trust 
program  budget  would  increase  by  $80  million,  with  $76  million  of  that 
amount  used  for  an  accounting  project  that  would  help  trace  tribal  trust 
fund  accounts. 

Sen.  John  Thune  says  the  budget  proposal  demonstrates  President  Bush's 
attempts  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

But  if  that's  done  at  the  expense  of  cutting  educational,  health  care 
and  housing  support  for  the  poorest  people  in  the  country,  it's  wrong. 

Something  must  be  done  to  restore  some  of  the  BIA  funding,  and  it's 
going  to  be  up  to  our  senators  - Tim  Johnson  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  John  Thune,  an  up-and-coming  member  of  the  majority  party. 

They  each  have  influence,  and  now  is  the  time  to  use  it. 
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Red  Lake:  A tragedy  of  denial 
By  Nick  Ians 
April  4,  2005 

The  recent  school  shooting  spree  in  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  seemed  eerily 
familiar:  An  alienated  teenage  male  apparently  plots  with  others,  goes  on 
a murderous  rampage,  then  turns  his  gun  on  himself,  leaving  behind  a 
stunned,  grieving  community  and  more  questions  than  answers. 

But  the  obvious  parallels  between  the  Red  Lake  and  Columbine  tragedies, 
right  down  to  the  black  trench  coat  and  red-laced  combat  boots  that  Red 
Lake  shooter  Deff  Weise  wore,  don't  illuminate  the  darkness  or  depth  of 
the  wider  story.  As  a teacher  for  20  years  in  Native  villages  in  bush 
Alaska,  it  is  one  that  I know  only  too  well.  It's  the  story  of  a young 
Native  fighting  a losing  battle  with  cultural  ambiguity,  poverty, 
substance  abuse  and  depression  - all  ending  in  a violent  death. 

Weise  described  himself  on  a 
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Klamath  kapchelam/gatering  moon 
Cree  kiskipizun/gray  goose  moon 
Mohawk  Onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  American  Indian  Alliance,  American  Indian  and 

NetRez-L  Mailing  Lists:  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Material  things  like  a building  ought  not  to  be  the  measure  of  our 
relationship  as  native  people/' 

Rather,  as  relatives,  we  ought  to  rejoice  on  each  other's  behalf  when 
the  Holy  Ones  reward  either  for  efforts  made  by  our  children." 

_ Doe  Shirley,  Navajo  Nation  Chairman 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


My  lovely  half-side,  lanet,  was  . . . less  than  pleased  with  some  news  she 
read  this  week. 


According  to  a report  issued  April  18  on  the  Indian  Trust  case 
Plaintiff's  site  (http : //www. indiantrust . org) , ten  days  ago  the  Interior 
Department  once  more  took  down  its  BLM  Web  site.  They  took  this  action 
two  days  after  Interior's  inspector  released  his  most  recent  report  that 
its  systems  were  vulnerable  to  cyberthreats  and  could  have  "easily 
compromised  the  confidentiality,  integrity  and  availability"  of  Indian 
trust  data  on  the  systems.  A report  that  is  very  similar  to  one  he 
submitted  back  in  October  of  2004. 

Well,  DUUHHH ...  Interior  gets  it  finally?  They're  making  it  public  that 
our  government  is  running  a financial  trust  over  a network  that  no  third- 
world  insurance  company  would  tolerate?  The  Inspector  General's  reports 
all  but  admit  that  for  over  four  years  Interior  has  left  finances  hanging 
out  for  the  taking  on  the  Web.  Either  the  brass  at  Interior  has  been 
clueless  in  the  face  of  persistant  evidence  of  systems  failures,  or  they 
intentionally  left  Indian's  money  vulnerable,  and  then  lied  and  obfuscated 
about  it.  Incredibly,  it  seems  the  latter  is  the  case.  Secretary  Norton 
swore  in  court  in  October  2004  that  90  percent  of  the  department's  systems 
had  passed  a certification  and  accreditation  process  --  mere  days  after 
she  received  the  earlier  report  of  the  systems'  inadequacies  from  her  own 
inspector  general.  How  she  avoids  being  cited  for  perjury  after  that 
performance  is  beyond  me. 

And  how  did  Interior  get  to  the  point  that  they'd  admit  their  systems' 
inadequacies?  Only  one  way.  Indians  and  tribes  have  scraped  together 
funds  for  more  than  a decade  to  hire  investigators  and  lawyers  to  drag  the 
US  government  repeatedly  to  the  truth  in  court. 

How  long  will  it  take  them  to  admit  to  the  rest  of  it?  How  much 
additional  time,  effort  and  money  will  Indians  have  to  spend  to  prove  that 
the  "bad  men"  the  US  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  protect  Indians  from  were, 
in  fact,  within  the  agency  charged  with  providing  that  protection.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  makes  the  term  "trustee"  a shabby  joke,  by 
tolerating  a string  of  administrations  that  left  Indian  trust  funds 
vulnerable  to  sloppy  bookkeeping  and  crooked  schemes,  kickbacks, 
embezzlement,  cooked  (or  nonexistent)  books,  and  back-room  buddy  deals. 

Why  do  Indians  need  trust  arrangements  in  the  first  place?  They 
certainly  wouldn't  have  found  more  devastating  crooks  on  their  own.  Even 
if  they  had,  at  least  now  they'd  be  spared  the  expense  of  a protracted 
trial  to  prove  that  the  government  that  protects  them  is  doing  its  best  to 
protect  them  out  of  what  little  they  have  left. 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Red  Lake  Memorial  Fund  - Richardson  has  signed 
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The  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  has  established  a fund  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  helping  the  families  who  were  affected  by  the 
shooting  on  the  reservation  on  March  21,  2005. 

Please  send  donations  to: 

"Red  Lake  Nation  Memorial  Fund" 
c/o  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
P.0.  Box  574 

Red  Lake,  Minnesota  56671 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact: 

Lea  I.  Perkins,  Executive  Administrator 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
lperkins@relakenation . org 
Phone  (218)  679-3341 

Donations  can  also  be  made  at  any  Wells  Fargo  Bank  to  the  Red  Lake  Band 

of  Chippewa  Memorial  Fund 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 
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"Sham"  process  used  for  Indian  trust  computer  accounts 

Cobell  case  commentary 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Bill  McAllister 

April  12,  2005 

The  Interior  Department  used  "a  sham  certification  and  accreditation 
process"  to  operate  defective  computer  systems  which  house  or  access 
individual  Indian  Trust  accounts,  plaintiffs  told  a federal  judge. 

Citing  the  Interior  Department's  own  records,  lawyers  in  the  Cobell 
lawsuit  against  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  have  asked  U.S.  District 
Judge  Royce  Lamberth  to  reimpose  a temporary  restraining  order,  shutting 
down  all  trust  systems. 

The  temporary  restraining  order  and  a preliminary  injunction  against  the 
department  are  essential  to  protect  500,000  trust  account  beneficiaries 
from  further  irreparable  harm,  the  petition  notes. 

"Because  it  is  indisputable  that  the  'poor  state  of  network  security' 
creates  an  imminent  risk  of  irreparable  injury ...  plaintiffs  request  that 
this  court  disconnect  from  the  Internet  and  shut  down  each  information 
technology  system  which  houses  or  access  individual  Indian  trust  data  to 
protect  plaintiffs  against  further  injury  to  their  interests...,"  the 
petition  reads. 

It  cited  a study  by  the  Interior  Department's  own  inspector  general  who 
reported  that  "given  the  poor  state  of  network  security. . .and  the  weak 
access  controls  we  encountered  on  many  systems,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
could  have  easily  compromised  the  confidentiality,  integrity  and 
availability  of  the  identified  Indian  Trust  data  residing  on  such  systems." 

Judge  Lamberth  has  twice  directed  cutoffs  of  Interior's  computer  systems 
to  protect  trust  data.  But  each  time  the  department  has  reopened  those 
systems,  contending  that  they  were  safe  from  computer  hackers. 

The  new  filing  by  the  Cobell  lawyers  reports  that  Interior's  chief 
information  officer,  Hord  Tipton,  has  said  in  a deposition  that  Interior 
officials  did  not  even  consider  the  risk  to  Indian  trust  data  when  they 
reviewed  the  systems. 

Additional  details  of  how  the  department  reconnected  its  computers  using 
the  sham  accreditation  process  are  available  in  the  filing  for  the 
temporary  restraining  order  at  www.indiantrust.com. 

Bill  Me  McAllister  works  for  the  plaintiff's  attorneys  in  the  Cobell  case. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c 2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Interior  shuts  down  BLM  Web  site 
BY  Aliya  Sternstein 
April  18,  2005 

The  on-again,  off -again  story  of  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Web  site  has  shifted  to  off -again  this  month.  Agency  officials 


shut  down  BLM's  Web  site  after  Interior's  inspector  general  issued  a 
report  warning  that  the  agency's  information  technology  systems  are 
vulnerable  to  cyberthreats . 

The  shutdown  is  the  latest  in  a long-running  dispute  over  the  security 
of  Indian  trust  fund  information. 

Bureau  officials  took  the  site  off-line  April  8,  two  days  after  the 
report  was  released.  Investigators  found  that  poor  network  security  and 
weak  access  controls  "could  have  easily  compromised  the  conf identiality, 
integrity  and  availability  of  the  identified  Indian  Trust  data  residing  on 
such  systems." 

Justice  Department  officials  have  since  asked  a U.S.  district  judge  for 
a protective  order  to  guard  sensitive  IT  security  information  in  the 
report . 

A class-action  lawsuit  filed  almost  nine  years  ago  criticizes  Interior's 
oversight  of  Indian  trust  funds.  Plaintiffs  have  accused  department 
officials  of  doing  a poor  job  of  protecting  data  from  hackers. 

In  2001,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  Interior  officials 
to  disable  Internet  connections  on  all  computers  that  could  be  used  to 
access  trust  fund  data.  He  ordered  two  subsequent  shutdowns,  although 
Internet  access  has  returned  to  the  department  following  a federal  appeals 
court  ruling  that  blocked  Lamberth' s latest  order. 

A representative  for  the  plaintiffs  said  external  forces  weighed  more 
heavily  than  bureau  officials  are  admitting.  "Clearly,  there  was  pressure 
from  the  court  to  keep  their  systems  clean,"  said  Bill  McAllister,  a 
spokesman  for  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in  Montana, 
who,  along  with  her  co-plaintiffs,  filed  the  lawsuit  against  then-interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  the  government.  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
inherited  the  suit. 

Following  the  IG's  report.  Cobell  filed  a motion  last  week  for  a 
restraining  order  and  preliminary  injunction  to  shut  down  every  IT  system 
that  houses  or  accesses  individual  trust  data.  The  plaintiffs  argue  that 
because  Interior  admits  its  IT  systems  are  insecure,  the  systems  must  be 
disconnected  from  the  Internet. 

Alan  Paller,  research  director  at  the  SANS  Institute,  said  many 
agencies'  IGs  have  found  substantial  vulnerabilities  that  might  allow 
information  to  be  compromised  and  it  makes  sense  to  address  those  problems, 
but  the  wholesale  shutdown  can  be  just  as  dangerous. 

However,  Bruce  McConnell,  president  of  McConnell  International,  approved 
of  the  shutdown.  "BLM  did  the  prudent  thing,  especially  given  the  history. 
The  public  will  get  better  service  when  the  IT  community  - including 
industry  - gets  its  act  together  on  security." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  101communications . 
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Trust  Listening  Conference  attracts  notables  from  near  and  far  to  BCC. 

By  John  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
April  14,  2005 

The  Commons  at  Blackfeet  Community  College  was  packed  with  tribal  members 
and  notables  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Intertribal  Trust 
Monitoring  Association  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  5-6,  as  people  were 
invited  to  testify  about  the  government's  trust  responsibility  to  them  and 
how  that's  worked  out  on  the  ground.  The  "Listening  Conference"  is  the 
second  round  begun  by  the  ITMA,  the  first  having  been  a series  of  regional 
meetings,  focusing  on  specific  tribes.  Tribal  Councilwoman  Betty  Cooper 
said  she  contacted  the  group  and  made  a pitch  for  Blackfeet  country,  and 


the  results  were  played  out  at  BCC. 

Among  those  present  was  the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Trust  funds, 
Ross  Swimmer.  "What  we're  trying  to  do  is  streamline  the  Trust  so  it's 
more  like  a private  trust  where  people  invest  their  money  and  get  a 
return,"  Swimmer  said.  The  special  agent  for  OST  said  Congress  created  the 
trust  situation  in  1887  when  they  divided  reservations  into  allotments, 
giving  each  member  a piece  of  land.  "The  U.S.  holds  that  land  in  trust  for 
you,"  he  said,  "and  any  income  from  that  land  should  go  to  you." 

But,  Swimmer  noted,  that  was  long  ago  and  since  then  things  have  become 
more  complex.  He  described  a process,  common  in  Indian  country,  in  which 
the  original  plots  of  land  were  divided  among  family  members.  The 
resulting  multiple  ownership,  called  "fractionation,"  makes  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  actually  profit  from  that  land. 

"We  want  to  bring  a stronger  focus  on  the  beneficiary,"  he  said.  "In  the 
past  we  focused  on  land,  and  in  the  effort  to  protect  that  land  the 
beneficiary  gets  second  place.  The  extreme  conservatism  and  overprotection 
allows  bad  things  to  happen.  For  example,  a non-Indian  can  lease  the  land 
because  he  has  the  money,  but  the  Indian  has  no  money  to  de-fractionate 
his  land." 

Fractionation  is  an  old  problem,  said  Swimmer,  identified  as  early  as 
the  1930s  by  the  federal  government.  He  said  Congress'  solution  at  this 
time  is  to  buy  fractionated  land  from  individuals  and  give  it  back  to  the 
tribes.  "That  would  mean  re-tribalization  of  the  reservation, " he  said, 
"but  that  also  has  its  own  problems  because  there  is  no  provision  to  help 
individuals  to  bring  a title  together.  So  that's  a problem  we  have  to 
address."  Swimmer  said  new  legislation  contained  in  the  Indian  Reform 
Probate  Act  may  help,  as  it  contains  more  latitude  for  major  owners  to 
force  sales  of  fractionated  interests  of  those  who  own  less  than  5 percent 
of  the  piece.  "But  we  still  have  credit  and  economic  issues  that  impact 
it,"  he  said. 

Swimmer  said  the  BIA  was  active,  some  years  ago,  in  offering  land  trades 
to  consolidate  fractionated  land,  but  they  recently  quit  doing  that  for 
fear  the  newly  created  lands  would  simply  be  broken  up  again,  as  owners 
bequeathed  shares  to  their  children.  "But  we  want  the  individual  to  be 
able  to  work  the  land,"  Swimmer  said,  indicating  he  would  ask  the  Bureau 
to  resume  the  process  since  it  at  least  solves  today's  fractionated  land 
problem  and  gets  individuals  back  into  a position  of  benefiting  from  their 
ownership. 

"These  are  policies  we  can  look  at  because  of  the  conference,"  said 
Swimmer,  "and  the  most  important  is  putting  Trust  officers  on  the  ground. 
It's  the  first  time  in  110  years,  and  it  means  there's  a person  trained  in 
fiduciary  Trust  principles,  the  first  time  in  Indian  country,  whose  sole 
job  is  to  work  with  the  beneficiaries  and  the  BIA  to  get  the  best  for 
both . " 

"The  Listening  Conference  has  been  an  opportunity  for  the  Blackfeet 
people  to  make  statements  on  the  Trust  responsibility  we  have,"  said 
Blackfeet  Councilwoman  Betty  Cooper.  "As  Blackfeet,  we  are  assessed  by 
different  officials,  and  they  believe  that  all  that  is  here  is  a culture 
of  poverty.  Poverty  is  here,  but  it  isn't  our  culture." 

Cooper  noted  the  conference  was  staffed  by  translators  who  translated 
testimony  in  traditional  Blackfeet  to  English,  and  converted  English 
testimony  into  Blackfeet.  She  emphasized  the  presence  of  Blackfeet  culture 
in  the  Crazy  Dog  Society's  opening  the  conference  on  both  days,  as  well  as 
conducting  a pipe  ceremony  and  students  from  the  Cuts  Wood  School 
presenting  the  invocation  both  days. 

"The  Listening  Conference  is  a stepping  stone  for  the  Blackfeet,"  Cooper 
said.  "There  are  more  hearings  coming,  and  we're  working  on  a Lame  Bull 
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Working  group  takes  on  trust  reform 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  15,  2005 

TULSA,  Okla.  - A tribal  working  group  on  trust  reform  and  settlement  of 
the  long-running  class  action  lawsuit  known  as  Cobell  got  off  to  a good 
start  April  8,  according  to  co-chairmen  Dim  Gray  of  the  Intertribal 
Monitoring  Association  and  Tex  Hall  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians . 

"Going  into  it  right  now,  we've  got  all  the  right  people  in  the  room  who 
need  to  be  there,"  Gray  said. 

Gray,  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation,  hosted  the  meeting.  "It's  a real 
snapshot,  to  see  Indian  country  working  on  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

Present  for  the  occasion  were  David  Mullen,  senior  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  behalf  of  SCIA  Chairman  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz 
Sara  Garland,  Democratic  staff  director  for  the  committee  on  behalf  of 
SCIA  Vice  Chairman  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.;  Dim  Hall,  legislative  staff  for 
the  Committee  on  Resources  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  behalf  of 
Chairman  Richard  W.  Pombo,  R-Calif.;  Kimberly  Teehee,  senior  advisor  to 
the  House  Native  American  Caucus  on  behalf  of  co-Chairman  Dale  Kildee,  D- 
Mich.;  and  Cobell  case  attorney  Dohn  Echohawk  from  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund. 

The  working  group  formed  to  provide  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  House  Resources  Committee  as  they 
draft  legislation  to  settle  the  Cobell  lawsuit  and  reform  current  trust 
systems . 

The  group  met  on  April  11  in  San  Diego  and  will  meet  again  May  2 and  3 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Hall  said. 

The  group  is  open  to  every  Indian  nation  and  organization  that  wishes  to 
participate,  according  to  a press  release.  On  Dune  2 and  3,  Dorgan  will 
host  a listening  session  at  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  North 
Dakota . 

The  two  lead  committees  on  Indian  affairs  in  Congress  are  working  on 
draft  legislation  that  could  be  introduced  in  May  or  Dune,  followed  by 
summer  hearings  and  a second  draft  during  the  August  congressional  recess, 
the  release  stated. 

McCain  and  Pombo  have  both  pledged  Congress  to  "one  good  shot"  at 
passing  legislation  to  reform  trust  management,  secure  tribal  trust 
resources  and  settle  Cobell.  The  tribal  working  group  sessions  have  the 
encouragement  of  Congress,  Gray  said:  "They  are  really  interested  in 
developing  tribal  input  on  this  ...  We  didn't  have  to  tell  them  that." 

The  Cobell  attorneys  and  lead  plaintiffs  are  also  cooperating,  he  added. 
"And  that  has  not  always  been  the  case." 

The  Tulsa  meeting  resulted  in  a recommendation  to  make  land 
consolidation  a priority  of  the  pending  legislation.  Hall  said.  Land 
fractionation  - the  division  of  heritable  interests  in  land  among  multiple 
heirs  over  successive  generations  - has  rendered  an  appreciable  percentage 
of  Indian  land  economically  useless,  and  accounting  for  fractionated 
interests  and  their  beneficiaries  is  a growing  burden  on  the  federal 
treasury. 

Other  concerns  that  got  an  airing  include: 

* A prospective  "fix"  of  trust  management; 

* The  future  role  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  within  the 
Interior  Department; 

* The  reorganization  of  the  BIA  and  land-into-trust  applications  at  the 
bureau;  and 

* An  across-the-board  2 percent  cut  to  BIA  offices  and  its  impact  on 
lease  compliance  staffing,  tribal  involvement  in  granting  rights-of-way 
and  easements  on  tribal  land  and  tribal  involvement  in  land 
consolidation . 

Hall  said  the  OST,  headed  by  a special  master  for  Indian  trust, 
continues  to  absorb  congressional  appropriations  that  would  go  to  the  BIA 


for  Indian  services  otherwise.  "It  was  supposed  to  be  oversight,  but  now 
it's  a whole  bureaucracy." 

The  ongoing  BIA  reorganization  remains  a sore  point  with  tribes  that 
feel  they  have  not  been  consulted.  Hall  said.  "If  we  don't  address  how 
this  will  be  paid  for,  if  we  don't  address  OST,  I don't  think  Indian 
country  will  be  part  of  this." 

The  BIA  is  not  accepting  or  acting  on  tribal  land-into-trust 
applications.  Hall  noted.  "And  we  don't  agree  with  that." 

Tribal  involvement  in  the  granting  of  rights-of-way  and  easements  on 
tribal  land,  as  well  as  in  the  land  consolidation  process  applied  to 
individual  Indian  landholders,  is  non-negotiable  in  Hall's  telling:  "To 
not  have  that  authority  is  something  tribes  won't  go  for." 

The  2 percent  cut  to  BIA  offices  will  weigh  heavily  on  tribes  in  general 
Hall  said.  But  for  many  tribes  with  trust  land  spread  out  over  expansive 
reservations,  he  said,  "The  main  bread  and  butter  is  this  leasing  and 
grazing."  Lease  compliance  officers  are  already  in  short  supply,  and  the 
budget  cutbacks  will  leave  Indian  land  resources  even  less  protected. 

Hall  said  the  working  group  has  appointed  a technical  team  to  provide 
accurate  information  on  the  much-debated  computerization  needs  of  the 
overhauled  trust  management  system.  "The  technical  team  will  be  helping  us 
draft  the  technical  considerations  we  want  in  the  bill." 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sherrill  case  sets  off  N.Y.  land  scramble 
April  15,  2005 

ONEIDA  NATION  HOMELAND,  N.Y.  - As  central  New  York  tribes  scramble  to 
preserve  their  sovereignty  in  the  aftershock  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Sherrill  decision,  the  BIA  is  puzzling  over  a major,  and  possibly 
unforeseen,  consequence  of  the  decision. 

The  8-1  majority  decision  written  by  lustice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
rejected  "unilateral"  assertions  of  tribal  sovereignty  on  tribally- 
reacquired  land,  instead  offering  the  Interior  Department's  process  of 
taking  "land  into  trust."  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  respondent  in  the  case 
announced  April  12  it  has  put  in  an  application  for  roughly  17,000  acres 
under  the  process,  and  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  has  indicated  it  will 
follow  suit. 

According  to  Mark  Emery,  spokesman  for  the  Oneida  Nation,  "The  Supreme 
Court  detailed  a roadmap  for  providing  certainty  regarding  the  nation's 
rights  in  its  lands,  and  the  nation  is  going  to  follow  that  roadmap." 

But  the  BIA  is  discovering  that  these  reservations  would  be  its  first 
trust  land  in  New  York  state. 

The  existing  tribal  reservations  in  New  York  - the  Mohawk  St.  Regis 
(Akwesasne)  reservation,  the  three  territories  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians,  the  separate  Tonawanda  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  lands,  Onondaga 
Castle  south  of  Syracuse,  and  two  state-recognized  tribes  on  Long  Island  - 
are  not  federal  trust  lands. 

Franklin  Keel,  director  of  the  BIA's  eastern  region,  wrote  in  a letter 
to  the  Cayuga  Nation:  "The  history  of  Indian  lands  in  the  state  of  New 
York  is  quite  unique  ...  [T]here  are  no  Indian  lands  held  in  federal  trust 
in  the  state  of  New  York." 

Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois)  nations  base  their  "aboriginal  title"  on  a term 
drawn  from  European  feudal  law;  their  lands  are  "allodial":  owing  title  to 
no  other  sovereign. 

The  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council  has  nonetheless  called  for  its  land 
settlement  to  go  forward.  In  an  April  7 release,  it  said  its  circumstances 


differed  sharply  from  the  Oneidas'  in  that  its  settlement  established 
"contiguous  reservation  lands  with  sizable  Mohawk  populations."  The 
council  cited  substantial  local  support  for  the  settlement,  including  an 
April  4 resolution  by  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Legislature. 

"Our  land  claim  settlement  is  continuing  to  move  forward  and  receive  the 
support  of  local  communities,"  said  Chief  Barbara  A.  Lazore.  "It's  a fair 
settlement  and  the  ratification  of  the  governor's  Program  Bill  benefits 
all  the  parties . " 

Chief  lames  W.  Ransom  denounced  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  as  "unjust." 
He  said  it  "overturns  fundamental  bedrock  principles  of  Indian  law."  He 
added,  however,  that  it  "does  not  stop  litigation  . . . and  exposes  all  the 
parties  to  years  of  uncertainty  and  legal  costs." 

None  of  this  background  appears  in  Ginsburg's  decision,  nor  is  there 
evidence  she  was  even  aware  of  it.  Her  reliance  on  a process  previously 
unused  in  New  York  state  could  throw  large  quantities  of  sand  into  the 
gears  of  a land  settlement  already  grinding  to  a halt. 

Five  tribes,  including  three  out-of-state  claimants,  negotiated  land 
settlements  with  New  York  state  Gov.  George  Pataki,  who  has  submitted  an 
omnibus  bill  to  the  state  Legislature.  One  major  deal  that  would  double 
the  size  of  the  St.  Regis  reservation  appears  to  assume  that  the  new  land 
would  assume  the  same  sovereign  status  as  the  existing  reservation.  But 
since  the  current  reservation  is  not  federal  trust  land,  it  is  unclear 
under  the  Sherrill  opinion  how  this  result  could  be  achieved. 

There  is  even  a remote  possibility  that  the  status  of  existing  New  York 
reservations  could  be  called  into  question.  From  the  widespread  gloating 
over  Ginsberg's  opinion,  there  seems  no  shortage  of  anti-sovereignty 
citizens'  groups  willing  to  make  the  challenge. 

Ginsburg  did  note  that  earlier  Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding  Oneida 
land  rights  suits  "recognized  the  Oneida's  aboriginal  title  to  their 
ancient  reservation  land."  But  she  rejected  what  she  called  the  Oneida's 
"unification  theory"  whereby  its  purchases  of  its  aboriginal  land  on  the 
open  market  gave  it  both  "fee  title,"  its  rights  as  a property  owner,  and 
"aboriginal  title,"  with  national  sovereignty. 

Daniel  French,  a lawyer  for  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation,  told  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  that  his  clients  were  leaning  toward  applying  to  put  land 
they  own  in  Union  Springs  and  Seneca  Falls  into  trust.  Until  recently  the 
Cayugas  were  landless,  although  they  are  pursuing  a suit  for  their  64,000- 
acre  former  reservation.  Federal  courts  have  held  the  land  was  illegally 
conveyed  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  and  have  awarded  nearly 
$250  million  in  damages. 

An  appeal  of  the  award  in  the  U.S.  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  in 
abeyance  pending  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Sherrill. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Nation  of  Oklahoma  has  avoided  a 
showdown  with  Cayuga  County  by  announcing  they  will  pay  back  taxes  on  a 
229-acre  farm  they  own  in  Aurelius  and  will  drop  plans  to  open  an 
electronic  bingo  hall.  The  back  tax  bill,  including  interest  and  penalties, 
reportedly  amounts  to  $86,000. 

Please  visit  the  Indian  Country  Today  website  for  more  articles  related 
to  this  topic. 
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Devils  Tower  name  met  with  lack  of  enthusiasm 
Associated  Press 
April  17,  2005 


DEVILS  TOWER  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  Wyo.  - An  American  Indian  organization  is 
renewing  the  push  to  change  the  name  of  Devils  Tower  National  Monument. 

The  announcement  came  about  a week  after  monument  Superintendent  Lisa 
Eckert  abandoned  the  idea  of  incorporating  "Bear  Lodge,"  an  old  Indian 
name,  into  the  monument's  title. 

United  Native  America  founder  Mike  Graham  isn't  giving  up.  He  wants  an 
outright  name  change  to  Bear  Lodge  National  Monument,  completely  dropping 
Devils  Tower. 

"Our  national  group  sees  fit  to  just  go  after  the  name  change,  period," 
he  said,  "because  the  Native  American  community's  views  and  religious 
beliefs,  over  the  centuries,  have  been  trampled  on." 

United  Native  America  was  formed  in  1993  as  a nationwide  grassroots 
movement  to  bring  about  a national  holiday  for  Native  Americans. 

The  group  has  since  taken  on  other  causes,  such  as  abolishing  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  removing  Andrew  Jackson's  likeness  from  the  $20 
bill  because  of  his  treatment  of  Indians,  and  changing  the  name  of  Custer 
State  Park  in  South  Dakota  to  Chief  Crazy  Horse  State  Park. 

Graham,  of  Muldrow,  Okla.,  is  seeking  to  rally  every  tribe  associated 
with  the  Devils  Tower  area  to  sign  a petition  seeking  the  name  change. 

He  also  said  he's  going  to  enlist  the  help  of  others  who  might  object  to 
the  moniker,  including  a prominent  evangelist. 

"We're  going  to  Pat  Robertson  of  'The  700  Club'  and  ask  for  his  support 
because  we  believe  that  no  national  landmark  should  be  named  after  the 
devil,"  Graham  said. 

Colonel  Richard  Dodge,  commander  of  a military  escort  for  a U.S. 
Geological  Survey  party  in  1875,  is  generally  credited  with  giving  the 
formation  its  present  name. 

In  his  book,  "The  Black  Hills,"  published  in  1876,  he  called  it  Devils 
Tower,  explaining,  "The  Indians  call  this  shaft  The  Bad  God's  Tower,  a 
name  adopted  with  proper  modification,  by  our  surveyors." 

At  least  six  tribes  have  historical  and  geographical  ties  to  the  1,267- 
foot-high  stumplike  geological  formation,  which  is  the  hardened  core  of  a 
long-extinct  volcano. 

The  Arapaho  called  the  tower  Bear's  Tepee.  The  Cheyenne  dubbed  it  Bear's 
Lodge  and  Bear's  House.  Others  with  historical  ties  are  the  Crow,  Lakota, 
Kiowa  and  Shoshone. 

Altogether,  over  20  tribes  have  potential  cultural  affiliation  with  the 
landmark,  the  Park  Service  says. 

In  March,  Eckert  floated  the  idea  of  changing  the  name  to  Devils  Tower 
National  Monument  at  Bear  Lodge  Historic  Landmark  to  acknowledge  American 
Indians'  cultural  ties. 

"The  secretarially  designated  Bear  Lodge  National  Historic  Landmark  will 
ensure  that  the  Native  American  name  and  sacred  site  values  are  formally 
recognized  and  convey  a stronger  sense  of  the  cultural  significance  of  the 
site  to  all  people,"  according  to  a National  Park  Service  internal  brief 
circulated  in  January. 

On  April  9,  though,  Eckert  announced  she  was  dropping  the  idea  because 
she  heard  of  opposition  from  Wyoming's  congressional  delegation. 

Rep.  Barbara  Cubin,  R-Wyo.,  has  introduced  a one-sentence  bill  aimed  at 
preserving  the  current  name.  Also,  Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal,  a Democrat, 
questioned  the  idea,  and  some  businesses  in  the  area  expressed  opposition. 

Additionally,  people  who  climb  the  tower  were  concerned  that  the  Park 
Service  harbored  the  ulterior  motive  of  eventually  prohibiting  anyone  from 
scaling  the  monument  during  June. 

Currently,  the  Park  Service  has  a policy  asking  climbers  to  avoid  the 
site  in  June  to  give  Indians  a peaceful  time  to  practice  religious 
ceremonies . 

Graham  said  a major  source  of  irritation  is  that  he  doubts  Cubin 
consulted  with  her  American  Indian  constituents  before  she  wrote  the  bill 
protecting  the  current  name.  Cubin  spokesman  Joe  Milczewski  said  Friday  he 
wasn't  certain  if  she  had. 

Similarly,  Graham  questioned  if  Freudenthal  had  visited  with  his  Indian 
constituents  before  expressing  a "severe  lack  of  enthusiasm"  for  the  idea. 

Freudenthal ' s press  secretary,  Lara  Azar,  said  the  governor  had  received 
fewer  than  10  comments  on  the  issue,  and  said  everyone  should  feel  welcome 


to  express  their  concerns  to  him. 

"The  governor  feels  that,  for  all  of  the  constructive  ways  we  can  use 
our  limited  resources,  this  is  one  that  does  not  seem  to  ever  grow  legs," 
she  said.  "He  feels  the  burden  falls  on  the  people  who  want  to  change  the 
status  quo. " 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  wants  bombing  range  reclaimed 
Bombs:  Concern  about  who  removes  ordnance 
CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press 
April  15,  2005 

RAPID  CITY  - The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  called  together  several  federal 
agencies  Thursday,  eyeing  a long-term  plan  to  clean  up  part  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  that  the  U.S.  military  used  for  target  practice 
starting  in  World  War  II. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  dropped  ordnance  on  the  341,719-acre  Badlands 
Bombing  Range  from  1942  to  about  1963.  B-17  bombers  out  of  what  is  now 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  near  Rapid  City  initially  used  it  as  a practice 
area.  It  later  was  used  for  fighter  aircraft  and  then  by  Reserve  troops 
for  training. 

The  land  was  returned  to  the  tribe  in  1977.  The  Air  Force  still  controls 
2,487  acres  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  range,  which  also  includes 
part  of  Badlands  National  Park. 

"One  of  our  concerns  is  the  health  and  safety  of  our  people,"  said  Kim 
Clausen,  director  of  the  tribe's  environmental  protection  program,  who 
organized  the  meeting. 

"There  could  be  some  really  dangerous  spots." 

Federal  funding  to  do  environmental  work  and  clean  up  the  site  started 
in  1995.  Roughly  $20  million  has  been  spent  so  far,  and  about  $5  million 
is  earmarked  for  this  year  and  next  year,  said  Kirk  Engelbart  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Omaha. 

That  agency  is  in  charge  of  the  cleanup  under  the  Formerly  Used  Defense 
Sites  program. 

Col.  3eff  Bedey,  commander  of  the  corps'  Omaha  District,  said  he  and  the 
corps  are  committed  to  cleaning  up  the  former  bombing  range. 

"It  is  an  area  rich  in  history  and  is  a significant  cultural  and 
religious  resource  to  the  Oglala  Sioux,"  he  said. 

Tribal  council  member  Dave  Pourier  of  Porcupine  spent  much  of  his  youth 
on  the  bombing  range,  which  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation. 

He  said  he's  optimistic  the  corps  will  clean  up  the  site  so  people  can 
move  back  onto  the  land. 

"They've  done  as  much  as  they  can  with  the  amount  of  money  they  have," 
Pourier  said  of  the  corps. 

One  of  the  tribe's  biggest  concerns  is  the  October  closing  of  an  office 
on  the  reservation  that  communicated  with  tribal  members  about  the  cleanup, 
said  Emma  Featherman-Sam,  former  coordinator  of  the  office. 

"The  cleanup  plan  is  in  place.  It  just  makes  it  harder  for  the  corps 
because  they  don't  have  a point  of  contact  on  the  reservation,"  she  said. 

But  that  should  change  within  months,  Engelbart  said.  Funding  for  the 
office  was  shifted,  which  is  why  it  closed,  but  the  corps  will  use 
Formerly  Used  Defense  Sites  money  to  hire  the  liaison,  he  said. 

Another  issue  for  some  tribal  members  is  Native  American  labor. 


The  tribe  and  the  Department  of  Defense  agreed  to  let  local  tribal 
members  be  trained  and  hired  as  workers  with  the  skills  needed  to  remove 
unexploded  ordnance  on  the  bombing  range.  That  started  in  1998. 

But  in  2002,  the  Department  of  Defense  said  it  no  longer  wanted  to  pay 
employees  and  instead  contracted  for  the  work. 

That  prompted  some  of  those  workers  to  start  their  own  business.  Native 
American  Environmental. 

It  now  has  offices  in  Pine  Ridge  and  Rapid  City,  employs  more  than  50 
people  and  pays  above-average  wages,  said  its  president,  Barry  Bettelyoun. 

"The  money  stays  in  South  Dakota.  It  stays  on  the  reservation,"  he  said. 

The  company  now  sends  workers  to  projects  in  other  states  and  even  to 
Iraq . 

Some  tribal  members  want  the  corps  to  give  preference  to  the  Indian- 
owned  company  and  have  other  contractors  hire  tribal  members  who  have  the 
skills . 

Bedey  said  he  can't  tell  contractors  whom  to  hire,  nor  can  preference  be 
given  to  an  Indian  company.  It  must  compete  on  its  own,  but  "we  try  to 
include  them  in  the  competition,"  he  said. 

Bedey  said  Native  American  Environmental  is  going  through  the  challenges 
all  companies  endure  as  they  grow,  but  it's  doing  the  right  things  to 
ensure  it  can  compete  for  defense  contracts. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Head  Start  Programs  Close  On  Pine  Ridge 
April  12,  2005 

PINE  RIDGE  (AP)  - Twenty-four  Head  Start  programs  that  serve  more  than 
460  preschoolers  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  have  been  shut  down 
due  to  financial  management  and  other  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  told  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  a March  31 
memo  that  three  areas  needed  to  be  addressed  before  the  Head  Start  centers 
could  reopen,  said  Will  Peters,  a tribal  council  member. 

The  memo  said  the  tribe  must  provide  a record  of  accounts,  demonstrate 
that  it  had  sufficient  nonfederal  working  capital  for  a 30-day  period  and 
show  the  tribe  was  no  longer  at  risk  of  losing  its  Head  Start  programs. 

"I'm  saddened  by  what  our  communities  have  to  go  through  under  these 
circumstances,"  Peters  said. 

Alberta  Miller,  Head  Start  program  director,  told  parents  in  a March  25 
letter  that  the  basis  for  closing  the  centers  "lies  in  the  fact  that 
telephone  service  has  been  disconnected  to  the  majority  of  the  Head  Start 
and  Early  Head  Start  centers  across  the  reservation  and  constitutes  a 
safety  violation." 

Parents  said  the  shut  down  has  left  them  with  few  options  for  their 
children . 

"This  program  does  make  a difference  in  our  children.  They're 
interacting  with  other  kids  and  getting  classroom  experiences,"  said  Gayla 
Adams  of  Kyle. 

Parents  have  missed  work  while  trying  to  figure  out  child  care,  but  more 
than  losing  a convenient  baby-sitting  center,  the  communities  have  lost  a 
learning  center  for  their  children,  she  said. 

"These  children  need  to  be  in  their  schools,"  Adams  said. 

Phyllis  Wilcox  of  Wanblee  said  parents  in  her  community  planned  to 
celebrate  Head  Start  preschool  graduation  with  or  without  the  tribe's  help. 

"It's  a concern  for  our  community,"  she  said.  "A  lot  of  little  ones  were 
looking  forward  to  graduation." 


The  reservation  programs  also  were  shut  down  in  2003  and  2004  for 
noncompliance  issues,  Wilcox  said. 


Information  from:  Rapid  City  Journal,  http://www.rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan, 
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Governor's  road  plan  overlooks  Idaho  tribes 
Volume  29,  Number  14 
April  7,  2005 

FORT  HALL  - The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  are  opposed  to  SB  1183  - a plan 
to  commit  future  transportation  dollars  to  create  a $1.6  billion  bonding 
program  to  fix  roads  around  the  state. 

On  Wednesday,  March  30th  the  Fort  Hall  Business  Council  voted  in  favor 
of  sending  written  testimony  to  the  Idaho  House  Transportation  & Defense 
Committee  requesting  SB  1183  be  voted  down  for  lack  of  adequate  public 
involvement  - specifically  inadequate  consultation  with  Idaho  Indian 
tribes . 

The  Tribes  believe  it's  an  "unnecessary  pork  barrel  project  approach" 
that  may  well  serve  to  be  a future  economic  detriment  to  statewide 
transportation  interests.  "At  minimum  we  request  the  language  identifying 
the  approved  projects  within  the  bill  be  struck  out  so  there  will  be 
adequate  public  involvement  in  the  annual  development  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  - State  Transportation  Improvement  Program  (STIP),"  said  Council 
Chairwoman  Nancy  Eschief  Murillo. 

She  said  the  Tribes  specific  concerns  are  the  inadequate  consultation  of 
the  STIP  as  required  by  federal  laws  and  the  possibility  of  future 
economic  detriment  to  the  state  that  could  impact  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation  and  southeast  Idaho. 

Linder  current  federal  law  (23USC,  Sec.  134  & 135)  the  State  of  Idaho  is 
required  to  develop  an  annual  STIP  and  the  process  to  conduct  consultation 
with  metropolitan  organizations,  local  governments  and  Indian  tribal 
governments . 

"Since  the  Tribes  have  never  been  officially  consulted  with  and  denied 
input  into  the  current  project  listing  of  SB  1183,  we  believe  the  STIP 
development  and  investment  transportation  strategies  have  been  trivialized, 
" she  said. 

An  area  of  proposed  road  improvement  is  Indian  Valley  (State  Highway  16 
Extension).  It's  called  Indian  Valley  because  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribal 
ancestor's  remains  are  located  there.  It's  the  aboriginal  homeland  of  the 
Weiser  Band  of  Shoshones.  On  April  26,  1869,  the  military  forcibly  removed 
the  Weiser  Band  of  Shoshones  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

The  Tribes  have  serious  concerns  regarding  the  many  Native  American 
cultural  & sacred  sites,  burial  grounds,  and  the  ecosystem  in  the  proposed 
GARVEE  transportation  projects  impacting  Tribal  aboriginal  territories. 

The  Tribes  believe  the  State  of  Idaho  is  not  recognizing  or  respecting 
treaty  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Fort  Bridger  Treaty  of  1868. 

Federal  laws  such  Native  American  Graves  Protection  & Repatriation  Act 
(NAGPRA),  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  Archaeological  & 
Historic  Protection  Act  (AHPA)  provide  the  statutory  need  for  statewide 
Tribal  input.  The  Tribes  believe  the  Native  American  cultural  & sacred 
site  concerns  were  not  considered  in  formulating  the  proposed  GARVEE 
transportation  projects.  The  current  list  of  projects  within  the  Senate 
bill  1183  preempts  and  nullifies  tribal  cultural  and  sacred  site  concerns. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Contracts  still  an  issue  despite  Supreme  Court  win 
April  14,  2005 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  still  not  treating  tribes  fairly  despite  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  ruling  in  favor  of  self-determination 
contracts,  tribal  leaders  said  on  Wednesday. 

On  March  1,  the  high  court  ruled  8-0  that  the  IHS  must  fully  fund 
contracts,  including  support  costs,  with  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
that  carry  out  federal  programs.  The  justices  said  the  federal  government 
must  uphold  its  promises  to  Indian  people. 

The  decision  was  widely  hailed  as  a victory  for  Indian  rights.  But  in 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  tribal  leaders  cited 
persistent  inequities  in  the  funding  of  self-determination  contracts. 

"Failure  to  adequately  fund  contract  support  costs  is  defeating  the  very 
programs  that  appear  to  be  helping  improve  health  conditions  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,"  said  Sally  Smith,  the  chair  of  the  National 
Indian  Health  Board. 

The  testimony  was  backed  up  by  internal  IHS  figures  released  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  the  law  firm  that  brought  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  document  showed  $99  million  shortfall  for  health  care  contracts 
for  this  year,  and  predicted  a $126  million  shortfall  for  next  year. 

The  decision  came  out  after  Congress  finalized  the  2005  federal  budget. 
But  the  Bush  administration  has  not  asked  for  supplemental  money  to  patch 
up  the  holes  and  has  only  asked  for  an  additional  $5  million  for  next  year. 
Dr.  Charles  Grim,  the  director  of  the  IHS,  said  in  his  testimony. 

Nevertheless  Grim  pointed  out  that  the  agency's  commitment  to  the  policy 
of  self-determination  is  reflected  in  the  budget.  "The  share  of  the  IHS 
budget  allocated  to  tribally  operated  programs  has  grown  steadily  over  the 
years  to  the  point  where  today  over  50%  of  our  budget  is  transferred 
through  self-determination  contracts,"  the  testimony  stated. 

Rachel  Joseph,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Lone  Pine  Paiute  Shoshone  Tribe  of 
California,  testified  that  self-determination  contracting  has  improved 
over  the  years.  The  IHS  at  first  refused  to  fund  contract  support  costs 
but  later  changed  its  position,  she  said. 

"Funding  CSC  removed  a deterrent  to  tribal  contracting,"  her  testimony 
stated.  Tribal  leaders  have  said  they  are  unwilling  to  contract  for  IHS 
programs  because  they  know  they  will  not  receive  all  the  money  needed  to 
provide  services. 

In  addition  to  the  IHS,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  affected  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Yet  no  new  funds  have  been  addressed  to  address  an 
estimated  $37  million  shortfall. 

In  testimony  to  the  Senate  last  month.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
said  the  decision  would  not  have  a major  impact  on  her  department.  She 
cited  a Congressional  rider  that  allows  federal  agencies  to  limit  contract 
support  costs. 

The  rider  is  different  from  the  one  considered  in  the  Supreme  Court  case. 
That  one  only  applied  for  the  years  1994  through  1997,  while  a subsequent 
rider,  according  to  Norton,  covers  later  years. 

The  issue  is  expected  to  be  raised  today  as  tribal  leader  testify  before 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that  handles  Interior's  budget  bill. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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Navajos,  Hopis  find  being  neighborly  is  tough 
Dudy  Nichols  and  Betty  Reid 
The  Arizona  Republic 
April  15,  2005 

The  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  have  long  been  uneasy  neighbors. 

Lori  Piestewa  had  a foot  in  both  tribes.  She  was  enrolled  in  the  Hopi 
Tribe  and  lived  on  Tuba  City  Unified  School  District  property,  which  is  on 
Navajo  land.  Her  son,  Brandon,  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Her  daughter,  Carla  Lynn,  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  tribes  has  led  to  many  intermarriages,  but 
they  have  not  always  been  so  close. 

The  Hopis,  who  number  about  15,000,  have  occupied  five  mesas  in  northern 
Arizona  since  A.D.  500. 

The  Hopi  Reservation  was  established  in  1882.  But  tribal  members 
consider  the  land,  1.6  million  acres,  only  9 percent  of  their  traditional 
homeland . 

Their  neighbors,  the  Navajos,  arrived  in  the  mid-1800s. 

The  Navajos  now  number  more  than  300,000,  and  their  reservation  has 
expanded  over  time  to  more  than  26,000  square  miles  surrounding  the  Hopi 
Reservation . 

There  have  been  disputes  over  portions  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  which 
the  Hopis  claim  contain  sacred  springs,  eagle-nesting  sites  and  shrines 
vital  to  the  Hopi  religion. 

One  1974  court  decision  led  to  the  relocation  of  more  than  10,000 
Navajos  and  fewer  than  100  Hopis.  It  was  the  largest  forced  relocation 
since  the  internment  of  lapanese-Americans  during  World  War  II. 

The  remaining  dispute  is  over  land  in  the  Bennett  Freeze,  which  covers 
more  than  700,000  acres  of  the  western  Navajo  Reservation. 

For  nearly  40  years,  development  there  has  been  banned,  leaving 
thousands  of  families,  mostly  Navajo,  without  running  water,  lights  or 
modern  appliances.  Today,  tribal  leaders  are  working  to  end  the  disputes. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  to  review  health  care  issues 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  13,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  is  the  only  tribe  scheduled  to  give 
testimony  today  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  tribal  health 
issues  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Anslem  Roanhorse,  director  of  the  tribe's  Division  of  Health,  will 
report  to  the  federal  committee  on  the  Navajo  Nation's  health  care 
programs  and  current  challenges. 

Roanhorse  joins  a panel  of  national  health  care  organizations  including 
the  National  Indian  Health  Board,  the  National  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  and  the 


National  Council  on  Urban  Indian  Health. 

Indian  Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  also  be  present. 

In  his  written  statement,  Roanhorse  stated  that  77  percent  of  his 
division's  operating  budget  is  federally  funded. 

The  division's  operating  budget  totaled  more  than  $79  million  for  fiscal 
year  2005,  Roanhorse  stated. 

The  division  employs  more  than  1,000  people  throughout  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  operates  several  prevention,  health  promotion,  counseling  and 
treatment  programs. 

Recruiting  health  care  professionals  and  keeping  up  with  the  rising 
costs  of  health  care  have  challenged  the  Navajo  Nation's  resources. 

"Contrary  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  racial  disparities  in  health  care, 
American  Indians  including  the  Navajo  people  have  experienced  disparities 
in  health  care  funding  and  other  resources  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years,"  Roanhorse  stated. 

The  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Service,  for  example,  was  funded  at  55 
percent  of  its  projected  need  for  the  year  2003. 

"As  the  testimony  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  underscores,  this 
is  unacceptable  and  it  demonstrates  a glaring  injustice  to  fully  funding 
Navajo  health  care  needs,"  Roanhorse  stated. 

Federal  employees,  he  stated,  receive  three  times  the  amount  of  medical 
care  dollars  than  the  Navajo  people. 

"More  health  care  funding  equates  to  ex  wnlpanded  health  care  services 
that  will  sufficiently  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  Navajo  Nation," 
Roanhorse  stated. 

- To  contact  reporter  Pam  Dempsey  call  (505)  879-1707 
or  email  pamelagdempsey@msn.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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'Makeover'  just  in  time  for  Navajo  veterans 

Old  office  facing  budget  cuts;  crews  start  on  new  one 

Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
April  14,  2005 

TUBA  CITY  - When  Marcia  Edgewater's  husband,  Raymond,  died  from  exposure 
on  a Flagstaff  street  last  year,  she  turned  to  the  local  Veterans  Affairs 
Office  for  burial  help. 

All  the  financially  strapped  agency  could  pay  for  was  a 21-gun  salute. 
So,  Edgewater,  whose  husband  served  in  Vietnam,  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  veterans  and  their  families  were  overjoyed  when  they  found  out  this 
week  that  the  ABC  program  Extreme  Makeover:  Home  Edition  would  be  donating 
a new  veterans  center  to  this  western  Navajo  regional  center  because  it 
was  home  to  the  late  Iraqi  war  hero  Lori  Piestewa.  advertisement 

A crew  of  300  workers  began  putting  up  the  2,000-square-foot  building 
Wednesday  afternoon  as  its  foundation  dried,  in  anticipation  of  its 
dedication  next  Monday  after  a parade.  An  additional  1,300  volunteers  are 
building  a home  north  of  Flagstaff  during  the  next  five  days  for 
Piestewa 's  parents  and  her  two  children.  The  ABC  television  crew  decided 
on  the  Arizona  projects  after  receiving  a nomination  from  Jessica  Lynch, 
Lori  Piestewa 's  best  friend. 

The  new  veterans  office  will  be  only  part  of  the  5-acre  park  dedicated 
to  the  war  veterans  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Navajos  are  known  for  their 
World  War  II  code  talkers,  who  used  coded  messages  in  their  own  language 


that  the  Japanese  could  never  break. 

Navajo  tribal  officials  said  a memorial,  along  the  same  lines  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Memorial  in  Washington,  will  be  constructed  in  the  park  with 
the  names  of  tribal  veterans  killed  in  foreign  wars.  Five  poles  will  bear 
the  flags  of  the  United  States,  Arizona,  Navajo  Nation,  America's  disabled 
veterans,  and  one  representing  those  missing  and  killed  in  action. 

Nearby,  the  ground  also  was  being  cleared  Wednesday  for  a traditional 
Navajo  dwelling,  a hogan,  which  will  be  used  for  healing  ceremonies, 
primarily  for  veterans. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  two  months  that  ABC's  Extreme  Makeover:  Home 
Edition  has  chosen  an  Arizona  location.  The  first  was  a 5,500  square  foot 
home  in  Gilbert,  the  home  of  Kassandra  Okvath,  an  8-year-old  leukemia 
patient,  and  her  parents,  Nicole  and  Brian  Okvath,  and  five  siblings. 

Traditional  religious  leaders  from  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and  San  Manuel  Band 
of  Mission  Indians  will  conduct  a blessing  ceremony  at  the  Piestewa  home 
site  this  morning.  Crews  will  begin  excavating  the  site  today;  the 
Piestewa  episode  is  scheduled  to  air  as  the  season  finale  May  22. 

The  Tuba  City  memorial  and  office  space  couldn't  come  a moment  too  soon 
for  the  Western  Navajo  Veterans'  Affairs  Office,  which  has  been  operating 
on  a shoestring  and  a prayer  in  recent  years. 

Until  last  summer,  the  office  had  been  located  in  two  tiny  dormitory 
rooms  at  Tuba  City's  Greyhills  High  School.  The  veterans  were  moved  out 
when  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority  offered  the  veterans  office  temporary 
residence  in  a small  rental  home. 

Meanwhile,  employees  of  the  veterans  office  are  sweating  an  anticipated 
10  percent  budget  cut  for  fiscal  2006,  which  begins  Oct.  1 

Not  that  there  was  much  of  anything  to  cut.  The  office  only  has  a budget 
of  about  $140,000  annually  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the 
enrolled  1,033  veterans  within  their  programs,  said  Brenda  Donald,  who 
maintains  the  office's  financial  records. 

That  money  goes  primarily  to  help  veterans  pay  for  heating  costs,  home 
construction  materials,  travel  costs  to  Veterans  Administration  centers  in 
Prescott  and  Phoenix  and  to  pay  medicine  men  for  ceremonies,  Donald  said. 

No  one  knows  the  dollar  shortages  better  than  former  Vietnam  Marine 
combat  engineer  Phillip  Multine,  son  of  a Navajo  code  talker. 

On  this  day,  Multine  is  at  the  center  trying  to  get  help  finding  a birth 
and  death  certificate  for  his  father,  Oscar  Multine,  who  he  said  froze  to 
death  under  a foot  of  snow  behind  an  Albuquerque  convenience  store  in  the 
late  1990s. 

"I've  also  been  trying  to  get  financial  help  here  so  I can  have  a 
cleansing  ceremony,  a blessing  way,  but  I've  been  waiting  two  months," 
Phillip  Multine  said. 

"I  hope  all  this  help  the  TV  program  is  providing  works  its  way  to  all 
of  us." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  mark. shaffer@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-8057. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  veterans  center  angers  Hopi  community 
Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
April  17,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF  - Hopi  Tribal  Councilman  Clifford  Quotsaquahu,  a Vietnam 
veteran,  notes  with  pride  that  he  is  of  the  same  tribe  of  the  deceased 
Iraqi  war  icon  Lori  Piestewa. 


Her  father,  Terry,  is  a Hopi.  She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  tribe 
and  she  is  buried  on  the  Hopi  reservation. 

So  why  is  it,  an  angry  Quotsaquahu  asks,  that  the  memory  of  Piestewa  is 
being  honored  with  the  construction  of  a center  to  serve  Navajo  Nation 
veterans  in  the  Navajo  community  of  Tuba  City? 

The  two  tribes  have  been  bitter  rivals  for  more  than  100  years  because 
of  land  disputes,  some  of  which  still  have  not  been  resolved. 

Lori  Piestewa  grew  up  in  Tuba  City,  where  both  of  her  parents  still  work 
for  the  Tuba  City  Unified  School  District. 

The  construction  of  the  veterans  center,  along  with  the  Piestewas'  new 
home  north  of  Flagstaff,  will  be  broadcast  in  the  two-hour  season  finale 
May  22  of  the  popular  ABC  show  Extreme  Makeover:  Home  Edition.  The 
veterans  center  will  be  dedicated  in  ceremonies  on  Monday. 

"Hopi  veterans  are  very  upset  about  this,"  Quotsaquahu  said.  "I  left  a 
message  on  the  telephone  recorder  of  Gene  Little,  the  director  of  the  Tuba 
veterans  center,  which  said,  'Do  Navajo  veterans  have  the  balls  to  accept 
a building  built  for  a Hopi  war  hero?'  " 

Little  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  on  Saturday,  and  Elsa  Johnson,  a 
Navajo  who  is  working  with  Extreme  Makeover  as  a cultural  consultant, 
refused  to  comment. 

In  a prepared  statement,  Navajo  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.  said  that  both 
tribes  should  be  rejoicing  about  the  good  fortune  of  Native  American 
veterans  and  the  Piestewa  family. 

"Material  things  like  a building  ought  not  to  be  the  measure  of  our 
relationship  as  native  people,"  Shirley  said.  "Rather,  as  relatives,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  on  each  other's  behalf  when  the  Holy  Ones  reward  either 
for  efforts  made  by  our  children." 

Producers  for  Extreme  Makeover  said  that  discussions  were  held  with 
local  Hopi  officials  in  the  community  of  Moenkopi,  which  borders  Tuba  City 
and  is  where  Lori  Piestewa  is  buried. 

But  little  progress  was  being  made  during  the  talks,  and  the  television 
show  was  facing  a deadline  if  it  hoped  to  show  the  segment  this  season. 

That  was  when  the  site  in  Tuba  City  was  selected  for  the  veterans  center, 
Navajo  officials  said. 

Reanna  Albert,  staff  assistant  to  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Jr.,  said 
that  Taylor's  office  did  not  even  know  about  the  veterans  center  until  it 
was  contacted  by  Extreme  Makeover  on  March  29. 

"We  certainly  have  a lot  of  questions  about  the  way  this  thing  was 
handled,"  Albert  said.  "On  top  of  that,  we  had  three  good  potential  sites 
for  a veterans  center  here  in  the  center  of  the  reservation  near  our 
governing  center  in  Kykotsmovi." 

Franklin  Shupla  of  Polacca,  one  of  only  two  surviving  Hopi  Code  Talkers 
from  World  War  II,  said  he  is  just  happy  that  he  has  managed  to  stay  out 
of  the  controversy.  Shupla  said  he  plans  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  the  Tuba  City  veterans  center  on  Monday. 

"I'm  glad  I didn't  get  my  head  stuck  in  that  one  because  I probably 
would  have  gotten  it  cut  off,"  Shupla  said. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  (602)  444-8057. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Unfolding  scandal  tears  at  tribe  with  leading  role 
By  Jill  Lawrence,  USA  TODAY 
April  12,  2005 

KINDER,  La.  - The  Coushatta  Grand  Hotel  and  Casino  Resort  rises  out  of 


the  marshy  flatlands  here  like  a misshapen,  fluorescent-lit  schooner  in  an 
ocean  of  parked  cars.  Along  with  riches,  it  has  visited  upon  its  namesake 
Indian  tribe  a leading  role  in  a scandal  unfolding  nearly  1,300  miles  away 

The  Louisiana  Coushatta  tribe  has  about  800  members.  The  casino  brings 
in  $300  million  a year.  And  in  less  than  three  years,  the  tribe  paid  $32 
million  to  two  Washington,  D.C.,  insiders  who  are  now  being  investigated 
by  two  Senate  committees,  the  Justice  Department,  the  FBI,  the  IRS  and  the 
Interior  Department.  The  probes  involve  suspicions  of  fraud,  money 
laundering  and  other  crimes. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  the  panel's 
investigators  say  lobbyist  Jack  Abramoff  and  public  relations  consultant 
Michael  Scanlon  received  $82  million  from  a dozen  tribes  with  gambling 
interests.  Last  year,  then-chairman  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  and 
Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  who  is  now  chairman,  called  Abramoff's  and 
Scanlon's  actions  a way  to  exploit  Indians'  new  wealth  and  the  pair's  ties 
to  powerful  figures  such  as  House  Majority  Leader  Tom  DeLay,  R-Texas. 
Following  the  pair's  instructions,  the  tribes  also  gave  millions  to 
political  figures  and  groups,  according  to  documents  from  the  Indian 
Affairs  investigation  released  by  the  committee 

The  tribes  were  looking  for  higher  visibility  in  Washington  and  more 
money  from  the  federal  government.  They  also  wanted  permission  to  run 
casinos  and  protection  from  potential  competitors.  So  they  hired  Scanlon, 
a former  top  aide  to  DeLay,  and  Abramoff,  a longtime  DeLay  associate  and 
fundraiser . 

Even  in  Washington,  a city  steeped  in  lobbying  and  debate  over  how  much 
influence  lobbyists  do  and  should  have,  this  case  stands  out.  As  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  prepares  to  resume  hearings  this  spring,  unusual 
aspects  of  the  case  so  far  include:  the  huge  profits  Scanlon  and  Abramoff 
pocketed  ($21  million  apiece,  according  to  the  committee);  the 
inexperience  of  the  tribal  clients;  the  names  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  called 
their  clients  in  e-mails  released  by  the  committee  ("monkeys,"  "morons," 
"losers"  and  "troglodytes");  and  committee  documents  that  suggest  money 
laundering,  fraud  and  other  possible  crimes 

"Legislation  is  being  marinated  in  money,  and  access  is  being  marinated 
in  money,"  says  Marshall  Wittmann,  a senior  fellow  at  the  Democratic 
Leadership  Council  and  a former  aide  to  McCain.  "It's  inevitable  that  the 
lines  were  going  to  be  crossed  and  then  blurred  and  then  obliterated." 

As  casino  profits  transform  Indian  economies,  "there's  been  a hovering 
by  enterprising  people  who  would  like  to  represent  tribes,"  says  Campbell, 
a Northern  Cheyenne.  "Where  the  hell  were  you  when  we  were  poor?" 

A tribe  divided 

Here  in  southwestern  Louisiana,  the  results  of  mixing  money,  naivete' 
and  greed  are  on  display.  Coushatta  leaders  who  raised  questions  about 
Abramoff  and  Scanlon,  including  successive  secretary-treasurers  Bertney 
Langley  and  Harold  John,  are  arrayed  against  other  leaders  who  authorized 
millions  for  unspecified  services,  including  tribal  chairman  Lovelin 
Poncho.  The  fallout  includes  disputed  recall  efforts  and  resignations, 
alleged  retaliatory  firings  and  a continuing  cash  drain  - this  time  to 
lawyers  hired  by  tribe  members  ensnared  in  the  controversy. 

Several  miles  from  the  Coushatta  casino,  past  catfish  farms  and  fields 
of  grazing  cows  and  horses,  is  what  amounts  to  downtown  on  the  reservation 
The  10  red-roofed  buildings  in  Elton  include  a new  gym  and  a medical 
clinic.  The  tribe  operates  a golf  resort,  a millworks  and  a horse  ranch 
along  with  the  casino,  its  cash  cow.  Four  times  a year,  tribe  members  get 
checks,  their  share  of  the  profits. 

The  tribe  hired  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  to  negotiate  a gambling  contract 
with  the  state.  The  two  also  were  assigned  to  stave  off  bids  by  other 
tribes  to  get  into  gaming.  Roy  Fletcher,  a spokesman  for  Poncho,  says  they 
also  promised  to  prevent  a new  private  casino  nearby. 

Abramoff  and  Scanlon  enlisted  prominent  Republicans  in  and  out  of 
Congress  to  help  the  Coushatta.  Two  casino  bids  by  competing  tribes  were 
thwarted.  But  the  $365  million  private  casino  is  opening  next  month. 

The  pair  held  out  promises  of  audiences  with  President  Bush,  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  members  of  Congress  in  exchange  for 


contributions  to  groups  and  individuals,  the  Senate  documents  say.  At  one 
point,  the  tribe  wrote  a $185,000  check  designated  for  an  Abramoff  "sports 
suite,"  or  skybox,  that  some  tribe  leaders  assumed  would  allow  them  to 
meet  with  influential  people  at  games  in  and  around  Washington.  But  they 
never  hosted  anything  or  met  with  lawmakers,  Langley  says. 

The  millions  the  tribe  paid  for  "professional  services"  and 
contributions  offer  glimpses  of  the  capital's  money  culture.  The  documents 
show  the  Coushattas  contributed  $3.7  million  from  2001  to  2003  to  the 
American  International  Center  (AIC),  a think  tank  in  Rehoboth  Beach,  a 
Delaware  resort  town.  But  mainly  it  was  a cash  conduit  to  Abramoff  and 
others . 

From  May  2000  to  May  2001,  the  Senate  documents  show,  AIC  checks  for 
nearly  $2  million  went  to  consulting  firm  Century  Strategies,  owned  by 
Ralph  Reed,  a former  Christian  Coalition  leader  and  Bush  campaign  official 
now  running  for  Georgia  lieutenant  governor. 

Documents  show  direct  Coushatta  contributions  went  to,  among  others, 
anti-tax  activist  Grover  Norquist's  Americans  for  Tax  Reform  ($25,000), 
DeLay's  political  committees  (at  least  $45,000)  and  a business-oriented 
environmental  group  run  by  a former  aide  to  Norton  ($100,000). 

The  tribe  also  paid  Scanlon  more  than  a half-million  dollars  to  spy  on 
rivals  trying  to  get  into  gambling  and  Coushattas  suspected  of  sharing 
information.  One  was  former  council  member  Langley. 

"I  was  even  further  outside  the  information  and  decision-making  loop 
than  I thought,  since  I certainly  never  approved"  his  own  surveillance, 
Langley  told  McCain  last  year.  "I  would  never  try  to  betray  my  own  tribe," 
he  said  in  an  interview. 

Before  he  left  in  mid-2003,  tribal  controller  Erick  LaRocque  sounded  an 
alarm.  The  tribe  had  paid  $32  million  from  2001  to  2003  for  "lobbying" 
expenses,  he  wrote  in  a memo  to  Langley;  $24  million  came  from  funds 
designated  for  health,  housing  and  education.  There  was  no  plan  to 
reimburse  those  funds,  nor  was  there  any  money  to  do  so. 

Rift  on  the  council 

Several  current  and  former  members  of  the  five-person  tribal  council  say 
they  tried  to  stop  the  spending  but  were  thwarted  by  a three-member 
majority.  "They  were  doing  everything  behind  our  backs,"  member  Harold 
John  says. 

David  Sickey,  a young  reformer  elected  in  2003,  says  the  Washington 
pair's  financial  activities  and  name-calling  were  "pretty  upsetting  to  me. 
" But  he  reserves  his  harshest  judgment  for  the  three  council  members  who 
kept  paying  and  defending  them. 

"We  have  to  make  every  attempt  to  show  . . . that  tribes  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves,"  Sickey  says.  "These  three  individuals  are  not 
helping  the  cause." 

The  trio  - Poncho,  William  Worfel  and  Leonard  Battise  - did  not  return 
calls  for  comment.  Their  attorney,  David  Pore,  said  they  "absolutely"  were 
misled  by  Abramoff  and  Scanlon.  Asked  why  they  didn't  demand  detailed 
invoices  of  what  the  tribe  was  getting  for  its  money.  Pore  replied,  "The 
level  of  sophistication  was  not  there  at  that  time.  They've  come  a long 
way. " 

Poncho  and  Worfel  praised  Scanlon  and  Abramoff  for  nearly  a year  after 
the  LaRocque  memo.  But  in  November,  the  tribe  sued  the  Washington  pair  for 
the  $32  million  plus  damages.  The  lawsuit  alleges  fraud  and  other 
wrongdoing. 

Abbe  Lowell,  Abramoff' s lawyer,  said  Abramoff  "provided  great  results 
for  the  fees  that  were  paid."  Stephen  Braga,  Scanlon's  attorney,  calls  the 
allegations  "unfounded." 

Local  tensions  continue  as  the  legal  battles  play  out.  Poncho  and  Worfel 
resigned  at  a meeting  of  more  than  100  tribe  members  last  year.  Then  they 
rescinded  their  resignations.  Then  they  and  Battise  fired  a tribal 
elections  official  who  was  handling  recall  petitions. 

The  fired  elections  official  is  council  member  John's  sister.  And 
Battise  is  married  to  Langley's  sister.  "We  all  get  together,"  Langley 
says.  "But  we  don't  talk  politics." 
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Columbia  River  spring  salmon  run  at  historic  low 
By  30SEPH  B.  FRAZIER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
April  14,  2005 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - Usually  by  now,  the  Columbia  River's  spring  Chinook 
salmon  are  heading  upstream  over  fish  ladders  in  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
spawn.  Not  this  year. 

Fish  biologists  had  predicted  a spring  run  of  about  229,000  Chinooks  at 
the  Bonneville  Dam,  about  140  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  of  Tuesday, 
near  the  customary  midpoint  of  the  spring  run,  only  about  200  had  been 
counted  there. 

"It's  a never-before-seen  scarcity,"  said  Charles  Hudson  of  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission. 

It's  so  bad  that  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  river  had  to  get  salmon 
somewhere  else  for  their  ceremonial  celebration  marking  the  return  of  the 
fish . 

The  Chinooks  enter  the  Columbia  River  from  the  Pacific  at  this  time  of 
year  to  return  to  the  streams  where  they  were  hatched  two  or  three  years 
before.  There,  they  spawn  and  die. 

Scientists  say  they  don't  have  an  explanation  for  the  scarcity. 

"Nobody  knows  why,"  said  Brian  Gorman  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  in  Seattle.  "It's  a mystery." 

Gorman  also  described  the  run  as  "mysteriously  late." 

Most  of  this  year's  spring  run  went  to  sea  in  2002  or  2003,  said  Norman, 
adding  there  were  no  conditions  in  those  years  that  would  readily  explain 
the  dearth  of  fish  this  spring. 

Some  fish  managers  wonder  whether  low  water  levels  as  a result  of  a dry 
winter  - combined  with  murky  water  caused  by  recent  rains  - are  keeping 
chinook  from  swimming  up  the  Columbia. 

"Spring  chinook  are  pretty  finicky  when  conditions  are  abnormal,"  said 
Guy  Norman  of  the  Washington  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  "April 
and  early  May  are  the  most  significant  times  for  spring  chinook  movement 
over  the  (Bonneville)  dam.  We're  hoping  for  good  things  to  come." 

Fish  swimming  upstream  on  the  Columbia  are  tallied  at  the  Bonneville  Dam, 
where  they  go  up  fish  ladders  - which  resemble  stairs  - and  swim  past  a 
large  window.  Their  numbers  are  a factor  in  setting  fishing  seasons  for 
sport,  tribal  and  commercial  fishermen. 

Hudson,  the  tribal  spokesman,  said  he's  optimistic  "there  are  fish  out 
there  gathering  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  waiting  for  some  biological 
trigger  to  send  them  up." 

The  economic  impact  of  the  small  chinook  return  is  not  clear. 

Fish  managers  hold  weekly  meetings  to  look  at  the  size  of  the  run  and 
the  size  of  the  catch,  and  regulators  aren't  ready  yet  to  recommend 
trimming  the  fishing  season,  said  Curtis  Melcher,  marine  salmon  fisheries 
manager  for  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Melcher  said  sport  fishermen  are  catching  some  Chinooks  but  not  as  many 
as  usual.  He  said  many  of  those  caught  were  bound  for  the  Willamette  River 
and  other  tributaries  below  the  dam. 

Hudson  said  the  fish  are  back  in  near  their  usual  numbers  in  the 
Willamette  River,  which  joins  the  Columbia  well  below  the  Bonneville  Dam, 
the  first  dam  the  returning  fish  encounter  on  their  return. 

Bonneville  is  required  to  release  a certain  amount  of  water  past  dams  to 
help  fish  if  the  water  flow  is  low  to  keep  young  salmon  out  of 


hydroelectric  turbines.  The  turbines  kill  about  10  percent  of  the  fish 
that  go  through  them. 

"With  an  impact  of  this  kind  you're  usually  talking  about  hydroelectric 
operations  as  a likely  cause/'  Hudson  said. 
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Richardson  has  signed  17  Indian  bills  into  law 
April  12,  2005 

New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  (D)  has  signed  17  Indian  bills  into  law 
as  of  last  week,  according  to  the  state's  Indian  Affairs  Department. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  47th  Legislature,  Richardson  signed  12  bills 
from  the  Senate  and  5 bills  from  the  House.  They  affect  everything  from 
emergency  funds  to  health  care  to  Indian  child  welfare  to  economic 
development . 

Richardson  took  office  in  2003.  Since  then,  he  has  elevated  Indian 
Affairs  to  a Cabinet  level,  signed  executive  orders  respecting  sacred 
sites  and  tribal  sovereignty  and  has  hired  and  appointed  a record  number 
of  tribal  members  to  state  offices. 

Relevant  Documents: 

Indian  Bills  Signed  into  Law 

New  Mexico:  Bills  Related  to  Native  Americans  April  12,  2005 

As  of  April  7,  2005,  New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  has  signed  the 
following  bills  related  to  Native  Americans  into  law.  The  bills  were 
introduced  during  the  first  session  of  the  47th  Legislature.  Source:  New 
Mexico  Indian  Affairs  Department. 

SENATE 

* SB  1 (Campos)  Emergency  Fund  Grants  To  Indian  Tribes,  A bill  to  allow 
the  Board  of  Finance  to  make  emergency  loans  or  grants  to  only  those 
Indian  Nations,  Tribes  or  Pueblos  located  in  whole  or  in  part  in  New 
Mexico. 

* SB  123  (Cisneros)  Strategic  Water  Reserve,  A bill  to  establish  the 
Strategic  Water  Reserve,  to  require  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission  to 
coordinate  with  appropriate  Indian  Nations,  Tribes  and  Pueblos  to  develop 
additional  river  reach  or  ground  water  basin  priorities,  and  for  other 
purposes . 

* SB  134  (Garcia)  Cultural  Properties  Review  Committee  Members,  A bill  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  Cultural  Properties  Review  Committee 
from  seven  to  nine,  adding  one  person  who  is  a member  of  a NM  Tribe  and 
one  person  who  is  a resident  of  NM  and  represents  the  general  public. 

* SB  172  (Cisneros)  Create  Indian  Rights  Water  Settlement  Fund,  A bill  to 
create  an  Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement  Fund  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
state's  portion  of  the  costs  necessary  to  implement  Indian  water  rights 
settlements  approved  by  the  NM  Legislature  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

* SB  214  (Tsosie)  Cultural  Needs  for  Indian  Child  Placement,  A bill  to 
require  the  Interagency  Behavioral  Health  Purchasing  Collaborative,  in 
consultation  with  the  Indian  child's  Tribe,  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to 


place  the  Indian  child  in  a setting  that  provides  culturally  competent 
care  and  access  to  traditional  treatment. 


* SB  233  (Sanchez)  Children's  Code  Revisions,  A bill  to  amend  the  New 
Mexico  Children's  Code  including  increasing  notification  requirements  to 
Indian  Nations,  Tribes  and  Pueblos  with  regard  to  proceedings  against, 
placement,  and  disposition  of  Indian  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* SB  669  (Sanchez)  College  Affordability  Act,  A bill  to  encourage  New 
Mexico  students  with  financial  need  to  attend  and  complete  educational 
programs  at  public  post-secondary  educational  institutions  in  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

* SB  225  (Tsosie)  Clarify  Safe  Haven  for  Infants  Act,  A bill  to  make  the 
definition  of  "Indian  child"  consistent  with  ICWA,  to  require  hospitals  to 
follow  certain  procedures  and  notification  if  an  infant  is  a member  of  an 
Indian  Tribe  or  eligible  for  membership,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* SB  313  (Griego)  Create  Governor's  HIV  & AIDS  Commission,  A bill  to 
establish  a Commission  to  consist  of  23  members,  including  Native 
Americans  and  others  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  as  a planning  and 
advisory  group  to  DOH's  HIV/AIDS  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* SB  435  (Ortiz  / Pino)  Children's  Cabinet  Act,  A bill  to  establish  the 
Children's  Cabinet  comprised  of  the  Governor  and  executive  department 
heads,  including  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  status  and  well-being  of  children  and  youth  in  the 
state,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* SB  473  (Komadina)  New  Mexico  Telehealth  Commission  Act,  A bill  to 
create  a Commission  of  25  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  including 
representatives  from  Indian  Nations,  Tribes  and  Pueblos,  to  coordinate  a 
telehealth  system  that  provides  and  supports  health  care  delivery  in 
medically  underserved  areas  of  the  state,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* SB  482  (Tsosie)  Native  American  Resident  Student  Definition,  A bill  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "resident  student,"  for  the  purpose  of  tuition 
payment  at  the  resident  student  rates  at  state  educational  institutions, 
to  include  a member  of  an  Indian  Nation,  Tribe  or  Pueblo  located  wholly  or 
partially  in  NM,  regardless  of  the  residence  of  the  member  prior  to 
acceptance  to  a NM  post-secondary  school. 

HOUSE 

* HB  259  (Sandoval)  Native  American  Behavioral  Health  Committee,  A bill 
to  make  the  Native  American  Subcommittee  of  the  Behavioral  Health 
Purchasing  Collaborative  a statutory  standing  committee,  to  designate  the 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  or  a designee  as  Chair,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

* HB  337  (Miera)  Pre-Kindergarten  Act,  A bill  to  establish  a voluntary 
Pre-K  program  for  4-year  old  children  and  allows  licensed,  private 
providers,  local  education  agencies,  regional  education  cooperatives, 
charter  schools  and  Tribes  to  apply  for  funding,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* HB  481  (Harrison)  Intertribal  Ceremonial  Act,  A bill  to  establish  an 
Intertribal  Ceremonial  Office  within  the  Tourism  Department,  creates  an 
Intertribal  Ceremonial  Board  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  establishes  an  Intertribal  Ceremonial  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

* HB  867  (Lujan)  Clarify  Property  Tax  on  Agricultural  Lands,  A bill  to 
clarify  portions  of  the  property  tax  code  that  relate  to  the  valuation  of 
agricultural  lands,  to  modify  the  definition  of  the  term  "agricultural 
use"  to  include  the  use  of  land  for  captive  deer  or  elk,  and  for  other 
purposes . 


* HB  868  (Lujan)  Tribal  Inf rastructure  Act,  A bill  to  create  a Tribal 
Infrastructure  Trust  Fund  and  a Project  Fund  to  be  used  to  finance 
inf rastructure  projects  on  tribal  lands,  to  create  a Board  to  oversee  the 
Funds  and  authorize  funding  for  tribal  infrastructure  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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Symposium  underscores  strength  of  Indian  treaties 
By  Lynda  V.  Mapes  <mailto:lmapes@seattletimes.com> 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
April  17,  2005 

OLYMPIA  - It  took  just  a little  more  than  a year,  but  by  the  time  it  was 
over,  tribes  in  11  treaty  councils  all  over  the  Northwest  had  ceded 
their  lands  forever  to  the  United  States,  lands  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
Canadian  border,  from  Northeast  Oregon  to  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  of 
Montana . 

Those  agreements,  most  negotiated  150  years  ago  this  year,  are  as  alive 
as  the  day  they  were  signed,  said  experts  on  Indian  law,  tribal  leaders 
and  government  officials  gathered  for  a two-day  treaty  symposium  at  The 
Evergreen  State  College.  It  concluded  yesterday. 

The  power  and  relevance  of  the  treaties  today  cut  two  ways:  for 
non-Indians,  who  can  trace  a claim  to  lands  they  have  enjoyed  since 
before  statehood,  and  for  tribes,  who  ceded  them  in  return  for  solemn 
promises  by  the  U.S.  government  that  are  today  still  the  law  of  the 
land,  attendants  heard. 

Those  promises  include  recognition  of  the  inherent  sovereignty  of 
tribes,  which  makes  tribes  not  just  another  interest  group,  but  partners 
in  a government-to-government  relationship  with  both  the  state  of 
Washington  and  the  United  States. 

Tribes  also  reserved  forever  their  rights  to  hunt  and  fish  in  their 
accustomed  places. 

**  To  learn  more  ** 

Visit  the  traveling  exhibit  on  the  Northwest  treaties  at  the  Washington 
State  Capital  Museum  in  Olympia,  www.wshs.org/  <http://www.wshs.org/> 

wscm/treatytrail . htm 

Read  the  treaties  signed  by  many  Western  Washington  tribes: 
www . nwif c . wa . gov/  < htt p : //www . nwif c . wa . gov/ > 

tribes/treaties/tquinault .asp 

Those  aren't  special  rights,  they  were  part  of  the  original  deal  in 
return  for  the  land  they  ceded.  That's  something  many  people  don't 
understand.  Gov.  Christine  Gregoire  said. 

"When  we  came  here,  the  tribes  were  here.  Do  you  not  think  that  if 
things  were  reversed,  we  would  fight  just  as  hard  for  the  protection  of 
our  treaty  rights?"  Gregoire  asked. 

"This  is  about  respect,  and  living  by  the  obligations  in  the  treaties." 
Gregoire  told  a crowd  of  about  300,  including  tribal  members  from  an 
estimated  56  nations,  that  she  would  like  to  see  the  state's  partnership 
with  the  tribes  go  beyond  co-management  of  fisheries  and  gambling 
compacts,  to  partnerships  in  education  and  health  care.  Fler  idea  brought 
much  applause. 

Tribal  leaders  also  took  heart  from  two  bills  Gregoire  is  expected  to 
sign,  one  requiring  lawyers  to  show  proficiency  in  Indian  law  to  pass 


the  bar  exam  in  the  state  and  another  encouraging  public  schools  to 
teach  the  history  of  tribes  in  their  area. 

Education  is  key  to  understanding  the  part  treaties  played  in  Washington 
history,  said  Alan  Parker,  director  for  the  Center  for  Indigenous 
Peoples  Studies  at  The  Evergreen  State  College. 

Signing  the  treaties  not  only  gave  the  settlers  clear  passage  to 
homestead  the  Northwest,  it  also  secured  the  young  nation's  goal  of 
grabbing  this  corner  of  the  country  before  its  competitors. 

"If  you  are  the  secretary  of  state  in  1849  and  you  can  see  the  British 
are  in  a position  to  make  a strong  claim  for  the  territory,  and  there 
are  the  Russians  to  the  north,  and  the  Spanish  coming  from  the  south, 
the  best  strategy  was  to  get  people  on  the  land  and  open  it  up,  and 
homestead  it.  Once  the  treaties  were  done,  that  enabled  us  to  win  that 
geopolitical  struggle,"  Parker  said. 

* Unaware  of  history  * 

People  don't  know  that  history,  said  Denny  Hurtado,  a former  chairman  of 
the  Skokomish  Nation  and  director  of  the  state  Office  of  Indian 
Education.  "We  have  contributed  to  this  country  from  the  beginning." 

When  he  teaches  children  about  treaties,  he  presents  them  as  a contract, 
such  as  a deal  struck  in  buying  a car.  Treaty  obligations  are  similar, 
Hurtado  said.  "Do  we  want  to  come  back  and  repossess  your  land  because 
you  didn't  hold  up  your  end  of  the  deal? 

"Yet  we  have  to  spend  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  enforcing  rights 
spelled  out  in  black  and  white." 

Implementing  the  treaties  also  means  protecting  the  healthy  environment 
that  Indian  cultures  depend  on,  said  Terry  Williams,  fisheries  and 
natural-resources  commissioner  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

"Species  are  dependent  on  the  environment.  Our  culture  is,  too.  They  can 
figure  it  out  for  the  fish,  but  they  can't  figure  it  out  for  us:  'Maybe 
you  don't  need  that  forest.  You  have  Kmart.' 

"But  the  animals,  the  fish,  the  birds,  the  native  grasses,  the  forests, 
they  are  disappearing.  And  our  indigenous  lifestyle  is  losing  out.  The 
voice  of  who  we  are  and  what  our  rights  are  under  these  contracts,  that 
voice  needs  to  be  raised." 

Fish  to  catch,  native  grasses  for  basket  making,  the  big  trees  for 
carving  canoes,  the  roots  and  native  plants  for  sacred  medicines  and 
ceremonies  - all  have  to  be  protected,  Williams  said. 

"By  speaking  the  truth,  protecting  the  culture,  keeping  it  alive,  we 
keep  ourselves  alive." 

* Much  at  stake  * 

There  is  plenty  at  stake  in  the  enforcement  of  the  treaties  for 
non-Indians  as  well,  said  David  Nicandri,  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Historical  Society.  A sense  of  ownership,  for  one,  and  a sense  of 
reconciliation,  for  another. 

"As  a non-Indian,  by  what  right  do  we  presume  to  have  the  land  that  we 
have,  or  the  right  to  buy  it,  or  sell  it?  Well,  we  bought  it  from 
someone,  who  bought  it  from  someone,  who  secured  it  for  free  from  the 
U.S.  government,  which  secured  it  from  the  Indian  people  in  the  treaties. 

"If  the  alternatives  for  our  claim  are  we  are  residing  on  something 
stolen,  or  something  secured  in  consideration  for  certain  reserved 
rights.  I'll  take  the  treaties  any  time." 

Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Indian  education  plan  presented  to  Ronan  board 
April  7,  2005 
By  Nate  Traylor 
Leader  Staff 

RONAN  - Indian  education  issues  took  center  stage  at  a special  Ronan 
school  board  meeting  last  week,  as  the  district's  Indian  Education 
representative  presented  a detailed  report  to  board  members  highlighting 
the  challenges  and  successes  the  district  has  had  with  its  Tribal 
population . 

"I  think  what  we're  doing  is  historic/'  Dulie  Cajune,  Ronan's  Indian 
Education  coordinator,  said  at  the  meeting  as  she  presented  the  plan. 

In  addition,  a detailed  37-page  Indian  education  report,  covering 
everything  from  attendance  to  dropout  rates  with  statistics  showing  the 
achievement  gap  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  students,  was  submitted  to 
the  board  and  attendees. 

The  report  also  cites  curriculum  that  had  success  with  Indian  students 
in  the  past. 

"With  such  a significant  percentage  of  the  school  population  at  risk 
academically,  the  data  for  this  report  should  become  essential  to  program 
planning  and  resource  allocation,"  the  new  report  read. 

"I  wanted  to  show  people  that  this  isn't  something  that  people  dreamed 
up.  This  is  hard  data,"  Cajune  said  after  the  meeting. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  the  Indian  Education  Committee  has  attempted 
to  establish  more  cultural  awareness  in  the  school  district. 

Cajune  said  that  the  original  plan  was  presented  in  1999,  but  the  Board 
didn't  take  to  it. 

"It  hasn't  been  something  that  has  been  embraced  or  approved  by  the 
board,"  she  said. 

Cajune,  along  with  IEC  Department  Head  Joyce  Silverthorne  and  Chair 
Francine  Dupuis,  are  again  pushing  for  more  cultural  balance  in  the  Ronan 
school  district.  However,  this  plan  takes  a more  positive  approach, 
proposing  answers  instead  of  pointing  fingers,  Cajune  said. 

The  plan  outlines  eight  of  the  IEC's  objectives  including:  students, 
parental  involvement,  school  staff,  curriculum,  school  programs  and 
activities,  school  facilities,  trustees  and  committees  and  the  IEC  itself. 

One  area  of  concern  is  the  student  handbook,  a topic  of  much  discussion 
at  the  meeting.  If  adopted  by  the  board,  the  plan  will  revise  the  handbook 
to  include  "positive  statements  and  an  outline  of  student  rights  and 
expectations  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  40  Developmental  Assets." 

The  40  Developmental  Assets  being  "factors  in  young  people's  lives  that 
make  them  more  likely  to  grow  up  healthy,  caring  and  responsible." 

The  plan  recommends  that  Pablo  Elementary  School  change  its  name  to 
Michel  Pablo  School  to  "honor  an  important  community  member  that  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  history  that  will  forever  impact  all  Americans." 

According  to  Cajune,  the  name  Michel  Pablo  is  not  only  widely  recognized 
in  the  Valley,  but  politicians  in  Washington  D.C.  are  familiar  with  the 
name  as  well.  Cajune  said  that  Pablo  has  living  descendants  in  the  valley 
and  that  they  granted  permission  to  use  the  name. 

A suggested  name  for  Ronan  Middle  School  is  Nenemay  Middle  School, 
honoring  longtime  community  member  and  Tribal  elder,  Alice  Nenemay  Camel. 

Ronan  schools  are  not  named  after  anyone  whose  history  is  relevant  to 
Native  American  students,  explained  Silverthorne.  Changing  the  name  would 
give  them  a sense  of  ownership. 

It  is  also  requested  that  the  Tribal  flag  be  added  to  school  flagpoles 
in  addition  to  the  U.S.  and  state  flags. 

While  the  plan  calls  for  the  school  administration  to  ensure  that 
materials  portraying  American  Indians  displayed  in  school  buildings  be 
culturally  appropriate,  it  isn't  cited  specifically  to  change  Ronan  High 
School  mascots,  the  Chiefs  and  Maidens.  However,  the  issue  was  brought  up 
by  board  member  and  Tribal  Housing  Collections  Officer  Patty  Stevens.  The 
mascots  have  been  a hot-button  topic  ever  since  the  Tribe  requested  to 
have  the  mascots  changed  seven  years  ago. 

Stevens  recalls  going  to  games  in  the  early  '80s  and  hearing  fans  shout 
"Go  Chiefs,  Go  Chiefs,  Go  scalp  'em!" 


Though  the  school  song  was  deemed  inappropriate  and  banned  by  school 
officials  in  1985,  Stevens  would  still  like  to  see  the  mascots  be  changed 
to  something  more  culturally  sensitive. 

"People  think  that  if  it's  not  offensive  to  you  then  don't  worry  about 
it,"  Stevens  said. 

She  also  takes  offense  to  the  Chiefs  and  Maidens  being  so  gender 
specific.  There  is  a pending  lawsuit  about  the  issue  against  the  school 
district  that  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  it  is  more  than  just  name  and  mascot  changes  for  the  IEC,  it's  the 
integration  of  Indian  languages,  history,  literature  and  heritage  into 
curricula  and  the  active  recruitment  of  Native  American  staff,  the  women 
said . 

Currently,  about  one  percent  of  district  staff  are  Native  American. 

"My  son  went  to  SKC  where  he  learned  about  Tribal  government,  and  I was 
thinking  that  this  is  stuff  that  he  should  have  been  learning  in  high 
school,"  explained  Dupuis. 

Dupuis  also  stated  that  her  son  is  doing  better  at  SKC  than  he  did  in 
high  school.  She  attributes  that  to  SKC's  emphasis  on  Native  American 
culture  and  the  fact  that  roughly  half  of  SKC  staff  are  of  Native  American 
descent . 

Since  receiving  Impact  Aid,  which  provides  federal  funding  for  schools 
that  are  "impacted"  by  students  living  on  federal  land,  the  district  is 
obligated  to  assimilate  the  Vision  component  of  the  district's  Policy 
#1510,  which  includes  "viable  educational  programs  which  allow  all 
students,  including  Indian  students  to  compete,  succeed,  and  excel  in  life 
areas  of  their  choice." 

According  to  Cajune,  the  school  district  hasn't  been  held  to  strict 
accountability  and  there  hasn't  been  any  formal  planning  or  resource 
allocation  on  anybody's  part  other  than  the  IEC. 

"On  any  reservation,  Indian  students  have  lower  test  scores.  To  me  that 
says  the  challenge  hasn't  been  taking  seriously  enough,"  she  said. 

The  plan  will  be  on  the  board  agenda  for  the  next  two  meets.  On  April  11 
the  board  will  make  a final  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  adopt  the  policy. 

In  related  news,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  against  House  Bill 
791  Tuesday,  which  would  have  put  $6.1  million  into  a constitutionally 
mandated  effort  to  teach  American  Indian  history  and  culture  in  all 
Montana  Schools. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Leader  Advertiser.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  coach  looking  to  field  national  Native  team 
Long  process  finally  paying  off 
Gerald  Wofford 
April  15,  2005 

The  word  'Naataanii'  (pronounced  nu-ton-nii)  means  leader  in  Navajo. 
Leader  or  leaders  are  exactly  what  Coach  Diney  Bnally  is  looking  for. 

Bnally  (pronounced  bee-nallee)  hopes  to  glean  from  the  wide  variety  of 
great  Native  American  talent  on  the  baseball  diamond,  the  reason  being  is 
to  field  a competitive  team  for  the  USA  Hr.  Olympic  Baseball  Tournament. 

As  mentioned  in  last  week's  edition  of  the  Native  American  Times,  tryout 
will  take  place  in  Shiprock,  New  Mexico  on  April  24  and  Bnally  is  hoping 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  sees  what  he  already  knows,  that  there  are 
really  good  Native  American  baseball  from  all  over. 

Bnally  will  be  in  his  fourth  year  coaching  this  unique  team,  which  will 
be  the  only  All-Native  American  team  competing  in  this  national  event. 

Bnally  grew  up  playing  baseball,  and  certainly  loves  the  game  and  knew 


he  wanted  to  give  back  in  someway.  "The  Indian  kids  need  good  exposure  and 
opportunities  and  I wanted  to  give  back/'  admits  Bnally,  who  has  also 
coached  at  the  National  Military  Institute  in  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

The  admittance  of  an  All-Indian  baseball  team  hasn't  exactly  been  easy 
and  has  certainly  been  a labor  of  love  for  Bnally.  In  1999,  he  approached 
USA  Baseball,  the  organization  that  operates  the  tournament,  for 
permission  to  enter  a team,  but  was  denied.  Bnally  went  back  the  next  year, 
and  was  again  denied.  Finally,  after  a third  time,  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
a team,  "but  once  you  are  in,  you  are  in,"  says  a dedicated  Bnally  who 
also  started  the  team  out  of  a desire  to  help  his  little  brother,  Marcus, 
who  plays  outfield  and  second  base.  Bnally  also  points  to  players  such  as 
Hesse  Hall,  Troy  Butler,  Heremy  Littlehoop,  and  Gorman  Rommerro,  who  have 
been  a part  of  the  team  and  are  now  competing  on  the  college  level.  Bnally 
looks  to  field  a team  of  15,  to  give  everyone  a good  chance  to  fully  show 
their  skills  in  front  of  many  college  recruiters  and  scouts. 

"There  are  so  many  good  baseball  players  out  there  that  sometimes  just 
don't  get  the  chance  to  show  it!" 

Coordinating,  managing,  and  coaching  Naataanii  is  a big  responsibility 
and  Bnally  is  appreciative  of  any  monetary  assistance  in  keeping  a Native 
American  team  in  the  National  spotlight. 

For  more  information  about  try-outs,  or  team  sponsorship, 

Bnally  can  be  contacted  at  1-877-203-9852. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  Washington  State  History  Museum  presents 

Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Dourney  through  Native  America 
By  Ben  and  Linda  Mama 
April  1,  2005 

Tacoma,  WA  - In  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  the  Washington  State  History  Museum  is  honored  to  present 
Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Dourney  through  Native  America,  by 
Ben  and  Linda  Mama,  on  view  April  24  through  Dune  12,  2005. 

This  display  is  in  conjunction  with  the  museum's  exhibition  of  The 
Literature  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  also  featured  at  the  museum 
through  Dune  12. 

In  1988,  Seattle  photographer,  Ben  Mama  and  his  wife,  Linda,  set  out  to 
document  powwows  and  the  shared  cultural  qualities  that  bind  together  the 
many  nations  of  Native  America.  Powwows  are  an  integral  part  of  Native 
American  life,  offering  Native  Americans  the  opportunity  to  gather  and 
celebrate  their  spiritual  connections  to  their  ancestors,  the  earth, 
community  and  traditions  through  drum,  song  and  dance.  Faces  from  the 
Land  focuses  on  many  of  the  Native  American  cultures  that  Lewis  and  Clark 
encountered  during  their  arduous  1803-1806  expedition,  including  Sioux, 
Lemhi  Shoshone  and  Nez  Perce.  A photograph  of  Sacajawea's  great,  great, 
great  niece.  Rose  Ann  Abrahamson,  is  included  in  the  exhibit. 

The  37  large  color  print  portraits  of  Native  Americans  are  accompanied 
by  personal  narratives  written  by  the  subjects  describing  the  tribal 
significance  of  their  regalia  and  dance.  These  striking  images  along  with 
their  text  vividly  detail  the  magic  of  the  powwow,  while  also  allowing  the 
viewer  the  opportunity  to  see  the  juxtaposition  of  ancient  tradition  and 
modern  culture. 

Ben  Mama  has  been  a commercial  photographer  in  Seattle  since  1973, 
working  with  architectural,  industrial,  and  corporate  clients.  Dedicated 
to  using  his  photographs  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  an  appreciation  for 
Native  American  culture,  Ben  Mama's  work  has  been  featured  in  numerous 
museums,  galleries  and  national  magazines,  and  was  recently  included  in 
Handbook  of  North  American  Indians,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 


Institution.  Their  book.  Powwow  ...Images  along  the  Red  Road,  (Abrams) , 
features  105  color  photographs  representing  more  than  sixty  tribes  and 
nations.  Avalanche  Publishing  also  publishes  two  yearly  calendars. 

Facts : 

What:  Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Journey  through  Native  America 
Who:  Seattle  Documentary  Photographers  Ben  and  Linda  Marra 
When:  April  24  - June  12,  2005 

Where:  Washington  State  Flistory  Museum,  1911  Pacific  Avenue,  Tacoma,  WA 
Upcoming  Programs:  Join  Ben  and  Linda  Marra  for  a lecture  and  book 
signing  on  Thursday,  May  26th  at  7:00  p.m.  as  they  discuss  Faces  from  the 
Land.  Admission  to  the  museum  and  program  are  free  that  evening. 

More  Information:  1-888-BE-THERE,  www.washingtonhistory.org 

The  Washington  State  History  Museum,  flagship  of  the  Washington  State 
Historical  Society,  is  located  at  1911  Pacific  Avenue  in  downtown  Tacoma, 
just  off  1-5.  The  museum  presents  exhibits,  programs,  and  events  that 
bring  to  life  the  stories  of  Washington's  history. 

For  more  information,  including  hours  and  admission  rates,  please  call 
1-888-BETHERE  (1-888--238-4373),  or  visit  our  web  site, 
www.washingtonhistory.org. 
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History  professor  performs  traditional  powwow  song 
Brittany  Smith  / News  Editor 
April  14,  2005 

Clyde  Ellis,  associate  professor  of  history,  spoke  Monday  night  in  Yeage 
Recital  Hall  about  American  Indian  powwow  culture  in  his  speech  titled 
"This  is  a Good  Way,  Get  Up  and  Dance:  A Look  at  Contemporary  Plains 
Indian  Powwow  Culture." 

Ellis  explained  that  powwows  were  and  still  are  a key  part  of  American 
Indian  culture.  He  described  how  the  culture  adapted  over  the  years  and 
still  remains  prominent  in  modern  American  Indian  societies.  "Powwows  were 
more  than  a fraternity  of  fighting  men,"  he  said.  "They  were  people 
expressing  their  opinion  to  sway  the  masses  and  to  pass  down  the  posterity 
of  generations." 

Everyone  participated  in  powwows.  All  lines  were  crossed:  gender,  family 
status,  class,  etc.  "Who  you  were  and  what  you  wore  mattered,"  Ellis  said. 

American  Indian  agents  in  the  West  understood  the  power  of  American 
Indian  powwows  and  tried  to  suppress  them.  They  tried  to  limit  the  number 
of  dances  to  once  a month  in  the  fall  and  winter  because  they  feared  them 
so  much.  However,  during  assimilation  the  American  Indians  found  a way  to 
keep  their  identity  by  decorating  with  traditional  powwow  symbols,  Ellis 
said.  In  the  end,  American  Indian  agents  could  not  keep  the  American 
Indians  from  dancing  and  had  to  give  up  their  fruitless  efforts. 

American  Indians  also  joined  the  Wild  West  shows  so  they  could  keep 
dancing.  The  shows  provided  them  with  money  and  opportunities  to  travel  as 
well  as  a way  to  keep  up  with  their  traditional  dances.  However,  the 
dances  began  to  adapt  because  the  shows  would  only  take  the  fastest  and 
flashiest  dancers  with  the  wildest  costumes,  Ellis  explained  to  the 
audience  of  students,  faculty  and  community. 

Powwow  culture  also  changed  again  after  World  War  I.  It  had  become  a 
purely  social  event  where  people  danced  for  days  at  festivals  and  competed 
for  the  best  dancer  awards.  After  WWI,  powwows  returned  to  the  more 
traditional  role  of  sending  off  warriors  and  celebrating  their  return. 

His  knowledge  stemmed  not  only  from  extensive  research,  but  also  from 


personal  experiences.  He  learned  much  of  his  knowledge  from  friends  that 
had  become  like  family.  After  the  lecture,  Ellis  and  four  of  his  friends 
performed  a song  while  beating  a drum  that  would  have  been  sung  at  a 
powwow.  The  song  held  more  meaning  for  Ellis  after  the  man  that  taught  it 
to  him  passed  away. 

"Before  powwows  had  been  mostly  visual  for  me,"  he  said.  "After  he 
passed  away  and  I sung  the  song  for  the  first  time,  I experienced  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  power  that  powwows  offer  as  well.  The  drum  can 
revive  people  and  make  them  happy  as  well  as  affirm  their  position  and 
help  to  share  memories. 

"The  presentation  was  excellent.  I was  impressed  by  how  well  he  had 
learned  the  culture  from  inside  and  out,"  lanet  Warman,  professor  of 
English  and  education  said. 

Ashley  Brown,  a student,  was  also  impressed  by  Ellis'  presentation.  "He 
definitely  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,"  she  said.  "I  especially  like 
all  the  pictures  from  his  past  and  others  and  the  drums  at  the  end." 

Contact  Brittany  Smith  at  pendulum@elon.edu  or  278-7247. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pendulum,  Elon  University. 
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Spring  brings  new  life  to  the  Indian  people 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  4/11/2005 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  first  shoots  of  green  grass  push  their  way  through  the  earth's  soil 
and  reach  for  the  sun.  It  is  a special  time  for  the  Lakota  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Indian  nations. 

I am  reminded  of  the  beauty  of  spring  because  I attended  a special 
honoring  ceremony  hosted  by  a Lakota  man.  Dr.  Art  Zimiga,  who  oversees  the 
Title  IV  Program  for  the  Rapid  City  (SD)  School  District.  Art  emphasized 
the  meaning  of  spring  as  he  and  the  Indian  community  honored  the  educators 
and  elders. 

He  said  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  Wakinyan  (Thunder)  returns  to 
the  Paha  Sapa  (Black  Hills)  and  the  new  life  of  grass,  animals,  fish  and 
birds  reminds  us  the  Maka  Ina  (Mother  Earth)  replenishes  herself  and  in  so 
doing  replenishes  the  Oyate  (People). 

The  ancient  ones  said  that  when  the  star  nations  in  the  sky  align  to 
begin  their  journey  of  renewal  and  rejuvenation  of  Maka  Ina  (Mother  Earth), 
the  Lakota  people  recognize  it  is  the  time  to  honor  all  life.  Owihanke 
Wanica  (Eternal  Life)  is  always  present  but  needs  to  be  renewed  through 
the  human  heart  (Wicocante)  and  the  mind  (Tawacin).  This  is  the  time  to 
forgive  others  and  to  become  friendly  (Lakolwaya)  so  the  renewal  cycle 
will  bring  prosperity  (Itanyan)  and  growth  (Icaga). 

Excitement  would  run  through  the  Lakota  camps  as  the  snow  melted  and  the 
sun  warmed  the  earth.  Hunting  weapons  that  had  been  sharpened,  polished 
and  strengthened  during  the  long  winter  days  and  nights  were  unwrapped.  It 
was  time  to  hunt  the  herds  that  followed  the  buffalo  grass  on  their 
journey  North. 

In  the  lands  of  woods  and  lakes  there  was  also  excitement.  An  elder  from 
the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  told  me,  "I  get  real  emotional  and  excited  in 
the  spring  because  it  is  time  to  get  out  our  nets  and  fishing  poles.  It  is 
spring  and  the  young  fish  are  jumping  in  Red  Lake." 

To  this  day  there  is  still  that  feeling  of  excitement  amongst  the  Lakota. 
After  centuries  of  living  by  the  traditions  of  the  people  the  warm 
feelings  that  come  to  the  Lakota  with  the  fresh  breezes  of  spring  are 
inborn.  Our  feet  get  itchy  and  we  want  to  get  out  and  hunt,  fish  and  to  do 


all  of  the  other  rituals  of  spring. 

When  I was  a small  boy  attending  the  boarding  school  at  the  Holy  Rosary 
Indian  Mission,  now  named  Red  Cloud  Indian  School,  I recall  watching  some 
of  the  more  traditional  Lakota  boys  when  we  took  our  Saturday  afternoon 
walks  with  Mr.  Bryde,  a Jesuit  prefect.  Sometimes  they  would  wander  off 
from  the  rest  of  us  and  sit  alone  on  a rock  speaking  softly  in  the  Lakota 
language.  They  had  to  be  careful  because  it  was  against  the  rules  to  speak 
Lakota . 

I would  see  them  gaze  off  into  the  distance  almost  as  if  they  were 
transporting  themselves  to  another  time  and  another  place.  Within  myself  I 
always  felt  this  stirring  in  my  heart  when  spring  brought  the  first 
flowers  to  the  hills. 

Mr.  Bryde  was  a great  storyteller.  He  would  find  a quiet  place  on  a hill, 
make  us  gather  around  him,  and  he  would  regale  us  with  tales  from  the 
Iliad.  Through  him  we  learned  about  the  great  Greek  warriors  and  Gods.  He 
told  us  stories  from  Charles  Dickens  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  high 
school  age  we  all  knew  about  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  the  French 
Revolution . 

Later  in  life,  after  I read  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  I felt  that  I 
had  been  there  before.  When  I saw  the  musical  in  Montreal  I was  enthralled. 
Mr.  Bryde  brought  all  of  these  tales  to  life  for  us  when  we  were  mere 
children . 

And  it  is  ironic  to  me  that  most  of  the  tales  told  to  us  by  Mr.  Bryde 
occurred  in  the  spring  when  it  was  warm  enough  for  us  to  take  those  long 

Saturday  walks  to  Mission  Cave  and  Mission  Butte.  It  was  usually  when  we 

reached  our  destination  and  consumed  the  peanut  butter  and  honey 
sandwiches  he  had  packed  for  us,  and  while  we  rested  for  the  journey  back 
to  the  Mission  school,  that  he  took  the  time  to  tell  us  these  wonderful 
stories . 

Mr.  Bryde,  a strict  disciplinarian,  had  punished  me  wrongfully  at  one 
time.  While  beating  me  with  a leather  strap  he  was  told  by  a fellow 
student  of  mine  that  he  was  whipping  the  wrong  Giago.  Instead  of 
apologizing  he  started  to  laugh.  The  hurt  and  the  humiliation  of  this  act 
made  me  dislike  him  intensely  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Bryde  must  be  an  elderly  man  by  now.  I believe  he  is  still  alive.  If 

he  is  I want  to  doff  my  hat  to  him  for  the  many  hours  he  gave  us  by  his 

magnificent  storytelling  and  for  causing  me  to  take  an  interest  in  reading 
the  great  books  he  related  to  me  in  my  youth. 

These  memories  come  back  to  me  as  I enjoy  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A fine  celebration  of  Indian  culture 
April  12,  2005 

The  weekend  Wacipi  at  UND  is  history  now.  Yet  I will  remember  this  powwow 
for  a long  time  to  come.  It  will  be  the  powwow  after  the  shootings  at  Red 
Lake  and  the  suicides  at  Standing  Rock.  Something  hung  in  the  air  like  an 
effigy;  perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  and  tenaciousness  of  Native  people  who 
carry  on  in  spite  of  tragedy. 

The  Native  gathering  went  well.  There  were  many  dancers  in  each  category 
and  some  excellent  drums. 

I was  glad  to  see  a Red  Lake  drum  was  represented  and  sounded  in  top 
form.  Drums  such  as  Eyahbay,  a national  champion  drum  group,  and  the  host 
Canadian  drum  were  excellent,  too. 

The  Yellow  Face  drum  circle  was  near  where  I sat.  There  is  something 
about  the  way  they  sing  and  drum  that  reminds  me  of  home.  I found  out  they 


named  their  group  after  one  of  their  great-grandfathers . I wondered  aloud 
to  my  sister  if  their  grandfather  was  the  person  who  married  my  great- 
grandmother, Daisy  Little  Sioux  Yellow  Face. 

Daisy  and  Tom  Yellow  Face  lived  just  above  the  Missouri  River.  I 
remember  as  a very  young  child  visiting  their  house  and  playing  outside 
near  the  river.  Daisy  was  the  sister  to  my  grandmother. 

So  it  is  hard  for  me  not  to  beam  with  pride  when  I see  and  hear  the 
Yellow  Face  drum.  The  father  of  some  of  these  young  men  was  one  of  the 
spiritual  leaders  at  White  Shield,  N.D.,  my  home  district  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation.  Unfortunately,  he  passed  away  a few  years  ago.  These 
drummers  are  much  younger  than  I and  probably  don't  even  know  we  live  near 
them  at  home. 

Younger,  yes.  But  I smiled  when  I noticed  that  a lot  of  the  people  at 
the  powwow  were  younger  than  me.  The  group  is  growing. 

When  I came  into  the  big  Hyslop  arena,  the  rhythmic  sounds  of  the  drum 
and  ancient  serenades  of  the  singers  evoked  memories  of  years  ago.  The 
ankle  or  leg  bells  and  deer-hoof  rattles  on  the  men's  leggings  mixed  with 
the  jingle  of  the  women  dancers  to  take  me  to  another  place  - to  bygone 
times . 

All  of  the  dancers  are  completely  different  from  one  another.  The 
feathers,  bead  work,  colors,  headdress  and  face  paint  of  those  who  wear  it 
is  unique  to  each  dancer. 

The  day  before,  a dancer  may  have  worn  a business  suit,  lab  coat  or 
hardhat  and  coveralls.  But  whatever  he  wore,  in  his  powwow  outfit  he'll  be 
a different  person.  He  will  have  changed  into  a dancer  of  his  ancestors. 

It  even  is  hard  to  identify  someone  until  you  sit  and  watch  them  for 
awhile,  or  if  you  know  what  their  outfit  looks  like. 

It  used  to  be  that  dancers  would  take  on  the  spirit  of  something  - bears, 
coyotes,  buffalo,  snakes  and  so  on.  Many  would  paint  their  faces  to 
represent  the  clan  or  band  they  belonged  to.  My  uncle,  Louis  Felix,  told 
me  years  ago  about  the  face  paint.  Look  at  that  man,  he  said,  and  pointed 
to  a dancer.  See  the  way  he  has  streaked  the  white  paint  backward  from  his 
eyes?  That  means  he  is  of  snake  clan. 

Today,  we  have  become  mixed  and  the  clan  system  is  identifiable  only  to 
some  dancers.  Others  paint  according  to  what  they've  seen  in  a dream  or 
vision,  while  still  others  just  like  the  way  it  looks. 

Like  my  aunt  said,  we  are  changing  as  we've  changed  throughout  history. 
What  was  important  or  traditional  40  years  ago  may  be  replaced  by 
something  more  important  to  us  today.  We  need  to  make  those  changes,  too, 
just  like  our  ancestors  changed  with  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

As  the  powwow  went  on,  I began  to  identify  dancers  that  I knew  - 
relatives.  For  example,  I hadn't  seen  Wayne  and  Fred  Fox  for  a couple  of 
years.  They  are  regal  and  talented  dancers.  Wayne  is  an  exceptional  hoop 
dancer  and  both  are  champion  grass  dancers. 

As  Wayne  and  Fred  made  the  circle  in  their  outfits  like  warriors  of 
years  ago,  dancing  just  behind  Fred  was  his  young  son,  who  must  be  all  of 
4 or  5,  in  full  dress  and  as  adept  as  his  father.  I was  taken  by  this 
young  dancer  who  represents  our  future  and  is  grandson  material. 

One  of  the  models  for  young  people  and  someone  who  never  misses  a powwow 
is  Bob  St.  John,  a Sisseton/Wahpeton  Dakota  Sioux  dancer.  When  I finally 
adjusted  my  glasses,  there  he  was.  "The  powwow  is  complete,"  I thought. 

"St.  John  is  dancing." 

The  powwow  is  a showcase  of  our  culture.  It  was  put  together  with  a 
great  deal  of  effort  by  the  UND  Indian  Association  students,  including  my 
granddaughter,  Vicki  Alberts.  The  gathering  is  a proud  example  of  the 
culture  of  Native  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Alaska  Native  corporation  a lead  player  for  oil  on  wildlife  refuge 
By  Hal  Bernton 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
April  12,  2005 

Along  a flat  expanse  of  tundra,  a wooden  post  marks  the  spot  where  a 
drill  rig  bit  more  than  three  miles  into  the  sandstone  rock  beneath  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge's  coastal  plain. 

This  is  the  only  well  ever  drilled  inside  an  area  once  ranked  by  many 
geologists  as  the  best  oil  prospect  in  North  America.  It  was  sunk  on  an 
island  of  private  land  within  the  federal  refuge,  and  the  results  remain 
secret . 

The  owner  of  the  land  is  an  Inupiat  Eskimo  corporation  that  could  emerge 
as  one  of  the  big  winners  if  Congress  agrees  to  open  ANWR  to  drilling,  a 
move  environmentalists  have  long  opposed.  The  fight  may  have  reached  a 
tipping  point  last  month  when  the  Republican-dominated  Senate,  in  a 51-49 
vote,  gave  approval  for  oil  exploration  in  the  refuge,  with  final 
congressional  action  expected  later  this  year. 

The  Inupiat  corporation  is  called  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  and  it 
owns  92,160  subsurface  acres.  Its  executives  impatiently  await  the 
congressional  action  needed  to  extract  oil  from  inside  the  refuge. 

"We  are  asked  to  suffer  the  burdens  of  locking  our  lands  forever  as  if 
we  were  in  a zoo  or  on  display  for  the  rich  tourists  that  can  afford  to 
travel  to  our  remote  part  of  Alaska.  This  is  not  acceptable,"  Jacob  Adams, 
an  Inupiat  whaling  captain  and  president  of  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp., 
wrote  in  a March  9 letter  to  Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska. 

Arctic  Slope  was  born  from  the  landmark  1971  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  act  resolved  aboriginal  claims  by  transferring  nearly 
$1  billion  and  44  million  acres  of  Alaska  to  Eskimo,  Indian  and  Aleut 
corporations . Arctic  Slope  claimed  some  5 million  acres  on  behalf  of  9,000 
Inupiat  shareholders,  most  of  them  living  in  Barrow  and  seven  other  North 
Slope  communities. 

Even  as  revenue  from  oil  pumped  from  Prudhoe  Bay  has  reshaped  these 
communities,  many  Inupiat  continue  to  hunt  caribou,  bowhead  whale  and 
other  animals  as  part  of  a subsistence  tradition  that  remains  central  to 
their  culture.  The  billions  of  oil  tax  dollars  collected  by  the  state  and 
the  region's  government  have  financed  new  homes,  schools  and  even  an 
indoor  swimming  pool  in  Barrow.  The  annual  median  family  income  there  hit 
$63,810  in  the  2000  census. 

Along  the  way,  Arctic  Slope  has  landed  major  construction  projects  and 
serviced  the  oil  industry.  The  corporation  works  nationally  and 
internationally  through  a network  of  subsidiaries  that  now  grosses  more 
than  $1  billion  annually. 

Drilling  in  ANWR  offers  a chance  for  Arctic  Slope  to  get  a lot  bigger.  A 
major  oil  find  on  its  corporate  land  could  yield  billions  of  dollars  in 
oil-industry  royalty  payments. 

Arctic  Slope's  unique  position  within  the  refuge  is  sometimes  overlooked 
in  the  marathon  political  battle  over  the  fate  of  a wildlife-rich  area 
that  is  something  of  hallowed  ground  for  environmentalists. 

To  help  ease  environmental  concerns,  a bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  restrict  oil  drilling  and  development  inside  ANWR  to 
no  more  than  2,000  acres.  A committee  vote  on  that  bill  could  happen  this 
week. 

But  Arctic  Slope  would  not  be  bound  by  the  2,000-acre  restriction,  since 
it  holds  private  land  rights,  according  to  House  congressional  aides  who 
have  tracked  the  legislation. 

Arctic  Slope's  first  and  only  exploratory  well,  punched  in  1986  by  oil- 
industry  partners,  might  have  struck  oil  or  been  a dry  hole.  That 
knowledge  is  closely  guarded  and  known  only  to  a few  oil-industry  and 


Arctic  Slope  officials,  and  state  officials  who  successfully  sued  to  gain 
access  to  the  drilling  data.  Even  if  that  well  was  a bust,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  places  to  drill  within  the  corporation ' s ANWR  holdings, 
which  represent  6 percent  of  the  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain. 

The  corporation  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  lobbying  effort  to  get 
Congress  to  approve  drilling.  Its  leaders  are  familiar  figures  in 
Washington  and  formidable  advocates,  who  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Alaska  congressional  delegation  and  the  state  government  to  press  for  the 
opening  of  the  refuge. 

That  advocacy  is  undiminished  even  as  the  pace  of  oil  development 
outside  the  refuge  triggers  unease  among  some  Inupiat  shareholders. 

Arctic  Slope  leaders  say  that  oil  development  will  not  destroy  hunting, 
fishing  and  berry-gathering  traditions  on  the  coastal  plain  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  North  Slope.  Without  new  oil  production,  they  say,  money  and 
job  opportunities  will  fade  along  with  Prudhoe  Bay's  declining  oil  flow. 

"Without  ANWR,  we're  hurting,"  said  Richard  Glenn,  an  Arctic  Slope  vice 
president.  "Let's  live  with  oil  exploration  in  our  region;  it's  the  only 
chance  at  a local  economy." 

Controversial  swap 

The  Inupiat  Eskimo  leaders  gained  access  to  the  refuge  through  a 
controversial  land  trade  that  reflected  their  frustrations  with  the 
initial  terms  of  the  Alaska  land-claims  settlement. 

Under  the  act,  the  corporation  was  allowed  to  choose  5 million  acres  of 
its  shareholders ' North  Slope  homeland.  But  the  best  oil  field  - Prudhoe 
Bay  - already  was  staked  out  by  the  state,  and  the  best  prospect  - the 
coastal  plain  - was  initially  off-limits  because  of  its  protected  location 
within  the  19  million-acre  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

By  1983,  a deal  was  struck.  Arctic  Slope  swapped  101,000  acres  within 
the  Gates  of  the  Arctic  National  Park  for  the  92,160  subsurface  acres 
inside  the  coveted  coastal  plain.  A separate  Inupiat  village  corporation 
took  title  to  the  surface  acreage. 

Arctic  Slope  carefully  selected  the  acreage  that  extends  into  two  large 
sandstone  structures  around  the  Inupiat  village  of  Kaktovik,  which  sits  at 
the  northeast  edge  of  the  coastal  plain.  Some  of  this  acreage  was  chosen 
after  a review  of  seismic  test  data,  and  included  what  was  then  considered 
to  be  among  the  best  oil  prospects. 

Though  U.S.  Geological  Survey  scientists  now  believe  some  of  the  hottest 
prospects  are  farther  west,  they  still  say  the  Arctic  Slope  acreage  has 
substantial  oil  potential.  And  Arctic  Slope  leased  the  land  to 
ChevronTexaco  and  BP,  which  drilled  the  first  exploratory  well  and  retain 
the  rights  to  develop  any  major  finds. 

The  Arctic  Slope  trade  to  acquire  this  acreage  drew  plenty  of  criticism. 

Environmentalists  were  upset  that  the  government  had  ceded  part  of  the 
coastal  acreage  to  a corporation. 

The  Government  Accountability  Office,  the  investigative  arm  of  Congress, 
concluded  that  the  trade  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  federal 
government,  in  part  due  to  the  Interior  Department's  inability  to  access 
the  secret  drilling  data  that  could  help  determine  the  worth  of  future 
federal  land  leases.  Arctic  Slope  rejected  that  conclusion. 

Native  leaders  outside  the  North  Slope  also  protested  the  deal  because 
it  allowed  Arctic  Slope  to  sidestep  a share-the-wealth  provision  of  the 
1971  claims  act  requiring  regional  corporations  to  share  70  percent  of 
their  oil  and  other  resource  royalties. 

Arctic  Slope  corporate  leaders  have  said  the  oil  wealth  is  on  Inupiat 
land  and  should  stay  with  the  Inupiat  people. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska,  appeared  to  forget  the  trade  terms  as  he 
made  an  impassioned  March  16  speech  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  open  the 
refuge  to  drilling.  In  that  speech,  he  described  how  the  wealth  would 
spread  from  the  North  Slope  to  other  native  regions  where  many  still  live 
below  the  poverty  line. 

"...  Every  Alaska  Native  will  share  in  the  money  that  is  received  by  the 
North  Slope  people.  They  all  share  because  of  the  bill  this  Congress  wrote, 
the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claim  Settlement  Act." 

"That's  a bad  quote,"  said  Arctic  Slope's  Glenn,  who  confirmed  that  the 


trade  enables  the  corporation  to  keep  all  the  oil-royalty  payments.  "This 
is  not  something  we  hide  or  anything,  but  it  is  a fact." 


Oil  vs.  traditions 

Arctic  Slope's  offices  are  in  Barrow,  where  the  windows  of  a three-story 
office  offer  sweeping  views  of  the  Arctic  ice  pack  that  will  soon  be  the 
scene  of  the  spring  bowhead  whale  hunt. 

The  corporation ' s leaders,  who  will  be  vacating  their  offices  to  join  in 
that  hunt,  have  tried  to  fashion  a corporate  ethic  that  balances  respect 
for  Inupiat  traditions  with  the  pursuit  of  oil  profits. 

That  balancing  act  has  become  more  difficult  as  oil  development  spread 
out  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  moving  closer  to  areas  valued  by  Inupiat 
shareholders  for  their  subsistence  hunting. 

In  2000,  the  Alpine  Oil  field,  located  partly  on  Arctic  Slope  land, 
started  pumping  oil  just  a few  miles  outside  the  Inupiat  village  of 
Nuiqsut,  causing  some  residents  to  complain  that  wildlife  has  been 
displaced  by  the  development. 

The  Bush  administration  is  also  pushing  to  lease  lands  for  oil  drilling 
inside  a sensitive  waterfowl-nesting  area  of  Teshekpuk  Lake  in  the 
National  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  Interior  Department  also  has  leased 
offshore  tracts  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  that  lie  in  the  migration  path  of  the 
bowhead  whales. 

"Inupiat  subsistence  hunters  and  their  families  are  beginning  to  feel  a 
sense  of  dread  about  oil  development,"  wrote  George  Ahmaogak,  mayor  of  the 
North  Slope  Borough  based  in  Barrow,  in  a 2003  commentary  published  in  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  that  described  a growing  network  of  pipelines  and 
roads  onshore  and  expanding  offshore  leasing. 

That  concern  has  spread  to  some  residents  of  Kaktovik,  the  Inupiat 
village  that  - due  to  its  location  inside  the  coastal  plain  - could  be  at 
the  center  of  a new  oil  boom.  Earlier  this  year,  57  of  the  more  than  150 
Kaktovik  adult  residents  signed  a petition  against  refuge  drilling. 

Some  of  the  Gwich ' in  Indians  who  live  farther  south  also  have  campaigned 
against  drilling  that  they  say  will  desecrate  caribou  calving  grounds. 
Opening  the  refuge  would  be  a form  of  "environmental  racism,"  said 
lonathon  Solomon,  chairman  of  the  Gwich' in  Steering  Committee. 

Arctic  Slope  officials  forcefully  reject  these  charges.  In  his  letter  to 
Young,  Arctic  Slope  President  Adams  said  the  Inupiat  oversight  will  help 
protect  wildlife  during  a new  round  of  oil  development. 

"Do  not  let  the  misguided  intent  of  a few  do  harm  to  the  Inupiat  Eskimo. 

I and  my  people  - the  real  people  - thank  you  for  consideration  of  our 
request,"  Adams  wrote. 

Staff  writer  Warren  Cornwall  contributed  to  this  report. 

Hal  Bernton:  206-464-2581  or  hbernton@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Passport  requirement  may  be  waived  for  aboriginals 
April  13,  2005 
CBC  News 

WHITEHORSE  - Aboriginal  people  may  be  exempt  from  upcoming  U.S. 
regulations  requiring  all  Canadians  to  produce  passports  at  American 
border  crossings. 

Chance  Robinson,  who  works  at  the  Skagway  border  station,  says  current 
U.S.  law  seems  to  exempt  First  Nations  people  from  showing  passports. 

American  law  has  long  recognized  that  the  border  cuts  through 


traditional  territories. 

But  Robinson  says  the  law  also  requires  First  Nation  people  to  prove 
that  they  are  at  least  50  per  cent  aboriginal. 

"I  could  expect  it  to  play  out  in  the  following  manner,  that  those 
individuals  who  can  establish  the  50  per  cent  requirement  may  well  be 
exempt  from  the  passport  requirement, " he  says. 

Robinson  notes  however  that,  Canada  does  not  use  percentages  in  deciding 
who  is  aboriginal  and  who  isn't. 

That  may  mean  aboriginal  people  claiming  an  exemption  at  a border 
crossing  could  find  themselves  unable  to  prove  it. 

MLA  calls  for  flexibility 

The  MLA  for  Old  Crow  in  Yukon  says  if  First  Nations  are  required  to  have 
passports,  it  will  be  a hardship  on  her  constituents. 

Lorraine  Peter  says  many  Gwitch'in  people  have  relatives  across  the 
border  in  Alaska. 

She  says  many  of  her  constituents  don't  have  passports,  or  even  a way  to 
get  these  documents. 

Peter  is  asking  the  Yukon  government  to  lobby  the  federal  government  to 
be  more  flexible. 

"We've  always  been  free  to  travel  the  border,  our  elders  always  say  they 
don't  recognize  the  borders,  it's  a line  that  the  government  put  there.  If 
they  start  right  now,  they  may  be  able  to  alleviate  some  of  those  problems 
if  they're  willing  to  talk  to  the  federal  government." 

The  Yukon  government  says  it's  a federal  issue  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  territory. 

Copyright  2005  CBC. 
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Makah  say  shift  to  quota-based  fishery  "not  a problem" 
by  RAUL  VASQUEZ 
April  12,  2005 

NEAH  BAY  - There  aren't  likely  to  be  surprises  in  the  Makah  tribe's 
2005-06  winter  salmon  catch  - unlike  last  season. 

After  taking  nearly  about  19,500  Chinook  salmon  - many  more  than  the 
1,600  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  expected  the  Makah 
to  take  last  season  - the  tribe's  fishery  this  fall  will  be  held  to  a 
quota . 

And  the  fishery  duration  has  been  shortened  by  three  months. 

To  Ben  Johnson  Jr.,  Makah  chairman,  those  are  limits  that  tribal 
fisherman  can  work  with. 

"Oh  yeah,  that'll  work  for  us,"  Johnson  said  Monday. 

But  Johnson  also  expressed  disappointment  with  how  some  nontribal  sport 
fisherman  have  reacted  to  last  Thursday's  comprehensive  fishing  regulation 
package  for  Puget  Sound  that  grants  the  tribe  a quota  of  9,000  Chinook  for 
the  winter  fishing  season. 

Many  sport  anglers  expressed  frustration  and  anger  that  the  Makah  quota 
has  been  set  much  higher  than  what  was  estimated  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  for 
tribe  the  year  ago  - 1,600  Chinook. 

Some  angry  e-mail 

Johnson  shared  some  of  the  e-mail  messages  received  by  the  tribal 
council  since  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  package  was  announced. 

"Never  ever  will  I spend  a meesley  [sic]  dime  on  your  reservation,"  said 
one  e-mailer  to  the  Makah  tribe  on  Friday. 


"Go  get  drunk  or  OD  or  [something].  F — you." 

Others  accused  the  tribe  of  being  greedy. 

"You  are  not  good  stewards  and  Indians/'  said  an  e-mail  message,  also 
sent  on  Friday. 

"You  are  wasteful  and  you  [sic]  parents  are  turning  over  in  their 
graves . " 

Johnson  defended  the  tribe  by  saying  many  people  don't  have  the  facts 
straight  about  the  impacts  on  salmon  from  the  Makah  fishery. 

And  he  defended  the  right  of  the  tribe  to  catch  Chinook  and  other  fish, 
saying  it  represents  the  basis  of  the  Makah  economy. 

"Fishing  is  our  livelihood,"  Johnson  said. 

"This  is  what  we've  been  doing  all  our  lives.  This  is  our  whole  source 
of  income." 

Fish  and  Wildlife  agree 

Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  agree  that  the  Makah  take  of  almost  20,000 
chinook  salmon  in  the  tribe's  treaty  troll  fishery  - which  it  voluntarily 
ended  in  February,  two  months  early  - hasn't  had  any  measurable  impact. 

"For  Puget  Sound  chinook,  we  didn't  measure  an  effect  on  this  year's 
harvest,"  said  Pat  Patillo  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 
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Transformative  change? 

Windspeaker  Editorial 
April  2005 

The  grumbling  is  getting  louder  across  the  country.  It  started  with  the 
throne  speech.  It  got  louder  and  more  noticeable  after  the  federal  budget 
was  revealed  last  month.  And  it's  gaining  strength.  We're  hearing  it  from 
most  corners  of  the  country  and  we're  pretty  sure  a lot  of  people  in 
Ottawa  are  hearing  it  too. 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  raised  expectations  last  April  at  the  Canada/ 
Aboriginal  roundtable.  A year  later  and  people  are  tired  of  holding  their 
breath,  waiting  for  the  "transformative  change"  that  the  prime  minister 
said  was  coming.  Unless  the  transformative  change  that  Martin  was  talking 
about  meant  that  things  were  going  to  get  worse. 

Let's  tally  up: 

After  program  review,  the  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  budget  was 
cut  by  more  than  $200  million.  Not  a huge  chunk  in  the  world  of  federal 
departmental  funding,  we'll  give  you,  but  certainly  not  a step  in  a 
direction  we'd  call  progressive. 

And  residential  school  survivors  will  tell  you  that  they  don't  see 
things  getting  any  better.  Take  one  look  at  the  money  being  chewed  up  by 
bureaucrats  who  seem  to  be  under  orders  to  waste  more  time  and  money  and 
frustrate  the  Elders  in  their  search  for  justice  and  closure. 

And  remember  that  $700  million  that  was  promised  to  improve  health 
conditions  for  First  Nations  during  the  first  minister's  meeting  last 
fall?  Not  a penny  has  moved  down  the  line  and  out  of  Ottawa  yet,  the 
Canadian  Press  reported  on  March  22. 

And  the  chiefs  tell  us  they're  involved  in  battles  on  every  front  at  the 
ground  level:  fights  about  health  dollars,  employment  and  training  funds, 
education,  membership.  And  now  First  Nation  governments  are  the  only 
governments  in  the  Canadian  constitutional  family  that  are  subject  to 
garnishment . 


That's  a matter  we've  got  to  weigh  in  on.  We  question  chiefs  who  run  up 
big  debts  and  then  hide  behind  the  Indian  Act  when  the  time  comes  to  pay. 
That's  corrupt  and  unethical  and  it  damages  the  reputation  of  all  chiefs 
who  do  pay  their  bills  and  follow  through  on  their  promises  and 
obligations.  We  don't  know  how  the  case  we  reported  on  on  page  8 will  play 
out  when  the  big  brains  get  involved  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  level. 
Maybe  the  decision  is  wrong  legally;  maybe  it  doesn't  show  a proper 
respect  for  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  treaties;  maybe  the  chiefs  are 
right  who  say  they  have  no  choice  but  to  run  up  deficits  as  they  seek  to 
provide  basic  services  to  their  community  members  due  to  stingy  government 
funding  formulae. 

But  spending  somebody  else's  money  and  then  hiding  behind  the  Indian  Act 
is  not  the  answer  either.  That  much  we're  sure  of. 

There's  lots  of  grumbling  about  the  surprisingly  quick  passage  of  Bill 
C-20  through  Parliament.  The  senators  sure  made  the  appropriate  noises 
that  indicated  they  would  provide  sober  second  thought  to  the  bill  that 
was  whizzed  through  the  Commons  at  warp  speed.  Then,  suddenly  it  was  law. 

It's  strange  though  that  the  only  transformation  that's  occurred  so  far 
is  a leftover  from  the  Chretien  era.  Somewhere  right  now,  former  Indian 
Affairs  minister  Bob  Nault  is  smiling.  How  comfortable  are  you  with  that 
thought? 

Shortly  after  we  go  press,  the  chiefs  will  gather  in  Vancouver  to  go 
over  the  national  chief's  plan  to  work  with  the  federal  government  and 
move  towards  First  Nations  self  government.  We're  hearing  a lot  of  the 
grumbling  will  surface  there.  Phil  Fontaine  is  going  to  have  to  explain 
why  we've  all  been  running  so  hard  all  year  just  to  end  up  in  the  same 
place.  He  staked  his  political  reputation  on  working  closely  with  the  Paul 
Martin  government  and  he's  exposed  right  now. 

There's  a lot  on  the  go  over  the  next  few  months:  a couple  of  special 
assemblies,  the  tabling  of  the  AFN  renewal  report,  a cabinet  retreat,  a 
first  ministers'  meeting  on  Aboriginal  issues.  If  the  national  chief 
doesn't  bring  home  something  worthwhile  at  the  end  of  that,  he'd  better 
start  looking  for  another  job. 

And  if  the  prime  minister  can't  deliver  something  that  resembles  the 
vision  he  put  in  our  heads  with  all  that  talk  about  transformation,  he 
better  get  ready  for  serious  troubles  in  Indian  Country.  You  can't  raise 
the  hopes  of  marginalized  people  then  fail  to  deliver  and  not  expect  some 
kind  of  repercussions.  That's  just  the  way  it  is. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Head  of  pipeline  group  slams  feds 

Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Ottawa 

April  2005 

The  spokesman  for  a powerful  industry  group  says  the  federal  government 
is  responsible  for  disputes  between  First  Nations  and  resource  companies. 

David  Maclnnis,  president  of  the  Canadian  Energy  Pipeline  Association 
(CEPA),  says  First  Nations  are  often  at  odds  with  resource  companies  not 
because  they  have  problems  with  the  projects  industry  is  proposing,  but 
because  Native  leaders  need  leverage  to  get  governments  to  the  table  to 
negotiate  land  claim  and  self-government  agreements. 

Maclnnis  said  resource  companies  understand  that  it's  a smart  business 
tactic  to  hold  up  projects  if  the  government  is  not  at  the  land  claim  or 
self-government  tables. 

"First  Nations,  no  one  can  fault  them  and  no  one  does  fault  them  for 
trying  to  use  the  opportunity  when  a project  is  being  built  on  their  land 


to  try  and  get  some  attention  paid  to  their  land  claim  issues.  The  problem 
comes  because  too  many  First  Nations  in  this  country  don't  have  a good 
enough  reason,  quite  frankly,  to  trust  the  federal  government,  [trust] 
that  the  feds  are  going  to  deal  with  their  land  claim  issues  in  a timely 
manner,"  he  told  Windspeaker  March  22. 

CEPA  is  the  voice  of  Canada's  major  transmission  pipeline  companies.  Its 
member  companies  transport  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  produced  in  Canada. 

Its  president  claims  First  Nations  and  industry  have  much  in  common  in 
their  frustration  with  Ottawa  over  these  matters.  His  members,  like  First 
Nations,  he  said,  often  see  government  regulators  as  a common  enemy. 

Maclnnis  hoped  that  the  new  Smart  Regulation  implementation  plan, 
(launched  by  Treasury  Board  March  24,  after  Windspeaker ' s deadline)  would 
help  smooth  the  way  for  projects  involving  First  Nations'  land,  and  in 
particular,  one  of  the  largest  projects  ever  proposed  involving  First 
Nations'  land,  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline. 

"Quite  frankly,  we  hope  that  what  they  do  is  say,  'We  need  to  get  First 
Nations  and  industry  at  the  table  and  figure  out  who  should  be  responsible 
for  what  and  then  work  on  developing  some  of  these  solutions.'" 

The  resource  industry,  said  Maclnnis,  thinks  government  should  "de- 
couple land  claims  from  self-government  negotiations." 

"Governments,  specifically  the  federal  government,  need  to  give  First 
Nations  a reason  to  come  to  the  table  and  sit  down  and  get  involved  in 
land  claim  talks.  Because,  quite  bluntly,  governments  haven't  always 
seemed  to  be  willing  to  get  right  into  negotiations  and  don't  seem  to  be 
looking  for  a timely  settlement,"  he  said.  "Our  point  is  that  when 
development  projects  are  proceeding,  what  we  find,  for  example,  when  our 
member  companies  are  negotiating  benefit  agreements  with  First  Nations, 
First  Nations  will  be  saying,  'We  like  this  but  we  really  need  the  feds  to 
start  moving  on  our  land  claim  issues. ' Our  point  is  that  land  claim  and 
benefit  agreements  are  two  separate  things.  Negotiate  one  with  us  and  one 
with  the  feds . " 

He  put  the  responsibility  for  moving  these  matters  forward  solely  on 
federal  politicians. 

"It's  time  for  politicians  to  just  say,  'Look,  it's  an  issue,  it's  real. 
First  Nations  have  waited  long  enough.  Let's  get  on  and  settle  this.'  And 
quite  frankly,  in  this  day  and  age,  of  all  the  reasons  that  are  put 
forward,  money  or  cost  of  settlement,  is  the  worst  one.  We've  seen  record 
surpluses.  Let's  put  some  of  that  money  to  good  use,"  he  said. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  Liberal  or  Conservative  governments. 
There's  been  a lot  of  talk  on  First  Nation  issues.  It's  time  for  some 
action.  I'm  tired  of  the  foot-dragging.  But  I'm  also  being  quite  selfish 
because  the  slow  action  on  the  part  of  political  leaders,  federally, 
provincially  and  territorially,  on  the  various  aspects  of  First  Nation 
issues  is  causing  problems  for  companies  who  are  looking  to  work  on  First 
Nation  lands  and  whose  projects  are  getting  held  up." 

Recent  court  decisions  have  stated  that  effective  consultation  with 
First  Nations  must  come  before  resources  are  harvested  from  their  lands. 
Maclnnis  said  government  officials  have  tried  to  hand  that  responsibility 
to  companies. 

"The  government  of  Canada  right  now,  via  the  National  Energy  Board,  has 
come  out  and  told  industries  regulated  by  the  National  Energy  Board  that 
the  responsibility  for  proving  that  the  federal  government  has  consulted 
effectively  with  First  Nations  on  projects,  that  responsibility  lies  with 
the  companies,"  he  said.  "What's  supposed  to  happen  is  there's  supposed  to 
be  government-First  Nation  consultation  and  then  an  industry-First  Nations 
consultation.  So  therefore  the  government  says,  'One  thing  you  guys  have 
to  do  is  make  sure  the  First  Nations  are  happy  with  the  consultation 
undertaken  by  the  feds.'  Our  point  is-you've  got  the  fiduciary 
responsibility.  It's  not  up  to  us  to  prove  that  First  Nations  think  that 
you've  done  your  job." 

First  Nation  leaders  frequently  complain  that  bureaucrats  do  not  rush  to 
embrace  the  spirit  of  court  decisions  that  go  in  their  favor,  as  so  many 
have.  The  leaders  complain  that  federal  officials  instead  come  up  with 
overly  complex  processes  that  will  allow  the  status  quo  to  remain  despite 


the  count  rulings.  Maclnnis  said  he's  seen  that  happening  and  he  thinks  it 
has  a negative  influence  on  the  business  community. 

"If  there's  a degree  of  uncertainty  caused  for  First  Nations  it  trickles 
down  and  industry  notices.  To  get  certainty  you  need  decisions  that  are 
reached  using  clear  principles  which  are  clearly  communicated,  enforceable, 
have  timelines  attached  so  that  you  know  that  if  it's  a regulatory  process 
you  can  move  through  it  within  a certain  period  of  time,"  he  said. 

"The  chiefs,  the  band  councillors.  First  Nation  people  and  our  companies 
are  all  on  the  same  page.  There's  a high  level  of  frustration  with  the 
process.  Things  have  got  to  be  improved.  We're  just  missing  opportunities 
as  a country.  Too  often,  especially  when  the  focus  is  so  narrow  on 
something  like  land  claims,  it's  seen  as  a First  Nations'  issue  and  non- 
First  Nation  Canada  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  it.  Well,  you  know  what? 
That's  not  true.  It's  all  of  our  problem.  It  impacts  all  of  us." 

The  highest  court  in  the  land  has  ruled  that  the  federal  government  has 
a trust-like  responsibility  to  protect  the  interests  of  First  Nations, 
Maclnnis  said,  and  it's  time  for  the  government  to  live  up  to  that 
responsibility. 

"Everybody  knows  what  the  fiduciary  responsibilities  are,  including  the 
federal  government,"  he  said.  "The  point  is  to  start  following  through  on 
those  responsibilities." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 

"RE : Micmacs'  Case  sent  to  Federal  Court"  

Date:  Fri,  15  Apr  2005  08:44:31  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" SOVEREIGNTY  TEST" 

http://www  *indianz  *com/News/ 
http: //www  *bangornews  *com/news/templates/?a=112121 

Micmacs'  case  sent  to  federal  court 
April  15,  2005  - Bangor  Daily  News 

A three-judge  panel  of  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston  ruled 
on  Wednesday  that  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs'  lawsuit  against  the  Maine 
Human  Rights  Commission  should  be  heard  in  federal,  not  state,  court. 

While  lawyers  for  both  sides  said  Thursday  that  the  ruling  does  not 
address  the  merits  of  the  case  and  its  long-term  impact  remains  unclear, 
the  language  in  the  50-page  opinion  strongly  suggested  that  the  tribe  is 
not  subject  to  state  law. 

"The  band's  alleged  rights  to  self-governance  and  tribal  sovereignty 
mean,  in  essence,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  state  laws  (at  least  those 
that  purport  to  regulate  the  internal  governance  affairs  of  the  band 
itself)  at  all,"  wrote  Judge  Kermit  Lipez  for  the  panel.  "By  contrast, 
tribal  sovereign  immunity  means  that  the  band  is  not  amenable  to  state 
judicial  or  quasi- judicial  proceedings  to  enforce  those  laws." 

The  civil  suit  stems  from  the  tribe's  2001  firing  of  three  Aroostook 
County  women  who  complained  to  the  commission  that  their  terminations 
violated  the  Maine  Whistleblower  Protection  Act.  The  commission  found  in 
the  women's  favor,  but  the  tribe  filed  the  lawsuit  in  federal  court 
claiming  that  because  the  band  is  a sovereign  nation,  the  MHRC,  a state 
agency,  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  its  affairs. 

The  1st  Circuit's  decision  reversed  a ruling  issued  in  February  2004  by 
U.S.  District  Magistrate  Judge  Margaret  Kravchuk  that  dismissed  the  case 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Bangor.  She  found  that  the  case  belonged  in 
state  court  rather  than  federal  court,  and  the  tribe  appealed. 

Lipez,  63,  of  Portland,  along  with  Senior  Judges  Frank  Coffin,  85,  of 
Portland  and  Conrad  Cyr,  73,  of  Bangor,  heard  oral  arguments  in  the  appeal 
in  October  when  the  three  judges  from  Maine  convened  together  for  the 
first  time  in  Portland. 

"It's  beautiful  to  have  the  appeals  court  agree  with  us,"  Micmac  Chief 
Bill  Phillips  said  of  the  decision.  "It's  something  that  we've  always 


believed  from  day  one." 

The  central  issue  in  the  case,  which  still  must  be  decided,  is  whether 
the  band  is  subject  to  the  MHRC  and  its  investigations  or  not,  according 
to  Assistant  Attorney  General  Christopher  Taub,  who  represented  the 
commission . 

"We're  ready  to  go  back  to  the  [U.S.]  District  Court  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  case,"  he  said  Thursday.  "It's  a narrow  decision  that 
didn't  say  anything  about  the  merits.  ...  Clearly,  the  issue  over 
jurisdiction  is  a complicated  one." 

In  deciding  the  case,  the  judges  considered  two  competing  settlement 
acts  - one  with  the  Legislature,  approved  in  1989,  but  never  certified  by 
the  tribe,  and  the  other  with  the  U.S.  Congress,  approved  in  1991. 

"In  short,  inherent  tribal  sovereignty  is  a federal  common  law  right 
that  preempts  contrary  state  law,"  Lipez  wrote. 

The  judges  found  that  the  federal  1991  Micmac  Settlement  Act: 

* Provides  for  tribal  self-governance. 

* Does  not  subject  the  band  to  Maine  law  but  does  subject  it  to  federal 
law  on  the  same  terms  as  other  tribes. 

* Made  federal  law  govern  when  conflicts  arise  between  state  and  federal 
law. 

The  decision  states  that  the  Micmacs'  "interest  in  governing  themselves 
is  not  ephemeral,  it's  real,"  the  tribe's  attorney  Douglas  Luckerman  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,  said  Thursday.  "I  think  they  set  the  parameters  for 
Dudge  Kravchuk  and  how  she  should  look  at  the  language  of  the  settlement 
act.  The  court  went  out  of  its  way  to  say  the  1991  act  does  not  apply  to 
state  law." 

The  appeals  panel  also  hinted  that  the  investigation  of  a tribe's 
internal  affairs  by  a state  agency,  such  as  the  commission  could  be 
intrusive  and  harmful. 

"An  Indian  tribe  that  is  unlawfully  called  to  answer  before  a state 
agency  may  suffer  both  practical  harms  and  intrusions  on  its  sovereignty, 
Lipez  wrote.  "As  a more  symbolic  matter,  simply  being  called  to  appear 
and  defend  its  internal  employment  practices  before  a state  agency  may  be 
an  insult  to  a tribe's  sovereignty  and  right  to  self-governance." 

The  impact  the  ruling  could  have  on  the  interaction  between  Indian 
tribes  in  Maine  and  state  government  agencies  won't  be  clear  until 
Kravchuk  rules  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  Luckerman  said.  Even  after  that 
more  court  cases  will  have  to  be  decided  before  it  will  be  clear  when  and 
how  the  state  can  get  involved  in  tribal  decisions  such  as  whether  a 
casino  can  be  constructed  on  tribal  land. 

ludy  Harrison  - jharrison@bangordailynews . net 
Copyright  c.  2005  Bangor  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sat,  16  Apr  2005  08:14:21  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstar@bellsouth.net] 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

I received  the  following  note  in  one  of  my  newsgroups  yesterday. 

Sadly,  the  situation  described  below  does  not  prevail  just  in 
Colorado.  As  described,  most  prison  systems  seem  to  rely 
on  a barebones  knowledge  of  Lakota  spirituality  as  the  default 
"Native  American"  worship,  without  any  real  appreciation  for  either 
the  meaning  behind  Lakota  tradition,  nor  for  any  acknowledgement 
at  all  of  other  tribal  traditions.  As  we've  pointed  out  before,  it  is 
as  fair  and  right  to  insist  that  a lew  should  be  content  with  only 
a Catholic  mass  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  needs  as  it  is  to  insist  that 
a Navajo  be  content  with  only  a Lakota  sweat  lodge. 

I hope  someone  knowledgeable  in  Lakota  traditions  will  step 
forward  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Colorado  inmates  making 
this  request.  I urge  Natives  living  near  prisons,  both  state  and 
federal  across  the  country  to  PLEASE  consider  volunteering  to 
help  with  spiritual  observances. 


I can  promise  you  two  things:  there  is  very  likely  a serious  need  and 
you  can't  do  anything  more  rewarding  with  your  spare  time, 
lanet 


Date:  Sat,  16  Apr  2005  22:01:40  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

From:  "Marietta  Pacheco"  <pachecomars@rushmore . com> 

Sub j : Please  help  and  post  to  your  groups 

To: 

SD  Prisoner  Support  Group 
c/o  Marietta  Pacheco 
PO  Box  3285 
Rapid  City  SD  57709 

Re:  This  is  a copy  of  a letter  sent  to  Clyde  Red  Shirt  on  March  25, 
2005  requesting  assistance. 

Hau  Kola; 

We  are  contacting  you  in  regards  to  the  "Protection  of 
Ceremonies"  letter  put  out  by  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse  and  we 
Native  American  Prisoners  are  needing  help  with  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Corrections  in  protecting  the  ceremonies  being 
conducted  in  the  Prison  system  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

There  has  been  a lawsuit  filed  in  the  US  District  court  in 
Denver  Colorado,  alleging  12  violations  being  done  by  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Corrections  and  there  are  many  more  being  committed  as 
each  day  goes  by,  the  lawsuit  case  no:  05-D-138,  is  in  the  US 
District  Court,  District  of  Colorado,  US  District  Dudge  Wiley 
Daniels  presiding,  take  note,  that  he  is  the  only  black  men  ludge  in 
this  district  on  the  bench. 

We  are  in  desperate  need  of  an  Oglala  Prisoner  Liaison  to 
represent  the  Native  American  Prisoners  in  the  Colorado  Prison 
system  concerning  the  traditional  way  of  life  of  the  Lakota. 

Reason  being  that  there  is  "no  one"  to  explain  the  do's  and 
don'ts  to  the  Colorado  Department  of  Corrections  concerning  the 
performing  of  the  Inipi  Ceremonies,  the  Cannupa,  the  sacred  songs, 
herbs,  ethnicity,  shake  down  of  sacred  items,  food  offering,  areas 
other  than  the  Inipi  grounds  for  smudging,  the  selling  of  sacred 
herbs  and  medicine  bag  kits  on  inmate  canteen  for  profit,  not  being 
allowed  to  contact  Medicine  Men  or  Spiritual  Leaders  by  phone  or 
letters,  not  being  allowed  to  purchase  herbs  for  personal  use  from 
outside  vendors  or  distributors,  strip  searches  of  everybody  every 
time  we  come  back  from  ceremony,  being  shook  down  by  women  on  there 
moon  times,  what  it  comes  down  to  is  the  violation  of  Native 
American  Religious  Rights  of  participants  of  the  traditional  way  of 
the  Lakota  in  prison. 

Take  notice,  that  all  Iinipi's,  Cannupa' s.  Songs  and 
Ceremonies  in  prisons,  both  State  and  Federal  are  conducted  and 
built  in  the  Lakota  way,  and  are  supposed  to  be  performed  in  the 
traditional  way  of  the  Lakota  and  respected. 

In  1978,  Archie  Fire  Lame  Deer,  introduced  the  Inipi 
Ceremony  into  the  Federal  Prison  System,  which  carried  on  to  the 
State  system,  but  what  he  failed  to  realize  was,  that  his 
instructions  on  the  traditional  way  of  life  of  the  Lakota  pertaining 
to  the  performing  of  such  ceremonies  would  not  be  followed  in  the 
future  as  today. 

Now  the  Native  American  Convicts/Inmates  behind  these  prison 
walls  and  fences  are  not  being  instructed  on  how  the  Ceremonies  of 
the  Lakota  (Oglala)  should  be  performed,  so,  they  do  as  they  wish, 
they  do  not  care  "who"  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  Cannupa  Keeper, 
or  "who"  pours  the  Mini,  or  "who"  does  or  does  not  have  blood  on 
there  hands,  disrespecting  the  Sacred  Cannupa. 

The  Colorado  Department  of  Corrections  will  continue  to  do 


and  allow  these  violations  to  occur,  if  the  Lakota  Oyate  does  not 
help  with  those  issues  and  the  present  situation  of  the  Traditional 
way  of  the  Lakota  in  prisons. 

We  need,  an  Oglala  Prison  Program  Director  for  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Corrections  to  assist  the  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  Colorado  or  the  violations  of  the  Lakota  Traditional 
way  of  life  will  continue. 

An  answer  from  you  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

In  a Sacred  Hoop  of  Life,  where  there  is  no  beginning  or  no 
ending. 

He-ce-tu-ye-lo 
Mitakuye  Oyasin 

/Lakota 

Sireino  W.  Martinez 
62424  SCF-  Unit  22 
PO  Box  6000,  12101  Hwy  61 
Sterling  CO  80751 

C.c.  sent  to  : 

Chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud,  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  Dennis  Banks, 

Len  Foster,  Tom  Poor  Bear,  Yvonne  Swan,  Marietta  Pacheco;  SD 
Prisoner  Support  Group 

If  you  will,  put  this  on  the  Internet  please! 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  18  April,  2005  01:42  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  18-24 

' APELILA 
April 
Welo 
18 

Whisper  to  the  wind  your  secret  longings. 

19 

The  blossoms  of  the  shower  tree  form  a golden  lace  upon  the  green 
grass. 

20 

Cherish  the  fragile  beauty  of  nature  --  it  is  ours  to  borrow,  not  to 
keep. 

21 

Sail  the  ocean  by  moonlight,  and  you  may  find  the  secret  island  of  the 
ancients . 

22 

To  know  true  power,  capture  the  wind  in  your  sails  and  journey  to  the 
place  which  no  one  has  ever  seen  before. 

23 

Three  things  sustain  life  --  food,  hope,  and  an  abiding  sense  of 
wonder. 

24 

Give  me  the  beauty  of  nature  to  restore  my  spirit,  where  the  morning 
dew  glistens  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  wind  is  the  only  sound  that  I 
hear. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE:  Rustywire:  Country  Trunk"  


Date:  Tue,  Ian  25  12:41:09  2003  08:12:44  -0600 


From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : COUNTRY  TRUNK" 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 

Country  Trunk 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

There  was  this  old  building  that  sat  near  the  railroad  tracks,  it  looked 
like  nothing  special  just  a place  where  people  worked.  But  once  you 
stepped  inside  you  could  see  the  flames  of  torches,  small  wooden  work 
benches,  the  sounds  of  hammers  hitting  metal,  files  and  the  voices  of 
young  Indians. 

Some  could  say  those  young  folks  worked  for  slave  wages,  making  Indian 
jewelry  out  of  sterling  silver  and  turquoise.  Rings  with  simple  designsn, 
bracelets  with  any  number  of  stones,  squash  blossoms,  belt  buckles, 
pendants,  whatever  was  needed  that  day  to  be  made. 

It  was  1973  and  I was  there  with  them,  those  thirty  or  so  who  made 
jewelry,  but  to  us  at  that  time  it  was  the  time  of  our  lives ... .this  is 
about  those  who  worked  as  Indian  Silversmiths... 

We  all  come  from  separate  places  each  from  his  own  home.  The  sun  breaks 
and  we  gather  in  one  place,  a trading  post,  a store,  one  large  room  with 
many  work  benches .. .the  smell  of  hot  coffee  perculating. . .thoughts 
scattered  and  we  begin  talking. .. radios  turn  on  and  sound  out  country  and 
rock....,  voices  begin  to  buzz,  a laugh  is  heard  amid  the  clanging  of 
tools  and  hammers ...  someone  sings  a 49  song  and  a few  join  in  ... 

Someone  says  what  happened  last  night....  what's  going  on  this  weekend., 
maybe  you'll  head  home,  down  South,  up  North... I heard  there  is  a 
Pow-Wow. . .there  is  a squaw  dance  somewhere  to  visit ....  hammers  banging, 
torches  burning. . . 

I think  on  the  design,  we  all  do,  we  work  fast,  look  at  the  stones, 
turquoise. .. .go  with  the  silver. .. .feel  it,  sshape  it  and  pound  it... 

EEEYAAAAH,  it  feels  good let  me  be  good silver  solder  run  well, 

cut  straight  lines... my  tools,  my  design  stamps  where  did  they  go... here 
they  are  on  someone  else's  table.... we  laugh,  we  cry,  we  play  ball  at 

lunch all  working  to  make  jewelry thirty  of  us  there  are. 

We  come  from  Maine  to  California,  Florida  to  Washington  and  even  a 

couple  from  Canada,  Bloods  they  were Mohawk,  Sioux,  Apache.  Lumbee, 

Shawnee,  Navajo  and  even  a real  Cherokee  and  more... the  day  is  almost  over 
...rings,  bracelets,  squash  blossoms,  turquoise  and  concho  belts ....  simple 
and  fancy. . . 

What  are  their  names  these  indian  silversmiths .... Zenobia  Flatfield  a 
Paiute. .. .Chuck  Littlecreek  a Chippewa....  Winston  Mason  a Sioux. . .Wallace 
Begay  from  Tuba,  Don  Johnson  from  Navajo. . .Spencer  Joe  from  Tolani  Lake... 
Curtis  Walker  an  Omaha...  Tiny  Lonebear  a Southern  Cheyenne. . .BOBO  a 
Crow. . . . Tom  Afraid  of  Eagle  from  South  Dakota  and  Johnny  Rustywire  from 
Two  Grey  Hills.... ah  yes  the  women  too,  Gretchen  Youpee  a Sioux  girl  and 
Betty  Begay  from  Kaibeto  and  David  Blackbird  from  Macy....and  then  we  are 
all  done.... we  scatter  at  sunset  to  wherever  home  maybe  until  the  sun 
breaks  on  a new  day  and  we  begin  our  song  again... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Hawkdancer  Poem:  A Cloud  Thought"  

Date:  Wednesday,  March  30,  2005  7:54  PM 
From:  drakemage@aol.com 

Sub j : [americanindian]  Poem  A cloud  thought 

Mailing  List:  American  Indian  <amerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Siyo  nigada  (Hello  everyone) 

Here  is  a poem  I did  yesterday  I hope  you  all  like. 


Hawkdancen  of  the  AniKawi  ('\o/') 
Tsalagi  ale  utlvquodi  vhnai  nasgi 
(Cherokee  and  proud  of  it) 


A Cloud  Thought 

By:  Hawkdancer  of  the  AniKawi  ('\o/') 

Watching  clouds  roll  by, 
like  a train  in  the  sky. 

Dust  chugging  along, 
a dream  or  fantasy, 
in  my  mind. 

Shapes  in  my  eye  goes  by, 

ever  changing  ever  moving  , ever  forming. 

A cloud  in  my  thoughts  real  or  imaginary. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  18  Apr  2005  16:43:23  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Native  Solutions  Presents  the 
7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  23  - 24,  2005 

Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Flonor  Guard 
Saturday  10  am  to  7 pm  - Grand  Entry  11  am. 

Sunday  10  am  to  6 pm  - Grand  Entry  12  pm 

Admission : 

Adults  $5.00 

Elders  65  and  up  and  Children  12  and  under  Free 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Headman:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Headlady:  Dackie  Dean 

M.C. : Gary  Smith 

A.D. : Buck  Tucker 

Head  Veteran:  Derry  'Smitty'  Smith 

All  Dancers  Welcome 

All  Drums  Welcome 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

For  more  information: 

Tony 

256-835-0110 
Mark  or  Ruth 
256-820-6315 

ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

Directions:  1-20  Exit  185  going  westbound,  turn  right  at  the  end  of 
the  exit;  take  a right  at  Shoney's.  Powwow  will  be  on  the  right  just 
past  Days  Inn. 

Vendors  By  Invitation  Only 


2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Old  Mill  Pond  Aragon,  GA. 

April  30  - May  1,  2005 

Head  Man:  Gene  Futch 

Head  Lady:  Wihuna  'Fire'  Doyner 

MC:  Gary  Smith 

Host  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers 
Guest  Drum:  Webequie  Redstone  Singers 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Gates  Open  at  10  am 

Gate  fee  is  $2  per  person.  Linder  10  Free 
Grand  Entry  at  Noon  on  Saturday  and  1 pm  on  Sunday 
Primitive  Camping  Only  - Generators  off  by  11  pm 
Pets  must  be  on  a leash. 

ALCOHOL,  DRUGS,  AND  POLITICS  STRICKLY  FORBIDDEN 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  April  11,  2005 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  April  11,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

APRIL  2005 

April  22,  2005:  Bacone  College  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Bacone  College,  2299  Old  Bacone  Road,  Muskogee,  OK,  74403 
Event  Detail:  Celebrate  the  honoring  of  the  Bacone  Alumni  with  the 
Dedication  Of  the  New  Pow-Wow  Grounds.  Head  Drums:  Cozad  (southern), 

Redland  (northern).  Booth  space  avalible.  NO  FOOD!  30$  and  giveaway  item. 
1st  Annual  Fry  Bread  Eating  Contest. 

Contact:  Cedric  Sunray,  phone:  918-781-7312,  email:  sunrayc@bacone.edu 
April  22-24,  2005:  5th  Annual  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 

Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  110  Maim  St,  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum-  Mother  Earth  Beat  Co-host  Drum-  Black  Eagle  Spirit 
MC-  Frank  Brent  Head  Man-  Dohn  Spirit  Wolf  Head  Lady-  Princess  Beth  Houtari 
Head  Veteran-  Barry  Redbird  Brown. 

Contact:  Kamama  Sutton,  phone:  270-965-9432,  email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  22-24,  2005:  ASU ' s 19th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2005 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd  - Tempe,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

April  23,  2005:  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow 
Location:  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Contact:  (201)  587-9633 


April  23,  2005:  5th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park,  1398  General  Booth  Blvd,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 


Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm  (One  day  only).  MC  - Clark  Stewart, 

HM  - Dan  Garneaux,  HF  - Blain  Kelsey,  AD  - Thomas  "Feathers"  Lewis, 

Host  Drum  - Falling  Water,  Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers, 

Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Over  5,000  in  attendance  at  last  year's  event!! 
Dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  foods,  educational  displays  and  exhibits. 

FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!!  Vendor  spaces  limited. 

Contact:  Debra  Vick,  phone:  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  23-24,  2005:  1st  Annual  Wacipi  - Gathering  of  the  People 
Location:  Kentucky  State  University,  Frankfort,  KY 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry:  Sat.  12:00pm  & 7:00pm;  Sunday  1:00  to  5:00pm  / 
Day  money  for  dancers. 

Contact:  Sonya  Begay,  phone:  859-226-5081,  email:  tachinni@zeus.chapell.com 

April  23-24,  2005:  Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Oxford  Lake  Park,  401  McCullars  Ln,  Oxford,  AL  36203 
Event  Detail:  Native  American  Warrior  Soceity  and  Honor  Guard 
Times  Sat-10-7,  grand  entry  11:00;  Sun  10-6,  grand  entry  12:00. 

Admission  $5-adults,  elders  65  and  up  & children  12  and  under-free. 

Host  Drum-Aracoma  Lighting,  Headman-Tony  Walkingstick, 

Headlady-Dackie  Dean,  M/C-Gary  Smith,  A/D-BUck  Tucker, 

Head  Veteran-Derry  "Smitty"  Smith.  All  Dancers  and  Drums  Welcome. 

Vendors  by  invitation. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth,  phone:  256-820-6315, 
email : ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 

April  23-24  2005:  Big  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Dorothy  Garret  Coliseum,  Horward  College,  Big  Spring,  TX  79720 
Contact:  Robert  Downing,  phone:  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@nts-online.net 

April  23-24,  2005:  American  Indian  Council  14th  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Boone  County  4-H  Fair  Grounds,  Lebanon,  IN  46038 
Event  Detail:  Dust  north  of  Indianapolis  on  1-65. 

Head  Veteran  Dancer:  George  Martin, 

Head  Man  and  Lady:  Bob  and  Sheila  Moody,  MC:  LeRoy  Malaterre. 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Kingfishers. 

Special  hotel  rate  is  available  at  the  Lebanon  Ramada  Inn. 

Trading  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Noadiah  Malott,  phone:  317-201-2776,  email:  aicindiana@yahoo.com 
April  23-24,  2005:  Chucalissa  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Chucalissa  Museum  Grounds,  1987  Indian  Village  Drive, 

Memphis,  TN  38109 

Event  Detail:  School  Day  is  Friday,  April  22,  9am-2pm. 

Grand  Entries:  Saturday  at  1 pm  & 6 pm,  Sunday  at  1 pm. 

MC:  Clint  Greene  (Oneida);  AD:  Cliny  Cayou  (Omaha); 

HMD:  Deremy  Printup  (Tuscarora);  HLD:  April  Cantrell  (Cherokee); 

Host  Drum:  Shoti  Ikbi  (Choctaw).  All  Drums  Welcome! 

All  Dancers  Welcome!  Bring  your  own  lawn  chair. 

No  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 

Contact:  Cubert  Bell,  phone:  901-785-3160,  email:  cbelll@memphis.edu 

April  23,  2005:  Native  American  Heritage  Day 

Location:  Graeme  Park,  859  County  Line  Rd.,  Horsham,  PA  19044 

Event  Detail:  10am-6pm  - FEATURING:  Grand  Entry  at  Noon. 

MC  -Vaughnda  Hilton,  Drum:  BLACK  HORSE  BUTTE,  Head  Man-  Andrew  Lyn  Dr., 

Head  Lady-  Brittaney  Burnett,  Miss  Native  Nations  2004,  Namorah  Byrd- 
Storytelling,  Appearance  by  Lakota  Son,  Flute  playing.  Singing  & Music, 
Champion  Native  Dancers,  Intertribal  Dancing,  Round  Dances, 

Hoop  Dancing  Demonstrations,  Kid's  Crafts  & Activities  llam-5pm. 

Vendors  fee  $75  before  March  31,  Food  Vendors  $200.  All  Welcome!!! 

Bring  Lawn  Chairs.  Admission  Charged  Call  (215)  343-0965  for  ticket  info. 
Contact:  Vaughnda  Hilton,  phone:  215-472-9996, 
email:  vaughnda@nativeweb.net 


April  28-30,  2005:  22nd  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Trader's  Market 
Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth, 

at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $140,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  22nd  Anniversary  World  Celebration! 

More  details  coming  soon! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 

April  30,  2005:  Elder  Services  Benefit  Powwow 
Location:  Cherokee  Nation  Cultural  Grounds,  Tahlequah,  OK  74465 
Event  Detail:  4 miles  south  of  Tahlequah,OK  on  Hwy  62 
behind  Sequoyah  High  School. 

Elder  Services  Benefit  Powwow  "Honoring  Our  Elders" 

all  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Elder  Conference  and  events. 

HMD  Robert  Soontay,HLD  Gloria  Matthews,  HS  Sidney  Moore, 

MC  Bryce  Washington, AD  Ira  Kauley,  HGD  Dohn  Scruggins, 

Color  Guard  Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. Gourd  Dancing  2:00pm 
Supper  Break  5:00-6:00pm,  Gourd  Dance  6:00-7:00pm  Grand  Entry  7:00pm. 

For  vendor  information  contact  918-456-0671  ext.  2627 
toll  free  1-800-256-0671  ext.  2627 

Contact:  Gwen  Goingsnake,  phone:  1-800-256-0671  ext.  2627, 
email:  ggoingsnake@cherokee.org 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  20th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Contact:  Theresa  Stewart,  phone:  310-206-7513,  email:  powwow@ucla.edu 
Event  Website 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Aragon,  GA 

Event  Detail:  PRIMATIVE  CAMPING  ONLY-  GENERATORS  OFF  BY  11PM- 
PETS  MUST  BE  LEASHED-  GATE  FEE:$2.00  PER  PERSON,  UNDER  10  FREE--- 
GATES  OPEN  10  AM  BOTH  DAYS- -GRAND  ENTRY: NOON  SATURDAY  --1  PM  SUNDAY- -- 
VENDORS  BY  INVATATION  ONLY- --ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
Contact:  3ERRY  STROUP,  phone:  770-748-8816,  email:  jhawk2s@netscape.net 

April  30-May  1 2005:  NAIC  TN  Annual  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lick  Creek  Park,  Dover,  TN  37058 
Event  Detail:  From  Clarksville  or  Paris 

Follow  Hwy  79  to  the  red  light  in  front  of  Dover  Court  House. 

Turn  onto  Hwy  49  east.  Follow  49  to  Colson  Rd-  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Colson  Rd  to  the  Park  Entrance.  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Park  Rd  to  the  Pow  Wow  entrance  on  Left. 

Head  Man-  Doug  "Red"  Kirby,  Head  Lady-  Cynde  Cross, 

Head  Veteran-  Shawn  LongFeather,  Arena  Director-  Barry  RedBird  Brown. 

See  web  site  for  detail. 

Contact:  Wayne  Pressler,  phone:  931-551-9514,  email:  NAIC  TN@AOL.COM 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  Keepers  of  the  Circle 
Location:  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam  Dunction,  NY  12150 
Event  Detail:  Off  of  890,  Exit  26  RT  5's. 

Contact:  Ada  Dohnson,  phone:  518-393-1434,  email:  ckeepers2000@yahoo.com 
MAY  2005 

May  6-7,  2005:  Augusta  Pow  Wow 

Location:  A3CC,  Three  3 Road,  Augusta,  GA  30906 

Event  Detail:  Billy  Horse  Head  Singer,  Good  Family  Dance 

Contact:  Billy  Medeiros,  phone:  706-394-1221,  email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
May  6-7,  2005:  "Celebrate  Our  Future"  Benefit  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Flagstaff,  AZ 

Event  Details:  Come  and  support  our  Clark  Homes  Headstart  Pre-School 
and  Non-Profit  Organization.  HEADSTAFF  to  be  annouced. 

Contact:  Wendy  Yazzen,  Phone:  928.226.8503,  Email:  ewyazzen@yahoo.com 


May  6-7,  2005:  Lumbee  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Pembroke,  NC 

Contact:  Dewey  Locklear,  phone:  910-521-8602,  email:  dlock@lumbee.org 

May  6-8,  2005:  34th  Annual  Stanford  Powwow 
Location:  Stanford,  CA 

Event  Detail:  See  website  as  event  approaches  for  complete  detail. 

Contacts :Nikki  Borchardt  or  Umi  Jensen,  phone:  650-725-6950 

May  6-8,  2005:  Mason  Dixon  2nd  Intertribal  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mason  Dixon  Fairgrounds,  Route  74  right  on  the  MD/PA  line. 

Delta,  PA  17314 

Event  Detail:  Competition  dancing  in  all  categories  for  cash  & 
noncash  prizes.  Also  plenty  of  non-competition  dances  for  those  who  just 
want  to  have  fun.  Special  performers  include:  The  Aztec  Fire  Dancers; 

Joseph  Firecrow,  Cheyenne  musician;  Hoop  dancers.  Admission:  $6.00  Adults; 
Children  ages  6-12  $3.50;  under  6 Free 

Hours  : Friday  10am-7pm  (10am-3pm  Childrens  program) . Saturday:  10am-8PM; 
Sunday  10am-6pm.  MC:  Marvin  Burnette,  Sioux; 

Head  Dancers  : John  & Kelly  Pingree,  Shoshone;  Host 

Drums:  White  Buffalo  Singers  & Black  Horse  Butte-both  Lakota. 

Schools  are  encouraged  to  bring  students  for  the  school  program  Friday. 

Call  for  details.  All  drums  & dancers  are  invited  to  come  participate! 
Proceeds  to  benefit  needy  families  on  the  reservations . 

Contact:  Donna  Dorn-Collectors  Kingdom  Native  American  Culture  Center, 
phone:  410-452-8500  or  cell  717-817-6288,  email:  ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  6-8,  2005:  Mothers  Day  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Withlacoochee  River  Park,  12449  Withlacoochee  Blvd., 

Dade  City,  FL  33525 

Event  Detail:  We  are  bringing  back  the  Mothers  Day  Pow  Wow. 

Contact:  M. A. Wood,  phone:  352-583-3388,  email:  mvto@earthlink.net 

May  6-8,  2005:  Awakening  of  Mother  Earth 

Location:  Lazybrook  Park,  RT.6  Tunkhannock,  Tunkhannock,  Pa  18567 
Event  Detail:  2 Miles  from  Tunkhannock,  PA.  Come  For  the  Drumming  , Song, 
Dancing,  Food,  Crafters,  Vendors,  Stories  and  Music. 

Admission.  $4  AGE  10  & UP. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  grounds  will  be  open  to  any  group, 
work  shop  or  school  that  works  with  the  mentally  and  physically  handicap 
Free  of  charge  for  these  individuals  on  May  6.  Handicapped  accessible. 

No  drugs,  alcohol  or  firearms  allowed  on  the  grounds. 

Contact:  Kathy  Jackson,  phone: 570-836-3344  , 
email : windhawks_daughter@hotmail . com 

May  6-8,  2005:  Gina  Wood  Memorial  Pow  Wow 

Location:  pow  wow  grounds,  Joliet  Rd.,  Marquette  Heights,  IL  61554 
Event  Detail:  Contest!  Join  us  and  "dance  for  the  cure"  as  we  raise  money 
to  help  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation  battle  breast  cancer. 

Call  or  email  for  details  on  how  you  can  be  a part  of  this  fight  even  if 
you  can't  make  the  pow  wow. 

Contact:  Butch  or  Connie,  phone:  309-382-2779,  email :walkhawk2@ntslink. net 

May  7,  2005:  The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival 
Location:  Town  of  Coupeville,  WA.  on  Whidbey  Island. 

Event  Detail:  The  hours  will  be  from  11am  to  6pm.  There  will  be  canoe  races 
performers,  fry  bread,  vendors,  childrens  activities.  Caring  For  The  Earth 
educational  displays,  and  more! 

Contact:  Benye  Weber,  phone: (360)678-4602, 
email : jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net . 

May  7,  2005:  Coolidge  Mesquite  Tree  Mother's  Day  Dance 

Location:  Coolidge  football  field,  Hwy  73  @ Hwy  171,  Coolidge,  TX  76635 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Ray  Duncan,  AD:  Steve  Zavala,  Head  Gourd:  Juan  Pina, 


HMD:  Robert  Cazares,  HLD:  Andrea  Laboy,  Head  Aztec:  Ricardo  Arreazola, 
Southern  Drum:  Bull  Creek,  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Point. 

ADM:  $2  car  (parking).  No  alcoholic  bev. /drugs  allowed!!! 

Arts  & Crafts  Fair:  12pm-9pm;  Gourd  Dance:  2pm  & 6pm; 

Grand  Enrty:  3pm  & 6:30pm 

Contact:  Phil  Stucker,  phone:  254-542-2386,  email:  tameroa@hotmail.com 
Vendors  contact:  Ray  Duncan,  email:  vrduncan@satx.rr.com  or  Charles  Smith, 
email:  csmith64@satx. rr . com 

May  7-8  - 12th  Annual  Native  American  Arts  Festival&  Mothers  Day  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Riverside  Park,  Grants  Pass,  Or 

Event  Detail:  Event  benefits  the  encouragement  of  Native  Visual  & 
Performing/Cultural  Arts.,  from  10am-7pm  each  day. 

Hand  Drum  Singing  Contest  *Featured  Artist  - lames  Gensaw,  Yurok  * 

Raven  & Eagle  Dancers,  Expression  through  Dance&  Storytelling  * 

California  Brush  Dancers  * Charlie  Thom,  Karuk  Spiritual  Elder  * And  more. 
Free  everyone  Welcome. 

Contact:  41-472-0215  E-mail:  nativeartsfestival@yahoo.com 

May  13-15,  2005:  Cumberland  Plateau  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena,  1050  W.  Cemetery  Rd., 

Cookeville,  TN  38051 

Contact:  Carol  Meness-Cash,  phone:  931-372-0495,  email:  iicpowwow@yahoo.com 

May  14-15,  2005:  First  Annual  Circle  of  Hope  PowWow 
Location:  Mammonth  Spring  State  Park,  Mammonth  Spring,  AR.  Event 
Detail:  Competition  Powwow,  with  events  in  Men's  Fancy,  Southern  Straight, 
Grass,  Traditional;  Women's  Fancy  Shawl,  lingle.  Southern  Cloth,  Buckskin; 
age  groups  under  6,  6-12,  13-17,  18-49,  and  50  and  up. 

Drum  contest  Northern  and  Southern  Combined  (must  have  at  least  5 singers) . 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.  Admission  is  open  to  the  public, 
with  a $2  admission  at  the  gate. 

All  drummers,  dancers  and  singers  are  welcome! 

No  drugs  or  alcohol  will  be  permitted  on  the  premises. 

Invited  Drums  - Poor  Boys,  Rocking  Horse,  Maza  Kute,  Risinghail. 

Sponsored  by  the  Amonsoquath  Tribe  of  Cherokee  in  West  Plains,  MO. 

Contact:  Cathy  lones  or  Leonard  Heth,  phone:  417-255-2232, 
email:  PowWow@amonsoquath.net 

May  14-15,  2005:  2nd  Annual  NAIVC  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Rittman  High  School  Auditorium,  100  Saucer  St.,  Rittman,  OH  44270 
Event  Detail:  Admission:  Adults-$4,  11-18  yrs  & Seniors  55+  -$3, 

6-10  years  -$2,Under  6 & Over  90  yrs  - Free. 

This  is  a drug  free-  Cultural  Event.  All  Dancers  Welcome.  Non-contest. 
Vendors  by  Invitation  Only.  Sponsored  by  Native  American  Indian  and 
Veterans  Center,  Inc. 

Contact:  lack  Lyons,  Sr.,  phone:  330-825-7796,  email:  NAIVCl@aol.com 

May  14-15,  2005:  Drums  on  the  Pocomoke 
Location:  Cypress  Park  Area,  Pocomoke,  MD  21851 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Chief  Larry  Medicine  Cat  Smack,  AD:  Ron  Two  Bear  Wible, 
LFD:  Sparkling  Sunshine. There  will  be  traditional  Native  American  dancing, 
food,  and  crafts. 

The  Host  Drum  will  be  Gunpowder  River  Singers  out  of  Cottondale,  Fla. 

The  Pow  Wow  and  Festival  will  be  open  from  10:00am  to  5:00pm,  with 
Grand  Entry  at  12:00  noon  on  both  days. 

General  admission  is  $3.00  per  person.  Children  12  and  under  are  free. 
Contact:  Diane  Baldwin,  phone:  757-824-3060,  email:firewolf@intercom.net 

May  15,  2005:  Ceremony  of  8,000  Drums 

Location:  Cowtown  Coliseum  at  Ft.  Worth  Stockyards,  121  E.  Exchange  Ave., 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76106 

Event  Detail:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Comanche  Pow  Wow  May  13-14 
at  the  same  location. 

Contact:  Margaret  Donnally,  phone:  214-630-9511, 


email:  madonn@sbcbglobal.net 


May  21-22,  2005:  Honoring  Our  Children  Inter-tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Wayne  County  Fairgrounds,  861  Salisbury  Rd  N,  Richmond,  IN 
Event  Details:  Head  Boy  - Matt  Wynk  Head  Girl  - Crystal  Grim 
Head  Veteran  - Martin  Tall  Horse  Arena  Director  - Albert  Running  Wolf 
Master  of  Ceremonies  - LeRoy  Malaterre  Northern  Drum  - Black  Swamp  Singers 
Southern  Drum  - White  Hawk  Singers  All  other  drums  welcomed. 

Saturday  Doors  open  @ 10  AM  Close  @ 9 P.M. 

Sunday  Doors  Open  @ 10  A.M.  Close  @ 4 P.M. 

Grand-Entry  : at  11:30  A.M.  on  both  days  Saturday 
Dinner  Break  at  5 P.M.  - 6:30  P.M. 

Saturday  Evening  Grand-Entry  @ 7:00  P.M. 

Admission  Adults  : $5.00  Children  15/18  : $3.00  Seniors  : $2.00 
CHILDREN  14  and  under  FREE. 

NO  DRUGS  AND  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED  NO  SELLING  SAGE,  SWEET  GRASS, 

Pipestone  pipes,  HAWK,  OWL,  or  EAGLE  FEATHERS. 

Contact:  Albert  Running  Wolf,  Phone:  765-647-4947, 

E-Mail:  rwaimin@earthlink.net 

May  21-22,  2005:  13th  Annual  Monacan  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Albert's  Farm,  Rte.  130,  Elon,  VA  24574 
Event  Detail:  MC-  Marvin  Burnette,  AD-  Danny  RedElk, 

Host  Drum-  Edisto  River. 

Day  Money  for  Dancers:  FIRST  40  DANCERS  18  AND  OVER-  $100; 

FIRST  20  DANCERS  8 THRU  18  $50;  FIRST  10  DANCERS  UNDER  AGE  8 $10. 

SPEND  THE  WEEKEND  VISITING  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  NATIVE  AMERICAN  CRAFTS 
PEOPLE  AND  ARTISTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  ALL  ART  AND  CRAFTS 
ARE  FOR  SALE.  A TIME  FILLED  WITH  NATIVE  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  IN  FULL  REGALIA. 
SHARE  A SPIRIT  OF  COMMUNITY  NOT  OFTEN  FOUND.  TREAT  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  FAMILY 
TO  A UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  HEAR  AND  SEE : STORYTELLING  -TO  ENTERTAIN  AND 
EDUCATE  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  STORIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PASSED  DOWN  BY  ANCESTORS 
FOR  GENERATIONS.  LIVE  BUFFALO-  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  BISON  FROM 
FRED  PERKINS  OWNER  OF  WHITEFEATHER  BISON.  BIRDS  OF  PREY-  SEE  LIVE  EAGLES, 
HAWKS,  FALCONS  AND  OWLS.  LEARN  AND  LAUGH  WITH  EARL  SCHRIVER,  WILDLIFE 
REHABILITATION  EXPERT.  PAINTERS,  CARVERS,  BASKETMAKERS  & OF  COURSE 
GREAT  FOOD! ! 

Contact:  Sue  Elliott,  phone:  434-946-0389,  Email:  MNation538@aol.com 
May  27-29,  2005:  Upper  Current  River  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Future  home  of  the  Native  American  Cultural  Center,  East  10th  St. 
Salem,  MO  65560 

Event  Detail:  30  Minutes  South  of  Interstate  44  from  Rolla  or  St  lames  Mo. 
Open  to  the  Public.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  Tiny  Tots  Contest, 
Saturday  Evening.  All  proceeds  and/or  donations  will  go  to  the  awareness 
and  renovation  of  the  NEW  Cultural  Center  located  on  the  grounds. 

MC  Don  Hoffman,  Cherokee/Choctaw,  AD  Robert  "Tree"  Conner,  Delaware, 

Host  Drum  Young  Bucks,  Omaha,  HMD  Garrett  Couch,  Peoria, 

HLD  Becky  Brison,  Cheyenne,  HGD  Gary  King,  Muskogee  Creek, 

Special  Guest  Larry  Sellers,  Osage/Cherokee/Lakota  AKA  Cloud  Dancing 
on  Dr.  Quinn  Medicine  Woman. 

Contact:  lohn  Watson,  phone:  573-729-2233, 
email : office@westerncherokeenation .org 

May  27-29,  2005:  12th  Annual  Kenel  Wacipi 

Location:  Standing  Rock  Nation,  HC  79  Box  164,  Kenel,  SD  57642 
Event  Detail:  $6,000  Singing  Contest 

Contact:  Frank  White  Bull,  phone:  605  823  2055,  email:  fwhitebull@yahoo.com 

May  28-30,  2005:  12th  Cherokee  Festival 
Location:  Temple  University  Campus,  Ambler,  PA  19034 
Event  Detail:  Cedar  Tree  will  be  the  host  drum  at  the 
12th  Cherokee  Festival.  Camping  for  dancers  and  drummers. 

Contact:  Chief  Buffy  Red  Feather,  phone:  215-549-4191, 
email:  buffy@ICDC.com 


May  28-30,  2005:  23rd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed 
Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  Exit  13  I 270,  Flilliard,  OH  43026 
Event  Detail:  MC-3erry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr,  Host  Drum-Maza  Napin. 
Sponsored  by  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio. 

Contact:  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio, 
phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 
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April  22  - 24,  2005 
Mantle  Rock 

5th  Annual  intertribal  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds, 

Marion  Kentucky. 

Craft  Traders,  Food  Venders  , Flintnapping,  Finger  Weaving, 

Beading  ,Basket  Making,  Dance  Demonstrations,  Story  Telling  , 

Native  American  History. 

Open  to  Public 

Contact  : Kamamasutton@aol.com 

Phone:  (270)  965-9432 

http: //www. kyshores . com/marion/ 

April  22  - 24,  2005 

Nineteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone;  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  23,  2005 
5th  Annual 

Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  wow 

Red  Wing  Park 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Free  Parking  and  Admission! 

Contact  Debra  Vick  at  (757)  427-2990 

April  27  - 29,  2005 

Walking  In  Both  Worlds/Creating  Sacred  Spaces: 

A Gathering  on  Aboriginal  Education 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

204-947-9766 

April  30,  2005 

"Honoring  our  Elders"  Benefit  Powwow 
Cherokee  Nation  Cultural  Grounds 
4 miles  south  of  Tahlequah,  OK 
Hwy  62  behind  Sequoyah  High  School 
Color  Guard  Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. 

All  drums  and  singers  are  welcomed. 

Gourd  Dancing  2:00pm. 

Supper  Break  5:00pm. 

Grand  Entry  7:00pm. 

Arts  & Crafts  space  available. 

Contact:  (918)  456-0671  ext.  2627 

MAY  2005 


May  1 - 4,  2005 

First  World  Indigenous  Youth 


Leadership  Conference 
"Visions  For  Success" 

presented  by:  World  Indigenous  Youth  Conference  Association  and 

Treaty  8 First  Nations  of  Alberta 

Shaw  Conference  Centre 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Contact : dennisarcand@hotmail . com 

May  3 - 6,  2005 

Effective  Strategies:  Education  Conference  - 
Aboriginal  Youth:  Empowerment/Self  Determination 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Ph:  (204)  896-3449 

May  3,  4 and  5,  2005 
Aboriginal  Investment  Workshop  at  the 
Native  Canadian  Centre 
Toronto,  ON 

Kelly  Rodgers:  416-483-4198 
May  3 - 6,  2005 

Effective  Strategies:  Health  Conference  - 
Building  Healthy  First  Nations  Communities 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Ph:  (204)  896-3449 

May  7 & 8,  2005 

12th  Annual  Native  Americn  Arts  Festival  & Mothers  Day  Pow-Wow 

Riverside  Park 

Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

Free  everyone  welcome 

Contact  lack  Falls-Rock:  541-472-0215 

E-Mail : nativeartsfestival@yahoo . com 

May  11  - 13 

7th  Annual  "Lighting  the  Fire" 

Education  Conference 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Phone:  877-247-7020 
Email:  joyk@mfnerc.org 

May  12,  2005 

3rd  Annual  Helen  Betty  Osborne  Memorial  Foundation  Gala  Evening  & Awards 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
(204)  947-9766  Karen 

May  16  - 18,  2005 
21st  Annual  Conference 

Ontario  Native  Education  Counselling  Assoc.  (ONECA) 

Valhalla  Inn,  Toronto,  ON 
Info:  (705)  692-2999 
www.oneca.com 

May  22,  2005 

Mohawk  Landing  Ceremony 

9:00  am 

Mohawk  Landing  Park 
Bayshore  Road 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

Charles  Maracle  / Sandra  Green  (613)  396-3424 

May  31,  2005  to  Dune  2,  2005 

Aboriginal  Consultation :' A Practical  Legal  Update  and  Step-by-Step  Guide 
to  Consulting  with  Aboriginal  Communities 
Calgary,  Alberta 


1-877-927-7936 
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* 22-24  Mantle  Rock  5th  Annual  intertribal  Powwow.  Crittenden  County 
Fairgrounds,  Marion  KY.  Info:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

or  270/965-9432  or  http://www.kyshores.com/marion/ 

* 22-24  ASU  Powwow.  Sixth  & Rural  Rd-Band  Practice  Field,  Tempe,  Az. 

Info:  (480)  965-5224,  letspowwow@asu.edu,  http://powwow.asu.edu 

* 23  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY. 
Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 23  5th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow.  Red  Wing 
Park,  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 23-24  1st  Annual  Wacipi  - Gathering  for  the  People  Pow  Wow  sponsored  by 
the  Wesley  Foundation.  Kentucky  State  University,  Frankfort,  KY. 

Info:  Sonya  Begay  (859)  226-5081  or  tachinni@zeus.chapell.com 
Vendors:  Amanda  Fox-Winstead  (502)  955-7082 

* 23-24  Pow  Wow  in  historical  BIG  SPRING, TX.  Coliseum  on  the  campus  of 
Floward  College. 

Info:  432-263  3255  Or  email  rodond@nts-online.net 

* 23-24  Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  Oxford  Lake  Park, 
Oxford,  AL. 

Info:  Tony  (256)  835-0110  or  email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com 
or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

* 28-30  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow.  Albuquerque,  NM  Info:  505  836  2810 
MAY  2005 

* 6-7  Auguta  Powwow.  The  A3CC  on  Three  3 Road,  Augusta,  GA. 

Info:  (706)  394-1221  or  krazywilly@knology.net 

* 6-8  Mason  Dixon  2nd  Intertribal  Benefit  Powwow.  Mason  Dixon  Fairgrounds 
on  Route  74,  Delta,  PA  Info:  Donna  Dorn-  Collectors  Kingdom  Native 
American  Culture  Ctr  at  410-452-8500  or  717-817-6288,  or  89. 

* 6-8  Mothers  Day  Native  American  Powwow.  Withlacoochee  River  Park, 

Dade  City,  FL. 

Info:  Mittie  Wood  1-352-583-3388  or  E-Mail  mvto@earthlink.net 

* 6-8  Powwow.  Southern  Middle  Tennessee  Pavilion,  1041  Wilton  Circle, 
Winchester,  TN  http : //naia . spring. powwow. gem-of-r . com 

* 6-8  A Wakening  of  Mother  Earth  - A Gathering  of  Native  Americans. 
Lazybrook  Park,  Tunkhannock,  PA. 

Info:  1-570-836-3344  or  1-570-836-7859  windhawks_daughter@hotmail.com 

* 7 Coolidge,  TX  Mesquite  Tree  Pow  wow  and  Social  Gathering. 

Arts  & Crafts  Fair  12-9pm,  Gourd  Dance  2 & 6pm,  G.E.  3 & 6:30pm 
Vendors  contact  vrduncan@satx. rr . com  or  csmith64@satx. rr . com 

* 7-8  34th  Annual  Stanford  Powwow.  Stanford  University,  CA. 

Info:  650  725  6947 

* 7-8  12th  Annual  Native  American  Arts  Festival  & Mothers  Day  Powwow. 
Riverside  Park  - Grants  Pass,  OR. 

Info:  541-472-0215  or  nativeartsfestival@yahoo.com 

* 13-15  Cumverland  Plateau  4th  Annual  Powwow.  1050  West  Cemetery  Road, 
Cookeville,  TN 

* 14  THIS  IS  A SOCIAL  DANCE  ONLY  ..NO  CONTESTING ...  Eastern  Shawnee 
Powwow  grounds  Seneca  Mo. 

Info:  larry  or  glen  1-918-666-2789  or  llippitt@yahoo.com 

* 14  American  Indian  Powwow.  Falls  Park,  Greenville,  SC. 

Info:  woccon@mailexcite.com  or  ELan792807@aol.com 

* 14-15  10th  Annual  Unity  Days  Powwow.  United  Native  American 
Cultural  Center,  Devens,  MA  01432.  Info:  (978)  772-1306 

* 14-15  25th  Annual  DeAnza  College  Powwow.  Cupertino,  CA. 

Info:  408  864  5448 

* 14th-15th  2nd  Annual  NAIVC  Intertribal  Powwow. 


Rittman  High  School  Auditorium,  Rittman,  OH. 

Info:  Native  American  Indian  and  Veterans  Center,  Inc., 

JW  Lyons  Sr.  (330)  825-7796.  Email:  Hulk013@aol.com  or  NAIVCl@aol.com. 

* 20-  22  Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow.  Chief  Joseph  A.  Pierite  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
on  the  Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  HWY  1,  Marksville,  LA. 

Info:  800-946-1946  ext.  2034. 

* 21-22  Big  Sandy  Rancheria  Powwow.  Auberry,  CA.  Info:  (559)  760-5973 

* 21-22  Honoring  Our  Children  Inter-tribal  Powwow. 

Wayne  County  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  IN.  Info:  (765)  647-4947 

* 21-22  13th  Annual  Monacan  Nation  Powwow.  RT.130,  6 Miles  West  of  Rt.29 
In  Elon,  VA. 

Info:  (434)946-0389  or  (434)  929-7571  or  email:  MNation538@aol.com 

* 28-30  Inter-Tribal  Powwow  On  The  Hudson  "The  River  That  Flows  Both  Ways 
JFK  Memorial  Park  & Marina,  Yonkers  N.Y. 

Info:  (917)  415-5139  or  (973)  981-1954  or  moonhawktitw@msn.com. 

* 28-30  12th  Annual  Powwow  on  the  Hudson.  JFK  Memorial  Park  & Marina, 
Yonkers,  NY.  Info:  (917)  415-5139. 

* 28-30  20th  Annual  Casa  De  Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Holister,  CA. 

Info:  831  452  4404 

* 28-30.  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio  Powwow. 

Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds  Columbus, OH. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

* 28-30  5th  annual  Trout  Run  Gathering.  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  Jim  Peacewalker  570  398-1771  or  Robert  Straywolf  570  995-5177 

* 28-29  Chehalis  Tribes  1st  Contest  Powwow.  Lucky  Eagle  Casino, 

Rochester,  WA.  Leo  Tsinajinnie  360-578-3838  hm  360-957-3343 
foureagle@adelphia . net 

* 29  & 30  Upper  Mattaponi  Pow-Wow.  Tribal  grounds  on  Route  30, 

King  William,  VA.  Info:  804-769-3378. 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

256/835-0110,  256/820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

JUNE  30  through  JULY  5 

Annual  4th  of  July  Celebration 

Arlee  Powwow  Grounds 

Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023 

JULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 

gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

JULY  22,  23  and  24,  2005 
Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 
Fairbanks,  AK 
907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 


www . midnight sunpowwow . org 


HIILY  29,  30  and  31 

2005  Milk  River  Indian  Days 

a j_bigby@yahoo . com 

AUG.  27  and  28 
Possum  Hollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events. html 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 
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internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
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Blackfeet  honor  Kicking  Woman 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
April  15,  2005 

BROWNING  - A week  after  Pope  3ohn  Paul  II  was  buried  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  laid  to  rest  one  of  its  most  revered  spiritual  leaders 
here  Thursday. 

A standing-room-only  crowd  jammed  the  gymnasium  of  the  Blackfeet  Middle 
School  to  honor  George  Kicking  Woman,  92,  who  held  the  sacred  Thunder  Pipe 
medicine  bundle  for  54  years  until  his  death  April  7.  Praying  over  it  and 
opening  it  each  spring  in  an  elaborate  ceremony  would  bring  blessings  to 
his  tribe.  Kicking  Woman  told  the  Tribune  five  years  ago. 

"In  Blackfeet  territory,  George's  passing  is  equivalent  to  the  death  of 
the  pope,"  said  Derry  Potts  of  the  North  Piegan  Tribe  in  Canada.  "George 
was  keeper  of  his  tribes  songs  and  ceremonies. 

"George  and  (his  wife)  Mollie  were  inspirational  to  me,"  added  Potts, 
himself  the  holder  of  a medicine  bundle.  "George  would  help  anyone.  Fie 
cared  for  everyone." 

During  the  ceremony.  Kicking  Woman's  open  casket  stood  under  a 
basketball  backboard,  its  net  having  been  replaced  by  a large  photo  of  him 
in  traditional  regalia.  A performance  by  Indian  drummers  preceded  a 
Catholic  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Ed  Kohler  remembered  a discussion  he  had  with  Kicking  Women 
when  he  first  got  to  Browning  in  1983.  They  were  standing  in  Kicking 
Woman's  front  yard  discussing  their  mutual  faith,  he  said. 

"It  was  in  May,  a bright  cloudless  day,  without  even  a breeze,"  he  said. 
"He  had  been  telling  me  about  a ceremony  that  he  did  with  thunder,  and  as 
he  concluded,  there  was  a huge  clap  of  thunder  out  of  nowhere. 

"We  both  looked  at  each  other,  and  George  said,  'God  has  blessed  our 
conversation.'  That  event  had  a great  impact  on  me,"  Kohler  said. 

Similarly,  Darrell  Norman,  owner  of  Browning's  Lodgepole  Gallery, 
remembered  Kicking  Woman  providing  the  inspiration  for  the  design  on  his 
tepee,  then  helping  him  paint  it  on  with  sticks,  the  old-fashioned  way. 

"We  were  just  finishing  painting  the  last  crow,"  he  said.  "And  suddenly, 
out  of  nowhere,  there  was  a huge  clap  of  thunder.  I jumped  and  looked  at 
George,  and  he  said,  'Now  you'll  always  remember  painting  this  tepee.'  " 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  gym  had  some  memory  of  Kicking  Woman  to  share. 

"One  of  his  most  important  teachings  was  that  before  you  can  understand 
all  of  life,  you  have  to  understand  yourself,"  said  Wilton  Goodstriker  of 
Cardston,  Alberta.  "And  to  find  that  person,  you  have  to  seek  out  the  old 
people,  because  they  are  the  ones  closest  to  life,  the  ones  who  know  the 
secrets  of  life." 

Carol  Murray,  a professor  at  the  Blackfeet  Community  College,  remembered 
Kicking  Woman  guiding  friends  through  the  Sweetgrass  Hills  and  explaining 
their  religious  significance. 

Phil  Dones  of  Marion,  a descendent  of  French  fur  trappers  who  traded 
with  the  Blackfeet  a century  before,  said  he  and  his  wife,  Connie,  had 
joined  George  and  Mollie  Kicking  Woman  in  opening  their  Thunder  Pipe 
bundle  for  the  past  two  dozen  years. 

"George  and  Mollie  were  both  healing  people,"  he  said.  "They  never  took 
credit,  but  we  witnessed  some  tremendous  examples  of  their  healing  power 
over  the  years." 

"Mollie  taught  me  the  importance  of  caring  for  others,  helping  others 
and  healing  others,"  added  Connie  Dones. 

Mollie  Kicking  Woman  died  in  2000. 


Doris  Kicking  Woman  said  her  father  possessed  extraordinary  powers. 

"There's  power  in  that  (Thunder)  Pipe,  power  that  channeled  through  to 
them,"  she  said  Thursday.  "My  mom  could  heal  people,  and  several 
supernatural  things  happened  to  my  dad.  One  person  saw  my  dad's  face  on  an 
otter.  Several  others  saw  his  face  in  the  clouds.  They  were  mystical 
people. " 

They  also  were  giving  people,  friends  said  at  Kicking  Woman's  funeral. 

"When  I took  my  drum  group  around,  I always  came  to  George  for  prayers 
and  advice,"  said  Maynard  Kicking  Woman,  a cousin.  "We  adopted  him  as  a 
grandfather . " 

"He's  always  been  there  for  my  family,"  said  Armand  Edwards.  "I  looked 
on  him  as  my  grandfather.  I used  to  drive  him  around  the  reservation  - he 
loved  to  take  cruises  - and  it  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with  him.  He  was 
an  elder,  and  I learned  a lot  from  him." 

"George  and  Mollie  were  the  spiritual  leaders  in  our  family,"  said 
Robert  Mad  Plume,  a school  board  member.  "They  played  a tremendous  part  in 
our  community.  George  was  one  of  the  most  important  t spiritual  leaders 
I've  known  in  my  lifetime." 

Duanita  Sloss,  a teacher  at  the  Napi  Elementary  School,  told  of  breaking 
the  news  of  Kicking  Woman's  death  to  the  children. 

"One  of  the  kids  asked  me,  'Was  he  the  first  Blackfeet?'  and  I suppose, 
in  a way,  he  was,"  Sloss  said. 

"We  looked  up  to  George  and  Mollie  for  a long  time,  and  he  helped  our 
family  a lot,"  said  Dohnny  Tailfeathers . "When  we  were  in  trouble,  he 
helped  us  up  and  prayed  us  up." 

Before  leading  his  band  in  a version  of  one  of  Kicking  Woman's  favorite 
songs,  "This  Old  Rugged  Cross,"  Herman  Whitegrass  remembered  Kicking  Woman 
as  a tremendous  athlete  in  his  prime  and  a tremendous  fan  after  his 
playing  years  were  over. 

"I  was  always  proud  to  see  George  lead  our  basketball  team,"  he  said. 

"He  was  very  involved  with  sports,  with  boxing  and  basketball  and  track. 
We' 11  all  miss  him. " 

Laughter  also  was  a part  of  their  household,  remembered  Norman. 

"We  were  driving  back  from  a ceremony  in  Canada  with  George,  and  he  was 
saying  what  a terrible  thing  it  was  with  all  this  sex  and  kissing  on 
television.  He  was  saying  they  never  did  that.  His  woman  would  put  her 
hands  out,  palm  up,  and  he  would  cover  her  hands  with  his,"  said  Norman. 

"And  from  the  back  seat,  his  daughter  Doris  said,  'So  that's  where  nine 
of  us  kids  came  from?  Dust  holding  hands?'  " 

George  Horse  Capture,  recently  retired  curator  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  Kicking  Woman 
represented  the  best  traditional  Indian  values. 

"He  was  a remarkable  human  being,"  Horse  Capture  said.  "There  are  a few 
left  who  still  live  that  lifestyle,  but  not  many." 

Reach  Tribune  Projects  Editor  Eric  Newhouse  at  791-1485,  (800)  438-6600 
or  enewhous@greatf al . gannett . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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TOHONO  O'ODHAM  NATION  MOURNS  A LEADER 

Legacy  seen,  felt  daily 

Included  solar  pump,  fight  for  CAP  water 

By  Michael  Marizco 

ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 


April  14,  2005 

SELLS  - lose  Kendall  stops  to  finger  the  shell  of  the  necklace  he  wears 
when  he's  asked  about  Cecil  David  Williams,  the  former  Tohono  O'odham 
chairman  who  died  last  Friday. 

"He  left  a legacy  here,"  he  says,  though  the  former  tribal  leader 
retired  long  before  the  16-year-old  was  born. 

"That  helps  me  understand  myself." 

Those  are  welcome  words  to  the  older  tribal  members  who  gathered 
Wednesday  at  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation's  legislative  chamber  in  Sells  to 
honor  Williams  and  mourn  the  loss  of  the  charismatic  chairman  who  fought 
for  the  tribe's  water  rights  and  helped  the  O'odham  harness  the  power  of 
the  sun. 

More  than  150  people  gathered  to  hear  Chairwoman  Vivian  Duan-Saunders 
and  other  tribal  officials  speak  about  the  legacy  Williams  left  behind. 

"Despite  the  limited  resources,  he  did  a lot,"  she  said,  ticking  off  the 
man's  accomplishments,  such  as  increasing  tribal  voting  in  state  and 
federal  elections  and  overseeing  the  building  of  the  legislative  chamber, 
education  and  health  facilities,  and  a rodeo  complex. 

"If  there's  any  consolation  at  this  point,  it's  that  he's  with  his 
parents,"  she  said. 

Of  those  accomplishments  though,  the  two  that  Williams  is  best-known  for 
are  the  construction  of  a solar-powered  well  pump  - the  first  of  its  kind 
on  the  reservation  - and  the  lawsuit  against  the  city  of  Tucson  to  reclaim 
the  tribe's  water  rights. 

The  solar-energy  pump  still  operates  west  of  Sells,  said  Sells  District 
councilwoman  Marlene  Saraficio. 

"Once  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  that  done,  he  got  it  done,"  she  said. 

Williams  also  helped  introduce  a lawsuit  by  the  O'odham  against  Tucson 
for  water  rights.  That  suit  was  only  recently  settled,  giving  the  O'odham 
37,800  additional  acre-feet  of  Central  Arizona  Project  water  annually. 

"He  made  us  understand  that  we're  a people,"  said  Francisco  lose,  a 
rancher  who  served  as  vice-chairman  from  1983  to  1987. 

"Long  before  we  were  conquered  or  controlled  or  put  on  a reservation,  we 
understood  that.  Because  of  Williams,  we'll  remember,"  he  said. 

Contact  reporter  Michael  Marizco  at  573-4213  or  at  mmarizco@azstarnet . com . 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Russian  Mission  VPSO  remembered 
April  15,  2005  - The  Associated  Press 

BETHEL  - Simeon  Askoak,  the  village  public  safety  officer  in  Russian 
Mission,  is  being  remembered  as  a man  who  gave  "110  percent"  to  his  job 
and  community. 

Askoak,  50,  was  the  only  law  enforcement  officer  in  Russian  Mission,  a 
village  of  about  330  on  the  Yukon  River,  70  miles  northeast  of  Bethel.  He 
had  been  the  VPSO  there  for  13  years. 

He  committed  suicide  last  week. 

On  Wednesday,  more  than  20  village  public  safety  officers  and  a dozen 
state  troopers  attended  Askoak 's  funeral. 

Sgt.  Perry  Barr  with  the  Alaska  State  Troopers  in  Bethel  said  Askoak  was 
a respected  and  well-trained  officer. 

Askoak,  a certified  VPSO  instructor,  had  been  a mentor  or  trainer  for 
many  of  the  village  public  safety  officers  in  Alaska. 

In  testimony  earlier  this  month  to  the  Alaska  Rural  Dustice  and 
Enforcement  Commission,  Askoak  said  he  had  been  buying  the  heating  fuel 
for  his  office  and  gas  for  his  vehicle,  along  with  paying  bills  for  phone 


service  and  certified  mail. 

The  Russian  Mission  City  Council  did  not  have  the  money,  Askoak  told  the 
commission.  And,  he  said,  he  ran  out  of  money  for  office  expenses  in  March 
so  the  office  and  the  program  were  going  to  have  to  be  suspended  until  the 
state  approved  a new  budget. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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April  12,  2005 

Barbara  Mitchell  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Barbara  Mitchell  Hunt,  57,  of  111  Cardinal  Ave.,  died  April  5,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Riverside  Church  of  God,  the  Revs. 
Lasaundri  Hunt,  Crafton  Chavis  and  Teddy  Freeman  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

She  was  employed  by  Converse  Inc.  for  27  years.  She  attended  Robeson 
Community  College  and  was  seeking  an  associate  degree  in  business 
administration.  She  was  a long-time  faithful  member  of  Riverside  Church  of 
God  in  Lumberton,  where  she  served  as  church  secretary  and  assistant  clerk 
Her  family  said:  "She  was  loving,  caring  and  a devoted  wife  and  mother 
who  loved  her  family  and  was  a friend  to  all." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  lames  "Bud"  and  Margaret  Hunt 
Mitchell;  three  sisters,  Linda  M.  lacobs,  Mary  Ann  Oxendine  and  Lois  M. 
Emanuel . 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Lenwood  Hunt;  a son,  Ricky  Hunt  and  his  wife, 
Lisa,  of  Lumberton;  a daughter,  Sandra  Hunt  and  her  husband,  Terry,  of 
Lumberton;  two  sisters,  Dorothy  Ransom  of  Fairmont  and  Lela  Cummings  of 
McDonald;  three  grandchildren,  Amanda  Hunt,  Makayla  Hunt  and  Terrika  Hunt; 
and  a great-granddaughter,  Alessa  Locklear. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Riverside 
Church  of  God  at  8 Taylor  St.,  Lumberton  and  other  times  at  the  home  at 
111  Cardinal  Ave.,  Lumberton. 

Vivian  Oxendine  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Vivian  Oxendine  Hunt,  49,  of  306  Turkey  Branch  Road,  died  April  6,  2005, 
at  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Ricky  Burnett,  Dewight  Deal  and  Gary  Deese  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Elery  Oxendine;  and  a brother, 
Larry  Dale  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  lames  L.  "Pete"  Oxendine  of  the  home;  her 
mother,  Etta  Hunt  Oxendine  of  Fairmont;  a son,  lames  E.  Hunt  of  Fairmont; 
a daughter,  Kelly  L.  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Terry  Oxendine  of 
Fairmont;  four  sisters,  Vicky  Lynn  Scott  and  Daisey  Lee  Oxendine,  both  of 
Fairmont,  Lori  0.  Freeman  of  Lexington  and  Cherylene  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  and 
a son-in-law,  lason  L.  Hunt  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home. 

Clara  Bell  Locklear  Maynor 
Maxton 

Clara  Bell  Locklear  Maynor,  77,  of  Maxton,  died  April  8,  2005,  at  her 
home. 


The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Light  of  Truth  Holiness  Church  in 
Maxton.  Burial  will  follow  at  Leitch  Creek  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  five  daughters,  Pauline  Ivey  of  Laurinburg,  Katherine 
Peele  of  Laurel  Hill,  Maxine  Beach  of  Walterboro,  S.C.,  Patsy  Miller  of 
the  home  and  Cynthia  Daniels  of  Lexington,  seven  brothers,  Zeb  Oxendine, 
Chelsey  Oxendine  Dr.,  Daniel  Dames  "DD"  Oxendine,  Dames  D.  Oxendine, 

Ronald  Ray  Oxendine,  Hearl  Oxendine  and  Earl  Oxendine;  seven  sisters,  Eula 
Mae  Hunt,  Lela  Bell  Hunt,  Lucy  Mandy  Ransom,  Betty  Lois  Chavis,  Rachel 
Murray,  Cherry  Lee  Smith  and  Mary  Frances  Hockenberry;  15  grandchildren; 

22  great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg. 

April  13,  2005 

Earlene  Locklear 
Maxton 

Earlene  Locklear,  52,  of  Alma  Road,  died  April  10,  2005,  at  Southeastern 
Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Revs.  Allen  Locklear  and  Eugene  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Preston  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Gearlene  Fields  of  Maxton;  two  sons,  Purcell 
Locklear  and  Gregory  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton;  two  sisters,  Nancy  Locklear 
and  Alene  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

April  12,  2005 
Earlene  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Earlene  Locklear,  52,  of  Alma  Road,  died  Sunday,  April  10, 
2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Preston  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Gearlene  Fields;  sons,  Purcell  and  Gregory; 
sisters,  Nancy  and  Alene;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

April  14,  2005 

Addis  R.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Addis  R.  Locklear,  73,  of  159  Baltimore  St.,  died 
Tuesday,  April  12,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  chapel 
in  Pembroke.  Burial  in  Bear  Swamp  Church  cemetery.  Visitation,  7 to  9 
tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Steve;  sons,  Dohnny  Lowery,  Donald  Lowery,  Rudy 
and  Steve;  daughters,  Dianna  Tyler  and  Dudy  Bullard;  brothers,  Truman 
Sampson,  Tony  Dial,  Woodrow  Dial,  Teddy  Dial  and  Bruce  Dial;  sisters, 
Arlene  Dacobs,  Dora  Crissinger,  Avis  Deese  and  Lola  Dial;  25 
grandchildren;  and  30  great-grandchildren . 

April  15,  2005 

Rosia  B.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Rosia  Bell  "Shank"  Oxendine,  86,  of  2960  Elizabethtown 
Road,  died  Wednesday,  April  13,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Biggs  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight 
at  the  funeral  home  and  at  other  times  at  604  Clark  St. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Carolyn  Howell,  Barbara  Cox  and  Regina 


Strickland;  sisters,  Loriner  and  Beulah;  11  grandchildren;  14  great- 
grandchildren; and  a great-great-grandchild . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

April  12,  2005 

William  Hones  III 

William  Hones  III,  37,  of  Inger,  Minnesota  formally  of  Ponemah,  died 
Sunday,  April  10,  2005  at  Deer  River,  Minnesota.  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home 
of  Blackduck  is  assisting  the  family  with  arrangements 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  Thursday,  April  14,  2005  at 
12:00  P.M.  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota  with 
Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday  Hr.  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th  in  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will  continue 
until  the  services.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Family  Burials  in  Ponemah, 
Minnesota . 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Hones,  Dallas  Stillday,  Delmer  Martin, 
Carl  Fairbanks,  Hr.,  Chris  Strong,  and  Tom  Ravensberg. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Mike  Ostlund,  Carl  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  Bruce  Dow, 
Phillip  Fineday,  Hr.,  Earl  Raincloud,  and  Barry  King. 

William  was  born  on  September  25,  1967  at  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  the  son  of 
William  and  Margaret  Ann  (Dow)  Hones  Hr.  He  attended  elementary  school  in 
Ponemah  and  High  School  in  Red  Lake  and  Concho,  Oklahoma.  He  received  a 
heavy  equipment  certificate  from  Redby  Technical  School.  He  worked  at 
the  halfway  house  in  Redby  as  a counselor,  worked  for  Red  Lake 
Transportation  and  most  recently  he  worked  as  a blackjack  dealer  at  the 
Red  Lake  Casino. 

He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  children,  family  and  friends.  His 
hobbies  included  working  on  cars  and  snowmobiling.  He  also  helped  raise 
Kyle  Martin  and  Hared  Toby  Martin  of  Redby,  whom  he  considered  his  own 
boys . 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Margaret  Hones  of  Redby;  Special  Friend, 
Marion  Rushman  of  Inger;  three  brothers,  Kevin  (Vanessa)  Hones  of  Redby, 
Virgil  Hones  of  Redby,  and  Wesley  (Nicole)  Hones  of  Duluth;  three  sisters, 
Valencia  Hones  of  Redby,  Maggie  (Alex)  Hurd  of  Bemidji,  and  Vanessa  (Neal) 
Hones  of  Cass  Lake;  seven  children.  Tiffany  King  (Roland  Iceman  Hr.)  of 
Ponemah,  Peter  White  of  Red  Lake,  Brandon  Hones  of  Redby,  Brittany  Stately 
of  Redby,  Morning  Star  Hones  of  Redby,  William  Hones  IV  of  Redby,  and 
Shantel  Rose  Hones  of  Inger;  four  grandchildren,  Roland  Iceman  III,  Alexia 
Iceman,  Caleb  King,  and  Sonnie  Latrell  Stately;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  William  Hones  Sr.  and  Mary 
Downwind,  Simon  Miller  Dow  and  Daisy  King;  his  father,  William  Hones  Hr.; 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  other  relatives. 

April  16,  2005 

Robert  Perkins 

Robert  "Blah-Blah"  Perkins,  Indian  name,  "Shingobee",  71,  of  Ponemah, 
Minnesota  died  Wednesday,  April  13,  2005  at  the  North  Country  Regional 
Hospital  at  Bemidji,  Minnesota.  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  is 
assisting  the  family  with  arrangements. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  12:00  P.M.  on  Monday,  April 
18,  2005  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota,  with  Anna 
Gibbs  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on  Saturday,  April  16,  2005  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the 
services.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah, 

Minnesota . 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Melvin  Bullhead,  Donald  Charwood,  Max 
Charwood,  Robert  Earl  Fairbanks,  and  Stephen  Stillday. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Hames  Bissonette,  Gordon  Spears,  Michael 
Beaulieu,  Sr.,  Gary  Charwood,  Sr.,  Larry  Dow,  Hr.,  and  Edward  Perkins,  Sr. 

He  was  born  on  April  8,  1934  at  Ponemah,  Minnesota  the  son  of  William 
and  Margaret  (Stillday)  Perkins.  He  was  raised  in  Ponemah  and  attended 


schools  in  Ponemah  and  Red  Lake  High  School.  He  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  on  May  20,  1952  and  was  honorable  discharged  on  March  9, 
1956  with  the  rank  of  Airman  First  Class.  He  was  stationed  overseas  and 
served  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  After  his  discharge  from  the  service 
he  worked  at  the  Sawmill  in  Redby  and  also  he  did  commercial  fishing  on 
Red  Lake.  He  worked  as  a carpenter  for  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  for 
several  years.  He  lived  and  worked  for  several  years  in  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis.  He  liked  to  joke  around  and  make  people  laugh.  He  enjoyed 
watching  movies,  animals  and  pets,  and  attending  Pow  wows  and  listening  to 
Pow  wow  music.  He  especially  loved  his  granddaughter,  Diane  Bissonette. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Debra  (lames)  Bissonette  of  Bemidji; 
step-children,  Donna  Perkins  of  Ponemah,  Eugene  Perkins  of  Ponemah,  Dino 
Perkins  of  Ponemah,  Daniel  Perkins  of  Ponemah,  and  Nancy  (Robert)  lohnson 
of  Coon  Rapids;  sisters,  Alberta  (Melvin  Bullhead)  Dow  of  Ponemah,  and 
Armella  Charwood  of  Grand  Rapids;  brother,  Edward  (Virginia)  Perkins,  Sr.; 
four  grandchildren,  Michael  Beaulieu,  Sr.  of  Fargo,  ND  Robert  Goodbear  of 
Black  River  Falls,  WI,  Taylor  Bissonette  of  Bemidji  and  Diane  Bissonette 
of  Bemidji;  one  great  grandson,  Michael  lohn  Beaulieu,  Ir.  of  Cass  Lake; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  special  friend,  Grace  Perkins, 
a baby  daughter,  Roberta  Perkins,  step-daughter,  Gloria  Perkins,  step-son, 
Clyde  Perkins,  Ir,  two  brothers,  William  Perkins,  lr.,  and  Isadore 
Perkins;  three  sisters,  Darlene  P.  lohnson,  Evelyn  lohns,  and  Carolyn 
Perkins;  and  several  other  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

April  13,  2005 

lulie  Nayquonabe 

lulie  Nayquonabe,  34,  of  Onamia,  died  Saturday,  April  2,  2005,  on  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Reservation. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Thursday,  April  7,  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band 
of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples 
officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  reservation.  Arrangements  are 
with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Onamia. 

lulie  Ann  Nayquonabe  is  survived  by  her  2-year-old  son  Adam  and 
companion,  Adam  Benjamin,  both  of  Onamia;  father  Elmer  Nayquonabe;  sister 
Barbara  (Bob)  White;  brothers  lulian,  Elmer  Dean,  Bruce,  lorel  and  Adam, 
all  of  Onamia;  grandmother  Clara  Sam  of  Onamia;  and  many  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins  too  numerous  to  mention. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Brenda  (Wind)  Nayquonabe; 
grandparents  Charles  Sam,  loe  and  Harriet  (Garbow)  Nayquonabe;  great- 
grandmother Mary  Skinaway;  aunts  Darlene  Sam,  Kathleen  Wind,  Sandra  Sam, 
ludith  Sam;  uncles  Dennis  Sam,  Kevin  Sam  and  Marlin  Sam. 

lulie  Ann  Nayquonabe  was  born  on  Dec.  6,  1970,  in  Onamia  to  Elmer  and 
Brenda  (Wind)  Nayquonabe.  lulie  was  raised  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation. 
She  attended  and  graduated  from  Onamia  High  School,  lulie  was  a kind  woman, 
always  having  a big  smile  for  those  she  met  and  greeted.  She  enjoyed 
walking  and  spending  time  with  her  brothers,  sister  and  other  family 
members,  lulie  especially  loved  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  son 
Adam. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

April  13,  2005 
Donald  W.  Savage 

Donald  W.  Savage,  74,  of  Cloquet  passed  away  on  April  11,  2005  at  St. 
Lukes  Hospital  after  complications  due  to  diabetes.  He  was  born  in  Cloquet 
on  Aug. 19,  1930  to  Lyzeme  'Smokey'  and  Catherine  'Kate'  (Gurno)  Savage.  He 
retired  from  the  Milwaukee  Tool  Company  of  Minneapolis  after  16  years  and 
from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Elderly  Nutrition  Program  of  Cloquet. 

Donald  was  a member  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  band  of  the  Lake  Superior 


Chippewa . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Rick;  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Dick 
and  Lyzeme  'Sonny',  and  one  sister,  Suzanne  Savage. 

Donald  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Geraldine  'Beanie';  children,  Tony  L. 
(Nancy)  of  Cloquet,  Ginger  L.  (Richard)  of  Cloquet,  Randy  W.  of  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  Clarence  'Chuck'  (Wanda)  Smith  of  Cloquet,  Ronald  D. 
(Candace)  Smith  Dr.  of  Cloquet,  Barbara  D.  (Rick)  Bennett  of  Anoka,  Minn., 
and  Carol  M.  Smith  of  Cloquet;  18  grandchildren,  10  great  grandchildren; 
his  sister,  Alice  (Richard)  Buck-Savage;  brothers,  Russell  (Linda),  Derry 
(Linda),  Blaze  (Evie),  Lyzeme  (Kayo)  Dr.,  and  Maxine  L.;  also  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews.  VISITATION : 5-8  p.m.  Thursday,  April  14,  2005  in 
Handevidt  Funeral  Home,  900  Washington  Ave,  Cloquet,  with  a vigil  prayer 
service  at  7:30  p.m.  Visitation  will  continue  on  Friday,  April  15,  2005 
from  10  a.m.  until  the  11  a.m.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  at  Holy  Family 
Catholic  Church,  280  Reservation  Road,  Cloquet.  Interment  in  Holy  Family 
Cemetery,  Cloquet. 

Arrangements  by  Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service,  Cloquet, 
218-879-4636. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

April  13,  2005 
Evelyn  Marie  Dones 

Evelyn  Marie  Dones,  40,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  suddenly  on  Friday,  April  8, 
2005,  at  Grand  Casino  Hotel  in  Onamia,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Leech  Lake  Veterans' 
Center  with  Rev.  Robert  Kelly  officiating.  A visitation  began  Monday  at 
the  Leech  Lake  Veterans'  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  today.  Burial  will  be  in  Boy  Lake  Cemetery. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Walker  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

April  16,  2005 

Robert  "Blah-Blah"  Perkins,  Indian  name,  Shingobee,  71,  of  Ponemah,  died 
on  Wednesday,  April  13,  2005,  at  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in 
Bemid ji . 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  noon  on  Monday  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Anna  Gibbs  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  this  afternoon  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  service  on  Monday.  Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial 
Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

April  12,  2005 
Dakota  Flying  Horse 

Dakota  Flying  Horse,  14  year  old  son  of  Velia  Salas  and  Pete  Flying 
Horse,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  April  10,  2005,  at  a Fort  Yates  hospital. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

April  15,  2005 

Bonnie  Sandnick 

FORT  YATES  - Bonnie  Stadnick,  60,  Fort  Yates,  died  April  13,  2005,  at  a 
Fort  Yates  hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

April  13,  2005 


Dakota  Cody  Flying  Horse 

McLaughlin  - The  funeral  for  Dakota  Cody  Flying  Horse,  14-year-old  son 
of  Velia  Salas  and  Pete  Flying  Horse  of  McLaughlin,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  CDT 
on  Saturday  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Church  in  McLaughlin. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  McLaughlin  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Dakota  passed  away  on  April  10,  2005,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Rudolph  Gabe 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Rudolph  Gabe,  46,  of 
Fort  Yates  will  be  at  2 p.m.  CDT  on  Saturday  at  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Assumption  in  Kenel. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Mr.  Gabe  passed  away  on  April  9,  2005,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Fort  Yates. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  for  David  Marlow 

Funeral  services  for  David  Solomon  Marlow  Dr.,  92,  of  Sisseton,  SD,  were 
held  last  Wednesday  morning,  April  13,  2005,  at  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  in 
Sisseton,  SD  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor,  O.M.I.  celebrant. 

Organist  was  Carla  Wease.  Special  music  was  provided  by  Luanna  Marlowe 
and  Lorraine  Rousseau. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Dames  Marlowe,  Dr.,  Shawn  Marlowe,  Deff  Marlowe, 
Adam  Hensley,  Daniel  Marlowe,  and  Louis  "Bud"  Marlow. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  all  of  David's  friends  and  family. 

Interment  was  at  the  Sisseton  Cemetery  with  military  rites  by  Otto- 
Quande-Renville  American  Legion  Post  #50  and  Fort  Sisseton  V.F.W.  Post 
#3342. 

There  was  visitation  on  Tuesday,  and  an  evening  wake  service. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

David  was  born  on  April  29,  1912  in  Veblen,  SD,  to  David  and  Ruby 
(Quinn)  Marlow.  David  attended  school  at  Marlowe  Day  School,  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Indian  School  Wahpeton,  ND,  and  the  Haskell  Institute. 

Following  his  education  David  entered  the  United  States  Army  in  Danuary 
1943  and  served  until  December  1945.  He  received  the  European-African- 
Middle-Eastern  Theater  Service  Medal. 

After  David  was  discharged  from  the  Army  he  moved  to  California.  David 
worked  in  a shipyard  for  a year  before  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Dorothy  Chambers  in  1950.  The  couple  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas  where  David 
worked  in  the  construction  business. 

David's  wife  passed  away  at  the  young  age  of  36  after  a short  illness. 
David  remained  in  Texas,  living  in  Dallas  and  the  Mesquite  area. 

David  suffered  a stroke  in  1995  and  was  in  the  VA  Hospital  in  Dallas  for 
a year.  Then  he  moved  to  two  local  nursing  homes  there  before  his  brother 
Dames  brought  him  back  to  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center  in  Sisseton  in 
1997. 

David  enjoyed  drawing  and  painting.  He  also  liked  music  and  playing  the 
guitar,  violin  and  piano.  He  loved  playing  bingo  and  going  to  the  casinos. 

David  passed  away  on  April  10,  2005  at  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center, 
Sisseton,  SD. 

David  is  survived  by  one  brother  Dames  and  wife,  Luanna  Marlowe  of 
Veblen,  SD;  one  sister  Grace  Potter  of  Hayward,  California;  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 


David  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife  Dorothy;  two  brothers, 
Fred  and  Louis;  and  two  sisters,  Irene  and  Della. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Angus  "Jimmy"  Lawrence 

Funeral  services  for  Angus  Choate  "Jimmy"  Lawrence,  79,  of  New  Effington 
SD,  were  held  last  Friday,  April  15,  2005,  at  the  Big  Coulee  District 
Center,  Peever,  SD,  with  CLP  Filmore  Simon  officiating. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Dr.  Elden  Lawrence  and  the  Wahpekute  drum 
group . 

Active  pallbearers  were  August  "Chuck"  Frenier,  Dr.,  Larry  Thiele,  Chris 
Blue,  Elrond  F.F.  Johnson,  Anthony  "Tony"  Frenier,  Maurice  G.  Frenier,  Dr. 
Steve  Johnson,  Larry  Bedonie,  and  Andy  Frenier. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  were  Maurice  "Peewee"  Frenier,  Sr.,  Michael  "Mike" 
W.  Owen,  Dr.  Elden  Lawrence,  Robert  LaFromboise,  Willard  "Ralph" 
LaFromboise,  Mitchell  Lawrence,  Willie  Frenier,  Bob  Frenier,  and  Lloyd 
"Bubba"  LaBelle,  Jr. 

Wake  services  were  held  on  Wednesday  evening  and  all  night  Thursday,  at 
the  Big  Coulee  District  Center. 

Interment  is  at  Ascension  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Angus  was  born  to  Fred  Sr.  and  Jenny  (Owen)  Lawrence  on  July  8,  1925,  in 
rural  Peever,  SD. 

Angus's  Tiwahe  lovingly  knew  him  as  "Jimmy." 

Jimmy  lived  most  of  his  life  on  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  Reservation. 
As  a young  man  he  worked  for  farmers  in  the  Peever  area. 

In  his  elderly  years  he  traveled  to  Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba  and  to  the 
Fort  Berthold  Reservation  to  attend  the  Wambdi  Wiwang  Wacipi. 

Jimmy  was  known  to  sing,  if  "JR"  started  the  songs. 

Fie  was  the  family  encampments'  elder.  Many  people  came  to  meet  him  and 
he  was  in  many  feasts/wopida  and  giveaways. 

FHis  great  grandchildren  would  crawl  to  his  doorway  to  sit  with  him  and 
wave  good  evening  when  their  parents  came  to  pick  them  up  after  work. 

Jimmy  enjoyed  his  walks  in  the  country  and  having  coffee  on  the  porch 
with  his  sister,  nieces,  and  nephews.  There  will  be  many  stories  to  share 
and  fond  memories  of  "Jimmy." 

Jimmy  started  his  journey  to  the  spirit  world  this  late  evening,  April 
10,  2005,  at  his  home  in  New  Effington,  SD. 

Jimmy  is  survived  by  his  nephews,  "Chuck,"  Maurice  "Peewee,"  Andre  "Andy 
" Eddie  Frenier,  Robert,  Ralph  LaFromboise,  Mitchell,  Wayne  "Wayneyboy" 
Lawrence,  Larry  Thiele;  his  nieces,  Doris  Lampton,  Barbara  Flaylett, 
Catherine  Frenier,  Yvonne  Frenier,  Carole  Jean  LaFromboise,  Belva  Renville 
Mary  Lou,  Ramona,  Pam,  Phyllis  "Tweety"  LaFromboise,  Janis,  and  Norma 
Lawrence;  several  grandchildren;  several  great  grandchildren;  and  some 
great  great  grandchildren . 

Jimmy  joins  his  parents;  four  brothers,  Levi,  Fred  "Sonny,"  Larry,  and 
Jean;  three  sisters,  Nixola  Frenier,  Valeska  LaFromboise,  and  Patricia 
Thiele;  three  nephews,  Alec  LaFromboise,  Frederick  Frenier,  and  Mike 
Lawrence;  one  niece.  Mavis  Lawrence;  two  grandsons,  Robert  White,  Jr.  and 
Keith  Lampton;  and  one  great  grandchild,  Tianna  Bedonie. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

April  12,  2005 

Evelyn  Hoefert,  White  Lake 

Evelyn  Floefert,  74,  White  Lake,  formerly  of  Plankinton,  died  Monday, 
April  11,  2005,  at  Aurora  Brule  Nursing  Home,  White  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  Plankinton,  with  the  Rev.  Kathy  Barba  Pierce  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  Mizpah  Cemetery,  Plankinton.  Visitation  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m 
Wednesday  at  the  church  with  a 7:30  p.m.  prayer  service. 

The  Shearer  Funeral  Home,  Plankinton,  is  assisting  with  arrangements. 


April  15,  2005 


Clifford  Bernie  Dr.,  Wagner 

Clifford  D.  Bernie  ]r.,  52,  Wagner,  died  Thursday,  April  14,  2005,  at 
Good  Samaritan  Center,  Wagner. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church, 
Marty.  Burial  will  be  in  the  parish  cemetery.  Wake  services  will  be  at  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  Youth  Center,  Wagner. 

Crosby-Daeger  Funeral  Home,  Wagner,  is  handling  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

April  13,  2005 

Bertha  Broken  Leg 

KYLE  - Bertha  Broken  Leg,  66,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  April  10,  2005,  at 
Meadowbrook  Manor  Nursing  Flome. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Pamela  Yellow  Wolf,  Kyle;  three  sisters, 
Emma  Turning  Flawk,  Dorothy  Broken  Leg  and  Viola  Broken  Leg,  all  of  Kyle; 

12  grandchildren;  and  21  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  15,  at 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  and  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dakota  Winter  Flying  Horse 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Dakota  Winter  Flying  Horse,  14,  McLaughlin,  died  Sunday, 
April  10,  2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Velia  Salas  and  Pete  Flying  Horse, 
McLaughlin . 

An  all-night  scriptural  wake  service  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  CDT  Friday, 
April  15,  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Church  in  McLaughlin.  Family  and 
friends  will  gather  at  6 p.m.  Friday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to 
follow  in  procession  to  McLaughlin.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11 
a.m.  Saturday,  April  16,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Kerry  Prendiville 
and  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  McLaughlin 
City  Cemetery. 

Rudolph  Gabe 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Rudolph  Gabe,  46,  Fort  Yates,  died  Saturday,  April  9, 
2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Friday,  April  15,  at 
Catholic  Church  of  Assumption  in  Kenel,  S.D.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will 
be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  16,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill 
Cosgrove  and  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Francine  Danis 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Francine  Danis,  39,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  April  9, 
2005,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  April  15,  at  H.V. 
Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
5 p.m.  Friday  at  the  4-mile  junction  to  follow  in  procession.  Services 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  16,  at  the  cultural  center.  Burial  will 
be  at  UCC  Cemetery  in  Green  Grass. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  14,  2005 

Delores  M.  Mills 

PINE  RIDGE  - Delores  M.  Mills,  68,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  April  11, 
2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Calvin  Mills,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sons,  Steve 


Mills,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Darrell  Mills,  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepson,  Gary 
Mills,  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepdaughter,  Cindy  Mills,  Pine  Ridge;  and  12 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  April  15,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  16,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  15,  2005 
Alberta  C.  Pourier 

RAPID  CITY  - Alberta  C.  Pourier  died  of  heart  failure  on  Tuesday,  April 
12,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  Alberta  was  86  years.  Alberta 
was  born  February  3rd,  1919  at  Martin,  S.D.  She  was  the  youngest  of  9 
children  born  to  Peter  and  Nancy  (Salway)  Condelario.  Alberta  was  married 
to  Dixon  Pourier  of  Pine  Ridge  and  they  were  married  for  63  years.  She 
attended  Haskell  Indian  School  and  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
until  her  retirement.  She  then  worked  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  the 
land  office.  Alberta  lived  in  Rushville,  NE  until  2001  when  she  moved  to 
Rapid  City  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Alberta  is  survived  by  one  son,  Terry  & wife  Joyce  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
one  daughter,  Nancy  & husband  Mel  of  Minneapolis,  5 Grandchildren  and  7 
Great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dixon;  a son  (Vincent),  5 
brothers  and  3 sisters.  She  was  grateful  for  having  Lynn  & Jamie  caring 
for  her  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

A one-night  vigil  begins  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  April  17,  2005,  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church,  Pine  Ridge.  Rosary  services  to  begin  at  8 p. 
m.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  on  April  18th,  2005  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  with  Rev.  Steve  Sanford,  SJ  and  Rev.  Bill 
Pauly,  SJ  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  Rushville 
Community  Cemetery,  Rushville,  NE. 

Arrangements  have  placed  in  the  care  of  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

April  13,  2005 
Charles  Melvin  Combs  Sr. 

Funeral  services  for  Dolores  resident  Charles  Melvin  Combs  Sr.  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  9 at  the  Mountain  View  Baptist  Church 
located  at  16302  Road  30.5  on  Summit  Ridge.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Summit  Ridge  Cemetery.  Pastor  Roy  Venson  will  officiate. 

Visitation  has  been  set  for  Friday  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel  from  3 
to  5 p.m. 

He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1935  at  Norwood,  Colo.,  to  Charles  Marion  and  Orah 
Estella  (Major)  Combs.  He  died  at  his  home  Tuesday,  April  5,  2005,  at  the 
age  of  69. 

On  Oct.  20,  1961,  he  married  Anita  Blaisdell  in  Cortez.  He  worked  a 
number  of  years  as  a hard  rock  miner  in  the  uranium  mines.  He  enjoyed 
hunting,  fishing,  guns,  computers  and  music  and  was  a member  of  the 
Mountain  View  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  beloved  wife,  Anita  Combs,  of  Dolores;  his  children. 
Charline  Cummins  and  husband,  Dan,  of  Price,  Utah  and  Charles  M.  Combs  Jr. 
and  wife,  Lisa,  of  Carlin,  Nev.;  five  grandchildren;  and  one  great 
grandchild;  sisters,  Christine  Houser  and  husband.  Dee,  of  East  Carbon, 

Utah  and  Billie  Enberg  and  husband,  Don,  of  Delta,  Colo.;  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Juanita  Hixon. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  at  the  Dolores  State  Bank. 

Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home. 

April  16,  2005 


Bonnie  Stadnick 


FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Bonnie  Stadnick,  60,  Font  Yates,  died  Wednesday, 

April  13,  2005,  at  IHS  Flospital  in  Fort  Yates. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CDT  Monday,  April  18,  at  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  and 
Brother  George  Maufort  officiating.  Burial  of  cremains  will  be  at  the 
church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005,  the  Cortez  Journal. 

April  12,  2005 
Gerald  Grover  George 

Gerald  Grover  George,  a longtime  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  and 
wildland  firefighter,  died  Thursday,  March  31,  2005,  in  Towaoc.  Fie  was  55. 

Mr.  George  was  a member  of  the  Duckwater  band  of  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Tribe,  and  served  for  more  than  32  years  in  the  BIA  fire  service,  working 
up  through  the  organization  in  a variety  of  positions.  FHi s career  included 
time  in  the  following  positions:  firefighter,  Stanislaus  Hot  Shot, 

National  Interagency  Fire  Center  training  specialist.  Southern  Ute  fire 
management  officer,  and  finally,  Ute  Mountain  Ute  fuels  specialist.  His 
experience  and  knowledge  made  him  a well-respected  member  of  the  fire 
culture. 

Mr.  George's  interests  included  hunting,  fishing,  fine  dining  and 
attending  various  music  concerts  and  festivals. 

For  all  who  knew  him,  Mr.  George  was  a kind-hearted,  generous  and 
genuine  person.  All  who  knew  him  well  said  he  was  dependable  "as  the  ocean 
tide. " 

A memorial  celebrating  Mr.  George's  life  and  accomplishments  will  be 
held  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Gymnasium  in  Towaoc. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Durango  Herald. 

Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  Obituaries 

Noah  Thomas 

Saturday,  March  5,  2005 

Noah  Thomas,  90,  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  passed  away  March  5,  2005,  in 
Duncan,  Oklahoma.  He  was  born  April  27,  1914,  at  Durwood,  Oklahoma,  to 
Ransom  and  Mary  (Taylor)  Thomas.  Noah  was  raised  in  Marshall  County  and 
spent  his  whole  life  in  Marshall  and  Carter  counties  where  he  always 
farmed  for  a living. 

He  married  Blanch  Huffman  on  May  9,  1931,  in  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  and 
she  preceded  him  in  death  on  November  1,  1986.  Noah  was  a loving  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.  He  enjoyed  people  and  helping  them.  He 
always  kept  an  old  stray  dog  around  the  house.  He  loved  working  in  the 
garden  and  he  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Baptist  faith. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife;  one  son,  Wendell;  one 
great-grandson , and  one  great-granddaughter . 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Kenneth  Thomas  of  Rio  Rancho,  New  Mexico 
Robert  Thomas  and  Betty  Blancett,  both  of  Dickson,  Oklahoma,  Pearl  Downey 
of  Duncan,  Oklahoma,  and  Chris  Woodruff  of  Mannsville,  Oklahoma;  16 
grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren  and  seven  great-great-grandchildren . 


Eugene  "Bo"  Wilson 
Saturday,  March  12,  2005 

Eugene  "Bo"  Wilson,  86,  of  Mead,  Oklahoma,  passed  away  March  12,  2005, 
at  home.  He  was  born  November  28,  1917,  in  Swink,  Oklahoma,  the  son  of  W.E 
"Gene"  Wilson  and  Louise  (Cooper)  Wilson  and  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Hugo.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corp,  serving  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  He  was  a member  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  #5805,  Ft.  Towson;  was  former  Oklahoma  State  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church  in 


Hugo. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  first  wife,  Helouise 
Wilson;  two  daughters,  Mary  Sue  Burris  and  Rebecca  Gail  "Becky"  Wilson; 
one  sister,  Carolyn  Taylor,  and  one  granddaughter , Kelli  Collins.  He 
married  Ruth  Young  on  October  20,  2004,  at  Hugo. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth  Wilson;  two  sons.  Cokey  Wilson  of 
Amarillo,  Texas,  and  David  McCalman  of  Clardy,  Texas;  two  daughters, 

Leslie  Draper  of  Grant,  Oklahoma,  and  Kim  Cox  of  Wills  Point,  Texas;  one 
stepson,  Hohnny  Young  of  Nevada;  four  stepdaughters,  Delores  Hill  of 
Broken  Bow,  Oklahoma,  Susan  Walker  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Gin  Young  and 
Corinne  Young,  both  of  Sawyer,  Oklahoma;  three  brothers,  Allen  Wilson  of 
Longview,  Texas,  Wade  Wilson  of  McLeod,  Texas,  and  Harold  "Toby"  Wilson  of 
Pattonville,  Texas;  six  sisters,  Marjorie  Petty  of  Valliant,  Oklahoma, 
Louise  Coffey  of  Millerton,  Oklahoma,  Gloria  Bicknell  of  Valliant,  Doris 
Coleman  of  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  Wilma  Ruth  Wright  of  Midwest  City,  Oklahoma, 
and  Wanda  Hones  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma;  21  grandchildren,  30  great- 
grandchildren, and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  All  Rights  Reserved. 
April  17,  2005 
Maxine  D.  Biggoose 

Maxine  D.  Biggoose,  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Friday,  April  15,  2005,  at 
the  Ponca  Nursing  Home.  She  was  81. 

The  traditional  Indian  feast  will  be  held  at  noon  on  Monday,  April  18, 
at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Francine 
Biggoose,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Tribal 
Cemetery  with  military  honors  from  White  Eagle  Post  38.  Arrangements  are 
under  the  direction  of  Trout  Funeral  Home. 

Maxine  was  born  on  Feb.  24,  1924,  in  Ponca  City  to  Theodore  and  Zilla 
Roy  Biggoose.  She  attended  Ponca  City  schools  and  graduated  from  Haskell 
Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  After  high  school,  Maxine  worked  for  Boeing 
Aircraft.  Maxine  entered  the  United  States  Army  in  1944  and  served  her 
country  in  Germany  for  three  years.  Maxine  received  honorable  discharge  in 
1952.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church. 

She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Adah  Grant  of  Red  Rock;  good  friend,  Thelma 
Wehr;  godson,  David  Wehr;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  one  sister. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Gerald  Harjo,  Sid  Armstrong,  Ted  Grant,  lames 
Grant,  Hay  Marcus  and  Nelson  Roughface. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  Lester  Biggoose,  Sonny  Biggoose,  Lenny 
Biggoose  and  Wayne  Marcus. 

April  18,  2005 

Algernon  Grant 

Algernon  "Alley"  Grant,  lifelong  area  resident,  died  with  his  brother, 

Lee  Roy,  Saturday  evening  as  a result  of  a car  accident.  He  was  32. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  19,  at  noon 
followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cultural  Center  with 
the  Rev.  Paul  Graham  presiding.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  this  evening 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Ponca  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Alley  was  born  April  28,  1972,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of  Grace  Grant.  He 
grew  up  in  the  Ponca  City  area  and  was  raised  by  his  grandmother, 

Hosephine  Grant.  He  attended  Ponca  City  public  schools.  He  was  employed 
with  the  Ponca  Tribe  in  the  maintenance  department,  including  a short  time 
with  the  Ponca  Housing  Authority. 

Alley  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  enjoyed  fishing  and  playing 
shinny,  as  well  as  watching  football. 

He  is  survived  by  four  children,  Cory  Grant,  Courtney  Grant,  Silas  Grant 
and  Markayla  Harjo;  his  mom,  Grace  Grant  Buffalohead  of  the  home;  his 
companion,  Cindy  Morgan;  four  sisters,  Darlene  Buffalohead,  HoBeth  Hackson, 
Debra  Warrior  and  Hosephine  LeRoy;  three  brothers,  Leadell  Buffalohead, 


Shadarach  Buffalohead,  and  Clint  Buffalohead;  and  two  grandmothers, 
Josephine  Grant  and  Juanita  Payne. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Mike  Page,  Shad  Buffalohead,  Mike  Allen,  Quinton 
DeLodge,  Tom  Buffalohead,  and  Tony  DeLodge.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Allen 
Jackson,  Billy  Gene  Spotted  Bear,  Raymond  DeLodge,  Dwight  DeLodge,  Bobby 
Howe,  Houston  Primeaux  and  Melvin  DeLodge. 

Melburn  Lee  Roy 

Melburn  "Lee"  Roy,  lifelong  area  resident,  died  with  his  brother, 
Algernon  "Alley"  Grant,  Saturday  evening,  April  16,  2005,  as  a result  of  a 
car  accident.  He  was  34. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  19,  at  noon 
followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cultural  Center  with 
the  Rev.  Paul  Graham  presiding.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  this  evening 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Ponca  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Lee  was  born  April  17,  1970,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of  Grace  Grant  and 
Thomas  Roy.  He  grew  up  mostly  in  the  Pawnee  area  and  was  raised  by  Billy 
Gene  Spotted  Bear  and  the  late  Elaine  Little  Sun  Spotted  Bear.  He  attended 
Ponca  City  and  Pawnee  public  schools.  He  later  obtained  training  as  a 
butcher  and  was  just  one  class  short  of  obtaining  his  CLEET  certification 
in  security.  Lee  worked  as  a butcher  in  Oklahoma  City  for  a while  and 
worked  at  ITC  in  Ponca  City. 

Lee  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  enjoyed  playing  all  sports, 
as  well  as  watching  football. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Heidi  Eagle  and  Meaghan  Eagle;  his  mom, 
Grace  Grant  Buffalohead  of  the  home;  his  father,  Thomas  Roy;  four  sisters, 
Darlene  Buffalohead,  Lucy  NoEar,  Debra  Warrior  and  Josephine  LeRoy;  five 
brothers,  Leadell  Buffalohead,  Shadarach  Buffalohead,  Clint  Buffalohead, 
Paris  Roy  and  Blue  Roy;  and  two  grandmothers,  Josephine  Grant  and  Juanita 
Payne . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  B.J.  DeLodge,  Steve  Roy,  Davy  Eagle,  Chris 
DeLodge,  Paris  Roy,  and  Blue  Roy.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Allen  Jackson, 
Billy  Gene  Spotted  Bear,  Raymond  DeLodge,  Dwight  DeLodge,  Bobby  Howe, 
Houston  Primeaux  and  Melvin  DeLodge. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

April  17,  2005 

Elwood  Reynolds 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  - Funeral  for  Elwood  M.  Reynolds,  56,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  will 
be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Wesley  United  Methodist  Church  in  El  Reno. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Indian  Methodist  Church,  El 
Reno. 

Mr.  Reynolds  died  Saturday,  April  9,  2005,  in  Tucson. 

Burial  will  be  at  Concho  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Oct.  12,  1948,  to  Cheyenne  Chief  Alva  Jacob  Reynolds  and 
Donna  Birdshead  Reynolds.  He  was  an  award-winning  sculptor  and  owned  an 
art  gallery.  He  was  also  a self-employed  silversmith  and  a brother  of  the 
Arapaho  Sundance  Lodge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  El  Reno;  a son,  James  Reynolds,  Millerton; 
a daughter,  Hesay  Reynolds,  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  a granddaughter,  Alexis 
Reynolds,  Millerton;  five  brothers:  Barney  Reynolds,  Rapid  City,  S.D.; 
Jacob  Reynolds,  El  Reno;  Frank  Reynolds,  Seattle;  Richard  Reynolds, 
Kingston,  Wash;  Wilbur  Reynolds,  El  Reno;  and  two  sisters:  Susie  Reynolds- 
-Galindo,  Watonga;  and  Karen  Reynolds-Beartrack,  El  Reno. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  and  a brother,  Robert  Reynolds. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

April  12,  2005 


Ben  Joe 


Duly  24,  1921  - April  11,  2005 

Ben  Doe,  83,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  from  this  life  Monday,  April  11, 
2005,  in  Farmington.  Mr.  Doe  was  born  Duly  24,  1921,  in  Gallup. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

April  16,  2005 

Ann  Marie  Blueyes 
Fruitland 

March  20,  1950  - April  14,  2005 

Ann  Marie  Blueyes,  55,  of  Fruitland  died  April  14,  2005,  at  her  home  in 
Fruitland.  She  was  born  March  20,  1950,  in  Navajo  Mountain,  Ariz. 

Arrangements  are  with  Alternative  Choice,  2415  E.  20th  St.  in  Farmington 
(505)  326-3671. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
April  12,  2005 
Mary  Dames 

GANADO  - Services  for  Mary  Lee  Dames,  85,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
April  13  at  the  Ganado  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Gobby  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  community  cemetery  in  Ganado. 

Dames  died  April  9 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  10,  1919  in  Ganado  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  clan. 

Dames  was  a homemaker  and  weaver.  She  won  awards  for  her  seamstress  work 
and  was  a member  of  Ganado  Baptist  Church,  working  at  the  commissary  store 
and  as  a cook. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Richard  Clark,  Charley  Dames  and  Elvis  Dames 
all  of  Ganado;  daughters,  Nevelan  Ross  of  Window  Rock,  25  grandchildren, 

35  great-grandchildren  and  seven  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Perry  Dames,  parents, 

Althnabah  Begay  and  Pete  Ned;  sisters  Laura  Slivers  and  Althnabah  Woody; 
brother  Yazzie  Ned. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dymal  Dames,  Duhon  Dames  and  Brandon  R.  Dames. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nelson  Livingston 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Nelson  Livingston,  50,  will  be  held  at  a later 
date.  Livingston  died  April  10  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  March  18,  1955  in 
Zuni  into  the  Black  Streek  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  today  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Breadsprings 
Chapter  House. 

April  13,  2005 

Paul  Thomas 

NAZLINI  - Services  for  Paul  Thomas,  64,  were  at  10:30  a.m.  today,  April 
13  in  Nazlini,  Pastor  Calvin  Begay  officiated.  Burial  took  place  in  the 
Nazlini  Community  Cemetery. 

Thomas  died  April  5 in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He  was  born  March  11,  1941  in 
Spider  Rock,  Aria.,  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People 
Clan . 

Thomas  attended  Intermountain  Indian  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  He 
was  a rancher  and  his  hobbies  included  hiking,  being  outdoors  and  tending 
to  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Gilbert  Thomas;  daughters  Katheleen  Thomas, 
Brenda  Thomas,  Linda  Thomas  and  Dennifer  Thomas;  mother,  Katherine  Thomas; 
brothers,  Amos  Thomas,  Dohnson  Thomas  and  David  H.  Thomas,  and  12 
grandchildren . 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Billy  W.  Thomas,  Samuel  W. 
Thomas,  Eli  Thomas,  Edward  Thomas  and  his  father  Sam  Thomas. 

Pallbearers  were  David  Thomas,  Eric  Charley,  Amos  Thomas  and  Calvin 


Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  services  at  2 p.m. 
at  Ida  Tali' s residence  near  White  House  Overlook  in  Chinle. 

Brandon  lames 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Brandon  1.  lames,  25,  were  at  8:30 
today,  April  13  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Mission  in  St.  Michaels.  Fr. 

Berard  Doerge  officiated.  Burial  followed  in  the  community  cemetery  in  St. 
Michaels . 

lames  was  born  Nov.  12,  1979  in  Gallup  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

He  attended  high  school  in  St.  George,  Utah  and  in  Holbrook.  He  loved 
livestock,  song  and  dance  and  singing. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Herman  lames  and  Arlene  W.  lames  and  one 
brother,  Leland  Martin  of  Albuquerque. 

April  15,  2005 

Thurman  Peshlakai 

MESA,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Thurman  A.  Peshlakai,  29,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  16  at  the  St.  Michaels  Mission.  Father  Meldon 
Hickey  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Michaels  cemetery. 

Peshlakai  died  April  12  in  Sedona.  He  was  born  Feb.  15,  1976  in  Ogden, 
Utah  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Sagebrush  People 
Clan . 

Peshlakai  attended  Window  Rock  High  School.  He  was  a technician  for 
Arrowhead  Communications.  Peshlakai  enjoyed  playing  basketball,  bowling, 
river  rafting,  dirt  biking  and  auto  mechanics. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mary  Lou  Peshlakai;  brothers,  Raynard 
Etsitty  of  Mesa,  Stanford  S.  Etsitty  of  Navajo,  Michael  Peshlakai  of  South 
Dakota,  Herman  Peshlakai  of  Mesa;  sisters,  Lorencita  Merrick  of  Neb., 

Effie  Daques  of  Aztec  and  Beatrice  Donahue  of  Mesa. 

Peshlakai  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Herman  Peshlakai,  Sr.; 
sister,  Kandace  Etsitty  and  brother,  Raymond  P.  Peshlakai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  leremy  Beaudette,  leremy  Pooyouma,  Todd  Etsitty, 
Stanford  Andre  Etsitty,  Quentin  Merrick,  and  Derrick  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Mary  Peshlakai 's  this 
evening,  1/4  north  of  Hunters  Point  Boarding  School. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tom  M.  Dooley,  Sr. 

VANDERWAGEN  - Funeral  services  for  Tom  M.  Dooley,  Sr.,  87,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  16  at  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Pastor  Layoni 
Drake  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Vanderwagen. 

Dooley,  Sr.  died  April  13  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  17,  1918  in 
Chichiltah  into  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Overhanging  Rock 
People  Clan. 

Dooley,  Sr.  retired  from  the  railroad  after  50  years.  He  was  a veteran 
of  the  US  Army.  He  enjoyed  his  dogs,  herding  sheep,  going  to  fairs, 
building  hogans,  boxing,  and  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy  C.  Dooley  of  Vanderwagen;  sons, 

Alfred  Dooley,  Larry  Dooley,  Tom  Dooley,  3r.  all  of  Vanderwagen;  daughters, 
Lucille  Dooley,  Sunny  Dooley,  Roselyn  John,  Glassie  Seaton,  Elouise 
Dooley-Coho,  all  of  Vanderwagen,  Sylvia  Saltzman  of  Albuquerque;  brother, 
Libby  Dooley  of  Chichiltah;  sister,  Sadie  Walley  of  Chichiltah;  17 
grandchildren  and  2 great-grandchilren . 

Dooley,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Nanabah  Dooley  and 
father,  Tully  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lames  Begay,  Alfred  Dooley,  Casey  Dooley,  Darwin 
Dooley,  Larry  Dooley  and  Eddie  John. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  18,  2005 

Alice  D.  Lee 

BLUE  GAP  - Funeral  services  for  Alice  Desbah  Lee,  80,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 


on  Tuesday,  April  19  at  the  Black  Mountain  Mission,  BlackMountain,  Ariz. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Black  Mountain  cemetery. 

Lee  died  April  15  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Nov.  25,  1924  in  Blue  Gap. 

Lee  was  a homemaker,  rugweaver,  silversmith  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Harold  Lee;  sons,  Larry  Begay  of  Rexburg, 
Idaho;  Roger  Begay,  Jessie  Tully  both  of  Blue  Gap,  Andrew  Begay  of  Chinle, 
Benjamin  Tully  of  Phoenix;  daughters.  Dune  Hardeman  of  Tucson,  Lita  Begay 
of  Blue  Gap,  Marjorie  Benally  of  Black  Mesa,  Kathryn  Kenneth  of 
Crownpoint;  sister,  Minnie  Begay  of  Blue  Gap;  25  grandchildren  and  4 
great-grandchildren . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Asdzaan  Ya'zhi;  father,  Hosteen 
Begay;  brothers,  Kee  Yazzie  Tom,  Kee  Tsosie  and  Kee  Bahe. 

The  family  will  meet  this  evening  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Blue  Gap  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dean  Benally  Dr. 

DONES  RANCH  - Services  for  Dean  Benally,  Dr.,  40,  are  pending  and  will 
be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Benally  Dr.  died  April  16  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Duly  24,  1964  into 
the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

The  family  will  meet  this  evening  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Red  Rock  Chapter 
House . 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  14,  2005 
Theodore  Felix  Burke  Sr. 

Theodore  Felix  Burke,  Sr.,  51,  passed  away  on  April  7,  2005,  in 
Scottsdale,  AZ.  He  was  born  on  August  11,  1953  in  Sacaton,  AZ.  Theodore 
was  a retired  carpenter  and  painter  from  the  Salt  River  ECS  division. 

He  is  survived  by  his  three  children:  Theodore  Dr.,  Delmon,  and  Enric; 
and  two  grandchildren:  Damon  and  Dominic. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  15,  2005  starting  at  6:00  PM  at  the 
Salt  River  Indian  Community  Memorial  Hall,  Longmore  and  Earl  in  Scottsdale 
Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  16,  2005  at  7:00  AM  at 
the  Memorial  Hall.  Interment  at  the  Salt  River  Indian  Cemetery. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

April  15,  2005 

Olivia  Arquette 
Colonial  Funeral  Home 

TOPPENISH  - Olivia  "Sissy"  Mary  Arquette,  mother,  grandmother,  aunt, 
sister-in-law  departed  on  her  final  journey  on  early  morning  April  15, 
2005. 

Olivia  was  born  to  Gilson  and  Mary  Yemowat  Arquette  on  September  2,  1940 

Olivia  was  raised  by  (brother)  William  Arquette  & Alice  Cook  and  then 
later  was  raised  by  Charley  and  Hazel  Yemowat.  She  attended  school  up  to 
eighth  grade  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.  She  met  and  was  married  to  Irvin  Dimmy 
for  19  years  and  together  had  6 children.  While  growing  up  she  was  taught 
the  traditional  life  of  gathering  and  preparing  food  for  winter  to  come. 
She  also  had  participated  in  pow-wows,  medicine  dances,  stick  games,  bingo 
player,  pool  player  and  was  barrel  a racer  in  rodeos. 

From  1980  to  1986,  Olivia  worked  as  teacher's  assistant  for  Yakama 
Nation  Toppenish  Headstart  with  children  ages  3-5.  Olivia  loved  each  and 
every  child  that  entered  the  classroom.  Olivia  loved  life,  people  and 
doing  for  others. 

Olivia  had  cherished  her  family  especially  her  grandchildren . Olivia  was 
also  foster  parent  for  numerous  years  and  not  only  that  she  had  many 
friends  who  needed  a place  and  she  gave  it.  Olivia  had  many  friends  she 


enjoyed  and  played  pool  with. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Aileen  Jimmy,  Mary  (Curtis)  Jackson, 
Christine  Jimmy  and  Sarah  Jimmy;  two  sons,  Charlie  Jimmy  and  Kenny  Jimmy; 
three  foster  daughters.  Rose  Jimmy,  Kathy  Jimmy  and  Irene  lack;  two  foster 
sons,  Alex  and  Alibear;  and  10  grandchildren,  lacob,  Warens,  Iordan, 
Latasha,  Joseph,  William,  Ryan,  Cathy,  Olivia  and  Lala;  and  special  nephew 
Seymour  "Teddy  Bear"  Arquette.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents 
and  three  brothers,  Sandy,  David  and  William  Arquette. 

Dressing  services  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  April  15  (today)  at  Colonial 
Funeral  Home.  Overnight  services  will  be  at  Toppenish  Creek  Longhouse.  The 
family  will  leave  the  longhouse  at  6 a.m.  Saturday  for  burial  at 
Yemowat/Ahtanum  Cemetery.  Colonial  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

April  14,  2005 
Irvin  Marion  Meeks 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Memorial  services  for  rural  Lander  resident  Irvin  Marion 
Meeks,  79,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  15,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  Hall  in  Fort  Washakie.  A feast  will  follow. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  Davis  Funeral  Home  of 
Riverton.  Inurnment  will  be  at  a later  date  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in 
Lander. 

He  died  April  10,  2005,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Born  Feb.  25,  1926,  in  Crowheart,  he  was  the  son  of  Marion  Robert  and 
Isabell  (Calhoun)  Meeks;  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe;  and 
attended  schools  in  Fort  Washakie  and  Crowheart. 

He  ranched  in  the  Crowheart  area  and,  for  the  last  20  years,  lived  in 
rural  Lander  and  ran  Sand  Hills  Pawn  Shop.  Also,  he  was  a night  watchman 
for  the  Arapahoe  community  and  police  department. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  faith. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Harold  O'Brien  of  Riverton  and  Irvin  O'Brien 
Jr.  of  Enid,  Okla.;  three  daughters,  Margie  Small  and  her  husband  of 
Decatur,  Texas,  Lorna  Bartlett  of  Riverton  and  Mary  Ann  of  Florida;  three 
grandchildren;  brother,  Verle  Meeks  of  Lander;  and  two  sisters,  Marian 
Lucille  Henry  and  Wyoma  Freese  and  her  husband  of  Lander. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a brother,  Lavare  Meeks;  and  a 
half-brother,  Sidney  Bush,  who  was  killed  in  World  War  II. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

April  15,  2005 

O' Ryan  Terrance  Ryker  Red  Star 

WOLF  POINT  - On  Tuesday,  April  12,  2005,  O'Ryan  Terrance  Ryker  Red  Star, 
5 months  old,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Wolf  Point.  O' Ryan  was  born  on 
Nov.  6,  2004,  in  Great  Falls,  to  Chuck  and  Teri  Red  Star  of  Wolf  Point. 

O' Ryan  is  survived  by  both  of  his  parents;  three  sisters,  Chantel  and 
Marissa  Red  Star  of  Wolf  Point,  Roberta  Jealous  of  Him  of  Wounded  Knee,  S. 
D.;  four  brothers,  Craig  Owens  and  Arvin  Red  Star,  both  of  Poplar,  J.R. 

Red  Star  of  Wolf  Point  and  Rick  Jealous  of  Him  of  Wounded  Knee;  his 
grandparents,  Virginia  Lame  Dog  of  Poplar,  Paul  Red  Star  Jr.  of  Wounded 
Knee,  Sharon  Yellow  Owl  of  Poplar,  Everett  Buck  Elk  of  Fort  Kipp;  aunts, 
Nancy  (Bill),  Patty  (Pinky)  Red  Star,  Jonnie  Huerta,  all  of  Poplar,  and 
Josephine  of  Billings;  uncles  Evans  Red  Star,  Chad  Eagleman,  Lester  Menz, 
Delbert  and  Michelle  Red  Star,  Sam  and  DeAnn  Red  Star,  Donald  and  Stunette 
Eagleman,  all  of  Poplar,  and  George  Red  Star  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

O' Ryan  also  left  behind  a very  special  aunt.  Season  Eagleman  and  a very 
special  uncle,  Joseph  Red  Star,  both  of  Poplar;  four  nephews,  Logan  and 
Dakota  Grant,  Devin  Grey  Hawk,  Dominik  Jealous  of  Him;  and  three  nieces, 
Raegan  and  Gabby  Grant  and  Ty  Leisha  Red  Eagle;  and  numerous  cousins  and 
extended  families. 


A two-day  wake  will  be  held  starting  Saturday,  April  16,  and  Sunday, 
April  17,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  April  18,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center  with  a 
traditional  Lakota  feed  and  giveaway  taking  place  after  the  funeral. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www. 
stevensonandsons.com.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted 
with  arrangements . 

April  16,  2005 

Ledeana  K.  Littlesun-Red  Bird 

Ledeana  Kay  Littlesun-Red  Bird,  age  29,  of  Billings,  formerly  of  Lame 
Deer,  went  to  be  with  our  creator  on  Wednesday,  April  13,  2005. 

Deana  was  born  on  Feb.  19,  1976,  in  Crow  Agency.  Deana  is  the  daughter 
of  Bonnie  and  Dewey  Littlesun.  Dewey  passed  away  in  1985.  To  further  her 
education,  Deana  traveled  to  Salem,  Ore.,  to  attend  Chemawa  Indian  School. 

Ledeana  had  many  great  talents;  among  them,  she  was  such  a beautiful 
person  and  she  was  very  outgoing.  Deana  also  has  many  friends  and  is  a 
very  loved  and  respected  by  many  people,  she  never  had  a problem  getting 
along  with  others  and  she  never  had  problems  meeting  new  people.  Ledeana 
Kay  was  and  is  still  very  loved  by  her  friends  and  family.  She  will  be  so 
greatly  missed. 

Ledeana  left  behind  two  very  loving  children,  a daughter,  Darlyn,  and  a 
son,  Brandon;  a special  friend,  Brandon  Bulltail  Sr.;  her  two  brothers. 
Sonny  and  Brandon;  her  twin  sisters,  Desmona  and  Desiree;  and  a very 
strong  and  loving  mother,  Bonnie;  many  wonderful  grandmas  and  grandpas; 
many  aunts  and  uncles,  relatives  and  friends. 

Ledeana 's  sickness  took  her  body  from  us,  but  not  the  special  memories 
and  special  times  we  all  had  spent  with  this  wonderful  person.  She  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Thank  you  to  the  Flospice  and  the  Montana  Family  Shelter  for  supporting  u 
Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Littlesun-Red  Bird  family  by  visiting  www 
steven sonand sons . com. 

Graveside  service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  April  16,  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Whitedirt  Cemetery  in  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Flome  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Eleanor  Muskrat 

POPLAR  - Eleanor  Muskrat,  "Gathering  Good  Women,"  68,  of  Poplar,  died 
Thursday,  April  14,  2005,  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Visitation  will  be  from  3 to  8 p.m.  Monday,  April  18,  with  a prayer 
service  at  7 p.m.,  at  Lindsey  Memorial  Church  in  Poplar.  Funeral  services 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  19,  at  Lindsey  Memorial  Church. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Riverside  Cemetery  in  Brockton. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

April  13,  2005 

Aloysius  "Big  Boy"  Running  Wolf 

Aloysius  "Big  Boy"  Running  Wolf,  75,  of  Cut  Bank,  passed  away  Saturday 
at  his  home  due  to  natural  causes.  A wake  was  held  at  the  Glacier  Flomes 
Community  Center  in  Browning,  and  rosary  was  held  Wednesday  at  the  Heart 
Butte  Senior  Center.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte,  followed  by  burial  with  military  honors  in 
St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

He  was  born  April  8,  1930,  in  Browning  to  George  and  Annie  (Rose) 

Running  Wolf.  Before  he  finished  school,  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army 


and  served  during  the  Korean  Conflict  from  1951  to  1953.  Upon  his 
discharge,  he  returned  home  and  married  Faye  Mountain  Chief. 

He  worked  as  a custodian  for  many  years  before  his  retirement. 

Big  Boy  was  loved  by  all  of  those  he  touched  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
and  never  forgotten. 

He  is  survived  by  sons  Alvin  Dale  Running  Wolf  and  Vernon  Running  Wolf 
of  Browning;  brothers  Melvin  Running  Wolf  Sr.  and  Leonard  Running  Wolf  of 
Browning,  George  Running  Wolf  Dr.  and  Dave  Running  Wolf  both  of  Heart 
Butte  and  Gale  Running  Wolf  of  Shepherd;  and  sisters  Donna  Running  Wolf 
and  Mae  Upham  of  Browning,  and  Sharon  Farve  of  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife  Faye;  son,  Clarence 
(Roscoe)  Running  Wolf;  sisters,  Marie  Evans  and  Hazel  Graham;  brothers, 
Fred  Running  Wolf  and  Louie  Running  Wolf;  nephew,  Kevin  Running  Wolf;  and 
niece,  Lenora  Running  Wolf. 

Valerie  Ann  Goss 

Valerie  Ann  Goss,  69,  Indian  name-Apuniniki  (Butterfly  Woman),  died 
after  a long  battle  with  cancer  at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  on 
Monday,  April  11,  2005. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning.  Rosary 
Services  will  be  held  Thursday,  April  14  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  Friday  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Little 
Flower  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 
Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Valerie  was  born  Feb.  13,  1936  in  Browning  to  Perry  and  Mary  (Arnoux) 
Smith.  She  attended  school  in  Flandereau,  S.D.  and  graduated  from  Browning 
High  School  in  1954.  She  graduated  from  Carroll  College  with  a nursing 
degree  in  1957. 

Valerie  married  Wayne  Goss  in  April  of  1960.  She  was  employed  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  Browning  until  her  retirement. 

Valerie  held  numerous  positions  notably  and  was  Director  of  Nurses  for 
15  years.  After  retirement  she  continued  to  serve  her  community  at  the 
Little  Flower  Parish,  Blackfeet  Care  Center,  and  Blackfeet  Community 
College. 

Valerie  enjoyed  her  grandchildren,  family,  and  friends.  Religion  was  a 
big  part  of  her  life.  She  was  involved  with  cursillos,  pilgrimage,  Katerai 
Ministries,  religious  education  classes  and  other  community  activities. 
Valerie  also  worked  very  hard  on  the  recognition  of  her  grandmother.  Belle 
Dohnson,  who  was  captain  of  the  Fort  Shaw  World  Champion  Basketball  Team. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Vernon  (Dori)  Goss  from  Browning  and  Michael 
(Dee)  Goss  from  Great  Falls;  daughters,  Samantha  (Melvin)  Iron  Shirt  and 
Amy  (Greg  Bird)  Goss  both  from  Great  Falls;  sisters,  Lillian  smith  and 
Myra  Knopfle  both  from  Browning;  brother.  Perry  Smith,  Dr.  of  Browning; 
eight  grandchildren;  and  one  great-granddaughter . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wayne  Goss;  her  parents;  and  a 
brother,  Vernon. 

George  Kicking  Woman 

George  Kicking  Woman,  92,  (Indian  Name,  Nee-ohks  oo-mah'ka)  passed  away 
Friday,  April  8,  2005,  at  the  Browning  Community  Hospital  of  natural 
causes . 

A rosary  service  will  be  Tuesday,  April  12,  at  7 p.m.  and  a traditional 
rosary  service  will  be  held  Wednesday,  April  13,  at  7 p.m.,  both  at  the 
Browning  Middle  School  Gymnasium.  Traditional  Prayers  will  be  held 
Thursday,  April  14,  at  noon  with  a Funeral  Mass  to  follow  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
Browning  Middle  School  Gymnasium.  Burial  will  follow  in  Home  Gun  Family 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

George  was  born  April  2,  1913  to  3im  and  Alice  (Three  Gun)  Kicking  Woman 
in  Starr  School.  He  was  raised  in  the  Starr  School  and  Heart  Butte  area. 
George  attended  the  Old  Family  Mission  in  Two  Medicine.  George  attended 
the  Blackfeet  Boarding  School  and  participated  in  many  various  sports.  In 
his  younger  days  he  attended  the  Heavy  Breast  School  traveling  daily  by 
horse . 

He  married  Mollie  Kicking  Woman  on  Dune  14,  1945  in  Cut  Bank.  George  was 
employed  with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  24  years.  He  participated  in 


the  Green  Thumb  Elder  Project  for  two  years  and  served  as  a Blackfeet 
Tribal  Council  Member  for  five  terms  (20  years).  He  also  served  on  the 
Blackfeet  Community  College  Board  of  Trustees  and  was  a Tribal  Spiritual 
Leader.  He  was  holder  of  the  Thunder  Pipe  for  54  years,  a position  given 
to  him  in  1949. 

George  enjoyed  taking  care  of  cows  and  horses,  fixing  fence,  picnics 
with  his  family,  attending  pow-wows,  and  taking  long  rides  through  Glacier 
Park  and  Reservation.  He  liked  attending  basketball  games  and  was  a real 
sports  fan.  George  attended  all  Indian  Ceremonies. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Susan  Heavy  Runner,  Delores  Iron  Shirt, 
Doris  Kicking  Woman,  and  Irene  Last  Star  all  of  Browning,  Diane  Dorris  of 
Missoula,  Maybelle  Omeasoo  of  Hobbema,  Alberta;  sons.  Cliff  Kicking  Woman 
and  Lawrence  No  Runner  both  of  Browning;  119  grandchildren,  78  great- 
grandchildren, 29  great-great-grandchildren;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 
from  the  Blood  Reserve  and  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Mary  Home  Gun; 
parents;  wife;  daughters,  Rita  Old  Chief  and  Evla  Kicking  Woman;  and  a son, 
Leland  Kicking  Woman. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

April  7,  2005 
Albert  L.  'Al'  Fisher 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Albert  L.  "Al"  Fisher,  65,  went  to  join  the  ancestors  on 
Sunday,  March  27,  2005,  at  Poison. 

Born  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Duly  2,  1939,  to  Doseph  Fisher  and  Florence 
Pelletier  Fisher,  he  was  raised  as  a small  child  up  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Bitterroot  and  later  raised  in  the  Docko  and  Niarada  areas  by  family  after 
his  mother  died. 

Al  attended  MSU  where  he  was  an  art  major  and  studied  several  other 
fields.  However,  he  was  a woodsman  by  trade.  Al  also  worked  for  the  Tribe 
but  the  forest  was  always  his  first  love. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  step-parents,  Mamie  and 
Pete  Fisher;  his  wives,  Dorothy  (Craft)  Fisher,  Karen  (Satterlee)  Fisher, 
and  Sandra  Fisher,  Billings;  a stepson,  Bobby  "Bozo"  Craft;  brothers  and 
sisters,  George,  Bill,  Pat  and  Kenny  Fisher,  Lucille  and  Virginia,  and  two 
sisters  who  died  as  children. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Mamie  "Ede"  (Lloyd)  Barnaby  of  Ronan; 
sons,  Donald  Richard  Fisher  of  Spokane  and  Dames  Fisher;  stepchildren, 

Steve  Craft  and  Theresa  Craft;  brother,  Wesley  Fisher  of  Salem,  Ore.,  as 
well  as  number  of  grandchildren,  close  friends,  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A funeral  Mass  was  held  March  31  at  the  Docko  Catholic  Church.  Interment 
was  in  the  Docko  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

April  12,  2005 
George  Kicking  Woman 

BROWNING  - George  Kicking  Woman,  92,  whose  Indian  name  is  Nee-ohks  oo- 
mah'ka,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday,  at  the  Browning  Community  Hospital. 

A rosary  service  is  7 p.m.  today  and  a traditional  rosary  service  is  7 p. 
m.  Wednesday,  both  at  the  Browning  Middle  School  Gymnasium.  Traditional 
prayers  will  be  held  at  noon  Thursday  with  a funeral  mass  to  follow  at  2 p. 
.m.  at  the  gymnasium.  Burial  will  follow  in  Home  Gun  Family  Cemetery. 
Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Susan  Heavy  Runner,  Delores  Iron  Shirt, 
Doris  Kicking  Woman,  and  Irene  Last  Star,  all  of  Browning,  Diane  Dorris  of 
Missoula,  and  Maybelle  Omeasoo  of  Hobbema,  Alberta;  sons  Cliff  Kicking 
Woman  and  Lawrence  No  Runner,  both  of  Browning;  119  grandchildren,  78 
great-grandchildren,  29  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews  from  the  Blood  Reserve  and  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

George  was  born  April  2,  1913,  to  Dim  and  Alice  (Three  Gun)  Kicking 


Woman  in  Starr  School.  He  was  raised  in  the  Starr  School  and  Heart  Butte 
area  and  attended  the  Old  Family  Mission  in  Two  Medicine.  He  attended  the 
Blackfeet  Boarding  School  and  participated  in  many  various  sports.  In  his 
younger  days,  he  attended  the  Heavy  Breast  School  traveling  daily  by  horse. 

He  married  Mollie  Blood  on  Dune  14,  1937,  in  Cut  Bank. 

George  was  employed  with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  24  years.  He 
participated  in  the  Green  Thumb  Elder  Project  for  two  years  and  served  as 
a Blackfeet  Tribal  council  member  for  five  terms  (20  years).  He  also 
served  on  the  Blackfeet  Community  College  Board  of  Trustees  and  was  a 
tribal  spiritual  leader.  He  was  holder  of  the  Thunder  Pipe  for  54  years,  a 
position  given  to  him  in  1949. 

George  enjoyed  taking  care  of  cows  and  horses,  fixing  fence,  picnics 
with  his  family,  attending  powwows,  and  taking  long  rides  through  Glacier 
Park  and  the  reservation.  He  liked  attending  basketball  games  and  was  a 
real  sports  fan.  George  attended  all  Indian  ceremonies. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Mary  Home  Gun; 
parents;  wife;  daughters,  Rita  Old  Chief  and  Eula  Kicking  Woman;  and  a son, 
Leland  Kicking  Woman. 

April  13,  2005 

Angel  Lynn  Denny 

LODGE  POLE  - Angel  Lynn  Denny,  15,  a high  school  junior  whose  Indian 
name,  "Wiyaga  Ska,"  means  "White  Feather,"  died  in  a house  fire  Saturday 
at  a home  in  Lodge  Pole. 

Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  today  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge,  with  burial  at 
Cliff  Family  Cemetery  in  Lodge  Pole.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Bruce  L Denny  Sr.  and  Wanda  Doe  (Cliff) 
Denny  of  Lodge  Pole;  sisters  Monique,  Anita  and  Shelby,  all  of  the  family 
home,  and  Denny  of  Billings;  brothers  Sam  and  Bruce  Dr.,  and  a special 
nephew,  Isaiah,  of  the  family  home;  great-grandmother  Ruby  (Percy) 

Plummage,  adopted  grandparents  Minerva  Allen  and  Doreen  (Calvin)  Snell  of 
Lodge  Pole;  godmother  Leslie  "Dosie"  Cliff  of  Billings;  godfather  Craig 
Shambo  of  Lodge  Pole;  aunts  and  uncles,  Lynn  (Barbara)  Cliff,  Cindy 
(Stacy)  Carrywater,  Terry  Sr.  (April)  Cliff,  and  Debra  (Craig)  Shambo,  all 
of  Lodge  Pole,  Ricky  Sr.  (Sue)  Cliff  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Darrell  "Duggie" 
(Irene)  Denny,  Robert  (Louise)  Stump,  Ona  (Merlin  Sr.)  Yellowtail  and 
Betty  Do  (Mark)  Spotted  Horse,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  Todd  (Verna)  Denny  of 
Fort  Belknap,  Iris  Buffalo  of  Pryor,  Ann  (George)  Buck  of  Billings  and 
Dune  Denny  of  Deadwood,  S.D.;  great  uncles  and  aunts  Albert  (Ramona)  Cliff 
of  Benton  City,  Wash.,  Virginia  (Rusty)  Furhman,  Dean  Campbell  and  Walter 
Blackbird,  all  of  Fort  Belknap,  Violet  Wing,  Christine  (Gerald)  Main, 

Peggy  Do  (Stu)  Wing  and  Hannah  (Yogi)  Wing,  all  of  Lodge  Pole,  Nadine 
Westphal  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Delbert  (Angie)  Dackson  Sr.  of  White  Bear. 

Her  extended  families  include  the  Cliff,  Wing,  Main,  Allen,  Has  Eagle, 
First  Smoke,  Buffalo,  Blackbird,  Denny,  Dohnson,  Ball,  Short,  Stump,  Lodge 
Pole,  Little  Sun,  Show,  Long  Fox,  Sullivan,  Small,  Messerly,  Standing  Rock, 
and  Windy  Boy.  We  apologize  if  we  inadvertently  left  anyone  out;  it  was 
not  intentional,  as  the  number  of  family  members  is  too  numerous  to 
mention . 

Angel  was  born  April  15,  1989,  in  Havre,  the  daughter  of  Bruce  L.  Sr. 
and  Wanda  (Cliff)  Denny.  She  was  currently  attending  the  Hays/Lodge  Pole 
High  School,  where  she  was  a junior. 

Angel  enjoyed  powwow  dancing  with  her  family  and  friends,  and  singing 
with  the  Hays/Lodge  Pole  drum  group.  She  was  an  avid  basketball  player, 
playing  guard  position  for  the  Lady  T-Birds  during  her  sophomore  year,  and 
was  a motivated  volleyball  player.  She  also  liked  playing  hacky  sack  with 
her  cousins  and  friends. 

Angel  began  powwow  dancing  at  a very  young  age.  She  was  often  adorned  in 
beautiful  capes  and  attire  designed  by  her  artistic  father,  with  beadwork 
done  by  her  talented  mother.  She  was  a strong  believer  in  her  traditional 
ways  and  religion.  Her  favorite  pastimes  included  going  to  Chief  Nosey  gym 
to  play  basketball,  listening  to  music,  driving  around,  visiting  with 
friends  on  the  phone,  chatting  over  the  Internet  and  shopping.  Her  goal 


beyond  high  school  was  to  move  to  Billings  to  attend  MSU-Billings , where 
her  sister  and  cousin  attend.  Her  favorite  saying  in  her  Nakota  language 
was,  "Nay  Chaun  Day  Diya  U Sah,"  meaning,  "carry  your  heart  high." 

Angel  was  preceded  in  death  by  maternal  grandparents  Henry  and  Vera 
(Dackson)  Cliff;  adopted  grandfather  John  Allen  Sr.;  great-grandparents 
Thomas  Cliff  and  Olivia  (Brisbo)  Healy;  paternal  grandparents  Louie  and 
Angela  (Blackbird)  Denny;  and  great-grandparents  Sam  and  Anne  (Sandy) 

Denny  and  George  and  Ella  (Cloud  Robe)  Blackbird. 

Valerie  Ann  Goss 

BROWNING  - Valerie  Ann  (Smith)  Goss,  69,  whose  Indian  name  was  Apuniniki, 
meaning  "Butterfly  Woman,"  died  of  cancer  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning.  Rosary  is 
7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Friday  at  Little  Flower,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Vernon  (Dori)  Goss  of  Browning  and  Michael 
(Dee)  Goss  of  Great  Falls;  daughters  Samantha  (Melvin)  Iron  Shirt  and  Amy 
(Greg  Bird)  Goss  of  Great  Falls;  sisters  Lillian  Smith  and  Myra  Knopfle  of 
Browning;  a brother.  Perry  Smith  Dr.  of  Browning;  eight  grandchildren  and 
one  great-granddaughter . 

Valerie  was  born  Feb.  13,  1936,  in  Browning,  to  Perry  and  Thelma 
(Arnoux)  Smith.  She  attended  school  in  Flandreau,  S.D.,  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  in  1954,  and  received  a nursing  degree  from  Carroll 
College  in  1957. 

She  married  Wayne  Goss  in  April  of  1960. 

Valerie  was  employed  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Browning  until 
her  retirement.  She  held  numerous  positions  notably  and  was  director  of 
nurses  for  15  years.  After  retirement,  she  continued  to  serve  her 
community  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish,  Blackfeet  Care  Center  and  Blackfeet 
Community  College. 

Valerie  enjoyed  her  grandchildren,  family  and  friends.  Religion  was  a 
big  part  of  her  life,  with  cursillos,  pilgrimages,  Kateri  Ministries, 
religious  education  classes  and  community  involvement.  Valerie  also  worked 
very  hard  on  the  recognition  of  her  grandmother.  Belle  Dohnson,  who  was 
captain  of  the  Fort  Shaw  World  Champion  Basketball  Team. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wayne  Goss;  her  parents;  and  a 
brother,  Vernon. 

Aloysius  'Big  Boy'  Running  Wolf 

CUT  BANK  - Aloysius  "Big  Boy"  Running  Wolf,  75,  an  Army  veteran  and 
retired  custodian,  died  of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  his  home  in  Cut  Bank. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning, 
continuing  at  noon  today  at  the  Heart  Butte  Senior  Center,  where  a rosary 
will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte,  followed  by  burial  with  military  honors  in 
St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

He  is  survived  by  sons  Alvin  Dale  Running  Wolf  and  Vernon  Running  Wolf 
of  Browning;  brothers  Melvin  Running  Wolf  Sr.  and  Leonard  Running  Wolf  of 
Browning,  George  Running  Wolf  Dr.  and  Dave  Running  Wolf  of  Heart  Butte  and 
Gale  Running  Wolf  of  Shepherd;  and  sisters  Donna  Running  Wolf  and  Mae 
Uphan  of  Browning  and  Sharon  Farve  of  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Aloysius  was  born  April  8,  1930,  in  Browning,  to  George  and  Annie  (Rose) 
Running  Wolf.  Before  he  finished  school,  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army 
and  served  during  the  Korean  Conflict  from  1951  to  1953.  Upon  his 
discharge,  he  returned  home  and  married  Faye  Mountain  Chief. 

He  worked  as  a custodian  for  many  years  before  his  retirement. 

Big  Boy  was  loved  by  all  of  those  he  touched  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
and  never  forgotten. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife,  Faye;  son  Clarence 
"Roscoe"  Running  Wolf;  sisters  Marie  Evans  and  Hazel  Graham;  brothers  Fred 
Running  Wolf  and  Louie  Running  Wolf;  a nephew,  Kevin  Running  Wolf;  and  a 
niece,  Lenora  Running  Wolf. 


April  15,  2005 


O' Ryan  Red  Star 

WOLF  POINT  - O' Ryan  Terrance  Ryker  Red  Star,  5-month-old  son  of  Teri  and 
Chuck  Red  Star  of  Wolf  Point,  died  of  respiratory  problems  related  to  a 
premature  birth  Tuesday  at  his  home. 

A two-day  wake  will  be  held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  his  funeral  at  10 
a.m.  Monday,  both  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  A traditional  Lakota  feed 
and  give  away  will  take  place  after  the  funeral.  Clayton  Stevenson 
Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  O' Ryan  is  survived  by  three  sisters,  Chantel 
and  Marissa  Red  Star  of  Wolf  Point  and  Roberta  Jealous  of  Him  of  Wounded 
Knee,  S.D.;  four  brothers,  Craig  Owens  and  Arvin  Red  Star  of  Poplar,  J.R. 
Red  Star  of  Wolf  Point  and  Rick  lealous  of  Him  of  Wounded  Knee;  his 
grandparents,  Virginia  Lam  Dog  amd  Sharon  Yellow  Owl  of  Poplar,  Paul  Red 
Star  Ir.  of  Wounded  Knee  and  Everett  Buck  Elk  of  Fort  Kipp;  aunts  Nancy 
(Bill),  Patty  (Pinky)  Red  Star  and  lonnie  Huerta,  all  of  Poplar,  and 
losephine  of  Billings;  uncles  Evans  Red  Star,  Chad  Eagleman,  Lester  Menz, 
Delbert  and  Michelle  Red  Star,  Sam  and  DeAnn  Red  Star,  and  Donald  and 
Stunette  Eagleman,  all  of  Poplar,  and  George  Red  Star  of  Pine  Ridge  S.D. 

O' Ryan  also  left  behind  a very  special  aunt.  Season  Eagleman,  and  a very 
special  uncle,  Joseph  Red  Star,  both  of  Poplar;  four  nephews,  Logan  and 
Dakota  Grant,  Devin  Grey  Hawk  and  Dominik  Jealous  of  Him;  and  three  nieces, 
Raegan  and  Gabby  Grant  and  Ty  Leisha  Red  Eagle;  and  numerous  cousins  and 
extended  families. 

O'Ryan  was  born  Nov.  6,  2004,  in  Great  Falls. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net 
or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

April  16,  2005 

Yvonne  Marie  Bremner 

BROWNING  - Yvonne  Marie  (Kuka)  Bremner,  70,  a retired  realty  supervisor 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  died  from  complications  of  a prolonged 
illness  Wednesday  in  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Funeral 
Mass  is  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  of  52  years,  Clarence  Henry 
Bremner  of  Browning;  daughters  Delila  Ann  (Henry)  Kittson  and  Crystal 
Marie  Bremner,  both  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  a son,  Clarence  Joseph  (Rose) 
Bremner  of  Browning;  grandchildren  Eric  Kittson,  Ron  Kittson,  Jaden 
Bremner,  Jonson  Running  Crane,  Joseph  Bremner,  Autumn  Nelson,  and  Shanna 
Running  Crane;  sisters  Helen  (George)  Wippert  of  Cut  Bank,  Carol  "Susie" 
(Gary)  Henderson  and  Elizabeth  "Betsy"  Augare,  all  of  Browning;  brothers 
Bill  (Debbie)  Kuka  of  Columbia  Falls,  John  Kuka  of  Fort  Washakee,  Wyo., 
Meade  Arnoux  of  Browning,  and  Charles  "Big  Jim"  (Berna)  Arnoux  of  White 
Swan,  Wash. 

Yvonne  was  born  on  April  11,  1935,  to  Henry  and  Gertrude  (Lukin)  Kuka  in 
Browning.  Gertrude  later  divorced  and  married  Carl  "Bunny"  Arnoux.  Yvonne 
grew  up  in  the  Blackfeet  Boarding  School  area  where  both  parents  worked 
and  lived.  She  attended  grade  school  in  Browning  and  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  in  1953.  She  married  Clarence  Henry  Bremner  on  July 
24,  1953,  in  Cardston,  Alberta,  and  they  made  their  home  and  raised  their 
family  in  Browning.  They  have  been  married  for  52  beautiful  years. 

Yvonne  started  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1956.  She 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  for  three  years  and  then  became  an 
employee  of  the  BIA  in  1959.  She  worked  as  a clerk  in  the  Realty 
Department,  and  worked  herself  up  through  the  ranks  and  eventually  retired 
in  1989  with  30  years  of  service  for  the  BIA  as  a Realty  Supervisor. 

Yvonne  loved  her  work.  She  valued  her  efforts  to  work  with  the  people 
and  assisted  them  in  any  capacity.  She  found  self -gratification  when 
helping  the  elders  of  the  tribe  with  their  business  affairs.  Many  came  to 
her  for  help  because  of  her  commitment  to  them. 

Yvonne  and  Clancy  loved  their  time  together.  In  the  early  years  they 


loved  to  camp  and  were  avid  bowlers.  Yvonne  was  later  confined  and  limited 
due  to  illness.  But  that  never  deterred  her  ability  to  help  others.  She 
became  an  inspiration  to  everyone  that  knew  her.  Both,  for  her  love  and 
her  dedication  to  her  family,  friends,  and  to  the  Little  Flower  Parish. 

She  loved  the  church  and  she  looked  forward  to  helping  with  church 
functions  in  any  way  possible.  It  gave  her  a sense  of  pride  and  allowed 
her  to  continue  to  help  others. 

During  the  most  recent  years,  Yvonne  had  struggled  and  suffered  with 
many  health  problems.  However,  her  enormous  will  to  live,  positive 
attitude  and  her  love  for  Jesus  helped  her  battle  through  it  all.  The  most 
admirable  trait  of  Yvonne  was  her  love  for  her  family  and  friends.  She 
will  be  missed  and  remembered  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Eleanor  Muskrat 

POPLAR  - Eleanor  Muskrat,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Gathering  Good  Women," 
68,  of  Poplar,  a homemaker,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  in  Bismarck, 

N.D. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Margaret  Olson,  Valerie  Longtree  and  Eunice 
Longtree;  sons  Dennis  Longtree,  Bernard  Good  Bird  and  Malcolm  Good  Bird  Sr 
a sister,  Faye  Muskrat,  all  of  Poplar;  25  Grandchildren  and  11  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Gordon  Dean  Good  Bird,  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Visitation  is  3 to  8 p.m.  Monday  with  a prayer  service  at  Lindsey 
Memorial  Church  in  Poplar.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church, 
with  burial  in  Riverside  Cemetery  in  Brockton.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to 
the  family  at  or. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wold  Point  is  handling  arrangements 
Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  13,  2005 

Virginia  'Ooshane'  Joscum  Moreno 

RONAN  - Virginia  "Ooshane"  Joscum  Moreno,  58,  passed  away  at  St.  Patrick 
Hospital  in  Missoula  on  Monday,  April  11,  2005. 

Virginia  was  born  Sept.  29,  1946,  to  Antoine  "Tony"  Joscum  and  Adeline 
Squeque  Finley. 

Virginia  was  a full-blood  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  and  strongly  believed  in  her  native  culture.  Virginia  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  her  family,  friends  and  all  her  acquaintances  she  had 
met  throughout  her  life. 

Virginia  enjoyed  attending  powwows  and  traveling  to  visit  family  and 
friends.  Virginia  always  had  a special  place  in  her  heart  (Spu'us)  for 
Seattle.  Virginia  was  a true  mother,  sister,  aunt  and  yaya. 

Virginia  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Antoine  "Tony"  Joscum  and 
Adeline  Squeque  Finley;  great-grandmother,  Mary  Koltome  Finley 
(Sackwoman);  grandmother,  Mary  Louise  Koltome;  sisters,  Mary  Christine 
"Tina"  Joscum  of  Kansas,  Mary  Rose  Joscum  Funke  of  Charlo  and  Mary  Louise 
Joscum  Blue-sky  of  New  Mexico. 

Virginia  leaves  behind  to  cherish  her  memories,  her  children,  Charlie 
Moreno  and  Donna  Moreno,  both  of  Seattle  (Devonna,  Johnny  and  Jesus), 
Frankie  Moreno,  Angela  Moreno  and  Monica  Perez,  all  of  Los  Angeles, 
Gabrielle  "Gabi"  Hewankorn  (Brian,  Jerome,  Elizabeth  and  Isabel)  of  Pablo 
and  Marco  Houle  of  Missoula.  Virginia  is  also  survived  by  her  longtime 
companion,  "Tennessee"  of  her  home  in  Ronan;  brothers,  Alex  LaFontaine  of 
Missoula,  Joseph  Joscum  of  Great  Falls  and  Jim  Joscum  Cahoon  of  Charlo; 
sisters,  Ursala  Thomas  of  Missoula,  Judy  A.  Joscum-Roy  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  Melanie  Taylor  of  Mission;  as  well  a large  extended  family  and 
many  friends. 

The  wake  began  Tuesday  at  the  Longhouse.  The  rosary  will  be  held  at 
8 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  13,  at  the  Longhouse.  Wake  closing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Longhouse  and  be  followed  by  the  Mass  on  Thursday 
at  11  a.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  12,  2005 
Angel  Denny 

LODGE  POLE  - Angel  Lynn  Denny,  15,  whose  Indian  name  "Wiyaga  Ska"  means 
White  Feather,  died  in  a house  fire  on  Saturday,  April  9,  2005. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Medicine  Bear  Lodge 
in  Lodge  Pole.  A funeral  Mass  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Medicine 
Bear  Lodge  with  interment  in  the  Cliff  Family  Cemetery  at  Lodge  Pole. 

Angel  was  born  on  April  15,  1989,  at  Flavre  to  Bruce  L.  Sr.  and  Wanda 
(Cliff)  Denny.  She  was  currently  attending  the  Flays/Lodge  Pole  High  School, 
where  she  was  a junior.  Angel  enjoyed  powwow  dancing  with  her  family  and 
friends  and  singing  with  the  Flays/Lodge  Pole  drum  group.  She  was  an  avid 
basketball  player,  playing  guard  position  for  the  Lady  T-Birds  during  her 
sophomore  year.  She  was  a motivated  volleyball  player.  She  liked  hacky 
sack  with  her  cousins  and  friends.  Angel  began  powwow  dancing  at  a very 
young  age.  She  was  often  adorned  in  beautiful  capes  and  attire  designed  by 
her  artistic  father  with  beadwork  done  by  her  talented  mother.  She  was  a 
strong  believer  in  her  traditional  ways  and  religion.  Fler  past  times 
included:  going  to  Chief  Nosey  gym  playing  basketball,  listening  to  music, 
driving  around,  visiting  with  friends  on  the  phone,  chatting  over  the 
Internet  and  shopping.  Fler  goal  beyond  high  school  was  to  move  to  Billings 
to  attend  Montana  State  University-Billings,  where  her  sister  and  cousin 
attend.  Fler  favorite  saying  in  her  Nakota  language  was  "Nay  Chaun  Day  Diya 
U Sah"  meaning  carry  your  heart  high. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Bruce  L Denny  Sr.  and  Wanda  Doe  (Cliff) 
Denny  of  Lodge  Pole;  sisters,  Monique,  Anita  and  Shelby  of  the  family  home, 
and  Denny  of  Billings;  brothers,  Sam,  Bruce  Hr.,  and  special  nephew  Isaiah 
of  the  family  home;  great-grandmother.  Ruby  (Percy)  Plummage;  adopted 
grandparents,  Dohn  Sr.  (deceased)  and  Minerva  Allen,  Doreen  (Calvin)  Snell, 
all  of  Lodge  Pole;  godmother,  Leslie  "Dosie"  Cliff  of  Billings;  godfather, 
Craig  Shambo  of  Lodge  Pole;  aunts  and  uncles,  Lynn  (Barbara)  Cliff,  Cindy 
(Stacy)  Carrywater,  Terry  Sr.  (April)  Cliff,  Debra  (Craig)  Shambo  all  of 
Lodge  Pole,  Ricky  Sr.  (Sue)  Cliff  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Darrell  "Duggie" 
(Irene)  Denny,  Robert  (Louise)  Stump,  Ona  (Merlin  Sr.)  Yellowtail,  Betty 
Do  (Mark)  Spotted  Florse,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  Todd  (Verna)  Denny  of  Fort 
Belknap,  Iris  Buffalo  of  Pryor,  Ann  (George)  Buck  of  Billings,  Dune  Denny 
of  Deadwood,  S.D.;  great  uncles  and  aunts,  Albert  (Ramona)  Cliff  of  Benton 
City,  Wash.,  Virginia  (Rusty)  Furhman,  Dean  Campbell,  Walter  Blackbird, 
all  of  Fort  Belknap,  Violet  Wing,  Christine  (Gerald)  Main,  Peggy  Do  (Stu) 
Wing,  Flannah  (Yogi)  Wing,  all  of  Lodge  Pole,  Nadine  Westphal  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Delbert  (Angie)  Dackson  Sr.  of  White  Bear. 

Angel  was  preceded  in  death  by  maternal  grandparents,  Flenry  and  Vera 
(Dackson)  Cliff;  great-grandparents,  Thomas  Cliff  and  Olivia  (Brisbo) 

Flealy;  paternal  grandparents,  Louie  and  Angela  (Blackbird)  Denny;  great- 
grandparents,  Sam  and  Anne  (Sandy)  Denny,  George  and  Ella  (Cloud  Robe) 
Blackbird . 

Adams  Funeral  Flome  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Flavre  Daily  News. 

April  14,  2005 

Marian  Davidovics,  78 
Kotzebue 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Marian  Ann  Davidovics,  78,  died  April  12,  2005,  at  Mary 
Conrad  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today,  with  a service  at  3 p.m.,  at 
Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Tom  Lilly  will  officiate.  A memorial 
service  will  be  later  in  Kotzebue  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church. 

She  was  born  May  9,  1926,  the  daughter  of  Gordon  and  Leela  Mitchell,  in 
Noatak. 

She  enjoyed  ice  fishing,  cooking,  sewing,  traveling,  and  most  of  all, 
caring  for  her  children.  She  was  well  known  for  her  Native  arts  and  crafts. 


Mrs.  Davidovics  is  survived  by  her  children,  Sophie  Koeblin,  Frank 
Davidovics  Dr.,  Ted  Davidovics,  Dune  Hodges,  Paula  Anderson,  Mary  Swisher, 
Deanie  Young  and  Georgianna  Ahrens;  20  grandchildren;  eight  great- 
grandchildren; siblings,  Robert,  Tony  and  Rosie  Mitchell. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  53  years,  Frank  Davidovics 
Sr.;  sons.  Dames  and  Gerald;  daughter,  Leela  Davidovics;  and  siblings, 
Gordon  Mitchell,  Marie  Fields  and  Darold  Mitchell. 

Donations  can  be  made  to  St.  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church. 

April  16,  2005 

Richard  Dones  Sr.,  70 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Richard  A.  Dones  Sr.,  70,  died  April  9,  2005,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  surrounded  by  family  members,  the  Rev. 
Donathan  Wilson  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  from  noon  to  1 p.m.,  with  a service  at  1 p.m.,  Monday 
at  First  Native  Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Wilson  will  preside.  Richard 
Dones  Dr.,  Doey  Sheppard  Dr.,  Richard  Sheppard,  Peter  Frost  Dr.,  Tony 
Andrews  and  Roger  Perkins  will  serve  as  pallbearers.  Burial  with  military 
honors  will  be  at  3 p.m.  at  Fort  Richardson  National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Dones  was  born  March  12,  1935,  in  Hooper  Bay. 

He  lived  in  Hooper  Bay,  Mountain  Village,  Wrangell  and  Anchorage.  He 
worked  as  a cook  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital,  a dorm  aide  in  Wrangell,  a 
nurse's  aide  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  a kindergarten  teacher  at 
Denali  School,  and  a fisherman,  an  auto  mechanic  and  a rig  oiler  on  the 
pipeline.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  camping,  drawing,  berry  picking,  strumming 
his  guitar,  totem-pole  carving  and  playing  hockey  on  the  old  men's  team. 

He  was  a U.S.  Army  veteran. 

His  family  wrote:  "Richard  was  a very  outgoing  person.  He  called  himself 
a 'jack  of  all  trades.'  He  loved  fishing  and  hockey.  His  family  and 
friends  will  severely  miss  him." 

He  is  survived  by  his  stepmother,  Marion  Dones  of  Mountain  Village; 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Selma  and  Peter  Queenie  Sr.  of  Mountain 
Village;  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Peter  and  Mary  Dones  of  Emmonak; 
sister-in-law.  Flora  Strouts  and  family;  mother  of  his  children,  Katherine 
Dones  of  Anchorage;  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Margaret  and  Doey  Sr. 

Sheppard  of  Anchorage;  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Richard  Dr.  and  Charlene 
Dones  of  Anchorage;  son,  Deffrey  Dones  of  Arizona;  grandchildren,  Dayne, 
Angela,  Doey  Dr.  and  Richard  Sheppard,  and  Dawn  and  Branden  Dones,  all  of 
Anchorage;  great-grandchildren,  Delani,  Doseph,  Sabella  and  Dayanna  of 
Anchorage;  former  wife,  Arlene  MacCarver  of  Palmer;  other  family  members, 
Sandy  and  Henry;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Willie  Dones,  and  brother,  Robert 
Dones . 

Arrangements  are  with  Anchorage  Funeral  Home. 

Balasha  Zaukar,  88 
Speetmute 

Sleetmute  resident  Balasha  Zaukar,  88,  died  Dan.  26,  2005,  at  home  with 
her  family  at  her  side. 

A funeral  was  in  Sleetmute. 

She  was  born  Aug.  18,  1916,  in  Sleetmute. 

Mrs.  Zaukar  was  a member  of  Saint  Peter  & Paul  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
in  Sleetmute. 

She  married  Sinka  Zaukar  Sr.,  and  to  that  union  15  children  were  born. 
She  and  her  husband  also  adopted  a child. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Balasha  lived  a subsistence  lifestyle.  She  was  a 
source  of  strength  to  her  family.  She  was  an  excellent  cook.  She  used  to 
sew  moccasins,  fur  hats,  coats,  clothing,  quilts,  pillows  and  curtains  for 
her  family.  She  would  cut,  smoke,  can,  salt  and  freeze  fish  and  pick 
berries  to  make  jam,  jellies  and  more.  She  canned  wild  rhubarbs,  got  wild 
potatoes  and  made  moose  meat  jerky.  She  baked  breads,  pies,  cookies,  cakes 
and  desserts.  She  was  an  excellent  homemaker.  She  especially  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends.  She  liked  camping,  boat  riding. 


snowmachine  riding,  four-wheel  riding  and  car  and  truck  riding.  She  lived 
in  an  assisted  living  home  from  March  to  December  2004  in  Anchorage  with 
Remo  and  Lani  Bacley  and  family.  They  called  her  'Grandma'  like  she  was  a 
part  of  their  family." 

Mrs.  Zaukar  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Golga,  Evan  and 
Miska;  sisters,  Mary,  Annie  and  Alice;  husband,  Sinka  Zaukar  Sr.;  children 
Golga,  Zaukar,  Evan,  Agrutina,  Zaukar,  Evan,  Nicky,  Agrufina  and  Anna;  and 
grandchildren,  Wayne  Fredericks,  Racheal  Zaukar  Kvamme,  two  of  Sinka  Dr.'s 
sons,  and  one  of  Zaukar' s sons. 

Mrs.  Zaukar  is  survived  by  seven  children,  Natalie  Fredericks,  Sinka 
Zaukar  Dr.,  Antone  Zaukar,  Mary  Ellen  Dohnson,  Balasha  Thomason,  Bobby 
Zaukar,  and  Vernon  Zaukar  Sr.;  19  grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren; 
four  great-great-grandchildren;  brother,  Peter  Zaukar  Sr.;  and  many  nieces 
nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

April  13,  2005 

Wilfred  I.  Alexander 

Fort  Yukon  resident  Wilfred  Isaac  Alexander,  30,  departed  this  life  to 
be  with  the  Lord  on  April  11,  2005,  in  Fort  Yukon. 

Will  was  born  to  Chief  Adlai  and  Ellen  Alexander  on  Aug.  26,  1974,  in 
Fairbanks.  Fie  gave  his  heart  to  the  Lord  at  an  early  age  in  Sunday  school. 

Will  graduated  from  Fort  Yukon  FHigh  School  in  May  1993.  He  attended  and 
completed  training  in  building  maintenance  in  Seward.  He  also  was  a 
firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Will  had  a love  for  subsistence  fishing  and  hunting  and  enjoyed  boating 
on  the  Yukon  River  since  age  12.  He  loved  children,  especially  his  niece, 
Desslyn,  nephews.  Donah  and  Patrick  Alexander,  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Isaac  and  Demima  Fields  of 
Fort  Yukon;  uncles,  Michael  Fields  and  Howard  Doseph;  auntie,  Shirley 
Doseph;  grandpa,  Silas  Alexander  Sr.;  great-grandma,  Dulia;  and  his 
beloved  sister,  Patricia  "Sweet  Pie"  Alexander. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Adlai  and  Ellen  Alexander  and  brothers, 
Vincent  and  Deremiah  Alexander,  all  of  Fort  Yukon;  grandparents,  Charlotte 
and  Bill  Douthit  of  North  Pole;  great-aunt  the  Rev.  Ellen  Bruce  of  Old 
Crow,  Yukon  Territory,  Canada;  godparents,  Oliver  Alexander  of  Fairbanks 
and  Marilyn  Alexander  and  Dale  Carroll  of  Fort  Yukon;  aunts,  Bertha 
Underwood  of  Wasilla,  Alice  Fields  and  Deanne  Rivas  of  Anchorage,  Yvonne 
Dodds  of  South  Carolina,  Marilyn  Savage  of  Fairbanks,  Dixie  Alexander  and 
Dudy  Alexander  of  North  Pole,  Vera  Dames,  Clara  Doseph,  Linda  Fields, 

Delma  Fields,  Loree  Fields,  Kathy  Carroll  and  Audrey  Fields,  all  of  Fort 
Yukon;  uncles,  Isaac  Fields  of  Circle,  Day  Douthit  of  New  York,  Oliver 
Alexander  of  Fairbanks,  Brewster,  Chester,  Wilfred  and  Terry,  all  of  Fort 
Yukon  and  Harry,  Dimbo,  Silas  and  Rudy  Alexander,  of  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage;  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins;  and  many  good  friends, 
especially  Michele  Dodds  and  family  of  Copper  Center  and  Selina  Alexander 
of  North  Pole. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Fort  Yukon  Community 
Center.  Episcopal  priests,  the  Revs.  Ellen  Bruce,  Trimble  Gilbert  and 
David  Salmon  and  Pastor  Ronnie  Starr  of  Arctic  Circle  Baptist  Church  will 
officiate. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Lawrence,  Conrad  Petersen,  Dohn  Davis  Solomon, 
Paul  Solomon  III,  Wally  Solomon,  Dale  Carroll  and  Dacob  Savage.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Silas  Alexander,  Shawn  Bruce,  Tim  Fields  and  Robbie 
Solomon . 

A potlatch  will  be  held  following  the  service  at  the  community  center. 

The  Daily  News-Miner  prints  obituaries  as  a public  service.  There  is  no 
fee.  The  News-Miner  reserves  the  right  to  delay  printing  of  obituaries  or 
edit  for  space  or  content.  Obituaries  are  limited  to  500  words.  Please 
submit  type-written  obituaries  with  contact  phone  number  no  later  than  3 p 
m.  the  day  before  the  item  should  be  printed.  Obituaries  and  photos  may  be 
dropped  off  in  the  newsroom  at  200  N.  Cushman  St.,  mailed  to  Obituaries, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  P.0.  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707,  faxed  to 


452-7917  or  e-mailed  to  obituary@newsminer.com  . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

April  17,  2005 
Katherine  Molly  Williams 

luneau  resident  Katherine  Molly  Williams  died  April  3,  2005,  at  her  home 

She  was  born  May  8,  1948,  at  Bartlett  Hospital  to  Edmond  and  Irene  Brown 
of  Hoonah.  She  was  from  the  T'akdein  Clan  and  of  the  Ganax'a  Hit  Seagull 
House . 

She  enjoyed  Sealaska  Heritage  Celebrations,  Gold  Medal  Tournaments,  and 
visiting  with  family,  friends  and  community  members.  She  liked  fishing, 
nature  trail  hikes,  beading,  knitting,  cooking  traditional  foods  and  berry 
picking.  Her  family  says  they  will  miss  her  generous  heart  and  warm  smile. 

She  is  survived  by  her  life  partner,  Peter  A.  Castillo;  brothers  Jacob  N 
Pratt  of  Hoonah  and  Walter  Pratt  of  luneau;  sisters  Betty  Ramsey  of  Duneau 
Lucille  Okegawa  of  Anchorage,  and  Shirly  Doyle  of  Seattle;  cousin  Betsy 
lames  of  Hoonah;  nephews  Don  Wright  and  Lyle  lames  of  luneau;  and  nieces 
Waughnita,  Keira,  Owena,  Sheena  and  Bamby  of  luneau. 

Pallbearers  are  Don  Wright,  Daniel  Charles,  loe  Castillo  and  Lyle  lames. 

A celebration  of  her  life  and  a potlatch  will  be  from  1 to  7 p.m.,  April 
24,  at  Tlingit  and  Haida  Central  Council  Hall.  The  memorial  service  will 
be  held  at  1 p.m.,  April  29,  at  the  luneau  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
April  13,  2005 
Noel  loseph  Bernard 

BERNARD,  Noel  loseph  - 69,  We'Koqma'q,  First  Nation,  passed  away 
peacefully  at  home  on  Sunday,  April  10,  2005.  Born  in  Sydney, 

he  was  a son  of  the  late  Charles  and  Martha  (Isadore)  Bernard,  and  his 
late  stepfather  Michael  Wilmot.  Noel  was  a former  Chief  of  Whycocomagh 
Reserve,  a renowned  welder  and  a retired  RCMP  Constable.  He  was  a member 
of  Holy  Trinity  parish,  We'Koqma'q. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Patty  (Neil)  MacRury,  Pamela  (Brian) 
Toney,  Lindsay  Bernard,  Heather  Francis,  all  of  We'Koqma'q;  Florence 
Pierro,  Maine;  sons,  Christopher  Francis,  Wagmatcook;  Gerald,  Winston, 
Kevin,  Rodney,  all  of  We'Koqma'q;  Dale  (Sharon  Prosper),  Afton;  Barry 
(Eleanor),  Eskasoni;  sisters.  Pearl  Googoo,  Wanda  Phillips,  lanet  Gould, 
Elizabeth  Patles,  Beverly  Bernard,  all  of  We'Koqma'q;  brother,  Peter 
Wilmot,  We'Koqma'q;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  special  nephew  and 
caregiver,  Keith  Wilmot;  Godchildren,  Kari  Gould,  Linda  Gould,  Bernice 
Googoo,  Merle  Dulian;  24  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife,  the  former  Teresa  (Francis). 

Visitation  will  be  after  4 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  family  residence, 

8745  Hwy.  105,  We'Koqma'q.  Funeral  mass  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
April  16,  in  Holy  Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Bernie 
MacDonald  officiating.  Burial  in  the  parish  cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Dennis 
Haverstock  Funeral  home,  Whycocomagh. 

Words  of  comfort  may  be  forwarded  to  the  family  at:  www.haverstocks.com 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 

April  16,  2005 
Gladys  Blacksioux 

BLACKSIOUX  (NEE  NOKUSIS)  - Gladys  May  passed  away  peacefully  with  her 
family  at  her  side  on  Thursday,  April  14,  2005,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  2 children  in  infancy;  granddaughter,  Stacee; 
parents,  Alex  and  Maggie  Nokusis;  brothers,  Maurice,  Archie  and  George; 
sisters,  Marion  and  Mildred;  father  in  law,  lack  and  mother  in  law, 
Melanie. 


Gladys  will  be  lovingly  remembered  by  her  husband  of  47  years,  Louis; 
children,  Eugene  (Maxine),  Annette  (Dennis),  Judy  (Victor),  Lois  (Lloyd), 
Deano,  Huey  (Denita),  Ralph,  Millie  (George)  and  Charlene  (Dwayne); 
adopted  sons,  Percy  (Maxine)  and  Claude  (Marla);  31  grandchildren  and  13 
great  grandchildren;  brother,  Richard;  sisters,  Irene  and  Anne  (Bill)  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.,  Monday,  April  18,  2005  at  Piapot  Band 
Hall,  Piapot  First  Nation,  SK.  Roman  Catholic  and  Traditional  Funeral 
Services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  April  19,  2005  at  Piapot  Band 
Hall  with  Fr.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak  and  Elders  officiating  with  feast  to 
follow.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Blacksioux  Family  Cemetery,  Piapot  First 
Nation . 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements.  359-7776. 

April  18,  2005 

Rose  Tapowayponesick/Rabbitskin 

TAPOWAYPONESICK/RABBITSKIN  - On  Thursday,  April  14,  2005  Rose  Alma 
Tapowayponesick/Rabbitskin  (Papatewine  Pinesi),  Sakimay  First  Nation,  age 
66  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Community  Complex, 
Sakimay  First  Nation  on  Tuesday  April  19,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Rev. 

Clark  Stevenson  officiant  with  interment  in  Sakimay  Cemetery.  A wake  will 
be  held  in  the  Community  Complex,  Monday  at  4:00. 

Rose  was  predeceased  by  her  mother,  Gertie  Rabbitskin;  one  daughter 
Arlene  (Rabbitskin)  Goodwill  and  one  son  Virgil  Geddes  in  2003;  two  step 
children  Gilbert  Kequahtooway  and  Lana  Kequahtooway;  one  brother  Sam 
Bunnie. 

Rose  is  survived  by  her  husband  George  Kequahtooway,  Sakimay;  her 
adopted  mother  Emma  Penny;  her  children  Glenda  Tapowayponsesick,  Vancouver 
Melvin  (Karen),  Lethbridge,  Atla.,  Garry  ( Christine),  Prince  Albert, 

Tammy  (Patrick),  Sakimay,  Cameron  (Michelle),  Saskatoon;  Stepchildren: 
Wayne  Kequahtooway  (Debra),  Warren  Kequahtooway,  Alvin  Kequahtooway 
(Rosalie),  all  of  Sakimay,  Francine  Kequahtooway,  Calgary.  Special 
daughters  and  sons:  Gilberta  (Mike),  Calgary,  Jody,  Vancouver,  Kirby, 
Prince  Albert,  Darren  3r.  (Dawna),  Darnell,  Darby  and  Chris  all  of 
Sakimay;  her  grandchildren:  Shane,  Lonny,  Cheyanne,  Louisa  and  Cameron  3r; 
special  granddaughters,  Kaitlyn  and  Chantel;  Special  grandson  Delaney; 
four  great  grandchildren;  Brothers:  Gilbert  (Lynn),  Doug  and  Lloyd. 

Sister:  Doris  all  of  Sakimay:  Half  brother:  Hector  Bunnie;  Special  Friends 
Marieta  Sangwais  and  Beatrice  Laframboise  and  also  her  numerous  nieces, 
nephews  and  other  grandchildren . 

The  family  would  like  to  offer  a speical  thanks  you  to  all  the  nursing 
staff  at  the  Renal  Dialysis  Unit  and  6A  at  the  Regina  General  Hospital. 

The  family  requests  there  will  be  no  children  10  years  and  younger  after 
6:00  p.m.  for  the  wake. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

April  16,  2005 
Patricia  Monias 

PATRICIA  MONIAS  (Nee  Small  Face)  passed  away  peacefully  at  Lethbridge 
Regional  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  2005  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

Patsy  leaves  to  join  a special  family  that  included  parents  lack  Hind 
Bull  and  Augustine  Young  Pine,  brothers  and  sisters  Josie  Heavy  Runner, 
Allan  and  Morris  Hind  Bull,  Verdun  Chief  Moon,  Adrian  Small  Eyes,  Delores 
Crow  Spreads  His  Wings  and  her  mother  Elaine  Small  Face. 

Mourning  her  passing  are  her  children:  Frank  and  Peter  Small  Face, 
Corrine  Roszl,  Jennifer  Monahan  and  Emil  Monias;  her  grandchildren: 

Shannon  Roszl,  Kaylene  Small  Face,  Kai  and  Ariel  Water  Chief;  her 
siblings:  Claude,  Addison  (Irene)  and  Myra  Crow  Spreads  His  Wings,  Mary 
Ann  (Harvey)  Healy,  Sally  Weasel  Fat  and  Edward  Noade;  numerous  aunts. 


uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  matriarch  Rosie  Red  Crow. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  Friday,  April  15,  2005,  at  7:00  p.m.  at 
CHRISTENSEN  SALMON  FUNERAL  HOME,  327-10th  Street  South,  Lethbridge. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Saturday,  April  16,  2005  at  11:00  a.m. 
on  the  Blood  Reserve  at  KAINAI  GOSPEL  CHURCH  with  Pastor  Kelvin  Black 
Horse  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Christensen  Salman  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematorium,  Lethbridge,  329-1888. 

April  18,  2005 

Thomas  Big  Smike 

MR.  THOMAS  BIG  SMOKE  of  the  Piikani  Nation  passed  away  at  the  Pincher 
Creek  Hospital  on  Thursday,  April  14,  2005  at  the  age  of  105  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Cathy  Bonita  North  Peigan 

CATHY  BONITA  NORTH  PEIGAN  of  the  Piikani  Reserve  passed  away  at  the 
Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on  Thursday,  April  14,  2005  at  the  age  of  34 
years . 

Relatives  and  Friends  are  invited  to  a visitation  at  CORNERSTONE  FUNERAL 
HOME,  2800  Mayor  Magrath  Drive  South,  Lethbridge,  Alberta  on  Sunday,  April 
17,  2005  from  6:00  P.M.  till  9:00  P.M. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Stephanie  Peace  Maker  (Wadsworth)  "Sawkiiaakii" 

STEPHANIE  PAULETTE  PEACE  MAKER  (WADSWORTH)  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed 
away  suddenly  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  2005  at  the  age  of  37  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Cardston  on 
Sunday,  April  17,  2005  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Mervin 
Wolf  Leg  officiating. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Cardston 
on  Monday,  April  18,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Mervin  Wolf  Leg 
officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  30,  2005 

Hopi  kwiyamuyaw/windbreaks  moon 
Assiniboine  Tabehatawi/f rog  moon 
Passamaquoddy  Ponatom/spring  moon 
Abenaki  Sogalikas/sugar  maker  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information, Frostys  Amerindian  & NDNAIM  Lists: 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


In  the  year  since  the  Canada-Aboriginal  Peoples  Roundtable,  First 
Nations  have  been  actively  engaged  in  crafting  our  own  plans  and 
initiatives  that  will  strengthen  our  citizens,  communities  and  nations, 
build  our  economies  and  move  us  towards  real  self-determination..." 

_ Phil  Fontaine,  AFN  National  Chief 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


There  is  hope  that  understanding  can  be  reached  between  the  dominant 
society  and  Indian  country  - not  at  the  national  level,  that  appears  to 
be  lies,  lies  and  more  damn  lies  as  long  as  Norton  heads  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  Bush  is  in  the  White  House.  The  hope  exists  in  a 
few  of  State  Governors. 

Bill  Richardson  has  signed  seventeen  (17)  Indian  bills  into  law  in  New 
Mexico,  most  recognizing  or  strengthening  the  sovereignty  of  Native 
Nations  residing  in  that  state.  Rather  than  the  "English  Only"  paranoia 
that  has  possessed  neighboring  Arizona,  New  Mexico  remains  bilingual  by 
law. 

Week  before  last  severl  stories  ran  focusing  on  the  "literal"  open  door 
policy  to  Indians  in  Montana  by  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer.  He  has  openly 
reached  out  to  include  the  seven  Tribal  Nations  with  reservations  in 
Montana,  from  symbolically  flying  their  flags  next  to  the  state  flag  in 
the  rotunda  to  seeking  tribal  input  and  including  native  people  in  his 
staff.  He  isn't  kissing  up  to  the  administration  in  DC,  either.  At  the 
annual  state  governors'  meeting  at  the  White  House,  where  Mr.  Schweitzer 
upbraided  both  President  Bush  and  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Mike 
Leavitt.  He  likened  the  president  to  a bad  cattle  auctioneer  and  Mr. 
Leavitt  to  a cowpoke  "riding  for  the  brand." 

Last  week  Governor  Christine  Gregoire  of  Washington  State  noted  before  a 
symposium  at  Evergreen  State  College  that  treaties  with  tribes  aren't 
special  rights,  they  were  part  of  the  original  deal  in  return  for  ceded 
land . 


"This  is  about  respect,  and  living  by  the  obligations  in  the  treaties. 
Gregoire  told  a crowd  of  about  300,  including  tribal  members  from  an 
estimated  56  nations,  that  she  would  like  to  see  the  state's  partnership 
with  the  tribes  go  beyond  co-management  of  fisheries  and  gambling 
compacts,  to  partnerships  in  education  and  health  care.  Her  idea  brought 
much  applause. 

Tribal  leaders  also  took  heart  from  two  bills  Gregoire  is  expected  to 
sign,  one  requiring  lawyers  to  show  proficiency  in  Indian  law  to  pass 
the  bar  exam  in  the  state  and  another  encouraging  public  schools  to 
teach  the  history  of  tribes  in  their  area. 


Three  Governors  are  but  a start,  but  they  set  strong  examples  others  will 
be  watching.  I am  sure  there  are  others  who  are  similarity  enlightened. 

We  need  to  make  sure  they  know  they  are  very  much  appreciated.  We  also 
need  to  support  them  in  every  way  we  can.  Movements  start  with  small 
ripples  that  move  out.  These  three  actually  represent  significant  ripples, 
and  with  our  help  can  initiate  true  government-to-government  relations  with 
their  tribal  neighbors. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Supreme  Court  refuses  Bush  appeal  of  trust  case 
April  19,  2005 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  rejected  another  attempt  by  the  Bush 
administration  to  limit  the  federal  government's  trust  responsibilities. 

Without  comment,  the  justices  denied  an  appeal  involving  two  Wyoming 
tribes  whose  trust  assets  have  been  mismanaged  by  the  Interior  Department. 
The  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe  and  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  have  won  key 
rulings  in  a long-running  case  over  oil,  gas,  sand  and  gravel  resources  on 
the  Wind  River  Reservation. 

The  Bush  administration  sought  to  overturn  those  rulings,  claiming  that 
they  would  pave  the  way  for  billions  of  dollars  in  lawsuits  by  tribal 
governments  and  individual  Indians.  "Both  the  number  and  the  potential 
dollar  value  of  possible  breach-of-trust  claims  against  the  United  States 
are  enormous,"  Department  of  Dustice  attorneys  wrote  in  a court  brief. 

Three  years  ago,  the  administration  made  a similar  argument  in  two 
tribal  trust  cases  that  went  before  the  high  court.  The  justices  ruled  for 
one  tribe  and  went  against  another  but,  in  both  instances,  they  refused  to 
limit  the  federal  government's  fiduciary  obligations  to  Indian 
beneficiaries . 

In  the  years  following,  tribes  and  individual  Indians  have  won  a series 
of  rulings  in  the  federal  courts.  In  addition  to  the  Wyoming  tribes,  the 
Osage  Nation  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  have  relied  on  the 
Supreme  Court  precedents  to  press  an  accounting  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
trust  funds. 

The  administration's  appeal  threatened  these  victories  because  it 
challenged  a Congressional  rider  that  gives  Indian  beneficiaries  more  time 
to  file  lawsuits.  The  provision,  first  placed  in  the  Interior  Department's 
appropriations  bill  in  1990,  lifts  the  standard  six-year  statute  of 
limitations  for  trust  accounting  cases. 


The  rider  has  been  included  in  every  appropriations  bill  since  and  it 
was  the  subject  of  a separate  measure  sponsored  by  former  Sen.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado) . "It  is  about  avoiding  litigation  which  I 
think  is  in  everyone's  interest/'  Campbell  said  at  a February  2002  hearing 
The  bill  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  a month  later. 

Key  members  of  Congress  have  continued  to  press  the  government  and 
Indian  Country  to  resolve  trust  management  issues.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R- 
Arizona),  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said  he 
will  give  everyone  "one  good  shot"  this  session  to  work  out  a potential 
solution . 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Inter-Tribal  Trust 
Monitoring  Association  have  since  started  a workgroup  to  draft  legislation 
to  present  to  Congress.  The  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cobell  plaintiffs,  is  involved  in  the  talks. 

The  effort  proceeds  as  the  White  Flouse  and  the  Interior  Department  have 
refused  to  yield  on  a key  issue  in  the  debate  --  how  far  in  history  an 
accounting  of  trust  funds  should  go.  In  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
government  attorneys  sought  a ruling  to  endorse  their  limited  view  of  the 
costly  project. 

Meanwhile,  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  has  asked  for  a substantial 
increase  in  resources  to  fight  tribal  trust  lawsuits.  In  testimony  to 
Congress  in  March,  he  requested  $7.4  million  and  18  positions,  a figure 
that  doesn't  include  the  amount  being  used  to  battle  the  Cobell  case. 

"The  United  States'  potential  exposure  in  these  cases  is  more  than  $200 
billion,"  Gonzales  said.  "Adequate  resources  are  necessary  to  limit 
exposure  and  establish  proper  precedent  for  the  United  States." 

In  the  Wind  River  case,  the  tribes  have  settled  claims  related  to  oil 
and  gas  mismanagement  for  $12  million  and  claims  related  to  sand  and 
gravel  mismanagement  for  $2  million.  Other  parts  of  the  case  are  still 
pending. 

The  tribes  also  filed  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  was  rejected 
yesterday.  They  wanted  a ruling  to  determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
the  best  price  for  their  sand  and  gravel  assets.  The  lower  court  ruled 
they  had  no  claim  on  this  point. 
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Lamberth  holds  hearing  on  Indian  trust  security 
April  21,  2005 

The  federal  judge  handling  the  Indian  trust  fund  case  moved  forward  with 
his  oversight  of  the  Interior  Department's  computer  systems  on  Wednesday 
in  light  of  new  reports  of  vulnerabilities. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  held  a two-hour  hearing  in  Washington 
D.C.,  on  the  state  of  information  technology  at  the  department.  It  was  his 
first  foray  into  the  subject  since  a federal  appeals  court  last  December 
lifted  an  order  that  disconnected  the  department's  computer  systems  from 
the  Internet. 

In  recent  testimony  to  Congress,  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason 
characterized  the  decision  as  one  of  the  Bush  administration's  "victories" 
in  the  long-running  Cobell  v.  Norton  case.  But  information  technology  woes 
continue  to  plague  the  department,  with  an  internal  report  forcing  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  shut  down  its  website  due  to  the  "poor  state 
of  network  security." 

Lamberth  said  he  was  willing  to  hold  an  evidentiary  hearing  and  call 
witnesses  - potentially  including  Cason  - to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  appeals  court  cited  the  lack  of  such  a hearing  when  it  lifted 


the  shutdown  order. 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  the  Cobell  plaintiffs,  said  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  trial  on  the  issue  "next  week."  He  told  the  court  that  that 
billions  in  individual  Indian  trust  funds  are  at  risk  to  computer  hackers 
unless  the  relevant  computer  systems  are  removed  from  the  Internet  and 
turned  off. 

"The  consequences  are  terrible,"  Gingold  said.  "You  can  transfer 
property,  you  can  transfer  money,  you  can  order  checks"  without  being 
detected,  he  said. 

Glenn  Gillette,  a Department  of  Justice  attorney,  didn't  immediately 
object  to  holding  of  the  evidentiary  hearing.  But  he  suggested  it  should 
be  delayed  until  both  sides  can  collect  more  evidence  to  determine  whether 
the  computer  systems  are  secure. 

"Clearly,  the  individual  Indian  trust  data  today  is  more  secure  than  it 
has  been,"  Gillette  told  the  court.  He  said  the  department  has  spent  $100 
million  over  the  past  three  years  to  install  firewalls,  redesign  the 
network  and  take  other  measures  to  beef  up  the  systems. 

Lamberth  indicated  he  welcomed  some  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made, 
including  the  department's  decision  to  conduct  "penetration"  tests  to 
identify  security  gaps.  "It's  exactly  what  I was  asking  to  be  done"  in 
ordering  the  shutdown  that  was  lifted  by  the  appeals  court,  he  said. 

But  he  voiced  concerns  about  Interior's  continued  management  of  the 
Indian  trust.  In  fighting  the  Internet  shutdown,  the  department  complained 
that  its  day-to-day  operations  were  harmed,  a situation  that  could  be 
avoided  if  trust  and  non-trust  data  were  separated. 

"Why  doesn't  Interior  keep  the  trust  data  in  a separate  system?" 

Lamberth  asked.  "Why  do  they  want  to  keep  the  data  intermingled?" 

Gillette  said  the  department's  long-term  goal  was  to  keep  the  data 
separate  but  he  didn't  know  when  that  would  be  accomplished.  Currently,  if 
all  of  the  systems  are  shut  down,  "You  have  almost  no  ability  to  do  any 
work,"  he  told  the  court. 

Lamberth  also  said  he  had  problems  with  the  department's  proposal  to 
keep  secret  the  internal  report  that  prompted  the  BLM  shutdown.  "I  don't 
think  it's  fair  to  the  public,"  he  told  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's 
defense  team,  who  have  not  provided  the  entire  report  to  the  court  or  to 
the  Cobell  plaintiffs  but  provided  a key  detail  in  a filing. 

On  April  6,  the  Inspector  General  at  Interior  issued  a report  that 
outlined  the  results  of  a penetration  test  at  an  unknown  agency.  "Given 
the  poor  state  of  network  security  at  [agency]  and  the  weak  access 
controls  we  encountered  on  many  systems,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  could 
have  easily  compromised  the  confidentiality,  integrity,  and  availability 
of  the  identified  Indian  Trust  data  residing  on  those  systems,"  the 
document  stated,  according  to  the  filing. 

Two  days  later,  Norton's  attorneys  asked  the  court  to  seal  the  IG  report 
but  Lamberth  said  their  proposed  order  was  "overbroad"  and  would  prevent 
its  release  in  its  entirety.  "I'm  not  going  to  buy  an  argument  like  that," 
he  said  before  asking  the  lawyers  to  draft  language  that  would  identify 
which  parts  of  the  report  might  be  redacted  and  under  what  standard. 

In  their  filings,  Norton's  attorneys  refused  to  discuss  further  details 
of  the  security  vulnerabilities.  But  shortly  afterward,  two  computer- 
related  publications  reported  that  the  BLM  was  the  agency  at  issue. 

Gillette  yesterday  did  offer  additional  information  when  pressed  by  the 
court.  He  said  the  penetration  test  found  problems  with  a BLM  e-mail 
server  and  "other  associated  servers"  that  he  didn't  identify.  He  said  the 
systems  failed  due  to  a lack  of  "adequate  encryption  and  password 
protection . " 

"This  penetration  test  was  run  under  a program  initiated  by  Interior," 
he  told  Lamberth.  "This  testing  is  well  beyond  the  normal  standard  done 
for  [similar]  systems." 

The  contractors  hired  by  the  IG  were  able  to  exploit  the  vulnerabilities 
and  "get  into  BLM  systems,"  Gillette  acknowledged.  "These  folks  were  good, 
he  said,  suggesting  that  an  ordinary  hacker  would  not  be  able  to 
compromise  the  network. 

The  IG  has  issued  similar  penetration  test  reports  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Trustee  and  Office  of  Hearings  and 


Appeals,  and  issued  another  one  for  the  National  Business  Center  in  Denver 
just  two  days  ago,  Gillette  said.  Similar  tests  are  underway  for  the 
Minerals  Management  System,  which  handles  $6  billion  in  Indian  and  other 
royalties  a year. 

Information  technology  surfaced  as  an  issue  in  November  2001  when  the 
former  special  master  in  the  case  hired  a computer  security  firm  that  was 
able  to  break  into  the  Indian  trust  systems  easily.  The  discovery  led  to 
the  first  Internet  shutdown  a month  later. 

Since  then,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  department's  computer 
systems  are  back  online.  The  only  major  exception  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

The  Bush  administration,  however,  has  continued  to  dispute  whether 
Lamberth  has  the  authority  to  oversee  the  computer  systems.  The  D.C. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  lifted  the  most  recent  shutdown  order  but 
supported  Lamberth  and  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  on  this  point. 

"It  is  indisputable  that  the  Secretary  has  current  and  prospective  trust 
management  duties  that  necessitate  maintaining  secure  IT  systems  in  order 
to  render  accurate  accountings  now  and  in  the  future,"  the  court  said. 
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Indians  not  being  told  truth 
By  Elouise  Cobell 
April  22,  2005 

The  way  Ross  Swimmer,  the  Interior  Department's  special  trustee,  is 
talking  these  days  you'd  think  there  really  wasn't  any  reason  for  Indians 
to  be  upset  over  the  thousands  of  individual  Indian  trust  accounts  the 
Oklahoman  is  supposed  to  be  overseeing. 

After  years  of  attempting  to  find  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
missing.  Swimmer  told  a group  of  reporters  recently  that  his  department 
hasn't  been  able  to  find  any  serious  problems  with  the  accounts  it  has 
been  checking.  There  may  be  some  missing  money,  he  conceded. 

But  Swimmer  insisted  that  any  losses  are  perhaps  in  the  millions  --  not 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  plaintiffs  in  a nine-year-old  lawsuit  against 
the  federal  government  have  been  suggesting. 

What  Swimmer  isn't  telling  his  listeners  is  that  his  department  has  only 
begun  to  check  the  records.  And  the  records  it  is  still  checking  are  those 
from  the  most  recent  years  --  1985  forward,  the  so-called  "electronic  era" 
of  trust  records.  Even  there,  the  "accounting"  is  laughable  --  they  don't 
review  the  over  95  percent  of  "unrecorded"  transactions  and  presume  that 
unverified  transactions  are  correct. 

But  as  Swimmer  well  knows,  the  government's  trust  records  date  from  1887. 
Study  after  study  by  the  government  has  documented  that  massive  amounts  of 
documents  are  missing  from  the  Interior  Department's  files. 

So  how  can  Swimmer,  or  any  Interior  official,  truthfully  say  they're 
verifying  that  the  trust  records  are  in  good  shape?  That  every  thing 
indicates  most  Indians  were  being  properly  paid?  As  the  former  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Swimmer  knows  firsthand  how  bad  the  trust 
records  are.  When  he  was  head  of  the  BIA  in  the  Reagan  administration,  it 
was  so  fouled  up  that  he  tried  to  convince  Congress  to  turn  the  entire 
trust  operation  over  to  commercial  banks. 

Congress  heeded  the  warning  of  Indian  tribes  and  issued  a resounding 
"no"  to  that  idea.  First,  fix  the  records,  the  lawmakers  said.  That's  the 
part  of  the  problem  Swimmer  would  just  as  soon  Congress  forget.  He  can't 
fix  documents  he  can't  find.  Investigators  have  documented  that  massive 


numbers  of  the  records  are  missing.  Destroyed.  Lost. 

Years  after  our  lawsuit  was  filed,  someone  discovered  a barn  filled  with 
discarded  and  missing  trust  records  in  Anadarko.  These  records  were  being 
watched  only  by  the  rats  in  that  leaky  building.  Interior  officials 
testified  that  when  the  barn  filled  up,  they  just  tossed  out  the  oldest 
records  and  stacked  in  newer  ones. 

As  for  the  leases  of  Indian  lands  that  were  supposed  to  be  the  sources 
of  trust  account  funds,  thousands  of  those  leases  were  never  recorded.  So 
how  can  the  trust  records  be  accurate?  They  can't. 

That  makes  all  the  statements  from  Swimmer  and  others  at  Interior  that 
everything  is  fine  with  the  records  a bald-faced  lie. 

What  they  want  you  to  think  is  that  they  can  paint  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  trust  accounts  by  relying  on  the  tiny  percentage  of  the  total 
records  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  That's  like  saying  you  can  tell 
the  entire  story  of  America  by  beginning  with  the  Jamestown  settlement  in 
1607.  All  you  have  to  do  is  forget  about  the  Indians  - the  first  Americans 

But  forgetting  about  Indians  is  what  Interior  has  been  doing  since  1887. 
That's  when  it  was  supposed  to  create  trust  accounts  for  individual 
Indians.  It  never  did  the  job  right  then  and  just  saying  that  its  current 
records  are  accurate  won't  cut  it.  It's  time  to  tell  Swimmer  and  his 
friends  at  Interior,  no,  we  won't  forget  about  the  Indians  this  time. 

A member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Nation,  Elouise  Cobell  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  a class-action  lawsuit  that  is  seeking  to  correct  the 
government's  accounting  abuses  in  thousands  of  individual  Indian  money 
accounts  held  in  trust  for  the  nation's  Indians  by  the  Interior  Department 
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Tribes  win  case  against  government 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
with  wire  reports 
April  19,  2005 

LANDER  - Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  tribes  could  realize  about  $6.5 
million  in  federal  payments  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
declined  to  consider  the  government's  appeal  of  a lower-court  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  tribes. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Bush  administration  argued  the  Northern  Arapaho 
and  Eastern  Shoshone  tribes  waited  too  long  to  sue  the  Interior  Department 
over  federal  management  of  minerals  on  the  reservation  dating  back  nearly 
60  years. 

Without  comment,  justices  let  stand  the  lower-court  ruling  that  allowed 
most  of  the  claims  by  the  Wyoming  tribes.  The  tribes  allege  the  federal 
government  mismanaged  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  royalties  from  1946  to 
1973. 

An  attorney  for  the  tribes,  speaking  on  condition  of  anonymity, 
estimated  an  ultimate  payment  of  $6.5  million  to  the  tribes  from  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  reopen  the  case,  the  tribal  attorney 
said,  secures  a $12  million  payment  received  last  year,  as  well  as 
additional  interest,  at  a rate  yet  to  be  determined. 

"My  general  estimate  is  that  the  tribes  will  see  a payment  of  $6  million 
by  settlement  or  negotiation,  within  the  next  six  months,"  the  attorney 
said . 

The  $6  million  anticipated  payment  arises  from  an  accounting  of  oil  and 
gas  royalties  owed  the  tribes,  but  not  enforced  by  the  federal  government. 


from  1973  to  2000,  he  said. 

In  addition,  and  as  a separate  issue,  the  Supreme  Court's  denial  of  the 
federal  appeal  sets  the  stage  for  an  additional  $550,000  payment  to  the 
tribes,  based  on  an  earlier  settlement  about  sand  and  gravel  royalties,  he 
said . 

The  attorney  readily  acknowledged  that  compared  to  a potential  federal 
liability  of  $200  billion  in  a class-action  trust  management  lawsuit 
(Cobell  v.  Norton),  this  victory  for  the  Wind  River  tribes  is  relatively 
minor . 

"It  is  good  for  the  tribes,"  he  said,  but  was  uncertain  whether  it  will 
have  any  implications  for  the  larger  lawsuit,  potentially  affecting  500, 
000  American  Indians. 

Background 

Ordinarily,  fraud  claims  have  a six-year  time  limit  for  filing  suit.  But 
a federal  statute  allows  the  tribes  to  postpone  that  deadline  if  the 
government  hasn't  provided  an  accounting  of  the  trust  funds  set  up  on 
their  behalf.  The  Interior  Department  has  not  done  that  yet. 

At  issue  was  the  scope  of  the  federal  law  allowing  the  delayed  claims  if 
they  concern  "losses  to  or  mismanagement  of  trust  funds." 

The  tribes  argued  that  should  include  alleged  mismanagement  of  natural 
resources,  such  as  failure  to  negotiate  adequate  prices  for  sand  and 
gravel  leases,  that  they  say  devalued  their  trust  fund.  The  government 
disagreed  and  argued  they  should  be  limited  to  mismanagement  of  funds 
actually  contained  in  the  trust  accounts. 

In  a ruling  last  year,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
staked  a middle  ground.  It  allowed  claims  involving  the  actual  trust  funds 
as  well  as  alleged  losses  due  to  the  government's  failure  to  collect 
payments  under  sand  and  gravel  payments.  But  it  rejected  the  tribes' 
claims  of  losses  due  to  inadequate  negotiation  of  lease  prices. 

The  Justice  Department  had  urged  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  appeal, 
arguing  that  the  lower  ruling  "will  revive  long-moribund  claims  and 
substantially  increase  the  potential  liability  and  litigation  burdens  of 
the  United  States." 

In  1887,  Congress  created  a trust  fund  for  Indians  managed  by  the 
government . 
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Apology  resolution  back  before  the  Senate 

NCAI's  Hall  praises  Brownback  for  sponsoring  it 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

April  20,  2005 

A few  words  can  go  along  way-and  the  head  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  is  praising  a Kansas  Republican  for  reintroducing  the 
United  States  Apology  Resolution. 

Senator  Sam  Brownback  (R-KS)  put  the  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
joined  by  Senators  Byron  Dorgan  (D-ND)  and  Christopher  Dodd  (D-CT).  The 
language  is  the  same  resolution  that  passed  the  out  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  last  year  and  specifically  addresses  the  Trail 
of  Tears,  the  Long  Walk,  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre,  Assimilation  and 
Termination  policies  and  asks  President  Bush  to  "bring  healing  to  this 
land"  by  acknowledging  the  government's  offensive  history. 

"Once  again  I want  to  let  everyone  in  America  know  that  Indian  Country 


has  a friend  and  advocate  in  Senator  Sam  Brownback,"  said  NCAI  President 
Tex  Hall.  "It  has  been  his  vision  to  push  Congress  to  begin  taking  the 
steps  to  right  the  wrongs  committed  against  our  people  and  nations  in  the 
past  centuries.  I want  to  also  praise  Senators  Byron  Dorgan  and 
Christopher  Dodd  for  stepping  in  and  joining  this  fight.  This  is  a great 
moment  and  while  the  Senate  Resolution  does  not  come  with  compensation,  it 
is  a meaningful  start  for  fixing  what  is  wrong.  The  fact  that  Congress  is 
even  considering  an  official  policy  to  Indian  Country  is  a testament  to 
our  growing  political  strength." 

The  apology  generated  controversy  when  Brownback  first  introduced  it 
last  year.  At  the  time  it  was  co-sponsored  by  Hawaii  Democrat  Daniel 
Inouye  Colorado  Republican  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell. 

"It  is  the  right  first  step,"  NCAI  Treasurer  Ron  Allen  said  at  the  time. 
"However,  we  have  a long  way  to  go.  Indian  people  are  still  being  left 
behind  in  this  country." 

Chickasaw  Nation  Lt.  Governor  Jefferson  Keel  said  that  until  monetary 
issues  are  addressed,  a resolution  is  simply  "words  on  paper." 

"This  resolution  recognizes  and  honors  the  importance  of  Native 
Americans  to  this  land  and  to  our  nation  - in  the  past  and  today  - and 
offers  an  official  apology  to  the  Native  peoples  for  the  poor  and  painful 
past  choices  our  government  sometimes  made  to  disregard  its  solemn  word," 
Brownback  said.  "This  is  a resolution  of  apology  and  a resolution  of 
reconciliation.  It  is  a first  step  toward  healing  the  wounds  that  have 
divided  us  for  so  long  - a potential  foundation  for  a new  era  of  positive 
relations  between  Tribal  governments  and  the  federal  government.  It  is 
past  time  for  us  to  heal  our  land  of  division,  and  bring  us  together  as 
one  people." 
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How  tribes  regained  self-rule,  homelands 
*By  Charles  Wilkinson* 

March  27,  2005 

When  Ronnie  Lupe  became  chairman  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  it 
was  hardly  an  auspicious  time.  The  year  was  1966  and  his  eastern  Arizona 
tribe,  like  all  the  others,  had  hit  rock  bottom. 

Indians  faced  the  deepest  poverty  in  the  country.  Infant  mortality  was 
high  and  adult  life  expectancy  low.  Few  had  attended  college,  much  less 
graduated . 

Despite  treaties  recognizing  tribal  authority,  outside  interests  ran  the 
reservations.  Peabody  Coal  strip-mined  sacred  Black  Mesa  in  northeastern 
Arizona  through  unfair  leases  with  the  Hopis  and  Navajos.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  trashed  Apache  and  other  tribal  forests  with  high-yield, 
unsustainable  logging. 

Lupe  passionately  believed  in  Apache  self-determination.  "I  am  an 
Apache,"  he  said.  "I  look  at  the  world  differently.  The  way  I do  things, 
the  things  I believe,  the  choices  I make  are  all  because  I am  an  Apache." 

Yet  the  proud  Apaches  had  no  say  on  their  high-country  homeland.  "We 
couldn't  even  open  our  mail,"  Lupe  recalls.  "It  all  went  straight  into 
the  BIA's  hands."  The  words  of  Chief  Justice  3ohn  Marshall,  who 
described  Indian  tribes  as  nations,  had  turned  to  dust. 

Against  all  odds,  tribal  leaders  came  together,  decided  to  fight  back 
and  succeeded.  In  a historic  revival  that  can  be  compared  to  the  civil 
rights,  environmental  and  women's  movements,  Indian  tribes  took  back 
their  reservations. 


Leaders  such  as  Lupe  and  Peterson  Zah  of  the  Navajos  planned 
congressional  initiatives  and  litigation  offensives.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  treaties.  Congress  supported  tribal  self-determination.  It 
also  affirmed  Tribal  Court  jurisdiction  over  adoptions.  Before  that,  25 
percent  to  35  percent  of  all  Indian  children  had  been  adopted  into 
non-Indian  homes. 

Tribal  leaders  took  those  national  laws  and  put  them  to  work  in  Indian 
country,  making  tribes  into  full-service  governments.  In  the  1960s,  the 
Apache,  like  other  tribes,  had  only  a handful  of  employees.  Today,  about 
70  tribes  each  have  300  or  more  employees,  excluding  gaming  operations. 

Natural  resources  are  a priority.  Tribes  have  large  and  expert 
environmental  agencies.  Since  the  1960s,  they  have  added  7.5  million 
acres,  an  area  1 1/2  times  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  tribal  land 
base.  Tribal  institutions  have  earned  respect.  On  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Reservation  in  southern  Arizona,  cases  are  heard  in  a new  justice 
complex  with  five  courtrooms  and  many  counselors  specialize  in  juvenile 
justice.  The  Navajo  courts,  using  traditional  "peacemaking"  practices, 
are  national  leaders  in  dispute  resolution.  Tribes  operate  34  tribal 
colleges  and  more  than  100  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  be  sure,  much  still  must  be  done.  Poverty  rates,  although 
dramatically  reduced,  remain  high.  Health  problems,  notably  diabetes, 
still  stalk  Indian  country.  Gaming  has  been  a positive  force  because 
most  proceeds  go  to  tribal  programs,  the  best  way  to  meet  Indian  needs. 

Tribal  leaders  have  had  a long  struggle  to  make  tribal  sovereignty  a 
reality.  When  he  first  came  to  office,  Lupe  was  determined  to  bring  the 
Apache's  magnificent  ponderosa  forest  under  tribal  management.  It  took 
20  years  to  wrench  control  from  the  BIA,  but  now  trees  are  harvested  by 
the  tribe  on  a conservative,  sustained-yield  basis.  Instead  of  going  off 
the  reservation  for  processing,  logs  are  milled  at  the  tribal  mill  by 
tribal  employees. 

Another  Apache  forestland  decision  is  noteworthy.  The  tribe's  sacred 
peak  is  Dzil  Ligai  Si 'an  (Mount  Baldy,  in  English).  The  tribe  has  closed 
the  entire  western  slope  to  non-members.  Even  tribal  members  must  obtain 
a permit  to  enter. 

Perhaps  this  sacred  area  and  the  Apache  timber  mill  together  stand  as 
fit  testament  to  the  tribes'  determination  to  govern  their  homelands  on 
their  own  terms,  to  make  them  places  of  both  jobs  and  culture,  places  of 
both  modernity  and  tradition. 

^Charles  Wilkinson  is  a distinguished  university  professor  and  Moses 
Lasky  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  author  of 
"Blood  Struggle:  The  Rise  of  Modern  Indian  Nations"  (W.W.  Norton). 
Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com. 
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High  court  ruling  also  helps  tribes 
By  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  / The  Citizen 
April  24,  2005 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  March  29  decision  in  the  city  of  Sherrill  vs. 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  case  is  being  celebrated  as  a major  - and  rare  - 
victory  for  non-Indian  property  owners. 

The  case  blocked  tribes  from  buying  land  within  their  New  York  land 
claim  area  in  order  to  return  the  property  to  sovereign  status,  a decision 
that  cleared  the  way  for  municipalities  to  begin  collecting  taxes  and 
enforcing  local  laws. 

But  the  high  court's  22-page  ruling  has  also  bolstered  some  of  the 


tribes'  legal  positions,  and  they  are  now  using  the  decision  to  guide 
strategy. 

Some  Indian  law  experts  are  saying  the  Sherrill  ruling  affirms  the 
validity  of  the  land  claims  by  the  Oneidas  and  the  other  New  York-based 
tribes . 

In  fact,  Rob  Porter,  a former  attorney  general  with  the  Seneca  Nation 
and  the  director  of  the  Syracuse  University's  law  school's  Center  for 
Indigenous  Law,  Governance  and  Citizenship,  said  the  Sherrill  case  even 
gave  added  credence  to  the  land  claims.  Porter  spoke  during  a conference 
held  last  week  for  journalists  about  the  Indian  law  field. 

The  Sherrill  case  didn't  address  the  validity  of  the  non-intercourse 
claims,  said  Bridget  Garcia,  an  attorney  with  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Office  of  Solicitor,  who  also  spoke  at  the  same  conference.  Many  of  the 
New  York  land  claims  are  legally  based  on  treaties  negotiated  by  the  state 
in  violation  of  the  federal  1790  Non-Intercourse  Act,  which  required 
Congressional  approval  of  all  new  Indian  treaties. 

Both  the  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  recently  filed  briefs  with  the  U.S.  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
arguing  the  Sherrill  case  supports  their  cross-appeal  of  the  2001  $247.9 
billion  judgment  award  in  the  claim. 

The  2nd  Circuit  is  now  hearing  appeals  on  the  2001  jury  trial  decision 
finding  in  favor  of  the  tribes  that  the  state  illegally  obtained  64,000  of 
the  tribes'  historic  territory.  The  state  appealed  the  decision  seeking  a 
smaller  judgment,  and  the  tribes  cross-appealed  the  decision  seeking  $1.7 
billion  in  damages. 

The  tribes  were  asked  to  indicate  how  they  thought  the  Sherrill  case 
would  affect  their  claim.  The  case  over  the  land  area  cup  -ping  Cayuga 
Lake  in  both  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  has  been  stayed  pending  the 
Sherrill  decision. 

Daniel  French,  an  attorney  for  Clint  Halftown,  the  Cayuga  Nations' 
current  federal  representative,  also  said  the  Sherrill  case  "didn't 
disturb  the  fact  that  the  lands  were  illegally  purchased  by  the  state  .... 
(the  Cayugas  are)  still  entitled  for  damages  for  lands  illegally 
purchased . " 

William  Dorr,  the  attorney  representing  Cayuga  County  in  the  land  claim, 
did  not  respond  to  requests  for  an  interview. 

Another  attorney  in  the  Indian  law  field  said  the  language  of  the 
Sherrill  decision  didn't  disrupt  the  tribes'  right  to  claim  the  land.  But 
Sarah  Krakoff,  an  associate  professor  with  extensive  experience  in  Indian 
tax  cases  at  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Law,  said  the  case 
involves  a huge  change. 

"If  tribes  do  get  land  back  that  was  originally  part  of  their  claim  to 
their  aboriginal  territory,  they  aren't  instantly  entitled  to  the  all  of 
the  immunities  of  what's  normally  called  tribal  trust  land,"  she  said. 

Krakow  also  said  the  language  of  the  case  reflects  the  slow  abandonment 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  generally  interpreting  statutes  in  favor  of  the 
tribes  if  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  laws.  Past  decisions  generally  sided 
in  favor  of  tribal  arguments  that  the  historical  wrong  of  their  land  being 
taken  must  be  redressed. 

The  Sherrill  case  is  the  "final  nail  in  the  coffin  for  tribes  being  able 
to  argue  lands  they  owned  in  fee  should  be  free  from  state  and  local 
taxation,"  Krakow  said. 

The  Oneidas'  land  outside  of  their  30-acre  reservation  is  considered 
land  "owned  in  fee."  Such  land  status  developed  after  the  1887  General 
Allotment  Act,  which  divided  tribal  land  into  individual  parcels  assigned 
to  individual  Indians.  The  law's  goal  was  the  assimilation  of  Indians  from 
a tribal,  collective  land-holding  culture,  but  as  the  land  became  the 
property  of  individual  tribal  members  and  subject  to  taxes,  many  Indian 
allottees  often  sold  the  land  when  they  were  unable  to  pay. 

The  Sherrill  case  ruling  said  because  of  the  lapse  in  time  from  when 
land  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  was  lost  by  the  Oneidas  and  because  of 
current  non-Indian  character  of  the  land,  the  Oneidas'  reacquired  property 
is  not  exempt  from  local  taxes  and  other  regulation. 

The  Sherrill  case  was  primarily  a taxation  case,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  open-market  land  purchases  were  not  the  means  for 


tribes  to  seek  their  land  being  free  of  taxation  and  other  governmental 
regulation,  Garcia  said.  But  the  justices  still  allowed  - and  even  pointed 
out  in  their  ruling  - that  the  tribes  can  apply  to  the  federal  government 
for  their  land  to  be  placed  in  trust. 

No  tribes  currently  have  land  held  in  trust  on  their  behalf  by  the 
federal  government  in  New  York  state,  but  the  Akwesane/St.  Regis  Mohawks, 
the  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  have  applied  for  that  status  since  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling. 

The  land-in-trust  application  process  through  the  Department  of  Interior 
is  a lengthy,  involved  process  and  does  not  always  result  in  favor  of  the 
tribes,  Garcia  said. 

"If  the  stars  are  aligned  and  everything,  it's  not  a closed  possibility 
- just  more,  more  difficult"  for  tribes  get  land  held  in  trust,  Garcia 
said . 

Staff  writer  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  can  be  reached  at  253-5311  x282 
or  at  amaris.elliot-engel@lee.net 
The  Citizen  Copyright  c.  2005, 
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THE  MOVEMENT  HAS  BEGUN!  HAUDENOSAUNEE  MEET  TO  MAP  OUT  STRATEGY 

We  are  of  one  people.  We  are  of  one  cause 

MNN.  April  19,  2005.  The  political  movement  of  consequence  of  our 
people  has  begun.  We  are  ready  to  go  forward.  On  short  notice,  we, 
the  People,  met  on  April  18th  2005  to  discuss  the  path  we  are  about  to 
take.  Many  came.  A wonderful  array  of  food  was  set  out  for  us.  In  our 
way,  food  has  always  been  kept  at  the  ready.  It  means  that  kinship 
continues  between  those  who  had  shared  food.  Our  host  knew  that  hungry 
clanfolk  can  discuss  important  matters  after  a good  meal. 

Agenda.  Our  host  handed  out  the  agenda.  It  was  a photocopy  of  a photo 
of  famous  Indigenous  leader,  Geromino,  standing  with  his  three  men,  at 
the  ready.  The  caption  was,  "Homeland  Security  - Fighting  Terrorism 
Since  1492".  That  said  it  all! 

Suggestions.  After  hours  of  discussion,  the  first  suggestion  was  to 
organize  a gathering  of  the  People  of  the  Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois 
Confederacy).  Many  have  already  started  working  on  this.  From  what  we 
saw,  many  are  new  to  this  whole  Iroquois  Confederacy  situation  of 
ineffective  leadership.  We  all  know  that  the  Grand  Council  has  to  change. 

As  one  speaker  said,  "This  is  not  about  you,  me  or  any  individual.  It  is 
about  our  People". 

The  second  suggestion  is  setting  up  the  Haudenosaunee  Womens  Council. 

The  colonial  strategy  was  to  destroy  the  traditional  role  of  our  women. 

They  knew  that  the  women  were  the  foundation  of  our  society  from  whom  our 
nations  derived  their  strength.  The  hearts  of  our  women  are  not  on  the 
ground . 

We  are  regaining  the  balance  between  the  duties  of  the  women  and  the 
duties  of  the  men.  Our  complementary  political  activities  will  take  us 
safely  through  these  difficulties  times  we  are  facing.  We  will  achieve 
peace  through  consultation  and  consensus. 

Inclusive.  One  speaker  referred  to  combing  the  snakes  out  of  the  hair. 
There  will  come  a time  when  we  will  have  to  extend  our  hospitality  to 
those  who  are  suffering  from  moral  and  ethical  derangements  which  have 
harmed  us.  They  can  come  back. 

Everyone  had  the  same  concerns.  We  are  facing  attacks  by  New  York  State. 

We  are  fighting  back.  If  we  don't  fight  back,  it  is  the  death  of  our 
People.  Kaienrekowa  (Great  Law  of  Peace,  our  constitution)  reflects  the 
natural  world,  the  perfect  reality,  which  is  ongoing,  and  changing 


constantly.  Because  of  the  Kaienerekowa,  we  are  open  to  the  natural 
reality  and  are  therefore  able  to  adapt  without  compromising  who  we  are. 

Major  reorganization . There  is  an  important  connection  between  our 
struggle  for  self-determination,  the  development  of  our  people  and  the 
preservation  of  the  environment.  There  needs  to  be  a major  rethinking  of 
how  colonial  government  is  organized.  Defending  our  rights  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  "giving"  us  a chunk  of  land  here  or  there,  a casino  and 
carrying  on  according  to  the  colonial  mode.  It  is  reorganizing  how 
everything  is  done.  It  will  take  some  time  for  us  to  complete.  It 
involves  a major  rethinking  of  how  an  economy  is  run.  If  we  don't  embark 
on  this  work,  there  will  be  a major  environmental  collapse. 

We  are  of  one  people.  We  are  of  one  cause 
Kahentinetha  Horn,  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News,  kahntineta@hotmail.com 
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Temporary  fix  for  tribe's  water  intake 
From  staff  and  wire  reports 
April  21,  2005 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  keep  water  flowing  to  the  Cheyenne  River 
Indian  Reservation  by  moving  the  intake  to  a deeper  part  of  Lake  Oahe, 

South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation  said  Wednesday. 

The  short-term  fix  will  move  the  Eagle  Butte  intake,  which  is  nearly  out 
of  the  water,  to  another  location  about  four  miles  downstream,  said  Sen. 

Tim  Uohnson,  D-S.D. 

Fie  said  the  project  will  take  about  nine  months. 

"The  corps  in  the  meantime,  then,  will  be  managing  water  levels  on  the 
Oahe  to  see  to  it  that  the  existing  water  intake  continues  to  function," 
Uohnson  said. 

Sen.  Uohn  Thune,  R-S.D.,  said  $6  million  in  federal  emergency  funding 
will  help  address  low  water  levels  on  Lake  Oahe. 

"This  is  a great  relief  to  the  thousands  of  South  Dakotans  who  faced  a 
water  shortage  this  summer,"  Thune  said  in  a news  release. 

The  water  level  of  Lake  Oahe,  which  stretches  from  central  South  Dakota 
into  North  Dakota,  is  about  28  feet  below  normal  after  six  years  of 
drought.  Officials  are  anticipating  record-low  water  levels  this  summer. 

Uohnson  said  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  still  needs  a long-term 
solution.  Rep.  Stephanie  Flerseth,  D-S.D.,  agreed. 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  recognized  the 
urgency  of  this  situation  and  is  moving  to  ensure  communities  in  South 
Dakota  are  not  left  without  water.  This  action  is  clearly  necessary," 
Herseth  said  in  a press  release.  "However,  the  solution  is  decidedly 
short-term,  and  the  delegation  must  work  with  the  corps,  the  state,  local 
and  tribal  governments,  and  other  federal  agencies  to  craft  a permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  low  water  levels  in  the  Missouri  River  in  South 
Dakota . " 

Tribal  officials  have  said  that  involves  moving  the  intake  12  miles  to 
the  Missouri  River's  main  channel.  That  project  could  cost  $70  million  or 
more  and  take  at  least  several  years,  but  planning  should  start  now,  they 
have  said. 
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Protestors  say  council  puts  mining  interests  before  its  citizens 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  19,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - In  some  people's  minds , the  20th  Navajo  Nation  Council  may 
go  down  in  history  as  the  one  which  sold  out  the  grassroots  people,  but 
Black  Mesa/Rough  Rock/Forest  Lake  delegate  Amos  lohnson  said  Monday  that 
he  is  not  going  down  with  them. 

From  the  front  sidewalk  leading  to  the  council  chambers,  as  well  as  on 
the  floor,  lohnson  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  sell  my  people  out.  I'm  not 
going  to  sell  our  coal,  our  water  for  the  next  25-50  years.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  the  one  that's  going  to  sell  out  to  the  energy  company  just  so  the 
Navajo  Nation  can  get  a little  bit  of  money." 

lohnson  spoke  of  Peabody  Coal  Co's  proposed  expansion  of  Black  Mesa  and 
Kayenta  mines  and  the  company's  transition  from  the  fairly  pristine  N- 
aquifer  to  the  lesser-quality  C-aquifer  for  the  purpose  of  slurrying  coal 
to  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Nevada.  The  switchover  also  involves  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  water  to  be  used. 

Children,  grandmas,  and  young  adults  from  Black  Mesa  critical  of  the 
Peabody  plan  marched  to  the  council  chambers  Monday  morning.  When 
residents  protested  a Peabody  expansion  in  1997,  they  were  carted  off  to 
jail  by  Navajo  Nation  Police.  This  time  they  were  given  a police  escort. 

Speaking  with  protesters  outside  the  chambers,  lohnson  said,  "It's  about 
time  we  take  a position  that  we  protect  our  water,  we  protect  our  coal,  we 
protect  our  sovereignty  and  these  minerals.  We  don't  want  to  repeat 
history,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be  one  who  is  going  to  take  that  position  to 
sell  out." 

Linder  current  negotiations,  he  said,  the  Navajo  Nation  would  receive  $30 
million  a year  from  Peabody.  That  amount  is  10  percent  of  the  company's 
projected  revenue  of  $300  million  from  mining  Navajo  coal.  Peabody 
sweetened  the  pot  by  offering  a bonus  of  10  percent  of  the  $30  million,  he 
said,  lohnson  was  unimpressed. 

Norman  Benally  of  Black  Mesa,  whose  family  members  were  arrested  in 
front  of  their  home  in  the  '97  protest,  said  residents  were  there  Monday 
not  only  because  of  Peabody's  new  permit  application,  but  also  because  the 
tribal  government  is  renegotiating  a long-term  lease  agreement  behind 
closed  doors. 

"We're  here  to  request  that  the  tribal  council  deny  Peabody's  request 
for  additional  coal  on  Black  Mesa  and  additional  water  use  on  Black  Mesa 
because  Peabody  never  acquired  a permit  for  its  Black  Mesa  operations  or 
its  slurry  line,"  he  said. 

"After  more  than  25  years,  since  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  was  signed  into  law,  Peabody  is  finally  in  the  process  of 
getting  a permit.  They  had  an  interim  permit  in  1989,  but  they've 
stretched  it  over  15  years. 

"Peabody  enjoys  a certain  sovereign  immunity  on  Black  Mesa  which  no 
other  company  does,"  Benally  said.  If  the  renegotiated  contract  is 
approved,  the  Navajo  and  Flopi  people  would  have  to  present  the  contract  to 
Congress . 

"If  Congress  approved  it  also,  it  would  make  it  a federal  law,  which 
gives  Peabody  sovereign  immunity  over  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  people  for  the 
next  50  years,"  Benally  said. 

The  way  it  is 

Before  Marshall  lohnson  and  his  family  of  four  from  Black  Mesa  went  to 
see  the  tribal  council  Monday  morning,  they  took  a bath  a sponge  bath. 

"We  don't  have  no  running  water  up  there.  We  took  a bath  with  three 


gallons  of  water.  We  come  here  and  we  feel  clean.  The  amount  Peabody  is 
using  is  46  gallons  per  second.  They  want  to  raise  that  to  6,000  acre  feet. 
That's  going  to  be  60  gallons  per  second." 

He  voiced  concerns  that  there  possibly  are  plans  to  rescind  the 
resolution  passed  by  council  to  wean  Peabody  from  the  N-aquifer.  "This 
needs  to  be  upheld  and  not  let  any  sort  of  leeway  be  given  to  corporations 
or  to  government.  I have  been  hearing  that  there  is  a negotiating  team 
negotiating  our  whole  water/'  Johnson  said. 

"The  people  of  Black  Mesa  and  surrounding  communities  that  rely  on  the  N 
aquifer  should  be  the  ones  at  the  table/'  he  said.  They  have  not  been 
invited.  "We  would  like  to  see  that  and  them  be  the  first  to  be  notified , 
not  the  people  here  in  Window  Rock  that  are  representing  other  chapters." 

The  people  of  Black  Mesa  should  be  the  ones  to  speak  for  themselves,  he 
said.  "I  think  we  are  educated  enough  to  understand  what  is  happening 
there,  environmentally  and  daily,  because  we  live  there.  Our  people  need 
to  realize  what  is  really  taking  place. 

"The  amount  of  water  that  this  corporation  is  using,  they're  paying  us  1 
cent  for  every  four  gallons.  ...  That  is  morally  wrong.  It  may  be  right  in 
the  minds  of  U.S.  government  laws  and  state  government  laws  and  tribal 
government  laws,  but  morally  and  universally,  that  is  wrong,"  he  said. 

"That  is  our  birthright.  We  have  a right  to  say  something  on  it.  We  should 
be  at  the  table. " 

Sustain  this 

Nicole  Horseherder  said  protesters  didn't  come  to  the  chambers  throwing 
protest  signs  around  and  getting  in  the  faces  of  council  delegates.  "We 
didn't  come  here  angry,"  she  said.  Instead,  they  came  prepared  with 
studies  and  documentation  to  back  their  concerns,  and  they  did  it  "in  the 
traditional  kinship  way  of  our  people." 

"We  sought  the  prayers  and  the  guidance  of  medicine  people  all  over," 
Horseherder  said.  "That's  the  way  we  approach  this  Navajo  Nation  Council: 
out  of  utmost  respect,  bringing  the  true  concerns  of  the  people  who  live 
on  the  land  and  still  tend  to  the  fireplace,  the  foundation.  That's  where 
we're  coming  from,"  she  said. 

They  have  been  called  traditionalists  and  activists,  but  Horseherder 
doesn't  see  them  that  way.  "I  just  see  myself  as  a person  who  wants  to 
make  a living  on  Black  Mesa.  I have  three  children.  I speak  to  them  in 
Navajo.  We  get  our  children  in  the  morning  and  run,"  she  said,  raising 
them  based  on  traditional  methods  and  techniques. 

"Yet  people  look  at  that  and  say,  'Oh,  you're  a traditionalist.  You  want 
to  go  back  to  the  1800s.'  Well  that's  not  the  case.  We're  seriously 
talking  about  land  restoration.  We're  talking  about  solar  energy.  We 
brought  a solar  proposal  before  the  Navajo  Nation  Council"  on  a previous 
occasion,  she  said. 

"Today  we're  researching  sustainable,  renewable  energy.  But  those  things 
mean  nothing  if  you  can't  even  see  20,  30,  50  years  into  your  future.  If 
the  water's  gone,  no  one's  going  to  pipe  it  to  us.  No  one's  going  to  give 
it  to  us.  We  are  here  to  be  responsible  for  the  elements  of  life  that  God 
gave  us,  that  the  Creator  gave  us." 

Best  for  Navajo 

The  energy  companies  don't  have  what's  best  for  Navajo  in  mind, 
Horseherder  said.  "The  Navajo  Nation  Council  needs  to  start  speaking  for 
the  people  and  not  for  the  energy  companies  and  the  corporations . " 

Lucy  Benally  said  that  she  and  her  family  have  lived  by  the  Black  Mesa 
pipeline  for  over  30  years.  All  those  years,  she  said,  they  have  been 
asking  for  water  but  just  got  shuffled  back  and  forth  between  Peabody  and 
Indian  Health  Service. 

In  all  the  years  they  have  asked  Peabody  for  water,  "we've  never  got  it. 
If  they've  never  given  it  to  the  people  in  the  past  30  years,  how  can  they 
do  it  in  the  future?"  she  asked. 

Norman  Benally  said  there  needs  to  be  leadership  in  Window  Rock  that's 
representing  the  people.  "This  building  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
council  chambers,  "it  only  represents  energy  companies  and  labor  unions, 
and  that's  like  less  than  1 percent  of  the  people  on  the  reservation. 


"The  people  here  want  civil  rights,  property  rights,  individual  rights, 
the  right  to  free  speech,"  he  said.  They  want  the  American  dream. 

"We  ought  to  bring  that  here  and  not  just  let  the  energy  companies  run 
our  government.  It's  got  to  come  to  an  end.  The  people  have  to  get  control 
of  their  government.  If  they  really  think  that  the  government  belongs  to 
the  people,  then  it  should  be  restored  to  the  people,"  he  said. 

John  Benally  of  Black  Mesa  said  earth  changes,  brought  on  by  pollution 
from  fossil-fueled  plants,  are  now  occurring.  "Global  warming,  it's  for 
real.  When  you  talk  to  corporate  people,  they  don't  really  understand  it. 
They  only  think  one  way.  They  don't  have  heart.  You  plead  with  them,  you 
cry,  you  ask  for  mercy  nothing.  People  sacrifice  every  day,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Navajo  Nation  Outlaws  Uranium  Mining 
April  22,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  (AP)  - The  Navajo  Nation  has  outlawed  uranium  mining 
and  processing  on  its  reservation,  which  sprawls  across  parts  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  contains  one  of  the  world's  largest  deposits  of 
uranium  ore. 

Tribal  President  3oe  Shirley  3r.  must  give  the  bill  final  approval.  His 
spokesman  said  Thursday  that  Shirley  "strongly"  supports  it. 

Mining  companies  began  blasting  holes  on  the  reservation,  which  covers 
27,000  square  miles,  in  the  1940s  and  continued  for  nearly  40  years  until 
decreased  demand  closed  the  operations. 

By  then,  the  Navajos  were  left  with  radiation  sickness,  contaminated 
tailings  and  abandoned  mines.  To  avoid  repeating  the  past,  Navajo  leaders 
and  grassroots  organizations  have  been  working  for  years  to  keep  mining 
from  starting  again. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  voted  63-19  Tuesday  in  favor  of  the  mining  ban. 
Several  council  delegates  predicted  the  legislation  will  be  challenged  in 
court  - possibly  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court. 

Members  of  Navajo  grassroots  organizations  celebrated  outside  the 
council's  chambers  after  the  measure  was  approved. 

"This  legislation  just  chopped  the  legs  off  the  uranium  monster,"  said 
Norman  Brown,  a member  of  one  of  the  groups.  Dine  Bidzii.  Dine  is  the 
Navajos'  name  for  themselves. 

The  legislation  prohibits  pit  mining  as  well  as  "in-situ"  processing, 
which  involves  using  a solution  to  leach  out  uranium  and  pump  it  to  the 
surface. 

Hydro  Resources  Inc.  has  been  working  with  the  federal  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  years  to  get  approval  for  in-situ  mining  near 
the  Navajo  communities  of  Crownpoint  and  Church  Rock.  The  company 
estimated  nearly  100  million  pounds  of  uranium  exist  at  the  sites. 

Hydro  Resources  has  argued  that  in-situ  mining  is  safer  than  older 
methods,  but  opponents  note  that  15,000  people  rely  on  the  area's 
underground  aquifer  and  they  fear  contamination  from  the  proposed 
operation . 
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Flopi,  Peabody  cases  top  council's  agenda 
By  Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  25,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Major  cases  involving  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute  and  coa 
mining  on  Black  Mesa  once  again  dominate  the  annual  litigation  update  to 
be  given  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  in  executive  session  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

And  this  doesn't  count  the  four  major  water  rights  cases,  one  of  which 
involves  the  recent  signing  with  New  Mexico  of  the  San  Duan  River  rights 
settlement.  The  other  three  are  the  mainstream  Colorado  River,  its  Little 
Colorado  River  tributary  and  the  related  larger  Gila  River  adjudication  in 
Arizona . 

The  Gila  River  case  in  Phoenix  involves  a settlement  worked  out  with  Sen 
Deff  Bingaman  to  reserve  6,400  acre-feet  a year  of  Central  Arizona  Project 
water  for  Window  Rock.  This  would  be  part  of  the  Navajo-Gallup  pipeline 
project  which  is  one  of  the  keys,  for  the  tribe,  to  the  San  Duan 
settlement . 

For  the  mainstream  case,  Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie 
said  in  his  quarterly  April  18  report  in  the  Executive  Branch  quarterly 
book  that  the  tribe  and  U.S.  are  in  a two-year  court-ordered  delay  "to 
pursue  negotiations."  On  March  22,  he  said,  the  tribe  met  with  the  U.S. 
Dustice  and  Interior  departments,  the  Arizona  Water  Resources  Department, 
the  Central  Arizona  Water  Conservation  District  and  the  states  of 
California  and  Nevada  to  tell  them  of  future  domestic  and  non-domestic 
needs  of  the  Din.  Meanwhile,  he  added,  "Navajo  experts  continue  technical 
work  to  refine  claims." 

Navajo-Flopi  litigation  includes  the  1934  and  Owelty  cases,  plus  the 
Bennett  Freeze  takings  case  and  settling  the  rent  in  post-partition  cases. 

Some  cases 

Listed  on  the  agenda  as  "Peabody  cases"  are  the  breach  of  trust  case 
against  the  federal  government,  the  tribe  verses  the  St.  Louis-based  coal 
giant  and  a related  one  involving  Peabody  with  the  Salt  River  Project  and 
Southern  California  Edison.  There  also  are  the  various  cases  in  mediation. 

In  his  latest  quarterly  report,  Denetsosie  said  the  1934  case  "is  in  its 
final  stages  of  a mediated  settlement,"  noting  an  inter-government 
agreement  (contract)  "providing  for  the  dismissal  of  all  litigation  has 
been  negotiated,"  with  only  the  cost  and  schedule  of  an  eagle  study 
pending.  But  he  admitted  further  mediation  may  be  needed. 

As  to  the  Owelty  case,  the  quarterly  report  of  April  18  repeats  the  Dan. 
24  status  that  the  federal  district  court  in  Phoenix  has  yet  to  decide  if 
Navajo  can  reduce  the  $2  million  the  Flopi ' s want  for  seven  trading  posts 
now  in  the  Navajo  Partitioned  Lands. 

Denetsosie  reported  that  in  the  suit  against  Peabody,  seeking  to  recover 
$8  million  paid  to  Flopi,  a mediation  order  which  expired  Dan.  31  was 
extended  at  the  request  of  all  parties.  An  extended  period  of  motions, 
counter  motions  and  cross  motions  were  heard  in  Duly. 

In  the  tribe's  suit  against  the  U.S.,  the  attorney  general  said  a 
decision  should  be  issued  by  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  breach  of  trust 
suit.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  Navajo  Nation,  based  on  the 
Indian  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  but  sent  part  of  the  case  back  to  the  lower 
courts  on  March  4,  2003. 

The  tribe  claimed  $600  million  was  due  because  Don  Flodell  approved  the 
standard  royalty  rate  rather  than  the  BIA-recommended  20  percent  through 
the  company's  improper  contact  with  the  secretary. 

Tribal  lawyers  are  working  on  a reply  brief  in  response  to  federal 
lawyers'  submission  in  March.  The  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Appeals  Court 
and  Federal  Claims  Court  to  decide  if  Navajo  waived  certain  rights  in  the 
IMLA  decision  and  whether  there  is  a network  of  other  laws  and  regulations 
that  would  result  in  a trust  duty  by  the  U.S. 


Related  case 

A related  case  involves  Peabody  along  with  SRP  and  Edison  and  is  in 
mediation,  involving  the  replacement  of  the  high-quality  Navajo  "N" 

Aquifer  with  the  much  larger  Coconino  "C"  Aquifer  as  Peabody's  water 
source  for  the  Black  Mesa  Mine,  which  exclusively  supplies  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station. 

The  suit  stems  from  alleged  interference  with  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department  Secretary's  trust  duty  involving  royalty  rates  decided  in  the 
1980s.  Denetsosie  said  SRP  has  been  released,  except  for  appeals  of  a 
dismissal  order. 

The  stay  (delay)  order  expired  Ian.  25,  but  was  mutually  extended,  the 
attorney  general  added. 

As  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station,  he  reports  that  when  the  current  C 
Aquifer  studies  underway  in  the  Leupp  Chapter  are  done,  Mohave's  owners 
(Edison  is  the  managing  partner)  "will  make  a business  decision  whether  to 
proceed  with  the  environment  impact  study  for  the  C Aquifer  pipeline  and 
mine  rededication  plan." 

Denetsosie  concluded  this  section  of  his  report  by  pointing  out  the 
"generating  station  will  close  after  Dec.  31,  2005.  Layoffs  at  the  Black 
Mesa  Mine  may  begin  earlier  than  that."  This  is  based  on  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  granting  the  necessary  permits. 

"If  all  goes  as  contemplated  and  the  CPUC  approves  the  CPCN  (Certificate 
of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity)  the  MGS  will  resume  operation  in  late 
2009  or  early  2010,"  Denetsosie  said. 

Since  the  CPUC  in  December  found  that  the  costs  were  reasonable  for 
Edison  to  install  air  pollution  control  equipment  and  build  the  new 
waterline,  it  ordered  the  Los  Angeles  area-based  electric  company  "to 
continue  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  two  tribes  to  secure  stable 
water  and  coal  supplies  for  the  power  plant." 

President  Doe  Shirley  3r.  in  his  quarterly  "State  of  the  Navajo  Nation" 
speech  said  the  tribes  will  meet  soon  with  the  three  environmental  groups 
whose  federal  suit  resulted  in  an  order  for  the  Mohave  improvements  to  be 
in  operation  no  later  than  Dec.  31,  2005.  The  three  groups  will  be  asked 
to  support  "relief  from  the  consent  decree." 

- To  contact  reporter  3im  Maniaci,  telephone  (505)  371-5443. 
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Twins  of  the  Turtle  Clan 

Cherokee/Choctaw  sisters  struggle  to  make  a better  future  for  American  Indians 
Rick  Bowers 
April  21,  2005 

As  members  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Mississippi,  Fay  Givens  and  Kay  Givens 
McGowan  can  tell  you  all  about  the  lost  status  of  American  Indians  in 
their  own  homeland  and  the  numerous  problems  Indians  face  in  modern-day 
America . 

In  fact,  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  do  so. 

It's  a responsibility  the  52-year-old  identical  twins  believe  they 
inherited  at  birth  as  members  of  their  tribe's  Turtle  Clan. 

"Each  clan  has  different  responsibilities,  and  the  members  of  the  Turtle 
Clan  are  responsible  for  the  future  of  the  tribe,"  McGowan  explains. 

"We're  responsible  for  making  decisions  that  are  right  for  Indian  people 
and  for  working  together  to  see  that  those  things  happen." 

It's  something  their  Choctaw  grandmother  taught  them  as  little  girls, 
and  it's  something  they  take  very  seriously.  They've  trained  for  it  all  of 
their  lives. 


The  Healthcare  Crisis 

Though  the  sisters  speak  softly  and  laugh  often  in  conversation , their 
voices  betray  a hint  of  sadness  and  frustration  when  they  talk  about  the 
current  state  of  American  Indian  life. 

Two  of  the  most  devastating  problems  today,  the  black-haired  sisters  say, 
are  the  healthcare  crisis  and  diabetes  epidemic  that  are  destroying  the 
lives  of  so  many  Native  Americans. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  problems,  Givens  asserts,  is  that  "the 
United  States  government  spends  less  per  capita  for  the  healthcare  of 
American  Indians  than  it  does  for  the  healthcare  of  federal  prisoners." 

Although  this  statement  might  sound  shocking,  Givens  isn't  just  voicing 
a baseless  complaint.  As  a holder  of  a Master's  Degree  in  Labor  Relations 
and  the  director  of  American  Indian  Services,  a local  organization  in 
Michigan  that  provides  social  services  to  American  Indians,  she  has  the 
experience,  education,  and  knowledge  to  back  it  up. 

In  addition,  she  has  a U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report  on  2003 
healthcare  spending  that  supports  her  claim.  Though  the  government  spends 
about  $3,803  per  federal  prisoner  each  year  for  healthcare,  the  report 
says,  it  only  spends  $1,914  per  Indian  each  year  for  healthcare.  Even  more 
shocking,  it  spends  about  $5,065  per  person  for  those  in  the  general 
population  = about  2.5  times  more  than  it  spends  per  Indian. 

And  this  makes  the  two  sisters  angry. 

What  bothers  them,  Givens  says,  is  the  U.S.  government's  failure  to 
fulfill  its  treaty  obligation  to  pay  for  the  healthcare  of  American 
Indians.  It  bothers  them  so  much  that  three  years  ago,  they  founded  the 
National  Urban  Indian  Coalition  (NUIC),  a coalition  made  up  of  Indian 
agencies  from  around  the  U.S.  that  represents  the  interests  of  Indians  who 
live  in  cities. 

"American  Indians  have  the  highest  rate  of  diabetes  and  disability  in 
America  and  the  highest  rate  of  alcoholism,  suicide,  homicide,  infant 
mortality,  high-school  dropout  and  unemployment,"  Given  says.  "We're  at 
the  bottom  of  every  socioeconomic  indicator  in  America  today.  We  also  have 
the  highest  rate  of  amputation,  mostly  as  a result  of  diabetes." 

The  statistics  are  indeed  grim.  Overall,  American  Indian  diabetes  rates 
are  thought  to  be  four  times  the  national  average,  and  for  some  tribes 
even  more.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  lower-limb  amputations  for  American 
Indians  with  diabetes  is  also  approximately  3.5  times  higher  than  that  for 
non-Hispanic  whites  with  the  disease. 

These  problems,  the  twins  contend,  are  largely  caused  by  or  worsened  by 
poor  healthcare.  "And  that  all  goes  back  to  the  government's  failure  to 
provide  adequate  funding,"  Givens  says. 

The  Fight  Against  Diabetes  and  Amputation 

In  addition  to  trying  to  increase  funding  for  healthcare  on  a national 
level,  the  sisters  and  the  NUIC  are  trying  to  prevent  diabetes  and  its 
terrible  consequences  on  a more  personal  level. 

"We're  concerned  about  nutrition,  about  educating  Indians  on  what  they 
can  and  can't  do,  and  about  educating  them  about  the  risks  of  diabetes  and 
amputation  and  the  ways  to  prevent  these  problems,"  says  McGowan,  an 
anthropologist  and  a professor  of  Native  American  Studies  for  16  years. 

She  argues  that  the  high  diabetes  rate  among  American  Indians  is 
directly  related  to  their  change  of  diet  from  the  traditional  native  diet 
to  a high-sugar,  high-fat  diet.  "When  Indians  were  put  on  reservations, " 
she  explains,  "the  reservations  tended  to  be  the  poorest,  driest  land  in 
America,  and  there  was  not  enough  good  land  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed 
Indian  people.  So  the  U.S.  government  started  giving  Indians  foods  that 
are  high  in  sugar  and  foods  like  cheese  and  SPAM.  And  that  type  of  food  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  diabetes  among  Indians."  Then, 
once  Indians  get  the  disease,  she  continues,  they  become  less  physically 
active,  which  worsens  their  health  even  more.  "It's  a vicious  cycle." 

Part  of  Their  World 

Today,  as  part  of  their  work  and  part  of  their  attempt  to  keep  American 


Indian  culture  alive,  Givens  and  McGowan  attend  many  Native  American 
events  where  they  often  see  something  that  most  Americans  rarely  see  in 
one  place  = a high  percentage  of  amputees. 

Recently,  for  example,  they  attended  a meeting  of  American  Indians  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  not  far  from  Givens'  home  in  Downriver  and  McGowan's 
home  in  Grosse  lie.  "Indians  were  coming  in  in  wheelchairs,  with 
artificial  limbs,  and  with  bandaged  feet  with  their  toes  missing  from 
diabetes,"  McGowan  says.  "Whenever  we  come  together  for  social  events, 
you're  going  to  see  Indians  who  are  sick  with  diabetes.  It's  just  part  of 
our  world." 

To  make  matters  worse,  she  says,  rehabilitative  and  prosthetic  care  for 
American  Indian  amputees  is  virtually  nonexistent.  "Some  Indians  never 
have  a prosthesis,  and  most  only  use  a crutch  or  a wheelchair." 

This  problem  is  especially  close  to  their  hearts  because  it  has  touched 
them  personally.  Both  their  father  and  grandfather  were  amputees  as  a 
result  of  workplace  accidents,  and  they've  witnessed  the  many  problems 
that  amputees  live  with  on  a daily  basis.  Especially  when  they  have  little 
or  no  prosthetic  care. 

Moving  Toward  Solutions 

Unfortunately,  because  American  Indians  are  only  1 percent  of  the 
population  now  and  have  the  highest  infant  mortality  and  the  lowest  life 
expectancy  in  the  country,  Givens  says,  "we  have  no  voice  in  our  own  land. 

Though  she  believes  that  part  of  the  solution  is  for  American  Indians  to 
have  more  children,  she  insists  there's  more.  The  key  is  having  more 
children  and  getting  them  educated,  she  says.  "Education  is  the  ticket  out 
of  poverty.  Without  it,  our  people  will  remain  at  the  bottom." 

The  value  of  education  is  something  else  the  twins  learned  from  their 
Choctaw  grandmother  when  they  themselves  were  just  little  girls.  "Our 
grandmother  was  one  of  the  first  Indian  women  in  America  to  go  to  college, 
" McGowan  explains.  "She  graduated  in  1896  with  32  white  men.  She  said  if 
we  got  'the  white  man's  knowledge'  and  our  people's  knowledge,  we  would  be 
something.  And  she  was  right." 

Though  the  attainment  of  higher  education  is  by  no  means  the  norm  for 
American  Indians,  they  both  followed  their  grandmother ' s advice  and 
somehow  managed  to  succeed  despite  the  odds  against  them.  So  how  did  they 
make  it? 

"It  was  sheer  determination,"  McGowan  says.  "I  remember  telling  the  head 
of  the  anthropology  department  that  the  only  way  they  would  get  rid  of  me 
was  to  run  over  me  with  a truck.  I told  him  I was  going  to  be  an  educated 
Indian . " 

The  Importance  of  Diabetes  Education 

Education  about  diabetes  and  its  consequences  is  also  essential,  the 
sisters  say.  "The  better  educated  you  are,  the  more  you  realize  the  effect 
that  diet  has  on  diseases,  especially  diabetes,"  Givens  says.  "The  hardest 
thing  is  getting  people  to  understand  the  correlation  between  diet, 
exercise  and  diabetes." 

Much  of  this  type  of  education  is  done  at  Indian  centers  and  at  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  "At  our  Indian  health  center  here  in  Detroit,  we 
have  nutrition  classes,  and  we're  teaching  native  women  how  to  again 
prepare  the  healthy  native  foods  that  Indians  ate  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans,"  McGowan  says.  "Unfortunately,  because  of  poverty,  most  Indians 
still  depend  on  government-provided  commodity  food  at  certain  times  of  the 
month,  which  is  not  healthy  food." 

As  bad  as  the  diabetes  epidemic  among  Indians  already  is,  it's  getting 
worse,  they  say.  Today,  approximately  40  percent  of  American  Indian 
children  are  overweight,  and  they  are  getting  Type  2 diabetes  faster  than 
any  other  group. 

To  try  to  solve  these  problems,  some  tribes  have  been  using  incentive 
programs  to  encourage  Indian  youths  to  participate  in  diabetes  awareness 
programs,  to  be  tested  for  diabetes,  or  to  participate  in  physical 
activity.  For  doing  so,  Indian  youths  might  receive  such  incentives  as  a 
bicycle,  tennis  shoes,  or  clothing. 

American  Indians  are  also  helping  to  develop  diabetes  education 


campaigns  that  are  targeted  to  their  own  people.  In  its  We  Have  the  Power 
to  Prevent  Diabetes  campaign,  for  example,  the  National  Diabetes  Education 
Program  used  testimonials  from  American  Indians  who  have  made  lifestyle 
changes  to  encourage  other  Indians  to  do  the  same  (www.ndep.nih. 
gov/diabetes/pubs/Power_tips . pdf) . 

"We  want  to  give  people  the  knowledge  to  prevent  this  disease,"  McGowan 
says,  "and  we  want  to  provide  good  healthcare  so  that  when  people  become 
borderline  diabetic,  they  can  be  alerted  and  warned  that  they're  'playing 
with  fire'  and  that  they  need  to  eat  better  and  get  more  exercise." 

Moreover,  once  they  have  diabetes,  they  need  the  treatment  that  will 
help  them  prevent  the  additional  problems  it  can  lead  to,  such  as  heart 
disease,  stroke,  dysvascular  disease,  eye  and  kidney  problems,  lower-limb 
amputations,  and  even  death. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Turtle 

In  the  end,  Givens  says,  additional  funding  for  healthcare  will  be 
essential  to  bring  Indian  health  up  to  where  it  should  be.  "Unfortunately, 

" she  points  out,  "most  elected  officials  don't  know  anything  about  Indian 
people  or  the  issues  that  affect  us." 

Though  Givens  and  McGowan  both  know  that  getting  additional  funding  and 
defeating  all  of  the  problems  that  American  Indians  face  is  an  uphill 
battle,  like  Aesop's  fabled  turtle  racing  against  the  hare,  they  believe 
that  persistence  will  ultimately  pay  off. 

"We  feel  that  by  forming  this  advocacy  organization  and  by  coming  back 
at  them  = by  being  there  every  time  they  open  the  door  = eventually  maybe 
someone  will  do  something,"  Givens  says. 

"That's  right,"  McGowan  agrees.  "We  haven't  gone  down  without  a fight 
yet,  and  we're  not  going  to." 

For  more  information  about  the  National  Urban  Indian  Coalition, 
please  contact  Givens  or  McGowan  at  1110  Southfield  Road, 

Lincoln  Park,  Michigan  48146. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Amputee  Coalition  of  America 
(www.amputee-coalition.org) 
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A singular  chance  for  Upper  Klamath  Lake  salmon 
by:  lean  Johnson  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  18,  2005 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - The  salmon  that  return  to  the  Klamath  River  have  been  in 
a holding  pattern  of  sorts  since  2001,  waiting  on  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission's  relicensing  process. 

PacifiCorps,  a subsidiary  of  multinational  energy  giant  Scottish  Power, 
operates  seven  dams  on  the  Klamath  River.  Their  licenses  will  expire  in 
2006. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  bringing  the  salmon  back  home  to  the  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  see  the  current  window  as  a once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to 
decommission  or  remove  the  most  egregious  hydropower  obstacles  so  the  fish 
can  have  the  run  of  the  river. 

FERC,  which  controls  the  operation  and  fate  of  federal  hydroelectric 
dams,  generally  authorizes  licenses  for  30  to  50  years  at  a time. 

The  Klamath  River  was  once  the  third  most  productive  salmon  fishery  in 
America,  with  as  many  as  1.2  million  adult  fish  coming  back  upstream  to 
their  spawning  grounds  every  year.  After  almost  a century  of  dam-building, 
one-tenth  of  that  number  successfully  return  - and  are  relegated  to  the 


lower  stretch  of  the  river. 

As  Carl  Ullman,  longtime  water  attorney  for  the  Klamath  Tribes  (Klamath, 

Modoc,  and  Yahoosking  Band  of  Snake)  said,  "The  Klamaths  have  treaty 
rights  in  perpetuity  to  the  fishery  that  was  shut  off  by  Copco  Dam  in  1917. 

Since  then  the  tribes  have  never  stopped  trying  to  get  the  fish  back,  and 
now  it  looks  like  the  relicensing  of  the  dams  is  an  opportunity  to  move  in 
that  direction." 

In  2001  the  Klamath,  Oregon's  largest  tribe,  joined  the  three  biggest 
tribes  in  California  (Yurok,  Hoopa  Valley  and  Karuk)  and  representatives 
from  a range  of  agencies  and  interest  groups  to  form  the  Klamath 
Hydroelectric  Relicensing  Fish  Passage  Advisory  Team.  The  group  researched 
and  provided  FERC  with  information  that  supports  bringing  the  salmon  back 
home. 

leff  Mitchell,  of  the  Klamath  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  and  Water 
Commission,  said  "We  know  that  dam  removal  won't  solve  all  of  our  problems, 
but  reopening  the  350  miles  of  habitat  upstream  of  the  dams  is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  other  restoration  programs." 

Documents  filed  with  FERC  suggest  that  water  quality  problems  in  the 
Upper  Klamath  Basin  may  be  used  to  question  whether  salmon  can  be 
reintroduced  there.  The  Klamath  have  pointed  out  that  while  it's  true  that 
water  quality  problems  exist,  there  are  areas  that  would  support  the  fish 
even  in  the  lake's  present  condition. 

"Another  contentious  point  is  whether  the  fish  really  did  get  clear  up 
into  the  upper  basin  in  the  first  place,"  Ullman  said.  "In  that  area  as 
well,  the  tribe  has  done  its  research  and  made  a solid  case  for  the  fact 
that  the  fishery  used  the  entire  Klamath  Basin." 

In  addition  to  formal  FERC  proceedings  in  which  there  are  no  oral 
arguments,  confidential  negotiations  are  taking  place.  Mediators  have  been 
hired  to  facilitate  the  process,  and  most  of  the  interested  parties  are 
represented . 

While  FERC  and  the  mediated  group  work  in  private,  members  of  the 
Klamath  tribes  and  the  three  California  tribes  joined  a gathering  of  over 
200  at  the  California  Capitol  in  Sacramento.  They  called  for  Gov.  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  to  serve  as  "Conan  the  Riparian"  and  throw  added  clout 
toward  his  support  of  the  Klamath  River  salmon. 

"We  need  the  governor  to  take  strong  steps  to  restore  the  Klamath  River 
to  benefit  not  only  the  tribes,  but  all  Californians  and  Oregonians,"  said 
Leaf  Hillman,  vice  chairman  of  the  Karuk  Tribe. 

Off-the-record  sources  indicate  the  fish  might  find  their  way  back  home, 
but  only  time  will  tell.  Come  2006,  the  mediated  group  will  make  its 
proceedings  available  to  FERC,  which  ultimately  will  make  its 
pronouncement  on  the  fate  of  the  dams  and  the  fishery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Schweitzer  signs  measure  for  Fort  Belknap  water  treatment 
By  SUSAN  GALLAGHER 
Associated  Press 
April  19,  2005 

HELENA  - Representatives  of  the  Fort  Belknap  tribes  gathered  around  Gov. 

Brian  Schweitzer  on  Tuesday  as  he  signed  a bill  addressing  their  top 
environmental  concern:  the  treatment  of  water  contaminated  by  the  defunct 
Zortman  and  Landusky  gold  mines. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation's  KGVA-FM  even  broadcast  from  the 
Capitol  to  give  the  station's  audience  up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  the 


signing,  preceded  by  an  interview  with  Schweitzer.  The  Fort  Belknap  flag 
stood  prominently  behind  the  governor  as  he  put  his  pen  to  the  legislation. 
Cameras  snapped  as  Schweitzer's  border  collie,  lag,  took  a position  next 
to  him  and  put  a paw  on  the  table  when  told  to  do  so. 

The  legislation  is  "a  victory  for  the  people  of  Fort  Belknap"  and  "a 
victory  for  the  state  of  Montana,"  Rep.  lonathan  Windy  Boy,  D-Box  Elder, 
said  later.  "This  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Windy  Boy  sponsored  the  bill  that  establishes  funding  for  the  perpetual 
treatment  of  water  contaminated  by  the  mines,  which  operated  along  the 
reservation's  southern  border.  Mining  took  place  in  the  1980s  and  '90s, 
ending  in  1998  when  Pegasus  filed  for  bankruptcy.  The  company's 
reclamation  bond  was  too  small  to  cover  cleanup  costs. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  state  will  deposit  nearly  $1.5  million  a year 
into  a trust  fund,  its  earnings  designated  for  Zortman-Landusky  water 
treatment  beginning  in  2018.  That  is  when  current  funding  to  treat  the 
water  will  expire. 

At  a legislative  hearing  earlier  this  month,  the  Montana  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  described  long-term  water  treatment  as  the  one 
aspect  of  Zortman-Landusky  reclamation  that  is  underfunded  substantially. 
About  $34  million  is  needed  by  2018,  DEQ  said.  The  legislation  is  intended 
to  resolve  a $19.3  million  shortfall  in  reaching  that  goal. 

A long-term  funding  bill  proposed  by  Windy  Boy  in  the  last  legislative 
session,  two  years  ago,  failed. 

Dulia  Doney,  Fort  Belknap  tribal  president,  and  other  leaders  have 
described  spiritual  sites  ruined  and  drinking  water  supplies  made  suspect 
by  contamination  from  mining. 

"The  signing  ...  begins  to  rebuild  a trust  that  has  been  lost,"  Doney 
said  Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  Plans  To  Preserve  Uncas  Family  Burial  Site 

By  CLAIRE  BESSETTE 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Norwich 

April  19,  2005 

Norwich  - A new  Mohegan  tribal  committee  was  established  Monday  to 
research  issues  and  decide  how  best  to  protect  the  last  segment  of  the 
tribe's  royal  burial  ground  that  lies  beneath  the  Masonic  Temple  at  the 
corner  or  Washington  and  Sachem  streets. 

The  answer  could  come  within  the  next  few  weeks,  said  Melissa 
Tantaquidgeon  Zobel,  executive  director  of  the  tribal  department  of 
historical  preservation.  Zobel  will  be  chairwoman  of  a new  committee 
established  Monday  to  compile  history  of  both  the  Masonic  Temple  and  the 
tribal  burial  ground  and  talk  to  local  historians  for  input.  The 
information  and  the  plan  for  the  property  - owned  by  the  Mohegan  tribe  - 
will  be  presented  to  the  Mohegan  Tribal  Council  and  eventually  to  the 
state  Flistoric  Preservation  Council  for  approval. 

The  Mohegan  Tribe  purchased  the  temple  property  in  1999  from  the  Masons 
for  $1.1  million  with  the  idea  of  creating  a memorial  to  Mohegan  Sachem 
Uncas  as  well  as  a community  theater  for  use  by  both  the  tribe  and  the 
city.  But  tribal  officials  soon  realized  they  could  not  do  the  necessary 
renovations  without  digging  into  the  ground  beneath  or  around  the  building 
- for  an  elevator  shaft  and  utility  trenches  and  the  like.  That  would 
desecrate  the  remaining  graves  in  the  burial  ground. 


"What  makes  this  particular  site  so  special,  is  that  you  had  to  be  of 
the  lineage  of  Uncas  to  be  buried  there,  a very  close  family  member  or  a 
linear  descendent,"  Zobel  said. 

A small  fenced  in  cemetery  on  Sachem  Street  near  the  Masonic  Temple  is 
dominated  by  an  obelisk  carved  with  Uncas'  name. 

Tribal  legend  has  it  that  though  Uncas  was  buried  in  the  royal  cemetery, 
his  body  was  later  removed  to  a secret  location  to  prevent  looting,  Zobel 
said.  Since  the  Mohegans  gained  federal  recognition,  tribal  leaders  have 
been  trying  to  identify  and  bring  back  Mohegan  Indian  remains  held  by 
museums  throughout  the  country.  Zobel  said  the  tribe  has  in  possession 
about  six  remains  from  the  royal  burial  ground,  including  a couple  who  had 
been  buried  together  in  clothing  that  appeared  to  be  wedding  garb.  Many  of 
the  remains  are  accompanied  with  funerary  objects  that  had  been  buried 
with  them,  she  said. 

It's  likely  that  the  tribe's  plan  for  the  property  will  include  reburial 
of  those  remains  along  with  the  creation  of  a memorial  park. 

"In  the  world,  there  are  only  a handful  of  what  we  call  royal  burial 
grounds,  based  on  hereditary  lineage  of  leaders,"  Zobel  said.  "And  this  is 
one  of  them . " 
c . bessette@theday.com 
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Project  Moccasins  gives  Native  soldiers  comfort,  tie  to  culture 
Know  a soldier  in  need?  Or  perhaps  you  want  to  donate. 

Sam  Lewin 
April  19,  2005 

A project  spanning  across  the  country  aims  to  deliver  moccasins  to  every 
Native  soldier  currently  serving  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

It  all  starts  with  Anthony  DeClue,  a 38-year-old  Lakota  man  living  in  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota. 

"What  I do  is  thread  them  up,"  DeClue  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

"We  have  a guy  that  does  the  leatherwork-he  stamps  the  leather  with  eagle 
feathers  and  sends  it  to  me  and  I start  painting  them.  The  moccasins  are 
smudged  and  we  put  a dream  catcher  in  each  one." 

DeClue  knows  firsthand  why  such  a project  can  be  so  valuable  to  those 
soldiers  serving  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

"I  spent  seven  years  in  the  Special  Forces  and  I was  disconnected  from 
my  heritage,"  he  said.  "I  want  the  warriors  over  there  to  feel  connected. 
When  they  take  off  their  boots  and  put  their  feet  in  the  moccasins  they 
might  feel  a little  closer  to  where  they  are  from." 

The  project  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  National  Native  American 
Veterans  Association  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  American  Indian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Oklahoma. 

It  also  caught  the  eye  of  Sherry  Girty,  a 38-year-old  office  manager 
from  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Girty,  Cherokee  and  Creek,  runs  a website.  Support 
our  Native  Troops  Overseas,  that  assists  American  Indian  veterans.  If  you 
know  of  an  Indian  soldier  that  could  use  the  moccasins,  e-mail  her  at 
shergirt@yahoo . com . 

"We  want  to  do  something  to  let  [the  soldiers]  know  they  are 
appreciated,,"  Girty  said. 

Even  with  little  publicity,  the  project  has  been  a success. 

"I  have  been  getting  e-mails  from  troops  overseas  who  get  in  touch  and 
say  they  would  like  the  moccasins,"  she  said. 

DeClue  says  he  makes  sure  that  the  moccasins  contain  a "piece  of  Mother 
Earth  so  that  our  warriors  will  come  home." 


He  estimates  that  there  are  300  requests  that  have  yet  to  be  filled,  but 
"we  are  doing  it  until  all  the  Natives  come  home  and  everyone  has  one." 

DeClue  is  performing  the  service  free-of-charge  because  "I  wish  there 
was  something  like  this  when  I was  serving." 

If  you  would  like  to  donate,  send  to: 

Anthony  DeClue 
PO  Box  5158 
St.  Cloud  MN. 

56302 
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Rice  wars 

White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project  and  Slow  Food  join  forces  to  protect  native  stands  of  wild  rice  in 
northern  Minnesota 
by  Elizabeth  Noll 
April  20,  2005 

A grain  of  rice  is  an  unlikely  object  to  be  at  the  eye  of  the  storm. 

But  that's  just  where  the  chewy  brown  grains  of  Minnesota's  hand- 
harvested  wild  rice  are  these  days.  Wild  rice  is  at  the  center  of  a 
controversy  that  pits  the  cultural  traditions  and  environmental  concerns 
of  Native  Americans  against  the  University  of  Minnesota's  commitment  to 
academic  freedom,  and  puts  the  politics  of  an  international  movement  to 
preserve  unique  and  local  foods  up  against  an  agricultural  industry 
concerned  foremost  with  producing  a profitable  crop.  The  controversy  is 
now  brewing  in  the  state  legislature. 

Economic  and  spiritual  sustenance 

This  year,  bills  were  proposed  in  both  the  state  House  and  Senate  that 
would  ban  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  genetically  modified  wild  rice.  But 
the  battle  to  ban  genetically  engineered  wild  rice  began  several  years  ago, 
when  Doe  LaGarde,  a board  member  of  the  White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project, 
learned  that  Ron  Phillips,  a researcher  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  mapping  the  wild  rice  genome. 

LaGarde  and  others  on  the  White  Earth  reservation  were  concerned  that  by 
mapping  the  grain's  genetic  code,  researchers  were  taking  the  first  step 
toward  creating  genetically  modified  wild  rice,  and  that  would  mean  the 
end  of  native  wild  rice. 

"It  would  genetically  contaminate  wild  rice  stands,"  explained  Jennifer 
Tlumak,  media  coordinator  for  WELRP.  "[In  Minnesota]  there  are  60,000 
acres  of  natural  wild  rice,  and  20,000  acres  of  paddy  rice.  They're  often 
located  right  next  to  each  other.  Studies  have  shown  that  genetic  drift 
can  occur  up  to  13  miles  from  test  plots.  There's  nothing  one  can  do  to 
separate  these  two."  The  study  Tlumak  refers  to  was  done  on  a grass  in  the 
same  family  as  wild  rice. 

Even  the  possibility  of  contamination  was  enough  to  cause  alarm.  Wild 
rice  is  economically  and  spiritually  essential  to  people  on  White  Earth 
and  other  northern  Minnesota  reservations,  Tlumak  said. 

"Wild  rice  is  an  important  part  of  the  Ojibwe  creation  story,"  she 
explained.  "They  followed  a shell  in  the  sky  and  were  told  that  when  they 
found  the  place  they  were  meant  to  be,  they  would  find  the  food  that  grows 
on  the  water. " 

The  Ojibwe  (or  Anishinaabe,  as  they  often  call  themselves)  use  wild  rice 
in  traditional  ceremonies,  she  said,  and  harvesting  of  wild  rice  is  a 
culturally  important  event. 


"People  have  been  ricing  for  thousands  of  years/'  Tlumak  said.  "It's 
part  of  the  landscape  of  northern  Minnesota,  and  it's  part  of  the 
Minnesota  way  of  life." 

That  way  of  life  has  been  slowly  eroding  for  years,  however.  The 
University  has  been  cross-breeding  wild  rice  for  decades  and  long  ago 
developed  varieties  that  are  more  easily  cultivated.  Most  of  the  wild  rice 
in  the  state  that  reaches  consumers  isn't  hand-harvested;  it's  grown  on 
paddies  and  harvested  by  combines.  Minnesota  isn't  the  top  producer  in  the 
country,  either;  California  has  held  that  position  for  over  a decade.  In 
2000,  California  produced  about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  wild  rice. 

The  widespread  cultivation  of  wild  rice  has  lowered  the  market  value  of 
hand-harvested  rice,  but  genetic  engineering  poses  an  even  bigger  threat 
than  economic  insecurity.  Unlike  hybridization,  in  which  researchers 
select  for  particular  traits  in  wild  rice  using  a variation  of  Mother 
Nature's  method,  genetic  modification  tampers  with  the  genetic  code  of 
wild  rice  in  a way  that  would  never  happen  without  human  intervention. 

The  pleasure  principle 

In  November  2003,  WELRP  and  its  founder,  activist  and  former  vice 
presidential  candidate  Winona  LaDuke,  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the 
International  Slow  Food  movement,  which  gave  the  organization  an  award  for 
their  efforts  to  protect  wild  rice. 

Slow  Food  began  in  Italy  nearly  20  years  ago,  as  a protest  against  the 
opening  of  a McDonald's  in  Rome.  The  organization  seeks  to  educate 
consumers  about  the  pleasures  of  good  food  and  wine  and  the  unique 
qualities  of  local  foods;  they  also  work  to  defend  biodiversity  around  the 
world . 

Erika  Lesser,  executive  director  of  Slow  Food  USA,  believes  that 
protecting  wild  rice  is  critical  for  cultural,  environmental  and  economic 
reasons.  "WELRP  is  working  with  an  entire  culture  to  identify  the 
traditions  they  have  and  encourage  those  people  to  retain  and  reclaim  them, 
" she  said.  "[It's  about]  respecting  a traditional  food  system.  We'd  like 
to  see  a GMO-free  zone  created  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  These  foods 
represent  our  cultures  and  if  that  food  is  compromised  by  genetically 
modified  strains  of  wild  rice,  it's  gone  forever." 

"This  whole  concept  of  protecting  biodiversity  in  our  food  supply  is  one 
that  has  real  consequences,"  she  added.  "One  of  the  main  reasons  you  have 
the  incredible  amount  of  chemical  inputs  is  that  we're  only  growing  one  or 
two  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  eight  or  nine  foods:  that's  95  percent 
of  our  food  supply.  Because  they're  so  homogeneous  they're  incredibly 
vulnerable  to  disease  and  insects." 

For  instance,  a farmer  who  grows  10  varieties  of  corn  - some  of  it 
drought-resistant  - is  more  likely  to  bring  in  a harvest  after  a drought 
than  a farmer  growing  just  one  variety,  she  said. 

"The  way  we  translate  it  is  'Diversity  tastes  better,'"  she  explained. 

Ronald  Huff,  a certified  chef  and  the  founder  and  leader  of  Slow  Food 
Minnesota,  wouldn't  argue  that  point.  He  says  he  can  taste  the  difference 
between  uncultivated,  hand-harvested  wild  rice  and  paddy-grown  wild  rice 
that's  harvested  by  machines  and  gas-parched. 

"I've  cooked  them  both,"  said  Huff.  "The  paddy  rice,  once  it's  cooked, 
it's  lackluster  and  turns  into  a gray  mush.  Whereas  true  native-grown  wild 
rice  is  chewy.  I insist  that  I can  taste  the  lake  from  which  it  came.  Its 
flavor  is  much  more  pronounced  and  has  many  undertones  to  it." 

The  wild  rice  in  Uncle  Ben's  pilaf  is  black  because  it's  gas-parched,  he 
said.  That  method  of  treating  the  rice  also  makes  it  harder  to  cook.  "Most 
consumers  complain  about  cooking  wild  rice  because  it  takes  so  long,  and 
that's  because  they're  cooking  paddy  rice,"  Huff  explained. 

He  once  asked  a wild  rice  harvester  in  northern  Minnesota  how  he  fixed 
the  grain.  "He  said,  'We  just  cook  it  in  some  boiled  salt  water,  and  drain 
it,  add  some  good  cream  and  a spoonful  of  sugar  and  eat  it  like  that.'  So 
simple.  I like  that  recipe  because  it  reminds  me  of  true  regional  Italian 
cuisine,"  said  Huff. 

The  University  and  White  Earth 

In  2000,  LaGarde  came  to  LaDuke  and  asked  for  her  help.  LaDuke  remembers 


his  plea. 

"He  said,  'Winona,  go  use  your  big  mouth  and  help  us,  because  we  need 
help,'"  LaDuke  recalled. 

The  first  thing  LaDuke  did  was  teach  herself  something  about  the  issue: 
what  it  means  to  genetically  modify  an  organism  - often  by  implanting  genes 
from  another  species;  how  common  that  is  in  U.S.  agriculture;  and  what  the 
environmental  consequences  are. 

"For  me  it's  been  a learning  curve,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  know  [much 
about  this]  and  I don't  think  most  of  the  public  knows.  The  more  I learned 
the  more  upset  I got." 

LaDuke  and  other  WELRP  representatives  started  meeting  with  University 
administrators  and  researchers,  hoping  to  convince  them  to  agree  to  a ban 
on  genetic  engineering  of  wild  rice.  But  it  was  no  use:  though  some  of 
them  were  sympathetic,  they  would  not  commit  to  a ban. 

Charles  Muscoplat,  vice  president  for  agricultural  policy  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agricultural  Food  and  Environmental  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  at  many  of  those  meetings.  He  says  he  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  LaDuke  and  he  values  the  University's  relationship 
with  Minnesota  tribes.  He  has  driven  to  White  Earth  many  times,  he  said, 
and  he  has  visited  the  lakes  where  the  native  stands  of  wild  rice  grow  and 
he  has  talked  to  the  harvesters.  He  has  tried  to  reassure  them  that  what 
they  fear  isn't  even  close  to  happening. 

"We're  not  doing  genetic  engineering  on  wild  rice,"  Muscoplat  said.  "Ron 
Phillips  has  promised  that  he  wouldn't  do  it.  And  we  have  no  other  faculty 
member  doing  it . " 

He  admits,  though,  that  only  the  Board  of  Regents  has  the  authority  to 
halt  research.  He  also  admits  that  it  could  be  argued  that  mapping  the 
genome  will  make  it  easier  for  someone,  someday,  to  genetically  modify 
wild  rice.  But  he  believes  no  one  will  because  there's  not  enough  money  in 
it.  "There's  no  market  for  wild  rice  that  would  justify  that  kind  of 
return.  It's  just  not  practical,"  he  said. 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  issue,  the  University  will 
never  voluntarily  agree  to  halt  genetic  research  on  wild  rice,  said 
Muscoplat.  To  do  so  would  compromise  the  U's  commitment  to  academic 
freedom. 

"We  are  not  going  to  agree  to  anything  that's  going  to  restrict  our 
ability  to  do  research.  We  would  never,  ever  do  that,"  he  said.  "Any 
special  interest  group  could  come  in  and  say  'Please  don't  ever  do  this.' 

We  can't  agree  to  anything  like  that.  We  are  here  to  pursue  knowledge  if 
it's  legal,  ethical  and  fundable." 

Muscoplat  and  Tlumak  agree  that  there  are  different  perspectives  at  work. 

"We  look  at  the  world  differently  than  the  Native  Americans,"  said 
Muscoplat.  In  the  European  scientific  tradition,  he  said,  "We  dig,  we 
explore,  we  find  more  knowledge.  And  that's  the  antithesis  of  Native 
American  knowledge.  They  accept  that  it's  a gift  from  the  creator." 

"We're  looking  at  it  from  a Native  perspective,"  agreed  Tlumak.  "But 
this  is  an  issue  that  should  concern  all  Minnesotans.  It's  a native  grain 
of  North  America.  It's  a national  treasure.  And  Minnesota  is  the  center 
for  biodiversity  for  wild  rice.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  our  campaign  was 
chosen  for  the  Slow  Food  award." 

On  the  feet  of  birds 

According  to  Tlumak,  members  of  WELRP  felt  that  they'd  gained  some 
ground  when  the  Senate  bill,  introduced  by  Sen.  Becky  Lourey  (DFL-Kerrick) , 
was  held  over  until  next  session:  it  wasn't  an  outright  rejection,  and  it 
gives  them  time  to  strengthen  their  case.  "We  felt  it  was  a victory,"  she 
said.  "What  we're  working  on  in  coming  months  is  to  bring  stakeholders 
together,  so  when  it's  brought  up  from  the  table  next  year,  that  it  will 
be  passed." 

LaDuke's  assessment  was  more  cautious.  "The  campaign  is  going  well, 

[but]  we  have  a long  way  to  go." 

Muscoplat  doesn't  think  the  bill  has  any  future.  "The  traditional 
agriculture  [supporters]  don't  want  to  restrict  anything  like  this. 

They'll  not  act  on  these  kinds  of  bills." 

He  reiterated  that  the  legislation  isn't  necessary.  Even  if  genetically 


modified  wild  rice  were  developed,  he  said,  researchers  would  have  to  go 
through  a lengthy  approval  process  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  - 
and  he  doesn't  think  it  would  ever  be  approved  because  of  the  high 
probability  of  genetic  drift. 

"We  would  need  to  prove  to  state  and  federal  agencies  that  we've  taken 
the  risk  out  of  it,"  he  said.  "Right  now,  [wild  rice]  pollen  from  one  lake 
gets  to  another  lake.  On  the  feet  of  birds,  on  the  bottoms  of  boats,  on 
the  wind.  It's  a small  light  pollen,  it  probably  sheds  pretty  far.  I 
promise  you,  wild  rice  pollen  gets  to  another  lake." 

Said  LaDuke:  "I  hope  Minnesotans  care  about  their  wild  rice." 


The  proposed  ban  on  genetically  engineered  rice 

In  March,  Sen.  Becky  Lourey  (DFL-Kerrick)  and  Rep.  Karen  Clark  (DFL- 
Minneapolis)  introduced  bills  in  the  state  Senate  and  Flouse,  respectively, 
to  prohibit  "the  release,  planting,  cultivation,  harvest,  and  sale  of 
genetically  engineered  wild  rice"  within  Minnesota.  The  legislation 
wouldn't  halt  current  University  of  Minnesota  research  on  the  wild  rice 
genome,  nor  would  it  prevent  the  University  from  any  other  laboratory- 
based  research.  It  would,  however,  prevent  the  University  (and  everyone 
else)  from  planting  test  plots  of  genetically  engineered  wild  rice,  if 
researchers  were  ever  to  develop  such  a grain. 

The  Senate  Agriculture,  Veterans,  and  Gaming  Committee,  of  which  Sen. 
Lourey  is  a member,  decided  to  lay  the  bill  over  until  next  session  when 
any  committee  member  can  bring  the  bill  back.  During  the  summer, 
legislators  plan  to  meet  with  tribal  representatives,  paddy  rice  farmers, 
staff  from  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  other  people  with 
vested  interest  in  wild  rice. 


What  is  wild  rice? 

Wild  rice  is  the  official  Minnesota  state  grain.  The  Anishinaabe  name 
for  wild  rice  is  manoomin.  According  to  their  mythology,  their  ancestors 
were  told  by  their  creator  to  settle  "where  the  food  grows  on  the  water." 

When  wild  rice  is  harvested  by  hand,  by  tapping  the  grains  into  a canoe, 
and  parched  over  a wood  fire,  its  color  ranges  from  cream  to  chocolate 
brown.  Many  say  this  type  of  harvesting  and  preparation  makes  a rice 
superior  in  texture  and  taste  to  paddy  rice,  which  is  harvested  by 
combines  and  typically  gas-parched.  The  gas  parching  turns  the  rice  black. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  cross-breeding  wild  rice  for 
decades  to  develop  varieties  that  are  easier  to  cultivate.  Armed  with 
these  new  varieties,  paddy  farmers  have  made  California  the  nation's 
largest  producer  of  wild  rice. 
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PART  ONE:  CHANGING  THE  PEOPLE:  The  Reinvention  of  Convention 

NORMAN,  OK 

Randy  Veitenheimer 

April  19,  2005 

PART  ONE:  CHANGING  THE  PEOPLE:  The  Reinvention  of  Convention 

Sometimes  when  you  try  to  become  healthier  as  a person  or  a family  or 
culture,  you  find  it  doesn't  go  well.  The  strength  of  your  environment  is 
greater  than  what  you  are  able  to  deal  with  or  effectively  make  a 
difference  in.  Strength  comes  from  the  self.  We  are  all  strong  in  our 
selves,  this  is  the  gift  of  Spirit. 


Do  you  limit  your  own  health  and  well  being?  This  is  the  environment  of 
the  self.  Do  your  relations  hold  you  from  becoming  better?  This  is  the 
environment  of  the  family.  Are  you  happy  with  your  job  or  work?  This  is 
the  work  environment.  How  does  your  tribe  make  you  feel?  Alive?  This  is 
the  environment  of  your  culture.  How  to  you  relate  to  Great  Spirit,  the 
Creator,  and  all  that  exists?  This  is  the  soul's  environment. 

We  are  influenced  by  all  our  environments.  Good  or  Bad.  These 
environments  are  yours  and  working  for  you  and  on  you.  So,  only  one 
question  becomes  important  to  us  at  this  time:  How's  it  going? 

How  about  this  one:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  your  environment? 

Pick  one  or  all  the  above  in  a way  that  improves  or  changes  you  or  your 
environment  so  that  you  are  healthy. 

How  we  got  here  is  one  way  to  look  at  ourselves.  Our  cultural 
environment  is  someplace  we  can  start.  We  were  living  in  what  is  now 
called  the  country,  when  country  was  all  that  existed.  We  lived  in  a way 
that  is  called  old  fashioned,  to  be  polite,  or  traditional,  to  reflect  our 
need  to  hold  on  to  what  has  worked  in  the  past.  This  worked  for  us  in 
creating  a lifestyle  that  is  less  influenced  by  what  is  outside  of  us. 

This  is  our  strength.  The  opposite  of  this  is  to  have  a modern  culture. 

One,  without  any  norms  of  behavior  or  existence  because  they  are  always 
changing,  the  only  requirement  being  that  you  change  with  everyone  else  or 
get  left  behind. 

Our  culture  is  "country"  or  "natural",  strong  or  cohesive,  fairly 
conservative,  concentrating  on  being  self  sufficient,  sharing  similar 
customs  and  similar  in  face  or  form.  We  had  strong  families  and  clan 
structure.  Our  spiritual  practices  were  common  and  recognizable  to  all  the 
nations.  Our  order  of  existence  was  maintained  through  our  relationships 
as  given  by  our  "religion",  or  stories  as  education,  and  family.  Our 
interpersonal  relationships  were  strong. 

Our  traditions  were  the  fabric  of  our  life  and  we  changed  slowly.  Each 
person  in  our  society  was  taught  many  ways,  so  that  all  tasks  in  life  were 
familiar.  We  are  craftspeople  - we  make  things.  Our  way  of  life  recognized 
the  individual  as  a person.  We  cooperated  in  existence,  this  was  not  the 
loss  of  ourselves  as  an  individual,  but  the  gift  of  our  selves  to  our 
family,  clan,  tribe,  and  society. 

Our  history  is  not  unaltered.  We  have  changed.  The  "country"  for  the 
most  part  is  disappearing  and  no  longer  exists  as  we  remember.  We  are  not 
weak  as  individuals  or  as  a class  of  people,  but  we  may  be  weak  in  the 
face  of  change,  and  the  ability  to  identify  ourselves  and  our  environment 
in  a way  the  lets  us  grow  and  be  healthy.  This  is  where  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

The  largely  impersonal  or  underlying  hostile  way  of  modern  culture  is 
there  for  us  to  see  from  our  traditional  and  historical  way  of  life.  That 
which  is  not  seen  by  those  who  live  it  is  a source  of  illness  in 
relationships  with  all  our  environments. 

The  path  of  our  life  was  in  the  way  we  lived  as  individuals,  as  families, 
as  clans,  tribes,  and  nations.  Control  wasn't  required  from  outside  of  us. 
This  is  our  personal  environment  and  was  not  apart  from  ourselves.  We 
lived  it.  Modern  culture  requires  outside  control  because  it  was  not  lived, 
taught,  experienced,  and  required  of  each  individual.  The  strength  of  the 
individual  self  is  the  source  of  the  strength  of  all  of  us.  Each  of  us  is 
required  to  be  healthy,  to  make  life  healthy  for  all. 

If  you  have  questions  for  Randy,  please  e-mail  them  to  askrandy@okit.com 
or  send  them  to:  Randy,  c/o  Native  Times,  P.O.  Box  692050,  Tulsa,  Ok  74169. 
For  more  information,  go  to  http://www.creativeenergetichealth.com 
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Commentary:  Is  it  right  to  celebrate  the  Land  Run? 

Some  believe  it  is  a tragic  day 
TULSA  OK 
Louis  Gray 
April  21,  2005 

Many  Oklahoma  Schools  will  be  celebrating  the  Oklahoma  Land  Run.  Some 
will  dress  up  in  costume  to  deplict  in  detail  the  clothes  of  White 
settlers  back  in  1889.  While  many  Oklahomans  are  eager  to  celebrate  the 
taking  of  the  Indian  land,  many  Native  Americans  believe  it  nothing  short 
of  throwing  a party  for  thiefs. 

It  would  be  as  unseemly  as  going  to  the  hometown  of  Gen.  George  Armstong 
Custer  and  having  a victory  parade.  That  would  be  clearly  wrong. 

In  truth  there  were  some  Indian  people  kept  to  the  side  by  the  calvary. 
They  stood  and  cried.  I wonder  if  the  schools  will  show  that?  I wonder  if 
they  will  show  the  planning  of  the  theft?  I wonder  if  the  schools  will 
teach  the  childdren  the  truth? 

Some  historians  might  argue  that  the  Indians  were  paid  for  their  land. 

It  is  also  reasoned  that  the  tribes  were  being  punished  for  fighting  for 
the  the  confederacy  during  the  civil  war.  Of  course  thousands  of  Native 
American  Oklahomas  fought  and  died  for  the  Union. 

It  was  their  opportunity  to  rush  into  Indian  territory  and  stake  their 
claim  on  the  richest  grass  on  earth.  The  Land  Run  was  always  about  power, 
money  and  greed. 

Some  tribes  were  paid  against  their  will  as  little  as  60  cents  per  acre. 
Or  as  some  might  theorize  outright  theft.  Who  would  want  to  sell  their 
home  when  they  didn't  want  to  and  only  recieve  pennies  on  the  dollar  for 
their  land? 

It  is  wrong  for  anyone  to  object  to  such  a famous  event  in  Oklanoma 
history?  Is  it  wrong  to  steal  from  humble  people?  Some  parents  are  sending 
notes  asking  educators  to  not  humiliate  their  child  by  making  them  take 
part  in  the  racially  insensitive  reinactment. 

Wrong  is  wrong  no  matter  how  few  agree  the  celebration  is  incorrect. 
Oklahoma  schools  have  a long  history  of  selling  everyone  on  the  idea  it 
could  rewrite  history.  Why  not? 
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Tim  Giago:  Daschle  and  Kerry  torpedoed  by  the  issue  of  gay  marriage 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

April  18,  2005 
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COMMENTARY: 

Tom  Daschle  and  John  Kerry  were  herded  on  a fast  train  to  defeat  by  one 
of  the  cleverest  ploys  ever  created  by  any  political  party.  It  was  the 
"gay  marriage"  railroad  to  disaster. 

Tacked  on  the  election  ballots  of  many  of  the  states  that  eventually 
went  "red"  was  an  initiative  against  gay  marriage.  The  initiative  turned 
into  a tsunami  that  pushed  aside  everything  in  its  path. 

President  George  W.  Bush  had  said  earlier  in  the  election  that  he 
favored  a Constitutional  Amendment  against  gay  marriage  knowing  full  well 
that  he  was  only  lending  political  lip  service  to  an  amendment  that  would 
never  pass  through  Congress.  But  he  got  the  message  out  and  his  name 


became  synonymous  with  opposition  to  gay  marriage. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  when  a voter  stepped  behind  the  magic 
curtain  to  peruse  the  ballot  the  words  "Vote  NO  on  gay  marriage"  and  the 
name  of  President  Bush  became  joined.  In  the  minds  of  many  voters  their 
opposition  to  gay  marriage  was  the  centerpiece  of  how  they  cast  their 
votes . 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  John  Thune  campaign  in  South  Dakota  was 
his  opposition  to  gay  marriage  and  his  determination  to  make  it  an 
amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  if  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Like  his  mentor,  George  W.,  Thune  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
no  such  amendment  would  ever  succeed,  but  he  latched  on  to  the  swelling 
tide  opposing  gay  marriage  and  rode  it  to  victory. 

Daschle  was  liberal  in  the  sense  that  he  never  came  out  openly  or 
strongly  against  gay  marriage,  but  instead  said  it  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  each  individual  state  and  sorrowfully,  that  is  exactly  what 
happened  when  the  initiative  found  its  way  on  to  so  many  election  ballots. 
It  appears  that  no  one  in  the  Democratic  Party  made  the  connection. 

So  what  the  Republicans  later  claimed  as  a "morals  values"  issue  for  so 
many  of  their  eventual  political  victories  across  America  really  was 
constructed  on  the  foundation  of  anti-gay  marriages.  The  Republicans  found 
a moral  issue  they  could  attack  vigorously  without  much  fear  of 
retaliation  by  a small  minority.  Even  the  openly  gay  Congressman  Barney 
Frank  saw  the  rising  danger  in  this  Republican  tactic  and  was  roundly 
criticized  by  members  of  the  gay  community  for  "not  having  more  backbone." 

Frank  saw  the  issue  of  gay  marriage  as  a political  quagmire  for  the 
Democrats  and  although  he  may  not  have  been  personally  opposed  to  it,  he 
saw  the  pitfalls  the  Democrats  faced  by  virtue  of  being  caught  between  a 
rock  and  a hard  place.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  gay  marriage  is  not 
embraced  by  the  majority  of  Americans.  It  is  an  issue  that  stirs 
heightened  feelings  amongst  all  Americans,  those  for  and  those  against. 

South  Dakota  has  always  been  one  of  those  red  states  that  keep  electing 
Democrats  to  serve  in  the  Congress.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  lone  member 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Stephanie  Herseth,  is  a Democrat 
and  the  other  U.  S.  Senator,  Tim  Johnson,  is  a Democrat,  Johnson  won  his 
senate  seat  against  the  same  John  Thune  before  gay  marriage  found  its  way 
on  so  many  state  ballots.  It  was  not  on  the  ballot  in  South  Dakota  this 
past  election  because  it  had  already  won  the  approval  of  the  State's 
voters  several  years  before. 

But  it  didn't  really  matter  if  gay  marriage  was  on  South  Dakota's  ballot 
or  not  because  it  was  the  idea  of  gay  marriage  and  of  Thune' s outspoken 
opposition  to  it  that  swayed  many  voters.  The  out-of-state  political  hacks 
were  very  successful  in  convincing  the  voters  of  the  state  about  two 
things;  Daschle's  supposed  support  of  gay  marriage  by  not  speaking  out 
strongly  against  it  and  his  supposed  obstruction  of  the  appointment  of 
judges  named  by  President  Bush. 

Daschle  went  into  the  election  with  these  two  pieces  of  baggage  and 
Thune  and  his  supporters  knew  exactly  how  to  exploit  it.  Daschle  said  he 
would  not  support  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  against  gay  marriage 
because  he  believed  that  each  state  should  make  that  decision  individually. 
Thune  and  his  supporters  made  duck  soup  out  of  Daschle  on  this  one  issue. 

But  by  challenging  many  of  the  appointments  of  so  many  judges  made  by 
President  Bush,  Dashcle  left  himself  wide  open  to  be  labeled  as  an 
obstructionist  by  the  Republican  Party.  I firmly  believe  that  it  was  on 
these  two  issues  alone  that  Daschle  lost  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

lust  as  so  many  Democrats  found  themselves  seated  on  the  fence  by 
supporting  state's  rights  on  gay  marriage,  the  Republican  Party  had  found 
a weapon  that  was  so  deadly  and  so  silent  that  no  one  even  gave  it  a 
thought  until  after  the  election  was  over.  Most  political  pundits  have 
still  not  made  the  connection. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  about  it  the  issue  of  gay  marriage  it  was  a 
brilliant  ploy  by  the  Republicans  and  if  it  came  from  the  mind  of  Karl 
Rove,  one  must  consider  him  the  next  thing  to  a political  genius. 

After  riding  that  midnight  train,  I'm  sure  that  Tom  Daschle  and  lohn 
Kerry  would  have  to  agree,  although  reluctantly.  Even  the  overwhelming 
Indian  vote  could  not  derail  that  train. 


(Tim  Giago  is  the  founder  and  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lakota  Times,  Indian  Country  Today  and  the  Lakota  and  Dakota  Journals. 

He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net) 
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Indian  voices  declining  within  news  industry 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  25,  2005 

The  powerbrokers  of  journalism  met  and  mingled  earlier  this  month  during 
their  annual  conference  to  deliberate  the  state  of  newspapers. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  conference  drew  the  industry's 
gatekeepers  - editors  from  major  dailies  to  small  papers  - whose  concerns 
ranged  from  declining  circulation  to  reaching  young  readers  to  freedom  of 
information  to  the  future  of  newspapers. 

But  the  conference  included  something  more  significant  - the  release  of 
the  group's  annual  report  that  measures  how  the  industry  is  doing  in 
hiring  and  keeping  minority  journalists. 

The  good  news:  The  number  of  Asians,  blacks  and  Hispanics  increased 
between  2004  and  2005. 

And  the  bad:  Native  people  were  the  only  group  to  see  a decrease, 
dropping  from  313  to  295  news  people. 

The  report  is  a tool  used  to  measure  industry  success  at  bringing 
diverse  perspectives  to  the  newsroom.  The  organization  first  took  note  of 
this  situation  in  1978,  when  1,700  minority  journalists  represented  only  3 
95  percent  of  newsroom  employees. 

Today,  7,300  people  of  color  make  up  13.42  percent  of  those  working  in 
the  newsroom.  Still,  40  percent  of  newspapers  don't  have  any  minorities  to 
edit  or  assign  or  photograph  or  write  stories. 

Progress  has  been  slow.  ASNE  has  missed  its  goal  of  having  the 
percentage  of  newsroom  minorities  nationwide  equal  the  percentage  of 
minorities  in  the  country.  The  group's  new  goal  will  give  newsrooms  until 
2025  to  reach  parity.  People  of  color  now  make  up  31.7  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population . 

Meanwhile,  the  fluctuating  annual  number  of  Natives  in  the  newsroom 
belies  an  industry  failure  to  consistently  attract  and  keep  Native 
reporters,  photographers,  copy  editors  and  editors. 

As  I attended  sessions  at  the  ASNE  conference  - in  between  editing 
student  newspaper  copy  - I never  met  another  Native  person  during  the 
entire  four-day  event  attended  by  some  500  people. 

My  reality?  I face  the  same  thing  in  the  newsroom  every  day. 

And  I'd  likely  be  in  a similar  situation  at  any  newspaper  in  Montana. 
Here's  what  the  newsroom  numbers  look  like  for  state  newspapers  that 
responded  to  the  ASNE  survey:  the  Billings  Gazette,  Bozeman  Daily 
Chronicle,  Montana  Standard  of  Butte,  Miles  City  Star  and  the  Livingston 
Enterprise  - zero  minorities.  The  Great  Falls  Tribune, 

12.8  percent;  the  Missoulian, 

3 percent  (that's  me). 

The  numbers  are  dismal,  deplorable  and  depressing  considering  minorities 
make  up  10  percent  of  Montana's  population.  Show  me  the  parity. 

Until  then,  one  is  left  to  wonder  about  newsroom  commitment  to  diversity 

A typical  newspaper  is  staffed  heavily  with  white  people.  This  was 
evident  during  a conference  luncheon  in  which  seven  past  ASNE  presidents 
were  recognized  for  their  roles.  At  the  table?  Six  white  men  and  one  white 
woman . 


The  more  enlightening  news  is  ASNE's  outgoing  president,  Karla  Garrett 
Harshaw,  is  a black  woman.  And  the  incoming  president,  Rick  Rodriguez,  is 
Hispanic . 

Their  presence  verified  the  slow,  steady  and  sometimes  backsliding 
progress  of  newsroom  diversity.  In  my  experience,  newsroom  cultures  don't 
change  unless  the  directive  comes  from  the  top. 

Because  newsroom  diversity  has  increased  by  fractions  - last  year,  the 
number  of  minority  women  increased  to 
17.2  percent,  up  from 

16.27  percent  - it's  evident  that  efforts  to  make  change  often  amount  to 
cheap  chit-chat. 

For  example,  the  theme  at  the  ASNE  conference  was  "Connecting  With 
Communities  and  Cultures."  The  convention  brochure  prominently  showed  a 
collage  of  five  people,  an  Asian,  a Hispanic  and  two  blacks.  My  guess  is 
the  fifth  person  in  the  photo  was  supposed  to  be  Native. 

Yet  when  Milton  Coleman,  deputy  managing  editor  for  the  Washington  Post, 
led  a discussion  on  diversity  leadership  in  one  of  the  largest  conference 
rooms,  only  about  20  people  showed  up. 

It's  not  important  to  have  a minority  in  the  newsroom  to  add  visual 
color;  it  is  important  that  person  bring  thoughts  and  views  from  their 
community.  We  all  have  an  instinctual  need  to  be  informed  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  And  if  people  don't  see  themselves  reflected  in  the 
newspaper,  they  have  no  reason  to  read  it. 

With  that  in  mind,  minority  newspaper  readers  ought  to  demand  more  from 
their  newspapers.  They  have  many  choices,  including  not  buying  the  paper. 
Or  they  can  hold  the  paper  accountable. 

The  latter  can  be  done  by  writing  letters  to  the  editor,  calling 
reporters  or  asking  for  a meeting  with  senior  editors  to  let  them  know 
about  news  they  are  missing  in  communities  of  color. 

Another  alternative?  Apply  for  a job  at  your  local  newspaper, 
lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Aboriginal  voters  could  make  difference  in  next  election, 

Phil  Fontaine  says 
Peter  Rakobowchuk 
Canadian  Press 
April  20,  2005 

MONTREAL  (CP)  - Aboriginal  voters  could  make  a difference  in  the  next 
federal  election  and  efforts  will  continue  to  mobilize  them,  the  head  of 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  said  Tuesday. 

Talk  of  an  election  has  created  some  uncertainty  for  the  group's  plan 
for  self-government,  national  chief  Phil  Fontaine  told  a news  conference. 

He  said  the  plan  was  to  be  discussed  at  a May  31  cabinet  retreat  with 
the  prime  minister  that  Fontaine  has  been  invited  to. 

"We  know  the  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  and  we  trust  that  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  are  willing  to  join  with  us  in  ensuring  that  we 
achieve  transformative  change,"  he  said  at  a national  policy  forum. 

An  AFN  official  said  the  retreat  is  still  expected  to  go  ahead  as 
scheduled . 

Fontaine  said  the  AFN  will  work  hard  to  continue  to  mobilize  aboriginals 
to  get  out  and  "participate  fully"  in  the  next  federal  election. 

"If  there  is  an  election  we  will  be  watching  closely  to  see  which 


panties  are  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  us. 

"We  know  that  there  are  63  federal  ridings  where  First  Nations  have  a 
sizable  presence,  but  we  will  only  be  able  to  make  a difference  if  we 
participate,"  he  added. 

"I  respect  those  who  will  choose  not  to  vote  for  political  reasons  . . 
but  we  want  to  be  an  influence  and  a factor. 

"We  have  a large  population  of  young  people  who  will  be  voters  for  many 
years  to  come  and  political  parties  would  be  well  advised  to  speak  to  our 
issues  and  our  agenda." 

Ghislain  Picard,  head  of  the  Quebec  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  said  he 
would  not  be  the  only  one  who  believes  there  would  be  some  uneasiness  if 
the  Conservatives  formed  a majority  government. 

"But  things  could  evolve  and  everyone  is  looking  at  what's  going  on," 
Picard  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Assembly  of  First  Nations  Hosts  National  Policy  Forum  in  Montreal: 

First  Nations  Leaders  and  Experts  Meet  to  Develop  Action  Plans  for 
Education,  Environmental  Stewardship  and  Housing 

OTTAWA,  April  19  /CNW  Telbec/  - On  April  19,  the  one  year  anniversary  of 
Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin's  Canada-Aboriginal  Peoples  Roundtable, 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  opened  the  AFN 
National  Policy  Forum  on  Education,  Environmental  Stewardship  and  Housing 
in  Montreal,  Quebec. 

"In  the  year  since  the  Canada-Aboriginal  Peoples  Roundtable,  First 
Nations  have  been  actively  engaged  in  crafting  our  own  plans  and 
initiatives  that  will  strengthen  our  citizens,  communities  and  nations, 
build  our  economies  and  move  us  towards  real  self-determination,"  said 
National  Chief  Fontaine.  "The  Prime  Minister  stated  at  the  Roundtable  that 
the  days  of  unilateral  decision-making  by  the  federal  government  are  over 
and  partnership  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  new  relationship.  We  are 
honouring  our  side  of  the  commitment  by  creating  plans  that  address  our 
goals  and  are  supported  by  First  Nations.  This  gives  us  the  mandate  and 
direction  we  need  as  we  head  into  the  proposed  Cabinet  Retreat  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  government  on  May  31.  We  can  say  'we  have  the 
plan ' . " 

The  Roundtable  process  was  presented  as  a historic  opportunity  for  the 
federal  government  and  First  Nations  to  begin  a new  era  of  cooperation 
that  would  lead  to  dramatic  change.  The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  has  been 
leading  the  process  by  presenting  detailed  plans  that  present  new 
directions  for  work  in  housing,  health,  economic  opportunities,  1 
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Cree  aligipizun/f rog  moon 

Blackfeet  aapistsisskitsaato ' s/flower  (blossom)  moon 
Algonquin  moonesquanimock  kesos/moon  when  women  weed  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  News  and  Information  and 

Metis  Mailing  Lists:  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"The  BIA  and  [Indian  Health  Service]  have  us  traveling  all  over  the 
country  chasing  the  pot  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  We  all  know 
there  is  no  end  to  a rainbow.  I come  here  today  asking  you  to  honor  our 
treaties.  Our  ancestors,  when  they  signed  the  treaty,  they  smoked  the 
cannupa  and  they  swore  to  uphold  these  treaties," 

"In  our  treaties,  there  were  agreements  made,  where  the  U.S.  government 
agreed  to  provide  us  with  education,  health,  agricultural  resources, 
welfare,  and  help  us  to  build  our  economy.  Yet  today,  these  entitlements 
are  being  separated  and  manipulated  into  discretionary  services  which 
can  be  exterminated  at  the  stroke  of  a pen." 

Harold  FraziePeiganr,  Chairman,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  \ 

! t 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Dourney  [ 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  i 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Bush  "cost  saving"  strikes  at  Indians  again  --  still  --  yet  --  once 
more.  This  time  not  through  our  pocketbooks  or  our  spirituality,  but  by 
threatening  a crucial  part  of  our  history,  and  even  at  our  children's 
graves.  See  the  article  below  from  The  Sentinel.  However,  whatever  the 
government's  intention,  they  may  inadvertently  be  providing  an 
opportunity  for  Indian  nations  to  make  a point.  It  might  be  in  our  best 
interests  if  the  government  does  close  the  site  and  snatch  the  telling 
of  our  story  out  of  federal  spinmiesters ' hands. 

Indian  nations  want  to  be  taken  seriously  as  nations,  so  it's  time  for 
more  affluent  nations,  especially,  to  begin  writing  our  own  histories 
and  preserving  sites  meaningful  to  us  where  possible.  This  is  a perfect 
opportunity.  Historical  preservation  strictures  will  diminish  commercial 
interest  in  the  property,  and  besides,  don't  tribes  get  first  dibs  on 
closed  military  base  properties?  It's  time  some  of  our  tribes  who  can 

afford  to  do  so  (and  there  are  several  nearby)  to  step  up  and  buy  this 

property  if  and  when  the  government  releases  it,  and  preserve  it  to  tell 
the  "assimilation  or  else"  story  from  our  own  point  of  view. 

Read  "Grave  crisis  could  surface"  below,  and  do  what  you  can  to  prevent 

another  atrocity  on  the  graves  of  children  who  already  paid  a terrible 
price  for  the  crime  of  being  Indian. 

+///  Janet  Smith  owlstar@bellsouth.net 

/*/+  P.  0.  Box  672168  OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  http://www.owlstar.com 

* + 
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Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 
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RE:  Carlisle  Barracks  in  danger  of  closing" 


Date:  Friday,  April  29,  2005  12:27  AM 
From:  Barbara  Landis  [blandis@epix.net] 

Sub j : Carlisle  Barracks  in  danger  of  closing. 


/*That  site  has  to  be  protected  and  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  way  Indians  today  understand  it." 

*/  G.  Peter  lemison,  Seneca,  relative  of  Carlisle  Indian 

School  students,  in  an  April  26,  2005  interview  with  the  Carlisle 
Sentinel  newspaper. 


Friends  and  Colleagues, 

As  you  know,  I rarely  use  my  HELPER  list  for  political  purposes,  but  we 
are  faced  with  an  urgent  situation  that  merits  your  attention.  The  old 
Carlisle  Indian  School  grounds  may  be  in  jeapordy  of  losing  its 
protected  status.  The  Bush  Administration  has  placed  the  Carlisle 
Barracks,  home  of  the  school  grounds,  high  on  the  military  base  closing 
list.  If  any  of  you  are  willing  to  lend  your  voices  to  our  efforts  to 
keep  the  barracks  open,  please  visit  this  web  page  I made  asking  for 
your  support.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  if  you  decide  to  take  the 
initiative  to  add  your  voice  to  the  mix. 
http://www.epix.net/~landis/brac . html 


Yours, 

Barb 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

— "RE:  Grave  crisis  could  surface 


Date:  Fri  4/29/2005  10:53  AM 

From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstartrading@speakeasy . net] 

Sub j : Grave  crisis  could  surface 

Grave  crisis  could  surface 

By  Dohn  Hilton  <mailto:jhilton@cumberlink.com> 

April  28,  2005 

Contingency  proposals  are  being  discussed  to  redevelop  Carlisle  Barracks 
if  it  shows  up  on  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closures  (BRAC)  list  next  month. 

If  needed,  those  plans  for  the  future  could  prove  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  because  of  the  past. 

The  post  is  the  former  home  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School, 
the  first  off-reservation  boarding  school  exclusively  for  American 
Indian  children.  It  opened  on  Oct.  6,  1879,  and  closed  in  the  summer  of 
1918. 

Several  buildings  at  the  barracks  are  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

In  addition,  a cemetery  along  Claremont  Road  contains  small  white  grave 


markers  for  186  American  Indian  children  who  died  while  attending  the 
school . 

"It  absolutely  plays  a role  in  any  reuse  strategy/'  says  Dohn  Connolly, 
chairman  of  the  south-central  Pennsylvania  BRAC  Task  Force.  "It's  very 
difficult  to  tear  down  one  of  these  National  Register  places...  Any 
developer  who  is  planning  a reuse  plan  is  going  to  have  to  take  that 
into  consideration." 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  is  the  nation's  official  list 
of  cultural  resources  worthy  of  preservation.  It  was  authorized  by 
Congress  under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  listed  starting  in  October  of  that  year, 
although  the  congressional  record  indicates  that  then-Congressman  George 
Goodling  nominated  the  school  three  years  earlier. 

American  Indian  historians  say  the  presence  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  buildings  should  mean  more  than  just  an  inconvenience  to  future 
development  at  the  site. 

*Tell  the  story* 

American  Indians  have  mixed  emotions  regarding  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  explains  G.  Peter  Demison,  an  accomplished  author  and  member  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

"On  the  one  hand,  people  were  forcibly  taken  there...  and  forcibly 
assimilated,"  says  Demison,  who  manages  the  Ganondagon  State  Historic 
Site  in  Victor,  N.Y.  "Naturally,  that  notion  that  somehow  or  another  we 
were  not  good  human  beings  and  had  to  be  transformed  into  somebody  else 
- naturally  that  does  not  leave  good  thoughts." 

However,  Demison  acknowledges  with  pride  the  prolific  accomplishments  of 
Carlisle  Indian  School  athletes  such  as  Dim  Thorpe,  who  won  two  gold 
medals  at  the  1912  Olympics,  Hall  of  Fame  baseball  pitcher  Charles 
Albert  "Chief"  Bender  and  Olympic  distance  runner  Louis  Tewanima. 

Many  other  graduates  of  the  school  went  back  to  their  communities  as 
teachers,  musicians  and  leaders,  says  Demison,  who  was  recently 
appointed  by  President  George  W.  Bush  to  a three-year  term  on  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

"It  impacted  many,  many  lives  of  Indian  people  all  over  the  U.S.," 
Demison  adds.  "It  certainly  has  significance  for  our  people." 

He  wants  to  see  the  story  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  told  in  some 
form  at  the  site.  More  importantly,  he  wants  the  real  story  told. 

"The  story  of  Carlisle  by  those  who  write  history  is  that  this  was  a 
good  thing  to  bring  Indians  into  civilization,"  Demison  says.  "That  site 
has  to  be  protected  and  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  way 
Indians  today  understand  it." 

Barbara  Landis,  a Carlisle  Indian  School  biographer  for  Cumberland 
County  Historical  Society,  wrote  legislators  about  a year  ago  about  the 
future  of  the  barracks  site.  She  remains  concerned  that  the  historic 
treasure  could  get  caught  up  in  wrangling  over  economics. 

"The  Indian  school  is  still  a significant  part  of  the  Indian 
experience,"  says  Landis,  who  frequently  leads  tour  groups  through  the 
barracks.  "When  you  say  'Carlisle'  it  means  something  very  significant 
to  Indian  people  - no  matter  what  tribe  you're  talking  about." 

The  barracks  site  was  also  granted  a historic  marker  in  2003  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

It  reads:  "This  school  was  the  model  for  a nation-wide  system  of 
boarding  schools  intended  to  assimilate  American  Indians  into  mainstream 
culture.  Over  10,000  indigenous  children  attended  the  school  between 
1879  and  1918. 

"Despite  idealistic  beginnings,  the  school  left  a mixed  and  lasting 
legacy,  creating  opportunity  for  some  students  and  conflicted  identities 
for  others.  In  this  cemetery  are  186  graves  of  students  who  died  while 
in  Carlisle." 

*No  comment* 

Carlisle  Barracks'  spokeswoman  Carol  Kerr  declined  comment  on  the  future 
of  the  cemetery  and  other  historic  Indian  school  buildings  it  maintains. 

A "confidential  reuse  committee"  has  been  meeting  to  discuss  contingency 


plans  for  redevelopment  of  the  barracks  should  it  be  included  on  the 
BRAC  list.  Connolly  says  a reuse  plan  is  likely  to  focus  on  ways  to 
bring  jobs  and  economic  stimulation  into  the  area. 

But  he  adds:  "If  the  Army  were  to  close  the  war  college  completely, 
there  would  have  to  be  a plan  for  those  (Indian  school)  buildings  as 
well  as  that  gravesite...  before  the  Army  could  walk  away." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

"RE : Government  forces  delay  in  Cobell  Hearing"  

Date:  Monday,  May  02,  2005  6:11  PM 

From:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  [listadmin@list.indiantrust.com] 

Sub j : Cobell  v.  Norton  - Government  Forces  Delay  In  Cobell  Hearing 

Mailing  List:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  <list-owner@list . indiantrust . com> 

Cobell  v.  Norton  - Government  Forces  Delay  In  Cobell  Hearing 
May  2,  2005 

WASHINGTON,  May  2 --  The  government's  failure  to  provide  lawyers  for  a 
group  of  American  Indians  with  vital  information  about  computer  testing  at 
the  Interior  Department  forced  a one-day  delay  Monday  in  the  opening  of  a 
court  hearing  into  computer  security  at  the  department. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  appearing  to  be  exasperated  at  times, 
ordered  the  hearings  to  begin  Tuesday  at  10  a.m. 

How  quickly  the  case  will  move  may  depend  on  how  much  information  the 
government  can  give  the  lawyers  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  he  said. 

"We'll  have  to  see  what  the  government  produces,"  he  told  the  lawyers. 

Without  that  testing  information,  the  judge  said  it  is  impossible  for 
the  lawyers  to  know  how  long  the  hearings  will  take. 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  the  lead  attorney  for  Native  Americans  seeking  a full 
accounting  of  funds  held  in  their  government  trust  accounts,  denounced  the 
latest  delay  as  a continuation  of  the  government's  pattern  of  "deception 
and  disobedience"  of  court  orders  in  the  nine-year-old  Cobell  versus 
Norton  class  action  lawsuit. 

Filed  in  1996,  the  lawsuit  seeks  to  force  the  government  to  give  an 
estimated  500,000  Native  Americans  a full  accounting  of  funds  the  Interior 
Department  holds  for  them  in  individual  Indian  trust  accounts. 

At  issue  in  hearings  that  are  expected  to  take  several  weeks  will  be 
whether  the  Interior  Department's  computer  systems  are  secure  from  outside 
computer  hacklers  or  improper  manipulation  by  Interior  employees.  The 
account  balances  must  be  held  to  be  secure  in  order  for  the  government  to 
make  a proper  accounting  of  the  funds,  lawyers  for  the  Indians  say. 

Additional  information  on  the  case  is  available  at  www.indiantrust.com. 

Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 

"RE;  Security  of  Indian  Trust  Computers  at  Issue"  

Date:  Monday,  May  02,  2005  8:26  AM 

From:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  [listadmin@list.indiantrust.com] 

Sub j : Cobell  v.  Norton  - Security  of  Indian  Trust  Computers  at  Issue 

in  New  Hearings 

Mailing  List:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  <list-owner@list . indiantrust . com> 

Cobell  v.  Norton  - Security  of  Indian  Trust  Computers  at  Issue 
in  New  Hearings 

WASHINGTON,  May  2 --  A nine-year-old  class-action  lawsuit  that  has 

forced  the  government  to  begin  accounting  for  its  mishandling  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  Indian  Trust  assets  enters  another  critical  phase  this  week. 

A federal  judge  will  begin  a detailed  examination  Monday  of  the  security 


of  government  computer  systems  that  contain  trust  account  information. 

"The  outcome  of  these  hearings  will  be  crucial  to  the  more  than  500,000 
Native  Americans  who  have  individual  trust  accounts  maintained  by  the 
Interior  Department,"  said  lawyer  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  who  has  led  the  legal 
attack  on  the  department's  admittedly  poor  handling  of  the  accounts. 

"Unless  we  can  be  certain  that  the  accounts  cannot  be  tampered  with 
either  by  computer  hackers  or  unauthorized  people  within  the  Department  of 
Interior,  we  can  have  no  certainty  that  the  account  balances  are  correct," 
said  Gingold. 

"And  without  that  certainty,  there  is  no  way  the  government  can  ever 
undertake  the  accounting  that  they  have  repeatedly  promised  the  court  and 
the  Indian  account  beneficiaries,"  he  said. 

"These  people,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  Western  U.S.,  are  among  some  of 
the  poorest  people  in  this  nation,"  he  said.  "They  have  repeatedly  been 
promised  a full  accounting  of  their  trust  assets.  In  this  hearing,  we 
will  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  government  to  render  a 
complete  and  accurate  accounting." 

The  hearings  before  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  have  taken  on  new 
urgency  with  the  recent  disclosure  that  trust  information  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  vulnerable  to  computer  hackers.  This 
admission  by  government  lawyers  came  despite  earlier  assurances  by 
Interior's  top  trust  expert.  Dames  Cason,  who  had  testified  that  BLM  had 
the  most  secure  computers  in  the  department. 

Cason,  an  associate  deputy  Interior  secretary,  had  told  Lamberth  that 
Interior  officials  had  reduced  the  chances  of  computer  intrusions  to  "near 
zero"  and  that  their  external  security  was  "bulletproof." 

But  in  a recent  filing  the  government  acknowledged  that  Interior's  own 
inspector  general  declared  "given  the  poor  state  of  network  security. . . 
and  the  weak  access  controls  we  encountered  on  many  systems,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  we  could  have  easily  compromised  the  confidentiality,  integrity 
and  availability  of  the  identified  Indian  Trust  data  residing  on  such 
systems . " 

Alarmed  by  those  findings,  lawyers  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  immediately 
asked  Lamberth  to  shut  down  any  Interior  computers  housing  trust  data  and 
keep  all  such  computers  disconnected  from  the  Internet. 

"The  IG  Report  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  security  of  computer  systems 
administered  by  BLM  --  supposedly  the  most  secure  of  all  Interior  computer 
systems  --  demonstrates  that  the  government  has  willfully  exposed  trust 
data  to  catastrophic  degradation,  corruption,  and  loss,"  Gingold  said. 

"And  it  has  covered-up  its  ongoing  malfeasance;  and  has  lied  to  both  the 
US  District  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  regard." 

"Furthermore,  the  IG  Report  is  powerful  evidence  that  Cason  committed 
perjury  when  he  testified  before  Dudge  Lamberth  on  Dune  4,  2003,  that 
Interior  has  reduced  external  vulnerabilities  to  near  zero  and  that  the 
perimeter  security  is  bulletproof,"  Gingold  said. 

Lamberth  has  said  he  may  have  to  close  portions  of  the  hearing  to 
prevent  disclosure  of  computer  security  methods  used  by  the  government. 

The  judge  also  has  stated  he  will  attempt  keep  the  trial  open  because  the 
public  has  a right  to  know  how  effectively  Interior  officials  were 
performing  their  duties  to  safeguard  trust  data. 

Filed  in  1996,  the  Cobell  versus  Norton  lawsuit  is  a class  action  suit 
that  seeks  to  force  the  government  to  provide  individual  Indian  Trust 
account  beneficiaries  with  a full  accounting  of  how  the  government  handled 
the  proceeds  of  leases  on  their  allotted  Indian  lands  in  the  Western 
states.  Numerous  government  studies  have  found  serious  problems  with  the 
government's  handling  of  the  accounts,  some  dating  back  to  the  inception 
of  the  accounts  in  1887.  Congress  has  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to 
make  an  accounting,  but  until  the  Cobell  lawsuit  was  filed,  the  government 
had  made  virtually  no  effort  to  begin  the  task. 

Government  officials  have  acknowledged  that  more  than  $13  billion  has 
moved  through  the  accounts  since  they  were  created.  Lawyers  for  the  Indian 
plaintiffs  have  said  that  the  total  does  not  include  billions  more  that 
Indians  should  have  received  for  government  leases  of  the  oil,  gas, 
mineral,  grazing  and  timber  rights  on  some  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
the  West.  Many  of  the  government  leases  of  Indian  lands  were  never 


recorded  and  records  for  many  of  the  accounts  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  hearings  before  Judge  Lamberth  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  Monday  with 
testimony  from  members  of  the  Interior  Inspector  General's  staff.  The 
hearings  are  expected  to  last  for  several  weeks. 

Additional  information  on  the  case  is  available  at  www.indiantrust.com. 

Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 
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Schaghticoke  status  attacked 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  29,  2005 

KENT,  Conn.  - A bill  recently  proposed  by  U.S.  Rep.  Nancy  Johnson,  R-Conn. 
is  targeted  specifically  at  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  but  Indians 
around  the  country  say  it  is  reminiscent  of  past  efforts  to  wipe  out 
tribal  sovereignty. 

The  BIA's  decision  in  January  2004  to  grant  federal  recognition  to  the 
Schaghticokes,  a 300-member  tribe  with  a 400-acre  reservation  on 
Schaghticoke  Mountain  in  Kent,  has  provoked  legal  battles,  local  concern 
and  appeals  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  by  the  state  and  town. 

In  February,  Johnson  took  that  fight  one  step  further,  filing  a bill  in 
Congress  to  repeal  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgement. 

Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  Chief  Richard  Velky  has  said  the  nation  would 
like  to  open  a casino  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  or  another  welcoming  host 
community.  The  fight  against  the  expansion  of  Indian  gaming  in  Connecticut 
is  driving  Johnson,  who  represents  the  state's  5th  District,  and  other 
local,  state  and  federal  officials  to  rescind  the  Schaghticokes'  federal 
recognition . 

Federally  recognized  tribes  are  eligible  for  federal  funding  for  health, 
housing,  education  and  economic  development,  including  the  lucrative 
profits  generated  by  a casino. 

Although  Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  grant  tribes  federal 
recognition,  it  has  never  before  been  presented  with  legislation  to  strip 
a tribe  of  its  federal  status. 

The  bill,  called  the  "Schaghticoke  Acknowledgement  Repeal  Act  of  2005," 
was  co-signed  by  Connecticut  Reps.  Rob  Simmons,  R-2nd  District,  and 
Christopher  Shays,  R-4th  District.  It  claims  the  BIA's  decision  was 
"unlawful  and  erroneous,  in  violation  of  federal  regulations  and  contrary 
to  longstanding  agency  precedent." 

Johnson  said  the  bill  was  a backup  strategy  should  appeals  of  the  BIA 
decision  fail.  She  said  she  would  try  to  get  Sen.  John  McCain  of  Arizona, 
a personal  friend  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  to 
support  the  bill.  McCain  scheduled  an  oversight  hearing  for  May  11  to 
discuss  the  tribal  recognition  process;  not  about  specific  legislation, 
but  for  an  opportunity  to  air  differences  about  the  issue. 

According  to  spokesman  Brian  Schubert,  Johnson  plans  to  testify  at  the 
hearing. 

Johnson  also  said  she  recognized  her  bill  has  little  chance  of  passing, 
but  she  would  use  it  to  "educate"  her  colleagues  in  Congress  about  "a 
broken  recognition  process  that  was  twisted  and  manipulated  by  the  BIA  to 
reach  an  unlawful  decision  regarding  the  Schaghticoke." 


Divide  and  conquer 

Opponents  of  the  bill  described  it  variously  as  misdirected, 
terminationist,  an  attempt  to  divide  and  conquer,  and  a public  relations 
gesture  for  Connecticut's  5th  District  voters. 

Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  Vice  Chairman  Michael  Pane  said  the 
government  has  always  used  such  "divide  and  conquer"  strategies  to  sow 
disunity  among  the  tribes. 

"Other  tribes  should  worry  about  this  bill  because  if  it  passes,  what's 
to  stop  another  congressman  from  doing  the  same  in  his  state?  My  position 
with  other  tribes  is,  'Your  problems  and  issues  today  are  going  to  be  mine 
tomorrow,"'  Pane  said. 

Johnson's  bill  is  not  supported  by  the  Mashuntucket  Pequots  or  the 
Mohegan  Tribal  Nation,  who  own  and  operate  Connecticut's  two  casinos. 

"This  is  not  the  kind  of  bill  this  tribal  nation  would  support,"  said 
Arthur  Henick,  spokesman  for  the  Mashuntucket  Pequots.  "Indeed,  we  support 
the  recognition  process  whether  that  comes  by  the  administration,  through 
the  BIA,  through  the  courts  or  through  Congress.  We  also  support  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Native  American  tribes,  and  that  includes  their  own 
ability  for  self-governance  and  for  making  the  kinds  of  economic 
development  decisions  that  best  support  their  own  citizens,"  Henick  said. 

Mohegan  Tribal  Chairman  Mark  F.  Brown  said  legislation  regarding  tribal 
recognition  should  be  directed  at  the  BIA  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior . 

"It  is  no  secret  that  people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  believe  [the 
BIA]  is  severely  under-funded  and  needs  resources  that  can  only  be  given 
to  it  by  Congress  and  the  administration.  Because  congressional  offices  do 
not  have  the  historians,  archeologists  and  genealogists  necessary  to 
conduct  the  complex  research  necessary  to  render  a recognition 
determination  . . . the  limited  resources  and  energy  available  should  be 
focused  on  funding  and  fixing  the  overburdened  agency  rather  than  trying 
to  deal  with  individual  tribes,"  Brown  said. 

Larry  Townsend,  a former  three-term  council  member  and  current  veteran's 
service  official  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  wasn't 
surprised  by  the  bill's  intention. 

"The  bill  is  another  delaying  tactic.  The  Schaghticoke  earned  their 
recognition  through  the  BIA  process.  But  for  those  people,  the  BIA  process 
only  works  when  no  tribes  get  recognized,"  Townsend  said. 

Dave  Kavalas,  Johnson's  chief  of  staff,  dismissed  allegations  that  the 
congresswoman  has  any  big-picture  intention  concerning  Indian  rights.  "Our 
concern  and  our  bill  is  focused  on  the  wrongful  recognition  of  the 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  here  in  Connecticut,  not  on  other  tribes  around 
the  country,"  Kavalas  said. 

Yet  at  a meeting  in  Salisbury,  Conn,  last  summer  and  recently  in  Kent, 
where  she  unveiled  the  bill,  Johnson  said  her  larger  goal  is  to  address 
the  issue  of  sovereignty.  The  Schaghticoke  tribe's  interest  in  pursuing  a 
casino  has  prompted  concerns  statewide,  but  tribal  land  claims  and 
questions  about  what  the  sovereign  nation  can  and  cannot  do  on  its 
reservation  have  been  equally  worrisome  in  Kent. 

"In  the  end,  we  have  to  follow  this  through  to  where  we  begin  to  put 
back  into  the  box  this  idea  of  sovereignty,"  Johnson  said. 

"The  bill  is  clearly  terminationist  in  nature,"  said  Kevin  Gover,  Pawnee 
who  headed  the  BIA  from  1996  to  2001.  "Other  tribes  should  be,  and  will  be 
alarmed,"  said  Gover,  who  is  now  with  the  American  Indian  Studies  Program 
at  Arizona  State  University. 

But  the  bill  won't  get  past  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  or  the 
House  Resources  Committee,  Gover  predicted.  "This  bill  is  strictly  for 
home  consumption,"  he  said.  "She  knows  it  can't  pass,  so  she's  just  trying 
to  show  the  folks  at  home  how  tough  she  is  on  the  Schaghticokes, " he  said. 

Although  Congress  repudiated  the  termination  policy  in  a 1994  law, 
Johnson's  spokesman  Brian  Schubert  said  the  repudiation  is  not  legally 
binding  because  it's  part  of  the  findings  and  not  the  body  of  the  law. 

"If  Congress  has  the  authority  to  recognize  a tribe.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  recognition  of  a tribe,  especially  when  the  BIA  process 
is  so  flawed.  In  fact,  one  of  the  seven  mandatory  criteria  for  recognition 


is  'Neither  the  petitioner  nor  its  members  are  the  subject  of 
congressional  legislation  that  has  expressly  terminated  or  forbidden  the 
federal  relationship/''  Schubert  said. 

But  just  because  Congress  has  the  power  to  terminate  a tribe  doesn't 
mean  it  should  or  would,  said  Dudith  Shapiro,  a Washington,  D.C.  attorney 
who  has  practiced  Indian  law  for  20  years.  Shapiro  has  represented  more 
than  two  dozen  tribes  over  the  years,  including  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation . 

"America  at  large  tends  to  prefer  its  Indians  to  be  quaint,  not 
economically  or  politically  powerful.  The  critical  concern  is  that  if 
there  is  even  the  beginning  of  a turn  against  tribal  sovereignty,  or  more 
to  the  point,  a return  to  terminationist  policy  - whether  it  be  driven  by 
greed,  envy,  racism,  or  any  of  the  above,  combined  with  plain  hatefulness 
- it  could  be  a cause  for  other  tribes  to  worry  about  their  own  futures," 
Shapiro  said. 
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Dudge  sets  hearing  on  Indian  trust  fund  security 
April  26,  2005 

The  federal  judge  overseeing  the  Indian  trust  fund  ordered  a trial  on 
Monday  to  determine  whether  the  Interior  Department's  computer  systems  are 
safe  from  Internet  hackers. 

In  a three-page  order,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  scheduled  an 
evidentiary  hearing  to  begin  May  2 at  the  federal  courthouse  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  asked  the  Bush  administration  to  submit  a list  of  witnesses  who 
will  testify  about  the  security  of  information  technology  systems  that 
house  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  Indian  trust  fund  data. 

Among  those  Lamberth  wants  to  hear  from  is  Dim  Cason,  the  associate 
deputy  secretary  who  is  temporarily  acting  as  the  assistant  secretary  for 
Indian  affairs.  In  court  testimony,  Cason  has  said  the  department  has 
reduced  the  vulnerabilities  of  its  computer  systems  down  to  near  "zero." 

Since  then,  the  department  has  disclosed  that  Indian  trust  data  at  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  at  risk  to  computer  hackers.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  Inspector  General  conducted  tests  that  uncovered  a "poor  state 
of  network  security"  at  the  agency. 

"So  we  will  hear  Mr.  Cason's  explanation  then  at  this  evidentiary 
hearing,"  Lamberth  said  last  week  when  he  heard  from  the  Cobell  plaintiffs 
about  their  request  to  shut  down  the  computer  systems  and  disconnect  them 
from  the  Internet. 

The  plaintiffs  called  for  the  hearing  in  light  of  the  IG's  discovery. 

They  say  they  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  overall  status  of 
information  technology  at  the  department. 

"The  government  has  not  been  forthcoming  with  this  type  of  information 
and  they  have  seemed  as  a matter  of  practice  put  [officials]  forward  who 
know  less  about  the  facts  than  just  about  anybody  else,"  Dennis  Gingold, 
an  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  told  Lamberth. 

The  plaintiffs  will  be  getting  some  information  as  a result  of 
Lamberth 's  order  yesterday.  The  judge  said  Interior  must  turn  over  "all 
relevant  reports,  risk  assessments,  memoranda,  and  other  documents"  under 
a protective  order  issued  last  Friday  aimed  at  protecting  sensitive  data. 

Among  the  reports  that  will  have  to  be  turned  over  are  the  results  of 
the  IG's  tests.  A Department  of  Dustice  lawyer  acknowledged  in  open  court 
last  week  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  National  Business  Center  have  been 
tested  in  addition  to  the  BLM.  It  is  not  known  how  these  agencies  fared  on 


the  tests  because  Interior  has  not  said  anything  about  them. 

Government  attorney  Glenn  Gillette  told  the  court  that  tests  are  still 
being  conducted  at  the  Minerals  Management  Service,  the  agency  that 
handles  billions  of  dollars  in  royalty  payments  to  Indian  beneficiaries. 
"The  testing  of  these  systems  exceeds  the  standards  that  normally  are 
applied  to  these  kinds  of  systems,"  he  said.  "The  test  is  expected  to  come 
with  vulnerabilities." 

"In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  --  to  find  vulnerabilities  and 
resolve  them  to  ensure  the  security  of  your  system,"  he  added. 

Since  computer  security  emerged  as  an  issue  in  the  case  in  November  2001, 
Lamberth  has  ordered  Interior  to  shut  down  its  systems  on  three  different 
occasions.  The  Bush  administration  appealed  the  most  recent  order  on  the 
grounds  that  Lamberth  exceeded  his  authority. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  last  December  lifted  the  shutdown 
order  but  said  Lamberth  was  well  within  his  rights  to  act.  "It  is 
indisputable  that  the  Secretary  has  current  and  prospective  trust 
management  duties  that  necessitate  maintaining  secure  IT  systems  in  order 
to  render  accurate  accountings  now  and  in  the  future,"  a three- judge  panel 
wrote . 

The  judges  said  they  were  removing  the  order  because  Lamberth  failed  to 
conduct  an  evidentiary  hearing  before  issuing  the  preliminary  injunction. 
The  hearing  is  needed  to  ensure  there  is  a "factual  basis"  for  shutting 
down  the  systems,  the  appeals  court  said. 
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Suicide  prevention 

Survivors'  responses  to  deaths  will  help  save  lives 
April  28,  2005 

Who  could  blame  the  people  of  McLaughlin  - who  lost  seven  young  people  to 
suicide  last  year  - if  they  just  hunkered  down  in  self-pity  and 
hopelessness? 

Or  residents  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  which  lost  17  people  to 
suicide  in  2002  and  2003? 

Or  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  which  saw  five  suicides  in  just  the  last 
two  months  of  2003?But  that's  not  happening.  Instead,  even  survivors 
hurting  the  most  are  working  to  keep  others  from  suffering  as  they  have: 

- Mary  Flayes  of  Mclaughlin  has  begun  leading  youth  trips,  taking  in 
troubled  teenagers  and  raising  money  to  help  others.  Fler  16-year-old 
granddaughter , Billie  lean  Left  Eland,  committed  suicide  just  before  the 
first  of  the  year,  lanet  Collins  of  Eagle  Butte  is  using  a room  in  her 
husband's  service  station  as  an  alcohol-free  drop-in  place  for  people 
18  and  older.  She's  calling  it  "Zo's  Place,"  using  the  nickname  of  her 
son,  Alonzo,  who  committed  suicide  in  2002. 

- Also  in  Eagle  Butte,  the  Youth  Project's  Billy  Mills  Youth  Center  will 
complete  its  teen  center  this  year.  It  will  have  basketball  courts,  an 
Internet  cafe  and  an  art  studio. 

- At  McLaughlin  School,  home-school  coordinator  Dudy  White  Bill  is 
developing  the  area's  first  youth  drum  and  dance  group.  The  school  also 
sponsors  a puppet  show,  "No  More  Suicide,"  for  children  in  the  first 
through  fifth  grades.  The  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  started  a program. 

Peers  Helping  Peers,  that  trains  five  to  10  young  people  each  week  for 
12  weeks  and  sends  those  students  out  to  talk  to  10  more  students.  There 
now  are  about  800  young  people  involved. 

- On  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  suicide-prevention  efforts  include  a 
wellness  conference  as  well  as  other  programs  on  both  prevention  and 


grieving. Some  of  this  seems  to  have  had  an  effect.  On  the  Crow  Creek 
Reservation,  for  instance,  "They  stopped  their  suicides,  literally.  I 
can't  take  credit.  We  started  it,  but  they're  (students)  the  ones  that 
went  out  and  did  it,"  said  Tolly  Estes,  suicide-prevention  community 
coordinator  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Fort  Thompson. 

But  everyone  knows  that  more  is  needed  and  that  it  will  take  an 
intensive,  ongoing  effort.  There's  a feeling  of  hopelessness  on  the 
reservations  that  is  fed  by  a widespread  poverty.  That's  led  to  substance 
abuse  and  gang  affiliation  and  is  complicated  by  a lack  of  adequate  mental 
health  services  - as  well  as  a cultural  shying  away  from  services  that  are 
available. 

Of  course,  money  is  an  issue.  It  always  is.  But  it's  not  the  only  issue. 
"When  you  get  the  government  involved,  then  it's  politics,"  said  Hayes. 

"To  me,  it's  up  to  the  individuals." 

In  that,  at  least,  there  are  good  signs.  Even  those  hurting  the  most  are 
trying  to  help  others. It's  an  effort  that  mustn't  stop.  Too  many  young 
people  are  at  stake. 
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Feds  get  flurry  of  appeals  on  Snowbowl 
Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
April  26,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF  - Groups  opposed  to  Coconino  National  Forest's  approval  of 
snowmaking  and  other  changes  at  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski  area  formed  a 
virtual  line  Monday  as  the  deadline  passed  to  appeal  the  decision. 

Carl  Holguin,  a spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  regional  office  in 
Albuquerque,  said  five  appeals  had  been  received  as  of  late  afternoon. 

There  may  be  others  because  letters  postmarked  by  midnight  Monday  will 
be  accepted,  Holguin  said,  advertisement 

Among  those  whose  appeals  were  received  were  the  Sierra  Club  and  Navajo 
and  Hopi  tribes,  according  to  news  releases  Monday.  The  regional  office 
has  45  days  to  evaluate  the  appeals  and  decide  how  to  proceed. 

The  decision  in  March  to  approve  the  use  of  treated  wastewater  that 
would  be  piped  from  Flagstaff  to  the  ski  area  for  use  in  snowmaking  has 
been  a particular  bone  of  contention  for  northern  and  central  Arizona 
Indian  tribes,  which  consider  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  sacred. 

"If  the  Forest  Service  decides  to  deny  the  appeals,  there's  a very  good 
likelihood  that  this  decision  will  be  taken  to  federal  court  and  the 
United  Nations,"  said  George  Hardeen,  a spokesman  for  Navajo  President  Doe 
Shirley  3r. . 

"The  San  Francisco  Peaks  represent  the  essence  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Navajo  person,  and  fighting  this  decision  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  of  the  Shirley  administration." 

In  a prepared  statement,  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  3r.  noted  that  the 
Peaks  are  in  the  process  of  being  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  as  a traditional  cultural  property  of  13  Arizona  tribes. 

"Limiting  development  and  changes  on  the  Peaks  is  a primary  and 
overriding  interest  of  the  Hopi  people,"  Taylor  said. 

In  her  decision  to  approve  the  Snowbowl  changes,  Coconino  Forest 
Supervisor  Nora  Rasure  noted  it  was  her  mandate  to  ensure  that  multiple 
uses  be  guaranteed  on  public  land. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  the  ski  area  is  only  1 percent  of  the  land  in 
the  74,000  acres  of  the  Kachina  Peaks  Wilderness  Area. 

Rasure  also  said  her  decision  was  not  based  on  supporting  economic 


interests  in  Flagstaff. 

The  Snowbowl,  which  just  came  off  a record  season  with  more  than  180,000 
skiers,  provides  400  jobs  and  is  an  estimated  $20  million  industry. 

Forest  Service  officials  said  they  received  more  than  10,000  comments 
during  their  environmental  review  of  the  Snowbowl  proposal  and  more  than 
half  opposed  the  changes. 

Only  four  of  13  tribes  signed  a memorandum  of  agreement  with  the  Forest 
Service  concerning  the  ski  area  changes. 

"When  tribal  leaders  got  together  in  January  to  talk  about  this,  one  of 
the  ideas  was  to  pool  their  resources  and  buy  out  the  Snowbowl.  That's  how 
strongly  they  feel  about  this,"  Flardeen  said. 

The  ski  area  is  on  federal  land  and  has  a long-term  lease  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  to  operate. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  leader  slams  Congress  over  budget  cuts 

Rips  on  BIA,  health  care  funding 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

April  26,  2005 

The  head  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  was  invited  by  lawmakers  to 
speak  about  the  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year-and  did  he  ever 
give  an  earful. 

Chairman  Harold  Frazier  asked  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
to  keep  funding  for  Indian  programs  as  is. 

Frazier  said  tribes  are  being  "forced"  to  deal  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  budgeting  process,  and  that  the  system  has  "tribes  fighting 
against  other  tribes"  for  money. 

"The  BIA  and  [Indian  Health  Service]  have  us  traveling  all  over  the 
country  chasing  the  pot  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  We  all  know 
there  is  no  end  to  a rainbow.  I come  here  today  asking  you  to  honor  our 
treaties.  Our  ancestors,  when  they  signed  the  treaty,  they  smoked  the 
cannupa  and  they  swore  to  uphold  these  treaties,"  Frazier  testified.  "In 
our  treaties,  there  were  agreements  made,  where  the  U.S.  government  agreed 
to  provide  us  with  education,  health,  agricultural  resources,  welfare,  and 
help  us  to  build  our  economy.  Yet  today,  these  entitlements  are  being 
separated  and  manipulated  into  discretionary  services  which  can  be 
exterminated  at  the  stroke  of  a pen." 

Frazier  also  criticized  federal  handling  of  Indian  lands,  saying  what 
once  was  lush  hunting  grounds  is  now  overrun  by  "prairie  dogs  and  rodents. 

"There  are  no  resources  and  authorities  at  the  local  agency  level  to 
better  manage  our  lands.  There  is  no  relief  from  the  BIA  or  [Department  of 
Interior],  who  are  the  caretakers  of  our  trust  lands.  There  are  limits  on 
their  responsibilities  to  that  of  financial  management  of  income  from 
trust  lands,"  Frazier  said.  "To  continue  with  the  development  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Trust  will  cause  harm  to  both  Indian  landowners  and 
tribal  governments  because  we  are  the  ones  who  are  being  sacrificed  to 
fund  a new  and  unnecessary  bureaucratic  department." 

Cuts  in  health  funding  have  endangered  the  most  vulnerable  tribal 
members,  Frazier  said. 

"We  receive  4.1  million  for  direct  care  for  our  hospital  and  clinics, 
when  pro  rated  to  each  of  the  7,092  patients  that  utilize  the  hospital;  it 
averages  $588.00  per  patient  per  year.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 


appropriated  but  it  is  not  put  at  the  level  where  the  diabetics  are,  over 
twenty-six  million  is  held  back  at  the  central  and  regional  levels.  The 
funds  come  in  forms  of  grants  and  are  for  research  and  we  have  been 
researched  to  death.  It  is  time  that  these  findings  from  the  research  are 
funded  to  cure  the  disease  of  diabetes.  Where  do  the  diabetics  go  when  the 
grants  run  out  of  funding?"  he  asked. 

According  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association,  over  107,000  Native 
Americans  and  Alaska  Natives  receiving  care  from  Indian  Health  Services 
(IHS)  have  diabetes  and  are  2.2  times  more  likely  to  have  diabetes  than 
non-Hispanic  whites.  Additionally,  complications  from  diabetes  are  major 
causes  of  death  in  Native  American  communities. 

Officials  have  proposed  a two  percent  cut  in  the  BIA  budget. 

"Our  tribe  cannot  absorb  these  cuts;  they  are  not  cuts  but  amputations 
of  basic  services.  History  shows  that  the  local  agency  level  budgets 
shrink  and  the  central  office  and  regional  office  budgets  grow.  The 
increases  need  to  go  out  into  Indian  Country  where  the  majority  of  Indians 
live  in  poverty,"  Frazier  said.  "Many  of  our  people  don't  have  much,  but 
they  do  have  a prayer.  We  as  a tribe  pray  that  that  the  United  States 
government  will  honor  our  treaties." 

Frazier,  38,  is  a former  college  rodeo  star  currently  serving  his  first 
term  as  the  tribe's  chair.  He  was  one  of  only  30  tribal  leaders  invited  to 
give  testimony  regarding  proposed  cuts  to  the  federal  budget. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hog  farm  suit  settled 
By  Steve  Miller,  Journal  Staff 
April  25,  2005 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  federal  government  have  reached  a 
proposed  court  settlement  with  the  owner  of  two  large  hog  farms  on  tribal 
land,  which  would  allow  the  two  existing  farms  to  continue  operating  but 
would  prevent  the  operation's  expansion  onto  other  sites. 

The  agreement  reached  last  week  has  yet  to  be  approved  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Richard  Battey.  Battey  can  approve  the  agreement,  reject  it  or  amend 
it . 

The  settlement  would  allow  the  two  existing  farms,  both  west  of  White 
River,  to  continue  operating  for  as  long  as  20  years.  Each  site  has  24  hog 
barns,  each  of  which  holds  as  many  as  2,000  hogs.  Each  site  produces  about 
96,000  hogs  per  year. 

Under  the  agreement.  Sun  Prairie  Partnership,  a Nebraska  affiliate  of 
Bell  Farms,  a North  Dakota  partnership,  would  surrender  rights  under  its 
lease  with  the  tribe  to  build  11  more  hog  farms  on  tribal  land. 

Sun  Prairie  signed  a lease  with  the  tribe  in  1998  to  build  13  large  hog 

farms  on  tribal  land.  The  action  spurred  protest  from  some  tribal  members 
and  others. 

After  a new  tribal  council  and  president  were  elected  in  late  1999,  the 

tribe  switched  positions  and,  in  2003,  it  asked  the  BIA  to  shut  down  the 

hog  farm.  Sun  Prairie  sued  to  stop  the  shutdown. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  Judge  Battey  ruled  the  lease  was  valid.  Sun 
Prairie  continued  its  lawsuit  to  prevent  the  tribe  and  the  federal 
government  from  shutting  down  its  operations. 

Top  tribal  and  Sun  Prairie  officials  on  Monday  hailed  the  agreement. 

"This  was  an  important  day  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  its  members," 
tribal  President  Charles  Colombe  said  in  a news  release.  "Though  the  hog 
farm  deal  was  not  made  during  this  term,  this  administration  and  council 
had  to  decide  the  issue.  I commend  the  Rosebud  Tribal  Council  for  its 


leadership/'  Colombe  said. 

The  tribal  council  last  Thursday  voted  9-7  in  favor  of  the  agreement. 
Four  members  were  absent. 

Bell  Farms  chief  executive  Greg  Fontaine  on  Monday  called  the  agreement 
a good  compromise.  "I  believe  it's  a fair  arrangement  where  everybody 
achieved  some  of  their  objectives."  Fie  said  the  agreement  would  not 
significantly  change  most  terms  of  the  firm's  lease  agreement  with  the 
tribe . 

Intervening  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  in  the  lawsuit  were  Concerned  Rosebud 
Area  Citizens,  Humane  Farming  Association,  South  Dakota  Peace  and  Justice 
Center  and  George  England.  The  Journal  was  unable  to  reach  representatives 
of  those  groups  for  comment  Monday. 

Among  provisions  of  the  agreement: 

- Sun  Prairie  would  pay  rent  to  the  tribe  of  $60,000  per  year  per  farm. 

- Sun  Prairie  would  pay  the  tribe  $15,000  per  year  for  water  at  the 

Cottonwood  Farm  and  pay  the  tribe  for  water  at  the  Grassy  Knoll  farm  at 
the  rate  of  $1.35  per  1,000  gallons  per  year  for  three  years  and  $1.50 
per  1,000  gallons  thereafter. 

- Sun  Prairie  would  pay  the  tribe  $131,000  for  past  water  use. 

- The  BIA  would  pay  $85,000  to  Sun  Prairie  for  a water  well  that  Sun 

Prairie  may  need  to  install  at  Grassy  Knoll  Farm. 

- Sun  Prairie  would  return  control  to  the  tribe  of  the  other  11  leased 
sites . 

- Sun  Prairie  would  institute  certain  environmental  measures,  to  be 
approved  by  the  tribe  and  the  BIA,  including  sampling  controls  at  the 
farms'  waste  pit  digesters  and  monitoring  wells. 

- Sun  Prairie  would  conduct  a pilot  study  to  examine  environmental  and 
other  effects  of  applying  nutrient  material  from  its  waste  control 
systems  onto  nearby  agricultural  land. 

If  approved,  the  settlement  would  dismiss  all  pending  legal  proceedings 
over  the  hog  farms. 

The  settlement  would  also  vacate  the  BIA's  letter  of  Jan.  27,  1999, 
rescinding  Sun  Prairie's  lease. 

Except  as  modified  by  the  agreement,  all  other  terms  of  Sun  Prairie's 
lease  would  remain  valid. 

Contact  Steve  Miller  at  394-8417  or  steve.miller@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Rosebud  groups  oppose  farm  settlement 
By  Steve  Miller,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
April  28,  2005 

Groups  opposing  two  large  hog  farms  on  Rosebud  Sioux  tribal  land  are  not 
happy  about  a proposed  court  settlement  that  would  allow  the  two  farms  to 
remain  but  would  prevent  more  farms  from  being  built  on  tribal  land. 

Concerned  Area  Rosebud  Citizens,  the  Humane  Farming  Association  and  the 
South  Dakota  Peace  and  Justice  Center  object  to  the  agreement  reached  last 
week  between  the  owner  of  the  hog  farms  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 
according  to  the  groups'  attorney  Jim  Dougherty  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  three  groups  and  rancher  George  England  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe  and  the  federal  government  in  a suit  brought  by  the  hog  farm  owner. 
Sun  Prairie  Partnership,  which  is  affiliated  with  Bell  Farms,  a North 
Dakota  partnership. 


"This  is  a terrible  compromise/'  Dougherty  said  Wednesday.  "The  reason 
is  there  really  is  no  case  here.  Bell  Farms/Sun  Prairie  has  no  claim 
legally  against  the  government  or  the  tribe." 

A tribal  attorney  said  the  federal  government's  decision  to  settle  the 
lawsuit  left  the  tribe  little  choice  but  to  settle,  too. 

Dougherty  said  the  assent  of  the  opposition  groups  may  not  be  required 
for  the  settlement  to  be  approved  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Battey  of 
Rapid  City.  The  groups  were  intervenors,  not  principal  parties  in  the 
lawsuit . 

Eva  Iyotte,  co-chairwoman  of  Concerned  Rosebud  Area  Citizens,  also 
criticized  the  settlement.  Iyotte  lives  near  White  River  east  of  the  hog 
farms . 

"We  never  planned  on  negotiating  it,"  Iyotte  said.  "The  fight  is  far 
from  over.  The  people  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  deserve  far  better  than 
having  two  sites.  We  have  a right  to  have  fresh  water  and  clean  air." 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt  of  the  Grass  Mountain  Community  near  St.  Francis  said 
several  tribal  council  members  voted  for  the  settlement  against  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents. 

The  council  voted  9-7  in  favor  of  the  agreement  April  21. 

"In  reality,  the  people  don't  want  this  hog  farm,"  Bone  Shirt,  a member 
of  Rosebud  Grassroots  Resistance  Against  Oppression  and  Injustice,  said. 

He  said  there  are  many  unresolved  environmental  and  cultural  questions 
related  to  the  hog  farms. 

However,  the  tribal  council  felt  forced  to  settle  when  the  federal 
government  indicated  it  would  admit  liability,  leaving  the  tribe  on  its 
own,  according  to  tribal  attorney  Steve  Emery.  Emery  said  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  general  Tom  Sansonetti  told  the  council  in  February  that  the 
government  would  accept  liability  for  acting  illegally  when  it  withdrew 
approval  of  the  hog  farm  lease. 

The  tribal  council  decided  to  settle  to  limit  the  tribe's  liability, 
Emery  said. 

The  complicated  dispute  dates  to  1998  when  Sun  Prairie  signed  a lease 
with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council  to  build  13  large  hog  farms  on 
tribal  land.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  approved  the  lease,  and  two 
farms  were  built. 

The  actions  spurred  protest  from  some  tribal  members  and  others. 

In  January  1999,  the  head  of  the  BIA  voided  the  lease  because  he  said  it 
did  not  comply  with  federal  environmental  laws. 

After  a new  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  council  and  president  were  elected  in 
late  1999,  the  tribe  switched  sides  and  opposed  the  hog  farms. 

The  tribe  and  Sun  Prairie  then  went  to  court.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Charles  Kornmann  ruled  in  1999  that  the  federal  government  and 
environmental  groups  could  not  interfere  with  the  building  and  operation 
of  the  hog  farms. 

The  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  struck  down  Kornmann 's  order,  saying 
laws  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  and  environmental  protection  did  not  give 
Sun  Prairie  standing  to  seek  the  court  order. 

In  2003,  the  tribe  asked  the  BIA  to  shut  down  the  hog  farm. 

Sun  Prairie  again  sued  to  stop  the  shutdown. 

The  agreement  to  end  the  lawsuit  was  signed  last  week  by  officials  with 
the  tribe.  Sun  Prairie  and  federal  agencies. 

If  Judge  Battey  approves  the  settlement,  all  other  pending  litigation 
would  end. 

Iyotte  said  if  the  court  settlement  is  approved,  her  group  will  file 
another  lawsuit,  this  time  targeting  the  tribe  and  the  BIA  as  well  as  Sun 
Prairie. 

Bone  Shirt  said  his  group  would  sue  the  tribal  council  members  and  the 
BIA. 

BEGIN  OPTIONAL  TRIM 

Dougherty  said  Sun  Prairie  has  not  paid  "a  penny"  in  profits  to  the 
tribe,  as  the  lease  stipulates. 

But  Greg  Fontaine,  CEO  of  Sun  Prairie,  said  the  hog  farms  have  shown  a 
profit  for  only  one  year.  That  year  the  tribe  refused  a check  from  Sun 
Prairie  for  its  share  of  the  profits. 


Under  the  proposed  settlement.  Sun  Prairie  would  pay  rent  to  the  tribe 
of  $120,000  per  year  for  the  two  farms  and  would  pay  the  tribe  for  water 
used . 

Contact  Steve  Miller  at  394-8417  or  steve.miller@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Traditions  and  transitions 

Cultural  beliefs  help  American  Indians  who  move  off  the  pueblo 

find  their  way  in  the  city,  but  leaving  behind  benefits 

- like  health  care  and  housing  assistance  - can  be  a difficult  adjustment 

By  Michael  Halstead  / Special  to  The  Tribune 

April  29,  2005 

Toni  Fontenelle  sits  behind  her  desk  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Center  and 
smiles  broadly  as  only  a grandmother  can. 

On  the  peach-colored  walls  hangs  a picture  of  her  grandson  Logan, 
adorned  in  the  ceremonial  dress  of  the  family's  Zuni  tribe. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  walls?"  asks  Fontenelle,  56,  scanning  the 
pastel  expanse  and  laughing. 

"My  co-workers  joke  that  I work  inside  of  an  Easter  egg." 

Don't  be  fooled.  Hidden  among  the  dainty  hues,  benevolent  smiles  and 
charming  family  mementos  is  a gritty,  steadfast  survivor. 

Three  years  ago,  after  living  in  Zuni  Pueblo  for  more  than  50  years, 
Fontenelle  moved  with  her  son  and  grandchildren  to  Albuquerque,  joining 
the  city's  escalating  population  of  urban  Indians. 

The  massive,  joyful  show  at  the  22nd  annual  Gathering  of  Nations  at  The 
Pit  today  and  Saturday  shows  off  one  side  of  the  urban  Indian  experience, 
with  participants  coming  from  across  the  country  to  connect  with  family 
and  tradition. 

But  Fontenelle 's  move  shows  another  side  - one  of  difficult  dislocation 
and  loss  of  crucial  safety  nets. 

While  observers  say  the  vast  majority  of  Indians  move  off  the 
reservation  into  urban  areas  because  of  high  unemployment  rates  and  lack 
of  professional  job  options,  Fontenelle  - who  had  worked  for  the  Zuni 
Housing  Authority  for  14  years  - gave  up  her  steady  job  and  moved  for 
different  reasons. 

"My  people  have  a word  for  it,"  Fontenelle  says,  "but  I'm  afraid  it's  a 
pretty  long  word  and  doesn't  translate  very  well  to  English.  Let's  just 
say  I felt  that  someone  or  something  had  jinxed  my  family." 

A series  of  break-ins  had  Fontenelle  looking  for  work  off  the  pueblo. 

Then  a fire  that  destroyed  her  home  and  left  her  grandson  Troy  Dr.  with 
third-degree  burns  over  70  percent  of  his  body  finalized  her  determination 
to  leave  the  village. 

"That  was  it,"  says  Fontenelle.  "Bad  luck  had  overcome  us,  and  it  was 
time  for  a fresh  start." 

The  move  came  at  a high  price.  By  leaving,  Fontenelle  and  her  family 
gave  up  nearly  all  the  benefits  that  came  with  living  on  the  reservation: 
medical  and  dental  coverage,  pharmaceutical  needs,  housing  and  utility 
assistance,  food  assistance,  transportation  and  sympathetic  schools. 

Most  of  all,  Fontenelle  missed  the  Zuni  way  of  life. 

"The  security  of  living  in  the  village,"  says  Fontenelle,  her  voice 
halting  and  trembling  with  emotion.  "The  participation  in  our  culture  and 
our  religion.  Those  are  the  things  I miss  the  most." 

Fontenelle  transitioned  immediately  to  her  job  as  an  employment  and 
training  coordinator  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Center.  She  also  found 


support  and  treatment  for  her  grandson's  burns  through  the  Shriners  and 
their  hospital  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

But  Fontenelle's  son,  Troy,  37,  who  fought  wildfires  in  the  summers 
while  living  on  the  pueblo,  had  trouble  finding  work.  Troy  Dr.  dropped  out 
of  high  school  and  turned  toward  drugs. 

Fontenelle,  who  in  1979  lost  one  of  her  legs  in  a wreck  and  suffers  from 
diabetes,  still  struggles  to  get  access  to  health  care. 

"It's  been  difficult,"  she  admits.  "The  flu  swept  through  our  house  this 
year,  and  it  was  pretty  scary.  The  children  are  covered  by  Medicaid,  but 
the  rest  of  us  had  to  ride  it  out  without  any  medication." 

Flealth  care  is  a vital  concern,  activists  say.  The  latest  brief  on  urban 
Indians  in  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Flealth  Service  area  says  Indians  are  52 
percent  more  likely  to  die  from  pneumonia  or  influenza  and  420  percent 
more  likely  to  die  from  diabetes  than  the  general  population. 

"Urban  Indians  make  up  over  75  percent  of  the  nation's  Indian  population 
" says  Norman  Ration,  director  of  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council,  from 
his  office.  "And  in  Albuquerque  and  the  surrounding  area,  the  urban  Indian 
population  is  over  50,000  people." 

The  latest  Census  Bureau  estimate,  from  2003,  puts  the  population  of 
Indians  in  Albuquerque  at  20,000  to  25,000.  Ration  says  that  estimate  is 
low  and  points  to  50,000  metro-area  residents  who  have  registered  with 
Indian  Flealth  Services. 

"That's  bigger  than  any  pueblo,"  he  says.  "That's  50,000  people  without 
adequate  health  care.  They  get  no  help  from  the  state  and  barely  any  help 
from  the  tribes . " 

As  far  as  help  from  IHS  goes.  Ration  argues  that  urban  Indians  are 
allotted  just  1 percent  of  the  $3  billion  annual  IHS  budget  nationwide, 
with  the  rest  channeled  through  the  tribes. 

The  disparity  is  felt  strongly  in  Albuquerque,  because  of  the  large 
Indian  population  here,  he  says. 

Keith  Franklin,  president  of  the  Albuquerque  Metro  Native  American 
Coalition,  says  the  health  care  problem  is  just  one  part  of  a larger 
epidemic  that  plagues  urban  Indians. 

"The  pueblos  have  no  industry  save  for  the  few  that  have  gaming,"  says 
Franklin,  standing  in  Ration's  office.  "A  lot  of  these  people  are  moving 
into  the  city  with  no  college  education  or  marketable  skills. 

"That  means  poor-paying  jobs,  which  in  turn  means  moving  to  the  war  zone 
for  affordable  rents,  which  means  alcoholism,  drugs  and  depression. 

"Urban  Indian  women  in  Albuquerque  have  the  highest  percentage  of  mental 
disorders  in  the  world." 

Franklin  adds,  shaking  his  head,  "We're  the  first  in  the  worst  and  the 
last  in  the  best." 

While  Fontenelle's  family  risked  becoming  another  urban  Indian  statistic 
it  avoided  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  pitfalls  common  to  the  American 
Indian  population.  Fontenelle  is  keenly  aware  of  this. 

"My  job  is  helping  people  transition  from  the  pueblo  to  the  city,"  she 
says.  "It's  heartbreaking  what  I see  every  day.  People  who  are  homeless 
and  disoriented." 

Fontenelle  finds  great  reward  in  her  work  helping  fellow  Indians  make 
the  adjustment  she  has  had  to  make. 

"I  know  I'm  fortunate  that  I didn't  have  to  go  through  the  kind  of 
experience  that  some  of  my  clients  go  through  right  now." 

The  Fontenelles'  string  of  bad  luck  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  In 
September,  Fontenelle  bought  and  moved  her  family  into  a four-bedroom 
house  off  Unser  Boulevard  Southwest. 

Her  son  has  steady  work  as  a painter,  and  grandson  Troy  Dr.  has 
successfully  gone  through  drug  rehabilitation  and  is  in  the  process  of 
completing  his  GED. 

"Our  strong  cultural  beliefs  have  gotten  us  through  many  of  these 
difficult  times,"  Fontenelle  says,  "and  on  important  days,  religious  days, 
we  still  make  our  spiritual  offerings." 

Although  she  has  left  Zuni  Pueblo,  the  Zuni  way  of  life  has  not  left  her 

"We  go  down  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  empty  our  burnt  offerings  into  the 
current,"  she  says. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Rim  Road  development  worries  Tribe,  Forest  Service 
By:  Donna  Rescorla,  The  Independent 
April  26,  2005 

FIOLBROOK  - The  proposed  development  of  Starlight  Ridge  Estates  in  Wagon 
Wheel  has  brought  concerns  about  Rim  Road  from  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Supervisors  were  asked,  at  their  April  18  meeting,  to  approve  letters  to 
both  government  entities  asking  for  their  support  of  the  development  with 
appropriate  consideration  for  the  concerns  of  both  agencies. 

Background  material  provided  to  the  supervisors  indicated  the  three 
concerns  routinely  expressed  are  emergency  access,  corridor  preservation 
and  trespass. 

County  Engineer  Dick  Young  said  they  have  had  several  meetings  with  the 
Starlight  developers  and  the  White  Mountain  Regional  Transportation  Plan 
committee.  Recently,  he  said,  they  received  a strongly  worded  letter  from 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  saying  that  any  work 
done  on  the  reservation  would  be  seen  as  a trespass,  not  just  an 
encroachment,  on  tribal  land. 

In  the  letter  to  Massey,  several  options  for  the  second  access  of  the 
subdivision  were  given  to  the  tribe  for  their  consideration,  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  might  have  other  ideas. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  approved  master  plan  for  the  subdivision 
includes  a new  corridor  for  the  primary  road  alignment,  moving  it  east  of 
the  reservation  boundary. 

The  letter  to  Ed  Collins,  Lakeside  District  Ranger  of  the  Apache- 
Sitgreaves  National  Forest,  states  the  county's  strong  support  for  the 
requested  extinguishment  of  the  Forest  Service  easement  in  the  subdivision 
in  favor  of  new  public  roads  the  developer  is  proposing  to  construct. 

The  letters  were  approved  and  will  go  out  under  Chairman  Derry 
Brownlow's  signature. 

In  another  road  matter,  supervisors  approved  spending  up  to  $35,000  to 
furnish  and  install  the  four-leg  video  traffic  detection  system  and  new 
pedestrian  signals  at  the  Woodland  Road/State  highway  260  intersection. 

Supervisors  were  told  ADOT  wants  to  upgrade  the  intersection  to  video 
detection  instead  of  the  existing  magnetic  loops.  Such  a system  is  already 
being  used  at  the  Main  Street/Snowflake  Boulevard  (State  highways  77  and 
277)  intersection  in  Snowflake. 

The  pedestrian  signals  are  needed  for  the  safety  of  Blue  Ridge  students. 
Supervisors  were  told  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be  shared  equally 
with  Pinetop-Lakeside  which  is  also  a partner  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Woodland  Road. 

Copyright  c.  2005  White  Mountain  Independent. 
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Choctaws  planning  technology  park 


By  KENNETH  BILLINGS 
Staff  Reporter 

kbillings@neshobademocrat . com 
April  28,  2005 

The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  will  unveil  the  centerpiece  of  a 
planned  technological  industrial  park  when  it  hosts  a business  development 
conference  here  next  month. 

The  2005  Choctaw  TechVantage  Conference,  scheduled  for  May  2-3,  will 
highlight  the  Choctaw  Tech  Parc  as  well  as  other  properties  owned  by  the 
tribe  throughout  the  state  to  educate  businesses  and  industries  of  the 
unique  offerings  available  to  companies  looking  for  viable  places  to 
locate  their  businesses. 

TechParc  is  a planned  150-acre  complex  on  the  Pearl  River  Reservation 
designed  around  a high-tech  philosophy  to  provide  industries  having  more 
technologically  advanced  needs  with  the  resources  that  would  make 
relocating  in  the  park  more  attractive. 

"The  next  wave  is  going  to  be  the  development  of  technology  based  jobs 
and  higher  skilled  jobs  so  we  are  putting  all  of  the  pieces  into  place," 
said  tribal  Director  of  Economic  Development  Dohn  Hendrix. 

The  TechParc  will  include  much  of  the  area  occupied  by  existing 
buildings  such  as  the  American  Greetings  facility  and  the  Chatha  and 
Choctaw  Electronics  buildings  on  Industrial  Road  and  will  incorporate 
undeveloped  land  behind  those  facilities  with  buildings  and  infrastructure 
being  constructed  as  needed. 

The  development  of  the  TechParc  was  designed  with  the  technology  concept 
at  the  forefront  with  even  the  name  being  designed  with  technology  in  mind. 

The  plan  will  be  implemented  in  four  phases  with  renovation  of  the 
American  Greetings  facility  being  an  integral  part  of  the  first  phase. 

"We  spelled  the  name  with  a ' C'  to  give  it  that  techy  feel  because 
technology  companies  want  to  come  into  that  kind  of  environment,"  said 
Community  Development  Coordinator  Ivy  Owen.  "And  that  is  how  we  are  going 
to  redesign  the  American  Greetings  facility,  to  give  it  that  kind  of 
atmosphere. " 

American  Greetings  is  scheduled  relocate  to  the  former  U.S.  Motors 
facility  by  Dune  15  and  Owen  said  the  building  would  then  be  converted 
into  a technology  based  flex-space  with  the  ability  to  lease  to  multiple 
clients  ranging  in  size  from  8,000  square  feet  to  120,000  square  feet. 

Hendrix  said  the  tribe  is  well  on  its  way  to  being  a center  for  high- 
tech  jobs  with  medical  equipment  and  aerospace  companies  having  already 
reached  agreements  to  relocate  to  reservation  facilities  across  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  being  added  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  industries  when  considering  tribal  facilities  is  a newly  formed 
research  consortium  partnering  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  with  the  four 
major  universities  in  Mississippi  to  provide  technology  services  to 
industries  and  businesses  who  team  up  with  the  tribe. 

Companies  such  as  Lockheed-Martin,  University  of  Mississippi  Medical 
Center  and  AAI  have  already  committed  to  bringing  in  high-tech,  high 
paying  jobs  and  many  others  are  already  expressing  an  interest  in 
partnering  with  the  Choctaws  to  brings  jobs  and  industry  to  the  area. 

"The  technology  conference  will  bring  in  a lot  of  the  people  who  have 
expressed  interest  here  and  they  will  be  touring  the  facility,"  Hendrix 
said . 

Many  of  the  tribe's  existing  partners  and  customers  will  attend  the 
conference  along  with  those  who  may  possibly  locate  in  the  TechParc  or  one 
of  the  other  tribal  owned  facilities  across  the  state. 

The  tribe  owns  facilities  in  DeKalb  and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Carthage 
and  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Neshoba  Democrat  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  MS. 
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Gila  River  center  is  nearly  a secret 
Feb.  17,  2005  12:00  AM 

In  the  heart  of  a land  where  ancestors  farmed  a millennium  ago,  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community  has  built  a museum  and  repository  for  Native 
American  artifacts. 

The  Huhugam  Heritage  Center,  which  opened  a year  ago  yet  remains  nearly 
a secret,  is  a joint  effort  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
other  tribes  to  provide  a repository  for  pieces  of  the  past  unearthed 
during  the  digging  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  The  mission  of  the 
museum  is  to  ensure  that  the  traditions  of  the  Akimel  O'odham  and  the 
Pee  Posh  Indians,  as  well  as  their  ancestors,  will  endure. 

The  Gila  Indian  Reservation  is  a fitting  home  for  the  repository  and 
museum.  At  nearly  600  square  miles,  it  is  the  largest  reservation  near 
the  Valley  and  already  draws  visitors  to  its  resort  and  casinos.  The 
community's  developments  are  well  planned  and  high  quality. 

Ion  Czaplicki,  an  archaeologist  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said 
the  Gila  community  provided  the  best  proposal  for  a museum. 

"They've  got  a really  nice,  top-notch  staff  there,"  he  said.  "We're 
quite  comfortable  with  them  having  the  responsibility  of  curating  the 
collection . " 

The  bureau  turned  over  more  than  2 million  items  from  the  CAP  dig,  plus 
photos,  maps  and  reports. 

Most  of  the  items  are  prehistoric:  ceramics,  animal  bones  carved  into 
tools,  shells,  axes,  human  figurines  and  projectile  points  used  on  weapons. 

In  addition  to  the  CAP  artifacts,  the  Heritage  Center  offers  a central 
facility  to  preserve  items  from  the  Gila  community  and  other  tribes  as  well. 

About  37,000  artifacts  from  Snaketown,  excavated  in  1935  and  1964,  are 
being  returned  to  the  Gila  community  from  the  Arizona  State  Museum  in 
Tucson . 

The  Heritage  Center's  architectural  beauty  offers  lessons  from  the  past. 

In  the  middle  of  the  complex  is  an  outdoor  ball  court  fashioned  after 
the  one  excavated  in  Snaketown,  believed  to  be  used  from  A.D.  700  to 
1200.  The  main  gallery  is  a stylized  replica  of  Casa  Grande  Ruins 
National  Monument,  with  tile  patterns  on  the  floor  duplicating  where  the 
walls  would  be  in  the  ruins. 

Inside  the  buildings,  the  focus  is  academic  and  scientific.  There  are 
classrooms  for  workshops,  laboratories  for  archaeologists  and  an  archive 
maintained  at  precise  temperature  and  humidity  to  preserve  documents. 

At  the  heart  of  the  center  are  the  exhibits,  such  as  the  O'odham  baskets 
collected  by  D.F.  Breazeale,  who  also  photographed  the  artists  for  his 
1923  book,  /The  Pima  Indian  and  His  Basket/.  Or  the  photography  of  Helga 
Teiwes,  who  worked  among  the  Native  Americans  in  the  Southwest  from  1964 
to  1993. 

In  a smaller  building  across  the  ball  court,  a room  is  dedicated  to  the 
trails  used  as  trade  routes  by  Native  Americans  between  Arizona  and 
California,  centuries  before  the  states  were  founded.  Many  of  the  trails 
were  later  used  by  Spanish  missionaries,  wagons  and  eventually  modern 
highways . 

It  is  a statement  to  the  tribes'  endurance  that  the  trade  routes,  like 
the  unearthed  artifacts,  all  make  their  way  home  to  the  community  again. 
Copyright  c.  2005  arizonacentral.com. 
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Tribe  asks  judge  to  stop  Yucca  nuclear  dump 
Ken  Ritter  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
April  28,  2005 

LAS  VEGAS  - A federal  judge  made  no  immediate  decision  Wednesday  on 
whether  an  Indian  tribe's  19th  century  claim  to  vast  stretches  of  Western 
land  should  stop  government  plans  for  a national  nuclear  waste  dump  at 
Yucca  Mountain. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Philip  Pro  didn't  indicate  when  he  would  rule 
on  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council's  request  for  a preliminary 
injunction  based  on  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  of  1863.  After  an  hour  of  oral 
arguments.  Pro  said  he'd  make  a decision  "as  soon  as  possible." 

Lawyer  Robert  Hager  of  Reno,  representing  the  tribe,  focused  his  plea 
for  an  immediate  halt  to  the  $58  billion  project  on  Energy  Secretary 
Samuel  Bodman's  disclosure  last  month  that  workers  might  have  falsified 
data  during  site  suitability  studies. 

"Misrepresentations  were  made.  Lies  were  made,"  Hager  said,  insisting 
that  falsified  data  was  used  to  gain  presidential  and  congressional 
approval  for  the  project.  "At  some  point,  it's  got  to  stop,  your  honor, 
and  it's  got  to  stop  with  the  courts." 

Bodman's  March  16  disclosures  came  after  the  tribe's  original  lawsuit 
was  filed  March  4.  In  it  the  tribe  claims  that  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty 
allows  only  settlements,  mining,  ranching,  agriculture,  railroads,  roads 
and  communication  routes  on  Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands. 

Department  of  Justice  lawyer  Sara  Culley  called  the  tribe's  challenge  "a 
direct  contradiction  of  a congressional  mandate"  and  said  it  was  filed 
prematurely  and  in  the  wrong  venue. 

President  Bush  and  Congress  selected  the  Yucca  Mountain  site  in  2002 
after  years  of  study.  The  Energy  Department  plans  to  transport  77,000  tons 
of  highly  radioactive  waste  now  stored  at  sites  around  the  nation  and 
entomb  it  beneath  an  ancient  volcanic  ridge  90  miles  northwest  of  Las 
Vegas . 

Constitutionality  and  site  selection  challenges  are  before  the  U.S. 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  Culley  said,  and 
licensing  will  be  handled  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"We  don't  have  these  decisions  made,"  she  told  the  judge. 

Culley  said  the  Energy  Department  has  some  1,600  people  working  on  the 
project.  But  she  said  that  since  the  repository  was  not  expected  to  open 
for  at  least  five  more  years,  the  tribe  could  show  no  "irreparable  or 
immediate  harm"  from  planning  for  the  repository  or  for  a rail  line  across 
Nevada  to  reach  it. 

Hager  said  Shoshone  prayer  sites  had  been  declared  off-limits  and 
ancestral  remains  had  been  removed  from  graves  during  site  preparation. 

"Ongoing  activity  in  the  mountain  is  desecrating  the  mountain  itself," 
he  said. 

The  Ruby  Valley  treaty  recognized  vast  stretches  of  territory  in 
present-day  Nevada,  California,  Utah  and  Idaho  as  Western  Shoshone  tribal 
land.  But  an  Indian  Claims  Commission  decided  in  1946  that  the  tribe  lost 
the  land  through  "gradual  encroachment"  during  settlement  of  the  West. 

Tribal  members  lost  a Supreme  Court  challenge  of  that  decision  in  1985, 
and  President  Bush  and  Congress  last  year  approved  paying  the  tribe  more 
than  $145  million  in  compensation  and  accrued  interest  based  on  the  1872 
value  of  24  million  acres. 

Tribal  members  are  split  on  whether  to  accept  payments  or  continue  to 
press  the  fight  over  rights  to  the  land. 
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Lawsuit  to  halt  Kitt  Peak  telescopes  filed 
April  11,  2005 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
*Sacred  Baboquivari  Mountains  defiled  as  telescope  development  and 

border  patrols  increase  on  tribal  lands* 

SELLS,  Ariz.  - While  San  Carlos  Apache  led  decades  of  court  battles  and 
protests  to  protect  their  sacred  Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An  (Mount  Graham)  from 
massive  telescope  construction,  many  American  Indians  questioned  whether 
the  Tohono  O'odham  would  battle  in  federal  court  the  expansion  of 
mammoth  telescopes  on  Kitt  Peak,  the  O'odham  sacred  mountain  "Iolkam," 
near  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 

Kitt  Peak  crowns  the  north  portion  of  the  Baboquivari  Mountains  and  is 
located  in  the  tribe's  Schuk  Toak  District. 

Their  speculation  ended  in  March,  when  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  against  the  National  Science  Foundation 
seeking  an  injunction  to  immediately  halt  construction  of  telescopes  on 
Kitt  Peak.  Further,  the  Nation  requested  that  the  BIA  cancel  the  Kitt 
Peak  lease. 

The  suit  names  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory  and  NSF  Astronomical  Sciences  Director  G. 
Wayne  Van  Citters  as  defendants. 

The  Nation  claimed  the  National  Science  Foundation  manipulated  the 
process  for  the  environmental  assessment  and  as  a result,  the  mountain, 
known  as  "I'itoi's  Garden,"  was  not  declared  a sacred  site.  U.S. 
cultural  and  tribal  self-governance  laws  were  also  violated  in  site 
preparation  for  the  Very  Energetic  Radiation  Imaging  Telescope  Array 
System  (VERITAS),  the  Nation  said. 

The  O'odham  lawsuit  states,  "Since  the  announcement  of  plans  to 
construct  a new  array  of  telescopes  and  related  buildings,  the  Nation 
has  asserted  that  further  building  would  destroy  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  site." 

Pressing  to  halt  VERITAS  telescope  construction,  the  O'odham  claimed  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  was  violated  and  stated  that 
the  environmental  assessment  and  subsequent  finding  of  "no  significant 
impact"  should  have  been  sent  out  for  review  before  a final  document 
was  issued.  The  final  document  alone  was  sent  to  the  tribe,  the  Schuk 
Toak  District,  the  BIA  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"This  was  not  done.  In  addition,  the  federal  official  who  signed  the 
finding  of  no  significant  impact  relied  on  a defective  cultural 
resources  report  that  failed  to  identify  Kitt  Peak  as  an  Indian  sacred 
site.  Therefore  the  finding  of  no  significant  impact  violated  federal 
law,"  the  nation  said. 

The  United  States'  cultural  laws  were  also  violated.  Under  Section  106 
of  the  National  Flistoric  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  a federal  project's 
Cultural  Resource  Report  must  be  sent  to  the  Arizona  State  Flistoric 
Preservation  Office  for  review.  However,  that  report  was  sent  neither  to 
SHPO,  the  Nation  nor  the  BIA  for  review. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  stipulates  that  a copy  of  the 
biological  report  for  the  VERITAS  project  must  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  review.  However,  the  report  was  not  sent  to  the 
USFWS,  the  nation  or  the  BIA. 

Tohono  O'odham  Chairman  Vivian  Duan-Saunders  said  the  telescope  project 
has  proceeded  in  defiance  of  tribal,  state  and  federal  laws. 

"I'itoi's  Garden  has  cultural  and  religious  significance  to  our  people 
- we  have  no  choice  but  to  try  to  halt  the  construction  of  this 
project,"  Duan-Saunders  said  in  a statement. 

The  Tohono  O'odham,  entering  the  arena  to  battle  a consortium  of 
international  universities  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  took  the 
legal  action  to  halt  telescope  construction  following  years  of  pressure 
from  O'odham  spiritual  leaders. 

The  Papago  Tribal  Council,  whose  name  was  changed  to  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  in  1986,  rejected  the  plan  to  build  telescopes  on  the  sacred 
mountain  three  times  in  1958. 


"The  tribe  eventually  agreed  while  voicing  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
significance  of  the  mountain/'  Duan-Saunders  said. 

However,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  said  the  National  Science  Foundation 
failed  to  comply  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  and  the  Nation's  right  to  self-governance. 

The  BIA  and  the  Arizona  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  have  asked 
NSF  to  comply  with  federal  laws  and  regulations  or  halt  telescope 
construction.  In  February,  the  BIA  said  VERITAS  is  not  in  "lawful 
compliance"  because  NSF  did  not  comply  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966. 

Meanwhile,  Curt  Suplee,  director  of  legislative  and  public  affairs  for 
the  NSF,  said  the  foundation  hopes  to  reach  an  out-of-court  resolution 
that  will  allow  the  complex  to  be  built. 

The  Nation  has  gained  support  from  Rep.  Raul  Grijalva,  D-Ariz.,  who  has 
asked  the  NSF  to  address  the  concerns  of  the  Tohono  O'odham,  BIA  and 
other  agencies. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  apparent  process  by  which  the  NSF  has  pursued 
and  approved  the  construction  of  the  VERITAS  project  on  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Reservation,  particularly  in  light  of  the  Nation's  express 
opposition  and  the  concerns  raised  by  federal  and  state  agencies." 
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Indian  youth  talk  tradition,  culture  and  the  future 
By  Sara  Watson  Arthurs  The  Times-Standard 
April  25,  2005 

McKINLEYVILLE  - How  do  you  keep  the  traditions  of  generations  past  while 
going  to  high  school  in  2005? 

Around  200  American  Indian  high  school  students  from  14  schools 
throughout  the  North  Coast  gathered  at  McKinleyville  High  School  to  talk 
about  how  to  achieve  "success  in  both  worlds."  McKinleyville  High 
sophomores  Rachel  Provolt  and  EmmileeRisling  put  together  a daylong  event 
to  educate  their  peers  on  tribal  sovereignty  and  related  matters. 

The  "Success  in  Both  Worlds"  conference  takes  place  every  other  year. 
Along  with  a video  created  by  Provolt  and  Risling,  the  recent  event 
included  speakers,  dancing  and  sports. 

"As  a Native  American  youth  you  need  to  be  successful  in  both  worlds. 

That  means  you  need  to  be  successful  in  keeping  our  culture  alive  and  you 
also  need  to  be  successful  in  the  Western  way  of  living,"  said  Tasha 
Norton,  a Hoopa  Valley  High  School  junior  of  Hupa,  Yurok  and  Karuk 
heritage.  "That  means  going  to  college  and  coming  back  to  help." 

Education  is  a big  part  of  the  message,  Risling  said.  She  said  there's 
pressure  to  be  educated  in  both  traditional  ways  and  on  modern  American 
terms,  and  education  is  a part  of  how. 

Erika  Chase,  a junior  at  Hoopa  Valley  High  School  and  member  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  said  she  hopes  to  go  into  tribal  politics.  She  saw  the 
conference  as  a way  to  think  about  how  she  could  affect  the  tribe's  future. 

The  conference  included  a screening  of  a video  created  by  Risling  and 
Provolt  on  the  topic  of  tribal  sovereignty,  the  theme  of  this  year's 
conference.  Risling  said  they  were  inspired  to  create  the  video,  a Cedar 
Academy  project,  because  they  didn't  know  much  about  the  topic  of  tribal 
sovereignty. 

Provolt  noted  that  everyone  they  interviewed  for  the  video  had  a 
different  perspective.  Some  spoke  on  the  legal  complexities  of  how  tribal 
law  intersects  with  state  law.  For  others,  the  phrase  "tribal  sovereignty" 


evoked  thoughts  not  of  the  tribes'  sovereign  legal  status  but  the  ideas 
and  traditions  behind  that  --  in  effect,  the  tribe's  sense  of  identity. 

"It's  the  idea  that  you're  part  of  something  greater  than  yourself," 
said  Hoopa  Valley  Tribal  Chairman  Clifford  Lyle  Marshall. 

Risling  said  she  wanted  to  educate  other  youth  on  how  to  keep  that  idea 
going  to  secure  a strong  future  for  tribes. 

"If  you  want  to  be  around,  you've  got  to  educate  the  youth  about  this," 
Risling  said. 

She  said  the  stereotype  of  American  Indian  youth  is  one  of  apathy  and 
drug  abuse. 

"We're  trying  to  help  kids  know  there  is  another  way,"  she  said. 

Risling,  who  is  Hupa,  and  Provolt,  who  is  Yurok,  are  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  McKinleyville  High's  Native  American  Club. 
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At  rip-off  time  where  were  the  tribal  attorneys? 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

April  25,  2005 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Unless  you  have  been  living  in  a cave  in  Afghanistan  you  have  surely  read 
about  two  unsavory  lobbyists  named  Jack  "Casino  Jack"  Abramoff  and  Michael 
Scanlon . 

Under  the  guise  of  saviors  of  the  Indian  nations,  Abramoff  and  Scanlon's 
subpoenaed  email  messages  referred  to  their  Indian  clients  as  "monkeys," 
"morons"  and  "troglodytes"  during  and  after  the  time  they  manipulated  the 
tribes  into  contributing  millions  of  dollars  to  their  Republican  action 
committees  and  public  relations  firms. 

About  $4  million  of  the  purloined  money  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  Ralph 
Reed,  the  former  head  of  the  Christian  Coalition  who  was  also  a high- 
priced  communication  consultant  and  a top  Bush  campaign  adviser.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Georgia's  Republican  Party  and  is  now  a 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  in  Georgia. 

It  is  estimated  that  Abramoff,  with  the  help  of  his  buddy  Scanlon, 
ripped  of  at  least  six  Indian  nations  for  as  much  as  $62  million.  Somehow 
mixed  up  in  all  of  these  underhanded  dealings  is  the  Republican 
Congressman  from  Texas,  the  powerful  Tom  DeLay. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  DeLay  paid  his  wife  and  daughter  as  much 
as  $500,000  for  serving  on  his  political  action  committees  and  that  he 
took  golf  trips  to  Scotland  and  visits  to  the  Russia  on  some  of  the  money 
donated  to  Abramoff  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

Abramoff  and  Scanlon  stand  accused  of  secretly  organizing  a campaign  to 
pressure  the  Texas  State  government  to  shut  down  the  casino  owned  by  the 
Tiqua  tribe  near  El  Paso.  After  their  scheme  was  successful  they  did  an 
about  face  and  solicited  money  from  the  Tiqua  to  allow  them  to  lobby 
Congress  and  their  friend  Tom  DeLay,  to  reopen  the  casino.  Talk  about 
working  both  ends  against  the  middle.  The  Tiqua  donated  as  much  as 
$125,000  to  $175,000  per  month  to  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  for  their  devious 
actions . 

Estimates  have  it  that  the  Tiqua  paid  nearly  $14  million  to  the  two  scam 
artists  for  what  amounted  to  nothing  for  them. 

The  Meskwaki  of  Iowa,  with  two  factions  fighting  each  other  for  control 
of  the  tribe,  paid  in  as  much  as  $50,000  to  Abramoff,  the  Saginaw  Chippewa 
$75,000  and  the  Coushatta  of  Louisiana  $150,000.  Each  of  these  tribes  paid 


for  services  that  never  arrived  or  were  damaging  to  the  tribes  when  they 
did  arrive. 

All  of  these  rip-offs,  though  sounding  as  familiar  as  the  scams 
committed  against  the  indigenous  people  by  the  Indian  agents  of  yesteryear 
bring  some  questions  to  mind.  Where  were  the  legal  advisors  to  the  tribes 
through  all  of  this? 

It  is  a fact  that  many  white  attorneys  and  accountants  have  grown  fat 
and  wealthy  representing  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  newfound  wealth. 
Starting  in  1988  it  was  like  an  open  season  on  the  gullible  and 
inexperienced  tribal  leaders.  The  sudden  success  of  the  Indian  casinos 
offered  nearly  unimaginable  opportunities  for  those  lawyers  and  investment 
companies  smart  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  casino  management  companies  that  sprang  up  overnight  and  the  casino 
equipment  manufacturing  companies  that  soon  followed,  all  grew  extremely 
wealthy  on  the  backs  of  the  Indians'  success. 

The  scam  of  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  was  not  a first.  Many  Indian  nations 
spent  millions  trying  to  break  management  contracts  with  oftentimes 
scurrilous  companies  that  ripped  the  tribes  off  by  charging  them  far  much 
more  that  is  outlined  in  the  Native  American  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 

Where  have  the  attorneys  for  these  tribes  been  hiding  and  where  are  the 
enforcers  of  the  NAGRA? 

When  several  Indian  tribes  started  to  show  such  huge  profits  from  their 
casinos  that  the  sums  were  absolutely  unimaginable  those  who  would  divest 
the  tribes  of  this  sudden  wealth  sat  on  the  fences  like  crows  at  a 
cornfield.  They  were  like  pigeons  circling  a slice  of  bread  in  the  park. 

What  you  had  here  were  tribal  leaders  that  were  not  sophisticated  in 
handling  funds  independent  of  the  paternalistic  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
And  funds  in  such  vast  numbers  were  mind  boggling  to  them  and  their 
councils.  Up  to  that  point  in  our  history  we  had  been  told  nearly  from 
cradle  to  grave  how  our  finances  would  be  doled  out.  We  had  land 
management  through  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  trust  funds  through  the 
BIA  and  health  care  provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Anything  to  do 
with  money  was  handled  by  government  officials. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  many  tribes  from  bankruptcy  was  the  fact  that 
so  much  money  was  coming  in  from  the  casinos  that  the  ability  to 
recuperate  from  heavy  financial  rip-offs  was  substantial.  In  other  words, 
many  tribes  found  financial  success  in  spite  of  themselves. 

But  in  the  meantime  so  many  scams  were  worked  against  them  that  they 
never  admitted  to  simply  because  of  their  embarrassment  and  guilt.  And  it 
has  not  ended.  There  are  still  vultures  perched  on  the  fences  of  wealthy 
tribes  just  waiting  to  wet  their  beaks. 

The  tribes  that  became  wealthy  overnight  did  not  have  experienced 
advisors  to  warn  them  about  the  buzzards  that  would  soon  descend  upon  them. 
The  BIA,  the  agency  supposedly  set  up  to  protect  the  trust  monies  of  the 
tribes,  had  been  so  incompetent  in  it  own  way  that  it  was  hardly  the 
answer.  And  the  NAGRA  was  so  confused  at  the  outset  that  it  enacted 
rulings  that  did  more  harm  than  good. 

And  to  add  insult  to  injury  the  different  state  governments  saw  an  easy 
and  unprotected  source  of  income  that  they  started  to  enact  legislation  to 
divest  the  tribes  of  a portion  of  their  income. 

If  the  truth  be  known,  the  actions  of  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  are  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  and  the  federal  government  may  consider  it  too  late  and 
too  embarrassing  to  dig  any  further. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  founder  and  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lakota  Times,  Indian  Country  Today  and  the  Lakota  and  Dakota  Journals. 

He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net) 
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Mohawk:  Industrial  society  and  the  culture  wars 
by:  lohn  Mohawk  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  28,  2005 

It  has  been  40  years  since  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  former  U.S.  senator 
from  New  York,  issued  a report  on  the  African-American  family  in  the 
United  States.  In  an  alarming  tone,  he  stated  that  about  a quarter  of  the 
children  born  in  the  African-American  community  were  born  into  households 
that  had  no  father.  Born  out  of  wedlock,  he  thought,  they  faced  a wide 
range  of  social  dysfunctions  ranging  from  being  at  risk  for  poor  school 
performance,  prison  and  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  matriarchal  families.  It 
was,  he  thought,  a prescription  for  disaster. 

Fast-forward  to  2005.  Today,  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  white 
American  females  give  birth  to  children  under  the  same  circumstances.  A 
major  difference  is  that  no  bells  have  gone  off,  no  dire  prophecies  are 
set  forward,  no  racism  about  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  white  race  is 
discovered . 

Indeed,  by  statistical  measures  children  raised  in  homes  with  a female 
head  of  household  do  quite  well.  Far  better  than  expected  40  years  ago, 
far  better  than  theorized  by  those  who  don't  actually  pay  attention  to  the 
fact  patterns.  Poverty  is  more  of  an  indicator  of  how  a child  is  likely  to 
fare  in  life  than  is  living,  or  not  living,  in  a traditional  family. 

There  is,  however,  a loud  drone  of  warning  about  the  end  of  civilization 
coming  from  the  religious  right.  Adherents  to  this  viewpoint  see  threats 
to  the  traditional  family  everywhere,  and  have  nominated  themselves  to 
save  civilization  by  reasserting  "family  values."  They  represent  just 
one  phenomenon  in  American  life,  but  a powerful  and  potentially 
destructive  one.  The  changes  brought  by  an  accelerating  industrial  and 
"post-industrial"  society  have  touched  almost  all  people  in  the 
developed  world,  and  the  contradictions  it  has  produced  are  still  being 
played  out. 

American  Indian  societies  are  also  impacted  by  the  changes.  Over  the 
past  dozen  or  so  years,  the  last  Native  elders  in  traditional  societies 
have  passed  away.  There  may  be  a few  remaining,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
people  who  grew  up  speaking  the  Native  languages,  participating  in  Native 
communities,  and  who  were  not  forced  into  schools  or  who  went  to  schools 
for  only  a short  time  are  gone.  They  were  socialized  to  a way  of  being  in 
the  world  which  most  of  us  can  only  imagine,  and  their  passing  should 
serve  to  remind  us  of  how  things  once  were. 

Since  time  immemorial,  traditional  societies  have  existed  which  were 
dependent  on  elders.  Indeed,  true  traditional  societies  develop  leaders 
who  serve  the  communities  over  long  periods  of  time.  Sometimes  designated 
as  chiefs,  male  or  female,  they  sat  in  small  groups  of  councils  and 
presided  over  the  community's  business. 

A traditional  society  has  a special  place  for  its  elders,  but  elders 
aren't  simply  old  people.  They  are  the  old  people  who  are  steeped  in  the 
traditions,  who  have  been  paying  attention  to  the  community,  who  know  how 
that  community  solves  its  problems.  In  semi-technical  jargon,  they  are  the 
keepers  of  the  customs  and  customary  law,  the  living  encyclopedias  of  the 
group . 

In  most  Native  societies,  they  were  not  elected  but  rather  appointed 
through  some  process  of  acclamation,  and  they  often  served  a lifetime.  The 
ancient  chiefs  who  were  famous  - Sitting  Bull,  Seattle,  Crowfoot  and  Chief 
loseph  - were  such  people. 

Traditional  societies  are  associations  of  families,  although  they  define 
family  in  diverse  and  distinctive  ways.  In  some  societies,  families  were 
identified  by  the  female  line,  some  by  the  male  line  (i.e.,  matrilineal  or 
patrilineal),  but  the  families  generally  served  similar  purposes.  Children 
were  welcomed  because  they  were  insurance  that  when  people  grew  old  there 
would  be  someone  to  take  care  of  them,  and  elders  were  treasured  because 
they  were  the  repositories  of  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  group 
and  the  customs  of  the  larger  group,  the  tribe  or  nation. 

Multigenerational  groups  cooperated  with  one  another  to  assist  in  the 
group's  survival  for  as  long  as  human  beings  have  existed  on  the  earth, 
and  almost  certainly  since  even  before  that. 

Modernity  is  threatening  to  bring  that  to  an  end.  It's  not  that  there 


are  any  people  who  get  up  in  the  morning  with  evil  intentions  who  want  to 
dismantle  traditional  societies.  The  dismantling  is  entirely  incidental, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  real. 

With  the  advent  of  industrial  society,  the  family  was  no  longer  the 
primary  social  organization  of  production  and  social  stability.  Wherever 
people  enjoy  the  benefits  of  old-age  pensions  and  adequate  health  care  for 
seniors,  the  birth  rate  goes  down.  People  no  longer  feel  the  need  to  have 
a large  number  of  children  as  a hedge  against  poverty  and  abandonment  in 
old  age.  The  multigenerational  household  begins  to  disappear. 

Old  people  prefer  to  be  independent  and  not  burden  their  children,  and 
young  people  want  to  live  beyond  the  watchful  eye  of  their  elders.  They 
move  away  from  home:  often  far  away.  Their  lives  are  often  determined  by 
the  marketplace  where  they  can  get  the  best  wages,  and  they  need  an 
education  for  that.  The  old  rules  about  who  one  can  marry,  and  the 
necessity  of  producing  children  for  the  family,  no  longer  apply. 

The  institutions  and  ideologues  of  traditional  societies  often  adjust 
poorly  to  these  changes.  Young  men  and  women  adopt  behaviors  appropriate 
to  their  newfound  "freedoms,"  and  the  values  of  the  old  ways  remain 
popular  but  the  behaviors  of  the  new  ways  are  often  inconsistent  with 
those  values.  Arranged  marriages,  the  bedrock  of  familial  authority  in 
traditional  societies,  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Although  both  genders  enthusiastically  embrace  the  changes,  young  women 
are  especially  seen  as  adopting  behaviors  inconsistent  with  the  old  ways  - 
they  behave  as  though  they  have  priorities  other  than  marriage,  child 
bearing  and  raising,  and  staying  at  home  to  nurture  young  and  old.  This  is 
viewed  as  a moral  failing,  one  that  could  destroy  society  at  its  roots. 

Contemporary  Muslim  societies  are  sometimes  intensely  conflicted  on  these 
issues,  as  are  every  other  kind  of  traditionalist  society. 

Recently,  the  West  turned  out  en  masse  to  bury  a popular  pope,  but  his 
positions  on  a wide  range  of  issues  including  birth  control, 
contraceptives  and  women's  roles  in  society  were  out  of  sync  with  post- 
industrial  societies.  His  church  in  Europe  has  declined,  as  has  the 
birthrate  among  the  flock.  The  "morality"  of  medieval  times  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  people  in  today's  affluent  societies,  although  it  is 
strong  in  poorer,  more  family-  and  tradition-based  societies.  Third  World 
societies  continue  to  embrace  these  ways,  and  the  church  is  thriving  there. 

The  religious  right  opposes  vaccines  that  could  protect  women  from 
cervical  cancer.  They  see  such  cancers  as  a consequence  of  a non- 
traditional  lifestyle,  and  cancer  as  God's  punishment  for  naughty 
behaviors.  They  oppose  a range  of  stem  cell  research  and  abortion  and  even 
pain  medication  for  terminal  cancer  patients  for  the  same  reason.  They 
celebrate  the  benefits  of  the  Industrial  Age,  but  they  cannot  or  will  not 
adapt  to  the  changes  it  has  brought. 

John  C.  Mohawk  Ph.D.,  columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today,  is 

associate  professor  of  American  Studies  and  director  of  Indigenous  Studies 

at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
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The  streets  of  Indian  country  aren't  safe  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  women.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  perpetrators  of  violent  crimes 


against  Native  women  are  non-Indians  - 60  percent  are  white  men  - and 
Native  nations  can't  touch  them. 

Congress  created  this  haven  for  non-Indian  criminals  on  reservations  and 
it's  up  to  Congress  to  fix  it.  The  109th  Congress  has  a chance  to  do  that 
very  thing  this  year,  when  it  considers  reauthorizing  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act. 

VAWA  2005  is  being  drafted  now  to  address  the  deplorable  situation  of 
women  in  America,  where  physical  abuse  is  a feature  of  one-quarter  of  all 
marriages  and  where  one-third  of  women  who  are  treated  in  emergency  rooms 
are  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

While  Native  women  also  sustain  injuries  in  abusive  relationships,  most 
of  the  men  who  assault  Native  women  are  strangers  or  acquaintances  (80 
percent)  rather  than  intimate  partners  or  family  members  (20  percent), 
according  to  a U.S.  Bureau  of  lustice  Statistics  report,  "American  Indians 
and  Crime  (1992  - 2002),"  issued  in  December  2004. 

This  statistical  profile  and  a raft  of  other  studies,  including  the  2000 
National  Violence  Against  Women  Survey,  report  that: 

* American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  women  are  more  than  twice  as  likely 
to  be  victims  of  violent  crime  as  other  women  in  America. 

* American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  women  suffer  sexual  assaults  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  three  times  that  of  women  of  other  races. 

* More  than  one  in  three  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  women  will  be 
raped  during  her  lifetime. 

* The  rate  of  violent  crime  experienced  by  American  Indian  women  is 
nearly  50  percent  higher  than  that  reported  by  black  males,  the  second 
highest  gender/race  category  victimized  by  violent  crime. 

Most  violent  crimes  are  committed  intra-racially,  as  with  white-on-white 
crime.  This  is  not  the  pattern  in  Indian  country,  where  88  percent  of  the 
perpetrators  of  violent  crime  against  Indians  are  non-Indians. 

Why  can't  Indian  governments  punish  these  violent  non-Indians  and  why 
should  Congress  step  in?  It's  a long,  complex  history,  but  the  short 
answer  is  that  the  federal  government  made  this  jurisdictional  mess  and 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  clean  it  up. 

Over  a century  ago  in  the  name  of  "Indian  civilization,"  the  federal 
government  criminalized  tribal  traditions  and  took  control  of  the 
reservations.  When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  federal  government  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  Indian  murders  of  Indians,  Congress  enacted  the 
Major  Crimes  Act,  authorizing  federal  jurisdiction  over  murder  and  other 
serious  offenses  involving  Indian  people. 

Congress  expanded  federal  jurisdiction,  effectively  restricting  tribal 
authorities,  under  the  Assimilative  Crimes  Act  and  myriad  gaming, 
environmental,  repatriation,  arts  and  other  laws. 

Tribal  jurisdiction  and  remedies  were  limited  under  the  federal  tribal 
termination  policy.  Starting  in  the  1940s,  Congress  gave  selected  states 
certain  criminal  and  civil  authorities  over  Indian  offenses.  In  the  1968 
Indian  Civil  Rights  Act,  Congress  restricted  the  sentencing  authority  of 
tribal  courts  to  a one-year  imprisonment  and  a $5,000  fine.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1978  that  Indian  tribes  cannot  prosecute  non-Indians  in 
criminal  matters. 

That  brings  us  to  the  present  situation,  where  Native  nations  cannot 
punish  non-Indians  who  harm  Indian  women  in  Indian  territory,  or  can  only 
give  them  a slap  on  the  wrist. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  federal  and  state  governments  aren't 
doing  a better  job  at  bringing  these  bad  men  to  justice.  Basically,  it 
comes  down  to  geography  and  connectedness.  The  federal  and  state  agents 
don't  live  where  the  crimes  are  being  committed  and  the  victims  aren't 
their  neighbors. 

Only  the  reinstatement  of  tribal  jurisdiction  and  remedies  has  a chance 
of  reversing  the  epidemic  levels  of  violence  against  Native  women. 

In  VAWA  2005,  Congress  can  address  the  jurisdictional  void  that  prevents 
Indian  tribes  from  prosecuting  non-Indians  perpetrating  these  crimes. 

VAWA  was  signed  into  law  in  1994  and  reauthorized  in  2000.  VAWA  2000 
mandates  that  protection  orders  from  one  tribe  or  state  be  afforded  full 
faith  and  credit  in  outside  jurisdictions.  It  also  clarifies  that  Indian 


tribes  have  full  civil  jurisdiction  to  enforce  protection  orders, 
including  authority  to  enforce  any  orders  through  civil  contempt 
proceedings,  the  exclusion  of  violators  from  Indian  lands  and  other 
"appropriate  mechanisms." 

Some  states  do  not  comply  with  the  federal  mandate  and  exhibit  hostility 
toward  affording  full  faith  and  credit  to  protection  orders  issued  by 
tribal  courts.  Alaska's  executive  branch  has  challenged  a state  judge's 
decision  allowing  enforcement  of  a banishment  order  issued  by  the  Native 
village  of  Perryville.  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  2003  rejected  a 
proposed  statewide  court  rule  for  the  consistent  enforcement  of  all  tribal 
court  orders. 

Advocates  are  working  with  legislators  and  staffers  on  the 
reauthorization  of  VAWA,  which  is  set  to  expire  this  September.  Advocates 
in  Indian  country  would  do  well  to  work  (and  work  fast)  with  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  judiciary  committees  to  develop  a bill 
that  could  stand  alone  or  be  folded  into  VAWA  2005. 

A meaningful  VAWA  provision  for  Indian  country  would  restore  tribal 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  in  the  area  of  violent  crime 
against  women.  Proponents  should  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable  discussion 
about  review  of  tribal  court  decisions  and  opt-in/opt-out  mechanisms. 

At  the  very  least.  Congress  should  provide  necessary  funding  to  study 
full  faith  and  credit  implementation  problems,  in  particular  with  regard 
to  tribal  domestic  violence  protection  orders,  and  should  withhold  certain 
federal  monies  (unrelated  to  domestic  violence  prevention  and  response) 
from  states  that  refuse  to  comply  with  VAWA's  full  faith  and  credit 
mandate. 

VAWA's  effect  in  Indian  country  would  be  strengthened  by  provisions 
ensuring  tribal  law  enforcement  officers'  access  to  national  databases 
that  track  criminal  history;  a national  database  of  tribal  protection 
orders  and  tribal  adult  sex  offenders  to  track  serial  offenders  who  travel 
between  different  Indian  nations;  an  increase  in  funding  for  tribal 
governments  and  programs  providing  inf rastructure  and  services  to 
survivors  of  rape,  stalking  and  domestic  and  dating  violence;  and  a tribal 
division  within  the  Office  on  Violence  Against  Women  to  act  as  the  liaison 
to  tribal  governments  on  issues  unique  to  Indian  nations  and  Indian  women. 

Congress  can  continue  with  the  same  jurisdictional  system  that  devalues 
Native  women  and  handicaps  Native  nations,  or  it  can  fill  the 
jurisdictional  void  with  something  that  might  just  work. 

If  Congress  fails  to  act,  the  reservation  streets  will  remain  safe  for 
violent  non-Indians  - and  the  Indian  women  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  will  suffer.  How  is  that  good  for  anyone  but  the  bad  people? 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A 'food  study'  for  the  rest  of  us 
April  26,  2005 

My  sister,  Gloria,  who  is  the  best  fried  bread  maker  in  the  region  and 
maybe  the  world,  has  changed  her  recipe.  She  is  using  whole-wheat  flour 
instead  of  bleached  white.  It  is  healthier,  she  told  us,  as  she  placed  one 
of  those  golden  brown  pieces  on  my  plate.  I smiled  at  her,  took  a big  bite 
of  her  fried  bread  while  she  was  watching,  then  slid  the  halfeaten  piece 


under  a slice  of  roasted  meat. 

"It  just  doesn't  have  that  real  greasy  fried-bread  taste/'  I whispered 
to  my  other  sister.  And  when  Gloria  wasn't  looking,  I threw  it  in  the 
garbage. 

On  my  way  back  to  Grand  Forks  after  our  little  celebration  and  ceremony 
at  home  a few  weekends  ago,  my  sister,  Lizzy  and  I talked  about  our 
propensity  to  cook  meals  too  large  and  too  high  in  calories.  It  is 
traditional  for  us  to  indulge  in  big  family  meals.  Our  lives  revolve 
around  ceremonies  and  the  feasts  of  thanksgiving  that  follow.  When  the 
meal  is  over  and  we've  cleaned  up,  we  sit  around  the  table  laughing  and 
talking  until  someone  decides  to  have  another  piece  of  pie.  Then,  we're 
all  eating  again. 

It  is  something  we've  grown  up  with.  We've  changed  roles  with  our 
mothers  and  aunts. 

Unfortunately,  our  activity  level  has  changed  since  those  days,  too. 
While  we  were  young,  our  activity  level  was  much,  much  higher  and  included 
horseback  riding,  chasing  cattle,  walking  and  running  up  and  down  the 
hills  and  pretty  strenuous  work  such  as  gardening.  We  had  little  candy  and 
no  fast  food  on  the  reservation. 

When  we  moved  to  Minot,  we  walked  to  school.  In  fact,  we  walked  to  or 
from  school  four  times  a day,  since  we  came  home  for  lunch.  That  meant 
four  miles  of  walking  a day. 

When  we  went  any  place  such  as  volleyball  or  softball  practice,  we 
walked  or  rode  our  bikes.  It  was  sometimes  five  miles  across  town,  too  - 
and,  maybe  twice  a week  or  more. 

Always,  when  we  grew  up  on  the  reservation,  we  participated  in 
ceremonies.  Food  such  as  hardy  soups,  potato  salad,  fried  bread  and  pie 
were  served.  That  was  part  of  our  culture  - our  ceremonies.  Funerals, 
weddings  and  powwows  always  included  large,  rich  meals. 

I would  say  without  hesitation  that  all  the  women  and  even  my  brothers 
in  our  family  are  good  cooks.  We  all  are  surprised  when  we  run  into  some 
friend  who  can't  cook.  It  was  something  we  were  taught  almost  as  early  as 
we  learned  to  do  dishes. 

I have  to  cringe  when  I think  about  all  the  dishes  I did  as  an  8-year- 
old  and  for  a family  of  13.  We  also  were  required  to  learn  to  cook  - bake 
bread  (Mother  did  that  every  week),  dry  and  can  foods  and  make  all  the 
fixings  for  meals. 

Well,  those  big  meals  have  caught  up  with  me. 

Last  year,  I decided  to  try  the  Atkins  diet.  It  looked  easy.  I asked  my 

doctor  what  he  thought  about  it  for  me.  Native  Americans  traditionally  ate 

high-protein  diets,  I told  him,  and  I thought  it  would  be  good. 

"Dorreen,"  he  said  in  that  doctor  know-it-all  voice,  "you  don't  wash 
your  clothes  in  the  Missouri  River,  walk  10  miles  a day,  carry  and  haul 
wood,  plant,  sow  and  harvest  a garden.  That  is  why  Native  people  did  well 
on  a high-protein  diet."  Well,  he  was  right.  But  I did  lose  20  pounds  on 
the  Atkins  diet,  but  regained  them  after  five  months.  I guess  he  reminded 
me  too  much  of  my  mother  - and  I always  had  to  put  my  hand  on  the  hot 
stove  then,  too. 

Last  week,  I nearly  dropped  my  "good  flour"  fried  bread  when  I read  that 

people  who  are  overweight  may  live  longer  than  those  who  are  too  thin. 

Huh?  I thought.  That  must  be  a misprint.  Haven't  we  heard  all  our  lives 
that  every  extra  pound  takes  so  many  years  off  your  life?  I should  be  in 
the  minus  years.  In  fact,  I'm  not  even  born  yet! 

Well,  before  I could  celebrate  with  a chocolate  milkshake  (which  is  good 
for  you  - calcium  and  chocolate,  you  know),  I read  on.  Turns  out  that  the 
new  findings  apply  only  to  those  people  who  are  a few  pounds  overweight 
and  EXERCISE.  Oops. 

It's  back  to  the  way  we  used  to  live,  with  all  that  homegrown  exercise. 

There's  always  a catch. 

Yet,  I learned  something.  There  is  a happy  medium.  Those  too-thin  runway 
models  probably  are  miserable  ...  they  can't  eat  all  the  good  foods,  and 
now  they're  unhealthy  to  boot. 

A little  exercise  and  making  good  choices  (such  as  whole  wheat  fried 
bread)  is  a better  way,  and  we  need  to  teach  our  children  and 
grandchildren  that,  too  ...  I guess. 


Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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EVERYTIME  WE  TURN  AROUND  THERE'S  ANOTHER  ARROW  COMING  OUR  WAY.  NOW  SOME 
NON-NATIVE  OUTFIT  IS  GOING  TO  FILM  THE  "MOHAWK  OKA  CRISIS  OF  1990!" 

MNN.  April  28,  2005.  A guy  named  Claudio  Luca  of  Group  Cine  Tele  Film 
in  Montreal  is  embarking  on  a project  funded  by  Canada  and  Quebec.  He  is 
recreating  the  Mohawk  Oka  Crisis  of  1990.  That's  when  Quebec  sent  in  the 
paramilitary  troop  of  the  Quebec  Police  (SQ)  who  opened  fire  on  Mohawk  men, 
women  and  children  in  Kanehsatake  on  Duly  11th.,  1990.  This  attack  in 
the  'Pines'  escalated  to  the  point  that  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  sent  thousands  of  Canadian  Army  soldiers  to  surround  three  of  our 
Mohawk  Territories  - Kanehsatake,  Kahnawake  and  Akwesasne.  The  reason  for 
the  Mohawk  resistance  was  we  did  not  want  the  golf  course  of  the  nearby 
municipality  extended  over  our  burial  and  ceremonial  grounds. 

Now  they  want  to  exploit  our  misfortune.  They  have  made  no  attempt  to 
determine  our  feelings  about  their  project.  The  funders,  producer, 
writers  and  researchers  are  non-native.  Let's  hope  the  Mohawks  will  not 
be  portrayed  by  non-native  actors!  Canada  and  Quebec,  the  financiers,  are 
colonial  powers.  They  have  continually  suppressed  indigenous  points  of 
view.  This  kind  of  bias  violates  international  human  rights  law. 

The  way  we  responded  to  the  attack  on  our  cultural  integrity  at  Oka  was 
entirely  our  collective  invention.  These  non-native  entities  have  no 
right  to  what  we  created.  The  constant  one-sided  way  of  looking  at  our 
issues  proves  that  they  do  not  understand  what  we  were  doing.  They 
continue  to  violate  the  respect  that  is  due  to  all  human  beings. 

As  one  of  the  people  who  was  involved  and  remained  to  the  last  at  the 
Kanentoken  Treatment  Center,  they  do  not  have  my  permission  to  replicate 
my  actions. 

International  audience.  Since  this  is  being  created  for  French 
television  it  is  a transparent  attempt  to  present  us  in  a biased  way  and 
to  prejudice  international  opinion.  We  are  appalled  at  their 
insensitivity  towards  everything  that  we  Kanienkehaka  have  suffered. 

Since  both  Canada  and  Quebec  live  on  our  territory,  they  are  obligated  to 
ensure  that  our  interpretations  are  presented.  The  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Persons  Belonging  to  National  or  Ethnic, 
Religious  and  Linguistic  Minorities,  adopted  on  December  18,  1992  is 
supposed  to  safeguard  us.  We  never  gave  them  permission  to  depict  us 
through  a story  written  exclusively  by  non-native  writers,  filmed  by  non- 
native filmmakers  for  a non-native  audience.  This  is  cultural 
exploitation  at  its  worst. 

The  Euro-Canadian  and  European  public  will  be  mislead.  This  film  should 
not  be  made  because  the  entire  Mohawk  population  own  this  story  and  they 
need  our  permission  to  use  it. 

They  forget  that  we  are  people.  This  is  our  story.  It  is  not  just  a 
commodity  to  be  packaged  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  cannot 
change  facts  or  add  fictitious  characters  to  suit  their  needs  as  has 
become  the  established  custom  in  previous  dealings  between  our  cultures. 

Misappropriation  of  our  image.  It  is  obscene  the  way  people  try  to 
profit  from  the  one-sided  depiction  of  our  lives,  our  tragedies  and  our 


struggles.  If  they  respected  our  humanity  and  took  the  trouble  to  get  to 
know  us,  they  would  understand  the  harm  they  are  doing  by  appropriating 
our  image,  our  actions  and  our  events.  If  the  story  is  ever  to  be  filmed, 
it  will  be  by  the  Mohawk  people  being  totally  in  charge  of  everything. 

Their  theft  of  our  culture  by  filming  this  event  brushes  aside  the 
central  issue.  They  think  we  have  no  intelligence.  This  is  why  they  feel 
free  to  exploit  us. 

What  is  it  that  makes  them  think  that  the  Mohawk  people  are  of  no 
consequence  to  their  production?  What  makes  them  think  that  it  is  cool  to 
ignore  what  we  have  to  say?  Why  do  they  think  it  is  open  season  to  use  our 
struggles  for  their  commercial  and  political  purposes  to  entertain  and 
shock  their  audience? 

We  do  not  want  to  be  used.  They  would  not  want  to  be  used  this  way 
either.  If  they  had  suffered  a personal  tragedy  as  significant  and  of  the 
same  consequence  as  ours,  they  would  not  want  to  have  it  exploited  either. 
Would  they  not  feel  violated? 

They  should  read  up  on  colonialism.  They  are  participating  in  the  abuse 
of  our  people  that  has  been  going  on  for  500  years.  When  will  this  stop? 

If  they  really  wanted  to  help  our  people,  they  would  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  give  us  a voice.  Instead,  they  are  telling  the  story  they  want  to 
hear.  The  story  that  they  wish  was  there,  instead  of  what  really  happened. 
This  is  called  'twistory'.  The  Europeans  took  our  land  and  our  resources. 
Now  they  are  taking  advantage  of  us  again. 

Our  issues  need  to  be  addressed.  We  must  stand  together  as  Mohawk 
people.  This  is  one  of  the  most  basic  rules  of  our  culture.  It  is  one  of 
the  rules  that  the  non-native  culture,  with  its  totalitarian  habits,  seems 
to  have  the  most  difficulty  understanding. 

We  believe  in  respect  and  honesty. 

Stop  production.  It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Mohawk  people 
and  the  Canadian  public  to  stop  this  production  completely. 

All  we  ask  for  is  to  be  treated  in  a respectful  way. 

Since  they  can't  seem  to  understand  our  rights  according  to  our  cultural 
values,  we  are  asserting  them  on  terms  that  they  can  understand.  We  have 
copyrighted  our  story.  So  now  the  rights  belong  to  us  under  Canadian  law. 

A copy  of  the  Copyright  Certificate  of  Registration,  No.  1024217,  dated 
October  20,  2004  has  been  sent  to  them.  It  is  duly  registered  under 
Canadian  law  and  internationally  recognized  in  over  130  countries. 

The  right  to  this  story  belongs  to  us.  We  lived  it! 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Kahntineta(3hotmail . com 
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'Extinct'  First  Nation  gets  ancestral  bones  back 
CBC  News 
27  April  2005 

NELSON,  B.C.  - RCMP  in  British  Columbia  have  returned  some  human  remains 
that  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Arrow  Lakes  to  a First  Nation  that's 
supposedly  extinct. 

In  March,  the  bones  of  two  people  were  found  near  a traditional  burial 
ground  of  the  Sinixt  First  Nation  in  the  West  Kootenay  region. 

The  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  declared  the  Sinixt  people 
extinct  in  1956  for  the  purposes  of  the  Indian  Act,  so  the  provincial 
government  asked  two  neighbouring  First  Nations  if  they  wanted  the  remains. 

But  Marilyn  lames,  the  appointed  spokesperson  for  the  Sinixt  or  Arrow 
Lakes  Indians,  stepped  forward  to  claim  the  bones  instead. 


"Because  of  our  distinction  of  extinction,  it's  very  hard  for  people  to 
officially  make  contact  with  us,"  said  Dames,  who  estimates  there  are 
still  6,800  Sinixt  descendants  alive  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington 
state . 

RCMP  in  Castlegar  released  the  bones  to  Dames  last  week. 

"You  can  tell  when  bones  are  happy  and  they're  not  very  happy,"  Dames 
said  of  the  bones,  which  hikers  discovered  washed  up  on  the  shore. 

Similar  remains  have  been  found  occasionally  near  the  Arrow  Lakes  over 
the  past  15  years. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Supreme  Court  rejects  hearing  'Kemosabe'  appeal 
CBC  News 
28  April  2005 

OTTAWA  - Canada's  highest  court  has  refused  to  hear  arguments  on  whether 
the  word  "Kemosabe"  - a term  used  in  The  Lone  Ranger  TV  series  - is  a 
racial  slur. 

Nova  Scotia's  Human  Rights  Commission  had  turned  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  to  clarify  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  workplace  after  a woman  filed 
a complaint. 

Dorothy  Kateri  Moore  complained  to  the  commission  in  1999,  saying  her 
boss  and  a co-worker  at  Play  it  Again  Sports  in  Sydney  discriminated 
against  her  by  calling  her  Kemosabe. 

The  term  was  the  name  Tonto  gave  the  Lone  Ranger  on  the  1950s  TV  show. 

The  commission  appointed  a board  of  inquiry  to  look  into  the  complaint. 

In  February  2004,  the  board  ruled  that  Moore  hadn't  clearly  shown  she  was 
offended  by  the  remark  so  discrimination  didn't  take  place. 

The  commission  argued  that  the  board  of  inquiry  erred  in  placing  an 
undue  burden  on  Moore  to  prove  she  found  the  term  offensive,  and  appealed 
the  ruling  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  three-member  appeal  court  panel  upheld  the  board's  decision,  writing 
that  Moore  had  not  shown  the  word  was  "notoriously  offensive." 

But  the  commission  appealed  that  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
hoping  it  would  clarify  what  the  term  "notoriously  offensive"  meant. 

"We're  disappointed,"  Mayann  Francis,  chair  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Human 
Rights  Commission,  said  in  a release.  "We  thought  this  case  might  help 
establish  clearer  guidelines  for  dealing  with  discrimination  and  the 
cultural  differences  one  finds  in  a diverse  workplace." 

"This  is  about  much  more  than  the  use  of  one  word.  It's  about 
establishing  standards  that  are  clear  to  employers  and  to  employees, 
standards  that  protect  and  encourage  diversity,"  Francis  said. 

Ann  Smith,  a lawyer  for  the  human  rights  commission,  said  that  "people 
need  to  understand  what  that  phrase  means  in  order  to  determine  what  is  or 
is  not  considered  acceptable  behaviour  in  the  workplace." 

"What  I consider  'notoriously  offensive'  you  may  not.  We  wanted  some 
legal  standard  that  would  help  people,"  she  said. 

Since  the  highest  court  in  Canada  will  not  hear  the  appeal,  she  added, 
the  commission  will  look  for  other  ways  to  clarify  the  parameters. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Residential  school  abuse  victim  awarded  damages 
CBC  News 
April  29,  2005 

REGINA  - Canada's  highest  court  has  increased  the  award  for  an  aborigina 
man  from  Saskatchewan  who  was  sexually  abused  by  a residential  school 
administrator  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

The  victim,  who  can't  be  named,  was  assaulted  in  the  mid-1970s  by  the 
school's  administrator  during  after-hours  boxing  practices.  The  boy  was  14 
or  15  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  assaults. 

The  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was  the  amount  of  damages. 
The  victim  was  originally  awarded  $407,000  by  a Saskatchewan  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  judge,  with  about  $300,000  of  that  for  lost  earnings  - also 
know  as  pecuniary  damages. 

The  total  amount  was  later  reduced  to  $86,000  by  the  Saskatchewan  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  man  wasn't  entitled  to 
lost  wages  for  time  he  spent  in  jail. 

But  on  Friday,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  the  man  should  get  a 
larger  share  - but  not  all  - of  the  pecuniary  damages  he  was  seeking. 

The  judges  did  not  set  an  exact  amount,  and  said  if  the  two  sides  can't 
agree  they  should  go  back  to  court  to  settle  on  a number. 

The  man  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  notorious  pedophile  William 
Peniston  Starr,  who  as  residence  supervisor  oversaw  students  on  the  Gordon 
First  Nation  in  the  1970s. 

Starr  spent  time  in  prison  for  sexually  assaulting  a number  of  male 
students.  Hundreds  of  other  students  would  later  accuse  Starr  of  abuse. 

The  man  at  the  centre  of  the  lawsuit  wasn't  a student  at  Gordon,  but 
came  into  contact  with  Starr  while  he  was  running  an  after-school  boxing 
program.  He  said  he  was  subjected  to  acts  of  masturbation  by  Starr  on  two 
occasions . 

In  later  years,  the  man  struggled  with  alcohol  abuse,  joblessness  and 
conflicts  with  the  law.  He  sued  the  federal  government  in  1997. 

The  man's  lawyer,  Tony  Merchant,  hailed  the  decision,  saying  it 
represented  justice  for  his  client  and  will  also  help  other  residential 
school  abuse  victims  receive  proper  compensation. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Indian  church  leader  sues  Utah  officials  over  peyote  raid 
Associated  Press 
April  28,  2005 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  - The  leader  of  an  American  Indian  church  is  suing  county 
officials  who  unsuccessfully  prosecuted  him  for  using  peyote  during 
religious  ceremonies. 

lames  "Flaming  Eagle"  Mooney,  in  a federal  lawsuit  filed  Wednesday, 
accuses  officials  in  Utah  County  of  civil  rights  violations,  including 
unlawfully  searching  his  property  in  October  2000  and  confiscating 
thousands  of  peyote  buttons. 

Mooney,  who  is  part  American  Indian,  also  claims  the  county  officials 
have  refused  to  return  the  items  even  though  he  was  vindicated  by  a state 


Supreme  Court  ruling  last  Dune  that  found  that  non-American  Indian  members 
of  the  Native  American  Church  can  use  peyote  in  religious  ceremonies, 
advertisement 

He  was  giving  the  peyote  to  members  of  his  Oklevueha  Earthwalks  Native 
American  Church  who  were  not  members  of  any  American  Indian  tribe. 

"It's  put  a chilling  effect  on  peoples'  right  to  assemble  and  practice 
religion/'  said  Mooney's  attorney,  Randall  Marshall.  "This  is  ultimately 
about  religious  freedom." 

The  lawsuit  seeks  the  return  of  the  peyote,  which  has  hallucinogenic 
properties,  and  other  items  taken  from  the  church  as  well  as  unspecified 
monetary  damages  and  attorney's  fees,  Marshall  said. 

An  attorney  for  the  county  officials  said  the  same  claims  made  in 
Wednesday's  filing  were  dismissed  in  a federal  lawsuit  filed  in  2000. 

Peter  Stirba  said  the  lawsuit  was  dismissed  because  the  case  against 
Mooney  was  still  pending,  but  that  the  allegations  had  been  deemed 
unfounded . 

"In  terms  of  civil  rights  claims,  there  has  already  been  findings  made 
that  there  was  nothing  untoward  by  the  county  attorney's  office,"  he  said. 

Mooney  claims  officers  confiscated  about  18,000  peyote  buttons  in  the 
October  2000  raid  on  his  six-acre  complex  in  Benjamin,  although  officials 
say  it  was  only  12,000.  Peyote  is  being  sold  for  about  $350  per  1,000 
buttons  but  the  price  fluctuates,  Mooney  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Homicide  victim,  17,  identified 
By  KIM  SKORNOGOSKI 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

When  he  didn't  have  a basketball  in  his  hands,  Fernandel  Omeasoo  Dr.  was 
throwing  crumpled  papers  and  random  objects  in  whatever  might  pose  as  a 
hoop. 

The  17-year-old  dreamed  of  graduating  from  high  school  and  college  and 
playing  in  the  NBA.  His  family  described  him  as  well-liked  and  respectful, 
not  someone  who  would  get  in  trouble. 

Omeasoo  was  stabbed  to  death  Friday  night  following  a fight  that  broke 
out  in  a Cut  Bank  home. 

Omeasoo  loved  basketball  so  much  that  he  left  his  parents  and  older 
brother  in  Hobbema,  Alberta,  to  live  with  his  grandmother  and  play  for  the 
Browning  Indians  during  the  fall.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  Danuary. 

He  and  his  family  have  been  in  Browning  two  weeks  for  his  grandfather ' s 
funeral.  His  grandfather,  George  Kicking  Woman,  was  a Blackfeet  spiritual 
leader. 

Omeasoo  went  to  Cut  Bank  with  his  older  brother,  Larance,  Friday  night 
to  visit  his  aunt.  His  family  said  he  had  only  been  at  the  party  for  a few 
minutes  when  he  was  stabbed. 

Two  suspects,  who  had  fled  from  the  scene  on  foot,  were  caught  in 
Browning  Saturday  afternoon.  Law  enforcement  officials  haven't  released 
their  names  or  any  other  information. 

His  mother,  Dohnel  Grant  Omeasoo,  said  Fernandel  would  coach  and  mentor 
his  younger  cousins  in  basketball  and  running.  He  had  won  several  awards 
for  sportsmanship  and  athletic  and  academic  achievement. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Fernandel  Omeasoo  Sr.,  a four- 
-time  state  cross  country  champion,  he  ran  both  short  and  long  distances. 

Though  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  Chicago  and  New  Mexico  with  Browning's  Two 
Medicine  Running  Club,  he  chose  to  stay  behind  to  practice  with  the 


basketball  team. 

His  grandmother,  Faye  Grant,  said  Omeasoo  was  good  in  school,  writing 
poems  to  a rap  beat  and  drawing  when  he  wasn't  shooting  hoops.  He  liked  to 
listen  to  music  and  play  video  games  with  his  friends. 

"Junior  was  an  outstanding  young  man,"  she  said  Sunday.  "He  was  well- 
liked  by  all  his  classmates  and  school  teachers.  He  was  a loving  son,  the 
type  of  person  who  respected  all  others." 

His  services  are  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish,  Whitted 
Funeral  Home  in  Shelby  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Judge  denies  Peltier  request 

By  Brian  Bakst,  Associated  Press  Writer 

April  26,  2005 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  - While  admonishing  the  FBI  for  withholding  some 
documents,  a federal  judge  on  Tuesday  denied  a request  by  Leonard 
Peltier's  lawyers  for  quicker  access  to  information  used  to  convict  him  of 
killing  two  federal  agents  three  decades  ago. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Donovan  Frank  said  a previously  arranged  schedule 
for  the  release  of  documents  assembled  by  the  Minneapolis  FBI  office 
should  continue  and  be  completed  by  Dec.  1.  But  he  took  issue  with  the 
FBI's  earlier  decision  to  withhold  144  pages  of  public  trial  transcripts 
in  the  case  of  Peltier,  an  American  Indian  activist  serving  two  life 
sentences . 

"Whether  this  sequestration  of  pages  was  the  result  of  the  FBI's  lack  of 
resources  or  ineptitude,  it  is  inexcusable  and  will  not  be  tolerated  again 
by  this  court,"  Frank  wrote. 

He  wrote  that  he  is  "fully  prepared  to  order  an  expedited  release 
schedule  if  it  is  demonstrated,  again,  that  the  FBI  has  not  acted  in  good 
faith . " 

On  April  15,  lawyers  for  Peltier  asked  Frank  for  immediate  and 
unfettered  access  to  90,000  pages  of  documents  that  they  say  were  wrongly 
withheld  during  their  client's  1977  trial.  They  believe  the  thousands  of 
pages  compiled  by  the  FBI's  Minneapolis  field  office  could  contain 
information  about  informants  and  evidence  he  could  use  to  win  his  release 
or  a new  trial. 

Peltier,  60,  was  convicted  of  killing  FBI  agents  Ronald  Williams  and 
Jack  Coler,  who  were  killed  during  a standoff  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  in  1975. 

At  the  hearing,  FBI  attorney  Preeya  Noranha  said  the  agency  was  working 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  planned  to  turn  over  a new  batch  of  documents 
every  60  days. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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--  Racial  Identity  an  issue  at  State  Pen 


The  following  article  published  May  2,  2005  by  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star 
raises  some  interesting,  and  troublesome  issues.  Indian  identity  is  an 


emotionally  charged  issue  among  the  general  public  --  and  it  is  behind 
prison  walls,  as  well.  Tribal  people  are  concerned  about  appropriation, 
and  at  some  point,  contamination  of  their  traditions  due  to  influence  of 
non-native  peoples.  It's  not  an  unfair  concern.  Already  languages, 
spiritual  practices,  and  traditional  stories  have  become  lost  or  muddied 
over  time  and  with  contact  from  dominating  cultures  determined  to 
supplant  them. 

But  inside  government-run  institutions,  other  concerns  - concerns  about 
discrimination  and  fiscal  realities  prohibit  full  accomodation  for 
diverse  tribal  practices,  and  now,  health  concerns  have  many 
institutions  banning  tobacco,  even  from  Native  American  ceremonies.  The 
situation  at  the  Nebraska  State  Penitentiary  is  a good  example.  At  some 
point,  sovereign  nations  need  to  stand  up  and  say  --  they  are  our 
problem  and  we  will  deal  with  them  (and  then  they  need  to  be  sure  their 
own  solutions  are  better  than  the  jails  the  BIA  provides  for  them). 

Racial  identity  an  issue  at  state  pen 
By  BUTCH  MABIN  / Lincoln  Journal  Star 

It's  a mantra  for  personal  betterment  that  gained  prominence  in  the 
1960s:  Respect  for  your  ethnic  roots  equals  respect  for  yourself.  But 
does  the  equation  have  room  for  outsiders? 

Inmate  Richard  Walker. 

Richard  T.  Walker,  a Winnebago  and  a founding  member  of  the  Native 
American  Spiritual  and  Cultural  Awareness  club  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Penitentiary,  answers  with  a qualified  yes.  "Our  club  since  1974  has 
always  been  open  to  the  general  population,"  Walker,  58,  said  in  an 
interview  at  the  prison.  "The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  Natives  run  it. 
Natives  should  be  taught  by  Natives  about  their  culture." 

It's  a core  belief  of  many  members,  one  that  is  threatened.  Walker  said, 
by  the  prison  administration's  policy  on  membership  in  self-betterment 
clubs  like  NASCA. 

Some  members  want  a by-law  that  would  prohibit  non-Native  members  from 
voting  for  officers  and  from  holding  office.  Such  restrictions.  Walker 
said,  would  go  a long  way  toward  protecting  the  ethnic  integrity  of  the 
club. 

Considering  that  Native  inmates  represent  a small  minority  of  the 
prison's  population  - about  4.5  percent  according  to  a count  last  week  - 
NASCA' s concern  is  a real  one.  Walker  said. 

"What  we're  trying  to  stop  is  somebody  ignorant  of  our  culture  being 
voted  an  officer,"  he  said.  "That  person  would  not  have  the  knowledge  to 
run  it. 

"On  reservations,  you  must  have  one-quarter  (Native)  blood  to  sit  on 
tribal  councils.  It  should  be  the  same  here." 

Warden  Mike  Kenney  said  he  understands  Walker's  concern,  and  indeed 
empathizes  with  it.  But,  he  said,  the  group's  proposed  solution  raises 
legal  and  moral  red  flags. 

"I'm  not  so  intellectually  dull  that  I don't  understand  their  argument," 
he  said.  "(But)  voting  (by-laws)  based  solely  on  race  is  the  practice  of 
racism.  We're  not  going  to  have  such  a policy  sanctioned  and  approved  by 
us . " 

NASCA,  founded  in  1972,  is  one  of  eight  self -betterment  clubs  at  the 
prison.  Two  other,  Harambee  and  Mexican  Awareness  Through  Association, 
or  MATA,  have  mostly  African  American  and  Hispanic  members,  respectively. 
Among  other  clubs  are  Toastmasters,  veterans  and  stamp  collectors  clubs. 
"We  do  believe  that  self -betterment  clubs  are  intrinsically  valuable," 
Kenney  said.  "It's  a good  structure.  When  you're  in  with  a group  of 
people,  that  sort  of  breeds  responsibility,  accountability." 

Measured  against  departments  in  other  states,  he  said,  the  penitentiary 
probably  scores  high  in  how  well  it  accommodates  ethnic  cultural  clubs. 

For  example,  the  department  employs  counselors  to  help  coordinate 
activities,  he  said. 

"Many  wardens  would  fall  off  their  chairs  laughing,"  he  said.  "'With 
these  ethnic  clubs,  you  do  what?'" 

The  department  has  its  limits,  however. 


In  March,  attorneys  for  the  administration  and  for  NASCA  signed  a 
settlement  agreement  in  U.S.  District  Court  that,  among  other  things, 
reinstated  the  club.  The  administration  had  disbanded  it  - apparently 
sometime  after  August  2003  - because  the  club  created  different 
membership  classes  based  on  members'  blood  quantum. 

Prison  officials  reinstated  NASCA  last  month  after  it  submitted  new 
bylaws  that  eliminated  the  racial  distinctions. 

The  overall  settlement  agreement  replaced  a 1974  consent  decree  signed 
by  U.S.  District  ludge  Warren  K.  Urbom.  The  old  decree  required 
administrators  to  let  Natives  hold  powwows  and  other  cultural  or 
religious  ceremonies  and  have  access  to  medicine  men  and  ceremonial  tobacco 
Many  of  the  terms  in  the  decree  and  in  the  settlement  agreement  are  similar 
Among  the  significant  differences  is  the  Natives'  concession  in  the 
March  document  to  not  use  tobacco  - now  banned  in  state  prisons  - in 
religious  ceremonies.  They  will  use  chinshasha,  made  from  red  willow 
trees,  as  a substitute. 

In  addition,  the  settlement  agreement  includes  revised  by-laws  that  call 
for  staggered  elections  and  allow  outgoing  officers  - men  who  are 
paroled  from  the  prison,  for  example  - to  choose  their  successors. 

The  revisions  were  a compromise  between  the  administration's  view  that 
raced-based  memberships  are  discriminatory  and  Natives'  desire  to  retain 
control  of  the  club. 

Neither  side  is  completely  satisfied. 

Walker  said  NASCA  is  considering  filing  another  lawsuit  to  change  the 
bylaws . 

"We're  still  talking  about  that,"  he  said.  "We  want  it  out  front  that 
Indians  are  going  to  run  the  Indian  club." 

Kenney,  meanwhile,  questioned  the  fairness  of  the  revised  bylaws. 

"They  can  handpick  their  successors,"  he  said.  "That's  not  democratic  to 
me.  I'd  prefer  group  members  vote  on  it." 

Anyway,  he  said,  membership  based  on  race  raised  a practical  problem. 
"Lets  say  blood  quantum  is  used.  Who  knows  what  somebody's  blood  quantum 
is?  If  'Running  Deer'  says  he's  three-quarters  Cherokee,  how  can  we  know 
if  that's  true  or  not?" 

Kenney  said  he  was  unsure  why  control  was  such  a grave  issue  for  NASCA 
but,  apparently,  not  to  MATA  and  Harambee. 

MATA  President  Noel  Deleon  said  the  club's  officers  are  open  to  anyone. 

"We  don't  have  any  problems  with  that,"  he  said. 

But  Mondo  we  Langa  of  Harambee  said  he  understood  why  the  Natives 
inmates  are  concerned. 

"What  they're  talking  about  could  conceivably  happen,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  have  people  who  claim  to  be  African  but  aren't.  You  do  have  people 
who  claim  to  be  Native,  but  who  look  European." 

Mondo,  a Harambee  member  since  1977,  also  attends  NASCA  meetings. 

"I  do  not  vote,"  he  said.  "My  belief  is  Native  people  ought  to  control 
Native  affairs.  It's  a matter  of  respect." 

Cynthia  Willis-Esqueda , a professor  of  psychology  and  ethnic  studies  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln,  said  Native  inmates'  concerns  can  be 
understood  by  examining  the  overall  experiences  of  Native  people  in  the 
United  States. 

"African  Americans,  Mexican  Americans  are  not  (confronted)  with  the 
question,  'Who  is  and  is  not  African  American  or  Mexican?'  like  Native 
people  are,"  she  said. 

In  such  a setting,  holding  onto  one's  traditional  culture  can  be  a 
challenge,  she  said. 

"Native  people  have  to  continually  work  against  acquisition  of  their 
values,  their  beliefs,  their  symbols,"  she  said. 

"Other  groups  have  to  do  the  same,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  Native 
people  do." 

NASCA' s concern  is  not  a mere  hypothetical.  Walker  said. 

In  2003,  declining  Native  participation  in  NASCA  led  to  the  election  of 
two  Hispanic  officers  and  one  white  officer,  he  said. 

"There  was  really  nothing  pertaining  to  our  culture,"  he  said.  "We  had  a 
powwow  with  Aztec  dancers." 

Walker  wants  a NASCA  club  that  can  prepare  Native  inmates  for  entry  into 


the  civilian  world. 

"A  lot  of  young  (Native)  inmates  don't  know  who  they  are/'  he  said. 
Native  must  teach  him  that. 

"If  you  really  know  who  you  are,  that  builds  pride." 

Reach  Butch  Mabin  at  473-7234  or  at  bmabin@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  2 May,  2005  01:42  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  2-8 

MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 

2 

The  past  teaches;  the  present  motivates;  the  future  inspires. 

3 

True  peace  lives  within  the  wondering  heart. 

4 

There  was  never  a dreamer,  never  a visionary,  who  did  not  know  the 
virtues  of  nature. 

5 

Find  the  perfect  music  of  the  spirit,  and  know  fulfillment. 

6 

Dance  the  joy  your  heart  feels. 

7 

Feel  the  winds  blowing  through  you,  cleansing  your  spirit  of  all 
sorrow. 

8 

The  joyous  heart  has  as  many  blessings  as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  na 
hoku . 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Thursday,  April  28,  2005  10:34  PM 
From:  Barbara  Landis  [blandis@epix.net] 

Sub j : March  11,  1892  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


VOL.  VII.  FRIDAY,  March  11,  1892  NUMBER  26 


COMMIT  THIS  TO  MEMORY 


HELP  the  weak  if  you  are  strong; 

Love  the  old  if  you  are  young; 

Own  a fault,  if  you  are  wrong: 

If  you're  angry,  hold  your  tongue. 
In  each  duty 


Lies  a beauty 

If  your  eyes  you  do  not  shut. 
Dust  as  surely 
And  securely 
As  a kernal  in  a nut. 


AN  INDIAN  BOY  IN  BUCKS  COUNTY, 
WHO  BOASTS  OF  HIS  TEN- 
MILE  SHOES. 


One  Friday  evening,  M went  to  the  village,  a mile  distant,  to 

get  his  boots  mended. 

The  boots  were  to  be  done  the  following  day. 

On  Saturday  he  called  at  7 P.M.  for  the  promised  boots. 

The  door  being  closed  he  went  away  and  called  on  Monday  evening. 

Finding  the  door  closed  again  the  neighbors  told  him  he  would  have  to 
come  before  six  o'clock  as  the  shoe-maker  lived  several  squares  off  and 
closed  early. 

The  next  day  as  soon  as  the  school  was  out  he  wended  his  way  once 
more  to  the  shoemaker  shop,  but  to  his  surprise  again  found  a closed  door. 

This  time  the  neighbors  told  the  Indian  boy  that  the  shoemaker  had 
gone  away  in  the  afternoon. 

M trudged  back  to  his  farm  home  quite  discouraged,  but  the 

family  made  a joke  of  it  and  had  quite  a lively  time,  he  enjoying  the 
fun  as  much  as  the  others. 

He  was  assured  however  that  he  would  not  have  to  walk  the  distance 
again  on  the  same  errand  as  some  of  the  family  were  going  to  the  village 
on  the  next  day  and  they  would  try  and  get  the  boots  for  him. 

M said,  "No,  I want  to  get  them  myself.  I will  get  my  work  done 

in  the  early  morning  and  go  before  school." 

This  he  was  allowed  to  do,  and  finding  the  shoemaker  in  at  last,  said: 

"I  have  come  for  my  boots.  How  much  are  they?" 

"Eighty  cents,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  said  M "that  is  too  much." 

"Why?"  asked  the  shoemaker. 

"Because,  I have  walked  ten  miles  after  them  and  worn  out  my  shoes." 

Either  M 's  cheery,  bright  manner  or  the  situation  appealed  to 

the  shoemaker's  better  nature,  for  he  said: 

"All  right.  I will  mend  the  shoes." 

And  so  there  is  an  Indian  boy  in  Bucks  county  who  boasts  of  his 
ten-mile  shoes. 

The  same  good  farm  mother  who  tells  the  above  incident  says  of  this  boy 

"We  think  so  much  of  M . He  is  always  at  home  in  the  evenings, 

contented  and  happy,  just  like  a member  of  the  family  and  he  seems  to 
make  our  interest  his  aim.  Since  he  has  learned  to  do  his  regular  work 
he  goes  about  it  like  a man." 

She  also  says: 

"I  think  if  those  interested  in  the  HELPER  could  see  these  boys 
poring  over  the  little  paper  during  the  winter  evenings  in  the  country 
homes,  their  hearts  would  throb  with  a glad  reward." 


A MISUNDERSTANDING  OR  A MISTAKE,  WHICH? 


Some  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  great  difficulty  in  mastering 
certain  sounds  of  the  English  language.  The  following  may  have  been  the 
result  of  such  difficulty. 

At  any  rate,  two  young  mend  appeared  at  the  front  door  of  the  girls' 
quarters . 

They  were  dressed  in  shop  attire  and  asked  for  Tenie  Wirth. 

"Tenie  Wirth?"  said  Miss  C , "I  will  go  and  find  her." 


(Continued  on  fourth  page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

-AT  THE- 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

BY  INDIAN  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 
EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance, 
so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  paper  from  the 
Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  new  files  in  the  Girls'  Reading  Room  greatly  improve  its  looks. 


He  who  gives  life  the  best  possible  employment  affords  it  the  most 
possible  enjoyment. 


Those  days  are  lost  in  which  we  do  no  good;  those  worse  than  lost  in 
which  we  do  evil. 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well,  without  thought  of  fame. 


Know  you  not  that  a good  man  does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
but  for  the  sake  of  doing  right?  -Epictetus. 


The  Government  school  house  on  the  Winnebago  Indian  reservation  in 
Nebraska  was  destroyed  by  fire  Saturday  Feb.  28. 


We  expect  to  get  the  *Red  Man*  for  March  out  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  It  will  contain  a full  account  of  the  graduating  exercises. 


Ernest  F.  Lushbaugh  has  sent  us  a club  of  forty  eight  subscribers 
from  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  now  known  as  Haworth  Institute. 


The  Wichita  and  Caddo  reservation  contains  743,610  acres.  The  treaty 
with  these  Indians  is  now  before  Congress  and  will  soon  be  ratified. 


The  grip  is  playing  havoc  with  the  Cherokees,  just  east  of  Osage 
Agency.  Within  a radius  of  ten  miles  of  Skiatook  twenty  two  have  died 
within  the  last  six  weeks,  and  it  is  still  spreading. 


The  *Red  Man*  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  is  what  may  be 
termed  a "boom  edition."  It  contains  twenty  pages  of  solid  reading 
matter,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education,  and  is  a 
model  of  neatness  in  typographical  appearance.  -[*Pipe  of  Peace.* 

Some  interesting  experiments  in  testing  "color  perception"  have  been 
made  this  week  in  several  of  the  school  rooms.  This  has  been  done  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Prang 
Normal  Art  Classes,  Boston,  by  whom  the  spectrum  chart  and  spectrum 
tablets  were  sent  and  blanks  upon  which  to  record  the  results  of  the 
tests  made. 


One  of  our  exchanges  says:  An  old  chief  of  the  Arapahoe  Indians  took 
his  allotment  on  the  site  of  a favorite  Messiah  dance  ground.  Now  come 
the  Indians  to  dance  and  the  chief  forbids  it  on  his  ground.  His  reason 
is  that  they  tramp  out  the  grass  and  burn  the  timber. 


One  good  result  of  breaking  up  the  reservation. 


On  Monday  morning  the  school  assembled  to  listen  to  tales  by  Bishops 
Bowman  and  Andrews,  who  had  been  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Methodist  church  in  Carlisle  the  day  before.  Both  the  Bishops  made 
interesting  and  instructive  addresses  and  were  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  the  scholars. 


It  is  very  probably  that  the  troublesome  beer  question  will  soon  be 
settled.  A bill  has  been  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Congress  asking  that 
the  penalty  for  introducing  and  selling  malt  liquors  in  the  Territory  be 
fixed  the  same  as  that  for  introducing  or  selling  spirituous  liquors. 
-[^Indian  Arrow.* 


The  work  of  allotting  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  lands  is  progressing 
steadily  and  rapidly,  and  nearly  one  third  of  the  work  is  done.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  work  completed  in  time  to  have  the 
lands  thrown  open  for  settlement  April  1st. 


Edward  W.  Yankton  of  Co.  I,  2nd  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  writes  us  a very  interesting  letter  telling  us  the  details  of  his 
army  life  there.  He  says  he  likes  army  life  and  is  always  glad  to  hear 
from  Carlisle. 


From  a Denver,  Colo.,  paper,  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Pratt,  together  with 
several  prominent  clergymen  of  that  city  is  to  address  a meeting  there 
this  evening,  at  which  the  best  way  of  educating  Indians  is  to  be  discussed. 


The  last  entertainment  in  the  Y.M.C. A. course  was  that  of  the  Redpath 
Star  Concert  Col,  which  took  place  last  Thursday  evening.  It  was 
attended  by  quite  a number  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 


Edward  Marsden,  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  who  visited  Samuel 
Townsend  during  the  holidays  renews  his  subscription  to  the  HELPER  and 
sends  his  remembrances  to  the  boys  and  girls. 


Do  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  educated  at  training  schools  go 
back  to  the  blanket  on  their  return  to  the  reservation?  The  story  of  one 
who  did  not  and  the  forces  arrayed  against  her  will  be  found  in 
"Stiya."  Price.  50  cents;  by  mail,  57  cents.  Address  HELPER. 


(page  3) 

Rain ! 

And  snow! 

Everybody  is  longing  for  spring. 

Ida  Blue  Jacket,  Shawnee,  arrived  at  the  school  last  week. 

Joseph  H.  Hamilton,  class  '92,  will  go  out  to  the  country  on  Monday. 

The  carpenter  boys  are  turning  out  some  fine  ladders  for  the  use  of 
the  school. 

Capt.  Pratt  was  under  the  weather  for  several  days  but  is  now  able  to 
be  about  again. 

Mr.  A.G.  Miller  of  Port  Perry,  Pa.,  ,a  cousin  of  Miss  Pauli,  visited 
the  school  this  week. 

Are  you  going  on  a farm  this  summer?  The  requests  for  that  purpose 
have  been  printed. 

Timothy  Henry  is  a new  addition  to  the  printing  office  and  bids  fair 
to  become  a good  type-setter. 

A number  of  photographs  of  the  printing  office  were  taken  last 
Friday,  while  we  were  running  off  the  HELPER. 

Word  comes  from  Lydia  K.  Flint  saying  that  she  arrived  at  her  home  in 
Seneca,  Mo.,  in  safety  and  was  glad  to  be  there. 

John  Ground  is  again  on  duty  in  the  printing  office  after  an  absence 
of  several  weeks  caused  by  the  breaking  of  his  wrist. 

The  girls'  Endeavor  Society  has  declined  the  challenge  of  the 


Standards  to  a public  debate,  being  satisfied  no  doubt  to  rest  upon 
their  laurels  gained  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  Invincibles. 

So  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  printing  office  force  since  the 
last  photograph  was  taken  that  a new  one  has  become  necessary.  Mr. 

Choate  will  take  one  tomorrow  and  we  will  be  able  to  offer  it  for  a 
premium  in  a couple  of  weeks. 

American  Horse  went  to  see  his  daughter,  Lucy,  who  is  living  in  a 
family  near  Merchantville,  N.J.,  and  attending  school.  She  wanted  to 
come  back,  but  she  looks  so  well  and  is  getting  along  so  nicely,  that  he 
told  her  she  must  stay  there. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Endeavor  Society  are  as  follows: 
Pres.,  Ida  Johnson;  Vice  Pres.,  Susie  Metoxen;  Rec.  Sec.,  Annie  Thomas; 
Cor.  Sec.,  Nellie  V.  Robertson;  Treas.,  Ida  Warren;  Marshal,  Leila 
Cornelius;  Reporter,  Belinda  Archiquette. 

In  last  week's  HELPER  we  noted  the  fact  of  the  coming  of  Chief 
Charging  Shield,  Sioux,  to  see  his  daughter,  Fanny,  who  was  ill.  This 
week  we  are  compelled  to  give  the  sad  news  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
on  Tuesday.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday  morning.  Rev.  Alexander 
MacMillan,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Carlisle,  preaching 
the  sermon. 

Miss  Burgess,  superintendent  of  the  printing  department  and  chief 
clerk  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand,  left  us  on  Monday  for  a visit  to  her 
home  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  stops  a day  or  two  at  the  Genoa  Indian 
School,  in  Nebraska  and  will  probably  visit  the  Indian  School  at  Salem, 
Oregon.  The  readers  of  the  HELPER  will  no  doubt  be  favored  with  some 
account  of  the  visits. 

Jason  Betzinez  is  ironing  the  second  wagon  for  the  Montana  contract. 

John  Laurie  is  making  rapid  progress  at  the  wagon-making  trade. 

The  Junior  class  are  reported  as  doing  themselves  honor  in  their  new 
class  work. 

Peter  Cornelius  has  taken  Mr.  Norris'  place  as  Engineer  and  is 
getting  along  nicely. 

The  boys  in  the  harness  shop  turned  in  thirty  double  sets  of  harness 
for  the  month  of  February. 

The  Standards  are  making  preparations  for  a public  debate  to  take 
place  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Recent  letters  from  Etta  Robertson,  class  '91,  and  Isadore  Labadie 
tell  of  their  good  health  and  prosperity. 

Arthur  Johnson  and  Felix  I.E.  Feather,  after  some  months  of  all  day 
school  are  again  at  work  in  the  printing  office. 

Frank  Everett,  class  '92,  will  spend  a day  or  two  in  New  York  city 
before  going  to  his  country  home  with  Mrs.  Morris,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Some  of  the  teachers  attended  the  reception  given  to  Dr.  Evans  and 
Bishops  Bowman  and  Andrews  in  the  new  Methodist  church  on  Monday  evening. 

The  band  was  to  have  given  a concert  on  the  band  stand  yesterday,  but 
owing  to  the  rain  and  snow  it  was  postponed  till  some  more  propitious 
occasion . 

One  of  the  Carlisle  papers  copying  a local  from  last  week's  HELPER 
made  it  read,  "*Misses*  Moore  and  Dennison  have  composed  a Carlisle 
school  march,"  etc. 

Last  Friday  evening  the  "What-so=ever"  circle  of  King's  Daughters  was 
seen  marching  in  a body  across  the  grounds  carrying  two  large, 
comfortable  rocking  chairs,  which  they  presented  to  the  Hospital. 

Capt.  Pratt,  in  company  with  the  band,  was  to  have  gone  to  Newville 
last  Saturday  to  take  part  in  the  flag  raising  over  the  public  schools 
of  that  place,  but  was  prevented  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Bemos  Pierce,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  last  week  to  have  his  eyes 
examined,  had  an  operation  performed  for  the  removal  of  a cataract.  He 
is  doing  well  and  it  is  believed  that  the  operation  will  be  a success. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Y.M.C.A.  elected  the  following  officers: 
Pres.,  Fred  Big  Horse;  Vice  Pres.,  Clarence  W.  Thunder;  Rec.  Sec.  Andrew 
Beard;  Cor.  Sec.,  Stacy  Matlack;  Treas.,  Herbert  G.  Boy. 

The  Standard  society  was  honored  by  a visit  from  their  old  member. 

Geo.  Means,  class  '90,  who  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Dakota  Alumni 
Association.  This  is  designed  to  embrace  all  graduates  of  training 


schools  on  the  reservation  and  to  give  mutual  aid  and  assistance,  and 
should  prove  a success. 

Malcolm  Clarke  is  taking  both  Junior  and  Senior  class  studies  so  that 
he  may  graduate  next  February.  He  intends  taking  a full  college  course 
and  wishes  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  sorry  to  lose 
Malcolm  from  the  printing-office  but  rejoice  at  his  desire  to  obtain 
knowledge. 
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Whereon  she  ascended  the  stairs  and  made  search  for  the  young  lady. 

In  her  wanderings  through  the  hall  she  encountered  the  matron  in 
charge  and  remarked  that  there  were  two  Indian  boys  at  the  door  who 
wished  Tenie  Wirth. 

"That  is  a strange  proceeding  for  this  time  of  day.  Two  Indian  boys! 

Who  are  they?"  inquired  the  matron. 

"I  don't  know  who  they  are,  but  they  asked  for  Tenie  Wirth." 

"Well  this  must  be  looked  into." 

The  matron  in  charge  here  went  to  the  door  and  with  great  dignity 
made  inquiry  as  to  what  was  wanted. 

"We  want  Tenie  Wirth." 

"What  do  you  want  with  Tenie  Wirth?"  asked  the  matron  in  quiet  amazement. 

"One  man,  he  told  us,  ,you  get  Tenie  Wirth  at  girls'  quarters." 

"One  man?" 

"Yes  ma'am." 

The  matron  was  more  astounded  than  before  at  this  unprecedented 
circumstance;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  recover  herself  replied:  "Well 
you  know  the  rules.  You  can't  have  Tenie  Wirth  without  special 
permission  from  head  quarters,  and,  besides,  this  is  not  the  right  time 
for  young  men  to  call.  You  must  have  paper  any  way.  Go  get  paper,  if  you 
want  Tenie  Wirth,  then  I will  see." 

The  boys  of  course  left  in  haste,  but  returned  in  no  time  at  all, 
triumphantly  waving  the  required  paper. 

The  matron  opened  and  read, 

"Tin-ware,  to  be  repaired." 


HOW  TRADES  WERE  TAUGHT. 


Under  the  caption  "Old  fashioned  Thoroughness,"  the  ^Youth's 
Companion*  about  a month  ago  told  how  boys  on  thee  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  used  to  be  taught  trades. 

If  a boy  wanted  to  become  a carpenter,  blacksmith  or  any  other 
mechanic,  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  for  three  or  five  years,  the 
master  promising  to  teach  him  all  about  his  trade. 

Before  his  apprenticeship  ended,  he  must  make  a piece  of  work  for 
examination,  and  if  it  proved  satisfactory,  the  young  man  became  a 
journeyman . 

"He  then  had  to  travel  *four  years*  from  place  to  place,  not  being 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  four  months  under  any  one  master,"  or  in  one 
city. 

This  was  done  that  he  might  get  ideas  about  his  work  in  many 
different  places. 

After  coming  back  to  his  native  city,  he  must  produce  a "Master 
piece;"  that  is,  a very  fine  piece  of  work  of  its  kind. 

If  this  was  approved  he  could  go  into  business  for  himself,  employing 
others  to  work  for  him  and  in  turn  teaching  other  apprentices. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  this  way  of  teaching  trades  is  still  observed. 


By  the  law  of  Prussia  no  prince  of  the  royal  family  is  allowed  to 
borrow  money,  nor  is  any  one  permitted  to  lend  him  money.  If  anyone  does 
lend  he  cannot  be  paid  back. 


Any  one  can  ask  questions,  but  it  takes  somebody  to  answer  them. 


If  the  earth  were  covered  with  flowers  all  the  year  round,  the  bees 
would  become  lazy. 


Learning  makes  a man  fit  company  for  himself. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  4,  5,  3 is  a well  known  animal. 

My  11,  9,  8,  1 is  a place  of  confinement. 

My  10,  12,  2,  3 is  sure  to  follow. 

My  6,  1,  10,  8,  12,  7,  10,  11,  1 is  what  God  declares  to  be  His. 
My  whole  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering. 

SPYNA  DEVEREAUX. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Snow  balling. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 
one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog 
linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Where  Are  You  Grandfather? 

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWIRE : GRANDFATHER" 


http: //www. nustywine.com/Stanmtn/thunden.html 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Stan  mountain  and  Life 
An  online  jounnal-  Stan  Mountain-Navajo  Life 

Whene  Ane  You  Gnandfathen? . . . by  Johnny  Rustywine 

Whene  ane  you  gnandfathen  I have  jounneyed  many  miles  to  find  you  and  I 
find  that  you  ane  not  hene.  Why  do  you  seek  him  they  ask  on  Red  Mountain. 
I am  hene  to  leann  the  songs  and  the  pnopen  way  of  doing  things,  to 

neceive  pnayen  sticks,  to  leann  these  things I am  sonny  my  child  but 

those  hene  do  not  know  these  things,  then  whene  am  I go  to  leann  these 

things.... I don't  know  my  child,  but  you  will  not  leann  them  hene It 

is  time  fon  you  go  my  child.  Whene  shall  I go.  You  have  no  panticulan 
place  to  go  and  you  will  not  know  the  pnopen  way  until  you  find  youn 
gnandfathen.  Whene  is  he.... he  is  not  hene,  you  will  have  to  go  elsewhene 

to  find  him.... and  so  he  tnavelled  on 

Mountain  Way  Yei-Be  Che 

Copynight  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywine,  all  nights  nesenved. 

- — "RE:  Rustywine  Poem:  Bonnowed  Keyboands"  

Date:  Tue,  Apn  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
Fnom:  Gany  Smith  <gans@Speakeasy . ong> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Fonwanded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="RUSTYWIRE  POEM:  KEYBOARDS" 

Bonnowed  Keyboands 

fon  my  fniend  Chimena  . . . who  wants  to  wnite 
by  Johnny  Rustywine 

wanting  to  talk  and  not  having  a machine  to  say  it  with 

stanting  out  to  town  30  miles  away  fon  a half  houn  slot 

got  no  phone  and  the  pay  phone  at  the  stone  is  bnoken 

getting  on  the  noad  to  wonk  in  the  monning 

cannying  a baby  on  the  back  waiting  fon  a nide 

sitting  at  a desk  wishing  fon  a can  and  lunch 

dneaming  of  kisses,  the  taste  of  candy  bans 

looking  fon  a snack  fon  less  than  fifty  cents 

watching  the  time  slide  by  and  putting  on  a face 

wonking  and  slaving  fon  food,  lights  and  diapens 

wanting  to  wnite,  to  dneam  of  it,  to  taste  it 

waxing  wonds,  making  pictunes,  talking  in  cincles 

wans  nage,  people  laugh,  dancing  and  making  love 

in  silence  they  play  out  sitting  at  a typewniten 

lettens,  connespondence,  today's  mail  and  tnavel  papens 

dneaming  of  wniting,  papen  dneams  and  simple  wishes 

hitchhiking  home  and  then  to  town  30  miles  away 

to  get  online  fon  30  minutes  a day 

no  phone,  no  can,  just  hopes  and  dneams 

wishing  fon  tomonnow,  on  nainbows  and  soft  nain 

a young  indian  mothen  dneams  of  new  dawns 

and  simple  wishes,  to  wnite  to  wnite  to  say  it  all 

as  she  heads  on  back  down  the  noad  she  came 

with  a baby  on  hen  back  and  tined  feet 

whoosh,  whoosh  the  cans  pass  hen  by 

as  she  walks  on  down  the  noad 

thinking  tomonnow  i can  wnite  on  that  machine 

singing  wines  dance  in  hen  mind  and  she  walks 

down  the  noad  to  nesenvation  blues  and  homemade  bnead 

looking  at  the  sunset  and  nunning  along  its  edge 

with  five  cents  in  change  and  a diapen  to  change 


Copynight  c.  2000,  John  Rustywine,  all  nights  nesenved. 


- — "RE:  Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Journey"  

Date:  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005  7:31  PM 
From:  ben  mama  [ben(3benmama . com] 

Sub  j : Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Journey  through  Native  America 
Gary, 

Thought  you  might  appreciate  knowing  about  our  current  photo  exhibit. 
Faces  from  the  Land,  by  Ben  and  Linda  Mama. 

Best,  Linda  & Ben 

http: //www. kuow. org/Def a u It Program. asp? ID=8715 

This  is  a recent  radio  interview  regarding  our  new  exhibit.  Faces  from  the 
Land:  A Photographic  Journey  through  Native  America. 

http: //www. wshs . org/wshm/exhibit- faces . htm 

The  Washington  State  Flistory  Museum  presents 

Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Journey  through  Native  America 
By  Ben  and  Linda  Mama 
April  23,  2005 

Tacoma,  WA  - In  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  the  Washington  State  Flistory  Museum  is  honored  to  present 
Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Journey  through  Native  America,  by  Ben 
and  Linda  Mama,  on  view  April  24  through  June  12,  2005.  This  display  is 
in  conjunction  with  the  museum's  exhibition  of  The  Literature  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  also  featured  at  the  museum  through  June  12. 

In  1988,  Seattle  photographer,  Ben  Mama  and  his  wife,  Linda,  set  out  to 
document  powwows  and  the  shared  cultural  qualities  that  bind  together  the 
many  nations  of  Native  America.  Powwows  are  an  integral  part  of  Native 
American  life,  offering  Native  Americans  the  opportunity  to  gather  and 
celebrate  their  spiritual  connections  to  their  ancestors,  the  earth, 
community  and  traditions  through  drum,  song  and  dance.  Faces  from  the  Land 
focuses  on  many  of  the  Native  American  cultures  that  Lewis  and  Clark 
encountered  during  their  arduous  1803  -1806  expedition,  including  Sioux, 
Lemhi  Shoshone  and  Nez  Perce.  A photograph  of  Sacajawea's  great,  great, 
great  niece.  Rose  Ann  Abrahamson,  is  included  in  the  exhibit. 

The  37  large  color  print  portraits  of  Native  Americans  are  accompanied 
by  personal  narratives  written  by  the  subjects  describing  the  tribal 
significance  of  their  regalia  and  dance.  These  striking  images  along  with 
their  text  vividly  detail  the  magic  of  the  powwow,  while  also  allowing  the 
viewer  the  opportunity  to  see  the  juxtaposition  of  ancient  tradition  and 
modern  culture. 

Ben  Mama  has  been  a commercial  photographer  in  Seattle  since  1973, 
working  with  architectural,  industrial,  and  corporate  clients.  Dedicated 
to  using  his  photographs  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  an  appreciation  for 
Native  American  culture,  Ben  Mama's  work  has  been  featured  in  numerous 
museums,  galleries  and  national  magazines,  and  was  recently  included  in 
Flandbook  of  North  American  Indians,  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Their  book.  Powwow  - Images  along  the  Red  Road,  (Abrams), 
features  105  color  photographs  representing  more  than  sixty  tribes  and 
nations.  Two  yearly  calendars  are  also  published  by  Avalanche  Publishing. 

Facts : 

What:  Faces  from  the  Land:  A Photographic  Journey  through  Native  America 
Who:  Seattle  Documentary  Photographers  Ben  and  Linda  Mama 
When:  April  24  - June  12,  2005 

Where:  Washington  State  Flistory  Museum,  1911  Pacific  Avenue,  Tacoma,  WA 
Upcoming  Programs:  Join  Ben  and  Linda  Mama  for  a lecture  and  book  signing 
on  Thursday,  May  26th  at  7:00  p.m.  as  they  discuss  Faces  from  the  Land. 
Admission  to  the  museum  and  program  are  free  that  evening. 

More  Information:  1-888-BE-TFIEREj  www.washingtonhistory.org 


The  Washington  State  Flistory  Museum,  flagship  of  the  Washington  State 


Historical  Society,  is  located  at  1911  Pacific  Avenue  in  downtown  Tacoma, 

just  off  1-5.  The  museum  presents  exhibits,  programs,  and  events  that  bring 

to  life  the  stories  of  Washington's  history.  For  more  information, 

including  hours  and  admission  rates, 

please  call  1-888-BE-THERE  (1-888-238-4373), 

or  visit  our  web  site,  www.washingtonhistory.org. 

### 

Ben  Marra  Studios 
Seattle,  WA 
ben@benmarra . com 
(206)  729-2456 
(206)  729-2514  fax 
(800)  624-1940 
http: //www. benmarra .com 

— "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  2 May  2005  16:43:23  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


For  Immediate  Release: 

Tuesday,  April  19,  2005 

Chief  Leon  Locklear  - 910-844-3352 

288  Tuscarora  Nation  Road 

Maxton,  NC  28364 

Email:  tuscarora@chilitech . com 

Press  Release 

Tuscarora  Nation  of  North  Carolina  Celebrate  25th  Annual  Pow-wow, 

May  13-15,  2005  - Kids'  Day,  Iroquois  Dancing  Featured;  Volunteers  Needed 

The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  North  Carolina  invites  everyone  to  join  them  in  a 
grand  celebration  of  life  and  Native  American  traditions.  The  25th  Annual 
Pow-wow  and  Gathering  will  feature  plenty  of  family  fun,  with  Native 
American  arts,  crafts,  dancing,  music  and  storytelling.  Food  including 
Indian  Fry  bread  and  tacos  will  be  available  as  well  as  soft  drinks. 

Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts  will  be  available  from  various  vendors. 

The  event  begins  on  Friday  May  13,  2005,  with  a special  Kid's  Day  starting 
at  9 a.m.  for  Robeson  County  Schools.  The  program  is  designed  to  educate 
and  entertain  the  students  and  will  feature: 

Native  American  Pow-wow  Dancers 
Iroquois  Dancers 
Story  telling 
Native  American  Crafts 
Tuscarora  Language  Lessons 
Long  House  Tours 
Food  and  Soft  Drinks 
Face  Painting 

Souvenir  Class  Photographs 

Friday  evening  a Round  Dance  featuring  the  Kau-ta-noh,  3rs.  Drum 
(www.ktnj.com)  is  open  to  the  Public,  starting  at  7:00  PM. 


Saturday  Morning,  May  14th,  there  will  be  a parade  through  downtown 
Maxton,  starting  at  10:30  AM.  Then,  from  1:00  PM  to  11:00  PM,  there  will 


be  music  and  Pow-wow  dancing.  The  host  drum  will  be  Kau-ta-noh,  Jrs.,  but 
all  drums  are  invited  to  sing 


The  Pow-wow  and  Gathering  will  continue  thru  Sunday  afternoon  with  music 
and  Pow-wow  dancing  until  4:00  PM. 

For  Immediate  Release: 

Tuesday,  April  19,  2005 

Chief  Leon  Locklear  - 910-844-3352 

288  Tuscarora  Nation  Road 

Maxton,  NC  28364 

Email:  tuscarora@chilitech . com 


There  will  be  dance  specials  all  weekend,  for  money  and  prizes.  In  lieu 
of  competition  monies,  there  will  be  day  money  offered. 

The  program  booklet  will  be  available  this  weekend,  covering  such 
materials  as  history  of  dance  categories,  and  bios  of  all  people  involved. 
Ad  space  for  the  booklet  is  still  available.  Please  contact  the  Tribal 
Office  for  more  info. 

This  is  a great  community  based  event;  all  people  are  invited  to  help  the 
Tuscarora  Nation  of  North  Carolina  in  this  effort.  Volunteers  are  needed 
for  the  weekend  of  the  pow-wow.  Volunteer  hours  will  be  recorded  for  this 
event . 

The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  North  Carolina  is  a non-profit,  tax-exempt 
organization.  If  you  would  like  to  make  a donation  of  monies  or  services, 
your  generosity  would  be  very  appreciated.  Remember,  by  giving  to  Native 
Communities  such  as  this,  we  all  win! 


Northeast  Woodlands  Native  Americans 
5th  Annual  Veterans  Pow  wow 
May  14  and  15 

Polish  American  Club  Grounds 
139  Southwick  Street 
Route  57 

Agawam,  Massachusetts 

In  honor  and  memory  of  our  Chief  Gray  Fox 
An  Abenaki  Veteran 

Our  very  Special  Guest  artist 
2005  Nammy  Award  winning  Flutist 
Joseph  Fire  Crow 

Host  Drum:  Nipmuck  Turtle  Drum 
MC:  Black  Feather 
Story  Teller:  Rainbow  NSW 
Author  of  Billy  Frog  Adventures 

Native  American  drumming,  dancing,  food  and  crafts 
Grand  Entry  Each  Day  at  noon 
Hours  Daily  are  from  10AM  to  5PM 

Admission : 

Adults:  $3.00 
Elders:  $2.00 
Children  6-12:  $2.00 
Linder  6:  Free 

Please  bring  your  own  chairs  and  or  blankets 
Please  ask  before  taking  pictures  and  listen 
to  our  MC  for  when  this  is  not  permitted-- 


For  more  information  please  contact: 
lames  Gamache 
413  786-6465 

email:  wodieagle@comcast.net 

Web  Site:  http://wodi-eagle.tripod.com/index.html 

thank  you, 

Donna  lones 
www.tahtonka.com 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  April  11,  2005 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  April  11,  2005 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

APRIL  2005 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  20th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Contact:  Theresa  Stewart,  phone:  310-206-7513,  email:  powwow@ucla.edu 
Event  Website 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Aragon,  GA 

Event  Detail:  PRIMATIVE  CAMPING  ONLY-  GENERATORS  OFF  BY  11PM- 
PETS  MUST  BE  LEASHED-  GATE  FEE:$2.00  PER  PERSON,  UNDER  10  FREE--- 
GATES  OPEN  10  AM  BOTH  DAYS- -GRAND  ENTRY: NOON  SATURDAY  --1  PM  SUNDAY- -- 
VENDORS  BY  INVATATION  ONLY- --ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
Contact:  DERRY  STROUP,  phone:  770-748-8816,  email:  jhawk2s@netscape.net 

April  30-May  1 2005:  NAIC  TN  Annual  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lick  Creek  Park,  Dover,  TN  37058 
Event  Detail:  From  Clarksville  or  Paris 

Follow  Hwy  79  to  the  red  light  in  front  of  Dover  Court  House. 

Turn  onto  Hwy  49  east.  Follow  49  to  Colson  Rd-  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Colson  Rd  to  the  Park  Entrance.  Turn  Left. 

Follow  Park  Rd  to  the  Pow  Wow  entrance  on  Left. 

Head  Man-  Doug  "Red"  Kirby,  Head  Lady-  Cynde  Cross, 

Head  Veteran-  Shawn  LongFeather,  Arena  Director-  Barry  RedBird  Brown. 

See  web  site  for  detail. 

Contact:  Wayne  Pressler,  phone:  931-551-9514,  email:  NAIC  TN@AOL.COM 

April  30-May  1,  2005:  Keepers  of  the  Circle 
Location:  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam  Dunction,  NY  12150 
Event  Detail:  Off  of  890,  Exit  26  RT  5's. 

Contact:  Ada  Johnson,  phone:  518-393-1434,  email:  ckeepers2000@yahoo.com 


MAY  2005 


May  6-7,  2005:  Augusta  Pow  Wow 

Location:  A3CC,  Three  3 Road,  Augusta,  GA  30906 

Event  Detail:  Billy  Horse  Head  Singer,  Good  Family  Dance 

Contact:  Billy  Medeiros,  phone:  706-394-1221,  email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
May  6-7,  2005:  "Celebrate  Our  Future"  Benefit  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Flagstaff,  AZ 

Event  Details:  Come  and  support  our  Clark  Homes  Headstart  Pre-School 
and  Non-Profit  Organization.  HEADSTAFF  to  be  annouced. 

Contact:  Wendy  Yazzen,  Phone:  928.226.8503,  Email:  ewyazzen@yahoo.com 

May  6-7,  2005:  Lumbee  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Pembroke,  NC 

Contact:  Dewey  Locklear,  phone:  910-521-8602,  email:  dlock@lumbee.org 

May  6-8,  2005:  34th  Annual  Stanford  Powwow 
Location:  Stanford,  CA 

Event  Detail:  See  website  as  event  approaches  for  complete  detail. 

Contacts :Nikki  Borchardt  or  Umi  Jensen,  phone:  650-725-6950 

May  6-8,  2005:  Mason  Dixon  2nd  Intertribal  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mason  Dixon  Fairgrounds,  Route  74  right  on  the  MD/PA  line. 

Delta,  PA  17314 

Event  Detail:  Competition  dancing  in  all  categories  for  cash  & 
noncash  prizes.  Also  plenty  of  non-competition  dances  for  those  who  just 
want  to  have  fun.  Special  performers  include:  The  Aztec  Fire  Dancers; 

Joseph  Firecrow,  Cheyenne  musician;  Hoop  dancers.  Admission:  $6.00  Adults; 
Children  ages  6-12  $3.50;  under  6 Free 

Hours  : Friday  10am-7pm  (10am-3pm  Childrens  program) . Saturday:  10am-8PM; 
Sunday  10am-6pm.  MC:  Marvin  Burnette,  Sioux; 

Head  Dancers  : 3ohn  & Kelly  Pingree,  Shoshone;  Host 

Drums:  White  Buffalo  Singers  & Black  Horse  Butte-both  Lakota. 

Schools  are  encouraged  to  bring  students  for  the  school  program  Friday. 

Call  for  details.  All  drums  & dancers  are  invited  to  come  participate! 
Proceeds  to  benefit  needy  families  on  the  reservations. 

Contact:  Donna  Dorn-Collectors  Kingdom  Native  American  Culture  Center, 
phone:  410-452-8500  or  cell  717-817-6288,  email:  ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  6-8,  2005:  Mothers  Day  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Withlacoochee  River  Park,  12449  Withlacoochee  Blvd., 

Dade  City,  FL  33525 

Event  Detail:  We  are  bringing  back  the  Mothers  Day  Pow  Wow. 

Contact:  M. A. Wood,  phone:  352-583-3388,  email:  mvto@earthlink.net 

May  6-8,  2005:  Awakening  of  Mother  Earth 

Location:  Lazybrook  Park,  RT.6  Tunkhannock,  Tunkhannock,  Pa  18567 
Event  Detail:  2 Miles  from  Tunkhannock,  PA.  Come  For  the  Drumming  , Song, 
Dancing,  Food,  Crafters,  Vendors,  Stories  and  Music. 

Admission.  $4  AGE  10  & UP. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  grounds  will  be  open  to  any  group, 
work  shop  or  school  that  works  with  the  mentally  and  physically  handicap 
Free  of  charge  for  these  individuals  on  May  6.  Handicapped  accessible. 

No  drugs,  alcohol  or  firearms  allowed  on  the  grounds. 

Contact:  Kathy  Jackson,  phone: 570-836-3344  , 
email : windhawks_daughter@hotmail . com 

May  6-8,  2005:  Gina  Wood  Memorial  Pow  Wow 

Location:  pow  wow  grounds,  Joliet  Rd.,  Marquette  Heights,  IL  61554 
Event  Detail:  Contest!  Join  us  and  "dance  for  the  cure"  as  we  raise  money 
to  help  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation  battle  breast  cancer. 

Call  or  email  for  details  on  how  you  can  be  a part  of  this  fight  even  if 
you  can't  make  the  pow  wow. 

Contact:  Butch  or  Connie,  phone:  309-382-2779,  email :walkhawk2@ntslink. net 

May  7,  2005:  The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival 
Location:  Town  of  Coupeville,  WA.  on  Whidbey  Island. 


Event  Detail:  The  hours  will  be  from  11am  to  6pm.  There  will  be  canoe  races 
performers,  fry  bread,  vendors,  childrens  activities.  Caring  For  The  Earth 
educational  displays,  and  more! 

Contact:  Benye  Weber,  phone: (360)678-4602, 
email : jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net . 

May  7,  2005:  Coolidge  Mesquite  Tree  Mother's  Day  Dance 

Location:  Coolidge  football  field,  Hwy  73  @ Hwy  171,  Coolidge,  TX  76635 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Ray  Duncan,  AD:  Steve  Zavala,  Head  Gourd:  Duan  Pina, 

HMD:  Robert  Cazares,  HLD:  Andrea  Laboy,  Head  Aztec:  Ricardo  Arreazola, 
Southern  Drum:  Bull  Creek,  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Point. 

ADM:  $2  car  (parking).  No  alcoholic  bev. /drugs  allowed!!! 

Arts  & Crafts  Fair:  12pm-9pm;  Gourd  Dance:  2pm  & 6pm; 

Grand  Enrty:  3pm  & 6:30pm 

Contact:  Phil  Stucker,  phone:  254-542-2386,  email:  tameroa@hotmail.com 
Vendors  contact:  Ray  Duncan,  email:  vrduncan@satx.rr.com  or  Charles  Smith, 
email:  csmith64@satx. rr . com 

May  7-8  - 12th  Annual  Native  American  Arts  Festival&  Mothers  Day  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Riverside  Park,  Grants  Pass,  Or 

Event  Detail:  Event  benefits  the  encouragement  of  Native  Visual  & 
Performing/Cultural  Arts.,  from  10am-7pm  each  day. 

Hand  Drum  Singing  Contest  *Featured  Artist  - lames  Gensaw,  Yurok  * 

Raven  & Eagle  Dancers,  Expression  through  Dance&  Storytelling  * 

California  Brush  Dancers  * Charlie  Thom,  Karuk  Spiritual  Elder  * And  more. 
Free  everyone  Welcome. 

Contact:  41-472-0215  E-mail:  nativeartsfestival@yahoo.com 

May  13-15,  2005:  Cumberland  Plateau  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena,  1050  W.  Cemetery  Rd., 

Cookeville,  TN  38051 

Contact:  Carol  Meness-Cash,  phone:  931-372-0495,  email:  iicpowwow@yahoo.com 

May  14-15,  2005:  First  Annual  Circle  of  Hope  PowWow 
Location:  Mammonth  Spring  State  Park,  Mammonth  Spring,  AR.  Event 
Detail:  Competition  Powwow,  with  events  in  Men's  Fancy,  Southern  Straight, 
Grass,  Traditional;  Women's  Fancy  Shawl,  lingle.  Southern  Cloth,  Buckskin; 
age  groups  under  6,  6-12,  13-17,  18-49,  and  50  and  up. 

Drum  contest  Northern  and  Southern  Combined  (must  have  at  least  5 singers). 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.  Admission  is  open  to  the  public, 
with  a $2  admission  at  the  gate. 

All  drummers,  dancers  and  singers  are  welcome! 

No  drugs  or  alcohol  will  be  permitted  on  the  premises. 

Invited  Drums  - Poor  Boys,  Rocking  Horse,  Maza  Kute,  Risinghail. 

Sponsored  by  the  Amonsoquath  Tribe  of  Cherokee  in  West  Plains,  MO. 

Contact:  Cathy  lones  or  Leonard  Heth,  phone:  417-255-2232, 
email:  PowWow@amonsoquath.net 

May  14-15,  2005:  2nd  Annual  NAIVC  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Rittman  High  School  Auditorium,  100  Saucer  St.,  Rittman,  OH  44270 
Event  Detail:  Admission:  Adults-$4,  11-18  yrs  & Seniors  55+  -$3, 

6-10  years  -$2, Linder  6 & Over  90  yrs  - Free. 

This  is  a drug  free-  Cultural  Event.  All  Dancers  Welcome.  Non-contest. 
Vendors  by  Invitation  Only.  Sponsored  by  Native  American  Indian  and 
Veterans  Center,  Inc. 

Contact:  lack  Lyons,  Sr.,  phone:  330-825-7796,  email:  NAIVCl@aol.com 

May  14-15,  2005:  Drums  on  the  Pocomoke 
Location:  Cypress  Park  Area,  Pocomoke,  MD  21851 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Chief  Larry  Medicine  Cat  Smack,  AD:  Ron  Two  Bear  Wible, 
LFD:  Sparkling  Sunshine. There  will  be  traditional  Native  American  dancing, 
food,  and  crafts. 

The  Host  Drum  will  be  Gunpowder  River  Singers  out  of  Cottondale,  Fla. 

The  Pow  Wow  and  Festival  will  be  open  from  10:00am  to  5:00pm,  with 
Grand  Entry  at  12:00  noon  on  both  days. 


General  admission  is  $3.00  per  person.  Children  12  and  under  are  free. 
Contact:  Diane  Baldwin,  phone:  757-824-3060,  email: firewolf@intercom.net 

May  15,  2005:  Ceremony  of  8,000  Drums 

Location:  Cowtown  Coliseum  at  Ft.  Worth  Stockyards,  121  E.  Exchange  Ave., 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76106 

Event  Detail:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Comanche  Pow  Wow  May  13-14 
at  the  same  location. 

Contact:  Margaret  Donnally,  phone:  214-630-9511, 
email:  madonn@sbcbglobal.net 

May  21-22,  2005:  Honoring  Our  Children  Inter-tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Wayne  County  Fairgrounds,  861  Salisbury  Rd  N,  Richmond,  IN 
Event  Details:  Head  Boy  - Matt  Wynk  Head  Girl  - Crystal  Grim 
Head  Veteran  - Martin  Tall  Horse  Arena  Director  - Albert  Running  Wolf 
Master  of  Ceremonies  - LeRoy  Malaterre  Northern  Drum  - Black  Swamp  Singers 
Southern  Drum  - White  Hawk  Singers  All  other  drums  welcomed. 

Saturday  Doors  open  @ 10  AM  Close  @ 9 P.M. 

Sunday  Doors  Open  @ 10  A.M.  Close  @ 4 P.M. 

Grand-Entry  : at  11:30  A.M.  on  both  days  Saturday 
Dinner  Break  at  5 P.M.  - 6:30  P.M. 

Saturday  Evening  Grand-Entry  @ 7:00  P.M. 

Admission  Adults  : $5.00  Children  15/18  : $3.00  Seniors  : $2.00 
CHILDREN  14  and  under  FREE. 

NO  DRUGS  AND  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED  NO  SELLING  SAGE,  SWEET  GRASS, 

Pipestone  pipes,  HAWK,  OWL,  or  EAGLE  FEATHERS. 

Contact:  Albert  Running  Wolf,  Phone:  765-647-4947, 

E-Mail:  rwaimin@earthlink.net 

May  21-22,  2005:  13th  Annual  Monacan  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Albert's  Farm,  Rte.  130,  Elon,  VA  24574 
Event  Detail:  MC-  Marvin  Burnette,  AD-  Danny  RedElk, 

Host  Drum-  Edisto  River. 

Day  Money  for  Dancers:  FIRST  40  DANCERS  18  AND  OVER-  $100; 

FIRST  20  DANCERS  8 THRU  18  $50;  FIRST  10  DANCERS  UNDER  AGE  8 $10. 

SPEND  THE  WEEKEND  VISITING  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  NATIVE  AMERICAN  CRAFTS 
PEOPLE  AND  ARTISTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  ALL  ART  AND  CRAFTS 
ARE  FOR  SALE.  A TIME  FILLED  WITH  NATIVE  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  IN  FULL  REGALIA. 
SHARE  A SPIRIT  OF  COMMUNITY  NOT  OFTEN  FOUND.  TREAT  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  FAMILY 
TO  A UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  HEAR  AND  SEE : STORYTELLING  -TO  ENTERTAIN  AND 
EDUCATE  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  STORIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PASSED  DOWN  BY  ANCESTORS 
FOR  GENERATIONS.  LIVE  BUFFALO-  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  BISON  FROM 
FRED  PERKINS  OWNER  OF  WHITEFEATHER  BISON.  BIRDS  OF  PREY-  SEE  LIVE  EAGLES, 
HAWKS,  FALCONS  AND  OWLS.  LEARN  AND  LAUGH  WITH  EARL  SCHRIVER,  WILDLIFE 
REHABILITATION  EXPERT.  PAINTERS,  CARVERS,  BASKETMAKERS  & OF  COURSE 
GREAT  FOOD! ! 

Contact:  Sue  Elliott,  phone:  434-946-0389,  Email:  MNation538@aol.com 
May  27-29,  2005:  Upper  Current  River  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Future  home  of  the  Native  American  Cultural  Center,  East  10th  St. 
Salem,  MO  65560 

Event  Detail:  30  Minutes  South  of  Interstate  44  from  Rolla  or  St  lames  Mo. 
Open  to  the  Public.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  Tiny  Tots  Contest, 
Saturday  Evening.  All  proceeds  and/or  donations  will  go  to  the  awareness 
and  renovation  of  the  NEW  Cultural  Center  located  on  the  grounds. 

MC  Don  Hoffman,  Cherokee/Choctaw,  AD  Robert  "Tree"  Conner,  Delaware, 

Host  Drum  Young  Bucks,  Omaha,  HMD  Garrett  Couch,  Peoria, 

HLD  Becky  Brison,  Cheyenne,  HGD  Gary  King,  Muskogee  Creek, 

Special  Guest  Larry  Sellers,  Osage/Cherokee/Lakota  AKA  Cloud  Dancing 
on  Dr.  Quinn  Medicine  Woman. 

Contact:  John  Watson,  phone:  573-729-2233, 
email : office@westerncherokeenation .org 

May  27-29,  2005:  12th  Annual  Kenel  Wacipi 

Location:  Standing  Rock  Nation,  HC  79  Box  164,  Kenel,  SD  57642 


Event  Detail:  $6,000  Singing  Contest 

Contact:  Frank  White  Bull,  phone:  605  823  2055,  email:  fwhitebull@yahoo.com 


May  28-30,  2005:  12th  Cherokee  Festival 
Location:  Temple  University  Campus,  Ambler,  PA  19034 
Event  Detail:  Cedar  Tree  will  be  the  host  drum  at  the 
12th  Cherokee  Festival.  Camping  for  dancers  and  drummers. 

Contact:  Chief  Buffy  Red  Feather,  phone:  215-549-4191, 
email:  buffy@ICDC.com 

May  28-30,  2005:  23rd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed 
Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  Exit  13  I 270,  Hilliard,  OH  43026 
Event  Detail:  MC-3erry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr,  Host  Drum-Maza  Napin. 
Sponsored  by  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio. 

Contact:  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio, 
phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 
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May  1 - 4,  2005 
First  World  Indigenous  Youth 
Leadership  Conference 
"Visions  For  Success" 

presented  by:  World  Indigenous  Youth  Conference  Association  and 

Treaty  8 First  Nations  of  Alberta 

Shaw  Conference  Centre 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 

Contact : dennisarcand@hotmail . com 

May  3 - 6,  2005 

Effective  Strategies:  Education  Conference  - 
Aboriginal  Youth:  Empowerment/Self  Determination 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Ph:  (204)  896-3449 

May  3,  4 and  5,  2005 
Aboriginal  Investment  Workshop  at  the 
Native  Canadian  Centre 
Toronto,  ON 

Kelly  Rodgers:  416-483-4198 
May  3 - 6,  2005 

Effective  Strategies:  Health  Conference  - 
Building  Healthy  First  Nations  Communities 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Ph:  (204)  896-3449 

May  7 & 8,  2005 

12th  Annual  Native  Americn  Arts  Festival  & Mothers  Day  Pow-Wow 

Riverside  Park 

Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

Free  everyone  welcome 

Contact  lack  Falls-Rock:  541-472-0215 

E-Mail : nativeartsfestival@yahoo . com 

May  11  - 13 

7th  Annual  "Lighting  the  Fire" 

Education  Conference 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Phone:  877-247-7020 
Email:  joyk@mfnerc . org 


May  12,  2005 

3rd  Annual  Helen  Betty  Osborne  Memorial  Foundation  Gala  Evening  & Awards 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
(204)  947-9766  Karen 

May  16  - 18,  2005 
21st  Annual  Conference 

Ontario  Native  Education  Counselling  Assoc.  (ONECA) 

Valhalla  Inn,  Toronto,  ON 
Info:  (705)  692-2999 
www.oneca.com 

May  22,  2005 

Mohawk  Landing  Ceremony 

9:00  am 

Mohawk  Landing  Park 
Bayshore  Road 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

Charles  Maracle  / Sandra  Green  (613)  396-3424 

May  31,  2005  to  Dune  2,  2005 

Aboriginal  Consultation :' A Practical  Legal  Update  and  Step-by-Step  Guide 
to  Consulting  with  Aboriginal  Communities 
Calgary,  Alberta 
1-877-927-7936 
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* 6-7  Auguta  Powwow.  The  ADCC  on  Three  D Road,  Augusta,  GA. 

Info:  (706)  394-1221  or  krazywilly@knology.net 

* 6-8  Mason  Dixon  2nd  Intertribal  Benefit  Powwow.  Mason  Dixon  Fairgrounds 
on  Route  74,  Delta,  PA  Info:  Donna  Dorn-  Collectors  Kingdom  Native 
American  Culture  Ctr  at  410-452-8500  or  717-817-6288,  or  89. 

* 6-8  Mothers  Day  Native  American  Powwow.  Withlacoochee  River  Park, 

Dade  City,  FL. 

Info:  Mittie  Wood  1-352-583-3388  or  E-Mail  mvto@earthlink.net 

* 6-8  Powwow.  Southern  Middle  Tennessee  Pavilion,  1041  Wilton  Circle, 
Winchester,  TN  http : //naia . spring. powwow. gem-of-r . com 

* 6-8  A Wakening  of  Mother  Earth  - A Gathering  of  Native  Americans. 
Lazybrook  Park,  Tunkhannock,  PA. 

Info:  1-570-836-3344  or  1-570-836-7859  windhawks_daughter@hotmail.com 

* 7 Coolidge,  TX  Mesquite  Tree  Pow  wow  and  Social  Gathering. 

Arts  & Crafts  Fair  12-9pm,  Gourd  Dance  2 & 6pm,  G.E.  3 & 6:30pm 
Vendors  contact  vrduncan@satx. rr . com  or  csmith64@satx. rr . com 

* 7-8  34th  Annual  Stanford  Powwow.  Stanford  University,  CA. 

Info:  650  725  6947 

* 7-8  12th  Annual  Native  American  Arts  Festival  & Mothers  Day  Powwow. 
Riverside  Park  - Grants  Pass,  OR. 

Info:  541-472-0215  or  nativeartsfestival@yahoo.com 

* 13-15  Cumverland  Plateau  4th  Annual  Powwow.  1050  West  Cemetery  Road, 
Cookeville,  TN 

* 14  THIS  IS  A SOCIAL  DANCE  ONLY  ..NO  CONTESTING ...  Eastern  Shawnee 
Powwow  grounds  Seneca  Mo. 

Info:  larry  or  glen  1-918-666-2789  or  llippitt@yahoo.com 

* 14  American  Indian  Powwow.  Falls  Park,  Greenville,  SC. 

Info:  woccon@mailexcite.com  or  ELan792807@aol.com 

* 14-15  10th  Annual  Unity  Days  Powwow.  United  Native  American 
Cultural  Center,  Devens,  MA  01432.  Info:  (978)  772-1306 

* 14-15  25th  Annual  DeAnza  College  Powwow.  Cupertino,  CA. 

Info:  408  864  5448 


* 14th-15th  2nd  Annual  NAIVC  Intertribal  Powwow. 

Rittman  High  School  Auditorium,  Rittman,  OH. 

Info:  Native  American  Indian  and  Veterans  Center,  Inc., 

DW  Lyons  Sr.  (330)  825-7796.  Email:  Hulk013@aol.com  or  NAIVCl@aol.com. 

* 20-  22  Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow.  Chief  Joseph  A.  Pierite  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
on  the  Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  HWY  1,  Marksville,  LA. 

Info:  800-946-1946  ext.  2034. 

* 21-22  Big  Sandy  Rancheria  Powwow.  Auberry,  CA.  Info:  (559)  760-5973 

* 21-22  Honoring  Our  Children  Inter-tribal  Powwow. 

Wayne  County  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  IN.  Info:  (765)  647-4947 

* 21-22  13th  Annual  Monacan  Nation  Powwow.  RT.130,  6 Miles  West  of  Rt.29 
In  Elon,  VA. 

Info:  (434)946-0389  or  (434)  929-7571  or  email:  MNation538@aol.com 

* 28-30  Inter-Tribal  Powwow  On  The  Hudson  "The  River  That  Flows  Both  Ways 
3FK  Memorial  Park  & Marina,  Yonkers  N.Y. 

Info:  (917)  415-5139  or  (973)  981-1954  or  moonhawktitw@msn.com. 

* 28-30  12th  Annual  Powwow  on  the  Hudson.  DFK  Memorial  Park  & Marina, 
Yonkers,  NY.  Info:  (917)  415-5139. 

* 28-30  20th  Annual  Casa  De  Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Holister,  CA. 

Info:  831  452  4404 

* 28-30.  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio  Powwow. 

Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds  Columbus, OH. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

* 28-30  5th  annual  Trout  Run  Gathering.  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  Dim  Peacewalker  570  398-1771  or  Robert  Straywolf  570  995-5177 

* 28-29  Chehalis  Tribes  1st  Contest  Powwow.  Lucky  Eagle  Casino, 

Rochester,  WA.  Leo  Tsinajinnie  360-578-3838  hm  360-957-3343 
foureagle@adelphia . net 

* 29  & 30  Upper  Mattaponi  Pow-Wow.  Tribal  grounds  on  Route  30, 

King  William,  VA.  Info:  804-769-3378. 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

DUNE  30  through  DULY  5 

Annual  4th  of  Duly  Celebration 

Arlee  Powwow  Grounds 

Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 

gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

DULY  22,  23  and  24,  2005 
Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 
Fairbanks,  AK 
907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

DULY  29,  30  and  31 

2005  Milk  River  Indian  Days 

a j_bigby@yahoo . com 


AUG.  27  and  28 


Possum  Hollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events.html 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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April  26,  2005 

lames  Bryan  Chavis 
Wakulla 

lames  Bryan  "IB"  Chavis,  21,  of  1273  Chavis  Road,  died  April  23,  2005, 
at  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Cherokee  Chapel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church  in  Wakulla.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Chavis  was  born  Feb.  23,  1984.  He  was  a 2002  graduate  of  Red  Springs 
High  School.  He  enjoyed  sports,  with  a special  interest  in  baseball. 
Camping,  rafting,  swimming,  family  socials  and  vacations,  riding  his  4- 
wheeler  and  hanging  out  with  his  friends  were  among  his  other  interests. 
His  greatest  pleasure  was  spending  time  with  his  sons,  "The  3 I's." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ernest  and 
Catherine  Chavis ; and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Calvin  McMillan. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Isaiah,  Isaac  and  Ian;  their  mother.  Heather 
Hardin  of  Red  Springs;  his  parents.  Dames  and  Debbie  H.  Chavis  of  the 
home;  a sister,  Rebecca  of  the  home;  a special  brother,  Mark  Smith;  his 
godparents,  Clyde  and  Annie  Chavis;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Genell 
McMillan;  a special  friend,  Cedric  Henderson;  a special  cousin,  Maranada 
Strickland;  many  special  aunts  and  uncles,  Carl  and  Lois,  Clyde  and  Annie, 
Donald  and  Cathy,  Guy  and  Mary,  Dennis,  David  and  Cathy,  Betty,  Mike, 
Calvin  and  Cathy,  Garry  and  Sandra,  Larry,  Henry,  Paul  and  Kim,  Terry  and 
Linda,  Buddy  and  Dorothy,  Kernis  and  Ludahlia  and  Carl  and  Ann.  His 
special  extended  family  includes  Mitch,  Carol,  Brent  and  Brittaney,  Earl 
and  Mary,  the  Rev.  Dulian  and  Florence  Ransom,  Aunt  Vicki  and  a host  of 
cousins  and  friends. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  trust  fund  of  Isaiah,  Isaac  and  Ian,  c/o 
Dames  and  Debbie  Chavis,  1273  Chavis  Road,  Red  Springs,  N.C.  28377. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

April  30,  2005 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Dames  H.  Hunt  II 

LEXINGTON,  Ky.  - Army  Sgt.  1st  Class  Dames  Harold  "Damie"  Hunt  II,  35, 
of  Lexington,  formerly  of  Pembroke,  N.C.,  died  Wednesday,  April  27,  2005, 
in  Iraq. 

Services:  Memorial  service  was  held  Friday  in  Kerr  Brothers  Funeral  Home 
Lexington.  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday,  Pembroke  First  Baptist  Church,  Pembroke 
Burial  in  family  cemetery,  Pembroke.  Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight, 

Thompson's  Funeral  Home,  Pembroke,  and  at  other  times  at  the  family  home, 
585  Whistling  Rufus  Road,  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Colleen;  children,  Cedric  and  Lauren;  parents,  Maxine 
and  Dames;  and  brothers,  William  and  Steven. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

April  27,  2005 

Frankie  A.  Griffin 

Cherokee  - Frankie  A.  Griffin,  84,  of  Cherokee,  died  Tuesday  morning, 
April  26,  2005. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Bethabara  Baptist 
Church.  Interment  will  be  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  after  5 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  church. 
Moody  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family. 

Ammons  'Sonny'  Sequoyah,  Dr. 

Cherokee  - Ammons  Allen  "Sonny"  Sequoyah  Dr.,  72,  of  the  Yellowhill 


community  of  Cherokee,  died  Monday,  April  25,  2005,  at  his  residence. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Ammons  and  Kina  Ledford 
Sequoyah.  He  was  a retired  employee  with  the  E.B.C.I.  sanitation 
department  and  was  also  retired  with  the  Cherokee  Volunteer  Fire 
Department.  He  was  a member  of  Big  Cove  Baptist  Church. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sisters,  Sarah  Biello  and  Harriett  Dames 
and  granddaughter.  Shannon  Hope  Sequoyah. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dean  R.  Sequoyah;  three  daughters,  Gail  P. 
Long,  Cheryl  Sequoyah  and  Kelsey  Lynn  Reed,  all  of  Cherokee;  five  sons, 
Allen,  Verlin,  Henry  William,  Dunior  and  Waylon  Sequoyah,  all  of  Cherokee; 
brother.  Dames  "Blue  Day"  Sequoyah  of  Cherokee;  four  sisters,  Willie 
Lucille  Postell  of  Robbinsville,  Eleanor  "Porky"  Bird  of  Cherokee,  Dessie 
Sequoyah  of  New  Bern  and  Lou  Bowman  of  Cherokee;  13  grandchildren  and  two 
great-granddaughters . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Bethabara  Baptist 
Church  with  the  Revs.  Mitchell  Smiley,  Noah  Crowe  and  Arthur  Locust 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Yellowhill  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be 
the  Cherokee  Fire  Department. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  of  Bryson  City  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Dohn  Edward  Welch 

Cherokee  - Dohn  Edward  Welch,  72,  of  the  Birdtown  community  of  Cherokee, 
died  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005,  at  Cherokee  Hospital. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Donah  and  Olive  McCoy 
Welch.  He  was  a retired  employee  from  Cherokee  Tribal  Construction.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers.  Tommy  and  Thurman  Welch. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Scott  Welch  and  his  wife,  Diane,  daughter, 

Teri  Fuller,  granddaughter,  Katie  Welch,  two  sisters,  Inez  Soap  and 
Bernice  Lambert  and  three  brothers,  Kenneth  Welch,  Terry  Welch  and  Calvin 
Murphy,  all  of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  chapel  of 
Crisp  Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City.  Ray  Kinsland  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
funeral  home. 

April  28,  2005 

Gilbert  Crowe 

Cherokee  - Gilbert  Crowe,  67,  of  the  Big  Y community  of  Cherokee,  went 
home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005,  in  Duke  Medical 
Center. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Albert  and  Regina  Welch 
Crowe.  He  was  co-owner  of  Crowe's  Barber  Shop  for  43  years  along  with  his 
brother.  Gene  Crowe,  where  people  not  only  got  the  best  hair  cuts,  but  men 
could  gather  and  hear  all  the  news.  He  was  also  a distinguished  wood 
carver.  His  first  love  was  the  Lord  and  church,  wife,  children  and 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers.  Gene  Crowe  and 
Desmond  Crowe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  43  yeas,  Nell  Beck  Crowe;  children,  Shawn 
Crowe  and  wife,  Sebrina,  of  Marion,  Little  Gil  Crowe  Dr.  of  Cherokee, 

Robin  Swayney  of  Cherokee,  Susie  Wolfe  and  husband,  David,  of  Cherokee, 
and  Ashley  Crowe  of  the  home;  and  four  grandchildren,  Dennifer  Wolfe, 

Deremy  Wolfe,  Sweet  Pea  Wolfe  and  Bessie  Swayney. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Antioch  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  the  last  deacon  and  Sunday  school  teacher.  The  Rev. 
Denny  Crowe  and  Danny  Little  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Crowe 
Family  Cemetery.  Nephews  will  serve  as  pallbearers. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Thursday  by  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  of  Bryson  City  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

April  27,  2005 


Dudy  Chickaway 

Services  for  Dudy  Chickaway  were  held  Monday,  April  25,  2005,  at  2 p.m. 
from  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church.  Father  David  Hamm  officiated.  Burial  was 
in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Milling  Funeral  Home  of 
Sebastopol . 

Mrs.  Chickaway,  47,  of  Philadelphia,  died  Friday,  April  22,  2005,  in 
Neshoba  County  General  Hospital. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Stevie  Chickaway  of  Philadelphia;  one 
daughter,  Annie  Sue  Chickaway  of  Philadelphia;  one  son,  Deihmiah  Chickaway 
of  Philadelphia;  three  grandchildren;  five  sisters,  Gladys  Frazier  and 
Bessie  Willis,  both  of  Halls,  Tenn.,  Gerldine  Isaac  of  Pearl  River,  Tammy 
Mingo  of  Carthage  and  Dora  Steve  of  Philadelphia;  and  two  brothers,  Wayne 
Mingo  and  C.D.  Mingo,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Neshoba  Democrat  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  MS. 
April  29,  2005 
Alfred  H.  King 

Alfred  H.  King,  age  76,  of  Coon  Rapids,  died  on  April  26,  2005. 

King  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Isolde,  and  is  survived  by 
children  Alfred  E.  and  Dasmin,  siblings  Richard  and  Ethel. 

A private  service  was  held  on  Friday,  April  29,  2005  at  Ft.  Snelling 
National  Cemetery. 

For  further  information  contact  Gearhart  Funeral  Home,  763-755-6300. 
Leland  Sayers 

Leland  Sayers,  48,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  April  28,  2005,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

April  30,  2005 

Kiarra  Marie  Dohnson  Downwind 

Kiarra  Marie  Dohnson  Downwind,  infant,  died  April  28,  2005  in  Bemidji, 
Minn.  VISITATIONS  p.m.  Saturday  with  funeral  services  11  am.  Sunday,  May 
1,  2005,  all  in  the  George  Dohn  Memorial  Center,  Winnie  Dam  Rd.,  Deer 
River . 

Arrangements  by  Carroll  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

April  28,  2005 
Kenneth  Auginaush 

Kenneth  Auginaush,  45,  of  Minneapolis,  formerly  of  Bagley  died  on  Monday, 
April  25,  2005,  as  the  result  of  a train-pedestrian  accident  in 
Minneapolis . 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  St.  Phillip's 
Episcopal  Church  at  Rice  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Lisa  Smith  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  Thursday  evening  and  continue  until  the  time  of  services  on 
Saturday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Samuel  Memorial  Cemetery  at 
NayTahWaush . 

April  30,  2005 

Kiarra  Marie  Dohnson  Downwind 

Kiarra  Marie  Dohnson  Downwind,  infant,  died  on  Thursday,  April  28,  2005, 
in  Bemidji. 

A service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Sunday,  May  1,  2005,  at  George 
Dohnson  Memorial  Center  in  Winnie  Dam,  Minn.  A visitation  will  be  held 


after  3 p.m.  on  Saturday,  April  30,  2005,  at  George  Dohnson  Memorial 
Center  in  Winnie  Dam,  Minn.  Burial  will  be  in  Tuttle  Cemetery  in  Winnie 
Dam,  Minn. 

Carroll  Funeral  Home  of  Deer  River  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements . 
May  1,  2005 
Leland  Sayers 

Leland  Sayers,  48,  of  Redby,  died  on  Thursday,  April  28,  2005,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Little  Rock 
Community  Center.  A wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Little 
Rock  Community  Center. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

April  27,  2005 

Meredith  N.  Greyhair 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Meredith  Neil  "Bert"  Greyhair,  76,  of  Winnebago  passed 
to  his  Maker  on  Thursday,  April  14,  2005,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital, 
following  a long  illness. 

Native  American  services  were  held  in  Winnebago,  where  Matthew  Cleveland 
Dr.  officiated.  Burial  was  in  Winnebago  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
the  Winnebago  Wake  & Burial. 

"Bert"  was  born  Dec.  26,  1930,  the  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Cecelia  M. 
(Pelkey)  Greyhair.  He  was  a member  of  the  Wolf  Clan  and  his  Indian  name 
was  He-Nup-Goo-Ga  (Coming  Out) . He  attended  the  Dutch  Reformed  School, 
college  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  received  an  associate's  degree  in 
agricultural  from  NICC. 

He  married  DoAnn  Cox  in  1956  and  the  couple  had  two  children,  Eraine 
Saldana  and  Brian  Greyhair.  He  later  met  his  loving  companion  of  32  years, 
Edith  Grant.  He  was  a farmer  laborer  in  the  agricultural  field. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Edith  Grant  of  Winnebago;  his  children, 
Eraine  Saldana  of  Winnebago  and  Brian  Greyhair  of  Omaha;  a sister,  Edith 
Hunter  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.;  and  numerous  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a brother,  Gary  Crowe-Dohnson; 
and  a sister,  Helen  Boyd-Cox. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

May  2,  2005 

Elizabeth  Robertson 

Elizabeth  Robertson,  Wambdi  Win  (Eagle  Woman)  86,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND 
began  her  journey  to  the  Spirit  World  on  Thursday,  April  28,  2005 
surrounded  by  her  loving  family. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.,  Fr.  Paul  Ruge  and 
Fr.  John  Cavanaugh  will  concelebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St. 
Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Spirit  Lake  Nation, 
Eagle  Thunder  and  Lake  Region  Drum  Groups  and  Tony  and  Vina  McDonald. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mike  Greywater,  Dr.,  Elisa  "Lil  Kush"  Greywater, 

Marty  Greywater,  Harlen  Littlewind,  Galen  Robertson,  Sheldon  Greywater, 
Robby  Greywater,  Cody  Greywater,  Elton  Greywater,  Derry  Greywater,  Dean 
Dauphinais  and  Blaine  Anderson. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Doll  Smith,  Allen  Fassett,  Bev  Greywater, 
Pauline  Greywater,  Bud  Mercer,  Marlene  Dohnson,  Verol  Greywater,  Terry 
Iceman,  Sylvester  Demarce,  Wayne  Trottier  Sr.,  Faron  Stensland,  Merle 
IronHawk,  Beatrice  Doramo,  Diane  Woods,  Audrey  Greywater,  Myra  Quinn,  Mary 
Do  Greywater,  Marliss  Vivier,  Gloria  Hedine,  Cletus  Lawrence,  Mary 
Charbonneau,  Celina  IronHawk,  Eunice  Whiteman,  Elaine  Robertson,  Helena 


Littleghost,  Sally  Lena,  Catherine  Howard,  Carol  Greywater,  Carol  Wasacase 
Christine  Alex,  Dean  Cavanaugh,  Edith  Hokam,  Dana  GuyMike  and  Carol  Lysne, 
Lester  and  Erna  Ellingson,  Clara  Feather  and  family,  Demus  and  Bernie 
McDonald  and  family,  Dudy  and  Giggs  Robertson,  Ivan  BlackCloud  and  family. 
Doe  and  Clarice  Lawrence  Sr.,  Anthony  Charboneau  Sr.  and  family,  Alvin  and 
LaVerne  Bear  and  family,  Mary  and  Ephraim  Hill,  Dr.  Montineal  and  Doan,  Dr 
Corbett,  Tribal  Health  Nursing,  Spirit  Lake  Ambulance,  Nursing  Staff  at 
Mercy  Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Belgarde  was  born  Dune  3,  1918  at  East  End,  rural 
Warwick/Hamar  area,  ND,  the  daughter  of  Louis  and  Celina  (Cadotte) 
Belgarde.  Elizabeth  attended  school  at  the  Little  Flower  School  when  it 
was  located  in  FortTotten.  She  married  Alex  Greywater  on  Sept.  13,  1933. 
They  made  there  home  in  St.  Michael  area  and  raised  all  their  kids  and 
other  children.  Alex  Greywater  died  Dan.  2,  1980.  On  Dune  19,  1960 
Elizabeth  married  Derimiah  Robertson.  They  made  their  home  in  Fort  Totten 
until  he  passed  away  on  Feb.  25,  1986.  Elizabeth  lived  the  rest  of  her 
life  in  Fort  Totten.  Elizabeth  enjoyed  going  to  bingo  and  she  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  her  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Elizabeth  is  survived  by  her  children,  Michael  (Pauline)  Greywater, 
Andrew  "Chuck"  (Mary  Do)  Greywater,  Delemma  Greywater,  Robert  "Bob  Grey" 
Greywater,  Kenneth  "Knute"  (Beverly)  Greywater,  Renae  (Dames)  LeNoir  and 
Pamela  Greywater;  adopted  children,  Sonta  (Dean)  Dauphinais,  Della 
Belgarde  and  Verol  Greywater;  step-children,  Brenda  Robertson,  Barbara 
Robertson  and  Beverly  LaBelle;  40  grandchildren;  81  great-grandchildren; 

17  great-great  grandchildren;  special  sons-in-law.  Dames  LeNoir  and  Dean 
Dauphinais;  special  granddaughters,  Kim  Threelrons,  also  her  care-taker, 
Hallee  "Pizza"  Littlewind,  Gwendolyn  Greywater,  Elisa  "Lil  Kush"  Greywater 
and  Rochelle  Littlewind;  special  grandsons,  Richard  Greywater,  Dr.,  Deremy 
Greywater;  and  godson,  Fr.  Dohn  Cavanaugh. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband,  Derry  Robertson  and 
former  husband,  Alex  Greywater,  Sr.;  sons,  Israel,  Damian,  Alex  Dr.  and 
Richard  Greywater;  brothers.  Doe,  Alex  and  Frank  Belgarde;  sisters,  Mary 
Dohnson,  Rose  Dulson,  Clara  Feather,  Delia  Handy,  Catherine  Belgarde,  Mary 
Louise  Simonson  and  Irene  Belgarde. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doan  (DoAnne)  R.  Redfox 

Doan  (DoAnne)  R.  Redfox,  Wambdikiyahewin,  "Leading  Eagle  Women,"  56,  of 
rural  Tokio,  ND,  passed  in  to  Spirit  World  Friday,  April  29,  2005,  at  the 
Carrington  Medical  Center  in  Carrington,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Wood  Lake 
Recreation  Center  in  Tokio,  ND  with  Rev.  Enright  Big  Horn,  Rev.  Kevin 
Kaufmann  and  Rev.  Tony  American  Horse,  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Bdecan  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Tokio. 

A Prayer  Services  will  be  held  Monday  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Bdecan 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Wood  Lake,  with  Rev.  Kevin  Kaufmann  officiating. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  Tuesday,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Wood  Lake  Recreation 
Center  in  Tokio,  ND,  with  Rev.  Tony  American  Horse  Dr.  and  Family,  Pastor 
Doel  Cornelius  and  Rev.  Kevin  Kaufmann  officiating,  with  special  music  by 
Deacon  Tony  McDonald  and  family.  The  procession  to  Tokio  will  leave  from 
the  Nelson  Funeral  Home  in  Minnewaukan  at  4:  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Mark  Lufkins,  Monty  Redfox,  Wade  Longie,  Duane 
Tikanye,  Tyson  Redfox,  Archie  Adam  Redfox,  Merl  Richotte  and  Truwid 
Tikanye. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Danice  Feather,  Carose  Iceman  Sherman,  Carol 
(Cecile)  Longie,  Onna  Little  Wind,  Margie  Ross,  Violet  Smith,  Alice 
(Dallas)  Detty  Dogskin  and  Craig  (Punky)  Brown. 

Doan  (DoAnne)  Ruth  Redfox  was  born  Dec.  29,  1948,  in  Devils  Lake,  ND,  to 
Archie  Sr.  and  Gertrude  (Red  Crow)  Redfox.  She  attended  school  in  Tokio, 
Maddock  High  School,  Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School,  graduated  from  the 
Warwick  High  School  and  then  in  1987,  attended  the  United  Tribes  Technical 
College  where  in  1989,  she  received  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  in  Food 
Service.  Doan  married  Dohn  F.  Little  Wind,  Dr.  in  1968.  They  were  married 
for  eight  years. 


She  had  been  employed  Sioux  Manufacturing  Corporation-Brunswick,  the 
Tribal  Group  Home  and  the  Administrative  Assistant  of  the  CCDP  from  2000 
to  2001  and  the  Boys  Club.  DoAnne  was  known  by  people  for  her  gentle  smile, 
up-beat  personality  and  big  heart  filled  with  love  and  compassion. 

Time  with  her  grandchildren  is  what  she  cherished  and  loved  most.  DoAnne 
always  made  sure  they  had  something  to  do  on  weekends  and  spent  time  with 
them  to  prevent  violence,  drug  and  alcohol  usage.  She  took  them  to  pow 
wows,  fund-raisers  and  social  get-togethers  with  family  and  friends,  where 
she  told  them  of  their  relationship  to  a person  or  a family.  DoAnne  also 
taught  them  to  speak  the  Dakota  language,  teaching  small  words  and  their 
meanings  and  also  making  them  Moccasins. 

DoAnne  loved  to  talk  about  the  old  days  and  how  they  were  raised.  She 
spoke  proudly  about  her  father,  Archie,  known  as  a "Christian  Cowboy,"  and 
his  ministry  of  traveling,  helping  and  giving  to  others.  Her  mother, 
Gertrude,  worked  hard,  cooked  and  how  proud  she  was  of  her  caring  and 
giving  ways  and  the  unique  things  she  taught  her  family. 

Surviving  are  her  children,  Karen  Little  Wind  (Vernon  WoodHull)  of 
Bismarck,  Dustine  Little  Wind  (Mike  Meade)  of  Wood  Lake,  Dune  Little  Wind 
(Tony  Tonsager),  Day  Little  Wind  and  Dolene  Little  Wind,  all  of  Warwick, 

ND;  adopted  sons,  Dohn  G.  Tollefson  of  Warwick  and  Loren  Longie  of  Ft. 
Totten;  24  grandchildren;  adopted  mother:  Auntie  Mary  Hill  of  St.  Michael, 
ND;  brothers  and  sisters,  Archie  (Geraldine)  Redfox,  Dr.,  Anne  Redfox, 
Sharon  (Albin)  Georgeson,  Hilda  (Louis)  Garcia,  Alberta  Redfox  and 
Elizabeth  (Kay)  Redfox,  all  of  Warwick,  ND;  adopted  brother  and  sister, 
Stanley  Cavanaugh  and  Yvonne  Thompson,  both  of  Tokio,  ND;  61  nieces  and 
nephews;  150  great  nieces  and  nephews;  63  great-great  nieces  and  nephews 
and  special  friend,  David  "Big  Dave"  Longie  of  Ft.  Totten. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a son,  Deremy  L.  Redfox, 
grandchildren,  Stacey  Paul,  Shannon  Tikanye,  Gilbert  Archie  Chaske  and 
Melissa  Lynn  Redfox;  brothers,  Leroy  Redfox,  Francis  Tikanye,  Sr.,  Robert 
(Bob)  Redfox;  sisters,  Etta  Redfox,  Dune  Redfox,  Karen  (Paul)  Redfox  and 
Miriam  (Coco)  Redfox;  adopted  sister,  Carol  Dackson;  nieces  and  nephews, 
Bernice  Paul,  (Floyd  Dimmie)  Paul,  Klo  Redfox,  Marion  (Med)  Redfox  and 
Thomas  (Tomy)  Tikanye;  aunt,  Theresa  Dackson;  and  best  friend,  Amelia 
(Pokey)  Richotte. 

DoAnne  will  always  be  loved,  remembered,  missed  and  never  forgotten,  but 
she  has  been  welcomed  into  the  arms  of  Desus  Christ,  Our  Lord  and  Savior. 

The  Nelson  Funeral  Home  of  Minnewaukan  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

April  27,  2005 
Douglas  White  Bull 

Douglas  White  Bull  Dr.,  36,  Fort  Yates,  died  April  25,  2005,  at  a 
Bismarck  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April  30,  at  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Assumption,  Kenel,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

May  2,  2005 
Chasing  Willard  Eagle 

Willard  Eagle  Chasing,  41,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  April  28,  2005  at  his 
residence. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  4,  at  the  H.  V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

April  27,  2005 


Douglas  White  Bull  Dr. 


Kenel  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Douglas  White  Bull,  Dr.,  age  36,  of 
Fort  Yates,  will  be  at  the  Catholic  Church  of  Assumption  in  Kenel,  S.D., 
at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

Burial  in  the  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home. 
Douglas  White  Bull,  Dr.  passed  away  on  April  25,  2005,  at  Medcenter  One 
in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

May  2,  2005 
Willard  Eagle  Chasing 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Willard  Eagle  Chasing,  age  41  of  Eagle  Butte, 
is  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will 
be  in  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek  under  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home. 

There  will  be  two  nights  of  wake  service  beginning  at  7 p.m.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Mr.  Eagle  Chasing  died  April  28,  2005,  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  mass  held  for  Donald  "Don"  C.  Hart 

Donald  "Don"  C.  Hart,  67,  of  Sheyenne,  ND,  died  early  Saturday  morning, 
April  16,  2005,  at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  was  held  Wednesday,  April  20,  2005,  at  Seven 
Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten,  ND.  Fr.  Charles  Lente,  OP,  officiated. 
Burial  was  at  the  Riverside  Cemetery,  Sheyenne. 

Military  honors  were  provided  by  VFW  Post  6547.  Butch  Felix  and  the 
Spirit  Lake  Nation  Singers  provided  music. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Mitchell,  Dustin,  and  Blake  Hart,  D.D.  Bursheim, 
Kendall  Kipp,  Aaron  Ironheart,  D.D.  Thumb,  and  D.D.  Ironheart. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Sy  Ironheart,  Dr.,  Roger,  Gary,  Duke,  Elvis, 

Ed,  and  Laverne  Thumb,  Donnie  Hunt,  Ronnie  Hunt,  Tony  McDonald,  Bruce 
McKay,  Vincent  Shaw,  Carl  Walking  Eagle,  Skip  Longie,  Tino  White,  Dohn 
Chaske,  Kenny  Graywater,  Larry  Green,  Butch  Gourd,  Lonnie  Gourd,  D.R.  Fox, 
Randy  Plume,  Dim  Shanley,  Austin  Gillette,  Vance  Gillette,  Bob  Stands,  and 
Charles  Foote,  and  all  of  Don's  other  Kodas  and  golf  buddies. 

Donald  C.  Hart  was  born  Oct.  6,  1937  at  Fort  Totten,  ND,  the  son  of 
Chaunsey  W.,  and  Dosella  (Ironheart)  Hart.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Fort  Totten  and  Riverdale,  ND. 

He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  May  31,  1955  and  served  his 
country  during  the  Korean  War.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Aug.  29, 

1958. 

After  his  discharge,  Don  attended  the  Wahpeton  State  School  of  Science. 
Don  was  united  in  marriage  to  Patsy  Hunt  on  Duly  7,  1956  at  Seven  Dolors 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten. 

Don  worked  for  many  years  with  the  BIA  in  Facilities  Management.  This 
work  took  him  to  Eagle  Butte,  SD,  and  Fort  Belknap,  Montana,  and  several 
other  places. 

He  also  worked  for  Dob  Corp.  and  the  united  Tribes  in  Bismarck,  and  with 
the  INMED  Program  in  Grand  Forks. 

He  also  worked  on  construction  for  many  years,  including  his  work  on  the 
Garrison  Dam  Project  and  also  the  Oahe  Dam  in  Pierre,  SD. 

He  was  the  executive  trainee  at  Sioux  Manufacturing  and  most  recently 
had  worked  with  the  Housing  Authority  at  Fort  Totten. 

Don's  work  took  him  all  over  the  United  States  where  he  met  many  people 
who  soon  became  friends. 

He  was  an  avid  outdoorsman,  who  loved  to  golf,  hunt,  and  fish.  He  was 
very  artistic,  as  a pipe  maker,  granite  sculptor,  painter,  and  other  art. 


He  was  a National  Champion  Traditional  Dancer,  loved  the  wacipi  circuit, 
shown  on  his  license  plates  as  "Tradish"  and  "War  Club." 

He  was  very  athletic  and  played  on  many  independent  basketball  teams  in 
his  younger  years. 

He  was  a wonderful  story-teller,  who  shared  his  stories  with  his  many 
friends  and  family. 

Don  is  survived  by  his  mother  Dosella  Ironheart  Hart,  New  Rockford,  ND; 
wife  Patsy  Hart,  Shakopee,  MN;  children  - Donald  D.  Hart,  Iordan,  MN, 

Diane  Hart,  Shakopee,  MN,  Donna  (Sheldon)  Kipp,  Albuquerque,  NM,  Dale  Hart 
and  Darnell  Hart,  both  of  Shakopee,  MN;  11  grandchildren;  and  three  great 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Chauncey,  and  two  grandsons, 

Derek  and  Coby. 
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April  27,  2005 
Douglas  White  Bull  3r. 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Douglas  White  Bull  3r.,  36,  Fort  Yates,  died  Monday, 
April  25,  2005,  at  Medical  Center  One  in  Bismarck. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  April  29,  at 
Catholic  Church  of  Assumption  in  Kenel. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  5 p.m.  Friday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in 
Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  church.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial 
will  be  at  11  a.m.  CDT  Saturday,  April  30,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Kerry  Prendiville,  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  and  George  Maufort 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

April  28,  2005 

Iordan  T.  Her  Many  Horses-Ten  Fingers 

OGLALA  - Iordan  T.  Her  Many  Horses-Ten  Fingers,  16,  Oglala,  died  Monday, 
April  25,  2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Richard  Ten  Fingers  II  and  Sheryl  Her 
Many  Horses,  Oglala;  four  brothers,  Doseph  Her  Many  Horses,  Red  Shirt,  and 
Richard  "Sparky"  Ten  Fingers  III,  Oliver  Her  Many  Horses  and  Andy  Her  Many 
Horses,  all  of  Oglala;  and  four  sisters,  Sara  Ten  Fingers,  Rebecca  Ten 
Fingers,  Liane  Her  Many  Horses  and  Maggie  Her  Many  Horses,  all  of  Oglala. 

A first-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  April  30,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 
p.m.  Sunday,  May  1,  at  Loneman  School  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a. 
m.  Monday,  May  2,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dude  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  29,  2005 

Lyle  Oren  Whitney  Dr. 

LOWER  BRULE  - Lyle  Oren  Whitney  Dr.,  66,  Lower  Brule,  died  Wednesday, 
April  27,  2005,  at  his  home.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  Duly  29,  1957 
to  Duly  20,  1960. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dudy  Whitney,  Lower  Brule;  four  sons,  Roger 
Whitney,  Bradford  Whitney,  Myron  Whitney  and  Lyle  Whitney;  four  daughters, 
Danet  Whitney,  Mona  Whitney  Goodface,  Candida  Whitney  Estes  and  Margaret 
Whitney;  one  brother,  Charles  Whitney,  Reliance;  two  sisters,  Carol  Bowers 
Chamberlain,  and  Dune  Schoenfelder,  Black  Hawk;  and  21  grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  Sunday,  May  1,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Lower  Brule.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  May  2,  at  Lower 
Brule  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Lower  Brule. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


April  30,  2005 


Eagle  Chasing  Willard 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Willard  Eagle  Chasing,  41,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday, 

April  28,  2005,  at  his  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

May  1,  2005 
Esther  M.  Ecoffey 

PINE  RIDGE  - Esther  M.  Ecoffey,  78,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  April  29, 
2005,  at  her  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

May  2,  2005 
Lance  Pourier 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lance  Pourier,  34,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  April  30, 

2005,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident  near  Sholo,  Ariz. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 
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April  27,  2005 
Mae  Lea  Breshears 

TAHLEQUAH  - Mae  Breshears  was  born  March  20,  1932,  in  Braggs,  the 
daughter  of  Adrian  and  Melvie  Mannon  Smith.  She  died  on  April  22,  2005,  in 
Tulsa.  Services  will  be  held  at  4 p.m.,  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005,  in  the 
Green  Country  Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  at  a later  date 
in  Fort  Gibson  National  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral 
Home. 

Honorary  pall  bearers  will  be  Cliff  Hall,  Chris  Hall,  Gene  Frusher,  Bob 
Blair,  Bill  Blair,  Bobby  Webster,  Deep  Honeycut  and  Robert  "Rusty" 
Vanvanken  Dr. 

For  13  years,  she  had  worked  as  secretary  for  the  Tahlequah  chief  of 
police  under  the  administrations  of  Gene  Bolding  and  Boyd  Hamby. 

Mrs.  Breshears  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  R.B.  "Brass"  Breshears,  whom  she  wed 
Duly  21,  1951,  in  Van  Buren,  Ark.  Also  left  to  cherish  her  memory  are 
their  children,  Ross  Breshears  and  his  wife  Mallery  of  Edmond,  and  Deri 
Elliott  and  her  husband  Ben  of  Tahlequah;  grandchildren  Nick,  Trent  and 
Cole  Elliott,  and  Rachel  and  Roxanne  Breshears;  four  sisters,  Ann  Carter, 
Adriana  Calhoun,  Lavada  Hall  and  Pearl  Farrar;  three  brothers.  Sonny  Smith, 
Bud  Smith  and  Bert  Smith;  an  aunt,  Wanda  Kirk;  and  many  other  relatives, 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  March  of 
Dimes . 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

April  29,  2005 
William  Lee  Still 

FORT  GIBSON  - Graveside  services  for  William  Lee  Still,  77,  of  Tahlequah 
will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Friday,  April  29,  2005,  at  the  Fort  Gibson 
National  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Officiating  will  be  Rev.  Thomas  Still. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Ballard,  Donathan  Ballard,  Anthony  Eden, 

Darren  Dry,  Mike  Geer  and  Zachery  Dale.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Keith 
Dohnson,  Dimmy  D.  Dohnson,  Lance  Cpl.  Karl  W.  Ballard,  and  Ernest 
Kosterlistzkey . Honor  guard  will  be  provided  by  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sill. 

William  was  born  Dune  26,  1927,  in  Stilwell,  the  son  of  Tobe  and  Ollie 
Pritchett  Still.  He  passed  from  this  life  April  27,  2005,  in  Tahlequah.  He 
is  a retired  U.S.  Army  sergeant,  serving  over  20  years.  Following  his 
military  career,  Thomas  had  worked  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

He  was  precede  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  Betty,  his  first  wife  and 


mother  of  his  children. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ruth  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Ellen  Tiger  and 
husband  Ernie  of  Tahlequah;  two  sons,  Casey  Still  and  wife  Joann  of 
Tahlequah,  and  Robert  Still;  stepdaughter  Geraldine  Johnson;  two  stepsons, 
Jimmy  Johnson  and  Keith  Johnson;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren; and  a host  of  other  relatives,  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

April  29,  2005 
William  Lee  Still 

FORT  GIBSON  - Graveside  services  for  William  Lee  Still,  77,  of  Tahlequah 
will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Friday,  April  29,  2005,  at  the  Fort  Gibson 
National  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Officiating  will  be  Rev.  Thomas  Still. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Ballard,  Jonathan  Ballard,  Anthony  Eden, 

Darren  Dry,  Mike  Geer  and  Zachery  Dale.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Keith 
Johnson,  Jimmy  D.  Johnson,  Lance  Cpl.  Karl  W.  Ballard,  and  Ernest 
Kosterlistzkey . Honor  guard  will  be  provided  by  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sill. 

William  was  born  June  26,  1927,  in  Stilwell,  the  son  of  Tobe  and  Ollie 
Pritchett  Still.  He  passed  from  this  life  April  27,  2005,  in  Tahlequah.  He 
is  a retired  U.S.  Army  sergeant,  serving  over  20  years.  Following  his 
military  career,  Thomas  had  worked  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

He  was  precede  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  Betty,  his  first  wife  and 
mother  of  his  children. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ruth  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Ellen  Tiger  and 
husband  Ernie  of  Tahlequah;  two  sons,  Casey  Still  and  wife  Joann  of 
Tahlequah,  and  Robert  Still;  stepdaughter  Geraldine  Johnson;  two  stepsons, 
Jimmy  Johnson  and  Keith  Johnson;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren; and  a host  of  other  relatives,  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

May  1,  2005 
Goldie  Marie  Steele 

Goldie  Marie  Steele,  a longtime  resident  of  Ponca  City,  went  home  to  her 
heavenly  Father  on  Friday,  April  29,  2005.  She  was  90.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  3,  at  the  Grace  Memorial 
Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Tony  Hays  officiating.  Special  music  will  be 
conducted  by  Vivian  Hayes  and  Sue  Ann  Williams.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Pawhuska  Cemetery.  Open  visitation  will  be  held  at  the  funeral  home. 

Goldie  Marie  Steele  was  born  Sept.  10,  1914,  in  Yale,  the  daughter  of  A. 
D.  Shelton  and  Lavina  Jarrett  Shelton.  She  attended  school  in  Yale,  then, 
on  June  7,  1934,  she  married  Jonas  M.  "Johnny"  Steele  in  Pawhuska.  The 
couple  made  their  first  home  in  Pawhuska,  later  living  in  Stockton,  Calif., 
prior  to  living  near  Cushing.  The  couple  moved  to  Ponca  City  in  the  late 
1940s. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  by  her  husband;  one  son,  Arnold 
Dean  Steele;  one  infant  daughter,  Lucy  Ann  Steele;  one  brother,  Walter 
Shelton;  one  sister,  Lillian  Burks;  and  her  son-in  law.  Bill  Anderson. 

Her  surviving  children  are  her  two  daughters,  Betty  L.  Pino  and  husband 
Bill  of  Ponca  City  and  Ruby  Rose  Anderson  of  Stroud;  one  son,  Morgan  Jonas 
Steele  of  Ponca  City;  one  brother,  Andrew  Shelton  of  Enid;  one  sister, 

Mary  King  of  Massachusetts;  seven  grandchildren,  Carla  Gildhouse,  Raye 
Lynne  Brown,  Victor  Steele,  Sue  Ann  Williams,  Teddy  Steele,  Terry  Steele 
and  Johnny  Steele;  11  great-grandchildren;  and  four  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Goldie  was  a dedicated  homemaker,  and  she  spent  her  entire  life  taking 
care  of  her  husband,  children  and  helping  with  her  grandchildren.  She  was 
a loving  and  caring  mother  and  was  committed  to  taking  care  of  her  family. 
She  enjoyed  cooking,  sewing,  Indian  beadwork,  making  Indian  shawls  and 
Indian  costumes  for  her  husband.  Even  though  Goldie  was  not  Native 


American,  one  of  her  greatest  joys  was  participating  in  Indian  social 
dances  while  her  husband  was  alive.  She  and  Dohnny  traveled  extensively 
all  over  the  United  States  attending  these  functions. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Bill  Pino,  Dohn  Alberts,  Derry  Marlar,  Fred  Brown, 
Dim  Williams  and  Dwayne  Buffalohead.  Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be 
Victor  Steele,  Dohn  Coble,  Billy  Dean  Pepper  and  Sammy  Shelton. 

The  family  will  be  at  905  East  Bradley. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  in  her  memory  to  Hospice  of  North 
Central  Oklahoma,  1904  North  Union,  Suite  103,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

April  27,  2005 

Dack  Davis 

Dr.  Dack  Davis,  50,  of  Stillwater,  died  Monday,  April  25,  2005,  in 
Stillwater  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  from  8 a.m.  until  8 p.m.  today.  Services  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday  in  Saint  Francis  Catholic  Church,  with  Father  Vincent  D. 
Anthony  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Duncan  Municipal  Cemetery 
at  3 p.m.,  under  the  direction  of  Palmer  Marler  Carberry  Funeral  Home  of 
Stillwater. 

He  was  born  Aug.  23,  1954,  to  Dames  Thomas  and  Ann  Marie  Davis.  He  was 
born  in  Duncan  and  grew  up  in  Velma  Alma. 

He  attended  school  and  graduated  from  Velma  Alma  High  School.  While  in 
high  school,  he  was  a Star  Chapter  Farmer  and  was  a FHA  Beau  during  his 
senior  year.  During  these  years,  he  and  Debi  Harmon  began  a romance. 

Young,  but  in  love,  they  married  Dune  1,  1973,  in  Parkview  Baptist 
Church,  Duncan.  They  were  married  at  9 a.m.  so  they  could  be  at  Six  Flags 
Over  Texas  that  very  day. 

He  was  a brown  belt  in  Tae  Kwon  Do,  having  studied  under  George  Petrotta 
in  Idabel.  He  also  studied  Tai  Chi.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  Native 
American  and  Irish  heritage.  He  made  Native  American  jewelry  and  knives. 

He  also  loved  to  play  his  Native  American  flute  and  guitar.  He  was  an  avid 
reader  and  he  used  his  ability  as  an  artist  to  paint  and  sketch.  He  was 
also  involved  in  Town  and  Gown  Community  Theater,  along  with  his  family. 

He  portrayed  the  character.  Bill  Sykes,  in  "Oliver."  He  wrote  poetry  and 
was  a C.E.R.T.  team  leader.  They  could  be  seen  riding  their  motorcycle 
around  Stillwater.  They  were  totally  devoted  to  each  other  for  33  years,  a 
true  love  story.  He  was  a great  husband  and  father. 

He  received  his  masters  in  human  resources  from  East  Central  University 
and  later  his  Ph.D.  in  educational  psychology  from  Oklahoma  State 
University.  He  was  employed  by  OSU  as  the  coordinator  of  student 
counseling  services. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  the  home;  two  daughters,  Erin  Danielle 
Davis  and  Dessica  Kathleen  Davis,  both  of  Stillwater  and  one  sister,  Damie 
Lynn  Cruse  of  Duncan. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Heart  Association. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater , OK. 

April  29,  2005 
Alvin  Lynn  Dorsey 

Shawnee  resident  Alvin  Lynn  Dorsey,  48,  passed  away  Tuesday,  April  26, 
at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 

Wake  service  will  be  7 p.m.  today  at  First  Indian  Baptist  Church, 

Shawnee.  Funeral  service  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  First  Baptist  Indian 
Church . 

Burial  will  follow  at  Hawkins  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Native 
American  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 


April  26,  2005 


Alene  Martinez 

ANADARKO  Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  said  for  Alene  Martnez,  77, 
Anadarko,  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church. 

She  died  Saturday,  April  23,  2005. 

Arrangements  are  by  Steverson  Funeral  Home,  Anadarko. 

She  was  a retired  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  clerk. 

Howard  Emerson  Niyah 

CACHE  Funeral  for  Howard  Emerson  Niyah,  57,  Cache,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m. 
Thursday  at  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  with  the  Rev.  Richard 
Blackburn  and  the  Rev.  Wilfred  Niedo  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Mr.  Niyah  died  Sunday,  April  24,  2005,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

He  was  born  Dec.  30,  1947,  to  Howard  and  Marjorie  Chappabitty  Niyah.  He 
grew  up  in  Cache  and  graduated  from  Cache  High  School  in  1965.  He  was 
involved  in  sports  and  played  baseball  and  softball.  He  graduated  from  San 
lose  State  University  with  a bachelor's  degree  in  accounting  and  a minor 
in  computer  science.  He  was  an  accountant  for  many  years  for  various 
Indian  organizations  in  California,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  He  was  most 
recently  a finance  officer  at  Lawton  Indian  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Kevin  Otis  Niyah,  Austin,  Texas;  a daughter, 
lennifer  Marie  Niyah,  Tulsa;  four  grandchildren : Naomi  Samantha  and 
Liandra  Gail  Niyah,  Austin;  loseph  Martin  and  Brandon  Eugene  Niyah,  Tulsa; 
two  sisters:  Sue  Nauni,  Cache;  and  Charlotte  McCurtain,  Indiahoma;  and 
many  other  family  members  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son,  Carl  loseph  Niyah;  and  a 
sister,  Gayle  Lynn  Niyah-Hughes . 

April  27,  2005 

Gary  Curtis  Tosee 

CLINTON  Graveside  service  for  Gary  Curtis  Tosee,  58,  Clinton,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  Cache  Creek  Indian  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Tosee  died  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005,  in  Clinton. 

Arrangements  are  by  Crews  Funeral  Home,  Apache. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1946,  in  Lawton  at  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital  to  McEvans 
and  Fern  Asepermy  Tosee.  He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  was 
also  of  Kiowa  descent.  He  attended  Apache  Grade  School  and  All  Saints 
Catholic  School  in  Wichita,  Kan.  He  graduated  from  Wichita  South  High 
School.  He  served  honorably  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1969  to  1982,  earning 
the  rank  of  specialist  5.  He  served  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas;  Fort  MacArthur,  Calif.;  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  and  three  years  in  Okinawa.  His  medals,  badges 
and  citations  include  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  with  four  bronze  loops,  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Army  Service  Ribbon,  the  Overseas 
Ribbon  with  numeral  1 and  the  Expert  Qualification  Badge  with  rifle.  He 
was  a veterinary  and  physical  activities  specialist  in  the  service.  From 
1982  until  he  became  disabled  in  1995,  he  worked  in  the  food  service 
department  of  McConnell  Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita.  He  was  also  a 
corrections  officer  for  the  state  of  Kansas  in  Topeka,  a food  inspector 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Dallas  and  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  and 
a mail  processor  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  Wichita.  He  was  a 
certified  food  inspector.  He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Indian  Veterans 
Association  and  was  a fancy  war  dancer  when  he  was  a young  boy. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters:  Sherry  Summers,  Broken  Arrow;  Yvonne 
Poleheptewa,  Phoenix;  and  Marisal  Tosee,  Wichita;  a son,  Nacona  Tosee, 
Wichita;  four  grandchildren:  Alicia  Summers,  Katrina  Ami  and  Eric  and 
Ashley  Torivio;  two  sisters:  Marilyn  Webster  and  Denise  Camargo,  Wichita; 
a brother,  Michael  Tosee,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  and  a special  cousin,  Lanny 
Asperermy,  Apache. 

Friends  may  call  from  6-7  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 


Dulia  Kateri  Haungooah  Silverhorn 

Funeral  for  Dulia  Kateri  Haungooah  Silverhorn,  22,  Lawton,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Friday  at  D.D.  Methvin  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Anadarko,  with 
the  Rev.  Walter  Quetone  and  the  Rev.  Sonny  Yeahpau  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  Thursday  at  the  church. 

Ms.  Silverhorn  died  Saturday,  April  23,  2005. 

Burial  will  be  at  Red  Stone  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Aug.  1,  1982,  to  Edwin  Haungooah  Silverhorn  and  Regina 
Houser. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  a son,  Dustin  Dames  Haungooah  Silverhorn, 
Racine,  Wis.;  three  brothers  and  sisters-in-law:  Randolph  and  Desire  Perry, 
Peach  Springs,  Ariz..;  Quinton  and  Anna  Haungooah  Silverhorn,  Anadarko; 
and  Thomas  and  Teanna  Haungooah  Silverhorn,  Lawton;  aunts:  Serena  and 
Dames  Sosa,  Racine,  Wis.;  Krista  Honeycutt,  Oklahoma  City;  Thomasine 
Neconie  and  Susie  Silverhorn,  both  of  Anadarko;  Velma  Eisenberger, 
Dennehotos,  Ariz.;  and  Darwina  Silverhorn,  Lawton;  three  uncles:  Eric 
Alford,  Lawton;  Larney  Silverhorn  and  Carney  Silverhorn,  both  of  Anadarko; 
and  several  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  aunts:  Chestina  and  Collen  Silverhorn; 
two  uncles:  Barney  Silverhorn  and  Aaron  Alford;  her  paternal  grandparents: 
Chester  and  Edwina  Haungooah  Silverhorn;  her  maternal  grandparents : Derry 
Houser  and  Veronica  Holland;  and  her  great-great-grandparents : Nelson  and 
Francis  Franklin  and  Ed  Longhat. 

April  28,  2005 

Robert  Komesataddle  Koomsa  Dr. 

Funeral  for  Robert  Komesataddle  Koomsa  Dr.,  50,  Lawton,  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Friday  at  Cedar  Creek  Church,  Carnegie,  with  the  Rev.  Milton  Otis, 

Margaret  Battiest  and  George  Daingkau  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Mr.  Koomsa  died  Saturday,  April  23,  2005,  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Burial  will  be  at  Carnegie  City  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Dune  13,  1954,  to  Robert  and  Bernice  Geimausaddle 
Komesataddle.  He  lived  in  Mountain  view  until  1964.  He  attended  Concho 
Indian  School,  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  graduated  from  MacArthur  High 
School.  He  later  went  to  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  was  an 
artist  and  attended  culinary  school  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  lived  in  Denver 
for  eight  years  and  later  went  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  a drummer  with  Dohnny 
Curtis,  a gospel  singer. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Danny  Neal  Koomsa;  a daughter,  Tanisha  Burgess; 
brothers:  Cletus  Koomsa,  David  Harjo,  Gerald  Murrow,  Tom  Thompson,  Blaze 
Pipestem,  Howard  Bert,  Buddy  Huerta  and  Lee  Tsatoke  Dr.;  three  sisters: 
Trecil  Macias,  Lahoma  Roy  and  Kathy  Morgan;  and  two  grandchildren : Aylssa 
Koomsa  and  Kealan  Burgess. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  sisters:  Marina  Stroud  and 
Helen  Chasenah;  paternal  grandparents:  Robert  Komesataddle  and  Helen  Unap; 
and  maternal  grandparents:  Howard  Geimausaddle  and  Laura  Tofpi. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

April  27,  2005 

Robert  "Grizzly"  Russell 
Fruitland 

March  3,  1951  - April  23,  2005 

Robert  "Grizzly"  Russell,  54,  of  Fruitland,  passed  away  Saturday,  April 
23,  2005,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  3,  1951,  to  Ray  and  Rose 
Russell  at  San  Duan  Mission  in  Farmington. 

Mr.  Russell  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Edith  Russell; 
son,  Bobby  Ray  Russell;  nephew,  Ray  Russell  Eaglefeather;  paternal 
grandparents,  Mary  and  Dohn  Russell;  and  maternal  grandmother,  Elsie 
Grayhorse. 


He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Lori  Dawn  Russell;  sisters,  Julia 
Martinez  and  Bernice  Russell-Beyale;  and  brother,  Leonard  Russell. 

After  graduating  from  Kirtland  High  School  in  1970,  Robert  entered  the 
military  in  1971,  serving  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Robert  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  April  28,  at  Bible  Baptist 
Shepherd  Navajo  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Don  Corley  officiating.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  are  Romero  Slim,  Jonathan  Slim,  Christopher  Slim,  Herbert 
Curley,  Marvin  Canuto  and  Curtis  Canuto.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Leonard 
Russell  (brother),  Lori  Dawn  Russell  (daughter),  Julia  Martinez,  Bernice 
Russell,  and  all  Robert's  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

April  28,  2005 

Elroy  Brady 
Rock  Point,  Ariz. 

Nov.  18,  1971  - April  22,  2005 

Elroy  "Super"  Brady,  33,  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 
Friday,  April  22,  2005,  in  Grand  function,  Colo.  He  was  born  Nov.  18,  1971 
in  Ganado,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  29,  at  Rock  Point 
Mission  in  Rock  Point.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in 
Rock  Point. 

Mr.  Brady  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

April  29,  2005 

Darrell  Keetso 
Arboles,  Colo. 

March  31,  1970  - April  23,  2005 

Darrell  Keetso  passed  from  this  life  on  April  23,  2005,  at  the  age  of  35 
He  was  born  March  31,  1970,  to  Albert  and  Lucy  Keetso. 

Graveside  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  April  30,  at  the 
Counselor  Cemetery,  in  Counselor. 

Darrell  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

May  2,  2005 

Nellie  H.  N.  Smiley 
Toadlena 

Dec.  25,  1923  - April  29,  2005 

Nellie  Hosteen  Nez  Smiley,  81,  of  Toadlena,  passed  away  April  29,  2005, 
at  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington,  with  her  family  at  her 
bedside.  She  was  born  Dec.  25,  1923,  at  home  in  Toadlena  to  Hosteen  and 
Mamie  Nez. 

She  was  born  to  the  Kinyaa  aanii  (Towering  House)  Clan  and  born  for  the 
Dziltl  ahnii  (Mountain  Cove)  Clan. 

Nellie  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  63  years,  Evans  Smiley  Sr.;  her 
children,  Edward  and  Mary  Smiley,  Harry  and  Edna  Smiley,  Jennie  Smiley, 
Jessica  B.  and  Leroy  P.  Begaye;  Bill  and  Lillie  Smiley,  Eddie  and  Kathy 
Smiley;  Roy  and  Darlene  Smiley;  Evans  Smiley  Jr.  and  his  girlfriend, 
Princella  Manuelito;  Virginia  S.  and  Jonathan  Hones  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Herbert  Smiley  and  Corrine  S.  and  James  Garfield.  She  is  also 
survived  by  23  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter, 
Betty  Smiley;  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Benally  and  Grace  Watchman;  and  her 
brother,  Johnnie  H.  Nez  Sr. 

Funeral  services  are  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  3,  2005,  in  Toadlena 
Christian  Reformed  Church. 

Internment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Toadlena. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Marc  Smiley,  Malcolm  Smiley,  Reubin  Begaye,  Leroy 
Begaye  Dr.,  Daren  Garfield  and  Bryant  Smiley. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  her  seven  sons. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
April  26,  2005 
Tami  Hattie 

ZUNI  - A traditional  wake  for  Tami  L.  Hattie  will  be  held  today,  April 
26  at  her  home.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Quincy  Panteah  Cemetery. 

Hattie  died  April  24  in  Albuquerque. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Margie  and  Duane  Dishta;  grandparents, 
Wallace  and  Sally  Kanteena  and  Dean  Hattie;  sisters.  Shannon  of 
Albuquerque,  Sangelita,  Sheila  and  Lynisha,  all  of  Zuni;  brothers,  Deffery 
and  Brion,  both  of  Zuni. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Avery  Hattie  and  her  great- 
grandparents,  Eddie  and  Crystal  Sheyka. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Ben  Billie 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Pastor  Ben  Billie,  79,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  27  at  the  Bethany  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Tohlakai, 
N.M.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Coyote  Canyon. 

Billie  died  on  April  21  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  in  Coyote  Canyon, 

Nov.  26,  1925  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Billie  was  pastor  of  the  Roadside  Baptist  Church  in  Coyote  Canyon.  He 
had  retired  from  the  Thriftway  Convenience  Store  as  the  Store  Manager.  He 
was  also  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Angela  Tsosie  Bill  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sons, 
Eldon  Billie  and  Christopher  Paul  Billie,  both  of  Coyote  Canyon;  daughters, 
Deralene  Billie  of  Coyote  Canyon  and  Yvonne  Billie  of  Standing  Rock,  N.M.; 
brother,  Alfred  Billie  Dames  of  Coyote  Canyon,  and  three  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dohn  Billie  Dames  and  Erma 
Billie  Dames;  brothers,  Dack  Billie  and  Leon  Billie  and  one  sister,  Sarah 
Silbersmith . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dorothy  Lopez 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Dorothy  Lopez,  69,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  27  at  Western  Indian  Ministries.  Raymond  Mullahon  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Crystal  family  plot. 

Lopez  died  April  23  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  10,  1936  in  Toadlena, 
N.M.  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom 
People  Clan. 

Lopez  was  a full  time  rug  weaver  and  she  was  retired  from  the  Window 
Rock  Unified  School  District. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Arnold  Roanhorse  and  Nelson  Roanhorse,  Dr.; 
daughters,  Claudia  R.  Begay,  Claudeen  Tallwood,  Dacqueline  Lopez  Quenby, 
and  Priscilla  Lee;  brothers,  Dohn  Peshlakai,  Dr.,  Walter  Harry  and  Frankie 
Hunt;  sisters,  Mary  Hudson  and  Elizabeth  Dames,  21  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren . 

Lopez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Ernest  R.  Lopez,  parents, 
Frank  Wingate  and  Mary  Wingate;  brothers,  Lee  Peshlakai  and  Dohnny  Harry. 
Pallbearers  will  be  relatives. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  House  #22  at  the 
Crystal  Dunction  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dohn  Sam  Sr. 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dohn  F.  Sam,  Sr.,  102,  will  be  held  at 


10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  27  at  St.  Francis  Church  in  Gallup.  Father  Corma 
Antram,  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in 
Gallup. 

Sam  died  April  23  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  April  15,  1903  in  Wide 
Ruins,  Aria.,  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water's  Edge 
People  Clan. 

Sam  was  a logger  for  the  Forestry  Department  in  White  River,  Ariz.  He 
also  worked  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  on  the  California  to  Chicago 
route.  His  hobbies  included  herding  sheep  and  watching  wrestling. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  3oe  Sam  of  Hunters  Point,  Ariz.,  Peter  Sam 
and  Steven  Sam,  both  of  Houck,  Lawrence  Sam  of  Cornfield,  Ariz.,  and 
Gilbert  Sam  of  Salt  Lake  City;  daughters,  Elsie  Yazzie  and  Mary  Yazzie, 
both  of  Hunters  Point,  Ariz.,  Betty  Begay  of  Houck,  Pauline  Peshlakai  of 
Sanders,  Ariz.,  and  Alice  Strahan  of  Paris,  Ark.;  brother.  Dim  Tabaha  of 
Houck;  sisters,  Maggie  Casuse  of  Coyote  Canyon  and  Emma  Wilson  of  Houck, 

60  grandchildren,  126  great-grandchildren  and  34  great-great-grandchildren 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tabaaha  Yazi  and  Bah  Tabaha; 
wife,  Frances  Sam;  sons,  Stanley  Sam,  Nicholas  Sam,  Dohn  Sam,  Dr.,  Robert 
Sam;  and  his  daughter,  Isabel  Sam. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Daniel  Roanhorse  Dr.  and  Grace  Roanhorse 

GAMERCO  - Services  for  Daniel  Roanhorse  Dr.,  51,  and  Grace  Roanhorse,  52 
will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

The  Roanhorses  died  April  23  in  Gallup.  Daniel  was  born  Oct.  11,  1953  in 
Fort  Defiance  and  Grace  was  born  Dec.  18,  1952  in  Gallup. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  27,  2005 
Kenneth  D.  Hailstorm 

McCARTY  - Traditional  wake  services  for  Kenneth  D.  Hailstorm,  68,  were 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  26  in  McCarty,  N.M.  Military  burial  will  be  held 
today,  April  27  at  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  Community  Center. 

Hailstorm  died  April  25  in  Albuquerque. 

Hailstorm  graduated  from  Grants  High  School  where  he  excelled  in  music. 
He  accepted  a music  scholarship  to  UNM  and  received  a BS  and  MS  from  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  worked  as  a social  worker  for  different  tribal 
agencies.  Hailstorm  was  in  the  US  Navy.  He  retired  after  12  years  in  1999 
as  staff  sergeant.  He  also  served  in  the  N.M.  and  Utah  National  Guard. 
Hailstorm  enjoyed  camping,  fishing,  and  powwow's. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Kathleen  Hailstorm  of  Thoreau,  Kiona 
Hailstorm  of  Albuquerque;  sons,  Kendrick  Hailstorm  of  Flagstaff,  Kevin 
Hailstorm  of  Mesa;  sister,  Helen  Bradley  of  Pueblo  and  22  grandchildren. 

Hailstorm  was  preceded  in  death  by  Altha  and  Doe  Hailstorm  and  brother, 
Marvin  Hailstorm. 

April  29,  2005 

Daniel  Roanhorse  Dr. 

GAMERCO  - Funeral  services  for  Daniel  Roanhorse,  Dr.,  51,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  30  at  the  Gallup  Christian  Center-The  Door. 
Pastor  Tom  Payne  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  a private  family 
cemetery  in  Standing  Rock. 

Roanhorse,  Dr.  died  April  23  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  11,  1953  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan. 

Roanhorse,  Dr.  attended  school  in  Crownpoint  and  graduated  in  1973.  He 
attended  Highland  University  in  Las  Vegas  and  graduated  with  an  AS  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  in  1976.  He  was  employed  with  IHS  for  over  25 
years  and  was  presently  employed  with  Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center.  His 
hobbies  included  running,  bullriding,  horseback  riding,  target  shooting 
and  off  road  four-wheeling. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Daphyne  Thomas  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Myra 
D.  Garro  of  Albuquerque,  Anna  Mae  Dohnson  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Vincent 


Paquin  of  Albuquerque,  Benny  Roanhorse  of  Manuelito  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Roanhorse,  Dr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Daniel  Roanhorse,  Sr 
; mother,  Annie  Roanhorse;  grandfather,  Tsosie  Blackgoat;  grandmother, 
Agnes  Gatewood;  grandparents,  Eleanor  Roanhorse  and  William  Roanhorse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Watson  Billie,  Emery  Billy,  Marques  Dohnson,  Orlando 
Dohnson,  Tyrone  Thomas  and  Dason  Thompson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Grace  Touchine  Roanhorse 

GAMERCO  - Funeral  services  for  Grace  S.  Touchine-Roanhorse,  52,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  30  at  the  Gallup  Christian  Center-The  Door. 
Pastor  Tom  Payne  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial 
Park. 

Roanhorse  died  April  23  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  18,  1952  in  Gallup 
into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Roanhorse  was  a 1973  graduate  of  Gallup  High  School  and  attended  UNM- 
Gallup.  She  aquired  her  silversmith  trade  from  the  late  Bill  Touchine.  She 
was  employed  with  Navajo  Shopping  Center,  Rainbird  and  Thunderbird  Dewelry 
and  would  continue  to  do  silversmith  work  also.  She  enjoyed  making  jewelry 
pottery,  being  outdoors,  sewing,  traveling,  ranching,  and  tending  to  her 
animals . 

Survivors  include  her  mothers,  Adeline  Livingston  of  Gallup,  Alice  Sam 
of  Churchrock;  daughters,  Dennifer  Touchine  of  Tucson,  Mona  Touchine  of 
Gamerco;  sons,  Don  Touchine  of  Portland,  Ore.,  Nate  Touchine  of  Gamerco; 
sisters,  Martha  Ashley  of  Ramah,  Mary  Dames  of  Churchrock,  Sharon  Dohnson, 
Dorothy  Sam,  Priscilla  Sam  all  of  Albuquerque,  Sarah  Livingston  of 
Churchrock,  Mattie  Tso  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Henry  Sam  of  Churchrock, 
Deffery  Sam  of  Red  Rock,  Tommy  B.  Sam  of  Churchrock;  stepbrother.  Tommy  B. 
Sam  of  Churchrock, and  2 grandchildren. 

Roanhorse  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Willie  Sam;  brothers,  D.B 
Sam,  Dames  Sam;  grandparents,  Pete  Livingston  and  Tully  Livingston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Clint  Begay,  Leslie  Begay,  Clavin  Dames,  Deffery  Sam 
Don  Touchine  and  Wendell  Tso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leigh  Hubbard  Sr. 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Leigh  Paul  Hubbard,  Sr.,  88,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  30  at  the  Fort  Defiance  Presbyterian  Church. 
A viewing  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services.  Roger  C.  Davis  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Veterans  Cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  held  today,  April  29  from  4 to  7 p.m.  at  Silver  Creek 
Mortuary . 

Hubbard  Sr.  died  April  25  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Nov.  11,  1916  in 
Luepp  into  the  Tohono  O'dam  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Hubbard  Sr.  attended  the  Ganado  Mission  and  the  University  of  Arizona. 

He  worked  for  the  BIA,  PHS,  and  the  Navajo  Forest  Products  Industries. 
Hubbard  Sr.  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Lions  Club  and  Navajo 
Nation  Tribe.  He  was  a Veteran  of  WWII,  serving  in  the  Navy. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Leigh  P.  Hubbard,  Dr  of  Tucson,  Emery 
Hubbard,  Sr,  Franklin  Hubbard,  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  William  Lloyd 
Hubbard  of  Window  Rock;  daughter,  Leah  Nephi,  of  Window  Rock;  brother, 
Arthur  Hubbard  Sr.,  of  Ganado;  sister,  Katherine  Quimayousie  of  Gamerco, 

14  grandchildren  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

Hubbard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Denkins  Hubbard;  son, 
Benjamin  Hubbard  Sr.'  parents,  David  Hubbard,  Sr.,  and  Annie  Dos  Hubbard. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arthur  Hubbard,  Dr.,  Emery  Hubbard  Dr.,  Michael 
Nephi,  Benjamin  Hubbard  Dr.,  Calvin  Quimayousie,  Dohn  Beck  and  Patrick 
Cook. 

Dustin  Dames,  Dr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  Mass  for  Dustin  L.  Dames,  Dr.,  47,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  30  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort 
Defiance.  Fr.  Gilbert  Scheinder  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Fort  Defiance  community  cemetery. 


A rosary  will  be  recited  this  evening,  April  29  at  7 p.m.  at  Tse  Bonito 
Mortuary. 

lames.  Dr.  died  April  25  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Ian.  8,  1958  in 
Phoenix  into  the  Pumpkin  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

lames,  Ir.  attended  Ganado,  Fort  Defiance  elementary  schools.  Window 
Rock  High  School  and  the  Phoenix  Institute  of  Technology.  He  worked  for 
numerous  companies  including,  Sperry  Inc.  in  Albuquerque,  Motorola  Inc.  in 
Phoenix,  and  NTUA  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  a jack-of -all-trades  and 
enjoyed  football,  wrestling,  baseball,  and  rifle  shooting. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Michael  lames  of  Denver;  daughter,  Elizabeth 
lames  of  Riverside,  Calif.;  brothers,  lonathan  lames  of  Farmington,  lohn 
lames  of  Fort  Defiance,  Virgil  lames  of  Phoenix,  Edward  lames,  Ronald 
lames,  both  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Angelina  lames  of  Second  Mesa  and 
Tina  Dick  of  Fort  defiance. 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  lustin  L.  lames,  Sr.  and 
mother,  Ernestine  lames. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  lames,  Fred  Dick,  Sr.,  Ronald  lames,  Timothy 
Hardy,  Edward  lames  and  Willie  Holtsoi. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Dominies  Hall  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Hosteen  Todachine 

DENNEHOTSO  - Services  for  Hosteen  Todachine,  95,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  April  29  at  Dennehotso  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Brother  Robert  Tom 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Dennehotso  Community  Cemetery. 

Todachine  died  April  25  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  luly  19,  1909  in 
Dennehotso,  Ariz.,  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater 
People  Clan.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Dennehotso  and  was  a school 
board  member  and  CAC  official.  He  worked  as  a uranium  miner  in  Oljato  and 
Cain  Valley,  Utah  in  the  1940s.  He  was  a rancher  and  farmer  and  enjoyed 
participating  in  traditional  ceremonies. 

Suvivors  include  his  daughters,  Mary  Lou  Dohnson,  Rose  Todachine  and 
Antoinette  Smith,  all  of  Dennehotso,  DoAnna  Attakai  of  Many  Farms,  Lena  T. 
McKerry  of  Chinle,  Armida  Lewis  of  Seba  Dalkai,  Ariz.;  sons,  David  Wilson, 
Tom  Todachine,  Herbert  Todachine,  all  of  Dennehotso,  Dan  Todachine  of 
Mariano  Lake,  N.M.,  Larry  Todachine  of  Blue  Gap,  Ariz.,  Darold  Todachine 
of  Phoenix;  brother  Roy  Todachine;  sister,  Betty  Lou  Smith,  both  of 
Dennehotso,  45  grandchildren,  37  great-grandchildren  amd  21  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

Todachine  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Dean  B.  Todachine  and  one 
son.  Tommy  Todachine. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  relatives. 

April  30,  2005 
Marie  Lowman 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD  - Services  for  Marian  Chee  Lowman,  72,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  May  2 at  the  Lower  Greasewood  Mennonite  Church. 

Lowman  died  April  28  in  Lower  Greasewood.  She  was  born  May  22,  1932  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Lowman  attended  Phoenix  Indian  School.  She  worked  in  Phoenix  and  also 
lived  in  California.  She  enjoyed  being  with  her  family. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Darlene  Lowman  and  Carol  Lowman;  sons, 
Richard  Lowman,  Leroy  Lowman,  Harry  Lowman  Dr.,  and  Lance  Lowman,  all  of 
Calif.,  Bruce  Lowman,  Alex  Lowman  and  Kyle  and  Lyle  Whitney,  all  of  Lower 
Greasewood;  brother  Kenneth  Chee  of  Nazlini,  Ariz. 

Lowman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Harry  Lowman,  Sr.;  son, 
Harold  Lowman;  parents,  Ben  Chee  and  Dollie  Chee  and  one  sister,  Agnes 
Whitney. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bruce  Lowman,  Alex  Lowman,  Lance  Lowman,  Leroy 
Lowman,  Harry  Lowman  Dr.  and  Richard  Lowman. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Lower  Greasewood 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


May  2,  2005 


Arviso  Coho 

PINEHILL  - Funeral  services  for  Arviso  Coho,  47,  are  pending  and  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Coho  died  April  30  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  1,  1957  in  Zuni  into  the 
Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  29,  2005 

Harold  lohn 

Harold  Ben  Dohn,  31,  of  Hidden  Springs  died  April  24,  2005,  in  Tuba  City. 
He  was  born  March  29,  1974,  to  Ben  and  Mae  lohn.  He  was  born  into  Natoh 
dine  I tachiinii  (Redstreak  running  into  water  clan)  and  born  for  Kiyaa 
anii  (Towering  house  clan).  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Rock  Gap  People 
and  paternal  were  Manygoats  clan. 

He  graduated  from  Tuba  City  High  School  in  1993.  His  hobbies  included 
fishing,  golfing,  basketball,  baseball,  softball,  volleyball,  target 
practice,  welding  and  hunting.  He  was  an  avid  spectator  of  baseball, 
boxing,  football  and  wrestling.  Mr.  Dohn  was  employed  by  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  of  the  San  Duan  Southern  Piute  Tribe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  Ben  lohn;  brothers  Lewis,  Leroy  and  Darryl; 
sisters  Rachel,  Sally  Begay,  Sarah  Tisi,  Sadie  Tisi,  Sharon  Blackhat  and 
Sherry  Lehi;  girlfriend  Melissa  Collins;  and  children  Mandolyn  Collins  and 
Makayla  Tallman. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Mae  Homer  lohn;  sisters  Lillie 
lohn,  Etta  lohn  and  Angela  lohn;  a niece  and  his  grandparents . 

Funeral  services  will  be  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  (MST)  at  his  father's 
residence  at  Hidden  Springs.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tachiini  Family  Burial 
Ground  in  Rose  Springs. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

May  2,  2005 

Celeste  Betty  Poowegup 

FORT  HALL  - Celeste  Betty  Poowegup,  18,  of  Fort  Hall,  died  Saturday, 

April  30,  2005,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a automobile  accident. 

Arrangements  are  pending  under  the  direction  of  the  Hawker  Funeral  Home 
and  will  be  announced. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Pocatella  Idaho  State  lournal. 

April  21,  2005 
Shirley  Ann  Twitchell 

BLACKFOOT  - Shirley  A Twitchell,  65,  passed  away  Monday  April  18,  2005. 
She  was  born  Dune  1,  1939  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors, 
fishing,  hunting  and  gardening. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  William  Dean  and  her  children  Doug 
(Robin)  Faulkner  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  Dan  (Ida)  Faulkner,  Ft  Eustis, 

Virginia;  Michael  Faulkner,  Pocatello  Idaho;  Perry  Sittre,  Boise,  Idaho; 
Dawn  Sittre,  Blackfoot  Idaho;  Shauna  Sittre,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  along  with 
18  grandchildren  and  17  great  grandchildren.  She  is  also  survived  by  seven 
sisters  Maxine  Faulkner;  Donna  Faulkner;  Helen  Sanchez;  Clarice  (Ricardo) 
Lopez;  Peggy  Abacca;  Cheri  (Basilio)  Leyvas  all  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  Kay 
(Larry)  Polland  of  North  Bend  Washington;  two  brothers.  Perry  L.  (Vernita) 
Faulkner  and  Bruce  (Annie)  Faulkner  of  Ft  Hall,  Idaho.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  parents  and  a brother. 

Traditional  services  are  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  April  22,  2005  at  the 


Twitchell  residence.  Mass  services  will  follow  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic 
church  at  3 p.m.  Interment  will  be  at  4:15  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission 
Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Viewing  was  at  the  Twitchell  residence  from  Wednesday  at  1 p.m.  until 
time  of  the  mass  service  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  April  22,  2005. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

April  27,  2005 

3oe  H.  Pierre 

PIERRE,  3oe  H.,  (Age  79)  - passed  away  in  peace  and  went  to  be  with  the 
Creator  on  Saturday,  April  23,  2005  in  Spokane,  Washington.  He  was  born 
May  25,  1925  in  Miles,  WA.  3oe  was  a full  blood  Spokane  Tribal  Member  and 
lived  at  Westend  on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  24  years,  Betty  Pierre,  at  the  home;  two 
sisters  and  a brother-in-law,  luanita  and  Ricardo  Ramirez,  Spokane, 

Lorretta  Moses,  Coulee  Dam,  WA;  a brother,  lames  Sorimpt,  Wilbur,  WA. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Agnes  Pierre  Sorimpt;  father, 

Tom  LaFleur;  and  grandparents,  Pierre  and  Elizabeth  Sockemtickum. 

loe  was  a lifetime  member  of  VFW  Post  10711,  Wellpinit,  WA.  He 
faithfully  attended  all  meetings,  loe  proudly  served  his  country  during 
WWII  in  the  Army  1st  Cavalry  Division  from  1943  to  1946.  His  tour  of  duty 
was  in  New  Guinea,  The  Philippines  and  lapan.  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Service  Arrowhead,  Victory  Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Service  Medal,  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  and  Philippine  Liberation  Medal  with  two  Bronze  Service 
Stars.  He  returned  home  before  his  21st  birthday.  His  family  was  blessed 
to  have  their  brother,  uncle  and  friend  for  79  years.  Uncle  loe  was 
special  to  all  his  nieces,  nephews,  friends  and  whoever  "adopted"  him. 

Most  of  all,  he  was  very  proud  of  his  niece,  Robin  Snodgrass  Kennedy,  who 
made  the  Navy  her  career  of  20  years,  loe  retired  from  logging  after  33 
years  and  then  worked  several  years  as  a shuttle  driver  and  security  guard 
for  Two  Rivers  Casino. 

loe's  family  gives  special  thanks  to  Dr.  Corey  and  Dr.  Whipple  of  the 
Indian  Health  Clinic  for  helping  him  to  receive  medical  treatment  at  the 
VA  Hospital,  and  for  the  care  he  received  at  the  VA  Hospice. 

A Wake  service  will  be  Wednesday,  April  27,  2005  at  7:00  P.M.  at  the 
Westend  Community  Center,  Spokane  Indian  Reservation.  Funeral  Mass  will 
be  celebrated  Thursday,  April  28,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Catholic  Church  (The  Rock  Church),  Westend  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation,  followed  by  interment  at  the  Little  Rock  Church  Cemetery. 

BALL  & DODD  FUNERAL  HOME,  5100  W.  WELLESLEY,  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

- Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

April  27,  2005 

Marie  Renee  Armajo 

ETHETE  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Ethete  resident  Marie  Renee  Armajo, 
29,  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  today,  April  27,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in 
Ethete.  Burial  will  be  in  Friday  Cemetery. 

She  died  April  23,  2005. 

Born  Sept.  7,  1975,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Arlene  Santillanes  and  Frank 
Armajo;  attended  Wyoming  Indian  schools;  and  graduated  as  valedictorian 
from  Wyoming  Indian  High  School  in  Ethete  in  May  1993.  She  was  a member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society. 

She  earned  an  associate  of  arts  degree  from  Central  Wyoming  College  in 
Riverton  in  1996  and  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  sociology  from  the 
University  of  Wyoming  in  1998.  While  attending  UW,  she  was  a member  of 
Golden  Key  NHS. 

Because  her  heart  was  always  with  her  family  and  the  Arapaho  people,  she 
returned  home  to  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  She  worked  for  the 
Northern  Arapaho  Nation's  Department  of  Social  Services  for  seven  years; 
as  a TANF  economic  assistance  specialist;  and,  recently,  as  the  TANF 


administrator. 

A fancy  dancer,  she  participated  in  may  powwows  with  her  father,  brother 
and  sister.  She  loved  being  with  her  four  nephews  as  much  as  possible  and 
they  always  made  her  laugh. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Arlene  Santillanes,  and  stepfather,  Bennie 
LeBeau;  companion,  Shawn  Ferris;  godparents,  John  and  Mary  Lou  Oldman; 
eight  sisters,  Alicia  Armajo,  Rainey  Ridgley,  Felicia  Brown,  Mandy  Moon, 
Michelle  McGill,  Keva  Youngbear,  Dara  Xiavong  and  Lorida  Armajo;  15 
brothers,  Martin  Armajo,  Baudelio  Gutierrez,  Lee  Spoonhunter,  Ilonas  Moon, 
Eugene  and  D.P.  Magnan,  Neal  Friday,  Marshall  Friday  Dr.,  D.D.  Armajo,  Mac 
Youngbear,  Fliram  V.  and  Dames  D.  Armajo,  DR  McCabe,  Sonny  Shoyo  and  George 
Shongutsie;  11  uncles;  and  23  aunts. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  paternal  grandparents,  Fliram 
and  Marybelle  Armajo;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Doseph  Santillanes  and 
Winifred  Armour. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Flome  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Edward  Bates  Young  Dr. 

RIVERTON  - Memorial  services  were  held  for  Edward  Bates  Young  Dr.,  58, 
at  the  Davis  Funeral  Flome  in  Riverton  on  April  21. 

Cremation  has  taken  place. 

Fie  died  Saturday,  April  16,  2005,  in  Sheridan. 

Born  Dec.  24,  1946,  to  Edward  Bates  Young  Sr.  and  Edith  (Stoll)  Young  in 
Casper,  the  family  lived  in  Crowheart  during  his  youth,  where  he  developed 
his  lifelong  appreciation  for  horseback  riding,  hunting,  fishing  and  the 
outdoors . 

The  family  later  moved  to  Riverton  and  he  was  a 1965  graduate  of 
Riverton  Fligh  School  where  he  was  a standout  athlete  and  starred  for  the 
Wolverine  football,  basketball  and  track  teams.  A powerful  running  back, 
he  led  the  Wolverines  in  touchdowns  in  his  senior  season,  highlighted  by  a 
three-touchdown  performance  against  Thermopolis. 

Fie  was  a Vietnam  combat  veteran,  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  from  August 
1969  to  April  1971. 

Fie  was  the  owner  of  EFIOP,  a contract  painting  business  in  Cody.  Fie  also 
had  lived  in  Dackson,  Flawaii,  and  Sheridan. 

Fie  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe,  and  always 
spoke  with  pride  about  his  tribal  affiliation  and  his  rural  Wyoming  roots. 

Fie  married  high  school  sweetheart,  Karen  Rose  "K.R."  Sims.  The  couple 
later  divorced.  They  had  one  child  Edward  Bates  Young  III. 

In  1985,  he  married  Ann  Toyofuku  of  Flonolulu. 

Fie  was  a lover  of  cats,  horses,  and  especially  his  Labrador  retriever 
dogs;  and  he  was  an  auto  aficionado.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  Elks  Club. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  son  Bay  and  his  wife  of  Golden,  Colo.;  two 
grandchildren;  his  mother  of  Riverton;  sister  Tanis  Young-Manning  and  her 
husband  of  Riverton;  and  two  nieces. 

April  29,  2005 

Malinda  Lou  (Tidzump)  Bell 

FORT  WASFIAKIE  - Memorial  services  for  Fort  Washakie  resident  Malinda  Lou 
(Tidzump)  Bell,  55,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  30,  at 
Wind  River  Indian  Baptist  Church  by  Pastor  Ken  Palmer.  Dinner  then  will  be 
served . 

Cremation  will  have  taken  place  and  interment  will  follow  in  Sacajawea 
Cemetery. 

She  died  April  27,  2005,  after  a short  illness. 

Born  Dan.  27,  1950,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dohn  and  Annie 
(Shoyo)  Tidzump;  attended  Lander  schools;  and,  later,  worked  in  South 
Dakota  for  Wycliff  Bibles,  translating  English  Bibles  into  the  Shoshone 
language . 

She  returned  to  Fort  Washakie  to  care  for  her  mother,  who  suffered  from 
diabetes;  and  received  training  in  dialysis  to  help  other  friends  and 
family  members.  Then,  she  was  a Shoshone  language  teacher  at  Fort  Washakie 
Early  Flead  Start. 

Fler  interests  included  talking  to  people,  playing  hand  games,  traveling. 


and  gambling.  She  always  was  ready  with  a funny  story  or  joke. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Richard  Tidzump  of  Fort  Washakie;  sister, 
Barbara  Armour  of  Kinnear;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  extended 
family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a brother.  Gene  Tidzump;  a 
sister,  Marian  Tillman;  a grandson;  and  two  nephews. 

April  30,  2005 

Malinda  Lou  (Tidzump)  Bell 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Memorial  services  for  Fort  Washakie  resident  Malinda  Lou 
(Tidzump)  Bell,  55,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  30,  at 
Wind  River  Indian  Baptist  Church  by  Pastor  Ken  Palmer.  Dinner  then  will  be 
served . 

Cremation  will  have  taken  place  and  interment  will  follow  in  Sacajawea 
Cemetery. 

She  died  April  27,  2005,  after  a short  illness. 

Born  Han.  27,  1950,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Annie 
(Shoyo)  Tidzump;  attended  Lander  schools;  and,  later,  worked  in  South 
Dakota  for  Wycliff  Bibles,  translating  English  Bibles  into  the  Shoshone 
language . 

She  returned  to  Fort  Washakie  to  care  for  her  mother,  who  suffered  from 
diabetes;  and  received  training  in  dialysis  to  help  other  friends  and 
family  members.  Then,  she  was  a Shoshone  language  teacher  at  Fort  Washakie 
Early  Head  Start. 

Her  interests  included  talking  to  people,  playing  hand  games,  traveling, 
and  gambling.  She  always  was  ready  with  a funny  story  or  joke. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Richard  Tidzump  of  Fort  Washakie;  sister, 
Barbara  Armour  of  Kinnear;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  extended 
family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a brother.  Gene  Tidzump;  a 
sister,  Marian  Tillman;  a grandson;  and  two  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

April  27,  2005 

Josephine  Brien 

LODGE  GRASS  - Josephine  Brien,  76,  of  Lodge  Grass,  died  April  24,  2005. 
She  was  born  Sept.  6,  1928,  to  Thomas  and  Philomine  (Carpenter)  La  Forge 
in  Crow  Agency.  She  is  a member  of  the  "Ties  the  Bundle  Clan"  and  child  of 
the  "Greasy  Mouth  Clan."  She  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  Mitch  Bouyer, 
Crow  Scout. 

She  attended  Wyola  schools.  Crow  Agency  schools  and  school  in  Pierre,  S. 
D.  She  was  employed  at  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts,  Crow  Head  Start,  and  for  the 
Crow  Tribe  Senior  Citizens. 

She  enjoyed  arts  and  crafts  and  making  jewelry. 

Her  parents;  daughter,  Gwenda  Lee  Whiteman;  son,  Myron  Jefferson; 
grandson,  Clayton  Big  Hair;  brothers,  James  La  Forge,  Gilbert  La  Forge  Sr., 
Mitchell  La  Forge,  Frank  La  Forge;  and  her  sisters,  Viola  La  Forge 
American  Horse,  Louella  Jefferson,  Agnes  Stewart,  Mildred  Buffalo,  Fray  La 
Forge  and  Elizabeth,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Josephine  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harold  Brien  of  Lodge  Grass;  her 
sons,  Harold  Jess  Brien  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Troy  (Carmen)  La  Forge  of 
Lodge  Grass;  daughters,  Darwina  Brien,  Jodie  Brien,  both  of  Lodge  Grass, 
Michaelynn  Hawk  of  Butte  and  Charlotte  Jefferson  of  Hardin;  and  her 
sisters,  Mary  Louise  La  Forge,  Alice  Mae  La  Forge,  Angela  Red  Wolf  and  Joy 
Matt;  her  adopted  children,  Clifford  and  Kathryn  Sweet  Grass,  Harry  and 
Darlene  Wallace,  David  Yarlott  Jr.,  Anita  La  Ranee,  Penny  Stray  Calf, 

George  Begay,  Linda  Blaine,  Ada  Bends,  Leonard  and  Regina  Bends,  Teatta 
Old  Bear,  Sonny  and  Melissa  Falls  Down;  all  of  her  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, nephews  and  nieces;  also  her  extended  families,  the 
Carpenters,  Jeffersons,  Hunts  the  Arrows,  La  Forges  and  Canadian  families. 
Please  forgive  us  if  we  have  omitted  anyone  during  our  loss. 


Visitation  will  be  Wednesday,  April  27,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  at  Dahl 
Funeral  Chapel  of  Hardin,  524  N.  Cheyenne.  Funeral  service  will  be  held 
Thursday,  April  28,  at  1 p.m.,  at  the  Lady  of  Loretto  Gymnasium  in  Lodge 
Grass.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery. 

Marty  Stadel 

EAGLE  BUTTE,  S.D.  - Funeral  services  for  Marty  Stadel,  41,  formerly  of 
Columbus,  Mont.,  were  held  Wednesday,  April  20,  at  10  a.m.,  MT,  at  All 
Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  was  at  the  Mossman  Cemetery. 
Mr.  Stadel  passed  away  on  April  15,  2005,  in  Pierre. 

Marty  Scott  Stadel  was  born  on  April  4,  1964,  to  Darlene  Claymore  and 
Sammy  Annis  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.  Marty  graduated  from  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte 
in  1983.  He  earned  an  Associate's  degree  in  accounting  from  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University. 

Marty  is  survived  by  what  he  called  "the  best  part  of  me,"  son  Iordan 
Lee  of  Eagle  Butte,  son  Seth,  daughters  Shelby,  Sheyenne  and  Scout  and 
their  mother,  Den  of  Pierre.  He  also  leaves  behind  his  mother,  Darlene 
(Tom)  Hegg  and  stepfather  Alvin  Stadel;  brothers  Shawn  (Steph)  of  Harlem, 
Mont.,  Clinton  (Heidi)  of  Columbus,  Kyle  (Amy),  stationed  in  Germany, 
Jason,  stationed  in  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas;  his  dad,  Sammy  Annis;  brothers  Blue 
and  Kory;  Grandma  Syble  of  Marksville,  S.D.;  all  of  his  aunts  and  uncles 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Marty  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother  Shawn  LeRoy,  Uncle  J.D.,  Aunt 
Donna,  cousin  Donna  Rae,  Grandpa  Leonard,  Grandpa  Fat,  Grandma  Bert  and 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Lawrence. 

April  29,  2005 

George  S.  McClammy 

Nov.  25,  1926  - April  26,  2005 

POPLAR  - George  Sidney  McClammy,  of  Poplar,  died  April  26,  2005,  at  the 
age  of  78,  of  natural  causes. 

George  was  born  in  Poplar  on  Nov.  25,  1926,  to  William  and  Phillippena 
(Knapp)  McClammy.  He  was  a member  of  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Tribes . 

What  a life  George  led!  Born  the  youngest  son  of  eight  children,  he 
spent  his  younger  years  "hanging  around"  his  big  brothers  and  of  course 
keeping  "sis"  (Dulcie)  in  tow.  Other  than  time  spent  sowing  his  oats 
across  the  country,  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Poplar.  He  helped  his 
father  and  brothers  raise  horses  and  cattle,  attended  school  in  Poplar  and 
worked  as  a dispatcher  and  guard  for  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Law  Enforcement. 
Dad  was  an  avid  rodeo  fan. 

Dad  was  known  by  many  people  and  by  many  names.  Gorgeous  George  by  the 
women  (boy,  did  he  like  that)  and  T-Bone  by  others;  one  story  about  how  he 
got  the  nickname  T-Bone  was  that  Shunks  Buckles  gave  it  to  him  because  he 
was  so  boney  but  could  put  down  a T-bone  steak  with  the  best  of  them. 
Another  story  was  that  when  he  was  a young  guy,  he  would  drive  a group  of 
old-timers  to  the  Bucking  Horse  Sale  and  when  he  got  there  he  would  get  a 
free  ticket,  all  he  could  drink  and  a T-bone  steak  (Montana  raised  of 
course) . 

Dad  was  a Veteran  of  the  United  States  Army  and  served  his  country  from 
1945  to  1947.  He  was  a member  of  The  American  Legion  for  56  years. 

Now  for  what  Dad  was  best  known,  for  the  last  55  years  he  bartended  in 
nearly  every  bar  between  Brockton  and  Wolf  Point  (retiring  only  a few 
weeks  ago).  These  bars  include  the  Log  Cabin  with  his  old  friend  Cliff 
Knudson,  the  American  Legion  Club,  Brown  Derby,  Korner,  Baracker's, 
Donny's,  Depot  and  Buckhorn  in  Poplar,  the  VFW  and  Dad's  Bar  in  Wolf  Point 
Hey  John's  in  Brockton,  and  of  course  he  would  travel  to  Miles  City  during 
the  Bucking  Horse  Sale  and  tend  at  the  Bison  Bar.  Being  a bartender  may 
not  be  a dream  job,  but  this  old  guy  loved  it  and  was  considered  "the  best 
."  He'll  be  mixing  drinks  in  Heaven  for  all  you  regulars  out  there  and 
waiting  to  lend  an  ear. 

George  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  William  McClammy  and  mother 
Phillippena  (Knapp)  McClammy;  brothers  Daniel  and  William  (Tolley) 
McClammy;  sisters  Mary  McClammy  and  Kate  (McClammy)  Nordwick;  daughter 


Anne  Catherine  McClammy;  and  special  nephew  Ray  Nordwick;  and  cousin  Ben 
McClammy;  and  adopted  sister  Tote  Hughes. 

George  is  survived  by  his  brothers,  Willis  McClammy  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
lames  and  lohn  Q.  McClammy  of  Poplar;  and  sister  Dulcie  Wolf  of  Stone  Lake, 
Wis.;  children  Faith  (Dun)  O'Connor,  Willis  (Paula)  McClammy,  Haven 
(Frank)  Gourneau,  Patrick  McClammy  and  Robert  McClammy  of  Poplar,  George  0. 
(Nadine)  McClammy  and  Gaynell  McClammy  of  Wolf  Point,  Velvet  (Beau) 
Schneider  of  Lawrence,  Kan.;  and  adopted  son  William  Falls  Down  of  Crow 
Agency;  27  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Monday,  May  2,  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Clayton  Stevenson 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf  Point.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  May 
3,  at  10  a.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church  with  Rev.  Fr.  Michael 
Schneider  officiating.  Interment  will  be  held  in  the  Poplar  City  Memorial. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www. 
stevensonandsons.com.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted 
with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

April  27,  2005 

Fernandel  Kelly  Omeasoo  Dr. 

Fernandel  Kelly  Omeasoo  Dr.,  17,  a senior  at  Erminskin  Dr.  - Sr.  High 
School  and  Browning  High  School,  died  Friday,  April  22,  2005  at  Northern 
Rockies  Medical  Center  in  Cut  Bank. 

His  wake  was  held  at  the  Glacier  Housing  Community  Center,  and  rosary 
was  recited  Wednesday,  April  27,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning. 
Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Thursday,  April  28,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning  with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery  at  Two 
Medicine.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
http : / /www . whittedf unera lchapel . com . 

Fernandel  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Dohnell  Renee  (Grant)  Omeasoo  and 
Fernandel  Omeasoo  Sr.  of  Hobbema,  Alberta,  and  his  brother,  Larance  Lee 
Omeasoo.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  maternal  grandmother.  Fay  A.  Hale 
Grant,  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ferdinand  Omeasoo  and  Maybelle 
Kicking  Woman  Omeasoo  of  Hobbema,  Alberta.  Fernandel  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  grandfather,  Robert  R.  Grant,  and  grandmother,  Violet  Cobell; 
great-grandparents  George  and  Molly  Kicking  Woman  of  Browning;  and  Simon 
and  Helen  Omeasoo  of  Hobbema,  Alberta. 

Fernandel  attended  school  at  Erminskin  Dr.  - Sr.  High  School  in  Hobbema, 
Alta.;  Browning  Middle  School;  and  Browning  High  School  respectively  until 
the  eleventh  grade  when  he  returned  to  Hobbema  for  his  senior  year.  While 
attending  BHS  he  was  a member  of  the  DV  basketball  team  for  the  2003-04 
school  year. 

He  is  remembered  for  both  his  academic  and  athletic  achievements,  such 
as  his  BHS  letter  for  basketball.  While  at  the  Ermineskin  School  District, 
Fernandel  was  named  all-star  for  the  Senior  High  Boys  Basketball 
Invitational  for  a high  degree  of  skill  within  the  spirit  of  good 
sportsmanship,  and  as  part  of  the  all-star  team;  the  Male  Athlete  of  the 
Year  plaque  for  2000-01;  NBS/WNBA  Sportsmanship  Award;  the  prodigious 
Academic  Accomplishment  Award  from  Ermineskin;  several  outstanding 
sportsmanship  awards,  blue  ribbons  and  medals  for  his  exceptional  running 
ability. 

Mostly  he  will  be  remembered  as  a loving  son,  brother,  grandson,  nephew 
and  cousin  because  he  took  time  to  show  his  affection,  the  hard  work  he 
did  for  others,  and  his  dedication  to  always  do  his  best  in  any  endeavor 
he  chose. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 


April  28,  2005 


Regina  'Gina'  Kay  Barnaby  Alexander 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Regina  "Gina"  Kay  Barnaby  Alexander,  41,  went  to  join  the 
ancestors  on  Tuesday  in  Arlee. 

Gina  was  born  on  Duly  19,  1963  to  Tom  and  Sophie  Barnaby.  She  was  the 
seventh  child  in  a family  of  six  older  sisters,  one  younger  sister  and  one 
younger  brother. 

Regina  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  She  was  raised  in  St.  Ignatius  by  her  parents  Sophie 
and  Tom  Barnaby.  She  attended  primary  school  at  the  Villa  Ursula  Catholic 
School . 

She  married  Tony  Barnaby  in  1984  and  later  divorced.  She  married  Bill 
Weber  in  1999  and  later  divorced.  Gina  married  the  love  of  her  life  Porky 
Alexander  in  2000. 

Regina  loved  to  pick  mushrooms,  pine  cones,  huckleberries;  bead;  and  put 
puzzles  together.  Visiting  her  friends  and  relatives,  especially  her  ya- 
-yas.  She  loved  kids;  she  loved  everyone.  She  was  a happy  go  lucky  person. 
She  couldn't  overcome  the  loss  of  Porky. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sisters  Janine  (Mike  Assiniboine) , Doe  and  Rhea 
Barnaby  of  St.  Ignatius,  Kathleen  (John  Hammer),  Barbara  and  Buck  Hammer, 
Debbie  and  Darrell  Adams,  Lydia  and  Ray  Fisher,  all  of  Ronan,  and  Yvonne 
Barnaby  of  Stevensville. 

She  was  a special  ya-ya  to  Trelan  and  Doe  Doe.  She  never  had  any 
children  of  her  own,  so  she  loved  and  cared  for  all  her  nieces,  nephews 
and  their  children  as  if  they  were  her  own. 

Mass  was  celebrated  April  23  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission. 

Burial  was  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

April  26,  2005 

Fernandel  Kelly  Omeasoo 

BROWNING  - Fernandel  Kelly  Omeasoo  Jr.,  17,  a senior  at  Erminskin 
Junior-Senior  High  School  in  Hobbema,  Alberta,  Canada  and  Browning  High 
School,  was  stabbed  to  death  Friday  in  Cut  Bank. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Rosary  is 
7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p. 
m.  Thursday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery  in 
Two  Medicine.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www. 
whittedfuneralchapel . com . 

Fernandel  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Johnell  Renee  (Grant)  Omeasoo  and 
Fernandel  Omeasoo,  Sr  of  Hobbema,  Alberta,  Canada  and  his  brother,  Larance 
Lee  Omeasoo.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  maternal  grandmother.  Fay  A Hale 
Grant  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ferdinand  Omeasoo  and  Maybelle 
Kicking  Woman  Omeasoo  of  Hobbema,  Alberta. 

Fernandel  attended  school  at  Ermineskin  Junior-Senior  High  School  in 
Hobbema,  Alberta,  Browning  Junior  High  School  and  Browning  High  School 
respectively  until  the  11th  grade  when  he  returned  to  Hobbema  for  his 
senior  year.  While  attending  BHS  he  was  a member  of  the  junior  varsity 
basketball  team  for  the  2003-04  school  year. 

He  is  remembered  for  both  his  academic  and  athletic  achievements  such  as 
his  BHS  letter  for  basketball.  While  at  the  Ermineskin  School  District, 
Fernandel  was  awarded  "All  Star"  for  the  Senior  High  Boys  Basketball 
Invitational  for  a high  degree  of  skill  within  the  spirit  of  good 
sportsmanship"  and  as  part  of  the  All-Star  team,  the  Male  Athlete  of  the 
Year  Plaque  for  2000-01,  NBS/WNBA  Sportsmanship  Award,  the  prodigious 
Academic  Accomplishment  Award  from  Ermineskin  Trust  Award,  several 
Outstanding  Sportsmanship  awards,  blue  ribbons  and  medals  for  his 
exceptional  running  ability. 

Mostly  he  will  be  remembered  as  a loving  son,  brother,  grandson,  nephew, 
and  cousin  because  he  took  time  to  show  his  affection,  the  hard  work  he 


did  for  others,  and  his  dedication  to  always  do  his  best  in  any  endeavor 
he  chose. 

Fernandel  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather  Robert  R.  Grant  and 
grandmother  Violet  Cobell,  great-grandparents  George  and  Mollie  Kicking 
Woman  of  Browning  and  Simon  and  Helen  Omeasoo  of  Hobbema,  Alberta. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  27,  2005 

Andrew  Stickwan,  82 
Copper  Center 

Copper  Center  resident  Andrew  Stickwan,  82,  died  April  23,  2005,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  of  pneumonia. 

A visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  in  the  Native  village  of  Kluti,  at 
Kaah  Memorial  Hall,  with  a funeral  service  at  11  a.m.  Saturday.  Kim 
Hinebaugh  will  officiate.  Graveside  services  will  be  at  Dry  Creek  Family 
Plot,  Dry  Creek  Alaska.  Pallbearers  will  be  Roy  Tansy  Sr.,  Derry  Isaac, 
Dohn  Sanford,  Gerald  Stevens,  Palmer  Fleury,  and  Danny  Hicks;  honorary 
pallbearers  are  Steven  Dohn  and  Katie  Dohn. 

Mr.  Stickwan  was  born  on  Oct.  20,  1922,  in  Dry  Creek.  He  worked  for  the 
cannery  in  Seward,  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  he  was  a firefighter  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  He  retired  as  a custodian  from  Ahtna,  Inc., 
where  he  worked  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Stickwan  enjoyed  working  on  vehicles.  He  also  enjoyed  playing 
cribbage,  checkers  and  pinochle.  His  family  says:  "Andrew  was  a very  kind 
and  loving  person.  He  had  a special  place  in  his  heart  for  everyone, 
especially  the  young  children.  He  will  be  missed  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Stickwan  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Frank  Stickwan  and  many  nieces, 
nephews,  grandnieces,  grandnephews,  great-grandnieces,  great-grandnephews, 
great -great -grandnieces,  great -great -grandnephews,  great-great-great- 
grandnieces  and  great-great-great-grandnephews . He  is  preceded  in  death  by 
his  brothers,  Patty  Stickwan  and  Pete  stickwan;  sisters,  Martha  Dackson, 
Nancy  George,  Alice  Craig,  Mary  Dackson  and  Annie  Ewan. 

Family  and  friends  may  leave  memorial  tributes  at  www.mem.com 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes  & Crematory. 

April  29,  2005 

Alan  Pete,  41 
Copper  Center 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Alan  Dames  Pete,  41,  died  April  26,  2005,  at  his  home 
in  Copper  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Native  Village  Kluti-Kaah 
Memorial  Hall.  A service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  the  hall. 

Mr.  Pete  was  born  April  8,  1964,  in  Glennallen  to  Florence  Pete- 
Segerquist  and  Dames  Segerquist.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  young  and  he 
was  raised  by  his  grandparents,  Elizabeth  and  Mentasta  Pete. 

Mr.  Pete  attended  Glennallen  High  School  and  received  his  GED  in  1980. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Native  village  of  Kluti-Kaah,  Copper  River  Basin 
Regional  Housing  Authority,  Copper  River  Native  Association,  Ahtna  Inc. 
and  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co. 

His  family  wrote:  "Alan  loved  his  family  and  enjoyed  watching  his 
nephews'  and  nieces'  school  programs  and  sports.  Alan  loved  the  Lord,  his 
family  and  friends.  He  made  it  important  to  all  of  us  to  check  on  family 
members.  He  made  daily  phone  calls  to  make  sure  we  were  OK.  Alan  always 
remembered  family  members'  and  friends'  birthdays  and  special  events." 

Mr.  Pete  is  survived  by  his  father.  Dames  Segerquist;  sisters  and 
brothers  and  their  spouses,  Doanne  and  Victor  Phillips,  Lucy  Pete  and 
Danny  Hicks,  Brian  Herring,  Robert  Dackson,  and  Anna  and  Todd  Hand;  aunts 
and  uncles  and  their  spouses,  Carl  Pete  and  Linda  Tyone,  Steve  Pete,  Kelly 
Pete,  Alice  and  Larry  Hand,  Marian  Pete,  and  Markle  Pete;  and  many  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Florence  Pete-Segerquist; 
grandparents,  Elizabeth  and  Mentasta  Pete;  uncles,  Doseph,  Paul,  Daniel, 


Howard,  David  and  George  Pete;  aunt,  Sara  Pete;  and  nephew,  Herman  Jackson 
II. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

April  28,  2005 
Charles  Maynard  Mcnab 

MCNAB  - Charles  Maynard  McNab,  born  December  4,  1939,  late  of  the  Gordon 
First  Nation,  was  called  home  by  the  loving  Creator  passing  away  in 
Yorkton,  Sask.,  on  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Edwin  and  Olive  McNab,  two  sisters 
Marlene  (Rags)  McNab  and  Myrtle  (Dolly)  Koski;  sons,  Floyd  (Beaver), 

Richard  and  his  wife  and  his  first  wife  Muriel  second  wife  Irene  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Maynard  leaves  to  mourn  his  passing,  his  companion  Gloria  Kitchemonia 
one  son  Kevin  as  well  as  numerous  grandchildren  and  greatgrandchildren 
also  many  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  28,  2005  commencing  at  4:00  P.M. 
in  the  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  29,  2005  at  2:00  P.M  in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium.  Burial  to 
follow  in  St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

April  29,  2005 
Andrew  Joseph  Gordon 

GORDON  - On  Thursday  April  28,  2005,  Andrew  Joseph  Gordon,  beloved 
husband  and  best  friend  of  Rosabelle  Gordon,  Pasqua  First  Nation  died  at 
the  age  of  94  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall,  Pasqua 
First  Nation  on  Saturday  April  30,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  The  wake  will  be  held 
in  the  Hall  Friday  evening  at  7:00.  Interment  in  Asham  Beach  Cemetery. 

Besides  his  wife,  Andrew  is  survived  by  their  children:  Eileen, 

Andreanna  (Harold),  Chuck;  four  grandchildren : Melanie  (Cory),  Alvin 
(Michelle),  Andrew  and  Danna;  seven  great  grandchildren : Amanda,  Ashley, 
Alix,  Jessika,  Dylan,  Tyra  and  Ginel;  one  brother,  Raymond  (Valerie);  one 
sister,  Edith  (Eddy)  and  his  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Christopher  Dean  Guskjolea  (Stonechild) 

GUSK30LEN  (STONECHILD)  - Christopher  Dean  was  received  by  the  Lord 
suddenly  the  morning  of  April  27,  2005,  leaving  to  mourn  are  his  son, 
Northstar  Stonechild-Peequaquay;  brothers  Nick  (Vivian)  Helliwell,  Beryl 
(Lena),  Joseph,  Richard  (Judy),  Stewart,  Blair,  Billy  (Fran)  and  their 
families,  sisters  Dinah  May  Lavalle,  Lydia,  stepfather  Marvin  Aisaican  and 
Kush,  as  well  as  numerous  aunts  uncles,  cousins  and  relations. 

Christopher  was  predeceased  by  his  brothers  Nathan  Huey  and  Marvin, 
sister  Abigail  and  mother  Irene  Lola  Rivers,  and  grandparents  Thomas  and 
Lola . 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May,  2,  2005  commencing  at  4:00  P.M.  in 
the  Indian  Metis  Christian  Fellowship  Centre,  3131  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina, 
Sask.,  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  2005  at  2:00  P. 
M.  in  the  Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask., 
with  Pastor  Bob  Lydiate,  officiating.  In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  are 
gratefully  received  by  Healing  Hearts  Ministry.  Cremation  has  taken  place 
according  to  the  last  wishes  of  our  beloved,  with  a private  family 
interment  to  follow  at  a later  date. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

April  30,  2005 


Mary  Oakes 


OAKES,  MARY  (EAGLE  FEATHER)  - Passed  away  April  28,2  005  at  the  age  of 
70. 

Mary  was  predeceased  by  mother  (Matchanno)  in  1937,  Father  Abel  Oakes  in 
1970,  son  Oscar  in  1964,  sister  Dosephine  Oakes  in  1995,  brother  Gordon 
Oakes  in  2002. 

Mary  is  survived  by  long  time  partner  Casper  Poorman,  son  Louis  (Noreen) 
Oakes,  brother  Dohn  (Margaret)  Oakes,  sister  Iona  Oakes,  adopted  brother 
Bush  Kaisowatium,  adopted  son  Rick  (Malinda)  White  Cloud,  adopted  sister 
Beatrice  Lafraunberse,  aunt  Margaret  Mosquite,  grandchildren  Owen  Kaye, 
Louise  Oakes  Dr.,  Dawn  Star,  Christopher  Micheal,  Dennifer,  Kayella,  Lewis, 
Dory,  Kylan  Oakes,  numerous  cousins,  nieces,  nephews,  great  grandchildren. 
Wake,  Nekaneet  School  Gym,  Sunday,  May  1,  2005. 

Funeral,  Nekaneet  First  Nation.  Traditional  Funeral,  May  2,  2005. 

May  2,  2005 

Natasha  And  Doshua  Runns 

RUNNS  - On  Tuesday,  April  26,  2005,  Natasha  Lynn  and  Doshua  Runns, 
infant  twins  of  Bradley  Runns  and  Leslie  Anderson,  Carry  the  Kettle  First 
Nation . 

A private  family  graveside  service  will  be  held  in  the  South  Cemetery, 
Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation  with  Rev.  Bernard  Dack  officiating. 

Besides  their  parent's  Bradely  and  Leslie,  Natasha  and  Doshua  are 
survived  by  two  sisters,  Lorissa  and  Allyssa  and  two  brothers.  Brad  Dr. 
and  Braydon  Runns.  Paternal  grandparents,  Fred  and  Lorraine  Runns  and 
maternal  grandparents  Doug  and  Arlene  Anderson,  also  by  their  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Phillips  Wilson 

WILSON  - C.  PHILLIPS,  PEng  (1925-2005)  WILSON  C.  PHILLIPS,  P.Eng.  who 
had  retired  to  live  in  Lumsden  SK  died  in  a Regina  hospital  on  Friday 
night  29  April  2005.  He  was  79.  Wilson  was  a professional  civil  engineer 
and  spent  much  of  a working  lifetime  as  a builder  of  country  elevators  for 
both  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  and  United  Grain  Growers,  in  his  time  two  of 
the  world's  largest  grain  marketing  cooperatives.  He  also  built  two  houses 
for  his  family,  summer  cottages  and  schools  besides  managing  an  oilseed 
plant,  a farm  machinery  agency,  and  directing  construction  programs  for 
the  Saskatchewan  provincial  government,  the  Potash  Corporation  of 
Saskatchewan  and  many  others  including  several  First  Nations.  When  he  had 
time  he  became  a distance  runner,  a game  bird  hunter  and  a fisherman  in 
all  seasons.  He  was  a good  brother,  husband,  father  and  grandfather  as 
well  as  favoured  uncle  to  several  generations  of  an  extended  family.  With 
his  wife  Shirley  he  built  strong  friendships;  every  house  he  built  soon 
became  a home  and  he  and  Shirley  were  well  known  for  their  generous 
hospitality.  Wilson  was  born  in  Regina  on  5 Dune  1925  to  Whitman  and  Mamie 
(Wilson)  Phillips,  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  Regina  in  the  city's  early 
years.  He  was  named  Wilson  Campbell  after  his  mother's  family  and  he  bore 
the  Scottish  connection  with  great  pride.  During  the  Second  World  War  he 
trained  for  the  RCAF  bomber  group  but  the  war  ended  soon  after  he  took  his 
wings  and  he  was  discharged  as  a Pilot  Officer.  He  studied  engineering  at 
University  of  Saskatchewan  and  graduated  in  the  civil  engineering  class  of 
1951.  He  then  married  Shirley  Durie,  a farmer's  daughter  from  Moose  Daw 
and  a fellow  university  student  and  they  had  a family  of  three.  Wilson 
began  summer  vacations  at  Lumsden  Beach  when  he  was  a child  and  after  he 
married  built  cottages  at  that  beach  on  two  separate  occasions  and  greatly 
enjoyed  with  his  family  the  beach  life.  He  was  looking  forward  to  being 
able  to  take  part  in  the  resort's  centennial  celebrations  planned  for  this 
Duly  when  he  was  stricken  with  a pneumonia  which  with  complications 
claimed  his  life  after  a brief  hospitalization. 

He  is  survived  by  Shirley,  two  sons  David  (Rhonda)  of  Lumsden  and  their 
three  sons,  Iain,  Colin  and  Ross:  Scott  (Vickie)  of  Calgary  and  their  two, 
Geoffrey  and  Kerrie;  and  daughter  Laura  (Scott)  McArthur  of  Calgary.  He  is 
also  survived  by  two  brothers,  Robert  (Tanyss)  of  Saskatoon  and  Hugh 


(Doan)  of  Kelowna  BC  and  their  families.  In  addition  survivors  include 
Shirley's  siblings:  George  (Ruth)  Durie  of  Moose  Daw,  Allan  (Dorothy) 

Durie  of  Calgary,  Robert  (Do)  Durie  of  Victoria  and  their  families  as  well 
as  extended  relatives  on  both  sides  of  their  family. 

Shirley's  sister  Doyce  and  her  husband  Meldrum  Blyth  of  Medicine  Hat,  AB 
are  deceased.  A memorial  service  conducted  by  Darrell  Reine  of  Regina 
Beach  United  Church  will  be  held  at  St.  Andrew's  United  Church  in  Lumsden 
on  Saturday,  7 May  at  3 p.m.  with  a reception  to  follow.  The  family 
requests  no  flowers  please  but  suggests  that  anyone  who  wishes  may  make  a 
memorial  donation  to  the  Dr.  Paul  Schwann  Centre  in  Regina. 

Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  of  Regina  are  handling 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Hopi  hakitonmuyaw/waiting  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  gahlvsga/planting  moon 
Valley  Maidu  kon-moko/seeds,  fish,  geese  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Sovereign  News,  NDNAIM,  Sovereign  Nations,  Metis, 

NetRez-L,  News  and  Information  and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"We  are  so  close  to  the  land.  This  is  my  body  when  you  see 
this  mother  earth,  because  I live  by  it.  Without  that  water, 
we  dry  up,  we  die.  Without  food  from  the  animals,  we  die, 
because  we  got  to  live  on  that.  That's  why  I call  that 
spirit,  and  that's  why  we  communicate  with  spirits.  We 
thank  them  every  day  that  we  are  alive." 

Alex  Skead,  Ojibway  elder  from  the  Rat  Portage  Reserve 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


"America  at  large  tends  to  prefer  its  Indians  to  be  quaint,  not 
economically  or  politically  powerful.  The  critical  concern  is  that  if 
there  is  even  the  beginning  of  a turn  against  tribal  sovereignty,  or 
more  to  the  point,  a return  to  terminationist  policy  - whether  it  be 
driven  by  greed,  envy,  racism,  or  any  of  the  above,  combined  with  plain 
hatefulness  - it  could  be  a cause  for  other  tribes  to  worry  about  their 
own  futures." 

Dudith  Shapiro,  Attorney  practicing  in  Indian  Law 

The  scenario  for  concern  noted  by  Dudith  Shapiro  is  already  a reality. 

"One  Nation"  (a  coalition  of  petroleum  and  corporate  farm/grocery 
organizations)  and  it's  cousin  organizations.  Citizens  Equal  Rights 
Alliance  (CERA)  and  the  Citizen's  Equal  Rights  Foundation  (CERF)  coalition 
have  amassed  considerable  financial  and  political  pressure  to  end  the 
existence  of  Indian  nations. 

CERF's  friend-of-the-court  statement  in  the  Lara  case,  and  their 
position  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  recognize  the  inherent  rights  of 
Indian  nations  demonstrates  their  purpose  to  end  tribal  treaty  and 
sovereign  rights. 

How  much  clearer  can  these  organization's  intent  toward  Indian  nations 
and  culture  be  when  CERA  states  their  mission  as  regards  Indians  is  to 
render  us  "one  people  living  under  one  constitutional  system  of  laws?" 

CERA  states  that  "Federal  Indian  policy  is  unaccountable,  destructive, 
racist  and  unconstitutional."  I agree.  But  its  solution  is  not  to 
correct  Indian  policy,  make  it  accountable,  constructive,  nurturing 
diversity  and  honoring  treaty  rights  --  it  is  to  implement  the  final 
racist  destruction  of  Indians  by  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  discarding 
international  treaties  between  the  US  and  Indian  nations  as  if  they  never 
existed,  and  shoving  a European-based  culture  and  law  down  the  throats  of 
a captive  nation. 

These  groups,  who  have  the  ear  of  US  Congressmen  and  the  Courts  when  our 
rights  as  nations  are  being  considered,  are  determined  to  terminate 
Indians  as  sovereign  nations  and  as  a distinct  people.  If  this  was  about 
ethnic  minority  in  the  Middle  East,  instead  of  within  US  borders,  the  US 
would  be  sending  in  Reservists  and  screaming  about  human  rights  in  the  UN. 

Connecticut  Representative  Nancy  Dohnson  has  proposed  legislation  in 
Congress  to  rescind  tribal  recognition  already  granted  to  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation.  The  recent  Sherill  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
essentially  requires  that  an  Indian  Nation  must  place  land  it  owns  under 
proven  incompetent,  dishonest,  and  destructive  trusteeship  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  exercise  sovereign  legal  rights  on  that  land. 

This  has  gone  far  beyond  the  beginning  of  a turn  against  tribal 
sovereignty.  We  are  fully  engaged  in  an  assault  on  our  very  existence, 
and  our  enemies  are  winning. 

Tribes  must  to  do  more  than  worry  about  the  future.  We  must  become  as 
vigilant  and  as  determined  as  those  whose  mission  is  to  see  that  we  no 
longer  exist.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  what  the  US  has  always  wanted  Indian 
nations  to  be  --  exhibits  in  a museum  about  people  and  ways  of  life  that 
no  longer  exist. 

+/// 
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News  of  the  people  feat 

- Civil  Rights  Office 

for  60  Reservations  to  close 

- House  panel  acts  to  restore 
Bush  Budget  Cuts 

- Dorm  fire  highlights 
plight  of  Boarding  Schools 

- Crow  Creek  Dorm  was  not  insured 

- GIAGO:  100  years 

of  Indian  Education  Experiment 

- IHS  fails  sexual  assault  Victims 

- Hearings  open  into 
Security  of  Trust  Records 

- EDITORIAL:  Keep  Regional 
Civil  Rights  Offices  open 

- Tribes  unite  at 

National  Health  Care  Conference 

- Chairwoman  of  Tribe 
without  a Reservation 

- Indian  addresses  Indian  Issues 

- CLAWSON:  Myths  persist  about 
Payments  to  Indians 

- Lawmakers  urged  to  fund  for 
Zuni  Water  Settlement 

- Pope's  Statue  heading  for 
New  Mexico  Capitol 

- U.S.  Chief  of  Security 
angers  O'odham  Leader 

- Rare  Photos  of  Fallon  Tribe 
unveiled  Saturday 

- Tribal  Entrepreneurs 
share  their  Success 


ured  in  this  issue  

- Choctaws'  Leader 
welcomes  competition 

- Diabetes:  A Tribal  epidemic 

- Tribes  try  for  Recognition 

- House  made  of  Straw 
Model  for  Hopi  Village 

- Micmac  win  Sovereignty  Case 

- MOHAWK:  Traditional  Nutrition 
can  prevent  Disease 

- Mankiller:  All  the  Indians 
'probably  at  Wal-Mart' 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Keep  Monarch  on  its  Throne 

- First  Nations  call  for 
Unity  over  Pipeline  Plan 

- Ottawa  steps  in  on  Pipeline 

- Indian  Status  Issue  Looming  Crisis 

- Stonechild  arbitration 
hearing  begins 

- Letter's  for  Leonard  Now 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Trial  lawyers  grant  will  help 
Indians  access  legal  advice 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire:  Steamed  Corn 

- John  Berry  Poem:  War  Mothers 

- Band  Council  sells 

Mohawk  Language  to  Microsoft 

- First  Miami  Dictionary 
being  published  this  Month 

- Yaqui  Language  lives 


RE:  Civil  Rights  Office  for  60  Reservations  to  close 


Date:  Tue,  3 May  2005  08:38:08  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" DENVER  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OFFICE" 
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Rights-office  closings  fought 

The  plan  sparks  concerns  that  16  states  served  by  offices  in  Denver 
and  Kansas  City  would  get  lost  in  a larger  district. 

By  Elizabeth  Aguilera 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
May  3,  2005 

Community  and  political  leaders  scrambled  Monday  to  fight  the  announced 
closure  of  the  region's  federal  civil  rights  office. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  investigates  and  highlights 
abuses,  announced  last  week  that  offices  in  Denver  and  Kansas  City  would 
close  in  October. 


The  move  provoked  immediate  concern  that  the  16  states  now  served  by 
those  offices  would  get  lost  in  a district  that  will  be  governed  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago. 

The  effect  of  the  closures  would  be  particularly  felt  in  minority  and 
American  Indian  communities  that  are  often  cut  off  or  do  not  have  access 
to  traditional  or  urban  services,  said  Carole  Barrett,  chair  of  the  North 
Dakota  Advisory  Committee  and  a professor  of  American  Indian  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Mary  in  Bismarck. 

"It  was  devastating  news  because  these  states  that  comprise  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  are  vulnerable  states  with  vulnerable  populations,"  she 
said . 

In  Colorado,  the  state's  anti-discrimination  agency  is  gearing  up  to 
fill  in  the  holes  that  will  be  left  when  the  federal  office  closes.  Other 
states  in  the  region  are  worse  off,  many  without  a state  agency  to  step  in 
and  pick  up  the  slack,  said  Wendell  Pryor,  director  of  the  Colorado  Civil 
Rights  Division. 

The  federal  commission  is  consolidating  six  regional  offices  into  four. 
Offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Atlanta  and  Washington,  D.C.,  will  remain. 
The  move  and  other  staff  reductions  - including  cutting  civil  rights 
analysts  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  - are  intended  to  help  slash  a 
projected  deficit  of  $265,000.  The  commission's  $9  million  budget  has  not 
been  increased  in  a decade. 

The  Denver  office  oversees  civil  rights  issues  in  Montana,  Colorado,  the 
Dakotas,  Utah,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  the  60  reservations  in  the  region. 
The  Kansas  City  office  oversees  9 central  and  Southern  states. 

The  decision  to  close  Denver's  three-person  office  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  urban  and  rural  Westerners  to  get  the  protections  they 
deserve,  said  U.S.  Rep.  Diana  DeGette,  D-Colo. 

"The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  plays  a critical  role  ensuring  that 
discrimination  and  fraud  against  individuals  cannot  get  swept  under  the 
rug,"  DeGette  said. 

"The  Rocky  Mountain  West  too  often  does  not  get  its  appropriate  share  of 
resources  and  services  from  the  federal  government." 

Sen.  Ken  Salazar,  D-Colo.,  is  drafting  a letter  to  the  commission  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  office  alive. 

In  2001,  the  regional  commission  reviewed  the  learning  gap  between  black 
and  white  students  in  Denver  public  schools.  Last  year,  the  commission  was 
involved  in  a dispute  involving  American  Indian  students  at  Fort  Lewis 
College  in  Durango  who  accused  a professor  of  racism  and  unethical 
behavior . 

Most  recently,  the  commission  began  a study,  which  Barrett  fears  will  be 
tossed  by  the  wayside,  on  border  towns  with  high  populations  of  American 
Indians . 

In  an  effort  to  keep  their  work  going,  the  local  staff  submitted  a cost- 
-saving  proposal  to  stay  in  operation. 

The  plan  includes  cutting  expenses  by  more  than  $50,000  annually  through 
salary  reductions  and  moving  to  a less  expensive  office. 

The  proposal  is  under  review,  said  commission  staff  director  Kenneth 
Marcus . 

Staff  writer  Elizabeth  Aguilera  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1372 
or  eaguilera@denverpost.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Denver  Post. 

"RE : House  panel  acts  to  restore  Bush  Budget  Cuts"  

Date:  Sun,  8 May  2005  16:27:55  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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House  panel  acts  to  restore  Bush  budget  cuts 
May  5,  2005 


A House  subcommittee  restored  some  of  President  Bush's  budget  cuts  to 
Indian  programs  on  Wednesday  with  the  approval  of  the  Interior 
Department's  fiscal  year  2006  budget  bill. 

Although  detailed  figures  are  not  available,  the  initial  numbers  from 
the  House  Interior  Appropriations  subcommittee  were  encouraging.  The  panel 
boosted  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  to  a total  of  $2.0  billion,  or 
$67  million  over  current  levels,  whereas  the  Bush  administration  sought  an 
overall  cut  of  nearly  $110  million. 

And  instead  of  accepting  the  White  House's  cuts  to  Indian  education,  the 
subcommittee  added  $19  million  to  BIA  education  for  a total  of  $654 
million.  The  panel  also  restored  some,  but  not  all,  of  Bush's  cut  to 
construction  and  repair  of  BIA  schools  and  facilities. 

Combined  with  a $118  million  increase  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  a 
total  of  $3.1  billion,  the  numbers  represented  a $5.7  billion  investment 
in  Indian  programs,  according  to  the  initial  numbers.  The  figure 
represents  a $145  million  increase  above  current  levels,  the  subcommittee 
said . 

Overall,  the  panel  restored  $107  million  in  program  reductions  sought  by 
the  Bush  administration. 

The  bill's  approval  comes  three  weeks  after  lawmakers  heard  directly 
from  tribal  leaders  about  the  2006  budget.  Harold  Frazier,  the  chairman  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  said  the  budget  cuts 
represented  the  federal  government's  failure  to  carry  out  its  promises  to 
Indian  people. 

"In  our  treaties,  there  were  agreements  made  where  the  U.S.  government 
agreed  to  provide  us  with  education,  health,  agricultural  resources, 
welfare,  and  help  us  to  build  our  economy,"  Frazier  told  the  subcommittee 
on  April  14.  "Yet  today,  these  entitlements  are  being  separated  and 
manipulated  into  discretionary  services  which  can  be  exterminated  at  the 
stroke  of  a pen . " 

Rep.  Charles  Taylor  (R-North  Carolina),  the  chairman  of  the  panel,  and 
Rep.  Norm  Dicks  (D-Washington) , the  vice  chairman,  have  voiced  concerns  as 
well.  At  a hearing  in  March,  they  objected  to  the  cuts  at  the  BIA  while 
"funding  for  the  trust  related  programs  continues  to  increase,"  said 
Taylor. 

"This  budget,"  Dicks  said  on  March  17,  "moves  us  in  the  wrong  direction. 

On  the  Senate  said,  several  key  lawmakers  plan  to  beef  up  the  Indian 
Country  budget  too.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  some  of  whose 
members  sit  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  rejected  the  Bush 
administration's  proposal  in  an  official  letter  in  February. 

"Although  we  agree  with  the  president's  goals  of  funding  programs  with 
proven  performance  and  accountability  and  reducing  the  federal  deficit,  we 
disagree  with  many  of  the  proposed  funding  cuts  and  the  priorities  set  out 
in  the  budget,"  wrote  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona),  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  vice  chairman. 

Funding  levels  for  trust  reform  were  not  released  yesterday.  But  in  past 
years,  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  cut  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee's 
budget,  specifically  money  for  historical  accounting  projects  for 
individual  Indians  and  tribes.  Lawmakers  are  concerned  that  the  effort 
will  not  be  successful  or  will  not  be  accepted  in  court. 

Taylor  and  Dicks  also  have  been  responsible  for  provisions  targeting  the 
Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  over  individual  Indian  trust  funds.  It  was  not 
clear  whether  any  new  riders  have  been  added  to  the  bill,  which  has  not 
yet  been  filed. 

Overall,  the  bill  funds  the  Interior  Department  and  related  agencies 
with  $26.2  billion,  down  from  $27.0  billion  last  year  but  more  than  the 
$25.7  billion  requested  by  the  Bush  administration. 

The  bill  will  now  go  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for  approval. 
It  is  likely  to  be  considered  by  the  full  House  this  summer,  with  Senate 
action  occurring  around  the  same  time. 

The  goal  is  to  approve  all  appropriations  legislation  by  October  1,  the 
official  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  in  years  past,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  massive  "omnibus"  bills  because  they  couldn't  get  every 
individual  bill  approved. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Dorm  fire  highlights  plight  of  crumbling  boarding  schools 
By  Terry  Woster 
The  Argus  Leader 
May  2,  2005 

FORT  THOMPSON  (AP)  - The  challenge  for  officials  at  the  Crow  Creek  School 
is  clear:  Find  $2.2  million  to  build  a dormitory  by  August  for  the 
students  displaced  by  a fire  one  week  ago  today. 

The  implications  of  failure  - for  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  children  who  live  there  - are  equally  clear  to  Superintendent  Scott 
Raue. 

Without  a place  for  those  students  to  live,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
boarding  school  could  lose  one-third  of  its  enrollment.  That  would  mean  a 
loss  of  up  to  90  jobs  in  the  poorest  county  in  the  United  States.  More 
pressing  is  the  well-being  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  considered  the 
40-year-old  dormitory  in  Stephan,  in  central  South  Dakota,  their  home.  The 
BIA  questions  the  value  of  the  dorm  and  suggests  the  kids  can  be  bused  to 
the  school,  Raue  said. 

"But  we're  talking  about  places  where  there's  poverty,  alcoholism,  abuse, 
" he  says.  "Here  we  have  a safe  haven,  three  meals  a day,  a drug-free 
campus,  a place  where  they  can  be  students  and  be  kids.  How  do  you  measure 
what  that's  worth?"  A dorm,  temporary  or  otherwise,  is  only  one  need  on 
the  campus  that  annually  enrolls  500  to  600  students.  Crow  Creek  has  long 
tried  to  have  new  elementary  and  high  school  buildings  funded  by  the  BIA. 

Tribal  Chairman  Duane  Big  Eagle  said  he's  been  working  unsuccessfully  on 
that  project  since  1978. 

The  school  also  is  an  economic  lifeline  for  Buffalo  County."  If  I don't 
have  that  dorm,  I lose  30  percent  of  the  operation,"  Raue  said.  "That 
means  as  many  as  90  staff,  which  is  a big  thing  for  the  school,  but  also 
imagine  90  positions  in  an  area  like  this.  Where  do  you  find  90  jobs  if 
they're  not  here?  Without  a dorm,  the  size  of  the  school  goes  down 
dramatically. " 

Big  Eagle  and  Raue  are  trying  to  find  emergency  funding  - $2.2  million  - 
for  a temporary  dormitory  big  enough  to  house  200  students  and  ready-made 
enough  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Aug.  24. 

What  they're  hoping  to  build  is  a bridge  from  now  until  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Congress  kick  loose  as  much  as  $30  million  to  $40 
million  for  essentially  a new  set  of  campus  buildings.  The  elementary 
school  in  Fort  Thompson  has  structural  problems  - cracks  and  building 
movement  - that  "severely  compromised"  the  safety  for  students  and  staff, 
a state  Fire  Marshal's  letter  noted  a year  ago.  The  high  school  at  Stephan, 
where  the  dormitory  burned,  was  included  in  the  same  letter  with  the  same 
evaluation.  Paul  Merriman,  fire-cost  specialist  for  the  state  fire 
marshal's  office,  sent  Raue  a letter  April  27,  2004.  In  the  letter,  he 
said  the  state  agency  "strongly  recommends  discontinued  use  of  both 
buildings . " 

Keeping  it  open,  ultimately,  means  a whole  lot  of  new  money  and 
construction.  A gymnasium  on  the  Stephan  campus  was  locked  more  than  a 
year  ago  after  officials  said  the  walls  could  collapse  with  a big  crowd. 
Students  in  the  middle  school  attend  classes  in  a group  of  modular 
buildings  at  Stephan,  a temporary  fix  to  keep  education  moving  while 
congressional  money  doesn't.  The  middle-school  modular  buildings,  like  the 
proposed  dormitory,  could  be  that  bridge  to  the  new  school. 

Raue  said  he  might  need  a waiver  to  build  a modular  dorm  the  way  he 


thinks  it  could  be  done.  He  envisions  larger  rooms,  with  space  for  a dozen 
kids  in  each.  The  BIA  prefers  four-student  rooms,  he  said. 

Crow  Creek  is  ninth  on  a 14-site  priority  list  for  BIA  funding  of  new 
construction.  Porcupine  Day  School  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  was 
second,  the  only  South  Dakota  school  other  than  Crow  Creek  on  the  list. 

The  Federal  Register,  where  the  priority  list  was  published,  says  the 
priorities  are  based  on  each  school's  deficiencies  in  health  and  safety, 
environmental  problems,  access  for  persons  with  disabilities  and  condition 
of  existing  utilities  and  site  improvements. 

How  quickly  a No.  9 can  move  to  a position  of  funding  depends  on  annual 
appropriations  for  the  bureau  from  Congress.  The  budget  President  Bush 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  2006  for  the  BIA  is  $2.2  billion,  congressional 
records  show.  That's  $108.2  million  lower  than  the  FY  2005  enacted  level. 
That  doesn't  signal  a hurried  pace  of  school  construction.  Big  Eagle  says. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Crow  Creek  dorm  was  not  insured 

Johnson  tours  school,  vows  to  put  pressure  on  BIA 

for  money  to  replace  building 

PETER  HARRIMAN 

pharrima(3argusleader . com 

May  6,  2005 

Sen.  Tim  Johnson  toured  a fire-ravaged  dormitory  at  the  Crow  Creek  School 
on  Thursday  and  said  he  wants  to  know  why  the  building  was  not  insured. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  "ought  to  take  a hard  look"  at 
procedures  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  insure  school  buildings  it 
owns  or  manages,  Johnson  said. 

"When  I get  back  to  Washington,  I will  talk  with  Sen.  (John)  McCain  (R- 
Ariz.)  about  whether  we  need  to  follow  up  with  hearings  on  the  status  of 
these  BIA-run  facilities,"  he  said. A murky  history  of  ownership  and 
management  responsibility  contributed  to  circumstances  that  left  the 
residence  hall  uninsured  when  fire  broke  out  April  24. 

Johnson  pledged  to  rally  the  South  Dakota  congressional  delegation  and 
"light  a fire"  under  the  BIA  to  hasten  allocation  of  as  much  as  $2.2 
million  in  emergency  money  to  replace  the  residence  hall. Besides  touring 
the  building,  which  was  home  to  more  than  200  students,  Johnson  met  with 
tribal  council  and  school  administrators  and  ate  pizza  with  the  school's 
graduating  seniors. 

"Without  the  senator  coming  to  the  school  and  offering  support  from 
Congress,  we  would  be  in  trouble,"  said  Duane  Big  Eagle,  Crow  Creek  tribal 
chairman.  "They  are  our  last  hope.  We  had  a conference  call  with  the  BIA 
today,  and  they  offered  us  nothing." 

Big  Eagle  said  the  tribe  had  insured  the  Crow  Creek  School  buildings 
until  2003  with  the  Fischer-Rounds  Insurance  Agency  in  Pierre.  Gov.  Mike 
Rounds  is  a partner  in  that  business . "The  BIA  told  us  the  building  was 
their  responsibility  and  to  discontinue  the  insurance,"  Big  Eagle  said.  "I 
assumed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  maintained  the  insurance  on  the 
building.  As  it  turned  out,  the  bureau  didn't." 

Nedra  Darling,  BIA  spokeswoman,  did  not  return  phone  calls  Thursday. The 
contents  of  the  residence  hall  were  insured  by  the  school,  Johnson  said. 

The  Crow  Creek  School  was  founded  by  a religious  order  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  built  the  dormitory  in  the  early  1960s.  In  the  mid-1970s, 

"the  Catholic  Church  got  out  of  the  school  business  here  on  Crow  Creek  and 
turned  the  buildings  and  property  over  to  the  tribe,"  Big  Eagle  said. 


But  the  BIA  managed  the  school  under  a contract  with  the  tribe.  Two 
years  ago,  it  asserted  its  trust  responsibility  established  by  Congress 
and  told  the  Crow  Creek  council  the  federal  agency  was  accountable  for 
maintaining  the  campus  from  that  point  on,  according  to  Big  Eagle. The 
tribe  has  asked  the  BIA  about  funding  for  temporary  student  housing  and  a 
permanent  replacement  for  the  damaged  dormitory.  The  BIA  told  the  school 
to  use  $2.5  million  allocated  by  Congress  two  years  ago  to  replace  the 
school  gymnasium,  which  is  condemned,  Johnson  and  Big  Eagle  said. 

"I  think  the  BIA  has  been  jerking  around  the  tribe  so  far,"  Johnson  said. 
The  fact  that  the  agency  has  not  disbursed  the  gym  appropriation  and  now 
wants  to  divert  it  to  temporary  student  housing  and  a new  residence  hall 
is  "enormously  f rustrating, " the  senator  said. 

"Those  dollars  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  to  find  they  have  not  used  them 
as  intended  is  exasperating,"  Johnson  said. 

Big  Eagle  said  the  tangled  tribal  and  BIA  authority  for  the  school  could 
grow  even  more  complicated. As  soon  as  today.  Big  Eagle  said,  he  could  sign 
a joint-powers  agreement  with  Rounds  that  would  enable  the  state  to  help 
with  cleaning  up  the  site,  providing  temporary  facilities  for  the  school 
and  possibly  helping  the  tribe  raise  money  for  a new  dormitory. 

Big  Eagle  said  any  worries  that  the  agreement  with  the  state  would  set  a 
precedent  for  abrogating  tribal  sovereignty  are  outweighed  by  his  concern 
for  the  Crow  Creek  students . "Maybe  by  entering  into  a joint-powers 
agreement  with  the  governor,  we  can  start  a trend  where  we  don't  need  the 
BIA  anymore,"  he  said.  "Maybe  they  have  come  to  a point  in  history  where 
they  are  not  beneficial  to  tribal  management." 

lohnson  applauded  Rounds'  efforts  to  offer  state  help  to  Crow  Creek  but 
said,  "These  should  not  be  replacing  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
federal  government." 

lohnson  said  the  students  he  met  with  Thursday  remain  in  good  spirits, 
and  the  seniors  are  excited  to  graduate  and  get  out  in  the  world. Reach 
reporter  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 
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Ignoring  100  years  of  the  Indian  education  experiment 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

May  5,  2005 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Articles  by  Sarah  Kershaw  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Lyn  Wilson  and  Susie 
lohn  of  the  4 YOUTH  - Reaching  Native  American  Youth  Through  School-based 
Health  Care  in  the  Albuquerque  lournal  has  prompted  this  week's  column. 

Though  well  intended,  both  articles  have  left  out  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  affecting  today's  Indian  youth.  There  are  two  old  sayings 
that  would  be  appropriate  here.  The  first  is  "What  goes  around  comes 
around"  and  the  second  is  "The  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost." 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  United  States  government,  in  collusion 
with  various  religious  orders,  set  out  to  de-Indianize  the  indigenous 
children  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  a speech  I gave  last  April  at  the 
California  Indian  Education  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  I said,  "In  order  to 
know  where  we  are  going  we  first  must  know  where  we  have  been."  Too  many 
Indian  educators  and  mental  health  program  directors  have  failed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  horrible  damage  done  to  the  Indian  people  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  religious  Indian  mission  boarding  schools. 

How  can  these  well  educated,  well  intentioned  educators  and  healers 


possibly  ignore  one  of  the  most  traumatizing  impacts  upon  the  indigenous 
children  of  America;  the  boarding  school  experiment? 

From  1860  to  1960  these  institutions  of  indoctrination  stood  as  the 
hallmark  of  Indian  education  in  America.  Children  as  young  as  four-years- 
old  were  taken  from  the  protective  arms  of  their  parents  and  grandparents 
and  placed  into  these  institutions  that  held  only  one  purpose;  to  divest 
them  of  their  culture,  language,  religion  and  traditions. 

This  intense  indoctrination  meant  taking  innocent  children  and 
re-writing  their  history  in  order  to  erase  from  their  supple  minds  anything 
that  would  remind  them  of  their  ancestral  beliefs.  What  was  known  as 
"indoctrination"  became  known  as  "brainwashing"  during  the  Korean  War.  The 
same  principles  applied. 

The  minds  of  the  innocent  children  were  like  blackboards  unmarked  by  the 
chalk  of  life.  The  indoctrinators  had  free  reign  to  write  anything  they  so 
desired  upon  that  clean  slate.  And  write  they  did.  Three  generations  of 
Indian  children  were  taught  that  in  order  to  survive  in  the  coming  years 
they  had  to  forget  their  language,  culture,  spirituality  and  traditions 
and  assume  the  roles  offered  to  them  by  the  majority  social  group,  the 
white  society. 

Modernists  can  compile  all  of  the  statistics  now  available  in  Indian 
education  and  compare  them  to  the  majority  statistics  without  really 
addressing  the  root  causes  of  the  many  failures  in  Indian  education  or  for 
the  psychological  reasons  for  the  high  rate  of  dropouts,  depression  and 
uncommonly  high  suicide  rates  amongst  the  Indian  children  of  today.  They 
cannot  make  a comparison  until  they  include  the  aftermath  of  the  Indian 
boarding  school  experiment. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  it  was;  an  experiment.  It  was  an  experiment 
that  indoctrinated  thousands  of  Indian  children  and  used  them  as  the 
guinea  pigs. 

It  was  a system  based  upon  the  methods  employed  by  the  early  Spanish 
conquistadors  and  settlers  that  used  Franciscan  priests  and  monks  as 
conduits  to  remove  Indian  children  from  their  parents  at  an  early  age  and 
place  them  in  the  care  of  educators  intent  upon  severing  their  ties  to 
their  past. 

More  often  than  not  this  method  left  the  children,  especially  as  they 
grew  older,  with  a sense  of  loss  of  identity.  They  left  these  institutions 
thoroughly  confused  about  who  they  were  and  about  what  life  expected  of 
them.  Worse  than  that,  they  left  these  boarding  schools  with  low  self- 
esteem and  low  self-worth.  They  had  been  pushed  into  an  idealistic  world 
that  did  not  exist  in  America. 

They  soon  discovered  that  they  were  not  welcome  in  the  workplace  of  the 
white  world,  shunned  when  they  tried  to  find  adequate  housing  and  treated 
as  second  class  citizens  in  the  white  communities.  In  an  effort  to  divest 
them  of  their  identities,  the  boarding  schools  did  not  prepare  them  for 
the  real  world.  They  found  themselves  caught  between  the  realities  of  two 
worlds . 

Quite  often  the  brutality  of  the  boarding  schools,  the  physical,  sexual 
and  psychological  abuse,  left  its  indelible  mark  on  at  least  three 
generations  of  Indian  people.  One  does  not  abuse  children  without 
expecting  that  they  in  turn  will  become  the  abusers. 

With  the  restraints  and  teachings  of  their  traditional  cultures  all  but 
erased  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  these  victims  of  the  boarding 
schools  to  turn  to  drugs,  alcohol,  prostitution,  and  abuse  of  their 
spouses  and  children. 

To  ignore  this  inglorious  history  of  Indian  education  is  to  ignore  the 
foundation  of  so  many  of  the  problems  still  prevalent  in  Indian  country. 

The  negative  impact  of  the  boarding  schools  and  Indian  missions  cannot  be 
underestimated . 

It  has  become  such  an  embarrassing  part  of  the  history  of  Indian 
education  in  America  that  it  is  not  only  ignored  today,  but  also  it  is 
swept  under  the  rug  as  if  it  never  happened.  As  a product  of  the  Indian 
missions,  let  me  tell  you  from  my  heart  that  it  did,  indeed,  happen. 

In  addressing  the  problems  now  so  prevalent  amongst  the  Indian  youth  of 
America,  from  the  high  incidents  of  suicide  to  the  impact  of  murder  at  Red 
Lake,  Indian  educators  and  tribal  leaders  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 


historic  impact  of  the  boarding  school  and  Indian  mission  experiment. 

I will  never  allow  America  or  the  Indian  educators  to  forget  or  to 
ignore  this  horrific  impact  to  today's  youth.  My  book,  "The  Aboriginal  Sin 
Revisited"  will  be  published  soon  by  the  Clear  Light  Publishers  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico  and  it  gives  a detailed,  firsthand  documentation  of  the 
boarding  school  experiment. 

To  those  who  would  write  about  their  perceptions  of  the  problems  in 
Indian  education  today,  I strongly  advise  them  to  not  overlook  the  100 
years  of  the  boarding  school  and  Indian  mission  experiments.  You  are  only 
telling  half  of  the  story  if  you  do. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  founder  and  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Lakota  Times,  Indian  Country  Today,  The  Lakota  Journal  and  the  Dakota 
and  Pueblo  Journals) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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IHS  fails  sexual  assault  victims 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

May  5,  2005 

LAKE  ANDES,  S.D.  - The  Indian  Health  Service  is  failing  to  provide 
services  to  women  and  children  who  are  victims  of  rape  and  incest, 
according  to  a new  report  by  the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education 
Resource  Center. 

"Look  at  the  trends  in  Indian  health  and  the  statistics,  and  we'll  see 
girls,  12,  13,  14,  all  the  way  up  to  18  years  of  age,  that  are  pregnant 
and  deliver  children.  That  means  rapes  that  were  never  prosecuted  as  rape, 

" said  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Laura  W.  Murphy. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  women  become  pregnant  every  year  from  rape  or 
incest,"  Murphy  said. 

Sexual  assault  and  incest  are  at  epidemic  proportions  in  Indian  country, 
according  to  the  new  report,  "Indigenous  Women's  Reproductive  Justice." 

The  report  details  a survey  of  sexual  assault  policies  and  protocols 
within  IHS  emergency  rooms. 

In  American  Indian  communities,  according  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  incident  rate  of  rape  is  3.5  times  higher  than  among  all  other  racial 
groups.  American  Indians  suffered  7 rapes  or  sexual  assaults  per  1,000, 
compared  to  3 per  1,000  for  African-Americans,  2 per  1,000  for  whites,  and 
1 per  every  1,000  for  Asian  Americans. 

"Rape  in  Indian  country  is  so  prevalent  that  Indian  Health  Service  can 
no  longer  allow  its  facilities  to  neglect  this  area  of  care,"  said  the 
author  of  the  report,  Julie  Andrews  of  the  University  of  California, 
Riverside. 

Congress  enacted  federal  legislation  that  states  rape  and  incest  victims 
could  utilize  abortion  services  in  facilities  using  federal  dollars.  It 
passed  the  current  version  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  in  1997,  which  follows 
the  Supreme  Court's  historic  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  of  1973. 

However,  the  new  report  states,  "Indian  Health  Service  has  failed  to 
provide  these  services  to  Native  women." 

Research  from  the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education  Resource 
Center  in  Lake  Andes  reveals  that  only  25  abortions  were  performed  at  or 
funded  by  IHS  within  all  of  its  352  service  units  from  1981  - 2001. 

Further,  the  research  shows  that  85  percent  of  IHS  facilities  were  not 
in  compliance  in  2002  with  the  policy  under  the  Hyde  Amendment. 

Andrews  said  in  the  report:  "Emergency  contraception,  also  known  as 
post-coital  contraception,  has  been  proven  highly  effective  in  preventing 
unintended  pregnancy  when  taken  within  72  hours  of  unprotected  intercourse. 

"In  many  areas  where  Native  Americans  live,  the  only  option  for  victims 


is  to  drive  long  distances  after  having  suffered  the  indignity  of  sexual 
assault  to  find  a service  that  provides  emergency  contraception." 

The  distance  to  hospitals  is  often  followed  by  another  critical  delay 
when  IHS  staff  hinders  access  to  emergency  services  for  rape  victims. 

Referring  to  it  as  "flawed  excuses/'  the  report  exposes  the  fact  that 
IHS  victimizes  rape  victims  a second  time. 

IHS  staff  often  claim  they  lack  necessary  medical  equipment  to  document 
rapes,  which  may  not  be  the  case.  In  reality,  the  necessary  equipment, 
including  slides  for  cultures,  are  typical  of  a routine  pelvic  exam  or  Pap 
smear . 

Training  is  available  for  IHS  staff,  including  programs  offered  by  the 
Sexual  Assault  Response  Team. 

Pointing  out  the  quagmire  of  problems  for  health  care  in  rural  areas, 
such  as  the  Navajo  Nation  and  on  South  Dakota  tribal  lands,  the  report 
reveals  the  lack  of  reliable  services  because  of  staff. 

"The  biases  of  Indian  Health  Service  personnel  are  magnified  by  the  high 
turnover  rate  of  physicians  within  Indian  Health  Service  facilities," 
Andrews  said  in  the  report. 

Many  physicians  arrive  from  outside  communities  and  serve  for  only  a 
short  time  in  tribal  communities.  Personal  agendas  also  play  a role  and 
the  challenge  is  to  ensure  respect  for  American  Indian  women,  the  report 
said . 

Currently,  a coalition  has  been  organized  to  put  pressure  on  the  IHS  to 
ensure  reproductive  justice  for  Native  women.  Charon  Asetoyer,  director  of 
the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education  Resource  Center,  developed 
the  coalition  for  timely  and  culturally  sensitive  reproductive  services. 

The  research  in  the  report  was  the  result  of  a survey  of  50  randomly 
selected  IHS  hospitals  and  clinics  from  12  regions:  Aberdeen,  Alaska, 
Albuquerque,  Bemidji,  Billings,  California,  Nashville,  Navajo,  Oklahoma, 
Phoenix,  Portland  and  Tucson. 

Although  some  hospitals  and  clinics  responded  in  a forthright  manner, 
the  report  said,  "Others  were  evasive,  transferred  the  surveyor  to  various 
departments  including  Administration,  and  did  not  return  messages." 

An  IHS  representative,  contacted  by  Indian  Country  Today  at  IHS 
headquarters  in  Maryland,  did  not  immediately  respond  to  the  research  or 
the  questions  it  raised. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Hearings  Open  Into  Security  of  Indian  Trust  Records 

WASHINGTON,  May  3 --  The  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  warned 
top  officials  of  the  department  they  could  face  "severe  or  catastrophic" 
problems  because  of  poor  computer  security,  a federal  court  was  told 
Tuesday. 

That  warning  was  underscored  by  a private  computer  security  expert,  who 
testified  that  he  found  computers  maintained  by  the  department's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  easy  to  penetrate. 

Those  two  developments  came  as  lawyers  for  a group  of  Indians  began 
presenting  evidence  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  about  how  little 
protection  surrounds  the  computers  that  house  information  about  trust 
accounts  that  the  government  maintains  for  about  500,000  Native  Americans. 

Without  adequate  security,  lawyers  for  the  Indians  say  there  is  no  way 
that  Interior  officials  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  balances  shown 
for  the  accounts.  The  government  has  long  promised  Indians  it  would  give 
them  an  accounting  of  the  funds  it  holds  for  them  in  the  trust  accounts. 


Scott  Miles,  a computer  security  consultant  hired  by  Interior,  Tuesday 
supported  the  Indians'  claim  of  lax  computer  security.  He  classified 
security  around  BLM  computers  housing  trust  data  as  "poor"  and  said  he  had 
easily  been  able  to  hack  into  the  system. 

Once  inside  Miles  said  he  found  passwords  that  gave  him  access  to 
administrative  powers  that  would  have  allowed  him  to  alter  and  delete 
records  without  leaving  any  trace  of  what  he  had  done.  In  all.  Miles  said 
he  had  discovered  24  separate  computer  systems  operated  by  BLM  that 
contained  trust  data. 

The  computer  expert  said  he  did  not  alter  any  of  the  records,  but  gave 
Interior  officials  a detailed  report  outlining  the  "high  risk"  problems 
that  the  lax  security  allowed.  BLM  has  disclosed  that  it  disconnected 
some  of  its  computers  from  the  Internet  after  receiving  the  warning. 

In  his  testimony.  Miles  agreed  with  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  the  Indian's  lead 
attorney,  that  internal  security  issues  could  be  just  as  serious  a problem 
to  the  BLM  computers  as  was  the  external  threat  of  computer  hackers. 

He  also  said  he  agreed  with  Interior's  inspector  general  who  had  warned 
of  "severe  or  catastrophic"  results  because  of  the  poor  security.  The 
inspector  general's  full  report  has  not  been  released  but  lawyers  have 
been  allowed  to  read  certain  portions  of  the  report  into  the  record  during 
the  hearings. 

The  hearings  are  expected  to  last  for  several  weeks.  Lamberth  is  being 
asked  to  rule  on  a request  to  order  Interior's  computers  disconnected  from 
the  Internet  and  shut  down  other  computers  to  prevent  damage  to  the  trust 
records . 

The  hearings  are  the  latest  step  in  the  9-year-old  Cobell  versus  Norton 
lawsuit.  It  is  class-action  litigation  that  is  forcing  the  government  to 
make  good  on  its  promises  to  give  Indians  a full  accounting  of  the  funds 
in  their  individual  Indian  trust  accounts. 

The  accounts  were  established  in  1887  when  the  government  did  not 
believe  Indians  could  properly  manage  their  own  funds. 

Government  studies  have  shown  that  the  accounts  were  beset  by  numerous 
problems  almost  immediately  after  they  were  established,  but  those 
problems  have  never  been  corrected. 

Bill  McAllister,  Indian  Trust. 
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Journal  editorial,  5-8:  Keep  regional  offices  open 
By  The  Journal  Editorial  Board 
May  8,  2005 

The  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  close  its 
regional  offices  in  Denver  and  Kansas  City  will  have  an  impact  on  civil 
rights  activities  in  the  region,  said  former  commission  member  Elsie  Meeks 
of  Interior.  She  said  the  commission  was  being  "starved  out  of  existence" 
and  questioned  whether  closing  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  office  in  Denver 
was  to  curtail  civil  rights  activities  in  the  region. 

Meeks  served  on  the  commission  from  1999-2005  and  said  its  budget  hadn't 
changed  in  15  years.  She  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  "by  far  the  most 
active"  for  civil  rights  issues  in  the  country.  The  Denver  office  assisted 
the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Committee  for  its  report  on  unequal  justice  for 
American  Indians  in  South  Dakota.  Meeks  fears  that  closing  the  Denver  and 
Kansas  City  offices  will  mean  that  public  hearings,  such  as  the  December 
1999  hearing  in  Rapid  City,  into  civil  rights  complaints  won't  take  place. 
"Once  it's  closed,  it  won't  reopen,"  she  said. 

Meeks  said  she  was  satisfied  with  the  commission's  work  in  Indian 


Country  during  her  term  as  commissioner.  She  was  proudest  of  the 
commission's  studies  on  justice  for  Indians,  funding  of  Indian  programs 
and  a report  on  health  care,  which  she  said  had  less  impact  "because  the 
administration  wasn't  interested." 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  created  in  1957  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  government  on  equal  opportunity  for  minority  groups  and  people  with 
disabilities.  Its  work  helped  to  pass  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  However,  it  faces  a $265,000  budget  deficit  this 
fiscal  year,  and  its  staff  is  about  two-thirds  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 
The  work  done  at  the  Denver  and  Kansas  City  offices  will  be  done  from 
offices  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Closing  both  of  the  offices  in  the  Midwest  doesn't  make  sense.  The 
commission's  $9  million  budget  is  a paltry  sum  when  compared  with  other 
federal  agencies  whose  work  has  far  less  impact  than  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  The  mission  of  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities  is  no 
trivial  matter  and  Congress  should  find  the  money  to  keep  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  regional  offices  open. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Tribes  unite  at  national  health  care  conference 

By  George  Joe 

Special  to  the  Observer 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Indian  Health  Services  director  Dr.  Charles  Grim  and 
other  top  officials,  met  with  hundreds  of  tribal  health  care  leaders  from 
across  the  country  for  three  days  during  the  second  annual  Direct  Service 
Tribes  conference  held  here. 

Some  400  attendees  received  updates  about  health  issues,  health  care 
funding,  legislation,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Healthcare 
Improvement  Act  effort,  and  even  a recent  ruling  by  the  U.S  Supreme  that 
impacts  funding  for  tribes  regarding  contract  support  cost. 

Over  45  people  from  area  health  boards,  Navajo  Division  of  Health  staff, 
and  P.L.  638  health  care  corporations  from  the  Navajo  area  attended  the 
conference. 

But  the  conference  highlight,  participants  say,  was  the  signing  of  a 
charter  by  Grim  - while  tribal  leaders  looked  on  - that  creates  an 
advisory  committee  for  tribes  who  have  opted  to  continue  receiving  their 
primary  health  care  from  the  IHS  - known  as  the  Direct  Service  tribes. 

"The  signing  of  this  charter  was  a long  time  coming,"  Carole  Ann  Heart, 
co-chairwoman  of  the  conference  planning  committee,  told  Grim.  "Now,  the 
voice  of  the  direct  services  tribes  will  be  heard  at  the  table." 

Upon  becoming  director.  Grim  said  that  he  was  approached  by  a number  of 
tribes  to  which  IHS  still  provides  services. 

"They  didn't  feel  they  had  an  adequate  communication  methodology  with  me 
and  my  senior  leadership  to  raise  issues  of  concern  for  programs  that 
serve  tribes  still  managed  by  the  federal  government,"  Dr.  Grim  said. 

"That  is  how  this  all  started.  We  had  meetings  and  after  that  they  wanted 
to  be  more  formally  recognized." 

Grim  said  they  have  created  a senior  position  that  will  work  exclusively 
with  Direct  Service  tribes. 

"Now  they  will  have  a single  point  of  contact  at  a high-level  in  the 
organization  to  make  sure  things  get  done,"  he  said. 

Navajo  leaders  also  praised  the  signing.  Navajo  Nation  Vice  President 
Frank  Dayish  Jr.  thanked  Grim  for  signing  the  charter. 

"I  am  reminded  by  Dr.  Grim's  statement  that  IHS  is  obligated  to  provide 


health  care  services  to  Indian  tribes/'  Dayish  said. 

"The  signing  of  the  Direct  Services  Tribe's  charter  is  not  only 
historical,  but  places  us  at  the  same  table  as  that  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  National  Indian  Health  Board,  Self- 
Governance  tribes,  and  others,"  said  Navajo  Councilwoman  Alice  Benally,  a 
member  of  the  planning  committee. 

Tribes  who  sign  P.L.  638  contracts  or  compacts  with  the  government 
already  have  an  office  within  the  IHS,  said  Anslem  Roanhorse  Hr.,  Navajo 
Division  of  Health  executive  director 

"This  should  have  been  done  along  time  ago,"  Roanhorse  said.  "In  time, 
Navajo  could  go  completely  638,  but  for  now  we  still  have  most  of  our 
direct  services  still  being  provided  by  IHS.  Nationally,  nine  out  of  12 
area  offices  still  serve  as  primary  care  provider  for  respective  Indian 
tribes . " 

Some  of  the  topics  and  speakers  were  also  very  good,  said  Emmett  Temple 
Hr,  tribal  health  director  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribe.  "Like 
Methamphetamine  and  how  unprepared  we  are.  There  were  also  good 
discussions  about  behavioral  health." 

Winslow  Indian  Health  Care  Corporation  chief  executive  Sally  Pete  said, 
"The  conference  was  well-organized.  I am  from  a (P.L.)  638  organization, 
but  I'm  here  because  I'm  interested  in  some  of  the  presentations,"  she 
said.  "This  is  a good  learning  experience." 

Pete  said  she  also  wanted  to  meet  with  some  of  the  people  from  IHS 
headquarters  in  Rockville,  Md. 

"This  is  really  for  direct  service  tribes,  but  it  is  helpful  for 
everyone  involved  in  health  care,"  Pete  said. 

Roanhorse  said  he  was  "impressed"  with  the  turnout. 

"This  is  a forum  where  tribal  leaders,  staff,  and  IHS  come  together  as 
one  group  to  collectively  review  their  accomplishments,  discuss  existing 
and  emerging  health  care  concerns  and  issues  affecting  all  Indian  people," 
Roanhorse  said. 

Day  one  of  the  conference  focused  on  updates  of  national  health  issues, 
while  the  second  day  had  workshops  and  discussion  groups  on  various  topics 
such  as  contract  health,  facility  construction,  and  Medicaid/Medicare 
issues.  Day  three  ended  with  an  update  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Indian  Healthcare  Improvement  Act  (P.L  94-437).  Tribes  have  been  seeking 
reauthorization  of  the  act  since  1999.  Last  year,  it  appeared  the  act  was 
going  to  pass,  but  at  the  last  minute  the  Bush  administration  had  problems 
with  certain  sections  in  the  act. 

"At  this  point  a '437'  reauthorization  bill  has  not  been  re-introduced 
in  Congress.  But  we  were  encouraged  to  hear  that  a bill  could  be 
introduced  sometime  in  May,"  Roanhorse  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Chairwoman  of  tribe  without  a reservation  speaks  to  Port  Ludlow  chamber 
by  NICK  KOVESHNIKOV 
May  6,  2005 

PORT  HADLOCK  - Nancy  McDaniel's  great-great-grandmother,  Klastitute, 
married  a prominent  white  Port  Townsend  hotel  owner,  William  Bishop,  and 
her  children  were  called  "half-breeds." 

McDaniel,  the  Snohomish  tribal  chairwoman,  regards  that  as  a sad  part  of 
her  roots  and  a declining  point  of  Snohomish  tribal  culture. 

After  signing  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott  in  1855,  the  Snohomish  people 
never  received  their  reservation,  instead  scattering  around  Puget  Sound 


and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Today,  150  years  after  her  tribal  ancestors  began  leaving  the  Snohomish 
River  area  as  they  were  replaced  by  white  settlers,  McDaniel  and  other 
tribal  members  are  trying  to  revive  that  culture. 

"You  just  have  to  be  committed  to  it,"  said  McDaniel,  author  of  2004 
book  The  Snohomish  Tribe  of  Indians:  Our  Heritage,  Our  People. 

"You  can't  help  but  pursuing  it  and  looking  at  where  it  all  started." 

In  a bid  to  educate  North  Olympic  Peninsula  residents  about  the 
Snohomish,  McDaniel  travels  the  area  to  conduct  presentations  on  the 
history  of  her  tribe. 

She  spoke  before  Port  Ludlow  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Wednesday, 
introducing  business  leaders  to  her  tribe's  culture. 

Landless  nation 

With  about  1,740  enrolled  members,  70  percent  of  whom  live  in  various 
parts  of  Washington,  the  Snohomish  still  haven't  received  federal 
recognition  as  a tribe. 

As  a landless  nation,  Snohomish  found  themselves  competing  with  other 
tribes  for  federal  recognition,  which  means  federal  grants  and  special 
rights  to  fishing  --  and  operating  casinos. 

"We  can't  have  a casino  because  we're  not  federally  recognized," 

McDaniel  told  the  chamber. 

"That's  an  issue  that  is  reserved  for  federally  recognized  tribes." 

After  closing  their  longtime  Edmonds  office  earlier  this  year,  tribal 
leaders  are  considering  other  options  such  as  a possible  Port  Hadlock 
location . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Indian  addresses  Indian  issues 
By  loel  Becker,  Editor 
May  4,  2005 

When  Ray  DePerry,  president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Intertribal  Council  and 
chair  of  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  first  found  out  he 
would  be  speaking  in  Menomonie,  he  said  he  thought  Menomonie  was  an 
"enlightened"  community  when  it  came  to  Indian  issues. 

DePerry  spoke  at  UW-Stout  Monday  evening  on  tribal  sovereignty,  Indian 
logo/mascot  issues,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Intertribal  Council.  He  also  spoke 
with  students  throughout  the  day,  and  visited  history  and  marketing 
classes . 

But  once  he  realized  on  Monday  that  Menomonie  hadn't  adopted  a mascot 
other  than  an  Indian,  he  noted  he  was  mistaken. 

DePerry  said  44  public  schools  voluntarily  changed  their  Indian-related 
mascots.  Another  20-some  did  not. 

Menomonie  did  go  through  a bitter  tug-of-war  when  it  came  to  changing 
its  mascot,  but  it  ultimately  stayed  the  same. 

DePerry  delivered  the  first  State  of  the  Tribes  address  to  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  this  year.  He  said  he  didn't  ask  for  money  for  this  or  that, 
but  instead  asked  that  the  bigotry  end  and  that  lawmakers  require  public 
schools  change  their  mascots. 

He  said  Monday  that  the  discrimination  Indians  receive  is  a threat  to 
their  well-being. 

Many  mascots,  DePerry  said,  are  sorry,  sick-looking  Indian-like  images 
depicted  by  mascots  and  logos. 

He  said,  "There's  no  honor  in  that,"  in  reference  to  the  arguments  that 
schools  chose  Indian-like  mascots  because  they  are  honorable. 


DePenny  asked  the  legislature,  "Can  you  terminate  the  sickness  and  the 
bigotry?"  He  added  that  the  legislature  won't  pass  a law. 

And  DePerry  would  rather  a law  not  be  passed  if  the  issues  can  be  fixed 
locally. 

"I  can't  believe  the  controversy  this  particular  subject  has  generated," 
he  said.  DePerry  said  he  has  trouble  understanding  why  people  would  think 
having  an  Indian  for  a mascot  is  OK,  when  the  mascots  aid  in  bigotry 
toward  Indians. 

Dick  Hoffman  of  Menomonie  said  he  has  been  active  in  the  logo  issue,  but 
keeps  running  into  road  blocks.  He  said  people  ask  where  the  Indians  are 
to  help  change  the  mascot. 

"I've  been  fighting  this  for  years  and  I feel  alone  as  can  be,"  Hoffman 
said . 

DePerry  responded  that  he  would  be  happy  to  speak  with  the  Menomonie 
School  Board  to  help  implement  a change. 

Public  schools,  however,  aren't  the  only  schools  with  Indian  mascots. 

For  example.  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  high  school,  which  is  an  Indian  school,  has 
Warriors  as  its  mascot. 

DePerry  said  that  is  different. 

"That  is  their  identity,"  he  said,  noting  that  for  Indian  schools  to 
call  themselves  by  an  Indian-type  mascot  is  honorable  because  they 
understand  what  it  means  to  be  Indians  and  what  the  mascot  stands  for. 

He  said  others  aren't  "in  tune"  with  what  it  means  to  be  an  Indian, 
which  relates  to  colleges  and  professional  sports  teams. 

Intertribal  Council 

The  Great  Lakes  Intertribal  Council  has  been  in  existence  for  30  years, 
formed  under  a threat  by  congressional  legislation,  DePerry  said. 

"Throughout  history,  the  No.  1 concern  of  these  United  States  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  American  Indian,"  he  said. 

In  the  early  year,  the  need  to  rid  the  country  of  Indians  was 
militaristic,"  DePerry  said.  Now,  he  said  the  government  is  trying  to 
assimilate  Indians,  rather  than  allow  Indians'  traditions  to  live  on. 

The  tribes  have  had  elected  government  since  1934. 

"We've  been  struggling  with  how  to  be  a government  since  1934,"  DePerry 
said . 

He  said  the  previous  generation  of  Indians  simply  got  tired  of  fighting 
the  government's  attempts  at  assimilation. 

"There  was  a time  when  that  spirit  of  fighting  was  just  broken." 

DePerry  said  the  current  form  of  assimilation  is  termination  of  tribes. 

He  said  that  happened  to  the  Menominee  Indians. 

Before  the  Menominees  were  terminated  there  were  only  71  counties  in 
Wisconsin . 

And,  seemingly  overnight,  he  said,  the  tribe  was  terminated,  turning  the 
reservation  into  Wisconsin's  72nd  county.  The  move  severed  ties  between 
the  Indians  and  the  government.  It  also  took  away  any  government  funds  for 
the  Indians. 

"I  still  have  trouble  comprehending  that,"  he  said. 

When  a tribe  is  terminated,  DePerry  said,  it  strips  Indians  of  their 
identity  that  was  recognized  before,  but  no  longer  is  recognized. 

The  reservation  land  where  Indians  had  been  living  becomes  taxable  and 
can  be  sold  to  people  from  outside  of  the  reservation. 

But  enough  private  people  put  enough  pressure  on  the  government  that  the 
reservation  was  returned  to  the  Indians.  However,  the  people  who  had 
purchased  land  on  the  reservation  from  outside  of  it  were  not  evicted. 

And  though  the  Menominees  got  their  reservation  back,  DePerry  said  while 
drawing  a box  in  the  air,  "This  square  is  the  reservation.  This  square  is 
the  county." 

In  other  words  the  same  square  took  up  both  designations. 

Sovereignty 

The  United  States  is  a sovereign  nation,  which  also  applies  to  the  525 
tribes  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  major  issues  of  sovereignty  and  Indians  is  casinos. 

"Many  individuals  are  under  the  misconception  that  with  a casino  come 


Indians/'  DePerry  said. 

"We  have  casinos  because  of  oun  sovereign  status." 

He  said  he  believes  if  the  U.S.  was  a respectful  nation,  Indians 
wouldn't  need  casinos  as  a source  of  economic  development. 

"Casinos  are  another  government  program  to  make  up  for  failed  government 
policies,"  he  said. 

If  the  treaties  made  over  the  years  were  followed  by  the  government,  "We 
would  have  plenty." 

DePerry  also  noted  that  not  all  tribes  have  casinos. 

He  said  he  lives  in  Red  Cliff  and  there's  not  one  there  because  there 
are  many  casinos  people  would  pass  many  other  casinos  on  the  way  there. 

Casinos  do  make  money  for  Indians  and  provide  jobs  for  them  as  they 
attempt  to  make  do  with  the  conditions  provided  to  them. 

"I  think  it's  the  best  deal  under  these  conditions,"  DePerry  said. 

Sponsors  include  UW-Stout's  Performing  Arts  and  Lecture  Series;  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services  Office;  and  SPIRITS,  an  organization  of 
students  participating  in  representing  Indian  tribes  at  Stout. 
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Myths  persist  about  payments  to  Indians 
By  ROGER  CLAWSON 
May  5,  2005 

We  have  all  known  those  who  would  climb  a tree  to  tell  a lie  rather  than 
stand  flatfooted  and  tell  the  truth.  Natural-born  liars  amuse  some  folks, 
are  pitied  by  others  and  respected  by  none.  But  such  curious  creatures  are 
noble  specimens  of  humanity  compared  to  those  who  would  rather  believe  a 
vicious  lie  than  seek  the  truth. 

The  first  merely  manufacture  this  ordure.  The  second  consume  it.  (If  you 
are  wondering  whether  "ordure  means  what  you  think  it  does,  it  does.) 

Reader  Karen  Grimm  fits  neither  category.  She  writes: 

"Occasionally  when  I'm  out  with  friends  I hear  derogatory  remarks  about 
the  Native  Americans  and  how  they  are  all  on  the  dole,  or  they  all  get  a 
percentage  of  the  coal  money,  or  they  all  get  handouts,  etc.  I want  so 
much  to  have  a rebuttal,  but  I really  need  more  information. 

"Can  someone  help  me  with  an  article  or  just  a few  facts  so  I can  give 
some  kind  of  a defense?  I would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  me." 

The  myth  of  the  Indians'  government  payday  wore  long  gray  whiskers  when 
Custer  bought  the  farm  on  the  Little  Horn.  White  settlers  screamed  when 
Indian  agent  and  former  explorer  William  Clark  spent  $20,000  to  buy  the 
loyalty  of  tribes  that  would  have  otherwise  combined  with  the  British  to 
kick  America's  butt  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Whites  wanted  the  Indians  dead  and  their  land  claims  extinguished.  The 
$20,000  should  have  been  spent  on  bullets  to  kill  savages,  they  argued. 

In  Western  pool  halls  and  post  offices,  anywhere  whites  gather,  the  myth 
persists.  In  brief,  bigots  claim  that  Indians  receive  a check  from  the 
government  once  a month. 

Other  handouts  claimed  include  free  food,  housing  and  education. 

Some  people  have  even  seen  those  checks.  Here's  why: 

Most  Indian  tribes  are  like  corporations,  like  General  Motors  or 
Microsoft.  They  have  sources  of  income,  expenses,  assets  and  liabilities. 
When  they  make  a profit,  they  pay  dividends  to  their  shareholders . 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  shareholders  are  the  tribal 
members.  Tribes  sell  timber,  grass,  oil  or  coal  found  on  or  under  tribal 


lands.  After  paying  the  tribal  government's  expenses,  the  cash  is  divided 
between  tribal  members. 

Make  a profit.  Pay  a dividend.  In  this  respect  General  Motors  and  the 
Crow  Tribe  operate  alike.  But  there  is  one  critical  difference.  The  BIA 
serves  as  the  tribe's  banker.  Revenues  collected  by  the  BIA  are  deposited 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury  before  being  transferred  to  the  tribal  government  or 
individual  tribal  members  via  government  check. 

Uncle  Sam  writes  the  checks  but  it's  Indian  money  - not  tax  dollars. 

These  irregular  checks  (called  per-capita  payments)  usually  arrive  twice 
a year  - around  mid  summer  and  just  before  Christmas.  Some  tribes  make  per 
capita  payments  of  $500  or  so.  Poorer  tribes  may  struggle  to  pay  members 
$30.  Sometimes  the  tribes  end  the  year  in  the  red  and  there  are  no  per 
capita  payments.  Some  tribes  have  struck  it  rich  with  oil  or  casino 
developments.  Their  members  - like  rich  white  folks  - may  live  high  on  the 
hog. 

Pretend  that  your  great-grandfather  owned  a huge  ranch.  When  the  calves 
are  sold  in  the  fall,  you  and  other  heirs  get  a check.  When  Acme 
Wildcatters  strike  oil  on  this  land,  you  and  the  cousins  drive  new  cars 
and  winter  in  Arizona.  Are  these  handouts?  Most  wouldn't  think  so. 

Imagine  your  great  aunt  leaving  you  a block  of  Das  Widgewerks  stock. 
Would  you  be  ashamed  to  clip  coupons? 

Yes,  Indians  sometimes  get  coal  and  oil  money  - if  the  coal  or  oil  is 
found  beneath  tribal  lands. 

Dust  like  great-grandpa's  heirs,  tribal  members  get  paid  for  what  is 
theirs . 

No,  Indians  do  not  get  an  automatic  free  ride  to  college.  A few  wealthy 
tribes  may  invest  in  their  young  people,  providing  scholarships  for  those 
who  qualify.  In  that  case,  it's  Indian  money  - not  federal  tax  money  - 
that  pays  for  books  and  tuition. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  does  spend  a bundle  on  the  nation's 
Indian  reservations . Indians  receive  assistance  through  education  and  food 
and  housing  programs.  Come  to  think  of  it,  so  do  whites  who  live  off  the 
reservations . 

Indians  receive  a small  percentage  of  the  $7  billion  Uncle  Sam  spends  in 
Montana  each  year.  This  money  comes  from  taxes  you  pay,  taxes  I pay  and 
taxes  the  Indians  pay.  But  mostly  it  comes  from  taxes  people  in  wealthier 
states  pay. 

Montanans  get  back  $1.60  for  every  $1  they  send  to  Washington,  D.C  That 
extra  60  cents  adds  up  to  $2,600  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
state.  If  you  think  you  haven't  gotten  yours,  don't  blame  the  Indians.  And 
don't  blame  me. 
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Use  of  Heritage  Fund  for  water  settlement  vetoed 

Mary  Do  Pitzl 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May.  4,  2005 

Gov.  Danet  Napolitano  has  vetoed  a bill  that  would  have  taken  money  from 
a wildlife  fund  and  used  it  to  pay  for  an  Indian  water  settlement. 

Her  veto  of  Senate  Bill  1067  drew  praise  from  conservation  groups,  and 
sent  lawmakers  searching  for  a new  source  of  money  to  pay  the  nearly  $1.6 
million  settlement  to  the  Zuni  Indian  tribe. 

House  Speaker  Dim  Weiers  is  now  eyeing  the  watercraft-registration  fees 
paid  by  boat  owners,  said  Weiers'  spokesman,  Barrett  Marson.  The  fund  is 


maintained  by  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  for  education,  safety 
and  enforcement  programs  on  Arizona's  waterways,  advertisement 

Unlike  the  Heritage  Fund,  registration  fees  are  appropriated  by 
lawmakers  and  are  therefore  under  their  control.  Marson  said  such  a move 
would  spare  the  state  General  Fund,  which  is  already  stretched  thin. 

The  veto  represents  the  33rd  time  that  lawmakers  have  tried  to  tap  the 
Heritage  Fund  since  voters  approved  it  in  1990,  and  the  32nd  time  they've 
been  rebuffed. 

In  her  veto  message,  Napolitano  noted  that  the  fund  was  created  to  pay 
for  various  wildlife  and  habitat  protection  programs. 

While  she  supports  the  Zuni  settlement,  Napolitano  directed  lawmakers  to 
an  undefined  "variety  of  state  funds"  to  pay  for  it. 

The  state's  share  of  the  settlement  money  is  to  go  toward  a variety  of 
Zuni  water-related  issues,  such  as  buying  shares  of  water  rights  in  a 
local  irrigation  district,  buying  and  installing  water  wells,  and 
acquiring  farmland  and  the  water  rights  that  go  with  it,  among  other 
things . 
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Pope's  Statue  Heading  For  Capitol 
By  Leslie  Linthicum 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

JEMEZ  PUEBLO  - The  big  block  of  pinkish  marble  sat  next  to  a cornfield 
while  its  owner  eyed  it,  listened  to  it,  thought  about  what  might  be 
inside. 

This  courtship  between  sculptor  and  stone  went  on  for  nearly  a year,  day 
after  day,  through  the  seasons  as  the  corn  sprouted,  grew,  tasseled,  then 
was  harvested  and  the  stalks  plowed  back  into  the  ground. 

"Trying  to  build  up  my  confidence,  I guess,"  Cliff  Fragua  said. 

One  day,  Fragua  started  to  draw  on  the  big  stone. 

Then  out  came  the  tools  - the  chisels,  drills  and  power  saws. 

Two  years  later.  Pope'  emerged. 

The  legendary  leader  of  the  1680  Pueblo  Revolt,  7 feet  tall  in  Tennessee 
marble,  stands  today  looking  over  Fragua' s fallow  cornfield. 

The  stone  will  be  boxed  up  and  moved  to  Pope's  home  - San  Juan  Pueblo, 
north  of  Espanola  - later  this  month  for  an  official  unveiling,  then  it 
will  travel  on  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it  will  stand  beginning  in  the 
fall  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall. 

By  now,  much  of  the  furor  over  choosing  a pueblo  revolutionary  to 
represent  New  Mexico  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  has  subsided. 

But  back  in  1997,  when  state  lawmakers  chose  Pope'  to  join  former  U.S. 
Sen.  Dennis  Chavez  in  Statuary  Hall,  the  17th  century  Indian  was  hailed  as 
a hero  and  criticized  as  a killer.  He  was  also  called  a bigot,  a tyrant 
and  a Hispanophobe. 

In  2005,  as  he  prepares  to  enter  the  big  leagues  of  American  history, 
little  more  is  known  about  Pope'  than  was  known  at  the  turn  of  the  18th 
century. 

How  old  was  he?  What  did  he  look  like?  How  did  he  dream  up  an  armed 
revolt  against  the  Spanish  crown?  How  did  he  carry  it  out?  When  did  he  die 
and  how? 

No  one  really  knows. 

In  his  recent  book,  "The  Pueblo  Revolt,"  David  Roberts  calls  Pope'  a 
"shadowy  shaman." 


Picturing  the  past 

Under  Fragua's  artistry.  Pope'  is  revealed  as  a youngish  man  with  a wide 
face  and  full  mouth,  dressed  in  a deerskin  kilt  with  deerskin  moccasins. 

His  long  hair  is  rolled  into  a chongo,  the  traditional  bun  still  worn  by 
pueblo  men  today. 

In  his  hand.  Pope'  holds  the  knotted  cord  that,  according  to  historical 
accounts,  runners  delivered  to  each  pueblo  as  a signal  of  the  coming 
insurrection . According  to  the  plan,  a war  chief  untied  a knot  every  day 
and,  on  the  day  the  last  knot  was  untied,  they  attacked  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  settlers  and  friars  in  their  community. 

Fragua,  wearing  a muscle  shirt  and  khakis,  walked  around  the  towering 
piece  of  marble  one  day  recently  and  called  attention  to  the  statue's  bare 
back. 

"He's  got  scars,"  he  said. 

One  point  on  which  history  is  clear  is  that  Pope',  along  with  46  other 
pueblo  holy  men,  was  arrested  and  punished  for  "sorcery"  in  1675,  five 
years  before  the  revolt.  The  men  were  whipped,  according  to  accounts,  and 
three  were  hanged. 

"After  they  were  released,"  Fragua  said,  "he  developed  this  hatred  for 
the  Spaniards . " 

By  the  time  the  revolt  was  hatched,  pueblo  people  in  what  is  now  New 
Mexico  had  lived  for  more  than  80  years  under  a foreign  occupation. 

Their  religion  was  forbidden.  Catholic  churches  were  built  in  their 
plazas  and  they  were  forced  to  grow  crops  and  do  chores  for  the  newcomers. 

The  late  San  luan  Pueblo  anthropologist  Alfonso  Ortiz,  in  an  article  in 
El  Palacio  magazine,  described  the  Spaniards'  attitude  toward  pueblo 
people  as  "consummate  arrogance  and  complete  intolerance." 

"On  the  one  hand,"  he  wrote,  "the  Spanish  friars  preached  to  the  Pueblos 
about  equality,  brotherhood  and  Christian  love,  while  on  the  other  Spanish 
soldiers  brutally  attempted  to  stamp  out  Pueblo  religious  practices." 

Native  religion 

Pope',  whose  name  translates  into  "ripe  pumpkin"  in  Tewa,  was  a head  man 
in  San  Duan  Pueblo's  summer  moiety  and,  as  such,  deeply  involved  in 
religious  rituals. 

Rebellion  against  the  Spanish,  Fragua  points  out,  grew  out  of  self- 
preservation  as  well  as  a belief  that  religious  songs,  dances  and 
offerings  were  critical  to  the  continuation  of  life. 

"To  continue  the  ceremonies  and  the  songs,  to  keep  the  world  spinning  - 
that  was  his  duty,"  Fragua  said.  "He  knew  that  if  that  does  not  occur,  we 
have  the  end  of  the  world." 

On  Aug.  10,  1680,  the  knots  were  all  untied  and  pueblo  men  attacked.  The 
attacks  went  off  in  synch,  over  hundreds  of  miles,  without  the  aid  of 
written  communication. 

Within  a few  days,  the  Indians  had  killed  21  priests  and  nearly  400 
other  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  women  and  children  included. 

They  burned  churches,  orchards  and  fields  while  allowing  the  Spanish 
governor,  Antonio  de  Otermi'n,  and  hundreds  of  survivors  to  flee  south  to 
El  Paso. 

For  the  next  12  years,  the  pueblo  world  in  New  Mexico  returned  to  normal. 

Herman  Agoyo,  a former  governor  of  San  luan  Pueblo  and  co-chairman  of 
the  New  Mexico  Statuary  Hall  Commission,  said  Pope'  would  have  gone  back 
to  his  home  near  the  irrigation  canals  and  returned  to  his  spiritual  life. 
Others  have  claimed  Pope'  learned  too  well  from  the  Spanish  occupiers  and 
turned  tyrannical  after  the  revolt. 

No  one  knows  when  or  how  he  died,  but  when  the  Spanish  crown  returned  to 
reclaim  New  Mexico  in  1692,  Pope'  was  gone.  This  time,  the  Spanish  showed 
more  tolerance  for  pueblo  religion,  language  and  culture,  a lesson 
historians  say  they  learned  from  the  violent  revolution. 

"The  world  for  us  was  saved  as  a result  of  the  revolt,"  Agoyo  said. 

All  but  forgotten 

Despite  his  importance  to  the  survival  of  pueblo  traditions.  Pope'  was 
barely  remembered,  even  in  New  Mexico.  Agoyo  never  heard  of  Pope'  as  a 
child.  He  didn't  learn  about  the  Pueblo  Revolt  or  Pope's  role  until  he 


came  across  a history  dealing  with  the  revolt  during  the  U.S.  bicentennial 
in  1976. 

He  said  oral  history  at  the  pueblo  had  never  lionized  Pope'. 

"It  was  such  a terrible  event  that  the  less  said  about  it  the  better/' 
Agoyo  said.  "When  soldiers  return  from  the  war,  they  speak  very  little 
about  it." 

Fragua  did  his  own  reading  about  Pope'  when  he  put  his  name  in  the 
running  for  the  statuary  hall  project.  He  was  awarded  the  $100,000 
commission  on  the  strength  of  a small  stone  maquette  that  still  sits  in 
his  studio. 

Fragua,  a native  of  lemez  Pueblo,  is  49  and  spent  his  childhood  in  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  as  his  father  followed  carpentry  jobs.  After  he 
graduated  from  high  school  in  San  Francisco,  he  came  home  to  New  Mexico  to 
study  painting  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe. 

He  took  a sculpture  class  to  help  his  two-dimensional  art  skills  and  was 
hooked . 

"It  was  being  able  to  accomplish  something  that  seems  unattainable," 
Fragua  said. 

After  Fragua  picked  out  the  71/2-ton  piece  of  marble  that  would  become 
Pope',  he  wrestled  with  a beginner's  anxiety  despite  his  25-year  career  as 
a noted  artist. 

"I  had  never  worked  on  anything  of  this  mass,"  he  said. 

The  sculpture  today  weighs  about  21/2  tons  and  Fragua  has  bulging  biceps 
as  a result.  They  are  marked  with  tattoos  - his  father's  lemez  badger  clan 
on  his  right  and  his  mother's  corn  clan  on  his  left. 

All  Fragua  has  left  to  do  on  the  sculpture  in  the  coming  weeks  is  some 
detail  sanding  and  polishing.  The  final  step  will  be  to  buff  the  statue 
with  clear  wax  to  bring  out  the  stone's  natural  colors. 

Pope'  will  join  statues  of  five  other  Native  Americans  in  Statuary  Hall, 
but  he  will  be  the  only  one  in  the  Capitol  carved  by  a Native  American 
artist . 

With  Pope'  nearly  completed,  Fragua  will  turn  his  attention  to  other 
sculptures  and  to  building  a house  down  the  road  from  his  studio.  He's 
moving  back  to  lemez  from  Rio  Rancho,  where  he  has  lived  for  years. 

"Coming  home,"  Fragua  said.  "If  it  wasn't  for  Pope',  there  wouldn't  be  a 
pueblo. " 

Copyright  c.  2005  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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She  says  she  is  never  consulted  about  federal  measures  put  in  place 
along  Arizona's  border. 

CLAUDINE  LoMONACO 
Tucson  Citizen 
May  4,  2005 

The  busiest  and  deadliest  stretch  of  Arizona  desert  is  "ignored"  by  U.S. 
border  enforcers,  angry  Tohono  O'odham  officials  said  after  the  new  U.S. 
security  czar  canceled  a trip  to  the  Nation. 

Michael  Chertoff,  who  took  over  the  Homeland  Security  Department  from 
Tom  Ridge  in  February,  will  make  his  first  visit  to  the  border  tomorrow. 
Chertoff  will  stop  in  Douglas  and  Yuma  but  not  the  reservation,  though  it 
is  plagued  by  drug  smuggling  and  illegal  immigration. 

Tohono  O'odham  Chairwoman  Vivian  Juan-Saunders  said  the  oversight  is 
only  the  latest  example  of  the  department's  failure  to  effectively  work 
with  the  tribe. 


In  March,  the  Border  Patrol  announced  the  second  installment  of  the 
Arizona  Border  Control  Initiative,  designed  to  reduce  deaths  and  stop 
illegal  immigration  on  the  Nation  through  more  agents  and  better 
coordination  with  local  law  enforcement. 

Duan-Saunders  said  she  wasn't  told  or  consulted  about  the  effort 
beforehand.  She  said  she  heard  about  it  over  the  car  radio  on  her  way  to 
work  and  was  then  bombarded  with  calls  from  journalists.  She  had  little  to 
tell  them. 

"I'm  tired  of  being  ignored,"  Duan-Saunders  said,  "just  as  we  were 
ignored  when  a federal  policy  was  formed  that  pushed  traffic  through  our 
75  miles  of  the  border." 

In  the  early  '90s,  the  federal  government  cracked  down  on  illegal 
immigration  in  Texas  and  California,  forcing  migrants  into  Arizona,  which 
shares  about  350  miles  of  border  with  Mexico.  Officials  believed  the  harsh 
terrain  would  act  as  a natural  deterrent,  but  it  didn't.  Migrants  began  to 
pour  across  the  border  and  onto  the  desolate,  sparsely  populated  lands  of 
the  O'odham.  Today  the  so-called  "Western  Desert"  - stretching  to  Yuma  and 
including  the  O'odham  Nation  - accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all  migrant 
deaths  in  Arizona. 

Border  Patrol  figures  put  the  number  of  dead  last  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  Sept.  30,  at  172,  but  county  officials  put  the  toll  at  221. 

Duan-Saunders  said  that  tribal  members  have  been  aiding  desert  crossers 
for  more  than  a thousand  years,  but  that  the  recent  flood  has  overwhelmed 
their  resources. 

"We  have  so  many  needs  here  on  the  Nation,"  she  said,  "and  yet  we  spend 
$7  million  annually  to  do  their  job." 

The  tribe  has  never  been  compensated  by  the  federal  government,  and  with 
a 40  percent  poverty  rate,  it's  money  the  tribe  can't  afford  to  spend,  she 
said . 

The  Nation  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  work  with  the  Border  Patrol, 
leasing  land  to  it  and  agreeing  to  the  installation  of  vehicle  barriers 
along  the  border,  Duan-Saunders  said.  But  she  questioned  the  agency's 
effectiveness,  given  the  gaps  in  communication  and  coordination. 

The  Department  of  Homeland  Security  did  not  return  calls  for  comment  on 
the  tribe's  concerns. 

A spokeswoman  for  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  who,  with  Sen.  Don  Kyi,  will 
accompany  Chertoff,  said  the  chairwoman's  input  was  crucial  and  McCain 
hoped  she  would  attend  a meeting  scheduled  in  Yuma. 

Duan-Saunders  said  she  would  send  representatives  but  had  no  plans  to 
attend  herself.  Instead,  Chertoff  should  come  to  the  reservation,  she  said. 

"It's  very  important  that  he  come  here,"  Duan-Saunders  said.  "He  needs 
to  see  this  for  himself." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rare  photos  of  Fallon  tribe  unveiled  Saturday 
DOSH  DOHNSON,  jjohnson@lahontanvalleynews.com 
May  6,  2005 

Little  did  Clayton  Sampson  know  that  an  old  box  full  of  negatives  would 
become  a priceless  collection  of  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  history. 

A photo  collection  of  early-20th  century  Native  Americans  from 
Stillwater  will  be  unveiled  Saturday  at  an  all-day  event  from  11  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.  at  the  Tribal  Senior  Center,  1885  Agency  Road.  Festivities  begin  at 
11  a.m.  with  refreshments  and  viewing  of  the  collection.  Sampson  will  give 
a talk  on  the  work  at  1 p.m.,  followed  by  an  underground  barbecue  and  live 


music  at  2 p.m. 

The  barbecue  costs  $5.  Proceeds  will  go  to  the  Silver  State  Indian 
Elders  Committee.  Members  from  eight  Northern  Nevada  tribes  have 
contributed  support  and  will  attend.  Other  activities  include  a Grimes 
point  tour,  Indian  hand  and  card  games  and  basket  weaving  demonstrations. 

A professional,  $5,000  fireworks  display  will  be  shot  off  at  dusk. 

The  collection  of  about  30  photos  from  Sampson  and  other  Fallon  tribe 
members  portrays  a way  of  life  caught  between  traditional  Native  American 
and  early-century  American  periods  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  One  print  shows 
Native  Americans  hiding  their  children  behind  a vehicle  as  federal  agents 
approach.  Another  captures  a Western  Indian  band  posing  on  a San  Francisco 
street.  A monkey  riding  a small  bicycle  and  two  bears  are  in  the 
foreground.  There's  also  several  portraits  of  tribal  members  at  work  on 
the  farm. 

"I  always  felt  this  was  divine  intervention,"  said  Sampson,  a Reno 
native,  of  his  discovery  more  than  20  years  ago.  "Not  many  people  know  the 
Indian  history  of  the  20s  and  30s." 

Sampson  obtained  the  photos  and  other  Native  American  historical 
documents,  which  belonged  his  father,  from  his  mother  in  1981.  His  father, 
Flarry  Sampson,  was  a chairman  and  founding  father  of  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony,  musician  and  member  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  among  other  activities. 

A graphic  artist  by  trade,  Sampson  invested  his  own  money  to  create 
prints  for  a Nevada  historical  Society  exhibit  in  1983.  With  the  help  of 
his  mother  and  other  researchers,  the  photos  and  documents  were  given 
identification  and  context. 

Through  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Nevada  Arts  Council  and  the  Sven 
Astrid  Liljeblad  Foundation,  the  some  of  the  negatives  were  professionally 
transformed  into  prints.  Frames  and  matting  were  purchased. 

The  collection  is  now  a permanent  part  of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribe  Senior  Center. 

When  gazing  on  a photo  of  some  men  in  unique  hats.  Senior  Center 
Director  Rebecca  Young-Man  said  she  noticed  an  eerie  similarity.  A man 
working  outside  the  center  was  the  spitting  image  of  one  of  the  men  in  the 
photo.  She  pulled  him  inside  to  look,  and  the  worker  said  the  man  in  the 
photo  was  his  father. 

The  photo  was  made  to  make  fun  of  the  gaudy,  donated  hats  the  tribe 
received,  Young-Man  said. 

Tribal  elders  are  ecstatic  at  the  work,  Sampson  said.  Many  were  small 
children  at  the  time  the  photos  were  taken,  but  can  still  identify  the 
subjects,  he  said. 

"They  love  it,"  he  said.  "This  (collection)  is  like  80  years  old  now.  I 
don't  think  you  can  find  anything  like  this  at  all." 

Now  an  employee  of  the  Senior  Center,  Sampson  said  he  hopes  the 
collection  will  bridge  a gap  in  indigenous  history  and  bring  a greater 
sense  of  community  among  Northern  Nevada  tribes. 

"This  is  dedicated  to  the  elders,"  he  said.  "We're  hoping  this  will  be  a 
resurgence  of  some  kind." 

losh  Johnson  can  be  contacted  at  jjohnson@lahontanvalleynews.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  lahontanvalleynews.com. 
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Tribal  entrepreneurs  share  their  success 
Individual  ownership  rises  on  reservations 
TERRY  WOSTER 


twoster@midco . net 
May  9,  2005 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Doni  Hentel  became  a businesswoman  out  of  desperation.  She 
became  a business  leader  out  of  a desire  to  help  young  Native  Americans 
follow  her  path. 

Hertel,  who  started  a day  care  in  Eagle  Butte  10  years  ago  when  she  was 
barely  20  years  old,  recently  helped  form  the  American  Indian  Business 
Leaders  chapter  at  Cheynne-Eagle  Butte  High  School.  She  sees  it  as  a way 
to  help  young  Lakota  men  and  women  understand  that  they  can  have  dreams  of 
business  success  come  true. 

"I  was  19,  pregnant  and  working  one  of  those  $4-an-hour  waitressing 
jobs/'  Hertel  recalls  of  her  decision  to  start  a business.  "I  was 
desperate.  I needed  a better  job  if  I was  going  to  take  care  of  a family. 

I needed  day  care  for  the  baby  I would  have.  What  did  I know  about  starting 
a business?  Nothing.  Not  a thing.  I knew  I had  to  do  something. "She  took 
the  plunge  with  a small  loan,  made  it  work,  bought  a house  and  now  acts  as 
a mentor  for  young  reservation-school  students  who,  Hertel  said,  may  not 
know  it  but  are  capable  of  being  entrepreneurs  in  a culture  that  has  been 
slow  to  embrace  the  concept  of  private  ownership  and  individual  profit. 

"I  want  kids  to  come  out  of  school  believing  they  can  be  business 
leaders  and  equipped  to  become  those  leaders,"  Hertel  said. 

Casinos  not  the  answer 

Much  of  Indian  Country  in  the  United  States  is  economically  depressed, 
with  high  unemployment  and  a shortage  of  stable  industries  or  housing. 
Tribal  gaming  has  brought  startling  prosperity  to  a few  tribes  in 
strategically  located  parts  of  the  country.  Casinos  have  been  less 
spectacular  performers,  though,  for  many  tribes,  frequently  becoming  a 
jobs  program  rather  than  an  economic  engine  that  spins  dollars  around  the 
reservation  in  the  traditional  seven-times-over  multiplier. 

People  involved  in  economic  development  say  that  is  changing,  and 
individual  Native  American  men  and  women  such  as  Hertel  are  part  of  the 
reason.  She  shared  her  story  last  week  during  a Four  Bands  Community  Fund 
"funders'  day"  event,  a day  in  which  the  Eagle  Butte-based  business 
development  group  showed  its  financial  backers  some  of  its  successes  and 
plans  for  further  growth  in  Indian  enterprises .While  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
figures  from  2002  showed  only  one-half  of  1 percent  of  business  owners 
were  American  Indian  or  native  Alaskans,  there's  increased  focus  on 
individual  investment  and  ownership  in  Indian  Country.  Last  fall,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  sponsored  an  Indian  Youth  Entrepreneurial  Day,  an 
event  that  was  described  as  bringing  together  50,000  students  from  the  185 
BIA  schools  in  the  country. 

The  National  Commission  on  Entrepreneurship,  in  a Dune  2002  article, 
hailed  the  possible  emergence  of  the  Native  American  entrepreneur . 

Noting  that  only  about  one-third  of  tribes  are  involved  in  gaming  and 
that  most  of  those  operations  "are  small  enterprises  with  tight 
restrictions  on  the  types  of  gaming  permitted  by  state  and  local 
governments,"  the  article  said  a "boomlet"  in  Native  American 
entrepreneurship  is  emerging. "Many  tribes  now  are  viewing  new  business 
development  as  a key  economic  development  strategy,"  the  commission 
article  said.  Among  the  reasons  it  cited  was  a new  focus  on  educating 
Native  American  youths  about  individual  business  ownership. 

"Behind  the  news  headlines  that  are  almost  exclusively  focused  on  Indian 
gaming,  a major  economic  transformation  is  occurring  in  Indian  Country," 
the  commission  noted. 

Shift  to  sell  success 

The  transformation  means  a paradigm  shift  on  many  reservations,  says 
Elsie  Meeks,  executive  director  of  First  Nations  Oweesta  Corporation, 
which  recently  received  a $2  million  grant  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  to  spur  growth  of  private  business  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and 
Cheyenne  River  reservations  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Wind  River  Reservation 
in  Wyoming. 

"We're  all  first-generation  entrepreneurs, " Meeks  said  during  the  Four 
Bands  event  at  Eagle  Butte.  "In  a way,  we  sold  poverty.  Tribes  sold 


poverty,  because  that's  how  we  got  our  funding. "It  takes  a shift  in 
thinking  to  sell  success,  and  it  can  be  a painful  transition  from  relying 
on  poverty  to  get  grants  and  program  money  to  relying  on  individual 
economic  development  to  develop  a community,  tribe  and  reservation,  she 
said . 

"We  can  only  have  a better  economy  than  we  do  now  ...  by  teaching  our 
kids  about  business  and  finances,"  said  Meeks,  a former  Democratic 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  who  has  spent  two  decades  in  programs 
aimed  at  developing  business  in  Indian  Country. 

Individual  enterprise  isn't  completely  at  odds  with  the  traditional 
community-first  culture  of  the  Lakota  and  other  tribes,  said  John  Glover, 
a Black  Hills  State  University  faculty  member  involved  in  the  Indian 
Studies  program."It  isn't  that  an  individual  can't  succeed,  but  that  the 
community  comes  first,"  Glover  said.  "It  is  true  that  young  people  in  most 
tribes  do  need  more  education  and  experience  in  finances  and  business." 

More  Native  Americans  are  becoming  more  comfortable  about  functioning  in 
two  worlds,  Glover  said. "I  think  more  Indian  people  are  saying,  'I  can 
operate  a business,  I can  make  a living  that's  culturally  acceptable,'  " 
he  said.  "They  are  defining  their  own  life  and  deciding  what  they  want  it 
to  be." 

Moving  to  an  entrepreneur  spirit  on  reservations  is  a long  and  probably 
slow  process,  a "crawl  before  you  walk"  approach  that  involves  micro  loans 
business  planning  and,  often,  both  technical  and  emotional  support.  Four 
Bands  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  tries  to  provide  all  of 
those  things.  The  Lakota  Fund,  which  Meeks  helped  start  in  1985,  has  a 
similar  role  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  and  other  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  developed  or  are  developing  similar 
resources . 

It's  a multi-pronged  effort,  said  Tanya  Fiddler,  executive  director  of 
Four  Bands. "We  need  to  involve  adults.  We  need  to  get  basic  business 
training  out  there,  and  loans  out  there,"  Fiddler  said. 

Sometimes  the  actual  money  involved  is  small  - as  little  as  $100  in  some 
of  the  Four  Bands'  micro  loans.  Terry  Collins'  first  loan  was  about  $1,000 
enough  money  to  buy  tires  for  a tow  truck.  Today  he  and  his  wife,  Danet, 
own  their  business,  having  tapped  the  Four  Bands'  fund  for  expansion  money 
a couple  of  times. That  kind  of  success  becomes  an  example  for  young  people 
Fiddler  said.  But  the  future  for  Indian  Country,  she  said,  lies  in 
educating  those  young  people  "so  they  can  plan  their  own  economic  futures. 

Youthful  population 

On  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation,  40  percent  of  the  population  is  18  or 
under,  she  said.  That's  not  uncommon  on  South  Dakota  Indian  reservations, 
where  the  young  make  up  a considerable  and  growing  part  of  the  total 
population . 

"The  young  people  need  to  know  how  to  manage  their  own  finances,  and 
they  need  to  know  where  to  find  information  to  help  them  succeed  on  their 
own,"  said  Donna  Rae  Petersen,  cultural  programs  administrator  for  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. Hertel  agrees.  That's  why,  she  said,  she  is 
involved  in  American  Indian  Business  Leaders,  to  help  a new  generation  of 
Lakota  children  know  they  can  own  and  operate  businesses. 

"They  need  to  see  success,"  she  said.  "They  need  to  be  taught  personal 
finances,  personal  responsibility  and  the  basics  of  business  planning.  But 
most  of  all,  they  need  to  believe  they  can  do  it." 

Two  Eagle  Butte  seniors  already  are  believers,  with  Hertel ' s guidance. 
She  worked  with  Dawn  O'Hara  and  April  Bacheman,  who  managed  in  the  space 
of  a couple  of  weeks  last  month  to  put  together  a business  plan  for  a 
magazine  they  want  to  start.  Their  business  plan  aims  the  publication  at 
issues  important  to  Indian  youths  and  envisions  a market  that  eventually 
could  span  all  of  Indian  Country. The  two  would-be  entrepreneurs  won  a 
business-plan  competition  recently  with  their  idea.  Both  said  they  are 
serious  about  it,  but  first,  they  want  to  go  to  college. 

"My  mother  went  through  the  (Four  Bands)  adult  finance  program,  and  that 
helped  me  see  a little  of  the  philosophy  of  marketing  and  business," 

O'Hara  said . Bacheman  said  a part-time  job  in  the  local  bank  sparked  her 
interest  in  accounting  and  business. 


"I  think  I could  eventually  own  a business/'  she  said. 

Seth  Pearman,  an  Eagle  Butte  senior  who  is  weighing  a number  of 
scholarship  offers  from  major  colleges,  said  he  might  someday  market  his 
own  artwork  or  products.  He's  a capable  potter,  and  he  showed  some  of  his 
work  at  the  Four  Bands  event  last  Thursday. "I  think  I could  market  myself 
if  I decided  to  go  that  way,"  Pearman  said.  "I  don't  know  that  I learned 
directly  about  business  planning,  but  I know  that  I've  learned  where  I can 
find  the  information  I would  need  to  do  that.  It  gives  you  a feeling  of 
confidence  to  know  that  you  can  find  information." 

Keri  Fischer,  an  Eagle  Butte  junior,  said  she'd  be  hesitant  to  try 
starting  a business,  but  "I  want  to  learn  what  I can  about  managing 
finances.  It  helps  you  be  independent . "A  Lakota  prophecy  talks  of  the 
seventh  generation  that  will  heal  a people  torn  by  sickness  and  poverty. 
The  Four  Bands'  event  last  week  was  titled  "Building  for  the  Seventh 
Generation."  Pearman  said  he's  aware  that  many  people  believe  that's  his 
generation . 

"We  are  that  Seventh  Generation,  I guess,"  he  said.  "I  know  that  in  this 
class,  a lot  of  us  are  going  to  college,  and  a lot  of  us  hope  to  be 
successful  and  to  share  our  success." 

Bonnie  Lebeau,  who  grew  up  on  the  reservation,  is  already  a modest 
success  with  a quilting  business,  the  Rose  Room.  She  got  the  idea  for  the 
business,  which  takes  a designed  quilt  top  and  finishes  it  with  backing 
and  stitching,  when  she  and  her  grandmother  were  driving  to  Rapid  City  to 
have  that  work  done  by  a commercial  business  there. "We'd  drive  out  with 
two  or  three  of  our  quilts  at  a time,  and  one  trip,  I said  to  my  grandma, 
'I  think  we  could  do  this,'  " LeBeau  said.  "I  got  a loan  from  Four  Bands, 
and  that's  how  it  started." 

Looking  back,  she  wonders  at  her  audacity. "I  didn't  know  what  our 
customer  base  would  be,  or  how  much  we  should  charge,  or  what  our  time  was 
worth,  or  any  of  those  things  I'd  consider  today  in  a business  plan," 
Lebeau  said.  "I  didn't  know  about  credit  cards  or  personal  finances,  or 
what  a credit  report  even  was.  I just  knew  if  we  were  driving  all  that  way 
for  a service,  there  were  a lot  of  other  people  on  the  reservation  who 
were  doing  the  same  thing." 

She  and  her  husband  are  developing  a mobile  home  court,  and  she  says 
already  there  are  signs  that  her  business  spirit  is  being  modeled  by  her 
9-year-old  son.  He  and  a couple  of  friends  came  to  her  in  the  summer  to 
say  they  wanted  to  make  money.  They  decided  to  sell  snow  cones,  using  her 
blender,  ice  and  flavoring. 

"It  was  a Saturday,  there  was  nobody  on  the  street,  I didn't  think  they 
could  possibly  make  money,"  Lebeau  said.  The  young  entrepreneurs  "burned 
out  my  blender,"  but  they  also  made  $50  that  afternoon. "I  didn't  learn 
about  finances  and  business  when  I grew  up,  and  I don't  think  my  parents 
did  from  their  parents,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to  make  sure  my  son  learns 
those  things.  It's  the  chance  to  have  a good  life  and  to  be  in  charge  of 
his  life." 

Reach  Terry  Woster  at  605-224-2760. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Choctaws'  leader  welcomes  competition 
By  TOM  WILEMON 
THE  SUN  HERALD 
May  5,  2005 

BILOXI  - Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  closer  to  both  the  Atlanta  and  Birmingham 


metropolitan  areas  than  the  Choctaw  casino  resorts  in  Mississippi,  but 
Chief  Phillip  Martin  said  he's  not  overly  concerned  about  a $300  million 
gambling  complex  proposed  there  by  the  Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indians  in 
partnership  with  Harrah's  Entertainment  Inc. 

"The  Creek  Indians  have  a right  to  game,"  said  Martin,  the  leader  of  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians.  "Probably  it  would  have  some  effect 
on  our  operations.  My  view  is  that  in  order  to  compete  you've  got  to  be 
one  of  the  best  casinos  so  people  will  come  to  your  casino  and  enjoy  the 
attractions . " 

The  Mississippi  Choctaws  are  building  a 285-acre  lake  at  their  Pearl 
River  Resort,  where  the  tribe  also  operates  the  Silver  Star  and  Golden 
Moon  casinos. 

"I  believe  we  can  compete  with  almost  anyone,"  Martin  said.  "People  like 
to  go  somewhere  they  can  be  entertained  for  two  or  three  days  or  longer." 

The  Golden  Moon  is  one  of  the  most  striking  architectural  buildings  in 
the  state.  It  looks  like  a giant  golf  ball  balanced  at  the  top  of  a swirl- 
shaped cake. 

"We  wanted  a different  look,"  Martin  said.  "We  wanted  the  architect  to 
get  away  from  the  traditional  look  of  a casino.  We  wanted  something  people 
would  be  excited  about,  even  while  it  was  being  constructed." 

He  noted  that  the  tribe  has  not  placed  all  its  bets  on  gambling.  Before 
tribal  casinos  were  legalized,  Martin  was  respected  for  his  economic 
development  talents.  He  has  used  money  from  casinos  to  diversify  the 
tribal  economy.  The  same  week  as  the  Southern  Gaming  Summit,  the  Choctaws 
were  hosting  reporters  and  others  at  a new  technology  park. 

"We  created  over  5,000  jobs  even  before  gaming,"  Martin  said,  noting 
that  the  tribe  manufactured  automotive  parts.  Today,  the  tribe  also  does 
business  with  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  corporations,  such  as 
Pepsico. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Biloxi  Sun  Herald. 
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Diabetes:  A tribal  epidemic 

Devastating  illness  can  be  fought  through  education,  prevention 
HENRYETTA  OK 
Jennifer  R.  Pigeon 
May  5,  2005 

Many  Native  Americans  are  living  in  a world  of  constant  anguish.  They  are 
hurting,  aching,  and  in  some  cases  dying,  all  from  a disease  that  affects 
an  enormous  number  of  the  native  population.  Diabetes  is  a very  serious 
disease  for  many  people,  and  is  especially  prevalent  among  tribal  members. 
It  is  a world  filled  with  constant  monitoring  of  food,  blood  sugar  levels, 
doctor's  visits,  medication,  and  needles.  For  many  Native  Americans  this 
disease  is  a risk  they  live  with  everyday.  Many  are  suffering  either  in 
their  own  life  or  are  being  forced  to  experience  the  suffering  of  family 
members . 

Native  peoples  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  diabetes.  Current  studies, 
using  the  Thrifty  Gene  Theory,  suggest  that  Native  Americans,  who 
historically  live  off  the  land,  are  now  living  a different  lifestyle.  This 
has  affected  their  ability  to  convert  sugars  into  energy.  But  the  theory 
is  still  being  heavily  researched. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association  states  that  on  average.  Native 
Americans  are  2.2  times  more  likely  to  be  diagnosed  as  a non-Hispanic 
white  person  of  the  same  age.  Diabetes  is  a disease  that  is  extremely 
serious  but  in  a culture  where  it  is  prevalent,  seems  to  be  thought  of  as 


simply  a risk  of  life,  like  the  possibility  of  being  hit  by  a bus.  However, 
the  truth  is  that  diabetes  is  the  fifth  deadliest  disease  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  illness  with  no  real  cure,  and  in  most  cases  is  handed 
down  through  simple  genetics. 

Diabetes  is  a complex  disease  because  there  are  differing  types  and  a 
wide  array  of  complications  due  to  the  disease.  Diabetes  is  classified  as 
a group  rather  than  one  disease.  The  American  Diabetes  Association  defines 
diabetes  as  a group  of  diseases  characterized  by  high  levels  of  blood 
glucose  resulting  in  defects  in  insulin  production,  insulin  action,  or 
both.  Type  1 diabetes  is  also  known  as  juvenile-onset  diabetes.  This  type 
of  disease  develops  when  the  body's  immune  system  destroys  pancreatic  beta 
cells.  Beta  cells  make  insulin,  a hormone  that  regulates  blood  glucose. 
Though  this  disease  is  no  less  serious  than  other  types  of  diabetes  it 
only  accounts  for  5 to  10  percent  of  all  diabetic  cases.  Type  1 diabetes 
is  more  common  in  children  and  adolescents,  but  can  be  diagnosed  at  any 
age.  A number  of  factors  can  lead  to  the  onset  of  Type  1 diabetes  like 
autoimmune  and  environmental  factors.  The  most  likely  cause  seems  to  point 
towards  genetics. 

The  most  common  and  predominant  form  of  diabetes  is  Type  2.  This  type  of 
diabetes  is  usually  diagnosed  in  adulthood  and  counts  for  98  percent  of 
all  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  the  body  destroying  beta  cells, 
it  simply  begins  a shut  down  process  by  resisting  insulin.  The  body  then 
begins  to  inappropriately  use  insulin,  causing  a rise  in  the  need  for 
insulin  in  parts  of  the  body  that  regularly  require  the  proper  use  of 
insulin,  like  the  pancreas.  Eventually  without  the  proper  use  of  insulin, 
the  pancreas  can  lose  its  ability  to  make  the  insulin  it  needs.  Insulin  is 
a hormone  needed  in  the  body  to  break  down  carbohydrates  and  sugars  in  the 
blood.  Type  2 diabetes  is  a gradual  disease  that  is  affected  by  metabolic 
rate,  weight,  physical  inactivity,  impaired  glucose  tolerance,  and  above 
all,  family  history. 

Gestational  diabetes  is  also  a major  concern  for  Native  American  women. 
This  form  of  diabetes  occurs  during  pregnancy  and  disappears  when  the  baby 
is  born.  However  many  women  who  are  diagnosed  with  gestational  diabetes 
find  they  are  at  a much  higher  risk  for  a full-blown  Type  2 diagnosis  in 
the  future. 

There  is  no  cure  for  diabetes,  but  with  aggressive  studies,  treatment  of 
the  disease,  is  available.  Controlling  the  effects  of  diabetes  is  a matter 
of  monitoring.  Many  victims  of  Type  2 diabetes  can  curb  the  effects  of  the 
disease  through  weight  loss,  diet,  and  exercise.  More  and  more  studies  are 
now  testing  the  notion  that  digression  of  diabetes  is  possible  with 
immediate  intervention.  Others  require  more  extreme  measures  like  oral 
medication  or  insulin  injections.  Those  who  obtain  a Type  1 confirmation 
require  a more  radical  treatment  of  insulin  injections  in  order  to 
maintain  survival.  Years  ago  a Type  1 diagnosis  could  mean  a death 
sentence  in  a world  where  diabetes  and  its  effects  were  unknown.  Because 
of  medical  advances  and  technology,  many  Native  Americans  do  not  have  to 
suffer  with  a disease  their  ancestors  knew  nothing  about. 

Many  complications  can  stem  from  a diabetes  diagnosis.  Patients  who 
acquire  the  disease  are  at  risk  for  circulation  problems,  weight 
fluctuations,  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  blindness,  problems  with 
the  feet  and  legs,  possible  amputation,  and  can  even  suffer  from  stroke. 
Diabetic  research  has  made  great  discoveries  about  the  benefits  of 
intervention.  Simple  weight  loss  and  an  increase  in  exercise  can  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  progression  of  Type  2 diabetes.  By  also  changing 
lifestyle  habits  like  diet,  attitude,  and  exercise  schedules,  tribal 
members  can  reduce  their  risk  of  getting  the  disease  and  also  reduce  the 
risk  of  complications  due  to  diabetes. 

The  need  to  educate  tribal  members  about  the  dangers  of  diabetes  can  be 
a great  task,  especially  since  the  number  of  diabetic  diagnoses  is 
steadily  rising.  Though  many  people  within  a Native  American  tribe  have 
been  affected  in  some  way  by  diabetes,  many  lack  the  knowledge  needed  to 
avoid  the  disease.  Diabetes  is  not  a disease  that  is  acquired  overnight. 

The  body  produces  signs  and  warnings  that  lead  up  to  a diabetic  diagnosis. 

The  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  is  making  great  strides  in  its  attempt  to 
educate  its  people  about  the  threat  of  diabetes.  The  tribe  operates  its 


own  Diabetes  Health  System  located  in  the  city  of  tribal  headquarters- 
Okmulgee,  Okla.  The  health  system  offers  the  education  needed  to  prevent 
future  epidemics  of  diabetes.  The  Diabetes  Health  System  is  the  base  for 
diabetes  health  clinics  located  all  over  the  Muscogee  Nation.  Centers 
located  in  Okemah,  Eufaula,  Okmulgee,  and  Sapulpa  were  all  created  with 
the  need  for  education  in  mind.  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  Diabetes  Program 
Coordinator,  Johnnie  Brasuell,  says  the  diabetes  education  program  is 
funded  by  a $1.6  million  grant  given  by  Congress  to  the  Indian  Health 
Services  and  then  distributed  to  tribes  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
establishing  and  developing  diabetes  assistance  for  Native  Americans.  The 
program  created  is  called  EPIC  (Educating  Partners  in  Care).  It  is  a 
nationally  recognized  self -management  education  program. 

The  diabetic  facilities  not  only  educate  tribal  members  of  the  risk  of 
developing  diabetes,  they  also  monitor  the  progress  of  those  already 
diagnosed  with  the  disease,  and  provide  a more  positive  outlook  on  the 
diagnosis  of  diabetes  for  the  patient.  Each  clinic  is  able  to  annually 
monitor  patients  for  problems  with  their  feet,  eyes,  kidneys,  teeth,  and 
heart.  The  program  and  its  facilities  are  now  operating  under  a Level  3 
status,  which  is  the  highest  rating  given  by  Indian  Health  Services. 

Programs  managed  and  operated  by  tribes  have  the  best  chance  at  reaching 
those  in  the  most  need  of  diabetes  intervention.  The  disease  is  incredibly 
complex  and  when  taken  seriously  can  be  overcome,  if  not  cured.  Research 
and  manageability  are  the  first  steps  to  combating  this  disease.  For  those 
at  greater  risk  along  with  those  already  diagnosed,  education  and  self- 
management has  become  the  best  proven  method  of  treatment.  The  more  tribes 
attempt  to  educate  its  citizens  about  the  warning  signs  and  prevention 
methods  of  diabetes,  the  less  likely  the  disease  will  become  the  fate  of 
larger  portions  of  tribal  members.  Experts  and  educators  are  working 
together  to  spread  the  notion  that  diabetes  is  controllable  and 
preventable.  It  is  the  first  step  to  ensuring  the  healthiness  and  well 
being  of  the  younger  generation  and  the  future  of  Native  American  tribes. 
Jennifer  R.  Pigeon  is  a member  of  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes  try  for  recognition 

Virginia's  Indian  nations  unite  to  achieve  federal  recognition 
in  time  for  the  Jamestown  anniversary. 

BY  PATRICK  LYNCH 

247-4534 

May  1,  2005 

CHARLES  CITY  --  Bill  Gingras  bent  down  to  the  grass  to  create  heat,  then 
a spark,  then  fire. 

Gingras  rubbed  a small  bow  back  and  forth  against  a stick.  Smoke  rose 
from  his  damp  tinder,  which  only  smoked  more  when  Gingras  blew  on  it. 

"We  don't  want  to  see  just  a spark,"  said  his  wife,  Susie,  who  was 
helping  Bill  with  a demonstration  of  Indian  ways  at  the  Virginia  Indian 
Nations  Pow  Wow  on  Saturday. 

"We  want  fire." 

A few  more  puffs  and  Gingras  had  flames. 

On  a grander  scale,  kindling  the  preservation  of  Virginia  Indian 
heritage  is  not  so  easy. 

Despite  five  years  of  work,  six  Virginia  Indian  tribes'  attempt  to  gain 
federal  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.  government  has  yet  to  catch 
fire. 


But  with  their  unique  role  in  the  landing  at  lamestown  - Virginia  tribes 
were  the  first  to  greet  the  settlers  and  are  credited  with  helping  them 
survive  - Virginia  Indians  are  starting  a two-year  push  to  achieve 
recognition  before  the  2007  commemoration. 

"The  commemoration  will  be  incomplete  and  very  disrespectful  to  the 
Indian  people  if  the  recognition  is  not  complete  by  then/'  said  Kenneth 
Adams,  chief  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi. 

More  than  560  Indian  tribes  are  recognized  by  the  federal  government, 
but  none  are  in  Virginia.  Federal  recognition  opens  the  door  to  benefits 
such  as  health  care,  education  and  housing  money,  but  Virginia  Indians 
said  they  are  more  interested  in  simply  being  officially  recognized  by  the 
culture  that  has  changed  and  overshadowed  theirs  for  four  centuries. 

The  tribes  are  meeting  this  weekend  on  Chickahominy  Tribal  Grounds  in 
Charles  City  County  for  their  annual  powwow.  Behind  every  ritual  dance  and 
every  tribal  song  pounded  out  on  a drum  called  the  Voice  of  the 
Grandfather  Spirit  is  an  almost  political  awareness  of  the  push  toward 
recognition  and  the  meaning  of  the  lamestown  anniversary. 

"The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  on  Virginia,"  said  Stephen  Adkins,  chief 
of  the  Chickahominy.  "The  spotlight  is  at  the  center  of  where  life  was  and 
where  it  is  now  for  my  people. 

"The  commemoration  will  beg  the  question:  Why  aren't  these  people 
federally  recognized?" 

There  are  eight  Indian  tribes  in  Virginia:  the  Pamunkey,  Chickahominy, 
Nansemond,  Monacan,  Mattaponi,  Eastern  Chickahominy,  Rappahannock  and 
Upper  Mattaponi. 

The  Pamunkey  and  Mattaponi  are  the  only  tribes  with  reservation  land  and 
are  not  part  of  the  other  six  tribes'  push  for  recognition  in  Congress. 
Those  two  tribes  are  seeking  recognition  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

Democratic  Gov.  Mark  R.  Warner,  Republican  Sens,  lohn  Warner  and  George 
Allen,  and  a handful  of  congressional  representatives,  including  Reps. 
Robert  C.  "Bobby"  Scott,  D-Newport  News,  and  lo  Ann  Davis,  R-Gloucester, 
all  support  recognition  for  Virginia's  Indian  tribes. 

But  it  has  been  questioned  and  prevented  by  leaders  such  as  Reps.  Bob 
Goodlatte,  R-Roanoke,  and  Frank  Wolf,  R-McLean,  who  say  recognition  would 
lead  to  Indian  casinos  and  businesses  that  could  avoid  certain  taxes  and 
undercut  other  businesses. 

"It's  not  a valid  concern,"  Adkins  said.  "None  of  my  people  are 
interested  in  gaming." 

The  distrust  on  the  gaming  issue  is,  for  some,  a continuation  of 
centuries  of  slights  that  they  hope  achieving  recognition  before  the  2007 
commemoration  might  change. 

Clearly,  the  image  of  lamestown  that  comes  to  mind  for  European 
descendants  is  one  of  hardship  and  survival.  The  Indians  at  the  powwow 
this  weekend  see  it  differently,  as  the  turning  point  toward  war  and 
denigration . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Press,  Flampton  Roads,  VA. 
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House  made  of  straw  model  for  Hopi  village 

Group  offers  alternative  to  help  tribes  counter  critical  housing  shortage 

ludy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  6,  2005 

In  the  small  village  of  Hotevilla,  which  boasts  some  of  the  longest 


continuously  inhabited  structures  in  the  United  States,  a new  house  has 
been  built. 

The  straw-bale  structure,  completed  last  week,  is  designed  to  be  an 
example,  a model  of  how  to  solve  a housing  crisis  in  this  remote  community 
on  the  Hopi  Reservation  in  northeastern  Arizona. 

Its  existence  is  the  result  of  an  unlikely  convergence  among  a 60-year- 
old  Hopi  woman,  a Wall  Street  trader  and  an  organization  endorsed  by 
Robert  Redford  and  devoted  to  affordable  and  sustainable  housing  on 
reservations  across  the  country,  advertisement 

Tribal  officials  think  it  just  might  be  a way  to  create  a new  generation 
of  dwellings. 

Mary  Tenakhongva  has  been  a tumbleweed  in  her  village  since  her  sister's 
house  burned  down  in  the  1980s. 

"We've  been  moving  around,  renting  here  or  there,"  she  said.  "We  don't 
have  anyplace  to  stay  until  somebody  offers  their  home." 

Tenakhongva,  her  daughter,  Shanna  Patterson,  27,  and  grandson,  Dyrrian, 
7,  have  most  recently  been  living  in  a stone  house  with  no  water  or 
electricity. 

They  haul  water,  use  an  outhouse,  cook  with  propane  and  take  their 
laundry  to  Flagstaff,  a two-hour  drive. 

About  four  years  ago,  while  serving  on  the  Village  Council,  Tenakhongva 
began  to  look  for  a way  to  build  affordable  houses  in  the  village. 

A survey  showed  that  many  tribal  elders  didn't  have  homes  of  their  own, 
that  multiple  families  were  living  together,  that  many  homes  were  run  down 
and  in  need  of  repair. 

Tenakhongva  looked  at  molded  concrete,  and  construction  with  tires  and 
cans  and  bottles.  But  she  was  most  intrigued  with  straw-bale  construction. 

Meanwhile,  John  Sullivan,  a Wall  Street  trader,  read  a newspaper  article 
about  the  lack  of  housing  for  the  elderly  on  Arizona's  reservations  and 
wanted  to  help. 

He  called  the  tribe.  Tenakhongva  answered  the  phone. 

"He's  more  intellectual,"  Tenakhongva  said  of  Sullivan.  "I  was  just 
dreaming  away.  He  was  the  one  who  found  Red  Feather." 

The  Red  Feather  Development  Group  out  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  was  founded  by 
Robert  Young. 

The  organization  is  similar  to  Habitat  for  Humanity  but  focuses  on 
reservations  and  works  with  tribes  to  teach  affordable  construction. 

"We  do  this  because  housing  needs  on  reservations  throughout  the  West 
are  extreme,"  Young  said. 

Of  the  2.5  million  tribal  members  living  on  reservations,  more  than  300, 
000  are  homeless  or  living  in  life-threatening  conditions,  according  to 
the  organization.  Thousands  more  live  in  substandard,  overcrowded 
conditions.  Many  homes  lack  running  water,  electricity  and  sanitation. 

A study  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found  that  more  than  200, 
000  homes  are  needed  immediately. 

"What  impressed  us  about  Mary's  situation  was  that  her  approach  was 
never,  'Woe  is  me,'  " Young  said. 

"Her  approach  was  'I  have  a problem  that  is  similar  to  many  other  Hopi 
tribal  members'.  We  need  housing  on  this  reservation,  and  we  need  to  be 
involved.'  " 

Red  Feather  projects  range  from  an  environmental  research  center  for  the 
Chippewas  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  to  a 
wheelchair  ramp  for  a 104-year-old  elder  on  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation  in 
Washington . 

They  have  built  straw-bale  houses  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  Crow  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  reservations. 

"We  are  teaching  communities  how  to  do  it  on  their  own,"  Young  said. 
"We've  gone  to  straw  bale  because  it's  more  volunteer  and  community- 
friendly. 

"People  can  see  us  stacking  straw.  We  tell  them  the  big  blocks  of  straw 
are  like  adult  Legos,  and  the  stucco  process  is  like  a mud  fight.  It's 
done  by  hand  and  it's  quick.  You  can  stucco  an  entire  building  in  one  coat 
in  2 1/2  hours." 

The  houses  are  also  well-insulated  for  any  climate. 

Tenakhongva  had  to  get  all  the  proper  permits  and  a loan.  She  and  her 


daughter  cooked  for  the  volunteers  and  helped  with  construction. 

Sullivan  views  the  project  like  a rock  dropped  into  a pond. 

"My  whole  objective  for  this  was  not  just  for  Mary  but  for  the  whole 
community/'  Sullivan  said. 

"Once  they  see  this  house,  it  will  generate  a lot  of  interest." 

Royce  lenkins,  economic  development  director  for  the  tribe,  said  his 
office  was  impressed  with  the  project. 

"I  took  the  planner,  surveyor  and  engineer  from  my  office  to  see  it," 
lenkins  said.  "We  all  said,  'I  want  one,  too.'  " 

lenkins  said  the  house  was  well-built,  economical,  energy-efficient  and 
fit  in  well  with  the  traditional  adobe  houses  in  the  village. 

He  expects  a lot  of  interest  from  community  members. 

"We  do  have  a housing  problem  here,"  Denkins  said.  "We  need  homes,  and 
this  is  something  that  could  help." 

The  Red  Feather  organization  brought  volunteers  from  15  states  to  work 
alongside  tribal  members  for  weeklong  stints  during  April. 

One  of  the  volunteers  was  lason  Moses,  a 29-year-old  project  manager  for 
a retail  company  in  New  York  City. 

Moses,  who  had  never  been  to  the  Hopi  Reservation,  called  it  the  "polar 
opposite"  of  New  York. 

"I  love  the  landscape  and  the  way  the  villages  tie  into  it,"  he  said. 
"And  I enjoy  visiting  with  the  locals,  having  them  tell  us  why  things  are 
the  way  they  are,  sharing  the  way  they  live  their  lives." 

Moses  camped  on-site  with  other  volunteers,  enduring  rain,  hail,  snow 
and  sandstorms. 

"It's  been  quite  an  experience,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  enjoy  the 
craziness  of  it . " 

Moses  had  worked  on  a Habitat  project  before,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
he'd  participated  in  a Red  Feather  project. 

"Their  use  of  sustainable  materials  resonated  with  me,  and  I liked  the 
fact  that  the  construction  methods  are  replicable  so  that  local  members 
who  are  involved  can  learn  how  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

The  house  is  1,000  square  feet  with  two  bedrooms  and  one  bath  and  costs 
about  $55,000  to  build. 

While  it  was  being  built,  the  television  show  Extreme  Makeover:  Home 
Edition  was  building  a 4, 300-square-foot , $500,000  home  for  the  family  of 
Lori  Piestewa,  the  first  Native  American  woman  killed  in  foreign  combat 
fighting  for  the  United  States. 

Young  ran  into  the  Extreme  Makeover  crew  at  the  airport  and  has  sent 
them  information  about  his  organization's  projects. 

"I  told  them,  'For  what  you  invested,  we  could  have  housed  five 
families.'  " 

Tenakhongva  couldn't  be  more  thrilled  with  her  new  home.  She  said  she  is 
gratified  that  people  across  the  country,  including  her  neighbors,  helped 
build  the  house. 

She  helped  translate  for  those  who  spoke  only  Hopi. 

"Several  people  from  the  village  were  there  from  the  very  beginning, 
doing  the  foundation,  window  frames,  door  frames,"  she  said. 

Tenakhongva  is  especially  grateful  that  the  Red  Feather  crews  took  the 
time  to  teach  the  village  children,  tomorrow's  builders,  about 
construction . 

"There  were  a lot  of  kids  around  on  this  one,"  said  Mike  Kelly,  who 
volunteered  with  the  organization  for  four  years  before  becoming  its 
construction  program  director  a year  ago. 

"We  want  them  to  be  a part  of  the  building,  moving  lumber  around, 
learning  how  to  use  a drill." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  judy . nichols@arizonarepublic . com,  or  (602)  444-8577. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Micmac  win  sovereignty  case 

by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 

May  5,  2005 

BOSTON  - After  a string  of  court  setbacks  unique  to  Indian  country.  New 
England  tribes  have  finally  won  a big  one. 

An  April  13  decision  in  the  1st  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a 
trend  that  was  tying  the  hands  of  tribal  governments  in  resisting  state 
encroachments.  The  ruling  in  the  case  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmacs  v. 

Patricia  Ryan,  executive  director,  Maine  Human  Rights  Commission;  [et  al. 
Jpreserves  the  right  of  the  northern  Maine  tribe  to  defend  its 
sovereignty  before  a federal  judge  instead  of  a possibly  biased  state 
judiciary. 

"I  think  it's  an  excellent  decision  on  a number  of  different  levels," 
said  attorney  Douglas  I.  Luckerman,  a specialist  in  tribal  sovereignty 
cases  who  represented  the  Micmac.  "It  changes  the  entire  momentum  of  the 
case  law  in  the  1st  Circuit,  which  was  going  in  a direction  that  was 
limiting  tribal  access  to  federal  courts." 

In  most  of  Indian  country,  this  access  would  be  a matter  of  course;  but 
the  1st  Circuit  had  adopted  a unique  (some  would  say  perverse)  reading  of 
a technicality  that  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  tribes  back  to  state 
courts  when  they  were  seeking  protection  from  what  they  considered  state 
infringements.  The  problem  was  especially  severe  since  many  tribes  in  New 
England  won  recognition  under  state  and  federal  settlement  acts  from  the 
early  1980s  with  more  or  less  ambiguous  limits  on  their  sovereignty. 

Although  the  technicality,  called  the  "well-pleaded  complaint  rule,"  was 
a tangential  issue  in  several  recent  cases,  it  laid  at  the  center  of  the 
Micmac  suit. 

The  band  was  seeking  a lower  court  injunction  against  the  Maine  Human 
Rights  Commission,  which  was  claiming  the  right  to  investigate  complaints 
by  three  former  tribal  employees  under  the  state's  anti-discrimination 
law.  The  Micmac  said  such  investigations  would  "impermissibly  encroach 
upon  the  band's  inherent  tribal  sovereignty." 

The  federal  District  Court  said  it  lacked  jurisdiction  because  the 
Micmac  hadn't  satisfied  "the  well-pleaded  complaint  rule."  It  said  that 
even  though  they  invoked  sovereignty,  they  hadn't  proven  that  it  was 
exclusively  a federal  issue. 

The  three-judge  Appeals  Court  panel  decisively  rejected  that  position  in 
a closely  argued  23-page  opinion.  Although  it  only  dealt  with  the  question 
of  jurisdiction,  it  clearly  said  that  federal  courts  in  Maine  and 
elsewhere  in  the  1st  Circuit  were  on  the  wrong  course  in  refusing  tribal 
cases.  "In  short,"  wrote  Circuit  Judge  Kermit  V.  Lipez,  "inherent  tribal 
sovereignty  is  a federal  common  law  right  that  preempts  contrary  state  law, 
and  is  therefore  a proper  basis  for  an  Ex  parte  Young  action." 

(Lipez  invoked  the  famous  Ex  parte  Young  ruling  to  set  his  decision 
apart  from  a contrary  1st  Circuit  case  three  years  earlier  pitting  the 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  of  Maine  against  a consortium  led  by 
large  paper  companies.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Young  case  gave 
federal  judges  jurisdiction  to  hear  suits  against  state  officials  over 
possible  violations  of  federal  rights.  Lipez  said  the  Micmac  were  clearly 
suing  state  officials,  where  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  were  seeking 
protection  against  private  parties.) 

Although  the  argument  might  seem  like  hair-splitting,  Luckerman  was 
delighted  that  the  judges  went  into  such  detail.  "I  could  not  have  asked 
for  a stronger  opinion,"  he  said.  "They  could  have  handled  it  in  three 
paragraphs . " 

The  court  didn't  reach  the  tribe's  major  argument:  that  unlike  the  three 
other  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  state,  the  Micmac  have 
undiminished  sovereignty  because  its  state  settlement  act  was  never 
properly  ratified.  That  issue  will  now  go  to  federal  District  Court. 

He  said  the  decision  might  be  a good  omen  for  another  major  case,  the 
Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  appeal  in  its  suit  over  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Police  raid  on  its  smoke  shop  in  July  2003.  A federal  judge  in  Rhode 


Island  said  the  raid  was  justified,  but  a decision  from  the  Court  of 
Appeals  is  expected  imminently. 

The  Micmac  ruling  could  also  weigh  on  a third  sovereignty  case  also 
argued  by  Luckerman.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Massachusetts  ruled 
against  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  (Aquinnah)  in  its  fight  against 
regulation  by  a neighboring  town.  The  tribe  has  not  yet  decided  whether 
to  seek  a review  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  only  avenue  of  appeal 
from  a state  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Luckerman  argued  all  three  cases  within  the  span  of  one  month  in  2004. 

He  recalled  that  he  asked  for  a postponement  of  the  Micmac  hearing  but  was 
denied  and  later  learned  that  it  was  scheduled  as  the  centerpiece  of  a 
historic  occasion:  the  first  sitting  of  a Circuit  Court  panel  in  Maine  in 
the  Court's  two-century  existence.  All  three  judges  on  the  panel  were 
from  Maine. 

Luckerman  said  that  although  his  research  showed  they  would  be 
sympathetic,  he  grew  nervous  as  he  sat  through  an  opening  ceremony  in 
which  they  gave  speeches  effusively  praising  their  home  state.  "I  thought 
we  were  dead  as  a doornail,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Mohawk:  Traditional  nutrition  can  prevent  disease 
by:  John  Mohawk  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  5,  2005 

It  has  been  apparent  for  well  over  a decade  that  when  indigenous  peoples 
shift  from  their  traditional  diet  to  a "modern"  highly  refined 
carbohydrate  diet  they  become  exposed  to  a range  of  degenerative  diseases. 
The  most  pervasive  is  diabetes  mellitus. 

This  disease  is  epidemic  among  all  indigenous  peoples  in  North  America 
(and  many  other  parts  of  the  world)  and  seems  especially  destructive  among 
desert  populations.  A population  which  is  introduced  to  a radical  food  - 
a food  that  either  does  not  appear  in  nature  or  is  probably  not  intended 
for  human  consumption  - can  require  long  periods  of  exposure  before 
becoming  physically  adapted  to  it.  No  one  knows  for  certain  how  long  this 
might  take,  but  it  is  clear  that  not  enough  time  has  passed  to  render 
these  foods  safe  for  indigenous  consumption. 

This  is  the  case  throughout  indigenous  America.  In  Mexico,  some  3.8 
million  suffer  from  the  disease.  A range  of  groups  such  as  Native  Seed 
Search  (which  has  a group.  Desert  Foods  for  Diabetes)  and  Tohono  O'odham 
Community  Action  have  mobilized  to  promote  nutrition  education  among  the 
people. 

The  "cure"  for  the  malady  has  been  with  them  all  along.  It  lies  in  their 
own  traditional  foods  which  include,  for  desert  people,  such  traditional 
favorites  as  cacti  and  prickly  pear  and  an  impressive  list  of  foods 
gathered  from  the  desert. 

Diabetes  is  so  prevalent  in  some  communities  that  up  to  65  percent  of 
the  adult  population  has  it.  Given  that  a pathway  to  health  is  known,  one 
might  expect  it  would  be  easy  to  make  changes  that  could  reverse  the 
unhealthy  trend,  but  the  problem  can  be  daunting.  Of  the  most  powerful 
garden  products,  tepary  beans  are  known  to  provide  dramatic  results. 

People  who  include  such  high-fiber  beans  have  been  known  to  reverse  their 
symptoms,  but  knowing  what  to  do  isn't  the  same  as  being  able  to  do  it. 
Young  people,  raised  on  a diet  of  fast-food  restaurants,  complain  they 
don't  like  tepary  (or  any  other)  beans. 

This  situation  provides  a problem  familiar  to  anthropologists.  How  do 
you  get  people  to  change  thei 
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This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  i 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

| languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  i 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

| let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Give  wisdom  and  understanding  to  my  leaders.  Protect  my  warriors 
and  bring  them  back  safe.  Give  to  the  young,  love  and  contentment. 
Give  health  and  long  life  to  my  old  people  so  that  they  may  remain 
with  us  for  a long  time.  Make  my  enemy  brave  and  strong,  so  that 
if  defeated,  I will  not  be  ashamed.  And  give  me  wisdom  so  that  I 
may  have  kindness  for  all.  And  let  me  live  each  day,  so  when  day 
is  done,  my  prayer  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 

_ Chief  Big  Lodge  Pole,  Blackfeet 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  t 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 


We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  12,000  American  Indians  served  in  the 
United  States  military  in  World  War  I.  Approximately  600  Oklahoma  Indians, 
mostly  Choctaw  and  Cherokee,  were  assigned  to  the  142nd  Infantry  of  the 
36th  Texas-Oklahoma  National  Guard  Division.  The  142nd  saw  action  in 
France  and  its  soldiers  were  widely  recognized  for  their  contributions  in 
battle.  Four  men  from  this  unit  were  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  while 
others  received  the  Church  War  Cross  for  gallantry. 

(http : //www. history . navy .mil/faqs/faq61-l . htm) 

What  makes  this  all  the  more  remarkable  is  that  Native  Peoples  were  not 
granted  US  citizenship  until  1924  - well  after  World  War  I ceased. 

Further,  the  right  to  vote  was  not  extended  to  Native  Americans  until 
the  1960s. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  brought  American  Indians  warriors  back  to 
the  battlefield  in  defense  of  their  homeland.  Although  now  eligible  for 
the  draft  by  virtue  of  the  Snyder  Act,  which  gave  citizenship  to  American 
Indians  in  1924,  conscription  alone  does  not  account  for  the 
disproportionate  number  of  Indians  who  joined  the  armed  services.  More 
than  44,000  American  Indians,  out  of  a total  Native  American  population 
of  less  than  350,000,  served  with  distinction  between  1941  and  1945  in 
both  European  and  Pacific  theaters  of  war. 

(http : //www. americanindians . com/Cod eTalkers .htm) 

Many  of  the  World  War  II  seasoned  Native  warriors  also  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  "Forgotten  War",  Korea.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  and 
Medal  of  Honor  awardee  Mitchell  Red  Cloud  3r.  among  them. 

Native  Americans  have  one  of  the  highest  record  of  service  in  the 
Vietnam  era  conflict,  per  capita,  of  any  ethnic  group.  A majority  of 
these  men  enlisted,  and  a disproportional  number  served  in  combat 
positions:  in  infantry  regiments,  tank  battalions,  airborne  and  airmobile 
units,  and  artillery  batteries.  Check  the  info  at  snowowl.com,  especially 
(http : // snowwowl . com/ hist Vietnam . html) 

(http: // snowwowl . com/ hist codetalkers . html) 

The  tradition  continues  with  Grenada,  Panama,  Desert  Storm,  and  Iraq. 

Since  European  settlement,  American  Indians  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  numerous  ways  - one  of  which  is  military  service.  In  the 
20th  century,  five  American  Indians  have  received  the  United  States' 
highest  military  honor:  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Awarded  for  their  military 
heroism  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,"  these  warriors  exhibited 
extraordinary  bravery  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  They  are;  lack  C. 
Montgomery,  a Cherokee  from  Oklahoma;  Ernest  Childers,  a Creek  from 
Oklahoma;  Van  Barfoot,  a Choctaw  from  Mississippi;  Mitchell  Red  Cloud  3r., 
a Winnebago  from  Wisconsin;  and  Charles  George,  a Cherokee  from  North 
Carolina . (http://www.medalofhonor.com/NativeAmericanRecipients.htm) 

With  so  much  involvement  it  is  inevitable  that  Native  American  warriors 
also  suffered  a high  rate  of  mortality.  Carry  each  of  them  and  their 
families  to  your  prayers  this  Memorial  Day.  Go  to  the  VA  Hospital  near 
you  or  a powwow  or  festival  and  thank  those  who  survived  in  person. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Veterans  plan  lawsuit  to  recover  back  taxes 
By  Valarie  Lee 
Shiprock  Bureau 
May  5,  2005 

SHIPROCK  - A veterans'  organization  in  Shiprock  is  preparing  to  file  a 
class-action  lawsuit  against  the  state  of  New  Mexico  to  recover  tax  money 
the  veterans  feel  was  erroneously  taken  from  them. 

The  Albuquerque  law  firm  of  Sharp  & Bowles,  P.A.,  is  representing  Native 
American  veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  Vietnam.  Plans  for 
the  suit  have  been  underway  for  more  than  a year. 

Native  Americans  don't  pay  state  taxes  while  living  on  reservations,  but 
the  U.S.  government,  from  World  War  II  until  2001,  withheld  state  taxes 
from  the  pay  of  Native  Americans  serving  in  the  military. 

"Native  Americans  are  entitled  to  refunds  for  taxes  paid  while  serving 


their  country  off  the  reservation/'  states  a fact  sheet  prepared  for 
potential  plaintiffs. 

At  an  organizing  meeting  last  month  in  Shiprock,  veterans  were 
encouraged  to  sign  a petition  stating  their  position  and  appealing  for 
relief  and  damages  as  appropriate. 

The  deadline  to  join  the  suit  was  April  30,  said  attorney  Nancy  Murphy- 
Bowles.  The  amount  of  damages  each  veteran  could  receive  ranges  from  $1, 
000  to  $40,000. 

Shiprock  veterans'  officials  said  the  lawyers  plan  to  file  refund 
actions  for  all  plaintiffs  with  the  New  Mexico  Taxation  and  Revenue 
Division . 

"If  these  actions  are  denied  we  will  file  a class  action  lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  all  Native  American  plaintiffs  in  New  Mexico/'  states  a memo 
from  the  attorneys. 

And  the  plaintiffs  have  a good  case,  said  one  Shiprock  official. 

"We're  entitled  to  the  money/'  said  Paul  George,  secretary  of  the 
Shiprock  Agency's  Navajo  Veterans  Organization. 

George  said  there  is  a case  law  supporting  their  claim,  citing  Benny 
Fatt  vs.  Utah  State  Tax  Commission.  Fatt  was  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
in  Utah  and  lived  on  the  reservation.  Fie  served  in  the  Navy  and  was  based 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Utah  State  Tax  Commission  said  his  off -reservation  income  was 
taxable,  but  Fatt  eventually  prevailed  when  the  court  ruled  that  Native 
American  servicemen  could  retain  their  tax  immunity. 

The  Shiprock  veterans  are  hoping  for  the  same  ruling  if  they  have  to  sue 
the  state. 

"We  know  we  have  a good  case  and  we  have  to  remain  supportive  of  each 
other,"  said  Perry  Benally,  vice  chairman  of  the  Shiprock  veterans'  group. 
"Other  tribes  are  involved  in  the  state  and  we  have  the  support  of  our 
elected  officials." 

One  of  those  supporters  is  U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  In  August,  Udall 
addressed  Congress  when  he  introduced  legislation  to  repay  back  taxes  to 
Native  veterans. 

"Prior  to  2001,  Native  Americans  who  served  their  country  in  the  armed 
forces  had  their  active  duty  pay  taxed  by  the  state,  despite  claiming  the 
reservation  as  their  home,"  Udall  said.  "The  law  is  now  well  established 
that  this  policy  was  wrong  and,  in  keeping  with  tribal  sovereignty,  the 
policy  of  withholding  states  taxes  on  these  soldiers'  pay  was  changed." 

"While  these  changes  stopped  the  improper  practice  of  withholding  taxes, 
the  changes  do  not  apply  retroactively,"  he  said. 

"The  result  is  that  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  tribal  members 
whose  state  taxes  were  improperly  withheld  during  their  service  to  our 
country  are  unable  to  recover  the  money  that  is  owed  to  them,"  Udall  said. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  never  made  it  out  of  committee,  said  Glenn 
Loveland,  Udall 's  spokesman.  Udall  may  re-introduce  the  bill  later  this 
year,  he  said. 

Nearly  16  percent  of  the  Native  population  16  years  and  older  are 
veterans.  Native  Americans  have  the  highest  rate  of  service  of  any  ethnic 
group  in  the  U.S.,  Udall  noted. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Soldier's  story  can  humble 
May  7,  2005 

To  help  the  Flerald  commemorate  the  60th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day  this 
weekend,  I had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  interviewing  Louis  Bogan,  a 


field  artillery  veteran  of  World  War  II,  for  the  Prairie  Voices  feature  in 
Sunday's  Herald. 

He  was  there. 

While  putting  this  interview  together,  I researched  some  of  the 
historical  accounts  of  the  war.  I don't  like  reading  about  war,  so  my 
background  on  World  War  II  is  limited.  And  as  I read  these  accounts,  I was 
astonished  at  the  vivid  and  bloody  accounts  of  the  war. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  so  many  men  and  women  died  in  the  war  and 
that  Europe  was  inches  away  from  being  consumed  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  the 
German  army. 

Here  are  some  of  the  amazing  statistics  about  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  the  war.  About  16.3  million  U.S.  military  personnel  served.  Nearly 
293,000  died  in  battle.  Add  to  that  numbers  of  wounded  and  noncombat 
deaths,  and  you  have  a total  of  more  than  1 million  American  casualties. 
The  figure  includes  78,976  servicepeople  who  were  listed  as  missing  in 
action . 

My  father,  Grover;  uncle,  Louis  Felix;  and  aunt,  Elizabeth  Felix,  were 
in  the  big  war.  My  brother,  Allen,  was  in  the  Korean  War,  and  my  younger 
brother,  Glen,  served  in  Vietnam. 

When  I set  about  the  task  of  finding  someone  whom  I could  interview  for 
the  V-E  day  anniversary,  I ran  into  reluctance  from  some  of  the  dwindling 
number  of  World  War  II  veterans.  Like  my  father  and  brothers,  they  didn't 
want  to  talk  was  their  experiences. 

I now  have  a little  better  understanding  of  why. 

Bogan,  who  spent  40  years  at  UND,  talked  about  his  experiences  because 
he  is  a teacher.  When  he  talked  about  the  loss  of  life,  he  would  stop  for 
a moment,  the  emotion  transparent  on  his  face. 

It  has  been  some  60  years  since  the  war,  but  the  memories  of  those  awful 
days  have  stayed  with  him.  He  remembers  the  men  who  died  and  still  honors 
their  memory.  He  salutes  their  bravery  and  fearlessness.  They  fought  for  a 
noble  cause,  he  said. 

After  the  interview  was  over,  Bogan  called  me.  He  said  there  was  one 
other  incident  he  wanted  to  tell  me  about.  Here  is  what  he  told  me:  When 
the  war  was  ended  and  the  cleanup  was  under  way,  Bogan's  unit  came  across 
a concentration  camp  in  Nordhausen  in  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

His  commander  said  the  soldiers  could  go  through  the  camp  only  if  they 
wanted.  Bogan  went  through  it.  They  found  1,500  bodies  stacked  up  like 
piles  of  wood  in  the  camp.  Peeking  out  from  small  tents  in  the  same  area 
as  the  dead  were  emaciated  men  who  looked  like  walking  skeletons.  Some 
wore  only  striped  shirts  and  no  shoes.  Their  eyes  were  sunken  so  deep  they 
looked  like  just  sockets,  but  when  they  looked  out  of  the  tents  and  saw 
the  soldiers,  they  smiled  broadly. 

The  stench  of  death  was  overwhelming,  Bogan  said. 

The  soldiers  had  Hershey  chocolate  bars  that  they  broke  into  small 
pieces  and  gave  to  the  inmates.  The  soldiers  didn't  dare  give  more  because 
the  concentration-camp  survivors  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat  for  so  long. 
The  cooks  made  bullion,  soup  and  the  survivors  ate  that,  Bogan  said. 

Bogan  paused  for  a moment  and,  in  a strained  voice,  said  they  agreed  - 
all  the  men  - that  "we  should  never  let  this  happen  again." 

I can't  imagine  how  it  feels  when  you  come  onto  a field  of  10,000  dead 
men.  I can't  imagine  walking  through  rain,  mud,  snow  and  not  knowing  where 
the  enemy  would  come  from  and  even  doubting  who  were  the  good  guys. 

Bogan  is  84  years  old,  yet  he  remembers  clearly  the  dates  and  places 
where  the  war  took  him.  He  remembers  the  names  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and 
those  who  fell.  He  seemed  careful  not  to  talk  about  the  men  who  lived  or 
died  during  that  time.  I suspect  it  was  too  emotional  even  now  after  all 
these  years. 

Nahwah,  Louis  Bogan.  You  are  a brave  man,  like  those  who  fought  and  died 
with  you. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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The  Circle:  Minneapolis  American  Indian  Center 
WARRIORS 

Native  American  Public  Broadcasting  Consortium,  (NAPT),  1987. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 
(56  minutes) 

AUDIENCE:  Dr.  High  to  Adult 

AWARDS:  National  Indian  Education  Association  Outstanding  Media  Award,  1987 
It  seems  as  though  whenever  a non-Indian  filmaker  does  a documentary 
about  Indian  people,  they  feel  compelled  to  explain,  clarify  and  interpret 
the  experiences  of  Indian  people.  It's  almost  as  if  the  words  of  Indian 
people  need  to  have  special  vindication  from  outsiders  to  make  them 
believable.  It  was  with  these  cynical  thoughts  in  mind  that  I first  sat 
down  to  review  the  film  Warriors  by  Deborah  Wallwork.  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  I was  thinking  that  this  would  be  my  big  chance  to  get  back  at  all 
those  do-gooders  who  come  into  Indian  'country  and  tell  us  what  we're  all 
about.  Heh-heh.  Good  Luck,  Deborah... 

Well ...  ah ...  after  leaving  the  screening  room,  I tried  to  assess  the 
reasons  why  this  film  had  such  a deep  emotional  impact  upon  me.  What  I 
found  was  that  perhaps  for  the  first  time  I had  witnessed  a film  by  a non- 
Indian  in  which  Indian  people  were  allowed  to  express  themselves  without 
being  interpreted.  The  emotions  expressed  by  the  "Warriors"  was  so  genuine 
that  I couldn't  help  but  feel  their  hurt,  joy,  anger,  sorrow... 

What  cause  all  these  various  emotions  from  the  "Warriors"  is  the 
powerful  and  lasting  experiences  of  being  Indian  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  film  presents  some  unique  insights  into  why  these  Indian  men  went 
to  war,  situations  they  fought  under,  and  what  life  was  like  for  them  when 
they  returned.  Most  of  the  veterans  that  were  interviewed  are  from  the 
Upper  Midwest  area. 

People  that  conducted  the  interviews,  according  to  Wallwork,  were  Indian 
men  who  possessed  "depth  and  experience."  One  of  the  interviewers.  Bob  St. 
Dohn.  a Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux,  served  in  the  Vietnam  era,  and  was 
especially  good  at  getting  the  veterans  to  relate  their  experiences  for 
the  camera. 

-Gordon  Rigguinti 

To  Order: 

"Warriors"  Native  American  Vietnam  Vets 
Be  sure  to  specify  the  programs  you  are  interested  in. 

The  cost  is  $24.95,  plus  $5.00  shipping  and  handling. 

You  can  order  with  a VISA  card  by  calling: 

The  Center  for  International  Education 
651-227-2240 
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Second  expert  describes  hack  of  Interior  Department 
May  10,  2005 


A second  Internet  security  expert  testified  on  Monday  that  he  was  able  to 
hack  into  the  Interior  Department's  computer  systems,  obtain  personal 
information  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  exploit  other  vulnerabilities  that 
led  him  to  "personal  data  on  all  the  astronauts." 

Phil  Brass  and  his  firm  Internet  Security  Systems  (http://www.iss.net) 
were  hired  by  Interior's  Inspector  General  to  test  the  department's 
computer  network.  One  Bush  administration  official  has  described  the 
system  as  "bulletproof." 

But  Brass  described  a far  different  situation  in  testimony  he  gave  in 
the  Cobell  v.  Norton  evidentiary  hearing.  He  explained  how  he  purposely 
looked  for  sensitive  information  about  Norton  and  other  top  officials  to 
show  the  department  that  its  systems  were  vulnerable  to  hackers  despite  an 
investment  of  $100  million. 

"We  were  able  to  retrieve  credentials  to  many  systems,"  Brass  told  the 
court . 

Specifically,  Brass  hacked  into  the  National  Business  Center  (http://www. 
nbc.gov),  an  Interior  agency  that  handles  more  than  $9  billion  in  payroll 
for  more  than  200,000  government  employees  and  more  than  $3  billion  in 
other  financial  transactions.  Over  a period  of  six  weeks  in  March  and 
April,  he  obtained  access  to  sensitive  information  about  Norton  and  other 
top  officials  that  would  "make  all  executives  go  white." 

"I  felt  empowered,"  he  testified.  Among  other  information,  he  said  he 
found  credit  card  numbers  for  "all  DOI  employees"  contained  in  a database 
that  had  been  inaccurately  marked  "bankcard_training_doiu . " DOIU  is  the 
acronym  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  University  (http://www.doiu.nbc. 
gov). 

"This  was  real  data,  not  training  data,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  an 
attorney  for  the  Cobell  plaintiffs. 

"Exactly,"  Brass  said.  He  later  verified  with  Interior  that  the  credit 
card  numbers  were  real. 

During  his  time  in  the  system.  Brass  prepared  what  he  called  "dossiers" 
on  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason  and  P.  Lynn  Scarlett,  the 
assistant  secretary  for  policy,  management  and  budget.  Cason's  dossier, 
for  example,  contained  his  government-issued  credit  card  numbers  and  other 
personal  information. 

Brass  was  about  to  do  the  same  for  Norton  until  the  Inspector  General 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  test,  he  said.  "I  believe  they  were  worried  about 
upsetting  Gale,"  he  testified. 

Before  that  happened,  he  told  the  court  he  was  able  to  find  some 
sensitive  information  about  Norton,  a Cabinet  official.  "I  believed  I 
pulled  some  of  her  personal  data,"  he  said. 

And  because  he  knew  the  NBC  processes  payroll,  financial  and  other  data 
for  a number  of  federal  agencies.  Brass  kept  looking  to  see  how  far  he 
could  get.  Weaknesses  in  the  system  led  him  to  NASA,  where  he  found 
"personal  data  on  all  the  astronauts."  When  asked  if  he  could  have  changed 
the  data,  he  said  "I'm  pretty  sure  I could  have  done  that." 

Cason,  who  has  served  in  the  Bush  administration  since  August  2001,  has 
previously  told  the  court  that  the  department  has  made  improvements  to 
"basically  bulletproof"  the  network  from  hackers  like  Brass  and  Scott 
Miles,  another  ISS  employee  who  testified  in  the  hearing  last  week. 

But  Brass  and  Miles  presented  a conflicting  view.  Both  said  they 
performed  "penetration"  tests  on  Interior's  systems  without  being  detected. 

"I  hadn't  been  discovered,"  Brass  said  yesterday.  Miles  testified  last 
week  that  he  gained  access  to  Indian  trust  data,  something  Brass  said  he 
didn't  do. 

Brian  Dunbar,  a spokesperson  for  NASA,  said  he  was  personally  unaware 
that  the  Interior  Department  hired  computer  hackers  to  test  the  systems. 

"I  can't  comment  on  that  because  we  don't  have  any  first-hand  reports  on 
it,"  he  said,  adding  that  NASA  normally  doesn't  comment  on  alleged 
security  breaches. 

The  hearing  continues  today  in  federal  court  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Cobell  plaintiffs  are  seeking  a court  order  to  disconnect  the  vulnerable 
systems  from  the  Internet,  something  Brass  said  was  entirely  reasonable. 

"I  personally  say  you  can't  ever  eliminate  the  risk,"  he  testified. 

"There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  a secure  computer." 
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BIA  ordered  to  reconsider  two  recognition  cases 
May  16,  2005 

Two  Connecticut  tribes  whose  300-plus  year  histories  with  the  state 
helped  them  win  federal  recognition  were  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board 
last  week  in  two  of  the  most  highly  controversial  and  politicized  cases  to 
date. 

In  separate  decisions  dated  May  12,  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals 
rejected  the  final  determinations  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal 
Nation  and  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation.  Both  tribes  have  been 
recognized  by  the  state  of  Connecticut  since  the  late  1600s,  when  their 
reservations  were  established  and  a system  of  tribal  overseers  was  created 

But  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  during  the  Clinton  and  Bush 
administrations  wrongly  relied  on  this  history  to  patch  up  holes  in  the 
evidentiary  record  the  tribes  submitted,  two  administrative  law  judges 
wrote.  While  the  use  of  state  recognition  is  not  outright  barred,  the  IBIA 
said  it  was  "unreliable  or  of  little  probative  value"  for  the  cases  at 
hand . 

"The  final  determination  goes  to  great  length  to  explain  how  the  Eastern 
Pequot  may  have  had  a distinct  status  under  state  law  - a status  not 
shared  by  Indians  generally  or  by  non-Indians  - but  fails  to  articulate 
how  that  status  is  probative  of  actual  interaction,  social  relationships, 
or  a bilateral  relationship  between  the  group  and  its  members,"  Judge 
Steven  K.  Linscheid  wrote  in  the  Eastern  Pequot  decision. 

"The  FD  for  STN  used  state  recognition  in  the  same  way  that  we  found  to 
be  impermissible,"  he  said  in  the  Schaghticoke  decision.  Judge  Anita  Vogt 
concurred  with  both  rulings. 

The  move  means  the  BIA  must  write  new  final  determinations  that  will 
address  the  issues  raised,  including  how  the  state-tribal  relationship 
proves  whether  the  tribes  qualify  for  federal  status.  Despite  the 
additional  hurdle,  tribal  leaders  said  they  were  sure  they  could  clear  up 
the  matter. 

"We're  confident  that  upon  further  review  the  questions  raised  by  the 
IBIA  will  be  adequately  addressed  by  the  evidence  in  our  petition  and  the 
BIA  will  reconfirm  their  positive  decisions,"  the  Eastern  Pequots  said  in 
a statement. 

"While  we  are  disappointed  in  this  result,  we  are  not  discouraged," 
Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  said.  "The  IBIA  has  not  ruled  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  recognition." 

Officials  from  Connecticut,  who  filed  the  challenge  with  the  IBIA,  had 
another  take.  They  said  the  rulings  sound  the  death  knoll  for  the  tribes, 
who  have  been  financed  by  wealthy  backers  and  have  plans  to  open  casinos. 

"The  net  result:  Federal  recognition  for  these  two  groups  is  virtually 
impossible,  because  they  cannot  rely  on  state  recognition  to  overcome  key 
flaws  or  gaps  in  evidence,"  said  state  attorney  general  Richard  Blumenthal 

At  the  very  least,  the  reconsideration  will  delay  the  tribes  for  at 
least  another  year  while  they  submit  additional  evidence  for  the  BIA  to 
review  in  what  has  already  been  a time-consuming  effort.  The  Eastern 
Pequot  preliminary  finding  was  issued  in  May  2002  and  a final 
determination  in  Dune  2002.  The  Schaghticoke  preliminary  finding  came  in 
December  2002  and  the  final  determination  in  January  2004. 

In  both  cases,  the  tribes  benefited  from  their  continuous  relationship 
with  the  state.  Former  assistant  secretary  Kevin  Gover,  former  assistant 
secretary  Neal  McCaleb  and  former  acting  assistant  secretary  Aurene  Martin 


all  relied  on  the  state  status  to  fill  in  parts  of  the  record  where  the 
evidence  was  lacking. 

"Why  can't  this  relationship  itself  be  proof  of  a tribe's  political 
existence  over  that  time  period?"  Martin  said  at  an  Indian  law  conference 
shortly  after  she  signed  the  Schaghticoke  final  determination. 

The  decision  by  Martin  was  particularly  controversial  because  state 
recognition  was  used  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  Eastern  Pequot  one. 
Later,  the  BIA  admitted  that  it  miscalculated  the  tribe's  internal 
marriage  rate  in  a way  that  helped  the  tribe. 

In  the  Eastern  Pequot  case,  BIA  researchers  at  the  Office  of  Federal 
Acknowledgment,  formerly  the  Bureau  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research, 
recommended  that  the  tribe  be  denied.  Gover,  in  his  preliminary  finding, 
and  McCaleb,  in  his  final  determination,  used  their  authority  as  assistant 
secretary  to  recognize  the  tribe. 

The  process  was  changed  somewhat  by  the  time  Martin  ruled  on  the 
Schaghticoke  petition.  Rather  than  an  up-or-down  from  BIA  staff,  she  was 
presented  with  a briefing  paper  that  outlined  options  she  could  take  for 
approving  or  rejecting  the  tribe. 

Despite  controversy  over  the  use  of  state  status,  investigations  by  the 
Interior  Department's  Inspector  General  have  found  no  wrongdoing  by  either 
the  Clinton  or  Bush  administration.  Dust  last  week,  the  deputy  inspector 
general  said  the  recognition  process  was  "one  of  the  more  transparent 
processes"  within  the  department. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  state  recognition  has  been  used  by  the  BIA 
either.  It  helped  the  Mohegan  Tribe  of  Connecticut  win  a favorable  ruling 
in  1994.  But  it  didn't  help  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussett  Tribe,  also  of 
Connecticut,  obtain  recognition. 

It's  also  not  the  first  time  the  IBIA  has  ordered  a reconsideration  in  a 
recognition  case.  The  favorable  final  determination  for  the  Cowlitz  Tribe 
of  Washington  had  to  be  rewritten  after  a challenge  by  another  tribe 
before  the  IBIA. 
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Tribe  vows  to  fight  for  its  identity 
By  Chipp  Reid 
THE  NEWS-TIMES 
May  14,  2005 

DERBY  - The  ornate  banquet  room  that  15  months  ago  rang  with  the  sounds 
of  drums  and  singing  was  quiet.  Dust  a few  staffers  scurried  about  the 
office,  answering  phones. 

The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  headquarters  looked  like  any  other  office 
on  a mild  Friday  afternoon.  The  serene,  almost  peaceful  scene,  however, 
hid  a growing  pool  of  resentment. 

"No  one  else  has  to  prove  who  they  are,  except  us,"  said  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Council  member  Toni  Hoffmann.  "How  can  people  come  into  this 
country  (illegally)  and  it's  OK?  We've  been  here  for  hundreds  of  years  and 
we  have  to  prove  who  we  are.  I just  don't  understand." 

Hoffmann  and  the  rest  of  the  Schaghticokes  received  a severe  shock 
Friday  when  a federal  agency  vacated  the  decision  granting  the  Kent-based 
tribe  federal  recognition.  Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal 
hailed  the  decision,  saying  it  essentially  halted  the  spread  of  Indian- 
owned  casinos.  Tribal  members,  however,  say  nothing  can  change  who  they 
are . 

"It's  in  my  blood,"  Hoffmann,  53,  said.  "I'm  Native  American.  I'm 


Schaghticoke.  Nothing  can  even  take  that  away  from  me." 

When  the  Schaghticokes  received  federal  recognition  Ian.  29,  2004,  the 
tribe  greeted  the  news  with  an  outpouring  of  emotion.  Most  spoke  not  of 
gaming  but  of  their  heritage. 

"Recognition  is  about  our  elders,  period,"  Hoffmann  said.  "This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  gaming.  This  has  everything  to  do  with  our  elders  who 
got  this  whole  process  started.  They're  beginning  to  leave  us  now,  and  the 
saddest  thing  is  they  may  not  be  around  to  see  us  get  what  we  deserve." 

Hoffmann  said  her  own  mother,  who  is  now  78,  "was  born  on  the 
reservation.  I've  been  going  to  the  reservation  (in  Kent)  all  my  life.  We 
weren't  going  up  there  for  picnics.  It  was  to  learn  about  who  we  are." 

The  decision  Friday  doesn't  change  the  Schaghticoke  commitment  to  their 
elders  but  it  "means  we  have  more  work  to  do,"  Hoffmann  said.  She  also 
said  the  fact  the  tribe's  elders  are  beginning  to  pass  away  reinforces  the 
need  to  win  recognition. 

"I  don't  think  a lot  of  people  out  there  understand  what  it  means  when 
we  say  we  are  tribe."  Hoffmann  said.  "We  don't  do  things  as  a mother  and 
son  or  like  that.  We're  a tribe.  We  stick  together  - all  of  us.  We  work 
and  we  fight  as  a tribe." 

The  Tribal  Council  member,  who  lives  in  Danbury,  also  had  a message  for 
Blumenthal,  who  spearheaded  the  drive  to  reverse  federal  recognition  for 
both  the  Schaghticokes  and  the  Eastern  Pequots. 

"First  I feel  like  he  is  disrespectful  of  Native  Americans,"  Hoffmann 
said.  "He  hasn't  even  addressed  us  personally.  He  just  goes  by  what  he 
read  and  hears  but  there  is  no  way  he  could  have  read  the  30,000  documents 
we  submitted.  How  could  he?  It  took  us  years  to  find  them.  I think  he  has 
a lot  of  his  facts  wrong." 

Hoffmann  also  had  a question  for  the  attorney  general. 

"I  wonder  how  he  would  feel  if  we  went  to  Congress  and  asked  them  to 
take  away  his  nationality,"  Hoffmann  said.  "It's  just  incredible  how  they 
treat  us." 

After  taking  a breath,  however,  Hoffmann  repeated  what  members  have  said 
"for  more  than  300  years." 

"I  am  Schaghticoke,"  Hoffmann  said.  "I  will  be  a Schaghticoke  until  the 
day  I die.  No  one  can  take  that  away  from  me.  No  one." 

Contact  Chipp  Reid  at  creid@newstimes.com  or  at  (203)  731-3367. 
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Blumenthal  blasts  latest  BIA  rules  on  land  annexation 
MARIAN  GAIL  BROWN  mgbrown@ctpost.com 
May  10,  2005 

HARTFORD  - Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  slammed  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  "lawless"  Monday,  saying  the  agency  has  unilaterally 
issued  new  rules  that  make  it  easier  for  tribes  to  annex  off -reservation 
land  for  casinos. 

"These  highly  significant  changes  - silencing  state  and  local  input  on 
land  annexation  decisions  - are  a huge  step  backwards,  demonstrating  again 
that  the  BIA  is  capricious  and  lawless  and  that  Congress  must  act  swiftly 
and  decisively  to  rein  in  this  runaway  agency,"  Blumenthal  said  Monday, 
following  a press  conference. 

"This  opens  a major  Pandora's  box  with  massive  potential  harm, 
especially  in  densely  populated  states  like  Connecticut,  where  annexing 
land  miles  from  a reservation  has  huge  consequences,"  he  said,  adding  that 
he  is  urging  Congress  to  quash  the  BIA's  action. 


Blumenthal  said  a new  BIA  "checklist"  approved  in  March  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  governors  must  consent  before  tribes  can  annex  land  for 
casino-supporting  infrastructure.  It  also  curtails  how  much  input  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  must  seek  from  states  and  communities  for 
approving  such  land  annexation. 

Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  who  heads  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  will  convene  an  oversight  hearing  Wednesday  on  federal  Indian 
recognition  issues,  where  the  checklist  is  likely  to  get  a public  vetting 
via  written  testimony  that  Blumenthal  has  filed. 

Blumenthal 's  statement  to  the  committee  urges  it  to  cancel  BIA's 
authority  to  recognize  tribes;  establish  a new  agency  with  strong  ethics 
and  disclosure  requirements  concerning  gaming  industry  funding;  and  to 
impose  a six-month  moratorium  on  all  recognition  decisions  now  under 
consideration . 

When  a tribe  takes  land  into  trust  and  it  is  removed  from  the  tax  rolls, 
it  has  both  economic  and  environmental  impacts  that  should  be  aired  in  the 
community,  Blumenthal  said. 

"This  new  guideline  essentially  strips  local  government  of  any  input  or 
comment  in  the  decision-making  process.  They  [the  BIA]  are  engaged  in  a 
sweeping  redefining  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,"  which  governs 
tribal  casino  operations,  he  said. 

Under  the  federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  whenever  a government 
agency,  like  the  BIA,  proposes  new  rules,  at  a minimum,  they  are  supposed 
to  give  the  public  a right  to  submit  written  comments. 

But  if  significant  property  or  liberty  interests  are  at  stake,  the 
agency  can  opt  to  hold  public  hearings. 

But  there  is  also  a third  way,  one  that  some  administrative  agencies 
deem  necessary  and  expeditious,  which  opponents  call  insidious  and  covert, 
for  agency  rulemaking:  issuing  "guidelines." 

None  of  the  new  BIA  "checklist"  items  appears  on  the  agency's  Web  site. 
Nor  do  the  items  appear  to  be  published  online  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Blumenthal  believes  that's  because  the  BIA  is  classifying  its  new  rules  as 
internal  guidelines. 

Under  the  federal  APA,  guidelines  never  need  to  be  published.  For  an 
agency  it  means  that  the  "checklist"  need  never  be  formally  adopted,  which 
gives  the  agency  some  flexibility  to  change  its  standards  at  will.  The 
downside  for  a tribe  seeking  recognition  is  that  it  can  never  contest  an 
agency  decision  against  it  by  claiming  the  agency  ruled  exactly  opposite 
in  another  tribal  application  for  off-reservation  gaming. 

Virginia  Boylan,  a partner  with  Gardner  Carton  & Douglas  LLP  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  represents  Connecticut's  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation,  with  offices  in  Derby  and  a reservation  in  Kent,  says  she  has  no 
idea  whether  there  is  indeed  a new  BIA  checklist. 

"Our  firm  represents  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  as  well  as  20  other 
tribes  across  the  country,  and  I have  not  heard  from  any  of  them  that 
there  is  a new  checklist  out  there,"  Boylan  said.  "The  tribe  is  puzzled  by 
the  attorney  general's  statement  that  there  have  been  rule  changes 
regarding  taking  land  into  trust.  We  have  searched  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  and  the  Federal  Register  and  found  no  proposed  rule  changes. 

We  have  contacted  the  BIA  Gaming  Management  staff  to  determine  if  there 
are  any  changes  under  consideration." 

Boylan  said  once  the  tribe  has  more  information,  it  would  have  specific 
comments.  In  the  meantime,  Boylan  said,  "any  change  in  the  land-to-trust 
process  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  recognition  of  tribes." 

Efforts  to  reach  BIA  late  Monday  were  unsuccessful. 

MariAn  Gail  Brown,  who  covers  regional  issues,  can  be  reached  at  330-6288. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Connecticut  Post, 
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Dakotans  purchase  Sitting  Bull  gravesite 
May  17,  2005 

MOBRIDGE,  S.D.  (AP)  - High  on  a bluff  across  the  Missouri  River  from  this 
north-central  South  Dakota  town  sits  a bust  of  Sitting  Bull,  marking  the 
famous  American  Indian  leader's  burial  site. 

The  memorial  is  in  sorry  shape.  The  nose  is  chipped,  perhaps  from 
potshots  or  souvenir  seekers.  So  is  the  inscription  on  the  granite  pillar 
supporting  it:  "Tatanka  Iyotake,  Sitting  Bull,  1831-1890."  Broken  beer 
bottles  and  trash  are  strewn  about  the  monument's  concrete  base. 

That's  about  to  change,  thanks  to  two  South  Dakota  men  who  have 
purchased  the  site. 

Bryan  Defender  of  McLaughlin  and  Rhett  Albers  of  Mobridge  bought  the  40- 
acre  property  from  lames  Heupel  of  Oregon  in  April.  Heupel  said  his  father, 

Dan,  was  part  of  a group  that  traveled  to  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  in  1953  and 
helped  retrieve  Sitting  Bull's  remains  for  reburial  on  land  he  owned 
within  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation. 

Sitting  Bull  rose  to  prominence  as  a leader  of  Indian  resistance  against 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  1870s,  which  culminated  in  the  1876  Battle  of  Little 
Bighorn.  He  and  some  of  his  Sioux  followers  fled  to  Canada  after  the 
battle,  but  he  returned  after  five  years  and  surrendered. 

Sitting  Bull  was  killed  in  1890  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation  while 
being  arrested  by  Indian  police. 

Since  1953,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  argued  over  which  state 
is  the  home  of  Sitting  Bull's  grave  - an  irony,  given  Sitting  Bull's 
disdain  for  white  ideas  about  land  ownership. 

South  Dakotans  insist  he  was  exhumed  and  reburied  by  the  Heupel  group  at 
the  request  of  Sitting  Bull's  descendants.  North  Dakotas  maintain  that  the 
expedition  missed  some  or  all  of  Sitting  Bull's  bones  and  that  his  remains 
still  lie  in  Fort  Yates. 

However,  according  to  the  definitive  source  on  the  reburial,  Robb 
DeWall's  book  "The  Saga  of  Sitting  Bull's  Bones,"  the  Heupel  group  was 
meticulous  in  sifting  the  soil  from  the  grave  site  for  the  bones.  And  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  find  bones  the  expedition  might  have  missed  turned 
up  nothing. 

Albers,  citing  DeWall's  book,  said  he  believes  Sitting  Bull's  remains 
are  underneath  the  monument. 

"Regardless,  Sitting  Bull  deserves  to  be  honored,"  Albers  said. 

He  and  Defender  paid  $20,000  for  the  40-acre  site,  according  to  the 
Corson  County  assessor. 

Albers  said  he  has  been  interested  in  doing  something  with  the  site 
since  he  moved  to  Mobridge  13  years  ago.  He  and  Defender  began  making 
plans  to  buy  it  about  three  years  ago. 

"This  is  a site  that  deserves  national  and  international  attention.  It 
is  being  used  as  a dumping  grounds,"  Albers  said.  "We've  always  thought 
that  something  needed  to  be  done." 

Albers  said  he  and  Defender  plan  to  provide  24-hour  security  and  clean 
up  the  area  by  summer. 

Eventually,  they  hope  to  develop  a visitor  or  cultural  center,  perhaps 
in  conjunction  with  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  owner  of  the 
adjacent  memorial  to  Sacagawea,  the  Indian  woman  who  served  as  an 
interpreter  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Here,  the  name  is 
generally  spelled  Sakakawea. 

Albers  mentioned  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  near  Custer  as  a possible 
partner  in  the  venture.  Korczak  Ziolkowski,  the  sculptor  who  began  the 
Crazy  Horse  Memorial,  carved  the  bust  of  Sitting  Bull  from  a piece  of 
granite  blasted  from  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial. 

"We  could  work  with  all  the  interested  parties  . . . and  really  do 
something  positive,"  he  said.  "We  really  want  to  try  and  protect  and 
preserve  the  serenity  of  it." 
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Opinion:  Tide  has  turned  for  Indians  in  Montana 
May  13,  2005 

Indian  tribes  have  watched  governors  come  and  go  in  Montana.  Some  of  them 
came  to  the  reservation  on  the  campaign  trail  promising  to  remember  Indian 
issues  once  they  got  into  office.  They  seldom  came  back.  Indian  issues 
were  forgotten.  Flas  the  tide  turned?  If  the  events  of  May  5 on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  reservation  are  any  indication,  they  may  have. 
Chief  Dull  Knife  College  invited  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  its  graduation  ceremonies.  The  governor  accepted.  Fie  was  there 
early  shaking  hands  and  visiting  with  everyone.  His  escort  was  Major 
Robinson,  himself  a Northern  Cheyenne,  and  one  of  many  Indian  staff 
members  appointed  to  his  administrative  team." 

Get  the  Story: 

Zane  Spang:  Schweitzer  keeping  pledge  to  include  Indians 
(The  Billings  Gazette  5/13) 

Guest  opinion:  Schweitzer  keeping  pledge  to  include  Indians 

By  ZANE  SPANG 

Chief  Dull  Knife  College 

Indian  tribes  have  watched  governors  come  and  go  in  Montana.  Some  of  them 
came  to  the  reservation  on  the  campaign  trail  promising  to  remember  Indian 
issues  once  they  got  into  office.  They  seldom  came  back.  Indian  issues 
were  forgotten. 

Has  the  tide  turned?  If  the  events  of  May  5 on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  reservation  are  any  indication,  they  may  have.  Chief  Dull  Knife 
College  invited  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  its 
graduation  ceremonies.  The  governor  accepted.  He  was  there  early  shaking 
hands  and  visiting  with  everyone.  His  escort  was  Major  Robinson,  himself  a 
Northern  Cheyenne,  and  one  of  many  Indian  staff  members  appointed  to  his 
administrative  team. 

Celebration  singers 

The  governor  led  the  processional  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  as  Cheyenne 
singers  raised  their  voices  in  celebration.  This  would  be  a day  to 
remember  for  the  27  graduates  who  had  worked  hard  to  achieve  this 
milestone  in  their  journey  through  life.  It  was  a meaningful  night  in  that 
not  only  had  the  gymnasium  filled  with  family  and  friends,  but  the 
governor  himself  had  joined  in  the  celebration.  He  was  there  to  honor  them. 

It  is  unlikely  they  will  forget  his  words.  He  said  it  was  an  honor  to  be 
there  to  share  this  time  with  them.  He  talked  about  the  commitment  he  made 
to  include  Indian  tribes  in  his  administration.  One  positive  step  was  the 
unprecedented  number  of  Indian  people  hired  to  serve  in  key  positions  of 
state  government.  With  his  backing,  Indian  issues  passed  through  the  House 
and  Senate  and  many  were  funded,  with  tribal  colleges  receiving  assistance 
in  several  areas.  He  reiterated  his  promise  to  listen  to  Indian  needs  and 
act  on  them.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  sit  in  Helena  and  expect  Indian 
people  to  come  to  him. 

Heartfelt  address 

He  addressed  the  graduates  and  congratulated  them  on  their  efforts.  He 
told  them  that  they  could  achieve  anything  they  wanted.  They  could  become 
governor  if  they  set  that  as  a goal.  Then  he  leaned  forward  and  talked 
directly  to  them,  reminding  them  of  the  things  their  parents  and 


grandparents  counseled  them  not  to  do  if  they  were  to  be  successful.  He 
told  them  specifically  how  methamphetamine  use  could  end  their  dreams  and 
encouraged  them  to  be  aware  of  the  personal  and  family  devastation  it 
causes.  To  anyone  listening,  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  saying  this 
because  he  cared. 

This  event  will  be  talked  about  not  just  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
reservation  but  by  Indian  people  everywhere.  A governor  had  joined  an 
Indian  community  in  celebrating  life  and  achievements.  It  was  as  if  he 
belonged  there. 

Zane  Spang  is  dean  of  student  affairs  at  Chief  Dull  Knife  College. 
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Tribal  sovereignty  must  be  respected,  court  rules 
May  13,  2005 

STATE  RAID:  Troopers  pin  tribal  members  on  the  ground  during  raid  of  the 
Narragansett  Reservation  on  luly  14,  2003. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  violated  the  Narragansett  Tribe's  sovereignty 
during  a highly-publicized  raid  of  the  reservation  nearly  two  years  ago,  a 
federal  appeals  court  ruled  on  Thursday. 

State  officials  had  no  right  to  enter  the  reservation  in  an  attempt  to 
enforce  state  law,  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  concluded  in  a 
unanimous  decision.  Instead  of  resorting  to  a violent  raid  of  the  tribe's 
smoke  shop,  the  state  could  have  pursued  other  legal  and  political  means 
to  resolve  a dispute  over  the  collection  of  cigarette  taxes,  a three-judge 
panel  said. 

"For  these  reasons,  we  hold  that  the  state  violated  the  tribe's 
sovereign  rights  when  it  enforced  the  criminal  provisions  of  its  cigarette 
tax  laws  by  executing  a search  warrant  against  the  tribal  government's 
smoke  shop,  forcibly  entering  the  shop  and  seizing  the  tribe's  stock  of 
unstamped  cigarettes,  and  arresting  tribal  officials  who  were  acting  in 
their  official  capacity,"  ludge  luan  R.  Torruella  wrote  for  the  majority. 

In  spite  the  harsh  language,  the  court  said  the  state  has  a right  to 
seek  taxes  from  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  non-Indians.  An  examination  of 
state  law  shows  that  it  doesn't  infringe  the  tribe's  sovereignty,  the 
judges  noted  in  their  36-page  opinion. 

"We  have  determined  that,  since  the  legal  incidence  of  Rhode  Island's 
cigarette  tax  falls  on  the  consumer,  rather  than  the  tribal  distributor, 
the  Narragansetts  are  obligated  to  comply  with  the  State's  cigarette  tax 
laws  as  they  pertain  to  cigarettes  sold  to  non-Indian  consumers,"  the 
court  said.  "Therefore,  by  selling  unstamped  cigarettes  to  non-Indian 
consumers,  the  smoke  shop  operators  violated  Rhode  Island  tax  law,  which 
is  a criminal  offense." 

The  mixed  ruling  hands  victories  to  both  the  tribe  and  the  state  in 
their  long-running  battle  over  the  extent  of  the  tribe's  sovereignty  and 
the  reach  of  the  state's.  Both  sides  claimed  victory  yesterday  after  the 
decision  was  issued. 

"The  state  should  have  respected  the  status  of  the  tribe,  knowing  that 
we're  a federally  recognized  tribe  and  have  a relationship  with  Congress," 
said  Narragansett  Chief  Sachem  Matthew  Thomas,  one  of  several  officials 
and  members  arrested  during  the  luly  14,  2003,  in  a statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  state  attorney  general  Patrick  C.  Lynch,  who  defended 
the  raid  on  court,  said  the  ruling  failed  to  clear  up  the  matter,  pointing 
to  language  that  supports  some  form  of  state  authority  on  tribal  lands.  "I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  this  lack  of  clarity  and,  for  that 
reason,  I will  seek  further  review  of  this  case,"  he  said  in  a statement. 


There  were,  however,  some  key  findings  that  could  help  New  England 
tribes,  whose  sovereign  rights  have  been  in  question  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  within  the  1st  Circuit.  In  nearby  Connecticut, 
which  falls  under  the  2nd  Circuit,  similar  issues  have  arisen. 

Along  with  the  Narragansetts,  the  tribes  are  subject  to  special  acts  of 
Congress  that  settled  their  lands  claims  and  contained  nearly  identical 
language  granting  state  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  on  the  settled 
lands.  But  the  court  said  the  provision  is  not  a "clear,  express  waiver" 
of  sovereign  immunity. 

"The  tribe,  therefore,  retains  its  sovereign  immunity  despite  the  grant 
of  jurisdiction  to  the  state,"  the  court  determined. 

The  court  went  further  and  said  the  language  gives  the  state  absolutely 
no  powers  over  the  tribe  itself.  "Congress  did  not  expressly  give  the 
state  jurisdiction  over  the  Narragansett  Tribe,"  wrote  Torruella,  noting 
that  the  tribe  retains  "concurrent  jurisdiction"  over  its  settlement  lands. 

Additionally,  the  court  rejected  an  analysis  used  by  a federal  judge  who 
had  ruled  against  the  Narragansetts  in  December  2003.  U.S.  District  Dudge 
William  E.  Smith  said  the  state  raid  was  justified  because  the  smoke  shop 
"affects  non-members"  and  isn't  "inherently  governmental  or  political  in 
nature. " 

But  the  1st  Circuit  said  this  test  was  an  "inappropriate"  way  to 
"determine  whether  the  tribe's  operation  of  the  smoke  shop  should  be 
included  in  the  tribe's  retained  right  of  sovereignty."  Smith  had  taken 
the  language  from  a case  involving  two  Maine  tribes  but  the  appeals  court 
warned  that  the  situation  there  involved  acts  of  Congress  that  were  "very 
different . " 

Finally,  the  court  identified  other  remedies  the  state  could  pursue  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  to  non-Indians.  The  state 
and  the  tribe  could  enter  into  a compact  like  others  found  throughout 
Indian  Country,  go  could  go  after  non-Indians  who  distribute  cigarettes  to 
the  tribe  or  seek  civil  --  but  not  criminal  --  action  against  tribal 
leaders  who  are  acting  in  their  official  capacities. 

"The  state's  hands  will  not  be  completely  tied  while  the  tribe  continues 
to  operate  its  Smoke  Shop  in  violation  of  the  State's  cigarette  laws," 
Torruella  wrote.  "Although  the  operation  of  the  smoke  shop  without 
complying  with  Rhode  Island's  cigarette  tax  laws  is  certainly  not  a 
sovereign  right  retained  by  the  Narragansett  Tribe,  the  tribe  does  have  a 
right  of  sovereign  immunity  that  should  be  respected  the  state." 

It  is  possible  that  the  ruling  could  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  by  either  or  both  sides  in  the  case.  No  decision  has  been  made  by 
any  party  regarding  further  legal  challenges. 
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Official  tells  Indian  side  of  Mt.  Rushmore 

MOUNT  RUSHMORE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL,  South  Dakota  (AP)  --  The  huge  granite 
faces  of  presidents  Washington,  lefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
evoke  the  ideals  of  the  country's  leaders  as  America  changed  from  rural 
republic  to  world  power. 

To  many  American  Indians,  though,  the  imposing  monument  in  the  Black 
Hills  is  a painful  symbol  of  treaties  broken  by  the  federal  government. 

And  they  want  their  story  told. 

The  man  doing  that  is  the  park's  superintendent,  Gerard  Baker,  himself 
an  American  Indian  who  completes  his  first  year  on  the  job  May  31.  His 
potential  audience  is  3 million  annually,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
memorial  each  year. 


"What  I want  to  do  is  educate  America,  including  Indian  people,  children 
mainly,  as  to  how  the  Indian  people  lived  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,"  Baker  said. 

A member  of  North  Dakota's  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  tribes.  Baker  acknowledged 
he  doesn't  like  controversy  but  deals  with  it  because  of  his  desire  to 
educate  people  and  challenge  them  to  learn  more  about  different  cultures. 

One  of  the  memorial's  most  ardent  opponents  is  Charmaine  White  Face,  who 
heads  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills. 

"Many  of  us  consider  this  our  treaty  territory, " White  Face  explained. 
"Mount  Rushmore  is  an  insult  because  the  Black  Hills  are  sacred." 

White  Face  complimented  Baker  for  his  education  philosophy  but  said  she 
has  conflicted  feelings  about  him  holding  the  park's  top  post. 

"His  presence  implies  to  the  millions  of  tourists  that  we  agree  with 
that  monstrosity,  that  desecration,"  she  said. 

Before  coming  to  Mount  Rushmore,  Baker  had  overseen  Chickasaw  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Oklahoma,  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National 
Monument  in  Montana  and  the  Lewis  & Clark  National  Historic  Trail. 

Baker  said  he  took  the  job  only  after  talking  to  his  family  and  elders 
at  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  where  he  grew  up. 

In  the  end,  he  said  he  decided  he  could  use  the  position  for  good  by 
informing  people  about  a part  of  U.S.  history  they  may  not  be  familiar 
with . 

Baker  said  he  wants  to  teach  people  about  "not  only  teepees  and  horses 
and  battles,  but  families,"  he  said.  "What  did  Grandma  do?  What  did 
Grandpa  do?  What  did  the  kids  to  do?" 

Baker  said  changes  at  the  park  will  come  in  "baby  steps."  He  said  he 
plans  eventually  to  include  information  about  the  government's  breaking  of 
treaties  with  American  Indian  tribes. 

"We  know  about  the  breaking  of  the  treaties,  the  taking  of  the  Black 
Hills,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  too  concerned  at  this  point  in  time  to  get  that 
message  out  right  away." 

Baker  said  his  first  goal  has  been  to  introduce  visitors  to  a variety  of 
cultures  through  presentations  and  he  has  already  invited  Norwegians, 

Russians  and  people  from  some  American  Indian  tribes  as  presenters. 

"The  people  loved  it,"  he  said.  "The  people  are  hungry  for  this." 

Baker  said  he  hired  a cultural  demonstrator  to  head  up  the  effort  and 
wants  to  open  walking  trails  on  the  1,000-acre  memorial  to  use  nature  as  a 
classroom. 

However,  "you  also  have  to  tell  the  negative  side  of  the  story,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  we've  ever  done  that." 
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State  asks  federal  ruling  on  nation  land 

Pataki  wants  to  know  if  state,  local  officials  have  authority  on  Oneida  land. 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 
May  14,  2005 

Gov.  George  Pataki  has  asked  the  federal  government  to  clarify  whether 
the  state  and  local  governments  have  authority  on  land  owned  by  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation. 

In  a letter  sent  Friday  to  two  federal  agencies,  a lawyer  for  Pataki 
argues  that  a recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  gives  governments  power 
over  Oneida  land.  But  officials  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  part  of 
the  Interior  Department,  have  indicated  otherwise,  according  to  the  letter 
written  by  Richard  Platkin,  a lawyer  for  the  governor. 


"The  BIA  should  immediately  clarify  its  position  regarding  the 
application  of  state  and  regulatory  controls  to  protect  all  landowners  in 
the  area/'  Platkin  wrote. 

If  Oneida  nation  land  is  not  considered  "Indian  lands/'  Platkin  wrote, 
then  gambling  at  Turning  Stone  casino  in  Verona  is  illegal. 

The  governor's  office  released  the  letters  - addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  - after  5 p.m. 
Friday,  by  which  time  the  federal  agencies  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

Pataki's  lawyer  also  sent  a letter  to  Oneida  nation  leader  Ray 
Halbritter.  The  letter  says  the  nation's  request  to  put  its  land  into 
federal  trust  "will  resolve  nothing  for  years,  if  at  all,"  and  asks  the 
nation  "to  act  in  good  faith"  to  settle  the  long-standing  Oneida  land 
claim . 

Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  declined  to  comment,  saying  nation  officials 
have  not  seen  the  letters. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  March  29  that  the  nation  could  not  claim 
sovereignty  over  land  it  has  purchased  in  Sherrill  the  last  two  decades. 
State  and  local  officials  say  that  ruling  extends  to  all  17,000  acres 
owned  by  the  nation  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties. 

The  Sherrill  decision  "strongly  supports  the  authority  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  enforce  state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  on  lands 
held  by  the  nation,"  Platkin 's  letter  states. 

Nation  officials  say  that  federal  law  gives  the  nation  power  over  its 
land . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Senate  panel  endorses  Abenaki  recognition 
By  Lisa  Rathke  Associated  Press 
May  12,  2005 

MONTPELIER  - A Senate  committee  on  Wednesday  advanced  legislation  that 
would  recognize  the  Abenaki  Indians  as  a minority  in  Vermont. 

After  hearing  from  a legislative  lawyer  who  advised  that  state 
recognition  would  have  little  effect  on  the  Abenaki's  bid  for  federal 
recognition  as  a tribe,  the  Senate  ludiciary  Committee,  absent  one  member, 
voted  unanimously  to  pass  the  bill. 

"I  think  that  the  testimony  that  we  had  and  the  information  that  we  got 
in  committee  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  that  state  recognition  is  going 
to  lead  to  federal  recognition,  which  then  could  lead  to  issues  of  casino 
gambling  and  other  things  that  the  attorney  general  and  past  governors 
have  been  concerned  about,"  said  committee  Chairman  Richard  Sears,  D- 
Bennington . 

Supporters  say  state  recognition  would  make  the  Abenaki  eligible  for 
federal  education  grants  and  allow  them  to  label  and  sell  their  crafts  as 
Native  American. 

"It's  a step  in  the  right  direction,"  said  Charles  Delaney  Megeso,  a 
Mazipskwik  Abenaki.  "This  is  the  farthest  it's  come  this  far.  It's  a good 
bill.  I think  it's  going  to  work  for  a lot  of  people." 

Before  approving  the  measure,  the  committee  made  changes  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  Economic  Development,  Flousing  and  General  Affairs 
Committee  earlier  this  month. 

The  bill  calls  for  increased  Abenaki  representation  on  a newly  formed 
Commission  on  Native-American  Affairs  that  would  assist  Native  Americans. 


The  committee  also  added  a provision  that  says  state  recognition  does 
not  confer  any  claims  to  lands  or  any  other  rights  not  included  in  the 
bill. 

"This  is  significant  step  forward/'  said  Sen.  Vincent  Illuzzi,  R-Essex- 
Orleans,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Economic  Development,  Housing  and  General 
Affairs  Committee.  "This  is  the  first  time  I know  of  in  the  history  of  the 
state  that  we  will  be  debating  a bill  that  will  recognize  the  Abenaki  and 
Native  Americans  as  a minority  population  in  Vermont." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Barre  Montpelier  Times  Argus. 
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Weak  Salmon  Run  Shuts  the  Northwest's  Fisheries 
By  FELICITY  BARRINGER 
May  11,  2005 

WASHINGTON,  May  10  - Tens  of  thousands  of  adult  salmon  that  were  expected 
to  swim  up  the  Columbia  River  this  spring  are  missing,  and  their 
mysterious  absence  has  led  state  and  tribal  officials  to  shut  down  the 
commercial  fisheries  in  the  river,  the  Northwest's  muscular  thoroughfare, 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 

The  unexpectedly  low  early  run  of  Chinook  salmon,  containing  some  of  the 
first  of  11  endangered  fish  species  to  return  to  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
River  systems  each  year,  has  defied  usually  reliable  predictions  and  shut 
fisheries  that  had  expected  a plentiful  harvest. 

The  collapse  in  the  numbers  is  so  bad  that  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington 
have  ended  commercial  fishing,  and  last  week  the  four  Indian  tribes  with 
treaty  rights  to  harvest  the  salmon  did  the  same.  Though  tribal  fishermen 
can  still  sell  a limited  catch  to  other  tribe  members,  their  subsistence 
fish  harvest  has  been  sharply  curtailed. 

At  last  month's  annual  "first  salmon"  ceremony,  held  near  the  Columbia 
dam  at  The  Dalles,  Indians  from  the  nearby  Celilo  village,  were  short  of 
fish.  They  were  forced  to  rely  on  some  fish  donated  by  coastal  fishermen; 
some  came  from  the  frozen  remains  of  last  year's  catch,  said  a spokesman 
for  the  Columbia  River  Intertribal  Fish  Commission. 

Experts  say  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  exactly  why  this  first  run  is  low  - 
or  late.  Possible  explanations  include  an  unusually  large  collection  of 
hungry  seals  and  sea  lions  below  Bonneville  Dam,  a cyclical  warming  trend 
in  the  northern  Pacific  and  a disruption  in  the  food  chain  somewhere  along 
the  Chinook's  migratory  route  through  the  ocean. 

Most  environmentalists  and  some  tribal  officials,  however,  are  convinced 
that  federal  dams,  the  major  engines  of  the  Northwest's  electricity  grid, 
are  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  The  slow-moving,  sometimes  overheated 
reservoirs  behind  the  dams  disorient  fish  bred  for  fast,  cold  currents, 
and  dam  machinery  can  be  lethal,  particularly  to  outbound  juvenile  fish. 

"We  need  to  figure  out  what  happened,"  said  Charles  Hudson  of  the 
intertribal  commission,  which  represents  the  four  tribes  with  fishing 
rights . 

"But  there  is  no  question,"  Mr.  Hudson  added  in  a phone  interview,  "that 
year  in  and  year  out,  the  hydro  system  is  the  biggest  killer  of  fish." 

The  drop-off  comes  as  a federal  district  judge  in  Portland  is  poised  to 
rule  on  whether  a Bush  administration  plan  to  maintain  the  dams  is 
compatible  with  the  government's  obligations  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  The  possibility  of  breaching  the  dams  to  help  the  endangered  fish  had 
previously  been  suggested  as  a last  resort. 

Four  federal  dams  on  the  lower  Columbia  provide  an  average  of  2,350 
megawatts  of  electricity  a year,  enough  to  power  two  cities  the  size  of 


Seattle.  Upstream  on  the  Snake  River,  another  four  dams  provide  nearly  as 
much  power. 

About  20  months  ago.  President  Bush  stood  above  one  of  these,  the  Ice 
Harbor  dam,  and  said,  "The  good  news  is  that  salmon  runs  are  up,"  adding, 
"We  can  have  good,  clean  hydroelectric  power  and  salmon  restoration  going 
on  at  the  same  time." 

More  than  a year  later,  his  administration  disclosed  last  November  that, 
while  it  intended  to  spend  $600  million  a year  on  salmon  recovery, 
building  structures  or  paying  for  barges  to  help  the  fish  swim  around  the 
dams,  the  dams  would  now  be  considered  an  immutable  part  of  the  landscape. 
There  would  be  no  question  of  breaching  them. 

This  year,  fish  were  supposed  to  arrive  in  ample  numbers.  The  consensus 
of  fisheries  experts  was  that  254,000  spring  Chinook  would  pass  Bonneville 
Dam,  the  first  of  the  eight  federal  dams  along  the  lower  Columbia  and 
lower  Snake  Rivers.  With  three  weeks  left  in  the  run,  only  52,000  fish 
have  passed  the  first  dam. 

Late  last  month,  it  seemed  that  the  peak  of  the  run  had  passed;  about  4, 
150  fish  passed  Bonneville  Dam  on  April  25,  and  then  the  numbers  began 
dropping.  Late  last  week,  there  was  a brief  resurgence,  with  more  than  6, 
000  fish  counted  on  Thursday.  But  by  Monday  the  number  had  dropped  to  less 
than  400. 

There  are  many  possible  reasons  for  this,  environmentalists  and  federal 
officials  agree.  But  environmentalists  said  that  if  the  Bush 
administration  could  credit  its  salmon  recovery  effort  for  four  years' 
worth  of  well-stocked  runs,  it  could  not  then  just  blame  the  oceans  when 
the  numbers  were  bad. 

Bonneville  Power  officials  and  the  administrator  of  the  Northwest 
regional  office  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  said  the  salmon 
run  might  be  late  because  the  river  was  slow  to  warm. 

"There  are  two  theories,"  Bob  Lohn,  the  regional  administrator,  said. 
"One  is  that  something  devastating  has  happened  to  the  run.  Two  is  that 
the  run  is  very  late." 

lohn  Skidmore,  a program  analyst  for  Bonneville  Power,  said,  "In  any 
natural  world,  you're  going  to  have  variabilities."  He  added,  "That  is  not 
to  say  that  we're  not  concerned  that  the  returns  are  off,  but  it's  not  a 
complete  anomaly." 

But  what  adds  to  experts'  worries  about  this  year's  Columbia  River 
spring  chinook  run  is  its  variance  from  expectations. 

Most  of  these  salmon  are  the  offspring  of  adults  that  went  upstream  in 
2001,  a year  with  a magnificent  run  of  nearly  400,000  fish. 

At  a minimum,  this  run  could  have  been  expected  to  be  better  than 
average,  and  not  a return  to  the  low  runs  and  closed  fisheries  from  the 
late  1970's  to  the  late  1990's.  Last  year's  count  of  early-returning  fish 
from  the  brood,  called  jacks,  provided  much  of  the  basis  for  the  forecast 
of  254,000  fish. 

It  is  highly  possible,  Mr.  Lohn  said,  that  "something  happened  to  these 
fish  in  the  ocean." 

"That  something  could  include  an  unexpected  collapse  of  some  part  of  the 
food  chain,"  he  said,  or  that  "there  was  an  unexpected  by-catch  of  these 
fish"  while  they  were  still  under  the  high  seas. 

For  Clifford  Shippentower,  a member  of  the  Umatilla  tribe  and  a 
wholesaler  who  has  been  fishing  the  lower  Columbia  for  30  years,  this 
year's  run  is  an  unwelcome  reminder  of  the  quarter-century  of  commercial 
fishery  closings  that  continued  until  2000. 

In  those  years,  Mr.  Shippentower  could  fish  only  for  himself  and  other 
tribe  members.  He  had  anticipated  a much  better  season  this  year. 

"We  kept  waiting  for  the  fish  to  show  up,  and  it  never  did,"  he  said  in 
a telephone  interview. 

The  sports  fishing  industry  alone  lost  an  anticipated  $10  million  in 
revenues,  an  industry  spokesman  said.  The  chinook  salmon,  a prized 
delicacy,  will  be  hard  to  find  in  the  region's  markets. 

Beyond  the  commercial  loss  of  both  hatchery  and  wild  fish,  which 
together  makes  up  the  annual  runs,  this  spring's  unpleasant  surprise  is 
bad  news  for  the  effort  to  bring  back  wild  salmon. 

Dim  Martin,  the  retired  head  of  the  Oregon  fisheries  department,  said 


2001' s generous  contributions  to  the  long-term  effort  to  bring  back  wild 
salmon  were  lost  in  one  generation. 

Or  as  Buzz  Ramsey,  the  Northwest  regional  sales  manager  for  Luhr  lensen, 
a major  fishing  tackle  company,  said:  "A  lot  of  people  had  declared  the 
salmon  crisis  over.  Last  year's  disappointment  and  this  year's 
disappointing  run  shows  we're  really  not  over  it." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Highway  bill  contains  Indian  Country  road  construction 

Legislation  in  jeopardy  as  Bush  and  Senate  at  loggerheads 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

May  11,  2005 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  9,800  miles  of  public 
roads  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  only  about  one-fifth  have  been  paved;  the 
remaining  7,600  miles  are  dirt  roads.  Many  of  these  rundown  roads  are 
regularly  used  to  transport  Navajo  children  to  and  from  school. 

Senator  3eff  Bingaman,  (D-NM),  has  inserted  a provision  in  a major 
highway  bill  that  would  add  $3  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  fix  the 
roads.  The  money  would  be  split  between  San  Duan  and  McKinley  counties. 

"The  dirt  roads  used  by  schools  buses  on  the  Navajo  Nation  can  make  for 
a bumpy  ride.  Making  improvements  to  these  dirt  roads  will  not  only  to 
ensure  a smoother  route  to  school,  but  it  also  will  create  a safer 
environment  for  the  buses,"  Bingaman  said. 

For  reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Bingaman 's  proposal,  the 
legislation  itself  appears  in  danger  of  running  into  a roadblock  after 
Senate  leaders  introduced  a plan  that  would  increase  spending  for  the  six- 
year  highway  and  mass  transit  bill  by  $11  billion  over  the  $284  billion 
approved  by  the  House  in  March. 

President  Bush  has  threatened  a presidential  veto  of  anything  more  than 
approved  by  the  House. 

Sen.  lames  Inhofe,  (R-Okla.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  urged  Bush  to  support  the  bill,  saying  the  extra 
money  is  needed  because  of  the  poor  conditions  of  the  nation's  highway 
systems . 

The  bill  also  contains  the  following  monies  earmarked  for  Indian 
reservations : 

-$1.76  billion  for  transportation  projects. 

-$33.5  million  for  transportation  safety  projects. 

-$70.5  million  for  highway  bridges. 

-$45  million  for  transit  projects. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Native  people  must  address  suicides 


May  10,  2005 

I testified  at  a hearing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in 
Bismarck  on  May  2.  The  hearings  were  about  a recent  spate  of  teen  suicides 
on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation. 

As  I waited  to  testify,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  sitting  before  a 
table  of  people  who  were  non-Natives  - at  least  one  of  whom  never  had  been 
on  the  reservation.  It  was  uncomfortable  to  realize  that  they'd  called  the 
hearing  and  we  were  telling  them  our  problems.  There  was  a strong  urge 
inside  me  to  tell  the  committee  that  we  could  take  care  of  our  own 
children . 

It  is  one  of  those  times  I believe  "the  ancestors"  were  rattling  my  cage 
so  to  speak. Yet  I knew,  too,  that  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  and  Rep.  Earl  Pomeroy, 
both  D-N.D.,  had  clout  and  were  concerned  enough  to  call  the  hearings. 
Besides  the  senator  and  congressman,  leanne  Bumpus,  Republican  staff 
director  for  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  and  Sara  Garland,  Bumpus' 
counterpart  on  the  Democratic  side,  sat  on  either  side  of  the  elected 
officials.  Garland  had  put  together  the  hearings  and  called  the  witnesses. 

I was  on  Panel  II  with  three  students.  Panel  I was  the  Dr.  Charles  Grim, 
director  of  the  Indian  Health  Services.  Sitting  with  him  was  Ion  Perez, 
director  of  IHS's  Behavior  Health  Division. 

From  the  federal  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Administration  was  Ulonda  Shamwell,  director  of  the  division  of  policy 
coordination.  With  Shamwell  was  Dr.  Denise  Middlebrook,  a social  science 
analyst.  These  are  top  officials  from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  offices. 

Panel  II  was  Cynthia  Linquist,  president  of  Cankdeska  Cikana  Community 
College  in  Fort  Totten,  N.Dj  Doug  McDonald,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  UND  and  Paul  Dauphinais  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  community 
school  in  Belcourt,  N.D. 

Grim's  outline  of  the  programs  and  funding  for  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  was  impressive.  In  addition,  Shamwell  said  her  agency 
provides  about  $42  million  to  tribes  annually.  And,  she  said,  the  agency 
is  "transferring  $200,000  to  IHS  to  support  programming  and  service 
contracts,  technical  assistance  and  related  services  for  suicide-cluster 
response  and  suicide  prevention  ...  ." 

Dudging  from  their  testimony,  we  should  have  top-notch  programs  on 
reservations . 

Then,  three  young  students  from  Standing  Rock  High  School  testified. 
Michelle  Fast  Horse,  Vaquita  Hines  and  Alayna  Eagle  Shield  did  an 
excellent  job.  They  were  articulate  and  poised.  Eagle  Shield,  who  is  my 
niece,  was  the  youngest  and  a freshman.  The  other  two  students  were 
seniors . 

Alayna  is  Standing  Rock  Lakota  and  Sahnish  (Arikara),  but  she  follows 
the  Lakota  way  because  she  has  been  nurtured  in  that  culture  from  the  day 
she  was  wrapped  in  a baby  blanket.  Her  father,  John,  is  a Sundance  leader 
and  teaches  his  children  Native  culture. 

Alayna ' s strength  in  the  adversity  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
reservation  is  impressive.  And,  I believe  her  strength  comes  from  her 
parental  support  and  her  belief  and  understanding  of  the  Lakota  way.  She 
understands  who  she  is  and  that  she  comes  from  a long  line  of  proud  and 
honorable  ancestors.  Knowing  who  you  are  is  important  for  these  young 
people,  her  grandmother  and  my  aunt.  Pearl  Howard,  told  us. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  has  had  the  responsibility  for  healing  our 
ailments.  In  many  cases,  they  have  failed  miserably.  People  have  died 
because  of  misdiagnoses  and  poor  treatment.  IHS  is  chronically  underfunded 
and  poorly  staffed.  I say  this  because  I have  been  a part  of  the  system 
all  my  life  and  have  seen  incident  after  incident.  And  we  are  dependent  on 
the  HIS  system  for  our  health  care. 

The  system  was  put  in  place  by  the  federal  government  as  part  of  the 
payment  for  land  taken  many  years  ago.  That,  and  our  school  systems,  I 
might  add. 

So  I was  surprised  at  how  much  funding  went  into  programs  for  our  health 
So  why  aren't  our  system  and  health  services  better?  That's  a question  I 
hope  will  be  brought  before  the  Senate  committee  in  the  upcoming  hearings 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

We  can  complain  and  whine  about  the  IHS  and  our  words  seem  to  fly  away 


in  the  wind. 

Yet  we  are  responsible  for  our  own  health  and  that  of  our  children. 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  strong  and  independent,  we  talked  with  our 
children  about  things  such  as  suicide,  nurtured  them  in  the  Native  way  and 
were  in  control  of  our  own  health. 

Suicide  is  not  that  kind  of  disease  and  we  do  have  some  control  of  it. 
Maybe  we  aren't  seeing  the  causes  clearly:  Some  suggestions  that  came  from 
the  hearings  include  suicide  prevention  programs,  building  student  centers 
or  recreation  areas,  housing  students  in  dorms  during  the  school  year, 
building  safe  houses  and  the  like.  These  are  good  ideas,  yet  I believe  our 
leaders,  community  members,  families  of  those  at  risk  also  need  to  start 
talking  and  finding  answers. 

We  need  leaders  to  step  forward  and  provide  a strong  and  firm  hand.  Our 
young  people  are  important.  They  are  our  future.  They  are  vessels  holding 
our  ancestors.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  Indian  country  will  remember 
these  young  people  in  their  daily  prayers. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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A real  need,  indeed 

If  money  can  pour  into  a governor's  mansion,  how  about  a dorm? 

By  Randell  Beck 
rabeck@argusleader . com 
May  8,  2005 

We  can  all  be  mighty  proud  of  the  classy  digs  they're  building  for  the 
governor  up  in  Pierre. 

Projected  to  be  finished  in  Duly  at  a cost  of  $3.6  million,  the  14,000- 
square-foot  "home"  is  more  than  twice  as  big  as  the  former,  tumbledown 
hovel  that  we  laughingly  labeled  the  governor's  mansion. 

We  agree,  I think,  that  our  governor  ought  to  have  a decent  place  to 
live,  entertain  and  host  the  various  heads  of  state  and  diplomats  who 
visit  during  Pierre's  whirlwind  social  season. I suspect  you  also  think 
it's  a pretty  swell  thing  that  not  one  penny  of  the  public  treasury  went 
to  build  the  new  mansion.  The  money's  coming  from  private  donations,  the 
largest  being  Citibank's  $150,000  gift. 

Shoot,  we  hardly  fund  public  education;  why  would  we  condone  using  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  to  build  a house  that  is  roughly  eight  times  bigger 
than  the  average  citizen's?  (We've  booted  people  out  of  public  office  for 
living  in  a house  that  fancy .) Recognizing  the  urgent  public  need,  big 
businesses  and  those  who  manage  them  couldn't  pony  up  fast  enough  - 
Dacotah  Bank,  Black  Hills  Corp.,  Great  Western  Bank,  First  Premier  Bank, 
BankWest,  SDN  Communications.  Those  are  just  a few  members  of  the  $100,000 
Club.  Witnessing  the  philanthropic  largess  of  some  of  our  leading 
companies  was,  in  a word,  inspiring. 

Ironically,  not  50  miles  from  the  governor's  swanky  new  domicile, 
another  critical  need  has  surfaced  in  recent  weeks. 

Fire  swept  through  a dormitory  of  Crow  Creek  School  in  Stephan  on  April 
24,  displacing  students  and  threatening  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  boarding  school.  The  problem:  how  to  erect  a dormitory  by 
August,  when  students  return  to  school,  at  a cost  of  $2.2  million.  And 
this  is  no  mere  dorm;  for  many  students,  who  confront  drugs,  abuse  and 
hopelessness  on  the  reservation,  the  poorest  in  the  nation,  it  is  an 


anchor  in  a storm. Most  of  the  campus,  where  400  to  500  students  are 
enrolled,  is  in  various  stages  of  disintegration.  The  tribe  has  been 
begging  the  BIA  for  money  for  decades  - an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  BIA,  never  a model  of  bureaucratic  efficiency  when  it  comes  to  the 
needs  of  Native  Americans,  can't  even  decide  whether  to  raze  the  current 
structure  and  start  over,  or  repair  what  remains  after  the  fire. "You  just 
look  at  them  and  wonder  what  they're  looking  at,"  Duane  Big  Eagle,  tribal 
chairman,  told  Argus  Leader  reporter  Terry  Woster. 

Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting  for  the  BIA  to  act.  The  agency  stands  to 
lose  more  than  $100  million  from  its  budget  in  cuts  proposed  by  the  White 
House . 

South  Dakota  Sens.  Tim  Dohnson  and  John  Thune,  who  have  boasted  in  the 
past  about  their  enormous  clout,  respectively,  in  Congress  and  with  the 
White  House,  have  issued  a boatload  of  platitudes  in  recent  days.  But 
little  else. Of  our  public  officials,  only  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  has  shown  any 
inclination  to  do  more  than  wring  his  hands. 

Dancing  around  state  and  federal  laws,  which  restrict  the  governor's 
ability  to  inject  himself  into  tribal  affairs.  Rounds  has  offered  state 
technical  expertise  and  the  use  of  several  modular  units. But  the  one  thing 
the  Crow  Creek  tribe  needs  the  most  - money  - remains  elusive.  "There  are 
limits  on  what  I can  do  with  state  money  for  the  tribe,"  Rounds  said. 

One  wonders  if  the  South  Dakota  business  leaders  who  were  so  eager  to 
help  the  governor  build  his  palace  on  the  plains  will  be  as  enthusiastic 
to  lend  a hand  to  the  students  of  Crow  Creek.  We  shall  find  out  soon 
enough . 

Lacking  an  example  of  benevolence  anywhere  else,  some  students  at 
Washington  High  School  took  it  on  themselves  to  help.  They  raised  money  by 
selling  donated  ice  cream.  And  they  planned  to  cancel  a field  trip, 
deciding  to  visit  the  students  at  Crow  Creek,  instead. "In  a way,  they're 
family,"  senior  Dewell  White  Tail  said.  "I  felt  like  we  should  be  there." 

Now  that's  something  we  can  be  proud  of. 

Randell  Beck  is  executive  editor  of  the  Argus  Leader. 

Contact  him  at  331-2332  or  by  e-mail  at  rabeck@argusleader.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Where  were  these  "wannabe  tribes"  20  years  ago? 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  5/16/2005 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

With  untold  millions  of  dollars  waiting  in  the  wings  it  should  go  without 
saying  that  many  groups  of  people  identifying  themselves  as  "Indian"  are 
filing  for  federal  recognition  as  Indian  tribes.  It's  getting  kind  of 
scary  out  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  groups  have  legitimate  reasons  to 
file.  Others  have  sought  out  financial  backers  with  deep  pockets  willing 
to  take  a chance  on  them  with  the  knowledge  that  if  successful,  the 
financial  returns  would  more  than  make  up  for  any  outlay  when  the  new 
tribe  builds  a casino. 

Most  Indians  know  that  tribes  such  as  the  Lumbee  of  North  Carolina  have 
been  seeking  federal  recognition  for  more  than  30  years.  They  believe  they 
have  qualified  according  to  the  required  criteria,  but  they  still  have  not 
been  allowed  to  enter  that  magic  door.  Why  not? 

What  are  some  of  the  requirements  in  order  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  give  a group  of  people  federal  recognition?  According  to  Deff 
Benedict  in  his  book  "Without  Reservation,"  the  one  sure  way  is  to  go 


through  the  BIA.  His  book  indicates  that  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indians 
did  not  go  this  route  but  instead  became  a tribe  through  congressional 
action.  I encourage  all  Indians  to  read  this  book. 

Benedict  wrote,  "With  the  rise  in  lawsuits  being  filed  by  groups 
claiming  to  be  Indian  tribes,  the  BIA  established  procedures  to  judge  the 
merits  of  such  groups.  As  an  alternative  to  going  to  court  to  prove  tribal 
status,  groups  could  subject  themselves  to  a review  process  before  the  BIA 
If  the  BIA  found  them  worthy  of  being  called  a tribe,  then  the  group  did 
not  need  to  litigate  that  issue  before  a judge  or  jury. 

Here  are  the  procedures  as  established  by  the  BIA  to  gain  federal 
recognition : 

Proof  that  the  petitioner  had  been  identified  as  a tribe  from  historic 
times  to  the  present. 

Proof  that  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  their 
ancestors,  inhabited  the  area  in  or  around  the  reservation. 

Proof  that  the  petitioner  had  been  recognized  as  an  Indian  community 
distinct  from  other  populations. 

Evidence  that  the  tribe  had  maintained  political  influence  over  its 
members . 

The  existence  of  a written  governing  document  such  as  a constitution. 

Current  membership  roles  that  established  a genealogical  link  to  a 
historically  recognized  tribe. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  as  many  as  150  groups  seeking  federal 
recognition  through  the  BIA.  As  I said,  some  have  legitimate  claims,  but 
many  do  not. 

Another  source  of  anger  and  pain  to  many  would-be  Indians  is  their 
inability  to  gain  membership  into  an  Indian  nation.  Since  the  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  case  several  years  ago  the  determination  of  tribal  membership  has 
been  relegated  to  the  individual  tribal  governments. 

Every  Indian  nation  has  its  own  set  of  rules  about  membership.  Some  will 
enroll  a new  member  if  that  person  can  prove  that  one  or  more  of  their 
parents  were  enrolled  members  of  their  tribe.  Blood  quantum  would  not 
matter  in  this  case.  Others  set  a blood  quantum  standard  of  one-fourth  or 
more.  One  tribe  uses  the  one  half  or  more  standard  for  admittance.  Nearly 
all  tribes  require  a family  history  connecting  them  to  the  tribe. 

It  is  clearly  possible  for  legitimate  Indians  to  slip  through  the  cracks 
For  instance,  if  they  were  adopted  into  a white  family  as  and  infant  and 
they  have  lost  all  connections  with  their  tribe,  including  contact  with 
family  members,  they  have  a very  difficult  time  re-establishing  tribal 
membership. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  claim  to  be  Indians  simply  to  advance  their 
own  careers  or  to  profit.  Many  artists,  artisans  and  college  professors 
have  claimed  Indian  blood  in  order  to  sell  their  wares  or  to  gain  jobs  set 
aside  for  Indians.  Others  have  formed  high  profile  Indian  organizations 
and  received  countless  monetary  grants  because  they  claimed  to  be  Indians. 

The  sad  part  is  that  so  many  art  shows,  colleges  or  grant  givers  fail  to 
check  out  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimants.  When  I wrote  a column  in  1988 
that  questioned  the  Indian  claims  of  lamake  Highwater,  Ward  Churchill  and 
Roxanne  Dunbar  (to  name  a few),  Churchill  viciously  attacked  me  and 
accused  me  of  being  a Mexican  pretending  to  be  an  Indian. 

All  that  aside,  a Mexican  is  an  Indian.  But  anyone  wishing  to  check  my 
legitimacy  only  needs  to  call  the  enrollment  office  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  to  discover  that  I was  born  at  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Hospital  on  the  reservation  and  I was  raised  and  educated  on  the 
reservation . 

Whenever  Indians  get  together  at  conventions  they  always  ask  about  each 
other's  family.  I know  that  I am  always  asked  about  my  brothers,  Billy  Doe 
and  Bobby  Giago,  both  graduates  of  Haskell  Indian  Institute,  or  about 
Bobby's  ex-wife  Millie.  A wannabe  does  not  have  these  family  connections. 

Suzanne  Shown  Harjo,  a lady  who  wrote  columns  for  me  when  I owned  Indian 
Country  Today,  bore  the  brunt  of  Churchill's  viciousness  because  she 
related  a story  about  asking  him  about  his  relatives  and  of  being  taken 
aback  when  he  just  sat  there  in  silence  refusing  to  answer  her  question. 
This  is  usually  a dead  giveaway. 

I encourage  the  BIA  to  include  the  one  criteria  I have  suggested  for 


many  yeans;  if  they  approve  a group  as  an  Indian  tribe,  make  it  a 
stipulation  that  they  not  be  allowed  to  open  a casino  for  at  least  10 
years  after  recognition.  This  would  cut  down  on  a number  of  the  phony 
applicants.  Where  were  all  of  these  wannabe  tribes  20  years  ago? 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Lakota 
Times,  Indian  Country  Today,  and  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Pueblo  Journals. 

He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Female  cast  unearths  pain  Natives  suffered  at  boarding  schools  - May  9,  2005 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
May  9,  2005 

It  is  April  18. 

After  a full  day's  work,  the  women  retreat  to  a room  in  the  Missoula 
Indian  Center  where  they  practice  lines  from  a script.  Although  the  play 
is  new  to  them,  the  actors  have  developed  a natural  cadence  with  the 
dialogue . 

The  women  are  reading  from  Vera  Manuel's  script,  "The  Strength  of  Indian 
Women,"  a story  recounting  the  Indian  boarding  school  experience  and  its 
effect  on  generations  of  Native  families. 

On  this  day,  Patty  LaPlant's  character,  Mariah,  reveals  a repressed 
memory  from  her  years  at  a Catholic  boarding  school. 

Now  an  elderly  woman,  light-skinned  Mariah  feels  guilty  because  the  nuns 
and  priests  treated  her  better  than  her  darker  classmates.  She  regrets 
never  speaking  up  for  them. 

In  this  scene,  she  talks  about  the  day  she  saw  a nun  throw  a "dirty 
savage  Indian"  girl  down  two  flights  of  concrete  stairs. 

"My  screams  were  silent  and  my  agony  all  consumin',"  says  Mariah.  "I  saw 
murder  done  in  that  school,  and  when  they  wrapped  that  broken  body  and 
sent  it  home  to  the  mother,  tellin'  her  it  was  pneumonia  that  killed  her 
little  girl,  she  unwrapped  her  and  runnin'  her  grievin'  lovin'  mother's 
hands  across  her  bruised  face,  shoulders,  legs  and  back,  discovered  the 
neck  was  broken,  screamed  out  in  agony,  'Why?  What  happened  to  my  baby?' 
and  I said  nothin ' . " 

(Church  bells  ring.) 

"I  saw  little  girls  taken  in  the  night  from  their  beds,  I heard  the 
moans  and  groans  and  sobbin ' . 

" 'Shut  up,  shut  up,'  I said,  glazed  eyes  ravaged  and  torn  bodies 
returned  in  a frightened,  huddled  mass  beneath  the  sheets,  and  I said 
nothin ' . " 

(Bells  ring  again.) 

" 'You're  a good  girl,'  " they  often  told  me.  " 'These  girls  are  bad. 

They  need  to  be  taught  a lesson.' 

"I  saw  a baby  born  one  night  to  a mother  who  was  little  more  than  a 
child  herself.  I saw  her  frightened,  dark  eyes  pleading  with  me  to  save 
her  child,  and  later  on,  when  the  grave  was  dug  and  the  baby  lowered  into 
the  grave,  I said  nothin'." 

It's  a gritty  scene,  one  of  many  that  have  raised  feelings  among  the 
actors  where  they  didn't  expect  them  to  exist. 

"Remember  the  day  I cried?"  said  Darcia  North  Wind  to  her  fellow  actors. 


"I  didn't  even  know  where  that  came  from." 

Manuel's  play  focuses  on  a group  of  Native  women,  each  of  whom  had  life- 
altering  experiences  in  a Catholic  boarding  school.  It's  a melodic  script, 
said  Sarah  d'Angelo,  the  Missoula  Indian  Center  alcohol  substance  abuse 
prevention  and  cultural  specialist  who  is  directing  the  play. 

While  d'Angelo  has  a master  of  fine  arts  degree,  the  other  women's 
theatrical  experience  is  minimal  to  zero.  Yet  they  could  be  apprentices  of 
the  Stanislavski  school  of  method-acting,  where  performers  are  encouraged 
not  to  act,  but  to  be  themselves  and  react. 

North  Wind,  d'Angelo,  LaPlant,  Marilyn  Zimmerman  and  Thelma  Yellow 
Kidney  have  all  related  to  the  script  through  tribal  experiences  or 
familial  episodes.  Even  the  youngest  cast  member,  14-year-old  Brandy 
Salway,  has  not  escaped  the  lingering  pain  caused  by  the  boarding  schools. 

"I  get  so  angry,"  said  Salway,  whose  character  helps  bond  the  women.  But 
the  play,  she  said,  also  "helped  me  understand  the  hurt  those  little  girls 
went  through." 

Experts  describe  that  prevailing  hurt  as  historical  trauma,  a pain 
sustained  today  by  Native  people,  one  owed  to  the  loss  of  land,  language, 
culture  and  children. 

Government  policies  forced  Native  children  into  Christian-based  boarding 
schools  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  beginning  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Although  children  are  no  longer  forced  from  their  homes,  66 
boarding  schools  still  exist  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide  describes  the  loss  of  children 
n sending  them  out  of  the  home  to  strip  away  their  ethnic  identity  and 
religious  beliefs  n as  an  act  of  genocide. 

Although  Manuel's  script  was  originally  based  in  Canada,  it  mirrors  the 
boarding  school  experience  in  the  United  States,  where  Native  youth  were 
subjected  to  emotional,  sexual,  physical  and  spiritual  abuse. 

Many  Native  families  continue  to  bear  the  memories. 

"I  didn't  make  up  the  stories  told  in  'Strength  of  Indian  Women,'  " 
Manuel  said.  "They  came  from  pictures  my  mother  painted  for  me  with  her 
words;  words  that  helped  me  see  her  as  a little  girl  for  the  first  time. 
Each  time  we  staged  a performance  of  the  play,  I mourned  the  mother 
missing  from  my  childhood  ..." 

As  Manuel's  story  unfolds,  she  reveals  how  abuse  affected  the  women,  and 
how  they  coped  with  it  as  adults.  The  characters  range  from  a peacemaker  n 
whose  daughter  feels  unloved  n to  a domestic-violence-battered  antagonist 
to  a prostitute-turned-activist  to  a guilt-ridden  woman. 

D'Angelo  said  the  cast  was  chosen  for  their  easy  rapport  with  one 
another,  a mix  she  felt  was  needed  to  tackle  a script  permeated  with  so 
much  malice  and  mistreatment.  Yet,  the  story  also  opens  the  door  for 
bonding  and  healing  among  the  characters,  who  unite  for  a granddaughter's 
coming-of-age  ceremony. 

As  the  women  rehearsed  over  the  last  three  weeks,  they  continued  to 
strengthen  the  play's  hidden  nuances. 

It  is  April  24. 

On  a Sunday  afternoon,  the  actors  move  to  the  University  Center  Theatre 
for  rehearsal.  The  venue  was  chosen  so  the  movie  screen  can  be  used  to 
flash  historical  photos  of  boarding  schools  behind  the  actors. 

North  Wind  and  Zimmerman  move  center  stage  for  a scene  saturated  with 
memories  of  drinking  and  prostitution. 

From  the  back  of  the  theater,  d'Angelo  watches,  coaching  them  through 
movement  and  dialogue. 

"I'm  asking  you  guys  to  be  comfortable  with  the  silence,"  she  said.  "Use 
the  time  to  reassure.  This  is  about  solidarity  when  you  bring  her  back. 
Does  that  make  sense?" 

Do  it  again,  she  tells  them. 

After  several  attempts,  they  hit  the  mark.  "When  you  walked  back,  that 
was  powerful,"  said  the  director. 

Before  they  leave,  d'Angelo  reminds  the  women  about  memorizing  their 
script.  "Use  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  start  swallowing  these  lines  down,"  she 
said,  punctuating  her  request  with  a long,  soft  "Pleeeeease. " 


May  2. 

The  women  have  been  rehearsing  daily  for  at  least  three  weeks,  and  there 
are  only  eight  days  remaining  before  their  first  performance.  It's  another 
Monday  evening  and  the  women  continue  to  dig  into  the  script  as  they 
rehearse  in  the  basement  of  the  Missoula  Indian  Center. 

Salway,  who  plays  13-year-old  "Suzie,"  is  feeling  uneasy  about  what 
she's  learned  about  boarding  schools.  She  wishes  she  had  the  power  to 
rewrite  history  and  rescue  little  girls. 

"It  makes  me  want  to  do  something,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  get  up  and 
chew  all  those  nuns  and  priests  ...  I want  to  go  back  in  time  and  change 
things . " 

Her  reactions  are  normal. 

But  they  are  feelings  people  need  to  understand,  said  Zimmerman,  a 
University  of  Montana  student  who  is  majoring  in  social  work. 

For  those  reasons,  she  sought  to  bring  Manuel's  play  to  an  audience. 

They  are  the  same  reasons  d 'Angelo  chose  to  direct  it. 

"My  dream  would  be  to  take  this  to  all  the  tribal  colleges  to  establish 
a dialogue,"  she  said. 

While  the  play  can  help  establish  a dialogue,  the  larger  intent  is  to 
move  toward  healing. 

"The  responsibility  we  hold  in  passing  on  these  stories  is  to  role  model 
a healthy  lifestyle  for  our  children,  who  are  always  watching  us  for 
direction,"  according  to  Manuel.  "When  we  share  our  life  stories,  we  must 
create  a safe  place  for  those  who  come  and  listen,  in  order  not  to  hurt 
ourselves  or  others." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Zinc  mine  near  Native  villages  is  major  polluter 
May  12,  2005 

The  Red  Dog  Mine  near  two  Alaska  Native  villages  released  487  million 
pounds  of  toxic  chemicals  in  2003,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reported  on  Wednesday. 

The  world's  largest  zinc  mine  contributed  to  Alaska's  overall  toxic 
release  inventory,  or  TRI,  of  540  million  pounds.  This  makes  Alaska  the 
nation's  number  one  polluter. 

Alaska  Natives  in  the  villages  of  Noatak  and  Kivalina  are  concerned 
about  contamination  from  the  mine.  Studies  have  put  their  food  supply  at 
high  or  low  risk,  depending  on  the  source  of  the  information. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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Mine  poisons  Alaska  EPA  listing 

RED  DOG:  Releases  from  huge  lead  and  zinc  mine 

make  state  the  nation's  top  polluter. 

By  PAULA  DOBBYN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
May  12,  2005 

Alaska  once  again  tops  a federal  list  of  toxic  polluters,  largely  because 
of  the  huge  Red  Dog  Mine  near  Kotzebue. 

The  list,  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is 
misleading  as  it  applies  to  Alaska,  state  officials  say,  because  in  Red 
Dog's  case,  the  toxic  releases  are  largely  waste-rock  piles  that  the  mine 
manages  under  government  oversight. 


"Alaskans  need  to  understand  what  this  really  means  in  terms  of  what's 
actually  been  discharged  into  the  air,  land  and  water/'  said  Kurt 
Fredriksson,  state  environmental  conservation  commissioner. 

Environmentalists  say  the  report  illustrates  how  massive  and  potentially 
damaging  Red  Dog  operations  are,  especially  to  people  who  live  near  the 
mine. 

Every  year,  the  EPA  issues  its  "toxic  release  inventory"  or  TRI  report, 
an  exhaustive,  nationwide  audit  that  lists  what  chemicals  are  released 
into  the  environment,  by  whom  and  in  what  quantities.  In  1997,  the  agency 
started  requiring  mines  to  report  what  they  were  putting  into  the 
environment . 

Because  Alaska  is  home  to  the  world's  largest  lead  and  zinc  mine,  the 
country's  most  remote  and  pristine  state  ironically  began  turning  up  as 
the  largest  polluter  in  the  nation. 

Alaska  reported  540  million  pounds  of  toxic  releases  in  2003,  according 
to  the  EPA  report  released  on  Wednesday.  Of  that.  Red  Dog  was  responsible 
for  487  million  pounds,  followed  by  the  Greens  Creek  silver  mine  near 
luneau  with  44  million  and  the  Fort  Knox  gold  mine  outside  Fairbanks  with 
6 million. 

Both  state  officials  and  executives  for  the  company  that  operates  Red 
Dog  have  said  for  years  that  Alaskans  should  exercise  caution  when  trying 
to  interpret  the  EPA  data.  They  note  that  many  of  the  toxic  chemicals  Red 
Dog  releases  are  naturally  occurring  substances,  such  as  lead  and  zinc. 

"The  total  pounds  of  'releases'  do  not  at  all  reflect  an  accurate 
picture  of  Alaska's  environmental  quality.  The  waste  rock  from  Alaska 
mines  is  well  engineered,  contained  and  regulated  by  state  and  federal 
agencies,"  Fredriksson  said.  "Alaska's  TRI  releases  are  permitted 
discharges,  regulated  under  state  and  federal  laws." 

Neither  Red  Dog's  general  manager  nor  its  environmental  staff  could  be 
reached  for  comment  on  Wednesday. 

While  the  toxic  releases  may  be  regulated,  it's  still  bad  for  the 
environment  to  excavate  large  quantities  of  minerals  and  then  expose  them 
to  precipitation,  conservationists  say.  This  sets  off  a chemical  reaction 
that  makes  runoff  from  the  waste  rock  highly  acidic  and  potentially  toxic 
to  marine  animals  and  other  forms  of  life. 

Red  Dog  managers  say  all  runoff  is  captured  and  treated  before  being 
released  into  a nearby  creek.  When  it  hits  the  creek,  it  meets  water 
quality  standards. 

"Many  industries  would  like  to  interpret  the  data  to  eliminate  the 
perception  that  there  is  pollution.  But  denying  that  the  mining  industry 
has  a pollution  problem  is  a little  like  denying  that  major  league 
baseball  has  steroid  problems,"  said  Scott  Brennan,  director  of  Alaskans 
for  Responsible  Mining. 

Alaska  generally  tops  national  lists  for  its  quality  of  life,  and  world- 
class  fish  and  wildlife,  said  Brennan.  It's  unfortunate  that  the  mining 
industry  pushes  Alaska  to  the  top  of  the  polluters  list,  he  said. 

The  data  in  the  TRI  report  is  useful  but  conclusions  about  public  health 
risks  cannot  be  drawn  from  it,  EPA  officials  say.  To  determine  risk, 
specific  information  from  the  site  is  needed,  including  a material's 
toxicity,  persistence  in  the  environment,  and  the  amount  and  duration  of 
exposure . 

Daily  News  reporter  Paula  Dobbyn  can  be  reached 
at  pdobbyn@adn.com  or  257-4317. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
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Selling  more  than  trees 
By  KELLY  LOUISEIZE 
May  5,  2005 

Opportunities  are  mushrooming  as  Aboriginal  communities  embrace  Non 
Timber  Forest  Products  (NTFP)  as  one  of  their  future  economic  engines. 

Edible  mushrooms,  blueberries,  wild  rice  and  medicinal  plants  found  in 
Northern  Ontario  forests  were  highlighted  as  potential  First  Nations 
business  opportunities  at  a conference  series  entitled  "Linder  the  Canopy" 
March  30-31  at  the  Travelodge  Hotel  Airlane  in  Thunder  Bay. 

NTFP  producers,  experts,  government  representatives  and  academics  were 
brought  together  to  form  a strategic  long-term  plan  to  advance  Aboriginal 
control  within  the  NTFP  sector.  The  idea  is  to  build  on  existing 
opportunities  while  ensuring  a sustainable  industry,  Henry  Wetelainen,  co- 
chair of  the  Aboriginal  Forest  Coalition,  says. 

The  coalition's  role  will  be  to  gather  information  from  various  Metis 
and  First  Nations  groups  on  how  they  see  NTFPs  fitting  into  their  economic 
future. 

After  the  strategies  are  developed  and  approved,  the  next  phase  will 
establish  funding  support  for  initiatives  longer  than  one  year.  That  means 
organizations  such  as  the  Ontario  Metis  Aboriginal  Association  and  the 
Ontario  Aboriginal  Forestry  Coalition  will  have  to  negotiate  with  the 
government . 

But  it  is  baby  steps  for  now.  Entrepreneurs  within  communities  have  to 
be  supported  in  order  to  build  a market  base,  he  says.  It  may  start  with 
just  one  entrepreneur,  but  many  entrepreneurs  become  employers,  Wetelainen 
says . 

Scandinavian  and  European  countries  are  far  ahead  of  the  game. 

Finlanders  tap  birch  trees  to  make  health  drinks  and  sell  them  worldwide. 

"Their  industry  is  worth  about  $240  million  a year,"  he  says.  "Why  are 
we  not  doing  that?" 

Canadians  import  blueberry  tea  from  Poland. 

"Why  are  we  not  doing  that?" 

Canadians  need  to  gain  market  share  and  the  government  needs  to  help, 
Wetelainen  says.  The  Wabigoon  First  Nation  community  did  a study  on 
blueberry  wine,  but  development  halted  due  to  lack  of  funding  support. 

"(Governments)  have  to  commit  to  a long-term  process  and  focus  resources 
and  energy  into  it." 

As  the  Northern  Ontario  population  shrinks,  so  too  will  available  jobs, 
he  says.  Technology  will  take  over  more  of  the  repetitive  work,  leaving 
Northerners  to  embrace  new  ways  of  looking  at  forest  production. 

We  have  a huge  talent  base  here  and  entrepreneurs  are  the  ones  who  will 
create  the  industry.  But  they  need  the  marketing  dollars  behind  them, 
Wetelainen  says. 

Access  to  NTFPs  are  regulated  under  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
Approximately  23  pieces  of  legislation  are  currently  managing  the  access 
to  lands.  It  is  said  that  a new  strategy  is  being  developed  for  NTFPs  by 
the  government,  but  there's  no  word  yet. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Northern  Ontario  Business. 
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Territory  calls  shots  in  First  Nation  election 
CBC  News 
May  10,  2005 

YELLOWKNIFE  - The  new  Tlicho  government  in  the  N.W.T.  has  been  hailed  as 
a model  combination  of  public  and  aboriginal  government,  but  it  appears 


that  the  territorial  government  is  in  charge  of  the  first  Tlicho  elections. 

Nominations  for  chief  and  council  in  each  of  the  four  Tlicho  communities 
closed  Monday. 

But  no  information  about  the  election-  including  the  names  of  the 
candidates  can  be  released  without  authorization  from  the  territorial 
government . 

On  Monday  after  nominations  closed,  no  one  was  available  to  give  that 
authorization . 

The  chief  electoral  officer  who  will  oversee  the  elections  works  for  the 
territorial  government. 

And  it's  territorial  legislation  that  creates  the  new  governments  and 
sets  out  the  rules  for  the  election. 

The  election  is  scheduled  to  take  place  Dune  13. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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B.C.  changes  rules  to  avoid  Haida  obligations 

Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Port  Alberni,  B.C. 

May  2005  Volume  23  - Number  2 

In  a British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  decision  on  March  11,  Dustice  Carol  3. 
Ross  found  that  the  sale  of  a 70, 000-hectare  parcel  of  land  from  one 
forestry  company  to  another  adversely  affected  the  rights  and  title  of  the 
Hupacasath  First  Nation  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  justice  also  found  that  there  was  a chance  the  Hupacasath  people 
could  suffer  irreparable  harm  if  the  decision  to  remove  the  lands  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Act  and  move  them  into  the  Private  Forest  Lands 
Management  Act,  as  proposed  by  the  province's  minister  of  Forests,  was 
allowed . 

So  why  did  the  justice  refuse  an  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the 
land?  Citing  the  "balance  of  convenience  test",  the  court  chose  the  $1.2 
billion  land  deal  over  the  irreparable  harm  it  would  cause  to  the 
Hupacasath,  effectively  choosing  business  certainty  over  constitutionally- 
protected  Aboriginal  rights. 

"It  is  a shame  that  the  court  failed  to  recognize  that  our  land,  our 
resources  and  our  ability  to  exercise  our  rights  are  priceless  and 
invaluable.  Our  children's  legacy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  protected 
within  Canada's  Constitution  under  Section  35,  is  at  risk  of  being  forever 
destroyed . 

When  does  business  certainty  have  priority  over  constitutionally- 
protected  rights?"  asked  Hupacasath  Chief  Judith  Sayers,  who  filed  the 
injunction  to  slow  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  Hupacasath  traditional 
territory . 

The  Hupacasath  have  chosen  not  to  appeal  the  decision  on  the  injunction 
because  the  trial  on  whether  the  minister  should  have  consulted  and 
accommodated  them  prior  to  removing  the  lands  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forests  Act  is  scheduled  to  start  on  May  2. 

But  Sayers  admits  to  being  confused  by  Dustice  Ross'  decision. 

"The  court  chose  $1.2  billion  over  our  rights,"  she  said. 

Environmental  lawyer  Will  Horter  is  executive  director  of  the  Dogwood 
Initiative,  a private  foundation  funded  group  that  helps  communities  take 
on  corporations  and  fight  for  local  control  of  resource  extraction.  He 
said  the  decision  in  the  Hupacasath  case  was  fairly  typical  of  B.C. 

Supreme  Court  decisions. 

"If  you  look  at  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  politically,  most  of  the  judges, 
and  I haven't  done  the  background  check  on  this  particular  judge,  but  most 
of  them  come  from  the  big  Vancouver  law  firms  and  most  of  their  clients 
have  been  major  resource  companies.  So  most  of  them  understand  the 
economics  of  the  industry  fairly  well,"  he  said. 


But  few  of  those  judges  are  as  well  informed  on  Aboriginal  rights  issues 
he  added. 

Applying  the  balance  of  convenience  test  to  an  Aboriginal  rights  case  is 
not  fair  and  not  good  law,  he  said. 

"The  unfairness  on  the  balance  of  convenience  test,  it's  basically 
comparing  apples  and  oranges," 

he  said.  "In  essence,  the  balance  of  convenience  test,  there's  an  issue 
to  be  tried  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they're  supposed  to  say,  'Is  one 
party  irrevocably  harmed  if  we  don't  stop  this  action  and  give  this 
injunction?'  But  how  do  you  put  a dollar  value  on  a constitutional  right 
as  opposed  to  something  that's  worth  $1.2  billion?" 

Sayers  said  Native  leaders  want  to  create  a process  that  forces 
provincial  policies  to  be  updated  or  modified  to  comply  with  recent 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decisions  that  support  Aboriginal  rights  and  title 
Without  some  concrete  action  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  government  to 
follow  high  court  rulings,  there  will  be  trouble,  Sayers  said. 

"Personally,  I say  it  will  happen  in  the  near  future,"  she  said.  "I'm 
calling  it  the  showdown  in  the  woods." 

She's  not  the  only  person  in  the  province  unhappy  with  the  government's 
actions  on  resource  extraction.  The  Haida  people  have  brought  logging  to  a 
halt  on  their  territory  by  mounting  a blockade.  And  a coalition  of  more 
than  30  environmental,  labor  union  and  First  Nations  groups  issued  an  open 
letter  to  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  on  April  15  accusing  the  premier  and  his 
government  of  intentionally  re-writing  policies  and  regulations  to  avoid 
high  court  decisions  on  Aboriginal  title. 

"As  the  Haida  Tree  Farm  License  39  case  was  making  its  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the  provincial  government  was  repealing  or 
rewriting  virtually  every  forest  and  environmental  law  in  B.C.  to  reduce 
its  role  and  place  increased  control  in  the  hands  of  resource  companies," 
said  Jessica  Clogg,  staff  counsel  at  West  Coast  Environmental  Law. 

"Because  of  its  offloading  to  companies,  the  Crown  now  claims  it  has  no 
duty  to  the  Haida.  This  is  not  honorable." 

Even  government  employees  are  criticizing  the  Campbell  government. 

"Through  cutbacks  and  sweeping  changes  to  forestry  laws,  the  provincial 
government  has  essentially  torn  up  the  'social  contract'  in  our  forests, 
removing  the  benefits  of  local  resource  development  from  local  communities 
and  First  Nations,"  said  George  Heyman,  president  of  the  B.C.  Government 
and  Service  Employees'  Union.  "This  is  a recipe  for  community  dislocation 
and  uncertainty  that  can  only  be  resolved  by  dealing  honorably  with  First 
Nations  and  fundamentally  rethinking  recent  changes  to  forestry  and 
environmental  laws." 

Will  Horter  pointed  out  that  a number  of  First  Nations  group  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways  around  a variety  of  different  issues  are 
standing  up  and  saying,  'the  status  quo,  business  as  usual  is  not 
acceptable. ' "The  Hupacasath  have  used  the  legal  arm.  The  Haida  have  gone 
to  the  streets.  The  Heiltsuk  have  gone  and  done  their  protests  around 
fisheries,"  he  said.  "The  folks  up  in  Kingcome  Inlet  are  blockading. 
There's  lawsuits  in  the  Okanagan.  There's  an  upcoming  lawsuit  with  the 
Haida  and  the  Gitanyow.  Treaty  8 is  done  both  the  blockading  and 
litigation.  And  I suspect  there's  going  be  some  things  coming  up  in  this 
election  cycle  as  well.  So  the  trend  of  First  Nations  using  a variety  of 
tools,  not  just  legal  tools,  to  stand  up  and  defend  their  interests 
against  unsustainable  activities  is,  I think,  an  untold  story  about 
British  Columbia." 

One  of  the  strategies  Horter  and  his  colleagues  have  recently  begun 
exploring  could  end  up  being  of  great  assistance  to  First  Nations. 

"We've  just  started  to  go  into  the  investment  community  and  explain  to 
the  institutional  investors,  analysts  and  other  people  who  play  in  the 
financial  markets,  about  these  financial  liabilities  that  are  not  being 
disclosed,"  he  said.  "We  think  we  can  ride  the  trend  that's  happening  in 
the  global  financial  markets  around  both  corporate  management  and 
governance  issues,  and  others  around  accounting  and  disclosure,  because  we 
don't  think  many  of  the  risks  associated  with  these  Aboriginal  issues  are 
being  disclosed  in  the  investment  community." 

The  lawyer  and  Judith  Sayers  were  both  critical  of  the  province's  Forest 


Range  Agreements,  where  some  First  Nations  are  being  paid  relatively  small 
amounts  in  exchange  for  permission  to  log  on  their  territories.  Sayers 
called  it  "the  worst  policy  the  government's  ever  done"  and  "an  attempt  to 
disallow  First  Nation  consultation." 

Florter  said  it  was  a cynical  attempt  by  the  government  to  force  cash- 
strapped  band  councils  to  accept  ridiculously  small  amounts  of  money  in 
exchange  for  not  exerting  their  Aboriginal  rights. 

"If  you  notice,  the  people  who  are  signing  those  FRAs  are  all  Indian  Act 
reps.  It's  all  of  the  band  councils  that  are  signing.  As  you  know,  the 
Indian  Act  representatives  can  only  have  authority  over  the  reserve  lands 
which  is  really  less  than  one  per  cent.  So  they're  getting  people  to  sign 
these  agreements,  which  are  really  to  stand  down  on  lands  over  which  they 
have  no  jurisdiction,"  he  said.  "The  hereditary  chiefs,  are  they  bound  by 
these  agreements?  The  government  is  signing  these  with  people  who  only 
represent  a small  percentage  of  the  land  base  and  pretending  that  it 
represents  the  larger  First  Nations  communities." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Supreme  Court  Rejects  BC  Forestry  Program  as  Unconstitutional 

PORT  ALBERNI,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  - In  another  major  court  victory  for 
First  Nations,  the  Huu-ay-aht  First  Nation  (HFN)  have  received  a 
decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia  which  holds  that 
the  BC  Ministry  of  Forests  program  designed  to  address  aboriginal 
interests  on  forestry  matters  fails  to  meet  the  Province's 
constitutional  duty  to  First  Nations. 

The  Province  had  established  a program  of  resource  and  revenue 
sharing  based  upon  First  Nations'  population.  The  program,  called 
the  "Forest  and  Range  Agreement  Program",  did  not  consider  a First 
Nation's  claim  to  territory  or  the  extent  of  forestry  operations 
within  that  territory. 

The  Court,  in  its  decision  released  May  10,  2005,  rejected  the  "quick 
and  easy"  population  based  formula  contained  in  the  policy,  and 
directed  the  Province  to  consider  the  individual  interests  of  an 
affected  First  Nation. 

The  decision  sends  the  Ministry  of  Forests  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

In  its  decision  the  Court  states: 

"To  fail  to  consider  at  all  the  strength  of  the  claim  or  degree  of 
infringement  represents  a complete  failure  of  consultation  based  on 
the  criteria  that  are  constitutionally  required  for  meaningful 
consultation.  While  a population-based  approach  may  be  a quick  and 
easy  response  to  the  duty  to  accommodate,  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  individual  nature  of  the  HFN  claim...  The  government  acted 
incorrectly  and  must  begin  anew  a proper  consultation  process  based 
upon  consideration  of  appropriate  criteria." 

The  decision  is  the  result  of  a challenge  to  provincial  policy 
brought  by  the  Huu-ay-aht  First  Nation,  whose  traditional  territory 
is  located  on  the  western  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  Huu-ay-aht 
territory  includes  some  of  the  richest  veins  of  timber  in  the 
country,  and  from  1940  until  present,  over  40  million  cubic  metres  of 
timber  has  been  logged  from  the  area.  The  logging  has  claimed  a 
majority  of  the  old  growth  forest  in  the  territory.  The  main  logging 
company  operating  in  the  territory  is  Weyerhaeuser  (previously 
MacMillan  Bloedel).  The  Huu-ay-aht  have  been  in  negotiations  with  the 
Province  seeking  an  agreement  that  will  assist  the  Huu-ay-aht  to 


participate  in  the  forest  economy  within  its  own  territory. 

"This  ruling  is  an  important  victory  for  our  people.  For  decades  we 
have  watched  the  timber  and  revenue  flow  out  of  our  territory,  while 
our  people  received  few  benefits  and  our  land  has  been  decimated." 
said  Chief  Robert  Dennis  of  the  Huu-ay-aht  First  Nation,  following 
the  Court's  seminal  decision.  "The  Court  has  now  told  the  Provincial 
government  that  it  must  share  resources  in  proportion  to  what  we  are 
losing  from  our  territory.  The  Province  and  the  logging  operators  can 
no  longer  pretend  we  don't  exist.  They  can  no  longer  carry  on 
business  as  usual." 

The  Court  characterized  the  Province's  conduct  towards  the  Huu-ay-aht 
as  "intransigent"  and  found  that  the  government  failed  to  accord  the 
Huu-ay-aht  the  honourable  treatment  that  the  Crown  is 
constitutionally  obligated  to  provide  to  aboriginal  people. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Chief  Robert  Dennis 

Huu-ay-aht  First  Nation:  250-723-0100 

Greg  3.  McDade  Q.C. 

Ratcliff  & Company:  604-988-5201 
Copyright  c.  2005  Dogwood  Initiative. 
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Former  residential  students  can  sue  Ottawa 
By  TARA  BRAUTIGAM 

TORONTO  (CP)  - Hundreds  of  former  students  of  an  Ontario  native 
residential  school  who  say  they  were  abused  by  instructors  out 
to  "Christianize"  them  can  go  ahead  with  a class-action  lawsuit 
against  the  federal  government. 

"It's  been  a long  time  but  it's  a step  in  the  right  direction,"  said 
Sylvia  DeLeary,  who  says  she  was  a victim  of  the  shocking  abuse  at 
the  Mohawk  Institute  near  Brantford  in  the  1940s. 

Ottawa's  request  to  appeal  a previous  court  ruling  allowing  the  class- 
action  lawsuit  was  dismissed  Thursday  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

In  December,  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that  800  former  pupils 
of  the  institute  and  their  children  could  sue  as  a group.  Lower 
courts  had  said  they  would  have  to  sue  individually  because  their 
complaints  are  different. 

DeLeary  said  the  class-action  certification  was  significant  because 
many  of  the  claimants  are  aging,  live  in  remote  regions  and  are 
unable  to  finance  their  own  lawsuits. 

"We  are  not  rich  people,  we  can't  afford  to  go  individually,"  DeLeary 
said . 

The  lawsuit  names  the  federal  government,  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada's  General  Synod,  the  incorporated  diocese  of  Huron  and  an 
English  charity  called  the  New  England  Company  as  defendants. 

Calls  to  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Anne  McLellan's  office  were  not 
immediately  returned. 

"We're  ecstatic  with  the  decision,"  Toronto  lawyer  Darcy  Merkur,  who 
represents  the  plaintiffs,  said  in  an  interview. 

"The  decision  closes  the  books  on  certification  of  the  class 
action.  ...  It  sets  a foundation  for  other  class  actions,  primarily 
our  proposed  national  class  action,  to  move  forward  quickly." 

The  suit,  which  represents  2,000  complainants  and  claims  $2.3  billion 
in  damages,  alleges  that  the  school  was  rife  with  fear  and  brutality, 
meant  to  turn  native  children  into  Christians. 


They  describe  an  atmosphere  of  harsh  intimidation,  beatings,  forced 
participation  in  Christian  religious  activities  and  excessive 
punishment  for  speaking  their  native  languages. 

"These  children  went  to  the  schools  and  they  were  told  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  their  native  language,"  Merkur  said. 

"If  they  spoke  their  native  language  they  were  usually  hit." 

The  suit  covers  students  who  attended  the  school  from  1922  to  1969. 

Most  are  now  in  their  60s  and  older,  Merkur  said.  Some  have  already 
died . 

"A  lot  of  our  people  have  already  gone  on  to  the  next  world,"  said 
DeLeary,  70,  who  now  lives  in  Walpole  Island,  Ont. 

"(The  federal  government)  needs  to  accept  responsibility  for  past 
actions  and  compensate  people." 

DeLeary  said  she  witnessed  horrific  neglect  and  a glaring  absence  of 
adult  supervision  at  the  native  school. 

"We  were  not  fed  or  clothed  adequately,"  she  said. 

The  judgment  Thursday  could  have  ramifications  for  similar  cases, 
including  a massive  national  class  action  being  pressed  by  more  than 
20  lawyers  across  Canada. 

They're  seeking  $12.5  billion  in  compensation  from  Ottawa  for  86,000 
former  students  who  attended  more  than  100  residential  schools  from 
1920  to  1996. 

Dust  last  week,  officials  said  the  federal  government  was  working  out 
details  on  lump-sum  payments  and  new  healing  programs  for  all 
residential  school  survivors.  The  plan  is  expected  to  be  announced  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

But  lawyers  for  the  former  students  said  any  proposed  settlements 
should  be  supervised  by  the  courts. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Liberal  government  conceded  that  abuse  was 
rampant  in  the  once-mandatory  network  of  live-in  schools.  More  than 
100,000  aboriginal  children  over  six  years  of  age  attended,  often 
against  their  will,  from  1930  until  the  last  one  closed  its  doors 
outside  Regina  in  1996. 

"When  you  separate  children  from  their  parents  for  years  ...  it's 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  how  they're  going  to  be  able  to  live  a 
meaningful  life,"  DeLeary  said. 

Lawyers  will  go  to  the  Ontario  Superior  Court  in  early  Dune  to  set  a 
date  for  the  suit  to  begin. 
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Brazilian  chief  calls  for  tools  to  help  save  land  from  'white  man' 

David  Ward 
The  Guardian 
May  11,  2005 

The  chief  of  an  Indian  village  in  a remote  area  of  Brazil  yesterday 
unveiled  the  shopping  list  of  basic  equipment  that  could  help  him  save  a 
traditional  way  of  life  almost  destroyed  by  agribusiness  and  forest 
clearance.  "We  are  fighting  for  the  survival  of  our  people  and  our 
language  and  culture,"  said  Kuissi,  of  the  Kisedje  people,  during  a visit 
to  the  University  of  Manchester.  "We  can't  say  what  the  future  is  going 
to  be  like." 

Kuissi  and  two  colleagues  have  left  Brazil  for  the  first  time  to  tell 
their  story  in  Britain  and  Germany  and  explain  that  just  - 60,000  could 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  lives  of  their  people. 

The  wishlist  includes  a tractor,  a pick-up,  a radio,  solar  equipment,  an 
aluminium  boat,  an  outboard  motor  and  a computer.  "We  need  the  money  to 


buy  white  man's  tools  to  be  able  to  recover  the  land  from  the  white  man's 
destruction."  The  Kisedje  were  first  contacted  by  white  explorers  in  1959 
and  moved  to  protected  land  in  the  Xingu  Indian  Park.  But  the  people  were 
not  vaccinated  and  numbers  dropped  to  62.  The  population  has  now 
recovered  to  378  people,  all  of  them  speaking  their  own  language.  They 
are  also  back  on  most  of  their  homelands.  "We  never  forgot  our  village," 
Kuissi  said.  "We  never  imagined  that  the  forest  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
white  people.  We  continued  to  be  the  owners  of  the  land.  We  always 
returned  there,  to  visit,  to  fetch  forage  and  other  material.  "But  in  the 
meantime  the  farmers  took  possession  of  our  land  and  started  to  cut  down 
the  forest  so  they  could  breed  cattle.  Our  deceased  relatives  are  buried 
here.  I had  an  elder  brother  who  died  here  and  is  buried  in  our  village. 
Even  so  the  white  people  continued  to  destroy  the  forest  ...  so  that  they 
could  breed  cattle. 

"We  saw  the  destruction  and  this  made  us  angry;  we  revolted  against  the 
farmers  and  started  to  destroy  some  of  their  things.  We've  been  fighting 
with  the  farmers  and  the  fishermen  for  a long  time." 

Now  there  is  a new  threat  - a dam  which  will  block  one  of  the  rivers 
running  into  the  village.  Modern  equipment  is  needed  to  reclaim  land 
wrecked  by  white  farmers,  according  to  Kuissi. 

Planned  projects  include  fish  farming  and  honey  production  and  a return 
to  subsistence  agriculture. 

The  village  leaders  have  been  hosted  by  the  university's  centre  for 
Latin  American  cultural  studies  and  the  school  of  languages,  linguistics 
and  cultures  with  the  help  of  funds  from  research  councils. 

Dan  Everett,  professor  of  phonetics  and  phonology,  has  been  to  the 
Kisedje  homelands  and  will  be  back  there  over  the  next  two  years,  taking 
turns  with  two  research  associates. 

"Kuissi  is  so  concerned  with  the  threat  to  his  people's  culture  and 
language  that  he  now  feels  it  necessary  to  begin  developing  long-term 
friendships  and  relationships  with  international  partners,"  he  said.  He 
also  plans  to  produce  a Kisedje  dictionary  and  grammar. 

"We  Indians  don't  want  to  be  like  white  people,"  Kuissi  added.  "Dust 
because  we  have  a motor,  a car,  a radio,  doesn't  mean  we  want  to  be  like 
white  people.  These  are  your  things  but  today  we  are  using  [them]  to  help 
us  in  our  tasks . " 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Guardian. 
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WHITE  EARTH  : Lawmen  shoot  Roy  Lake  man 

21-year-old  dies  after  police  come  looking  for  stolen  goods 
By  Stephen  D.  Lee 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
May  17,  2005 

When  Doan  Warren  saw  all  the  police  cars  roar  by  the  Roy  Lake  store 
Sunday  afternoon,  she  pretty  much  knew  where  they  were  going. 

Warren  followed  the  nine  law  enforcement  vehicles  into  the  yard  of  her 
rural  home  near  the  edge  of  Clearwater  County,  Minn.,  with  her  youngest 
son,  Austin  Brown,  9,  next  to  her  in  the  car. 

"They  were  all  over  the  place.  I told  them  to  get  the  hell  out,"  Warren 
said  Monday. 

She  knew  they  were  there  for  her  older  son,  Franklin  D.  Brown,  21. 

She  was  handcuffed  at  gunpoint,  Warren  said. 

Several  officers  went  into  her  house,  where  her  son,  Frank  Brown,  was. 

"They  shot  him  upstairs,  in  the  bed.  It  happened  so  fast,  just  boom, 
boom,  boom,"  said  Warren.  She  estimates  perhaps  five  shots  or  more  were 


fired . 

Shots  were  fired  and  Brown  was  killed  shortly  after  the  officers  entered 
the  house,  Clearwater  County  Attorney  Kip  Fontaine  confirmed. 

Roy  Lake  is  about  27  miles  southwest  of  Bagley,  Minn. 

Search  warrant 

Fontaine,  in  Bagley,  said  deputies  from  Mahnomen  County  had  a search 
warrant  to  look  in  Warren's  house,  where  Brown  lived,  for  things  stolen  in 
a burglary.  The  Mahnomen  County  deputies  were  assisted  by  deputies  from 
the  Clearwater  County  Sheriff's  Office,  the  White  Earth  Tribal  Police 
Department  and  the  Minnesota  State  Patrol. 

Two  deputies  - one  from  Mahnomen  County  and  one  from  Clearwater  County  - 
who  fired  their  weapons  were  placed  on  administrative  leave  while  the 
shooting  is  investigated,  Fontaine  said.  From  the  initial  report,  it 
appears  that  it  was  gunshots  from  the  two  deputies  that  killed  Brown, 
Fontaine  said. 

Fie  has  been  told  by  officials  in  Mahnomen  and  Clearwater  counties  that 
it  is  the  first  fatal  shooting  by  law  enforcement  in  either  county  in 
memory,  Fontaine  said. 

Warren  wonders  how  it  all  happened. 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  in  the  house,"  she  said  Monday.  "They  didn't  let 
me  see  him.  They  took  his  body  down  to  Ramsey  County  at  1:30  this  morning. 

Fontaine  said  an  autopsy  is  being  done  on  Brown's  body  in  St.  Paul.  No 
one  else  is  being  sought  in  either  the  burglary  or  shooting,  Fontaine  said 

Frank  moved  in  with  his  mother  about  11  months  ago,  she  said. 

"Fie  was  home  Sunday  morning.  We  didn't  really  talk.  Fie  was  just  home, 
and  I was  home  with  him.  Fie  had  a couple  of  beers." 

Frank  had  been  in  trouble  before,  and  she  knew  he  had  been  involved  with 
the  theft  of  guns  and  scopes  from  a rural  Mahnomen  County  residence, 

Warren  said.  She  had  seen  the  weapons  in  her  house. 

"I  didn't  talk  to  him  about  it,"  she  said. 

Frank  was  alone  in  the  house  after  Warren  took  Austin  to  the  Roy  Lake 
store  eight  miles  down  Flighway  200  Sunday  afternoon.  About  3 p.m.,  the 
nine  police  vehicles  screamed  by  the  store,  Warren  said. 

Good  heart,  hard  time 

Brown's  girlfriend,  Angela  Thompson,  23,  lives  a few  miles  away  from 
Warren . 

"I've  never  seen  him  with  a gun  before  in  his  life,"  she  said  Monday, 
between  quiet  sobs.  "Fie  had  too  good  of  a heart  to  show  me  that." 

Brown  was  about  5 feet,  10  inches  tall,  about  220  pounds.  Fie  was  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa,  and  his  mother's  home 
is  on  the  reservation. 

Things  hadn't  been  going  well  for  Brown,  said  Thompson.  After  attending 
carpentry  classes  at  the  Ojibwe  school  in  Waubun,  Minn.,  he  dropped  out 
about  a month  ago  when  his  car  broke  down  and  he  couldn't  get  to  class. 

"Fie  was  kind  of  having  a hard  time,"  Thompson  said. 

She  wasn't  there  when  Frank  was  shot,  Thompson  said.  Fie  had  talked  to 
her  about  certain  law  enforcement  officers  who  didn't  like  him,  she  said. 

When  he  was  14,  Frank  Brown  was  sent  to  the  state  juvenile  reform  school 
in  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  for  stabbing  a man  in  Naytahwaush,  Minn.,  Warren  said. 
The  man,  who  survived,  had  attacked  Frank,  said  his  first  cousin,  Tim 
Brown . 

Frank  dropped  out  of  Waubun  Fligh  School,  but  later  earned  a GED,  Tim 
Brown  said. 

Frank  Brown  has  spent  time  in  jails  in  Mahnomen  and  Detroit  Lakes  for 
charges  including  misdemeanor  property  damage,  domestic  assault,  first- 
degree  burglary  and  theft  of  a motor  vehicle,  said  a Becker  County 
official.  His  most  recent  stay  in  the  Becker  County  jail  in  Detroit  Lakes 
was  Nov.  7 for  underage  drinking. 

Brown  turned  21  on  April  8,  said  Tim  Brown,  who  is  20. 

"We  were  like  brothers,"  said  Tim  Brown,  who  said  he  was  trying  to  find 
Frank  on  Sunday  because  his  own  birthday  had  been  Saturday. 

"Fie  hadn't  been  in  jail  since  a few  weeks  ago.  Fie  had  a DWI  on  his 


birthday/'  Tim  Brown  said.  It  wasn't  clear  Monday  where  that  drinking 
violation  occurred. 

"I've  never  known  him  to  have  a gun.  He  never  hunts/'  Tim  Brown  said. 

"He  just  liked  to  hang  out,  liked  to  laugh  a lot." 

Frank  Brown  hadn't  been  working  recently.  Thompson  said  she  and  Brown 
had  applied  for  jobs  in  the  area,  including  at  the  casino  in  Mahnomen  and 
the  vegetable  dehydration  plant  in  Fosston,  Minn.  "We  were  going  to  work 
together  and  make  a life  out  of  state,  in  El  Paso.  He  has  family  there.  We 
had  so  many  plans." 

Mother's  loss 

Brown  "had  been  having  a bad  time,"  said  his  mother.  "He  was  depressed, 

I think,  too." 

Warren  said  she  has  hired  a Bemidji  attorney  in  the  matter  and  plans  to 
meet  today  with  investigators  from  the  state's  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Apprehension  to  learn  more  about  the  incident. 

"I  think  the  cops  did  something  wrong  here.  They  just  went  in  there  and 
started  shooting,"  she  said. 

Warren  hadn't  been  back  to  her  home  since  she  left  for  the  Roy  Lake 
store  Sunday  afternoon,  but  planned  on  going  back  Monday  night. 

She  lost  a daughter  16  years  ago  to  a heart  ailment,  Warren  said.  "I 
have  two  other  girls,  and  him  now,"  she  said,  referring  to  her  youngest, 
Austin.  "I've  got  three  kids  left.  I had  five." 

Lee  can  be  reached  at  (800)  477-6572,  ext.  237;  (701)  780-1237; 
or  e-mail  slee@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Gov't  to  hire  more  aboriginal  cops,  court  staff 
CBC  News 
May  12,  2005 

SASKATOON  - The  Saskatchewan  government  says  it  will  do  more  to  educate 
the  public  about  racism  and  hire  more  aboriginal  people  as  police  and 
court  workers  in  order  to  make  the  justice  system  more  fair. 

Those  are  some  of  the  promises  the  government  was  making  Thursday  in  its 
official  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  First 
Nations  and  Me'tis  People  and  Dustice  Reform. 

The  commission's  report,  issued  almost  a year  ago  after  two  years  of 
work,  made  120  recommendations  aimed  at  dealing  with  the 
disproportionately  high  number  of  aboriginal  people  in  jails  and  prisons. 

The  government  says  it  plans  to  follow  through  on  many  of  the  proposals 
and  will  spend  $48  million  this  year  to  do  so. 

READ  THE  REPORT 

Saskatchewan  Dustice  Department: 

Creating  a Healthy,  Dust,  Prosperous  and  Safe  Saskatchewan:  A Response 
to  the  Commission  on  First  Nations  and  Me'tis  Peoples  and  Dustice  Reform 
(Note:  CBC  does  not  endorse  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  content  of 
external  sites.  Links  will  open  in  new  window) 

The  plan  includes  dealing  with  the  underlying  causes  of  crime, 
increasing  the  involvement  of  aboriginal  people  and  groups  in  the  justice 
system  and  using  alternatives  to  court  and  jail. 

A number  of  the  promises  have  previously  been  announced,  such  as  a plan 
to  replace  the  older  section  of  the  Regina  correctional  centre,  and 


creation  of  a new  independent  police  public  complaints  commission. 

Other  measures  the  government  says  it  will  take  include: 

- spending  more  money  on  Fetal  Alcohol  Spectrum  Disorder  programs,  in 
response  to  the  numbers  of  people  with  FAS  in  jails. 

- creating  a Domestic  Violence  Court  in  Saskatoon. 

- trying  to  get  federal  money  to  start  a special  Drug  Treatment  Court  in 
Regina . 

- reducing  the  number  of  offenders  jailed  for  "process"  violations,  such 
as  missing  court  dates. 

- recruiting  justices  of  the  peace  who  speak  Dene  and  Cree. 

- providing  funding  for  hiring  49  police  officers  over  three  years,  with 
a focus  on  aboriginal  hires. 

- The  response  also  includes  more  social  housing,  better  education 
opportunities  in  youth  custody  facilities  and  jails  and  money  to  help 
school  divisions  deal  with  youths  when  they  are  released. 

- Flowever,  the  government  is  not  accepting  one  of  the  commission's  key 
recommendations  - establishing  an  implementation  commissioner  to  make 
sure  the  government  lives  up  to  its  commitments. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 

"RE : Verse:  Flawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  9 May,  2005  01:42  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  16-22 

MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 

16 

All  needs  draw  upon  the  Source  of  mana  within. 

17 

A lei  of  blessings  I weave  for  you. 

18 

Come  to  me  in  the  first  light  of  dawning,  when  all  things  are  begun 
anew. 

19 

The  setting  sun  flashes  briefly  green  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

20 

The  islands  rise  up  from  the  ocean  floor  to  greet  the  sky! 

21 

The  wind  and  the  rain  join  together  to  create  life. 

22 

Life  always  reveals  new  possibilities. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Rustywire:  The  Old  Couple"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : COUPLE" 

http: //www. rustywire.com/Starmtn/thunder.html 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Navajo  Life 


The  Old  Couple 


by  Dohnny  Rustywine 

Having  gone  back  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  visit  back  home  I found 
myself  standing  outside  on  the  steps  of  the  trading  post  I was  visiting 
with  a friend,  we  stood  there  for  a while  and  talked  about  relatives, 
friends  and  what  was  going  on  in  the  community. 

As  we  talked  we  noticed  the  old  Navajo  couple  coming  up  the  hill,  he  was 
carrying  a gunny  sack  over  his  back,  it  did  not  have  much  in  it  as  it  was 
sort  of  flat.  The  old  woman  followed  a few  steps  behind  him>  We  had  seen 
them  coming  from  a ways  off.  As  they  got  to  the  steps  the  old  couple  were 
talking  loudly  to  each  other.  Their  comments  were  not  made  to  anyone  in 
general  but  you  could  not  help  but  hear  it. 

Old  man,  "There's  young  girls  over  there  just  waiting  for  someone."  My 
friend  was  a woman,  she  was  in  her  mid  forties  and  there  were  no  other 
"girls"  around. 

Old  woman,  "Go  back  home  this  isn't  your  place,  Ba'a'hdiliid  go 
backthere. " 

The  old  man  walked  by  us  and  stopped  and  turned  around.  "Sure,  I can 
find  a young  one,  someone  to  cook  for  me,  herd  the  sheep,  give  me  kids." 

We  stood  silent.  The  old  couple  was  talking  but  not  to  us.  The  old  man 
had  flashing  eyes  and  threw  the  gunny  sack  on  the  bench  by  the  steps.  He 
stood  there  looking  across  the  valley  toward  Upper  Fruitland  - 
Ba'a'hdiliid  in  Navajo.  His  eye  brows  were  old,  thick  and  gray,  but  his 
eyes  were  lit  up,  there  was  fire  in  there. 

The  old  woman,  got  to  the  bench  and  stopped  for  a minute  and  then  went 
into  the  store,  as  she  went  in  she  said,  "My  father  gave  me  those  sheep, 
he  told  me  some  were  no  good  and  what  he  said  it  is  true,  I can  see  it  now 
" She  was  inside  and  we  were  there  with  the  old  man.  We  didn't  say 
anything,  it  was  quiet. 

We  knew  this  old  couple  you  would  see  them  all  the  time  coming  up  the 
hill  to  check  the  mail  and  buy  a few  things.  They  were  known  to  everybody 
around  here. 

The  old  man  looked  around  and  then  spoke  to  no  one  really.  He  said, 
"Utes,  Utes,  that's  what  they  are,  they  came  from  that  country  pointing 
toward  Colorado. " 

We  knew  the  family,  when  I was  small  I had  gone  to  the  church  not  too 
far  off  when  the  family  celebrated  their  50th  anniversary  some  time  ago. 

It  was  a good  time,  this  was  unusual  to  see  then  this  way. 

The  old  lady  came  out  and  she  moved  with  anger,  picking  up  the  gunny 
sack  mumbling  something  and  went  back  into  the  store. 

The  old  man  said,  "There  was  another  one,  from  Naschitti,  she  used  to 
sing  real  good,  she  did  not  have  to  herd  sheep,  she  could  sit  on  the  rocks 
and  sing  and  the  sheep  would  come  to  her.  I should  have  took  that  one.... 
maybe  she  is  still  waiting  for  me"  We  laughed. 

We  laughed  because  he  was  an  old  man.  He  said,  "I  come  from  Fruitland, 
you  young  ones  don't  know  the  names  in  Navajo,  but  that  is  where  I come 
from,  our  place  was  along  the  river,  a good  place."  His  eyes  could  see 
this  place  and  we  were  there  with  him. 

I knew  a little  about  him  and  also  that  the  bottomland  had  been  cut  away 
by  the  San  luan  River  and  the  old  place  had  fallen  into  the  river  some 
years  ago  and  all  the  rest  of  his  family  was  gone  now. 

The  old  lady  came  out  and  started  to  walk  down  the  hill,  leaving  the 
full  gunny  sack  on  the  steps.  We  could  see  it  had  a few  large  cans  of 
peaches  in  it.  When  you  carry  these  kind  of  cans  a long  ways,  they  hurt 
your  back.  Maybe  this  is  why  she  bought  them,  I don'  know. 

The  old  man,  looked  at  us  and  his  anger  was  gone,  he  had  a twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  said  loudly.  "If  you  see  any  young  girls,  tell  them  to  come  to 
me  I need  a young  one  (meaning  a young  second  wife).  I need  a new  one". 

The  old  lady  walking  down  the  hill,  said  in  reply  with  a voice  that 
carried  far.  "Go  back  to  that  place,  you're  not  from  here,  this  is  my  home 
this  is  not  your  place,  you  and  your  girls."  He  laughed  and  picked  up  the 
gunny  sack,  "Look  I am  K'aa  dine'e',  if  you  see  any  girls  send  me  a new 
one"  and  he  walked  off  behind  her. 

"K'aa  Dine"  I had  not  heard  of  this  clan,  I knew  she  was  Salt  Clan  = 
Ashiih  , the  old  woman,  maybe  that  was  why  they  did  not  get  along.  They 
walked  off  into  the  distance. We  knew  them  and  after  all  these  years 


together  the  word  was  that  he  was  not  really  from  here  and  should  go  back 
to  his  own  home,  his  place.  I don't  know  but  I remember  he  was  somewhere 
around  90  and  his  wife  was  something  close  to  that. 

The  trader's  helper  came  out  on  the  steps  and  stood  there  with  us,  he 
was  their  great  grandson,  Warren.  He  said,  "Sometimes  us  Navajo  can't  be 
satisfied  with  anything.  They  will  probably  be  eating  those  peaches  tonite 
for  supper,  they  are  his  favorite.  They  have  been  together  since  1924,  I 
think  and  live  there  just  over  the  hill,  but  now  she  wants  him  to  go  home 
and  his  clan,  his  family  are  all  gone  and  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  go, 
but  he  talks  about  going  back  with  a young  woman."  We  laughed  at  that. 

We  saw  them  later  at  the  community  chapter  house  that  evening  sitting  in 
the  corner,  quiet  and  together  again.  Sometimes  us  Navajo  don't  know  how 
to  get  along  I guess,  and  we  sometimes  find  fault  with  the  smallest  things 
that  don't  matter  in  the  end... 

I had  a discussion  with  a Navajo  who  believes  that  unless  you  speak  your 
own  language  and  know  your  clan  that  you  are  not  Navajo.  This  would  be  ok, 
but  the  reality  is  that  90%  of  Navajo  youth  on  reservation  under  18  years 
of  age  don't  speak  their  own  language  and  we  are  scattered  like  the  dust 
on  a windy  day  and  are  now  mixed  up  with  all  kinds  of  people.  In  the  end 
such  discussions  are  pointless,  we  get  caught  up  in  the  minor  things  and 
somehow  become  minor  gods  who  say  who  is  and  who  isn't  one  thing  or 
another. 

Anyway  we  travel  through  life  and  have  many  things  to  do,  and  to  worry 
about  how  you  were  born  and  trying  to  justify  choices  yourself  is  a 
ridiculous  way  to  spend  time  when  there  are  better  things  to  do  and  say. 
This  is  the  what  I saw  when  I went  home  last  month  and  would  hope  we  take 
our  time  and  think  before  we  act  or  say  something  without  thinking. . . . 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Hohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Del  "Abe"  Hones  Poem:  A Soldier's  Soldier"  

Date:  Thursday,  May  12,  2005  9:27  PM 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Hones  [abeabe@att.net] 

Sub j : A Soldier's  Soldier 

A SOLDIER'S  SOLDIER 

Colonel  David  "Hack"  Hackworth 

1930  - 2005 

In  Nineteen  hundred,  thirty 
Born  on  Armistice  Day 
Both  parents  died  before  year  one 
And  Grandmother  showed  him  the  way. 

Raised  on  tales  of  the  Revolution 
The  Old  West  and  Depression 
Shined  Soldier's  shoes  in  Santa  Monica 
And  began  his  Army  Lessons. 

They  adopted  him  as  mascot 
And  had  a Uniform  made  to  suit 
At  age  ten,  "knew  my  destiny" 

The  youngest  Army  recruit. 

At  fourteen  a Merchant  Marine 
Near  the  end  of  World  War  Two 
At  fifteen,  joined  the  Army 
Knew  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Trained  by  the  tough  non-coms 
Who'd  fought  that  War  and  won 
Taught  him  to  party  all  night  long 
Then  fall  out,  in  shape,  at  dawn. 


Twenty-six  years  he  served 


With  seven  in  Combat 

On  a level  with  York  and  Murphy 

Was  where  this  Hero  sat. 

Two  DSCs,  ten  Silver  Stars 
Eight  Bronze  and  eight  Purple  Hearts 
Three  apps  for  the  Medal  Of  Honor 
And  an  Infantry  Badge  for  starts. 

A Battlefield  Commission 
During  the  Korean  War 
The  youngest  Army  Captain 
He  knew  what  "rank"  was  for. 

Then  the  youngest  Bird  Colonel 
In  the  rice  paddies  of  Nam 
He  was  always  out  in  front 
And  was  never  an  "also-ran". 

He  led  by  his  great  example 
As  a fighting  machine 
And  his  Men  readily  followed 
When  they  saw  what  they  had  seen. 

He  was  a profile  in  courage 
With  a call  sign  of  "Steel  Six" 

He  turned  the  hopeless  4/39 

To  the  "Hardcore  Battalion"  with  his  tricks. 

At  first  they  thought,  "this  lifer 
Is  out  to  get  us  all  killed." 

They  put  a price  on  his  head 
Before  his  mission  was  fulfilled. 

With  a Battlefield  reputation 
To  be  reckoned  with  and  heard 
He  spoke  out  against  Vietnam 
A "bad"  War  was  his  word. 

He  spent  five  years  in-country 
And  he  knew  what  he  spoke  about 
He  said  that,  "it  can't  be  won" 

And  "we  need  to  get  out." 

A critic  of  incompetence 
In  the  Military  High  Command 
But  was  endeared  to  the  Troops 
As  an  advocate  for  the  Enlisted  Man. 

He  retired  from  the  Army 
To  a farm  down  in  Australia 
Won  the  U.N.  Medal  of  Peace 
To  add  to  his  Military  regalia. 

A much  honored  Journalist 
And  an  entrepreneur 
Successful  at  all  he  did 
And  he  gave  his  all  for  sure. 

He  returned  to  the  States 
To  marry  his  one  Great  Love 
And  all  who  saw  them  together 
Said  he  thought  her  sent  from  above. 


They  were  the  driving  Force 


Behind  Military  Reform 
"Soldiers  For  The  Truth" 

An  org  way  beyond  the  norm. 

They  defend  the  ordinary  Soldier 
And  strive  to  update  our  Battle  Plan 
Focused  on  bringing  them  home  safely 
Down  to  each  fighting  Woman  and  Man. 

But  Vietnam  finally  killed  him 
With  Cancer  from  "Agent  Blue" 

Which  the  Pentagon  will  deny 
Dust  like  they  always  seem  to  do. 

His  Mission  may  be  over 
At  least  here,  in  this  World 
But  his  Legacy  will  Live  on 
After  the  Flag  he  Loved  is  furled. 

Del  "Abe"  Dones 
11  May  05 


"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  16  May  2005  16:43:23  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Thursday,  May  05,  2005  1:46  PM 
From:  Dale  M.  [MailDale@webtv.net] 

Sub j : May  Events  of  Interest 

May  20-22:  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  Spring  Powwow  - at  Grant 
City  Park,  Grant,  AL.  This  event  will  feature  Native  American  arts, 
crafts,  and  food,  intertribal  & exhibition  dancing,  storytellers, 
demonstrations,  and  a Saturday  Night  Social.  All  Native  drums  & dancers 
are  welcome. 

Friday  is  Children's  Day.  All  children  pay  just  $1.00  admission  on  this 
day.  Gates  open  at  9:00am  CDT.  Admission  for  Saturday  & Sunday  is  $5.00 
- adults,  and  $3.00  - children  ages  6-12. 

Host  Drum:  Bad  Water;  Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers;  Head  Man: 
Larry  Hornbuckle;  Head  Lady:  Marti  Sims;  Dunior  Head  Man:  DoDo  Morgan; 
Dunior  Head  Lady:  Rainey  Walkingstick;  Emcee:  Marvin  Barnard;  Arena 
Director:  Little  Hawk;  Flute  Player:  Tony  Walkingstick;  Storyteller: 
Yellowhorse . 

The  public  is  welcome.  This  is  a function  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of 
Northeast  Alabama,  Cindy  Samples  - Principal  Chief.  Info:  Danie  Darrard 
205-625-4584  or  Betty  Baker  205-681-1010.  Call  Rita  Skelton  205-274-9353 
for  vendor  info. 


May  28:  TNSCC  Friendship  Gathering  - at  108  Main  St.,  New  Tazewell,  TN, 
from  1:00pm  to  5:00pm  EDT.  Sponsored  by  the  Traditional  Native  Survival 
and  Cultural  Center,  this  gathering  takes  place  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
every  month.  Info:  call  423-526-5778  or  e-mail  tnscc_larry@hotmail.com. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  May  7,  2005 

Duly  6 - 9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  May  7,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MAY  2005 

May  21-22,  2005:  20th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow 

Location:  UCLA  Campus  North  Athletic  Field,  3201  Campbell  Flail, 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90096:  This  year's  Head  Staff,  ND:  Stoney  Creek  Singers 
(Hollister, NC),SD:  Sizzortail  (Shawnee,  OK),  AD:  Dames  Red  Eagle 
(Sioux/Assiniboine) , MC:  Randy  Edmonds  (Kiowa/Caddo),  HW:  Ruth  Bayhylle 
(Pawnee/Choctaw),  HM:  Phil  Hale  (Navajo),  HD:  Lambert  Yazzie  (Navajo), 

CG:  Golden  State  Gourd  Society,  WB:  Raymond  Sanchez  (Navajo). 

**Due  to  scheduling  conflicts  the  UCLA  Pow  Wow  was  reschedule  to  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  May.  It  is  usually  held  on  the  first  weekend  of  May. 
Contact:  Theresa  Stewart  or  Yoanna  Villalta,  phone:  310-206-7513, 
email:  powwow@ucla.edu 

May  21-22,  2005:  Honoring  Our  Children  Inter-tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Wayne  County  Fairgrounds,  861  Salisbury  Rd  N,  Richmond,  IN 
Head  Boy  - Matt  Wynk  Head  Girl  - Crystal  Grim  Head  Veteran  - 
Martin  Tall  Horse  Arena  Director  - Albert  Running  Wolf 

Master  of  Ceremonies  - LeRoy  Malaterre  Northern  Drum  - Black  Swamp  Singers 
Southern  Drum  - White  Hawk  Singers  All  other  drums  welcomed. 

Saturday  Doors  open  @ 10  AM  Close  @ 9 P.M. 

Sunday  Doors  Open  @ 10  A.M.  Close  @ 4 P.M. 

Grand-Entry  : at  11:30  A.M.  on  both  days 
Saturday  Dinner  Break  at  5 P.M.  - 6:30  P.M. 

Saturday  Evening  Grand-Entry  @ 7:00  P.M. 

Admission  Adults  : $5.00  Children  15/18  : $3.00  Seniors  : $2.00 
CHILDREN  14  and  under  FREE.  NO  DRUGS  AND  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 
NO  SELLING  SAGE,  SWEET  GRASS,  Pipestone  pipes,  HAWK,  OWL,  or  EAGLE  FEATHERS 
Contact:  Albert  Running  Wolf,  Phone:  765-647-4947, 

E-Mail:  rwaimin@earthlink.net 

May  21-22,  2005:  13th  Annual  Monacan  Nation  Powwow 

Location:  Albert's  Farm,  Rte.  130,  Elon,  VA  24574 

MC-  Marvin  Burnette,  AD-  Danny  RedElk,  Host  Drum-  Edisto  River. 

Day  Money  for  Dancers:  FIRST  40  DANCERS  18  AND  OVER-  $100; 

FIRST  20  DANCERS  8 THRU  18  $50;  FIRST  10  DANCERS  UNDER  AGE  8 $10. 

SPEND  THE  WEEKEND  VISITING  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  FINEST  NATIVE  AMERICAN  CRAFTS 
PEOPLE  AND  ARTISTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  ALL  ART  AND  CRAFTS 
ARE  FOR  SALE.  A TIME  FILLED  WITH  NATIVE  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  IN  FULL  REGALIA. 
SHARE  A SPIRIT  OF  COMMUNITY  NOT  OFTEN  FOUND.  TREAT  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR 
FAMILY  TO  A UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  HEAR  AND  SEE : STORYTELLING  -TO  ENTERTAIN 
AND  EDUCATE  PEOPLE  WITH  THE  STORIES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PASSED  DOWN  BY  ANCESTORS 
FOR  GENERATIONS.  LIVE  BUFFALO-  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  BISON  FROM  FRED 
PERKINS  OWNER  OF  WHITEFEATHER  BISON.  BIRDS  OF  PREY-  SEE  LIVE  EAGLES,  HAWKS, 
FALCONS  AND  OWLS.  LEARN  AND  LAUGH  WITH  EARL  SCHRIVER,  WILDLIFE 


REHABILITATION  EXPERT.  PAINTERS,  CARVERS,  BASKETMAKERS 
& OF  COURSE  GREAT  FOOD! ! 

Contact:  Sue  Elliott,  phone:  434-946-0389,  Email:  MNation538@aol.com 
May  27-29,  2005:  Upper  Current  River  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Future  home  of  the  Native  American  Cultural  Center,  East  10th  St. 
Salem,  MO  65560  30  Minutes  South  of  Interstate  44  from  Rolla  or  St  lames  Mo 
Open  to  the  Public.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  Tiny  Tots  Contest, 
Saturday  Evening.  All  proceeds  and/or  donations  will  go  to  the  awareness 
and  renovation  of  the  NEW  Cultural  Center  located  on  the  grounds. 

MC  Don  Hoffman,  Cherokee/Choctaw,  AD  Robert  "Tree"  Conner,  Delaware, 

Host  Drum  Young  Bucks,  Omaha,  HMD  Garrett  Couch,  Peoria, 

HLD  Becky  Brison,  Cheyenne,  HGD  Gary  King,  Muskogee  Creek, 

Special  Guest  Larry  Sellers,  Osage/Cherokee/Lakota  AKA  Cloud  Dancing 
on  Dr.  Quinn  Medicine  Woman. 

Contact:  lohn  Watson,  phone:  573-729-2233, 
email : office@westerncherokeenation.org 

May  27-29,  2005:  12th  Annual  Kenel  Wacipi 

Location:  Standing  Rock  Nation,  HC  79  Box  164,  Kenel,  SD  57642 
$6,000  Singing  Contest 

Contact:  Frank  White  Bull,  phone:  605  823  2055, 
email:  fwhitebull@yahoo.com 

May  28-30,  2005:  12th  Cherokee  Festival 

Location:  Temple  University  Campus,  Ambler,  PA  19034 

Cedar  Tree  will  be  the  host  drum  at  the  12th  Cherokee  Festival. 

Camping  for  dancers  and  drummers. 

Contact:  Chief  Buffy  Red  Feather,  phone:  215-549-4191, 
email:  buffy@ICDC.com 

May  28-30,  2005:  23rd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed 

Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  Exit  13  I 270,  Hilliard,  OH  43026 

MC-3erry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr,  Host  Drum-Maza  Napin. 

Sponsored  by  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio. 

Contact:  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio, 
phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 

3UNE  2005 

Dune  3-5,  2005:  19th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Park,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

The  19th  annual  Red  Earth  Native  American  Cultural  Festival  will  be  held 
Dune  3,  4,  5 2005  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Park  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 

The  Red  Earth  Native  American  Cultural  Festival  continues  to  be  the  main 
event  of  Red  Earth,  Inc.  and  provides  an  effective  means  to  bring  about 
an  awareness  of  the  diversity  of  the  many  Native  American  cultures.  It 
has  been  voted  in  the  Top  100  events  to  see  in  the  United  States  and  is 
the  largest  cultural  festival  of  its  type  in  Oklahoma.  The  Red  Earth 
Festival  was  conceived  in  1986  by  local  businessmen,  civic  leaders  and 
government  officials  in  cooperation  with  leaders  of  Oklahoma  Indian 
tribes.  Their  goals  and  dreams  have  been  continued  by  the  community, 

26  volunteer  planning  committees  and  over  one  thousand  volunteers,  who 
devote  their  knowledge  and  time  throughout  the  year. 

Contact:  phone:  405-427-5228,  email:  redearth@redearth . org 

Dune  3-5,  2005:  11th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Christian  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Spresser  St, 

Taylorville,  IL  62658 

Head  staff  TBA,  will  update!  Dance  Contest,  Princes  Contest,  Intertribal 
Pow  Wow,  All  Drums  Welcome.  Lots  of  room  for  campers  $10.  for  the  3 days, 
Motorhomes  $20.00  for  the  3 days.  Water  and  Electric  hookup  and  restrooms 
available. 

Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-528-9172  (after  2pm), 
email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 


Dune  3-5,  2005:  Standing  Bean  Powwow 

Location:  Bakersfield  College,  1800  Panarama  Dr.,  Bakersfield,  CA  93312 
Contact:  Gene  Albitre,  phone:  661  589  3181, 
email:  earawhide@sbcglobal.net 

Dune  3-5,  2005:  Native  Arts  fest  & Benefit  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Oakridge,  Oregon  97386 

Friday  - Sunday  there  will  be  a Native  Arts  Festival.  On  Saturday, 

Dune  4th  we  will  host  a Contest  Powwow  that  will  be  judged  by  the 
audience  making  donations  on  behalf  of  their  favorite  dancer. 

The  dancer  who  raises  the  most  funds  will  receive  a bronze  trophy. 

All  funds  raised  from  the  contesting  will  be  donated  to  the  elders 
of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to  purchase  their  propane  for  heating  in  2005. 
There  will  also  be  a frybread  eating  contest,  raffles,  and  MORE! 

Contact:  Nakima  Kerchee,  phone:  541-367-2227, 
email : medicinewindsnews@yahoo . com 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  Rocky  Fork's  6th  Annual  Traditional  Open  Powwow 
Location:  Southeastern  Ohio,  74411  Rocky  Fork  Road,  Kimbolton,  OH  43749 
FID:  Thunder  Canyon;  GD:  Morning  Star;  HM : Butch  Moore;  MC:  Brett  Wilcox; 

HV : Bob  St.  Germain;  POW-MIA-KIA:  Shadow  Wolf;  Hoop  Dancer:  Kelli  Gawhega 
Contact:  Michelle,  phone:  (740)  439-4359,  email:  sfc . crg@verizon . net 
Event  Website 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  8th  Annual  Rogue  Valley  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  VA  Domiciliary  (Ball  Park),  8495  Crater  Lake  Hwy., 

White  City,  OR  97503 

Grand  Entry  at  l:pm  & 7:pm  Saturday  and  12:noon  Sunday.  Gourd  Dancing 
Saturday  and  Sunday  morning.  Camping  available  on  sight.  Motel's  neer 
by  in  Medford. Many  Venders  With  Native  American  Goods,  and  plenty  of 
Fry  Bread  and  Indian  Taco's  at  the  Food  Booth.  This  a Drug  and  Alcohol 
Free  event. 

Our  Mailing  Adress  is:  RWP  P.O.  Box  3184  Central  Point,  Or.  97502 
Contact:  Dim  Prevatt  (chairman),  phone:  541-770-8073, 
email:  skywatcher01@msn.com 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  at  the  Grand  Village  of 
the  Kickapoo  Park 

Location:  Site  of  the  Grand  Village  at  the  Emmett  Farm,  Le  Roy,  IL  61752 
Come  to  experience  Native  American  culture,  dancing,  buffalo  herd  exhibit, 
children's  activities  over  20  vendors.  This  is  outdoor  event,  tents  and 
tipis  welcome.  Vendors  may  apply  by  emailing  for  application. 

Contact:  Angelo  Padro,  phone:  309-261-3043,  email:  grand_village@yahoo.com 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  Windsor-Mt.  Ascutney  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Miller  Construction  Field,  Historic  U.S.  Rte  5,  Windsor,  VT  05089 
sponsored  by:  Windsor-Mt.  Ascutney  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Windsor  Lions  Club, 
Windsor  BPOE  #1665,  American  Legion  Post  #25.  No  contest  powwow 
Admission  Fee:  Adults  $5.00,  Children/Seniors  $3.00.  MC:  Marvin  Burnette, 
HND:  Iron  Rivers  Drummers  and  Singers.  All  drums  are  welcome, please 
register  ahead  and  contact  Deborah  Stevens  at 
Deborah.B.Stevens@Hitchcock.ORG  if  interested  in  attending. 

Entertainment:  Dancing,  storytelling,  and  other  Native  American  culture 
will  be  shared.  If  you  have  music,  dancing,  or  other  cultural  aspects  of 
your  tribe  that  you  want  to  share 
contact  Rudy  Hanecak  III  - rjhiii@sover.net. 

Booths  and  fees:  25  spaces  are  available  on  a first  come  first  serve  basis 
for  general  vendors.  The  fee  for  a booth  space  is  $100/space  There  are 
three  food  spaces  available,  the  spaces  are  $200/space.  Please  come  join 
us  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  in  the  Shadow  of  Mount  Ascutney 
in  the  beautiful  Green  Mountains  for  our  Pow  Wow.  We  are  honored  to  share 
the  Native  American  culture  and  history  with  our  community  and  visitors. 
Contact:  Rudy  Hanecak  III,  phone:  802-674-5910,  email:  rjhiii@sover.net 


Dune  9-11,  2005:  49th  Annual  TIHA  (Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association) 

Pow  Wow  Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center , Burnet,  TX 
: Air  Conditioned  Dance  & Traders  Arena.  Gym  Opens  - Noon  on  Thursday 
(Traders  Set  Up).  Covered  Dish  Suppers  - Each  of  the  3 Days  at  5 PM; 

3 Nights  of  Dancing  - Parade  In  Each  Night  at  7:30  PM. 

Business  Meeting  - 2 PM  Friday;  Annual  Auction  - 10:00  AM  Saturday; 
Children's  Powwow  - 2:00  PM  Saturday.  Cake  Walks  - Raffles  - Contests 
(Rotating  Trophies  Only);  Gourd  Dancing  - 6:30  PM  Friday  & Saturday. 

Traders  welcome  - contact  Don  Drefke  at  (956)  682-5775.  HMD-  Don  Walske, 
Granbury  Tx;  HLD-  Faith  Fenner,  Terre  Haute  IN;  Southern  Drum-  Gene  Logan, 
Head  Singer,  Shawnee  OK;  Nothern  Drum-  Dave  Deschenes,  Teton  Travlers, 

St  Petersburg  FL;  MC-  Tim  Tallchief,  Norman  Ok;  AD-  Darsh  Desilva, 

Round  Rock  TX.  Contact:  David  Eckerman,  936-653-3116 

Dune  10-11,  2005:  40th  Annual  Will  Rogers  Indian  Club  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Marshfield  Equine  Center,  13800  State  Highway  38, 

Marshfield,  MO  65706 

Head  Man  - Dustin  Muskrat;  Head  Lady  - Shawna  Bushiea; 

Head  Gourd  - Don  Stroud;  Honored  Veteran  - Rod  "Smokey"  Gwoompi; 

Drum  - Drumbusters;  MC  - Dub  Roark;  AD  - Tom  Snow; Princess  - Tammie  Durbin 
Contact:  Dub  Roark,  phone:  417-256-4698, 
email : willrogersindianclub@yahoo . com 

Dune  11-12,  2005:  4th  Annual  United  Metis  PowWow 
Location:  Eagle  Creek  Regional  Park,  7840  W.  56th  St., 

Indianapolis,  IN  46254 

The  Nimkii  Band  of  the  United  Me'tis  Tribe  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Park  are  proud  to  announce  an  American  Indian 
Gathering  and  Pow  Wow  located  at  Eagle  Creek  Park  on  the  Northwest  side 
of  Indianapolis  just  off  Interstate  65  and  71st  street  on  Circle  Drive 
pavillion  D. 

Contact:  Arthur  Medicine  Eagle,  phone:  317-248-8458, 
email : arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail . com 

Dune,  11-12:  Fort  Ancient's  Celebration 

Location:  Fort  Ancient,  7 miles  SE  of  Lebanon,  Ohio  45054 
Fort  Ancient's  Celebration  with  over  3 invited  drums,  dancing, 
and  flute  music.  Storytelling,  herb  talks.  Native  American  Heritage 
demonstrations,  flintknapping,  pottery  and  weaving.  Childrens  games, 
crafts,  and  educational  activities.  Pottery  and  dreamcatcher  workshops. 
Saturday  lla-7p,  Sunday  12noon-6p 

Contact:  Dack  Blosser,  phone:  513-932-4421or  1-800-283-8904, 
email:  jblosser@ohiohistory.org 

Dune  16-19,  2005:  United  Cherokee  Ani-Yun-Wiya  Nation's  Powwow 
Location:  Reidsville,  NC 

Dune  16th  setup  day  for  vendors.  adults:$5.00,Children  11-under+Elders  FREE 
Children  11  to  18-$3.00.  Day  Money  for  all  Registered  Dancers-in  circle  in 
regalia  will  be  eligible  for  drawing  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  25  vendors 
plus  2 food  vendors--fees  dependent  on  setup  size 

Contact:  Donnie  Freeman,  phone:  336-212-3692,  email:  nickise34@aol.com 
Dune  17-18,  2005:  Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indian  Reservation,  1080  West  Red  Fox  Road 
Mt.  Vernon,  AL  36560 

$5000.00  Prize  Money.  All  vendors,  dancers,  drums  welcome! 

Contact:  Todd  Dohnston,  phone:  251-944-2789, 
email : chatawarrior@aol . com 

Dune  17-19,  2005:  The  Tribal  Crossroads  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and  Recreational  Park,  Leitchfield,  KY 
Honored  Elder-  Samuel  Holiday,  Navajo  Code  Talker; 

Honored  Guest-  Dohn  Carter,  Tuskegee  Airman;  Dave  "Whitewolf"  Trezak;  MC 
The  Thunderheart  Singers,  Host  Drum-Dohn  "Spiritwolf"  Kountz,  Head  Veteran 
Barry  Redbird  Brown,  AD-  Amanda  Beauchamp,  Head  Lady 


Onsite  Camping  Available.  Covered  Arena. 

Contact:  phone:  270-286-8545,  email:  kyshores@direcway.com 
Event  Website 

Dune  18-19,  2005:  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow 

Location:  Doe  Robbie  Powwow  Garden,  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 

Cody,  WY 

Come  experience  the  music,  colors  and  energy  of  the  24th  Annual  Plains 
Indian  Museum  Powwow  in  the  Robbie  Powwow  Garden  adjacent  to  the 
Historical  Center.  Dancers,  drum  groups  and  artisans  from  the  Northern 
Plains  gather  to  celebrate  the  vibrant  cultural  traditions  and  histories 
of  the  people  of  the  Plains.  Competitive  dance  categories  include 
traditional,  jingle  dress,  fancy,  grass,  and  team  dancing  with  men, 
women  and  children  participating  in  various  age  groups. 

Contact:  Dosie  Hedderman,  phone:  307-587-4771 

Dune  18-19,  2005:  Fifth  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Intersection  of  Interstate  81  and  Exit  269,  Mt.  Dackson,  VA  22847 
Doin  Native  Americans  from  all  over  the  Country  for  a weekend  of  dancing, 
singing,  and  socializing.  Shop  with  over  25  Native  Craftmen  and  Artists 
Traditional  Food  Booths.  Non-Competition,  Traditional  Powwow. 

Primative  Camping  on  site  for  participants. 

Admission  $ 5.00  adults  - under  12  free. 

NO  ALCOHOL. . .PLEASE  LEAVE  PETS  AT  HOME.  Open  arena. 

Prestigeous  Head  Staff:  Host  Drum:  Cedar  Tree  Singers; 

Invited  Drums:  Nux  Baga  Singers,  Black  Bear;  MC:  Clayton  Old  Elk; 

Arena  Director:  Day  Hill;  Head  Man:  Keith  Anderson 
Head  Woman:  Georgiana  Old  Elk. 

Contact:  The  Silver  Phoenix  Trading  Post,  phone:  540-477.9616, 
email:  sphoenix@shentel.net 

Dune  17-19,  2005:  11th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH 

Native  American  Concert,  Traditional  Food,  Dewelry,  Craft  & Art  Vendors, 
Educational  Demonstrations,  Storytelling,  Drum  Contest, Traditional  Regalia, 
raffles  and  more.  Open  to  Public,  Rain  or  Shine. 

Contact:  email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

Dune  18-19,  2005:  Chico  Pow  Wow  Sober  Nations 

Location:  20th  Street  Park  -Chico,  851  Pomona  Ave.  #31,  CHico,  CA  95928 
Grand  Entry  at  12  noon.  Circle  of  Healing.  Indian  Tacos.  Dance  & 

Drum  Contests.  Vendors  call  530-864-2792. 

Contact:  Bebe  Aquayo,  phone:  530-898-8516,  email:  jhunterl@csuchico.edu 

Dune  18-20:  2005  Red  Bottom  Celebration 
Location:  1/2  mile  east  of  Frazer,  MT  59225 

The  2005  Red  Bottom  Celebration  is  a contest  Powwow  with  a number  of 
specials  ranging  from  Tiny  Tot  Boys  to  Golden  Age  Women.  Everyone  welcome. 
Daily  feeds  sponsored  by  various  committee  members. 

Contact:  Niki  Smoker,  phone:  406-695-2310,  email:  lsmoker@nemontel.net 

Dune  23-25,  2005:  6th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  &map;  Village  Park,  Village  of  New  Windsor, 

New  Windsor,  IL  61465 

No  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms,  or  fireworks  allowed.  Limit  of  20  traders. 
Princess,  Little  Princess,  Warrior,  and  Little  Warrior  contests. 

See  website  for  more  details. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco . net 

Dune  24-26,  2005:  17th  Annual  Trade  Days  Festival  Location:  Old  Trade 
School,  Modock  Road,  Trade,  TN  37691 

17th  year  for  Trade  Days  Festival.  Multi-events  will  be  happening  all 
three  days.  Ron  Colombe  ~MC,  HD~  Bad  Water  special  guest:  Arvel  Bird  & 

Derry  Harmon 

Contact:  Derry  Laney,  phone:  229-787-5180  evening. 


email:  nativeway@mindspring.com 

Dune  24-26:  4th  Annual  Native  American  Gathering  & Powwow  2005 
Location:  Ballyhoo  Campground,  256  Werth  Wyle  Drive,  Crossville,  TN  38555 
There  is  on-site  camping  available  at  the  Ballyhoo  Campground 
(931-484-0860) . The  host  hotel  for  the  event  is  Inns  of  the  Cumberland, 
in  Crossville  (931-484-9566).  MC:  Dave  White  Wolf  Trezak,  Cherokee/Lakota . 
HL:  Ellen  Rasco,  Echota  Cherokee  of  Alabama.  Host  drum:  Kah  Ta  Noh,  Dr. 
from  North  Carolina.  Head  Veteran:  Ronnie  Dohnson,  from  Rockwood,  TN. 
Special  guests  include  singer  Deff  Lambert.  Admission--adults  $5,  children 
to  age  12  $3,  under  age  5 gets  in  free! 

Contact:  Dana  Sappier,  phone:  931-788-3917,  email:  dsappier421@hotmail.com 

Dune  24-26,  2005:  6th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  & Village  Park,  New  Windsor,  IL  61465 
Limit  of  20  vendors,  not  including  food  vendors.  Free  camping  and  showers 
for  drums/singers,  dancers,  vendors,  and  special  guests.  Call  for  vendor 
fees  and  applications.  Princess,  Lil'  Princess,  Warrior,  Lil ' Warrior 
contests.  Adults  $5,  Seniors  $3,  children  16  and  under  free  with  adult. 
Alcohol  and  drug  free  event.  Sponsored  by  Central  Illinois  One  People 
Organization.  Bring  a toy  for  Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.  Head  Northern 
Drum:  Four  Nation  Singers,  MC:  Don  Hoffman,  Arena  Director:  Kent  Eyre, 

Head  Man,  Woman,  and  Veteran:  TBA. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco . net 

Dune  24-26,  2005:  Heart  of  the  Thunderbird  14th  Annual  Native  American 
Powwow 

Location:  Central  Missouri  Regional  Fairgrounds,  12860  Hwy  63  South, 

Rolla,  MI  65401 

Vendors  and  Dancers  needed.  Not  a contest  Powwow.  All  public  and  all 
dancers  Welcome.  Camping  for  tents,  rv's  available.  Electricity  and  shower 
also  available.  Come  join  us  for  a great  spiritual  time. 

Stomp  Dance  on  Friday  night. 

Contact:  Mona  Murphy,  phone:  573-422-6383,  email:  lenapemona@yahoo.com 

Dune  25-26,  2005:  Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Cal  Zorn  Recreation  Center,  300  W.  Russell  Rd..  Tecumseh,  MI 
"Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop"  hosted  by  The  Leh-Nah-Weh  Native  American 
Organization  and  The  City  of  Tecumseh. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder,  phone:  517-264-1690,  email:  hardertodd3@aol.com 

Dune  25-26,  2005:  8th  Annual  Restoring  The  Circle  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lowell  Fairgrounds, 224  S.  Hudson  (Hwy  50  ),  Lowell,  MI  49331 
8th  annual  traditional  pow  wow.  Drug  and  alcohol  free.  "Family  Friendly" 
event.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 

Dune  25-26,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Indian  Nations  University  PowWow  and 
Community  Gathering 

Location:  Near  Ojai,  CA,  Ozema  Valley,  CA  zip  n/a 

This  event  celebrates  earth  mother  and  the  vision  of  an  earth-centered 
curriculum  and  campus  at  INU.  The  weekend  activities  include  a sweat  lodge 
potluck  breakfast,  California  traditional  dance  and  song  exhibitions' 
and  an  open  fire  for  storytelling  and  singing..  All  dancers  and  drummers 
are  welcome  to  participate.  It'll  be  worth  the  drive!  Come  spend  a day 
or  stay  on  the  land  for  the  weekend.  Tent  and  RV  camping  available. 
Facilities  are  rustic;  please  bring  water  for  drinking  and  cooking. 
Contact:  PowWow  Committee,  phone:  310-560-1187,  email:  PaiuteKarma@aol.com 
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May  22,  2005 

Mohawk  Landing  Ceremony 

9:00  am 

Mohawk  Landing  Park 
Bayshore  Road 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

Charles  Maracle  / Sandra  Green  (613)  396-3424 

May  25  - 27,  2005 

Medicine  Wheel  of  Sports  Development  Conference 
Calgary,  AB, 

780-967-1090 

May  27,  2005 

Doe  Duquette  High  School  Spring  Pow  Wow 

919  Broadway  Avenue 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Jeanne:  (306)  668-7881 

May  28,  2005 

Opikihiwawin  2nd  Annual  Tradional  Pow  Wow 
Healing  in  the  Youth  Circle 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Peter  Parisian  (204)  786-7051  ext  312 
May  29  - June  1,  2005 

6th  Annual  National  First  Nations  Child  & Family  Services  Conference 
Victoria  B.C. 

780-481-7390 

May  31,  2005  to  June  2,  2005 

Aboriginal  Consultation :' A Practical  Legal  Update  and  Step-by-Step 
Guide  to  Consulting  with  Aboriginal  Communities 
Calgary,  Alberta 
1-877-927-7936 

JUNE  2005 

June  1 - 3,  2005 

13  Annual  NIICHRO  General  Assembly  & Training  Conference:  Taking  the  Lead 
for  Change  - Tobacco  Cessation  Strategies  for  Aboriginal  Communities 
Montreal,  QC 
(540)  632-2111  Judi 

June  10  - 12,  2005 

Sponsored  by  Echota  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Alabama 

Smith  Lake  Park  - Cullman,  Alabama 

Host  Drum  : Cherokee  Road  Singers 

Guest  Drum:  Night  Eagle  Singers 

Activities  during  the  day, 

dancing  & drumming  in  the  evening 

Info:  Tribal  office:  (256)  734-7337 

June  22  - June  25,  2005 

Dreamspeakers  International  Aboriginal  Film  Festival  Planned  festivities 
include  the  capturing  of  Aboriginal  celebrations  of  Alberta's  Centennial 
in  selected  communities  across  Alberta  to  be  showcased  at  the  2006 
Dreamspeakers  Festival. 

Info. : Murray  Jurak 

Dreamspeakers  Film  Society 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Phone:  (780)  378-9609 

Fax:  (780)  378-9610 

Email:  info@dreamspeakers.org 

Website:  www.dreamspeakers.org 


Dune  24  - 26,  2005 
Sakimay  First  Nations  Pow  Wow 
Sakimay  First  Nation  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
Saskatchewan 

Greg  Rainville : (306)  697-2831 

Dune  25  & 26,  2005 

4th  Annual  Mending  the  Sacred  Floop 

Competition  Pow  Wow 

Calzorn  Park 

300  W.  Russell  Rd. 

Tecumseh,  Michigan 

Contact  Abel  Cool  Wind  Bear  Cooper  (517)263-3233 
E-Mail:  Lehnahweh@msn.com 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  May  1 , 2005 
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* 20-  22  Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow.  Chief  Doseph  A.  Pierite  Pow  Wow  Grounds  on 
the  Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  HWY  1,  Marksville,  LA.  Info:  800-946-1946 
ext.  2034. 

* 20-22  First  Annual  Dancing  for  the  Wolves  Native  American  Art  Festival 
& Benefit.  Oaks  Farm,  3449  Bonnet  Pond  Rd.,  Chipley,  FL. 
www.seacrestwolfpreserve.org.  Phone:  (850)  773-2897 

* 21-22  Big  Sandy  Rancheria  Powwow.  Auberry,  CA.  Info:  (559)  760-5973 

* 21-22  Honoring  Our  Children  Inter-tribal  Powwow.  Wayne  County  Fair 
Grounds,  Richmond,  IN.  Info:  (765)  647-4947 

* 21-22  13th  Annual  Monacan  Nation  Powwow.  RT.130,  6 Miles  West  of  Rt.29 
In  Elon,  VA.  Info:  (434)946-0389  or  (434)  929-7571 

or  email:  MNation538@aol.com 

* 27-29  17th  Annual  Snow  Mountain  Powwow.  Las  Vegas  Paiute  Snow  Mountain 
Indian  Reservation,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  Info:  800-711-2833  ext.  1790 

or  jdubray@lvpaiute.com 

* 28-30  Inter-Tribal  Powwow  On  The  Hudson  "The  River  That  Flows  Both 
Ways".  DFK  Memorial  Park  & Marina,  Yonkers  N.Y.  Info:  (917)  415-5139 
or  (973)  981-1954  or  moonhawktitw@msn.com. 

* 28-30  12th  Annual  Powwow  on  the  Hudson.  DFK  Memorial  Park  & Marina, 
Yonkers,  NY.  Info:  (917)  415-5139. 

* 28-30  20th  Annual  Casa  De  Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Holister,  CA. 

Info:  831  452  4404 

* 28-30.  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio  Powwow.  Franklin 
Co.  Fairgrounds  Columbus,OH.  Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

* 28-30  5th  annual  Trout  Run  Gathering.  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  Dim  Peacewalker  570  398-1771  or  Robert  Straywolf  570  995-5177 

* 28-29  Chehalis  Tribes  1st  Contest  Powwow.  Lucky  Eagle  Casino,  Rochester, 
WA.  Leo  Tsinajinnie  360-578-3838  hm  360-957-3343  foureagle@adelphia.net 

* 29  & 30  Upper  Mattaponi  Pow-Wow.  Tribal  grounds  on  Route  30,  King 
William,  VA.  Info:  804-769-3378. 

DUNE  2005 

* 3-5  19th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival.  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds, 

Oklahoma  City,  OK.  Info:  (405)  427-5228  or  redearth@redearth .org. 

* 3-5  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Bakersfield  College,  Bakersfield  CA. 

Info:  Gene  (661)  589  3181. 

* 4-5  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Park, 
Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL.  Info:  (309)  261-3043. 

* 4-5  8th  Annual  Veteran's  Powwow.  VA  Domiciliary,  White  City,  OR. 

Info:  770-8073;  skywatcher01@msn.com 

* 9 -11  49th  Annual  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Dance.  Galloway 
Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  David  936-653-3116. 

* 10-11  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Pow  wow  Celebration.  Potawatomi 


Reservation,  Mayetta,  KS,  Prairie  Peoples  Park.  Info:  (877)727-6743 
for  Micki  or  Rebekah  or  e-mail  powwow@pbpnation.org. 

* 11-12  The  Fort  Ancient  Celebration:  A Gathering  of  Four  Directions. 

Fort  Ancient  State  Memorial,  Lebannon,  OH . Info:  (800)  283-8904. 
www.ohiohistory.org 

* 17-18  Mowa  Choctaw  Powwow.  Mowa  Choctaw  Reservation,  Calvert,  AL. 

Info:  (251)  829-5500. 

* 17-19  The  Tribal  Crossroads  Pow  Wow.  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and 
Recreational  Park.  Leitchfield,  KY.  Info:  ( 270)  286-8545.  Web  Site  - 
http://www.kyshores.com/powwow  Email  - kyshores@direcway.com 

* 17-19  Gateway  to  Nations  NYC  Native  American  Heritage  Celebration. 

Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  NY.  Info:  (718)  686-9297 

* 18  Eagle's  Message  Mini  Pow-wow.  8300  Snake  Road,  Athens,  AL. 

Info:  Dudy  Southard  (256)  684-3014.  wolfdreaminl965@aol.com 

* 18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center,  Cody, 
WY.  www.bbhc.org/events 

* 18-19  Chico  Pow  Wow.  Sober  Nations,  20th  St.  Park  off  Highway  99,  Chico, 
CA.  Info:  Bebe  530-566-1373  or  530-898-8516  or  893-8849. 

* 25-26  "The  Native  Bermuda  Festival,  Being  Native;  Being  Yourself".  St. 
David's  Cricket  Club  Grounds.  St.  David's  Island,  Bermuda. 

Info:  Stephen  Tucker  Chairman  Phone:  441-505-4096  tsimpson@northrock. bm 

* 30-Duly  3 37th  Annual  Ute  4th  of  Duly  Pow-wow.  Pow-wow  grounds  off  US 
HYW  40,  Fort  Duchesne  UT.  Info:  Ron  Cuch  (435)722-8541, 

Email:  utebulletin@ubtanet.com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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MAY  20,  21  and  22 
Mata  Lyma  Powwow 
Kamiah,  ID 

208/935-1279,  935-4111 
loops626@hotmail . com 
marytb@nezperce . org 

MAY  21  and  22,  2005 

11th  Annual  Indiana  Indian  Movement  Black  Swan  Powwow 
18  miles  east  of  Bedford  (off  Hwy.  50),  IN 
812/825-9622,  812/279-2335 
crow_1961@yahoo . com 

DUNE  3,  4 and  5 

Powwow  and  Art  Festival 

Oakridge,  OR  (on  Hwy.  58) 

541/367-2227 

medicinewindsnews@yahoo.com 

DUNE  18,  19  AND  20 
Red  Bottom  Celebration 
Frazer,  MT 
406/695-2310 
lsmoker@nemontel . net 

DUNE  23,  24,  25  and  26 

46th  Annual  Eastern  Shoshone  Indian  Days 
Fort  Washakie,  WY 
307/332-3532  (message  phone) 


DUNE  24,  25  and  26 

12th  Annual  Celebration  Contest  Powwow 


Pickstown,  SD 
605/487-7871,  ext.  432 

3UNE  30  through  DULY  5 

Annual  4th  of  Duly  Celebration 

Arlee  Powwow  Grounds 

Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023 

DULY  14  through  17 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 

Poplar,  MT 

406/672-5462 

wahcinca@nativeweb.org 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 
Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Elmo,  MT 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 

gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

DULY  22,  23  and  24 

Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 

Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

DULY  29,  30  and  31 
38th  Annual  Powwow 
Fort  Totten,  ND 
701/351-7421 

AUG.  19,  20  and  21 

SMSC  Wacipi 

Prior  Lake,  MN 

952/445-8900 

www . shakopeedakota . org 

AUG.  27  and  28 
Possum  Hollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 

SEPT.  16  and  17 

Two  Eagles  Inaugural  Powwow 

Rexburg,  ID 

208/359-8113 

warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 
SEP.  17  and  18 

Indiana  Indian  Movement  Bluff  City  Powwow 
Rockport,  IN 

812/359-5303,  812/279-2335 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 


www . blackhillspowwow.com 


OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events. html 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Quapaw  Tribe's  last  full-blood  Indian  dies 
By  Krista  Duhon 
The  News-Record 

May  9,  2005 

The  Quapaw  Indians  are  mourning  the  loss  of  the  tribe's  last  pure-blood, 
or  "real  Kwapa"  male. 

Robert  Whitebird,  known  by  many  as  "Bob"  or  "Big  Bob"  died  Friday  at  a 
local  nursing  facility.  He  was  92. 

Whitebird  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Quapaw  Tribal  Business  Committee 
--  an  office  he  served  for  12  years.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc.,  a charter  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Rights 
Association  and  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"He  was  an  advocate  for  Indians  before  such  a term  existed,"  said 
Whitebird's  grandson,  Robert  Whitebird  III. 

He  remembers  his  grandfather  as  a man  of  large  stature  who  led  by 
example  --  never  using  his  size  to  intimidate. 

"He  was  a quiet  man,"  the  young  Whitebird  said. "But,  when  he  spoke, 
people  listened  because  he  had  something  of  importance  to  say." 

The  senior  Whitebird  served  as  a spiritual  leader  for  the  tribe  and  led 
the  last  ceremonial  rites  for  many  deceased  tribal  members  --  telling  them 
to  walk  toward  the  setting  sun  as  he  placed  an  eagle  feather  into  their 
hand . 

"I  prefer  the  Indian  way,"  Robert  Whitebird  Sr.  said  in  a 1986  interview 
as  he  contemplated  his  own  death  and  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  last 
of  his  tribe's  pure-blood  members.  "It  makes  me  reflect  ...  it  makes  me 
sad.  "I  don't  want  to  be  in  some  church  ...  (however,)  there  may  not  be 
anyone  around  who  knows  what  to  do." 

But  Robert  Whitebird  Sr.'s  life  encouraged  a new  generation  of  tribal 
members  to  seek  knowledge  of  their  ancestry  and  their  traditions. 

On  Monday,  Leanord  Smith  will  conduct  traditional  Indian  rites  as  his 
elder  is  laid  to  rest. 

There  will  be  the  traditional  four  days  of  mourning  before  his  family 
places  moccasins  of  buckskin  on  his  feet  --  as  is  tradition  --  lays  an 
eagle  father  in  his  hand  and  buries  him  in  the  morning  light. 

For  Whitebird's  full  obituary,  see  the  obituary  section. 


Obituaries 
Robert  Whitebird 

Robert  H.  Whitebird  of  Quapaw  died  Friday,  May  6,  2005,  at  a local 
nursing  facility.  He  was  92. 

Whitebird  was  born  Ian.  17,  1913,  in  Lincolnville  Community  to  Harry  and 
Flora  Young  Greenback  Whitebird.  He  lived  in  the  Quapaw  area  all  of  his 
life  and  was  the  last  male  pure-blood  Quapaw.  He  was  a retired  farmer. 

Whitebird  married  Pauline  Woodward  in  Dune  of  1941.  She  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1999. 

He  is  survived  by  two  grandsons,  Robert  Whitebird  III  and  his  wife 
Suzanne  of  Indiahoma  and  Larry  Whitebird  of  California;  three  great- 
granddaughters,  Melinda,  Ravyn  and  Cia  of  Indiahoma,  and  a daughter, 
Cynthia  Whitebird  of  Miami. 

Graveside  services  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Whitebird 
Cemetery  east  of  Quapaw.  Indian  rites  will  be  conducted  by  Leonard  Smith. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Bill  Blalock,  Troy  Stand,  George  Valliere,  Kugel 
Supernaw,  Charles  Head  and  Kevin  Dawes.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Chief 
Floyd  Leonard,  Chief  Bill  Follis,  Chief  Charles  Enyart,  Chief  Leaford 


Bearskin  and  George  "Pokey"  Valliere. 

Whitebird's  body  can  be  viewed  at  the  home  of  his  great-niece,  Beth 
Blalock,  at  2119  D St.  SW  in  Miami. 

A funeral  procession  will  leave  the  Quapaw  Tribal  Complex  at  9:30  a.m. 
Monday  prior  to  the  graveside  services. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  in 
Picher . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Miami  News  Record. 
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Byrnes  influential  in  tribe's  acknowledgement 
By  Dudith  Irwin,  for  The  Daily  News 
May  14,  2005 

Byrnes  influential  in  tribe's  acknowledgement 
By  Dudith  Irwin,  for  The  Daily  News 
May  14,  2005 

Editor's  note:  Dudith  Irwin,  a retired  LCC  English  instructor  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe,  knew  Evelyn  Byrnes  and  wrote  this 
tribute  to  her.  It  has  been  edited  for  length. 

Recently  at  the  graveside  service  for  Evelyn  Bashor  Byrnes  at  the  Vader 
Indian  Cemetery,  two  chairmen  of  the  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  honored  her  as  a 
Cowlitz  matriarch. 

She  was  a great-great  granddaughter  of  the  powerful  19th  century  Cowlitz 
leader  Chief  Scanewa,  and  she  exemplified  the  aspirations  of  a more 
politically  aware  Cowlitz  people  in  the  20th  century. 

The  numerous  Cowlitz  villages  of  the  early  1800 's  were  gone  when  Evelyn 
was  a girl.  Descendents  of  French  Canadian  Hudson's  Bay  personnel,  her 
family  spoke  only  French  at  home.  Evelyn  learned  English  at  school. 

Evelyn  remembered  being  sometimes  taunted  by  non-Indian  children,  but, 
she  said,  "I  knew  who  I was.  I figured  they  just  didn't  know  any  better." 

In  1914,  when  Evelyn  was  six  years  old,  her  father,  Dohn  Baptiste  St. 
Germain,  took  her  to  her  first  Cowlitz  tribal  meeting.  She  remembered  the 
meeting  as  contentious.  A census  being  taken,  Roblin's  Roll,  would  help 
establish  who  the  Cowlitz  were  and  who  was  Cowlitz. 

She  vividly  remembered  that  her  parents'  home  near  the  river  was  a 
gathering  place  for  the  many  Cowlitz  and  French-Canadian  speaking  families 
There  were  sledding  parties,  singing,  card  games,  musical  chairs  and 
all-night  dancing  to  violin  music.  "They  always  visited  back  and  forth," 
she  said.  "We  never  had  any  money.  ...  We  always  had  salmon." 

I first  met  Evelyn  in  the  early  1970s,  when  she  was  the  reliable  Cowlitz 
tribal  secretary  when  Roy  Wilson  was  chairman.  It  was  a time  for  a 
momentous  Cowlitz  decision.  Should  the  Tribe  accept  the  government's 
shamefully  inadequate  monetary  offer  for  their  vast  forest  and  prairies 
lands?  It  was  not  an  easy  time  to  be  in  a leadership  position  in  the  Tribe 
In  addition  to  attending  all  of  the  NW  Indian  Claims  Commission  hearings 
she  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  with  anthropologist  Dr.  Verne  Ray  to  testify 
before  the  ICC  in  person. 

On  one  of  those  visits,  a congressmen  joked  to  the  effect  that  she'd 
come  there  to  scalp  him.  She  said,  "I'd  a notion  to  tell  him  that  what  he 
had  on  his  head  wouldn't  have  brought  honor  to  anybody." 

At  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  the  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  received  the 
long-awaited  news  that  their  petition  for  federal  acknowledgement  had  been 
successful.  In  2000,  tribal  members  celebrated  the  fulfillment  of  Evelyn's 
life-long  ambition  at  a fine  ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  by  then 
Evelyn  was  unable  to  attend. 

With  her  passing,  it  is  only  fit  and  proper  that  we  who  knew  her 


acknowledge  hen  strength  and  perseverance.  She  exemplified  what  it  meant 
to  be  Cowlitz. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Longview,  WA  Daily  News,  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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May  12,  2005 
Rickey  Oxendine  Sr. 

ROWLAND  - Rickey  Oxendine  Sr.,  48,  of  205  CD  Farm  Road,  died  Monday, 

May  9,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Mount  Haven  Christian  Alliance 
Church.  Burial  in  Hickory  Hill  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 
Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Susan;  sons,  Rickey  and  Brandon;  daughter.  Heather; 
brothers,  Dimmy  and  Dames;  sisters,  Mary  Clark,  Vivian  Hunt,  Carolyn, 

Wanda  and  Vicki;  and  two  grandchildren. 

May  15,  2005 

Aulton  V.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Aulton  Vernell  Oxendine,  70,  of  103  Shamrock  Drive,  died 
Friday,  May  13,  2005,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Entombment  in  Gardens  of  Faith  Mausoleum. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Beatrice;  daughters,  Linda  Dance  and  Christina  Gause; 
brothers,  Dohn  Henry,  Ralph,  Lee  and  Delton;  sisters,  Hannah  Woods, 
Strawdie  Locklear,  Goldie  Strickland,  Annie  Harrell,  Rosa  Dohnson  and 
Ressie  Castro;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  8,  2005 

Dosephine  "Dosey"  Dohnson 

Dosephine  "Dosey"  Dohnson  whose  Indian  name  was  "Naaebike",  71,  of  Dora 
Lake,  Minnesota  died,  Friday,  May  6,  2005,  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Traditional  Indian  Services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.  on  Monday,  May  9, 
2005  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota  with  Spiritual 
Leader  Thomas  Stillday,  Dr. officiating.  A wake  will  begin  Sunday,  May  8th 
at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  services. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Roy  Morrison,  Thomas  Bellanger,  Dr.,  Albert 
Roybal,  Dames  Thibault,  Derry  Lee  Kingbird,  and  Don  May 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Thomas  "Boy"  Bellanger  III,  Dustin  Davis, 
Willie  Urrutia,  Hubert  "Big  Boy"  Urrutia,  Dames  VanNett,  Dr.,  and  Thomas 
"Bo"  Bellanger  IV. 

She  was  born  on  May  10,  1933  the  daughter  of  Paul  Kingbird  and  Dane 
(White)  Kingbird. 

She  was  raised  in  Ponemah  and  attended  school  in  Red  Lake.  She  moved 
away  from  Red  Lake  and  has  lived  in  various  places  until  settling  in  Dora 
Lake  in  the  1960's,  and  has  resided  there  since.  She  married  Benito 
Urrutia.  She  worked  as  a counselor  for  a Chemical  Dependency  Program  in 
Duluth,  and  had  been  a cook  for  the  American  Indian  Fellowship  Program  in 
Duluth.  She  enjoyed  attending  Paw  wows,  sewing,  and  gardening.  She 
especially  loved  spending  time  with  her  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  one  brother,  Lyman  (Mable)  Kingbird  of  Red  Lake, 


MN;  six  sons,  Benito  Urrutia,  Dr.  of  Duluth,  MN,  Patrick  Urrutia  of  Dora 
Lake,  MN,  Hesse  Urrutia  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  David  (Lori)  Urrutia  of  Duluth, 
MN,  Raymond  (Jennifer)  Urrutia  of  Duluth,  MN,  and  Jerry  Lee  Kingbird  of 
Ponemah,  MN;  five  daughters,  Betty  (Thomas)  Bellanger  of  Duluth,  MN, 
Victoria  Yellowearrings  of  Cloquet,  MN,  Virginia  Pena  of  Minneapolis,  MN, 
Paula  (James)  Thibault  of  Duluth,  MN,  and  Marie  (Albert)  Roybal  of  Duluth, 
MN;  39  grandchildren  and  41  great  grandchildren,  and  1 special 
granddaughter,  Jessica  Urrutia  of  Duluth. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  Benito  Urrutia,  Sr., 
five  brothers,  Leo,  Bobby,  John,  Johnson,  and  Jack  Kingbird;  three  sisters, 
Joyce  Bowstring,  Louise  Kingbird,  and  Sarah  Kingbird. 

May  9,  2005 

Josephine  Wind  Rogers 

Josephine  Wind  Rogers,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "O-zhow-ush-quah- je-way-bee, " 
81,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  May  8,  2005,  at  Nielson  Place  in 
Bemidji . 

A traditional  funeral  service  in  the  Indian  custom  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Mission  Community  Center  (the  old  Bug  School)  in 
Cass  Lake  with  spiritual  leader  Michael  Dahl.  A wake  began  Monday  evening 
at  the  Mission  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
service  on  Wednesday.  Burial  will  be  in  Traditional  Mission  Cemetery  in 
Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Harrison  Cloud 

Harrison  Cloud,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "Bii-di-gay-gabow"  meaning  "Come  in 
and  Stand,"  82,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  May  7,  2005,  at  Havenwood 
Care  Center  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Bena  Community 
Center  with  the  Rev.  Leonard  Fineday  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  5 p. 
m.  today  at  the  Bena  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  Lakeview  Cemetery 
in  Bena. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . Leech  Lake  Honor  Guard  will  provide  military  honors. 

May  13,  2005 

Lucia  "Lucy"  R.  Beaulieu 

Lucia  "Lucy"  R.  Beaulieu,  Indian  name  "Makoons",  Clan  Adik,  age  15,  of 
Red  Lake,  Mn,  died  Wednesday,  May  11,  2005  at  Merit  Care  Hospital,  Fargo, 
ND.  Burial  will  be  on  the  family  burial  grounds  in  Red  Lake. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Nicole  Beaulieu,  Karis  Beaulieu,  Vanessa  Ortiz, 
Dava  Beaulieu,  Roxanne  Fairbanks,  Maria  Ortiz,  Rhishauna  Garrigan,  and 
Kelsey  Roy. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Roger  White  Jr.,  Ronald  Beaulieu  Jr.,  Joseph 
Beaulieu,  Dustin  Beaulieu,  Brandon  Rossbach,  Dominick  Johnson,  Aaron  (A.J. 

) Beaulieu,  Josh  Lasley,  Craig  Roy  Jr.,  Theveath  Beaulieu,  John  Cobenais 
Jr.,  Josh  Needham,  and  Jesse  Roy 

Lucy  was  born  in  Minneapolis,  MN  on  December  11,  1989  to  Lisa  R. 
Beaulieu-Grolla  and  Jorge  Rodriguez.  She  was  raised  in  Red  Lake,  MN  by  her 
parents  Charles  and  Lisa  Grolla.  Lucy  was  a beautiful,  vibrant, 
compassionate  young  woman,  whose  kind  hearted,  loving  and  caring  nature 
led  her  to  help  her  family  and  friends  whenever  they  were  in  need.  She 
attended  Red  Lake  Elementary  and  went  on  to  Bemidji  Middle  School.  She  was 
currently  a freshman  at  Bemidji  High  School.  Lucy  danced  jingle  dress  when 
she  was  younger.  She  also  danced  in  the  dance  line  in  Red  Lake  Elementary 
School.  She  enjoyed  Pow-Wows  and  traditional  ceremonies.  She  enjoyed 
volunteering  at  the  Jourdain  Perpich  Nursing  Home.  She  looked  forward  to 
volunteering  again  this  summer.  She  also  enjoyed  talking  on  the  phone  and 
chatting  with  her  friends  on  the  computer.  Lucy  loved  spending  time  with 
her  parents,  sisters,  brothers,  nieces,  all  her  cousins,  and  all  her  many 
friends . 


Lucy  is  survived  by  her  parents  Charles  and  Lisa  Grolla;  sisters:  Fawn, 
Dawn  (Randy),  and  Chelsea  Beaulieu;  brothers  Alton  and  Tyrone  Beaulieu; 
nieces  Alicia  and  Hailey  Beaulieu;  two  special  brothers  Brandon  Rossbach 
and  John  Cobenais  Dr.,  all  of  Red  Lake;  grandparents:  Ron  and  Judy 
Beaulieu,  Red  Lake,  Darlene  Beaulieu,  Red  Lake,  Sandra  Davidson, 
Minneapolis,  MN,  Luis  Rodriguez  Perez,  Maria  Contreras  Dominguez; 
biological  father  Jorge  (Sabrina)  Rodriguez;  step  sisters  and  brothers: 
Crystal,  Richard,  Cassandra,  Herrmann,  all  of  Apple  Valley;  and  many  aunts 
uncles,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great  grandmother  Fannie  Johns,  and 
grandparents  Joseph  and  Evelyn  Johns. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

May  10,  2005 

Josephine  Wind  Rogers 

Josephine  Wind  Rogers,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "O-zhow-ush-quah- je-way-bee, 
81,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  May  8,  2005,  at  Nielson  Place  in  Bemidji 
A traditional  funeral  service  in  the  Indian  custom  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Mission  Community  Center  (the  old  Bug  School)  in 
Cass  Lake  with  spiritual  leader  Michael  Dahl.  A wake  began  Monday  evening 
at  the  Mission  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
service  on  Wednesday.  Burial  will  be  in  Traditional  Mission  Cemetery  in 
Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Harrison  Cloud 

Harrison  Cloud,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "Bii-di-gay-gabow"  meaning  "Come  in 
and  Stand,"  82,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  May  7,  2005,  at  Havenwood 
Care  Center  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Bena  Community 
Center  with  the  Rev.  Leonard  Fineday  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  5 
p.m.  today  at  the  Bena  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  Lakeview 
Cemetery  in  Bena. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements.  Leech  Lake  Honor  Guard  will  provide  military  honors. 

May  11,  2005 

Robert  Vernwald 

Robert  "Bobby"  Vernwald,  73,  of  Kelliher,  and  formerly  of  Cass  Lake, 
died  on  Monday,  May  9,  2005,  at  PHS  Indian  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral 
Home  of  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Leonard  Fineday  officiating. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  6-9  p.m.  today  at  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral 
Home  of  Cass  Lake.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery. 

May  13,  2005 

Lucia  R.  Beaulieu 

Lucia  "Lucy"  R.  Beaulieu,  Indian  name  "Makoons,  Clan  Adik",  15,  of  Red 
Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  May  11,  2005,  at  Merit  Care  Hospital  in  Fargo, 
N.D. 

Traditional  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Little 
Rock  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake  conducted  by  Anna  Gibbs  and  Tony  Treuer. 
A wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Little  Rock  Center.  Burial  will 
be  in  family  burial  grounds  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

May  11,  2005 


Virgil  L.  Free 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Virgil  Lee  Free,  65,  of  Winnebago  died  Thursday,  May  5 
2005,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital  following  a lengthy  illness. 

Services  were  held  May  9 at  HoChunk  Community  Center  in  Winnebago.  Larry 
Payer  officiated.  Burial  was  in  Winnebago  Indian  Cemetery.  Arrangements 
were  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Wake  and  Burial  Program. 

Mr.  Free  was  born  March  31,  1940,  in  Winnebago.  Fie  graduated  from 
Winnebago  High  School  and  received  his  associate's  degree  from  Nebraska 
Indian  Community  College.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1962  to  1965. 

He  had  lived  in  Winnebago,  Denver,  Colo.,  Ogden,  Utah,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
Horton,  Kan.,  and  Topeka,  Kan.,  before  returning  to  Winnebago  in  1994.  He 
was  employed  as  a farm  laborer,  in  construction,  social  services 
administration  and  the  HoChunk  Language  Program  administration. 

He  served  on  the  Winnebago  Tribal  Council  from  1976  to  1978,  1980  to 
1983,  as  vice  chairman,  and  1999  to  2001.  He  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  numerous  boards,  including  the  Native  American  Natural 
Resources  Development  Federation  in  Denver  as  president. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Carl  Free  of  Homer,  Neb.,  Anthony  Free  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Cyrus  Free  of  Lincoln,  and  Wayne  McAtee  of  Texas;  his 
daughters,  Alma  Walker  of  Winnebago,  Liz  Dohnson  of  Arizona,  and  Regina 
McAtee  of  Topeka,  Kan.;  brothers,  Delmar  Free  of  Winnebago,  Norman  Free  of 
South  Sioux  City,  and  Ron  Free  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  sister,  Claire  Brown 
of  Sioux  City;  companion,  Elaine  Rice  of  Winnebago;  numerous  adopted 
brothers,  sisters  and  children;  and  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Desse  Free  and  Virginia 
Ricehill  Free;  three  brothers;  two  sisters;  and  numerous  adopted  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Pallbearers  were  Keith  Brown,  Curtis  St.  Cyr,  Russell  St.  Cyr  Dr., 

Tommee  Sherwood,  Henry  Free  and  Darrell  Free. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

May  11,  2005 

Miriam  C.  Ross,  "eya"  (Stone) 

Miriam  C.  Ross,  "eya"  (Stone),  40,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  died  Sunday,  May  8 
2005  at  the  Northwood  Hospital,  Northwood,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate 
Lutheran  Church,  rural  Tokio,  ND.  Pastor  Larry  Thiele  and  Pastor  Larry  and 
Dune  Lockwood  will  officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Bdecan  Presbyterian 
Cemetery,  rural  Tokio. 

A Wake  and  Prayer  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate  Lutheran 
Church  on  Friday,  beginning  at  5 p.m.  A Procession  to  Dakotah  Oyate 
Lutheran  Church  will  leave  the  former  Lake  Country  Auto  Parking  Lot, 

Devils  Lake  on  Friday  at  4 p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

May  12,  2005 
Doseph  Village  Center 

Doseph  Village  Center,  76,  McLaughin,  S.D.,  died  May  9,  2005,  at  a 
Bismarck  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  MDT  Monday,  May  16,  at  St.  Peters 
Episcopal  Church,  McLaughlin,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

May  13,  2005 
Pearl  Brings  Horse 

Pearl  Brings  Horse,  79,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  May  11,  2005,  at  a Rapid 


City,  S.D.,  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  MDT  Monday,  May  16,  at  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  at  UCC  Cemetery,  LaPlant,  S.D 
Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

May  15,  2005 

Jerry  Charging 

MANDAREE  - Jerry  Charging,  65,  Mandaree,  died  May  12,  2005,  of  natural 
causes . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  May  16,  at  the  Water  Chief  Hall 
Mandaree . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Charlene  Young  Bear;  two  daughters,  Carol 
and  Dorothy,  both  of  Mandaree;  and  four  brothers,  Harvey  Charging,  Fort 
Washakee,  Wyo.,  Reginald  Charging,  California,  Roger  Hunts  Along,  New  Town 
and  Russell  Hunts  Along,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford  City. 

Pauline  Elk 

CANNON  BALL  - Pauline  Elk,  67,  Cannon  Ball,  died  May,  14,  2005,  at  a 
Fort  Yates  hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

May  14,  2005 

Lucia  R.  "Lucy"  Beaulieu 

Beaulieu,  Lucia  'Lucy'  R.,  Indian  name  'Makoons',  Clan  Adik,  15,  of  Red 
Lake,  MN,  died  Wednesday,  May  11,  at  MeritCare  Hospital,  Fargo. 
Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home,  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

May  10,  2005 

Jessica  Eagle  Staff 

Eagle  Butte  - Jessica  Eagle  Staff,  25  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  May  8, 
2005,  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Shakopee,  Minn. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

May  13,  2005 

Pearl  Brings  Horse 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Pearl  Brings  Horse,  age  79,  of  Eagle  Butte 
will  be  at  2 p.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  UCC  Cemetery  in  LaPlant,  S.D.,  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle 
Butte  at  7 p.m.  on  Sunday. 

Pearl  passed  away  on  May  11,  2005,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 
May  15,  2005 
Kenneth  M.  Red  Hill  Sr. 

Aberdeen  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Kenneth  M.  Red  Hill  Sr.,  82,  of 
Aberdeen,  will  be  10:30  a.m.  Monday,  May  16,  2005,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church,  409  Third  Ave.  S.E.  Aberdeen,  with  Father  Brian  Simon 
officiating.  A luncheon  with  time  for  fellowship  will  follow  the  funeral 
at  Schriver's  Memorial  Fellowship  Center,  Aberdeen.  Graveside  Committal 
Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  17,  2005,  at  Tekawitha  Cemetery, 
rural  St.  Charles,  S.D.  Father  Janusz  Korban  will  officiate.  The  casket 
will  be  open  at  the  cemetery  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  A lunch  will  be  served 
at  Sacred  Heart  Parish  Hall  in  Burke,  S.D.,  following  the  burial  service. 
Schriver's  Memorial  Mortuary  & Crematory,  Aberdeen,  is  in  charge  of 


arrangements,  and  Clausen  Funeral  Home  of  Burke,  S.D. 

There  will  be  a liturgical  wake  service  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  May  15,  2005, 
followed  by  a rosary  led  by  Sister  Barbara  McTague  at  Schriver's  Memorial 
Mortuary  & Crematory,  Aberdeen.  Visitation  will  be  from  3-9  p.m.  Sunday, 
and  from  8-10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  mortuary.  A Liturgical  Rosary  service 
will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Burke,  S.D.  at  7 p.m.  Monday, 
May  16,  2005,  with  visitation  starting  at  7 p.m.  at  the  church  in  Burke, 
with  a lunch  following  at  the  parish  hall. 

Kenneth  died  of  natural  causes  on  Thursday,  May  12,  2005,  at  Avera  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  in  Aberdeen.  Kenneth  M.  Red  Hill,  was  born  Dune  7,  1922, 
to  Dohn  and  Winifred  (Heck)  Red  Hill  in  Dordan,  S.D.  He  attended  school  at 
the  Rosebud  Boarding  School  in  Mission,  S.D.  Ken  worked  on  the  farm  the 
majority  of  his  life.  He  married  Marcella  Circle  Fool  on  Sept.  17,  1943, 
in  Butte,  Neb.  Ken  loved  the  outdoors,  cooking  and  working  on  Search  Word 
Puzzles.  His  favorite  game  shows  were  "The  Price  is  Right"  and  "Wheel  of 
Fortune".  Ken  was  very  encouraging,  supportive  and  proud  of  his  children's 
educational  and  career  accomplishments.  He  loved  his  grandson  very  much 
and  was  extremely  proud  of  his  career  choice  in  the  law  enforcement  field. 

Grateful  for  having  shared  his  life  are  his  children,  Harvey  Red  Hill 
and  Lila  Topalian  of  Aberdeen,  his  grandson,  Erik  Red  Hill  of  Aberdeen. 

Two  nieces,  Pauline  (Ernest)  Pourier  of  Vermillion,  S.D.,  and  Veronica 
Valandra  of  Rosebud,  S.D.;  three  nephews:  Richard  Chasing  Hawk  Dr.  of 
Aberdeen,  S.D.;  Steven  Chasing  Hawk  of  Vermillion,  S.D.;  and  Melvin 
(Doyce)  Chasing  Hawk  of  Lake  Andes,  S.D. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  Sandra  Red  Hill  and 
one  in  infancy,  two  sons,  Kenneth  Dr.  and  one  in  infancy,  his  parents, 
eight  brothers  with  one  in  infancy,  and  four  sisters.  Pallbearers  for 
Ken's  service  in  Aberdeen  will  be  his  grandson,  Erik  Red  Hill,  Luke  Nelson 
Richard  Chasing  Hawk  Dr.,  Dim  Geffre,  Lucion  LaFontaine  and  David  Azure. 
Pallbearers  for  his  graveside  service  at  rural  St.  Charles,  S.D.,  will  be 
Erik  Red  Hill,  Richard  Chasing  Hawk,  Dr.,  Steven  Chasing  Hawk,  Melvin 
Chasing  Hawk,  Byron  Andrews,  Lorenzo  Stars,  Dess  Andrews  and  Maynard  Heck. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Obituary  for  Gaylord  Daniel  Redearth 

Gaylord  Daniel  Redearth,  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribal  member,  WWII  veteran, 
and  master  mechanic,  entered  into  life  September  9,  1918  in  Peever,  South 
Dakota . 

He  entered  into  rest  March  25,  2005  at  Brighton,  Colorado. 

Memorial  services  were  held  Wednesday,  March  30,  2005  at  All  Saints 
Church  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gaylord  joins  his  parents  Daniel  Redearth  and  Mary  (Sheldon)  Redearth; 
seven  sisters;  four  brothers;  three  sons  - Stephen,  William,  Dan;  and  wife 
Tracy  (Lovejoy)  Redearth. 

Gaylord  is  survived  by  sons  Darrel  and  Kenneth  Redearth,  daughter-in-law 
Patrice  Redearth,  11  grandchildren,  11  great  grandchildren,  several  nieces 
nephews,  and  two  first  cousins  Hildreth  Venegas  and  Naomi  Dones. 

The  family  of  Gaylord  Redearth  expresses  their  sincere  thanks  and 
gratitude  for  the  aid  rendered  from  Old  Agency  District,  Tribal  Elderly 
Program,  and  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

May  14,  2005 

Lavina  Wells,  Fort  Thompson 

Lavina  Deannette  Wells,  68,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Thursday,  May  12,  2005, 
at  Mid  Dakota  Medical  Center,  Chamberlain. 


Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 

Fort  Thompson.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Crow  Creek. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  tonight  and  Sunday  at  Fort  Thompson 
Community  Center,  Fort  Thompson. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

May  10,  2005 
Crystal  Folson 

PINE  RIDGE  - Crystal  Folson,  58,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  May  8,  2005, 
at  Castle  Manor  Nursing  Home  in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Malcolm  Folson,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
brothers,  Pat  Lee,  Rapid  City,  Donald  Lee,  Denver,  and  Chris  Roubideaux  Jr. 
, Pine  Ridge;  and  six  sisters,  Yvonne  Powers,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Faye  Schaffer, 
Phoenix,  Verna  Withrow,  Silver  Springs,  Nev.,  Cheryl  Roubideaux,  Rushville, 
Neb.,  Margaret  Roubideaux,  Rapid  City,  and  Ramona  Roubideaux,  Casa  Grande, 
Ariz . 

A prayer  vigil  service  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  11,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
May  12,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  11,  2005 

Mike  E.  Hernandez  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Mike  E.  Hernandez  Sr.,  24,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  May  8, 
2005,  in  Wanblee  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Michael  Hernandez  Jr.;  his  mother.  Fern 
Goings,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Robert  Hernandez  Jr.,  Pine  Ridge;  and 
five  sisters,  Jeri  Ghost  Bear,  Dawn  Hernandez  and  Misty  Pulliam,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Roberta  Hernandez  and  Helen  Brings  Him  Back,  both  of  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  May  13,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  14,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lee  M.  Jorgensen 

WITTEN  - Lee  M.  Jorgensen,  long  time  journalist  and  Tripp  County,  South 
Dakota  rancher  died  unexpectedly  at  the  age  of  71,  on  Sunday,  May  1,  2005, 
at  the  Heart  Hospital  of  South  Dakota  from  a pulmonary  blood  clot 
following  heart  bypass  surgery  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jorgensen 
was  born  May  6,  1933,  west  of  Winner,  SD.  He  began  his  journalism  career 
as  the  advertising  manager  for  the  Winner  Advocate  after  being  discharged 
from  the  Army  in  1956.  He  attended  South  Dakota  State  University  on  the  GI 
Bill  and  graduated  in  I960,  lettering  in  wrestling  and  making  the  dean's 
list  every  semester.  Upon  graduation  he  became  the  News  Director  and  later 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Winner  Advocate.  In  1963,  he  became  a Sunday 
Features  Writer  for  the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  in  1966  he  became  half 
owner  and  Editor  of  the  Vermillion  Plain  Talk.  In  1967  he  became  the 
Assistant  Agricultural  Editor  and  later  the  Ag  News  and  Features  Editor 
for  South  Dakota  State  University,  serving  on  the  Academic  Senate, 
completing  his  master's  degree  in  journalism  in  1972,  and  teaching  a 
course  in  interpretive  journalism  and  serving  as  a guest  lecturer  in 
investigative  journalism.  In  1978  he  became  the  Associate  Extension  News 
Editor  at  Kansas  State  University,  achieving  the  status  of  associate 
professor  and  ultimately  serving  as  Agricultural  News  Coordinator.  In  1996 
he  retired  from  journalism  and  returned  to  Winner,  SD,  where  he  and  his 
wife,  Darlene  (Smith)  Jorgensen,  assumed  management  of  her  parents'  cattle 
and  buffalo  ranch  near  Witten,  SD. 

Mr.  Jorgensen  received  numerous  professional  and  community  awards, 
including  the  South  Dakota  Press  Association's  first  place  award  for  news 


and  features,  the  Iowa  Press  Association's  award  for  daily  newspaper 
feature  writing,  induction  into  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  as  an  honorary 
member  for  his  reporting  on  and  promotion  of  tribal  events  for  which  he 
was  given  the  Lakota  name  "Lone  Wolf"  and  being  the  first  recipient  of  the 
national  Oscar  in  Agriculture  Award  for  university  journalism.  He  was  also 
the  recipient  of  the  Golden  Arc  Award  for  human-interest  news  from  Kansas 
State  University  and  the  Press  Award  of  Excellence  from  the  Agricultural 
Communicators  in  Education.  He  also  worked  extensively  in  the  Master 
Farmer/Master  Homemaker  program  conducted  through  KSU  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  Mr.  Jorgensen' s work  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Forbes  Magazine,  Reader's  Digest,  National  Geographic,  True  West 
and  many  other  national,  regional  and  local  publications.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  SD  chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees  in  2003.  In  1998  and  2000  he  ran  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  SD  State  House  of  Representatives  in  Western  South  Dakota's  26th 
District.  He  was  also  Senior  Warden  of  both  St.  Paul  Episcopal  Church  in 
Brookings,  SD,  and  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  Winner,  SD.  Mr.  Jorgensen, 
his  wife  Darlene  and  their  four  sons  built  many  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  often  salvaging  lumber  from  old  homes  and  recycling  the  lumber 
He  recently  completed  construction  of  the  home  he  shared  with  his  wife  on 
the  family  ranch  near  Witten,  SD,  using  lumber  salvaged  from  the  three 
story  Hamill,  SD,  school  house.  Mr.  Jorgensen  was  an  avid  sailor,  having 
sailed  with  his  sons  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  all  of  the  SD  Great 
Lakes  of  the  Missouri  River  and  many  of  the  lakes  of  Eastern  SD.  Mr. 
Jorgensen  married  Darlene  D.  Smith  of  Witten,  SD,  on  April  2,  1956.  He  was 
a devoted  husband  for  49  years. 

He  is  survived  by  Darlene  and  their  four  sons:  Langdon,  48,  his  wife  B.J 
and  their  two  daughters  of  Denver,  CO,  Brian,  46,  his  wife  Edna  and  their 
three  children  of  Witten,  SD,  Stuart,  44,  and  his  wife  Amy  and  their  two 
daughters  of  Denver,  CO,  and  Blake,  41,  and  his  wife  Kelly  and  their  three 
daughters  of  Ottawa,  KS,  two  brothers.  Jack  of  Denver,  CO,  and  Richard  of 
Albuquerque,  NM;  he  is  also  survived  by  his  twin  sister,  Leah  of  San 
Francisco,  CA,  and  by  his  father-in-law  Orville  Smith  of  Witten,  SD,  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  A.L.  "Tony"  and  Gladys 
Jorgensen,  his  brother  Harry  V.  Jorgensen  and  his  mother-in-law  Luevern 
Smith. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  May  4,  2005,  at  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Winner.  Burial  was  in  the  Winner  Cemetery. 

May  12,  2005 

Pearl  Brings  Horse 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Pearl  Brings  Horse,  79,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Wednesday,  May 
11,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Joseph  Village  Center 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Joseph  Village  Center,  76,  McLaughlin,  died  Monday,  May  9, 
2005,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Sunday,  May  15,  at  St 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  McLaughlin.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
5 p.m.  Sunday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to 
McLaughlin.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  May  16,  at  the  church,  with 
the  Rev.  Frezil  Westerlund,  Chaplain  Moe  Greiner  and  Standing  Rock 
Episcopal  lay  ministers  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday  at 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with  military  honors  by 
Sturgis  Honor  Guard. 

May  13,  2005 

Pearl  Brings  Horse 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Pearl  Brings  Horse,  79,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Wednesday,  May 
11,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  May  15,  at  H.V. 


Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
5 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  4 mile  junction  to  follow  in  procession.  Services 
will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  May  16,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev. 
Norman  Blue  Coat  and  the  Rev.  Tony  Garter  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
UCC  Cemetery  in  La  Plant. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  14,  2005 
Eugenia  L.  DuBray 

MARTIN  - Eugenia  L.  DuBray,  12,  Martin,  died  Wednesday,  May  11,  2005,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Brian  DuBray  Sr.  and  Lorena  Brave  Hawk, 
Martin;  two  brothers,  Brian  DuBray  Dr.  and  Eugene  DuBray,  both  of  Martin; 
and  six  sisters,  Sylvia  DuBray,  Bismarck,  N.D.,  Tiffany  DuBray,  Black  Hawk, 
and  Brooks  DuBray,  Tracy  DuBray,  Stacy  DuBray  and  Eva  DuBray,  all  of 
Martin . 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Lorena  Brave 
Hawk  residence  in  Martin.  A third-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m. 
Monday,  May  16,  at  American  Horse  School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  2 p. 
m.  Tuesday,  May  17,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  and  the 
Rev.  Rudy  Standing  Crow  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  prayers  by 
Steve  DuBray.  Burial  will  be  at  Body  of  Christ  Church  Cemetery  in  Allen. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  15,  2005 

Pauline  Elk 

CANNON  BALL,  N.D.  - Pauline  Elk,  67,  Cannon  Ball,  died  Saturday,  May  14, 
2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

May  12,  2005 

Edna  Shoshone  Hood 

Edna  Shoshone  Hood,  96,  died  Monday,  May  9,  2005,  at  her  home  in  Ignacio. 
Mrs.  Hood  was  born  Feb.  22,  1909,  in  Ignacio,  the  daughter  of  Mae 
Shoshone  Gunn. 

On  Dune  17,  1935,  she  married  George  Emerson  Hood  in  Albuquerque. 

Mrs.  Hood  graduated  from  St.  Doseph's  School  of  Nursing.  She  became  a 
registered  nurse  and  worked  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Hospital,  the  Taylor 
Hospital  in  Ignacio  and  the  Indian  Health  Center  in  Ignacio.  She  retired 
in  1955. 

In  1972,  she  was  awarded  a certificate  of  merit  by  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe.  After  her  nursing  career,  she  worked  at  the  tribal  jail, 
cooking  meals  for  the  inmates.  She  served  on  the  Tribal  Council  in  the 
early  1970s. 

Survivors  include  her  son  Orville  Hood  of  Durango;  daughters  Lorraine 
Duran  of  Ignacio  and  Doyce  Duran  of  Ignacio;  and  eight  grandchildren, 
including  Tom  Duran  of  Bayfield  and  Rudy  Duran  Dr.  of  Ignacio. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  George,  in  1996. 

A rosary  will  be  said  in  conjunction  with  a visitation  at  7 p.m.  Friday 
at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church.  A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  at  2 p. 
m.  Saturday  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church.  The  Monsignor  Daniel  Huber 
with  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  occur  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio.  Top  of  Page 

Copyright  c.  2005  Durango  Herald. 

May  9,  2005 

Tim  Baker 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  for  Tim  Baker,  79,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.. 


May  9,  2005,  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Tahlequah,  with  Dr. 
Allen  Schneider  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Tahlequah  City 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  his  five  grandsons  Keith,  Day,  Deff,  B.D. 
and  D.R.  Baker.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  fellow  Masonic  Lodge  members. 
Bill  Hinds,  Dack  Dobbins,  Tony  Stockton,  Gary  Chapman,  Ron  Beaverson, 
Robert  Frank,  Charles  Scott,  Bob  Ed  Culver  and  his  nephew  Ron  Sanford. 

Tim  Baker  was  born  in  Tahlequah,  Dan.  27,  1926.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
three  children  born  to  his  parents  Lloyd  Wesley  and  Audie  Osage  Baker.  He 
departed  this  life  on  May  5,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Tahlequah  at  the  age  of 
79.  He  lived  with  his  full-blood  Cherokee  grandmother,  Nancy  Dane  Osage, 
until  he  was  6 years  old  and  he  was  very  proud  of  his  Cherokee  heritage. 

He  attended  school  in  Tahlequah  and  graduated  from  Bagley  High  School  in 
1943.  At  the  age  of  17  and  during  World  War  II,  he  enlisted  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  Air  Corps  as  a bombardier  for  three  years  and  six  months. 
After  his  service  overseas,  he  returned  to  Tahlequah  and  joined  the 
Oklahoma  National  Guard,  and  again  served  his  country  as  a staff  sergeant 
in  the  45th  infantry  division. 

On  Duly  26,  1946  he  married  the  love  of  his  life  Isabel  Keith  Baker  who 
he  affectionately  called  "Izzy."  They  received  their  bachelors  degrees 
from  Northeastern  State  College,  and  their  masters  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  Oklahoma  State  University.  Tim's  career  in  education  spanned  over  40 
years.  He  was  a classroom  teacher  and  coach,  served  as  an  administrator, 
as  superintendent  of  schools  and  retired  from  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Vo-tech . 

He  was  an  Eagle  Scout  and  encouraged  his  sons  into  scouting.  He  was  a 
master  mason  and  post  grand  master  of  the  Cherokee  Masonic  Lodge.  He 
served  as  a certified  lay  minister  in  the  First  United  Methodist  Church 
for  many  years.  He  enjoyed  cattle  and  ranch  work;  and  was  an  excellent 
carpenter,  having  built  several  homes  during  his  time  off  from  school.  He 
most  of  all  enjoyed  being  with  his  family.  His  wife  and  three  sons  were 
the  light  of  his  life.  His  goodness,  his  caring  heart,  and  his  wisdom  will 
be  missed  by  all. 

Tim  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Lloyd  and  Audie  Osage  Baker;  his 
sister  Billie  Louise;  and  his  brother  Lloyd  Wesley  Baker  Dr. 

Tim  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  58  years,  Isabel,  of  the  home;  three  sons 
Tim  K.  and  wife  Diana;  Donn  F.  and  wife  Sharon;  Bill  Dohn  and  wife  Sherry, 
all  of  Tahlequah;  12  grandchildren,  Keith  Baker,  Day  Baker,  Nikki  Baker- 
Dotson,  Bailee  Baker,  Blake  Baker,  Sherri  K.  Cometti,  Deff  Baker,  Brooke 
Kennedy,  Angie  Barnhart,  Lacee  Darvis,  B.D.  Baker  and  D.R.  Baker;  13 
great-grandchildren;  nieces,  nephews,  and  many  cousins;  and  a host  of 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

May  11,  2005 
Lawton  L.  Allen 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Lawton  L.  Allen  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday, 
May  10,  2005,  at  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  with  Rev.  David  Dones 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  New  Home  Cemetery  in  Peggs. 
Casketbearers  will  be  Larry  Martin,  Mike  Bendabout,  Deff  Bendabout,  Leslie 
Allen,  Plez  Godwin  and  Dason  Baldridge. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of 
Tahlequah . 

Lawton  L.  Allen  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  May  6,  2005,  in  Tahlequah 
at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  born  Sept.  14,  1932,  to  Frankie  and  Lillie  Mae 
(Foster)  Allen.  Lawton  proudly  served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
owned  and  operated  Allen  Corrosion  Services  for  many  years.  Lawton  loved 
to  fish  and  enjoyed  feeding  birds  and  squirrels  around  the  house. 

Lawton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  two  sisters,  Linda 
Bendabout  and  Pam  Allen. 

He  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Dudy  Robison  and  husband  Dim;  three 
brothers:  Gene  Allen,  Forrest  Allen  and  wife  Lula,  and  Denver  Allen  and 
wife  Helen;  and  one  brother-in-law,  Robert  Bendabout. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

May  15,  2005 
Sophia  L.  Warrior 

Sophia  L.  Warrior,  baby  girl  of  Charles  and  Leah  Warrior,  died  May  14, 
2005,  at  Blackwell  Hospital.  She  was  three  months  old. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

May  10,  2005 
Robert  Whitebird 

Robert  H.  Whitebird  of  Quapaw  died  Friday,  May  6,  2005,  at  a local 
nursing  facility.  He  was  92. 

Whitebird  was  born  Ian.  17,  1913,  in  Lincolnville  Community  to  Harry  and 
Flora  Young  Greenback  Whitebird.  He  lived  in  the  Quapaw  area  all  of  his 
life  and  was  the  last  male  pure-blood  Quapaw.  He  was  a retired  farmer. 

Whitebird  married  Pauline  Woodward  in  Dune  of  1941.  She  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1999. 

He  is  survived  by  two  grandsons,  Robert  Whitebird  III  and  his  wife 
Suzanne  of  Indiahoma  and  Larry  Whitebird  of  California;  three  great- 
granddaughters  , Melinda,  Ravyn  and  Cia  of  Indiahoma,  and  a daughter, 
Cynthia  Whitebird  of  Miami. 

Graveside  services  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Whitebird 
Cemetery  east  of  Quapaw.  Indian  rites  will  be  conducted  by  Leonard  Smith. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Bill  Blalock,  Troy  Stand,  George  Valliere,  Kugel 
Supernaw,  Charles  Head  and  Kevin  Dawes.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Chief 
Floyd  Leonard,  Chief  Bill  Follis,  Chief  Charles  Enyart,  Chief  Leaford 
Bearskin  and  George  "Pokey"  Valliere. 

Whitebird' s body  can  be  viewed  at  the  home  of  his  great-niece,  Beth 
Blalock,  at  2119  I St.  SW  in  Miami. 

A funeral  procession  will  leave  the  Quapaw  Tribal  Complex  at  9:30  a.m. 
Monday  prior  to  the  graveside  services. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  in 
Picher . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Miami  News-Record. 

May  12,  2005 
Marie  C.  Cox 

MIDWEST  CITY  Funeral  for  Marie  C.  Cox,  85,  Midwest  City,  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  Friday  at  Comanche  Reform  Church. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Mrs.  Cox  died  Tuesday,  May  10,  2005,  at  a Midwest  City  medical  center. 

Burial  will  be  in  Highland  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Ian.  17,  1920  at  Lawton  Indian  Hospital  to  Dave  and 
Herlinda  Cerday.  She  attended  grade  school  at  Fort  Sill  Indian  Boarding 
School.  She  attended  Walters  High  School  and  Central  State  University  in 
Edmond.  She  married  lames  M.  Cox  Sr.  on  Dune  6,  1938,  in  Comanche  Reform 
Church,  Lawton.  She  was  elected  the  founding  president  of  the  North 
American  Indian  Women's  Association  (N.A.I.W.A).  She  was  honored  as  the 
Outstanding  Indian  Woman  of  1977  by  the  association.  She  signed  the  Bill 
of  Rights  for  Foster  Children.  In  1974,  she  was  given  the  Indian 
Leadership  Award  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  was  designated  an 
Outstanding  Citizen  of  Oklahoma  by  the  governor.  In  1978,  she  chaired  the 
American  Indian  Task  Force  on  Special  Needs  of  Indian  Children  and 
Families  and  reported  to  the  National  Commission  on  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child.  In  1979,  she  was  appointed  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  he  Status  of  women  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  From  1981  to 
1984  she  was  recognized  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  for  her  contributions  to  the  education  of  exceptional  Indian 
Children.  In  1984,  she  served  on  the  Board  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  and  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  with  her  term  lasting  until 
1986.  She  served  as  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs  Commission  in 
1988  and  was  appointed  a member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  Indian 
Education  in  1989. 

Survivors  include  a son  and  daughter-in-law,  lames  M.  Cox  Ir.  and 
Patricia  Ann,  Midwest  City;  a grandson,  Scott  A.  Cox,  Midwest  City;  a 
granddaughter,  Ann  Marie  Passarella  and  her  husband,  Michael,  Midwest 
City;  three  great-grandsons : Ethan  Cox,  Derek  Clanton  and  Blake  Passarella 
all  of  Midwest  City;  a great-granddaughter,  Michaela  Passarella,  Midwest 
City;  five  sisters:  Marietta  Sheldrew,  California;  Naomi  Harrington, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  and  Birdie  Cope,  Phoebe  Moyer  and  Carol  Archer,  all  of 
Texas;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

May  10,  2005 

Harold  B.  Lee 

LEE  - Harold  B.  Lee,  born  in  Clarita,  OK,  November  15,  1923,  raised  in 
Dexter,  NM,  was  a resident  of  Albuquerque  since  1963. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  D.  L.  and  Ollie  Lee  and  brother 
D.  L.  Lee,  Ir.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  60  years,  Edna  P.  Lee; 
daughter,  ludith  and  husband,  lames  Varney;  and  son,  Harold  Duane  Lee  and 
wife  Denise;  brothers.  Hansel  and  Kenneth  Lee;  sister,  Lessie  Lee;  three 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren.  Harold  was  a pilot  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  a veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  He 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  as  a Major  in  1963  and  worked  at  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  until  retiring  in  1986.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mountainside 
Church  of  Christ. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  Thursday,  May  12,  2005,  12:30  p.m.  at  French 
Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel,  10500  Lomas  Blvd.,  NE  with  Alan  Taylor 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Santa  Fe  National 
Cemetery.  Friends  may  visit  French  Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel  Wednesday, 
May  11,  2005  from  5:00  p.m.  until  8:00  p.m.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family 
requests  memorial  donations  be  made  to  Albuquerque  Christian  Children's 
Home,  5700  Winter  Haven  Rd.,  NW,  Albuquerque  87120.  French  Mortuary  10500 
Lomas  Blvd.,  NE  275-3500. 

May  11,  2005 

Anita  M.  Da 

DA  - Anita  M.  Da  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  NM,  passed  away  peacefully  on 
May  4,  2005  at  85  years  of  age. 

A private  Funeral  Mass  was  held  on  Saturday, May  7,  2005  at  9:00  a.m.,  Fr 
Emeric  Nordmeyer,  OFM  officiating;  interment  immediately  followed  at  the 
Rosario  Cemetery  in  Santa  Fe,  NM. 

Loving  wife  of  the  late  Popovi  Da,  noted  Potter  and  Artist;  precious 
mother  and  friend  to  son,  Anthony  Da  and  daughters,  Joyce  Odell  and  Janice 
Parker;  and  beloved  sister  of  Kella  Maes  of  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Grandchildren 
are:  Jarrod,  Amber  and  Royale  Da;  Chauncey  and  Waycee  Parker;  Yvette  Kline 
and  Maria  Swinford.  Great-grandchildren  are:  Kimberly  and  Patrick  Kline, 
Jr. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Church; 
Franciscan  Tewa  Missions;  P.0.  Box  1040;  Espanola,  NM  87532. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

May  10,  2005 

Clement  Begaye 
Cove,  Ariz. 

Sept.  29,  1958  - May  4,  2005 


Clement  Begaye,  46,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Wednesday,  May  4,  2005, 
in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  29,  1958,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  for  Clement  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  11,  at 
Red  Valley  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.  Interment  will 
be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Cove. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR  6100 
in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

May  11,  2005 

Mary  Clah  Todacheene 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Nov.  15,  1944-May  8,  2005 

Mary  Clah  Todacheene,  60,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 
Sunday,  May  8,  2005,  in  Blanding,  Utah.  Mrs.  Todacheene  was  born  Nov.  15, 
1944,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Mrs.  Todacheene  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

May  13,  2005 

Despah  Charley 
Newcomb 

Dec.  2,  1950  - May  9,  2005 

Despah  Charley,  54,  of  Newcomb,  passed  from  this  life,  Monday,  May  9, 
2005.  Despah  was  born  Dec.  2,  1950,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  14,  at  the  Assembly  of 
God  Church  in  Newcomb.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in 
Newcomb. 

Despah  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Carl  L.  Todacheene 
Shiprock 

May  28,  1925  - May  10,  2005 

Carl  L.  Todacheene  "Kes-woody,"  79,  joined  our  Heavenly  Father  on  the 
eve  of  May  10,  2005,  at  UNM  Hospital  in  Albuquerque,  after  succumbing  to  a 
short  but  devastating  illness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  five  adult  children:  Gloria  M.  Todacheene,  Ronald 
W.  Todacheene  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Bernadette  Todacheene,  Carole  T.  Foster, 
Lonnie  W.  Todacheene  and  his  wife,  Glo-Dean  Benson-Todacheene,  and  Yvonne 
Todacheene. 

Other  survivors  include  his  second  wife,  Gladys  Ben-Todacheene;  his 
sisters,  Eleanor  Gleason,  Rosie  Peshlakai  and  Louise  Jymm;  his  brothers, 
Leonard  Todacheene,  Johnson  Todacheene  and  Kenneth  Todacheene;  his 
grandchildren,  Nate  Pete,  Lemmert  Todacheene,  Douglas  Todacheene,  Carmen 
Watchman,  Lori  Todacheene,  Lenny  Mordhorst,  Martha  Weaver,  Kristi 
Mordhorst,  Matthew  Todacheene,  Travis  Todacheene  and  Bettina  Todacheene; 
and  his  great-grandchildren,  Joshua  Todacheene,  Klai  Pete,  Vanessa  Weaver, 
Brayden  Watchman  and  Jerome  Weaver. 

He  also  leaves  behind  numerous  nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  clan  relatives 
and  close  friends. 

Carl  Todacheene  was  born  to  Glih-haz-bah  (Martha)  Todacheene  and  To'dich' 
iini  Tso  of  Sheep  Springs,  in  the  spring  of  1925.  Born  of  the  Honagha'anii 
clan  for  the  To'dich'iini  clan.  He  was  a descendent  of  Chief  Narbona,  who 
was  also  a great  leader.  He  attended  school  at  Toadlena  Boarding  School, 
then  Rehoboth  Mission,  where  he  met  Vina  Peshlakai  whom  he  later  married. 

He  was  attending  Navajo  Methodist  Mission  when  WWII  started,  so  he 
enlisted  in  the  armed  service  as  a Marine.  During  his  enlistment  he  was 
trained  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker.  His  unit  saw  action  on  the  front  lines  in 
the  South  Pacific  Islands  where  he  was  wounded  in  action  April  1945,  at 
Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands.  He  served  from  1943  to  1945  with  an  honorable 
discharge  and  the  Purple  Heart  awarded  to  him. 

He  and  Vina  were  married  in  Crystal  on  June  17,  1946.  They  had  their 


first  four  children  between  1947  and  1949  when  he  was  attending  college  at 
UNM  (1948-1949).  Later  he  attended  the  N.M.  Institute  of  Mining  & 
Technology  in  Socorro  (1954-1956).  Their  last  child  was  born  in  1963,  when 
he  began  his  political  career.  Carl  and  Vina  were  married  for  54  years 
until  her  death  in  March  2001.  He  then  married  Gladys  Ben  in  December  2001 
Carl  Todacheene  was  a dynamic  person  with  long-range  vision,  and  his 
passion  was  in  using  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  As 
such,  he  served  as  Council  Delegate  on  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  13 
years,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  many  tribal 
enterprises  and  institutions  such  as  NAPI,  Navajo  Community  College  (Dine' 
College),  and  the  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology,  to  name  but  a few. 

He  also  served  on  numerous  boards  and  committees  such  as  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  (Chairman)  for  Navajo  Housing  Authority.  He  was  employed  by 
the  BIA  at  one  time  before  entering  his  extensive  service  to  the  Navajo 
Nation.  He  also  enjoyed  farming  and  ranching. 

He  was  honored  countless  times  for  his  selfless  service  to  his  people 
and  his  community.  In  1974,  he  was  awarded  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the 
Realtor's  Association  of  N.M.;  in  1972,  he  was  honored  as  "Colonel-Aide-de 
Camp"  by  N.M.  Governor  Bruce  King.  In  1970,  he  was  also  awarded  "Colonel- 
Aide-de  Camp"  by  David  F.  Cargo,  Governor  of  N.M.  He  was  given  a 
meritorious  service  award  in  1954  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when 
he  was  employed  with  the  BIA.  Other  highlights  include  being  the  first 
Navajo  to  be  elected  to  the  Central  Consolidated  School  District  No.  22 
Board . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  May  16,  at  the  World  Harvest  Center, 
1024  N.  Butler  Ave.  in  Farmington.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Todacheene 
family  cemetery  in  Sheep  Springs.  A reception  will  follow  at  the  Sheep 
Springs  Chapter  House. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & 
Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  Street  in  Farmington. 

Willie  Teswood 

Upper  Fruitland 

Oct.  10,  1935  - May  9,  2005 

Willie  Teswood,  74,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Monday,  May  9,  2005, 
at  the  Bloomfield  Nursing  Home  in  Bloomfield.  He  was  born  Oct.  10,  1935, 
in  Fruitland. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  14,  at  Upper  Fruitland 
Pentecostal  Church  in  Upper  Fruitland.  Interment  will  follow  at  Rose 
Garden  Cemetery  in  Fruitland. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

May  14,  2005 

Laverne  Yonnie 
Fruitland 

Feb.  26,  1963  - May  13,  2005 

Laverne  Yonnie,  42,  of  Fruitland,  passed  away  Friday,  May  13,  2005,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  Laverne  was  born  Feb.  26,  1963 
Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR 
6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

May  15,  2005 

Eddie  Todacheene 
Shiprock 

April  25,  1964-May  12,  2005 

Eddie  Todacheene,  41,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 
Thursday,  May  12,  2005.  He  was  born  April  25,  1964  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

He  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock. 
(505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 


May  10,  2005 


Wayne  Tsosie 

RURAL  - Funeral  services  for  Wayne  Tsosie,  52,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  11  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Layloni  Drake 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  died  May  9 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  17,  1952  in  Manuelito  into 
the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mary  Tsosie;  daughters,  Brenda  Lee  Dohn  of 
Phoenix,  Mary  Anna  Tsosie  of  Kirtland,  Trina  Webb  of  Kearns  Canyon;  sons, 
William  Lee  of  Gallup,  Albert  Tsosie  of  Twin  Lakes,  Bruce  Lee  Tsosie  of 
Sanostee,  Dewayne  Tsosie  of  Sheep  Springs,  Donovan  Tsosie,  Dohnathan 
Tsosie,  Doshua  Tsosie  all  of  Newcomb,  Lyle  Tsosie  of  Houck;  sister, 
Elizabeth  Noble  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Edison  Tsosie,  Keto  Tsosie,  both  of 
Manuelito,  Harrison  Tsosie,  Robertson  Tsosie,  both  of  Shiprock,  Stanley 
Tsosie  of  Dones  Ranch  and  15  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Dim  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ronald  E.  Billie 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Graveside  services  for  Ronald  Billie,  35,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  11  at  the  Wheatfields  family  plot. 

Billie  died  May  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  9,  1970  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Billie  attended  Fort  Defiance  and  Window  Rock  schools.  He  participated 
in  basketball  and  football.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  building  toys  and  playing 
sports  with  his  children. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Regina  Antonio;  sons,  Laurance  Leo  Antonio, 
Leo  Michael  Antonio,  Lance  Steven  Billie;  daughter,  Lauren  Kateri  Billie; 
parents,  Steven  Billie  and  Nancy  Benally  Billie;  brothers,  Deffery  Doe, 
Homer  Doe,  Dohnnie  Miller,  Cameron  Billie;  sisters,  Lena  Doe  and  Shirley 
Doe  Becenti. 

Billie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Alice  Kidelty;  Thomas 
Billie,  Tom  Kay,  Leonard  Benally,  Melvin  Benally  Sr.,  Ronald  Harrison  and 
Dames  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mike  Billie,  Leland  Tso,  Dayson  Pete,  Dohnnie  Miller, 
Deffery  Doe,  Carl  Billie,  Aaron  Nelson  and  Merlin  Nephi. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Evelyn  Tso's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Arthur  F.  Lincoln 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Funeral  Mass  for  Arthur  Francis  Lincoln,  75,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  11  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  in 
Fort  Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Veterans  Cemetery. 

A visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  this  evening  at  7 p.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church. 

Lincoln  died  May  6 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  May  24,  1929  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Kin'Asdii'll  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Lincoln  was  in  the  82nd  Airborne  in  the  US  Army.  He  enjoyed  golfing  and 
jogging. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Myrtle  L.  Lincoln  of  Albuquerque;  two  sons; 
four  daughters;  11  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren. 

Lincoln  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother.  Tommy  Lincoln. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kee  Nataani,  Louis  Francis  Lincoln,  David  E. 

Deffords,  Bill  H.  Dielich,  Matthew  T.  Shetima  and  Francis  Lincoln. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  St.  Dominic's  Hall 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacramentat  12  noon. 

May  11,  2005 

Dominic  Chicharello  III 

TOHADIILEE  - Funeral  services  for  Dominic  Chicharello  III,  22,  will  be 


at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  12  at  the  Canoncito  Miracle  Church  of  God. 
Pastor  Derry  Dohn  will  officiate.  Private  burial  will  take  place  in 
Tohajiilee. 

Chicharello  died  May  8 in  Tohajiilee.  He  was  born  April  7,  1983  in 
Albuquerque  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Chicharello  attended  West  Mesa  High  School.  He  was  a student  at 
Southwest  Polytech  Institute.  He  was  employed  with  Doe's  Construction  Co. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Marvin  and  Rosita  Chicharello;  brothers, 
Chet  Arviso,  Ted  Arviso,  Donald  Arviso,  Marvin  Chicharello,  Dr.,  George 
Chicharello;  paternal  grandparents,  Dominic  Chicharello  I and  Mary  S. 
Chicharello;  and  maternal  grandmother,  Kathrine  Doe. 

Chicharello  III  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Pablita  Cadman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Leonard  G.  Nez 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Leonard  Gene  Nez,  51,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  at 
Cope  Memorial  on  Thursday,  May  12.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  City  of 
Gallup  cemetery. 

Nez  died  May  6 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1954  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Red  Running  Into  Water  People  Clan. 

Sister,  Arlene  H.  Tom  survives  him. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bobby  Ben,  Benson  Dohnson,  Ray  Ben,  Shelly  Bahe, 
Anslem  Plummer,  and  Felicia  Dohnson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  108  W.  Mesa  at  the 
Assembly  of  God,  Gallup. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  12,  2005 
Ted  Arviso  Sr. 

YAHTAHEY  - Funeral  services  for  Ted  Arviso,  Sr.,  55,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  May  13  at  St.  Paul  Catholic  Church,  Crownpoint.  Pastor  Milton 
Shirleson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a private  family  cemetery  in 
Becenti . 

Arviso,  Sr.  died  May  8 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  31,  1949  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People 
Clan . 

Arviso  Sr.  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  in  1968.  He  attended  Los 
Angeles  Trade  Tech  for  two  years  and  became  certified  in  mechanics.  He 
served  in  the  US  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War  entering  in  1970  and  received 
honorable  discharge  in  1972.  He  was  employed  by  Kerr  McGee  Mines  for  a 
short  time  and  worked  for  P&M  Mines  for  over  22  years.  He  enjoyed  roping, 
repairing  vehicles,  being  outdoors,  hunting,  ranching,  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Raymond  W.  Arviso;  daughter,  Dana  Rae 
Arviso  of  Seattle,  Wa.;  son,  Ted  Arviso,  Dr.  of  Window  Rock;  sisters, 

Arlene  Arviso,  Katherine  R.  Arviso  both  of  Crownpoint,  Dane  Arviso,  Mary 
Arviso  both  of  Mesa;  brothers,  Raymond  W.  Arviso,  Dr.,  Sampson  R.  Arviso 
both  of  Crownpoint,  Tim  Arviso  of  Tucson  and  David  Benally  of  Tohatchi. 

Arviso  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Dorothy  Arviso  and 
daughter,  Diane  Faye  Arviso. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Craig  Ray  Arviso,  Raymond  Arviso,  Dr.,  Sam  Arviso, 

Tim  Arviso,  Darryl  Emerson  and  Cornell  Tom  Dames. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Deiter  D.  Kenneth 

PREWITT  - Funeral  services  for  Deiter  Dan  Kenneth,  19,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  May  13  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Thoreau.  Bishop  Adams  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Community 
Cemetery  of  Thoreau. 

Kenneth  died  May  7 in  Milan.  He  was  born  Dec.  28,  1985  in  Gallup  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan. 

Kenneth  was  a silversmith.  He  enjoyed  hunting,  camping,  fishing,  playing 
guitar,  drawing  and  skateboarding. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Danny  and  Grace  Kenneth  of  Prewitt; 


sisters,  Dena  Benally,  Pamela  Kenneth  both  of  Prewitt;  grandmothers, 

Nellie  Long  Willie  of  Prewitt  and  Caroline  Kenneth  of  Casamero  Lake. 

Kenneth  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Gothlo  Paddy  Martinez 
and  John  Kenneth,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jayson  Benally,  Vincent  Chavez,  Iordan  Long,  Dim 
Largo,  Sr.,  Christopher  Kenneth  and  Michael  Calladitto. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Baca  Chapter  House,  Prewitt. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  14,  2005 
Aaron  Ron  lames 

LOW  MOUNTAIN,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Aaron  Ron  lames  will  be  today 
at  11:00  a.m.  at  the  Pinon  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  lackson  Williams 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Pinon,  Ariz. 

lames  died  on  May  11  in  Low  Mountain.  He  was  born  March  26,  1981  in  Tuba 
City,  Ariz.  He  was  born  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  and  for  the 
Mexican  People  Clan. 

lames  graduated  from  Pinon  High  School  in  2000.  He  worked  in  the 
construction  trade.  He  enjoyed  working  with  horses. 

lames  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Arnold  and  Mahalia  lames  of  Low 
Mountain;  son,  Malakai  lames  of  Low  Mountain;  daughters.  Destiny  lames  and 
Tilana  lames  of  Low  Mountain;  brothers,  Kurt  Danny  lames  and  Ryan  Curtis 
lames  of  Low  Mountain;  sister,  Charmayne  lames  of  Low  Mountain;  maternal 
grandparents.  Max  Denny  of  Whippoorwill,  Martha  loe  of  Low  Mountain; 
paternal  grandmother,  Norma  lames  of  Pinon. 

lames  was  preceeded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Hoskie  lames. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Claudell  Tachine,  Vincent  Lee,  Marcus  L.  Overturt, 
Albert  1.  Lee,  lr.,  Ricky  Burbank,  Eric  Denny. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Carl  L.  Todacheene 

SHIPROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Carl  L.  Todacheenewill  be  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  May  16  at  the  World  Harvest  Center  in  Farmington.  Burial  will  be 
at  the  Todacheene  family  cemetery  in  Sheep  Springs. 

A potluck  reception  at  the  Sheep  Springs  Chapter  House  will  follow  the 
burial . 

Todacheene  died  May  10  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  on  May  28,  1925.  He 
was  born  into  the  One  Walks  Around  Clan  and  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Todacheene  was  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Narbona  and  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Navajo  Council  for  thirteen  years.  He  helped  develop  many 
tribal  enterprises  and  institutions.  He  received  countless  awards  and 
honors  for  his  selfless  service  to  his  people  and  his  community.  He  also 
enjoyed  farming  and  ranching. 

Todacheene  is  survived  by  his  children,  Gloria  M.  Todacheene,  Ronald  W. 
Todacheene,  Carole  T.  Foster,  Lonnie  W.  Todacheene  and  Yvonne  H. 
Todacheene;  his  wife,  Gladys  Ben-Todacheene;  sisters,  Eleanor  Gleason, 
Rosie  Peshlakai  and  Louise  Jymm;  brothers,  Leonard  Todacheene,  Johnson 
Todacheene  and  Kenneth  Todacheene;  11  grandchildren  and  5 great- 
grandchildren . 

Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

May  16,  2005 

Louise  Smith 

MENTMORE  - Funeral  services  for  Louise  Smith,  53,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  May  17  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  David  Lee  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Smith  died  May  11  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  4,  1952  in  Rocky  Point, 
N.M.  into  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Tanya  S.  DuBoise  of  Tsayatoh;  father, 
Charlie  Y.  Smith  of  Tsayatoh;  brothers,  Dave  Smith  of  Ore.,  Herbert  Smith, 


limrny  W.  Smithy  both  of  Tsayatoh;  sisters,  Marie  Smith  of  Ore.  and  Sarah 
Smith  of  Tsayatoh. 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Sadie  Whitegoat  Smith. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Kee  Frank,  Dimmy  Smith,  Fredson  Tom,  Drawin 
Whitegoat,  and  Manuel  Whitegoat. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Kee  Shay 

BIG  MOUNTIAN  - Graveside  services  for  Kee  Shay,  94,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  May  17  on  the  Shay's  family  land. 

Shay  died  May  11  in  Big  Mountian.  Fie  was  born  Feb.  4,  1911  in  Forest 
Lake  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elsie  Shay;  sons,  Edward  Benally,  Shay 
Benally;  daughter,  Marlene  Benally;  brothers,  Ashike  Bahe,  Thomas  Deel; 
sisters,  Zonnie  Kataney,  lane  Biakeddy,  Annie  Flomes,  Dorothy  Deel,  lulia 
Little  and  Betty  Etsitty. 

Shay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ashk  Ash  and  Ashikeh  Bistie; 
brother,  Paul  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Shay's  residence. 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  11,  2005 

Rita  Mae  Lee 

Funeral  services  for  Rita  Mae  Lee,  85,  of  Lower  Greasewood,  Arizona  were 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  9,  2005  at  the  Full  Gospel  Church  in 
Greasewood.  Interment  was  at  the  family  plot  in  Greasewood  Springs. 

Rita  Mae  Lee  died  March  5,  2005  in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  on  lanuary  26 
1920  in  Lower  Greasewood  to  parents  Mike  Logg  and  Mary  Begay  Logg.  She  was 
a homemaker  and  rug  weaver.  Our  mother  enjoyed  reading  her  Bible, 
traveling  and  spending  quality  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

She  is  survived  by  five  daughters,  Fannie  George  of  Tuba  City,  Euenca 
Amy  Lee  of  Oak  Springs,  Marie  Humeyumptewa  of  Winslow,  and  Irene  Lee 
Benally  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  two  sons,  Arviso  Lee  of  Lower  Greasewood  and 
Benson  Lee  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Ben  K.  Logg  of  Barstow,  Calif. 
David  Logg  of  Tuba  City,  Murphy  Logg  of  Window  Rock  and  Kee  Logg  of  Lower 
Greasewood;  sisters,  Barbara  Yazzie,  Eva  L.  Yazzie  and  Betty  Logg  all  of 
Lower  Greasewood;  her  23  grandchildren  and  19  great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Eugene  Lee;  parents,  Mike  and 
Mary  Logg;  brothers,  Dana  Logg  and  Arkie  Logg;  granddaughters,  Sheena  O' 
Shane  Lee  and  Dominique  Angel  Lee. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

May  9,  2005 

Alvin  Dickson 

Alvin  Dickson,  48,  of  Standing  Florse,  Ariz.,  died  Thursday,  May  5,  in 
Flagstaff.  Fie  was  48. 

Fie  was  born  lan.  2,  1957,  in  Winslow.  Flis  clan  was  Todachinii  born  for 
Ashii.  Flis  hobbies  were  rodeo,  roping,  automotive  and  joking.  Flis  trades 
were  silversmithing,  carpentry,  masonry,  autobody,  commercial  construction 
equipment  operator  and  welding. 

Survivors  include  his  eight  children;  Rudy  M.  Dickson  of  Fort  Defiance, 
Alvina  Dickson  of  Sawmill,  Valerie  Gishie,  Kimberly  Gishie  and  Uayson 
Dickson  all  of  Winslow,  Bryan  Dickson  and  Donny  Dickson  of  Flagstaff,  and 
Ethan  Owens  of  Texas;  brothers  Dimmy  Dickson,  Flenry  Dickson  and  Nelson 
Dickson;  sisters  Eva  Barton,  Margarita  Dickson  and  Darlene  Dickson  all  of 
Standing  Florse,  and  Lori  Leigh  of  Gallup,  N.M.;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Fie  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  biological  father  Bennie  Lewis;  Wilson 
Dickson,  the  father  who  raised  him;  mother  Dolly  Dickson;  and  sister  Neva 


Dickson . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  at  Greer's  Mortuary 
Chapel,  Winslow.  The  Rev.  Henry  Chase  will  officiate.  Interment  will 
follow  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

May  13,  2005 
Ian  Cosay 

Ian  Cosay,  59,  died  Tuesday,  May  10,  2005  in  Mesa. 

He  was  born  in  Cedar  Creek,  where  he  attended  elementary  school.  His 
remaining  education  was  at  Theodore  Roosevelt  School  in  Ft.  Apache.  In  his 
early  years,  Ian  mad  his  living  as  a heavy  equipment  operator.  In  his  free 
time  he  enjoyed  chopping  firewood,  hunting,  fishing,  and  exploring  the 
reservation.  Ian  had  a good  sense  of  humor  but  also  had  a serious  side  and 
all  people  approached  him  with  respect.  He  was  a traditional  medicine  man. 
Ian  enjoyed  his  grandchildren  greatly  and  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could 
with  them.  He  will  be  dearly  missed. 

Ian  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katherine;  sons,  Shane  (Donelle  Aday)  Cosay 
of  Hondah,  limmy  Scott  of  East  Fork;  daughters,  Carla  (Duane)  Quesada  of 
Whiteriver,  Lori  Cosay  of  Diamond  Creek;  six  grandchildren,  Ruben,  lake, 
Mickey,  Ericka,  Sean,  Kieran;  one  brother,  Debson  (Beverly)  Cosay  of 
Whiteriver;  three  sisters,  Shirley  Cosay  Clawson  of  Cedar  Creek,  Dorine 
Cosay  (Nathan)  Clendon  of  Canyon  Day,  Erma  Cosay  of  Cedar  Creek;  an  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Loretta  Cosay  Dazen. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  May  15  at  the  East  Fork 
Lutheran  Church.  A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday  May  13. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  Morning  Dove  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories,  comments  or  would  like  to  send 
private  condolences,  you  are  invited  to  visit  http://www.owensmortuary.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  White  Mountain  Independent. 

May  15,  2005 

Omero  Fire  Crow 

GRANGER,  Wash.  - Omero  Fire  Crow,  23,  formerly  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away 
Wednesday  May  11,  2005,  in  Washington. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Lame  Deer  Morning  Star 
House  of  Prayer.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Morning 
Star  House  of  Prayer.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lame  Deer  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  is  in  charge. 

May  16,  2005 
Marlene  T.  Anderson 

LAME  DEER  - Marlene  T.  Anderson,  69,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  at  the 
Deaconess  Billings  Clinic,  with  her  family  by  her  bedside,  on  Thursday, 

May  12,  2005,  after  a short  illness. 

Marlene  Theresa  Harris  was  born  on  April  24,  1936,  to  Bryan  3.  Harris 
and  Ruth  Medicine  Bird  in  Lame  Deer.  Marlene  graduated  high  school  from 
the  Busby  Boarding  School  in  Busby.  After  raising  her  family,  Marlene 
returned  to  college  and  graduated  with  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Elementary  Education  from  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings.  She  was 
employed  as  a primary  grade  teacher  at  the  Lame  Deer  School  District  until 
her  retirement. 

Marlene  was  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  raised  primarily 
in  the  Lame  Deer  area,  spending  a great  deal  of  her  childhood  living  on 
Greenleaf.  She  spent  several  years  in  California  while  married  to  her 
first  husband,  Raymond  Tallwhiteman . She  returned  to  the  Reservation  after 
her  divorce  and  helped  Alice  and  lasper  Tallwhiteman  care  for  children  at 


the  St.  Labne  Mission,  thus  helping  establish  the  Cheyenne  Home. 

On  Aug.  1,  1970,  Marlene  and  Alfred  "Doe"  Anderson  were  married  at 
Ashland,  where  they  resided  until  moving  to  Lame  Deer  in  1988.  Most 
recently,  Marlene  worked  as  a volunteer  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  IHS 
Service  Unit  and  as  a volunteer  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Elderly 
Program/Shoulderblade  Center. 

Marlene  became  a member  of  Christ  the  Rock  Church  in  Lame  Deer  after 
rededicating  her  life  to  Christ.  She  was  known  for  her  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  prayer  and  her  joy  in  serving  the  Lord. 

Marlene  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brothers.  Dale,  Gilbert, 
Chester,  Bryan  Dr.  and  Carl  Harris,  and  granddaughter  Carly  Harris. 

Marlene  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  Lame  Deer;  three  sons,  Randall 
Harris  of  Missoula,  Glenn  Tallwhiteman  of  Concord,  Calif.,  and  Bryan 
Anderson  of  Lame  Deer;  two  daughters,  Dudy  Harris  of  Lame  Deer  and  Valarie 
Nation  of  Billings.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  grandchildren,  PFC 
Angelina  Flores  U.S.  Army  and  Spec.  Anthony  Flores  U.S.  Army,  both 
stationed  in  Germany,  Dean  Ross  Harris  of  Colstrip,  Zach  Alden  of  Crow 
Agency,  Pvt.  Dohn  Knows  His  Gun  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  Dill,  Dude,  Dane  and 
Dennifer  Knows  His  Gun  of  Lame  Deer,  Rnea  Red  Bird  of  Colstrip,  Danielle 
Foote  of  Lame  Deer,  Nicolas  Tallwhiteman  of  Concord,  Calif.,  and  one 
great-grandson.  Chance  Flores.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  sister,  Venita 
(Leonard)  Brien  of  Lame  Deer  and  two  brothers,  Francis  (Ataloa)  Harris  of 
Lame  Deer  and  Kenneth  Harris  of  Colstrip  and  an  adopted  brother,  Leroy 
(Charlotte)  Runsabove  of  Lame  Deer,  as  well  as  her  many  nieces  and  nephews, 
whom  she  loved  to  tease. 

A wake  service  is  scheduled  for  Monday  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Morning  Star 
Baptist  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
at  11  a.m.  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  Social  Room  in  Lame  Deer. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Harris  family  cemetery  on  the  Birney  Divide. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Harris  family  at  www.stevensonandsons.com 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  is  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

May  11,  2005 

Lucille  Victoria  Romsa  McKay 

Lucille  Victoria  Romsa  McKay,  82,  who  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Browning 
on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  died  of  natural  causes  in  the 
Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  on  Friday,  May  6.  The  wake  was  held  at 
Lucille's  home  in  Browning.  Rosaries  were  Monday  at  the  Church  of  the 
Little  Flower.  Funeral  Mass  was  held  at  the  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church 
in  Browning  Tuesday,  with  Fr.  Ed  Kohler  officiating.  Traditional 
ceremonies  were  included,  and  burial  was  at  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  in 
Browning. 

Lucille  was  born  in  the  old  hospital  in  Blackfoot  Dan.  6,  1923,  to  Desse 
Romsa  and  Sara  Adell  Brown  Romsa.  She  is  the  oldest  of  three  children  - 
Benny  and  Marie  were  the  younger  siblings.  The  family  spent  their  early 
years  ranching  on  the  Milk  River.  Later,  Lucille  moved  with  her  family  to 
their  ranch  on  Badger  Creek  just  below  Old  Agency. 

Lucille  attended  school  in  Browning  where  she  graduated  at  the  top  of 
her  class  and  then  went  on  to  attend  the  University  of  Montana.  The  war 
interrupted  her  formal  education  after  one  year  and  she  returned  to 
Browning.  She  married  her  high  school  sweetheart,  Iliff  McKay,  Nov.  24, 
1943.  Except  for  time  spent  in  Spokane  while  Iliff  attended  the  Kinnman 
Business  School  and  a short  time  while  he  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  couple  spent  their  lives  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

Iliff  died  in  1979.  Lucille  never  remarried. 

Lucille  not  only  made  one  of  the  first  efforts  by  an  Indian  woman  to 
obtain  a college  education,  she  was  also  an  Indian  career  woman  long 
before  it  was  a popular  life  choice.  In  her  early  working  life  Lucille 


worked  as  an  assistant  clerk  for  the  Glacier  County  Clerk  and  Recorder  in 
Cut  Bank.  While  raising  her  family  of  five  children,  she  worked  as  a 
checker  at  Buttrey's  store  in  Browning  and  at  the  old  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Store.  Once  all  of  her  children  were  in  school,  she  went  to  work  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Credit  Program  at  the  Blackfeet  Agency  and  later 
went  on  to  become  the  first  Tribal  Affairs  Credit  Officer  for  the  BIA  and 
the  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Credit  Program. 

While  raising  her  family  and  working  at  her  own  job,  Lucille  and  husband 
Iliff  also  started  one  of  the  first  Indian-owned  businesses  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  the  Junction  Drive-Inn.  Started  in  the  early  1950s 
from  the  family's  tribal  claim  monies,  the  business  went  on  to  provide 
summer  employment  and  a place  to  grow  and  learn  for  many  young  people  on 
the  Reservation. 

In  2002,  Lucille  received  a Presidential  Achievement  Award  from 
President  George  W.  Bush  for  the  achievements  of  her  and  Iliff  through  the 
Junction  Drive-Inn.  That  award  was  presented  at  the  National  Indian 
Business  Leaders  Summit  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  When  asked  what  she  wanted  the 
business  leaders  at  the  conference  to  know  about  the  Drive-Inn,  she 
responded,  "Tell  them  that  we  used  to  do  it  all  by  hand,  including  peeling 
potatoes . " 

Still  the  longest  operating  Indian  owned  business  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  young  people  who  worked  there  went  on  to  become  doctors, 
lawyers,  tribal  judges,  tribal  council  members,  professional 
administrators  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  as  well  as  many,  many  professional  educators.  Lucille  and  Iliff 
always  thought  of  the  many  young  people  who  worked  for  them  at  the  Drive- 
Inn  as  their  second  family. 

Throughout  the  time  that  her  children  were  attending  schools  in  Browning, 
Lucille  was  a strong  supporter  of  school  activities  and  events.  In  the 
early  1960s,  Lucille's  station  wagon  was  often  the  unofficial  'pep  bus'  as 
the  school  did  not  send  an  official  bus.  She  traveled  across  the  state, 
often  through  blizzards,  to  make  sure  that  someone  was  there  to  support 
the  kids.  Lucille  also  helped  out  as  a Girl  Scout  leader  in  earlier  times. 

Lucille  saw  formal  education  as  an  important  step  toward  a better  life 
and  helping  Indian  people.  She  was  proud  of  her  own  children  in  that 
regard  and  her  family  was  featured  in  the  University  of  Montana  Alumni 
magazine  for  the  generations  who  had  attended  and  earned  degrees  from  the 
University.  Today,  Lucille's  five  children  who  survive  her  continue  to 
live  and  work  on  the  Reservation.  Dianne  Magee  is  an  elementary  school 
principal;  Mary  Johnson  is  the  Superintendent  of  Browning  Public  Schools; 
Tom  McKay  is  the  Administrative  Officer  for  the  Blackfeet  Housing  Program; 
Mike  McKay  is  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  Blackfeet  Care  Center 
(nursing  home);  and  Joe  McKay  is  a practicing  attorney. 

Lucille  also  has  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  children  of 
her  'Drive-Inn  family'  who  also  went  on  to  earn  college  degrees. 

Lucille  was  also  very  active  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Altar  Society  and  the  Kateri  Tekawitha  Society.  She 
traveled  to  Rome  when  Kateri  Tekawitha  was  made  a saint  by  the  church. 

Lucille  epitomized  the  values  of  Indian  women  living  in  a modern  world. 
She  gave  her  life  to  the  care  of  family,  her  community  and  her 
spirituality.  To  Lucille,  these  important  things  were  not  separate;  they 
were  woven  together  as  one. 

Lucille  enjoyed  playing  cards  and  dancing.  In  her  youth,  she  loved  the 
old  time  barn  dances  and  could  be  counted  on  to  dance  to  the  last  song. 
Later  in  life  she  took  up  the  women's  traditional  dance  and  followed  the 
powwow  circuit  with  her  sister,  Marie,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada . 

Lucille  also  loved  to  travel.  She  had  traveled  to  China,  Eastern  Europe, 
Finland,  Metagorie,  Rome,  Ireland  and  Taiwan.  She  also  made  junkets  with 
other  elderly  friends  to  Las  Vegas  and  around  the  western  United  States. 

Lucille  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  brother  Benedict 
'Benny'  Romsa,  and  her  beloved  husband,  Iliff. 

Lucille  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Marie  A.  Croff  of  Browning;  her 
children  Diane  Magee,  Mary  Johnson,  Tom  McKay,  Mike  McKay  and  Joe  McKay, 
all  of  Browning;  21  grandchildren  and  30  great-grandchildren;  along  with 


hen  many  nieces  and  nephews,  and  several  great  and  great-great  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  11,  2005 

Doseph  David  'Smokin'  Doe'  Weaselhead 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Doseph  David  "Smokin'  Doe"  Weaselhead,  25,  joined  his 
ancestors  on  May  5,  2005. 

Doe  was  born  on  April  20,  1980,  in  Spokane.  He  spent  his  early  years  in 
Wellpinit,  Wash.,  and  for  the  last  several  years  traveling  between  the 
Ronan  area  and  Wellpinit.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  living  with  his 
brother  Loren  Hernandez  in  St.  Ignatius. 

Friends  and  family  will  never  forget  his  smiling  face  and  endless  energy. 
You  never  knew  where  or  when  he'd  show  up  but  you  knew  he'd  have  a smile 
and  a hug  for  you. 

On  March  23,  2005,  Shilo  McDonald  gave  birth  to  Doseph  Arlee  Harry 
Weaselhead  IV,  Doe's  son  and  the  light  of  Doe's  life.  When  he  held  his  son 
a special  joy  lit  up  his  face.  Doe  left  us  too  soon  and  is  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Doseph  Leo  "Dusty"  (Linda)  Weaselhead  of 
Ronan;  his  mother  Deb  Andrews  of  Wellpinit;  sister  Lisa  of  Wellpinit; 
brother  Loren  Hernandez  of  St.  Ignatius;  many  cousins,  aunts,  uncles  and 
all  his  "brothers  and  sisters"  on  both  reservations,  and  a large  extended 
family. 

Mass  was  held  May  10  at  the  Longhouse  in  Wellpinit  and  burial  was  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  Cemetery  in  Wellpinit. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

May  13,  2005 

Darrell  D.  'Barney'  Marceau 

BROWNING  - Darrell  Dames  "Barney"  Marceau,  29,  of  Browning,  a 
firefighter  who  had  worked  at  IGA  and  Town  Pump  in  Browning  and  was  part 
of  the  Shuttle  Recovery  Team  in  Texas,  died  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 
The  cause  of  death  has  not  been  determined. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning, 
with  a rosary  there  at  7 this  evening.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at 
Little  Flower  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Dayle  and  Kaitlyn  Marceau  of  Browning;  his 
mother.  Fern  Marceau  of  Browning;  sisters  Amber  Fox,  Tonia  NewRobe  and 
Terri  Weasel  Tail,  all  of  Browning;  brothers  Francis  Marceau  Dr.  of  New 
Town,  N.D.,  and  Gaylord  Marceau,  Ross  Arnoux,  and  Dames  Weasel  Tail,  all 
of  Browning;  and  grandparents  Ernest  and  Anna  Lou  Marceau  of  Browning. 

Faye  Muskrat 

POPLAR  - Faye  Muskrat,  66,  of  Riverside  and  Poplar,  a former  nurse's 
aide  and  cook's  aide  who  enjoyed  crossword  puzzles,  embroidery  and 
quilting,  died  of  cancer  Tuesday  at  Faith  Lutheran  Home  in  Wolf  Point. 

Visitation  is  3 to  8 p.m.  today,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at 
Lindsey  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  Poplar.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m. 
Saturday  at  the  church,  with  burial  at  Riverside  Cemetery  in  Brockton. 
Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  adopted  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Derwin  Halvorson,  Sr. 


Derwin  Fredrick  Halvorson,  Sr.  ("Din"),  85,  of  Hot  Springs,  died  on  May 
2,  2005,  at  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula.  Din  was  born  on  Ian.  29, 
1920,  in  Poison,  the  youngest  son  of  Nora  (MacDonald)  and  Fred  Halvorson. 
Niarada,  Lonepine,  Hot  Springs  and  the  MacDonald  Ranch  were  the  places 
where  he  grew  up.  Din  graduated  from  Hot  Springs  High  School  with  the 
Class  of  '38,  the  first  class  to  attend  all  four  high  school  years 
together  in  the  new  school.  On  Dune  22,  1941,  Din  married  Gladys  Louise 
Dedrickson  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  in  Missoula.  Din  was  a member  on 
the  Nyah  Grange  and  the  Elks. 

He  was  a successful  cattle  rancher  and  a member  of  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Nation,  where  he  served  as  councilman  and 
tribal  representative  from  the  Hot  Springs  area  for  approximately  12  years 

Din  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife,  Gladys;  a brother, 
Louis;  and  a grandson,  Deremy. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children:  Derwin  F.  Halvorson,  Dr.,  lames  1. 
Halvorson  and  Kim  L.  Halvorson,  all  of  Hot  Springs,  six  grandchildren  and 
two  great-grandchildren . 

Memorial  services  and  celebration  of  his  life  was  held  on  May  14  at  the 
Lonepine  Community  Hall  in  Lonepine. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

May  13,  2005 

Gallie  Rukovishnikoff , 65 
St.  Paul  Island 

Olga  "Gallie"  Rukovishnikoff,  65,  died  May  11,  2005,  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center,  surrounded  by  her  family  and  friends. 

A visitation  and  funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Evergreen 
Memorial  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Peter  Chris  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be 
Monday  at  St.  Peter  and  Paul  Orthodox  Church  on  St.  Paul  Island. 
Pallbearers  include  Mark,  Gabe  and  Andrew  Rukovishnikoff,  Louis  Dones, 
Eddie  Ahumada,  Martin  Stepetin,  Patrick  Kozloff  3r.,  Nicolai  Kozloff  Dr. 
and  Dustin  Dones. 

Mrs.  Rukovishnikoff  was  born  Dune  24,  1939,  to  Ilidor  and  Evgenia 
"Virginia"  Kozloff  on  St.  Paul  Island.  She  married  George  Rukovishnikoff 
Dr.  on  Dune  8,  1959;  they  were  married  for  42  years. 

She  loved  to  crochet  and  do  other  arts  and  crafts.  She  enjoyed  cooking, 
barbecues,  long  walks,  nightly  drives  away  from  town,  beachcombing, 
listening  to  loud  music,  fresh  roses,  and  flowers.  Her  favorite  song  was 
"Sailing  on  a Silver  Moon." 

Mrs.  Rukovishnikoff  is  survived  by  her  daughters  and  their  spouses, 

Marfa  Rukovishnikoff,  Evgenia  "Gina"  Rukovishnikoff,  Brenda  and  Louis 
Dones,  Amy  and  Skip  Baldwin,  and  Shannon  Buterin;  brothers,  Nicolai, 
Patrick,  Ilidor  and  Alexay;  sisters,  Marie,  Edith  and  Kathy;  godchildren, 
Wanda,  Alan  and  Patrick  Dr;  grandchildren,  Dustin,  Tammy  and  spouse,  Eddie 
Tiffany  and  spouse,  Defferey,  Maxim,  Cody,  Kasi,  Chyonne,  Dacob,  Deremy, 
Derica,  Dordan,  Erica,  Robert  and  Matthew;  and  nieces  and  nephews,  Alycia, 
Eddie  Dr.,  Giovanni,  Defferey  III,  Leslie,  Dason,  Nicolai  Dr.,  Doseph  and 
Missy. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  George  Rukovishnikoff; 
daughter,  Maria;  sister,  Angelina  "Patsy"  Kochergin;  stepbrothers,  Carl 
and  Martin  Stepetin;  and  grandson,  Dyllan  Dones. 

Dake  Aloysius  Dr.,  64 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Dake  A.  Aloysius  Dr.,  64,  died  May  11,  2005,  at  home, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Visitation  with  a rosary  will  be  from  10:30  to  noon  Saturday  at  Holy 
Cross  Parish.  A funeral  Mass  will  be  at  noon,  and  a potluck  will  be  after 
the  service  at  the  church.  The  Rev.  Tom  Gallagher  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  at  11  a.m.  Sunday  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Oct.  30,  1940,  in  Paimiut  to  Dake  Sr.  and  Lena  Aloysius. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  Duly  1969. 

Mr.  Aloysius  was  a graduate  of  Copper  Valley  Catholic  School  and  Nothrop 


Institute  of  Technology  in  California,  where  he  trained  as  an  A&P  mechanic. 
He  was  employed  with  Wien  Air  Alaska  for  15  years,  Mark  Air,  Reeve 
Aleutian  and  Alaska  Airlines.  He  retired  in  2003. 

He  attended  Mass  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center's  Native  Mass  and  Holy 
Cross  Parish.  He  regularly  donated  to  the  Special  Olympics,  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  Bean's  Cafe. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  clam  digging,  crossword  puzzles  and 
watching  sports  on  TV. 

"lake's  experience  on  aircraft  was  well-known  and  appreciated  ...  pilots 
would  call  ahead  to  request  lake  to  fix  their  plane  problems.  He  always 
worked  the  night  shift.  Important  things  to  him  were  spending  time  with 
family,  friends  and  especially  his  grandchildren,  who  called  him  'Uppie.' 
lake  loved  his  old  GMC  limmy  (and  made)  daily  trips  to  the  store  and  post 
office  while  'sneaking'  his  ol ' stogie!  (He  enjoyed)  singing  in  the  choir 
at  the  ANMC  Mass." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  38  years,  Aimee;  daughters  and  sons-in-law. 
Dawn  and  Scott  Partlow  and  Kristi  and  Antonio  Alvarez;  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Scott  and  Heather  Aloysius;  grandchildren,  Ethan,  Alexandra, 
Cristian  and  Nathaniel,  all  of  Anchorage;  brothers,  Harold  "King,"  Frank, 
Moses,  lohn  and  William  Aloysius;  and  sisters,  Gus,  Buncy,  Carol,  ludy, 
Blackie,  Honey  Girl  and  Dolly. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Craig;  brothers,  Alfred,  Clarence, 
limmy,  Patrick,  SoSo  and  Alec;  and  sisters.  Cookie,  Marie  and  Lucy. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  given  to  Brother  Francis  Shelter  or 
Bean ' s Cafe . 

Arrangements  are  with  Anchorage  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory. 

May  15,  2005 

Harold  Brandon,  80 
Silver  Springs,  Md 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Harold  "Miles"  Brandon,  80,  died  May  6,  2005,  in  Silver 
Springs,  Md.,  with  his  son  and  daughter  by  his  side. 

A funeral  was  Tuesday  at  the  Native  American  Church  with  internment  at 
Spring  Grove  cemetery  in  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  born  Oct.  7,  1924,  in  Council,  to  lames  Brandon  and 
Beatrice  Berry-Brandon . 

He  joined  the  military  during  World  War  II  and  earned  the  Victory  Medal 
and  Asiatic  Pacific  Theater  Ribbon. 

He  was  an  avid  fisherman,  commercial  fisherman  and  a net  hanger  for 
Peter  Pan  Corp.  in  Dillingham. 

In  recent  years,  he  spent  summers  in  Dillingham  and  winters  Outside. 

In  1998,  he  was  honored  as  an  elder  and  presented  with  a plaque  for 
dedication  by  Chogguing  Ltd.  He  served  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  a police  officer.  He  also  was  tribal  operations  officer  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Anchorage.  He  had  worked  for  a time  for  Boeing  in 
Seattle. 

His  family  wrote:  "Miles  was  an  accomplished  tenor  opera  singer  and  a 
member  of  the  choir  for  the  North  Chevy  Chase  Christian  Church.  The 
highlight  of  his  career  was  to  sing  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  Pope  lohn  Paul 
II  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  1987.  Miles  was  amongst  his  fellow  veterans 
recognized  on  Memorial  Day  2004  at  the  World  War  II  Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

"Miles  loved  his  home,  the  state  of  Alaska.  He  worked  hard  and  fought  to 
establish  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  and  worked  for  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives.  He  enjoyed  bingo,  crossword  puzzles,  cooking  and 
spending  time  with  his  grandchildren  and  watching  baseball.  He  was  a big 
fan  of  the  Seattle  Mariners." 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Franklin  Brandon  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
luanita  "Missy"  Tracy  of  Silver  Springs,  Md.;  grandchildren.  Crystal 
Willis,  Salina,  lessie,  Frankie  and  Casey  Brandon,  and  lamie  and  William 
Tracy;  great-grandson,  Maximillian  Marinelli;  and  brothers,  lames,  Arthur, 
Edward  and  Kenneth  of  Alaska;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Rosanna;  brother,  lohn;  and  sister, 
Betty. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

May  13,  2005 
Arthur  H.  Soosuk 

A burial  service  for  Arthur  H.  Soosuk  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  18,  at  the  Alaska  Native  section  of  Birch  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Soosuk  passed  away  on  Ian.  7,  2005.  Family  and  friends  are  welcome 
to  attend.  Flowers  would  be  appreciated. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

May  12,  2005 
lames  Kitka  Ir. 

luneau  resident  lames  Kitka  lr.,  70,  died  May  6,  2005,  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

He  was  born  to  lames  Kitka  Sr.  and  Ellen  Harris  on  Dec.  23,  1934,  in 
Sitka . 

He  worked  as  first  mate  on  the  floating  cannery  every  fishing  season  for 
Ocean  Beauty.  He  also  worked  for  Boeing  and  served  his  country  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1955  to  1957. 

He  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Eagles  Fraternal  order  in  Seattle,  and 
was  a shareholder  of  Sealaska  Corp. 

He  enjoyed  walking  throughout  the  city  of  luneau,  spending  hours  reading 
at  the  library  and  listening  to  music  on  his  cd  player.  His  family  said  he 
"was  a very  humble  man  and  very  well-respected,  lames  loved  to  read  the 
Bible  daily." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  father;  his  brothers,  lohnny 
Kitka  and  Willis  Kitka;  his  sisters  Annie  Kitka-Friberg  and  Cecelia  Kitka- 
Charles;  his  nephew  Willie  Watson;  and  his  half  brothers,  Fred  Harris, 
Marley  Harris  and  Marvel  Harris. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Katherine  White  of  luneau;  his  nephews, 
lohn  Watson  lr.  and  Albert  Watson  Sr.  of  luneau;  his  nieces,  Darlene 
Smallwood  of  Anchorage,  Mary  lohn  and  her  husband  Charles,  lanet  Dick  and 
her  husband  Gilbert,  and  Cecelia  limenez  all  of  luneau;  his  half  sisters 
Helen  lames,  Angie  Harris,  and  Mynita  Gonzales  of  luneau;  and  his  half 
brothers  Stanley  Harris  and  Casey  Harris  of  luneau. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  6 p.m..  May  13,  at  ANB  Hall.  A graveside 
service  will  be  at  11  a.m..  May  16,  at  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Watson  Sr.,  Gilbert  Dick,  Eli  Harris,  Ed 
Kuntz  lr.,  Donnie  Chapman  and  Alex  Coronell.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be 
Herman  Kitka,  Harold  Kitka,  Mary  Brown,  Paul  Rudolph,  Charles  lohn,  Ethel 
Willis,  Liz  Walters,  lohn  Walters,  Irene  Van  Horn  and  Amelia  Osborne- 
Horsford . 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  his  niece,  lanet  Dick,  P.0.  Box  21822, 
99802,  or  by  calling  586-4085. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

May  13,  2005 
Lula  Wilma  Maracle 

MARACLE  Lula  Wilma  - Peacefully  at  The  House  of  lohn  on  Wednesday,  May 
11,  2005,  Lula  Wilma  Maracle  age  91  years; 

wife  of  the  late  Stanley  E.  Maracle;  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  and 
Sara  (Hill)  Thomas;  loving  mother  of  Linda  K.  Maracle,  of  Manchester,  New 
York  and  like  a mother  to  Sarah  Ann  Maracle  of  Six  Nations  and  Yvonne  L. 
O'Connor  of  Farmington,  New  York;  loving  grandmother  of  Kenny  Martin, 

Carol  Goodleaf,  Debbie  Akana  and  Vicki  Martin;  dear  great-grandmother  of 
ten  grandchildren;  sister  of  Lorraine  Dillahay  of  Tennessee  and  the  late 
Orma  Maracle,  Hilda  Thomas,  Lillian  Bradley  and  lemima  Thomas. 

Lula  will  be  missed  by  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 


Resting  at  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL,  60  Main  Street,  Hagersville,  Ontario  on 
Saturday  after  6 p.  m.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on 
Monday  May  16,  2005  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  Stump  Hall  Cemetery.  Evening 
Prayers  Sunday  at  7 p.m.  In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  may  be  made  to  House 
of  Dohn  Hospice  Home,  14  Spring  Street,  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  14432. 

May  16,  2005 

Henry  Dennis  Maracle 

MARACLE  Harry  Dennis  - At  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Hamilton  on  Friday, 
May  13,  2005  at  the  age  of  61  years; 

beloved  husband  of  Lois  Martin  - Maracle;  stepfather  to  Lisa  and  Dan, 
Lance  and  Carm,  and  Susan  and  Frank;  grandpa  to  Alex,  and  Katrina;  son  of 
the  late  Marion  Davey;  brother  of  Syd,  and  LaMont. 

The  family  honoured  his  life  with  visitation  at  his  home  988  Chiefswood 
Road,  Six  Nations.  Funeral  Service  and  burial  will  be  held  at  the  Lower 
Cayuga  Longhouse,  Six  Nations  on  Monday  May  16,  2005  at  11  a.  m. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

May  13,  2005 
Lorna  Mae  Blood 

LORNA  MAE  BLOOD  passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on  May 
8th,  2005  at  the  age  of  42  years. 

Lorna  was  born  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  May  22,  1961  to  Charlie  and 
Catherine  Blood. 

She  is  survived  by  her  three  sets  of  twins;  Pearson  Gerais  and  Laura 
Addy,  Theo  and  David  and  Ben  and  companion  Colin  Dames,  her  brothers; 

Andrew  (Holy),  Dohnny  (Bonita),  and  Sandy,  her  sisters;  Delores,  Shirley 
(Wilfred),  and  Sally  (Marion),  Matriarch  Annie  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Aunt  Rita 
Spear  Chief,  and  Uncles  Earl  Watson,  Moses  Spear  Chief  (Tammy),  and  Leroy 
Hunt  (Regena)  and  numerous  relatives  from  the  Blood  and  Blackfeet  Nations. 

Lorna  attended  the  Cardston  Elementary  School  until  grade  8 and  then 
left  the  school  to  look  for  employment  and  eventually  settling  down  to 
marriage  where  she  was  blessed  with  three  sets  of  twins.  Lorna  was  a very 
caring  person  who  laughed  loudly  at  a joke  and  had  compassion  and  love  for 
her  family  and  community  members,  she  didn't  have  any  selfishness  and  was 
always  thinking  of  others.  She  enjoyed  sining,  traveling,  the  outdoors 
and  poetry. 

Lorna  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Charlie  (1985)  and  Katherine  (2002), 
her  brother  Charles  (1960),  and  her  sisters  Sharon  (1996)  and  Emily  (2003). 

Also  her  paternal  grandparents  Charlie  and  Mary  Blood  and  her  maternal 
grandparents  Herbert  and  Martha  Bull  Calf,  great  Aunt  Alice  Willows,  and 
Aunts  Maude  Calling  Last  and  Marina  Hunt. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Thursday,  May  12th,  2005  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  in  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Friday,  May  13th,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the  St. 
Catherine's  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home  assisting  the  family.  Phone  653-3844. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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May  28,  2005 

Abenaki  kikas/field  maker  moon 
Mvskogee  kee-hvsee/mulberry  moon 
Potawatomi  te ' minkeses/strawberry  moon 
Cherokee  ansgvti/planting  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Sovereign  News,  NDNAIM,  Frostys  Amerindian 

and  Tribal  Law  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  whole  society  does  not  realize  the  sacrifices  our  warriors  have 
made  to  the  freedom  of  our  country.  We  have  warriors  serving  today. 
Even  though  Lori  Piestewa  [the  Hopi  soldier  slain  in  Iraq]  was  from 
New  Mexico,  we  all  feel  for  her  because  she  was  a part  of  our  family. 
_ Wayne  Thompson,  Oneida  ...Haskell  University  War  Mothers  Dedication 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  i 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

| languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  i 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

| let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

j its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Last  issue's  editorial  focused  on  Native  American  Veterans.  The 
editorial  in  this  issue  by  lanet  takes  a hard  look  at  efforts  to 
undermine  progress  of  Native  Nations  and  return  us  to  the  final  answer 
to  the  "Indian  Question"  - obscurity  and  footnotes  in  history  books. 

However,  take  a moment  to  read  the  two  lead  stories  concerning  the 
War  Mothers  dedication  at  Haskell  University.  As  a veteran,  I can 
promise  the  strength  and  beauty  of  these  ladies  means  more  to  me  than 
words  can  ever  express. 


A Modest  Proposal  --  Indigenous  Nations  and  the  United  States 

Indigenous  nations  in  North,  Central  and  South  American  continents  have 
been  unfavorably  impacted  by  immigrant  settlers  for  over  500  years. 
Historical  impacts  have  included  loss  of  land,  livelihood,  language  and 
loss  of  life,  as  well  as  diminishment  of  culture  and  spiritual  practices. 

The  US  bureaucracy  responsible  for  carrying  out  treaty-dictated 
responsibilities  with  Native  nations  has  negatively  impacted  tribes  in 
varying  degrees.  Some  have  literally  ceased  to  exist  under  the  BIA's 
management.  Current  impacts  include  the  probable  fraudulent  embezzlement 
of  payments  for  indigenous  resources,  and  astonishingly  inept  management 
of  tribal  resources  and  facilities. 

Need  examples?  Try  repeated  shutdowns  of  the  BIA  Web  sites 
administering  tribal  funds  because  they  are  so  easily  hacked.  Why  would 
BIA-granted  leases  for  pipeline  access  across  Navajo  property  be  paid  at 
roughly  a quarter  that  of  adjacent  non-Indian-owned  land?  Why  are 
radiation-sick  Navajos  dying  years  after  court-ordered  restitution  without 
the  first  payment?  How  about  the  BIA  management  of  tribal  jails?  How 
about  IHS  hospitals  providing  even  worse  care  for  Indians  than  the 
admittedly  inadequate  care  provided  federal  prison  inmates? 

Most  recently,  after  fire  gutted  a Crow  Creek  residential  school 
dormitory,  we  have  been  told  that  the  BIA  had  earlier  insisted  the  tribe 
cancel  insurance  on  the  property,  assuring  them  the  BIA  would  take  care  of 
it.  Well,  they  didn't.  After  assuring  the  tribe  and  the  state  that  the 
BIA  would  help  fund  rebuilding  the  dorm,  now  they  say  Congress  and  the  OMB 
must  first  authorize  the  expense.  The  education  and  even  the  existence  of 
homes  for  some  Crow  Creek  children  depends  on  that  dorm.  And  it  may  not 
be  funded.  And  brings  up  another  question  --  what  reduced  the  tightly 
knit  family  structure  of  Lakota  people  to  the  point  that  its  children 
depend  on  a school  for  shelter,  food  and  protection?  Could  it  be  the 
influence  of  a bureaucracy  determined  to  undermine  their  way  of  life? 

Recently  bureaucracies  and  courts  in  the  US  have  established  the  right 
of  communities  and  states  to  lobby  against  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of 
tribal  nations  based  on  considerations  such  as  the  likelyhood  that  the 
nation  might  "disturb"  non-indigenous  areas  with  enterprises  such  as 
gaming,  or  the  reduction  of  tax  income  to  the  state  or  community. 

If  the  likelihood  that  the  neighbors  may  be  bothered  has  become  the 
deciding  factor  in  acknowledging  a community's  legitimacy,  the  same 
standard  should  apply  both  ways.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  US 
mismanagent,  thee  cities  of  the  US  are  infested  by  crime,  drug  use,  and 


estabishments  supporting  alcohol  abuse,  not  to  mention  toxic  wastes  in  air 
and  water. 

To  be  fair,  we  propose  tribal  governments  should  be  granted  full 
responsibility  as  national  sovereignties  to  handle  their  own  affairs.  They 
can  hardly  do  worse  than  the  US  has  done  in  managing  their  affairs.  And 
maybe  the  states  and  cities  deserve  a taste  of  their  own  medicine  when  it 
comes  to  punishing  their  neighbors  for  possibly  providing  a decent  living 
for  their  citizens.  Should  cities'  incorporations  be  dissolved  if  they  are 
found  to  negatively  impact  neighboring  communities  as  they  wish  to 
dissolve  tribes? 

Cities  might  claim  that  they  have  existed  for  decades  --  some  even  for 
centuries,  and  that  denial  of  recognition  would  result  in  a disastrous 
economic  collapse.  Perhaps  that's  so,  but  then,  the  cities  and  states 
appear  to  be  quite  anxious  to  assure  the  economic  collapse  of  tribal 
nations.  If  the  likelihood  of  economic  collapse  is  not  a problem  when 
applied  to  indigenous  peoples,  why  should  it  be  a concern  when  applied  to 
cities  and  states? 


Tribes  could  legitimately  respond  that  these  states  and  cities 
deliberately  set  about  to  assure  the  economic  and  social  collapse  of 
thriving  communities  established  for  millenia  in  the  US  --  long  before 
your  people  even  knew  such  a land  existed.  The  nation  you  birthed  on  the 
bones  of  ours  even  emulated  some  of  our  own  governmental  principles. 


Genocidal  policies  established  by  or  at  the  urging  of  these  cities  and 
states  have  resulted  in  a weakening  and  near-extinction  of  indigenous 
nations,  and  yet  they  have  had  the  nerve  to  use  genocidal  successes  to 
apply  to  the  courts  and  lawmakers  to  certify  that  the  job  has  been  done  -- 
these  are  "people"  no  more.  If  cities  and  states  can  legally  do  such  a 
thing  regardless  of  the  pain  inflicted  on  others  --  why  shouldn't  the 
tribes?" 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

Scores  attend  War  Mother  Dedication-  Historic  Landmark:  China  Lake 


- Transcript  of  War  Mother  Speech 

- Motorcycle  rally 
honoring  Vets,  MIAs,  POWs 

- Losing  (or  stealing) 

Native  American  Trust 

- Wampanoags  seek  High  Court  Delay 

- Tribe's  Foes,  Supporters 
battle  over  BIA  Reversal 

- Pieces  still  being  put  back 
together  for  Red  Lake 

- Indians  gather  to 

heal  and  prepare  for  action 

- McKOSATO:  Greed  behind 
ouster  of  Tribal  Members 

- Tribal  Leaders 
boycotting  Ski  Resort 


- Crow  Tribe  signs  lease 
with  Oil  Exploration  Firm 

- Opportunities  Inc.  seeks 
Blackfeet  Board  Member 

- Back  to  Native  American  Roots 

- YELLOW  BIRD:  A Name's  false  Lessons 
about  Culture 

- FRANCHER:  Unearthing  of  Tse-whit-zen 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Aging  brings  new  Hoys,  Insights... 

- PEMBERTON,  WALKER: 

The  Whitest  Indian  speaks 

- Fears  of  HIV-AIDS 

among  Canadian  Aboriginals 

- Algonquins  challenge  validity 
of  Logging  Permits 


- Picunis  Pueblo 
halts  Mining  Lawsuit 

- Money  for  Crow  Creek  Dorm 
may  be  delayed 

- BIA  reopens  Western  Shoshone 
Distribution  Process 

- Tribe's  bid  to  block 
Yucca  Nuclear  Dump  rejected 

- Arizona  Tribe  settles 
Trust  Mismanagement  Case 

- Volesky  wants  to  lead  BIA 

- Standing  up  to  the  Governors 

- Reed:  Indians  gave  Money 

- Teacher  helps  Students  learn, 
preserve  Navajo 


- NUNGAK:  Two  times  the  Tragedy 
that  Taxes  are 

- Inquiry  into  Native  man's  death 
resumes  in  Ontario 

- Ipperwash  Probe  hears  of 
Government ' s role 

- Group: 

Tribe  faces  Annihilation  in  Brazil 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  English  only  Failure 
--  HELP  needed  in  West  Virginia 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire:  I Can  Hear  It  Still 

- Dohn  Berry  Poem:  I Will  Not  Fall 


RE:  Scores  attend  War  Mother  Dedication 


Date:  Tue,  18  May  2005  08:41:38  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WAR  MOTHER  DEDICATION" 

http: //nativetimes . com/index. asp Pact ion=displayart icle&article_id =6475 

Scores  attend  War  Mother  dedication 
"At  times  there  wasn't  a dry  eye." 

Sam  Lewin 
May  17,  2005 

Organizers  estimate  that  over  100  people  turned  out  at  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  to  attend  a War  Mother's  Memorial 
Dedication  Ceremony. 

"It  was  absolutely  beautiful,"  Haskell  Facility  Management  Specialist 
Debra  Thompson  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "It  was  very  moving-lots  of 
pomp  and  circumstance-along  with  heartfelt  speeches  honoring  our  war 
mothers.  I think  the  mothers  that  were  there  were  very  pleased.  At  times 
there  wasn't  a dry  eye." 

The  May  13  dedication  saw  a 6-foot,  250-pound  bronze  sculpture  created 
by  Native  artist  Barry  Coffin  placed  near  the  Haskell  Cultural  Center  and 
Museum.  The  name  of  the  sculpture  is,  simply:  "War  Mother." 

"It  is  very  fitting  for  what  we  are  doing,"  said  Wayne  Thompson,  a 
member  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Haskell  Veterans  Club. 
"All  the  color  guards  from  the  area  came  together." 

Local  veterans  groups  along  with  American  Indian  veteran  groups  from 
throughout  the  Midwest  also  attended  the  dedication. 

The  veterans  club  has  been  working  to  accumulate  all  the  money  needed  to 
pay  for  the  project.  So  far,  half  of  the  $30,000  the  sculpture  costs  has 
been  raised. 

The  veterans  and  their  supporters  are  out  in  force  trying  to  fill  in  the 
gaps,  said  Debra  Thompson,  a member  of  the  New  Mexico-based  Isleta  Pueblo. 

"We  do  have  activities-we  work  concessions  at  football  and  basketball 
games  for  the  University  of  Kansas,"  she  said.  "We  have  also  made  glass 
etchings  in  our  spare  time  and  we  sold  them  to  make  money." 

Wayne  Thompson  says  that  the  memorial  is  needed  so  that  all  Americans 
will  understand  the  contributions  Natives  have  given  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

"The  whole  society  does  not  realize  the  sacrifices  our  warriors  have 
made  to  the  freedom  of  our  country.  We  have  warriors  serving  today.  Even 
though  Lori  Piestewa  [the  Hopi  soldier  slain  in  Iraq]  was  from  New  Mexico, 
we  all  feel  for  her  because  she  was  a part  of  our  family,"  he  said. 

Anyone  interested  in  donating  to  the  memorial  and  the  veterans  club  is 
asked  to  send  to: 

Haskell  Veterans  Club 

Haskell  Indian  Nations  University 


155  Indian  Ave.  #5004 

Lawrence  KS  66046 
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Transcript  of  War  Mother  speech 
Delivered  at  Haskell  dedication 
LAWRENCE  KS 
May  17,  2005 

The  following  speech  was  written  by  Haskell  faculty  member  Lorene 
Williams  and  read  by  Debra  Thompson  during  the  Veterans  Clubs  dedication 
of  a War  Mother  memorial: 

Many  are  courageous  during  time  of  war;  many  suffer  great  losses.  The 
mothers  who  send  their  children  off  to  fight  for  freedom  are  seldom 
recognized  for  their  sacrifices.  Their  pride,  their  hopes,  their  prayers, 
their  tears  are  too  often  taken  for  granted,  too  often  not  acknowledged. 

Yet,  a mother's  agony  is  as  old  as  war  itself. 

The  Haskell  Veteran's  Club,  whose  members  are  part  of  the  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University  community,  honors  these  courageous  women.  Through  on- 
going, fund-raising  efforts,  the  Haskell  Veterans  Club  presents  this  War 
Mother  Memorial  to  the  Haskell  and  Lawrence  communities.  The  six  foot,  250 
pound,  bronze  statue  of  a War  Mother  in  prayer  was  replicated  from  artist 
Barry  Coffin's  original  clay  sculpture  now  on  display  inside  the  Haskell 
Cultural  Center  and  Museum. 

This  memorial  not  only  honors  those  mothers  who  may  have  lost  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  all  mothers  of  those  who  serve  or  have 
served  in  any  branch  of  our  nation's  armed  services. 

A wall,  which  will  be  constructed  as  the  back-drop  for  the  statue,  will 
be  in-laid  with  tiled  replications  of  the  official  flags  denoting  the  five 
branches  of  the  military:  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corp,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "Any  nation  that  does  not  honor  its 
heroes  will  not  long  endure." 

The  Veterans  Club  honors  its  heroes,  those  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  and  those  who  have  waited  for  them  to  return  home.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  nearly  190,000  Native  American  military  veterans.  It  is 
well  recognized  that,  historically.  Native  Americans  have  the  highest 
record  of  service  per  capita  when  compared  to  other  cultural  groups.  The 
reasons  behind  this  disproportionate  contribution  are  deeply  rooted  in 
traditional  American  Indian  culture...  distinctive  cultural  values  that 
drive  our  people  to  serve  their  country. 

American  Indian  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  have  fought 
heroically  in  all  of  this  century's  and  the  past  century's  wars  and  armed 
conflicts . 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  12,000  American  Indians  served  in  the 
United  States  military  in  World  War  I.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
brought  our  warriors  back  to  the  battlefield  in  defense  of  their  homeland. 
More  than  44,000  American  Indians,  out  of  a total  Native  American 
population  of  less  than  350,000,  served  with  distinction  between  1941  and 
1945  in  both  European  and  the  Pacific  regions.  Battle-experienced  American 
Indian  troops  from  World  War  II  were  joined  by  newly  recruited  Native 
Americans  to  fight  communist  aggression  during  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
Native  American's  strong  sense  of  patriotism  and  courage  emerged  once 
again  during  the  Vietnam  era,  where  some  42,000  Native  Americans  --  more 
than  90  percent  of  them  volunteers  --  fought  in  Vietnam.  Native  American 
contributions  to  the  U.S.  military  efforts  continued  in  the  1980s,  1990s, 


and  into  the  21st  century,  as  our  young  men  and  women  saw  duty  in  Grenada, 
Panama,  Somalia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Iran,  and  Iraq. 

The  Haskell  Veterans  Club  honors  these  momentous  contributions  through 
living  works  and  lasting  memorials  so  the  youth  of  today  can  understand 
and  appreciate  the  sacrifices  their  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sisters  have  made  to  make  this  world  a safer  place. 

Last  Sunday  was  Mother's  Day  and  tribute  and  praise  to  mothers  were 
plentiful . 

One  tribute  in  particular  seems  fitting. 

- Somebody  thinks  a child  comes  with  directions  and  a guarantee. 

- Somebody  said  "good"  mothers  never  raise  their  voices. 

- That  Somebody  never  came  out  the  back  door  just  in  time  to  see  her 
child  hit  a baseball  through  the  neighbor's  kitchen  window. 

- Somebody  said  you  don't  need  an  education  to  be  a mother. 

- Somebody  never  helped  a fourth  grader  with  her  math. 

- Somebody  said  you  couldn't  love  the  fifth  child  as  much  as  you  love 
the  first. 

- That  Somebody  doesn't  have  five  children. 

- Somebody  said  a mother  could  find  all  the  answers  to  her  child-rearing 
questions  in  a book. 

- Obviously  that  Somebody  never  had  a child  stuff  beans  up  his  nose  or  in 
his  ears. 

- Somebody  said  the  hardest  part  of  being  a mother  is  labor  and  delivery. 

- Somebody  never  watched  her  "baby"  get  on  the  bus  for  the  first  day  of 
kindergarten-or  board  a plane  that  was  headed  for  military  boot  camp. 

The  War  Mother,  memorialized  in  bronze  by  our  Veterans  Club,  extends  her 
hands  in  prayer  for  all  these  "babies"  who  head  to  boot  camp  and  come  home 
warriors . 
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Motorcycle  rally  to  travers  The  Four  Corners 
By  Karen  Iwamoto/The  Daily  Times 
May  19,  2005 

Operation  Carry  the  Flame  - a cross-country  motorcycle  rally  to  honor 
military  veterans,  soldiers  missing  in  action,  and  prisoners  of  war  - will 
pass  through  Farmington  Friday  on  its  way  to  Dulce. 

The  public  is  welcome  to  come  out  in  show  of  support  between  10  a.m.  and 
10:30  a.m.  Friday  on  Highway  64  in  Kirtland. 

"It's  very  important  for  people  to  be  involved  in  this  cause,"  said  Etta 
Arviso,  vice  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Chapter  of  Blue  Star  Mothers. 
"A  lot  of  lives  have  been  taken  and  our  men  and  women  made  a lot  of 
sacrifices . 

"Also,  when  you  honor  the  veterans,  it's  a healing  experience  for  the 
family.  So  it's  important  to  get  the  families  involved." 

The  rally  will  continue  east  from  Kirtland  to  Dulce,  where  Arviso  will 
assist  the  family  of  a fallen  soldier  in  a torch-lighting  ceremony. 

U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall  will  attend  the  torch-lighting  ceremony.  Leo 
Chischilly,  director  of  Navajo  Veterans  Affairs;  Charlotte  Atso,  veterans 
service  officer  in  Farmington;  Edward  Smiley,  executive  director  of  the 
Farmington  inter-tribal  Indian  organization;  John  H.  McWaters,  deputy 
secretary  of  the  state  Department  of  Veteran  Services;  and  Dicarilla 
Apache  Nation  royalties  will  also  be  there. 

In  addition  to  bringing  signs  of  support  and  cheering  riders  on,  Arviso 


said  members  of  the  public  are  welcome  to  join  the  journey  if  they  feel  so 
inclined . 

After  the  stop  in  Dulce,  the  group  will  continue  on  to  Angel  Fire  and 
then  Amarillo,  Texas  and  El  Reno,  Okla. 

The  ride  began  Tuesday  in  Modesto,  Calif.,  and  will  culminate  Memorial 
Day  with  a candlelight  vigil  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Mall  in  Washington, 

D.C. 

Riders  will  then  present  a petition  to  President  George  W.  Bush,  asking 
that  he  take  stronger  action  to  protect  U.S.  prisoners  of  wars  in  foreign 
countries . 

On  the  Web:  www.carrytheflame.org. 

****this  information  can  be  boxed**** 

Operation  Carry  the  Flame  schedule  for  Friday: 

8:30  a.m.:  Sheepsprings,  Flwy  491 

9:45  a.m. : Shiprock 

10  a.m.:  Stop  for  gas  at  Giant  service  station,  4151  Flighway  64  in  Kirtland 

10:30  a.m.:  Take  truck  route  turn  on  West  Murray  Drive  for  three  miles  then  re-enter  Flighway  64 
Bloomfield . 

12  p.m.:  Lunch  at  Dulce  sponsored  by  the  licarilla  Apache  Nation.  Torch-lighting  ceremony. 

2:30  p.m.:  Depart  Dulce  for  Angel  Fire 

kiwamoto(3daily-times . com 
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Losing  (or  stealing)  Native  American  trust 

By  Emily  Alpert 

May  19,  2005  in  Viewpoints 

For  over  a century,  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust  has  snatched 
American  Indians'  rightful  profits  by  pinching  funds  from  destitute  Native 
nations.  An  eight-year  lawsuit.  Cobell  v.  Norton,  aims  to  make  the 
government  pay  what  they  rightfully  owe,  but,  surprise,  surprise,  the  feds 
can't  even  account  for  the  missing  funds,  and  are  dragging  their  feet  all 
the  way  to  the  bank.  It's  time  the  government  dealt  honestly  with  American 
Indian  nations  - if  only  to  try  something  new. 

In  the  1880s,  the  IIM  trust  was  established  to  collect  funds  owed  to 
Native  peoples  for  the  use  of  their  lands,  initiated  by  the  Dawes  Act.  The 
act  broke  up  tribal  territory  into  individually  owned  80-to-160-acre 
parcels  at  the  behest  of  land-hungry  settlers,  and  for  the  purposes  of  so- 
called  "detribalization . " To  "civilize"  them  via  private  property, 
individual  American  Indians  were  given  "beneficial  ownership"  of  the  plots 
that,  as  a sovereign  nation,  were  rightfully  theirs;  meanwhile,  as  the 
parcels'  "trustee,"  the  government  was  supposed  to  manage  and  distribute 
revenues  collected  from  the  lands  back  to  the  Indians  who  owned  them. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  system  benefited  only  the  feds.  As  profits  from 
mining,  forestry,  and  gas  extraction  continue  to  pour  into  IIM,  American 
Indians  have  seen  little  of  the  cash.  Under  the  Bush  administration,  for 
instance,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  approved  lowball  deals  for  oil 
pipelines  on  Native  property  in  New  Mexico  - American  Indian  recipients  got 
$25  to  $40  per  rod  (a  unit  for  measuring  pipeline)  while  private 
landowners  received  anywhere  from  $140  to  $575  per  rod.  Mishandling  of 
Indian  trust  funds,  however,  remains  a bipartisan  effort:  Bill  Clinton's 
Interior  Secretary,  Bruce  Babbitt,  was  the  first  defendant  in  the  Cobell 


litigation,  and  was  held  in  contempt  of  court  for  stonewalling  on  court- 
ordered  records. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  historically  mismanaged  federal 
program  than  the  IIM  trust,"  reads  Cobell  v.  Babbitt,  a recent  court 
decision  on  the  subject.  The  government  isn't  even  sure  how  many  accounts 
exist,  let  alone  the  amount  of  cash  due  to  each.  What's  more,  the 
situation  appears  worse  than  a case  of  simple  bureaucratic  incompetence. 

In  May  1999,  the  U.S.  Treasury  confessed  to  destroying  162  boxes  of 
relevant  documents  on  the  case,  for  which  they  were  chastised  by  a court- 
appointed  Special  Master  the  following  December.  The  Treasury  Department 
clearly  took  this  admonishment  to  heart  when  they  destroyed  a second  crop 
of  documents  less  than  a year  later. 

Until  Cobell  v.  Norton  is  resolved,  Indians  won't  see  a penny  of  the 
money  owed  them  and  their  nations  - a figure  estimated  to  be  in  the  billions 
And  it  looks  like  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight  for  the  suit's  500,000 
plaintiffs.  The  government  has  yet  to  even  account  for  the  stolen  funds, 
never  mind  compensating  the  plaintiffs.  The  trust  funds  are  much  needed  in 
Native  communities,  where  poverty  rates  hover  around  25  percent. 

In  1994,  Oklahoma  Congressman  Mike  Synar  remarked,  "If  this  was  done  in 
the  Social  Security  system,  my  colleagues,  we  would  have  had  a war."  The 
official  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  then,  is  war  on  American 
Indian  communities.  In  other  words:  business  as  usual. 
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Wampanoags  Seek  High  Court  Delay 

Attorneys  for  Tribe  Request  and  Receive  More  Time  From  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  Decide  Whether  to  Appeal  Case 
By  CHRIS  BURRELL 
May  20,  2005 

Leaders  of  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  (Aquinnah)  now  have  until 
Duly  2 to  decide  whether  they  will  try  to  convince  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  hear  their  appeal  of  the  much-watched  case  over  tribal 
sovereignty. 

Attorneys  for  the  tribe  last  month  requested  a 60-day  extension  of  the 
May  2 deadline  for  filing  a request  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Tribal  chairman  Donald  Widdiss,  elected  last  fall  after  defeating 
longtime  chairman  Beverly  Wright,  said  yesterday  that  the  Wampanoag  tribal 
council  is  still  considering  whether  to  appeal  last  winter's  ruling  by  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Dudicial  Court  which  declared  the  tribe  must  abide 
by  state  and  local  zoning  regulations. 

"The  intent  of  the  extension  is  for  us  to  evaluate  our  opportunities,  to 
draft  an  appeal  and  see  whether  it's  going  to  put  us  in  a better  position," 
said  Mr.  Widdiss.  "It's  all  conjecture  once  you  go  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  possibility  of  being  heard,  the  possibility  of  you  prevailing." 

Mr.  Widdiss  said  the  tribe  has  more  than  one  attorney  working  on  the 
next  step.  "We'll  consolidate  opinions,"  he  said. 

While  the  case  has  humble  origins,  the  legal  implications  have  always 
been  viewed  as  far-reaching.  The  dispute  began  in  March  2001  when  the 
tribe  built  a small  shed  and  platform  on  tribal  land  without  obtaining  a 
building  permit  from  the  town.  The  construction  took  place  on  the  Cook 
Lands  along  Menemsha  Pond,  land  transferred  to  the  Wampanoags  under  the 
terms  of  a settlement  agreement  reached  in  1983. 

The  tribe,  the  only  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  in  the 
commonwealth,  argued  that  because  of  its  sovereign  status,  they  were  not 


subject  to  town  zoning  bylaws  and  were  immune  from  any  lawsuits. 

In  the  legal  battle  that  ensued,  there  have  been  victories  and  setbacks 
for  both  sides.  The  town  of  Aquinnah  was  the  original  plaintiff,  filing  a 
lawsuit  in  Dukes  County  Superior  Court,  seeking  enforcement  of  town  bylaws 
over  the  Wampanoags  on  tribal  lands. 

In  that  round,  the  superior  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  tribe,  declaring 
that  the  tribe  could  not  be  sued  because  of  sovereign  immunity. 

The  town  did  not  participate  in  the  appeal  of  that  case  to  the  state 
supreme  court  after  a controversial  decision  by  selectmen  to  step  out  of 
the  legal  fight.  The  appeal  was  left  to  a group  of  taxpayers  and  the 
Benton  Family  Trust,  a coalition  of  abutters  to  the  Cook  lands. 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Thomas  Reilly  later  intervened  in  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth.  Friend  of  the  court  briefs  were  filed  by 
the  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  and  the  towns  of  West  Tisbury  and 
Chilmark 

Last  December,  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Dudicial  Court  overturned  the 
superior  court  ruling.  ^Justices  pointed  to  the  1983  Indian  land  claims 
settlement  which  was  signed  by  the  town,  the  tribe  and  the  taxpayers' 
association.  In  that  document,  the  tribe  agreed  to  abide  by  state  and 
local  zoning  laws. 

The  supreme  court  ruled  that  the  Wampanoags  had  in  fact  waived  sovereign 
immunity,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  land  use,  when  they  signed  the 
settlement  agreement,  an  agreement  which  later  led  to  federal  recognition 
for  the  Wampanoags  in  Aquinnah. 

lames  Quarles  3rd,  a partner  at  Flale  and  Dorr  in  Washington,  D.C.  who 
represents  the  taxpayers,  the  Aquinnah/Gay  Head  Community  Association,  was 
out  of  the  country  and  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  this  week. 

The  tribe's  principal  attorney,  Douglas  3.  Luckerman  of  Lexington,  was 
also  traveling  this  week  and  unavailable  for  comment.  But  his  application 
last  month  to  the  United  State  Supreme  Court  asking  for  a deadline 
extension  shows  that  the  Wampanoag  tribe  has  adopted  a holding  pattern  as 
it  weighs  options. 

"On  Dan.  8,  2005,  the  Wampanoag  tribe  installed  its  first  new  tribal 
chairman  since  1991,"  Mr.  Luckerman  wrote.  "The  petitioner  requests 
additional  time  to  explore  alternatives  . . . that  will  provide  a 
satisfactory  long  term  resolution  to  the  matter  without  further  litigation 
including  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  town  of  Aquinnah  over  the 
handling  of  future  tribe-town  zoning  disputes." 

This  week  Mr.  Widdiss  sounded  doubtful  about  making  headway  with  town 
leaders.  "I  don't  think  the  town  has  been  open  to  these  negotiations  until 
this  litigation  is  settled,"  he  said. 

Selectman  and  board  chairman  Dim  Newman  said  yesterday  that  he  would 
welcome  talks  with  the  tribe.  "I  can't  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  selectmen, 
but  I personally  would  be  open  to  negotiations,"  he  said. 
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Tribe's  foes,  supporters  battle  over  BIA  reversal 

By  KATHERINE 

HUTT  SCOTT 

Norwich  Bulletin 

May  22,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Elected  officials  in  Hartford  and  Washington  opposing 
federal  recognition  of  the  Eastern  Pequot  tribe  may  have  brought  about  an 
unprecedented  judicial  reversal  of  that  recognition,  those  on  both  sides 


of  the  issue  say. 

"I  don't  believe  the  attention  that  has  been  focused  on  this  case  has 
been  helpful  to  the  Pequots,"  said  Bruce  Greene  of  Boulder,  the  lawyer  for 
the  North  Stonington  tribe.  "There  appears  to  be  more  than  one  politician 
in  the  state  who  appears  to  be  trying  to  make  his  or  her  career  rise  based 
on  their  opposition  to  the  Eastern  Pequots." 

The  officials  he  referred  to  denied  they  were  trying  to  score  political 
points,  but  also  suggested  their  opposition  to  the  tribe's  recognition  may 
have  affected  the  case's  outcome. 

"The  state  of  Connecticut  has  been  making  the  case  that  (this) 
recognition  was  flawed  and  the  criteria  for  recognition  had  not  been 
honored,"  said  Dennis  Schain,  spokesman  for  Gov.  M.  Dodi  Rell.  "It  appears 
that  somebody  was  listening.  They  saw  Connecticut  speaking  with  a unified 
voice . " 

Schain  added,  "This  governor  is  a person  who's  made  her  career  by  ... 
fulfilling  her  responsibilities  as  a public  official,  and  that  involves 
fighting  for  what's  in  the  best  long-term  interests  of  our  state." 

Todd  Mitchell,  spokes-man  for  U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-2nd  District, 
whose  district  is  the  Eastern  Pequots'  home,  said  he  was  sure  the  judges 
looked  mostly  at  the  facts  of  the  Eastern  Pequot  case. 

"But  we're  naive  to  think  they  don't  read  the  papers  and  don't  see  the 
news,"  Mitchell  said. 

Mitchell  says  Simmons  is  carrying  out  his  constituents'  wishes  in 
seeking  reform  of  the  federal  process  of  recognizing  Indian  tribes. 

In  Dune  2002,  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
merged  the  Eastern  Pequot  tribe  with  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots, 
creating  a single,  federally  recognized  tribe.  But  three  months  later,  the 
state  appealed  the  recognition  decision  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian 
Appeals,  putting  it  on  hold. 

Earlier  this  month,  two  administrative  law  judges  on  the  appeals  board 
decided  to  reverse  the  federal  recognition  of  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  also 
of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  of  Kent. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  interior  board  began  reviewing 
recognition  decisions  in  1994  that  it  has  overturned  a recognition 
decision . 

The  bureau  is  beginning  a second  look  at  whether  to  grant  coveted 
recognition  to  the  Eastern  Pequots. 

Gaining  recognition  is  the  first  step  toward  entering  the  increasingly 
lucrative  Indian  gambling  industry. 

Recognition  also  gives  tribes  access  to  federal  education  and  health 
care  funds  and  to  land  that  cannot  be  taxed. 

Both  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  the  Schaghticokes  want  to  open  casinos,  and 
will  have  their  recognition  cases  reconsidered  by  the  Indian  affairs 
bureau . 

The  initial  decision  to  recognize  the  Eastern  Pequots  has  been 
passionately  criticized  by  a bipartisan  group  of  Connecticut  officials: 
Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  a Democrat,  Democratic  Sens.  Doseph 
Lieberman  and  Christopher  Dodd,  and  Simmons,  a Republican.  After  Rell,  a 
Republican,  became  governor  last  Duly,  she  joined  in  the  criticism. 

Those  officials  argue  the  bureau  recognized  the  tribe  despite  its 
failure  to  meet  seven  mandatory  criteria,  including  proving  that  it 
exerted  continuous  political  influence  over  its  members. 

Blumenthal  said  the  arguments  he  made  to  the  appeals  board  appeared  to 
influence  its  decision  because  the  board's  ruling  included  many  of  his 
arguments . 

"This  reversal  should  send  a message  to  the  BIA  that  someone  is 
watching,"  Blumenthal  said.  "There  is  some  oversight  and  scrutiny." 

Both  Blumenthal  and  Simmons'  spokeman,  Mitchell,  said  the  reversal  also 
proved  another  of  their  arguments  --  that  the  federal  process  of 
recognizing  Indian  tribes  is  broken  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 

They  say  the  BIA  doesn't  fairly  apply  the  recognition  criteria  and  is 
influenced  by  the  huge  amounts  of  casino  money  backing  some  Indian  groups. 
Bureau  officials  have  said  the  recognition  process  is  fair  and  they  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  wealthy  outside  interests  influence  the  process. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Pieces  still  being  put  back  together  for  Red  Lake  community 
Associated  Press 
May  22,  2005 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - With  high  school  graduation  scheduled  for  next  weekend, 
the  healing  process  continues  for  the  Red  Lake  community  that  was  rocked 
by  a deadly  school  shooting  in  March. 

Two  months  later,  many  Red  Lake  students  still  have  been  unable  to 
return  to  the  building  where  schoolmate  Jeffrey  Weise  shot  and  killed  five 
students,  a teacher  and  a security  guard  before  killing  himself.  Weise  had 
already  killed  his  grandfather  and  his  grandfather ' s companion  earlier  on 
March  21. 

Wanda  Johnson  said  her  children  just  aren't  ready  to  return  to  school 
and  are  studying  in  the  "Homebound"  program. 

Community  leaders  are  working  to  ease  the  pain.  About  50  dancers 
participated  in  a healing  ceremony  on  Friday  night  that  featured  the 
jingle  dress,  which  the  Chippewa  community  says  brings  healing  through  the 
music  it  gives  off  as  the  dancers  perform. 

"I  do  believe  the  jingle  dress  does  represent  a strong  healing  and  when 
done  the  right  way,  anytime  you  put  anything  in  prayer,  always  a certain 
amount  of  help  that  comes  along,"  said  Paul  Smith,  who  attended  the 
ceremony. 

The  investigation  is  ongoing,  and  Red  Lake  Tribal  Chairman  Floyd 
Jourdain  Jr.'s  son,  Louis  Jourdain,  remains  in  federal  custody,  though 
authorities  have  said  little  about  the  allegations  against  because  it's  a 
juvenile  case. 

Floyd  Jourdain  steadfastly  supports  his  son,  saying  he  is  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing. 

The  healing  ceremony  wasn't  the  only  event  of  the  week  aimed  at  bringing 
the  people  of  the  community  together. 

On  Thursday,  the  school  hosted  a track  and  field  day  to  get  children 
interacting  with  each  other  again. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I have  seen,"  Smith  said.  "Kids 
from  Head  Start  and  first  grade  on  up,  and  they  kept  the  kids  outside  all 
day.  It  was  the  first  time  I have  seen  the  kids  interact  and  play  like 
little  kids.  There  was  a lot  of  laughter  and  healthy  activities.  They  all 
had  a great  time.  That's  something  that  has  to  start  happening  more  and 
more. " 

Red  Lake  High  School  graduation  ceremonies  are  scheduled  for  Saturday  at 
the  middle  school  building. 

Information  from:  Grand  Forks  Herald, 
http : //www. grandforks . com/mid/ grandforks/ 
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Indians  gather  to  heal  and  prepare  for  action 


By:  DEIRDRE  NEWMAN  - Staff  Writer 
May  22,  2005 

TEMECULA  A collective  voice  rose  up  from  the  valley  Saturday  a 

voice  of  indignation,  defiance  and  determination. 

The  voice  belonged  to  former  members  of  16  Indian  tribes  from  throughout 
the  country  who  are  embroiled  in  membership  disputes  with  their  tribes. 
About  200  people  who  have  been  either  disenrolled,  disenfranchised  or 
denied  membership  converged  at  Harveston  Park.  Many  of  them  had  been 
chairmen  and  other  high-ranking  leaders  in  their  tribes. 

Accustomed  to  fighting  their  battles  on  their  own  turf,  the  members 
banded  together  Saturday  in  a groundbreaking  day  of  healing  and 
empowerment,  sharing  their  stories  and  finding  out  how  they  can  act 
together  to  remedy  the  injustices  they  say  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
them.  Most  of  the  disenrollments  have  come  from  tribes  with  existing  or 
pending  casinos. 

The  gathering  was  organized  by  a group  of  California  Indians,  including 
John  Gomez  Hr.,  whose  family  was  disenrolled  by  the  Pechanga  Band  of 
Luiseno  Indians.  Gomez's  family  members  already  set  up  a Web  site  to 
publicize  the  disenrollment  disputes  of  various  tribes.  He  announced 
Saturday  they  will  be  launching  another  one  to  provide  Indian  families  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  histories. 

"The  tribes  are  trying  to  rewrite  history,  but  there's  so  much  history 
here  we're  not  gonna  let  them,"  he  said. 

Reached  by  e-mail  Saturday  afternoon,  Pechanga  Chairman  Mark  Macarro 
responded  to  the  gathering,  saying,  "At  a city  park,  any  one  has  the  right 
to  free  speech  and  assembly,"  declining  further  comment. 

Attorney  Ion  Velie,  who  specializes  in  tribal  membership  disputes  from 
his  Oklahoma  office,  was  also  present  to  exhort  avenues  of  action  to  help 
the  Indians'  cause.  He  described  tribal  officials  as  "wielding  the 
shield"  of  Indian  sovereignty. 

"Let's  not  put  our  heads  in  the  ground  like  ostriches  and  say, 
'Sovereignty  is  untouchable,'  because  that's  what  people  who  are 
oppressing  you  are  saying,"  Velie  said. 

He  urged  the  Indians  present  to  push  Congress  for  a bill  that  would 
allow  Indians  to  sue  other  Indians  for  violations  of  both  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  tribal  law.  There  also  should  be  tribal  courts  in 
states  such  as  California  with  judges  that  are  elected  or  are  appointed 
for  life  and  therefore  aren't  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  political  whims, 
he  said. 

California  doesn't  have  these  courts  now  because  of  Public  Law  280, 
which  authorizes  courts  in  the  state  to  interpret  tribal  law,  Velie  said. 
But  some  of  these  courts  don't  feel  they  have  the  authority  to  interpret 
tribal  law,  making  it  difficult  for  all  California  Indians  to  have  their 
day  in  court,  he  said. 

During  the  morning  of  the  day-long  gathering,  Indians  told  stories  of 
how  they  believe  their  civil  rights  have  been  violated  by  the  tribes.  Bob 
Foreman  shared  how  his  family  was  disenrolled  from  Redding  Rancheria, 
which  has  a small  reservation,  because  his  mother  didn't  have  an  official 
birth  certificate.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the  tribe  four  times,  he  said. 

His  mother  was  disenrolled  after  her  death  in  1995.  Her  body  was  exhumed 
for  DNA  testing,  which  came  back  with  an  almost  perfect  match.  Yet  the 
tribe  didn't  accept  the  results  because  it  wasn't  a 100  percent  match. 
Foreman  said. 

His  family  is  still  trying  to  reclaim  its  membership,  he  said. 

"It  will  never  be  the  same,"  Foreman  said.  "Like  (Nelson)  Mandela  in 
South  Africa  said,  'You  can  forgive,  but  not  forget.'  I don't  know  if  I 
could  be  that  graceful." 

Vicky  Shenandoah  told  of  the  travails  of  being  one  of  125  Indians  who 
were  disenrolled  from  an  Oneida  Nation  tribe  in  upstate  New  York. 

"It's  a spiritual  struggle,"  she  said.  "I  know  there's  a lot  of  pain  and 
anger.  Every  morning,  we  have  a tobacco  burning  to  pray  and  have  that 
anger  and  hate  fall  away  from  us,  into  a basket,  so  to  speak.  We  need  to 
respond  with  love  and  peace." 

The  afternoon  portion  of  the  gathering  was  devoted  to  taking  action. 

"We've  cried  a lot,  but  it's  time  to  get  up  off  the  floor  and  use  this 


as  a momentum  builder/'  Gomez  said.  "From  this  day  forward,  we're  not 
gonna  play  victim  anymore." 

He  urged  the  participants  to  sign  petitions  asking  Congress  to  hold 
hearings  on  issues  that  violate  Indians'  civil  rights. 

Felix  Ike,  who  is  involved  in  an  enrollment  dispute  in  tribal  court  with 
the  Western  Shoshone,  said  he  brought  400  signatures  to  the  gathering  with 
him.  He  visited  six  Shoshone  communities  to  get  the  signatures,  he  said. 

The  Western  Shoshone  are  spread  out  in  states  that  include  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Nevada. 

His  community  in  Nevada  will  be  hosting  the  next  gathering,  which  is 
expected  to  attract  more  than  800  Indians,  he  said. 

Gomez  said  he  was  thrilled  with  the  turnout  from  the  first  gathering 
Saturday. 

"I  think  it's  a reflection  on  the  issue  itself,"  he  said.  "People  in 
Indian  country  want  something  done  because  of  this." 

The  disenrolled  Pechanga  members  have  filed  two  lawsuits  against  tribal 
members.  The  first  is  under  appeal  by  the  tribal  members  after  a Riverside 
County  Superior  Court  judge  determined  that  the  suit  could  be  heard  in 
state  court  under  Public  Law  280.  The  second  lawsuit  was  filed  March  17. 

Since  being  disenrolled,  the  adult  Pechanga  plaintiffs  are  losing  about 
$15,000  per  month  in  payments  from  the  tribe,  which  now  operates  one  of 
the  most  successful  casinos  in  California,  as  well  as  other  benefits, 
including  free  health  insurance.  They  are  seeking  an  as-yet-unspecified 
amount  of  financial  compensation  for  the  damages  they  have  suffered. 

Contact  staff  writer  Deirdre  Newman  at  (951)  676-4315,  Ext.  2623, 
or  dnewman@californian.com. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Nortern  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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McKosato:  Greed  behind  ouster  of  tribal  members 
May  23,  2005 

"All  my  life  my  family  has  instilled  in  me  the  value  of  sharing,  and  I've 
always  believed  that  sharing  is  a core  cultural  value  of  my  Native- 
American  people.  'Be  generous,  not  greedy,'  I was  taught.  But  apparently 
for  some  tribes  with  big  casinos,  these  long-cherished  beliefs  are  fading, 
and  the  lure  of  wealth  is  pitting  Native  Americans  against  one  another. 

For  a Native  American,  your  tribe  is  your  heritage,  your  culture,  your 
identity  and  often  provides  the  foundation  for  your  political  and 
religious  beliefs.  It  used  to  be  tribes  were  very  inclusive  when  it  came 
to  acceptance  of  others,  taking  care  of  our  own  and  showing  generosity  to 
those  in  need.  It  used  to  be  that  tribes  needed  every  single  member  they 
could  find.  There's  no  doubt  that  some  tribes  are  now  benefiting  from  the 
cash  generated  by  casinos,  but  to  me  it's  not  worth  the  price  of 
discarding  their  relatives." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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Tribal  Leaders  Boycotting  Ski  Resort 
News  Report,  Klee  Benally, 

Seventh  Native  American  Generation  (SNAG)  Magazine 
May  19,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZ.  - Navajo  and  Flopi  tribal  leaders  and  activists  are 
calling  for  a boycott  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  Ski  Area,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Coconino  Forest  Service  to  expand  its  development  of  the 
sacred  mountain  "San  Francisco  Peaks." 

The  Peaks  is  located  in  Northern  Arizona,  near  the  small,  reservation 
border-town  of  Flagstaff.  It  is  held  sacred  by  more  than  13  Native 
American  tribes,  which  revere  it  as  the  home  of  their  deities.  For  tribes 
like  the  Navajo  and  Flopi,  the  mountain  is  central  to  their  ways  of  life. 

It  is  a place  to  gather  special  herbs  and  it  is  also  a unique  ecological 
island,  home  to  alpine  tundra,  old  growth  forests  and  more  than  200 
distinctive  species. 

For  decades,  concerned  residents,  environmental  groups  and  tribal  and 
spiritual  leaders  have  clashed  with  the  Coconino  National  Forest  Service, 
which  manages  the  Peaks,  over  a multiple-use  mandate  that  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  Ski  Area. 

"When  you  build  on  (the  Peaks),  when  you  talk  about  putting  wastewater 
on  it,  you  are  desecrating  our  life,"  says  Navajo  Tribal  President  Hoe 
Shirley.  "You  are  chipping  away  at  our  way  of  life  and  committing 
genocide . " 

The  Snowbowl  has  a contentious  history  dating  back  to  the  1930s,  when 
several  ski  enthusiasts  built  a small  lodge  and  access  road  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  seventies,  a ski  area 
development  was  proposed  and  the  Forest  Service  approved  development  of  a 
new  lodge,  a paved  road,  expanded  parking,  four  new  lifts  and  50  acres  of 
trails.  The  ski  area  grew  to  777  acres. 

In  1979,  appeals  alleging  that  the  Forest  Service  decision  violated 
Native  American  religious  freedom  were  denied  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
case  became  one  of  the  first  to  test  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act  and  to  show  its  lack  of  protection  for  sacred  sites. 

This  March,  amidst  a storm  of  opposition  from  tribal  leaders  and 
environmental  groups,  the  Coconino  Forest  Service  approved  a ski  resort 
plan  that  would  greatly  expand  development  on  the  sacred  mountain. 

The  planned  expansion  includes:  clear-cutting  74  acres  for  new  runs  and 
lifts,  180  million  gallons  of  wastewater  per  season  to  be  sold  by  the  City 
of  Flagstaff  to  the  Snowbowl  for  snowmaking,  a 14.8  mile  buried  pipeline 
to  transport  the  wastewater  to  a 10  million-gallon  storage  pond,  50 
snowmaking  guns  audible  1.5  miles  away  and  operating  24  hours  a day  if 
conditions  allow,  87  acres  to  be  stripped  of  topsoil  and  "contoured,"  47 
acres  of  "tree  thinning,"  and  a 400-space  parking  lot. 

Tribal  leaders  and  other  opponents  have  vowed  to  stop  the  development. 

Forest  Service  Supervisor  Nora  Rasure,  says  Shirley,  "chose  to  break  our 
hearts  by  choosing  to  enrich  the  pockets  of  a few  over  enriching  the  souls 
of  the  indigenous  people  of  this  land.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  going  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  fight." 

The  Forest  Service  has  affirmed  in  its  environmental  impact  statement 
that  there  would  be  irreversible  adverse  impacts  to  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  integrity  of  the  Peaks.  But  ski  area  proponents  have  successfully 
argued  that  the  111  acres  development  will  account  for  only  one  percent  of 
the  mountain. 

"You  cannot  divide  spirituality  into  little  pieces,"  counters  Caleb 
Johnson,  former  vice-chairman  of  the  Flopi  Tribe.  "You  have  to  honor  and 
respect  the  whole  thing." 

The  Forest  Service's  response  to  concerns  about  the  cultural  impact  has 
been  to  have  the  Snowbowl  build  a Native  American  Cultural  Center  on  the 
Peaks,  an  idea  shunned  by  activists. 

"You  cannot  desecrate  a sacred  site  to  teach  people  how  sacred  it  is," 
says  Wahleah  Johns,  a member  of  the  Save  the  Peaks  Coalition.  "It  is  an 
absurd  contradiction." 

The  Save  the  Peaks  Coalition,  formed  in  February  of  last  year,  has  waged 
an  extensive  campaign  to  address  recent  findings  of  untreated  contaminants 


in  the  wastewater,  and  tribal  communities'  larger  concerns. 

"Once  the  tranquility  and  serenity  of  the  Mountain  is  disturbed,  the 
harmony  that  allows  life  to  exist  is  disrupted,"  says  The  Dine  Medicine 
Men's  Association  member  Daniel  Peaches  in  a statement.  "The  weather  will 
misbehave,  the  ground  will  shift  and  tremble,  the  land  will  no  longer  be 
hospitable  to  life.  The  natural  pattern  of  life  will  become  erratic  and 
the  behaviors  of  animals  and  people  will  become  unpredictable." 

Tribal  leaders  are  now  calling  for  a boycott  of  the  ski  area  and  of  the 
city  of  Flagstaff.  They  maintain  that  they  will  not  negotiate  their  stance 
on  protecting  the  sacred  mountain. 

"We  as  indigenous  people  will  not  tolerate  further  disrespect  and 
desecration  of  our  sacred  peaks,"  says  Roland  Manakaja,  Havasupai  natural 
resource  and  cultural  director.  "We  will  live  up  to  our  responsibilities 
to  protect  our  Mother  the  earth." 

Klee  Benally,  29,  is  Dine'  (Navajo)  and  lives  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Fie  is  a 
contributing  writer  for  Seventh  Native  American  Generation  (SNAG)  magazine. 
Contact  him  at  snagmagazine@yahoo.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pacific  News  Service. 
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Pueblo  Halts  Mining  Lawsuit 

By  Adam  Rankin,  Albuquerque  Journal,  N.M. 

May  19,  2005 

PICURIS  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - Picuris  Pueblo  is  hoping  to  restore  a 200-acre 
patch  of  aboriginal  land  --  valued  for  its  special  mica-rich  clay  used  to 
make  the  pueblo's  distinctive  pottery  --  that  is  now  back  under  the 
pueblo's  control.  The  land  acquisition  ends  a 15-month  lawsuit  against  an 
Ohio  mining  company. 

"We  are  eager  to  begin  the  work  that  must  be  done  to  heal  the  land," 
said  Picuris  Gov.  Richard  Mermejo  in  a statement  accompanying  the 
announcement . 

The  statement  from  the  law  firm  representing  the  pueblo  explained  that 
the  total  acquisition  is  537  acres,  which  includes  the  mine  property  and 
another  342  acres  of  unpatented  mining  claims,  located  about  3 miles  east 
of  the  pueblo. 

The  specific  terms  of  the  transaction  were  not  released,  but  they 
include  the  dismissal  of  all  Picuris  claims  against  Oglebay  Norton.  Also, 
the  state  mining  and  reclamation  permit  held  by  Oglebay  Norton  has  been 
transferred  to  the  pueblo,  as  has  the  responsibility  for  reclaiming  the 
mined  land. 

For  four  decades,  the  land,  known  as  the  U.S.  Hill  Mine,  has  been  mined 
by  various  companies  and  was  most  recently  owned  by  Oglebay  Norton.  Prior 
to  its  development,  the  area  was  used  as  a source  for  the  micaceous  clay 
used  in  the  pueblo's  pottery.  Pueblo  elders  have  said  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  a source  of  micaceous  clay  of  equal  quality  near  Picuris. 

In  February  2004,  the  pueblo  filed  suit  against  Oglebay  and  all  previous 
mine  operators,  including  Tennessee-based  Franklin  Industries,  which  owned 
the  mine  from  the  late  1980s  through  1999,  and  North  Carolina-based 
Preston  Capital  Corp.  The  pueblo  was  seeking  to  regain  the  land  and  win 
back  significant  fees  as  payment  for  tons  of  ancestral  mineral  resources 
that  were  removed  without  the  pueblo's  consent. 

Oglebay  Norton  has  owned  the  property,  which  is  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Carson  National  Forest,  since  1999. 

In  2004,  pueblo  elders  and  then-governor  Gerald  Nailor  said  they  felt  a 


connection  between  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  source  of  micaceous 
clay  and  the  slow  loss  of  their  language  and  culture  to  outside  forces. 

In  March  2004,  Oglebay  Norton  filed  for  bankruptcy  and  as  part  of  the 
company's  reorganization  and  exit  from  the  mica  industry,  put  some  of  its 
holdings  in  New  Mexico  and  North  Carolina  up  for  sale. 

Oglebay  Norton's  President  Michael  Lundin  said  the  company  is  pleased 
the  resolution  meets  everyone's  needs. 

"We  are  pleased  that  this  transaction  facilitated  not  only  Oglebay 's 
strategic  objective,"  he  said,  "but  at  the  same  time  provided  an 
opportunity  for  Picuris  Pueblo  to  acquire  this  culturally  significant 
property. " 

To  see  more  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  newspaper, 
go  to  http://www.abqjournal.com. 

Source:  Knight  Ridder/Tribune  Business  News 
Copyright  c.  2005  Environmental  Network  News. 
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Money  for  Crow  Creek  dorm  may  be  delayed,  or  maybe  not 
From  Staff  & Wire  Reports 
May  21,  2005 

FORT  THOMPSON  - Officials  with  Crow  Creek  Schools  said  it  might  take 
longer  than  expected  to  get  the  federal  money  needed  for  temporary 
dormitory  housing  for  students. 

However,  a spokesman  for  Sen.  John  Thune,  R-S.D.,  said  it's  his 
understanding  the  tribe  could  have  the  money  within  days. 

"The  source  of  the  money  has  already  been  allocated  by  Congress.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  reallocated,"  said  Alex  Conant,  press  secretary  for 
Thune . 

An  April  24  fire  destroyed  a dormitory  used  by  230  students  in  Stephan. 
Last  week,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  pledged  $1.3  million  toward 
fire-recovery  efforts.  It  included  $600,000  for  modular  housing,  $400,000 
to  replace  a kitchen  that  was  housed  in  the  dormitory  and  $300,000  for 
asbestos  removal. 

School  Superintendent  Scott  Raue  said  the  state  has  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  asbestos  removal,  freeing  up  the  $300,000  to  be  added  to  the  $600,000 
for  housing. 

But  Raue  said  he  was  told  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  representatives 
that  the  $900,000  has  to  go  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
then  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  committees. 

"We  are  hearing  one  thing  from  the  Bureau  and  getting  a different  answer 
from  Thune's  office,"  Raue  said.  "I  don't  know  what  the  right  answer  is, 
but  I hope  Thune's  office  is  right." 

If  the  $900,000  is  delayed  too  long,  housing  might  not  be  available  by 
the  start  of  the  school  year,  causing  some  students  to  go  to  other 
boarding  schools,  Raue  said. 

Investigators  couldn't  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire  but  said  it  was 
not  deliberately  set. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA  reopens  Western  Shoshone  distribution  process 
May  19,  2005 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  published  a notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
today  to  reopen  the  enrollment  process  for  Western  Shoshone  tribal  members 
who  may  be  entitled  to  share  in  a $140  million  trust  fund. 

The  BIA  says  it  will  post  notices  in  public  areas,  notify  tribal 
newspapers  and  other  media  and  hold  several  community  meetings  in  an 
attempt  to  inform  Western  Shoshones  of  their  potential  rights  to  the 
judgment  fund.  People  must  be  of  at  least  1/4  Western  Shoshone  blood  to 
share  in  the  money. 

The  notice  says  there  is  no  firm  deadline  to  close  the  enrollment  period 
But  it  establishes  a process  by  which  applications  will  be  accepted  before 
the  final  deadline  is  set. 

The  money  stems  from  a judgment  award  for  26  million  acres  of  land  the 
Western  Shoshone  tribes  lost,  according  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

An  estimated  6,000  people  will  receive  about  $20,000  each. 

Some  Western  Shoshone  leaders  and  activists  oppose  distribution  of  the 
fund,  saying  their  land  was  never  legally  taken  from  them. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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Dudge  turns  down  tribe's  bid  to  block  Yucca  nuclear  dump 
The  Associated  Press 
May  19,  2005 

LAS  VEGAS  - A federal  judge  has  denied  an  Indian  tribe's  plea  to  block 
plans  for  a nuclear  waste  dump  in  Nevada  based  on  a claim  that  the  project 
would  violate  a 19th  century  treaty. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Philip  Pro  ruled  Tuesday  that  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Council  could  not  demonstrate  ''immediate  and  irreparable''  harm 
because  the  Yucca  Mountain  repository  has  yet  to  open  and  a disputed  rail 
line  has  yet  to  be  built. 

Lawyer  Robert  Flager,  representing  the  tribe,  said  Wednesday  that  no 
decision  had  been  made  whether  to  appeal.  He  noted  that  the  judge's  ruling 
left  open  the  possibility  that  the  tribe  could  seek  an  injunction  later. 

Energy  Department  spokesman  Allen  Benson  said  the  government  was 
gratified  by  the  decision.  He  said  the  department  filed  a motion  Monday 
asking  the  judge  to  dismiss  the  tribe's  March  4 lawsuit  outright. 

In  2002,  Congress  picked  Yucca  Mountain,  90  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas 
as  the  site  to  entomb  77,000  tons  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  now  stored  in  39 
states.  The  site  is  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  within 
ancient  Shoshone  lands. 

The  tribe  claimed  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  of  1863  allowed  only 
settlements,  mining,  ranching,  agriculture,  railroads,  roads  and 
communication  routes  on  Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands. 

The  treaty  recognized  vast  stretches  in  present-day  Nevada,  California, 
Utah  and  Idaho  as  tribal  land. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Arizona  tribe  settles  trust  mismanagement  case 
May  18,  2005 

Two  years  after  securing  a major  victory  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  has  settled  its  trust 
mismanagement  case  with  the  federal  government. 

Under  an  agreement  announced  this  month,  the  tribe  will  receive  $12 
million  to  repair,  rehabilitate  and  maintain  the  historic  Fort  Apache,  a 
134-year-old  site  made  famous  by  Hollywood.  "The  post  has  stood  as  an 
enduring  symbol  of  the  history  of  the  Old  West  for  the  tribe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,"  White  Mountain  Apache  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  Sr.  said. 

But  the  7,500-acre  fort  is  in  disrepair  due  to  decades  of  government 
neglect.  Several  buildings  are  falling  apart  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  school  located  on  the  grounds  is  in  desperate  need  of  repairs. 

The  tribe  hopes  to  turn  things  around  and  ensure  the  site  is  preserved 
for  future  generations,  an  idea  that  has  been  embraced  by  the  tribal 
community.  "With  the  settlement,  the  tribe  can  now  protect  and  preserve 
the  fort,  and  establish  it  as  one  of  Arizona's  finest  tourist  destinations, 
" Massey  said. 

Established  in  1877,  the  fort  has  a long  and  storied  history.  It  was 
home  to  a diverse  group  of  soldiers  throughout  the  1800s  and  early  1900s 
and  served  as  the  inspiration  for  several  Western  films  and  the  television 
show  "Rin  Tin  Tin." 

The  U.S.  Army  retired  the  fort  in  1922,  handing  control  to  the  Interior 
Department,  and  a year  later.  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  School.  Things  went  downhill  from  here,  according  to 
tribal  representatives. 

In  I960,  Congress  directed  that  the  fort  be  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe 
"subject"  to  Interior's  use.  Despite  this  law,  the  BIA  refused  to  maintain 
the  site  as  a trust  property,  prompting  the  legal  battle  that  ended  up 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Bush  administration  argued  that  the  law  was  too  vague  and  didn't 
impose  any  standards  to  manage  the  property.  At  one  point,  a Department  of 
Dustice  attorney  said  the  government  could  blow  up  the  fort  without 
recrimination . 

In  March  2003,  the  high  court  settled  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  In  a 
5-4  ruling,  the  justices  rejected  the  Bush  administration's  defense  and 
said  the  U.S.  was  liable  for  letting  the  fort  fall  into  waste  in  violation 
of  the  common  law  duties  of  a trustee. 

Even  though  it  lost  the  case,  the  administration  has  continued  to 
challenge  the  extent  of  its  trust  duties  to  tribes  and  individual  Indians. 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  attorneys  have  been  fighting 
several  trust  mismanagement  cases  although  most  of  the  rulings  have  gone 
against  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  plans  to  showcase  its  culture 
and  the  history  of  the  fort  in  what  is  known  as  the  Fort  Apache  Historic 
District,  a 288-acre  site  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Upward  of  30  buildings,  including  some  belonging  to  the  school,  are  in 
need  of  refurbishment. 

Timeline  of  Events: 

1871  - Fort  Apache  Reservation  established  by  executive  order  of 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

1877  - Fort  Apache  Military  Reservation  created  by  executive  order  within 
reservation  boundaries.  Fort  is  approximately  7,500  acres. 

1922  - Fort  retired,  Theodore  Roosevelt  School  established. 

1960  - Congress  passes  law  holding  fort  in  trust  for  tribe  "subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  any  part  of  the 
land  and  improvements  for  administrative  or  school  purposes." 

1976  - About  288  acres  of  the  site,  including  the  school,  are  put  on  the 


National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

March  1999  - Tribe  files  $14  million  suit  to  repair  buildings. 

November  1999  - Federal  court  dismisses  claim  based  on  government  claim 
of  no  trust  duty. 

May  2001  - Federal  appeals  court  reverses  in  2-1  decision,  orders  lower 
court  to  resolve  outstanding  issues. 

January  2002  - Bush  administration  files  appeal. 

May  2002  - Supreme  Court  grants  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari. 

December  2002  - Supreme  Court  hears  oral  arguments. 

March  2003  - Supreme  Court  rules  5-4  in  favor  of  tribe. 

May  2004  - Settlement  of  $12  million  announced. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Volesky  wants  to  lead  BIA 
May  21,  2005 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - A Huron  County  Commission  member  is  asking  President 
Bush  to  appoint  him  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Ron  Volesky,  a lawyer  and  former  state  lawmaker,  wrote  a letter  to  the 
White  House  on  Friday  saying  he's  proud  of  his  heritage  as  a member  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  would  be  honored  to  serve  in  the  position. 

Volesky  said  in  the  letter  that  he  is  a realist  and  understands  he's  a 
Democrat  asking  a Republican  president  for  a political  appointment. 

"But  I also  believe  that  the  best  person  for  this  position  will  be 
chosen  by  your  administration  regardless  of  party,"  he  wrote. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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In  Minnesota  as  elsewhere,  standing  up  to  governors  is  a good  idea 
by:  Staff  Reports  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  19,  2005 

In  America,  the  Indians  are  made  to  pay.  Indian  property  - stolen  "fair 
and  square,"  apparently  - has  been  the  fuel  of  American  economy  for  more 
than  200  years. 

Today  more  than  ever,  that  bite  is  on  everywhere.  Political  cowardice 
and  opportunism,  combined  with  the  power  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  are 
bankrupting  the  public  treasure  of  America.  As  Washington  lets  the 
highest-income  corporations  and  individual  Americans  off  the  taxation 
hook,  states  and  counties  of  the  Union  are  feeling  the  pinch  directly. 

The  many  services  American  citizens  have  come  to  expect  - education, 
public  safety,  emegency  and  others  - are  deeply  in  jeopardy,  as  budgets 
are  sliced  uniformly  throughout  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  accumulation 
of  real  wealth  at  the  top  classes  of  society  is  at  an  all  time  high;  the 
top  1 percent  of  rich  Americans  now  hold  as  much  wealth  as  the  bottom  40 
percent . 

The  solution  in  the  minds  of  politicians  and  other  special  interest 
groups  in  the  various  states  that  contain  Native  nations  is  to  go  after 


whatever  assets  and  revenues  Indian  tribal  governments  and  member 
associations  presently  hold,  and  work  to  impose  fees,  taxes  and  any  and 
all  manner  of  tentacles  upon  such  sovereign  properties.  The  intent  of  and 
hostility  from  many  state  and  local  governments  are  palpable.  The 
instinct  as  the  conflicts  deepen  and  widen  is  to  go  for  the  throat.  State 
governors  throughout  Indian  country  are  intent  on  making  tribal  America 
fill  the  gap  left  behind  for  the  big  tax  cut  cave-in  to  special  interests 
at  the  federal  level.  Everywhere  the  bite  of  states  - illegal  and 
unwarranted  - upon  the  economic  treasure  of  Indian  country  grows  more 
ferocious . 

No  doubt  compromise  is  always  the  doorway  to  a win-win  deal:  but  the 
states  must  respect  the  fundamental  Indian  tribal  sovereignty  and 
jurisdictional  frameworks.  The  assertion  that  states  have  the  right  to 
tax  the  revenues  of  Indian  governments  must  indeed  be  challenged  at  every 
turn . 

In  Minnesota,  Stanley  Crooks  is  one  of  those  who  stand  their  ground. 
Crooks  recently  received  the  Wendell  Chino  Outstanding  Leadership  Award 
from  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association.  He  won  it  along  with  Richard 
Milanovitch  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  another 
stalwart  chairman  up  to  the  challenge  of  demanding  justice  and  fairness 
for  his  people,  who  also  live  in  a state  that  seeks  to  balance  its  books 
on  the  backs  of  Indians. 

Crooks  stood  up  quickly  when  Minnesota  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty,  in  an  act  of 
political  duress  if  ever  there  was  one,  demanded  some  $350  million  in 
gambling  revenues  from  the  tribes  for  his  state's  treasury.  The  feds  are 
failing  him,  so  the  Indian  tribes  must  pay.  If  the  tribes  don't  acquiesce, 
he  threatened  to  make  Minnesota  the  Nevada  of  the  upper  Midwest,  throwing 
the  state  wide  open  to  state  and  corporate  casino  operations. 

Crooks,  chairman  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  (Dakota)  Community, 
wrote  the  governor  last  December:  "There  is  no  reasonable  justification 
for  you  to  demand,  or  otherwise  expect,  tribal  governments  in  Minnesota  to 
share  any  of  their  gaming  revenues  with  state  government." 

In  the  now-renowned  letter.  Crooks  cited  the  reigning  interpretation  of 
sovereignty-protected  Indian  gaming  as  a nation-building  enterprise: 

"Tribal  gaming  revenues  are  for  tribal  governments  and  Indian  people  to 
use  in  an  effort  to  address  historically  dire  conditions  on  Indian 
reservations.  Such  conditions  persist  today  in  most  of  Indian  country. 

"Even  with  gaming,  the  tribes  have  limited  resources  with  which  to 
address  the  many  issues  throughout  Indian  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
state  government  has  ample  opportunity  and  resources  available  to  it  to 
pay  for  its  own  responsibilities  without  having  to  look  to  the  tribes." 

University  of  Minnesota  Law  professor  Dr.  David  Wilkins  also  weighed  in 
on  the  governor's  arm-wrenching  proposal.  He  shared  this  1988  quote  from 
Sen.  John  McCain:  "The  state  and  gaming  industry  have  always  come  to  the 
table  with  the  position  that  what  is  theirs  is  theirs  and  what  the  tribes 
have  is  negotiable."  He  then  went  on  to  call  Pawlenty 's  proposals 
"attempts  to  coercively  extract  $350  million"  from  tribes,  while  their 
"present  compacts  are  still  good  law." 

Pawlenty' s arm-twisting  tactics  would  violate  the  1988  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act.  Wilkins  quoted  the  act:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
interpreted  as  conferring  upon  a state  or  any  of  its  political 
subdivisions  authority  to  impose  any  tax,  fee,  charge,  or  other 
assessment  upon  an  Indian  tribe  or  upon  any  other  person  or  entity 
authorized  by  an  Indian  tribe  to  engage  in  a Class  III  [gaming]  activity." 

While  the  Minnesota  governor  touted  his  squeeze-the-Indians  campaign  as 
a "better  deal  for  Minnesotans,"  Crooks  pointed  out  that  "not  all 
Minnesotans  are  members  of  tribes  [but]  all  tribal  members  here  are 
Minnesotans."  He  pointed  to  the  "improved  lives  of  over  14,000  Minnesotans, 
Indian  and  non-Indian,  who  are  employed  by  tribal  governments  and  the 
thousands  of  others  whose  jobs  are  supported  by  tribal  gaming." 

In  2002,  Pawlenty  promised  the  Tax  Payers  League  that  as  governor,  he 
would  not  raise  taxes  in  a million  years.  He  also  promised  not  to  expand 
gaming  beyond  Indian  casinos.  But  it  is  easier  to  fight  with  Indians,  so 
he  turned  on  the  tribes. 

Some  local  columnists  now  call  him  "Big  Tim,  Indian  Fighter."  As 


Pawlenty's  Minnesota  predecessor,  the  independent  Hesse  Ventura,  put  it  to 
a similar-minded  governor,  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  of  California:  "He 
promised  to  balance  the  budget  without  raising  taxes  . . . [but]  ...  I guess 
it's  OK  to  rip  off  the  Indians." 

The  stand  by  Crooks  and  others  among  the  economically  fortified  tribes 
in  the  state,  while  not  fully  successful  to  everyone's  satisfaction, 
forced  the  governor  to  forward  a plan  both  politically  savvy  for  him  yet 
necessarily  advantageous  for  some  of  the  state's  most  economically  poor 
northern  Chippewa  tribes  - White  Earth,  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  - which 
would  become  partners  in  a metro-area  casino. 

It  is  a substantial  forward  motion  when  disenfranchised  and  remote 
tribes  can  be  brought  into  the  playing  game  of  casino  capitalization.  And 
regardless  of  how  the  political  ball  happens  to  roll  on  any  particular 
season,  it  is  always  a good  thing  for  Indian  leadership  to  stand  up 
against  local  and  state  jurisdictions  whenever  these  cross  the  line  and 
try  to  limit  Indian  sovereignty  in  any  way. 

While  no  doubt  Pawlenty's  approach  is  chapter  and  verse  out  of  the 
divide-and-conquer  book,  it  is  always  a good  thing  when  any  Indian 
community  improves  its  lot.  It  is  also  always  best  to  maintain  a vigilant 
and  cautious  attitude  toward  every  governor  of  every  state.  This  we  fully 
encourage,  as  it  always  tends  to  bring  around  better  situations  and 
agreements  for  all  tribal  peoples  who  refuse  to  forget  who  they  are. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Reed:  Indians  gave  money 

But  candidate  insists  casinos  not  the  source 

By  DIM  GALLOWAY,  ALAN  DUDD 

The  Atlanta  Dournal-Constitution 

May  20,  2005 

Ralph  Reed  knew  that  Indian  tribes  were  a source  of  the  financing  he 
arranged  for  anti-gambling  campaigns  in  Alabama,  but  he  was  assured  the 
cash  came  from  tribal  enterprises  not  related  to  casino  gambling,  his 
spokeswoman  said. 

"We  had  no  objection  to  receiving  funds  from  those  businesses,"  Reed 
spokeswoman  Lisa  Baron  said.  She  said  Reed,  now  a Republican  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  Georgia,  remains  convinced  the  money  did  not  come 
from  gambling  sources. 

However,  some  religious  conservatives  wouldn't  accept  the  argument  that 
money  from  a tribe's  non-gambling  businesses  can  be  separated  from  casino- 
derived  cash. 

"I'd  have  said,  'Thanks  but  no  thanks,'  " said  Dan  Ireland,  who 
coordinated  churches  fighting  a 1999  campaign  to  start  a state-run  lottery 
in  Alabama.  "It's  misleading  to  send  money  you  knew  came  from  a mixed 
source  of  gambling  and  non-gambling  businesses.  How  would  they  know  the 
difference?" 

Reed's  acknowledgement  that  Indian  money  was  involved  came  in  exchanges 
of  e-mail  after  the  appearance  of  an  Atlanta  Dournal-Constitution  article 
Wednesday  in  which  Reed  said,  for  the  first  time,  that  Washington  lobbyist 
lack  Abramoff  acted  as  go-between  for  the  largest  part  of  $1.15  million 
sent  to  Alabama  to  defeat  a statewide  lottery  referendum  and  a video  poker 
initiative  in  1999  and  2000.  Reed  would  not  comment  publicly,  referring  a 
reporter  to  his  spokeswoman. 

In  both  campaigns,  Reed  was  responsible  for  raising  money  - which  came 
to  the  Alabama  groups  in  checks  written  by  the  Washington-based  Americans 


for  Tax  Reform.  Reed's  firm  provided  most  of  the  services  required  by  the 
anti-gambling  activists. 

Since  those  campaigns,  conservative  Christians  in  Alabama  have  received 
assurances  from  Reed,  a political  strategist  and  former  leader  of  the 
national  Christian  Coalition,  that  the  money  did  not  come  from  Mississippi 
gambling  interests  out  to  protect  themselves  from  competition. 

Money  seen  as  tainted 

John  Giles,  president  of  the  Christian  Coalition  of  Alabama,  declined  to 
comment  Thursday,  except  to  say  his  group  is  conducting  an  internal 
investigation.  The  Alabama  chapter,  which  fought  video  poker  with  $850,000 
raised  by  Reed  in  2000,  has  by-laws  forbidding  the  acceptance  of  gambling 
money,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Other  anti-gambling  activists  said  they  consider  any  money  from  Indian 
tribes  that  have  casino  interests  to  be  tainted. 

"No  one  in  the  anti-gambling  fight  would  accept  that  there's  a 
distinction,"  said  the  Rev.  Tom  Grey,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Coalition  Against  Legalized  Gambling.  His  group  participated  in  the 
successful  1999  Alabama  campaign  to  defeat  the  lottery. 

Reed  arranged  for  $300,000  spent  on  that  campaign. 

Grey  said  he  was  offended  that  most  of  the  money  raised  by  Reed  went  to 
Reed's  Duluth-based  firm.  Century  Strategies,  which  provided  consulting 
services  for  both  the  1999  anti-lottery  campaign  and  the  2000  fight 
against  video  poker. 

"The  only  time  there's  money  to  fight  gambling  is  when  gambling 
interests  are  there  to  put  it  in,"  Grey  said.  He  added:  "Ralph  Reed  used 
people  who  were  sacrificially  fighting  gambling  to  enrich  himself." 

Reed  has  maintained  his  firm  did  not  profit  significantly  from  either 
venture. 

Sadie  Fields,  chairman  of  Georgia's  Christian  Coalition  chapter, 
defended  Reed. 

"Ralph  has  assured  me  none  of  the  money  he  took  came  from  gambling 
interests,"  Fields  said.  "As  far  as  I know,  it  did  not.  I have  no  reason 
to  question  him. " 

Anti-gambling  campaign 

Last  week,  Grover  Norquist,  president  of  Americans  for  Tax  Reform,  told 
The  Boston  Globe  his  group  had  taken  in  $1.5  million  from  Indian  tribes 
over  five  years.  Of  that,  he  sent  $1.15  million  - which  he  said  originated 
with  a single  Mississippi  tribe  - to  the  anti-gambling  campaigns  in 
Alabama.  The  Boston  newspaper  reported  that  Norquist  said  he  sent  money 
because  the  tribe  wanted  to  block  gambling  competition. 

Norquist  has  not  identified  the  tribe.  But  in  2000,  Americans  for  Tax 
Reform  accepted  $360,000  from  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws.  The  9,200- 
member  tribe  owns  two  casinos  in  Philadelphia,  Miss. 

Norquist  told  the  Journal-Constitution  last  week  that  neither  Reed  nor 
the  anti-gambling  activists  in  Alabama  knew  about  the  original  source  of 
the  funds. 

On  Monday,  Reed's  spokeswoman  said  Abramoff,  the  Washington  lobbyist, 
helped  facilitate  the  $850,000  donation  to  the  Christian  Coalition  of 
Alabama  - and  assured  Reed  the  money  did  not  come  from  gambling  operations. 

Abramoff  is  under  investigation  by  two  Senate  committees  and  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  and  faces  allegations  that  he  and  a partner  bilked  six 
tribes  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Reed  said  the  money  raised  for  Alabama  was  part  of  a larger  Abramoff - 
inspired  anti-gambling  campaign  that  turned  out  to  have  employed  money 
from  rival  gaming  interests.  Reed  was  paid  $4.2  million  to  build  public 
support  for  closing  the  Tigua  casino  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  Reed  has  said  he 
had  "no  direct  knowledge"  that  he  was  paid  with  money  from  tribes  with 
competing  casinos. 

In  the  past,  Reed  has  not  been  specific  about  the  original  source  of  the 
cash  that  was  passed  through  Americans  for  Tax  Reform  to  the  campaigns  in 
Alabama . 

But  in  e-mails  to  the  Journal-Constitution,  Baron,  Reed's  spokeswoman, 
said  Reed  knew  that  some  Indian  money  went  to  Alabama. 


She  said  it's  incorrect  to  presume  that  all  money  from  Indian  tribes  is 
derived  from  gambling. 

Baron  referred  a reporter  to  choctaw. org,  the  Web  site  for  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws.  The  tribe  has  23  business  enterprises,  which 
include  greeting  card  finishing,  printing  and  direct  mail,  automotive 
parts  manufacturing,  a golf  course  and  timber  management. 

"We  knew  that  the  firm  that  hired  us  as  a subcontractor  had  tribal 
clients,  that  those  clients  would  contribute  toward  the  work  in  Alabama, 
and  that  the  contributions  would  not  derive  from  gambling  activities," 

Baron  said  in  one  e-mail. 

In  a second  e-mail,  she  stated:  "We  were  assured  that  the  firm's  tribal 
clients  were  economically  diversified  with  many  financial  interests  other 
than  gambling,  including  hotels,  manufacturing  facilities,  and  other 
businesses.  We  had  no  objection  to  receiving  funds  from  those  businesses." 

According  to  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  records,  the  Mississippi 
Choctaws  for  2003  reported  net  tax-free  casino  revenues  of  $298  million. 
Figures  for  all  their  other  businesses  were  not  available,  but  the  Web 
site  states  an  auto  parts  manufacturing  business,  for  example,  has  annual 
sales  of  about  $80  million  a year. 

Staff  writer  Ken  Foskett  contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution . 
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Needham  teacher  helps  students  learn,  preserve  Navajo  culture 
By  Maria  Aponte 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
May  17,  2005 

The  men  in  some  Navajo  families  passed  on  Navajo  traditions,  with 
brothers  and  male  cousins  performing  ceremonial  dances.  That's  how  Lucinda 
Long-Webb,  a teacher  at  Needham  Elementary  School,  learned  - as  an 
observer,  not  a participant. 

Other  girls  on  her  Tsa-ya-toh  reservation,  seven  miles  west  of  Gallup, 
N.M.,  did  participate,  but  her  strict  grandfather  would  not  allow  her  to  do 
so.  He  encouraged  her  to  embrace  her  traditions  nonetheless,  and  since  he 
died  four  years  ago,  Long-Webb  has  become  even  more  passionate  in  passing 
on  his  legacy. 

Since  1994,  Long-Webb  has  taught  Navajo  culture  to  Navajo  elementary 
students,  first  in  Farming  ton  and  now  as  an  English  teacher  in  Durango. 

She  created  activities  for  students  to  learn  the  language  and  history  of 
the  Navajo.  Long-Webb  gathered  up  to  18  students,  kindergarteners  through 
fifth-graders,  who  came  voluntarily  each  Thursday  after  school. 

On  Monday,  she  and  11  of  these  students  marked  the  end  of  the  Dine' 

Club' s first  year. 

The  evening  event,  "I  Walked  in  Beauty,"  featured  some  students  dressed 
in  traditional 

costumes  of  thick  colorful  cloth,  turquoise  jewelry  and  low  leather 
boots  known  as  "big  shoes."  Long-Webb  herself  wore  a long  golden  dress 
that  her  grandmother  gave  her  as  a graduation  gift.  A slide  show  of  weekly 
activities  recapped  the  year:  traditional  meals  of  dumpling  stew  and  fried 
bread,  beading  of  necklaces,  memorizing  popular  songs  in  Navajo  and 
listening  to  stories  of  the  past. 

"I  try  to  teach  them  a concept  and  then  give  them  an  activity,"  Long- 
Webb  said.  "The  main  thing  is  to  help  them  realize  that  they  are  'dine'  ' or 
Navajo."  For  many  students,  she  said,  their  only  contact  with  their 
culture  is  when  they  go  back  to  their  grandparents ' house,  usually  located 


in  reservations  around  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah.  Long-Webb  was  lucky; 
she  grew  up  having  her  grandparents,  who  spoke  only  Navajo,  right  next 
door. 

Celina  Valdez,  10,  who  wrote  a small  diary  as  part  of  the  club's 
activities,  said  she  enjoyed  the  main  ethnic  message  that  Long-Webb  wanted 
the  students  to  learn.  "You  will  always  be  beautiful  in  the  inside  as  well 
as  the  outside,"  Valdez  said  pointing  her  little  paper  book  as  she  enjoyed 
a feast  of  Navajo  dishes.  "My  favorite  thing  was  making  the  art  and 
crafts,"  she  said  with  shy  enthusiasm. 

Long-Webb  graduated  from  secondary  education  at  Fort  Lewis  College  and 
recently  earned  a master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
in  Greeley.  She  will  continue  leading  the  club  next  year. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Historic  Landmark 

China  Lake  ceremony  Friday  celebrated  36,000-acres 

into  national  preservation 

Linda  sa holt /lsaholt@ridgec rest ca . com 

May  21,  2005 

There  are  so  many  images  that  they  can't  all  be  counted.  The  carvings, 
however,  found  within  the  Navy's  testing  ranges  at  China  Lake,  make  up  the 
largest  area  of  Indian  rock  art  in  North  America. 

A portion  of  the  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  China  Lake  was  designated  a 
national  historic  landmark  in  1964.  It  is  the  only  such  designation  on 
Department  of  Defense  lands. 

On  Friday,  China  Lake  officials  added  to  that  designation  increasing  it 
by  100  times  the  size  of  the  area  under  protection  for  a total  of  36,000 
acres . 

More  than  250  invited  guests  and  dignitaries  celebrated  the  national 
recognition  of  the  Coso  rock  art  treasures. 

The  ceremony  also  featured  Richard  Stewart,  Tradition  Bearer  of  the  Big 
Pine  Paiute  Tribe  of  Owens  Valley,  who  sang  the  Coyote  Creation  Song,  to 
honor  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the  future. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  also  included  the  reading  of  letters  from  state  and 
national  leaders  including  one  from  Carol  D.  Shull  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer  (D-California) . 

Carolyn  Shepherd,  head  of  the  Environmental  Planning  and  Management 
Department  at  NAWS  China  Lake  has  spent  years  working  on  rock  art  projects, 
archaeology  and  this  landmark. 

She  was  the  one  to  start  the  Cultural  Resource  Program  in  the  mid  1970s. 

"No  one  had  a Cultural  Resource  Program  in  DoD.  I was  casting  around  for 
somebody  to  give  me  a template,  and  the  local  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Park  Service  stepped  up,"  Shepherd  said.  "It's  been  wonderful  to  work 
here.  Other  archaeologists  can  only  dream  of  this  kind  of  resources." 

But  it  was  Amy  Gilreath,  archaeologist,  and  her  team  from  Far  Western 
Anthropological  Research  Group,  that  did  much  of  the  ground  study  to 
determine  the  new  boundaries  for  the  landmark. 

"She  did  over  three  years  of  real  boot-busting  work,  over  some  of  the 
most  rugged  and  complex  country  anywhere,"  Shepherd  said. 

Gilreath  said  the  Coso  rock  art  experience  is  "one  of  the  fabulous  in  my 
career . " 

"It  is  incredible  to  see  this  day  come,"  she  said. 

Mayor  Chip  Holloway  also  attend  the  ceremony  and  was  amazed  with  the 
petroglyphs . 


"I  don't  think  everyone  in  Ridgecrest  knows  what  the  landmark  means  on  a 
global  scale.  It's  a treasure  that  China  Lake  and  the  people  of  Ridgecrest 
should  be  proud  of.  This  is  a great  story/'  Holloway  said. 

The  landmark  is  located  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  NAWS  China 
Lake,  creating  a unique  situation  - one  that  has  helped  preserve  the 
Indian  sketchings  and  keeping  it  in  almost  pristine  condition. 

"It's  been  nearly  60  years  to  the  day  since  the  Navy  and  the  National 
Park  Service  came  here  last,  to  dedicate  Big  and  Little  Petroglyph  Canyons 
as  a National  Landmark/'  said  Capt.  Mark  D.  Storch,  NAWS  China  Lake 
commanding  officer.  "Cultural  resource  management  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  mission.  We  must  keep  the  public  trust  to  accomplish  our  mission." 

A portion  of  the  site  is  open  to  the  public  through  scheduled  guided 
tours.  While  the  Navy  had  initially  said  public  access  would  increase  with 
the  expansion  of  the  landmark,  at  this  time  it  had  decided  not  to. 

Storch  said  he  hopes  more  public  access  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
future  because  he  would  like  more  people  to  experience  the  rock  art. 

But  he  is  pleased  the  petroglyphs  will  be  preserved  and  that  China  Lake 
played  a role  in  that. 

Storch  also  credits  other  agencies  who  helped  in  bring  this  about:  the 
National  Park  Service,  BLM,  California  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  and 
local  Native  American  tribal  members. 

D . T.  Reynolds,  Superintendent  of  Death  Valley  national  Park,  praised 
the  successful  partnership  between  the  agencies. 

"This  particular  site  is  probably  the  best  of  world-class  rock  art  sites. 
As  long  as  we  have  areas  such  as  this  we  will  continue  to  have 
partnerships  to  protect  these  wonderful  treasures,"  said  Reynolds.  "The 
Park  Service  gets  a little  jealous  when  the  Department  of  Defense  protects 
these  sites  a little  better  than  we  can." 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Daily  Independent. 
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Crow  Tribe  signs  lease  with  oil  exploration  firm 
By  CLAIR  30HNS0N 
Of  The  Billings  Gazette 
May  17,  2005 

The  Crow  Tribe  and  an  independent  energy  exploration  company  signed  a 
lease  agreement  Monday  to  look  for  oil  and  gas  on  the  reservation. 

The  signing  ceremony  with  the  tribe  and  Golden  Arrow  Energy,  a limited 
liability  company  based  in  Gillette,  Wyo.,  took  place  midmorning  at  Crow 
Veterans  Park.  The  tribe's  mineral  director,  loanie  Rowland,  said  the 
tribe  did  its  own  seismic  testing  and  hired  experts  to  interpret  seismic 
data . 

It  is  the  first  oil  and  gas  lease  approved  by  the  tribe  in  a long  time, 
she  said.  The  tribe  spent  about  $60,000  financing  the  project. 

The  agreement  includes  a royalty  rate  about  3.25  points  higher  than  the 
standard  federal  rate.  "And  we're  pretty  proud  of  that,"  Rowland  said. 

"We  chose  Golden  Arrow  because  they're  willing  to  work  with  us  and  meet 
federal  standards  or  better." 

Greg  Carlson,  a partner  in  Golden  Arrow,  said,  "They  offered  us  an 
opportunity  for  a lease  and  we  took  it." 

The  Crow  Legislature  unanimously  approved  the  lease  agreement  in  April. 
The  deal  was  negotiated  by  the  Crow  Oil  and  Gas  Committee  under  authority 
of  Tribal  Chairman  Carl  Venne.  The  document  requires  the  signature  of  the 
tribal  chairman  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Rowland  said  the  tribe  was  on  its  way  to  the  BIA  with  the  signed  lease 


agreement.  The  BIA  and  other  federal  agencies  will  review  the  agreement, 
she  said. 

In  addition  to  a higher  royalty  rate,  the  lease  agreement  calls  for 
Golden  Arrow  to  follow  an  aggressive  drilling  schedule,  Rowland  said.  Once 
BIA  approves  the  agreement.  Golden  Arrow  has  120  days  to  apply  for  a 
drilling  permit  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  60  days  to  begin 
drilling  once  a permit  is  approved. 

The  lease  agreement  is  for  7,680  acres  south  of  Crow  Agency.  The  area  is 
called  Squaw  Creek,  and  the  tribe  is  changing  the  name  to  Million  Dollar 
Creek,  Rowland  said. 

Golden  Arrow  plans  to  drill  five  wildcat  wells  beginning  sometime  this 
summer.  The  exploratory  wells  will  be  to  a depth  of  about  5,000  feet. 

While  oil  is  the  principal  prospect,  the  exploration  also  may  find  gas. 

"We'll  just  have  to  see  what  we  find,"  Carlson  said.  "Each  well  is  a 
new  adventure. " 

The  Crow  Agency  prospect  is  an  ancient  river  channel  - about  100  million 
years  old  - that  crosses  a dome  buried  underground  at  about  2,500  to  3,000 
feet.  David  Lopez,  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology,  first 
identified  the  prospect  in  1998  as  part  of  a U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
research  grant.  The  grant  also  helped  pay  for  Crow  student  interns  to 
assist  with  the  research. 

Lopez  and  a Crow  team  gathered  soil  samples  about  seven  years  ago  and 
sent  them  to  a lab  for  analysis  for  traces  of  gas  in  the  topsoil.  The 
escaped  gas  from  a potential  oil  pool  reached  the  surface  and  left  traces 
in  the  topsoil. 

Last  October,  the  Crow  Tribe  contracted  with  Koski  Geophysical 
Consulting  of  Billings  to  coordinate  seismic  testing.  Tesla  Geophysical,  a 
Canadian-based  seismic  company,  helped  conduct  the  seismic  evaluation  and 
interpretation.  The  contractors  confirmed  that  an  underground  structure  to 
trap  oil  is  present. 

The  Crow  Tribe  marketed  its  potential  for  oil  by  taking  its  seismic 
information  to  oil  and  gas  producers  at  trade  shows  in  Houston  and  Denver, 
Rowland  said. 

Golden  Arrow  has  some  development  in  Nebraska,  Carlson  said.  Once  the 
Nebraska  project  is  finished,  the  company  is  coming  to  the  Crow 
reservation . 

The  company  plans  to  hire  Crow  tribal  members  but  did  not  yet  have  an 
estimate  of  how  many  persons  may  be  needed.  "We  do  hope  to  employ  as  many 
of  the  Crow  tribal  members  as  we  can  qualify  to  work  for  us,"  Carlson 
said . 

Rowland  said  the  tribe  has  fully  leased  its  minerals. 

Fee  mineral  owners,  who  are  non-Indians,  and  allottees,  who  are 
individual  tribal  members  who  own  minerals,  may  also  lease  their  minerals. 

"They're  welcome  to  negotiate  their  own  deals,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Billings  Gazette. 
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Opportunities  Inc.  seeks  Blackfeet  board  member 
By  30  DEE  BLACK 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
May  19,  2005 

Opportunities  Inc.  is  looking  for  someone  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
to  give  the  social  service  organization  regular  input. 

For  the  first  time,  a seat  on  Opportunities'  board  of  directors  is  being 
reserved  for  a resident  of  that  specific  part  of  the  organization's  six- 


county  service  area. 

"We  provide  a considerable  amount  of  services  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation,  and  we  have  a lot  of  Blackfeet  tribal  members  living  in  Great 
Falls,"  said  Les  Stevenson,  executive  director  of  Opportunities  Inc.  "And 
we  need  more  Native  American  representation  on  our  board." 

Opportunities  Inc.  is  a private,  nonprofit  agency  that  administers  a 
number  of  social  service  programs  in  Cascade,  Chouteau,  Glacier,  Pondera, 
Teton  and  Toole  counties. 

Its  21-members  board  is  made  up  of  consumer  advocates  for  low-income 
residents,  government  officials  from  each  county  and  representatives  of  a 
variety  of  segments  of  the  community  at  large,  including  labor  unions, 
public  schools  and  senior  citizen  services. 

"The  Native  American  Center  in  Great  Falls  had  a seat  on  our  board,  but 
they  closed  a couple  of  years  ago,"  Stevenson  said.  "That  is  the  seat  we 
are  now  dedicating  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation." 

Opportunities  Inc.  administers  a youth  employment-training  program  on 
the  reservation,  as  well  as  a weatherization  program  for  reservation  homes. 
In  addition,  it  provides  support  services  for  homeless  shelters  in  Heart 
Butte  and  Browning. 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Councilman  Fred  Guardipee  said  the  invitation  to 
provide  more  input  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  is  welcome. 

"We  work  closely  with  them,  and  they  are  a great  asset,"  he  said. 

"Having  someone  on  their  board  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation  will  help  to 
bring  our  issues  to  that  organization." 

Marla  Knopfle,  who  works  at  the  Blackfeet  Head  Start  program,  said  a 
local  representative  should  help  Opportunities  Inc.  serve  the  Blackfeet 
people  better. 

Once  nominations  are  submitted,  an  election  and  balloting  procedure  will 
be  announced,  Stevenson  said. 

To  apply 

Nominations  for  the  seat  on  the  board  of  directors  reserved  for 
residents  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  can  be  sent  to  Opportunities  Inc., 
P.0.  Box  2289,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403. 

Send  the  nominee's  name,  address  and  telephone  number.  The  deadline  is 
Dune  15. 

Nominees  must  be  a resident  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and  be  able  to 
attend  Opportunities  Inc.  monthly  meetings,  typically  held  in  the  evening 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month  in  Great  Falls.  Travel  expenses  will 
be  reimbursed. 

An  election  for  the  position  will  be  held  in  late  Dune  or  early  Duly. 

All  residents  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  who  are  eligible  for 
Opportunities  Inc.  services  can  vote.  Details  on  polling  places  will  be 
announced  later. 

For  more  information,  call  (406)  761-0310. 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Do  Dee  Black  at  (406)  791-6502 
or  by  e-mail  at  jdblack@greatfal.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Back  to  Native  American  roots 

Fry  bread  out,  indigenous  foods  in  as  old  ways  prove  more  healthful 

By  Barbara  Yost 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Elaine  Reyes  is  a modern  American  woman.  She  works,  is  raising  four  young 
daughters  and  puts  food  on  the  table. 


But  Reyes  has  one  eye  on  the  past. 

A member  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  community  in  Sells,  she  and  her  girls 
have  just  finished  the  spring  cholla  bud  harvest,  plucking  fruit  from  the 
spiny  cholla  plant.  They'll  eat  some,  sell  some  and  use  some  as  currency 
to  barter  for  goods  with  other  Native  American  tribes. 

"That's  a way  of  life  out  here  that  the  Tohono  O'odham  have  done  for 
centuries,"  Reyes  says.  "God  has  blessed  us  with  that." 

The  traditional  Native  American  diet,  mostly  plant-based  with  some  wild 
meat,  is  a healthful  one,  relying  on  fish,  game  and  a little  red  meat. 

It's  elk,  rabbit,  dove,  wild  turkey,  even  prairie  dog  and  porcupine.  It's 
also  corn,  squash,  tepary  beans,  mesquite  beans  and  desert  plants  believed 
to  contain  compounds  that  help  control  blood  sugar  levels  and  prevent 
diabetes . 

Native  Americans  who  began  to  stray  from  that  diet  decades  ago,  turning 
to  processed  foods  and  fast  foods  like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
are  recognizing  that  it's  time  to  return  to  their  roots  in  the  wake  of 
alarming  increases  in  obesity  and  diabetes.  Non-Indians  are  embracing  the 
cuisine  as  well,  much  as  they  have  turned  to  healthful  Asian  and 
Mediterranean  foods. 

"In  the  non-Native  world,  it's  trendy.  In  our  world,  it's  survival," 
says  Terrol  Dew  Dohnson,  co-founder  and  co-director  of  Tohono  O'odham 
Community  Action,  an  organization  that  works  toward  revitalization  and 
sustainable  economic  development  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation. 

By  survival,  lohnson  means  not  only  physical  health  but  the  preservation 
of  a culture.  He  believes  that  food  is  the  way  to  reconnect  young  Native 
Americans  with  their  heritage. 

In  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community,  nutritionist  Chaleen  Brewer,  a 
Lakota  and  Hopi,  says  the  elders  are  already  on  board.  Brewer  is  helping 
the  Pima  people  embrace  better  health  through  cooking  classes  that  stress 
traditional  foods  and  the  cultivation  of  home  gardens.  Now,  she  says, 

"It's  a matter  of  getting  young  people  interested. 

Tradition  goes  trendy 

Young  people  will  discover  that  tradition  is  trendy.  Anton  Brunbauer, 
executive  chef  at  the  tony  Westin  Kierland  Resort  & Spa  in  Phoenix,  chose 
Native  American  cuisine  for  one  of  his  three  spa  menus,  along  with  Asian 
and  Mediterranean . It's  more  than  a gimmick,  Brunbauer  says.  It's  a 
healthful  way  of  life. 

"A  lot  of  us  sit  around  and  think  we  have  to  eat  tofu  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,"  he  says.  "If  we  went  back  to  eating  what  Native  Americans  ate, 
we'd  all  be  healthier." 

At  the  upscale  Kai  restaurant  at  the  Sheraton  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & 
Spa  near  Chandler,  executive  chef  Sandy  Garcia  is  giving  an  ancient 
cuisine  a 21st-century  spin. 

Garcia,  40,  grew  up  on  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  reservation  of  New  Mexico. 
Like  many  Native  Americans,  his  family  chowed  down  on  mac  and  cheese  and 
spaghetti  in  true  American  fashion.  But  on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  it  was 
all  tradition.  Garcia's  father  would  roast  buffalo  tongue.  His  aunts  baked 
round  loaves  of  bread,  pies  and  cookies  in  an  outdoor  oven  called  an  horno, 
made  from  adobe  and  lined  with  mud. 

When  Garcia  opened  Kai  in  summer  2002,  he  drew  on  those  memories  and  put 
indigenous  American  foods  on  his  contemporary  menu:  buffalo,  wild  turkey, 
wild  boar,  cholla  buds,  prickly  pear  and  a ciabatta  bread  much  like  the 
loaves  his  aunts  once  baked. 

"We  have  this  vastness  in  our  back  yard  we  haven't  investigated,"  Garcia 
says.  "It  creates  a new  experience." 

Tribal  distinctions 

There  are  so  many  back  yards  to  explore  - perhaps  not  all  suited  for  a 
fine  dining  experience.  Though  common  threads  wind  through  all  Native 
American  kitchens  (bread  is  a staple),  each  tribe  has  distinctions,  many 
based  on  geography. 

Ron  Carlos,  35,  grew  up  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  a member  of  the 
Piipaash  (Maricopa)  tribe.  He  remembers  the  food  he  ate  as  a boy: 

"All  burned,"  he  says  with  a laugh.  Because  most  Piipaash  food  is  cooked 


over  a wood  fire,  "everything  has  that  smoky  taste."  His  sister  makes 
tortillas  over  a coal  fire  in  her  back  yard  - all  nicely  blackened. 

His  Salt  River  neighbors  ate  chili  stew,  made  with  potatoes  and  carrots. 
They  hunted,  and  ate  jackrabbit  stew  and  roasted  cottontails.  Cottontails 
are  the  tastier,  he  says. 

A stew  with  the  consistency  of  cream  of  wheat  was  a staple  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  when  Ruth  Roessel  was  a girl  there  about  60  years  ago.  Roessel 
is  now  director  of  Navajo  Studies  at  Rough  Rock  Community  School  near 
Canyon  de  Chelly. 

Her  family  members  would  gather  wild  celery,  boil  it  and  add  cornmeal, 
salt  and  lard.  They  would  harvest  wild  onions  and  prepare  them  the  same 
way.  In  Dune  the  Navajos  would  go  into  the  mountains  to  pick  sumac  berries, 
grind  them  into  flour,  add  cornmeal  and  eat  it  as  a soup  or  stew.  These 
dishes  would  be  eaten  for  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner. 

Food  is  holy,  Roessel  says. 

"The  plants  come  up  from  the  earth  and  we  pray  to  them.  We'd  pray  for 
good  health  and  a good  life." 

Centuries  ago,  Navajos  also  became  sheep  farmers,  adding  mutton  and  lamb 
to  their  menu  and  using  sheep  oil  for  cooking  over  outdoor  wood  fires. 
Navajos  reinvented  their  culture  to  include  sheep,  says  Devon  Mihesuah,  a 
Choctaw  and  professor  of  applied  indigenous  studies  and  history  at 
Northern  Arizona  University. 

While  many  Anglos  think  of  Indian  fry  bread  as  the  quintessential  Native 
American  food,  fry  bread  is  "absolutely  not"  traditional,  Mihesuah  says. 
"Fried  bread  (or  more  inaccurately  'fry  bread')  is  something  unhealthy 
created  by  Natives  after  they  were  introduced  to  wheat." 

Fry  bread  was  born  out  of  the  imprisonment  of  Navajos  and  Apaches  by  the 
U.S.  government  in  1863.  Their  rations  consisted  of  wheat  flour  and  lard, 
and  they  made  the  best  of  their  rations,  says  Tristan  Reader,  co-director 
of  Tohono  O'odham  Community  Action. 

Return  to  roots 

Tohono  O'odham  Community  Action  began  a decade  ago  to  promote  a return 
to  the  tribe's  culinary  heritage. 

The  tribe  operates  a farm  in  Sells  that  uses  an  ancient  farming  method 
called  "ak  chin."  This  system  of  planting  crops  in  flood  plains  takes 
advantage  of  the  short  growing  season  of  such  foods  as  tepary  beans,  which 
resemble  pinto  beans.  Reader  explains.  The  crops  germinate  quickly  and  can 
be  harvested  before  the  earth  dries  up  again. 

The  cultivation  of  cholla  buds  is  another  way  the  Tohono  O'odham  link 
past  and  present.  In  ancient  times,  the  picking  was  done  with  dried  cactus 
ribs  lashed  together  with  rawhide  thongs.  Now  Reyes  and  her  daughters  use 
metal  barbecue  tongs,  and  it  has  become  a family  outing  that  begins  early 
each  morning  during  harvest  season. 

"It's  a family  thing,"  Reyes  says.  "We  get  the  girls  together  .... 

They  need  to  respect  what  God  has  given  us." 

Buying  ingredients  for  traditional  Native  American  dishes  can  be  done 
online  or  by  telephone.  Tohono  O'odham  Community  Action  works  with 
Heritage  Foods  USA,  an  American  company  that  sells  indigenous  products  to 
the  public:  meats,  fish,  poultry,  fruits  and  grains,  all  derived  from 
small  family  farms.  By  next  year.  Heritage  will  have  a product  list  of  500 
items . 

Next  year,  the  Tohono  O'odham  organization  also  will  put  its  name  on  a 
Native  American  cookbook  with  the  working  title  Harvesting  the  Desert: 
Traditional  Foods  of  the  Tohono  O'odham.  Edited  by  Tucson  food  writer  Mary 
Paganelli,  the  book  will  contain  recipes  from  such  Arizona  chefs  as  Danos 
Wilder  (Danos,  in  Tucson),  Scott  Uehlein  (Canyon  Ranch  Health  Resort,  in 
Tucson),  Dohn  Sharpe  (La  Posada,  in  Winslow)  and  Garcia,  from  Kai. 

Garcia  believes  it's  time  to  take  these  tasty  foods  and  discover  the 
next  great  cuisine.  Nouvelle  Native  American  could  take  its  place 
alongside  French  and  Italian. 

"It's  a great  culture,"  he  says. 

Copyright  c.  2003-2005  Red  Lake  Net  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A name's  false  lessons  about  culture 
May  17,  2005 

I was  born  in  Elbowoods,  N.D.,  at  Fort  Berthold  in  western  North  Dakota. 
I have  relatives  on  the  Standing  Rock,  Spirit  Lake  and  Turtle  Mountain 
reservations.  I know  or  am  related  to  a lot  of  Indian  people  - something 
that  is  common  in  Indian  country. 

Sometimes  at  work  or  in  the  greater  Grand  Forks  community,  I am  amazed 
at  the  limited  knowledge  local  people  have  of  tribes  in  our  region.  So  I 
wasn't  surprised  at  how  little  Don  Barcome  Dr.  seemed  to  know  about  Native 
Americans,  but  disappointed  that  he  commented  so  proudly  and  naively  about 
Indian  people. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  that  for  as  many  times  and  in  as  many  ways  as 
Indian  people  and  advocates  have  explained  how  offensive  being  called 
names  is,  supporters  of  UND's  Fighting  Sioux  nickname  still  don't  seem  to 
understand.  It  is  disturbing  that  Barcome  would  write,  for  all  the  public 
to  read,  that  "the  name  (Fighting  Sioux)  promotes  awareness  of  the  rich 
history  of  a culture  that  would  be  lost  in  today's  fast-paced  high-tech 
society. " 

Someone  buy  him  a history  book.  Fancy  dancers  at  sporting  events  isn't 
who  we  are.  Don't  think  that  for  a minute. 

Furthermore,  when  you  combine  the  sometimes-untrue  history  of  the  Sioux 
and  the  stories  about  the  "Sioux  raids"  on  innocent  unsuspecting  settlers, 
what  kind  of  "rich  history"  do  you  suppose  the  war  whoops  made  by  the 
opposing  team's  fans  conjure  up  in  the  minds  of  those  at  the  sporting 
event? 

When  you  hear  "Fighting  Sioux,"  it  is  an  aggressive  twist  to  the  name 
you  can't  ignore. 

One  of  my  Herald  colleagues  said  that  if  Native  people  really  want  to 
change  the  nickname,  young  Indian  people  in  the  area  should  stay  away  from 
UND  en  masse.  As  long  as  these  young  people  attend  the  university,  they 
are  supporting  or  don't  care  about  the  name  and  logo.  That  weakens  the 
advocates'  case,  he  said. 

Does  that  mean  Native  people  from  the  surrounding  reservation  should 
stop  their  education  at  the  tribal  colleges?  If  they  do  this,  then  they'll 
forego  a chance  to  be  a doctor,  lawyer,  nurse  or  teacher,  because  UND  is 
the  only  place  available  in  the  area  for  some  of  these  specialized  degrees 

UND  likes  to  tout  itself  as  the  "premiere  Indian  University"  - but  is 
this  in  name  only?  Come,  the  presence  of  the  nickname  seems  to  say.  We 
will  insult  you  and  if  you  are  tough  enough,  you  can  become  a doctor  and 
return  home  to  help  your  people. 

It  is  just  me,  or  why  should  students  have  to  travel  out-of-state  and 
away  from  their  families  to  get  a law  or  doctor's  degree?  Most  Indian 
people  are  used  to  being  put  on  the  back  shelf  and  many  also  know  the 
importance  of  the  degree,  so  they  can  take  the  insult  contained  in  the 
nickname.  But  should  they  have  to? 

It  is  scary  to  think  that  a majority  of  this  community  - a majority  of 
alumni  and  North  Dakotans,  as  Barcome  says  - feel  so  apathetic  about 
insults  such  as  the  "Sioux  suck"  catcall  heard  on  occasion  at  games,  that 
they  would  allow  a group  of  people  to  be  put  in  such  a negative  atmosphere 
I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  all  those  former  Fighting  Sioux  lettermen 
and  alumni  can  feel  this  way. 

It  has  only  been  a few  weeks  since  I visited  the  Red  Lake  reservation 
while  covering  the  shootings  and  suicide.  That  coverage  was  followed  by 
stories  of  suicides  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation.  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 
These  issues  are  complex  and  many-faceted,  yet  there  is  something  to  be 
said  about  creating  an  atmosphere  where  fans  of  the  opposing  team  say 


"Sioux  suck"  or  war  whoop  in  the  heat  of  competition. 

Most  of  the  tribes  in  North  Dakota  have  collectively  asked  that  the  name 
be  changed.  These  are  resolutions  from  tribal  governments  asking  nicely  to 
quit  calling  us  names.  That  is  not  a minority;  that  is  a majority. 

Yes,  there  are  some  Native  people  who  like  the  name,  but  there  are  many 
more  non-Native  people  living  in  this  community  who  do  not  like  the  name, 
and  they  say  so.  Some  have  left  UND,  giving  up  their  positions  here  to 
make  that  point. 

There  also  are  a lot  of  Native  people  who  live  on  reservations  who  never 
have  heard  some  of  the  derogatory  remarks  made  about  the  Sioux.  I have 
seen  young  Sioux  students  come  to  UND  and  actually  leave  here  because  they 
couldn't  take  any  more  of  the  negativity. 

So  for  my  brother  Don,  my  sister  Liz,  who  are  alumni,  and  myself  - we 
are  among  those  who  would  like  the  university  to  stop  using  the  name.  Stop 
hurting  our  children. 

We  believe  one  day,  the  Creator  will  make  the  point  and  the  logo  will  go. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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"Unearthing  of  Tse-whit-zen"  tells  an  extraordinary  story 
By  Mike  Fancher 

Seattle  Times  executive  editor 
May  22,  2005 

One  look  at  today's  front  page  tells  you  "The  Unearthing  of 
Tse-whit-zen,"  is  important  and  historical.  But  the  story  of  this 
archaeological  treasure  is  also  contemporary  and  is  one  of  the  more  unusual 
special  reports  The  Seattle  Times  has  ever  produced. 

The  ancient  Klallam  village  called  Tse-whit-zen  was  discovered  on  the 
Port  Angeles  waterfront  when  the  state  Department  of  Transportation 
started  construction  of  a new  dry  dock.  The  work  unearthed  more  than 
10,000  artifacts  and,  painfully,  more  than  335  intact  skeletons. 

Beyond  being  one  of  the  most  important  archaeological  finds  ever  in  this 
region,  the  discovery  was  a spiritual  renewal  for  tribal  members.  It  also 
became  the  end  of  the  construction  project,  as  the  state  stopped  the  work 
after  spending  more  than  $60  million  on  it. 

Lynda  Mapes,  the  reporter  and  a guiding  force  behind  this  report,  said, 

"It's  really  a story  of  our  life  here  together  in  the  Northwest.  It's  an 
'all-of-us'  story." 

The  words,  photographs  and  illustrations  we  are  printing  over  four  days 
are  rich  with  detail  and  meaning.  Beyond  the  printed  report  there  will  be: 

* A comprehensive  online  package,  including  an  interactive  exploration  of 
the  Tse-whit-zen  village. 

* A Newspapers  In  Education  program  with  questions  and  activities  to  help 
educators  use  the  series  in  the  classroom. 

* Two  segments  on  local  affiliates  of  National  Public  Radio. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  body  of  work  to  tell  an  extraordinary  story. 

"I  think  what  makes  this  project  unique,"  said  Suki  Dardarian,  assistant 
managing  editor-Sunday,  "is  that  we  have  been  among  the  few  to  have 
witnessed  this  firsthand  - to  be  right  there  to  observe  and  document  the 
discovery,  the  mystery,  the  awe,  the  frustration,  the  joy  of  that 


exploration.  And  we  get  to  tell  an  important  story  that's  never  been  told 
this  way. 

"That's  an  awesome  opportunity  - and  responsibility." 

The  report  wouldn't  have  been  possible  without  the  remarkable  access 
granted  by  Klallam  tribal  members  and  state  officials.  "They  were  so 
generous/'  said  reporter  Mapes,  who  deserves  credit  for  gaining  the  kind 
of  access  and  trust  that  makes  a story  like  this  come  alive. 

Mapes  and  photographer  Steve  Ringman  first  visited  the  site  last 
November  for  a story  that  appeared  about  a month  before  the  decision  was 
made  to  stop  construction  at  the  site.  In  preparation  for  the  current 
report , several  others  on  The  Times'  team  also  traveled  to  Port  Angeles  to 
variously  see  the  site,  view  artifacts  in  the  lab,  meet  tribal  leaders  and 
consult  with  archaeologists  on  the  project. 

Tribal  members  also  traveled  twice  to  The  Times  to  review  the  main 
graphic  and  make  invaluable  additions  to  its  content.  Archaeologists  at 
Larson  Anthropological  Archaeological  Services  in  Gig  Harbor  also  reviewed 
the  graphic  twice  in  their  Gig  Harbor  offices,  and  traveled  to  The  Seattle 
Times  to  give  a presentation  to  the  team  on  the  geomorphology  and 
archaeology  of  the  site. 

"You  should  have  seen  the  white  board  from  that  meeting!"  said  Mapes, 
who  added,  "We  did  all  of  this  as  a team  from  the  very  beginning,  and  that 
was  very  rewarding.  We  all  explored  new  ground  here." 

Times  journalists  clearly  were  affected  by  what  they  saw. 

"At  the  house  where  the  archaeologists  were  analyzing  the  material,  you 
got  a real  sense  of  the  painstaking  - often  tedious  - work  required  to 
reconstruct  what  was  found  at  Tse-whit-zen, " said  Metro  Editor  Dim  Simon. 

"The  tribe  also  allowed  us  to  visit  the  place  on  the  reservation  where 
the  coffins  holding  the  remains  were  being  stored.  There  were  row  upon  row 
of  freshly  made  coffins  - some  quite  tiny,  holding  the  remains  of  babies 
or  children  - stacked  on  metal  shelves.  The  tribal  member  who  escorted  me 
lit  candles  and  rubbed  herself  with  red  ochre  for  spiritual  protection. 

"Without  that  kind  of  access,  we  couldn't  have  done  this  series,"  he 
added . 

Photographer  Ringman  said  he  was  struck  "by  the  respect  the  tribal 
members  had  for  their  ancestors  as  they  dug  in  the  sacred  ground.  Here  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  an  active  industrial  construction  site  with  this  very 
emotional  scene  of  discovering  and  unearthing  their  ancestors  and  their 
belongings . 

"The  discovery  of  fascinating  and  beautiful  artifacts  was  tempered  by 
the  pain  of  uncovering  so  many  skeletons.  I really  appreciate  the  tribe 
letting  me  witness  this  historic  and  painful  moment  in  their  history," 
Ringman  added. 

Whitney  Stensrud,  assistant  art  director,  oversaw  design  of  the 
illustrations  and  graphics.  She  said  the  visual  department  "was  charged 
with  transporting  readers  back  in  time,"  especially  with  today's 
presentation . 

"We  had  the  unique  responsibility  for  piecing  together  an  enormous 
amount  of  archaeological  and  cultural  data  and  presenting  the  findings 
visually  with  the  humanity  and  cultural  weight  they  represent.  We  chose  a 
hand-drawn  style  that  is  inherently  personal  and  also  makes  it  clear  that 
the  scene  is  what  it  might  have  been. 

"We  walked  a fine  line  where  imagination  and  science  merge,  and  we  were 
determined  to  create  the  most  accurate  representation  possible,  but  still 
infuse  it  with  the  spirit  of  activity.  We  chose  to  tell  the  historical 
story  visually  so  that  readers  could  experience  the  re-created  site  while 
they  learned  how  it  was  used  and  about  the  Klallam  people  who  lived  there. 

"Our  hopes  are  that  seeing  it  all  intact  will  help  readers  understand 
the  meaning  and  value  of  this  discovery,"  Stensrud  said. 

Reporter  Mapes  stresses  that  in  many  ways  the  story  of  Tse-whit-zen  is 
still  unfolding  and  painful  issues  remain  to  be  resolved. 

"I  think  the  biggest  question  is:  What  do  we  do  now?"  Mapes  said. 

The  state  still  needs  a dry  dock  and,  most  of  all,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Klallam  Tribe  need  a sacred  resting  place. 

Inside  The  Times  appears  in  the  Sunday  Seattle  Times.  If  you  have  a 
comment  on  news  coverage,  write  to  Michael  R.  Fancher,  P.0.  Box  70, 


Seattle,  WA  98111,  call  206-464-3310  on  send  e-mail  to 

mfancher@seattletimes.com.  More  columns  at  www.seattletimes.com/columnists 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Aging  brings  new  joys,  insights  and  friends 
May  21,  2005 

May  is  a month  filled  with  congratulations  and  honoring.  This  year,  my 
schedule  includes  six  graduations,  seven  birthdays,  two  retirements  and 
three  powwows.  And,  I spoke  at  two  annual  meetings  and  a Senate  hearing. 

Of  those  activities,  I will  remember  most  speaking  to  the  Forest  River 
and  Johnstown  homemakers  club  at  Forest  River,  N.D.  They  were  interested 
in  American  Indian  culture. 

Forest  River  is  a short,  scenic  drive  north  across  the  flat,  fertile  Red 
River  Valley.  The  sky  was  cloudy  and  threatening  when  I left  Grand  Forks. 
When  I stepped  into  my  car  to  return  home,  it  was  raining  hard  and  the 
smell  of  fresh,  clean  earth  tickled  my  nose. 

The  town  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned,  cozy  little  villages  where  you 
might  expect  to  see  kids  playing  softball  in  the  street  or  a grandmother 
turning  dark,  loamy  dirt  around  small  tomato  starts. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  town  is  a community  church  with  a tall,  stately 
steeple  that  juts  into  the  sky  above  the  only  grove  of  trees  in  this  land 
of  wide,  plowed  fields.  It  is  a beautiful  church  that  would  inspire  prayer 
in  any  disbeliever. 

When  I got  to  the  church,  women  were  in  aprons,  cooking  creamy  chicken 
Alfredo  and  making  strawberry  shortcake  for  us.  The  tables  were  set  and 
the  early  evening  meeting  began. 

This  was  a homemakers  club  with  a history.  Tina  Oosterwijk,  who  was  my 
contact,  got  an  award  because  she  has  been  a member  of  the  club  for  50 
years.  Yes,  50  years.  She  was  among  several  other  women  who  got  awards  for 
their  number  of  years  with  the  club.  They  were  Arline  Larson,  20  years; 
Lois  Otto  and  Louise  Pederson,  30;  Bonnie  Flanson,  35;  Jan  Erlandson, 
Blanche  Espelien,  40;  Joyce  Johnson,  Sonia  Midgarden,  45  and  Rae  DeSautel, 
a 50-year  member,  too. 

In  talking  with  Tina,  I found  her  history  to  be  typical  of  the  wonderful 
women  in  this  area.  She  came  from  Holland  to  New  York  in  1952.  When  the 
boat  landed,  they  heard  a band  playing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  the 
first  thing  they  saw  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

From  there,  she  and  her  late  husband,  Bernard,  took  a bus  to  Michigan 
then  to  North  Dakota.  I had  to  smile  when  she  said  she  knew  she  was  at  the 
end  of  the  world  when  the  bus  hit  the  gravel  road  to  Forest  River.  She 
giggled,  too,  when  she  told  me  she  never  had  seen  an  outdoor  toilet.  She 
told  Bernard  she  was  afraid  that  she  would  get  slivers  in  her  behind  from 
the  wooden  planks. 

So  he  went  to  a little  town  called  Gilby,  N.D.,  bought  some  linoleum  and 
then  covered  the  plank-board  seat.  I forgot  to  ask  about  her  first 
experience  in  her  outdoor  toilet  at  40  below. 

I've  always  had  a soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  elderly  people.  I think  it 
comes  from  my  relationship  with  my  grandmother  - one  of  my  mentors  and 
teachers.  And  it  comes  from  knowing  these  elderly  people  have  a long  and 
rich  history. 

When  you  get  to  be  an  elder,  you  tend  to  turn  and  look  back  over  all 
those  years  that  stretch  out  so  far  back  into  the  past. 

But  our  life's  paths  change  as  we  move  toward  crossing  over.  I can  see 
that  when  I compare  my  talks  to  elementary-school  students,  college 
students  or  young  adults.  They  are  looking  forward:  They're  asking,  "How 


can  I get  that  nice  car  or  big  house?"  and  "How  can  I keep  myself 
beautiful?",  for  example. 

As  you  get  older,  it  is  hard  to  change  your  income.  You  either  made  it 
or  you  didn't.  Also,  your  body  is  affected  by  how  you've  lived  or  what 
comes  your  way  in  terms  of  diseases. 

Entertainment  becomes  seeing  the  grandchildren  laugh,  watching  and 
listening  to  birds  sing,  watching  the  sunset  in  the  evening  or  seeing  the 
northern  lights.  Those  become  most  entertaining  for  me. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  I see  in  these  elder  women:  We  have  these  things  in 
common . 

They  are  also  interested  in  my  lifestyle  - the  ways  of  Native  people. 
When  they  ask,  I always  am  pleased  that  they  are  interested  in 
understanding  who  we  are.  I,  too,  am  interested  in  their  culture  and 
lifestyles.  That  is  how  we  become  better  neighbors. 

The  culture  of  the  ethnic  people  in  this  area  is  diluted.  That  is  also 
true  of  the  Indian  culture.  In  spite  of  the  struggles  and  the  vast  chasm 
that  existed  between  Native  people  and  the  non-Native,  each  of  us  have 
influenced  the  other. 

And  it  is  from  conversations  and  discussions  such  as  my  meeting  with  the 
homemakers  club  that  we  come  to  a better  understanding  of  each  other  and 
find  commonalties. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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The  whitest  Indian  speaks 
Deremie  Pemberton,  Walker 
The  Pilot-Independent 
May  18,  2005 

"Why  don't  you  go  scalp  somebody?"  A slight  pause  and  then,  "Dust 
kidding. " 

The  "just  kidding"  makes  it  worse.  Two  words  that  tell  a lie.  They  meant 
it  all.  They  meant  every  word  that  threw  scorn  upon  your  face.  Every  word 
weighs  on  your  mind,  crushing  your  happiness,  corrupting  your  joy.  It's 
better  when  they  just  smile  when  they  say  it.  Then  at  least  they're  not 
lying. 

Everyday  I can  hear  their  taunts.  Everyday,  what  they  say  about  my  race 
echoes  in  my  ears.  I bear  it  in  silence  and  smile  with  them.  Wishing  they 
would  wear  my  tattered  Dohnson  O'Maley  shoes.  There  is  only  so  much  one 
can  take  before  one  explodes  . . . The  question  I have  is,  "Why  do  you 
dislike  the  Indian  people?  Are  you  not  the  ones  who  put  them  where  they 
are  now?  Why  heap  scorn  upon  the  broken  pride  of  a fallen  race." 

Maybe  it's  to  feel  superior.  Is  it?  When  I do  it,  I don't  feel  superior. 
I feel  saddened  and  a little  piece  of  me  dies.  How  much  more  do  we  have  to 
bear  before  all  is  set  right?  I don't  know,  but  I think  I'll  ask  the 
Dewish  people.  They  might  know.  How  does  racism  solve  anything?  I can 
walk  through  the  halls  and  hear  how  somebody,  "hates  those  (expletive) 
Indians . " 

Yet  the  need  to  make  fun  of  us  still  exists.  From  the  time  your 
ancestors  put  us  on  the  reservation  until  now,  Indians  have  been  portrayed 
as  ignorant  savages,  while  the  white  man  with  his  Christian  morals,  is 
the  good  guy.  How  do  we  become  the  savages  when  the  government  paid  for 
the  heads  of  the  Indians?  We  all  came  from  the  same  roots  of  farming  the 
land  and  killing  animals,  yet  we  became  the  savages  when  you  decided  to 


stop.  That  leads  me  to  another  point.  We  didn't  come  up  with  scalping, 
while  European  males  did. 

"Did  you  get  your  food  stamps  yet?"  That's  another  one  I have  heard.  I 
wonder  why  we  have  food  stamps.  Oh,  yeah,  that's  right,  a good  portion  of 
us  are  on  welfare.  Surprising  isn't  it?  It  is  and  so  is  the  fact  that 
good  portions  of  us  on  the  preservation  are  broke.  Limited  job 
opportunities  due  to  racism  usually  has  that  affect.  Oh,  another 
surprise!  Who  would  have  thought  of  that?  Sure,  there  are  jobs  being  made 
to  correct  the  wrongs,  but  why  not  at  the  beginning?  Racism  over  the 
period  of  a century  usually  gets  to  a people.  Blacks  have  had  it  just  as 
bad  as  we  have.  Dews  as  well  (if  not  worse).  I don't  think  they  kill  or 
drink  like  us,  though. 

Now  I don't  think  I'm  completely  ignorant  of  the  issues  facing  the  tribe. 
What  the  Indians  could  do  is  to  initiate  a government  that  actually  does 
its  job,  instead  of  behaving  like  a fat  man  on  a diet  in  a bakery.  To  do 
this  we  need  to  weed  out  those  who  are  corrupt  and  replace  them.  Give 
those  who  are  corrupt  a different  job,  such  as  cleaning  the  reservation. 

We  all  know  it  needs  to  be  cleansed.  Another  idea  is  for  the  parents  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  child's  life.  No  more  sitting  passively  while 
the  child  goes  and  gets  drunk  with  unsavory  characters.  Tell  them  to  stay 
home  and  do  some  work.  A helpful  idea  would  be  to  destroy  the  gangs  and 
persecute  those  who  head  them.  One  grand  idea  is  to  purge  the  reservation 
of  drugs  and  drink. 

The  final  idea  is  to  revert  to  old  traditions  before  they  fall  with  the 
Elders.  The  church  that  stands  out  there  must  come  down.  It  is  the  sign  of 
white  ethos's  hold  on  us.  The  destruction  of  tradition  is  what  has 
happened  because  of  that  hold.  You  may  believe  in  God,  but  so  did  our 
ancestors.  God  was  always  with  us  before.  Why  worship  theirs? 

This  essay  may  seem  like  the  ranting  of  an  angry  Indian.  It  is.  I'm  not 
going  to  lie  to  you.  Racism  happens  everyday  at  the  school 

(Walker-Hackensack-Akeley) , by  both  sides.  I'm  a mixed  breed,  so  I get 
double  the  amount  of  racism,  anybody  of  "pure"  blood  gets.  Pure  blood  is  a 
laughable  idea.  We  are  all  mutts,  it  is  just  a matter  of  degree.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  all  one  race.  Yet,  that  won't  help  unless  people  realize 
it. 

Today,  I 
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Mohawk  ohiari : ha/ripening  moon 
Passamaquoddy  nipon/summer  moon 

Blackfeet  pi'kssiiksi  otsitaowayiihpiaawa/moon  when  birds  lay  their  eggs 
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Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 
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Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Sovereign  News,  Rez  News,  NDNAIM,  Sovereign  Nations, 
Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I want  my  children  and  the  next  generation  to  have  their  Indian 
heritage  honored  and  to  move  past  what  I experienced  and  my  parents 
experienced, " 

Chief  Stephen  Adkins,  Chickhominy 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

[ languages  in  North  America,  | 

I only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

j defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I have  the  honor  of  serving  as  emcee  at  some  powwows/festivals  including 
The  Euharlee  GA  Veterans'  Powwow.  I never  fail  to  remind  people  they  are 
at  the  powwow  because  they  chose  to,  not  because  some  local  party  chairman 
told  them  they  had  to  be  there;  and  the  reason  each  of  us  can  make  such 
decisions  is  thanks  to  the  personal  sacrifices  of  veterans  and  active  duty 
military  who  risked  everything  for  our  freedoms. 

I have  focused  the  past  two  issues  on  including  articles  related  to  our 
Native  veterans,  knowing  Memorial  Day  was  approaching. 

There  is  no  editorial  this  week.  The  following  two  articles  say  it  all. 

The  first  was  submitted  to  my  wife  from  Bessie  and  Keith,  the  second  came 
from  Kleita  Bagwell  of  the  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  near  Moulton  AL. 


Guardsmen  in  Montana  unit  are  warriors  of  today  who  honor  their 

American  Indian  past 

By  Kevin  Dougherty,  Stars  and  Stripes 

Kevin  Dougherty  / S&S 

Friday,  May  27,  2005 

HAWIIAH,  Iraq  - Their  names  alone  invoke  a past  as  vast  as  the  Great 
Plains,  a heritage  as  majestic  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  lie  to  the  west, 
where  the  sun  comes  to  rest  and  legends  reside. 

Look  at  a roster  of  the  1st  Battalion,  163rd  Infantry  Regiment,  and  you 
will  find  surnames  such  as  Black  Elk,  Heavy  Runner,  Chief  and  Headdress. 
They  fight  for  a nation  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  wasn't  all  that  kind  to 
their  forbears. 

Although  many  of  the  American  Indians  deployed  to  a U.S.  Army  base  in 
northern  Iraq  said  their  focus  was  on  the  present  and  future,  they  talked 
about  the  past  when  asked. 

"I  come  from  a family  of  warriors,"  said  Sgt.  leff  lackson,  a Nez  Perce 
Indian  from  Lapwai,  Idaho.  "I  was  told  this  by  a tribe  member.  Yellow  Wolf 
was  my  great-great-grandfather . " 

Yellow  Wolf,  according  to  Web  sites,  fought  in  the  Nez  Perce  War  against 
the  U.S.  Army,  which  drove  the  tribe  from  its  native  territory  in  1877 
after  a treaty  dispute. 

lackson  isn't  the  only  soldier  with  a legendary  figure  in  his  ancestry. 

Sgt.  Richard  Black  Elk,  an  Oglala  Lakota  (Sioux)  Indian,  is  related  to 
Crazy  Horse.  Black  Elk's  great-grandfather,  a cousin  of  the  famed  chief, 
witnessed  the  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn  in  Montana,  where  Gen.  George 
Custer  and  his  men  perished.  In  his  later  years,  Nicholas  Black  Elk  penned 
a critically  acclaimed  book  on  the  battle  called  "Black  Elk  Speaks." 

"He  was  there  to  see  it  all,"  Richard  Black  Elk  said. 

There  are  at  least  a dozen  American  Indians  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  at 
a camp  named  McHenry  near  the  city  of  Hawijah.  The  Montana  National  Guard 
heads  the  Task  Force,  but  its  American  Indian  soldiers  hail  from  others 
states,  too,  such  as  South  Dakota  and  Idaho. 

Many  are  front-line  infantry  soldiers,  while  others  fix  vehicles  or  tend 
to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Most  are  former  active-duty  soldiers  carrying  on 
a new  family  tradition  - serving  in  the  U.S.  military. 

Military  service  in  Black  Elk's  family  goes  back  to  World  War  I. 

Sgt.  Leon  Milda's  uncles  fought  in  World  War  II. 

Staff  Sgt.  John  Crawford  has  cousins  who  have  joined  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

"My  maternal  great-grandfather  served  in  the  Canadian  army,"  Crawford 
said.  "As  far  as  I've  been  told,  he  went  on  the  Boer  War  expedition  [to 
South  Africa],  and  everybody  before  that,  well,  they  just  fought  the  U.S. 


Army. " 

Crawford  couldn't  help  himself;  he  had  to  snicker  over  that  last  part, 
not  out  of  disrespect  but  at  the  incongruity  of  such  a statement,  given 
that  he  now  proudly  wears  the  U.S.  Army  uniform. 

Pride  was  a theme  that  surfaced  again  and  again  in  conversations  with 
the  American  Indian  troops.  Spc.  Wesley  Headdress  served  three  years  on 
active  duty  before  being  recalled  as  a member  of  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  He  since  has  re-enlisted,  and  said  he  might  volunteer  for  another 
stint  in  Iraq  after  his  current  tour  ends. 

"Some  of  my  best  buddies  are  still  on  active  duty,"  Headdress  said  over 
breakfast  one  morning.  "If  they're  going  to  be  deployed,  I would  want  to 
be  with  them." 

lackson,  who  will  be  eligible  to  retire  from  the  Idaho  National  Guard 
next  month,  said  he  accepted  a voluntary  reduction  in  grade  to  make  it 
easier  for  his  unit  to  send  him  to  Iraq.  It  was  important,  the  40-year-old 
said,  "to  come  out  here  and  be  a soldier  and  help  the  young  men  survive." 

"It's  quite  a bit  of  cash  I'm  losing,"  he  added,  "but  hopefully  I will 
talk  to  somebody  and  they  will  reimburse  me." 

The  American  Indian  tribes  the  soldiers  come  from  are  as  varied  as  the 
men  themselves.  The  list  includes  Blackfeet,  Chippewa,  Choctaw,  Cree,  Crow 
Gros  Ventre,  Lakota,  Navajo  and  Nez  Perce. 

At  McHenry,  the  unofficial  leader  is  Crawford,  who  makes  a point  of 
periodically  checking  in  on  the  soldiers,  making  sure  their  spirits  are 
high  and  they  have  what  they  need. 

Crawford  believes  he  and  other  American  Indians  in  Iraq  have  a bit  of  an 
edge  over  other  U.S.  soldiers  whenever  they  venture  into  local  communities 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  anchored  by  tribal  affiliations. 

"The  customs  are  different,"  Crawford  said,  "but  I think  I can  better 
understand  some  of  the  interactions  they  have." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Stars  and  Stripes.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


http://www.blackstonedaily.com/jima.htm 

(sent  in  by  leff  Brodeur  of  the  Korean  Vets  of  America) 

"A  Tale  of  Six  Boys" 

Each  year  I am  hired  to  go  to  Washington,  DC,  with  the  eighth  grade  clas 
from  Clinton,  WI.  where  I grew  up,  to  videotape  their  trip.  I greatly 
enjoy  visiting  our  nation's  capitol,  and  each  year  I take  some  special 
memories  back  with  me.  This  fall's  trip  was  especially  memorable. 

On  the  last  night  of  our  trip,  we  stopped  at  the  Iwo  lima  memorial.  This 
memorial  is  the  largest  bronze  statue  in  the  world  and  depicts  one  of  the 
most  famous  photographs  in  history  --  that  of  the  six  brave  soldiers 
raising  the  American  Flag  at  the  top  of  a rocky  hill  on  the  island  of  Iwo 
lima,  Dapan,  during  WW  II. 

Over  one  hundred  students  and  chaperones  piled  off  the  buses  and  headed 
towards  the  memorial.  I noticed  a solitary  figure  at  the  base  of  the 
statue,  and  as  I got  closer  he  asked,  "Where  are  you  guys  from?" 

I told  him  that  we  were  from  Wisconsin.  "Hey,  I'm  a cheese  head,  too! 
Come  gather  around.  Cheese  heads,  and  I will  tell  you  a story." 

(lames  Bradley  just  happened  to  be  in  Washington,  DC,  to  speak  at  the 
memorial  the  following  day.  He  was  there  that  night  to  say  good  night  to 
his  dad,  who  has  since  passed  away.  He  was  just  about  to  leave  when  he  saw 
the  buses  pull  up.  I videotaped  him  as  he  spoke  to  us,  and  received  his 
permission  to  share  what  he  said  from  my  videotape.  It  is  one  thing  to 
tour  the  incredible  monuments  filled  with  history  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
it  is  quite  another  to  get  the  kind  of  insight  we  received  that  night.) 

When  all  had  gathered  around,  he  reverently  began  to  speak.  (Here  are 
his  words  that  night.) 

"My  name  is  lames  Bradley  and  I'm  from  Antigo,  Wisconsin.  My  dad  is  on 
that  statue,  and  I just  wrote  a book  called  "Flags  of  Our  Fathers"  which 
is  #5  on  the  New  York  Times  Best  Seller  list  right  now.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  six  boys  you  see  behind  me. 

"Six  boys  raised  the  flag.  The  first  guy  putting  the  pole  in  the  ground 


is  Hanlon  Block.  Hanlon  was  an  all-state  football  playen.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Manine  Conps  with  all  the  senion  membens  of  his  football  team.  They 
wene  off  to  play  anothen  type  of  game.  A game  called  "Wan."  But  it  didn't 
tunn  out  to  be  a game. 

Hanlon,  at  the  age  of  21,  died  with  his  intestines  in  his  hands.  I don't 
say  that  to  gnoss  you  out,  I say  that  because  thene  ane  genenals  who  stand 
in  fnont  of  this  statue  and  talk  about  the  glony  of  wan.  You  guys  need  to 
know  that  most  of  the  boys  in  Iwo  lima  wene  17,  18,  and  19  yeans  old. 

(He  pointed  to  the  statue)  "You  see  this  next  guy?  That's  Rene  Gagnon 
fnom  New  Hampshine.  If  you  took  Rene's  helmet  off  at  the  moment  this  photo 
was  taken  and  looked  in  the  webbing  of  that  helmet,  you  would  find  a 
photognaph.  ..  a photognaph  of  his  ginlfniend.  Rene  put  that  in  thene  fon 
pnotection  because  he  was  scaned.  He  was  18  yeans  old.  Boys  won  the  battle 
of  Iwo  lima.  Boys.  Not  old  men. 

"The  next  guy  hene,  the  thind  guy  in  this  tableau,  was  Sengeant  Mike 
Stnank.  Mike  is  my  heno.  He  was  the  heno  of  all  these  guys.  They  called 
him  the  "old  man"  because  he  was  so  old.  He  was  alneady  24.  When  Mike 
would  motivate  his  boys  in  tnaining  camp,  he  didn't  say,  'Let's  go  kill 
some  lapanese'  on  'Let  s die  fon  oun  countny. ' He  knew  he  was  talking  to 
little  boys.  Instead  he  would  say,  'You  do  what  I say,  and  I'll  get  you 
home  to  youn  mothens.' 

"The  last  guy  on  this  side  of  the  statue  is  Ina  Hayes,  a Pima  Indian 
fnom  Anizona.  Ina  Hayes  walked  off  Iwo  lima.  He  went  into  the  White  House 
with  my  dad.  Pnesident  Tnuman  told  him,  'You'ne  a heno.'  He  told  nepontens, 
'How  can  I feel  like  a heno  when  250  of  my  buddies  hit  the  island  with  me 
and  only  27  of  us  walked  off  alive?'  So  you  take  youn  class  at  school,  250 
of  you  spending  a yean  togethen  having  fun,  doing  evenything  togethen. 

Then  all  250  of  you  hit  the  beach,  but  only  27  of  youn  classmates  walk  off 
alive.  That  was  Ina  Hayes.  He  had  images  of  honnon  in  his  mind.  Ina  Hayes 
died  dead  dnunk,  face  down  at  the  age  of  32  . . ten  yeans  aften  this 
pictune  was  taken. 

"The  next  guy,  going  anound  the  statue,  is  Fnanklin  Sousley  fnom  Hilltop, 
Kentucky.  A fun-lovin'  hillbilly  boy.  His  best  fniend,  who  is  now  70,  told 
me,  'Yeah,  you  know,  we  took  two  cows  up  on  the  ponch  of  the  Hilltop 
Genenal  Stone.  Then  we  stnung  wine  acnoss  the  stains  so  the  cows  couldn't 
get  down.  Then  we  fed  them  Epsom  salts.  Those  cows  cnapped  all  night.  Yes, 
he  was  a fun-lovin'  hillbilly  boy.  Fnanklin  died  on  Iwo  Dima  at  the  age  of 
19.  When  the  telegnam  came  to  tell  his  mothen  that  he  was  dead,  it  went  to 
the  Hilltop  Genenal  Stone.  A banefoot  boy  nan  that  telegnam  up  to  his 
mothen' s fanm.  The  neighbons  could  hean  hen  scneam  all  night  and  into  the 
monning.  The  neighbons  lived  a quanten  of  a mile  away. 

"The  next  guy,  as  we  continue  to  go  anound  the  statue,  is  my  dad,  Dohn 
Bnadley  fnom  Antigo,  Wisconsin,  whene  I was  naised.  My  dad  lived  until 
1994,  but  he  would  neven  give  intenviews.  When  Walten  Cnonkite's  pnoducens, 
on  the  New  Yonk  Times  would  call,  we  wene  tnained  as  little  kids  to  say, 

'No  I'm  sonny,  sin,  my  dad's  not  hene.  He  is  in  Canada  fishing.  No,  thene 
is  no  phone  thene,  sin.  No,  we  don't  know  when  he  is  coming  back.'  My  dad 
neven  fished  on  even  went  to  Canada.  Usually,  he  was  sitting  thene  night 
at  the  table  eating  his  Campbell's  soup.  But  we  had  to  tell  the  pness  that 
he  was  out  fishing  He  didn't  want  to  talk  to  the  pness. 

"You  see,  my  dad  didn't  see  himself  as  a heno.  Evenyone  thinks  these 
guys  ane  henoes,  'cause  they  ane  in  a photo  and  on  a monument.  My  dad  knew 
betten  He  was  a medic.  Dohn  Bnadley  fnom  Wisconsin  was  a canegiven.  In  Iwo 
Dima  he  pnobably  held  oven  200  boys  as  they  died.  And  when  boys  died  in 
Iwo  Dima,  they  wnithed  and  scneamed  in  pain. 

"When  I was  a little  boy,  my  thind  gnade  teachen  told  me  that  my  dad  was 
a heno.  When  I went  home  and  told  my  dad  that,  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 

'I  want  you  always  to  nememben  that  the  henoes  of  Iwo  Dima  ane  the  guys 
who  did  not  come  back.  Did  NOT  come  back. ' 

"So  that's  the  stony  about  six  nice  young  boys.  Thnee  died  on  Iwo  Dima, 
and  thnee  came  back  as  national  henoes.  Ovenall,  7,000  boys  died  on  Iwo 
Dima  in  the  wonst  battle  in  the  histony  of  the  Manine  Conps.  My  voice  is 
giving  out,  so  I will  end  hene.  Thank  you  fon  youn  time." 

Suddenly,  the  monument  wasn't  just  a big  old  piece  of  metal  with  a flag 
sticking  out  of  the  top.  It  came  to  life  befone  oun  eyes  with  the 


heartfelt  words  of  a son  who  did  indeed  have  a father  who  was  a hero. 

Maybe  not  a hero  for  the  reasons  most  people  would  believe,  but  a hero 
nonetheless . 

We  need  to  remember  that  God  created  this  vast  and  glorious  world  for  us 
to  live  in,  freely,  but  also  at  great  sacrifice.  Let  us  never  forget  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  current  War  on  Terrorism  and  all  the  wars  in- 
between  that  sacrifice  was  made  for  our  freedom.  Remember  to  pray  praises 
for  this  great  country  of  ours  and  also  pray  for  those  still  in  murderous 
unrest  around  the  world  STOP  and  thank  God  for  being  alive  and  being  free 
at  someone  else's  sacrifice. 

REMINDER:  Everyday  that  you  can  wake  up  free,  it's  going  to  be  a great  day 
Copyright  c.  2005  Blackstone  Daily  News,  LLC,  Grafton,  MA. 
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BIA  Says  Record  closed  For  Rulings  on  Schaghticokes,  Eastern  Pequots 
Tribes  Can't  Submit  More  Data  During  Reconsideration  Period 
May  24,  2005 


A federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  told  the  Eastern  Pequot  and 
Schaghticoke  tribes  Monday  that  the  agency  would  not  accept  additional 
information  from  the  tribes  or  their  opponents  as  it  reconsiders  their 
petitions  for  federal  recognition. 

The  agency  is  working  hard  to  meet  a 120-day  deadline  and  plans  to  issue 
a final  decision  by  Sept.  12,  according  to  Nedra  Darling,  a BIA 
spokeswoman . 

"I  think  that's  why  they  are  requesting  the  petitioners  and  the  third 
parties  don't  contact  the  associate  deputy  secretary  and  any  other 
decision-makers  or  researchers,  so  they  can  move  quickly  on  this,"  said 
Darling.  "We  want  to  make  the  deadline." 

Hudges  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Board  of  Indian  Appeals 
overturned  the  BIA's  2002  recognition  of  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  the  2004 
recognition  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  earlier  this  month.  In  their 
unprecedented  decisions,  Steven  K.  Linscheid  and  Anita  Vogt  referred  the 
case  back  to  the  BIA  for  reconsideration . 

The  Easterns  and  Schaghticokes  had  asked  the  bureau  if  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  submit  additional  information  or  meet  with  agency  officials. 

Mike  Olsen,  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Indian  Affairs, 
notified  them  by  letter  Monday  that  the  record  is  closed. 

"Unsolicited  arguments,  evidence,  comments  and  briefings  from  the 
petitioners  and  third  parties  will  not  be  accepted,"  Olsen  wrote.  He  said 
the  parties  should  not  contact  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  lames  Cason,  who 
is  likely  to  sign  off  on  the  decision,  or  staff  researchers.  It  is  unclear 
whether  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  would  be  reviewing  or  signing  off 
on  the  final  determination. 

The  tribes  and  those  who  had  opposed  their  federal  recognition  - local 
towns  and  state  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  - had  been  wondering 
what  would  happen  next. 

On  Monday  Blumenthal  called  the  agency's  latest  measure  a victory, 
saying  it  streamlines  the  process  and  forces  the  BIA  to  rely  on  the  same 
facts  that  compelled  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Affairs  to  hold  up  the 
recognitions . 

The  appeals  board  judges  cited  the  BIA's  use  of  state  recognition  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  tribes'  petitions  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Schaghticokes, 
an  alleged  miscalculation  of  tribal  intermarriage  rates  by  BIA  researchers. 

The  judges  also  asked  the  BIA  to  reconsider  several  issues  over  which 
the  judges  had  no  jurisdiction,  including  the  BIA's  decision  to  recognize 
two  factions  of  Eastern  Pequots  as  a single  tribe. 

Eastern  Pequot  Chairwoman  Marcia  Hones  Flowers  issued  a prepared 
statement  after  receiving  the  BIA  letter  Monday  afternoon. 

"Since  the  (appeals  board's)  opinion  is  fundamentally  flawed  in  so  many 
areas,  the  tribe  is  confident  that  the  BIA  will  reaffirm  their  two  prior 
positive  decisions  when  they  review  the  material  already  submitted  in  the 
record,"  she  said. 

Flowers  said  one  example  of  "glaring  errors"  in  the  board's  opinion  was 
its  criticism  of  the  BIA's  supposed  use  of  state  recognition  to  prove  that 
the  tribe  was  a distinct  community  from  historic  times  to  the  present. 

"Our  evidence  was  so  strong  the  BIA  never  even  mentioned  state 
recognition  in  Criteria  B,"  Flowers  said. 

Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  said  the  BIA  is  simply  following  the 
rules  and  he  is  confident  the  agency  that  recognized  the  Schaghticokes 
would  uphold  its  decision. 

"We  wanted  to  make  sure  there  wasn't  anything  we  could  possibly  do  to 
assist,"  the  chief  said.  The  Schaghticokes  have  found  additional 
information  on  intermarriage  rates,  which  the  state  says  the  BIA 
calculated  incorrectly  in  the  tribe's  favor. 

A court  appeal  is  likely  regardless  of  the  BIA's  final  decision. 
Blumenthal  has  said  he  would  take  the  issue  to  the  nation's  highest  court 
if  necessary.  The  tribes  have  spent  decades  and  millions  of  dollars  to 
prove  their  continuing  existence  to  the  federal  government,  and  they  too 
are  unwilling  to  give  up. 

"If  it's  not  in  our  favor,  I'd  be  very  surprised,"  Velky  said.  "But  I 
think  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  start  some  court  procedures  of  our  own." 

North  Stonington  First  Selectman  Nicholas  Mullane  said  the  towns  would 


be  looking  at  their  options  and  preparing  for  the  future.  Ledyard,  North 
Stonington  and  Preston  joined  Blumenthal  in  appealing  the  tribe's 
recognition . 

"This  is  fully  what  we  expected,  that  there  can  be  no  public  or 
petitioner  involvement  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  process,"  Mullane 
said  of  Monday's  notification.  "It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  BIA  and 
secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  agree  with  that  position." 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Connecticut's  Relationship  With  Tribes  In  Modern  Times 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
May  29,  2005 

* In  1938,  the  chief  executive  of  the  Indian  Association  of  America  wrote 
to  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  on  behalf  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation. 
Several  members  had  written  to  the  Indian  Association  to  protest  a state 
plan  to  use  part  of  their  reservation  as  a state  park. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Barnabas  S'hihushu  said,  "As  one  fine  Indian  wrote 
to  me,  he  said  the  white  people  around  here  look  upon  us  as  dogs  and  worst 
than  dogs  and  we  cannot  buy  nothing,  not  even  a cane,  or  anything  without 
permission.  The  state  authority  has  full  charge  of  our  bodies,  not  our 
souls,  and  the  only  thing  free  we  have  is  free  air  to  breathe." 

* In  1941,  responsibility  for  state  tribes  was  transferred  from  the  Park 
and  Forest  Commission  to  the  state  Welfare  Commission.  A decade  later, 
a state  welfare  official  assessed  the  state  tribes  in  a memorandum  to 
another  state  official:  "In  general,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the 
state  inhabitants  of  the  several  reservations  from  their  non-Indian 
neighbors,  other  than  the  housing,  which  may  be  of  poorer  quality  and 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  less  ambitious.  While  the  state 
provides  assistance  to  a few  of  them,  most  are  self-sustaining  with  the 
exception  of  the  housing  which  the  reservations  maintain.  I fear  much 
of  the  glamour  attributed  to  the  'noble  redman ’ has  worn  very  thin." 

* In  December  1956,  Welfare  Commissioner  Christy  Flanas  summarized  "Indian 
activities"  in  a memo  to  the  chief  of  the  state's  resources  and 
reimbursement  division.  The  commission  appropriated  $7,500  for  tribes 
that  year.  Flanas  said  there  was  no  written  policy  on  Indian  matters. 

So  the  actual  handling  of  reservations,  Indian  problems  and  care  of 
needy  Indians  was  limited  to  what  was  expedient  at  the  time  and  with  the 
thought  of  discouraging  tribal  members  from  returning  to  or  settling  on 
the  reservations  even  though  genealogies  of  the  tribes  are  maintained  to 
prevent  imposters  from  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
reservations . " 

Hanas  listed  the  names  of  10  people  living  on  the  Eastern  Pequots'  220- 
acre  reservation  at  the  time.  Two  people  lived  on  the  179-acre 
Mashantucket  reservation,  according  to  the  document.  Fourteen  people 
resided  on  the  400-acre  Schaghticoke  reservation  in  Kent.  Two  people  lived 
on  the  Golden  Hill  property,  a house  lot  in  Trumbull. 

"In  general,  the  dwellings  on  the  several  reservations  are  in  poor 
condition  and  of  little  value,"  she  wrote.  "Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were 


built  by  the  Indians  and  are  of  poor  construction  and  design." 

* The  Department  of  Environment  (now  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection)  was  given  responsibility  for  Indian  matters  in  1973.  Before 
the  transfer,  Nicholas  Norton,  commissioner  of  Welfare,  suggested 
turning  full  ownership  of  land  and  property  to  Indians  on  reservations. 
All  land  that  was  not  claimed  would  be  turned  over  to  the  state  and 
designated  as  state  parks  "for  the  purpose  of  fostering  public  interest 
in  Indian  history.  Culture  and  Tradition." 

"It  is  felt  that  this  should  provide  that  the  state  no  longer  maintain 
the  four  Indian  reservations  but  rather  turn  the  land  on  these 
reservations  over  to  the  Indians  for  whose  benefit  these  reservations  were 
originally  established,"  Norton  wrote. 

The  General  Assembly  did  not  accept  the  plan,  and  the  state  still  holds 
reservation  property  in  trust  today. 

* In  May  2005,  at  a hearing  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on 
federal  recognition,  Kathleen  I.  Bragdon,  an  anthropology  professor  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  described  some  of  her  observations  of 
southern  New  England  Indians  over  the  past  25  years.  She  said  the 
"social  realities"  for  tribes  have  included  "detribalization,  racial 
poverty  and  many  kinds  of  social  disruption." 

"Another  difficulty  is  the  persistent  belief  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  'real'  Indians  left  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America,"  Bragdon 
said . 
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OPINION:  Fairness  elusive  for  Virginia  Indian  Tribes 
Lynchburg  News  & Advance 
May  24,  2005 

More  than  550  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  have  gained  recognition 
from  the  federal  government.  But  none  of  them  is  in  Virginia. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  and  equality,  that  should  change.  And  it  should 
change  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Virginia  tribes  - six  of  them  at  least  - have  sought  federal 
recognition  through  Congress  since  2000.  In  trip  after  trip  to  Washington 
to  testify  on  their  own  behalf,  representatives  of  the  state's  tribes  have 
been  put  off  and  put  off. 

The  chief  of  the  Chickahominy  Indians  asked  a Senate  committee  again 
last  week  to  grant  sovereign  status  to  the  Virginia  tribes  and  to  show 
federal  respect  for  their  heritage  and  identity. 

"I  want  my  children  and  the  next  generation  to  have  their  Indian 
heritage  honored  and  to  move  past  what  I experienced  and  my  parents 
experienced,"  Chief  Stephen  Adkins  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee. 

Adkins  decried  state-sanctioned  racism  in  the  20th  century  that  included 
efforts  to  deny  Indian  heritage  and  eliminate  references  to  Indians  in 
vital  records.  Restrictive  state  laws,  he  said,  forced  his  own  parents  to 
travel  to  Washington  to  marry  as  Indians. 

In  addition  to  the  Chickahominy,  tribes  seeking  federal  recognition 
through  Congress  are  the  Eastern  Chickahominy,  Upper  Mattaponi, 
Rappahannock,  Nansemond  and  the  Monacan  Indian  Nation  based  in  Amherst 


County.  Tribes  on  two  reservations  in  Virginia  - the  Pamunkey  and 
Mattaponi  - are  not  seeking  federal  recognition. 

Official  tribal  status  would  allow  Monacans  and  the  others  access  to 
special  federal  programs  for  housing,  education,  health  care  and  economic 
development.  Tribal  leaders  hope  to  win  recognition,  which  they  received 
from  the  state  in  the  1980s,  before  events  in  2007  marking  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Jamestown. 

Bills  by  Virginia  lawmakers  have  been  introduced  in  four  successive 
Congresses  for  tribal  recognition.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
measure  became  ensnared  in  arguments  over  whether  granting  such  status  to 
the  tribes  would  lead  to  casino  gambling  on  their  tribal  lands. 

Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  R-10th,  a leading  foe  of  gambling,  has  expressed  fear 
that  the  Virginia  bill  could  open  the  door  to  casino  gambling  across  the 
Old  Dominion  in  violation  of  state  law. 

Tribal  leaders  have  insisted  they  are  not  interested  in  putting  up 
gambling  halls  and  have  agreed  to  language  in  the  bill  that  would  prohibit 
such  activity. 

Senator  George  Allen,  R-Va.,  has  taken  up  the  cause  in  recent  years, 
submitting  the  current  bill  that  Adkins  addressed  last  week.  The  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  now  chaired  by  Senator  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  passed  a 
bill  to  the  full  Senate  in  October  2003,  but  it  never  came  to  a vote 
because  of  opposition  by  some  senators. 

Speaking  in  support  of  his  bill  at  the  time,  Allen  said,  "These  tribes 
have  faced  discrimination  and  attacks  on  their  culture  that  are  unheard  of 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States." 

The  federal  recognition  fight  has  become  a matter  of  justice  that  to 
this  day  has  been  denied  the  state's  Indian  tribes.  Only  Congress  can 
grant  them  the  recognition  they  so  rightly  deserve.  The  clock  is  ticking. 
The  goal  of  winning  that  recognition  by  2007  is  only  slightly  more  than 
1 1/2  years  away. 
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Interior  defends  wireless  plan 
BY  Aliya  Sternstein 
May  24,  2005 

American  Indian  groups  and  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general 
may  fret  about  potential  security  holes  as  the  department  plans  to  acquire 
wireless  service,  but  department  officials  say  they  shouldn't  worry 
because  they  would  only  get  voice  services. 

Lawyers  representing  a group  of  American  Indians  suing  the  Interior 
Department  say  wireless  Internet  service  could  grant  unauthorized  access 
to  Indian  trust  fund  account  information.  Interior  plans  to  release  a 
solicitation  notice  for  departmentwide  wireless  service  because  it  is  for 
phones  only,  not  Web-enabled  devices.  Interior  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  said. 

"It  doesn't  affect  the  access  to  any  of  these  networks,"  he  said  today. 

Interior  employees  buy  their  own  wireless  phones,  and  the  department 
reimburses  them  individually.  Department  officials  want  to  have  one 
contract  that  would  place  all  Interior  wireless  phones  under  one  carrier 
so  the  government  can  get  better  rates. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  already  has  a wireless  phone  service 
contract  with  a single  provider,  will  not  be  part  of  the  Interior 
solicitation . 

Last  week,  plaintiffs  suing  Interior  gave  a federal  judge  an  inspector 
general's  report  published  in  December  on  wireless  management  and  security. 


Between  October  2003  and  April  2004,  inspectors  found  that  Interior 
networks  sometimes  intersected  with  other  networks  and  broadcasted 
information  to  inappropriate  areas  and  people.  Based  on  the  report, 
lawyers  for  the  Indians  argued  that  hackers  could  manipulate  trust 
accounts  held  by  500,000  American  Indians. 

But  Interior  officials  say  the  wireless  IG  report  makes  no  mention  of 
the  words  "Indian"  or  "trust"  except  when  identifying  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  "Therefore,  the  assertion  that  the  report  conveys  imminent  harm 
to  the  trust  accounts  is  a misrepresentation  of  that  report,"  DuBray  said. 

The  IG's  report  states  that  a recent  Interior  memo  is  silent  on  the 
department's  plans  for  handling  wireless  technology  in  the  future.  But 
that  memo  is  a security  implementation  guide  and  was  available  eight 
months  before  the  IG's  report,  which  was  published  in  final  form  without 
Interior  comments,  DuBray  said. 

"We  would  have  concerns  that  the  production  of  the  report  was  subject  to 
extended  delay  and  lacked  the  opportunity  for  agency  comments,"  he  said 
today . 

Interior  conducts  an  aggressive  program  of  routine  penetration  testing 
to  identify  and  correct  potential  security  issues,  DuBray  added. 

"I  insist  that  there  is  currently  no  demonstrable  instance  --  not  one  -- 
in  which  any  individual  not  in  the  employ  or  under  contract  by  the  federal 
government  has  accessed  these  systems,"  he  said.  "The  penetration  attempts 
discussed  in  these  hearings  have  been  part  of  [IG]  explorations 
specifically  requested  by  the  department." 

Representatives  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  were  unavailable  for  comment 
today. 

FCW.COM  is  a product  of  FCW  Media  Group. 
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NIGA  Chairman  Addresses  Attacks  on  Indian  Sovereignty  at  Great  Plains/ 

Midwest  Indian  Gaming  Conference 

May  24,  2005 

To:  National  Desk 

Contact:  Suzette  Brewer  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association, 
202-557-0976 

BLOOMINGTON,  Minn.,  May  24  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  Addressing  the  Great 
Plains/Midwest  Indian  Gaming  Conference  in  Bloomington,  Minn.,  Ernie 
Stevens,  3r.,  chairman  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  (NIGA), 
today  gave  a national  report  on  the  challenges  by  some  state  and  federal 
lawmakers  looking  to  exploit  Indian  gaming  for  their  own  political  gain. 
Former  counsel  on  Indian  Affairs  with  the  House  Interior  Committee  Frank 
Ducheneaux,  gave  the  keynote  address  on  the  regulation  of  Indian  gaming 
and  defended  the  tribes'  right  to  self-governance  and  the  challenges  they 
now  face  in  Congress. 

"I  see  no  crisis  in  the  regulation  of  Indian  gaming,"  said  Ducheneaux,  a 
member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  "Where  is  the  corruption?  Where 
are  the  scandals?  There  are  none.  And  there  appears  to  be  a rush  to 
judgment  by  some  lawmakers  to  find  controversy  where  there  is  none.  But 
the  ones  who  will  suffer  are  the  tribes." 

Ducheneaux  said  that  the  tribes  have  spent  millions  on  regulation  and 
have  cooperated  fully  with  state  and  federal  regulators  to  protect  their 
gaming  operations  from  corruption. 

"There  is  an  element  of  racism  that  the  Indians  can't  regulate 
themselves,"  said  Ducheneaux.  "But  there's  no  evidence  of  scandal  in 


Indian  gaming.  There's  nothing  to  report." 

Stevens,  who  gave  a national  report  following  Ducheneaux's  remarks, 
reiterated  that  the  tribes  have  stringent  regulatory  mechanisms  and 
provided  statistics  on  the  regulation  of  Indian  gaming. 

"In  2004,  the  tribes  spent  well  over  $220  million  at  the  tribal  level, 
they  gave  $55  million  to  the  states  and  $12  million  to  the  federal 
government  for  regulation  of  their  gaming  operations,"  said  Stevens. 

"There  are  3,300  regulators  on  the  ground,  operating  at  every  level  in  the 
casinos  and  in  the  security  offices.  We  work  with  the  FBI,  the  Department 
of  Dustice,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  IRS.  We  are  one  of  the 
most  tightly  regulated  industries  in  the  world." 

Though  Stevens  acknowledged  that  while  tribes  situated  in  remote 
locations  across  the  country  are  prevented  from  fully  developing  their 
economies,  he  pointed  out  that  through  gaming,  some  tribes  are  only  now 
beginning  to  bring  economic  development  and  stability  to  their  communities. 
He  said  that  even  with  the  success  of  gaming,  tribes  still  have  a long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  employment,  housing, 
healthcare,  education,  public  utility  services  and  infrastructure . 

"It  seems  that  people  don't  want  Indians  to  get  on  their  feet,"  said 
Stevens.  "They  liked  us  better  in  the  old  days  when  we  had  fewer  resources 
and  didn't  know  where  our  next  meal  was  coming  from.  But  that  is  changing 
and  we  will  fight  for  the  right  of  Indian  tribes  to  pull  themselves 
forward  through  economic  development,  now  and  in  the  future." 

The  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  is  a non-profit  trade  association 
comprised  of  184  American  Indian  Nations  and  other  non-voting  associate 
members.  The  mission  of  NIGA  is  to  advance  the  lives  of  Indian  people  - 
economically,  socially  and  politically.  NIGA  operates  as  a clearinghouse 
and  educational,  legislative  and  public  policy  resource  for  tribes, 
policymakers  and  the  public  on  Indian  gaming  issues  and  tribal  community 
development . 
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American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  health  struggles 

Author:  David  Lawrence,  People's  Health  People's  Weekly  World  Newspaper 
May  26,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  does  not  care  about  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans,  and  they  certainly  don't  care  about  the  nation's  indigenous 
peoples.  The  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  recently  announced  plans  to 
dramatically  reduce  vital  services  at  its  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  facilities 
using  the  excuse  of  "budget  deficits,"  yet  Albuquerque  has  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  of  urban  Indian  populations  in  the  United  States. 
Worse  yet,  the  per  capita  health  care  funding  for  reservation-based 
populations  is  less  than  half  of  what  is  provided  to  those  on  Medicaid 
or  in  prison.  Even  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  John  McCain 
(R-Ariz.)  recently  charged:  "The  federal  government  has  continually  reneged 
on  its  trust  and  moral  obligations  to  meet  the  educational,  health  care, 
and  housing  needs  of  Indians,  and  these  needs  far  outweigh  the 
imperceptible  contribution  that  the  proposed  cuts  will  make  to  reducing 
the  deficit." 

The  federal  government  has  a unique  relationship  with  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  that  is  defined  by  the  U.S  Constitution,  treaties. 
Supreme  Court  cases,  and  legislation.  The  historic  contract  was  that  in 
exchange  for  tribal  lands,  the  U.S.  government  agreed  to  provide  health 
care  to  members  of  federally  recognized  tribes.  The  IHS,  an  agency  of  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  was  supposed  to  have 
fulfilled  that  responsibility  since  1955,  but  in  reality,  it  has  failed 
miserably. 

American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  are  among  the  fastest  growing 
populations  in  the  United  States.  In  the  2000  Census,  4.1  million  people 
(about  1.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population)  identified  themselves  as 
American  Indian  and/or  Alaska  Native,  solely  or  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups.  But  at  the  same  time,  looking  at 
mortality  rates,  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  die  sooner  than 
whites  at  each  stage  of  the  lifespan,  with  persistent  disparities  in 
infant  mortality,  life  expectancy,  and  mortality  from  a variety  of 
conditions  including  chronic  diseases.  There  are  also  serious  disparities 
in  health  care  financing,  access  to  care,  and  quality  of  care. 

When  the  IHS  was  established  in  1955,  more  than  95  percent  of  Indian 
people  lived  on  or  near  their  home  reservations . Now,  despite  the  fact 
that  more  than  60  percent  of  members  of  U.S.  tribes  reside  outside  their 
home  reservations  at  least  part  of  the  year,  only  1 percent  of  the  IHS 
budget  is  earmarked  for  urban  Indian  health  care  - and  even  that  meager 
care  is  being  slashed. 

In  fiscal  year  2003,  the  Indian  Health  Service  had  an  operating  budget 
of  $2.9  billion  to  provide  or  pay  for  care  for  approximately  1.5  million 
of  the  4.1  million  people  who  identify  themselves  as  American  Indians  or 
Alaska  Natives.  This  amounts  to  $1,914  per  patient  per  year,  which  was 
about  $1,600  less  per  year  than  the  nation  spent  on  other  public  health 
care  programs  serving  the  non-elderly.  According  to  one  study,  an 
additional  $1.8  billion  is  needed  to  provide  current  IHS  users  with 
services  at  the  same  level  as  those  provided  to  federal  employees. 

Despite  this  history  of  extraordinary  neglect  by  the  federal  government 
of  Native  American  health  issues,  there  is  one  very  hopeful  development. 
Most  of  the  Native  tribes,  villages,  and  organizations  in  Alaska  have 
banded  together  to  form  the  Alaska  Native  Tribal  Health  Coalition,  which 
cobbles  together  a statewide  health  care  system  by  adding  cash  from  third- 
party  payers  such  as  private  health  insurance  and  Medicaid.  This  looks  a 
lot  like  a democratically  operated  non-profit  health  maintenance 
organization . 

All  Americans  have  to  join  with  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  in 
struggle  against  the  decimation  of  their  health  care  systems.  Moreover,  we 
need  to  support  struggles  to  get  local  control  of  health  care  where  they 
are  taking  place.  Further,  we  must  make  sure  that  any  national  health  plan 
takes  into  account  these  unique  considerations  and  contributions. 

This  e-mail  has  been  prepared  and  sent  by: 

Larry  Kibby 

Elko  Indian  Colony,  Nevada 
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Kept  promises  are  better  than  apologies 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 

May  27,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - A proposed  official  government  apology  to  American  Indians 
for  past  depredations  would  be  meaningless  without  addressing  ongoing 
depredations,  tribal  leaders  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

The  setting  was  a May  26  committee  hearing  to  discuss  "S.3.  Res.  15,  A 
joint  resolution  to  acknowledge  a long  history  of  official  depredations 
and  ill-conceived  policies  by  the  United  States  Government  regarding 
Indian  tribes  and  offer  an  apology  to  all  Native  Peoples  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States . " 


The  resolution  includes  a disclaimer  noting  that  nothing  in  the 
resolution  authorizes  or  supports  any  claim  or  settlement  against  the  U.S. 
government . 

While  tribal  leaders  agreed  the  apology  would  be  thankfully  accepted, 
all  acknowledged  it  would  only  be  a first  step  toward  reconciliation  with 
a federal  government  that  has  broken  almost  every  promise,  both  past  and 
present,  to  the  country's  indigenous  people. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  hearing.  Committee  Chairman  Sen.  John  McCain, 
R-Ariz.,  foretold  what  four  tribal  leaders  would  say  in  their  testimony. 

"The  government  has  repeatedly  broken  its  promises  and  caused  great  harm 
to  the  nation's  original  inhabitants.  While  remembering  our  past  wrongs, 
it's  important  that  we  actively  address  those  wrongs  with  vigorous 
actions  and  policies  that  actively  promote  the  well  being  of  Native 
Americans  today,"  McCain  said. 

McCain  promised  he  would  try  to  move  the  bill  forward. 

Sen.  Sam  Brownback,  R-Kan.,  who  introduced  the  resolution,  drew 
parallels  between  American  Indians  and  his  constituents  who  "care  for  our 
nation  and  the  land  of  our  forefathers  so  greatly,  that  we  too  are  willing 
to  serve  and  protect  it,  as  faithful  stewards  of  the  creation  God  has 
blessed  us  with . " 

The  resolution,  Brownback  said,  doesn't  dismiss  "the  valiance"  of  U.S. 
soldiers  who  fought  the  Indians  or  blame  one  side  or  the  other  for  the 
battles . 

"What  this  resolution  does  do  is  recognize  and  honor  the  importance  of 
Native  Americans  to  this  land  and  to  our  nation  - the  past  and  today  - and 
offers  an  apology  to  the  Native  peoples  for  the  poor  and  painful  choices 
our  government  sometimes  made  to  disregard  its  solemn  word,"  Brownback 
said . 

The  apology,  said  Tex  Hall,  "is  a long  time  coming." 

Hall  is  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  (Mandan,  Hidatsa  and 
Arikara)  of  North  Dakota  and  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  which  was  founded  in  1944  in  response  to  the 
government's  termination  and  assimilation  policies. 

"We  all  know  the  atrocities  wrought  against  Native  people  in  the  United 
States  - the  holocaust,  the  land  theft,  the  forced  removals,  the  boarding 
school  experience  completely  wiping  out  the  language  and  cultures  of  our 
Native  brothers  and  sisters,  the  broken  treaties,  and  the  attempts  to 
undermine  our  status  as  sovereign  nations,"  Hall  said. 

Responses  to  the  proposed  bill  from  tribal  leaders  "demonstrate  that  the 
destructive  policies  addressed  in  this  resolution  are  not  a fading  distant 
past  for  Indian  peoples:  they  are  present  harms  that  continue  to  be  felt 
in  very  real  ways  every  day,"  Hall  said. 

Consistent  under-funding  and  budget  cuts  undermine  tribes'  abilities  to 
enact  programs  that  allow  Native  Americans  to  live  as  robust,  healthy, 
self  determining  people.  Hall  said. 

"These  programs  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  solemn  treaties  and  tribes  paid 
for  these  services  by  ceding  about  three  billion  acres  of  land  to  the 
federal  government  . . . only  when  coupled  with  a continued  commitment  to 
the  government-to-government  relationship  and  to  federal  Indian  programs 
like  health,  education  and  housing  can  the  Apology  Resolution  truly  begin 
to  make  a meaningful  difference  for  Indian  tribes,"  Hall  said. 

Edward  K.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska,  questioned  the  sincerity  of  an  apology 
"while  ignoring  [the]  Third  World  conditions  of  so  many  of  our  people." 

Thomas  gave  a long  litany  of  continuing  problems  that  included,  in  part, 
the  erosion  of  tribal  sovereignty  rights  in  favor  of  states'  rights,  the 
lip  service  of  "tribal  consultation,"  lack  of  funding,  federal  tax  laws 
that  negatively  impact  tribes  and  "management  weaknesses"  in  the  BIA. 

The  final  speaker.  Dr.  Negiel  Bigpond  Sr.,  a member  of  the  Euchee 
(Yucci)  tribe  who  was  adopted  into  the  Creek  Nation,  struck  a conciliatory 
note. 

"There  is  a spirit  in  each  man,  woman  and  child.  Apology,  the  exchange 
of  forgiveness,  and  a show  of  respect  and  honor  always  brings  a fresh 
freedom  to  our  spirits,  our  minds  and  our  bodies.  Apology  and 
reconciliation  is  good  medicine  to  the  heart  of  a person  or  a nation. 


America  needs  this  heart  medicine  and  spiritual  healing.  The  broken 
promises  and  history  of  all  our  peoples  needs  healing/'  Bigpond  said. 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Oneidas  denied  by  Supreme  Court,  slapped  with  another  bill 
Town  wants  hundreds  of  millions  in  unpaid  taxes 
VERONA  NY 

Native  American  Times  and  Associated  Press 
May  24,  2005 

When  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  came  down  in  March  that  said  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  does  not  have  the  authority  to  assert  jurisdiction  outside 
of  its  current  reservation,  a spokesman  for  the  powerful  New  York  tribe 
implied  that  the  case  was  not  yet  over  with. 

"Certainly,  the  Nation  wishes  the  court  had  ruled  differently.  But,  the 
Nation  will  do  everything  it  can  to  protect  the  over  4,200  jobs  it  has 
created,"  Mark  Emery  said  in  a statement. 

One  option  has  now  been  exhausted,  as  the  court  refused  to  reconsider 
its  ruling. 

The  request  to  reconsider,  asked  of  the  court  by  the  tribe  in  April,  was 
dismissed  without  comment. 

In  their  original  8-1  ruling,  justices  essentially  said  that  Oneidas 
waited  too  long  to  make  a land  claim  to  the  250,000-acres  they  lost  two 
centuries  ago.  The  case  involved  the  city  of  Sherrill,  which  foreclosed  on 
10  parcels  owned  by  the  Oneidas  because  of  unpaid  property  taxes. 

The  court  cited  the  "long-standing,  distinctly  non-Indian  character"  of 
the  city  of  Sherrill  and  surrounding  areas  in  ruling  against  the  Oneidas. 

"The  Oneidas  long  ago  relinquished  the  reins  of  government  and  cannot 
regain  them  through  open-market  purchases  from  current  titleholders, " 
Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg  wrote  in  the  majority  opinion.  "Generations 
have  passed  during  which  non-Indians  have  owned  and  developed  the  area 
that  once  composed  the  tribe's  historic  reservation . " 

Lone  dissenter  John  Paul  Stevens  said  that  the  decision  is  "at  war  with 
at  least  two  bedrock  principles  of  Indian  law,  that  only  Congress  can 
reduce  a tribe's  reservation  and  change  a reservation's  tax  status... 
without  the  benefit  of  relevant  briefing  from  the  parties,  the  Court  has 
ventured  into  legal  territory  that  belongs  to  Congress." 

The  ruling  has  already  had  an  impact  on  the  Oneidas,  with  officials  in 
another  New  York  town  using  the  case  as  a rationale  for  putting  the 
tribe's  casino  and  more  than  200  other  properties  on  local  tax  rolls. 

The  Oneidas  have  fired  back  and  are  challenging  the  $384  million  in 
assessments  that  leaders  in  the  community  of  Verona  expect  them  to  pay. 

The  Oneidas  maintain  they  are  a federally  recognized  tribe,  and 
therefore,  cannot  be  taxed,  Verona  Town  Supervisor  David  Reed  said.  Oneida 
Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  told  the  Associated  Press  that  the  tribe  had 
no  further  comment. 

While  town  officials  expected  the  Oneida  grievances,  Reed  said  he  was 
surprised  the  nation  continued  to  maintain  they  do  not  owe  any  taxes  at 
all,  saying  the  April  Supreme  Court  decision  means  the  tribe  must  pay 
property  taxes  and  obey  local  laws  on  former  reservation  land  that  they 
reacquire. 

"In  light  of  the  court  decision,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  the  game 
was  up,"  Reed  said. 

The  tribe  has  a 32-acre  reservation  near  Oneida.  Since  opening  the 
casino  in  1993,  the  Oneidas  have  bought  217  parcels  in  Verona,  covering  8, 


528  acres. 

The  12-year-old  casino  complex,  which  draws  four  million  visitors 
annually,  was  by  itself  valued  at  $362.5  million.  The  property  taxes  on 
the  Oneida  parcels  will  amount  to  about  $400,000  a year.  The  bill  is  due 
the  first  of  next  year. 

The  tribe,  meanwhile,  has  applied  to  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to  put 
all  18,000  acres  it  owns  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties  into  federal  trust, 
a status  that  could  bring  full  or  partial  sovereignty  and  exempt  them  from 
taxes . 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Deer  Island  Indian  concentration  camp  victims  remembered 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  27,  2005 

DEER  ISLAND,  Mass.  - Standing  on  top  of  a hill  on  Deer  Island  where 
hundreds  of  Indians  died  of  starvation  and  exposure  more  than  300  years 
ago,  lohn  Sam  Sapiel  recollected  their  suffering. 

"I  prayed  in  [my  language]  for  all  of  them,"  Sapiel,  Penobscot,  said  on 
May  24,  following  a commemoration  ceremony  to  honor  the  Deer  Island  Indian 
concentration  camp  victims,  who  died  on  that  desolate  strip  of  land  off 
Boston  Flarbor  during  the  brutal  winter  of  1675  - '76. 

May  24  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  1677  repeal  of  the  law  that 
established  the  Massachusetts  concentration  camp  for  Indians. 

The  law  was  signed  into  effect  by  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  Oct.  13, 
1675,  five  months  after  the  beginning  of  King  Philip's  War  against  the 
English  settlers.  The  war  was  a devastating  conflict  that  pitted  tribes 
against  each  other,  killed  thousands  of  American  Indians,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  white  settlement. 

Sapiel,  74,  organized  the  commemoration  ceremony,  which  drew  around  40 
people  including  Boston  City  Councilor  Felix  Arroyo.  Arroyo  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  site  of  a mass  grave. 

"I  told  [the  attendees]  what  it  felt  like.  I said,  'We're  on  top  of  this 
mound  of  bones  here  that  was  a mass  burial  ground  for  our  people.  You  can 
imagine  what  our  people  went  through  when  they  were  put  over  here  on  this 
island  and  left  to  starve  to  death.  Today,  we're  just  getting  a taste  of 
it,"'  Sapiel  said,  referring  to  the  slashing  cold  60  mph  winds. 

The  island,  approximately  one  mile  long  by  half  a mile  wide,  was  a 
smidgen  of  land  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the  frigid  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Until  1936,  the  only  access  to  the  island  was  by  boat.  At  that  time,  the 
gap  between  Deer  Island  and  the  town  of  Winthrop,  Mass,  was  filled  and  a 
road  built.  Now  Deer  Island  is  the  site  of  a massive  $3.6  billion  sewer 
treatment  plant  and  part  of  the  Boston  Flarbor  Islands  National  Park  Area, 
open  to  the  public  for  recreation. 

King  Philip,  whose  Wampanoag  name  was  Metacom  (aka  Metacomet  or 
Pometacom),  had  lived  peacefully  with  the  settlers  for  several  years  as 
had  his  father.  Sachem  Massasoit.  But  after  decades  of  fraudulent  land 
sales  and  growing  conflicts  with  the  colonists'  takeover,  Philip  launched 
a war  to  drive  the  settlers  from  New  England. 

Many  Indians  in  the  area  were  Christian  converts  who  had  lived  among  the 
English  settlers  all  of  their  lives.  But,  like  a precursor  of  what  would 
happen  to  lapanese-Americans  during  World  War  II,  the  colonial  government 
believed  the  Indians  could  not  be  trusted  to  resist  joining  Philip's 
efforts . 

The  1675  law  ordered  that  all  Christian  Indians  be  rounded  up  and 


transferred  to  Deer  Island  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Months  later,  the 
ethnic  cleansing  expanded  to  include  all  Indians,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  . 

"The  only  thing  my  people  were  doing  [during  King  Philip's  War]  was 
trying  to  protect  our  lands.  This  is  what  the  settler  thing  was  all  about 
- trying  to  get  the  tribes  to  sign  away  their  economy,  their  land,  and 
their  resources.  They're  still  doing  it  today  in  Palestine  and  all 
through  that  area  - stealing  their  land  and  trying  to  get  their  resources, 
" Sapiel  said. 

These  stories  from  the  past  need  to  be  told,  Sapiel  said,  particularly 
the  little-known  history  of  the  Northeastern  tribes  who  were  the  first  to 
be  impacted  by  European  colonialism. 

"I  feel  great  about  [the  commemoration  ceremony].  We're  starting  to  get 
some  of  our  history  in  there  - what  happened  to  us  a long  time  ago.  That's 
the  first  part  of  it.  Now  we're  going  to  be  working  on  a lot  of  other 
things  to  bring  the  history  of  the  American  Indians  into  focus,"  Sapiel 
said . 

Part  of  the  story  that  may  reflect  one  of  the  most  ironic  projections  in 
the  history  of  the  colonial  settlers  and  the  Northeastern  tribal  nations 
is  the  depiction  on  the  17th  century  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  - 
an  image  of  an  Indian  juxtaposed  with  a quote  from  Acts  16:9:  "Come  over 
and  help  us." 
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Indians  return  to  Fort  Apache  after  ambush  in  court 
By  Francis  Harris,  at  Fort  Apache 
May  28,  2005 

High  in  the  sun-blasted  mountains  of  Arizona  the  paleface  and  the 
American  Indian  have  been  fighting  once  again  over  Fort  Apache. 

This  time,  however,  the  underdog  has  triumphed  at  America's  most  famous 
Wild  West  garrison. 

The  US  government  has  run  up  the  white  flag  at  last,  agreeing  after  six 
years  of  bitterly  contested  legal  action  to  transfer  the  site,  its  dozens 
of  crumbling  army  buildings  and  a $7  million  cheque  to  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  tribe. 

In  the  days  to  come,  the  14, 000-strong  tribe  will  meet  to  agree  plans 
for  the  moment  they  take  formal  ownership  of  a fort  that  once  symbolised 
their  conquest  and  the  loss  of  their  land. 

Congressmen  will  ride  in  from  Washington  to  hold  hearings  on  the  fort's 
future.  A new  heritage  centre  will  rise  on  the  site  where  the  First 
Cavalry  built  a base  in  1870.  The  Indians  have  every  reason  to  celebrate. 

Sitting  in  offices  some  5,000  ft  above  Arizona's  blazing  plains,  the 
tribe's  vice-chairman,  Dohnny  Endfield,  described  the  outcome  as  historic. 

"No  longer  do  we  win  our  battles  with  firearms  or  bows  and  arrows,  but 
with  our  brains,"  he  said. 

Mr  Endfield  said  the  result  was  a triumph  for  all  America's  550  or  so 
tribes,  even  though  many  of  their  leaders  advised  the  Apaches  to  drop  the 
case  for  fear  of  failure. 

"Fort  Apache  is  one  of  the  first  legal  victories  that  the  Indians  have 
won,"  Mr  Endfield  said. 

"Indians  are  saying,  'This  was  a victory  for  the  Indian  people  so  we 
want  to  do  the  same  thing  against  the  government  too.'  " 

General  George  Crook  with  one  of  his  trusted  Apache  scouts 

The  courts,  America's  new  battleground  for  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 


are  currently  clogged  with  litigation  by  Indians  against  the  "Feds"  over 
everything  from  water  in  the  dry  states  of  the  south-west  to  the 
mismanagement  of  trusts  and  the  alleged  theft  of  land. 

By  winning  the  legal  right  to  run  casinos  on  their  reservations , tribes 
such  as  the  Mohegans,  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  and  the  Choctaw  have  secured 
wealth  and  influence  - and  taken  revenge  on  white  America  for  past  wrongs 
with  the  weapon  that  is  the  slot  machine. 

But  the  Fort  Apache  case,  which  went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  attracted  the  most  attention,  not  least  because  Flollywood  has  made 
this  remote  spot  famous  the  world  over. 

It  was  the  1948  classic  Fort  Apache,  with  lohn  Wayne  and  Flenry  Fonda, 
which  first  made  the  name  resonate. 

The  fort  had  a starring  role  in  the  popular  television  series  Rin  Tin 
Tin,  about  the  adventures  of  an  alsatian  at  the  fort,  in  the  1950s. 

Toy  makers  began  mass  producing  plastic  Fort  Apaches,  bendy  brown 
stockades  complete  with  guard  towers,  which  sold  by  the  million  in  America 
and  Britain. 

Before  long  the  name  was  used  to  describe  military  outposts  established 
deep  in  hostile  territory  and  liable  to  sudden  attack  by  bandits  in  places 
as  far  afield  as  Vietnam,  Northern  Ireland,  Afghanistan  and  most  recently 
at  a US  Marine  base  in  Fallujah.  In  fact  the  real  Fort  Apache  was  very 
different  from  and  far  more  peaceful  than  its  many  imitators. 

The  Apaches  attacked  only  once,  in  1881,  and  were  beaten  off  with  a 
bloody  nose.  There  were  no  palisades.  Flere  in  the  mountains  the  defences 
were  100ft  cliffs  on  two  sides,  a steep  hill  and  a river. 

Karl  Hoenig,  its  museum  director,  said  Fort  Apache  was  important  because 
it  was  built  by  agreement  between  the  two  sides.  "That  agreement  allowed 
the  White  Mountain  Apaches  to  stay  here  [on  their  ancestral  lands],"  he 
said . 

According  to  Mr  Hoenig,  the  fort's  military  significance  was  as  a 
jumping-off  point  for  Gen  George  Crook's  raids  against  the  Chiricahua 
Apaches,  who  campaigned  from  bases  in  the  valleys  of  the  high  country. 

It  was  also,  he  said,  "the  first  place  where  the  army  recruited  Apache 
scouts,  which  allowed  it  to  win  the  Indian  wars". 
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Four  Corners'  silent  killers 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

Part  two 

SHIPROCK,  N.M.  - Four  Corners  power  plants  and  coal  mines  on  the  Navajo 
Nation  are  some  of  the  dirtiest  power  plants  in  the  U.S.  and  among  the 
nation's  top  50  power  plants  for  mercury  emissions,  reports  show. 

"Mercury  from  power  plants  is  harming  our  children,"  said  Dr.  lohn 
Fogarty.  "New  evidence  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  indicates  that 
30,000  women  in  New  Mexico  may  have  elevated  levels  of  mercury  in  their 
blood . " 

Fogarty  has  served  as  a family  physician  on  the  Navajo  Nation  for  six 
years  and,  as  a faculty  member  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico's  Masters 
of  Public  Health  program,  teaches  courses  on  human  rights  and  health  care. 

Fogarty  joins  Navajos  pressing  for  health  studies  correlating  their 
diseases  to  existing  power  plants  and  coal  mines.  They  say  the  long- 
overdue  studies  should  be  completed  before  knowingly  exposing  Navajo 
communities  to  more  air  pollutants  from  new  coal-fired  power  plants,  such 


as  the  Navajo  Nation's  proposed  Desert  Rock  power  plant  in  San  Duan  County 

"Children,  developing  fetuses  and  pregnant  women  are  at  particular  risk, 
as  mercury  affects  the  developing  brain  and  nervous  system.  We  know  that 
mercury  causes  children  to  have  birth  defects,  reduced  intelligence  and 
learning  disabilities,"  Fogarty  told  Indian  Country  Today. 

Navajos  point  out  that  few  studies  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
combined  health  risks  of  the  toxins  released  by  power  plants,  coal  mines, 
uranium  tailings,  and  oil  and  gas  discharges  and  river  dumping  in  the  Four 
Corners  area. 

Navajos  in  the  Four  Corners  area  - where  the  states  of  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah  meet  - have  a high  death  rate  from  pulmonary 
disease  and  cancer  from  working  without  protection  in  U.S.  uranium  mines 
during  the  Cold  War. 

Oil  and  gas  companies  on  the  Navajo  Nation  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah  are 
often  cited  and  fined  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  excessive 
toxic  dumping. 

The  EPA  also  cited  the  city  of  Farmington  for  dumping  excessive  amounts 
of  aluminum,  chlorine  and  other  harmful  substances  into  the  San  Duan  River 
which  flows  through  the  Navajo  Nation  beginning  near  Shiprock,  N.M.  The 
EPA  settlement  in  2003  included  a $5.5  million  cost  to  the  city  for  new 
waste  facilities. 

Enei  Begaye,  Navajo,  is  water  campaigner  for  the  national  action 
coalition  Indigenous  Environmental  Network  and  among  those  pointing  out 
that  the  Navajo  Nation's  air,  land  and  water  are  already  being  poisoned  by 
corporate  polluters. 

Begaye  said  Navajo  community  members  have  consistently  said  they  are 
opposed  to  yet  another  power  plant  in  their  back  yards  and  that  they  are 
not  being  heard. 

"Coal-fired  power  plants,  no  matter  what  the  technology,  are  among  the 
worst  polluters  of  our  land,  air  and  water:  not  to  mention  the  large 
amounts  of  water  that  are  needed  simply  to  run  the  plant,"  Begaye  told  ICT 

"If  our  tribes  are  serious  about  building  a secure  financial  future, 
investing  in  renewable  energy  is  the  way  we  should  be  moving.  If  we  are 
serious  about  protecting  our  future  generations  we  should  be  aggressively 
safeguarding  our  lands  and  waters. 

"This  Desert  Rock  power  plant  is  yet  another  step  towards  turning  the 
Four  Corners  area  into  a cheap  energy  battery  for  the  large  cities  of  the 
Southwest,  while  the  land,  water,  air  and  the  Navajo  people  suffer," 

Begaye  said. 

Fogarty  confirmed  that  Navajos  living  around  existing  power  plants  and 
coal  mines,  on  and  around  the  Navajo  Nation  and  concentrated  in  a 50-mile 
radius  of  the  border  town  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  are  suffering  from  the 
emissions . 

"We  know  that  emissions  from  power  plants  are  associated  with  an 
increase  in  premature  death  and  higher  mortality  rates.  People  living 
around  coal  plants  experience  more  asthma  attacks,  respiratory  problems, 
heart  attacks  and  strokes. 

"Based  on  my  clinical  experience  working  in  Navajo  communities,  the 
Navajo  people  have  higher  rates  of  pulmonary  disease  than  the  general 
population  in  America.  Navajo  people  definitely  have  much  higher  rates  of 
lung  cancer,  but  also  appear  to  have  increased  rates  of  pulmonary  fibrosis 
[scarring  of  the  lungs]." 

Four  Corners  power  plants  currently  emit  35,100  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide 
and  45,200  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  each  year.  On  the  Navajo  Nation,  San 
Duan  Generating  Station  ejects  14,500  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  25,500 
tons  of  nitrogen  oxide  in  the  air  each  year.  And  the  proposed  Desert  Rock 
would  put  out  3,400  tons  of  the  two  substances  each. 

The  EPA  released  a complete  report  of  chemical  toxins  for  the  year  2000, 
showing  Four  Corners  power  plants,  and  the  coalmines,  which  feed  those, 
topped  the  list  in  New  Mexico's  dirtiest  power  plants. 

(Continued  in  part  three: 

Navajo  Nation  plans  to  control  power  plant  emissions  on  tribal  lands) 
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County  fights  Indian  request 

Legislators  formally  ask  federal  government  to  deny 
Cayugas  no-tax  designation. 

By  Scott  Rapp 
Staff  writer 
May  25,  2005 

Cayuga  County  took  a formal  stance  Tuesday  against  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation's  attempt  to  avoid  having  to  pay  taxes  on  its  local  properties. 

At  their  regular  meeting,  county  lawmakers  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  urging  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reject  the 
tribe's  request  to  put  its  real  estate  holdings  in  federal  trust. 

With  that  designation,  the  tribe  would  not  have  to  pay  property  taxes  or 
obey  local  laws  on  its  properties  in  the  Cayuga  land-claim  area  around  the 
north  end  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Legislator  George  Fearon,  a Springport  Republican  who  sponsored  the 
resolution,  said  the  measure  is  not  "a  feel-good  resolution." 

Fearon  said  he  is  most  concerned  about  land  being  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls  if  the  BIA  grants  the  tribe's  land-trust  application  for  its 
properties  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties. 

The  Cayugas  own  several  businesses,  including  two  high-stakes  video 
gaming  halls,  and  some  vacant  land  in  both  counties.  Several  of  the 
properties  are  in  Union  Springs. 

Syracuse  lawyer  Daniel  French,  who  filed  the  trust  application  for  the 
Cayugas,  said  the  "nation  recognizes  the  county's  concerns  and  hopes  to 
work  with  them  closely  on  this,  and  other  issues." 

He  declined  further  comment. 

Legislature  Chairman  Herbert  Marshall,  R-Port  Byron,  said  he  would 
support  the  resolution  but  said  he  was  concerned  because  it  failed  to 
state  any  reasons  for  the  county's  opposition. 

The  BIA  is  continuing  to  gather  information  for  the  tribe's  land-trust 
application  and  is  far  from  making  a decision,  said  Nedra  Darling,  a BIA 
spokeswoman . 

"We're  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  review,"  she  said. 

At  some  point,  there  will  be  a 30-day  public  comment  period  during  the 
review  and  county 

Legislator  David  Pappert,  R-Auburn,  urged  the  county  "to  ask  and 
possibly  demand"  that  a hearing  be  held  locally  so  residents  have  an 
opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions. 

The  county  action  stems  from  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
dealt  a blow  to  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York.  The  top  court  ruled 
in  March  that  the  Oneidas  have  to  pay  property  taxes  and  obey  local  laws 
on  ancestral  land  that  the  nation  recently  reacquired  in  the  city  of 
Sherrill . 

Governmental  opposition  to  recent  land  trust  applications  by  the  Cayugas 
and  the  Oneidas  is  mounting.  The  Oneidas  have  applied  to  put  about  17,000 
acres  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  into  trust. 

Last  month,  the  state  Senate  approved  a resolution  urging  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  reject  both  applications.  The  measure  was  co-sponsored  by 
state  Sens.  Raymond  Meier,  R-Western,  and  Michael  Nozzolio,  R-Fayette. 

At  the  federal  level.  Reps.  Sherwood  Boehlert,  R-New  Hartford,  and  Dohn 
McHugh,  R-Pierrepont  Manor,  asked  the  Interior  Department  to  suspend 
action  on  both  land  trust  applications  last  month. 
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Giving  tribal  land  back  meets  resistance 
By  LAUREN  DONOVAN,  Bismarck  Tribune 
May  25,  2005 

Members  of  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  have  waited  50  years  to  get 
back  land  taken  from  them  for  the  permanent  flooding  of  Lake  Sakakawea. 

They  may  be  within  months  of  getting  about  25  percent  of  that  land  back, 
but  from  comments  at  a hearing  on  a proposed  transfer  Tuesday  night  in 
Bismarck,  the  idea  faces  some  stiff  resistance. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  says  it  has  authority  to  transfer  land 
above  1,854  feet  elevation  within  reservation  boundaries  that's  no  longer 
needed  to  maintain  or  operate  the  dam.  It  proposes  to  transfer  about 
36,  000  acres  of  the  156,000  acres  originally  taken  when  Garrison  Dam  was 
built  in  the  1950s.  The  authority  comes  from  a 1984  federal  law,  the  Fort 
Berthold  Mineral  Restoration  Act. 

The  transfer  would  be  a several-step  process  and  include  more  hearings 
and  a report  on  the  effects  of  the  transfer  before  any  final  action, 
possibly  later  this  year. 

Members  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  said  the  transfer  helps  right  an 
old  wrong,  created  when  the  reservation  was  forced  to  give  nearly  70 
percent  of  all  the  land  needed  in  North  Dakota  to  hold  back  the  Missouri 
River  from  flooding  downstream. 

3ohn  Danks,  a reservation  member,  reminded  the  200  or  so  at  the  hearing 
that  the  tribes  were  once  given  12  million  acres  in  treaty,  now  reduced  to 
450,000  acres  by  one  taking  after  another.  About  one-third  of  the  people 
who  attended  were  tribal  members. 

"Why  does  the  public  want  these  few  acres  in  the  heart  of  our 
reservation?"  Danks  asked.  "Why  would  they?" 

The  corps  has  leased  some  of  that  land  to  state  and  local  public  users 
over  the  years  and  several  state  officials  stepped  up  to  provide  that 
answer. 

State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  Dean  Hildebrand  said  he  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  transfer  as  proposed  because  of  the  state's 
investment  in  7,000  wildlife  management  areas  around  the  lake.  The  areas 
are  managed  for  recreation  and  hunting. 

He  said  the  wildlife  management  areas  would  become  tribal  lands  and  non- 
tribal  members  would  have  to  buy  tribal  hunting  licenses  to  use  them.  He 
said  the  state  and  tribes  should  at  least  have  the  same  "sideboards"  of 
opening  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

Gov.  3ohn  Hoeven  said  the  corps  should  not  abandon  its  responsibility  to 
provide  recreation  on  Lake  Sakakawea,  which  is  outlined  in  the  corps' 
master  manual  for  Missouri  River  operations. 

Doug  Prchal,  director  of  the  State  Parks  Department,  said  there  are 
state  and  federal  cooperative  recreation  projects  on  the  lake  that  could 
be  affected  by  the  transfer. 

"What  does  the  future  hold  should  this  transfer  proceed?"  he  asked. 

The  transfer  would  consist  of  varying  widths  of  land,  rimming  the 
reservation  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  The  land  is  closest  to  the  water, 
where  boat  ramps  and  public  use  occurs. 

Prchal 's  question  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

David  Johnson,  a member  of  a cabin  owner's  association  at  McKenzie  Bay, 
said  people  simply  need  more  information  about  what  would  happen  if  the 
tribe  takes  over  leases  like  the  one  McKenzie  County  and  Watford  City  have 
with  the  corps  for  a $2.5  million  public  and  private  recreation  area  there 

Byron  Holtan,  owner  of  Indian  Hills  resort  on  the  lake's  north  shore, 
raised  a question  of  fairness.  Holtan  said  he  is  a non-tribal  member, 
living  within  the  boundaries,  whose  family  also  had  land  taken  for  the  dam 


Now  he's  leasing  some  of  that  land  back  to  operate  a resort  and  said  it's 
in  jeopardy  of  being  included  in  the  transfer. 

He  said  his  grandfather  had  an  old  farm  truck  in  which  he  used  to  help 
reservation  members  move  out  of  their  homes  ahead  of  the  rising  water. 

"There  were  a lot  of  tears  shed  in  that  truck/'  Holtan  said.  "Why  shed 
tears  again?" 

Holtan  said  the  land  should  be  returned  to  reservation  and  non- 
reservation members  alike. 

Russell  Gillette  is  the  son  of  George  Gillette,  who  was  tribal  chairman 
when  the  federal  law  was  signed  to  flood  the  reservation  members' 
ancestral  home.  In  a photo  that  went  around  the  world,  George  Gillette  was 
overcome  with  emotion  among  stoic  bureaucrats. 

Russell  Gillette  said  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  are  still  reeling  from 
the  trauma  caused  by  the  dam. 

"We  all  have  to  work  together,"  he  said.  "We're  all  human." 

The  corps  plans  to  make  an  agency-to-agency  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  which  will  hold  all  of  the  transferred  land  in  trust. 

Paul  Danks,  tribes'  natural  resource  manager,  said  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  still  has  to  clarify  whether  it  would  take  over  the  corps'  leases 
for  wildlife  management  areas  and  public  recreation  areas  or  whether  those 
would  be  managed  by  the  BIA. 

Tribal  chairman  Tex  Hall  sent  a statement  to  the  hearing.  He  said  the 
tribe  has  questions  about  the  transfer,  too. 

"The  tribes  recognize  and  understand  that  many  of  you  are  fearful  of  the 
proposed  transfer,"  Hall  said.  "...  understand  that  the  tribes  do  not  have 
any  desire  to  obstruct  your  interests  as  we  recognize  that  it  is  in  the 
tribes'  best  interest  to  promote  economic  activity  on  and  around  Lake 
Sakakawea . " 

The  corps  will  hold  a hearing  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Dickinson  Days  Inn 
and  at  4 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Williston  Airport  International  Inn.  Public 
comment  will  be  taken  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 

Reach  reporter  Lauren  Donovan  at  888-303-5511  or  lauren@westriv.com. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Bisbark  Tribune. 
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State  says  Everglades  restoration  is  on  track,  but  tribe  disputes  it 
By  Curt  Anderson 
The  Associated  Press 
May  26,  2005 

MIAMI  - The  Everglades  restoration  project  has  prevented  more  than  2,000 
tons  of  phosphorus  from  entering  the  vast  wetlands  and  is  on  track  to 
reduce  the  harmful  nutrient  to  low  long-term  levels  required  by  court 
order,  state  officials  said  in  a court  filing  Wednesday. 

The  filing  in  U.S.  District  Court  by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  acknowledges 
that  current  phosphorus  levels  have  been  exceeded  periodically  in 
Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  at  the  northeastern  edge  of  the 
Everglades . 

Those  instances  have  decreased  and  occur  mainly  after  the  marshes  are 
dried  and  then  rewetted,  the  agencies  said.  "In  17  of  the  past  21  months 
in  which  samples  could  be  taken,  the  refuge's  long-term  levels  have  been 
achieved  --  18  months  ahead  of  time,"  they  said. 

A 1992  court  settlement  overseen  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Federico  Moreno 
requires  that  more  stringent  levels  of  phosphorus  introduced  in  the 
Loxahatchee  be  achieved  by  Dec.  31,  2006.  At  a May  11  hearing,  Moreno 


expressed  skepticism  that  goal  would  be  met  by  the  30-year,  $8.4  billion 
restoration  effort. 

"The  implementation  of  the  projects  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
consent  decree  will  not  require  a Hail  Mary  pass  in  the  fourth  quarter, " 
the  agencies  said,  echoing  a football  reference  made  by  Moreno  at  the 
hearing. 

The  Miccosukee  Tribe  and  a coalition  of  nine  environmental  groups  claim 
that  the  state  and  federal  governments  are  violating  the  1992  settlement 
by  allowing  repeated  excessive  discharges  of  phosphorus,  which  comes  from 
South  Florida  farms,  dairies  and  suburbs. 

The  state  agencies'  filing  says  that  35,000  acres  of  stormwater- 
treatment  areas  have  been  built  on  time,  with  an  additional  19,000  acres 
costing  $1  billion  yet  to  come. 

Combined  with  efforts  to  get  farmers  to  reduce  phosphorus  runoff,  about 
2,000  tons  of  the  nutrient  have  been  kept  out  of  the  Everglades  during  the 
past  decade,  they  said. 

One  treatment  area  has  encountered  delays,  mainly  because  additional 
earth  needed  to  be  moved,  but  it  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  October. 

Moreno  said  he  would  issue  a ruling  by  the  end  of  May  on  the  claims  by 
the  Miccosukees  and  the  environmental  groups. 

The  state  agencies  said  any  problems  and  disputes  should  be  resolved  by 
those  involved  and  not  through  additional  judicial  intervention. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Orlando  Sentinel. 
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Miccosukees  forced  to  give  up  land  to  Glades  restoration 
By  ERIC  STAATS,  emstaats@naplesnews.com 
May  27,  2005 

Florida's  ambitious  and  controversial  land  buyout  to  make  way  for 
Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates  restoration  has  reached  a milestone,  but  the 
Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  is  not  celebrating. 

Collier  County  Circuit  Dudge  Ted  Brousseau  signed  an  order  May  17 
forcing  the  tribe  to  give  up  more  than  800  acres  it  owns  in  the 
restoration  area  in  exchange  for  $2.2  million  from  the  state. 

The  tribe's  land  was  the  last  of  some  19,000  parcels  the  DEP  has  been 
trying  to  acquire  since  1983  across  55,000  acres  of  the  failed  subdivision. 
The  land  cost  more  than  $111  million,  according  to  state  figures.  State 
and  federal  money  paid  for  it. 

"It's  the  end  of  an  era,"  said  Nancy  Payton,  a field  representative  for 
the  Florida  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  Miccosukee  decision  comes  after  high-profile  holdout  landowner  Desse 
Hardy  agreed  in  April  to  sell  his  160-acre  homestead  in  Southern  Golden 
Gate  Estates  for  $4.95  million. 

With  land  in  hand,  the  DEP  plans  to  restore  natural  water  flows  across 
Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands  by  installing 
pumps,  filling  in  canals  and  digging  up  roads  that  developers  cut  through 
the  landscape  decades  ago. 

The  Miccosukees  aren't  through  fighting  just  yet  though. 

Attorneys  for  the  tribe  filed  a motion  May  18  with  Brousseau  for  a 
rehearing  of  his  decision  that  the  tribe  had  waived  its  right  to  object  to 
the  state's  eminent  domain  claim. 

The  case  raised  sensitive  legal  questions  about  tribal  sovereignty  and 
more  practical  arguments  about  whether  the  state  had  served  tribal  leaders 
properly  with  notice  of  the  eminent  domain  claim. 

The  tribe  and  the  DEP  are  familiar  foes.  The  Miccosukees  have  been  at 


the  forefront  of  legal  battles  over  the  pace  of  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
Everglades  and  provide  more  water  to  part  of  Everglades  National  Park. 

Ernie  Barnett , the  DEP's  ecosystem  restoration  director,  said  he  hopes 
the  eminent  domain  case  will  not  harm  what  he  calls  the  DEP's  "positive 
working  relationship"  with  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  acquired  one  Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates  parcel  along  U.S.  41 
and  the  Miller  Boulevard  extension  for  $15,000  in  2001. 

Two  other  larger  parcels  southeast  of  the  Estates'  grid  of  platted  lots 
were  acquired  in  1998  for  $438,000. 

Attorneys  say  the  tribe  uses  the  land  to  collect  palm  fronds  for 
traditional  chickees  and  to  gather  materials  for  tribal  medicines. 

A consultant  for  the  Miccosukees  took  the  DEP  to  task  Thursday  for 
forging  ahead  with  eminent  domain  against  the  tribe  instead  of  working  out 
some  other  mechanism  by  which  the  state  could  use  the  land  for  restoration 
and  the  tribe  still  could  own  it. 

"They  (tribal  leaders)  want  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,"  said 
retired  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Col.  Terry  Rice,  now  an  engineering 
consultant  for  the  Miccosukee  Tribe. 

Col.  Robert  Carpenter,  Jacksonville  district  engineer  for  the  corps, 
said  Thursday  that  he  had  been  trying  to  work  out  such  a deal. 

The  corps  is  the  federal  partner,  with  the  South  Florida  Water 
Management  District,  for  Everglades  restoration,  which  includes  the 
Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates  project. 

Under  a special  financing  scheme,  Florida  is  using  its  own  money  to 
restore  Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates  instead  of  waiting  for  federal  money. 

Carpenter  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  his  talks  with  the  tribe  to  the 
point  where  he  could  be  confident  that  tribal  activities  wouldn't 
interfere  with  the  restoration. 

"The  state  did  what  they  needed  to  do,  the  right  thing,  to  continue  to 
move  forward,"  Carpenter  said. 

Barnett  said  it  was  only  fair  for  the  state  to  seek  title  to  the  tribe's 
land  because  the  DEP  had  pursued  title  to  every  other  parcel  in  the  buyout 
area . 

"In  the  eyes  of  the  state,  they  are  a landowner  like  any  other 
landowner,"  Barnett  said. 

Fie  said  Florida  allows  the  Miccosukees  to  use  public  land  in  other  parts 
of  South  Florida  for  their  tribal  customs,  and  Southern  Golden  Gate 
Estates,  also  known  as  Picayune  Strand  State  Forest,  ought  to  be  no 
different . 

"We  would  like  to  pursue  this  type  of  opportunity  within  Picayune  Strand 
as  well,"  Barnett  said. 

The  DEP's  court  fight  with  the  Miccosukees  puts  a contentious  cap  on 
what  has  been  a rocky  and  prolonged  buyout. 

To  this  day,  the  buyout  is  a rallying  cry  for  property  rights  advocates 
upset  with  the  way  the  state  treated  landowners  in  Southern  Golden  Gate 
Estates . 

Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates  landowners  from  all  over  the  world  filed 
lawsuits  in  1988  and  1992  charging  that  the  state  had  effectively 
condemned  their  land  by  putting  it  on  a state  acquisition  list,  asking  low 
prices  for  it  and  making  it  difficult  to  build  there. 

In  1997,  thousands  of  landowners  agreed  to  a settlement  by  which  the 
state  and  landowners  would  agree  on  new  and  binding  appraisals. 

The  settlement,  followed  by  a $25  million  infusion  of  federal  cash, 
jump-started  the  buyout. 

Starting  in  2002,  Gov.  Jeb  Bush  and  the  Cabinet  authorized  the  DEP  to 
use  eminent  domain  to  acquire  land  in  Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates. 

Collier  circuit  court  judges  handled  some  1,800  eminent  domain  cases  in 
Southern  Golden  Gate  Estates. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Naples  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Kahnawake  Mapping  Project:  returning  names  to  their  rightful  places 
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Before  the  arrival  of  the  colonizers,  the  Mohawks  freely  roamed  the 
expanses  of  North  America.  Today,  these  First  Nations  people  are  confined 
to  'reservations'  scattered  across  North  America.  Kahnawake  is  one  such 
reservation  located  10km  south  of  Montreal,  Canada.  The  objectives  of  this 
mapping  project  is:  to  identify  and  locate  place  names,  and  to  map  the 
territories  of  the  Mohawk  First  Nations  in  the  Montreal,  Canada  region;  to 
use  geographical  information  systems  mapping  techniques  and  participatory 
community  planning  to  facilitate  historical  recollection;  and  to  record 
the  oral  histories  associated  with  the  place  names  used  by  the  Kahnawake 
Mohawk  First  Nations  in  Montreal.  A participatory  approach  involving 
historical  research  and  iterative  focused  group  discussions  with  Mohawk 
elders  was  used  to  elicit  traditional  knowledge.  The  iterative  process 
ensured  that  the  historical  information  was  verified  internally.  The 
results  of  this  process  were  then  developed  into  a digital  plac  e names 
map  that  represented  the  cultural  history  of  the  Mohawks  in  the  Montreal 
region.  This  map  will  be  served  on  the  internet  using  ESRI's  ArcIMS 
technology  to  enable  collaboration  among  Mohawk  First  Nations  and  updating 
of  the  place  names  information.  This  resource  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Mohawks  in  their  efforts  to  revive  their  culture  and  language,  and  as  a 
tool  to  educate  both  native  and  non-natives. 
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Apalachee  heirs  seek  tribal  home  in  Florida 

Three  hundred  years  after  their  forebears  were  driven  out  of  Florida, 
members  of  a little-known  tribe  want  to  return  - for  their  past  and  for 
the  right  to  have  casinos. 

BY  AUDRA  D.S.  BURCH 
aburch@herald . com 
May  28,  2005 

LIBUSE,  La.  - Gilmer  Bennett  is  73  or  74,  recovering  from  a quintuple 
bypass,  most  pleased  with  his  burial  site  here  and  aware  that  this  is  the 
last  chapter  of  his  life.  But  he  pines  for  a place  he  doesn't  really  know. 
He  wants  to  pack  up  his  family  in  rural  Louisiana  - a diabetic  wife,  six 
children,  15  grandchildren,  three  great-grandchildren  and  three  chubby 
dogs  - and  come  to  Florida. 

Bennett  has  never  lived  in  the  state,  but  his  people  did  - Apalachee 
Indian  warriors  so  fierce  that  mountains  and  rivers  and  streets  bear  their 
names . 

The  Apalachee,  no  longer  recognized  as  a tribe,  are  fighting  for 
reinstatement  of  federal  recognition  and  a reservation  in  Florida  or 
Louisiana.  And  they  want  the  requisite  privileges  of  tribal  status  - which 


include  the  night  to  build  casinos. 

The  process  for  federal  recognition,  which  awards  healthcare  and 
education  assistance  in  addition  to  casino  rights,  is  slow  and  politicized 
- the  Apalachees'  bid  has  lingered  for  10  years.  Petitioners  have  long 
complained  that  already-recognized  tribes  lobby  the  government  against 
recognizing  others.  And  state  authorities  often  argue  that  some  tribes 
have  only  frayed  threads  of  their  culture  left,  not  enough  to  constitute  a 
tribal  identity,  but  seek  recognition  because  of  the  prospect  of  casino 
riches . 

Bennett,  chief  of  the  Apalachees,  says  that  is  not  his  motivation. 

"I  want  to  be  in  my  ancestral  homeland  before  I die,"  Bennett  said.  ''I 
want  to  go  back  to  where  I come  from." 

His  ancestors  lived  in  the  crown  of  Florida,  long  before  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Fernando  de  Soto  made  history.  British  troops  drove  the  Spanish  and 
Apalachees  out  in  1704,  and  the  tribe  - defeated,  diseased  and  reduced  to 
dozens  - fled  west,  eventually  settling  north  of  Alexandria,  La. 

SURVIVAL  STRATEGIES 

Some  blurred  the  past,  marrying  outside  the  tribe  and  passing  for  white 
or  Hispanic,  depending  on  hue;  changing  their  surnames  and,  sometimes, 
denying  their  Indian  heritage.  It  was  a matter  of  survival.  Bennett  knows 
personally  the  cost  of  pride:  His  grandfather  was  clubbed  to  death  by 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  His  father  was  jailed  for  living  with  a white 
woman . 

The  collective  family  memories,  great  and  still  precise,  linger.  But  15 
generations  removed  from  Tallahassee,  with  just  about  300  members  left,  a 
language  lost  and  the  culture  in  peril,  this  tribe  has  come  out  of  hiding, 
armed  with  a glorious  history  now  being  celebrated.  The  Smithsonian  lists 
the  tribe  in  its  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  North  American  Indians. 

Its  culture  is  part  of  a permanent  exhibition  at  the  San  Luis  Mission  in 
Tallahassee,  where  the  city  also  bestowed  the  tribe  with  a proclamation. 

And  the  Bennetts,  a humble  couple  taking  on  a mighty  cause,  are  fielding 
calls  regularly  from  chroniclers  of  culture  such  as  the  History  Channel, 
National  Public  Radio  and  the  Public  Broadcasting  System.  Each  time,  they 
oblige. 

'Ten  years  ago,  if  you  had  asked  any  Florida  historian  or  archaeologist 
if  there  were  any  known  descendants  of  the  Apalachee,  they  would  have 
laughed.  'Of  course  not,'  they  would  have  said,'  " said  Bonnie  McEwan  the 
Florida  archaeologist  who  runs  the  mission,  once  a safe  harbor  for 
Apalachees.  ''Nobody  knew  they  existed  before  10  years  ago." 

KEEPING  THE  RECORD 

Libuse  is  more  mile  marker  than  town.  Off  one  of  its  few  roads,  past  a 
KFC,  a library  and  a big  wooden  barn,  the  Bennetts  live  on  50  wooded  acres. 
Bennett  bought  the  land  on  a carpenter's  salary  15  years  ago,  and  they 
live  modestly  in  a three-bedroom  house.  They  added  an  office  - still  raw 
plywood  - to  serve  as  tribal  headquarters,  and  it  is  enough  to  accommodate 
the  seven  council  members,  a long  conference  table,  a computer  and  cabinet 
files  thick  with  nearly  300  years  of  history. 

This  is  where  Bennett's  wife,  Jeannette,  the  tribal  genealogist, 
matriarch  and  cheerleader,  spends  much  of  her  time,  fussing  over  precisely 
filed  records  and  committing  all  that  history  to  memory  despite  dyslexia 
and  old-fashioned  aging. 

The  record  paints  a magnificent  and  tragic  story  of  war  and  massacre  and 
migration  and  isolation  and  rebirth.  The  Apalachees  were  converted  to 
Catholicism  early  on,  so  their  lives  were  documented  in  church  records, 
from  the  baptismal  to  the  marital.  Now,  those  records  are  the  key  to  their 
survival . 

GETTING  RECOGNITION 

In  1988,  Congress  enacted  standards  for  federal  recognition  of  tribes, 
which  essentially  made  it  much  easier  for  reservations  to  open  casinos. 

For  years,  Indian  tribes  lobbied  the  government,  saying  gambling  profits 
would  rebuild  impoverished  tribal  communities.  Since  the  law  took  effect, 
more  than  300  groups  have  sought  tribal  recognition  and  more  than  200  have 


opened  casinos. 

U.S.  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  is  leading  the  latest  look  into  the 
federal  government's  process  of  awarding  recognition. 

At  stake  are  highly  profitable  gambling  rights:  The  take  at  Indian 
casinos  in  the  United  States  exceeded  $18  billion  last  year  - an  amount 
that  fuels  controversy  over  the  process. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  government  overturned  federal  recognition  of  the 
Eastern  Pequot  and  the  Schaghticokes  (who  are  similar  in  number  to  the 
Apalachees),  saying  those  groups  needed  to  provide  more  evidence  that  the 
tribal  identity  they  assert  survived  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
The  Schaghticokes  want  to  build  a waterfront  casino  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  Easterns,  with  a reservation  in  North  Stonington,  would  add  their  own 
casino  to  the  two  already  operating  in  southeastern  Connecticut. 

On  paper,  the  petition  process  should  take  two  years,  but  on  average  it 
lasts  more  than  a decade,  said  Gary  Garrison,  spokesman  for  the  Interior 
Department  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Of  the  302  petitions  filed  since  1978 
only  57  have  been  processed.  Of  that  number,  38  were  approved  and  19 
denied . 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Apalachees  sent  the  bureau  more  than  a dozen  bound 
volumes  of  history  dating  back  to  1721.  They  sent  what  they  believe  is 
proof  that  the  Apalachees  didn't  die  out,  that  they  remained  a vibrant 
culture  underground.  Their  case  is  still  in  the  petition  stage. 

"What  we  have  done  in  all  these  years  was  about  survival.  For  all  these 
years,  it  wasn't  safe  to  be  Native  American,"  said  council  member  Alex 
Tall,  66. 

WANTS  WHAT'S  DUE 

Bennett  says  he  simply  wants  what  is  due  his  tribe.  He  wants  the  same 
sovereign  rights  granted  the  Tunica-Biloxi,  Mashantucket  Pequot,  Coushatta 
and  Chitimacha  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  the  Seminoles  and  Miccosukees  in 
Florida . 

"Imagine  that.  I have  to  go  to  the  federal  government,  to  the  white  man, 
and  prove  that  I am  an  Indian,"  Bennett  says  over  a bowl  of  gumbo, 
imparting  a hint  of  bitterness.  ''Anybody  can  look  at  me  and  see  I am 
Indian . " 

The  Apalachees  settled  in  the  Tallahassee  area  some  1,200  years  ago, 
part  of  a Native  American  culture  that  once  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River.  By  the  1500s,  the  Spaniards  had  arrived. 

In  the  early  18th  century,  the  British  raided  the  Spanish  missions  in 
Florida.  With  the  troops  just  days  away,  the  Spanish  and  Apalachees  burned 
Mission  San  Luis  on  Duly  31,  1704,  and  fled. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  returned  to  North  Florida,  but  the  Apalachees, 
hobbled  by  the  attack,  eventually  made  their  way  to  Louisiana,  where  they 
settled  villages  on  22,000  acres  - controlled  by  the  French  and  Spanish  - 
along  the  Red  River. 

In  1835,  the  band  moved  again  - farther  out  to  the  most  remote  reaches 
of  swampland,  and  farther  in,  living  almost  exclusively  alone.  The  tribe 
was  written  off  and  the  government  rescinded  federal  recognition. 

CONTEMPORARY  HATE 

In  the  next  century,  they  faced  contemporary  hatred  - the  KKK,  lynchings 
Dim  Crow  laws.  Bennett  still  remembers  the  stinging  spectacle  of  being  an 
8-year-old  hauled  into  court,  publicly  examined  along  with  his  siblings  to 
establish  that  he  wasn't  black. 

Annie  Mae  Charnahan,  89  and  Bennett's  cousin,  said  she  was  taught  you 
simply  didn't  talk  about  who  you  were.  You  didn't  ask  or  answer  any 
questions . 

"We  stayed  out  here  in  the  country.  We  kept  to  ourselves,"  said 
Charnahan,  who  lives  in  a modest  home  on  the  land  owned  by  the  tribe  since 
the  1800s.  The  first  house  built  by  an  Apalachee  pioneer,  carved  from 
cypress  wood,  remains  on  the  land. 

Bennett  recalls  sitting  in  the  back  of  his  class  in  school  for  two  years 
without  speaking  - he  didn't  know  the  language. 

"By  the  time  I finally  learned  English,  I was  already  two  years  behind," 
he  said. 


About  10  yeans  ago,  though,  Bennett  and  other  tribe  members  decided  to 
reclaim  their  heritage,  in  part  because  they  had  college-bound  children 
who  could  use  the  financial  assistance. 

"We  talked  about  it  and  after  all  these  years  decided  it  was  finally 
safe  to  come  out,"  Bennett  said.  ''We  want  our  children  to  get  what  is 
rightfully  theirs." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Miami  Herald,  Knight-Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 
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U.S.  judge  throws  out  Columbia  dams  plan 

By  1EFF  BARNARD 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

May  27,  2005 

GRANTS  PASS,  Ore.  - A federal  judge  yesterday  rejected  the  Bush 
administration's  $6  billion  plan  to  improve  the  Columbia  Basin 
hydroelectric  dam  system,  saying  it  violated  the  Endangered  Species  Act  by 
failing  to  protect  threatened  and  endangered  salmon. 

Noting  that  federal  law  puts  salmon  "on  an  equal  footing  with  power 
production,"  U.S.  District  ludge  lames  Redden  in  Portland  ruled  in  favor 
of  a challenge  by  environmentalists,  Indian  tribes  and  fishermen  to  a NOAA 
Fisheries  plan  for  balancing  dams  against  salmon. 

That  plan,  called  a biological  opinion,  contended  that  $6  billion  in 
improvements  to  the  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  and  other 
measures  would  eliminate  threats  to  the  future  survival  of  threatened  and 
endangered  salmon. 

Redden  rejected  the  underlying  principle  of  the  NOAA  plan  --  that  the 
dams  are  part  of  the  ecosystem.  Accepting  that  assumption  would  make  the 
government  responsible  only  for  the  small  percentage  of  mortality  to 
salmon  from  changes  in  dam  operations,  not  for  the  greater  damage  from  the 
dams  themselves. 

Salmon  are  often  killed  or  injured  as  they  pass  through  the  dams  while 
swimming  out  to  sea  and  returning  to  spawn. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  courts  have  tossed  out  the  government's 
strategy  for  protecting  the  fish. 

Bob  Lohn,  Northwest  regional  director  of  NOAA  Fisheries,  said  the 
agency's  efforts  to  protect  salmon  were  yielding  measurable  improvements, 
restoring  more  than  3,000  miles  of  salmon  habitat  and  producing  locally 
generated  recovery  plans. 

The  biological  opinion  rejected  by  the  judge  calls  for  spilling  a full 
measure  of  water  over  four  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  two  on  the  lower  Snake 
to  help  juvenile  salmon  migrating  to  the  ocean.  Lohn  said  switching  to 
some  "untried  operation"  in  a drought  year  like  this  "would  be  risky  and 
speculative  for  salmon  survival." 

Redden  will  hear  arguments  Dune  10  on  changing  dam  operations  now  that 
the  biological  opinion  has  been  struck  down.  Issues  include  how  much  water 
to  spill  over  dams  to  help  fish  rather  than  running  it  through  turbines  to 
produce  power. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  Administrator  Steve  Wright  said  spilling 
more  water  for  fish,  as  plaintiffs  suggest,  would  cost  Northwest 
electricity  customers  $100  million. 

Environmentalists  hailed  Redden's  decision  as  a major  victory  in  their 
long-running  battle  with  the  Bush  administration. 

"The  agencies  have  to  go  back  and  come  up  with  an  honest  analysis  of  the 
trade-offs  between  keeping  obsolete  dams  and  restoring  salmon  and 
restoring  communities  in  the  Columbia  Basin,"  said  Ian  Hasselman,  a lawyer 
for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case. 


In  his  ruling.  Redden  also  found  that  NOAA  Fisheries  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious  in  deciding  that  long-term  improvements  to  critical  salmon 
habitat,  such  as  dam  improvements,  would  offset  other  damage. 

The  judge  added  that  the  plan  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  prior  plans, 
is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  assure  the  protection  of  salmon,  and  does 
not  address  the  prospects  for  salmon  recovery. 

P-I  reporter  Lisa  Stiffler  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2005  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Gathering  set  to  honor  warriors 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
May  27,  2005 

Hundreds  of  American  Indians  from  across  the  country  are  expected  to 
gather  north  of  El  Reno  this  weekend  to  honor  ancestors  imprisoned  by  the 
federal  government  in  1875. 

The  men  will  rise  early  to  pass  a pipe  at  sunrise,  sending  their  prayers 
heavenward  with  the  sacred  tobacco  smoke.  Later,  the  women  will  dance  a 
scalp  dance  --  a victory  celebration  that  never  came  for  the  warriors  130 
years  ago. 

John  L.  Sipe  3r.,  a seated  Cheyenne  chief  who  organized  the  event,  said 
300  to  400  people  indicated  they  would  attend  Gathering  2005,  up  from 
about  100  at  the  first  reunion  last  year. 

The  gatherings  honor  72  Arapaho,  Caddo,  Cheyenne,  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
warriors  who  were  imprisoned  for  three  years  because  they  refused  to  stay 
on  their  western  Oklahoma  reservation,  where  food  was  scarce. 

U.S.  Calvary  soldiers  rounded  up  the  warriors  near  Fort  Sill.  Most  of 
the  women  already  had  surrendered,  and  Sipe  believes  the  men  knew  their 
cause  was  futile. 

"But  they  had  to  fight  for  their  way  of  life  --  for  the  buffalo,  for 
their  family,  for  their  freedom,"  he  said. 

The  soldiers  put  the  warriors  in  chains  and  shackles  and  shipped  them  by 
wagon  and  train  to  Fort  Marion  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  they  got 
haircuts  and  military  uniforms.  They  were  organized  into  companies  and 
taught  military  drills  --  along  with  reading,  writing  and  drawing. 

Sipe  believes  the  warriors'  imprisonment  at  Fort  Marion  ended  the 
traditional  Plains  Indian  way  of  life,  and  the  sudden  ending  left 
prisoners  and  their  descendants  permanently  scarred.  The  gatherings  are  a 
step  toward  healing,  he  said. 

"I  think  if  we  deal  with  this  trauma  today,  we'll  have  a better  way  of 
dealing  with  this  stuff  that  happened  to  all  Native  Americans,  not  just 
the  POWs,"  Sipe  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  News  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK.Com. 
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Indians  lament  river  dams,  lakes 

Decades-old  floods  took  fertile  land,  plentiful  animals  from  tribes 
TERRY  WOSTER 
twoster@midco . net 
May  25,  2005 

PIERRE  - Native  Americans  who  lived  along  the  Missouri  River  before  the 
huge  dams  were  built  probably  lived  in  poverty,  but  they  wanted  for  little, 
a former  tribal  chairman  said  Monday. 

Vern  Ashley,  89,  was  a young  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  leader  when  the  dams 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  were  being  authorized  and  built  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s.  He  was  among  elders  from  several  South  Dakota  tribes  who  shared 
memories  of  the  Missouri  River  before  the  dams  at  a conference  on  the 
river  in  Pierre. 

"According  to  today's  standards,  I suppose  we  were  living  in  poverty," 
Ashley  said.  "But  we  were  never  living  in  want." 

The  dams  and  the  resulting  lakes  they  created  forced  Fort  Thompson, 
headquarters  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  to  be  relocated  from  the  river 
bottom  to  a higher  elevation.  Across  the  river  on  the  west  bank.  Lower 
Brule,  headquarters  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  also  was  relocated  to 

higher  ground  when  the  water  rose  more  than  four  decades  ago. 

Elders  who  lived  in  those  communities  before  the  dams  and  the  relocation 
described  a life  centered  on  the  Missouri's  waters,  with  stands  of  timber, 

fruit  trees  and  bushes  and  wildlife  of  all  species.  They  talked  of  saw 

mills  and  hospitals,  electric  plants  and  schools  - and  of  all  that  being 
flooded.  They  said  the  attempt  to  control  the  river  with  dams  created 
disharmony  in  nature. 

"We  spent  most  of  our  time  by  the  river,"  said  Maxine  Grass  Rope  of  the 
Lower  Brule  Tribe.  "We  were  rich  on  our  reservation.  We  had  everything." 

Rose  McCauley,  also  a Lower  Brule  member,  said  she  moved  to  California 
for  a brief  time,  and  when  she  returned,  the  world  she  knew  had  changed 
forever. 

"It  was  sad  when  I came  back  from  California  to  see  how  the  river  had 
been  changed  to  a lake,"  she  said.  "Many  of  our  people  lost  their  homes 
and  lost  good  land." 

Ashley  said  he  testified  on  five  separate  occasions  before  Congress  on 
various  Pick-Sloan  matters.  He  said  he's  the  oldest  living  member  of  his 
tribe  and  the  oldest  living  chairman  of  any  of  the  river  tribes  that  were 
affected  by  Pick-Sloan. 

He  described  a river  bottom  filled  with  cottonwood  and  elm  trees  and 
"all  the  fruit  you  can  think  of,  chokecherries,  plums,  grapes." 

He  said  beaver,  mink  and  raccoons  were  plentiful,  and  his  father  taught 
him  to  trap  those  animals  and  sell  or  barter  the  hides  for  groceries. 

"It  disrupted  our  Indian  people's  way  of  life  - absolutely,"  Ashley  said 
of  the  creation  of  the  reservoir  system.  "Life  has  never  been  the  same 
since  then  ....  We  lost  a considerable  amount  of  the  most  productive  land 
on  the  reservation . " 

Reach  Terry  Woster  at  605-224-2760. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Santa  Fe  Indian  Hospital  faces  health  care  shortages 
By:  Associated  Press 
May  24,  2005 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  - American  Indian  patients  who  had  used  Albuquerque's 
Indian  hospital  or  a clinic  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  are  turning  to  the  Santa 


Fe  Indian  Hospital. 

Staffers  at  Santa  Fe  say  that  development  is  causing  longer  waits. 

More  people  are  showing  up  at  Santa  Fe  because  a fire  temporarily  closed 
Santa  Clara's  facility  and  the  Albuquerque  hospital  sharply  reduced 
services  after  long-standing  funding  problems. 

The  result  is  going  to  be  a strain  on  all  Indian  health  care  facilities, 
according  to  Norman  Ration,  director  of  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council 
in  Albuquerque. 

Ration  worries  that  patients  without  alternative  health  care  or 
transportation  will  wait  until  they're  very  sick  before  seeking  help. 
Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Editorial:  A massive  failure  to  communicate 
May  26,  2005 

For  almost  3,000  years,  the  Klallam  people  have  inhabited  the  northern 
Washington  coast,  and  it  took  a $60  million  decision  to  halt  a state 
construction  project  for  anyone  to  notice. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  Seattle  Times  reporter  Lynda  Mapes'  extraordinary 
series  on  the  rediscovery  of  a rich  cultural  history  was  an  element  of 
anthropological  surprise.  In  the  mind's  eye  of  nearby  Port  Angeles,  and 
distant  Olympia,  the  tribe's  visibility,  in  the  absence  of  a casino, 
ranked  well  below  salmon  and  eel  grass  on  pre-construction  checklists  for 
a massive  dry  dock  planned  by  the  state  Department  of  Transportation. 

Fragmentary  hints  of  generations  of  life  and  death  held  out  the  promise 
of  negotiated  conditions  on  which  to  keep  on  building.  Wishful  thinking 
was  stopped  by  335  intact  skeletal  remains.  No  amount  of  rationalization 
or  denial  could  overcome  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe's  connection  to  a 
place . 

The  same  flat  access  to  the  ocean  that  appealed  to  engineers  in  2003  was 
attractive  to  villages  of  people  who  lived  beside  and  were  sustained  by 
the  sea. 

If  the  state  can  be  faulted  for  casually  surveying  the  ancestral 
homeland  of  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  for  potential  archaeological 
significance  as  a real-estate  deal  was  closing,  the  tribe's  own  apparent 
failure  to  adequately  document  and  preserve  its  history  is  evident  as  well. 

Oral  tradition  and  memory  have  their  limits  in  protecting  tribal 
interests  if  the  history  is  not  readily  retrievable  by  those  in  charge,  or 
offered  by  those  who  possess  it. 

The  $60  million  lesson  is  that  better  information  is  needed  before  the 
first  shovel  goes  into  the  ground.  The  halted  project  consumed  a hefty 
amount  of  the  state's  5-cent  gas-tax  increase. 

This  is  a story  without  an  easy  direction  to  point  fingers.  The  state  is 
obligated  by  federal  law  to  consult  with  the  tribe,  but  there  is  no 
official  template  for  a final  agreement,  or  for  reaching  one.  The 
operative  option  was  literally  to  bulldoze  ahead  and  see  what  happens. 

Both  sides  were  using  ad  hoc  archeological  services,  which  meant  neither 
the  tribe  nor  the  state  had  a deep,  sustained  database  for  ready  reference. 

Unlike  environmental  considerations,  no  one  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
need  for  cultural  surveys  or  appreciate  the  consequences  of  significant 
discoveries.  This  is  a conversation  state  officials  need  to  have, 
preferably  outside  of  the  courts,  and  before  another  10-acre  hole  is  dug. 

Given  the  history  of  this  region,  the  opportunities  and  challenges  will 
not  go  away.  Dust  this  week,  work  was  halted  on  a road  project  near 
Arlington  after  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  at  least  two  American 


Indians  who  likely  belonged  to  the  Stillaguamish  Tribe. 

This  region  has  big  projects  on  the  horizon:  Seattle's  Alaskan  Way 
Viaduct,  Highway  520  bridge  and  other  highly  desirable  and  overdue 
widenings  and  improvements  - even  the  Boeing  pier  at  Mukilteo,  with  its 
proximity  to  the  Tulalips. 

This  all  cannot  grind  to  a halt,  but  we  can  be  more  adroit  in 
anticipating  and  accommodating  future  discoveries. 

A functional  conversation  needs  to  occur  with  the  tribes,  cities  and  the 
state,  sharing  information  in  an  effective,  productive  fashion.  The 
political  and  moral  climate  has  changed. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Wellness  program  producing  WiseWomen  at  Fallon  tribe 
10SH  JOHNSON,  jjohnson@lahontanvalleynews.com 
May  27,  2005 

Women  of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  are  taking  charge  of  their 
health  and  learning  to  be  a WiseWoman  through  a newly-implemented  wellness 
program. 

WiseWoman,  which  stands  for  Well-integrated  Screening  and  Evaluation  for 
Women  Across  the  Nation,  is  administered  through  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control's  Division  of  Nutrition  and  Physical  Activity  as  a cardiovascular 
health  screening  tool  for  women.  The  Fallon  program  is  conducted  in 
coordination  with  the  Fallon  Tribal  Health  Clinic  diabetes  program. 

Since  the  program's  start  at  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  in  January, 
eight  women  have  made  steps  to  improve  the  health  of  them  themselves  and 
their  families,  said  Jenevie  Lucero,  a tribal  senior  health  advocate. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  emphasize  the  nutritional  needs,  exercise 
and  being  healthy,"  Lucero  said.  "It's  all  built  on  your  lifestyle  and 
intervention.  This  is  one  of  the  best  programs  I've  seen." 

Women  first  undergo  a screening  and  evaluation  session  designed  to 
identify  possibly  lifestyle  changes.  A wellness  plan  is  created  and 
members  are  matched  up  with  others  with  similar  needs. 

There  are  no  fees  and  no  formal  measure  of  success.  Participants  monitor 
their  own  progress  and  are  encouraged  to  journal. 

Many  women  use  walking  and  exercise  bands  to  improve  their  health,  she 
said.  Some  are  walking  three  miles  per  day  as  part  of  their  daily  routine. 

Lucero  said  she's  looking  to  incorporate  water  aerobics  into  the  program 
through  the  use  of  the  Churchill  County  indoor  pool.  The  program  is  open 
to  any  woman  in  Churchill  County. 

The  program  has  a trickle  down  effect,  where  women  incorporate  wellness 
into  the  lives  of  their  families,  she  said.  Nutrition  and  exercise  are 
especially  important  to  indigenous  people,  who  have  increased  risk  of 
diabetes . 

"Diabetes  is  very  high  among  our  people,"  Lucero  said.  "It's  very 
important  to  understand  the  disease  and  the  eating  habits  they  have." 

The  program  has  helped  Linda  Oxborrow,  Lucero's  sister,  feel  more 
energetic  and  improve  her  physical  stamina.  Though  it  took  a while  for  her 
body  to  adjust,  she's  incorporated  walking  into  her  daily  routine, 
especially  while  picking  asparagus. 

"I  have  more  energy,"  Oxborrow  said.  "After  the  initial  aches  and  pains, 
you  tend  to  have  more  muscular  flexibility. 

Women  need  to  change  their  diets  and  exercise  levels  to  compensate  for 
today's  on-the-go  lifestyle,  she  said. 

"We're  a rural  community.  Many  of  us  have  grown  up  eating  foods  made 


from  scratch/'  Oxborrow  said.  "We  never  had  a lot  of  packaged  and 
processed  foods.  Now  that  we've  gotten  supermarkets  and  superstores,  our 
diets  have  changed." 

For  more  information  on  the  WiseWoman  program,  contact  Lucero  at  the 
tribal  senior  center  at  423-7569. 

Dosh  Dohnson  can  be  contacted  at  jjohnson@lahotanvalleynews.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  lahontanvalleynews.com. 
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Found  in  translation 

By  Doe  Burns/  jburns@cnc.com 

May  26,  2005 

The  first  time  that  Dessie  "Little  Doe"  Baird  heard  her  native  language 
spoken  is  when  it  came  out  of  her  mouth. 

"We  haven't  had  any  speakers  of  our  language  for  six  generations,"  says 
Baird,  a member  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe  who  has  made  it  her  mission 
to  return  the  Wampanoag  tongue  to  her  tribe.  Her  journey  began  a dozen 
years  ago  with  a recurring  dream. 

"I  had  visions  and  dreams  of  people  that  looked  like  my  family  but 
weren't  people  that  I knew.  They  were  talking  to  me  and  I didn't  know  what 
they  were  saying,"  Baird  says. 

One  day  while  driving  along  Route  28  in  Falmouth  she  saw  a street  sign 
with  the  Wampanoag  word  Sippewissett . Misspelled  and  mispronounced 
Wampanoag  words  such  as  Matacheese,  Cotuit,  Santuit,  Poponesset  and 
Sippewissett  are  common  on  the  Cape.  But  this  time  this  word  connected 
with  Baird  on  a subliminal  level. 

"When  I read  it,  it  dawned  on  me.  I think  those  are  Wampanoag  people 
talking  to  me  and  I think  it's  Wampanoag  [that  they're  speaking],"  Baird 
says . 

That  realization  set  Baird  on  a course  to  revive  a language  that  hadn't 
been  spoken  in  150  years,  and  return  it  to  her  tribe. 

"There  was  prophesy  about  our  language  coming  back.  One  of  the 
prophesies  that  talks  about  our  language  coming  back  is  that  the  ones 
whose  families  were  there  when  the  circle  was  broken  will  be  the  families 
that  would  heal  the  circle  if  the  community  wanted  language  back,"  Baird 
says . 

"My  job  basically  was  to  go  and  ask  the  people  of  our  nation  if  they 
wanted  to  welcome  our  language  back  into  the  community.  I was  promised 
that  if  they  did,  I would  have  all  the  help  that  I needed." 

Baird  contacted  an  elder  from  the  Aquinnah  Wampanoag  tribe  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  to  see  if  there'd  be  any  interest  there.  The  response  was:  "I've 
been  thinking  about  this  for  years." 

Encouraged,  Baird  polled  members  of  both  communities  and  again  the 
answer  was  positive. 

"Nobody  said  'I'm  not  interested,'"  Baird  says.  "In  a tribal  community, 
that's  a huge  feat  to  get  a consensus  on  anything  immediately." 

Wampanoag  is  one  of  33  languages  in  the  Algonquin  language  family  and 
has  two  dialects  - Mainland  and  Island.  And  with  the  blessing  of  both 
communities  Baird  went  about  learning  the  language  of  her  ancestors.  "At 
the  time  I didn't  know  anything  about  Wampanoag  [language].  I didn't  know 
anything  about  the  Algonquian  language  family.  I didn't  know  anything 
about  linguistics,"  Baird  says. 

Taking  a leave  of  absence  from  her  job,  Baird  immersed  herself  in  her 
studies,  eventually  earning  a master's  degree  in  linguistics  from  MIT. 
Through  her  research  she  discovered  a rich  written  legacy  from  which  she 


could  draw. 

"I  started  looking  around  and  lo  and  behold  I found  that  the  Wampanoag 
language  is  the  first  American  Indian  language  on  this  continent  to  have  a 
writing  system/'  Baird  says.  "At  a certain  period  in  the  17th  century 
there  were  more  Wampanoag  people  that  were  literate  in  Wampanoag  than 
there  were  English  people  in  written  English." 

Even  the  first  Bible  set  to  print  on  this  continent  was  written  in 
Wampanoag,  Baird  says.  "People  recorded  everything  from  personal  letters 
to  diaries  and  transactions." 

Learning  to  decipher  these  documents  gave  Baird  and  her  community 
insight  into  their  history.  "I  got  to  see  what  position  my  family  took  on 
different  matters  hundreds  of  years  ago.  I got  to  see  where  some  of  our 
traditional  behaviors  come  from  learning  the  language.  Reading  from  these 
native  written  diaries  and  letters,  there  were  some  really  horrific  things 
that  took  place  around  here." 

There  was  no  standardized  spelling  at  the  time.  But  the  variety  of 
spellings  proved  helpful  to  Baird  in  trying  to  determine  the  sound  of  the 
words.  "It  can  eliminate  what  consonants  or  vowels  should  not  be  present," 
Baird  explains.  She  also  could  look  to  similarities  in  Wampanoag  and  in 
other  Algonquin  languages  that  are  still  spoken. 

There  are  four  types  of  languages  in  the  family.  If  you're  not  sure  of 
the  sound  of  a particular  item  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
pronunciation  of  these  sister  languages. 

A language  is  returned 

"When  I started  there  was  no  regularized  spelling  system.  We  have  that 
now.  We  had  no  dictionary.  We  now  have  a 10,000-word  dictionary,"  says 
Baird,  who  has  created  a curriculum  through  trial  and  error  and  taught  the 
language  to  more  than  100  members  of  her  community  in  Mashpee  and  Martha's 
Vineyard . 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  get  everybody  at  a conversational  level  so 
that  they  can  have  an  everyday  conversation  with  each  other,"  Baird  says. 

Instruction  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe. 

"A  lot  of  the  elders  felt  that  this  is  something  that's  ours  and  it's  no 
less  precious  and  important  to  us  than  our  land.  And  it's  one  thing  that 
we  can  probably  have  to  ourselves  if  we're  careful,"  Baird  says.  "It's 
great  source  of  pride.  People  don't  feel  like  they've  lost  every  single 
thing  we  had . " 

That  pride  can  be  seen  in  how  the  language  is  once  again  becoming  part 
of  the  community. 

"It's  typical  now  that  children  are  named  traditional  Wampanoag  names. 

Our  language  is  being  used  for  ceremony  again,  in  poetry,"  says  Baird,  who 
has  recently  been  asked  to  assist  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  of  Connecticut 
in  restoring  its  language. 

"I've  helped  other  tribes  too.  For  the  Pequot  I'm  going  to  help  them 
reorganize  their  grassroots  effort  and  help  them  develop  a short  term  and 
long  term  community  fluency  plan,"  Baird  says. 

"I  think  that  I was  actually  born  to  do  this.  This  is  for  my  community 
circle.  This  is  just  what  I'm  supposed  to  be  doing,"  says  Baird,  who  will 
see  the  Wampanoag  prophesy  realized  when  her  daughter  Mae  Alice  Weekanashq, 
whose  Wampanoag  name  means  sweet  grass,  starts  to  talk. 

"We  haven't  had  a living  native  speaker  until  my  10-month-old  daughter," 
Baird  says.  "She  will  be  a native  speaker  because  when  we're  home  together 
during  the  day,  that's  all  she  gets." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Upper  Cape  Codder, 
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Sex  abuse  systemic,  group  charges 
By  MARK  HUME 
May  23,  2005 

VANCOUVER  - The  sexual  abuse  of  young  aboriginal  girls  in  Prince  George 
has  become  a systemic  problem  that  should  be  the  focus  of  a sweeping 
inquiry,  a women's  rights  advocate  says. 

"I  think  we  have  to  have  a real  airing  of  what's  going  on  here,"  Lee 
Lakeman,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Canadian  Association  of  Sexual  Assault 
Centres,  said  yesterday. 

"How  many  people  tolerated  this  situation  and  to  what  degree?  There's  a 
serious  need  for  some  understanding  within  that  community  of  what's 
happening,"  said  Ms.  Lakeman,  who  was  reacting  to  a recent  CTV  News  report 
that  confirmed  two  RCMP  officers  are  under  investigation  for  alleged  sex 
crimes . 

The  case  involving  the  two  unnamed  officers  flowed  from  an  investigation 
that  culminated  last  year  in  the  conviction  of  former  provincial  court 
judge  David  Ramsay. 

Mr.  Ramsay  sexually  assaulted  young  aboriginal  girls  in  Prince  George 
over  a 10-year  period.  His  victims,  picked  up  on  the  streets  of  the  small 
town  in  northern  British  Columbia  and  sometimes  dropped  off  naked  in  the 
bush,  were  as  young  as  12. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  who  was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  jail  last  Dune,  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Prince  George  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench. 

Ms.  Lakeman  said  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a high-profile  figure, 
preying  on  girls  in  a small  town  where  the  girls  wait  for  tricks  in  an 
alley  near  the  courthouse,  could  have  gone  undetected  for  so  long.  She 
wonders  what  the  police  knew  and  when  they  knew  it. 

"From  walking  around  Prince  George,  from  knowing  how  courthouses  work,  I 
don't  see  that  it's  possible  that  he  wasn't  witnessed  in  this  abuse,"  she 
said . 

"Maybe  somebody  could  [pick  up  girls  without  being  noticed],  but  not  a 
high-profile  judge  who's  got  an  identifiable  persona  and  car  and 
personhood . 

"It  just  seems  very  unlikely  to  me.  When  I walked  around  in  Prince 
George  and  saw  where  he  dumped  girls  and  where  he  picked  up  girls, 
everybody  knows  where  the  strip  is.  I think  it's  very  unlikely  police  were 
not  cruising  this  area  and  never  saw  him." 

Ms.  Lakeman  said  there  were  rumours  in  Prince  George  that  police  were 
also  preying  on  girls. 

The  RCMP  has  suspended  two  members  pending  the  outcome  of  the  current 
investigation.  The  two  officers  are  no  longer  stationed  in  Prince  George 
but  both  had  served  in  the  northern  community  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
offences . 

Over  the  weekend,  RCMP  spokesman  Corporal  Tom  Seamon  confirmed  two 
officers  "are  under  investigation  for  misconduct,"  but  would  not  provide 
any  more  information. 

The  Ramsay  case  was  not  the  first  time  a prominent  figure  in  Prince 
George  was  charged  with  sexually  assaulting  young  aboriginal  girls. 

Hubert  O'Connor  resigned  as  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Prince  George  in  1991 
after  being  charged  with  sexually  assaulting  two  aboriginal  girls  while 
they  were  students  at  a residential  school  in  the  late  1960s. 

In  1996,  Mr.  O'Connor  was  sentenced  to  2 1/2  years  in  jail  for  his 
crimes.  At  the  time,  native  leaders  said  they  hoped  the  conviction  of  a 
leading  figure  in  the  community  would  encourage  other  young  girls  to  come 
forward . 

But  they  didn't,  and  when  police  began  to  investigate  rumours  about  Mr. 
Ramsay,  they  found  it  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  was  willing  to  testify. 

Ms.  Lakeman  said  the  situation  in  Prince  George,  where  70  per  cent  of 
sex-trade  workers  are  young  aboriginal  girls,  needs  to  be  fully 
investigated  to  find  out  why  the  problem  exists  and  why  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fester  for  so  long. 

"It's  just  not  possible  that  there  aren't  more  people  in  positions  of 


influence  and  power  who  were  tolerating  this  situation.  You  know  maybe 
they  tolerated  it  because  they  think  prostitution  is  okay.  Maybe  they 
tolerated  it  because  they  thought  these  were  throw-away  children  because 
they  were  aboriginal  children,  or  maybe  they  tolerated  it  because,  I don't 
know  what,  but  I can't  imagine  anything  that  makes  it  tolerable.  We  need 
to  get  to  the  roots  of  this  problem,"  she  said. 

"Why  are  young  girls  finding  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  street  in  Prince 
George?  And  why  are  they  young  aboriginal  girls?  What  is  wrong  here  that 
these  people  don't  have  access  to  what  they  need? 

"This  is  serious  stuff.  In  the  Ramsay  case,  these  young  girls  were 
beaten,  humiliated  and  dumped  in  the  street." 

Ms.  Lakeman  said  the  girls  and  young  women  who  are  on  the  streets  of 
Prince  George  are  there  out  of  desperation,  and  authorities  should  be 
moving  to  help  them  before  they  get  trapped  in  that  life. 

"I'm  horrified  by  the  availability  of  young  girls  on  the  streets  of 
Vancouver  and  by  how  little  anonymity  is  left  to  them,  even  in  a big  city, 
once  they've  been  targeted  and  identified  as  young  prostitutes.  But  can 
you  imagine  what  it's  like  in  Prince  George?  You  have  these  young  girls 
who  are  condemned  for  life  by  being  identified  as  prostitutes  at  13 
and  14." 

Murry  Krause,  a Prince  George  city  councillor  and  executive  director  of 
the  Central  Interior  Native  Health  Society,  said  the  problem  is  not  unique 
to  his  community. 

"I  think  this  is  happening  in  small  towns  everywhere, " he  said.  "I'm  not 
saying  that  judges  and  police  are  allegedly  abusing  young  sex-trade 
workers,  but  that  girls  are  on  the  streets  and  they  are  being  preyed  on  by 
people  with  money. 

"What's  happening  in  Prince  George  is  happening  everywhere  else  too." 

Mr.  Krause  said  between  30  to  50  young  people  are  involved  in  the  sex 
trade  in  Prince  George,  but  the  number  fluctuates  from  day  to  day  because 
the  group  is  so  transient. 

He  said  a study  is  now  under  way  "to  look  at  where  they  come  from,  their 
ethnicity  and  other  factors  so  that  when  we  come  up  with  some  policies  we 
really  hit  the  mark." 

Mr.  Krause  said  federal  and  provincial  authorities  realize  there  is  a 
problem,  but  finding  solutions  to  such  a complex  problem  is  difficult. 

"That's  why  this  research  is  so  important,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  know  if 
these  young  women  are  coming  from  Dease  Lake,  or  Smithers,  or  wherever.  We 
need  to  know  what  led  them  to  the  streets  of  Prince  George.  We  make  all 
kinds  of  assumptions  about  that,  but  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  we 
need  to  have  better  information." 

Mr.  Krause  said  he  did  not  think  the  Ramsay  case  and  the  current  case 
involving  two  former  Prince  George  RCMP  officers  indicates  there  has  been 
a lack  of  effort  by  police  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

"It  takes  time  to  build  these  cases.  The  police  in  the  Ramsay 
investigation  really  did  their  homework  and  that's  why  they  got  a 
conviction.  We  don't  get  anywhere  unless  we  get  witnesses  and 
complainants,"  he  said. 
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First  Nations  reach  a milestone  in  claim 
CBC  News 
May  20,  2005 

SASKATOON  - The  lames  Smith  Cree  Nation  and  two  affiliated  groups  say 


they  have  reached  a milestone  in  a century-old  land  claim. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  says  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were 
wrongly  taken  and  people  were  improperly  transferred  to  other  reserves. 

This  land  claim  is  a complicated  saga  that  dates  back  to  the  Northwest 
Rebellion  of  1885.  In  the  aftermath,  the  Chakastaypasin  Band  lost  its 
traditional  land  in  the  Birch  Hills. 

Its  members  were  dispersed  to  other  reserves  including  lames  Smith  east 
of  Prince  Albert. 

Meanwhile,  a group  called  the  Peter  Chapman  band  also  got  lumped  in  with 
lames  Smith. 

On  Friday,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  says  none  of  what  happened  was 
legal  or  valid. 

The  negotiator  for  the  bands,  Sol  Sanderson,  puts  it  in  stronger  terms. 

He  says  what  happened  was  the  result  of  a massive  fraud  when  the  prairies 
were  being  settled. 

"That  fraud  activity  went  from  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  through  to  Alberta, 
" says  Sanderson.  "So  what  the  three  bands  have  achieved  here  today  is 
going  to  have  a major  impact  on  many  other  bands  across  this  province  and 
in  the  other  provinces." 

The  Chakastaypasin  and  Peter  Chapman  groups  want  their  bands  legally 
reinstated  and  their  separate  land  claims  settled. 

Sanderson  says  none  of  the  bands  will  be  content  with  cash  alone,  but 
only  with  a deal  to  return  the  lands. 

Those  lands  are  in  the  diamond-rich  Fort  a la  Corne  area. 

However,  the  claims  commission  says  cash  is  the  usual  compensation. 
Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Tribe  threatens  development  of  oil-sands  mines 

By  ROBERT  COLLIER 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

May  27,  2005 

Fort  Simpson,  Northwest  Territories  - This  town  on  a bend  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  has  a general  store  and  little  else  besides  endless 
forests  and  distant  blue  mountains.  Not  an  oil  derrick  is  to  be  seen.  But 
its  angry  Native  tribe  is  standing  in  the  way  of  what  could  be  the  biggest 
energy  boom  in  North  America's  history. 

The  tribe,  the  Deh  Cho  First  Nation,  is  blocking  an  800-mile  pipeline 
that  would  pass  through  its  lands  carrying  natural  gas  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  booming  oil-sands  mines  of  Alberta.  The  tribe  says  the  money 
and  development  brought  by  the  pipeline  could  destroy  its  culture  while 
leaving  little  lasting  economic  benefit. 

"We  have  lived  in  these  lands  since  time  immemorial,"  said  the  Deh  Cho 
grand  chief.  Herb  Norwegian.  "We  are  the  rightful  owners,  and  this 
pipeline  should  not  be  pushed  in  against  our  will." 

The  Deh  Cho  anti-pipeline  stance  is  spreading  through  Native  tribes  in 
northwest  Canada,  putting  at  risk  the  development  of  Arctic  natural  gas  in 
both  Canada  and  Alaska  as  well  as  expansion  of  Canada's  oil  sands,  which 
are  widely  considered  the  most  promising  source  of  foreign  oil  for  the 
United  States  in  the  coming  decades. 

The  oil  sands  need  natural  gas  to  help  steam-heat  oil  out  of  the  sands. 
With  natural  gas  reserves  and  production  shrinking  elsewhere  in  Alberta 
and  North  America,  a new  supply  from  the  Mackenzie  River  is  needed  to  fill 
the  gap  and  keep  the  oil  sands  pumping  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
petroleum  south  to  the  United  States. 


But  as  the  Deh  Cho  have  deftly  used  the  Canadian  counts  and  regulatory 
process  to  block  the  pipeline,  their  demands  have  had  a domino  effect 
among  other  tribes  that  own  a one-third  share  in  the  project.  Grassroots 
pressure  has  forced  the  leaders  of  those  tribes  - the  Inuvialuit,  Gwich'in 
and  Sahtu  Dene  - to  demand  broad  taxation  powers  and  $40  million  in 
additional  payments  from  their  partners  in  the  pipeline. 

On  April  29,  the  oil  companies  stopped  all  engineering  work  on  the 
pipeline  and  threatened  to  call  off  the  entire  project.  Michael  Yeager, 
senior  vice  president  of  Shell,  one  of  the  pipeline  partners,  accused  the 
Deh  Cho  and  the  other  tribes  of  making  excessive  compensation  demands  for 
a pipeline  right-  of-way  and  payments  for  social  benefits. 

"We're  talking  about  something  here  that  is  many,  many  fold  from  what  we 
were  expecting,  and  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,"  Yeager  said. 

He  said  Shell  and  its  partners  in  the  consortium  - ExxonMobil,  Conoco 
Phillips  and  Imperial  Oil,  a Canadian  company  in  which  ExxonMobil  has  a 
majority  stake  - had  already  spent  $300  million  on  preparatory  work,  yet 
were  way  behind  schedule  and  could  no  longer  cope  with  "more  and  more 
months  of  slippage." 

The  Deh  Cho  have  held  up  environmental  and  planning  approvals  for  the 
pipeline  route,  about  40  percent  of  which  crosses  Deh  Cho  lands,  by  filing 
regulatory  appeals  and  public  information  requests.  Yeager  said  his 
consortium  has  filed  more  than  6,500  pages  of  documents  in  response  to 
queries  from  the  Deh  Cho,  the  other  tribes  and  the  government,  with 
thousands  more  pages  expected  to  be  necessary. 

The  center  of  the  resistance  is  Fort  Simpson,  a longtime  trading  post 
that  functions  as  the  capital  of  the  Deh  Cho  region.  About  2,500  people 
live  in  the  town,  about  two-thirds  of  them  Natives.  The  pipeline  route 
passes  about  10  miles  to  the  east. 

Many  residents  say  they  feel  a special  destiny  to  uphold  the  rights  of 
Canada's  indigenous  minority,  which  has  long  been  hobbled  by  poverty  and 
social  ills. 

Since  being  elected  grand  chief  in  2001,  Norwegian  has  blocked  progress 
on  the  pipeline  while  insisting  that  he  is  not  against  the  project  itself. 

"Some  people  say  that  if  this  pipeline  never  gets  built.  Herb  Norwegian 
is  to  blame  for  it,"  he  said.  "And  I'm  fine  with  that.  But  if  it  does  get 
built,  I want  my  people  to  get  real  benefits." 
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FREDERICTON  - Members  of  Madawaska  Maliseet  First  Nation  say  they'll 
fish  snow  crab  even  if  Fisheries  and  Oceans  doesn't  give  the  band  a 
licence. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  gave  First  Nations  the  right  to  fish 
for  a living,  the  band  near  Edmunston  opted  to  open  a fish  hatchery 
in  the  community. 

It  is  now  losing  $300,000  a year,  and  the  band  figures  fishing  snow 
crab  will  help  pay  the  bills.  So  it  is  asking  DFO  for  a share  of  this 
year's  snow  crab  allocation 

Several  dozen  people  from  the  reserve  stood  alongside  the  main 
highway  through  northwestern  New  Brunswick  on  Sunday  to  demand  access 
to  crab  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  fisheries  department  said  the  crab  fishery  has  already  been 
allocated  to  other  First  Nation  communities,  and  the  Madawaska  band 
made  the  decision  to  open  a hatchery  instead  of  fishing. 


That's  left  the  band  chief  threatening  to  take  to  the  water  without 
DFO's  permission. 

"We  will  be  fishing  on  the  waters,  not  illegally,  but  without  an 
allocation,"  said  Ioanna  Bernard.  "They  refuse  to  give  us  an 
allocation  and  it  is  our  right  to  fish.  And  we  will  continue  our 
fight  to  receive  access  to  the  snow  crab." 

Bernard  Theriault,  who  is  with  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  said  the 
allocations  under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  ended  more  than  a year 
ago.  New  boats  fishing  without  permission  will  be  breaking  the  law. 

"DFO  has  a mandate  to  protect  the  resource,  has  a mandate  to  regulate 
and  to  legislate  the  fisheries  and  based  on  whatever  is  done.  We  will 
have  to  make  a decision  at  that  time." 

Bernard  said  the  Madawaska  Maliseet  First  Nation  has  plans  for  more 
protests  as  early  as  Monday. 
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Indian-led  protesters  seek  the  nationalization  of  energy. 

The  army  tries  to  quash  coup  rumors. 

By  Hector  Tobar  and  Oscar  Ordonez 
Special  to  The  Times 
May  25,  2005 

LA  PAZ,  Bolivia  - Thousands  of  Indian-led  protesters  filled  the  streets 
of  this  capital  Tuesday,  challenging  the  Bolivian  president  and  leaders  of 
the  country's  eastern  business  elite  amid  persistent  rumors  of  a possible 
military  coup. 

Leaders  of  the  protest,  who  are  based  mostly  in  the  Aymara  Indian- 
dominated  suburb  of  El  Alto,  had  declared  an  indefinite  general  strike  in 
the  capital  the  day  before  to  demand  the  nationalization  of  Bolivia's 
petroleum  and  gas  reserves.  They  say  revenue  from  the  country's  most 
lucrative  resource  should  help  its  poorest  citizens. 

On  Tuesday,  police  battled  protesters  in  the  city  center  with  tear  gas 
and  water  cannons  while  crowds  blocked  some  routes  into  the  capital. 

"We  have  the  right  to  defend  our  natural  gas,  our  natural  resources," 
said  Maria  Validviezo,  a 37-year-old  mother  of  seven  who  marched  from  a 
village  outside  the  city. 

"We  live  from  our  land.  Our  children  can  only  study  up  to  the  fifth 
grade,  and  then  they're  left  to  their  own  devices." 

Some  of  the  Indian  leaders  have  threatened  to  storm  Congress  as  early  as 
this  evening  if  lawmakers  approved  a referendum  that  would  allow  the 
country's  oil-rich  eastern  provinces  to  declare  greater  political  autonomy 
from  the  rest  of  Bolivia. 

Civic  and  business  leaders  in  the  province  of  Santa  Cruz  want  more 
control  over  the  oil  wealth  produced  there.  Indian  protesters  have  opposed 
the  autonomy  movement  and  called  instead  for  a constituent  assembly  to 
rewrite  the  nation's  constitution,  in  part  to  recognize  the  traditional 
authority  of  Indian  leaders  and  institutions. 

In  a scathing  editorial  Tuesday  in  the  Santa  Cruz  newspaper  El  Mundo, 
Publisher  Ronald  Mendez  accused  Indian  and  union  leaders  of  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  people  of  Santa  Cruz. 

"They  don't  want  us  to  sell  our  natural  gas  to  anyone  or  to  any  place, 
just  so  that  we  don't  reach  our  full  economic  potential  as  a region," 
Mendez  wrote. 

Last  weekend,  thousands  of  Santa  Cruz  residents  demonstrated  to  demand 
regional  autonomy. 


At  the  center  of  the  conflicts  stands  President  Carlos  Mesa,  the 
historian  and  onetime  television  commentator  who  more  than  once  this  year 
has  threatened  to  resign  in  the  face  of  protests  and  barricades  that  have 
periodically  paralyzed  the  nation's  transportation  system. 

But  Mesa  has  mostly  remained  silent  in  recent  days,  even  as  thousands  of 
farmers  and  union  activists  marched  on  the  capital. 

The  La  Paz  newspaper  La  Razon  expressed  many  people's  growing 
frustration  with  the  government  in  an  editorial  Tuesday.  "The  government 
negotiates,  surrenders,  concedes  and  will  sign  anything,"  the  piece  said. 

Rumors  of  an  impending  coup  have  become  constant,  the  paper  wrote.  For 
reasons  that  were  not  clear,  the  rumors  have  been  loudest  on  the  weekends, 
causing  people  to  rush  to  markets  to  stock  up  on  groceries. 

On  Sunday,  with  La  Paz  residents  planning  for  shortages  caused  by  the 
protests,  Bolivia's  military  command  took  the  unusual  step  of  issuing  an 
announcement  denying  the  rumors. 

But  the  same  statement  commented  at  length  on  the  competing  protest 
movements  assailing  Mesa's  government.  Any  attempt  to  change  Bolivia's 
government  and  its  law  by  means  "outside  the  rules  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  state  - will  not  be  accepted  by  this  institution,"  the 
communique  said. 

Tuesday's  clashes  between  protesters  and  police  occurred  as  authorities 
sought  to  keep  the  crowds  from  advancing  to  the  Plaza  Murillo,  where 
Congress  and  the  presidential  palace  are  located. 

An  "open  assembly"  of  about  5,000  protesters  met  in  central  La  Paz  on 
Monday.  The  crowd  listened  to  speeches  and  then  voted  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  nationalization  of  Bolivia's  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Many  waved  the  rainbow-colored  flags  of  Indian  nationalism. 

laime  Solares,  head  of  the  Bolivian  Workers  Central,  told  the  assembly 
that  the  nation's  Congress  should  be  closed  immediately  "because  it 
betrayed  the  people." 

Times  staff  writer  Tobar  reported  from  Buenos  Aires 
and  special  correspondent  Ordonez  from  La  Paz. 
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A Supreme  Court  ruling  announced  on  May  31  was  in  response  to  a religious 
freedom  lawsuit  submitted  by  Ohio  inmates  who  are  not  Native  American. 

But  the  same  2000  Federal  Law  validated  by  this  ruling,  the  Religious  Land 
Use  and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act,  also  guarantees  Native  American 
inmates  access  to  traditional  spiritual  practices.  With  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law  finally  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
perhaps  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  advisors  can  focus  on  matters 
of  spirit,  rather  than  a constant  war  of  wills  with  prison  administrators. 

High  Court  Sides  With  Inmates  on  Religion 

By  GINA  HOLLAND 
The  Associated  Press 
May  31,  2005 

WASHINGTON  --  The  Supreme  Court  sided  with  a witch,  a Satanist  and  a 
racial  separatist  Tuesday,  upholding  a federal  law  requiring  state  prisons 
to  accommodate  the  religious  affiliations  of  inmates. 

The  three  Ohio  prisoners  sued  under  the  2000  federal  law,  claiming  they 
were  denied  access  to  religious  literature  and  ceremonial  items  and  denied 
time  to  worship. 

The  law  says  states  that  receive  federal  money  must  accommodate 
prisoners'  religious  beliefs,  with  such  things  as  special  haircuts  or 
meals,  unless  wardens  can  show  that  the  government  has  a compelling  reason 


not  to. 

The  count's  unanimous  ruling  addressed  a narrow  issue:  whether  the  law 
as  written  is  an  unconstitutional  government  promotion  of  religion.  It  is 
not,  justices  decided,  leaving  the  door  open  to  future  legal  challenges  on 
other  grounds. 

"Religion  plays  a vital  role  in  rehabilitation,"  said  Derek  Gaubatz, 
director  of  litigation  for  The  Becket  Fund  for  Religious  Liberty,  a 
religious  liberty  law  firm  that  represents  inmates. 

Many  states  have  contested  the  law  on  grounds  that  inmate  requests  could 
make  it  harder  to  manage  prisons,  and  the  court  appeared  concerned  as  well. 

The  law  "does  not  elevate  accommodation  of  religious  observances  over  an 
institution's  need  to  maintain  order  and  safety,"  Dustice  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg  said  from  the  bench  in  announcing  the  decision. 

Ginsburg  said  judges  who  handle  inmate  cases  should  give  deference  to 
prison  administrators. 

"I  think  this  was  a net  win  for  the  prisons,"  said  Marci  Hamilton,  a 
church-state  scholar  at  Cardoza  School  of  Law. 

Douglas  Cole,  Ohio's  solicitor,  said  that  the  ruling  could  inspire  more 
inmate  demands.  However,  he  said,  "we're  encouraged  that  the  court 
recognized  that  these  inmate  religious  practices  can  pose  significant 
safety  concerns  for  prison  administrators." 

Tuesday's  decision  overturns  a ruling  by  the  Cincinnati-based  6th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  struck  down  part  of  the  law,  called 
the  Religious  Land  Use  and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act,  on  grounds  it 
violated  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Ohio  will  likely  continue  its  challenge  to  the  law.  Cole  said. 

Elizabeth  Cooke,  a clinical  law  professor  at  Ohio  State  University  who 
represented  inmates  in  the  court  case,  said  they  will  press  ahead  with 
accommodation  requests,  including  a five-point  star  for  the  witch,  called 
a Wiccan,  and  hammer  charms  for  prisoners  who  are  members  of  Asatru  and 
worship  old  Norse  deities. 

"Inmates  who  practice  non-mainstream  religions  have  suffered,"  Cooke 
said . 

The  case  is  Cutter  v.  Wilkinson,  03-9877. 

On  the  Net: 

The  opinion  in  Cutter  v.  Wilkinson  is  available  at: 
http: //wid . ap.org/documents/ scot u s/050 531cutter . pdf 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  30- Dune  5 

MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 

30 

We  are  all  voyagers  in  life's  ocean. 

31 

In  the  tiniest  of  shells  is  found  the  eternal  cycle. 

IUNE 
Dune 
Ka' aona 

Dune  was  the  time  when  the  fishermen  got  their  'a'ei  nets  in  readiness 
for  catching  the  'opelu,  procuring  in  advance  the  sticks  to  use  for 
keeping  its  mouth  open. 


1 

To  walk  between  the  islands  is  a secret  of  the  ancients. 

2 

Summer  rain  is  illuminated  by  the  beauty  of  a rainbow. 

3 

Time  is  little  more  than  a kiss  of  wind  upon  the  land. 

4 

The  lullabies  of  night  creatures  sing  me  to  my  dreams. 

5 

To  the  youthful  heart,  the  whole  world  is  filled  with  wonder. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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The  King  and  His  Men 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Let  me  see... how  to  start  this... maybe  from  the  beginning... 

There  was  a Navajo  man  and  his  group  who  travelled  to  Santa  Fe  in  the 
1800's  to  sue  for  peace,  they  entered  the  plaza  and  spoke  with  with  the 
Governor  there.  They  spoke  about  the  need  to  have  Navajo  children  and 
women  taken  from  their  homeland  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Mexico. 

The  group  was  made  up  of  family  men,  I guess  in  some  ways  like  myself 
wondering  about  the  day  to  day  things  of  survival.  How  to  provide  some 
basic  necessities  and  wanting  a future  for  their  children. 

These  Navajo  men  were  invited  to  eat,  and  as  they  did  so  sat  in  a circle 
with  a Sante  Fe  citizen  seated  between  them.  They  probably  thought  the 
words  spoken  were  true.  That  maybe  the  Governor  was  a family  man  like 
themselves  and  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  his  words.  They  were 
mistaken.  Each  was  slain  by  his  dinner  partner  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a wash  outside  the  city.  One  of  the  men  was  able  to  escape  and  spoke 
of  the  happenings  there. 

Today  things  are  much  different.  We  don't  kill  each  other  or  make  slaves 
of  one  another;  after  all  we  are  men  like  others.  We  as  natives  are  now  US 
citizens,  it  was  granted  to  us  in  1924.  We  have  the  right  to  vote,  even 
though  some  counties  and  states  did  not  provide  the  vote  until  the  1960 's. 

We  are  born  free,  to  choose  our  own  life  and  way  of  living.  Those  of  us 
born  on  reservations  know  a little  about  life  there.  Those  of  us  who 
weren't  have  heard  of  the  experiences  of  growing  up  there.  Maybe  some  went 
to  boarding  schools,  some  of  the  experiences  there  were  bad,  but  in  the 
end  we  learned  to  be  self  sufficient.  Originally  that  is  what  they  were 
created  for  so  that  we  could  learn  to  be  better  educated  persons  in  the 
world . 

The  one  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  times  have  changed,  we  are  now 
in  a new  millenium.  The  words  to  seek  a better  life,  to  know,  to 
understand  and  get  that  sheepskin,  a diploma  will  open  some  doors  and  a 
better  life.  It  is  in  the  end  what  we  stribe  for,  to  make  a place  for 
ourselves  like  any  other  people. 

It  is  with  this  mind  that  I grew  up  listening  to  the  council  of  my 
fathers,  my  mothers  and  family  to  do  better  than  them,  to  not  be  like  them 
uneducated  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 


I remember  my  first  experience  in  eating  at  a fancy  restaurant,  not 
konwing  how  to  use  the  forks,  and  spoons  that  lined  the  table.  Not  knowing 
anything  about  skiing  or  tennis,  or  some  other  things  that  I have  not 
experienced.  In  some  ways  I had  come  far,  with  wide  open  eyes  and  wonder 
at  the  world  where  I was  born.  I learned  that  you  can  get  from  here  to 
there  if  you  put  in  the  effort.  Maybe  not  always  but  that  you  keep  going 
to  try  to  make  it  better  for  yourself  and  then  your  children.  I expected 
to  be  myself,  what  ever  that  maybe.  The  possibilities  were  endless. 

It  came  to  me  one  time  that  as  I was  doing  some  curious  searching  at  the 
library  that  there  was  a Navajo  scout  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  who  was 
killed  and  buried  near  the  fort  there.  It  happened  during  the  1870's.  I 
went  looking  for  it  go  do  a story  for  the  tribal  paper  as  correspondent 
meaning  I was  not  a reporter  but  paid  $2.00  a column  inch  for  what  was 
printed.  As  s young  struggling  parent  it  was  extra  money  so  I found  myself 
looking  for  the  location  of  the  grave. 

Now  days  Fort  Defiance  is  not  a fort,  not  like  in  the  old  days,  the  old 
fort  is  gone,  just  one  or  two  rock  buildings  are  there.  If  you  were  to  go 
there  you  would  find  the  old  Fort  Defiance  Agency  buildings,  a motor  pool 
and  education  building  and  the  old  Fort  Defiance  hospital  built  in  the 
1930's.  There  is  housing  for  the  doctors,  nurses  and  support  people  who 
work  there.  It  sits  in  a small  valley  next  to  a place  called  Blue  Canyon. 

It  was  near  here  I thought  the  grave  might  be  found.  I spoke  to  the  old 
people  around  there  and  some  said  it  was  there  on  the  northside.  I found  a 
fenced  in  yard  where  there  were  old  Bailey  pantoon  bridges  from  World  War 
II  stacked  in  the  yard.  I thought  it  was  strange  to  see  them  since  there 
is  no  water  around  the  place.  Anyway  I looked  for  someone  to  let  me  in  and 
found  a secretary  in  an  office  and  she  said  I couldn't  go  in  there.  It  was 
against  goverment  regulations. 

I went  up  on  the  hill  and  after  a bit  crawled  under  the  fence  and  walked 
around.  Near  the  middle  of  the  yard  amongst  old  55  gallon  drums,  I found  a 
headstone,  that  said  Floskie,  Navajo  Scout.  I had  found  it  there.  I studied 
the  rock,  it  was  carved  out  of  hard  stone,  with  lichen  covering  it  making 
it  soft  green  colored.  It  surprised  me  to  see  it  that  way.  I left  the 
place  and  wrote  a story  about  it  for  the  Navajo  Times  and  left  it  at  that. 

I got  a call  from  someone  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  asked 
to  show  them  where  it  was  at,  since  I reported  it  was  in  the  road  shed 
yerd  of  the  road  department.  I had  a little  time  so  I went  up  there  and 
was  asked  to  wait  by  the  gate  and  that  someone  would  be  there. 

The  day  was  warm,  a hot  summer  day.  I stood  there  and  saw  the  gate  was 
in  need  of  repair  and  waited.  After  a little  bit,  I saw  three  men  come  out 
of  a building  at  the  agency.  They  were  White  men,  dressed  in  work  slacks 
and  dress  shirts.  As  they  walked  across  the  dirt  parking  lot,  I could  see 
them.  They  were  all  the  same  size,  but  the  two  on  the  side  were  talking  to 
the  man  in  the  middle.  He  was  the  center  of  attention.  I thought  he  looked 
like  a minor  king,  with  two  valets  escorting  him.  As  they  came  closer  I 
heard  the  speaking. 

"If  there  is  a grave,  what  will  we  do?" 

"Let's  see  if  there  is  one  first." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  we  will  have  to  see." 

"Is  this  the  guy  that  wrote  the  story  about  it?" 

"I  think  so,  maybe  it  is,  yes  I think  it  is." 

One  of  the  men  said  to  me,  are  you  the  reporter? 

No  I said,  I just  wrote  a story.  One  of  the  men  ran  to  the  gate  and 
opened  the  lock.  The  middle  man  walked  in  first.  The  last  one  followed 
close  behind.  If  the  middle  man  had  a robe,  this  third  man  would  have  been 
carrying  it. 

"Can  you  show  us  where  you  found  it?",  he  added,  "You  know  you  were 
tresspassing  on  goverment  property,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I crawled  in  and  found  it  right  over  there."  I pointed  it  out.  The 
middle  man  pulled  out  a cigar,  and  one  the  men  lit  it.  I thought  this  guy 
must  be  the  Superintendent  for  the  agency.  He  looked  at  me  his  eyes  were 
gray,  he  studied  me,  took  a puff  of  his  cigar.  "How  do  you  know  this  is 
the  grave?" 

I said,  his  name  is  written  on  it,  on  this  side.  They  couldn't  fit 
between  the  stacks  of  metak  but  craned  their  heads  to  look  at  it  and  saw 


the  name. 

The  middle  man,  looked  at  the  one  on  his  right,  who  looked  guilty.  He 
said  to  him  with  a raised  voice,  "Did  you  know  this  was  here!"  The  man  on 
the  right  mumble  something,  the  middle  man  said,  we  will  take  care  of  it, 
when  I asked  about  how  they  were  going  to  preserve  and  protect  it. 

The  middle  man,  said.  "You  are  tresspassing  on  government  property,  you 
know  that  is  a federal  offesne  don't  you."  His  voice  was  stern.  He  spoke 
to  me  as  child.  I brought  up  that  I was  writing  for  the  paper,  he  smiled 
at  me  and  said,  come  to  my  office  and  we  will  talk  about  it. 

The  one  on  the  right  had  a worried  look  on  his  face,  he  was  going  to  be 
in  trouble.  His  other  counterpart  made  a point,  to  let  him  know  it  as  they 
followed  their  boss  back  across  the  parking  lot.  They  ran  after  him  as  if 
to  somehow  keep  the  reservation  dust  off  his  shoes. 

I was  not  a factor  in  the  their  conversation,  until  I got  into  the 
office  where  he  made  sure  he  explained  they  would  fix  it.  He  smiled  at  me 
and  talked  friendly  as  he  gave  me  his  name,  making  sure  I got  it  right  for 
the  paper.  As  he  sat  there,  one  of  the  men  sat  attentively  at  his  desk 
just  across  from  him,  waiting  to  hear  some  need  he  could  fulfill.  His  face 
and  emotions  hung  on  every  word  of  the  middle  man. 

I felt  sorry  for  them,  but  little  did  I know. 

I finished  the  story  and  it  was  printed. 

After  all  these  years,  the  grave  is  still  there  with  the  same  Bailey 
bridges  sitting  against  it.  I learned  that  the  Superintendent  of  the 
agency  is  a king,  he  controls  through  roughly  2000  laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  how  I conduct  my  use  of  the  land,  my  home,  my  family  matters, 
what  law  and  order  code  applies  to  me,  where  I can  cut  firewood  and  how 
much.  He  has  set  up  a sanctuary  for  the  Mexican  Spotted  Owl  that  prevents 
my  children  from  going  into  the  forests  whre  I played  as  a child.  In 
disputes  he  has  final  authority  to  sya  what  happens  in  land  disputes, 
water  use,  livestock  grazing  and  my  education.  His  authority  extends  to 
his  designate  signing  my  certificate  of  Indian  blood.  He  can  say  whether 
or  not  I can  look  at  my  birth  records,  family  history  and  census  data. 

It  is  April  2001,  and  I am  an  entolled  Indian.  This  definition  of  Indian 
means  literally  that  I can  not  take  care  of  my  own  affairs,  he  is  my 
keeper.  No  where  is  there  a place  like  this  on  earth.  The  only  similiar 
situation  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situation  is  the  form  of  government  under 
the  old  Soviet  satellite  nations,  where  one  could  exist  but  never  own  the 
land  they  live  on.  Home  ownership  is  just  a life  estate,  the  tribe  owns 
everything.  I am  by  law  incompetant. 

This  was  made  moreso  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  code  of  federal 
regulations  that  deal  with  Indian  probate,  Indian  lands,  rights  of  way, 
mineral  leasing,  where  changes  allow  him  to  "make  determinations  in  my 
best  interest.  If  I have  a piece  of  allotted  Indian  land,  and  don't  want 
to  lease  to  a white  man,  the  king  and  his  men  can  look  at  me  and  say.... we 
decide  what  is  in  your  best  interests .. .you  are  an  indian  and  nothing  more. 
You  are  incompetant.  We  are  the  BIA  and  these  changes  to  the  regulations 
that  govern  your  life  give  us  greater  power  than  we  had  before.  If  you 
should  die  and  be  buried  at  some  future  date  when  a young  man  crawls  over 
a fence  to  look  at  your  grave  we  will  decide  what  is  best  for  you. 

All  the  talk  about  self  determination,  and  self  sufficiency  is  like 
pouring  water  on  sand. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Lee  Goins  Poem:  Remove  The  Thorn  From  Your  Heart"  

Date:  Thursday,  May  19,  2005  7:12  PM 

From:  cherokee2proud  [cherokee2proud@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : Remove  The  Thorn  From  Your  Heart 

Mailing  List:  N.  A.  Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 

Remove  The  Thorn  From  Your  Heart 


Don't  let  the  memory  of  hurt  and  pain  taunt  you 
Forget  the  past  that  comes  to  haunt  you 


Others  may  rather  seek  revenge 
Like  an  open  wound  that  never  mends 

Your  future  depends  on  the  choices  you  make 
Only  you  decide  the  path  to  take 
With  patience  the  wound  will  close  and  heal 
Removing  the  anger  that  you  feel 

Forgiveness  will  set  you  free  like  the  wind 
Continuing  on  without  an  end 
Lift  up  your  head  and  reach  for  the  sky 
Raising  your  spirit  and  soaring  high 

Will  your  heart  be  filled  with  love  or  hate 
Yu  have  the  power  to  choose  your  fate 
Loosen  the  straps  of  hate  that  bind  you 
Let  go  of  the  feelings  that  confine  you 

Search  within  yourself  and  you  will  find 
That  if  you  want  some  peace  of  mind 
Forgiveness  is  the  way  to  start 
To  remove  the  thorn  from  your  heart 


Lee  Goins 
Copyright  c.  1994 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  30  May  2005  16:43:23  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Thursday,  May  05,  2005  1:46  PM 
From:  Dale  M.  [MailDale@webtv.net] 
Sub j : May  Events  of  Interest 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  May  7,  2005 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  May  7,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 


3UNE  2005 


Dune  3-5,  2005:  19th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Park,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

The  19th  annual  Red  Earth  Native  American  Cultural  Festival  will  be  held 
Dune  3,  4,  5 2005  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Park  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 
The  Red  Earth  Native  American  Cultural  Festival  continues  to  be  the  main 
event  of  Red  Earth,  Inc.  and  provides  an  effective  means  to  bring  about 
an  awareness  of  the  diversity  of  the  many  Native  American  cultures.  It 
has  been  voted  in  the  Top  100  events  to  see  in  the  United  States  and  is 
the  largest  cultural  festival  of  its  type  in  Oklahoma.  The  Red  Earth 
Festival  was  conceived  in  1986  by  local  businessmen,  civic  leaders  and 
government  officials  in  cooperation  with  leaders  of  Oklahoma  Indian 
tribes.  Their  goals  and  dreams  have  been  continued  by  the  community, 

26  volunteer  planning  committees  and  over  one  thousand  volunteers,  who 
devote  their  knowledge  and  time  throughout  the  year. 

Contact:  phone:  405-427-5228,  email:  redearth@redearth . org 

Dune  3-5,  2005:  11th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Christian  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Spresser  St, 

Taylorville,  IL  62658 

Flead  staff  TBA,  will  update!  Dance  Contest,  Princes  Contest,  Intertribal 
Pow  Wow,  All  Drums  Welcome.  Lots  of  room  for  campers  $10.  for  the  3 days, 
Motorhomes  $20.00  for  the  3 days.  Water  and  Electric  hookup  and  restrooms 
available. 

Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-528-9172  (after  2pm), 
email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 

Dune  3-5,  2005:  Standing  Bear  Powwow 

Location:  Bakersfield  College,  1800  Panarama  Dr.,  Bakersfield,  CA  93312 
Contact:  Gene  Albitre,  phone:  661  589  3181, 
email:  earawhide@sbcglobal.net 

Dune  3-5,  2005:  Native  Arts  fest  & Benefit  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Oakridge,  Oregon  97386 

Friday  - Sunday  there  will  be  a Native  Arts  Festival.  On  Saturday, 

Dune  4th  we  will  host  a Contest  Powwow  that  will  be  judged  by  the 
audience  making  donations  on  behalf  of  their  favorite  dancer. 

The  dancer  who  raises  the  most  funds  will  receive  a bronze  trophy. 

All  funds  raised  from  the  contesting  will  be  donated  to  the  elders 
of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to  purchase  their  propane  for  heating  in  2005. 
There  will  also  be  a frybread  eating  contest,  raffles,  and  MORE! 

Contact:  Nakima  Kerchee,  phone:  541-367-2227, 
email : medicinewindsnews@yahoo . com 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  Rocky  Fork's  6th  Annual  Traditional  Open  Powwow 
Location:  Southeastern  Ohio,  74411  Rocky  Fork  Road,  Kimbolton,  OH  43749 
HD:  Thunder  Canyon;  GD:  Morning  Star;  HM:  Butch  Moore;  MC:  Brett  Wilcox; 
HV:  Bob  St.  Germain;  POW-MIA-KIA:  Shadow  Wolf;  Hoop  Dancer:  Kelli  Gawhega 
Contact:  Michelle,  phone:  (740)  439-4359,  email:  sfc.crg@verizon.net 
Event  Website 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  8th  Annual  Rogue  Valley  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  VA  Domiciliary  (Ball  Park),  8495  Crater  Lake  Hwy., 

White  City,  OR  97503 

Grand  Entry  at  l:pm  & 7:pm  Saturday  and  12:noon  Sunday.  Gourd  Dancing 
Saturday  and  Sunday  morning.  Camping  available  on  sight.  Motel's  neer 
by  in  Medford. Many  Venders  With  Native  American  Goods,  and  plenty  of 
Fry  Bread  and  Indian  Taco's  at  the  Food  Booth.  This  a Drug  and  Alcohol 
Free  event. 

Our  Mailing  Adress  is:  RWP  P.O.  Box  3184  Central  Point,  Or.  97502 
Contact:  Dim  Prevatt  (chairman),  phone:  541-770-8073, 
email:  skywatcher01@msn.com 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  at  the  Grand  Village  of 
the  Kickapoo  Park 


Location:  Site  of  the  Grand  Village  at  the  Emmett  Farm,  Le  Roy,  IL  61752 
Come  to  experience  Native  American  culture,  dancing,  buffalo  herd  exhibit, 
children's  activities  over  20  vendors.  This  is  outdoor  event,  tents  and 
tipis  welcome.  Vendors  may  apply  by  emailing  for  application. 

Contact:  Angelo  Padro,  phone:  309-261-3043,  email:  grand_village@yahoo.com 

Dune  4-5,  2005:  Windsor-Mt.  Ascutney  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Miller  Construction  Field,  Historic  U.S.  Rte  5,  Windsor,  VT  05089 
sponsored  by:  Windsor-Mt.  Ascutney  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Windsor  Lions  Club, 
Windsor  BPOE  #1665,  American  Legion  Post  #25.  No  contest  powwow 
Admission  Fee:  Adults  $5.00,  Children/Seniors  $3.00.  MC:  Marvin  Burnette, 
HND:  Iron  Rivers  Drummers  and  Singers.  All  drums  are  welcome, please 
register  ahead  and  contact  Deborah  Stevens  at 
Deborah.B.Stevens@Hitchcock.ORG  if  interested  in  attending. 

Entertainment:  Dancing,  storytelling,  and  other  Native  American  culture 
will  be  shared.  If  you  have  music,  dancing,  or  other  cultural  aspects  of 
your  tribe  that  you  want  to  share 
contact  Rudy  Hanecak  III  - rjhiii@sover.net. 

Booths  and  fees:  25  spaces  are  available  on  a first  come  first  serve  basis 
for  general  vendors.  The  fee  for  a booth  space  is  $100/space  There  are 
three  food  spaces  available,  the  spaces  are  $200/space.  Please  come  join 
us  on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  in  the  Shadow  of  Mount  Ascutney 
in  the  beautiful  Green  Mountains  for  our  Pow  Wow.  We  are  honored  to  share 
the  Native  American  culture  and  history  with  our  community  and  visitors. 
Contact:  Rudy  Hanecak  III,  phone:  802-674-5910,  email:  rjhiii@sover.net 

Dune  9-11,  2005:  49th  Annual  TIHA  (Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association) 

Pow  Wow  Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX 
: Air  Conditioned  Dance  & Traders  Arena.  Gym  Opens  - Noon  on  Thursday 
(Traders  Set  Up).  Covered  Dish  Suppers  - Each  of  the  3 Days  at  5 PM; 

3 Nights  of  Dancing  - Parade  In  Each  Night  at  7:30  PM. 

Business  Meeting  - 2 PM  Friday;  Annual  Auction  - 10:00  AM  Saturday; 
Children's  Powwow  - 2:00  PM  Saturday.  Cake  Walks  - Raffles  - Contests 
(Rotating  Trophies  Only);  Gourd  Dancing  - 6:30  PM  Friday  & Saturday. 

Traders  welcome  - contact  Don  Drefke  at  (956)  682-5775.  HMD-  Don  Walske, 
Granbury  Tx;  HLD-  Faith  Fenner,  Terre  Haute  IN;  Southern  Drum-  Gene  Logan, 
Head  Singer,  Shawnee  OK;  Nothern  Drum-  Dave  Deschenes,  Teton  Travlers, 

St  Petersburg  FL;  MC-  Tim  Tallchief,  Norman  Ok;  AD-  Darsh  Desilva, 

Round  Rock  TX.  Contact:  David  Eckerman,  936-653-3116 

Dune  10-11,  2005:  40th  Annual  Will  Rogers  Indian  Club  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Marshfield  Equine  Center,  13800  State  Highway  38, 

Marshfield,  MO  65706 

Head  Man  - Dustin  Muskrat;  Head  Lady  - Shawna  Bushiea; 

Head  Gourd  - Don  Stroud;  Honored  Veteran  - Rod  "Smokey"  Gwoompi; 

Drum  - Drumbusters;  MC  - Dub  Roark;  AD  - Tom  Snow; Princess  - Tammie  Durbin 
Contact:  Dub  Roark,  phone:  417-256-4698, 
email : willrogersindianclub@yahoo . com 

Dune  11-12,  2005:  4th  Annual  United  Metis  PowWow 
Location:  Eagle  Creek  Regional  Park,  7840  W.  56th  St., 

Indianapolis,  IN  46254 

The  Nimkii  Band  of  the  United  Me'tis  Tribe  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indianapolis  Board  of  Park  are  proud  to  announce  an  American  Indian 
Gathering  and  Pow  Wow  located  at  Eagle  Creek  Park  on  the  Northwest  side 
of  Indianapolis  just  off  Interstate  65  and  71st  street  on  Circle  Drive 
pavillion  D. 

Contact:  Arthur  Medicine  Eagle,  phone:  317-248-8458, 
email : arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail . com 

Dune,  11-12:  Fort  Ancient's  Celebration 

Location:  Fort  Ancient,  7 miles  SE  of  Lebanon,  Ohio  45054 
Fort  Ancient's  Celebration  with  over  3 invited  drums,  dancing, 
and  flute  music.  Storytelling,  herb  talks.  Native  American  Heritage 
demonstrations,  flintknapping,  pottery  and  weaving.  Childrens  games. 


crafts,  and  educational  activities.  Pottery  and  dreamcatcher  workshops. 
Saturday  lla-7p,  Sunday  12noon-6p 

Contact:  lack  Blosser,  phone:  513-932-4421or  1-800-283-8904, 
email:  jblosser@ohiohistory.org 

Dune  16-19,  2005:  United  Cherokee  Ani-Yun-Wiya  Nation's  Powwow 
Location:  Reidsville,  NC 

Dune  16th  setup  day  for  vendors.  adults:$5.00,Children  11-under+Elders  FREE 
Children  11  to  18-$3.00.  Day  Money  for  all  Registered  Dancers-in  circle  in 
regalia  will  be  eligible  for  drawing  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  25  vendors 
plus  2 food  vendors--fees  dependent  on  setup  size 

Contact:  Donnie  Freeman,  phone:  336-212-3692,  email:  nickise34@aol.com 
Dune  17-18,  2005:  Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indian  Reservation,  1080  West  Red  Fox  Road 
Mt.  Vernon,  AL  36560 

$5000.00  Prize  Money.  All  vendors,  dancers,  drums  welcome! 

Contact:  Todd  Dohnston,  phone:  251-944-2789, 
email : chatawarrior@aol . com 

Dune  17-19,  2005:  The  Tribal  Crossroads  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and  Recreational  Park,  Leitchfield,  KY 
Flonored  Elder-  Samuel  Floliday,  Navajo  Code  Talker; 

Flonored  Guest-  Dohn  Carter,  Tuskegee  Airman;  Dave  "Whitewolf"  Trezak;  MC 
The  Thunderheart  Singers,  Flost  Drum-Dohn  "Spiritwolf"  Kountz,  Flead  Veteran 
Barry  Redbird  Brown,  AD-  Amanda  Beauchamp,  Flead  Lady 
Onsite  Camping  Available.  Covered  Arena. 

Contact:  phone:  270-286-8545,  email:  kyshores@direcway.com 
Event  Website 

Dune  18-19,  2005:  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow 

Location:  Doe  Robbie  Powwow  Garden,  Buffalo  Bill  Flistorical  Center, 

Cody,  WY 

Come  experience  the  music,  colors  and  energy  of  the  24th  Annual  Plains 
Indian  Museum  Powwow  in  the  Robbie  Powwow  Garden  adjacent  to  the 
Flistorical  Center.  Dancers,  drum  groups  and  artisans  from  the  Northern 
Plains  gather  to  celebrate  the  vibrant  cultural  traditions  and  histories 
of  the  people  of  the  Plains.  Competitive  dance  categories  include 
traditional,  jingle  dress,  fancy,  grass,  and  team  dancing  with  men, 
women  and  children  participating  in  various  age  groups. 

Contact:  Dosie  Hedderman,  phone:  307-587-4771 

Dune  18-19,  2005:  Fifth  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Intersection  of  Interstate  81  and  Exit  269,  Mt.  Dackson,  VA  22847 
Doin  Native  Americans  from  all  over  the  Country  for  a weekend  of  dancing, 
singing,  and  socializing.  Shop  with  over  25  Native  Craftmen  and  Artists 
Traditional  Food  Booths.  Non-Competition,  Traditional  Powwow. 

Primative  Camping  on  site  for  participants. 

Admission  $ 5.00  adults  - under  12  free. 

NO  ALCOHOL. . .PLEASE  LEAVE  PETS  AT  HOME.  Open  arena. 

Prestigeous  Head  Staff:  Host  Drum:  Cedar  Tree  Singers; 

Invited  Drums:  Nux  Baga  Singers,  Black  Bear;  MC:  Clayton  Old  Elk; 

Arena  Director:  Day  Hill;  Head  Man:  Keith  Anderson 
Head  Woman:  Georgiana  Old  Elk. 

Contact:  The  Silver  Phoenix  Trading  Post,  phone:  540-477.9616, 
email:  sphoenix@shentel.net 

Dune  17-19,  2005:  11th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH 

Native  American  Concert,  Traditional  Food,  Dewelry,  Craft  & Art  Vendors, 
Educational  Demonstrations,  Storytelling,  Drum  Contest, Traditional  Regalia, 
raffles  and  more.  Open  to  Public,  Rain  or  Shine. 

Contact:  email:  aiecinc@aol.com 


Dune  18-19,  2005:  Chico  Pow  Wow  Sober  Nations 


Location:  20th  Street  Park  -Chico,  851  Pomona  Ave.  #31,  CHico,  CA  95928 
Grand  Entry  at  12  noon.  Circle  of  Healing.  Indian  Tacos.  Dance  & 

Drum  Contests.  Vendors  call  530-864-2792. 

Contact:  Bebe  Aquayo,  phone:  530-898-8516,  email:  jhunterl@csuchico.edu 

Dune  18-20:  2005  Red  Bottom  Celebration 
Location:  1/2  mile  east  of  Frazer,  MT  59225 

The  2005  Red  Bottom  Celebration  is  a contest  Powwow  with  a number  of 
specials  ranging  from  Tiny  Tot  Boys  to  Golden  Age  Women.  Everyone  welcome. 
Daily  feeds  sponsored  by  various  committee  members. 

Contact:  Niki  Smoker,  phone:  406-695-2310,  email:  lsmoker@nemontel.net 

Dune  23-25,  2005:  6th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  &map;  Village  Park,  Village  of  New  Windsor, 

New  Windsor,  IL  61465 

No  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms,  or  fireworks  allowed.  Limit  of  20  traders. 
Princess,  Little  Princess,  Warrior,  and  Little  Warrior  contests. 

See  website  for  more  details. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco . net 

Dune  24-26,  2005:  17th  Annual  Trade  Days  Festival  Location:  Old  Trade 
School,  Modock  Road,  Trade,  TN  37691 

17th  year  for  Trade  Days  Festival.  Multi-events  will  be  happening  all 
three  days.  Ron  Colombe  ~MC,  HD~  Bad  Water  special  guest:  Arvel  Bird  & 

Derry  Harmon 

Contact:  Derry  Laney,  phone:  229-787-5180  evening, 
email:  nativeway@mindspring.com 

Dune  24-26:  4th  Annual  Native  American  Gathering  & Powwow  2005 
Location:  Ballyhoo  Campground,  256  Werth  Wyle  Drive,  Crossville,  TN  38555 
There  is  on-site  camping  available  at  the  Ballyhoo  Campground 
(931-484-0860) . The  host  hotel  for  the  event  is  Inns  of  the  Cumberland, 
in  Crossville  (931-484-9566).  MC:  Dave  White  Wolf  Trezak,  Cherokee/Lakota . 
HL:  Ellen  Rasco,  Echota  Cherokee  of  Alabama.  Host  drum:  Kah  Ta  Noh,  Dr. 
from  North  Carolina.  Head  Veteran:  Ronnie  Dohnson,  from  Rockwood,  TN. 
Special  guests  include  singer  Deff  Lambert.  Admission--adults  $5,  children 
to  age  12  $3,  under  age  5 gets  in  free! 

Contact:  Dana  Sappier,  phone:  931-788-3917,  email:  dsappier421@hotmail.com 

Dune  24-26,  2005:  6th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  & Village  Park,  New  Windsor,  IL  61465 
Limit  of  20  vendors,  not  including  food  vendors.  Free  camping  and  showers 
for  drums/singers,  dancers,  vendors,  and  special  guests.  Call  for  vendor 
fees  and  applications.  Princess,  Lil'  Princess,  Warrior,  Lil ' Warrior 
contests.  Adults  $5,  Seniors  $3,  children  16  and  under  free  with  adult. 
Alcohol  and  drug  free  event.  Sponsored  by  Central  Illinois  One  People 
Organization.  Bring  a toy  for  Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.  Head  Northern 
Drum:  Four  Nation  Singers,  MC:  Don  Hoffman,  Arena  Director:  Kent  Eyre, 

Head  Man,  Woman,  and  Veteran:  TBA. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco . net 

Dune  24-26,  2005:  Heart  of  the  Thunderbird  14th  Annual  Native  American 
Powwow 

Location:  Central  Missouri  Regional  Fairgrounds,  12860  Hwy  63  South, 

Rolla,  MI  65401 

Vendors  and  Dancers  needed.  Not  a contest  Powwow.  All  public  and  all 
dancers  Welcome.  Camping  for  tents,  rv's  available.  Electricity  and  showers 
also  available.  Come  join  us  for  a great  spiritual  time. 

Stomp  Dance  on  Friday  night. 

Contact:  Mona  Murphy,  phone:  573-422-6383,  email:  lenapemona@yahoo.com 

Dune  25-26,  2005:  Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Cal  Zorn  Recreation  Center,  300  W.  Russell  Rd..  Tecumseh,  MI 
"Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop"  hosted  by  The  Leh-Nah-Weh  Native  American 
Organization  and  The  City  of  Tecumseh. 


Contact:  Todd  Harder,  phone:  517-264-1690,  email:  hardertodd3@aol.com 


Dune  25-26,  2005:  8th  Annual  Restoring  The  Circle  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lowell  Fairgrounds, 224  S.  Hudson  (Hwy  50  ),  Lowell,  MI  49331 
8th  annual  traditional  pow  wow.  Drug  and  alcohol  free.  "Family  Friendly" 
event.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 

Dune  25-26,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Indian  Nations  University  PowWow  and 
Community  Gathering 

Location:  Near  Ojai,  CA,  Ozema  Valley,  CA  zip  n/a 

This  event  celebrates  earth  mother  and  the  vision  of  an  earth-centered 
curriculum  and  campus  at  INU.  The  weekend  activities  include  a sweat  lodge, 
potluck  breakfast,  California  traditional  dance  and  song  exhibitions' 
and  an  open  fire  for  storytelling  and  singing..  All  dancers  and  drummers 
are  welcome  to  participate.  It'll  be  worth  the  drive!  Come  spend  a day 
or  stay  on  the  land  for  the  weekend.  Tent  and  RV  camping  available. 
Facilities  are  rustic;  please  bring  water  for  drinking  and  cooking. 

Contact:  PowWow  Committee,  phone:  310-560-1187,  email:  PaiuteKarma@aol.com 
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MAY  2005 

May  31,  2005  to  Dune  2,  2005 

Aboriginal  Consultation :' A Practical  Legal  Update  and  Step-by-Step 
Guide  to  Consulting  with  Aboriginal  Communities 
Calgary,  Alberta 
1-877-927-7936 

DUNE  2005 

Dune  1 - 3,  2005 

13  Annual  NIICHRO  General  Assembly  & Training  Conference:  Taking  the  Lead 
for  Change  - Tobacco  Cessation  Strategies  for  Aboriginal  Communities 
Montreal,  QC 
(540)  632-2111  Dudi 

Dune  10  - 12,  2005 

Sponsored  by  Echota  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Alabama 

Smith  Lake  Park  - Cullman,  Alabama 

Host  Drum  : Cherokee  Road  Singers 

Guest  Drum:  Night  Eagle  Singers 

Activities  during  the  day, 

dancing  & drumming  in  the  evening 

Info:  Tribal  office:  (256)  734-7337 

Dune  22  - Dune  25,  2005 

Dreamspeakers  International  Aboriginal  Film  Festival  Planned  festivities 
include  the  capturing  of  Aboriginal  celebrations  of  Alberta's  Centennial 
in  selected  communities  across  Alberta  to  be  showcased  at  the  2006 
Dreamspeakers  Festival. 

Info. : Murray  Durak 

Dreamspeakers  Film  Society 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Phone:  (780)  378-9609 

Fax:  (780)  378-9610 

Email:  info@dreamspeakers.org 

Website:  www.dreamspeakers.org 

Dune  24  - 26,  2005 

Sakimay  First  Nations  Pow  Wow 

Sakimay  First  Nation  Pow  Wow  Grounds 


Saskatchewan 

Greg  Rainville : (306)  697-2831 

Dune  25  & 26,  2005 

4th  Annual  Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop 

Competition  Pow  Wow 

Calzorn  Park 

300  W.  Russell  Rd. 

Tecumseh,  Michigan 

Contact  Abel  Cool  Wind  Bear  Cooper  (517)263-3233 
E-Mail:  Lehnahweh@msn.com 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  May  7,  2005 
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DUNE  2005 

* 3-5  19th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival.  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds, 

Oklahoma  City,  OK.  Info:  (405)  427-5228  or  redearth@redearth .org. 

* 3-5  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Bakersfield  College,  Bakersfield  CA. 

Info:  Gene  (661)  589  3181. 

* 4-5  8th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Park, 
Emmett  Farm,  LeRoy,  IL.  Info:  (309)  261-3043. 

* 4-5  8th  Annual  Veteran's  Powwow.  VA  Domiciliary,  White  City,  OR. 

Info:  770-8073;  skywatcher01@msn.com 

* 9 -11  49th  Annual  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Dance.  Galloway 
Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  David  936-653-3116. 

* 10-11  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Pow  wow  Celebration.  Potawatomi 
Reservation,  Mayetta,  KS,  Prairie  Peoples  Park.  Info:  (877)727-6743 
for  Micki  or  Rebekah  or  e-mail  powwow@pbpnation.org. 

* 11-12  The  Fort  Ancient  Celebration:  A Gathering  of  Four  Directions. 

Fort  Ancient  State  Memorial,  Lebannon,  OH.  Info:  (800)  283-8904. 
www. oh iohi story . org 

* 17-18  Mowa  Choctaw  Powwow.  Mowa  Choctaw  Reservation,  Calvert,  AL. 

Info:  (251)  829-5500. 

* 17-19  The  Tribal  Crossroads  Pow  Wow.  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and 
Recreational  Park.  Leitchfield,  KY.  Info:  ( 270)  286-8545.  Web  Site  - 
http://www.kyshores.com/powwow  Email  - kyshores@direcway.com 

* 17-19  Gateway  to  Nations  NYC  Native  American  Heritage  Celebration. 

Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  NY.  Info:  (718)  686-9297 

* 18  Eagle's  Message  Mini  Pow-wow.  8300  Snake  Road,  Athens,  AL. 

Info:  Dudy  Southard  (256)  684-3014.  wolfdreaminl965@aol.com 

* 18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center,  Cody, 
WY.  www.bbhc.org/events 

* 18-19  Chico  Pow  Wow.  Sober  Nations,  20th  St.  Park  off  Highway  99,  Chico, 
CA.  Info:  Bebe  530-566-1373  or  530-898-8516  or  893-8849. 

* 25-26  "The  Native  Bermuda  Festival,  Being  Native;  Being  Yourself".  St. 
David's  Cricket  Club  Grounds.  St.  David's  Island,  Bermuda. 

Info:  Stephen  Tucker  Chairman  Phone:  441-505-4096  tsimpson@northrock. bm 

* 30-Duly  3 37th  Annual  Ute  4th  of  Duly  Pow-wow.  Pow-wow  grounds  off  US 
HYW  40,  Fort  Duchesne  UT.  Info:  Ron  Cuch  (435)722-8541, 

Email:  utebulletin@ubtanet.com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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DUNE  3,  4 and  5 

Powwow  and  Art  Festival 

Oakridge,  OR  (on  Hwy.  58) 

541/367-2227 


medicinewindsnews@yahoo.com 


iUNE  18,  19  AND  20 
Red  Bottom  Celebration 
Frazer,  MT 
406/695-2310 
lsmoker@nemontel . net 

3UNE  23,  24,  25  and  26 

46th  Annual  Eastern  Shoshone  Indian  Days 
Fort  Washakie,  WY 
307/332-3532  (message  phone) 

3UNE  24,  25  and  26 

12th  Annual  Celebration  Contest  Powwow 
Pickstown,  SD 
605/487-7871,  ext.  432 

3UNE  30  through  DULY  5 

Annual  4th  of  Duly  Celebration 

Arlee  Powwow  Grounds 

Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023 

DULY  14  through  17 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 

Poplar,  MT 

406/672-5462 

wahcinca@nativeweb.org 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 
Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Elmo,  MT 

DULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 

gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

DULY  22,  23  and  24 

Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 

Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

DULY  29,  30  and  31 
38th  Annual  Powwow 
Fort  Totten,  ND 
701/351-7421 

AUG.  19,  20  and  21 

SMSC  Wacipi 

Prior  Lake,  MN 

952/445-8900 

www . shakopeedakota . org 

AUG.  27  and  28 
Possum  Flollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 


SEPT.  16  and  17 

Two  Eagles  Inaugural  Powwow 

Rexburg,  ID 

208/359-8113 

warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 
SEP.  17  and  18 

Indiana  Indian  Movement  Bluff  City  Powwow 
Rockport,  IN 

812/359-5303,  812/279-2335 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 

www . blackhillspowwow.com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events. html 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 


It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 


internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Memorial  service  set  for  artist  Dan  V.  Lomahaftewa 
May  25,  2005 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  28,  for  Dan  V. 
Lomahaftewa,  the  Hopi/Choctaw  painter  who  died  unexpectedly  on  April  14. 

Growing  up  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  in  Arizona  gave  Lomahaftewa 
inspiration  for  his  work.  "From  when  I was  very  young  I was  surrounded  by 
expressions  of  beauty  accenting  the  homes  of  all  my  extended  family,"  he 
said  in  recent  interview.  'I  was  lucky  to  experience  and  be  exposed  to 
these  artistic  expressions  which  I feel  has  helped  develop  deeper 
appreciation  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  the  aesthetics  of  my  people." 

Friends  and  colleagues  will  pay  tribute  to  Lomahaftewa ' s legacy  at  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  where  he  lived. 
The  service  will  be  held  at  IAIA's  Library  & Technology  Center  from  5pm  to 
7pm . 

For  more  information,  contact  Marita  Hinds  at  IAIA,  505-424-5704. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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May  24,  2005 

Dakota  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Dakota  Locklear,  2,  of  2958  Oak  Grove  Church  Road,  died  May  20,  2005,  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Praise  and  Worship  Ministries,  the 
Revs.  Teddy  Jacobs,  Fredrick  Locklear,  Ricky  Deese  and  Steve  Strickland 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Mt.  Airy  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Jamie  and  Amanda  Locklear  of  the  home;  a 
brother,  Richard  Garrett  Watson  Jr.  of  Rockingham;  two  sisters,  Miranda 
Dawn  Watson  and  Ashley  Savannah  Watson,  both  of  the  home;  paternal 
grandparents,  Rita  Jacobs  of  Red  Springs  and  Danny  Sampson  of  Pembroke; 
paternal  great-grandparents,  Earlie  B.  and  Eunice  E.  Locklear  of  Red 
Springs;  maternal  grandparents,  Melba  Smith  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Larry 
Norton  of  Tifton,  Ga.;  and  maternal  great-grandparents,  Janie  Clark  of 


Rowland  and  Henry  Perkins  of  High  Point. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

May  25,  2005 

Eula  Mae  Oxendine  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Eula  Mae  Oxendine  Hunt,  71,  of  Lola  Road,  Fairmont,  died  May  21,  2005, 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Fairpoint  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Bobby  Burns  and  Timmy  Hunt  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  New  Bethel  Church  Cemetery  in  Rowland. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  lames  Earl  Hunt,  and  her 
parents,  the  Rev.  Chesley  and  Mary  Bell  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Patricia  Butler  of  the  home;  seven  brothers, 
Zeb  Oxendine  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  Chesley  Oxendine  Ir.  of  Arizona,  Daniel 
lames  Oxendine  of  Lumberton,  lames  Oxendine  of  Huntersville,  Arnold  Ray 
Oxendine  of  Fairmont,  Earl  Oxendine  and  Hearl  Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton; 
six  sisters,  Lela  Bell  Hunt  and  Lucy  Ransom,  both  of  Greensboro,  Rachael 
Murray  of  Thomasville,  Betty  0.  Chavis  of  Pembroke,  Shirley  Smith  of 
Thomasville  and  Mary  Frances  Huckaberry  of  Lumberton;  a grandson;  and  a 
special  friend,  Mark  Willoughby. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont. 

May  26,  2005 

Craig  Wesley  Locklear 
Shannon 

Craig  Wesley  Locklear,  33,  of  1128  Morgan  1.  Road,  Shannon,  died  May  22, 
2005. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Revs.  Ricky  Deese  and  Hedrick  Hones  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Galilee  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  on  Mount  Tabor  Road. 

Surviving  are  his  father,  Thurman  Locklear  of  the  home;  his  mother, 

Helen  Ormsby  of  Fayetteville;  a son,  Brandon  Lee  Locklear  of  Raeford;  a 
daughter,  Haleisha  Amanda  Locklear  of  Raeford;  three  brothers,  Michael 
Locklear  of  Fayetteville,  Thurman  Locklear  Dr.  of  Lumberton  and  Brandon 
Locklear  of  Shannon;  and  six  sisters,  Thelma  Bryant  of  Autryville,  Duanita 
Spaulding  of  Whiteville,  Tammy  Hunt  of  Pembroke,  and  Angela  Hardin,  Helena 
Locklear  and  Dacqueline  Spaulding,  all  of  Fayetteville. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Vernon  Locklear 
Lenoir 

Vernon  "Chief"  Locklear,  81,  of  Lenior,  died  May  23,  2005,  at  Caldwell 
Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Pendry's  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lenoir,  the  Revs.  Dulius  Hall  and  Sam  Craven  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Woodlawn  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ethel  Bernice  Burgin  Locklear;  four  sons,  Wade 
Locklear  of  Stony  Point,  Ronnie  Locklear  of  Hudson,  Delton  Locklear  and 
Bennett  Locklear,  both  of  Granite  Falls;  two  daughters,  Sandra  Moore  of 
Lenoir  and  Estelita  Bollinger  of  Granite  Falls;  a brother,  Neal  Locklear 
of  Pembroke;  seven  sisters,  Shirley  Eubanks  and  Ohma  Mae  Meadows,  both  of 
Maysville,  Rhonda  McDowell  and  Fannie  Franks,  both  of  Pembroke,  Dorcas 
England  of  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn.,  Mary  Callie  Scharf  of  North  Olmsted, 
Ohio,  and  Rose  Dacobs  of  Supply;  14  grandchildren;  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  an  hour  before  the  service  at  the 
funeral  home. 


May  30,  2005 


George  Albert  Locklear 
Pembroke 

George  Albert  Locklear,  85,  of  610  George  & Mollie  Drive,  died  May  24, 
2005,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Gerald  Locklear  and  Harlie  W.  Locklear  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Aug.  5,  1919. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Boss  and  Dora  Locklear;  a 
brother,  Willie  Mack  Locklear;  and  a son,  Albert  Lee  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Veola  Locklear  of  the  home;  four  sons,  lames 
Albert  Locklear,  Leon  Carr  Locklear,  Marvin  George  Locklear,  all  of 
Pembroke,  and  Scottie  Lynn  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  three  daughters,  Peggie 
lean  Locklear  and  Shirleen  Briggs  of  Pembroke  and  Dora  Lee  Locklear  of  the 
home;  a brother,  Wilmer  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  24  grandchildren;  31  great- 
grandchildren; a great-great-grandchild;  and  a host  of  family,  friends  and 
relatives . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  Friday  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Liza  Mae  Hunt 
Cary 

Liza  Mae  Hunt,  63,  of  101  Steel  Trap  Court,  formerly  of  Robeson  County, 
died  May  26,  2005,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Sunday  at  Fairpoint  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Dwight  Deal  and  Bobby  Deal  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  David  Hunt  and  Leola  Hammonds, 
a sister,  Beadie  lane  Deal  and  a son-in-law,  Milton  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Wilbert  Daniel  Strong  Dr.  and  his  wife,  Tabatha,  of 
Rowland;  two  daughters,  Michelle  Strong  Foxx  and  her  husband,  Kevin,  of 
the  home,  and  Brenda  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  two  brothers,  Darryl  Lynn  Hunt  and 
Earl  Hammonds,  both  of  Fairmont;  two  sisters,  Letha  Chavis  of  Fairmont  and 
Kathy  Rowell  of  Pembroke;  four  grandchildren,  Bobby  Lee  Hunt,  Adrienne 
Hunt,  Daniel  Strong  Dr.  and  Trent  Strong;  and  two  great-grandchildren, 

Dayla  Hunt  and  Bobby  Hunt  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Floyd 
Funeral  Services  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
Wilbert  Daniel  Strong  Dr.,  829  W.  Dew  Road,  Rowland. 

Laura  Ann  Hunt  Oxendine 
Fairmont 

Laura  Ann  Hunt  Oxendine,  62,  of  6100  E.  Raynham  Road,  died  May  25,  2005, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  McDonald  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church  in  McDonald,  the  Revs.  Smith  Locklear,  Bruce  Ransom  and  William 
Griffin  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fairpoint  Church  Cemetery  in 
Fairmont . 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Martha  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  two  sons,  Ardaniel 
"Buddy"  Oxendine  and  Billy  Oxendine,  both  of  Fairmont;  two  daughters, 

Loura  Oxendine  of  Fairmont  and  Annette  Locklear  and  her  husband,  Smitty, 
of  Raleigh;  two  brothers,  Donald  Bruce  of  Lumberton  and  Ronald  and  his 
wife,  Myra,  of  Maxton;  and  five  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Floyd 
Funeral  Services  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Loura  Oxendine,  6116  E.  Raynham  Road,  Fairmont. 

Emmer  Dane  Locklear 
Maxton 

Emmer  Dane  Locklear,  85,  of  2735  Fairley  Road,  formerly  of  St.  Pauls, 
died  May  27,  2005,  at  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Faith  Assembly  of  God,  the  Rev.  Roy 
Clark  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Bullard  family  cemetery  in 
Rex. 


Surviving  are  a sister,  Melmire  Clark  of  Red  Springs;  a grandchild;  and 
a great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  McNeill  Funeral 
Home  in  St.  Pauls. 

Clayton  Chavis 
Shannon 

Clayton  Chavis,  56,  5053  Great  Marsh  Church  Road,  died  May  26,  2005,  at 
UNC  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  today  at  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church  in  Rennert, 
the  Revs.  Anthony  Oxendine  and  Derry  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Barbara  and  Patricia  Chavis  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Harlie  Chavis  of  Shannon  and  Virgie  Chavis  of 
Red  Springs;  two  brothers,  Don  Chavis  of  Shannon  and  Dr.  Herman  Chavis  of 
Lumberton;  and  three  sisters,  Amy  Oxendine  of  Shannon,  Patricia  Lambert  of 
Maxton  and  Barbara  Chavis  of  Shelby. 

Harold  Otis  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Harold  Otis  Locklear,  66,  of  224  Ila  Mae  Drive,  died  May  27,  2005,  at 
Beverly  Health  Care. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Monday  at  Locklear  and  Son  Funeral  Home 
Chapel,  the  Rev.  Steve  Strickland  and  Brother  Harlie  W.  Locklear 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  two  sisters,  Dan  Locklear  and  Dudy  Collins,  both  of 
Pembroke;  and  two  brothers,  Rex  Locklear  of  Dacksonville,  Fla.  and  Delton 
Locklear  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  1 to  4 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

May  25,  2005 
Craig  W.  Locklear 

SHANNON  - Craig  Wesley  Locklear,  33,  of  1128  Morgan  D Road,  died  Sunday, 
May  22,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  & Cremation 
Services  in  Red  Springs.  Burial  in  Galilee  Baptist  church  cemetery  in  Red 
Springs . 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Brandon;  daughter,  Haleisha;  father,  Thurman;  mother, 
Helen  Ormsby;  brothers,  Michael,  Thurman  and  Brandon;  and  sisters,  Thelma 
Bryant,  Angela  Hardin,  Tammy  Hunt,  Duanita  Spaulding,  Dacquline  Spaulding 
and  Helena. 

May  27,  2005 

George  A.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - George  Albert  Locklear,  85,  of  610  George  and  Mollie  Drive, 
died  Tuesday,  May  24,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Saturday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Veola;  sons.  Dames,  Albert,  Leon,  Marvin  and  Scottie; 
daughters,  Shirleen  Briggs,  Peggie  and  Dora;  brother,  Wilmer;  24 
grandchildren;  31  great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild . 

May  28,  2005 

Emmer  D.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Emmer  Dane  Locklear,  85,  of  2735  Fairley  Road,  died  Friday, 
May  27,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Faith  Assembly  of  God  in  St.  Pauls. 


Burial  in  Bullard  family  cemetery  in  Rex. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  McNeill  Funeral  Home  in  St.  Pauls. 

Survived  by:  Sister,  Melmire  Clark;  a grandson;  and  a great-grandchild . 

Laura  H.  Oxendine 

FAIRMONT  - Ms.  Laura  Ann  Hunt  Oxendine,  62,  of  6100  E.  Raynham  Road, 
died  Wednesday,  May  25,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  McDonald  Pentecostal  Holiness  Church 
in  McDonald.  Burial  in  Fairpoint  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  in  Fairmont  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home  of  Loura  Oxendine,  6116  E.  Raynham  Road. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Annette  Locklear  and  Loura;  sons.  Buddy  and 
Billy;  mother,  Martha  Hunt;  brothers,  Donald  Bruce  and  Ronald;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

May  29,  2005 

Harold  0.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Harold  Otis  Locklear,  66,  of  224  Ila  Mae  Drive,  died  Friday, 
May  27,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  Monday  in  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  chapel 
in  Pembroke.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Viewing:  1 to  4 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Sisters,  Dudy  Collins  and  Han;  and  brothers,  Rex  and  Delton. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  26,  2005 

Catherine  Bowman  Bradley 

Cherokee  - Catherine  Bowman  Bradley,  84,  of  Cherokee,  died  Tuesday, 

May  24,  2005. 

Visitation  and  funeral  service  will  be  held  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Thursday 
at  Bill  Moody  Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Drama  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

May  30,  2005 

Armella  lean  Stately 

Armella  lean  "Mella"  Stately,  whose  Ojibwe  names  are  "Migizi  Ikwe, " 
which  means  Bald  Eagle  Woman,  and  "Giniw  Ikwe,"  which  means  Golden  Eagle 
Woman,  52,  of  Bemidji,  died  on  Thursday,  May  26,  2005,  at  North  Country 
Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  4-7  p.m.  today  at  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji.  A wake  will  begin  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday  at 
the  Red  Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
service  on  Monday. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

May  25,  2005 

Timothy  David  Beaudreau 

Timothy  David  Beaudreau,  18,  of  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  formerly  of  Cass 
Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  May  22,  2005,  in  Backus,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Cass  Lake  Facility 
Center  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  facility  center  and  will  continue  on  until 
the  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace 
Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 


The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements 

May  27,  2005 

Armella  lean  Stately 

Armella  lean  "Mella"  Stately,  whose  Ojibwe  names  are  "Migizi  Ikwe, " 
which  means  Bald  Eagle  Woman,  and  "Giniw  Ikwe,"  which  means  Golden  Eagle 
Woman,  52,  of  Bemidji,  died  on  Thursday,  May  26,  2005,  at  North  Country 
Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating.  A 

visitation  will  be  held  from  4-7  p.m.  today  at  the  Cease  Family  Funeral 

Home  of  Bemidji.  A wake  will  begin  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday  at  the  Red 

Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on 

Monday. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

May  27,  2005 
Roy  Guinn  Dr, 

Roy  Guinn  Hr.,  29,  of  Bemidji,  died  on  Monday,  May  23,  2005,  as  a result 
of  a car  accident  near  Rice  Lake,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Rice  Lake  Sports 
Complex  in  Rice  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Lisa  Smith  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  sports  complex  and  will  continue  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Bend  Cemetery  in  Pine 
Bend,  Minn. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bagley  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Chrystal  Marie  Guinn 

Chrystal  Marie  Guinn,  20,  of  West  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  on  Tuesday,  May 
24,  2005,  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident  in  rural  Bagley. 

Traditional  Indian  Way  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at 
the  Circle  of  Life  School  in  White  Earth,  Minn.,  with  Spiritual  Advisor 
Tommy  Stillday  officiating.  A visitation  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  today, 
with  a 6 p.m.  evening  service,  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service 
on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  Nay  Tah  Waush  Traditional  Burial  Grounds, 
Naytahwaush,  Minn. 

The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  assisted  the 
family  with  arrangements . 

Maria  Guinn 

Maria  Guinn,  20,  of  Bagley,  died  on  Monday,  May  23,  2005,  as  the  result 
of  a car  accident  near  Rice  Lake,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Rice  Lake  Sports 
Complex  in  Rice  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Lisa  Smith  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  sports  complex  and  will  continue  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Bend  Cemetery  in  Pine 
Bend,  Minn. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bagley  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Billy  Lovejoy 

Billy  Lovejoy,  28,  of  Bagley,  died  on  Tuesday,  May  24,  2005,  as  the 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  near  Rice  Lake,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Rice  Lake  Sports 
Complex  in  Rice  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Lisa  Smith  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  sports  complex  and  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Naytahwaush,  Minn. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bagley  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 


Anmella  Jean  Stately 

Armella  lean  "Mella"  Stately,  whose  Ojibwe  names  are  "Migizi  Ikwe, " 
which  means  Bald  Eagle  Woman,  and  "Giniw  Ikwe,"  which  means  Golden  Eagle 
Woman,  52,  of  Bemidji,  died  on  Thursday,  May  26,  2005,  at  North  Country 
Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating.  A 

visitation  will  be  held  from  4-7  p.m.  today  at  the  Cease  Family  Funeral 

Home  of  Bemidji.  A wake  will  begin  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday  at  the  Red 

Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on 

Monday. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

May  26,  2005 
Clarence  Runs  After 

Clarence  Runs  After,  81,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  May  21,  2005,  at  a 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MDT  Saturday,  May  28,  at  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  at  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery. 
Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

Eiara  Talks 

Eiara  Talks,  stillborn  daughter  of  Dorothy  Talks,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D., 
died  May  25,  2005,  at  a Pierre,  S.D.,  hosptial. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

May  27,  2005 

Brently  Dogskin 

Brently  Thomas  Dogskin,  infant  son  of  Kimberly  Dogskin,  Fort  Yates, 
entered  into  eternal  rest  on  May  24,  2005,  at  a Bismarck  care  center. 
Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  May  28,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church,  Fort  Yates,  with  the  Rev.  William  Cosgrove  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Doe  Grey  Bear  Cemetery,  north  of  Fort  Yates. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Kimberly  Dogskin,  Fort  Yates;  his 
grandparents,  Jackson  and  Karen  Dogskin;  his  great-grandfather,  Joe  Grey 
Bear  Sr.;  and  his  great-grandmother , Seraphine  Dogskin. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Dogskin;  and 
his  great-grandmother,  Emma  Grey  Bear. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Stanley  Metcalf 

Stanley  Metcalf  Dr.,  46,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  May  22,  2005,  at  his 
home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MDT  Tuesday,  May  31,  at  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Joseph  'Zipp'  Village  Center,  Jr.,  76 
Han  Wakute  'Shoots  At  Night' 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  for  Joseph  "Zipp"  Village  Center,  Jr.,  76  was  held 
May  16,  2005  at  St.  Peters  Episcopal  Church  in  McLaughlin. 

Rev.  Frezil  Westerlund,  Chaplin  Moe  Greiner  and  Standing  Rock  Episcopal 


Lay  Ministers  officiated. 

Burial  was  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Graveside  military  honors  were  provided  by  the  Sturgis  Honor  Guard. 

Mr.  Village  Center  passed  away  on  May  9,  2005  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

Joseph  Village  Center,  Jr.  was  born  on  Feb.  11,  1928  in  Little  Eagle,  to 
Joseph  and  Agnes  (Looking  Elk)  Village  Center.  He  was  adopted  and  raised 
by  Antoine  and  Josephine  Whiteman. 

He  received  his  education  at  the  Little  Eagle  Day  School.  On  June  8, 

1951  he  was  drafted  into  the  United  States  Army,  where  he  earned  a United 
Nations  Service  Medal  and  a Korean  Service  Medal.  Joseph  was  honorable 
discharged  on  March  16,  1953. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters  Charlotte  Village  Center  of  Little  Eagle 
and  Loretta  Village  Center  of  McLaughlin;  Three  sisters  Dorothy  Ramirez  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  Etta  Taken  Alive  of  McLaughlin,  and  Mary  Village  Center  of 
McLaughlin;  One  brother  Leonard  Village  Center  of  Ft.  Yates,  N.D.; 
Grandchildren:  Samantha  Long  Feather  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  Christian  Bear 
Ribs,  Phyllis  Has  Horns,  Kevin  Has  Horns  all  of  McLaughlin,  Alvin  Kills 
Crow,  Troy  Kills  Crow,  Tina  Kills  Crow,  Tiona  Kills  Crow,  Clint  Kills  Crow 
Terry  Kills  Crow,  Tasha  Kills  Crow,  Clifford  Kills  Crow,  Leon  Kills  Crow 
all  of  Little  Eagle,  SD  and  eight  great  grand-children. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  son  Donald  and  his  special 
companion  Matilda  Long  Feather. 

Casketbearers  were  Vincent  Village  Center,  Larry  Village  Center.  Richard 
Long  Feather,  Kevin  Has  Horns.  Russell  Has  Horns.  Shawn  Noisy  Hawk,  Pemell 
Two  Hearts  and  Melvin  Foster. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Melvin  Shoots  The  Enemy.  Joe  White  Mountain. 
Sr. . Alex  Looking  Elk  Everett  Noisy  Hawk  Pat  Noisy  Hawk,  Pat  Hawk,  Clyde 
Walking  Elk.  Sidney  Eagle  Shield,  Sr.,  Jimmy  Scares  The  Hawk,  Leonard 
Village  Center,  Steve  Scares  The  Hawk,  Veterans  Industries,  Standing  Rock 
Ambulance  Service  and  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center  Staff.  Organist  was 
Gladys  Hawk. 

Pearl  Brings  Horse,  79 
Zicaluta  Win  'Red  Squirrel  Woman' 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  for  Pearl  Brings  Horse,  79  was  held  May  16,  2005 
at  the  H.  V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Rev.  Norman  Blue 
Coat  and  Rev.  Tony  Garter  officiated. 

Burial  was  in  the  UCC  Cemetery  in  LaPlant,  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Pearl  passed  away  on  May  11,  2005  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Pearl  Ethel  Brings  Horse  was  born  on  September  20,  1925  in  Little  Eagle, 
South  Dakota  to  Moses  and  Louise  (Iron)  Bird  Necklace.  She  grew  up  in 
Ridgeview  and  LaPlant,  South  Dakota,  attending  school  in  LaPlant.  Pearl 
married  Phillip  Brings  Horse  in  1951;  they  lived  in  Bear  Creek,  LaPlant, 
and  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota.  She  attended  the  Charles  Cook  Theological 
School  in  Tempe,  Arizona.  She  worked  as  a cook,  enjoyed  sewing,  making 
blankets,  quilts,  and  pillows;  she  also  raised  many  of  her  grandchildren, 
nieces,  and  nephews.  Since  they  were  babies  she  raised  her  grandchildren, 
Carlin  Brings  Horse,  Jr.  . Brady  Miller,  John  Miller,  Melody  Maynard,  and 
Conrad  Brings  Horse.  Pearl's  favorite  hymns  were,  "Jesus  Is  Waiting", 
"Please  Help  Me".  "The  Rose",  Dakota  Hymn  89,  and  "Sweet  By  and  By";  her 
favorite  Bible  verse  was  Matthew,  Chapter  5 Verses  3-11. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  Nancy  Stands  For  of  Eagle  Butte.  SD. 
Carlin  (Gloria)  Brings  Horse,  Sr.  of  Promise,  SD,  Lavita'  (Bill)  Miller  of 
Eagle  Butte,  SD'  James  Brings  Horse  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD,  and  Monalisa 
Brings  Horse  of  Eagle  Butte.  SD;  numerous  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  brother  Dennis  Bird 
Necklace,  sisters,  Alma  Rivers  and  Verda  Bird  Necklace,  step  daughter, 
Gloria  Brings  Horse,  Husband  Phillip  Brings  Horse  in  1966,  and  one 
stillborn  son,  Darrel  Dean  Brings  Horse. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Brady  Miller,  Carlin  Brings  Horse,  Jr.,  Jayme  Two 
Crow,  Dansyl  Two  Crow,  Shane  Bruguier,  Trent  Stands  For,  Francis  Jewett 


and  Tracy  High  Elk. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Westwinds  home  Healthcare  Staff,  Cecila 
Looking  Horse/Darilee/Beatrice,  Black  Hills  Dialysis  Unit  Staff  and 
Patients,  Dora  Bruguier,  Goldie  Iron  Hawk,  Tony  Garter,  Fay  and  Karen 
Garreau,  Myra  Lee,  Francis  Lee,  Yvonne  Garreaux,  Terri  Pearman,  Sharon 
Vogel,  Sonya  Holy  Eagle,  Catherine  Silva,  Dewey  Bad  Warrior,  Gary  Bad 
Warrior,  Dr.  Henderson,  Dr.  Lonbachen,  Dr.  Louis  Raymond,  Josephine  High 
Elk.  Lavinia  Eagle  Chasing,  Pauline  Eagle  Chasing,  Melvin  and  Melda 
Garreau,  Gail  Bird  Necklace,  Aldena  High  Bear,  Arbana  Thompson,  Mona 
Demery,  Cordelia  Benoist,  Judy  Little  Shield,  Edith  Traversie,  Sharlene 
Iron  Road  and  Family,  John  and  Cynthia  Howe.  Mike  Jewett.  Clarice  Miner 
and  Family,  Smokey  Traversie.  Elijah  Jamise,  Cyril  Iron  Road  and  Family, 
Anita  Thompson,  Grace  Briggs,  Dim  Gilbert,  Rose  Bad  Hand.  Maethel  Moran, 
Ethel  Uses  The  Knife.  Darlene  Sands.  Darlene  Traversie.  Don  Two  Crow, 

George  and  Althea  Laundreaux,  Mike  and  Patsy  Bowker.  Mary  Johnson,  Grace 
Larrabee.  Harvey  and  Fern  Hawk  Eagle,  Frank  and  Dorothy  Tibbs,  Alta 
LeClaire,  Mary  LuRousseau,  Vernie  & Kathy  Martin,  Clifford  High  Bear, 

Gladys  Turning  Heart,  Beverly  Scott  and  Family,  Joe  Lafferty,  Ar  lee  and 
Delores  High  Elk  and  family,  Trini  Bird  Necklace,  Tricia  Bird  Necklace  and 
family.  Tiffany  Bird  Necklace,  Marie  Braveheart.  Majel  Del  Rio  and  family, 
Orville  Lee,  and  all  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Toni  and  Byron  Buffalo,  Harvey  Hawk 
Eagle  and  Winona  Washburn. 

Drum  group  will  be  Wakiyan  Maza.  Traditional  services  by  Orville  Looking 
Horse . 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Cousin  Friend  ' Rueben  Jensen1 
May  16,  1989  - April  25,  2004 
Missing  You...  Your  Relatives 
Lee/Rhea  Archambault  Family 
Tyrell,  Tyrone,  Vincent,  Deloria 
Monique  & Tre'Jaun  Michael 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

May  26,  2005 

Clarence  Runs  After 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  services  for  Clarence  Runs  After,  81,  of  Eagle 
Butte,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle 
Butte.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Oster  Funeral  Home. 

Clarence  Runs  After  passed  away  on  May  21,  2005  at  the  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital. 

Eiara  Talks 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Eiara  Talks,  stillborn  daughter 
of  Dorothy  Talks  of  Eagle  Butte,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge . 

Eiara  Talks  passed  away  on  May  25,  2005  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Pierre. 
May  27,  2005 
Matt  Ducheneaux 

Eagle  Butte  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Matt  Ducheneaux,  41,  of  Eagle 
Butte,  will  be  Saturday,  10  a.m.  MDT,  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in 
Eagle  Butte.  Fr.  Brian  Lane  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Theresa  Catholic  Cemetery  at  White  Horse  under 
direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge.  All  night  wake  service  will 
be  Friday  beginning  at  6 p.m.  at  the  church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Mr.  Ducheneaux  passed  away  May  23  at  Eagle  Butte. 

Stanley  Metcalf  Jr. 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Stanley  Metcalf,  Jr.  age  46  of  Eagle  Butte  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 


Burial  in  the  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Scaffold,  S.D.  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.  An  all  night  wake 
service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.,  MDT,  on  Monday  at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Stanley  passed  away  May  22,  2005  at  his  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

May  30,  2005 

Eiara  Eagle  Horse 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Eiara  Eagle  Horse,  stillborn  daughter  of 
Dorothy  Talks  and  Samuel  Eagle  Horse  of  Eagle  Butte,  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday 
at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Eiara  died  on  May  25,  2005,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Pierre,  SD. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Samuel  DuMarce,  3r. 

Funeral  services  for  Samuel  DuMarce  Hr.,  66,  of  Sisseton,  SD,  were  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  May  26,  2005,  at  the  Tribal  community  center  in 
Agency  Village,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Phil  Lawrence  and  Rev.  Mike  Simon 
officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Bruce  L.  DuMarce,  Michael  S.  DuMarce,  Marlon  T. 
DuMarce,  Conrad  DuMarce,  Sampson  DuMarce,  Hr.,  Waylon  D.  DuMarce,  Leonard 
DuMarce,  Craig  DuMarce,  and  Robert  L.  Blanton.  Honorary  pallbearers  were 
all  of  Sam's  friends  and  moccasin  game  players. 

There  were  wake  services  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  all-night  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  community  center. 

Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Association. 
Interment  is  at  Mayasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  rural  Sisseton. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Sam  was  born  on  March  8,  1939  to  Samuel  and  Eva  Ella  (Robertson)  DuMarce, 
Sr.  in  Veblen,  SD.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Veblen,  Wahpeton,  and 
Flandreau . 

After  his  education,  Sam  entered  into  the  Marines.  He  served  from 
December  10,  1956  to  December  10,  1959  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

After  his  discharge,  Sam  returned  to  the  Sisseton  area  where  he  worked 
for  local  area  farmers.  Then  Sam  moved  to  Spokane,  WA  where  he  lived  and 
worked  for  a little  while.  Sam  eventually  moved  back  to  Sisseton,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death. 

Sam  liked  to  hunt,  fish,  trap,  and  to  play  moccasin.  Sam  was  also  an 
accomplished  singer  of  the  old  songs. 

Sam  passed  away  on  May  23,  2005  at  his  home  in  Sisseton,  SD. 

Sam  is  survived  by  three  children  - Perry  Lufkins  of  Sisseton,  Donita 
Lufkins  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  and  Francine  Barker  of  Spokane,  WA;  four 
sisters  - Lily  Renville  of  Sisseton,  lune  Blanton  of  Las  Vegas,  NV, 

Clarine  Everett  of  Knoxville,  TN,  and  Florine  Garcia  of  Niota,  TN;  two 
brothers  - Sampson  DuMarce  of  Sisseton,  and  Hazen  DuMarce  of  Sisseton; 
several  grandchildren;  and  several  great  grandchildren. 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  daughter,  Denise,  four 
brothers,  and  two  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

May  24,  2005 

Ronald  "Louie"  Ferguson  Hr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Ronald  "Louie"  Ferguson  Dr.,  23,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday, 


May  20,  2005,  in  Wounded  Knee  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Norma  Do  Tibbitts,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
daughters,  Cailee  Ferguson  and  Chelse  Ferguson,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Heaven  Long  Crow,  Fort  Thompson;  his  parents,  Ronald  Ferguson  Sr.,  Kyle, 
and  Mona  Waters,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother.  Bo  Ferguson,  Pine  Ridge;  and 
five  sisters,  Kristin  Waters,  Pine  Ridge,  Sydnee  Ferguson  and  Marvie 
Ferguson,  both  of  Kyle,  and  Molina  Ferguson  and  Kristy  Danis,  both  of 
Sharps  Corner. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  May  26,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  27,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  and  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Waters  Family  Cemetery,  Cheyenne  Creek, 

Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Riley  D.  Ferguson 

PINE  RIDGE  - Riley  D.  Ferguson,  3 months.  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  May 
20,  2005,  in  Wounded  Knee  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Norma  Do  Tibbitts,  Pine  Ridge,  and  three 
sisters,  Cailee  Ferguson  and  Chelse  Ferguson,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Heaven  Long  Crow,  Fort  Thompson. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  May  26,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  27,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  and  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Waters  Family  Cemetery,  Cheyenne  Creek, 

Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

George  T.  Ghost  Bear  Dr. 

BATESLAND  - George  T.  Ghost  Bear  Dr.,  54,  Batesland,  died  Friday,  May  20, 
2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alberta  Clinchers,  Rapid  City;  one  son.  Drew 
Kills  Back,  Porcupine;  one  daughter.  Holly  Red  Feather,  Mission  Flats, 

Pine  Ridge;  one  stepson,  Frederick  Mousseaux,  Rapid  City;  two 
stepdaughters.  Sherry  Mousseaux  and  CD  Mousseaux,  both  of  Rapid  City;  nine 
brothers,  Myron  Ghost  Bear,  Allen,  Dennis  Ghost  Bear,  Kyle,  Robert  Ghost 
Bear,  Rapid  City,  Delbert  Ghost  Bear,  California,  and  Doe  Bettelyoun, 

Terry  Bettelyoun,  Marlin  Parmenter,  Mike  Parmenter  and  Manuel  Bettelyoun, 
all  of  Batesland;  six  sisters,  Lucy  Ghost  Bear  and  Bernice  Thomas,  both  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Averial  Marshall,  Allen;  Christine  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Donna  Starr  and  Sue  Bettelyoun,  both  of  Batesland;  and  eight 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  25,  at  the 
Batesland  School  gym.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  27,  at 
Batesland  School,  with  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Knight  Family  Cemetery  in  Batesland. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Monica  Stands 

PINE  RIDGE  - Monica  Stands,  87,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  May  20,  2005, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Calvin  Stands  and  Vernon  Stands,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  three  daughters.  Ilia  Red  Owl,  Pine  Ridge,  Doann  Pourier, 

Rapid  City,  and  Danielle  Wilson,  McDermitt,  Nev.;  one  brother,  Seth  Irving, 
Rio  Grande,  N.M.;  one  sister,  Cecelia  Cuny,  Denver;  13  grandchildren;  and 
34  great-grandchildren . 

A prayer  service  vigil  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  25,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
May  26,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  25,  2005 


Phoebe  M.  Thunder  Horse 


WOUNDED  KNEE  - Phoebe  M.  Thunder  Horse,  67,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Monday, 
May  23,  205,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband:  Paul  Thunder  Horse,  Wounded  Knee;  sons: 
Doe  White  Bear  Claws,  Wounded  Knee,  Rod  White  Bear  Claws,  Calico,  SD,  left 
White  Bear  Claws,  Rapid  City,  Harold  White,  Golden,  Colorado;  daughters: 
Pat  White  Bear  Claws,  Calico,  Lea  White  Bear  Claws,  Wounded  Knee,  Marge 
White  Bear  Claws,  Wolf  Creek,  SD;  adopted  daughter:  Ian  Little  Dog, 
Manderson,  SD;  brothers:  Doe  Hawk  and  Steve  Hawk  of  Oglala,  Lambert  Hawk, 
San  Diego,  CA,  Vincent  Ten  Fingers,  Chadron,  NE;  sisters:  Sara  Forney  and 
Tillie  White,  Oglala,  Phoebe  He  Crow,  Pine  Ridge;  24  grandchildren;  and  45 
great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Tal  & Dennie  Hawk;  sons,  Silas 
White  Bear  Claws,  Edward  White  Bear  Claws  and  Michael  White  Bear  Claws; 
grandsons,  Ken  Rowland  and  Brandon  Running  Bear.  A two  night  wake  begins 
3:00  p.m.  Thursday,  May  26,  at  Loneman  School,  Oglala.  Funeral  services 
will  be  at  11:00  a.m.  Saturday,  May  28,  at  Loneman  School,  with  Fr.  Bill 
Pauly,  S3  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Oglala. 

Arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine 
Ridge . 

May  27,  2005 
Stanley  Metcalf  Dr. 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Stanley  Metcalf  Dr.,  46,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  May  22, 
2005,  at  his  home. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  May  30,  at  H.V. 
Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
the  4-mile  junction  at  5 p.m.  Monday  to  follow  in  procession  to  the 
cultural  center. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  31,  at  the  cultural  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  the  Rev.  Tony  Garter  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  28,  2005 
Lewis  Few  Tails  Sr. 

KYLE  - Lewis  Few  Tails  Sr.,  62,  Kyle,  died  Friday,  May  27,  2005,  at  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Valerie  Few  Tails,  Kyle. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Arthur  Paul  LaCroix 

Arthur  Paul  LaCroix  RAPID  CITY  - Former  Mayor  Arthur  Paul  LaCroix,  82, 
died  on  Friday,  May  27,  2005,  at  his  residence.  He  was  born  December  8, 
1922,  in  the  Devil's  Nest  Hills  of  Knox  County  in  northeast  Nebraska  to 
Oliver  and  Mary  LaCroix.  His  parents  and  eight  brothers  and  sisters  moved 
to  South  Dakota  where  they  farmed  north  of  Wall.  During  the  Depression  his 
family  journeyed  to  Rapid  City  which  became  their  permanent  home.  Art  was 
very  proud  of  his  part  Santee-Sioux  heritage,  and  followed  his  visions  to 
great  leadership.  In  his  early  20s,  Art  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II  where  he  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  He  received  a battlefield  commission  as  well  as  the  Purple  Heart 
for  being  wounded  in  battle.  He  was  a proud  member  of  the  106th  Cavalry 
Reconnaissance  Troop.  On  September  28,  1947,  while  serving  overseas  Art 
married  his  late  wife  Trude  Ertl  in  Gmunden,  Austria.  After  returning  home 
to  the  States  with  his  new  bride,  he  remained  in  the  Army  Reserve  and 
retired  as  a Major  after  20  years  of  honorable  service.  In  1956  Art  became 
a businessman  as  he  joined  Cyrus  Pettigrew  and  Vern  Lecy  in  partnership  in 
the  opening  of  the  Linoleum  Center.  Art  served  his  community  by  taking  an 
active  role  in  the  North  Rapid  Civic  Association  which  led  him  to  become 
an  Alderman  for  Ward  4.  When  Art  decided  to  run  for  Mayor  he  sold  his 
business  to  pursue  all  the  responsibilities  for  the  Mayor's  position,  and 
to  avoid  any  conflict  of  interest.  In  1975  Art  was  elected  Mayor  and 


served  12  years  as  Rapid  City's  longest  active  Mayor.  His  initial  job  was 
monumental  and  very  challenging  since  Rapid  City  was  still  recovering  from 
the  devastating  1972  flood  and  needed  rebuilding  and  more  clean-up.  Under 
Art's  leadership  the  city  was  transformed  into  the  Star  of  the  West,  the 
ravaged  path  of  the  flood  turned  into  ball  parks,  bike  and  hiking  trails, 
golf  courses  and  greenbelts.  Art  worked  on  several  big  projects  such  as 
the  airport,  the  Civic  Center,  a new  main  fire  station  and  the  Rushmore 
Plaza  Holiday  Inn  Hotel.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  planning  the  city 
school  administration  building.  He  served  on  numerous  boards  and 
committees  during  his  lifetime  and  was  honored  with  many  awards,  including 
naming  the  LaCroix  Links  Golf  Course  and  LaCroix  Hall  at  the  Civic  Center 
in  his  honor. 

Art  was  also  a very  talented  artist  whose  alabaster  sculpture 
"Shuntanka"  has  been  cited  in  the  National  Geographic  and  Lapidary  Journal. 
This  particular  sculpture  is  of  two  fighting  stallions  and  has  been  on 
display  at  the  Rapid  City  Art  Gallery  in  the  past.  Other  hobbies  included 
golfing,  skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  playing  the  organ  and  wood  carving.  He 
also  enjoyed  baseball  as  a young  man.  He  was  a member  of  the  Westside 
Kiwanis  Club  and  was  presented  with  the  George  F.  Hixson  Fellow  award.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  served  as  honorary 
Chairperson  for  the  Dahl  Fine  Arts  Center  campaign.  Art  attended  St. 

Therese  Catholic  Church  where  he  carved  the  beautiful  rose  on  the  altar. 
After  Trude's  death,  he  married  Hermine  "Chris"  Lemon  and  became  a member 
of  Blessed  Sacrament  Church. 

Grateful  for  having  shared  his  life  are  his  wife  Chris,  son  Michael 
LaCroix  with  wife  Sally  of  Rapid  City,  stepson  Dan  Carlson  and  his  wife 
Michelle  of  Capitol  Heights,  MD;  stepson  Levern  Carlson  and  wife  Sandra  of 
Austin,  TXj  three  sisters,  Agnes  Mousel  of  Rapid  City,  Gertrude  Adams  of 
Jacksonville,  FL,  and  Margaret  Hoggatt  of  Longview,  WA;  also  three 
grandsons,  Christopher,  Anthony  and  James  LaCroix  and  four  granddaughters, 
Blaire,  Ellese,  Miranda  and  Rachel  Carlson.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
his  parents  Oliver  and  Mary  LaCroix,  his  first  wife  Trude  and  his  brothers 
Francis,  Leonard,  Roy  and  Everett  LaCroix.  His  family  and  friends  will 
deeply  miss  Art  who  so  unselfishly  devoted  his  life  to  his  family, 
community  and  country  he  cared  for  so  much.  We  lost  a wonderful  man  and  a 
great  leader.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Visitation  will  be  from  3:00  p.m.  until  5:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Osheim- 
Catron  Funeral  Home.  Christian  Wake  services,  with  Rosary,  will  be  at  7:00 
p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial 
will  be  offered  at  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church 
with  Rev.  Kevin  Achbach  presiding.  Interment,  with  military  honors 
provided  by  Rushmore  VFW  Post  1273,  will  be  at  the  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery.  A memorial  has  been  established  for  the  Dahl  Fine  Arts  Center 
Building  Fund.  Friends  may  offer  condolences  and  sign  the  online  guest 
book  at  www.osheimcatron.com. 

May  29,  2005 
Keannu  Reeves  Williams 

PORCUPINE  - Keannu  Reeves  Williams,  infant.  Porcupine,  was  stillborn 
Monday,  May  23,  2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Don  and  Geraldine  Williams,  Porcupine, 
and  three  sisters,  Kayla  Richards,  Kenra  Williams  and  Karley  Williams,  all 
of  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  June  2,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  30,  2005 

Eiara  Faylyn  Eagle  Horse 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Eiara  Faylyn  Eagle  Horse,  infant  daughter  of  Dorothy  Talks 
and  Samuel  Eagle  Horse  of  Eagle  Butte,  was  stillborn  Wednesday,  May  25, 
2005,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Pierre. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  June  1,  at  H.V.  Johnston  Cultural 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  with  the  Rev.  Timothy  Castor  officiating.  Burial 


will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte. 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Frederick  L.  Marrow  Bone 

OGLALA  - Frederick  L.  Marrow  Bone,  49,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  May  23,  2005, 
in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  five  aunts,  Phoebe  Red  Elk,  Manderson,  and  Phyllis  One 
Feather,  Geraldine  Yellow  Horse,  Irene  Pipe  On  Head  and  Darlene  Kills 
Enemy,  all  of  Oglala,  and  one  uncle,  lames  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  began  Sunday,  May  29,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in 
Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  31,  at  the  hall.  Burial 
will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 

May  25,  2005 

Sharia  Beth  "Tish"  Coffee 

McLoud  resident  Sharia  Beth  "Tish"  Coffee,  47,  died  Tuesday,  May  24,  at 
an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 

Tish  was  born  April  18,  1958,  in  Lawton  to  Ben  Coffee  and  Margaret 
(Neash)  Downs.  She  was  a homemaker  and  lived  in  the  McLoud-Harrah  area  all 
her  life. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  stepfather,  Leroy  Downs,  mother 
and  brother,  David  Mahtapene. 

Survivors  include  four  children,  Ben  Johnson  Riley,  Wachie  Allen  Riley, 
Sahaunie  Nicole  Coffee  and  Hulbutta  Kotcha  Riley;  grandchildren,  Erin 
Jordan  Riley,  Kyla  Renee  Robertson  and  Zachary  Allen  Riley;  brother,  Larry 
Otis  Coffee,  many  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  "sisters." 

Tribal  rites  were  held  Wednesday  at  sunrise  by  the  Native  American 
Church.  Burial  was  at  the  Kickapoo  Tribal  Cemetery. 

May  28,  2005 

Roy  John  Banks 

Yale  resident  Roy  John  Banks,  101,  died  Wednesday,  May  25,  at  Cushing 
Regional  Hospital. 

Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Yale,  with 
Brother  Mike  Dersham  officiating.  Graveside  service  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday 
at  Little  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Lopp  officiating. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Palmer  and  Marler  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

May  30,  2005 

Deyo  Paddyaker 

DUNCAN  - Funeral  for  Deyo  Paddyaker,  93,  Duncan,  will  be  11  a.m., 
Thursday,  at  Carter-Smart  Funeral  Home,  Duncan,  with  Mitchell  Paddyaker 
officiating. 

Mr.  Paddyaker  died  Saturday,  May  28,  2005,  in  Duncan. 

Burial  will  be  at  Resthaven  Memorial  Cemetery,  Duncan,  under  direction 
of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  January  17,  1912  to  Benton  and  Libby  Mihesuah  Paddyaker.  He 
retired  from  Duncan  Seed  and  Grain  in  1981. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife  of  52  years,  Faye;  a 
daughter,  Patsy  Ruth;  two  brothers,  Floyd  and  Vic  Paddyaker;  a sister, 
Ilene;  and  a grandson,  Johnny  Cockrell. 

Survivors  include  a son  and  daughter-in-law,  Deyo  Jr.  and  Donna 
Paddyaker,  Oklahoma  City;  two  daughters:  Chiquita  Paddyaker,  Oklahoma 
City;  and  Peggy  Paddyaker,  Edmond;  two  brothers  and  sisters-in-law:  Carl 
and  Bonita  Paddyaker;  Benton  Jr.  and  Emily  Paddyaker;  three  sisters  and 
brother-in-law:  Wakeah  and  Clay  Hoahwah,  Norman;  Annette  Mahsetsky  and 
Marcy,  Oklahoma  City;  and  Audrey  Jones,  Ozark,  AK;  nine  grandchildren;  18 


great-grandchildren ; two  great-great-granddaughters;  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews;  and  many  friends. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  7 p.m.,  Wednesday  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

May  28,  2005 
Roy  Dohn  Banks 

Funeral  services  for  former  Wewoka  resident  Roy  Dohn  Banks  are 
scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Yale.  Bro. 
Mike  Dershem  is  set  to  officiate. 

Graveside  service  is  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Little 
Cemetery  in  Little  with  Rev.  Steve  Lopp  officiating.  Arrangements  are 
under  the  direction  of  Palmer  and  Marler  Funeral  Chapel  in  Yale. 

Banks  died  Wednesday,  May  25,  2005,  at  Cushing  Regional  Hospital.  He 
was  101  years  old. 

He  was  born  Aug.  29,  1903,  in  Goewn  to  Albert  and  Emma  (Slaven)  Banks. 
Banks  married  Ida  Rae  Stillwell  on  April  27,  1927,  in  Wewoka. 

In  1943,  he  was  baptized  at  the  Highway  Baptist  Church.  Banks  raised 
his  son  and  also  helped  raise  his  nephews,  Charles  and  Dim  Woods.  He 
moved  to  Yale  in  1956. 

Banks  was  an  active  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  where  he  was 
head  of  the  Men's  Brotherhood  Group,  taught  Sunday  school  for  over  50 
years  and  served  as  past  Trustee. 

He  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Candy  Man"  and  church  "Grandpa"  to  many 
children  as  he  used  to  pass  out  suckers  at  the  door  of  the  church. 

Banks  worked  as  a foreman  for  Mobil  Oil  Co.  and  retired  in  1967.  He 
was  their  oldest  living  retiree. 

In  1954,  he  traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  help  organize  the 
Magnolia/Mobil  Oilfield  Union. 

Banks  was  past  president  of  the  Lions  Club.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  Fishing  Association  and  Woodsman  Association. 

Banks  was  proud  of  his  Choctaw  Heritage. 

He  went  hunting  and  fishing.  He  made  sweet  pickles  and  pear  relish  and 
was  known  to  share  what  he  made.  At  the  age  of  100,  he  visited  the 
dedication  service  at  the  Highway  Baptist  Church.  Banks  often  laughed  at 
and  told  jokes. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Ida  Banks  in  1997,  daughter, 
Barbara  Ann  Banks,  one  brother  and  three  sisters.  Banks  is  survived  by 
his  son,  Roy  Banks  Dr.  of  An-drews,  Texas;  sister,  Elizabeth  Strieker 
of  Duncan;  one  grandson  and  one  great-grandson.  Memorial  constibutions 
may  be  made  to  the  Youth  Department  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Yale 
in  Banks'  name. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

May  26,  2005 

Barbara  Pete 
Red  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Dune  22,  1954  - May  22,  2005 

Barbara  Pete,  50,  of  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.,  died  Sunday,  May  22,  2005,  at  her 
residence.  She  as  born  Dune  22,  1954,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  27,  at  Brewer  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
family  cemetery  in  Red  Mesa. 

Barbara  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

May  30,  2005 

Kaniah  T.  Garnenez 
Shiprock 


Nov.  18,  1984-May  25,  2005 

Our  beloved  daughter,  sister,  auntie,  niece,  granddaughter  and  friend, 
Kaniah  T.  Garnenez,  20,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  on  Wednesday,  May  25, 
2005.  Kaniah  was  born  on  Nov.  18,  1984,  in  Farmington. 

Kaniah  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Elsie  Nolan  of  Shiprock;  sister, 
Chancie  Garnenez  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Cory  Garnenez  and  Curtis 
Garnenez  Dr.,  both  of  Shiprock;  and  niece,  Delayna  Garnenez  of  Shiprock. 

Kaniah  is  also  survived  by  her  maternal  grandmother,  Mary  Nolan  and 
paternal  grandmother,  lean  Garnenez;  aunts,  Bertha  Etsitty  and  husband 
Everett,  Alice  Dim  and  husband,  Willie,  Nora  Nolan,  Linda  Nolan,  Sawnt 
Nelson  and  husband,  Albert  II,  and  Mary  Woody;  uncles,  Ray  Nolan  and  wife, 
Emma,  Lavonne  Garnenez  and  wife.  Carry,  Terry  Garnenez,  Lorenzo  Garnenez, 
Melvin  Garnenez,  Alvis  Garnenez  and  wife,  Luann;  cousins  Ernie  Begaye  and 
wife,  Sharon,  Andy  Begaye,  Tanya,  Tasha  and  Rayanne  Nolan,  Nicole,  Anthony 
Victoria,  Dearly,  Leland  Nolan,  Tennile  Nez,  Heidi  and  Huron  Etsitty, 
Dasbeen  Dim,  lamed  and  Nadia  Peterson,  Quolia  Ross,  Teryl  and  Twyla 
lohnson,  Mariah  Bolding,  Delando  and  letta  King,  Albert  III  and  Chashonya 
Nelson,  Quanna  White,  Marty  Woody,  Gerald,  Gerry,  Vanecia,  leanette,  Laur, 
Natonya,  Kee,  Shalynn,  Shane,  Shawn,  Rochelle  and  Micki  Garnenez;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Other  survivors  include  her  special  uncle,  lerome  Peterson;  close 
friends,  leffery  Nelson,  Shyla  Willie,  Renae  Lee,  Sandra  lohnson,  Ricardo 
Nez,  Bronson  Kaleohano,  Sheila  and  Stacey  Burke,  Kaioni  Yaris,  "Choppo, " 
lonathan  Charles,  Trishella  and  Tami  Williams,  Brett  Morgan,  BOD  crew, 
Michael  lohnson,  Rayford  Tan,  Larry  Hogue  lr.,  Rickey  Roanhorse,  Amelinda 
Spencer,  Crystal  Lano,  Mario  Yazzie,  leffery  Duncan  and  lose  Herrera  and 
family. 

Kaniah  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Curtis  0.  Garnenez  Sr.; 
maternal  grandfather  Theodore  Nolan;  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Garnenez 
Sr.;  uncle  Mickey  Garnenez;  grandmother,  Bessie  Martin;  and  cousins 
Shannon  Garnenez  and  Ronnie  Begaye. 

Kaniah  "Moe"  Garnenez  was  a thoughtful,  generous,  caring,  unique,  smart 
and  beautiful  individual.  Kaniah  attended  school  in  Shiprock.  She  loved 
her  nephews  and  nieces  and  everyone  she  knew.  She  loved  all  animals  and 
her  cat,  "Hershelwood, " the  most.  She  was  very  protective  of  family  and 
friends.  Her  hobbies  included  creative  writing,  poems,  reading,  watching 
movies,  playing  video  games  and  she  enjoyed  all  types  of  music.  Her 
favorite  band  was  Nine  Inch  Nails.  Kaniah  loved  to  box  at  the  11th  Street 
Boxing  Gym  in  Farmington.  Kaniah  will  truly  be  missed  by  her  friends  and 
family. 

Funeral  services  are  Tuesday  at  the  Four  Corners  Community  Church  in 
Shiprock.  The  Rev.  Eric  Lee  will  officiate.  Internment  will  follow  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery,  next  to  her  beloved  father,  Curtis  Sr. 
Pallbearers  will  be  lamed  Peterson,  Huron  Etsitty,  leffery  Nelson, 

Anthony  Dearly,  Loren  Dee,  Rayburn  Charley,  Gerry  Garnenez,  Rayford  Tan, 
lonathan  Charles,  Mike  lohnson,  leremiah  Smith  and  limmy  Garnenez  lr. 
Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Curtis  Garnenez  lr.,  Cory  Garnenez,  Teryl 
lohnson,  Leland  Nolan,  Matthew  Dearly,  the  Dee  family  of  Hogback,  all 
aunts  and  uncles,  lose  Herrera,  808  Hawaiian  Boys,  Albert  lohn  and  Marty 
Woody. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House,  after  the 
graveside  service. 

Kaniah  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
(505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
May  24,  2005 
Eddie  Badonie 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Eddie  Badonie,  75,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  May  25  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Father  loe  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Tohatchi  community  cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  this  evening.  May  24  at  6 p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 


Badonie  died  May  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  10,  1929  in  Tohatchi 
into  the  Hairy  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Badonie  was  a rancher  and  enjoyed  being  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Woodrow  Badonie,  Billy  Badonie  both  of 
Tohatchi,  Woody  Badonie  of  Twin  Lakes. 

Badonie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  Nez  Badonie  and 
Evelyn  Allison  Badonie;  sisters,  Loretta  Badonie,  and  Grace  Badonie  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Badonie,  Stacey  Badonie,  Derrick  Badonie, 

Deon  Ben,  Darryl  Badonie  and  Billy  Badonie  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mike  Allison  Sr. 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  Mass  and  rosary  for  Mike  Allison  Sr.,  103,  will  be  at 
2 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  25  at  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Father  Dohn 
Mittelstadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  private  land. 

Allison  Sr.  died  May  21  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  12,  1901  in 
Tohatchi  into  the  Weaver  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan. 

Allison  Sr.  retired  from  the  BIA.  He  was  a lifelong  rancher  and  stockman. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Mike  Allison,  Dr.  of  Holbrock,  Bahe  Allison, 
Carl  Allison,  Edward  Allison  all  of  Tohatchi,  William  Allison  of  Yahtahey, 
Richard  Allison  of  Leupp,  Philip  Allison  of  Chandler,  Anthony  Allison  of 
Kirtland,  Patrick  Allison  of  Farmington;  daughter,  Nancy  Allison-Carl  of 
Tohatchi;  brother,  Isaac  Allison;  sister,  Faye  Yazzie;  37  grandchildren, 

41  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Allison  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Anna  Allison. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Blaine  Allison,  Dohn  Pierce  Allison,  Philemon 
Allison,  Dave  Allison,  Sheldon  Allison,  Michael  Alex,  Kyle  Allison  and 
Melton  Allison. 

The  family  will  receieve  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Allison  residence, 

7 miles  northeast  of  Tohatchi. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Roy  Tony 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Roy  Tony,  85,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May 
25  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Pastor  Milton  Shirleson  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery. 

Tony  died  May  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dune  2,  1919  in  Tohatchi  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Tony  worked  for  the  railroad,  Navajo  Forestry,  Navajo  Aging  Program,  he 
was  a senior  companion  worker  until  his  retirement.  He  was  an  outspoken 
community  leader. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Gladys  Tony;  sons,  Sherman  Tony  of  Gallup, 
Simon  Tony,  Amos  Tony,  Patrick  Tony  and  Tom  Tony,  all  of  Tohatchi,  Eugene 
Shirleson  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Nathaniel  Henry  of  White  Clay,  Ariz.; 
daughters,  Sally  Ramone  of  Canoncito,  Loretta  Dez  of  Sheepsprings,  Martha 
Manuelito  of  Yahtahey,  Alma  Yazzie  of  Naschitti  and  Mary  Wood  of  Tohatchi; 
35  grandchildren  and  45  great-grandchildren . 

Tony  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Shebah  Tony  and  Ta ' neeszahnii 
Nez  and  one  sister,  Evelyn  Mike. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brian  Tony,  Delbert  Begay,  Delton  Begay,  Dasper  Chee, 
Roy  Chee  and  Lloyd  Chee. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  residence  of  Gladys 
Tony,  in  Tohatchi  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  25,  2005 
Rita  Kathy  Mos 

CRYSTAL  - Funeral  services  for  Rita  Kathy  Mose,  63,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  26  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  Crystal.  Shane  Louis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
family  plot  in  Crystal. 

Mose  died  May  21  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  1,  1943  in  Crystal  into 
the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Bruce  Mose,  Bradford  Mose;  daughters. 


Ophelia  Mose,  Penphelia  Mose;  brothers,  Frank  Thompson,  Franklin  Mose; 
sister,  Agnes  Johnson  and  two  grandchildren. 

Mose  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  John  and  Kajobah  Mose; 
siblings,  Isabelle  Tsosie,  Julia  Livingston,  Caroline  Roanhorse,  Ella  Rose 
lohnson  and  Francis  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bruce  Mose,  Bradford  Mose,  Marvin  Mose,  Lionel 
Yazzie,  Christopher  Yazzie  and  Felic  Tsosie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Katherine  C.  Flarrison 

ROUGH  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Katherine  C.  Harrison,  72,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  May  26  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  Many  Farms.  Sister 
Christa  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Rough  Rock  community 
cemetery. 

Harrison  died  May  21  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1932  in  Rough  Rock 
into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Harrison  was  a sheepherder  and  rug  weaver.  She  was  a dorm  aide  at  Rough 
Rock  community  school,  a parent  helper  and  a foster  grandparent. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Freddie  Harrison  of  Chinle;  daughter,  Martha 
Harrison  of  Rough  Rock;  brothers,  Danny  Caboni,  Tom  Caboni,  both  of  Rough 
Rock;  Melvin  Lewis  Caboni  of  Farmington;  sisters,  Juanita  Tadytin  of  Le 
Chee,  Frances  Togi,  Rose  Harvey,  Sarah  Tsinijinnie,  Jessie  Caboni  all  of 
Rough  Rock,  Marlene  Cly  of  Shonto,  Susie  Vallo  of  Albuquerque;  5 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Harrison  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  John  and  Mary  J.  Caboni 
and  brother,  Dennis  Caboni. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tommy  Begay,  Jr.,  Julius  Harvey,  Calvin  Cly,  Charles 
Blacksheep,  Rondie  Charley  and  Patrick  Tadytin. 

May  26,  2005 

Bessie  Chatto 

HUNTERS  POINT  - Funeral  Mass  for  Bessie  Sadie  Chatto,  65,  will  be  at 
1 p.m.  on  Friday,  May  27  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schnieder,  O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  St.  Michaels 
community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Chatto  died  May  20  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  She  was  born  March  20,  1940  in 
Hunters  Point  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  People 
Clan . 

Chatto  attended  Intermountain  Indian  School,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

She  worked  as  a silversmith  and  in  various  places.  She  enjoyed  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Amos  Purdy;  daughters,  Lolita  Suarez, 

Victoria  Yazzie;  brothers,  Leo  Yazzie,  Hoskie  Haswood,  Robert  Yazzie, 

Edward  Yazzie;  sisters,  Mary  Tabaha,  Betty  Emerson,  Isabelle  Kee  and  six 
grandchildren . 

Chatto  was  preceded  in  death  by  ers  daughter,  April  Yazzie;  parents, 

Notah  and  Nellie  Yazzie  and  brother,  Justin  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Amos  Purdy,  Jade  Bencomo,  Frederick  Tabaha,  Joedy 
Emerson,  Colin  Shorty  and  Stanford  Shorty. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Mary  Tabaha 's  residence 
in  Hunters  Point. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  27,  2005 
Ken  Begay 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Ken  Davis  Begay,  92,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  May  28  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church.  Burial  will  be  on  family 
land  in  Chinle. 

Begay  died  May  22  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  June  22,  1921  in  Chinle  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  high  school  in  Santa  Fe.  He  retired  from  the  US  Air  Force 
and  was  employed  with  BIA  maintenance  in  Chinle. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Delores  Anne  Begay. 


Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Meda  Napah;  former  wife,  Elsie 
Begay;  brother,  Kee  Attson;  sons,  Timothy  Begay,  Bennie  Begay;  parents, 
Dugai  Clisto  Begay  and  Glinbah  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Ray  Saunders 

COUSINS  - Services  for  Ray  Saunders,  86,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Saunders  died  May  26  in  Cousins.  He  was  born  April  15,  1919  in  San 
Antone  Springs,  N.M.  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for 
the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  this  evening  at  6 p.m.  at  the  family 
residence  in  Cousins. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  28,  2005 
Archie  Martinez 

IYANBITO  - Funeral  services  for  Archie  Larry  Martinez,  50,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  31  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Mark  Thomas  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Martinez  died  May  24  in  Iyanbito.  He  was  born  May  4,  1955  in  Iyanbito 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan. 

Martinez  attended  Wingate  elementary  and  high  schools.  He  was  a 
silversmith  and  enjoyed  making  jewelry,  and  playing  softball. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Michael  Martinez  of  Iyanbito;  daughters. 
Shannon  Martinez,  Shannon  Begay  both  of  Gallup;  mother,  Bessie  K.  Martinez 
of  Iyanbito;  brothers,  Kenneth  Martinez,  Albert  Martinez,  Donald  Martinez 
all  of  Iyanbito;  Rudy  Martinez  of  Gallup,  Frankie  Martinez  of  Canoncito; 
sisters,  Mildred  Frank,  Patsy  Martinez,  Nancy  Martinez,  Tonita  Martinez, 
Tonya  Martinez,  all  of  Iyanbito  and  10  grandchildren . 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Rosie  Y.  Martinez  and  father, 
Don  Martinez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Iyanbito  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ray  Saunders 

COUSINS,  N.M.  - Services  for  Ray  Saunders,  86,  will  be  at  1 p.m., 

Tuesday,  May  31  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel. 

Saunders  died  May  26  in  Cousins.  He  was  born  April  15,  1919  in  San 
Antone  Springs,  N.M.  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for 
the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Glassie  Saunders  of  Gallup;  sons,  Raymond 
Saunders  of  Zuni  and  Rudy  Saunders  of  Thoreau;  daughter,  Susie  Saunders  of 
Cousins;  sisters,  Evelyn  Bruce  of  San  Antone  Springs,  Grace  Hill  of  Smith 
Lake  and  Mary  Saunders  of  San  Antone  Springs,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Saunders  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Willie  Saunders  and  Tah 
Hah  Bah  Saunders;  son,  Rodney  Saunders;  sister,  Alice  Saunders  and  one 
brother,  Doe  Saunders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benson  Doe,  Patrick  Doe,  Dewayne  G.  Murphey,  Rodney 
Roy  Pino,  Shawn  Platero,  Dohnson  Sandoval. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Patrick  Louis 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Patrick  "Uncle  Pat"  Louis,  40,  will  be  announced 
at  a later  date.  Louis  died  May  27  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  17,  1964 
in  Woodland,  Calif.,  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Waters  Edge 
People  clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  25,  2005 


Ramsey  Goode 

Ramsey  Goode,  44,  died  May  14,  2005  in  Whiteriver.  He  was  born  in  San 
Carlos  and  lived  most  of  his  life  there.  He  worked  as  a firefighter  for 
San  Carlos  and  Whiteriver  as  a crew  boss.  He  also  worked  in  carpentry  for 
Sunrise  Ski  Resort. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorinda  Goode  of  Whiteriver;  one  son,  Delton 
Goode  of  Whiteriver;  a daughter,  Marshay  Goode  of  Whiteriver;  four 
brothers,  Pedro  Goode,  Harold  Goode,  mark  Goode  and  Keith  Goode,  all  of 
San  Carlos;  two  sisters,  Charlotte  Goode  and  Caroline  Goode  Bush  of  San 
Carlos;  a grandmother,  Brittnay  Tina  Goode  of  Whiteriver;  and  one 
stepgrandchild . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  May  22  at  North  Fork  Miracle  Church  in 
Whiteriver.  Interment  was  in  Whiteriver  Cemetery.  Owens  Mortuary  of  Show 
Low  handled  arrangements. 

Seymore  Noline 

Seymore  Noline,  34,  of  San  Carlos  died  May  16,  2005,  in  San  Carlos.  Born 
in  San  Carlos,  he  worked  as  a firefighter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dinah  Noline  of  San  Carlos;  one  daughter. 
Dawn  Noline  of  San  Carlos;  his  foster  mother,  Therlene  Ramos;  six  brothers 
Arkie  Noline  Dr.,  Curtis  Noline,  Loren  Noline  and  Peter  Noline,  all  of  San 
Carlos;  Louie  Noline  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  and  Alvin  Noline  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  and  two  sisters,  Dosephine  Noline  of  Day,  Okla.,  and 
Mary  Alice  Noline  of  Bylas. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  May  23  at  American  Indian  Church  in  San 
Carlos.  Interment  followed  in  Northgate  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under 
the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

May  26,  2005 
Steven  Perez 

YAKIMA  - Our  beloved  father,  brother,  uncle  and  Grandpa,  Steven  Perez, 
age  71,  passed  away  May  23,  2005  at  Yakima  Valley  Memorial  Hospital. 

He  was  born  to  Nicholas  and  Cecilia  Perez  on  September  2,  1933  in  Hardin 
Montana.  He  was  a Union  Baker  for  35  years.  He  enjoyed  a vast  array  of 
activities  such  as  baking,  gardening,  camping  and  traveling  in  his  motor 
home.  His  friends  knew  Steve  well  for  his  fun-loving  sense  of  humor, 
generosity  and  hard  working  ethics. 

He  was  married  to  Olivia  Perez  for  50  years  as  of  May  21,  2005.  He  is 
survived  by  four  children,  Stella  Moreno,  Teresa  Grazini,  Mike  and  Edward 
Perez  and  their  family  members,  including  eight  grandchildren  and  three 
great  grandchildren.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers  and  sisters, 

Costa  and  Tino  Perez,  Donny  Martinez,  Bernadine  and  Pearl  Sanchez,  Star 
Wilcox  and  Stella  Timmen.  Steven  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  a 
son  Nick  Perez  and  a brother  Desse  Perez. 

The  viewing  will  be  from  1:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Thursday  May  26,  2005 
Funeral  services  will  be  1:00  p.m.  on  Friday  May  27,  2005  at  Merritt 
Funeral  Home,  218  West  3rd  Street  in  Wapato.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Reservation  Community  Memorial  Park  west  of  Wapato. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

May  19,  2005 

Doshua  Shane  Apodaca 

FORT  HALL  - Doshua  Shane  Apodaca,  age  3,  passed  away  on  May  15,  2005, 
from  an  accidental  drowning  that  occurred  on  Friday,  May  13th. 

He  was  born  to  Michael  and  Dune  Galloway  Apodoca  on  Duly  23,  2001. 

Doshua  lived  the  majority  of  his  life  on  West  Reservation  Road  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation.  He  loved  being  with  his  Dad,  and  being  in 
the  outdoors.  He  loved  animals,  especially  kitties  and  puppies.  He  loved 
watching  his  favorite  movies:  Scooby  Doo,  Shrek,  Mulan,  Shark  Tales  and 
the  Incredibles. 


Surviving  Joshua  are  his  siblings;  Isaiah  Apodaca,  Gabriel  Apodacaj 
Jarvis  Apodaca,  Jenewade  Apodacaj  Theresa  Gallowayj  Matthew  Gallowayj  all 
of  Fort  Hallj  and  Drew  Whiteman  of  Wyoming;  maternal  grandmother  Theora 
Pongah  and  paternal  grandmother  Rosanna  (Jay)  Osbornej  plus  many  cousins. 

Preceding  him  in  death  are  an  aunt  and  uncle  Carmelita  and  Jeffery 
Apodaca;  grandmother/fathers;  Florence  R.  Pebeashy  McGillj  Nathan  and 
Adrian  Pebeahsyj  great  grandparents;  Rechanta  Teton  Pebeahsyj  and  Frank 
Rush  Pebeahsy  Sr.j  great-great  grandparents;  Lily  Cookman  Teton  and  Joseph 
Teton.  The  maternal  great-grandparents  Florence  Theresa  Marsh  Pongah  and 
Dietz  Pongah  Sr.j  an  uncle;  Steven  Pongahj  great-great  grandparents;  Ida 
Kelly  and  Frank  Marsh  of  Owyheej  Nevada. 

In  his  short  lifej  he  gave  us  much  joy  and  touched  many  hearts.  Fie  will 
be  greatly  missed j but  not  forgotten. 

The  family  received  visitors  at  the  Apodaca  residence  on  West 
Reservation  Road  from  Mondayj  May  16thj  until  burial  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday 
morningj  May  17th.  A prayer  service  was  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Mondayj  May  16j 
2005  at  the  residence.  Burial  was  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Mission 
Cemeteryj  Mission  Roadj  Fort  Flail. 

All  funeral  arrangements  were  family-directed. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

May  29j  2005 
Frank  Backbone  Sr. 

CROW  AGENCY  - Frank  Backbonej  Sr.  was  born  Oct.  30j  1917j  and  went  to  be 
with  our  Lord  on  May  26j  2005. 

Frank  was  a lifetime  deacon  for  the  Crow  Community  Baptist  Church.  Fie 
always  encouraged  his  children  to  be  active  in  church  activities.  Fie  was  a 
child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  clan  and  a member  of  the  Big  Lodge  clan. 

Frank  was  raised  in  Lodge  GrasSj  a child  of  McKinley  and  Pearl  Bloodman 
Backbone.  Fie  attended  and  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  Fligh  School  in 
Salerrij  Ore.j  where  he  excelled  in  sportSj  setting  scoring  records  in 
basketballj  and  was  the  first  basketball  player  to  introduce  the  one- 
handed  shot.  In  trackj  at  one  timej  he  equaled  the  world  record  set  by 
Jesse  Owens  in  the  220  yard  dash.  After  high  schoolj  he  played  on  the  Crow 
All-American  basketball  team  representing  the  Crow  Nation  in  the  WIT 
basketball  tournament  at  Lewistownj  where  they  were  champions.  The  Crow 
All-Americans  went  on  to  represent  the  state  of  Montana  in  the  national 
AAU  basketball  tournament  at  Denver. 

Fie  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1942  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1945. 
After  being  wounded  in  actionj  he  received  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Bronze 
Star  Awards.  He  was  an  Adjutant  and  a member  of  the  American  Legion  Clark 
Stops  Post  #135j  Crow  Agency.  With  all  of  his  achievementSj  by  special 
requestSj  he  has  given  Indian  names  to  many  young  tribal  members. 

Frank  married  Pearl  Deernose  on  Aug.  9j  1942j  and  they  made  their  home 
in  Crow  Agency.  He  retired  in  1980  after  28  years  with  the  BIA  Credit 
Office. 

In  his  earlier  yearSj  he  enjoyed  participating  in  the  powwow  circuit 
with  his  drum  groupj  the  Big  Sky  Singers.  He  was  often  asked  to  be  a judge 
for  dance  contests.  He  and  his  drum  group  were  invited  to  attend  the  Fort 
Waynej  Ind.j  Intertribal  Ceremonialj  and  also  the  Gallupj  N.M.j 
Intertribal  Ceremonial.  He  and  a group  of  Crow  Tribal  members  were  invited 
in  an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  perform  on  the  Steve  Allen  Show  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  and  a group  of  others  were  also  invited  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  Washingtonj  D.C.j  to  represent  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  childrenj  Alonzo  (Veronica)  Ten  Bearj  Francine 
(Dave)  Camdenj  Noreen  BigHairj  Darlene  Backbonej  Frank  Jr.  (Calley) 
Backbonej  Arlene  (Robert)  Fitchj  Nadine  (Byron)  DaweSj  Donna  ( Danny) 
Backbone  Brienj  Shawnj  Sr.  (Evelyn)  Backbonej  Cora  BendSj  Wilma  Backbone 
and  Shirley  (Billy)  Stewart;  three  sistersj  Frances  BendSj  Ruth  B.  Alden 
and  Mary  Ann  Bear  Below;  one  brother  Tommy  Backbone;  three  adopted  sonSj 
Dr.  Gary  Ostahowskij  Bob  Kelly  and  Kary  Grant  Rides  Horse;  one  adopted 
brother  Johnny  Stump  of  Rocky  Boy;  five  adopted  daughterSj  Clevia  JoneSj 
Julia  Wolfej  Agnes  (Frank)  Falls  Downj  Elaine  Stops  and  Ardith  (Clifford) 


Birdinground;  one  adopted  grandson.  Dr.  David  (Kristen)  Mark;  one  adopted 
granddaughter,  Jackie  (Junior)  Morrisette,  as  well  as  24  grandchildren  and 
44  great-grandchildren  and  relatives  too  numerous  to  name.  Forgive  us  if 
we  forget  to  mention  your  name.  Extended  families  include:  Bear  Belows, 

Old  Crows,  Left  Hands,  Not  Afraids,  Jeffersons,  Birds,  Pretty  on  Tops, 
Walks,  Buffalos,  Knows  Guns  and  Sees  the  Grounds. 

Frank  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife  Pearl;  two  daughters 
Gwendolyn  and  Colleen;  two  brothers,  William  Sr.  and  Harold  Sr.;  one 
sister,  Delphine;  one  adopted  sister,  Fannie  Perkins;  four  grandchildren, 
Donnie  Wayne  and  Donita  LaForge,  Byron  Dawes  Jr.  and  Robert  Frank  Fitch. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Crow  Agency  Multipurpose  Building 
Tuesday,  May  31,  at  11  a.m.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  Monday  evening. 
May  30,  at  the  Crow  Community  Baptist  Church  at  6 p.m.  Visitation  will  be 
held  Sunday,  May  29,  1 to  5 p.m.,  and  Monday,  9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  Dahl 
Funeral  Chapel  of  Hardin. 

May  30,  2005 

Alexander  Clifford  Bearcrane  Sr. 

Alexander  "Percy"  Bearcrane,  Sr.  went  home  to  be  with  his  Lord  on  Friday 
May  27,  2005. 

He  was  born  June  5,  1938,  in  Crow  Agency,  to  Oscar  and  June  Morning 
Bearcrane.  He  was  a member  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Big 
Lodge  Clan.  As  a child,  he  was  given  the  name  Chilaaksheennbachish  (Fights 
in  the  Morning)  by  World  War  I veteran,  Joe  Schenderline. 

Percy  worked  in  a variety  of  occupations,  including  ranch  and  farm  work, 
construction,  maintenance  for  the  Indian  Heath  Service  Hospital  and  as  a 
heavy  equipment  operator  at  the  Apsaalooka  Mine,  until  an  on  the  job 
injury  at  the  mine  forced  him  into  retirement. 

He  had  a kind  heart  and  especially  enjoyed  visiting  with  his  family, 
particularly  his  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  enjoyed  his  church,  being  with  his  family  and  performing  outside 
activities  such  as  branding  and  fencing.  Another  enjoyment  was  singing 
Indian  gospel  and  Pow-wow  songs,  attending  church  services  and  socializing 
at  Pow-wow  gatherings. 

Percy  enjoyed  story  telling  to  the  Bearcrane  children  about  old-time 
Indian  legends,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  Oscar  and 
grandfather.  Bear  Crane. 

His  daughter,  Sandy,  parents,  sister,  Audrey  Ann  and  brothers,  Aloysius, 
Claire  and  Tony  preceded  Percy  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Gary  and  Alex  Bearcrane,  Jr.  of  Crow  Agency; 
his  brother,  Earl  Bearcrane  of  Billings;  his  grandchildren,  Alexandra, 
Birdie,  Aloysious,  Alex  III,  Garalyn,  Ashler,  Deanna  and  Colvin;  six 
great-grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews.  He  is  also  survived  by 
his  aunt,  Mae  House  and  her  family;  his  sister,  Christine  Stops-Stewart 
and  her  family;  and  his  extended  family  including  the  Morning,  Three  Irons 
Pretty  Paint,  Stops,  Pretty  On  Top,  Medicine  Crow,  Fighter,  Black  Eagle, 
Red  Star,  Big  Hail  and  Old  Crane  families.  Please  forgive  us  if  we  have 
unintentionally  omitted  additional  families. 

Percy  and  the  Bearcrane  family  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  Billings 
United  Pentecostal  Church  for  their  faithful  visits  and  prayers. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  31,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

May  25,  2005 

Ursula  Marie  Vincent-Thomas 

MISSOULA  - Ursula  Marie  Vincent-Thomas,  67,  of  Missoula,  died  at  home 
Tuesday,  May  17,  2005,  at  4:30  p.m.  Ursula  was  born  March  23,  1938. 

Ursula  dedicated  her  life  to  taking  care  of  others.  She  worked  as  a 
nurse  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  for  32  years  of  her  life.  She  enjoyed 
traveling  to  powwows  and  visiting  with  family  and  friends. 


Ursula  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dohn  Vincent;  her  stepfather, 
Tony  Doscum;  mother,  Adeline  Squeque;  great-grandmother,  Mary  Koltome 
Finley  "Sackwoman";  and  sisters,  Mary,  Christine,  Tina,  Mary  Rose,  Mary 
Louise,  Virginia  and  Mable. 

Survivors  include  brothers  Alex,  Doe  and  Dim;  sisters  Dudy  and  Melanie; 
children  Mark,  Deano,  Monte  and  Terry;  grandchildren  Michael,  Ryan, 

Nichole,  Hope,  Sheldon  "Beaver,"  Shanay,  Isaiah,  LaToya,  Tiffany, 

Kayceshea,  Dakota  and  Charlo;  and  great-grandchildren,  Kameron,  Trinity, 
Kaleigh  and  Mike. 

Our  mother  also  accepted  the  following  children  as  her  own:  Charley  Bird, 
Tim  Harris,  Nick  Kammerer  and  ReaAnna  Bear. 

Ursula's  family  would  like  to  give  a special  thanks  to  the  nurses  of  St. 
Patrick  Hospital  for  all  the  support,  love  and  care  that  was  given  to  our 
mother.  And  to  Kathy  Applebee-Krell  of  Alaska  --  you  were  our  mother's 
angel,  and  in  taking  care  of  our  mother  you  have  shown  us  the  true  meaning 
of  friendship,  respect  and  love.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  family.  We  all 
love  you  dearly. 

Mass  was  celebrated  May  21  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church.  Burial 
was  in  the  Docko  Cemetery  thereafter. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

May  25,  2005 

Angelika  Desslyn  Gonzales 

Angelika  Desslyn  Gonzales,  3-month-old  daughter  of  Deanna  Lynn  Lame  Bear 
and  Anthony  Desse  Gonzales  of  1346  9th  St.  S.,  died  Saturday  at  her  home. 
Police  say  the  baby  suffocated. 

Seven  drum  services,  following  dressing,  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Agency 
Longhouse  in  Warm  Springs,  Ore.  Burial  will  be  in  Seeksequa  Cemetery  in 
Warm  Springs.  O'Connor  Funeral  Home  is  handling  local  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  Angelika  is  survived  by  a sister,  Christina 
Lame  Bear  of  Mexico;  brothers  Duan  Lame  Bear,  Matthew  Ortiz  and  Rafael 
Ortiz,  all  of  Great  Falls,  Daniel  Ortiz  of  Phoenix  and  Ronald  Gonzales  of 
Warm  Springs,  Ore.;  grandparents  Thomas  and  Carole  Lame  Bear  of  Great 
Falls  and  Georgena  Suppah  and  David  Gonzales  of  Warm  Springs,  Ore. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a grandmother,  Louanna  Sharon  Teeman-Hines . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
May  2005  Obituaries 
Derwin  Halvorson,  Sr. 

Derwin  Fredrick  Halvorson,  Sr.  ("Din"),  85,  of  Hot  Springs,  died  on  May 
2,  2005,  at  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula.  Din  was  born  on  Dan.  29, 
1920,  in  Poison,  the  youngest  son  of  Nora  (MacDonald)  and  Fred  Halvorson. 
Niarada,  Lonepine,  Hot  Springs  and  the  MacDonald  Ranch  were  the  places 
where  he  grew  up.  Din  graduated  from  Hot  Springs  High  School  with  the 
Class  of  '38,  the  first  class  to  attend  all  four  high  school  years 
together  in  the  new  school.  On  Dune  22,  1941,  Din  married  Gladys  Louise 
Dedrickson  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  in  Missoula.  Din  was  a member  on 
the  Nyah  Grange  and  the  Elks.  He  was  a successful  cattle  rancher  and  a 
member  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Nation,  where  he 
served  as  councilman  and  tribal  representative  from  the  Hot  Springs  area 
for  approximately  12  years. 

Din  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife,  Gladys;  a brother, 
Louis;  and  a grandson,  Deremy. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children:  Derwin  F.  Halvorson,  Dr.,  Dames  D. 
Halvorson  and  Kim  L.  Halvorson,  all  of  Hot  Springs,  six  grandchildren  and 
two  great-grandchildren . 

Memorial  services  and  celebration  of  his  life  was  held  on  May  14  at  the 
Lonepine  Community  Hall  in  Lonepine. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

May  26,  2005 

Anthony  Richard  Iliuqhutaq  Bright 

Ninilchik  infant  Anthony  Richard  Iliuqhutaq  Bright  died  Monday,  May  23, 
2005,  at  Central  Peninsula  General  Hospital  in  Soldotna.  He  was  3 months 
and  3 days  old. 

Viewing  will  be  held  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  Saturday,  May  28,  at  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Ninilchik.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m. 
Saturday  at  the  church.  The  Rev.  Martha  Nanugak  Blanchett  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  the  service  at  the  American  Legion  Cemetery  in 
Ninilchik.  His  family  members  will  serve  as  pallbearers. 

Anthony  was  born  Feb.  20,  2005,  at  Providence  Hospital  in  Anchorage. 

"Even  though  he  was  so  young,  he  smiled  and  laughed  a lot.  He  would  talk 
baby  talk  and  always  had  bright  eyes.  Anthony  always  smiled  at  his  mom  and 
dad,  even  when  he  woke  up  in  the  mornings.  Anytime  he  heard  their  voices, 
he  kept  looking  until  he  found  them.  He  was  very  precious  and  very  well 
loved  by  his  family,  and  now  has  gone  to  be  with  his  grandmother,"  his 
family  said. 

Anthony  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Annie  Bright. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Bennie  Bright  and  Kathy  Carr  of 
Ninilchik;  grandparents,  Richard  and  Cheri  Carr  of  Ninilchik  and  Elliot 
Olanna  of  Shishmaref;  aunts  and  uncles,  George  Olanna  Sr.,  Wilfred  Olanna 
Sr.,  Albert  Olanna,  Edward  Olanna,  Richard  Olanna,  Ralph,  Warren  and  Perry 
Olanna,  Sharon  and  Elmer  Nayokpuk,  Ida  Weyauvanna,  Marion  Baumel,  Minnie 
Olanna,  Mary  Olanna,  Fannie  Nassukand,  Angi  Hoskins,  LaTisha  Carr  and 
Kimberly  Carr;  and  numerous  cousins  in  Idaho  and  Alaska. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  that  memorial  donations  be  sent 
to  them  at  P.O.  Box  39393,  Ninilchik,  AK  99639.  The  family  plans  to  use 
the  money  to  get  a headstone  for  Anthony. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

May  24,  2005 

Robert  Lesperance 

LESPERANCE  - On  Friday,  May  20,  2005,  Robert  Roy  Lesperance,  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  beloved  husband  of  Corinne  Lesperance,  died 
accidentally  at  the  age  of  30  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Abernethy  Town  Hall,  Abernethy, 
Sask.,  on  Wednesday,  May  25,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  Officiant  Rev.  Brian  R.  Mee. 
Interment  in  the  Abernethy  Cemetery.  A time  of  visitation  for  family  and 
friends  will  be  held  in  the  Tubman  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask., 
on  Tuesday  evening  from  7:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 

Predeceased  by  his  grandfathers  Roy  Hitchens  and  Mike  Pelletier,  great 
grandmother  Nellie  Hokanson  and  grandmother  Rose  Lesperance. 

Robert  is  survived  by  his  wife  Corinne  and  their  children  Robbie  and 
Serina,  his  parents,  Robert  Lesperance  Sr.  (Heather),  Regina,  Sask.  and 
Nellie  Lesperance  (Peter),  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  his  sister  Paula 
Lesperance  (Brendan),  Canmore,  Alta.,  his  brother  Mark  Lesperance, 
Abernethy.  Robert  is  also  survived  by  his  extended  family:  two  step 
sisters,  Emily  and  Laura  Ritenburg,  step  father  Joseph  Dumont  Sr.,  Okanese 
First  Nation,  step  sisters  and  step  brothers:  Mary-Lynn,  Joseph,  Rosie  and 
Edward  Dumont  and  his  grandmothers  Edith  Hitchens,  Lemberg,  Sask.,  and 
Harriet  Pelletier,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  as  well  as  his  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces,  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Servives, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Edith  Redwood 

REDWOOD  - (nee  Ochapowace)  Edith  Eleanor,  formerly  of  Broadview 
Centennial  Lodge,  Broadview,  SK.  And  Sakimay  First  Nations,  passed  away  in 


Regina  General  Hospital  on  May  20,  2005  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

She  leaves  behind  her  loving  husband  Raymond  Acoose.  Her  children;  Percy 
William  (Stephanie)  & their  eight  children  and  twenty-six  grandchildren: 
Tyrone  Darvis  and  his  three  children  and  eight  grandchildren;  Albert 
Martin  (Gloria)  and  their  nineteen  children  and  nine  grandchildren;  Debra 
Florence  (Wilf)  and  their  one  child  and  two  grandchildren;  Lenvan  Daniel 
(Marion)  and  their  five  children;  Howie  Trent  (Lori)  and  their  six 
children  and  two  grandchildren;  Deffrey  Dohn  (Colleen)  and  their  three 
children.  Special  nieces  Patsy  (Simon),  Dudy  (Ken)  and  other  special 
nieces  and  nephews.  Brothers  Billy  Isaac,  Sam  Isaac,  Bud  Wasacase  and 
sister  Florence  Isaac,  Ochapowace  First  Nations. 

Predeceased  by  her  first  husband  Harry  Redwood,  sons  Walter  Grant,  Errol 
Vance,  Gordon  Dean,  all  of  Cowessess  First  Nations.  A daughter  Anne 
Margaret,  sister  Mary  Anne,  both  from  Regina,  Sk.,  brother  Albert  Isaac  of 
Ochapowace.  Parents  Daniel  and  Helen  (Cummings)  Ochapowace. 

The  family  from  Cowessess  First  Nations  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
doctors  and  nurses  of  Regina  General  I.C.U.  Also  the  nursing  staff  of  the 
Broadview  Centennial  Lodge.  A wake  will  be  held  at  Cowessess  Band  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  May  25,  2005  at  4:00  p.m.  Funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11:00 
a.m.j  Thursday,  May  26,  2005  which  will  be  officiated  by  Reverent  Hector 
Bunnie.  A feast  will  follow  afterwards.  Donations  may  be  made  to  the 
Diabetes  Foundation. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Servives, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Derek  Evan  Still 

STILL  - On  Saturday,  May  14,  2005,  Derek  Evan  Still,  Ochapowace  First 
Nation,  Sask.,  died  tragically  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

A traditional  feast  and  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Kakisiwew 
School,  Ochapowace  First  Nation,  Sask.,  on  Wednesday,  May  25,  2005,  feast 
at  noon,  funeral  service  to  commence  at  approximately  2:00  p.m.  officiant 
Rev.  Hector  Bunnie.  Interment  in  the  Ochapowace  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  school  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  his  grandmother  Agnes  Still,  grandfather  Benjamin  Gordon, 
great  grandmother  Mary  Caroline  Still,  great  grandfather  Doseph  Still, 
uncle  Richard  Edward  Still. 

Derek  is  survived  by  his  mother  Rhonda  Still,  Ochapowace,  his  father 
Darryl  Breed,  Regina,  sister  Dionne  Still  (Andrew  Daniels),  One  Arrow 
First  Nation,  Sask.,  two  brothers,  Steven  StillDorma,  Ochapowace,  Elias 
Still,  Ochapowace,  grandmother  Beatrice  Bitternose,  Regina,  aunt  and 
uncles:  Karen  Still,  Regina;  Dames  (Germaine)  Still,  Calgary;  Doseph  Still, 
Ochapowace;  Keith  Still,  Ochapowace,  Darren  Breed  and  Darcy  (April)  Breed 
of  Alberta  and  Yvonne  Breed,  Regina.  Derek  is  also  survived  by  his  special 
nephew  and  nieces:  Bradley  Daniels,  Alicia  Bird  and  Nydia  Bird. 

Derek's  family  would  like  to  thank  the  search  teams  from  the  Ochapowace 
and  One  Arrow  First  Nations  as  well  as  the  Prince  Albert  Search  and  Rescue 
Team  for  their  many  hours  of  support  and  courage  given  to  the  family.  They 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  communities  of  One  Arrow  and  Ochapowace  and 
all  their  friends  for  the  generosity,  kindness  and  prayers  shown  to  them 
during  this  very  difficult  time. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Servives, 
1-800-667-8962. 

May  25,  2005 

Priscilla  Marie  Sayer 

SAYER  - Priscilla  Marie  Sayer  was  called  home  to  the  Triune  Creator  on 
May  23rd,  2005. 

Priscilla  leaves  to  mourn  her  husband  Dohn  Sugar  and  children:  Tony 
Sayer,  Storm  Sayer,  Shayla  Sayer,  Sasha  Sugar,  and  Rochelle  SayerSugar. 

A wake  will  be  held  7:00  PM,  Wednesday,  May  25th  at  Indian  Metis 
Christian  Fellowship  (IMCF),  3131  Dewdney  Avenue,  Regina,  SK. 

Traditional  funeral  will  be  held  at  10:00  AM,  Thursday,  May  26th.  Burial 
to  follow  at  Riverside  Memorial  Park. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 


Agnes  Yuzicapi 

YUZICAPI,  AGNES  - Wakan  Win  (Holy  Woman),  Cankdeska  Wakan  Win  (Sacred 
Hoop  Woman)  On  Sunday,  May  22,  2005,  Wakan  Win  (Holy  Woman)  was  called  by 
the  Creator  to  continue  her  journey  on  the  Red  Road. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents,  T3  Tawiyaka  and  Louise  Sioux, 
husband  John  B.  Yuzicapi,  three  sons,  Percy,  Leslie  and  Ivan,  one  daughter 
Grace,  one  daughter-in-law,  Bertha,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 
At  98,  she  was  the  oldest  member  of  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation. 

Wakan  Win's  teachings  are  carried  on  by  one  daughter,  Wilma  Bear, 
daughter-in-laws  Yvonne  and  Lorraine,  numerous  grandchildren , great - 
-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Lombard,  All  Nations  Healing  Hospital 
and  Lakeview  Lodge  for  their  care  and  support. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  at  the  Standing  Buffalo  School  Gym,  starting  at  5 
P.M.  on  Wednesday,  May  25,  2005.  The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
May  26th  at  10:00  A.M.  with  the  burial  at  Our  Lady  of  Light  Cemetery.  The 
family  asks  all  to  honour  her  wishes  that  no  children  be  present  at  the 
wake. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Victoria  Avenue  Funeral  Home,  761-2727. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

May  27,  2005 

Randy  Victor  (Weeboy)  Chief  Body 
"Pinaapisinaikowana" 

RANDY  VICTOR  (Weeboy)  CHIEF  BODY  "Pinaapisinaikowana",  beloved  husband 
of  the  late  Sally  Shot  Both  Sides  passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional 
Hospital  on  Saturday,  May  21,  2005  at  the  age  of  46.  Randy  was  born  May  30 
1958  in  Cardston,  Alberta  to  the  late  Victor  and  Louisa  Chief  Body.  He 
spent  his  early  years  in  Standoff  and  received  his  education  in  Fort 
Macleod.  In  the  late  1970s,  he  relocated  with  his  parents  to  Lethbridge 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  passing.  Randy  was  a quiet  and 
soft-spoken  person  who  loved  to  spend  time  with  his  grandsons  and  enjoyed 
reading. 

Randy  is  survived  by  his  children  Tanya  (Eric)  and  Darwin;  grandsons 
Aidin  and  Talon;  brothers  Brent  (Sherry)  and  Guy  Red  Crane;  sisters  Odile 
(Eddie)  Shouting,  Lorraine  (Al),  and  Jennifer;  adopted  brothers  Brian  and 
Arnold  Healy;  step  grandmother  Betty  Healy,  as  well  as  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  uncles,  aunts  and  relatives  including  the  Crow  Chief,  Healy, 
Mills,  Tall  Man,  First  Rider,  Weasel  Moccasin,  Heavy  Head,  Soop,  Melting 
Tallow,  lerry,  and  Chief  Calf  families.  Randy  was  predeceased  by  his 
spouse  Sally;  parents  Victor  and  Louise  Chief  Body;  brothers  Frank  and 
Alfred;  sisters  Ruby  Ann  and  Gabrielle  (Tini);  grandparents  Doe  and  Kate 
Chief  Body;  Marie  and  William  Mills;  and  Art  Healy  Sr. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Thursday,  May  26,  2005  at  4:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 
Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Standoff  on  Thursday,  May  26,  2005  beginning 
at  7:00  p.m.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Catherine's  Church  on 
Friday,  May  27,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Pawal  Andrasz  officiating. 
Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Edens  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleoad,  553-3772. 

Memoriam  for  Walter  Edward  Crowshoe 

In  loving  memory  of  WALTER  EDWARD  CROWSHOE,  Aasta ' Haksiwa  "Coming  Shadow 
who  passed  away  on  May  26,  2004. 

One  year  has  passed  since  the 
Creator  called  you  home. 

No  words  can  express  the 
void  you  left  in  our  lives. 

We  will  always  miss  your  smile 
and  how  you  made  us  laugh. 

We  will  always  miss  your  words  of 


encouragement  when 
times  were  difficult. 

~ Forever  loved  and  remembered  and  sadly  missed 
Jeanette,  Clayton  (Trina  Healy),  and  Maria. 

Grandchildren : 

Scotty,  Colden,  Mitch,  Dustin,  Marissa,  Blake,  and  Danika 
It  has  been  a sad  year,  at  this  time  the  family  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  who  supported  us  through  the  passing  of  our  beloved  husband,  dad, 
and  grandfather. 
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Kiowa  pai  ganhina  p' a/summer  moon 
Hopi  wukouyis/major  planting  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  seluitseiyusdi/green  corn  moon 
Algonquin  twowa  kesos/moon  when  they  hill  Indian  corn 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Big  Mountain,  Chiapas95-English, 
News  and  Information  and  Women  of  Character  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  i 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

| languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  i 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

| let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Give  wisdom  and  understanding  to  my  leaders.  Protect  my  warriors 
and  bring  them  back  safe.  Give  to  the  young,  love  and  contentment. 
Give  health  and  long  life  to  my  old  people  so  that  they  may  remain 
with  us  for  a long  time.  Make  my  enemy  brave  and  strong,  so  that 
if  defeated,  I will  not  be  ashamed.  And  give  me  wisdom  so  that  I 
may  have  kindness  for  all.  And  let  me  live  each  day,  so  when  day 
is  done,  my  prayer  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 

_ Chief  Big  Lodge  Pole,  Blackfeet 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  t 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 


We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  editorial  is  addressed  to  any  non-Indian  who  elects  to  read  it. 

Ever  since  Pratt  at  Carlisle  and  the  subsequent  Indian  boarding  schools, 
the  European  invaders  have  done  everything  humanly,  and  many  things 
totally  inhumanely,  to  make  Natives  darker  (servant  status)  versions  of 
themselves . 

There  has  been  evidence  after  evidence  brought  forward  that  we, 
physically  and  spiritually,  are  anything  but  interchangible  with  those  of 
European  ancestry.  Throughout  the  years,  over  and  over,  when  we  tried  to 
assimilate,  it  killed  us.  Not  just  at  the  point  of  gun  or  knife  wielded 
by  European  invaders,  but  at  their  tables,  or  in  warfare  on  behalf  of  the 
country  that  came  to  supplant  our  nations. 

Our  systems  are  crafted  to  process  food  more  completely.  We  had  to 
subsist  on  native  plants,  grains  and  four-leggeds,  winged  ones  and  fish. 
When  processed  grains  were  introduced,  literally  forced  on  us,  at  the 
many  internment  camps,  we  developed  incredibly  high  rates  of  diabetes, 
hyperchlorestemia  and  alcoholism. 

Now,  a study  comes  forth  that  male  Native  American  veterans  are  more 
likely  to  die  within  a month  of  surgery  than  their  white  counterparts. 

Understand  this,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  life  on  the  rez:  Many 
reservations  are  isolated  and  poverty  stricken.  Forget  what  you  think  you 
"know"  about  rez  life  and  the  rich  Indian  casinos.  You  are  not  only  wrong 
but  damned  wrong.  Those  conditions  exist  in  only  a very  few  nations.  You 

hear  about  them  because  their  white  neighbors  envy  them  and  make  sure 

their  media  focus  on  the  "evils"  emanating  from  their  wealth. 

Poverty  stalks  most  rez  kids  from  birth  and  there  are  few  viable  routes 
for  them  to  escape  it  for  themselves  and  later  for  their  kids.  Couple  this 
with  the  warrior  culture  and  it  is  small  wonder  so  many  young  Natives  go 
into  the  military.  It  is  one  of  the  few  routes  available  to  them  out  of 
rez  and  urban  ghettos. 

Here's  a little  sidebar:  Federally  enrolled  Indians,  US  and  Canadian, 
are  citizens  of  two  nations.  Rather  than  more  sermonette  from  me,  go 
look  up  the  definition  of  "mercinary".  Have  the  decency  to  dwell  on  it 
and  think  about  it. 

There  is  much  for  the  occuppying  nations  of  Turtle  Island  to  be  ashamed 

of  in  there  treatment  of  the  first  people,  but  right  at  the  top  is  the 

self-serving  lie  that  we  are  just  reddder  versions  of  you,  knowing  that 
this  results  in  misery,  crippling,  and  premature  death. 

U.S.  citizens  who  know  this  and  ignore  it  should  be  ashamed,  but 
either  those  who  know  somehow  can  ignore  it  and  sleep  at  night,  and  the 
rest  seem  completely  capable  of  avoiding  the  knowledge,  the  least  you  can 
do  is  INSIST  that  this  country  treats  the  Indian  veterans  that  helped  save 
your  butts  with  care  tailored  to  the  needs  of  Natives. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Study  finds  surgery  risk  for  Native  veterans 
June  3,  2005 

Male  Native  American  veterans  are  more  likely  to  die  within  a month  of 
surgery  than  their  white  counterparts,  according  to  a study  published  this 
month . 

A team  led  by  the  first  Navajo  woman  surgeon  examined  surgery  records 
for  over  2,000  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  male  veterans.  When  the 
researchers  compared  the  data  to  those  for  white  veterans,  they  found  a 
striking  difference. 

"The  results  of  this  study  add  surgical  outcomes  to  the  list  of  health 
disparities  experienced  by  Native  Americans  and  offer  further 
opportunities  for  investigation,  intervention,  and  improvement  in  this 
understudied  population,"  said  lead  author  Dr.  Lori  Arviso  Alvord,  a 
member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  who  is  the  assistant  professor  of  surgery  and 
psychiatry  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  New  Hampshire. 

Based  on  11  years  of  data  from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  3.1 
percent  of  Native  veterans  died  within  30  days  of  surgery,  the  study  found 
In  contrast,  only  2.1  percent  of  white  patients  died. 

The  study,  published  in  the  June  2005  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  doesn't  explain  the  reason  for  the  disparity 


Alvord  said  further  research  is  necessary  to  determine,  for  example, 
whether  Native  veterans  are  receiving  the  same  amount  of  health  care  as 
others . 

But  Native  veterans  and  their  advocates  say  Native  veterans  face  special 
challenges  when  seeking  medical  care.  They  must  often  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  just  to  obtain  basic  services  promised  to  them  for  enlisting  in  the 
military.  They  also  say  conditions  on  reservations  that  influence  their 
health  are  poor. 

"My  grandfather  told  me,  'The  better  we  do,  the  more  the  government  will 
help,'"  Army  Sgt.  Gerald  Dupris,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  who  saw  combat  in  Iraq,  said  earlier  this  year.  "But  Native 
Americans  have  not  gotten  such  help." 

Alvord ' s research  confirmed  that  Native  veterans  exhibited  health 
conditions  that  can  increase  the  risk  of  death  after  surgery.  Native 
veterans  were  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a disability  or  diabetes,  have  a 
wound  infection  and  have  low  platelet  counts,  according  to  the  study. 
Platelets  are  necessary  to  deal  with  blood  loss. 

The  study  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  Native  veterans  but  the  authors 
noted  that  prior  research  has  shown  that  Native  American  patients  are  at 
higher  risk  of  death  than  non-Natives.  One  study  showed  that  Native 
Americans  received  fewer  kidney  transplants  and  were  delayed  treatment  for 
end-stage  renal  failure  despite  high  rates  of  kidney  disease. 

Another  study  found  that  Native  patient  underwent  fewer  heart  related 
surgeries  even  though  heart  disease  is  the  number  one  killer  in  Indian 
Country.  In  Canada,  Natives  were  more  likely  to  be  readmitted  to  hospitals 
after  gall  bladder  surgery  than  non-Natives,  according  to  yet  another 
study. 

A fourth  study  among  a small  group  of  Native  Americans  found  that  those 
who  underwent  coronary  artery  bypass  were  four  times  as  likely  to  die 
in-hospital  than  whites. 

"Future  studies  should  examine  in  greater  detail  demographic,  clinical, 
cultural,  and  health  care  factors  that  might  account  for  the  variation  in 
postsurgical  outcomes,"  the  authors  wrote. 

Co-authors  of  the  study  include  the  Native  Elder  Health  Care  Resource 
Center  at  the  University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Center,  the 
University  of  Washington  and  Harvard  Medical  School.  Data  was  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  National  Surgical  Quality 
Improvement  Program. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Study  finds  high  rates  of  trauma  among  two  tribes 
Dune  1,  2005 

Native  Americans  suffer  from  higher  rates  of  trauma  than  the  general  U.S. 
population,  according  to  a comprehensive  study  of  more  than  3,000  tribal 
members . 

Statistics  have  shown  that  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  more 
likely  to  be  victims  of  violence,  including  sexual  assaults,  than  other 
racial  and  ethnic  groups.  But  in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Dournal  of 
Public  Health,  researchers  say  they  have  provided  the  first  "systematic" 
assessment  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  members  of  two  tribes  --  one  in 
the  Southwest  and  another  in  the  Northern  Plains. 

"Unlike  the  US  general  population,  female  and  male  American  Indians 
exhibited  equivalent  levels  of  overall  trauma  exposure,"  the  authors  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  wrote.  "Members  of  both  tribes  more  often 
witnessed  traumatic  events,  experienced  traumas  to  loved  ones,  and  were 


victims  of  physical  attacks  than  their  counterparts  in  the  overall  US 
population,  than  among  other  groups." 

The  conclusion  is  based  on  a long-term  survey  of  3,084  tribal  members 
who  live  within  20  miles  of  their  reservations.  The  identities  of  the 
tribes  involved  were  not  disclosed  to  protect  their  privacy. 

Despite  differences  in  history  and  culture,  members  of  the  two  tribes 
reported  equally  high  rates  of  trauma.  According  to  the  study,  lifetime 
exposure  to  trauma  among  male  tribal  members  ranged  from  62.4  percent  to 
67.2  percent  and  from  66.2  percent  to  69.8  percent  among  female  tribal 
members . 

These  rates  were  higher  than  the  national  averages  of  60.7  percent  for 
men  and  51.2  percent  for  women,  the  researchers  noted.  They  suggested  that 
one  cause  for  the  disparity  could  be  alcohol  abuse  among  tribal  members 
but  that  they  haven't  drawn  a concrete  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  the  high  rates  of  trauma,  the  researchers  reported  an 
"unexpected"  discovery  with  respect  to  education,  employment  and  poverty. 
Studies  of  the  general  population  have  linked  violence  to  poverty, 
unemployment  and  a lower  levels  of  education. 

But  the  researchers  said  the  opposite  was  the  case  among  tribal  members. 
For  example,  female  tribal  members  who  attended  college  were  more  likely 
to  report  being  victimized  than  those  who  didn't. 

The  authors  said  they  "anticipated  that,  in  this  study,  impoverishment 
and  lower  levels  of  education  and  employment  would  be  linked  to  greater 
trauma  exposure.  That  they  were  not  is  puzzling  and  deserves  further 
consideration . " 

Among  female  tribal  members,  the  study  confirmed  high  rates  of  rapes  and 
domestic  violence.  According  to  the  data,  12.8  percent  of  female  members 
of  the  Southwest  tribe  and  14.4  percent  of  female  members  of  the  Northern 
Plains  tribe  had  been  raped  in  their  lifetimes. 

Additionally,  28.9  percent  of  Southwest  female  tribal  members  and  31.0 
percent  of  Northern  Plains  tribal  members  had  been  physically  abused  or 
hurt  by  their  intimate  partner. 

Other  traumas  were  common  among  male  and  female  tribal  members.  Nearly 
half  of  Southwest  tribal  members  and  slightly  over  half  of  Northern  Plains 
tribal  members  said  they  witnessed  violence,  rapes,  injuries  murders, 
accidents  and  disasters. 

"American  Indians  live  in  adverse  environments  that  place  them  at  high 
risk  for  exposure  to  trauma  and  harmful  health"  conditions,  wrote  Dr. 

Spero  Manson,  the  lead  author. 

Other  studies  have  drawn  similar  conclusions.  Native  Americans  who 
attended  boarding  schools  or  who  were  abused  as  children  were  more  likely 
to  have  problems  with  alcohol  later  in  life,  according  to  a September  2003 
study  in  the  American  Journal  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

In  November  2003,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  found 
that  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  students  who  engaged  in  high-risk  behaviors 
like  tobacco,  alcohol  and  drug  use  are  at  "at  risk  for  premature  death  and 
disability"  in  their  lifetimes. 
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Growth  cramps  tribal  learning 

Students  sit  in  hall  of  aging  school  to  eat  lunch 
TERRY  WOSTER 
twoster@midco . net 
Dune  6,  2005 

In  an  era  of  declining  enrollments  in  South  Dakota,  Porcupine  Grant 


School  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  has  a growth  problem. 

The  number  of  students  has  grown  by  two-thirds  in  the  past  decade  at 
this  K-8  school,  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  located  at 
Porcupine,  a community  10  miles  from  Wounded  Knee  on  the  reservation  that 
is  home  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  old  school,  built  in  1969,  is  bursting  at  the  seams  and  wearing  out. 

Growing  enrollment  - from  134  in  1994  to  219  last  fall  - has  been  rough 
on  building  and  budget.  The  school  principal  says  the  boiler  needs  work, 
the  roof  leaks,  classes  are  crowded  and  lunch  is  served  in  the  hall.  That 
last  condition  prompted  a state  Fire  Marshal's  Office  caution  about 
obstructing  emergency  exits. 

If  that  weren't  enough,  on  the  day  the  state  inspector  examined  the 
building,  the  fire-alarm  system  wasn't  working  at  all,  the  report  noted. 
"You  wouldn't  believe  the  amount  of  stuff  they've  tried  to  do  to  keep  this 
building  going,"  says  Tom  Raymond,  elementary  principal. 

Stretching  budgets  to  cover  repair  and  maintenance  while  meeting  the 
demands  of  expanding  enrollment  is  part  of  the  problem,  he  said.  Most 
students  are  bused  to  the  school  from  the  reservation. 

Transportation  costs  rise  as  student  numbers  grow.  So  do  costs  of 
supplies,  materials,  even  teaching  staff  when  the  numbers  force  more  than 
one  class  per  grade.  Routine  maintenance,  important  to  an  older  building, 
is  sometimes  put  off  for  more  pressing  needs,  Raymond  said. 

"It  needs  major  work  in  the  boiler  room,"  he  said.  "The  roof  leaked.  Our 
lunchroom,  well,  they  used  to  eat  in  the  gymnasium.  We  quit  that,  and  they 
eat  in  the  hall  here.  ...  Our  kids  won't  know  how  to  act  when  they  get  in 
a school  with  a real  dining  hall." 

Korrinna  Phelps,  the  librarian,  said  most  classes  have  at  least  20  and 
some  as  many  as  26  students. 

"We  have  to  cram  students  into  the  rooms,  and  it's  really  congested  in 
the  library,  which  also  has  computers,"  Phelps  said.  "When  the  students 
are  in  there,  it's  hard  to  keep  them  focused  on  any  kind  of  learning." 

A new  school  would  have  a larger  space  for  nothing  but  library  services, 
she  said. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  have  a school  with  an  actual  library  where  students 
could  read,"  Phelps  said. 

No.  2 on  list 

A new  building  looks  to  be  in  Porcupine's  future.  The  BIA  has  promised 
two  temporary  modular  buildings  to  ease  the  strain  next  year. 

Longer  term,  the  school  is  No.  2 on  the  BIA  priority  list  for  school- 
replacement  funding. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  presentation  of  its  2006  budget  to  Congress 
said  school  construction  funding  was  being  reduced  so  that  schools  already 
funded  for  construction  could  be  completed. 

But  the  agency  said  the  budget  President  Bush  proposed  included  $173.9 
million  for  school  construction.  That's  supposed  to  include.  Interior 
officials  told  Congress  earlier  this  year,  $35  million  for  "the  second 
school  on  the  priority  list,  the  Porcupine  Day  School  in  South  Dakota,  and 
phase  one  of  the  third  school  on  the  list.  Crown  Point  Community  School" 
in  New  Mexico. 

Crow  Creek  Tribal  School  is  the  other  South  Dakota  school  on  the  14- 
facility  priority  list.  The  Crow  Creek  school  is  ranked  No.  9,  a listing 
that  came  before  an  April  24  fire  destroyed  the  school's  dormitory  and 
called  into  question  whether  the  school  will  even  operate  next  fall. 

The  replacement  list  itself  is  evidence  of  the  often  inadequate 
facilities  that  exist  for  education  in  Indian  Country,  said  an  Oglala  who 
is  president-elect  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association. 

"When  the  young  people  come  to  school,  you  would  think  that  would  be  the 
oasis  of  hope  and  of  excellent  quality,"  said  Ryan  Wilson,  who'll  assume 
presidency  of  the  national  group  next  year. 

"This  is  symptomatic  of  a deeper  malady,  the  inability  of  the  country  to 
uphold  its  trust  obligation  and  fulfill  the  educational  needs  of  Native 
Americans,"  Wilson  said.  "Even  more  frustrating  is  the  nation-building 
that  goes  on  overseas,  as  we're  witnessing  right  now,  that  is  usurping 
vast  resources,  and  the  need  is  so  high  in  Indian  Country." 


Sending  a message 

Academic  success  is  linked  to  many  factors  outside  the  actual  classroom 
work,  he  said.  Facilities  can  be  a factor,  and  a building  can  send  a 
message  to  youths  that  they're  inferior;  not  worthy  of  first-class 
facilities,  Wilson  said. 

"Lakota  children  are  so  resilient.  So  many  of  them  overcome  that,"  he 
said.  "It's  a tribute  to  their  fortitude  that  they  carry  on  every  day  and 
to  the  number  of  dedicated  educators  who  make  the  most  out  of  the  adverse 
circumstances  they're  dealing  with." 

Although  Crow  Creek  has  been  in  a nonstop  search  for  funding  since  the 
dorm  fire.  Superintendent  Scott  Raue  said  he  doesn't  begrudge  Porcupine's 
position  on  the  priority  list  and  likely  funding  in  the  coming  year. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  replace  a South  Dakota  school  on  the  list,"  Raue 
said.  "If  they  can  get  the  funding  they  need,  we're  pleased  and  happy  that 
it  came  through  for  them.  It  doesn't  serve  anyone  to  compare  needs.  We  all 
have  incredible  needs." 

Raue  echoed  Wilson's  comment  about  resiliency  in  the  face  of  dilapidated 
facilities . 

"It's  amazing  we're  able  to  put  out  learning,"  he  said.  "Our  test  scores 
are  generally  good,  and  Porcupine  does  a good  job  in  test  scores.  It's 
amazing  how  these  kids  can  overcome  obstacles  like  buildings  falling  down 
around  them  and  still  meet  (yearly  progress)  standards.  I don't  know  what 
these  kids  would  do  if  they  went  to  school  in  an  air-conditioned  building, 
or  took  a test  when  the  roof  wasn't  leaking." 

At  Porcupine,  Principal  Raymond  also  brushes  off  the  notion  of  comparing 
need  with  other  schools. 

"I  guess  I couldn't  say  we're  worse  off  structure-wise  than  some  other 
place,  but  this  school  finally  bubbled  to  the  top  of  the  heap  and  made  the 
list,"  he  said. 

Teachers  sometimes  meet  in  hallways  because  there  aren't  enough  offices 
or  classrooms  not  being  used.  The  library  was  divided  to  make  office  space. 

The  plan  for  the  new  building  includes  classrooms,  office  space,  a 
dining  hall  and  gymnasium  north  of  the  existing  school  in  Porcupine, 

Raymond  said.  The  district  has  received  federal  planning  money  to  begin 
the  process  expected  to  take  several  years. 

Porcupine  is  part  of  an  area  with  what  Raymond  called  "excellent 
demographics  for  a school." 

The  Pine  Ridge  population  is  younger  than  the  state  average.  The  Lakota, 
Dakota  and  Nakota  populations  in  South  Dakota  are  young  and  growing.  The 
number  of  children  is  increasing  in  much  of  Indian  Country.  Porcupine 
draws  students  from  Kyle,  Manderson,  Pine  Ridge  and  Martin.  Of  the  more 
than  200  students  attending  during  the  past  year,  all  but  a handful  were 
bused . 

"We  have  30,  maybe  40  who  would  be  in  walking  distance,"  Raymond  said. 
State  critique 

Porcupine's  crowded  conditions  were  partly  responsible  for  criticism  in 
the  most  recent  state  Fire  Marshal's  Office  inspection.  The  state  inspects 
all  schools  every  two  years.  Although  it  inspects  reservation  schools,  it 
has  no  authority  to  order  changes,  Paul  Merriman,  fire  code  specialist  for 
the  state,  said  in  an  interview  after  the  Crow  Creek  fire. 

Merriman  said  school  inspections  always  cover  a range  of  issues,  but  a 
couple  of  concerns  are  paramount.  One  is  the  alarm  system  - the  ability  to 
warn  students  and  staff  of  a fire.  The  other  is  the  evacuation  plan  - the 
ability  to  get  people  out  of  the  building  quickly.  At  Porcupine,  the  2003 
inspection  found  the  fire  alarm  system  not  working.  Several  problems  with 
exits  also  were  found. 

Those  kinds  of  exceptions  and  criticisms  were  relatively  common  among 
BIA  schools,  a review  of  reports  on  file  in  Merriman 's  office  showed. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  in  a statement  on  the  2006  budget,  said  the 
Bush  administration  has  made  a commitment  to  whittle  away  at  the  backlog 
of  needed  school  construction  projects  in  Indian  Country.  About  35  percent 
of  BIA  schools  were  rated  in  good  or  fair  condition  in  2001,  the 
department  said.  The  goal,  with  funding  through  the  2006  budget,  is  to 


have  more  than  65  percent  of  such  schools  in  good  or  fair  condition. 

A General  Accounting  Office  study  four  years  ago  included  a visit  to  14 
schools,  six  public  and  eight  BIA-funded.  The  study  found  that  the  BIA 
schools  spent  more  per  pupil  on  facilities  than  the  public  schools  did, 
but  none  of  the  BIA  schools  reported  the  condition  of  their  buildings  as 
good.  Five  of  the  six  public  schools  graded  facilities  good  or  excellent. 
Seven  of  eight  BIA  schools  rated  facilities  as  fair  to  poor  and  complained 
the  GAO  said,  "about  a long-standing  lack  of  investment  in  operation  and 
repair. " 

The  report  also  said:  "Unlike  their  public  school  counterparts,  many  of 
the  local  BIA  school  officials  said  that  routine  preventive  maintenance 
and  repairs  are  frequently  deferred  in  favor  of  other,  more  critical  needs 
This  has  resulted  in  higher  costs  for  repairs  and  a negative  impact  in  the 
functionality  of  the  facilities,  according  to  these  officials.  They  said 
some  of  these  problems  affected  the  safety  of  children  and  the  educational 
climate  of  their  schools,  citing  a nonfunctional  fire  hydrant  and  fire 
alarm  system,  inoperable  emergency  generator,  an  eroded  bathroom  floor, 
problems  with  heating/air-conditioning  systems,  a fuel  tank  spill  and 
problems  with  sewer  lines  and  water  pipes." 

Reach  Terry  Woster  at  605-224-2760. 
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VIEWPOINT:  Indian  ed  needs  an  overhaul 
By  Wayne  Trottier 
Dune  5,  2005 

PLUMMER,  Idaho  - After  27  years  of  doing  my  job,  I have  decided  it  is 
time  to  air  my  feelings  on  what  is  happening  to  the  education  of  our 
American  Indian  children  in  this  country.  It  has  become  apparent  that 
nationally,  Indian  education  - as  it  has  existed  since  the  inception  of 
the  Merriam  Report  of  1928  (which  highlighted  the  inadequate  services  and 
spending  in  Indian  education  and  many  other  areas  of  Indian  life)  - quite 
frankly  is  not  working. 

Having  worked  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  tribal  and  public  schools,  I 
can  say  things  are  not  happening  to  turn  the  corner  for  our  Indian 
students,  who  continue  to  show  one  of  the  highest  dropout  rates  and  lowest 
test  scores  of  any  group  in  this  country. 

It  is  appalling  to  work  with  states  that  seem  to  have  absolutely  no  idea 
what  to  do  with  their  Indian  education  issues  other  than  to  ask  the 
federal  government  to  lower  their  standards.  It  is  even  more  apparent  that 
our  Indian  students  seem  to  have  less  of  a concern  about  their  education  - 
due,  in  part,  to  various  attitudes  and  perceptions  that  continue  to 
prevail  and  plague  this  country  with  respect  to  Indian  people. 

I have  determined  that  the  failing  school  systems  our  children  attend 
are  more  to  blame  for  this  great  divide  between  our  Indian  children  and 
the  larger  majority  in  this  country.  Don't  get  me  wrong:  there  are  schools 
and  (especially)  teachers  who  are  doing  wonderful  jobs  of  effectively 
teaching  Indian  children. 

However,  the  vast  majority  are  failing  our  children,  failing  Indian 
country,  ultimately  failing  our  futures  as  indigenous  people.  One  might 
term  it  a modern  form  of  genocide. 

The  time  has  come  for  Indian  country  to  reassess  its  commitment  to  its 
children  by  re-evaluating  the  educational  institutions  our  children  attend 
and  getting  right  down  to  the  essence  of  what  and  where  the  problems  are. 
This  will  come  about  only  when  we  have  a nationally  recognized  definition 
of  what  Indian  education  means  today. 


The  time  is  now  to  develop  a national  strategic  plan  with  specific  goals 
that  we  believe  Indian  education  must  follow. 

Sadly,  the  largest  majority  of  our  Indian  children  attend  public  schools 
with  little  or  no  representation  on  the  school  boards  governing  them, 
coupled  with  a serious  lack  of  Indian  teachers  and  administrators  who  have 
been  effectively  trained  to  meet  the  many  challenges  created  by  poor  local 
and  federal  control. 

It  is  time  to  shake  up  the  status  quo  and  risk  improving  the  education 
of  our  children.  Can  it  get  any  worse?  It  can  and  will  unless  this  shift 
in  paradigm  occurs. 

Until  there  is  a national  agenda  developed,  we  will  get  more  of  the  same 
with  even  more  depressing  results. 

With  the  advent  of  new  federal  laws  governing  educational  standards,  I 
believe  that  until  some  collective  strategies  are  developed  and  acted  upon 
the  greatest  disservice  in  the  history  of  Indian  people  will  take  place  - 
and  again,  the  annals  of  history  will  be  written  in  our  disfavor. 

Almost  always,  people  only  get  one  chance  to  change  history.  Our  time 
has  come  and  it  has  to  be  now. 

Don't  let  substandard  educators,  governing  bodies  and  educational 
entities  rewrite  our  history.  Too  many  times,  I have  witnessed  cooperation 
lasting  only  as  long  as  the  status  quo  remained  unchanged.  Change  is  ripe 
for  the  taking. 

It  is  time  to  bring  the  best  educational  and  critical  minds  in  Indian 
country  together  and  produce  this  new  definition  and  strategy  that  will 
change  the  course  of  education  for  our  children.  In  other  words,  it's  time 
to  do  more  than  just  my  job. 

Trottier  is  an  Indian  educator  and  member  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Lakota  Sioux  tribe. 
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Bill  calls  for  tribal  consultation  on  BIA  budget 
May  31,  2005 

The  Interior  Department's  budget  process  for  Indian  programs  is  due  for 
major  overhaul  under  an  appropriations  bill  making  its  way  through 
Congress . 

Department  officials  have  already  changed  how  they  handle  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  budget.  Flouse  lawmakers  welcomed  the  "badly  needed" 
improvements  but  they  also  inserted  language  in  Interior's  2006 
appropriations  bill  that  criticized  the  Bush  administration  for  its 
"inadequate  consultation"  of  tribes. 

To  correct  the  oversight,  the  bill  directs  the  BIA  to  work  closely  with 
tribes  to  develop  an  alternative  budget  structure.  The  goal  is  to  provide 
"full  transparency"  for  tribal  priority  allocation  (TPA)  funds  that  tribes 
use  for  their  daily  operations  and  to  "clearly"  show  how  funds  for  the 
central  and  regional  offices  of  the  BIA  are  being  used. 

To  make  the  process  more  open,  the  BIA  is  also  being  directed  to  create 
a comprehensive  website  that  contains  all  the  relevant  budget  information. 
The  Office  of  Special  Trustee,  whose  budget  has  exploded  since  the  start 
of  the  Bush  administration,  would  be  included  in  the  site  as  well. 

Although  the  bill  has  yet  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  the  House  is 
calling  for  speedy  action  on  its  recommendations.  A progress  report  would 
be  due  by  October  and  a final  report  "for  consulting  tribes  and  tribal 
leaders  on  administrative,  funding,  and  operational  changes  to  programs 
and  projects"  would  be  due  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  new  budget 
structure  should  be  implemented  in  time  for  the  2007  budget,  the  bill  said 


The  language  reflects  concern  among  tribal  leaders  that  their  views  are 
being  ignored  when  it  comes  to  the  preparation  and  development  of  the  BIA 
and  OST  budget.  "The  government-to-government  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Indian  tribes  has  become  very  meaningless/'  said  Ed 
Thomas,  a prominent  Alaska  Native  leader  who  has  served  on  the  BIA's 
tribal  budget  committee,  at  a Congressional  hearing  last  week. 

"They  bring  us  in  and  we  talk  about  the  budget  and  really  nothing 
happens,"  added  Thomas,  who  is  president  of  the  Central  Council  of  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Tribes.  "No  consultation  happens  in  my  part  of  the  country  at 
all  on  these  issues." 

Tribes  have  slammed  the  2006  budget,  which  was  released  in  February,  as 
highly  inadequate.  The  Bush  administration  slashed  Indian  housing, 
education  and  social  service  funds  at  the  BIA  and  other  agencies  while 
giving  yet  another  boost  to  the  OST. 

House  appropriators  reacted  by  restoring  money  to  programs  like  welfare 
assistance,  Johnson  O'Malley  education  grants  and  fire  protection  --  all 
of  which  had  been  cut  by  the  White  House.  "The  committee  feels  that  the 
justification  for  the  reductions  --  that  there  are  other  programs  in  the 
government  that  could  provide  these  funds  --  is  completely  unfounded,"  the 
report  accompany  the  bill  stated.  "The  budget  request  provided  no 
information  to  support  claims  that  other  funding  sources  are  readily 
available  to  offset  the  reductions  in  this  budget." 

Other  language  in  the  bill,  which  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of  329-89 
on  May  19,  directs  the  BIA  not  to  use  law  enforcement  money  for 
administrative  expenses  at  the  regional  or  central  office  level.  A report 
on  this  spending  would  be  due  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Separately,  the  bill  requested  a General  Accountability  Office  (GAO) 
study  on  the  land-into-trust  process.  A report  would  be  due  by  May  2006. 

The  budget-related  language  of  the  report  reads: 

The  Committee  agrees  with  the  Bureau  that  an  alternative  budget 
structure  for  the  operation  of  Indian  programs  is  badly  needed.  The 
current  budget  structure  is  confusing  and  complex  and  offers  little 
opportunity  to  review  funding  levels  and  assess  performance  on  a 
programmatic  level.  However,  the  Committee  is  concerned  that  there  was 
inadequate  consultation  with  Tribes  when  preparing  this  new  budget 
structure.  The  Committee  is  also  concerned  that  the  process  of  making 
budgetary  data  available  to  Tribes  is  inadequate. 

The  Committee  directs  the  Bureau  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Consult  with  Tribal  leaders  on  an  alternative  budget  structure  that  is: 
(1)  aligned  programmatically,  (2)  provides  full  transparency  for  Tribal 

priority  allocations  funding,  (3)  increases  accountability  for  Bureau 
programs  and  program  managers,  and  (4)  clearly  delineates  funding 
levels  of  the  central  and  regional  offices.  The  Committee  expects  a 
progress  report  by  October  31,  2005.  The  Committee  directs  the  Bureau 
to  submit  a revised  budget  structure  as  a part  of  the  fiscal  year 
2007  budget  justification. 

2.  Develop  an  internet  website, hosted  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, that : 
(1)  allows  Tribes  to  access  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Office  of 

Special  Trustee  budget  information,  (2)  displays  the  distribution  of 
funding  that  affects  Indian  country,  and  (3)  contains  information  and 
links  to  all  Federal  grant  programs  that  provide  funding  for  Indian 
country. 

3.  Submit  a report,  by  December  31,  2005,  outlining  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  current  process  for  consulting  Tribes  and  Tribal  leaders  on 
administrative,  funding,  and  operational  changes  to  programs  and 
projects . 

2006  Interior  Appropriations  Bill: 

H . R . 2361  | House  Report  109-080 
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UTTC  hosts  meeting  on  trust  reform  legislation 
Dune  1,  2005 

A meeting  to  accept  public  comment  and  discuss  Indian  trust  reform  is 
being  held  today  at  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota . 

The  meeting  will  focus  on  efforts  to  fix  the  trust  system  and  settle  the 
Cobell  lawsuit.  A workgroup  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
and  the  Intertribal  Trust  Fund  Monitoring  Association  has  been  drafting 
legislation  to  address  these  two  major  issues. 

The  legislation  is  expected  to  be  introduced  this  month  by  Sens.  Dohn 
McCain  (R-Arizona)  and  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  chair  and  the 
vice-chair  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Dorgan  is  expected  to 
address  the  meeting  via  distance  technology. 

NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  will  lead  the  meeting,  which  begins  at  9am  today 
in  the  Dack  Barden  Center  lower  level.  Other  participants  include  Dohn 
Echohawk,  the  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  and 
key  Congressional  staff. 

Tribal  leaders  and  individual  Indian  landowners  are  expected  to  provide 
comments  about  trust  reform  litigation  and  legislation. 
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Tribal  leaders  pursue  trust  reform 
Associated  Press 
Dune  2,  2005 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Tribal  leaders  are  seeking  to  overhaul  a trust  system 
they  say  has  cost  American  Indians  billions  of  dollars  through  government 
mismanagement . 

Congressional  committee  staff  members  have  been  holding  public  forums 
across  the  country  to  get  comments  about  ways  to  settle  a lawsuit  filed 
over  the  trust  system  in  1996.  Tribal  leaders  hope  Sens.  Dohn  McCain,  R- 
Ariz.,  and  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  can  draft  legislation  by  the  end  of  the 
month . 

The  litigation,  known  as  the  Cobell  lawsuit,  was  filed  in  1996  on  behalf 
of  more  than  300,000  American  Indians  alleging  the  federal  Interior 
Department  failed  to  properly  manage  royalties  from  oil,  gas,  mining  and 
timber  on  land  assigned  through  trust  accounts  more  than  a century  ago. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  since  1887,  money  has  been  stolen,  squandered 
or  never  collected,  costing  the  Indians  more  than  $10  billion.  The 
government  acknowledged  mismanaging  the  trust  system  but  disputed  the 
amount  of  money  lost. 

Tribal  members  want  the  legislation  to  address  the  issues  of  land 
consolidation,  trust  reform,  a monetary  settlement  and  other  claims. 

"We  know  what  we  want,"  said  Chris  Stearns,  an  attorney  for  Tex  Hall, 
the  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  "We  want  accountability  from  the  government 
to  do  the  job  right." 

David  Mullon,  an  attorney  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  said  one  of  the  roadblocks  to  a settlement  is  the  fact  that  tens 


of  thousands  of  plaintiffs  are  involved,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  all  of  them. 

"This  needs  to  be  settled,"  said  Avis  Little  Eagle,  a council  member 
from  the  Standing  Rock  reservation.  "Look  how  long  this  has  been  going 
on.  The  tribes  will  benefit  from  a settlement.  We  are  just  looking  for 
justice. " 

Hall  suggested  an  independent  oversight  commission. 

"We  don't  think  the  government  can  reform  itself,"  he  said.  "They  keep 
saying  they're  doing  a good  job,  and  we  know  different." 

John  Echo  Hawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
said  he  is  optimistic  the  lawsuit  will  be  settled. 

"The  courts  have  held  the  government  in  breach  of  trust,"  he  said.  "The 
government  does  owe  this  accounting.  The  Congress  knows  this  as  well,  and, 
I think,  is  troubled  by  the  fact  that  this  case  goes  on  and  on,  even 
though  these  court  rulings  exist.  It's  time  for  it  to  end." 
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SANTA  FE,  NM  - Elousie  Cobell,  who  has  led  a nine-year  court  fight  that 
is  forcing  the  federal  government  to  give  an  estimated  500,000  American 
Indians  a full  accounting  of  what  has  happened  to  their  government- 
controlled  individual  Indian  Trust  accounts,  is  one  of  five  winners  of 
Cultural  Freedom  Fellowships  awarded  by  the  Lannan  Foundation  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  foundation  has  announced  that  it  is  giving  a total  of  $675,000  to 
support  the  work  of  anti-globalization  activist  Maude  Barlow  of  Canada; 
book  publishers  Bobby  Byrd  and  Lee  Merrill  Byrd  of  the  United  States; 
journalist  Amira  Hass  of  Israel  and  Montana  banker  Elouise  Cobell  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation. 

The  cultural  freedom  fellowship  program  is  designed  to  recognize 
individuals  whose  work  inspires  their  communities,  domestic  and 
international,  that  are  struggling  to  uphold  and  defend  their  right  to 
cultural  freedom  and  diversity.  This  support  is  intended  to  encourage  and 
enhance  the  recipients'  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  cultural  freedom, 
a basic  human  right  dependent  on  political,  economic,  and  environmental 
justice.  The  money  provided  with  the  fellowship  may  be  used  for  travel, 
study,  research,  or  other  similar  purposes. 

According  to  foundation  president  D.  Patrick  Lannan,  Dr.,  "These 
fellowship  recipients  are  inspiring  examples  of  the  kinds  of  people  who 
keep  hope  alive,  who  again  and  again  remind  us  of  the  necessity  to 
struggle  always  for  freedom  and  cultural  diversity." 

A banker  from  Browning,  Montana,  Cobell  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  one  of 
the  largest  class  action  lawsuits  against  the  United  States  government, 
for  breach  of  its  trust  duties  to  thousands  of  individual  Native  Americans 

Her  Cobell  vs.  Norton  lawsuit  is  an  on-going  legal  attempt  to  force  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  to  fix  its  accounting  system  and  properly 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  it  manages  on  behalf  of  individual  Indians 

"Ms.  Cobell's  persistence  in  bringing  the  charges  to  trial  has  shone  a 
bright  light  on  more  than  a century  of  government  malfeasance  and 
dishonesty.  Indeed,  the  District  Court  Dudge  presiding  over  the  case 
called  the  government's  mismanagement  of  the  funds  "fiscal  and 
governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form,"  the  Lannan  Foundation 
said  in  announcing  the  award. 

Ms.  Cobell  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Native  American  Community 
Development  Corporation,  a nonprofit  affiliate  of  Native  American  Bank. 

She  also  served  as  Chairperson  for  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank,  the  first 
national  bank  located  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  owned  by  a Native 
American  tribe.  Ms.  Cobell  was  one  of  the  lead  organizers  of  the  bank  and 


was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development 
Fund . 

A member  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Nation,  Ms.  Cobell  served  for  thirteen 
years  as  the  tribe's  treasurer.  In  addition  to  operating  a working  ranch 
with  her  husband,  she  is  active  in  local  agriculture  and  environmental 
issues . 

Previous  recipients  of  the  Lannan  Cultural  Freedom  Fellowship  are 
Subhankar  Banerjee,  a photographer  and  cultural  rights  activist  from 
Seattle  who  works  to  protect  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  lulian 
Cardona,  a photojournalist  from  Mexico  who  documents  the  life  of  Mexican 
migrants  and  residents  of  Duarezj  and  Dohn  Fogarty  and  Lucy  Boulanger, 
physicians  from  New  Mexico  who  work  for  the  protection  of  Native  American 
land  and  water  rights. 

#### 

For  further  information  please  visit  these  websites 
www.lannan.org  and  www.indiantrust.com 


To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 
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Dudge  rebuffs  state's  attempt  to  impose  taxes  on  tribe 
Dune  2,  2005 

A state  of  Michigan  cannot  impose  property  taxes  on  the  land  owned  by 
members  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community,  a federal  judge  ruled  on 
Wednesday. 

In  an  18-page  opinion,  U.S.  District  Dudge  David  W.  McKeague  said  the 
state  has  no  right  to  tax  tribal  lands  because  Congress  has  not  authorized 
it.  "Indian  reservation  land  is  generally  exempt  from  state  and  local 
taxation  absent  cession  of  jurisdiction  or  other  federal  statute 
permitting  it,"  he  wrote  in  the  decision  dated  May  27  and  filed  yesterday. 

The  ruling  comes  in  a a long-running  dispute  between  the  tribe  and  the 
state.  Citing  U.S.  Supreme  Court  precedent,  the  state  tax  commission 
authorized  local  assessors  to  place  tribal  property  on  the  tax  rolls. 

Calling  state  taxation  "an  insult  to  tribal  sovereignty"  the  KBIC 
council  fought  the  decision  and  won  a ruling  in  the  state  Court  of  Appeals 
in  2002.  But  the  state  Supreme  Court  reversed  a year  later,  leading  to  tax 
bills  sent  to  the  tribe  and  tribal  members  for  land  within  the  59,840-acre 
reservation . 

The  dispute  centered  on  the  interpretation  of  Cass  County  v.  Leech  Lake 
Band  of  Ojibwe,  a Supreme  Court  ruling  from  1998.  In  the  unanimous 
decision,  the  justices  said  that  an  act  of  Congress  opening  up  the 
reservation  to  allotment  as  an  "unmistakably  clear"  sign  that  state  and 
local  taxation  is  allowed. 

The  state  sought  to  extend  this  logic  to  an  1854  treaty  between  the 
Keweenaw  Bay  ancestors  and  the  United  States.  Language  in  the  treaty  did 
in  fact  refer  to  allotment  of  tribal  lands. 

But  McKeague  said  a "liberal"  interpretation  of  the  treaty  doesn't 
support  the  state's  argument.  "It  defies  logic  to  believe  that  the  Indians 
would  have  signed  a treaty  ceding  over  seven  million  acres  to  the  United 
States,  knowing  that  they  could  lose  the  land  they  kept  as  a reservation 
the  following  year,  due  to  non-payment  of  taxes,"  he  wrote. 

He  also  said  that  the  Cass  County  decision  is  limited  to  acts  of 
Congress  --  not  treaties.  Agreeing  with  the  state's  expansive 
interpretation  would  be  judicial  activism,  McKeague  warned. 


"Anticipating  the  direction  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  will  direct  the 
law  may  indeed  be  an  exciting  proposition,  but  it  is  not  the  proper  role 
for  this  court,"  he  stated  in  granting  summary  judgment  to  the  tribe. 

Taxation  has  been  a major  issue  for  Keweenaw  Bay  members  in  recent  years. 
In  2002,  the  tribe  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  state  covering 
tax  issues.  Former  chairman  Fred  Dakota,  who  currently  serves  on  the 
council,  has  been  leading  protests  against  potential  settlement  with  the 
state . 

The  tribe  and  business  owners  on  the  reservation  have  long  resisted 
efforts  by  the  state  to  tax  tobacco  products.  The  state  has  occasionally 
seized  cigarettes  that  do  not  bear  state  tax  stamps. 

In  addition  to  property  and  sales  taxes,  there  is  a dispute  over  car  use 
taxes  imposed  on  the  reservation.  The  Michigan  Tax  Tribunal  in  April 
ordered  the  state  to  pay  more  than  $990  back  to  a tribal  member  for  an 
illegal  tax. 
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Klamath  fisheries  facing  closure 
by:  Dames  May  / Today  staff 
Dune  6,  2005 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif.  - The  Hoopa  and  Yurok  tribes  on  the  far  northern 
California  coast  are  facing  drastic  cuts  to  their  annual  take  of  the 
salmon  fishing  harvest  due  to  ongoing  problems  on  the  Klamath  River. 

The  two  tribes  are  allowed  to  take  about  half  the  catch  of  the  river's 
stock.  Over  the  past  several  years  that  total  stock  has  ranged  between 
30,000  and  50,000  fish,  and  up  to  70,000  fish  have  been  allocated  in 
certain  peak  years. 

This  year,  however,  the  total  harvest  has  been  reduced  to  about  16,800 
fish  allowable  for  harvest,  which  means  that  the  total  for  Yurok  and  Hoopa 
will  be  around  8,400.  Yurok  will  get  about  80  percent  of  that  number, 
while  Hoopa  gets  the  rest. 

Mike  Orcutt,  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe's  director  of  tribal  fisheries,  said  the 
tribe  will  likely  only  harvest  enough  fish  for  subsistence  and  ceremonial 
purposes  and  all  but  shut  down  any  commercial  fishing  at  Yurok. 

Troy  Fletcher,  who  has  worked  with  the  Yurok  tribal  fisheries,  said  that 
shutting  down  commercial  fishing  for  the  year  at  Yurok  is  not  a done  deal 
because  the  tribal  council  has  to  make  an  official  decision  in  Duly. 

He  also  hinted  that  decision  would  likely  be  a mere  formality. 

"Let's  just  say  with  about  99  percent  accuracy  that  [Yurok]  commercial 
fishing  will  be  shut  down  for  this  year,"  said  Fletcher. 

Though  there  are  many  apparent  culprits  for  the  sharp  decline  in  salmon 
on  the  Klamath,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  has  been  a five-year  drought 
that  has  contributed  to  severely  reduced  water  flows  on  the  river. 

Orcutt  also  blames  the  federal  management  of  the  river,  which  he  said 
has  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  water.  Much  of  the  water  in  the  upper 
Klamath  basin  was  allocated  to  farmers  over  the  past  century. 

When  those  flows  were  shut  down  in  2001  as  the  drought's  effects  were 
first  felt,  the  farmers  demonstrated  and  heightened  tensions  resulted  in 
ugly  racial  incidents.  The  Bush  administration  has  been  roundly  criticized 
by  tribes  as  well  as  fishing  and  environmental  interests  for  keeping  the 
water  flowing  to  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  salmon  and  other  fish 
species . 

Currently,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  allocated  some  70  percent  of 
water  to  farmers  this  year  based  on  April  projections. 


Many  of  the  fish  on  the  riven  are  diseased.  Orcutt  estimated  that 
something  on  the  order  of  80  percent  of  the  salmon  are  affected.  He  based 
his  estimate  on  fish  caught  for  study  in  federal  and  tribal  traps. 

While  Orcutt  conceded  that  no  scientific  link  has  been  established 
between  the  water  management  and  the  fish  disease,  he  said  what  is 
abundantly  clear  is  that  the  low  water  levels,  which  warm  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  are  adding  stress  to  the  fish  population. 

Another  problem,  claimed  Orcutt,  appears  to  be  the  damaging  result  of  a 
2002  fish  kill  that  claimed  an  estimated  68,000  fish,  mainly  Chinook 
salmon.  Because  of  salmon  migratory  patterns  and  life  cycles,  the  effects 
of  that  die-off  are  now  manifesting  as  a lack  of  third-year  returns  that 
would  have  originated  in  that  doomed  2002  fish  school. 

"A  lot  of  juvenile  fish  are  not  making  it  to  the  ocean,"  said  Orcutt. 

Tribal  fisheries  and  environmental  groups  have  said  the  fish  kill 
resulted  from  low  water  flows. 

Interestingly,  the  inverted  nature  of  this  year's  weather  pattern  has 
brought  areas  south  of  the  Klamath,  which  hugs  the  Oregon  border,  average 
to  well  above-average  rain  falls.  As  a result,  the  Sacramento  River  system 
in  California,  filled  with  melting  mountain  snow,  is  expected  to  see  an 
abundance  of  salmon  this  year. 

However,  those  Sacramento  River  fish  are  not  available  to  commercial 
fishermen  because  their  stock  mixes  with  the  Klamath  stock  when  they  are 
out  at  sea.  The  restrictions  on  Klamath  fish  mean  that  Sacramento  River 
fish  cannot  be  caught  in  hopes  of  reviving  the  Klamath  stocks  in  what  will 
hopefully  be  wetter  years.  Thus  the  restrictions  will  affect  a wide  area  - 
from  San  Francisco  north  to  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

Speaking  of  wetter  years,  Orcutt  pointed  out  there  are  reasons  to  be 
hopeful.  After  facing  an  absolute  disaster  in  early  March,  the  rains  have 
since  picked  up.  In  fact,  enough  rain  has  fallen  in  the  Klamath  basin  over 
the  last  two  months  to  upgrade  this  year  to  what  Orcutt  refers  to  as  "a 
wetter  dry  year,"  and  the  federal  government  is  upgrading  the  river 
condition . 

Orcutt  said  he  takes  these  signs  as  a reason  for  cautious  optimism. 

"Maybe  this  is  the  low  of  the  downward  trend,  and  maybe  we're  looking 
toward  improvement  in  the  future." 

Over  at  Yurok,  Fletcher  said  the  current  crisis  should  serve  as  a wakeup 
call . 

"It's  important  to  highlight  that  the  tribes  work  with  the  other 
interests  in  the  [Klamath]  basin  to  finally  work  on  an  acceptable  long 
term  solution." 
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Being  conscious  of  origins  in  Indian  affairs 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  26,  2005 

In  Indian  affairs,  consciousness  of  identity  origins  and  tribal  histories 
is  essential.  Without  clear  tribal  definitions  or  their  memberships,  lands, 
histories  and  cultures,  the  concreteness  of  American  Indian  rights 
dissipates  easily. 

It  is  easiest  to  define  Native  status  in  the  United  States  when  the 
tribe  is  recognized,  historically  and  legally,  within  the  federal  system. 
This  is  a complicated  and  historically  paternalistic  system,  steeped  in 
colonialist  doctrine.  Yet,  for  tribal  nations  to  survive  as  distinct 
political  entities  as  the  American  union  enveloped  them,  sovereign 
definition  over  membership  has  always  been  a crucial  issue. 

The  principal  goal  of  a sovereignty  model  is  tribal  control  over 
membership,  tribal  title  (ownership)  to  lands,  both  in  aboriginal  title 
and  as  "trust  land."  For  each  Native  nation,  large  or  small,  the 
preferred  nation-to-nation  relationship  with  the  United  States  is 


governmental.  For  the  tribes,  this  is  the  relationship  that  is  most 
reflective  of  their  reality  as  the  first  self-governing  societies  and 
peoples  of  this  land. 

The  defense  and  sustenance  of  the  Indian  tribal  membership  in  this 
context  has  substantial  history.  Most  always,  the  documented  record  of  any 
tribe  is  rich  with  cases  of  real  property  dispossession  and  outright 
battles  against  extermination,  characterized  by  the  always  strong  (if  not 
always  successful)  struggle  to  hold  on  to  lands  and  territories  rightfully 
owned  by  the  tribe. 

Beyond  the  status  within  recognized  tribes  fall  various  ranges  of 
indigenous  and  tribal  identities.  Some  of  these  concern  disenfranchised 
folks  from  recognized  tribes  who  are  actual  relations  but  whose 
circumstances  fall  outside  legal  definitions  of  membership.  Many  genuine 
stories  of  relations  in  this  context  give  evidence  of  cultural  exchanges 
of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  connections.  Families  long  urbanized 
often  have  the  most  intimate,  as  well  as  distant,  relations  in  reservation 
origins . 

There  are  also  the  many  tribes  that  are  not  federally  recognized  but 
maintain  membership  records  that  have  been  sustained  and  substantiated 
over  time.  Some  of  these  are  recognized  by  states  and  by  local  and 
regional  tradition,  but  were  separated  from  the  historical  record  or  from 
a federal-Indian  relationship.  Some  were  completely  relocated;  others 
completely  Christianized,  their  distinct  spiritual  cultures  dissipated. 
Others  were  splintered  by  a large  percentage  of  intense  inter-marriage 
into  non-Native  cultures  from  which  emerge  people  of  great  talent  who 
occasionally  become  important  Indian  leaders. 

Then  there  are  Indian  people  in  the  United  States,  quite  a few,  who 
originate  from  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The  Mayan 
nations  of  Central  America  estimate  about  one  million  of  their  people  now 
reside  in  the  United  States.  There  are  now  large  permanent  Maya 
communities  in  Florida  (Indiantown,  Immokalee),  as  well  as  in  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California. 

Add  to  that  the  many  Zapotecas  and  Mixtecas  from  southern  Mexico,  and 
the  large  range  of  still-related  and  close-knit  groups  from  Ecuador  and 
other  Andean  regions. 

In  New  York,  Florida  and  Puerto  Rico,  people  of  Caribbean  indigenous 
ancestry  have  re-organized  related  families  of  the  Taino  Nation  of  the 
Antilles,  giving  way  to  a growing  cultural  revitalization  movement  that 
counts  many  prominent  representatives.  Whereas  in  times  past,  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  were  only  too  happy  to  leave  behind  the  "old  country, 
to  Americanize  themselves  into  the  new  "melting  pot,"  the  new  immigrants 
from  Latin  America  are  not  only  sustaining  their  ties  to  their  country  of 
origin,  but  the  indigenous  among  them  are  keen  to  maintain  and  consciously 
revitalize  their  ancestral  identities. 

Terrific  kinship  recognitions,  friendships  and  alliances  are  possible  in 
the  healthy  interaction  of  the  three  above-listed  circles.  This  was  in 
evidence  this  week  at  the  United  Nations,  as  Indian  peoples  from  north  and 
south  met  and  discussed  the  many  issues  facing  their  communities 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  the  world. 

The  problem  of  holding  on  to  tribal  lands  and  resources,  and  the 
retention  of  intellectual  properties,  are  important  ongoing  testimonies. 

As  always.  Native  nations  and  their  delegates  found  resistance  from  nation 
states  and  great  sympathy  from  peoples  and  organizations  at  large, 
nationally  and  internationally.  In  the  hallways  and  over  coffee, 
friendships  and  alliances  connected  and  developed  that  will  last 
generations.  Many  of  these  small  meetings  were  facilitated  by  urban  Indian 
groups  that  networked  Native  delegations  with  foundations  and  human  rights 
organizations . 

The  Indian  context  is  complex  and  while  alliances  depend  on  shared 
identities,  the  respect  of  specificity  within  the  context  of  peoples  and 
place  is  equally  crucial.  In  the  United  States,  the  recognition  of 
American  Indian  nations  has  its  own  legal  strictures  that  follow 
significant,  if  not  always  welcome,  definitions.  Of  singular  importance 
are  the  tribal  rolls  and  tribal  membership  offices,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
clan  counts  of  longhouses  and  kivas.  All  have  tried-and-true  ways  of 


determining  their  own  membership  and  recognizing  the  identity  of  community 
participants . 

These  principles  of  time  immemorial  have  their  rationale,  even  when 
placed  into  federal  stricture.  This  is  most  important  because  these  days 
those  most  intent  on  destroying  tribal  rights  claim  to  be  Indian. 

For  example:  One  Nation,  Inc.,  a national  alliance  wholly  dedicated  to 
the  eradication  of  Indian  tribal  rights,  issued  this  statement  a year  ago 
at  the  National  Press  Club:  "Do  we  wish  to  destroy  our  cherished  American 
dream  - a harmonious  melting  pot  of  all  cultures,  colors,  and  creeds?  The 
current  drive  to  revere  tribalism  among  American  Natives  suggests  the 
answer  to  be  'yes'  to  resurrecting  the  divisive  apartheid  we  once  deplored. 
With  562  federally  recognized  tribes,  291  tribal  recognition  applications 
pending,  and  400  monopolistic  Indian  casinos  supplying  outrageous  funding 
to  political  parties,  elected  officials,  and  lobbyists,  a new  domestic 
crisis  is  exploding  across  America." 

One  Nation  Inc.,  United  Property  Owners  and  Citizens  Equal  Rights 
Alliance  - three  national  coalitions  of  community  groups,  trade 
associations  and  local  governments  - are  a growing  advocacy  base  that  is 
politically  targeted  to  destroy  the  original  peoples  of  America.  But  here 
is  how  One  Nation  defines  its  base:  "[Our]  ...  concerns  lie  not  with 
American  Indians,  as  many  of  our  members  claim  this  proud  heritage." 

Their  enemy  is  not  Indian  "heritage"  per  sej  in  fact,  they  already  claim 
the  identity,  as  they  pretend  to  like  "Indians"  (i.e.  themselves)  while 
detesting  "federal  Indian  policy  and  out-of-control  government 
bureaucracies  assigned  to  serve  the  tribes  - and  some  tribal  leaders  who 
don't  serve  the  interests  of  their  own  people." 

Considering  that  these  days  even  those  who  avow  to  destroy  tribal 
sovereignty  pretend  to  speak  for  American  Indian  identities,  a clear 
scrutiny  of  brazen  claims  is  crucial.  It  is  a good  thing  that  the  tribes 
know  who  they  are  and  who  their  actual  members  are.  It  is  equally 
important  that  Indian  nations  establish  and  formally  publish  their 
policies  on  all  such  matters  so  that  the  manipulative  and  deceptive 
practices  of  anti-Indian  hate  groups  can  be  laid  bare. 

Definition  is  crucial  in  this  day  and  age.  People  who  support  a free- 
for-all  with  respect  to  Indian  identity  might  consider  how  they  usher  in 
the  Trojan  horse  that  seeks  the  destruction  of  all  American  Indian 
freedoms . 
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Rosebud  tribe  considers  wind  farm 
By  Doe  Kafka,  Associated  Press  Writer 
May  31,  2005 

PIERRE  - The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  is  seeking  financing  for  a wind  farm  on 
its  reservation  in  south  central  South  Dakota,  a tribal  official  says. 

Tony  Rogers,  tribal  utility  director,  said  the  $42  million,  30-megawatt 
project  would  be  built  near  St.  Francis  in  Todd  County.  Nebraska  Public 
Power  District  has  a large  power  line  in  the  area  and  has  agreed  to  buy 
the  electricity,  he  said. 

Two  other  10-megawatt  wind  farms  also  may  be  built  on  tribal  lands, 

Rogers  said.  Wind-measuring  devices  have  collected  data  that  indicate 
enough  wind  on  the  reservation  to  power  electrical  turbines,  he  said. 

The  tribe  has  a 750-kilowatt  wind  turbine  at  its  casino  south  of  Mission. 
Rogers  said  much  of  the  electricity,  enough  to  serve  220  average  homes,  is 
sold  to  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base. 


South  Dakota  has  only  one  large  wind  farm,  a 40-megawatt  facility  in 
Hyde  County.  A twin  wind  farm  is  near  Edgeley,  N.D. 

Because  South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  windiest  places  in  the  country, 
several  firms  are  interested  in  building  even  larger  wind  farms.  There  is 
little  demand  for  more  power  in  South  Dakota,  but  populated  areas  in  other 
states  are  clamoring  for  more  electricity. 

However,  getting  wind-  generated  power  to  those  states  would  not  be  easy 
because  the  transmission  system  in  South  Dakota  is  nearing  capacity.  High- 
voltage  power  lines  are  expensive,  and  it  remains  to  be  settled  who  would 
pay  for  them. 

Ed  Weber,  the  Western  Area  Power  Administration's  regional  transmission 
system  planning  manager,  said  his  agency  has  connection  requests  from 
several  wind-farm  developers.  WAPA  delivers  electricity  from  hydroelectric 
power  plants  on  the  Missouri  River. 

"There's  probably  going  to  be  several  hundred  megawatts  integrated  into 
our  system  in  the  next  few  years,"  Weber  said  of  the  wind  farm  industry. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  tie  wind-produced  electricity  into  the  power 
system  because  fluctuating  winds  make  it  difficult  to  predict  how  much 
electricity  will  be  produced,  he  said.  It  also  is  complex  and  costly  to 
tie  into  high-voltage  power  lines,  he  said. 

"When  folks  come  to  me  and  say,  'I  want  to  tie  my  wind  farm  onto  the 
federal  transmission  system  and  have  you  market  my  energy,'  I say,  'Great, 
bring  your  checkbook,  because  it's  expensive,'"  Weber  said. 

It  can  cost  from  $2.5  million  to  $5  million  simply  for  electrical 
substations  that  are  needed  to  hook  into  WAPA  lines,  he  said. 

Wind  farms  are  a good  mix  with  power  plants  that  operate  on  natural  gas, 
according  to  Ron  Rebenitsch  of  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  based  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

Natural  gas  is  expensive  and  fluctuates  in  price,  and  plants  that  burn 
the  fuel  can  serve  as  backup  sources  of  electricity  when  winds  are  calm, 
he  said. 

"Wind  is  a hedge  against  volatility  in  the  gas  market,"  Rebenitsch  said. 

But  Rebenitsch  also  said  that  lack  of  additional  transmission  capacity 
in  the  region  makes  it  hard  to  foster  development  of  large  wind  farms. 

"Our  transmission  system  is  stretched,  and  stretched  very  thin,"  he  said 

"If  transmission  existed,  I would  predict  that  you'd  see  wind  turbines 
popping  up  like  weeds  everywhere  around  the  region,"  Rebenitsch  said. 

"The  system  can't  take  additional  generation  without  additional  upgrades 
The  problem  is,  the  wind  is  where  the  transmission  isn't." 
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Highway  to  cover  ancient  camp 

Archaeologist  disappointed  with  decision  on  12,000-year-old  site 
STEVE  MILLER 
Rapid  City  lournal 
May  30,  2005 

BUFFALO  GAP  - An  ancient  camp  site  in  the  path  of  the  new  Heartland 
Expressway  will  be  covered  rather  than  excavated,  and  work  will  continue 
next  year  on  the  four-lane  highway  south  of  Buffalo  Gap. 

The  camp  site,  used  by  hunters  as  early  as  12,000  years  ago,  lies  along 
a creek  bed  between  Buffalo  Gap  and  Maverick  lunction  along  S.D.  Highway 
79.  The  site  was  discovered  in  2001,  a small  excavation  was  done  last  year 
and  work  on  the  new  highway  was  halted  this  year  south  of  Buffalo  Gap. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration,  in  consultation  with  the  State 


Historic  Preservation  Office  and  American  Indian  tribes  in  South  Dakota, 
decided  recently  to  "plate"  or  cover  the  site  rather  than  allow  further 
excavation . 

Dim  Donohue,  senior  archaeologist  with  the  state  Archaeological  Research 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  is  disappointed  that  his  proposal  to  excavate  part 
of  the  site  for  further  study  was  not  approved. 

"As  a professional  archaeologist,  I think  it's  important  that  more  work 
would  be  done  because  we  do  not  know  what  effects  burial  would  have  on 
that  site,"  Donohue  said  in  an  interview.  "Some  of  the  components  are  near 
the  surface." 

He  said  he  proposed  excavating  about  150  square  meters  and  covering  the 
remainder  of  the  site. 

Donohue  said  it  is  important  to  excavate  the  site  because  there  is 
evidence  that  it  was  occupied  by  at  least  three  different  groups  of  paleo- 
Indians  over  thousands  of  years. 

"It  is  from  a time  period  that  we  know  very  little  about,"  Donohue  said. 
"It  is  important  that  we  know  what  we  would  be  burying." 

Last  year,  Donohue  and  his  crews  found  at  various  levels  stone  artifacts 
buried  with  campfire  charcoal  and  burned  animal  bones  that  can  be  carbon 
dated.  They  also  found  one  projectile  point  with  a design  similar  to  12, 
000-year-old  Goshen-type  points,  which  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  this 
region . 

The  point  was  found  with  charcoal  that  was  carbon-dated  at  10,000  to  12, 
000  years  old. 

Donohue  also  said  that  if  his  proposal  had  been  approved,  excavation 
would  have  started  in  April  and  likely  been  completed  in  Duly  or  August, 
allowing  time  for  more  work  on  the  highway  yet  this  year. 

The  State  Historical  Preservation  Office  recommended  covering  the  site 
rather  than  excavating  it  to  better  preserve  the  site,  according  to  Paige 
Hoskinson,  review  and  compliance  coordinator  for  the  office. 

"There's  been  a backlash  against  overexcavation  of  archaeological 
sites,"  Hoskinson  said  in  an  interview.  "If  excavation  can  be  avoided,  it 
probably  should  be." 

Ginger  Massie,  an  environmental  engineer  for  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  in  Pierre,  agreed. 

"The  way  regulations  are  set  up,  excavation  is  considered  an  adverse 
impact,"  Massie  said.  "It's  not  considered  mitigation.  If  we  preserve  it 
in  place,  then  it  would  not  be  an  adverse  impact." 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  also  favors  covering  the  site,  according 
to  Albert  LeBeau,  tribal  historic  preservation  officer. 

He  said  Donohue's  small  excavation  last  year  provided  enough  evidence  to 
nominate  the  site  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  to 
provide  a good  chronology  of  the  area. 

"Any  more  excavation  would  be  detrimental  to  the  site,"  LeBeau  said. 

Donohue  said  burying  the  site  under  the  highway  will  not  guarantee  its 
preservation  for  future  study. 

"I  tend  to  take  the  view  that  trying  to  preserve  an  archaeological  site 
without  doing  archaeology  can't  be  accomplished,"  he  said.  "The  sites  will 
degrade. " 
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Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  wins  injunction  on  drilling 
Dune  1,  2005 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  won  a ruling  on  Tuesday  that  blocks  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  from  allowing  new  coalbed  methane  drilling  in 


the  Montana  portion  of  the  Powder  River  Basin. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the  injunction  will  remain  in 
place  until  the  full  case  is  heard.  The  tribe  and  environmentalists  say 
coalbed  methane  development  will  harm  the  environment  and  harm  the  tribe's 
hunting  and  gathering  rights. 

Arguments  will  be  heard  in  September,  the  court  said  in  an  order.  A copy 
of  the  order  was  not  available  but  here  is  the  pertinent  text  of  the 
court's  entry  yesterday: 

Pending  disposition  of  this  appeal,  or  further  order  of  the  court:  (1) 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  enjoined  from  approving  any  coal  bed 
methane  (CBM)  production  projects  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  of  Montana; 
and  (2)  intervenor  Fidelity  Exploration  and  Production  Company  is  enjoined 
from  drilling  any  additional  Coal  Creek  Project  wells,  and  from 
constructing  any  infrastructure  necessary  to  produce  and  transport  CBM 
from  Coal  Creek  Projects 's  existing  wells.  Intervenor-Appellees ' request 
that  appellants  be  required  to  post  a supersedeas  bond  pursuant  to  Rule 
62(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  is  granted.  This  matter  is 
remanded  to  the  district  court  to  determine  the  appropriate  bond. 
Appellants'  request  for  expedited  briefing  and  argument  is  granted.  The 
opening  briefs  in  these  consolidated  cases  are  due  Dune  24,  2005;  the 
consolidated  answering  brief  is  due  Duly  15,  2005;  the  consolidated 
intervenor  briefs  are  due  Duly  29,  2005;  and  the  optional  reply  briefs  are 
due  wi  thin  14  days  after  service  of  the  last  served  intervenor  brief. 
Aligned  parties  are  encouraged  to  join  in  a single  brief  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable.  See  9th  Cir.  R.  28-4.  These  cases  shall  be  placed  on 
the  September  12-16,  2005,  argument  calendar  in  Seattle. 
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Coalbed  projects  frozen 

By  BECKY  BOHRER 

Associated  Press 

Dune  1,  2005 

An  appeals  court  panel  on  Tuesday  granted  a request  by  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe  and  a conservation  group  to  halt  coalbed  methane 
development  in  Montana's  portion  of  the  Powder  River  Basin,  pending  an 
appeal  of  their  case. 

The  decision,  by  a panel  of  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
prevents  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  from  approving  coalbed  methane 
projects  in  the  basin  in  Montana  and  keeps  Fidelity  Exploration  & 
Production  Co.  from  drilling  additional  wells  in  one  of  its  projects  and 
building-related  infrastructure. 

Dohn  Arum,  an  attorney  for  the  tribe,  said  he  was  pleased  and  viewed  the 
ruling  as  a positive  sign.  A message  left  after  hours  for  a BLM  spokesman 
in  Billings  was  not  immediately  returned. 

In  April,  a federal  magistrate  in  Billings  decided  the  BLM  could  allow 
limited  coalbed  methane  drilling  on  federal  leases  in  a portion  of 
southern  Montana  while  it  worked  on  an  environmental  study  looking  at 
phased  development. 

That  decision  was  a blow  to  the  tribe  and  the  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council,  which  wanted  new  drilling  on  such  leases  stopped  until  the 
supplemental  study  was  completed. 
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Energy  Exploitation  and  the  Ban  on  Uranium  Mining  in  Navajo  Country 
The  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation  approved  legislation  last  month 
banning  uranium  mining  and  processing  on  Navajo  territory.  We  host  a 
debate  on  energy  exploitation  with  Navajo  President  3oe  Shirley  and  Earl 
Tully  of  Dine  Care,  a Navajo  environmental  organization,  [includes  rush 
transcript]  President  3oe  Shirley  approved  legislation  last  month 
banning  uranium  mining  and  processing  on  Navajo  territory.  There  is 
currently  no  mining  on  the  Navajo  reservation  but  Hydro  Resources  Inc. 
has  been  working  with  the  Federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
years  to  try  to  get  approval  for  mining  near  the  Navajo  communities  of 
Crownpoint  and  Church  Rock,  New  Mexico.  The  company  estimates  nearly 
one-hundred  million  pounds  of  uranium  exists  on  those  sites. 

Companies  mined  land  in  Navajo  country  for  forty  years  and  the  impact  is 
still  felt.  Navajos  have  suffered  from  high  cancer  rates  and  respiratory 
problems.  Their  land  has  been  dotted  with  contaminated  tailings  and 
abandoned  mines. 

* Doe  Shirley,  President  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

* Earl  Tully,  Vice  President  of  Dine  Care. 

RUSH  TRANSCRIPT 

This  transcript  is  available  free  of  charge,  however  donations  help  us 
provide  closed  captioning  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  on  our  TV 
broadcast.  Thank  you  for  your  generous  contribution. 

Donate  - $25,  $50,  $100,  more... 

AMY  GOODMAN:  We  continue  our  conversation  with  Navajo  President,  Doe 
Shirley.  Also  on  the  line  with  us  is  Earl  Tully,  Vice  President  of  Dine 
Care.  We  welcome  you  both  to  Democracy  Now!  Let's  begin  with  the  Navajo 
President,  Doe  Shirley.  Can  you  talk  about  the  uranium  mining  ban? 

DOE  SHIRLEY:  This  --  ever  since  I started  campaigning  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Navajo  Nation,  I took  a position  to  say  that  if  I were  to  be 
elected  president,  I'm  not  going  to  allow  --  I would  give  it  everything 
that  I had  to  stand  against  the  further  mining  of  uranium.  And  then,  of 
course,  I was  elected  president  a little  bit  over  two  years  ago,  and 
true  to  what  I had  said,  I --  we  worked  on  the  introducing  legislation, 
getting  legislation  on  the  books  to  ban  the  further  mining  of  uranium. 
And  I'm  really  appreciative  about  the  nation's  council  for  acquiescing 
in  the  position  to  ban  the  further  mining  of  uranium.  You  know,  there 
are  no  answers  to  the  cancer,  to  the  plagues  that  is  caused  by  exposure 
to  uranium.  And  if  you  don't  have  the  answers  to  the  cancer  that  it 
causes,  why  have  it?  That's  basically  my  position  and  my  belief.  I take 
that  from  medicine  people.  You  know,  it's  just  --  if  there  are  no 
answers  for  it.  And  it  has  killed  many  of  my  medicine  people,  and 
because  of  that,  there  are  some  of  the  ceremonies  that  they  used  to  know 
that  we  don't  know  anymore.  It  has  killed  a lot  of  elderly.  It  has 
killed  a lot  of  young.  Today,  there  are  many  people  living  in  the  areas 
where  uranium  was  mined,  you  know,  sick  with  cancer.  Some  of  them  are 
bed-ridden,  and  then  like  I said,  there  are  just  no  answers  for  it.  If 
there  are  no  answers  for  the  cancer  that  the  uranium  causes,  why  have 
it?  Like  I said,  I'm  glad  that  our  nation's  council  stood  with  me  to  ban 
the  further  mining  of  uranium. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Earl  Tully,  how  did  you  get  involved  in  this  issue  as  Vice 
President  of  Dine  Care? 


EARL  TULLY:  In  response  to  that,  I would  imagine  that  my  particular 
advocacy  started  years  ago  during  the  RECA,  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act,  in  the  community  where  I reside.  There  were  a number 
of  exploratory  mines  across  the  Navajo  Nation.  Roughly  about  3,000  mines 
are  there,  but  let  me  say  this,  though.  For  decades,  the  coal  miners 
used  canaries  in  the  coal  mines  to  alert  them  of  dangerous  gases.  The 
dead  canary  signaled  a clear  warning  that  gases  were  high,  and 
therefore,  it  would  soon  kill  people.  To  the  contrary,  the  industries 
and  the  powers  that  be  that  opened  up  these  uranium  mines  utilized  our 
people  as  canaries,  and  today,  those  particular  individuals  are  still 
being  impacted.  You  know,  our  particular  families  are  highly  devastated 
because  of  the  exposure  to  uranium.  And  I guess  one  of  the  things  that  I 
would  like  to  share  here  is  is  that  in  people,  where  people  are  living 
in  communities  where  there  is  high  unemployment,  you  know,  the  table  of 
penalties  assessed  to  various  communities  are  very,  very  different.  I 
remember  in  my  advocacy  during  the  RECA,  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act,  we  understood  that  the  people  of 
color  communities,  they  were  not  receiving  the  same  compensation  and  the 
same  care  from  E.P.A.  or  other  regulatory  officials  as  in  regards  to 
white  communities.  And  I think  this  is  evidently  true  here  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  United  States.  I think  that  the  number  of  the  people  that 
are  living  out  here  basically  have  to  go  out  and  take  care  of  their  own, 
take  care  of  their  own  meaning  that  when  you  do  not  have  facilities 
enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of  sicknesses  that  are  here  --  and  one 
of  the  atrocities  here  in  the  Navajo  Nation  is  that  we  do  not  have 
adequate  facilities  to  take  care  of  those  that  have  been  exposed  to 
uranium.  And  it's  important  for  us  to  really  realize  that,  that  the 
cancer  rate  here  on  the  Navajo  Nation  is  very,  very  high.  You  know,  the 
cancer  rates  among  Native  American  communities  with  uranium  minings  are 
17  times  higher  than  the  general  population,  and  we  could  toss  these 
numbers  out  there,  you  know,  again  and  again  and  again,  but  they're  all 
published  in  the  context  that  this  particular  extraction  of  natural 
resources  is  something  that  we  should  not  be  doing. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Let  me  ask  Doe  Shirley,  President  of  the  Dine  Nation,  if 
there  has  been  compensation  for  the  high  levels  of  sickness,  and  what 
companies  specifically  are  involved? 

DOE  SHIRLEY:  I didn't  catch  the  last  part  of  it. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  And  what  companies  are  specifically  involved?  First  has 
there  been  compensation? 

DOE  SHIRLEY:  The  only  compensation  that  know  about  is  coming  from  the 
U.S.  government.  Of  course,  like  I said,  I have  been  here  a couple  of 
years,  and  I'm  still  being  enlightened  as  to  what  is  out  there.  But  as 
to  any  particular  issue  that  faces  the  Navajo  Nation,  in  this  case,  the 
only  compensation  that  I know  that  it  comes  down  to  some  of  the  people 
who  were  exposed  to  uranium  is  from  the  U.S.  government.  And  that  is 
very  inadequate  and,  of  course,  right  now,  working  with  organizations 
like  Dine  Care,  and  some  of  the  other  ones,  you  know,  were  trying  to  up 
the  amount  of  monies  that  are  given  as  compensation  to  some  of  the 
families.  You  had  to  go  through  a very  rigorous  process  to  even  get  a 
compensation.  Even  there,  we're  trying  to  lighten  up  on  the  legislation, 
recommending  some  changes,  you  know,  to  the  laws  that  actually  is  used 
to  give  compensation  to  some  of  the  people  affected  by  uranium  -- 
exposure  to  uranium.  I don't,  like  I said,  believe  that  it  is  adequate. 
It's  too  slow.  And  we  need  to  change  the  law  to  make  it  a little  bit 
easier. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  How  does  this  --  let  me  put  this  question  to  Earl  Tully. 

How  does  this  issue  of  uranium  mining  and  the  ban  fit  into  the  politics 
of  overall,  well,  energy  politics  in  the  Navajo  Nation? 


EARL  TULLY:  I think  one  of  the  major  problems  in  this  --  if  I could,  I'd 


like  to  go  back  and  answer  a question  previously  asked.  As  far  as  the 
RECA  is  concerned,  you  know,  before  the  amendment  was  made,  $100,000  was 
considered  the  adequate,  I guess,  compensation  for  a particular  person 
who  had  filed.  And  $100,000,  you  take  the  average  cost  of  30%  for  a 
lawyer.  So  the  family  would  only  get  $70,000.  And  when  you  spread  that 
around  it's  not  going  to  go  too  far.  And  I think  one  of  the  areas  of 
RECA  is  to  boost  that  up  to  $150,000.  So  I guess  one  of  the  main  things 
that  I would  like  to  say  is  that  uranium,  as  a natural  raw  material 
being  extracted  from  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  soon  to  follow 
thereafter  are  going  to  be  more  extractions  in  regards  to  the  Bush 
policy  and  the  energy  policy  that  is  being  currently  introduced  on  the 
Hill.  You  know,  our  brothers  and  sisters  up  into  the  Arctic  where 
they're  harvesting  and  they're  able  to  gather  herbs  and  wildlife  for 
their  particular  existence  is  going  to  be  impacted  by  the  drilling  of 
gas  and  then  the  exploration  wells  as  well.  But  I would  imagine  that, 
you  know,  soon  to  follow  is  is  that  the  Indian  Nations  again  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  give  - you  know,  just  as  they  did  in  World  War  II,  to 
make  a sacrifice  for  this  country  again.  The  sacrifice  at  that  time  was 
they  beckoned  the  Navajo  Nation  and  other  Indian  communities  to  be 
co-talkers  during  the  World  War  II,  and  I think  at  this  time  what's 
going  to  happen  is  that  they're  going  to  ask  us  of  our  resources  again. 
So,  I would  assume  that  the  continuing  quest  of  energy  companies  to  come 
on  to  Navajo,  either  it  be  with  more  exploratory  mines,  as  President 
Shirley  had  indicated,  that  this  is  not  a dead  issue.  H.R.I.  is  still 
going  full  force,  advocating  on  those  that  are  [unintelligible]  holders. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  H.R.I.  being  Hydro  Resources  Inc.? 

EARL  TULLY:  Yes.  And  then  also  again,  there  is  the  idea  of  Desert  Rock, 
of,  you  know,  bringing  a power  plant  onto  the  Nation  again.  Now,  our 
particular  community,  you  know,  there's  a vast  number  of  our  people  that 
do  not  have  adequate  water,  fresh  water  supply.  They  have  to  bring  their 
containers  in  55  gallon  drums.  This  is  the  year  2005,  and  we  are  still 
hauling  water.  We  still  use  outhouses.  And  the  mentality  of  companies 
coming  out  here,  it's  basically  not  in  my  backyard,  but  in  your 
backyard,  that  is  perfectly  fine.  So,  I would  assume  that  the  push  for 
natural  resources  and  also  power  plant  developments,  that's  going  to  be 
their  carrot  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  so  that  we  could  be  gainfully 
employed  here  on  the  Nation. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Doe  Shirley,  what  is  being  done  about  energy  companies' 
attempt  to  extract  oil,  whether  it's  coal,  or  other  companies? 

DOE  SHIRLEY:  In  the  case  of  the  uranium,  we  don't  want  any  more 
companies  coming  in,  so  that's  where  this  ban  has  been  put  on  the  books, 
and  we're  going  to  stand  our  grounds,  as  a sovereign  nation  to  try  to 
preserve  our  ability  to  not  let  it  happen.  But  as  far  as  coal  and 
natural  gas,  we're  continuing  to  mine  those,  albeit,  you  know,  there  are 
some  things  that  are  not  good  about  it,  but  at  least,  you  know,  there  we 
are  still  having  to  deal  with  some  of  these  energy  companies,  you  know, 
the  coal  companies,  to  continue  to  mine  our  coal,  to  --  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  have  jobs  and  revenues.  But  we  are  wanting  to  have  them  go 
into  this  clean  coal  technology  to  where,  you  know,  when  they  do  mine 
the  coal,  you  know,  it  is  --  they  don't  pollute  the  air.  To  the  best  of 
our  abilities,  we're  trying  to  stand  our  grounds  on  that,  you  know,  with 
some  of  these  coal  companies. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Earl  Tully,  we  just  have  15  seconds.  Last  comment. 

EARL  TULLY:  Okay.  One  of  the  things  here  is  is  that  I think  in  many 
cases  race  is  not  the  issue,  but  income.  It  is  --  you  know,  again  I will 
go  back  to  the  average  E.P.A.  penalties  and  clean-up  by  race  is  very, 
very  different.  The  people  of  colors  are  highly  impacted  in  a sense  that 
they  do  not  receive  adequate  just  compensation  as  in  white  communities. 


AMY  GOODMAN:  Five  seconds. 


EARL  TULLY:  One  of  the  things  that  I'd  like  to  say  is  the  empire  of 
Dapan  was  amply  compensated,  and  the  Navajo  Nation  is  still  waiting  for 
compensation . 

AMY  GOODMAN:  On  that  note,  Earl  Tully,  Vice  President  of  Dine  Care  and 
Doe  Shirley,  President  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  I want  to  thank  you  very 
much  both  for  joining  us. 

To  purchase  an  audio  or  video  copy  of  this  entire  program, 
call  1 (800)  881-2359. 


To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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U.S.,  tribal  leaders  to  attend  memorial 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
May  31,  2005 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.,  and  Council 
Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  are  among  the  host  of  dignitaries  expected  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Bosque  Redondo  Memorial. 

New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson,  Mescalero  Apache  President  Mark  Chino 
and  U.S.  Sens.  Pete  Domenici  and  Deff  Bingaman  will  be  on  hand  for  the 
long-awaited  opening  set  for  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  4. 

Bosque  Redondo  Memorial  commemorates  the  Navajo  Long  Walk  and 
incarceration  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  people  at  Bosque  Redondo  in  the 
1860s. 

Domenici  and  Bingaman  both  played  an  important  role  in  obtaining  federal 
funding  for  construction  of  the  monument. 

Richardson  will  speak  following  welcoming  remarks  by  Scott  Smith,  site 
manager,  and  will  be  introduced  by  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
Secretary  Stuart  A.  Ashman. 

"It  didn't  get  the  attention  it  deserved  when  it  happened,  nor  has  its 
significance  been  much  noted  since  outside  of  the  Southwest,"  said  Dose 
Cisneros,  State  Monuments  director. 

"Now  we  have  a memorial  that  is  a fitting  tribute  to  the  enduring 
suffering  of  the  Navajo  from  1863  to  1868,  and  to  the  Mescalero  Apache, 
who  shared  their  plight." 

"Hundreds  of  the  Navajo  people  died  when  they  were  rounded  up  by  the  U.S. 
Army  and  forced  to  march  from  their  Four  Corners  homeland,  across  most  of 
New  Mexico,  to  Fort  Sumner,"  Cisneros  said. 

The  6,345  foot  memorial,  designed  by  Navajo  architect  David  N.  Sloan  of 
Albuquerque,  was  conceived  in  1967  by  planners  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Treaty  of  Dune  1,  1868,  that  freed  the  Navajo  and  established  the 
Navajo  Nation  of  today. 

The  Village  of  Fort  Sumner  purchased  a section  of  the  Bosque  Redondo 
Indian  Reservation  and  deeded  it  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  In  1969,  the 
site  was  proclaimed  a New  Mexico  State  Monument,  and  in  1970,  a modest 
visitor  center  was  constructed  to  relate  the  events  of  the  Long  Walk 
period . 

The  actual  memorial  languished  until  state  House  and  Senate  Memorials  in 
1992  and  1993  respectively  spurred  the  effort  along.  The  Senate  Memorial 
initiated  by  Sen.  Dohn  Pinto  and  Rep.  Watchman,  both  Navajos,  called  for  a 
site  at  Fort  Sumner  to  "commemorate  the  Long  Walk  that  the  Navajo  people 


took  back  to  their  homeland  and  to  commemorate  the  healing  that  has  taken 
place  since  that  event."  Along  with  the  federal  and  state  government , the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  and  the  townspeople  of  Fort 
Sumner  were  important  contributors  to  its  development. 

The  grand  opening  ceremony  begins  at  11  a.m.,  followed  by  a reception 
and  barbecue  lunch  at  1 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Pueblo  leader  is  honored  for  work 
Museum  confers  'Spirit  of  Heard' 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  30,  2005 

It  is  fitting  that  Herman  Agoyo  comes  from  New  Mexico's  San  luan  Pueblo, 
which  in  the  Tewa  language  is  called  Ohkay  Owingeh,  or  the  "place  of 
strong  people. " 

In  his  70  years,  Agoyo  has  been  a star  athlete,  fought  to  go  to  college 
rather  than  vocational  school  and  been  a spiritual  leader  who  brought  his 
pueblo  toward  self-determination. 

He  was  recently  chosen  by  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix  to  be  the  second 
recipient  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Heard  Award.  The  award  will  be  presented  in 
November,  advertisement 

Agoyo  also  spearheaded  placement  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  a statue 
commemorating  Pope',  who  led  the  "First  American  Revolution,"  when  the 
Pueblo  Indians  pushed  the  Spanish  out  of  New  Mexico  in  1680. 

"One  of  the  main  factors  in  his  selection,  is  that  he  lives  his 
traditions,"  said  Wayne  Mitchell,  of  Phoenix,  who  is  Mandan  and  Lakota  and 
serves  on  the  Heard's  Board  of  Trustees  and  as  chairman  of  the  Native 
American  Advisory  Committee. 

"It's  easy  to  talk  about  traditions  but  harder  to  live  them,"  Mitchell 
said.  "Herman  is  a lead  singer,  a dancer,  a storyteller,  an  individual  who 
passes  on  the  traditions." 

The  first  recipient  of  the  award  was  Danny  Lopez,  a Tohono  O'odham  who 
worked  for  decades  to  preserve  his  tribe's  culture  and  language. 

Agoyo  was  nominated  by  George  Blue  Spruce  Hr.,  of  Surprise,  a member  of 
the  Heard  Board  of  Trustees  and  also  a San  Duan  Pueblo  Indian,  who  grew  up 
with  Agoyo. 

Blue  Spruce  said  Agoyo  worked  throughout  his  life  to  improve  the  plight 
of  his  tribe,  promoting  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency. 

"He  was  always  the  person  in  a leadership  role  for  all  the  pueblos  and 
became  nationally  known  for  his  involvement  dealing  with  Congress.  He  put 
San  Duan  Pueblo  on  the  map  and  was  recognized  internationally,"  Blue 
Spruce  said. 

Agoyo  was  born  Oct.  30,  1934,  in  Santa  Fe. 

He  remembers  the  freedom  of  growing  up  in  the  pueblo. 

"We  would  go  to  the  river,  go  swimming,  fishing,  horseback  riding," 

Agoyo  said. 

He  played  a game  with  a ball  made  of  deer  hide  and  sticks  of  black 
willow  bent  like  hockey  sticks  and  painted  in  the  colors  of  either  the 
Summer  People  or  Winter  People. 

"It  was  intended  to  bless  the  homes,  the  people,  the  fields,"  Agoyo  said. 
"The  object  was  to  break  the  ball  on  your  field,  so  it  would  bless  your 
family. " 

Agoyo  and  his  friends  would  catch  hummingbirds  and  sell  them  for  a 


nickel  apiece  to  elders  who  would  use  their  feathers  for  traditional 
ceremonies . 

He  attended  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  and  dreamed  of  being  a baseball 
player. 

"He  was  always  a fantastic  athlete/'  Blue  Spruce  said. 

And  he  continues  in  his  70s,  winning  medals  in  the  senior  Olympics,  and 
continuing  to  lead  traditional  dances. 

Agoyo  earned  an  athletic  scholarship  and  then  a bachelor's  degree  from 
Manhattan  College  in  1958,  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  two  years,  and 
earned  a master's  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  1969. 

He  served  on  the  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council,  the  All  Indian 
Pueblo  Council,  as  governor  of  the  San  Juan  Pueblo,  and  in  various  tribal, 
state  and  national  positions. 

He  helped  start  a Head  Start  program,  a crafts  cooperative,  and  the 
Indian  Cultural  Center  in  Albuquerque. 

"I  don't  like  to  downplay  any  tribal  leader  or  member  who  hasn't  had  a 
post-secondary  education,"  Blue  Spruce  said.  "But  because  Herman  had  a 
college  degree,  it  was  the  key  to  open  doors  and  assume  meaningful 
leadership  roles." 

Agoyo 's  latest  passion  has  been  the  placement  of  a statue  of  Pope'  in 
National  Statuary  Hall  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  attending  the  first  inauguration  of  President  Bush,  Agoyo  found 
that  New  Mexico  had  only  one  statue  in  the  hall,  while  all  other  states 
had  two. 

He  began  a fight  to  have  a statue  of  Pope',  carved  by  Demez  Pueblo 
artist  Clifford  Fragua,  installed  as  the  state's  second  contribution. 

"It  took  six  years  to  sell  the  idea,"  Agoyo  said.  "I  guess  it's  the 
inability  to  hear  the  word  'no.'  " 

Pope'  was  a member  of  the  San  Duan  Pueblo  and  led  a revolt  against  the 
Spanish  in  1680. 

The  Spanish  were  dominating  the  Pueblo,  using  forced  labor  and 
confiscation  of  crops.  They  also  suppressed  Pueblo  religious  practices, 
charging  Pope'  and  47  other  men  in  1675  with  sorcery.  Four  were  hanged  and 
Pope'  was  imprisoned  and  publicly  whipped. 

Supporters  say  the  revolt  saved  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Pueblos. 

Blue  Spruce  said  Agoyo  has  done  the  same. 

"He's  true  to  his  commitment,"  Blue  Spruce  said.  "He  lives  in  the  Pueblo. 
He  is  a role  model,  speaks  the  language,  participates  in  the  traditional 
ceremonies.  He  is  one  of  the  more  respected  Indians  to  come  out  of  the 
Pueblo. " 
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Arizona  State  Governor  Janet  Napolitano  presented  Speaker  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale)  with  a plaque  at  the 
historic  Council  Chamber  designating  the  building  as  a State  Treasure  on 
May  31,  2005. 

Governor  Napolitano  visited  the  Navajo  Nation  Memorial  Veterans  Park  and 
the  Council  Chamber  as  part  of  her  State  Treasures  2005  Tour  today.  The 
intent  of  the  tour  is  to  promote  tourism  in  the  state. 

The  Council  Chamber  was  also  designated  as  a National  Historic  Landmark 
by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  August 


18,  2004. 

Speaker  Morgan  recently  put  out  a call  for  Navajo  artisans  to  propose  a 
design  for  the  plaque  that  will  be  given  by  the  DOI  to  signify  the 
Chamber's  designation  as  a National  Historic  Landmark. 

An  honorarium  award  of  $1,000,  plus  $500  for  assignment  of  rights,  is 
being  offered  for  the  winning  entry.  The  winning  entry  will  be  built  into 
a bronze  plaque  that  will  grace  the  historic  building  for  generations  to 
come.  The  deadline  for  submission  has  been  extended  to  Dune  10,  2005. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  was  built  from  1934  to  1935  using  native 
Dakota  sandstone  and  timbers  from  the  Chuska  Mountains.  Craftsmen  employed 
by  the  Navajo  Civilian  Conservation  Corp  under  the  Public  Works  Act  of  the 
United  States  constructed  the  building. 

What  makes  the  building  unique  to  many  visitors  is  the  display  of  murals 
that  adorn  the  Council  walls.  Navajo  artisan  Gerald  Nailor,  Sr.,  designed 
and  painted  the  murals  on  the  walls  in  1942.  The  murals  depict  the 
continuous  history  of  the  Dine'  people  from  European  contact. 

Since  1935,  Council  delegates  from  all  Chapters  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
continue  to  assemble  in  the  Chamber  for  legislative  and  government 
functions . 

"Our  place  for  planning  and  conducting  our  work  as  a sovereign 
government  can  be  compared  to  other  historic  landmarks,  such  as  the  White 
House.  It  is  significant  that  our  history  is  now  being  recognized  at  the 
state  and  national  level,"  Speaker  Morgan  said.  "On  behalf  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council,  I offer  our  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  Governor 
Napolitano  for  bringing  attention  to  our  historic  building  and  helping  to 
promote  tourism  on  Navajoland." 

For  more  information  on  the  request  for  designs,  please  contact  Leonard 
Gorman  at  (928)  871-7160. 

COUNCIL  CHAMBER  RECEIVES  SECOND  DESIGNATION 
Governor  Napolitano  commemorates  historic  building 
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Rekindling  Hopi  arts 

Program  helps  students  learn  about  tribe's  culture 
Sara  Kincaid 
Arizona  Daily  Sun 
May  23,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF  - From  the  earth  an  oven  is  built,  layer  by  layer.  Traditional 
breadmaking  is  an  art  being  lost  as  fast  as  the  mud  eroding  from  the 
wood-fired  ovens  in  Hopi  land  each  passing  year. 

Students  from  Flagstaff  Arts  and  Leadership  Academy  spent  weekends  this 
school  year  repairing  bread  ovens  on  the  Hopi  Reservation,  learning 
about  food  traditions  and  taking  back  their  knowledge  to  share  with  the 
community. 

"Going  up  to  the  reservation  is  like  going  to  a foreign  land"  for  some 
students,  social  studies  teacher  Ben  Anderson  said. 

A new  bread  oven  was  built  this  month  near  the  entrance  of  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona. 

The  oven  will  be  used  for  special  events  at  the  museum,  including  public 
demonstrations  during  the  museum's  annual  Hopi  Marketplace,  Anderson  said. 

Flagstaff  Arts  and  Leadership  Academy  is  one  of  five  schools  in  Arizona 
selected  through  the  Arizona  Heritage  Project  to  study  a local  aspect  of 
history  and  culture.  The  school  chose  to  expand  on  its  Hopi  service 
learning  project.  Students  are  required  to  complete  30  hours  of 
community  service  each  year.  Principal  Kirk  Quitter  said. 

The  study  of  Hopi  culture  helps  Flagstaff  students  view  a part  of  the 
community  differently. 

"Their  culture  is  incredibly  vibrant  and  dynamic.  It  is  rooted  in 


tradition  and  changing  with  the  times/'  Anderson  said. 

It's  something  students  like  sophomore  Isabelle  Brosnahan  would  rather 
experience  than  read  in  a textbook. 

"I  think  I'm  a lot  more  aware  of  the  Hopi  culture  and  how  it's  becoming 
more  rare  and  how  important  it  is  to  save  it,"  Brosnahan  said. 

Brosnahan  was  part  of  the  first  group  to  build  the  base  of  the  oven,  and 
she  helped  remud  a piki  house,  which  is  used  to  bake  piki  bread. 

While  there,  her  group  experienced  a traditional  Hopi  meal. 

"Pikimaking  usually  is  a tradition  passed  down  generation  to  generation, 
an  ongoing  thing,  but  it's  becoming  a lost  art,"  Brosnahan  said.  "I  felt 
honored  to  make  it  because  a lot  of  Hopi  girls  aren't." 

She  had  traveled  through  the  reservation  before  but  had  never  spent  time 
there,  like  she  did  with  this  project. 

Already  this  year,  the  school  has  sent  groups  of  10  to  12  students  to 
visit  the  Hopi.  In  all,  about  45  students  from  Flagstaff  Arts  and 
Leadership  Academy  have  participated,  Anderson  said. 

The  experience  gave  freshman  Mariah  Alexander  more  respect  for  Hopi 
culture  "and  how  hard  it  is  to  go  for  tradition." 

Some  people  buy  their  bread  instead  of  make  it,  she  said,  and  this  gives 
her  greater  respect  for  people  who  choose  to  make  it  the  traditional  way. 

Alexander  was  involved  with  the  second  group  to  visit  the  Hopi 
Reservation  and  work  on  the  oven. 

The  project  is  being  completed  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  It  is  being  documented  and  archived  at  the  library  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  bread  oven  project  is  grant-funded  through  the  Arizona  Heritage 
Project.  Salt  River  Project,  Wells  Fargo  and  /The  Arizona  Republic/  are 
major  grant  sponsors. 

The  school  is  continuing  with  the  heritage  project  next  year. 
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Honoring  the  man  who  led  America's  first  revolution 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

May  30,  2005 
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In  the  year  1680  the  immigrant  Pilgrims  and  other  settlers  (called 
invaders  by  the  indigenous  people)  were  getting  a toehold  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  this  continent. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  already  had  a head  start.  The  Spaniards  had 
been  roaming  and  exploring  South,  Central  and  Southwest  America  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  They  had  already  constructed  one  of  the  oldest 
permanent  settlements  (white  settlements)  in  America  at  St.  Augustine  in 
what  is  now  Florida. 

The  Pilgrims  had  come  to  this  continent  seeking  freedom  of  religion,  but 
they  wanted  their  brand  of  religious  freedom  only  and  would  set  about 
denying  the  same  freedom  of  religion  to  the  indigenous  people. 

In  the  Southwest,  the  Spaniards  had  set  about  bringing  Catholicism  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians  with  force.  The  Indians  either  joined  the  faith  or  were 
punished,  oftentimes  by  death. 

A holy  man  of  the  Ohkay  Owingeh  (San  Duan  Pueblo)  watched  in  silence  as 
the  atrocities  against  his  people  mounted  with  each  passing  year.  Finally, 
this  farmer  and  warrior  had  enough.  His  name  was  Po  Pay,  which  translates 
to  mean  "Ripe  Pumpkin"  in  the  Tewa  language. 

According  to  accounts  by  the  people  of  the  Pueblo,  Po  Pay  and  46  holy 


men  were  arrested  by  the  Spaniards  and  beaten  for  practicing  what  they 
labeled  as  "sorcery."  According  to  the  San  Duan  historian  Alfonso  Ortiz, 
now  deceased,  the  men  were  whipped  and  three  were  hanged.  This  happened  in 
1675.  After  they  were  released  it  is  said  that  Po  Pay  developed  a deep 
hatred  for  the  Spaniards. 

Ortiz  wrote,  "On  the  one  hand  the  Spanish  friars  preached  to  the  Pueblos 
about  equality,  brotherhood  and  Christian  love,  while  on  the  other  Spanish 
soldiers  brutally  attempted  to  stamp  out  the  Pueblo  religious  practices." 

Ortiz  was  actually  an  anthropologist  and  a longtime  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  only  one  of  a few  Indian  anthropologists  in  America.  One  evening  in 
San  Francisco  Ortiz  told  me  about  Po  Pay  and  how  he  tied  knots  in  a rope 
that  was  sent  secretly,  by  runners,  to  the  war  chiefs  of  all  the  Pueblos. 
They  were  told  to  untie  a knot  every  day  and  when  the  last  knot  was  untied 
they  were  to  attack,  simultaneously,  the  Spanish  soldiers,  settlers  and 
priests.  The  year  was  1680  and  it  was  the  first  revolution  against  the 
invaders  by  an  indigenous  population. 

Cliff  Fraqua,  a member  of  the  Demez  Pueblo,  was  commissioned  to  carve  a 
statue  of  Po  Pay.  At  the  unveiling  ceremony  held  at  the  San  Duan  Pueblo 
plaza  on  May  21,  2005,  Fraqua  spoke  of  the  challenge  he  faced.  About  1,000 
people  were  in  the  audience  on  that  scalding,  hot  day.  He  said  that  it 
took  him  nearly  one  year  to  start  the  actual  work  on  the  statue.  The 
seven-ton  block  of  Tennessee  marble  sat  in  his  cornfield  while  he  watched 
it  thought  about  it  and  listened  to  it. 

He  said  that  one  day  he  started  to  draw  on  the  stone  and  then  everything 
fell  into  place  for  him.  The  figure  of  Po  Pay  emerged  from  the  rock  where 
it  had  been  held  captive  for  centuries.  The  finished  statue  will  be  moved 
to  Washington,  DC  where  it  will  go  into  the  National  Hall  of  Statuary,  the 
first  statue  of  an  American  Indian  to  hold  such  a place  of  distinction. 

Po  Pay  was  reviled  by  descendants  of  the  Spanish  settlers  as  a shaman 
and  murderer,  but  he  was  revered  by  the  People  of  the  19  Pueblos  as  a hero 
His  leadership  in  the  revolution  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  New  Mexico. 

The  revolt  took  the  lives  of  21  priests  and  400  settlers  and  soldiers. 

When  the  Spaniards  returned  12  years  later,  they  had  learned  their  lesson 
and  their  brutality  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  diminished  considerably.  Many 
Pueblo  Indians  believe  that  it  was  the  revolt  led  by  Po  Pay  that  saved 
their  world. 

Governor  Doe  Garcia  of  San  Duan  Pueblo  was  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  at 
the  unveiling.  He  said  that  one  day  his  daughter  listened  to  a teacher 
talk  about  Santa  Fe  as  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New  Mexico.  His 
daughter  boldly  corrected  the  teacher  by  telling  her  that  she  was  wrong. 
She  said  that  Ohkay  Owingeh  (San  Duan  Pueblo)  was  much  older  than  Santa  Fe 
The  teacher  thought  for  a minute  and  said,  "You  know,  you  are  right.  Thank 
you  for  the  history  lesson." 

Many  people  of  the  19  Pueblos  and  Indians  across  America  were  not  taught 
about  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680  in  their  classrooms.  Many  had  to  do  the 
research  themselves  in  order  to  find  out  about  this  remarkable  man  and  his 
efforts  to  save  the  religion  and  the  culture  of  his  people. 

The  sculptor  Fraqua  learned  his  craft  at  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe.  Many  great  Indian  artists  and  artisans  have  passed 
through  the  halls  of  IAIA  including  such  noted  artists  as  Fritz  Scholder. 
The  contributions  they  have  made  to  Indian  art  more  than  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  Institute. 

The  statue  of  Po  Pay  is  beautifully  crafted  and  I still  find  it  amazing 
that  it  will  be  the  first  statue  of  and  by  an  American  Indian  in  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  in  Washington,  DC.  Oftentimes  the  First  Americans 
are  also  the  last. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota 
Times,  Indian  Country  Today  and  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Pueblo  Dournals. 

He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net) 
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Modern  Day  Medicine  Man,  new  series:  Living  Environments 
PART  FOUR:  CHANGING  THE  SOUL 
NORMAN  OK 

Randy  Veitenheimer 
May  30,  2005 

How  you  relate  to  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  all  that  exists-this  is 
the  home  of  soul's  existence.  It  is  not  a place  in  the  physical  sense;  the 
physical  is  insufficient  to  hold  the  soul's  presence  in  the  Universe.  The 
soul's  presence  can  only  take  place  in  an  unlimited  existence  at  the 
center  of  the  Universe.  Be  the  living  center  of  the  Universe,  yourself. 
This  is  the  heart  from  which  springs  our  family  and  culture  and  nation. 

You  were  born  with  a purpose  on  Mother  Earth.  To  be  yourself.  Your  soul  is 
a gift  of  the  Creator.  It  is  a gift  not  just  to  you,  but  also  for  you  to 
share  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  of  it.  The  Love  of  God  exists  as  you 
The  loving  appreciation  of  all  that  exists,  this  is  the  work  of  the  Great 
Sprit.  If  it  exists  it  is  our  relative.  We  see  it  everywhere  or  not  at  all 
I can  only  know  this  as  I know  myself.  How  do  you  see  life?  Do  you  imagine 
that  anger  and  bitterness  are  capable  of  producing  a proper  home  for  the 
spirit?  Or,  a proper  home  for  the  gift  of  life  you  have  been  given? 

Most  of  the  people  that  I meet  know  when  they  have  hurt  themselves.  Some 
of  the  People  that  I have  met  may  not  know  when  they  hurt  others.  Very  few 
recognize  and  choose  to  not  be  a source  of  pain  or  despair,  for  themselves 
others,  or  Mother  Earth. 

There  is  a basic  division  of  consciousness  and  existence  in  all  of  the 
People,  including  you.  That  difference  is  those  who  are  capable  of  hurting 
themselves  and  others  (the  Black  Road)  and  those  who  refrain  from  hurting 
themselves  and  others  (the  Red  Road).  THE  QUESTION  IS:  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  DONE 
WITH  THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE?  Which  road  do  you  travel?  Which  way  do  you  live 
your  life?  We  have  only  to  look  at  ourselves  to  know  the  answer.  The  first 
takes  much  of  our  spirit,  and  sees  only  darkness.  The  second  gives  much 
more  to  our  spirit,  and  wisdom  comes  from  our  seeing.  The  dividing  line  is 
courage.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  walk  the  Earth  in  power. 

What  do  you  love?  What  do  you  not  love?  Which  one  do  you  experience  most 
in  your  life,  the  life  that  love  brings,  or?  Take  a look  at  what  surrounds 
you,  love,  or  ? Easy  questions,  simple  answers.  What  you  like  or  love  and 
what  you  do  not,  should  not  separate  you  from  yourself.  All  that  exists  is 
for  you.  The  appreciation  and  joy  of  life  and  living  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  growth  of  the  soul  we  experience  as  life. 

How  are  we  to  look  at  our  soul?  Our  ancestors  and  culture  give  one  to 
all  of  us.  We  seek  a vision.  We  travel  the  Moonlit  Path  to  the  center  of 
the  Universe,  us.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a unifying  focus  in  our  lives. 
The  effect  is  to  give  us  power  in  life.  One  we  share  with  our  family,  our 
tribe,  and  all  the  people.  In  this  way  we  find  meaning  in  our  lives  and 
give  meaning  to  the  world 

In  the  same  way  we  pray  for  ourselves,  we  pray  for  our  leaders,  who  are 
the  center  of  our  tribes  and  nations.  We  pray  for  them  to  receive  a vision 
to  know  that  which  gives  life,  power  and  growth  to  each  other,  our  tribes, 
and  nations. 

You  are  here  to  walk  upon  the  Earth.  Walk  in  a sacred  manner.  Do  not 
fear  life.  At  one  time  in  our  history,  we  all  walked  together  and  there 
were  no  other  ways  of  living,  other  than  in  abundance  and  joy.  Life 
changed  for  us  all  when  we  walked  in  the  way  of  small  herds  and  were  moved 
to  small  places.  Now  we  find  ourselves  without  the  companionship  of  our 
relatives  and  elders.  The  next  path  is  one  of  despair  where  we  avoid  the 
presence  of  spirit  in  ourselves.  I have  seen  this,  many  are  taking  this 
road.  Where  is  our  strength?  Dust  as  strength  was  given  in  the  past,  it  is 
there  for  us  now  and  in  the  future. 

Where  is  our  future?  Will  we  be  able  to  walk  together  in  a sacred  way? 


The  answer  is  inside  you. 

If  you  have  questions  for  Randy,  please  send  them  to: 

Randy,  c/o  Native  Times,  P.0.  Box  692050,  Tulsa,  Ok  74169. 
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Native  American  Nuuchahnulth  language  gets  first  dictionary 
by  Ian  Herbert 
May  26,  2005 

The  language  known  to  the  dwindling  band  of  Native  Americans  who  speak  it 
as  'Nuuchahnulth'  (pronounced  Noo-cha-noolth)  is  like  few  others  in  its 
spectacular  range  of  dialects  and  its  capacity  to  convey  complex  ideas 
through  simple  words. 

'Nuuchahnulth'  itself  means  'along  the  mountains',  a reference  to  the 
inaccessible  Vancouver  Island  mountain  range  on  Canada's  Western  coast 
where  it  is  spoken. 

The  language  has  been  in  steady  decline  ever  since  English  speakers 
colonised  North  Western  America  in  the  19th  Century,  reducing  those  able 
to  speak  it  from  3500  in  1881  to  around  300  today  - and  most  of  them  aged 
over  60. 

Salvation  may  now  have  arrived,  however,  with  the  first  dictionary  of 
the  language  to  be  created  in  its  5000-year  existence,  which  has  been 
completed  by  a Canadian-born  linguist  based  at  Newcastle  University. 

The  537-page  book  is  being  despatched  to  Vancouver  Island  to  support  the 
efforts  of  elders  to  revive  Nuuchahnulth  among  younger  members  of  the 
community's  10,000  population,  who  have  drifted  into  the  predominant  use 
of  English. 

Vital  to  the  preservation  of  Nuuchahnulth  (which  is  better  known  as 
'Nootka')  has  been  the  work  of  the  anthropologist  and  linguist  Edward 
Sapir  who  from  1910  to  1924  travelled  through  North  America  researching 
native  languages. 

He  chronicled  Nuuchahnulth  at  a time  when  it  was  spoken  by  young  and  old 
alike  but  after  his  death,  in  1939,  his  work  was  waylaid.  It  reappeared 
only  in  the  1970s,  since  when  it  has  remained  in  the  archives  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

It  has  proved  as  vital  to  Newcastle's  Dr  John  Stonham,  whose  team  of 
researchers  used  a computer  programme  to  analyse  Sapir 's  extraordinarily 
detailed  notes,  creating  a database  of  approximately  150,000  words  of  the 
language . 

Dr  Stonham  has  been  working  at  Nuuchahnulth  for  20  years.  Learning  the 
language  - which  has  three  basic  vowels,  40  consonants  and  a very  complex 
sound  structure  when  spoken  - will  not  be  easy  for  the  young  Vancouver 
Islanders . 

Nuuchahnulth  encompasses  around  15  languages,  each  with  distinct 
variations  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and  pronunciation,  which  are 
acknowledged  in  the  dictionary.  Some  differ  to  the  same  extent  as  Geordie 
and  Cockney,  though  one  of  the  southerly  forms  is  entirely 
incomprehensible  to  the  others. 

The  language  is  even  more  complex  in  its  oral,  story-telling  forms. 
Speakers  are  known  to  employ  a set  of  hisses  or  extra  consonants  depending 
on  whether  they  are  talking  to  or  about  children,  fat  or  short  people, 
lame  people,  hunchbacked  men  or  anyone  who  has  an  eye  defect. 

The  dictionary  provides  hope  to  those  who  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  death  of  many  of  the  world's  minority  languages. 

Scientists  warn  that  up  to  95per  cent  of  the  world's  6000  languages  are 
heading  for  extinction,  causing  irreparable  damage  to  human  civilisation. 


because  of  encroachment  on  the  territories  of  indigenous  peoples,  mass 
migration  and  the  desire  to  learn  the  dominant  languages  of  the  world, 
notably  English. 

Of  the  176  living  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  North  America,  52 
have  become  extinct  since  AD1600.  Approximately  30  of  the  235  languages 
spoken  by  the  Aboriginal  Australians  have  disappeared  altogether. 

The  dictionary  provides  a fascinating  insight  into  the  essential 
vocabulary  needs  of  those  making  a life  on  a remote  coastline.  Entries 
include  the  words  for  'mosquitos',  'high  rubber  boots'  and  'to  be  secluded 
in  the  house  observing  taboos,  so  as  not  to  spoil  a hunter's  luck.'  (The 
communities'  superstitions  are  reflected  in  a tradition  of  wearing  head- 
dresses and  masks  to  represent  supernatural  wolves  and  serpents.) 

Despite  the  islanders'  evolution  from  communal  houses  to  more  modern, 
prefabricated  homes  built  with  the  timber  on  which  their  small  economy  is 
largely  based,  communities  remain  tight-knit. 

There  is  a "very  strong  desire  by  many  of  the  younger  people  to  speak 
their  native  tongue,"  said  Dr  Stonham. 

He  believes  the  dictionary,  part  of  a project  funded  by  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  can  preserve  both  the  language  and  culture  of 
the  island's  societies. 

"Language  is  intricately  bound  up  with  tradition,"  he  said. 

"Noam  Chomsky  said  you  can  learn  about  all  languages  by  studying  just 
one.  This  work  will  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of  the  structure 
of  English  and  many  of  the  world's  languages,  not  just  those  of  the  Native 
Americans . " 

Nicholas  Ostler,  president  of  the  Foundation  for  Endangered  Languages, 
which  is  based  in  Britain  but  has  international  members,  said:  "A 
dictionary  often  provides  the  greatest  single  step  in  the  progress  of  a 
language  to  fully  literate  status,  a status  that  has  been  achieved  by  only 
a third  of  the  world's  languages  to  date." 

Almost  extinct: 

- Speakers  of  Mati  Ke  - an  Aboriginal  language,  have  decreased  from  1000 
to  a handful.  One  claims  his  sister  speaks  it  too,  but  not  to  him,  since 
tribal  taboos  forbid  them  to  communicate  after  puberty. 

- The  Native  American  tongue  of  Yuchi  - an  isolated  language  that  bears 
no  relation  to  any  other  living  tongue  - is  spoken  by  a handful  of 
elders,  usually  while  eating 

- The  Leco  - language  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  spoken  by  about  20  people 

- The  Cambap  - language  of  Cameroon  in  Central  Africa  is  used  by  just  30 
native  speakers. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  Zealand  Herald. 
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As  tribal  speakers  dwindle,  a rush  to  teach  their  words 
Native  American  languages  at  risk 
By  Tom  Nugent,  Globe  Correspondent 
May  31,  2005 

MT.  PLEASANT,  Mich.  - After  10  years  of  teaching  Ojibwe  101  to  students 
at  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribal  College,  language  instructor  George  Roy  says 
he's  more  determined  than  ever  to  prevent  the  language  of  his  Native 
American  ancestors  from  vanishing  into  history. 

"The  first  thing  I tell  my  students  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  is 
that  we're  fighting  a battle  to  hold  onto  our  own  cultural  identity,"  said 
the  58-year-old  Roy,  a member  of  Michigan's  Ottawa  tribe.  "Language  is  the 


glue  that  holds  our  culture  together.  . . . The  stakes  are  very  high,  and 
I think  most  of  us  who  teach  Native  American  languages  and  culture  in  the 
Great  Lakes  realize  that  we're  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to  preserve  our 
own  heritage." 

Roy,  who  often  introduces  himself  to  new  students  as  both  George  Roy  and 
Signaak  --  his  tribal  family  name,  pronounced  "SIG-ah-Nawk, " which  means 
blackbird  --  is  among  Native  American  speakers  and  cultural  researchers 
across  the  Midwest  battling  to  save  dozens  of  increasingly  threatened 
Indian  languages  from  extinction. 

Most  of  the  approximately  40  Native  American  languages  and  dialects 
still  being  used  on  reservations  and  in  Native  American  families  in  the 
Midwest  are  expected  to  vanish  within  the  next  few  decades,  say  linguists, 
as  their  last  remaining  tribal  speakers  die. 

"Unfortunately,  I think  it's  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  native 
Midwestern  languages  such  as  Ojibwe  and  Potawatomi  to  survive  beyond  the 
next  20  or  30  years,"  said  Anthony  Aristar,  a Wayne  State  University 
linguistics  researcher  who  directs  a $2  million  archival  project  aimed  in 
part  at  preserving  dying  Indian  languages  in  a large  database. 

The  growing  threat  to  Indian  languages  of  the  Midwest  is  part  of  a 
worldwide  phenomenon.  Linguists  say  that,  on  average,  a language  becomes 
extinct  every  two  weeks.  Many  language  specialists  blame  English  language 
television  programming  and  the  prevalence  of  English  language  software  for 
the  decline. 

In  an  effort  to  rescue  some  threatened  languages,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  earlier  this  month 
announced  a $4.4  million  program  of  grants  and  fellowships  designed  to 
preserve  both  written  and  spoken  elements  of  more  than  70  threatened 
languages,  including  more  than  a dozen  Native  American  languages,  before 
they  become  extinct.  The  project,  called  Documenting  Endangered  Languages, 
awarded  13  fellowships  and  26  institutional  grants  for  projects  ranging 
from  digitizing  Cherokee  writings  in  North  Carolina  to  documenting  the  Kaw 
language  in  Oklahoma. 

"These  languages  are  the  DNA  of  our  human  culture,  and  if  we  lose  them, 
we  will  be  losing  a unique  and  irreplaceable  part  of  our  experience,"  said 
Bruce  Cole,  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  "The 
scholars  tell  us  there  are  almost  7,000  languages  in  the  world,  and  that 
half  of  them  will  probably  be  lost  in  the  next  century." 

Cole  said  that  about  400  of  the  world's  languages  now  have  fewer  than 
100  fluent  speakers  each,  and  that  74  of  them  are  Native  American 
languages  in  the  United  States. 

"I'm  not  happy  about  this,  because  when  we  lose  a language,  we  also  lose 
a culture,"  said  Aristar.  "But  the  research  shows  that  there  probably 
won't  be  any  Native  American  languages  left  around  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 
middle  of  this  century.  There  are  now  only  10  or  12  fluent  speakers  of 
Potawatomi  left  in  the  entire  Midwest,  for  example,  and  most  are  elderly. 
When  they  die  in  a few  years,  they'll  probably  take  the  language  with  them 
Losing  a language  like  Potawatomi  is  a major  setback  for  all  of  us  because 
in  most  cases,  you  also  lose  the  poetry  and  the  songs  and  the  entire  oral 
tradition . " 

Many  Midwestern  Native  American  languages  are  disappearing,  said  Aristar 
because  Native  American  parents  often  insist  that  their  children  "learn 
the  language  of  the  mainstream  culture,  so  they  can  [find]  good  jobs  and 
gain  economic  power." 

Although  the  40  Midwestern  languages  are  threatened,  according  to 
Aristar,  the  outlook  is  brighter  for  some  Indian  languages  in  the  American 
West,  where,  he  said,  "some  tribes  were  not  as  injured  and  fragmented  as 
those  around  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  19th  century." 

He  noted  that  these  larger  communities,  such  as  the  Navajo  in  the 
Southwest,  operate  their  own  large  colleges  and  radio  stations  where  the 
native  language  is  routinely  spoken. 

Roland  Marmon,  a member  of  the  North  Dakota  Turtle  Mountain  Ojibwa  Tribe 
who  teaches  the  Ojibwe  language  and  culture  to  about  30  students  each 
semester  at  White  Earth  Tribal  and  Community  College  in  Mahnomen,  Minn., 
said  that  non-Native  Americans  often  take  his  course. 

"I'd  say  that  about  40  percent  of  my  students  are  whites  in  the  local 


community/'  he  said,  "and  the  payoff  for  them  is  that  they  learn  a great 
deal  about  the  world  they  grew  up  in  and  continue  to  live  in." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Tiller's  Guide  contains  wealth  of  tribal  data 
Harlan  McKosato 
Special  to  NMBW 
May  27,  2005 

A new  edition  of  a coveted  source  of  information  about  American  Indian 
tribes  is  being  released  this  month. 

Imagine  a 900-page  book  filled  with  information  about  every  single  tribe 
in  the  "lower  48"  and  Alaska. 

What  if  it  had  sections  on  culture  and  history,  government,  insurance, 
communications,  agriculture,  real  estate  (including  community  property  on 
and  off  the  reservation) , number  of  tribal  members,  total  labor  force, 
economic  indicators,  community  facilities,  and  a Web  site  and  telephone 
number  for  every  single  tribe,  listed  by  state? 

What  if  it  this  book  contained  data  about  the  total  acreage  of  the 
reservation  (including  percentages  for  Indian  and  non-Indian  lands  within 
the  boundaries)  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  tribe  (including  an 
individual  map  for  each  tribe  within  their  respective  state)  and  the 
tribes'  mailing  and  e-mail  addresses? 

Well,  there  is  such  a book. 

It's  called  "Tiller's  Guide  to  Indian  Country  2005:  Economic  Profiles  of 
American  Indian  Reservations."  It's  been  nine  years  since  Veronica  Tiller, 
owner  of  Tiller  Research  Inc.,  in  Albuquerque,  published  the  first  edition. 

The  guide  has  been  a coveted  source  of  one-stop-shop  information  over 
the  years  for  those  needing  reliable  material  on  a specific  U.S.  tribe. 

"Since  January  of  2004,  we've  traveled  to  about  230  tribes  across  the 
United  States.  And  we  visited  many  others  during  compilation  of  the  first 
book.  And  the  better  cooperation  we  got  from  the  tribe,  the  better  their 
(individual)  tribal  profile,"  said  Tiller,  a member  of  the  Dicarilla 
Apache  Nation,  during  a recent  interview  at  her  offices  in  the  Academy 
Office  Park. 

She  is  the  managing  editor  of  the  project  and  oversees  the  18  people  who 
have  worked  on  the  project,  such  as  writers,  editors,  word  processors, 
administrators  and  graphic  designers.  Her  company  is  celebrating  its 
silver  anniversary  this  year. 

Per  capita  incomes  rise 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have 
both  inched  their  way  up  the  U.S.  economic  ladder. 

When  asked  what  she  found.  Tiller  responded,  "We've  noticed  per  capita 
income  went  up.  But  we've  also  added  a new  category,  if  the  tribe  is  a 
gaming  tribe,  about  what  the  gaming  funds  were  used  for  - infrastructure, 
education,  health,  housing,  community  development.  And  these  tribes  donate 
and  give  charity  to  their  surrounding  community,  so  we've  added  a section 
on  that. 

"Many  tribes  had  input  into  their  culture  and  history.  And  a lot  of  them 
wanted  to  correct  or  just  enhance  what  had  been  written  in  the  first  one. 

As  a consequence,  t 
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Zuni  ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 
Mvskogee  kvco-hvsee/blackberry  moon 
Anishnaabe  ode ' imini-giizis/strawberry  moon 
Cree  sagipukawipizun/moon  when  the  leaves  come  out 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information,  Frostys  Amerindian,  NDNAIM, 

Sovereign  Nations  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


"Part  of  the  Native  American  struggle,  even  in  the  city  here,  has  to  do 
with  history." 

"The  expectations  put  on  them  are  not  based  on  Native  culture,  they're 
based  on  mainstream  culture  ...  so  children  that  don't  fit  into  that, 
they're  not  going  to  make  it." 

Marilyn  Lonehill  Meier,  Native  Parent  Committee  Member, 

Sioux  Falls  School  District 
+_  __  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  _ + 

i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Many  of  our  children  are  falling  by  the  wayside  in  school.  In  South 
Dakota,  which  boasts  one  of  the  highest  student  graduation  rates  in  the 
United  States,  precious  few  Native  students  make  that  diploma  walk. 

Many  reservation  schools  are  antiquated  relics  that  are  literally 
falling  apart,  are  overcrowded  and  under-staffed.  Add  to  that  the 
curriculum  based  on  culture,  knowledge  and  methods  based  on  dominant 
(mainstream)  society  standards,  and  you  have  a recipe  for  disaster. 

This  can  only  be  described  as  cultural  genocide. 

Nations  that  have  scratched  their  way  out  of  the  poverty  barrel  and  can 
actually  invest  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  are  making  appropriate  and 
refreshing  choices.  Schools  are  being  built  on  the  reservations  that 
reflect  those  tribes'  culture  and  history.  The  students  are  taught  history 
from  the  Native  perspective.  Required  subjects  include  language  - 
OUR  language(s). 

Unfortunately,  there  remain  hundreds  of  schools  on  less  wealthy 
reservations  that  must  still  rely  on  funding  - and  guidelines,  including 
subject  matter  - from  the  federal  government. 

That  funding,  woefully  inadequate  as  it  has  been,  now  faces  even  greater 
cuts  as  the  Bush  administration  seeks  to  funnel  even  more  dollars  into  its 
war  efforts  in  the  mid-east. 

So  much  for  yet  another  lie  - "no  child  left  behind." 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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OST  audits  fare  no  better  under  Ross  Swimmer 
Dune  7,  2005 

Months  before  former  Interior  Department  official  Tom  Slonaker  left  his 
job  as  head  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee,  his  request  to  assume  more 
authority  over  trust  reform  was  rejected  by  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

In  a strongly  worded  letter,  Norton  said  Slonaker' s handling  of  the 
trust  fund  didn't  inspire  confidence  among  Bush  administration  officials. 
"Frankly,  your  performance  to  date  does  not  justify  an  expansion  of  your 
responsibilities,"  she  wrote  on  April  17,  2002.  "Instead  you  should  be 
focusing  your  efforts  on  strengthening  your  execution  of  tasks  already 
assigned  to  you . " 

The  letter  blamed  Slonaker  for  a host  of  failures  in  efforts  to  fix  the 
broken  system.  Among  other  problems,  Norton  said  an  independent  review  of 
OST's  handling  of  the  trust  fund  found  discrepancies  in  tribal  and 
individual  Indian  trust  accounts. 

"I  expect  you  to  improve  your  performance  in  working  with  the  rest  of 
our  departmental  team  to  serve  trust  beneficiaries,"  she  concluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Norton  expressed  a lot  of  hope  in  Ross  Swimmer,  who 
at  the  time  was  running  an  amorphous  entity  called  the  Office  of  Indian 
Trust  Transition  that  had  been  given  greater  authority  over  key  trust 
reform  projects.  "I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Swimmer  is  very  qualified  to 
undertake  these  duties,  and  I don't  want  to  interrupt  the  progress  that  is 
being  made,"  she  wrote. 

Dust  a few  months  later  in  August,  Slonaker  was  ousted  after  he  told  a 
Congressional  committee  that  an  historical  accounting  of  billions  of 
Indian  trust  fund  would  be  impossible.  "I  was  asked  to  leave,"  the  former 
official  said  in  an  interview  with  Indianz. Com  at  the  time. 

The  White  Flouse  ended  up  turning  to  its  confidence  man  and  nominated 
Swimmer  to  head  the  OST  over  the  objections  of  many  tribal  leaders  who 
recalled  his  tenure  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the 
Reagan  administration  as  a particularly  divisive  one.  After  a delayed 
confirmation.  Swimmer  was  sworn  into  office  on  April  17,  2003,  a year 
after  the  Slonaker  letter. 

Yet  in  spite  of  Norton's  glowing  words.  Swimmer  hasn't  addressed  some  of 
the  key  concerns  raised  in  the  letter.  For  the  past  two  years  under 
Swimmer's  direction,  a top  accounting  firm  has  found  that  OST  continues  to 
suffer  from  the  same  problems  for  which  Slonaker  was  chastised. 

The  lack  of  progress  might  have  gone  unnoticed  except  for  the  Interior 
Department's  own  Inspector  General.  In  his  latest  semi-annual  report  to 
Congress,  Earl  E.  Devaney  said  KPMG,  one  of  the  Big  Four  accounting  firms, 
issued  a "qualified  opinion"  on  OST's  handling  of  the  trust  fund  for  2003 
and  2004  --  the  years  Swimmer  has  been  in  control.  A qualified  opinion 
means  KPMG  can't  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  financial  data  or  that 
OST's  management  doesn't  conform  with  accounting  standards. 

"According  to  KPMG's  report,  inadequacies  in  certain  DOI  trust-related 
systems  and  processes,  disagreements  with  trustees  on  account  balances, 
and  legal  claims  against  the  U.S.  government  made  it  impracticable  for  the 
auditors  to  extend  auditing  procedures  to  determine  the  fairness  of  trust 
fund  balances,"  Devaney  noted.  "The  report  also  identified  material 
weaknesses  related  to  OST's  reliance  on  processing  trust  transactions  at 
BIA  and  unresolved  financial  reporting  issues  from  current  and  prior 


periods.  KPMG  also  identified  a reportable  condition  pertaining  to 
internal  controls  over  information  technology  systems." 

Devaney  notes  that  problems  didn't  originate  with  Swimmer.  "This  is  the 
ninth  consecutive  time  that  the  statements  have  been  audited  under  OIG 
oversight  and  have  received  a qualified  opinion/'  the  semi-annual  report 
states . 

Then  again,  they  didn't  start  with  Slonaker  either.  As  far  back  as  1996, 
when  the  OST  started  to  operate,  accounting  firms  have  found  that  the 
trust  fund  is  plagued  with  inaccuracies. 

Among  the  long-standing  issues: 

* OST's  reported  balances  of  tribal  and  individual  accounts  differs  from 
those  reported  by  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

* OST  has  reported  negative  balances  in  individual  trust  accounts. 

* OST  has  failed  to  distribute  millions  --  the  total  was  $5.7  million  in 
2004  --  to  individual  account  holders.  Some  tribal  leaders  say  the 
amount  contained  in  these  "special  deposit  accounts"  is  actually  more 
than  what  OST  has  disclosed. 

* OST  still  can't  find  nearly  49,000  individual  Indians  who  are  owed  a 
total  of  $73.9  million,  up  from  $67  million  during  Slonaker 's  tenure. 

Despite  the  repeated  problems.  Swimmer  has  not  been  criticized,  at  least 
publicly,  by  his  boss.  Instead,  Norton  has  suggested  more  than  once  that 
the  trust  fund  wouldn't  be  such  a problem  today  had  Indian  Country  gone 
along  with  suggestions  he  made  during  the  Reagan  administration. 

"Ross  Swimmer  proposed  some  changes  when  he  was  assistant  secretary  that, 
had  they  been  adopted,  we  would  not  be  in  the  mess  we  are  in  today," 

Norton  told  a packed  House  hearing  in  February  2002. 

Tribal  leaders  in  the  audience  responded  with  loud  boos  and  groans  and 
today,  many  continue  to  question  Swimmer's  leadership.  Trust  reform, 
according  to  Charles  Colombe,  the  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  of 
South  Dakota,  "is  not  happening."  "It's  like  'Indian  money,'"  he  said  at  a 
conference  last  October.  "Or  'Russian  intelligence.'" 

Since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration,  OST's  budget  has  grown  by 
more  than  50  percent  and  it  has  taken  over  many  trust  programs  previously 
managed  by  the  BIA,  whose  budget  keeps  getting  cut  by  the  White  House. 

That  has  tribal  leaders  worried  not  only  about  the  fate  of  the  agency  but 
on  the  future  of  trust  reform. 

"We  don't  know  who  the  boss  is,"  said  Colombe,  who  has  spent  decades 
dealing  with  trust  issues  in  his  state  and  the  Great  Plains,  where  a large 
number  of  Indian  trust  accounts  originate.  "Is  it  BIA  or  is  it  OST?" 
Copyright  C.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 

"RE : Interior's  flawed  Internet  testing  revealed"  

Date:  Friday,  Dune  10,  2005  8:28  AM 
From:  Bill  McAllister  [bmcallister@cox.net] 

Sub j : INTERIOR'S  FLAWED  INTERNET  TESTING  REVEALED 

From  the  Cobell  Litigation  Team: 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

WASHINGTON,  May  10  - A senior  Interior  Department  computer  manager  has 
acknowledged  that  he  gave  confidential  information  to  the  lower-level 
managers  that  may  have  undermined  critical  security  testing  of  the 
department's  computers. 

Roger  Mahach,  the  Interior  official,  maintained  that  he  did  no  wrong  by 
alerting  the  department's  bureaus  of  the  Internet  address  that  testers 
would  be  using  the  probe  the  security  of  the  government's  computers. 

Lawyers  in  a class-action  lawsuit  brought  by  a group  of  American 
Indians  charged  that  Mahach 's  E-mail  message  in  early  2003  broke 
confidentity  rules  and  easily  allowed  the  bureaus  to  block  the  testers. 

That  seemingly  showed  that  Interior  had  good  computer  security,  said 
attorney  William  Dorris,  representing  the  Indians.  But  in  reality  it  only 
masked  what  a computer  consultant  warned  Mahach  was  "a  false  sense  of 
security,"  according  to  an  E-mail  message  introduced  in  a federal  court 


hearing  here  Thursday. 

Dorris  said  that  Mahach's  alert  may  also  account  for  how  Interior 
officials  misled  the  federal  courts  about  a computer  system  that  was  in 
fact  seriously  flawed  and  open  to  hackers,  Dorris  said. 

The  issue  of  Interior's  computer  security  is  a critical  one  for  the 
more  than  500,000  Native  Americans  who  had  trust  accounts  managed  by  the 
department.  If  the  government's  computers  were  insecure,  the  Indians' 
lawyers  say  there  is  no  way  that  the  government  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  balances  shown  in  those  accounts. 

Mahach,  a senior  computer  manager  who  now  works  for  the  Interior 
Department's  inspector  general,  cried  as  he  ended  his  testimony  Thursday. 
He  said  some  of  the  other  computer  managers  in  the  department  were 
incompetent  and  not  committed  to  the  importance  of  security  issues. 

"This  was  different  for  me,"  he  said.  "There  was  a chain  of  pain  and 
people  were  afraid,"  he  said  of  the  managers.  "They  didn't  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  team . " 

"Most  of  the  people  looked  at  this  as  a job,"  he  told  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth.  "It's  not  a job.  There  is  too  much  too  this." 

When  one  consultant  bluntly  warned  Mahach  that  the  computer  manager  of 
a major  Interior  bureau  was  way  over  her  head,  Mahach  fired  back:  "Welcome 
to  My  Hell,"  according  to  another  E-mail. 

A Dustice  Department  lawyer  attempted  to  cut  short  Mahach  testimony, 
claiming  it  was  irrevelent  to  the  question  of  Interior  current  computer 
security,  but  Lamberth  allowed  him  to  remain  on  the  witness  stand. 

Lamberth  added  a warning  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton.  "Mrs. 

Norton  may  be  worried  - and  she  should  be,"  he  said,  noting  that  she  is  a 
defendant  in  the  lawsuit. 

The  Indians'  suit  was  filed  in  1996.  It  demands  that  the  government 
provide  individual  Indian  trust  account  beneficiaries  with  a full 
accounting  of  what  has  happened  to  funds  the  government  supposedly  was 
holding  for  them. 

Studies  have  shown  the  trust  account  program  was  mismanaged  from  its 
inception  in  1887  and  that  billions  of  dollars  owed  the  Indians  may  not 
have  been  properly  handled.  The  Indians  have  already  won  the  right  to  a 
full  accounting. 

A major  question  before  Lamberth  is  how  to  provide  that  accounting  in 
the  face  of  Interior's  lax  computer  security  and  the  massive  losses  of 
trust  records. 

The  hearing  is  expected  to  continue  for  several  weeks  as  Lamberth 
continues  to  hear  details  of  the  Interior  computer  program.  The  Indians 
want  him  to  order  any  computer  with  trust  data  disconnected  from  the 
Internet  and  to  disconnect  other  computers  that  hold  trust  records. 

"RE : Interior's  endless  charade  on  Indian  Trust"  

Date:  Thu,  2 Dun  2005  21:38:52  -0700 
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Editorial:  Interior's  endless  charade  on  Indian  trust 
Dune  10,  2005 

What  happens  when  Indian  people  want  to  know  why  they  aren't  getting 
the  most  for  the  use  of  their  land?  They  are  repeatedly  told  there  is  no 
mismanagement,  that  there  is  no  retaliation,  that  the  law  doesn't  work 
that  way,  or  even  worse,  they  are  ignored  altogether. 

Now  what  if  a non-Indian  family,  armed  with  expensive  lawyers  and 
lobbyists,  wants  the  best  price  for  their  oil  and  gas  rights?  The  Interior 
Department  bends  over  backwards  to  make  sure  they  get  a sweetheart  deal 
and  a photo  opportunity  at  the  White  House. 

It  sounds  implausible  but  that's  what  exactly  what  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  powerful  Collier  family  and  their  mineral  rights  in  the  Florida 


Everglades.  In  an  explosive  51-page  report.  Interior  Inspector  General 
Earl  E.  Devaney  found  that  senior  political  appointees,  aided  by  a couple 
of  government  attorneys,  were  all  too  willing  to  concoct  their  own  law 
even  it  meant  offering  $120  million  for  drilling  rights  that  were  worth 
far,  far  less. 

Not  only  was  the  offer  about  $80  million  more  than  amounts  suggested  by 
more  experienced  career  employees,  it  is  possible  that  the  Colliers  had 
already  been  paid  for  them,  a private  appraisal  foundation  concluded.  But 

the  Interior  folks  in  charge  of  the  deal  didn't  care,  all  they  wanted  to 

do  was  "close  the  deal,"  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  solicitors  involved. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  President  George  W.  Bush's  brother  is  governor 

of  Florida,  and  that  the  people  of  Florida  oppose  drilling  in  the 
Everglades,  Devaney  said  that  politics  didn't  play  a role  in  the  lopsided 
deal.  No,  this  "charade"  spanned  Republican  and  Democrat  administrations, 
the  report  concluded. 

"If  the  department's  appraisers  had  been  allowed  to  perform  their  job  at 
the  outset,  if  senior  department  officials  had  listened  as  well  to  their 
own  employees  as  they  did  to  [the  Colliers],  and  if  the  department's  legal 
advisors  had  spent  the  same  level  of  effort  on  a thorough,  comprehensive 
analysis  as  they  seemingly  did  to  obscure  and  secrete  the  issue  of  value, 
this  long,  sophisticated  charade,  which  has  consumed  incalculable  hours  of 
time  and  money  on  both  sides,  might  have  been  avoided  altogether,"  the 
report,  released  on  Wednesday,  stated. 

Harsh  words  but  sadly,  that's  the  state  of  affairs  over  at  the  Interior 
Department,  the  so-called  trustee  for  Indian  Country.  For  if  political 
appointees  and  their  attorneys  applied  as  much  gusto  to  resolving  the 
Indian  trust  debacle  as  they  did  to  this  charade,  Indian  people  would  be  a 
lot  richer. 

Unfortunately,  that's  not  going  to  happen  any  time  soon.  The  Bush 
administration  won't  agree  to  settle  the  Cobell  lawsuit  for  the  billions 
it  is  worth  because,  in  the  famous  last  words  of  former  deputy  secretary  I. 
Steven  Griles,  that  would  be  like  paying  individual  Indians  twice. 

We  can't  have  that  now  can  we?  That  would  be  wrong. 

Luckily,  Devaney  can  bring  some  clarity  to  the  situation  just  as  he  did 
with  the  Everglades  fiasco.  His  investigators  have  looked  into  the 
underpayment  of  Navajo  allottees  who  received  far  less  for  use  of  their 
land  than  their  non-Indian  counterparts.  The  Office  of  Inspector  General 
has  interviewed  some  key  people  --  including  a former  senior  Interior 
official  named  Kevin  Gambrell  who  was  among  the  first  to  raise  the  issue 
before  being  fired  --  but  has  not  issued  a report. 

Devaney  is  probably  the  only  one  who  can  get  some  answers  because  if  you 
ask  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer,  he'll  tell  you  Indian  landowners  hasn't 
received  the  highest  amount  for  the  use  of  their  land  because  . . . well, 
because!  And  yet  he  still  would  to  charge  them  fees  for  all  those  "trust" 
services . 

Only  until  someone  steps  in  will  we  learn  the  true  extent  of  the  oldest 
charade  in  the  United  States  --  the  fleecing  of  Indian  people. 
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Senate  bill  restores  funding  for  Indian  programs 
Dune  9,  2005 

Doining  their  counterparts  in  the  House,  Senate  appropriators  this  week 
approved  a $26.3  billion  Interior  budget  bill  that  restores  President 
Bush's  cuts  to  Indian  programs. 

Back  in  February,  White  House  reduced  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by 


more  than  $100  million  while  boosting  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  by 
nearly  the  same  amount.  Since  then,  lawmakers  of  both  parties  have 
rejected  Bush's  priorities  as  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  Indian 
Country. 

"We  have  circumstances  on  the  reservation  that  are  desperate/'  Sen. 

Byron  Dorgan  (D-l\lorth  Dakota) , a member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said 
after  the  budget  was  released. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  finalized  its 
version  of  the  Interior  Department's  2006  budget  bill  on  Tuesday.  Initial 
numbers  show  increases  in  the  BIA  budget  while  the  OST  request  has  been 
pared  down. 

According  to  the  committee,  the  BIA  will  be  funded  with  $2.27  billion  in 
2006.  While  this  figure  is  $26.3  million  below  the  2005  enacted  level,  it 
is  $81.9  million  higher  than  the  White  House  request. 

Of  the  BIA  budget,  the  bill  restores  money  to  tribal  colleges,  tribal 
priority  allocations  and  school  replacement  and  improvement.  Each  of  these 
programs  had  been  cut  by  the  Bush  administration. 

As  for  the  OST,  the  committee  stripped  the  White  House's  request  by 
nearly  $78  million  to  arrive  at  $226.1  million.  The  reduction  limits  the 
amount  being  spent  on  historical  accounting  projects  for  individual 
Indians  and  tribal  governments. 

The  figures  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  are  even  more  positive.  The 
committee  is  seeking  $3,224  billion  for  IHS,  or  $83.3  million  above  the 
2005  enacted  level.  Increases  include  an  additional  $118.1  million  for 
clinical  services,  $26.7  million  for  contract  health  care  and  $17.0  for 
facilities  construction,  which  had  been  cut  by  $86  million  by  the  White 
House . 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  still  needs  to  pass  the  full  Senate 
before  being  reconciled  with  the  one  passed  by  the  House  last  month.  Like 
the  Senate,  the  House  restored  money  to  the  BIA,  cut  funds  for  the  OST  and 
added  money  to  the  IHS  but  there  are  some  differences  that  will  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  tribes  will  still  fare  better  once  the  final 
version  is  passed.  This  is  the  third  year  in  a row  that  Congress  has 
beefed  up  Indian  programs  in  what  appears  to  be  increasing  frustration 
with  the  White  House. 

The  frustration  is  shared  by  tribal  leaders  who  say  their  views  are 
being  ignored  by  the  executive  branch.  "They  bring  us  in  and  we  talk  about 
the  budget  and  really  nothing  happens,"  Ed  Thomas,  the  president  of  the 
Central  Council  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  of  Alaska,  said  at  a hearing 
last  month. 

That  could  change  under  provisions  adopted  by  the  House  last  month.  The 
bill  calls  for  a major  overhaul  in  the  way  the  BIA  and  the  OST  budgets  are 
developed  in  hopes  of  ensuring  that  tribes  are  adequately  consulted. 

The  goal,  according  to  the  report  accompanying  the  House  bill,  is  to 
provide  "full  transparency"  for  tribal  priority  allocation  (TPA)  funds 
that  tribes  use  for  their  daily  operations  and  to  "clearly"  show  how  funds 
for  the  central  and  regional  offices  of  the  BIA  are  being  used. 

To  make  the  process  more  open,  the  BIA  is  being  directed  to  create  a 
comprehensive  website  that  contains  all  the  relevant  budget  information. 
OST,  whose  budget  has  exploded  since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration, 
would  be  included  in  the  site  as  well. 

Fiscal  year  2006  starts  in  October.  In  the  past  two  years.  Congress  has 
never  passed  a budget  on  time,  leading  to  the  development  of  huge 
"omnibus"  bills  that  contain  funding  for  hundreds  of  federal  agencies, 
including  the  BIA. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reported  the  following  highlights 
with  regard  to  Indian  programs: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  - $2.27  billion 

($26.3  million  below  FY05,  $81.9  million  over  the  budget  request) 

* Funds  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Colleges  at  a total  of 
($13  million  over  the  request  level) 

* Restores  cuts  of  $6.4  million  to  Welfare  Assistance  and  $8.8  million  to 


Johnson-O'Malley  Education  Grants 

* Funds  Law  Enforcement  at  $189.9  million 
($12.2  million  over  the  enacted  level) 

* Funds  Replacement  School  Construction  at  $58.5  million 

($15  million  over  the  request  level).  Education  Facilities  Improvement 
and  Repair  at  $138.4  million  ($10  million  over  the  request),  and  creates 
a $10  million  program  to  repair  and  rehabilitate  existing  Indian 
irrigation  systems. 

Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  - $226.1  million 

* Includes  $34.5  million  to  reduce  fractionation. 

* Includes  $58  million  for  historical  accounting  activities. 

Indian  Health  Service  - $3,224  billion  ($83.3  million  over  FY05) 

* Includes  $118.1  million  increase  Clinical  Services 

* Includes  $26.7  million  increase  for  Contract  Health  Care 

* Includes  $17.0  million  increase  over  the  request  for  facilities 
construction 
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AMERICAN  INDIANS:  Apology,  and  much  needed  assistance,  in  order 
Dune  6,  2005 

The  atrocities  inflicted  on  the  indigenous  people  living  in  this  land 
when  European  settlers  arrived  are  well  known.  Finally,  Congress  is 
considering  bills  to  create  an  official  national  apology  to  Native 
Americans . 

It  will  take  more  than  an  apology  to  assist  them,  especially  those  on 
reservations  in  impoverished  conditions.  Heartfelt  repentance  should  be 
combined  with  increased  funding  for  Native  American  programs. 

While  gambling  casinos  have  brought  a measure  of  prosperity  to  some 
tribes.  Native  Americans  as  a whole  have  long  ranked  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  nearly  every  social,  health  and  economic  indicator,  according  to  U.S. 
Census  data.  They  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  die  from  a host  of 
illnesses  and  they  have  the  highest  prevalence  of  Type  2 diabetes  in  the 
world.  About  30%  of  the  538,300  Native  Americans  on  reservations  live  in 
poverty. 

An  apology  would  join  two  others  the  government  has  officially  offered. 
Congress  in  1993  apologized  to  native  Hawaiians  for  overthrowing  their 
kingdom.  And  in  1998,  Japanese  Americans  received  an  apology  for  their 
forced  detention  during  World  War  II.  African  Americans  have  yet  to 
receive  a much  deserved  apology  for  the  horrors  of  slavery,  after  a bill 
introduced  in  2000  failed. 

The  nation's  crimes  against  Native  Americans  were  numerous,  and  a 
resolution  from  Sen.  Sam  Brownback,  R-Kan.,  outlines  many  of  them.  It 
calls  on  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  "the  broken  treaties  and  many  of 
the  more  ill-conceived  federal  policies  that  followed,  such  as 
extermination,  termination,  forced  removal  and  relocation,  the  outlawing 
of  traditional  religions  and  destruction  of  sacred  places." 

The  bill  seeks  forgiveness  for  massacres,  including  the  1864  Sand  Creek 
Massacre  in  Colorado,  where  up  to  200  Native  Americans  perished,  and  the 
1890  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  in  South  Dakota,  which  killed  roughly  350 
Native  Americans. 

But  being  sorry  isn't  enough.  If  the  government  cares  about  the  citizens 
that  predated  this  country's  creation,  it  must  address  the  conditions  in 


which  too  many  of  them  now  live. 
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Kansas  tax  case  threatens  balance 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
Analysis 
Dune  10,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Here's  the  next  danger  that  an  unpredictable  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  holds  for  Indian  country,  a "bright  line"  that  could  become  an 
economic  noose. 

A major  case  involving  a tribal  gas  station  in  Kansas  could  change  the 
rules  for  states'  attempts  to  tax  Indian  economies.  At  present,  federal 
courts  apply  a "balancing  test,"  weighing  the  sovereign  interests  of  state, 
federal  and  tribal  governments  in  each  particular  case.  But  the  test 
worked  too  well  for  one  tribe  fending  off  an  aggressive  Kansas  Department 
of  Revenue. 

The  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  persuaded  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  strike  down  the  state  tax  on  motor  fuel  headed  to  its  one  gas 
station,  the  "Nation  Station,"  even  though  the  state  collected  it  from  a 
non-Indian  distributor  off  the  reservation.  Circuit  Dudge  Monroe  G.  McKay 
ruled  that  the  nation  and  the  federal  government  had  a strong  interest  in 
fostering  tribal  economic  development  and  self-reliance,  but  Kansas  had 
only  "a  general  interest  in  raising  revenue." 

Kansas  officials  found  this  judgment  hard  to  take.  Since  the  state 
changed  its  motor  fuel  tax  in  1995  to  go  after  reservation  sales,  the 
Revenue  Department  has  sued  not  only  the  four  federally  recognized  tribes 
in  Kansas  but  also  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  and  its  motor  fuel 
wholesaler,  HCI  Distribution.  The  state  even  seized  HCI  tank  trucks  and 
brought  criminal  charges  against  Winnebago  Tribal  Chairman  Dohn  Blackhawk 
and  Lance  Morgan,  head  of  its  economic  development  arm  Ho-Chunk,  Inc., 
until  a federal  judge  made  it  back  off. 

Now  the  current  head  of  the  Kansas  Revenue  Department,  Stephen  S. 
Richards,  is  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to  drop  the  "balancing  test."  His 
allies,  an  association  of  state  tax  collectors  and  a coalition  of  state 
attorneys  general,  are  asking  for  a "bright  line"  rule  that  will  keep 
tribal  tax  immunity  back  on  the  reservation. 

A "friend  of  the  court"  brief  filed  last  November  by  the  Multistate  Tax 
Commission  puts  it  with  admirable  clarity.  (The  commission  is 
administrator  of  a compact  among  44  states  designed  to  preserve,  and 
extend,  their  taxing  authority.)  In  two  of  three  tax  situations,  wrote 
commission  General  Counsel  Frank  Katz,  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down 
"bright  line"  rules  based  on  geography. 

When  Indians  deal  with  Indians  on  their  sovereign  lands,  states  have  no 
taxing  authority  (unless  Congress  expressly  grants  it).  When  Indians  go 
off  the  reservation,  states  can  tax  them  (unless  Congress  pre-empts  it). 

But  the  third  case,  wrote  Katz,  "raises  more  difficult  issues"  when  non- 
Indians  deal  with  Indians  on  the  reservation.  This  is  the  grey  area  that 
gave  rise  to  the  "balancing  test."  Even  worse,  in  Katz's  view,  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  has  now  taken  it  off  the  reservation,  to  a case  in  which  the 
state  tax  is  at  least  one  step  away  from  having  an  impact  on  the  tribal 
economy. 

Extending  the  balancing  test,  he  warned,  "will  cause  great  uncertainty 
and  turmoil,"  impairing  state  tax  administration  and  rousing  bad  blood 
between  states  and  tribes.  He  reinforced  his  point  with  what  a judge  once 


called  "a  parade  of  imaginary  horribles."  What  if  tribal  casinos  demanded 
state  sales  tax  exemptions  for  all  their  purchases?  (At  present,  we  don't 
know  of  any  that  do.  In  fact,  many  brag  about  how  much  they  do  pay  in 
taxes.)  What  if  tribes  challenge  state  regulation  as  well  as  taxation? 

The  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  v.  Stephen  S.  Richards,  Secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  case,  he  concluded,  gave  the  court  a 
chance  to  reinforce  its  "two  pillars  of  certainty"  by  invoking  the 
territorial  limit  on  sovereignty. 

There  is  some  potential  in  their  approach,  but  certainly  not  in  the  way 
Katz  or  Richards  envisage.  Tribes  could  probably  live  with  a "bright  line" 
limit  to  tax  sovereignty  based  on  their  reservation  boundaries  as  long  as 
it  covered  their  entire  economies,  including  non-Indians.  The  grey  area  of 
which  Katz  complained  arose  when  the  Supreme  Court  backed  away  from  the 
guiding  principle  of  sovereignty,  deriding  it  as  a "platonic  notion"  and 
demoting  it  to  a backdrop  for  its  "particularized  inquiry"  into  competing 
interests . 

But  there  are  many  practical  advantages  to  restoring  tribal  tax 
sovereignty.  For  starters,  it  would  simplify  tax  administration  and 
restore  amity  between  state  and  tribal  governments.  This  is  the  reason  New 
York  state  Gov.  George  Pataki  suspended  his  attempt  to  tax  reservation 
sales  in  1997,  a decision  later  ratified  by  the  state  courts. 

The  economic  benefits  are  enormous.  In  the  aftermath  of  Pataki' s 
decision,  reservation  economies  boomed.  Thousands  of  jobs  have  sprung  up, 
directly  and  indirectly  - and  not  primarily  from  casinos,  either.  (Until 
the  opening  of  the  Seneca  casinos  in  the  last  two  years,  only  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation's  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino  and  non-gaming  enterprises 
including  this  newspaper,  provided  significant  cash  flow.)  The  Oneidas  and 
Senecas  are  now  the  engines  of  growth  in  their  regions,  both  noted  for 
long  stagnation. 

Far  from  increasing  the  burden  on  state  finances,  this  growth  has 
reduced  its  social  costs.  Unemployed  and  welfare-dependent  families  have 
been  given  a chance  at  productive  work,  personal  esteem  and  autonomy:  and 
they  all  pay  taxes  in  one  form  or  another. 

This  growth  is  just  the  result  predicted  by  supply-side  economics,  the 
dominant  federal  economic  policy  of  the  last  25  years.  In  fact,  Pataki 
attempted  to  duplicate  it,  with  less  success,  by  providing  tax  breaks  in 
Empire  Zones  directed  at  corporations.  Sadly,  he  has  abandoned  his 
principles  under  pressure  from  a political  backlash  generated  by  the 
Indian  success. 

This  same  backlash  is  now  seeking  its  day  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Indian 
country  will  have  a chance  to  rebut  it.  Tribal  briefs  in  the  Richards  case 
are  due  Duly  14.  One  hopes  the  court  will  seek  a "bright  line"  version  of 
sovereignty  that  will  foster  tribal  economic  growth  and  self-determination 
not  strangle  it. 
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State,  tribes  gird  for  inland-rights  battle 
By  Marty  Kovarik 
Correspondent 
Dune  10,  2005 

Marquette,  Mich.  - The  Michigan  Attorney  General's  Office,  with 
assistance  from  the  DNR,  will  step  into  federal  court  in  February  2006. 
Their  goal,  along  with  that  of  tribal  attorneys,  will  be  to  help  a judge 
interpret  how  the  1836  treaty  affects  Native  American  inland  hunting  and 


fishing  rights  in  Michigan. 

According  to  Dim  Ekdahl,  the  DNR's  statewide  coordinator  for  Native 
American  issues,  the  five  tribes  affected  by  the  1836  treaty  believe  they 
have  the  right  to  fish  and  hunt  inland  areas  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
state  law. 
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Indian  housing  funds  may  go  to  war  effort 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
Dune  8,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Next  year's  federal  housing  dollars  are  up  for  grabs  but 
the  efforts  of  Native  American  tribes  to  get  a piece  of  the  pie  may  go 
unnoticed  by  congressional  leaders. 

While  Congress  may  make  "polite  statements"  to  those  Native  American 
leaders  lobbying  for  more  funding,  Chester  Carl,  chief  executive  officer 
of  Navajo  Housing  Authority,  said  that  congressional  appropriations  will 
most  likely  boost  war  budgets. 

"The  truth  is,  we  don't  have  the  voting  power,"  Carl  said. 

In  a position  paper  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Government  Services  Committee, 
Navajo  Housing  Authority  reported  that  the  Navajo  Nation  could  lose  $14 
million  in  Native  American  federal  housing  grants  if  President  George 
Bush's  2006  budget  is  implemented. 

"That  is  nearly  $14  million  in  lost  opportunity  for  some  of  the  nation's 
poorest  and  most  neglected  citizens  in  a program  that  was  already  under- 
funded," the  report  stated. 

While  federal  appropriations  for  the  upcoming  budget  year  have  been 
sorted,  Carl  said  the  housing  end  of  it  is  just  getting  underway. 

Federal  policies,  such  as  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  decision 
to  use  the  2000  Census  Multi-Race  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  data 
to  distribute  Indian  Housing  Block  Grants,  draw  money  away  from  those 
tribes  with  the  most  need,  the  report  stated. 

Instead,  Navajo  Housing  Authority  is  advocating  the  use  of  verified 
enrolled  tribal  membership. 

"The  Navajo  Nation,  which  in  the  2000  Census  count  has  over  180,000 
tribal  enrolled  members,  has  already  lost  over  $10  million  due  to  this 
policy  decision  that  has  been  redirected  to  core  urban  areas  like  Chicago, 
IL.,  Portland,  ORj  and  the  state  of  Oklahoma,"  the  report  stated. 

But  money  isn't  the  only  contributing  factor  to  tribal  housing  needs. 

"Money  is  a big  part  of  it,"  Carl  said,  "but  there  are  other  vehicles 
not  conducive  to  housing." 

Tribal  dependency  on  federal  government  funds,  prioritizing  housing 
needs,  and  the  multiple  red-tape  steps  from  start  to  finish  in  buying  or 
building  a home  on  tribal  trust  lands  are  all  contributing  factors,  Carl 
said . 

Navajo  Housing  Authority  reports  that  each  year  2,000  Navajos  join  the 
housing  markets  and  estimate  that  the  current  housing  need  on  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  more  than  20,000  units. 

"We're  taking  every  piece  and  working  on  it,"  Carl  said. 

- To  contact  reporter  Pam  Dempsey  call  (505)  879-1707 
or  email  pamelagdempsey@msn.com 
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Pascua  Yaquis  get  housing  boost 
By  Mary  Vandeveire 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star 
May  31,  2005 

Off -reservation,  low-income  housing  is  needed  by  Yaqui  tribal  members. 
40% 

The  number  of  Pascua  Yaqui  families  on  the  reservation  that  live  below 
the  federal  poverty  line  - $17,029  for  a family  of  four  when  the  2000 
Census  was  taken. 

$7m 

The  local  property  tax  exemption  provided  by  the  new  law  in  federal 
funding  for  the  project. 

$139,900 

The  currently  listed  price  for  a home  in  the  Old  Pascua  Yaqui  community 
- an  amount  that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  many  tribal  members. 


40 

The  number  of  single-family  homes  the  Las  Flores  project  is  using  the 
NAHASDA  program  to  create,  as  well  as  an  apartment  complex  for  elders. 

Rising  home  values  are  putting  the  squeeze  on  affordable  options  for 
many  people,  including  members  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  tribe  of  Arizona.  A 
new  state  law  is  expected  to  ease  some  of  that  problem. 

Because  the  Pascua  Yaqui  tribe's  reservation,  15  miles  southwest  of 
Downtown  Tucson,  is  just  two  square  miles  in  area,  many  members  of  the 
tribe  live  off  the  reservation,  often  in  historic  Pascua  Yaqui 
communities.  These  include  Old  Pascua,  in  Tucson  east  of  Interstate  10 
near  Grant  Road. 

But  living  in  Tucson  and  Arizona  isn't  the  bargain  it  used  to  be,  and 
the  trend  has  extended  to  Old  Pascua.  A home  in  the  community  is 
currently  listed  with  a selling  price  of  $139,900  - an  amount  that  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  tribal  members. 

The  tribe  has  low  high  school  graduation  rates.  "When  you  take  that  and 
translate  it  into  earning  power,  it's  not  good,"  said  Rebecca  Tapia, 
services  supervisor  at  the  community  center  in  Old  Pascua. 

More  than  40  percent  of  Pascua  Yaqui  families  on  the  reservation  lived 
below  the  federal  poverty  line  - $17,029  for  a family  of  four  - when  the 
2000  Census  was  taken. 

Tapia  said  a bill  that  was  passed  into  law  this  session  in  the  Arizona 
Legislature  will  help  tribal  members. 

The  Pascua  Yaquis  spearheaded  House  Bill  2441,  which  gives  a property 
tax  exemption  to  off-reservation,  low-income  housing  owned  by  tribes. 

Tucson  Democratic  state  Reps.  Phil  Lopes  and  Tom  Prezelski  were  primary 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  along  with  Democrat  Rep.  Albert  Tom,  who 
represents  District  2 in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  tribe  expects  to  break  ground  this  summer  on  Las  Flores  de 
Guadalupe,  a housing  development  in  the  Pascua  Yaqui  town  of  Guadalupe 
in  southern  Maricopa  County.  The  local  property  tax  exemption  provided 
by  the  new  law  was  a requirement  to  receive  $7  million  in  federal 
funding  for  the  project. 

"We  have  communities  outside  the  reservation  and  housing  is  a hot 
topic,"  said  Herminia  Frias,  Pascua  Yaqui  chairwoman.  "We  don't  have 
enough  people  in  homes.  For  us,  providing  housing  opportunities  for  our 
members  is  very  important." 


Properties  covered  by  the  new  law  are  limited  to  those  owned  and 
operated  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  a tribally  designated  housing  authority. 

The  property  must  provide  low-income  rental  housing  for  tribe  members. 

The  property  also  must  be  built  using  tribal  money  or  through  a federal 
financial  assistance  program,  the  Native  American  Housing  and 
Self-Determination  Act. 

The  Las  Flores  project  is  using  the  NAHASDA  program  to  create  40 
single-family  homes,  as  well  as  an  apartment  complex  for  elders.  If 
there's  money  remaining,  the  tribe  plans  to  construct  one  or  two  more 
five-plexes,  said  Robert  Gillon,  interim  attorney  general  for  the  tribe. 

The  new  law  will  mean  the  loss  of  properties  from  the  tax  rolls  that 
fund  school  districts. 

Rates  for  local  property  taxpayers  may  increase  to  make  up  for  any  loss 
from  the  absence  of  the  NAHASDA  properties,  said  Michael  Hunter,  vice 
president  of  Arizona  Tax  Research  Association. 

He  said  the  amount  of  increase  would  depend  on  the  specific  property  and 
specific  school  district. 

Gillon  said  the  Guadalupe  project  may  eventually  convert  to  a plan  that 
will  allow  tribal  members  to  buy  their  homes,  putting  the  improved 
property  back  on  the  tax  rolls. 

The  tribe  will  consider  low-income  housing  developments  for  Old  Pascua 
and  other  Pascua  Yaqui  communities  if  more  NAHASDA  funds  become 
available,  Gillon  said. 

The  property  tax  exemption  will  be  good  for  Arizona's  tribal  members, 
said  Tom  Willsey,  real  estate  broker  and  owner  of  Professional 
Associates  Realty.  Willsey  noted  Friday  that  a sale  was  pending  on  the 
$139,900,  two-bedroom  home  in  Old  Pascua,  after  15  days  on  the  market. 

"They  deserve  it,"  Willsey  said  of  the  property  tax  exemption  for 
tribes.  "It's  hard  for  them  to  buy  a place.  They're  priced  out  of  the 
market  here." 

Tapia  agreed. 

"We  are  always  in  need  of  housing.  This  housing  market  is  only  going  to 
go  up  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  our  people  to  get  housing,"  Tapia 
said.  "This  is  a very  good  thing.  It's  an  incentive  for  our  tribe  to 
make  more  housing  available." 

Contact  reporter  Mary  Vandeveire  at  mvandeveire@azstarnet.com 
or  1-602-271-0623. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
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FEAR  OF  THANKSGIVING!  WHO  AND  WHY?  MOHAWK  STUDENTS  PROTEST  BAN  OF 
PHILOSOPHY.  School  authorities  are  calling  it  a religion 

MNN.  May  25,  2005.  Wampum  7 of  the  Kaienerekowa/Great  Law  of 
Peace,  the  Constitution  of  the  Kanienkehaka/Mohawk,  provides  that 
the  "ohenton  kariwatek:wen",  the  opening  thanksgiving,  shall  be 
recited  at  every  gathering  of  the  people.  It  means  "the  words  that 
come  before  every  matter".  Every  day  we  give  thanks  to  all  Creation 
that  helps  human  life.  We  thank  the  Kasatstenera : kowa  sa'oiera,  the 
great  natural  power,  for  producing  these. 

The  "ohenton  kariwatekwen"  is  a philosophy,  not  a religion.  It  is  a 
form  of  consensus  making  that  starts  before  any  meeting  or  activity. 

The  addresser  is  responded  to  by  the  addressees  with  "henh" 
meaning  "Yes,  it's  true".  We  place  ourselves  within  an 
interdependent  system  of  relationships  of  all  elements  of  the  natural 
world  which  are  all  alive  and  equal,  not  above  or  beneath  anything. 


We  thank  the  earth,  water,  animals,  people  and  Creation.  The  natural 
world  is  our  family  and  we  respect  all  our  relatives. 

An  elder  explained,  "Creation  is  perfect  with  all  forces  and 
facilities  necessary  to  help  the  people".  The  natural  world  is  the 
perfect  reality.  Our  constitution,  the  Great  Law  of  Peace,  is  based 
on  this  reality.  Once  that  consensus  is  agreed  upon,  we  realize  that 
there  are  things  greater  than  our  conceptions  or  grievances.  We  do 
not  pray  or  ask  for  things  because  the  natural  world  has  provided 
everything  that  we  need  to  live.  We  are  taught  to  face  reality  and 
to  give  thanks.  That  is  why  we  must  take  care  of  the  environment  and 
our  relationships  for  our  future  generations. 

We  do  not  accept  that  we  are  a minority  on  our  own  homeland.  The 
Europeans  invaded  and  occupy  our  territory.  They  have  become  the 
majority.  According  to  international  law  we  have  a right  to  learn 
our  languages  and  history  and  teach  them  to  our  chidlren.  We  must 
also  teach  the  majority  about  our  history  from  our  own  perspective. 

As  American  schools  are  on  Onkwehonwe/Indigenous  land,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  teach  them  the  "ohenton  kariwatekwen" . The  United 
States  thinks  it's  above  international  law.  The  judges  refuse  to 
respect  it  and  school  principles  do  the  same.  Americans  instead  are 
trying  to  extinguish  those  elements  that  are  contrary  to  their 
hierarchical  ideology  in  which  they  co-modify  every  living  thing  and 
put  a dollar  value  on  it. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  one  brilliant  scene.  On  Monday,  May  23rd, 
Glen  Bellinger,  superintendent  of  Salmon  River  Central  School,  Fort 
Covington,  New  York  State,  suspended  some  Mohawk  students.  Around  60 
% of  the  students  in  this  non-native  school  are  Mohawks  from  nearby 
Akwesasne.  For  the  past  three  years  the  Mohawk  students  have  recited 
the  "ohenton  kariwatekwen"  over  the  school  loudspeaker.  Suddenly  it 
was  decided  to  interpret  this  philosophy  as  a prayer,  which,  they 
say,  violates  the  constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  students  retorted  that  they  are  pledging  allegiance  to  the  circle 
of  life  while  the  non-natives  are  pledging  allegiance  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  flag.  We  Mohawks  have  our  own  constitution  and 
government.  Giving  thanks  to  the  natural  world  goes  back  thousands  of 
years.  Pledging  allegiance  to  the  flag  is  recent.  It  was  not  part 
of  the  original  U.S.  Constitution.  The  practice  was  added  in  the 
late  1800's. 

The  school  authorities  refused  to  allow  the  Mohawk  youth  to  use  the 
public  address  system.  They  told  them  to  go  into  the  gym  and  say 
their  "prayer".  The  youth  went  there  and  completed  the  "ohenton 
karewatekwen" . Most  went  off  to  their  classes.  About  40  remained  in 
the  gym.  The  authorities  turned  the  lights  off  and  left  the  students 
in  complete  darkness.  Parents  and  Great  Law  Longhouse  people 
arrived.  After  discussions,  ten  students  would  not  budge.  They 
could  not  compromise  the  "ohenton  kariwatekwen"  and  were  suspended. 

There  is  nothing  more  metaphorical  than  what  they  did  to  these  young 
people.  What  does  this  act  of  turning  the  lights  off  mean?  Instead 
of  celebrating  their  brave  action,  the  school  authorities  feared  the 
intelligence  of  the  Mohawk  youth.  They  cannot  understand  how  a 
social  order  can  be  maintained  when  humans  are  treated  equally.  This 
is  a political  movement  of  consequence  linked  to  this  concept  of 
equality.  The  establishment  in  maintaining  their  global  mono 
culture  must  have  similarity  of  language,  belief  and  ideology  across 
the  globe,  controlled  from  the  top. 

The  opening  address  says  it  all.  It  defines  who  we  are  and  where  we 
are.  Their  hysterical  reaction  did  not  quiet  the  youth.  The  youth 
were  trying  to  remind  them  about  the  perfect  reality  of  the  natural 
world  which  has  a momentum  of  its  own.  To  shut  down  the  lights  in 
the  gym  and  to  try  to  cast  the  children  into  darkness  cannot  stop  the 
natural  world.  It  is  a weak  action  by  those  who  live  in  darkness, 
the  darkness  of  their  minds  and  souls.  They  are  trying  to  put  out 
the  flame,  the  voice  of  these  young  people.  But  they  can't. 

Why  were  the  colonizers  afraid?  In  their  confusion  they  tried  to 
control  the  light  inside  the  children  who  were  defending  the  way  of 


life,  the  culture  and  the  language.  The  newcomers  to  our  land  have 
been  trying  to  kill  our  fire,  our  voice,  ever  since  they  arrived. 

They  sense  it  is  glowing  in  our  children  today  who  are  the 
progenitors  of  our  nation. 

Our  children  are  not  in  the  dark.  The  Indigenous  people  have  seen  it 
coming  for  a long  time,  that  all  humans  must  make  the  journey  back  to 
nature.  Our  children  are  starting  the  journey. 

The  actions  of  the  children  frightens  them.  They  are  reacting  by 
attacking  the  "ohenton  karwatekwen" . They  think  if  they  stop  the 
children  they  can  continue  to  try  to  control  the  environment  and  the 
world . 

As  an  elder  said,  "Our  people  keep  wanting  to  send  our  kids  to  white 
schools.  We  have  to  create  our  own  schools  instead  of  mimicking  the 
outsiders  who  have  abused  us  and  our  children".  Education  has  always 
been  used  as  a weapon,  as  a tool  of  indoctrination  of  people  into 
their  foreign  culture.  Today  they  cannot  force  Christian  religion 
and  doctrines  down  our  throats.  But  they  will  try  with  any  kind  of 
excuse. 

The  pattern  is  shifting  to  what  is  real.  Everything  will  be  played 
out.  Those  who  have  been  raised  on  the  "ohenton  kariwatekwen"  will 
be  able  to  see  the  big  picture.  On  Thursday,  May  26th,  150  students 

protested  in  the  school  gym.  Five  of  the  6th  grade  students  were 
suspended . 

(For  comments  and  updates  call  518-358-6012) 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Kahntineta@hotmail . com 
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Tribes  want  money  for  schools 

By  Chet  Brokaw,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Dune  9,  2005 

STEPHAN  - The  three-story  brick  dormitory  at  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  tribe's 
high  school  is  a blackened  hulk,  gutted  recently  in  a fire.  The  gymnasium 
has  been  locked  up  for  more  than  a year  after  being  declared  unsafe.  And  a 
state  inspection  recommended  a year  ago  that  the  high  school  building  no 
longer  be  used. 

Tribal  officials  say  the  entire  campus  should  have  been  rebuilt  years 
ago. 

"Our  children  need  to  be  educated,  and  if  we  have  deteriorating,  burned 
and  condemned  buildings  to  educate  them  in,  I guess  it  just  makes  us  feel 
helpless,"  Crystal  Kirkie,  a member  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribal  Council, 
said . 

Nationwide,  Indian  tribes  are  frustrated  by  what  they  say  are  inadequate 
federal  funding  and  long  delays  in  replacing  aging  buildings  at  the  184 
schools  supported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

About  48,000  students  attend  BIA  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  on  or 
near  63  Indian  reservations  in  23  states.  The  BIA  directly  operates  about 
a third  of  those  schools;  the  rest  are  run  by  tribes  with  BIA  funding. 

The  federal  government  not  only  takes  a long  time  to  replace  schools  but 
also  fails  to  maintain  them,  Dacqueline  Dohnson,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said. 

"Children  can't  get  good  educations  and  a fair  start  for  the  future  if 
they're  continually  being  put  in  these  areas  where  they  have  to  worry 
about  their  safety  on  a day-to-day  basis  or  shift  them  from  room  to  room 
depending  on  leakage  or  something  else,"  Dohnson  said. 


The  Bush  administration  has  said  the  situation  has  improved  in  recent 
years.  In  2001,  35  percent  of  BIA  schools  were  in  good  or  fair  condition, 
with  the  rest  in  poor  condition.  But  spending  planned  through  next  year 
will  leave  65  percent  in  good  or  fair  shape,  the  administratoin  said. 

"In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a lot  of  money  put  into  school 
construction,"  BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  said.  In  addition,  the  BIA 
has  improved  its  procedures  to  try  to  accelerate  the  replacement  of 
schools.  Darling  said. 

The  BIA,  which  has  a school  construction  budget  this  year  of  about  $260 
million,  reported  that  funding  was  approved  for  34  replacement  schools 
between  2001  and  2004  and  that  nine  of  those  projects  have  been  completed 
and  opened. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  have  sought  federal  funding  for 
more  than  three  decades  to  rebuild  the  middle  school  and  high  school  in 
Stephan,  which  serve  about  420  students  and  are  more  than  40  years  old. 

But  the  campus  is  ninth  on  the  BIA's  priority  list  of  14  schools  to  be 
replaced,  which  means  it  may  be  three  or  four  years  before  it  is  rebuilt  - 
a project  estimated  to  cost  as  much  as  $40  million. 

The  tribe's  top  priority  now  is  to  find  $2.5  million  to  build  a 
temporary  dormitory  and  kitchen  before  fall  classes  start  at  the  school, 
which  is  situated  in  rolling  pasture  land  east  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
impoverished  Buffalo  County  and  educates  not  only  local  youngsters  but 
also  some  from  more  distant  locations. 

The  blaze  April  24  raced  through  the  dormitory  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
when  most  students  were  away.  Seven  staff  members  and  students  were 
treated  for  smoke  inhalation.  The  fire  was  ruled  accidental. 

"Maybe  this  is  God's  way  of  telling  the  Department  of  Interior  they  need 
a new  school,"  Kirkie  said. 

The  more  than  200  students  who  were  living  in  the  dorm  managed  to  find 
temporary  living  quarters  to  finish  the  school  year.  And  students  from 
other  schools  donated  prom  dresses  to  help  younger  students  who  lost 
theirs  in  the  blaze. 

But  the  BIA  has  agreed  to  provide  less  than  half  of  the  money  needed  to 
erect  a temporary  dormitory  and  has  yet  to  come  through  with  the  promised 
$900,000  that  would  let  the  tribe  allow  a company  to  start  making  the 
modular  dorm  units  for  use  in  the  fall,  superintendent  Scott  Raue  said. 

The  tribe  has  moved  the  start  of  fall  classes  back  three  weeks  to  Sept. 

6 to  allow  more  time  for  construction  of  temporary  living  quarters. 

"I'm  running  out  of  time,"  Raue  said  Wednesday.  "We're  just  about  to  the 
end  of  what  we  can  do  unless  we  get  some  miracle.  I just  have  to  keep 
praying. " 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Improve  graduation  rates 

Programs  designed  to  reduce  educational  struggles 
for  Native  Americans  working 
Dune  8,  2005 

South  Dakota  has  one  of  the  highest  high  school  graduation  rates  in  the 
nation,  with  96  percent  of  students  statewide  earning  diplomas  in  2003- 
2004.  Despite  this  success,  few  of  the  state's  Native  American  students 
earn  high  school  diplomas  - something  the  Sioux  Falls  School  District  is 
working  to  change. 

This  year.  Native  American  students  were  the  largest  minority  group  in 
the  Sioux  Falls  School  District,  with  1,644  students  enrolled  in  grades 


kindergarten  through  high  school.  However , more  Native  American  students 
dropped  out  than  any  other  minority  group.  In  fact,  only  13  Native 
American  seniors  (one-third)  graduated. 

The  other  two  thirds  (21  of  34)  dropped  out,  transferred  or  did  not 
complete  coursework  for  graduation. 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  is  that  this  is  an  improvement  over  previous 
years . 

Many  factors  contribute  to  this: 

- Many  Native  American  students  are  part  of  low  income  families  who 
cannot  afford  outside  assistance,  such  as  private  tutoring  services. 

- Many  Native  American  students  come  from  single-parent  households, 
making  it  a struggle  for  these  parents  to  find  the  time  to  assist 
children  with  homework  and  to  communicate  with  school  officials. 

- Many  Native  American  students  are  raised  by  their  grandparents  or  other 
elders.  It  may  be  difficult  for  grandparents  to  assist  with  tasks  such 
as  advanced-level  homework. 

- Records  indicate  Native  American  students  transfer  more  frequently, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  students  to  establish  an  educational 
support-system  within  a school  district. 

- Native  American  students  are  often  more  shy  than  their  peers,  in  part 
because  of  their  cultural  upbringing.  It  is  often  difficult  for  Native 
American  students  to  ask  for  and  receive  help  from  teachers. 

Because  of  cultural  differences,  it  often  is  difficult  for  many  Native 
American  students  and  parents  to  know  how  to  communicate  with  teachers, 
counselors  and  other  school  staff  members  in  mainstream  settings. 

To  help  increase  Native  American  student  graduation  rates,  Pam  Homan, 
superintendent  for  the  Sioux  Falls  School  District,  says  the  district  is 
working  to  expand  its  Indian  education  program.  "We  know  that  we  have  work 
to  do,"  she  said. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  planned  expansions  is  the  Native 
American  Connections  classes,  started  in  2002  with  one  teacher  at  Lincoln 
High  School.  The  program  now  is  in  all  high  schools  and  two  middle  schools, 
and  in  2005-06,  it  will  be  offered  to  an  additional  40  students  at  Edison, 
Memorial  and  Patrick  Henry  schools. 

Connections  uses  cultural  methods  to  advance  Native  American  education, 
such  as  having  American  Indian  speakers  visit  classrooms  and  having 
students  read  books  by  Native  American  authors.  Bruce  Rekstad,  Washington 
High  School  Connections  teacher,  said  the  program  not  only  employs 
teaching  methods  that  serve  students  but  families. 

"We  are  advocates  for  them  (the  families)  in  the  school,"  he  said.  "I 
can  talk  to  the  teacher.  I can  talk  to  the  counselor." 

In  addition,  Rekstad  said  that  next  year,  the  district  will  try 
encouraging  parents  to  privately  meet  with  teachers  instead  of  having  them 
attend  traditional  parent-teacher  conferences  in  intimidating  large, 
school  gyms. 

Another  important  part  of  the  district's  efforts  is  a Title  VII  Indian 
Education  parent  committee,  which  advises  the  district  about  things  such 
as  textbooks  and  cultural  issues.  Marilyn  Lonehill  Meier,  a parent 
committee  member,  thinks  many  of  the  problems  Native  Americans  face  come 
from  cultural  differences. 

"Part  of  the  Native  American  struggle,  even  in  the  city  here,  has  to  do 
with  history,"  Meier  said.  "The  expectations  put  on  them  are  not  based  on 
Native  culture,  they're  based  on  mainstream  culture  ...  so  children  that 
don't  fit  into  that,  they're  not  going  to  make  it." 

Problems  with  Native  American  graduation  rates  are  not  isolated.  The 
Rapid  City  School  District,  which  has  the  largest  Native  American  student 
population  (2,300  students)  in  the  state,  employs  personnel  who  make  home 
visits  and  has  added  programs  such  as  transition  rooms,  where  students 
spend  half  of  each  day  receiving  one-on-one  help  and  then  attend 
integrated  classes.  They  also  have  a number  of  alternative  schools  and 
recovery  centers,  which  help  students  who  drop  out  of  school  make  up 
missed  credits. 

These  are  good  programs,  and  we  need  to  continue  to  expand  them  and 
explore  new  solutions.  It  is  too  important  a problem  to  ignore. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Si  Tanka  University  Asks  Dudge  To  Prevent  Loss  Of  Student  Aid 
By:  By  CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  9,  2005 

PIERRE  - Financially  ailing  Si  Tanka  University  has  asked  a federal  judge 
to  prevent  the  U.S.  Education  Department  from  revoking  the  school's 
ability  to  take  part  in  student  financial  aid  programs. 

The  university  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  in  April  under  Chapter  11 
of  the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Code  amid  persistent  financial  troubles.  Classes  at 
its  Huron  campus  ended  prematurely  this  spring. 

School  officials  have  said  they  hope  the  bankruptcy  reorganization 
filing  will  isolate  the  financial  trouble  to  the  now-closed  Huron  campus. 

Si  Tanka  also  has  a campus  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Si  Tanka  defaulted  on  $6.6  million  in  loans  and  faces  a $2  million 
federal  tax  lien. 

According  to  court  documents,  the  U.S.  Education  Department  informed  the 
university  on  April  25  that  it  was  revoking  the  school's  rights  to  take 
part  in  a number  of  student  loan  and  grant  programs.  The  revocation  was 
based  on  the  university's  filing  in  bankruptcy  court,  the  documents  said. 

A bankruptcy  judge  denied  the  university's  request  for  a preliminary 
order  preventing  the  revocation  of  the  schools'  ability  to  take  part  in 
the  student  financial  aid  programs.  Si  Tanka  then  asked  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Charles  Kornmann  to  overturn  the  bankruptcy  judge  and  restore  the 
financial  aid  programs. 

The  request  to  the  federal  judge  is  pending. 

Participation  in  the  student  financial  aid  programs  is  essential  for  the 
university's  attempt  to  reorganize  and  get  a fresh  start,  according  to  the 
school's  request  for  a court  order.  The  Eagle  Butte  campus  has  92  students 
enrolled  in  two  summer  sessions,  according  to  documents  filed  in  court. 

"It  was  uncontested  that  a majority  of  students  would  be  unable  to 
attend  Debtor's  campus  without  the  federal  programs,"  the  university's 
request  said. 

The  university  argues  that  a federal  law  prohibits  the  Education 
Department  from  cutting  it  off  from  student  financial  aid  because  of  the 
bankruptcy  filing. 

However,  federal  officials  have  asked  the  judge  to  deny  the  university's 
request.  Other  provisions  of  federal  law  exclude  bankrupt  schools  from 
participating  in  federal  student  loan  and  grant  programs,  the  government 
argues . 

The  school  was  chartered  by  the  tribe  in  1978  as  Cheyenne  River 
Community  College.  To  qualify  for  more  money,  it  incorporated  under  South 
Dakota's  state  laws.  The  university  was  operating  under  the  state  charter 
in  2001  when  it  bought  Huron  University  and  merged  to  become  Si  Tanka 
University. 
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Vow  to  fight  move  to  use  wastewater  on  sacred  site 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  10,  2005 

Tribes  in  the  Southwest  are  vowing  not  to  give  up  the  fight  as  a federal 
agency  authorizes  the  use  of  Preclaimed?  water  on  a sacred  site. 

Reclaimed  water  means  wastewater. 

The  Arizona  Snowlbowl,  a wealthy  ski  lodge  with  thousands  of  rooms,  has 
received  permission  to  pump  the  water  in  order  to  manufacture  artificial 
snow. 

The  lodge  is  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  an  extinct  volcano 
formed  more  than  3 million  years  ago.  Tribes  regard  the  peaks  as  sacred, 
and  unsuccessfully  lobbied  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  reject  the  plan. 

"This  project  authorizes  ski  area  improvements,  including  snowmaking 
using  reclaimed  water"the  study  and  decision  documents  acknowledge 
significant  tribal  concerns  for  the  spiritual  values  and  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  associated  with  the  San  Francisco  Peaks.  This  decision  does 
not  preclude  the  continued  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  for  religious 
beliefs  and  practices,  and  does  not  violate  First  Amendment  rights," 

United  State  Department  of  Agriculture  spokesman  Dim  Payne  said  in  a 
statement . 

Tribal  leaders  were  quick  to  condemn  the  decision. 

"To  Native  Americans,  desecrating  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  with 
wastewater  is  like  flushing  the  Koran  down  the  toilet,"  Navajo  Nation 
President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.,  said.  "The  federal  government  is  ignoring  the 
pleas  and  wishes  of  the  Native  people.  We  see  other  people  go  to  war  for 
their  way  of  life,  their  essence.  Flere,  though,  the  federal  government  is 
ignoring  the  pleas  and  wishes  of  the  Native  people." 

The  leader  of  the  Flopi  Tribe  called  the  move  an  "offensive  snub,"  and 
vowed  to  pursue  the  case  in  federal  court. 

"I  am  disappointed  but  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  latest  decision  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  uphold  the  desecration  of  Nuvatukyaovi  (the  San 
Francisco  Peaks) . It  became  evident  early  on  in  the  process  that  federal 
authorities  were  ignoring  the  deeply  felt  concerns  of  the  Flopi  Tribe  and 
all  native  nations.  It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  spiritual  integrity  of  Nuvatukyaovi  and  we  will  never  give  up  in  our 
efforts  to  do  so,"  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  said. 

"Our  place  of  worship  is  under  attack.  For  the  Hopi  Tribe,  and  many 
other  Native  peoples  who  have  a great  affinity  for  the  peaks,  our 
overwhelming  concern  is  not  about  access,  but  in  preserving  our  place  of 
worship,  which  for  the  Flopis  is  directly  tied  to  our  way  of  life.  The 
peaks  are  not  just  mountains,  they  are  a fundamental  and  integral  part  of 
our  religious  beliefs  and  activities,"  said  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director 
of  the  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office. 

In  addition  to  that  argument,  tribal  officials  protest  that  artificial 
snowmaking  will  have  a significant  adverse  effect  on  the  overall 
environment  of  the  mountain  and  watershed,  a move  that  could  ultimately 
affect  the  condition  of  an  historic  property  currently  in  the  process  of 
being  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Local  environmental  groups  tried  to  prevent  the  pumping. 

"We  have  been  anticipating  this  decision  due  to  the  climate  that  exists 
under  the  Bush  Administration,  which  has  consistently  brutalized  Native 
peoples  and  the  Environment.  We  oppose  the  expansion  for  environmental  and 
human  health  reasons  which  are  at  the  core  of  the  degradation  of  respect 
the  Forest  Service  and  Snowbowl  have  for  a site  that  is  as  sacred  to 
Native  Americans  as  Derusalem  is  to  the  Christian,  Dewish,  and  Muslim 
faiths,"  said  Dim  McCarthy,  chairman  of  the  Sierra  Club  Plateau  Group. 

The  Hopis  and  Navajos  are  not  the  only  ones  that  consider  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  to  have  religious  significance.  The  Zuni,  Tewa,  Haulapai, 
Havasupai,  Yavapai-Apache,  Yavapai-Prescott,  Tonto  Apache,  White  Mountain 


Apache,  San  Carlos  Apache,  San  Duan  Southern  Pauite,  Fort  Mcdowell  Mohave 
Apache,  and  Acoma  also  maintain  a spiritual  connection  to  the  site. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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High  hopes:  Reservation  optimistic  about  motel  project 
By  Dan  Daly,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  8,  2005 

KYLE  - A blustery  breeze  didn't  cool  the  spirits  of  those  who  gathered  on 
a recent  morning  near  Kyle  for  a ground-blessing  ceremony  at  the  future 
site  of  the  Medicine  Root  Motel  and  Campground. 

Dozens  turned  out  to  watch  as  Dohn  Around  Flim  conducted  the  ceremony.  He 
carefully  dug  a small  hole  in  the  ground,  placed  a small  amount  of  tobacco 
in  the  hole  and  offered  a prayer  for  the  success  of  the  new  reservation 
business  venture. 

Entrepreneurs  Kathy  Stover  and  Rusty  Puckett  plan  to  turn  the  site  into 
a motel,  campground,  RV  park  and  cabin  complex.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
businesses  of  its  kind  to  open  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Small-scale  tourism  has  been  around  for  years  on  the  reservation.  Bed- 
and-breakfast  inns,  campgrounds  and  home-based  lodging  ventures  have 
flourished,  mostly  attracting  European  tourists  who  have  a keen  interest 
in  Lakota  culture  and  the  picturesque  countryside. 

Some  businesses  are  quite  big.  In  fact,  the  Badlands  Ranch  Resort 
overlooking  the  White  River  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  compares  in  size  and  amenities  to  many  of  the  big  private 
campgrounds  in  the  Black  Hills. 

But  the  Medicine  Root  will  be  the  first  year-around  motel  that  caters  to 
tourists  and  business  travelers  alike. 

Puckett  and  Stover  have  chosen  a site  along  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Road  2 six  miles  west  of  Kyle.  The  motel  will  be  across  the  road  from 
Oglala  Lakota  College. 

The  site  is  backed  by  Three-Mile  Creek.  Puckett  and  Stover  will  build 
their  campground  along  the  creek.  Later,  they  hope  to  add  a recreational 
vehicle  park,  modern  cabins  and  other  tourist  amenities. 

"We've  been  thinking  about  doing  this  for  15  years,"  Puckett  said  during 
an  interview  shortly  before  the  ground-blessing  ceremony  at  the  site.  In 
fact,  his  father  had  planned  to  build  a motel  at  Rockyford  near  the 
Badlands  National  Park's  White  River  Visitor  Center. 

The  motel  will  have  19  units  - six  kitchenettes  and  13  regular  rooms. 
Puckett  and  Stover 

bought  a Rapid  City  motel  building,  the  Stables  Motel  at  Omaha  and  La 
Crosse  streets,  and  they  are  having  it  moved  to  the  site  near  Kyle. 

Stover  believes  there  will  be  strong  demand  for  this  type  of  lodging  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  In  fact,  she  said.  Medicine  Root  has  already 
been  taking  inquiries  about  room  bookings.  They  hope  nearby  Oglala  Lakota 
College  will  be  a source  of  bookings.  The  college  has  a number  of  visiting 
instructors  and  speakers.  And  a number  of  staff  members  commute  from  as 
far  as  Rapid  City. 

To  many  of  the  ceremony's  speakers,  who  work  in  economic  development  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  the  Medicine  Root  Motel  and  Campground  is  much 
more  than  a motel.  "This  is  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  an  economy  on 
this  reservation, " Harvey  White  Woman  of  Wawo'kiye  Business  Institute  said. 

If  a private  sector  business  community  can  flourish  on  the  reservation, 
dollars  will  circulate  through  the  community  longer,  officials  said.  That 
in  turn  will  create  jobs,  stimulate  more  activity  and  give  reservation 
residents  greater  power  over  their  lives. 


"Until  we  are  in  control  of  our  finances,  we'll  never  truly  be 
sovereign,"  said  Karlene  Hunter  of  The  Lakota  Fund,  a reservation-based 
economic  development  group. 

First  National  Bank  in  Gordon,  Neb.,  provided  private  financing  for  the 
project . 

"I'm  real  confident  that  this  will  be  a success,"  banker  Will  Isham  of 
First  National  in  Gordon.,  said.  "I  foresee  in  five  years  there's  going  to 
be  a stoplight  at  this  intersection  and  a lot  of  commerce  going  on." 

Isham  noted  that  First  National  has  had  a banking  relationship  with  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  for  about  35  years.  He  said  the  bank  looks  forward  to  a 
continued  relationship  with  the  tribe,  at  least  until  the  tribe  can 
establish  its  own  bank. 

Other  speakers  at  the  ceremony  talked  about  the  long,  sometimes 
difficult  process  of  building  a tradition  of  entrepreneurship. 

"After  20  years,  I feel  like  we  really  can  get  this  started,"  said  Elsie 
Meeks,  the  first  director  of  The  Lakota  Fund,  which  began  in  1985.  Meeks 
now  heads  First  Nations  Oweesta  Corp.,  based  in  Rapid  City. 

As  if  to  emphasize  the  tourism  potential  of  the  Medicine  Root  Motel,  a 
trio  of  visitors  from  Oregon  and  California  was  among  the  people  in  the 
audience  at  the  recent  ground-blessing  ceremony. 

Sue  and  Louis  Polanco  of  Springfield,  Ore.,  and  their  friend  Charlotte 
Dompier  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  were  in  Rapid  City  visiting  the  Polancos' 
daughter  when  they  read  a newspaper  item  about  the  upcoming  ground- 
blessing ceremony.  They  decided  to  take  a day  trip  and  see  it  for 
themselves.  Sue  Polanco  said. 

"Next  time  you  come,  we'll  have  a room  for  you  - and  I'm  sure  we'll 
leave  the  light  on,"  White  Woman  told  the  trio. 

For  more  information  about  the  Medicine  Root  project,  call  441-4290. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Tribute  of  a tribe 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
Dune  8,  2005 

On  a grassy  knoll  just  west  of  Satus  is  the  grave  of  Kis-'am-xay,  a woman 
many  say  once  saved  the  Yakama  Nation. 

There's  no  headstone,  no  flowers,  just  a few  old  bottles  and  a swell  of 
dirt  pierced  by  a weathered  board  about  the  size  of  a 2-by-6. 

Although  there's  nothing  indicating  who  Kis-'am-xay  (pronounced  Ki-sum- 
hi)  was  or  what  she  did,  her  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  many  Yakamas 
including  granddaughter  Delores  George. 

Kis-'am-xay,  named  Annie  Billy  by  the  white  man,  was  5 years  old  when 
she  watched  her  elders  sign  the  Treaty  of  1855  in  Walla  Walla.  A century 
later,  at  the  age  of  about  105,  she  was  called  on  to  testify  before 
members  of  Congress  who  were  considering  a request  to  break  up  the 
reservation . 

She  was  a warrior,  a medicine  woman  and  the  tribe's  historian. 

"She  was  a grandmother  to  us  all,"  said  Tribal  Council  Chairman  Derry 
Meninick. 

With  the  Yakama  treaty  turning  150  years  old  on  Thursday,  Kis- ' am-xay ' s 
story  shouldn't  be  overlooked,  said  George. 

"She  saved  this  tribe  from  termination  and  its  resources,"  the  65-year- 
old  George  said.  "She  was  never  gifted  anything  and  never  asked  for 
anything. " 

On  a recent  afternoon,  a light  breeze  swept  across  the  Smohalla  Cemetery 


as  George  walked  through  golden-brown  wild  grass  to  find  her  grandmother's 
grave . 

Clad  in  a traditional  ceremonial  wing  dress,  beaded  moccasins  and  a dome 
hat  woven  from  bear  grass  and  that  once  belonged  to  Kis-'am-xay,  George 
seemed  to  slip  back  a half-century  in  describing  how  the  tribe  faced 
termination . 

It  was  the  early  1950s,  and  at  the  request  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  some  members  of  Congress  sought  to  sever  ties  between  the 
government  and  tribes.  They  began  asking  tribes  to  sell  off  all  of  their 
reservation  land  and  in  return  offered  job  relocation  opportunities. 

Some  Yakamas  willing  to  let  go  of  their  traditions  wanted  to  sell. 

"They  were  saying,  'Awe,  let's  sell  this  land,'"  recalled  George,  who 
was  14  at  the  time.  "'We  need  money  for  shoes,  food.'" 

In  southern  Oregon,  the  policy  resulted  in  the  legal  termination  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  tribe  after  many  members  sold  land  while  others  were 
relocated  for  job  training.  Since,  the  tribe  has  regained  its  federal 
recognition.  Nationally,  61  federally  recognized  tribes  were  terminated 
between  1954  and  1962. 

Then  - as  now  - Yakama  tribal  officials  maintained  that  losing  the 
reservation  would  undermine  everything  the  treaty  stands  for. 

Tribal  leaders  began  calling  on  Kis-'am-xay,  the  only  living  witness  to 
the  treaty's  signing. 

Although  blind,  the  frail,  wrinkled  elder  could  still  give  vivid 
accounts  of  the  tribe's  oral  history  and  sacred  teachings. 

But  George  recalls  it  was  a chore  getting  the  little  old  woman  - 
stubbornly  set  in  traditional  ways  and  only  speaking  Yakama  - to  talk  to 
outsiders . 

Tribal  leaders  visited  repeatedly  trying  to  get  her  to  testify  before 
the  congressmen. 

"She'd  pull  a blanket  over  her  head  and  wouldn't  talk,"  George  said. 
"She'd  say,  'That's  too  much  pressure  on  me.  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  say 
something  wrong  and  we'll  lose  everything.'" 

After  a half  dozen  tribal  council  visits,  plus  arguments  from  her 
daughter,  Elsie  Pistolhead,  Kis-'am-xay  was  persuaded  to  talk.  But  only  on 
one  condition:  "They're  coming  here  or  I'm  not  going  to  speak." 

On  a winter  day  in  1954,  a fleet  of  large  black  cars  flooded  the  front 
of  Pistolhead 's  little  two-bedroom  home  in  Satus  near  the  Yakima  River. 

Men  wearing  suits  and  carrying  briefcases  gathered  in  the  living  room. 

"They  looked  out  of  place  in  our  home,"  George  recalls. 

Tulle  mats  were  put  over  the  windows  to  simulate  a traditional  longhouse 
and  Kis-'am-xay  requested  prayer  songs  before  talking. 

"She  said,  'I'm  going  to  speak  from  my  heart,  and  I can't  speak  until  I 
give  thanks  to  the  Creator  through  Washat  songs  and  prayer, ' " George 
recalls . Drums  began  to  thunder  after  the  late  Watson  Totus,  a Yakama 
religious  leader,  started  the  ceremony  with  the  ringing  of  a bell. 

After  seven  songs,  Kis-'am-xay  began  speaking  through  a translator  about 
the  Grandfather  Sky,  Father  Sun  and  Mother  Earth.  She  told  them  of  her 
traditional  teachings  about  creation. 

"She  spoke  on  everything:  territories,  treaty  signers,  food,  religion," 
George  said.  "Everything  concerning  our  culture  she  spoke  on." 

Especially  about  the  tribe's  desire  to  keep  its  culture  alive  for  future 
generations.  Kis-'am-xay  often  spoke  of  the  unborn,  "those  yet  to  come," 
George  said. 

"She'd  say,  'The  children  are  laughing,  I can  hear  them.  They  are  coming 
and  we  have  to  have  something  for  them.'" 

Meninick  said  her  words  confirmed  tribal  members  were  still  living  by 
traditional  practices  and  belief. 

And  while  her  speech  may  have  lacked  formal  legalistic  language,  it 
delivered  a powerful  moral  testimony  that  made  the  federal  officials 
realize  that  dissolving  the  Yakama  Nation  would  be  a crime,  Meninick  said. 

As  a result,  legislation  that  would  have  broken  up  the  Yakama 
Reservation  was  not  drafted. 

Kis- 'am-xay' s insight  wasn't  something  taken  lightly  by  the  tribe.  She 
was  considered  part  of  the  last  generation  of  the  great  medicine  people 
that  could  see  into  the  future  and  heal  the  sick,  said  George's  cousin. 


Mavis  Kindness. 

"There  are  not  any  more  of  those  kinds  of  people/'  said  Kindness,  who 
used  to  help  George  take  care  of  Kis-'am-xay.  "There  are  some  who  profess 
to  possess  those  gifts,  but  no." 

Dust  as  Kis-'am-xay  carried  many  teachings  and  sacred  healing  songs,  her 
story  has  become  a staple  in  the  tribe's  oral  history,  tribal  elders  say. 

Stories  of  her  warriorship  and  healing  ability  are  still  told  today. 

One  tells  how  as  a young  woman  she  died  and  went  to  the  heavens,  but  was 
told  by  the  Creator  that  she  still  had  work  to  do,  said  Kindness. 

"Her  journey  did  not  stop  there,"  she  said.  "She  was  taken  and  shown 
heaven,  hell  and  between.  She  saw  gamblers,  gossipers  and  recognized  them 
and  they  weren't  even  dead  yet." 

Kis-'am-xay  was  given  a set  of  healing  songs  and  after  awaking  began  her 
work  as  a healer.  Kindness  said. 

She'd  administer  the  ill  for  days,  even  weeks,  and  the  healing  spirit 
would  often  lift  her  frail  little  body  while  performing  healing  ceremonies, 
said  Kindness. 

"When  she  went  under  that  spirit,  when  she  was  doing  her  healing  work, 
it  took  three  men  to  hold  her,"  she  recalls.  "It  was  really  something  to 
watch . " 

Other  stories  tell  of  the  battles  she  fought  against  other  tribes.  She 
carried  the  shrapnel  of  a shot  suffered  during  a battle  with  the  Paiutes, 
said  Tribal  Councilman  and  World  War  II  veteran  Louis  Cloud. 

"She  was  a real  warrior,"  he  said.  "She'd  sneak  into  the  (enemy)  camps 
and  steal  their  ammunition." 

George  believes  Kis- ' am-xay ' s testimony  was  a duty  she  had  to  fulfill. 

She  died  six  years  later  at  about  110  years  old. 

Her  mostly  unmarked  grave,  however,  doesn't  mean  she's  forgotten.  Tribal 
graves  traditionally  weren't  marked  with  headstones  or  anything  that  might 
keep  them  from  making  their  journey  into  the  spirit  world,  George  said. 

"She'd  always  say  'Don't  bury  me  in  a cement  grave  because  when 
resurrection  comes,  I won't  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  grave.'" 

But  times  have  changed  and  it  would  be  nice  to  see  something  marking  the 
significance  of  Kis- ' am-xay ' s life,  George  said. 

"That  would  be  my  bottom  line,  to  honor  my  grandmother  with  something," 
she  said. 

Reporter  Phil  Ferolito  can  be  reached  at  837-6111 
or  by  e-mail  at  pferolito@yakima-herald.com. 
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The  new  Chief  Leschi  canoe. 

By  Betsy  Fradd 
Today  correspondent 
Dune  7,  2005 

PUTAKKUP,  Wash.  - It's  been  a dream  for  some;  a longing  for  others.  For 
the  students  at  Chief  Leschi,  having  their  own  canoe  is  now  a reality. 

Thanks  to  a dedicated  group  of  teachers  and  administrators,  the  canoe, 
called  Spirit  of  the  Wolf  Protects,  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
teachings  at  the  elementary,  middle  and  high  schools. 

Culture  Coordinator  Peggy  McCloud  said  the  new  34-foot,  cedar-stripped 
canoe  will  bring  connection  to  students  and  help  keep  their  minds,  bodies 
and  spirits  strong.  "We  can  continue  our  ancestral  teaching  with  this 
beautiful  canoe.  So  many  of  our  songs  are  about  the  water  and  mountains. 

The  students  can  deepen  their  understanding  of  their  heritage  and  who 
they  really  are,"  she  remarked. 


Capt.  Connie  McCloud  began  the  Puyallup  Canoe  Family  11  yeans  ago  to 
offset  destructive  behavior  on  the  rise  in  her  community.  She  knows  the 
canoe  will  bring  healing  and  strength. 

"The  canoe  families  offer  students  a way  to  learn  about  our  ancestors, 
who  were  positive  people  and  doing  good  things.  They'll  learn  about  their 
relationship  to  the  water,  to  each  other  and  how  to  treat  each  other 
respectfully,"  she  said. 

She  wanted  to  show  young  people  the  healthy  side  of  their  culture  and 
encourage  children  to  be  proud  of  who  they  are.  "There's  a lot  of  grieving 
hardship,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  that  our  children  are  confronted  with," 
said  Connie  McCloud.  "Being  a part  of  a canoe  family  offers  a chance  to 
celebrate  with  others  their  true  spirit  and  identity.  It  brings  back  their 
culture,  language,  dance,  and  develops  leadership.  They  learn  to  work 
together  to  accomplish  the  journey,"  she  added. 

Being  in  a canoe  family  requires  commitment.  The  Puyallup  Canoe  Family 
meets  weekly  and  has  alternate  sessions  on  physical  health,  traditional 
teachings,  family  communication  and  substance  abuse  prevention.  In  fact, 
people  who  become  part  of  a canoe  family,  either  as  paddlers  or  support 
crew,  agree  to  be  drug-,  alcohol-,  tobacco-  and  violence-free.  Additional 
meetings  take  place  on  the  water,  where  they  practice  paddling,  learn 
cold-water  rescue  and  attend  classes  in  first  aid  and  CPR. 

Fifteen-year-old  Oscar  Salu-skin  has  been  on  three  canoe  journeys  and  is 
glad  Chief  Leschi  is  getting  its  own  canoe.  "It's  fun  to  go  out  paddling. 
You  get  to  meet  a lot  of  new  people,  travel  on  the  water  to  different 
coastal  tribes  and  make  new  friends,"  said  the  sophomore.  He  appreciates 
learning  how  the  tides  affect  how  fast  the  group  must  paddle. 

"Each  canoe  has  its  own  personality  ...  its  own  spirit.  It  brings  us 
through  good  and  bad  times,  and  we  learn  from  that,"  Saluskin  said. 

Lead  Puyallup  Canoe  Family  skipper  Clinton  McCloud  is  responsible  for 
each  person  on  the  canoe.  He  said  it's  important  for  pullers  to  have  a 
clear  mind  and  focus.  Out  on  the  water  they  sing  traditional  songs,  have 
fun  and  enjoy  being  peaceful.  "I  want  to  make  my  pullers  happy,"  he  said. 
"I  try  to  joke  around  and  make  them  laugh.  When  there's  positive  energy, 
the  canoe  just  flies." 

Lolli  Arabia  said  being  a part  of  the  Puyallup  Canoe  Family  has  taught 
her  to  be  more  patient  and  get  over  her  fear  of  water.  "I'm  more  in  touch 
with  my  spirit,"  said  the  14-year-old.  "I've  learned  a lot  about  myself, 
and  to  just  keep  going  when  things  seem  hard  and  not  to  give  up." 

Empowering  students  is  one  of  the  many  exciting  aspects  of  the  canoe, 
said  Superintendent  Ray  Lorton.  He  thinks  having  the  hands-on  learning 
experience  for  the  children  from  more  than  60  tribes  at  the  school  will 
bring  many  rewards.  "The  major  benefit  will  be  the  inspiration  it  will 
bring  for  our  students  to  learn  more  about  the  historical  value  of  the 
canoe  and  its  spiritual  meaning,"  he  remarked. 

Knowing  that  he  was  carving  it  for  the  kids  was  a major  inspiration  to 
Theron  Parker.  As  the  lead  canoe  builder,  Parker,  along  with  his  assistant 
Dwight  Tevuk,  honored  the  canoe  many  times  through  songs,  silent  prayer 
and  spoken  words  during  the  months-long  carving  process.  Parker,  Makah, 
has  been  carving  for  more  than  30  years  and  has  built  14  canoes. 

"It's  all  about  the  young  people.  It's  about  teaching  them,"  said  Parker 
He  said  the  purpose  of  the  canoe  is  to  "bring  all  nations  together."  Asked 
about  his  involvement  in  carving  the  canoe  for  Chief  Leschi,  Parker 
replied,  "It's  been  the  greatest  honor  ever." 
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Tribes  OK  port  pier 

The  Port  of  Everett  will  pay  four  Indian  tribes  $2  million  so  a 
Boeing  dock  can  be  built  in  a salmon  area. 

By  Mike  Benbow 
Herald  Writer 
Dune  8,  2005 

The  Port  of  Everett  will  pay  four  Northwest  Indian  tribes  more  than  $2 
million  for  letting  the  port  build  a new  pier  for  Boeing  Co.  jet  parts  on 
the  tribes'  traditional  fishing  grounds. 

The  payments,  intended  mostly  for  enhancing  fisheries  projects,  will  go 
to  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  the  Swinomish  Tribe,  the  Suquamish  Tribe  and  the 
Lummi  Tribe. 

"We  feel  really  good  about  it,"  port  executive  director  Dohn  Mohr  said 
of  the  agreement. 

It  means  the  port  will  be  able  to  seek  a builder  and  begin  constructing 
the  $20  million  project  this  fall. 

The  Tulalips,  the  major  tribal  government  involved  in  the  negotiations, 
approved  the  deal  on  Friday.  It  includes  a $575,000  payment  for  fisheries 
improvements,  another  payment  of  $80,000  for  design  and  construction  of  a 
monument  commemorating  the  Point  Elliott  Treaty,  and  a promise  to  create  a 
conservation  area  on  50  acres  of  tidal  mud  flats. 

Mohr  said  the  Tulalips'  payment  was  similar  to  those  agreed  to  by  the 
other  tribes. 

In  addition  to  the  tribal  payments,  the  new  conservation  zone  is 
important  because  it  involves  tidal  lands  that  had  been  intended  for  a new 
marina . 

"When  we  originally  began  to  acquire  that  property,  it  was  thought  of  as 
the  next  marina  site,"  Mohr  said.  "We  were  going  to  replicate  the  current 
marina  in  a bigger  way.  We've  agreed  not  to  do  that." 

Efforts  to  reach  tribal  officials  by  telephone  Tuesday  were  not 
successful,  but  they  said  earlier  they  didn't  want  to  hold  up  the  Boeing 
project  while  negotiating  over  its  impact  on  their  fishing  rights. 

Although  not  in  the  Tulalip  agreement,  the  port  has  also  promised  to  pay 
for  an  eelgrass  enhancement  project  in  the  area  and  spend  $800,000  to 
redevelop  the  beach.  Both  projects  would  aid  salmon. 

The  Tulalips  had  earlier  asked  officials  to  transfer  a portion  of  sales 
tax  proceeds  from  businesses  at  the  tribes'  Quil  Ceda  Village  from 
Snohomish  County  to  the  tribe,  but  that  issue  was  not  part  of  the  final 
agreement . 

The  tribal  deals,  when  added  to  other  agreements  for  neighborhood 
residents  and  for  some  project  changes,  boost  the  original  cost  by  nearly 
33  percent.  The  pier  was  originally  estimated  to  cost  $15.5  million.  It 
was  offered  to  Boeing  by  the  state  if  Boeing  agreed  to  build  the  787 
Dreamliner  in  Washington. 

The  Legislature  agreed  to  pay  $15.5  million,  so  the  port  will  likely  put 
a fee  on  cargo  sent  by  Boeing  and  other  pier  users  to  pay  the  $5  million 
in  additional  costs. 

"It  becomes  part  of  the  total  project  cost,"  Mohr  said  of  the  tribal 
agreements.  "There  will  be  a surcharge  on  the  use  of  the  facility,  on  the 
cargo  crossing  the  dock.  We'll  come  up  with  a reasonable  amortization 
schedule . " 

The  rail-barge  pier,  which  the  port  wants  to  complete  by  early  2006, 
will  receive  jet  parts  shipped  from  overseas,  and  place  them  on  rail  cars 
for  quick  trips  to  Boeing's  Everett  production  plant. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Tribes  must  challenge  diabetes 
Dune  11,  2005 

At  the  age  of  48,  Pearl  Howard  was  told  she  had  Type  II  diabetes.  Over 
the  next  34  years,  my  aunt  battled  the  disease  bravely.  At  first,  her 
treatment  was  just  pills;  then,  a shot.  Today  it's  a tray  full  of  pills, 
bottles  of  medicine  and  shots  twice  a day. 

There  were  times  over  the  years  when  her  medication  didn't  work.  In  fact 
there  were  times  when  some  of  her  medications  actually  damaged  her  organs. 

At  82,  diabetes  has  her  firmly  in  its  clutches,  and  she  struggles  each 
day  for  life.  Unfortunately,  my  aunt  isn't  unusual.  American  Indian  people 
don't  ask  each  other  if  they  have  diabetes;  they  ask,  "When  were  you 
diagnosed?"  This  epidemiclike  disease  is  the  focus  of  Indian  Health 
Service  clinics  on  many  reservations  - clinics  that  often  have  kidney 
dialysis  rooms  for  an  increasing  number  of  patients. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  the  organs  diabetes  attacks.  There  also  are  a 
large  number  of  people  who  are  amputees  as  a result  of  the  disease. 

My  doctor  watches  me  for  this  disease  because,  he  told  me,  I am  at  risk, 
too.  I am  overweight,  an  Indian  woman  and  an  elder  - all  characteristics 
that  can  lead  to  the  disease. 

Diabetes  was  brought  to  my  attention  a few  days  ago  during  a lunch  with 
Dr.  Gerald  Combs,  a scientist  and  director  of  the  Grand  Forks  Human 
Nutrition  Research  Center.  He  is  working  on  a project  to  bring  young 
Indian  students  to  UND  for  an  eight-week  internship.  The  collaboration  is 
meant  to  whet  their  interest  in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  dietetics  - 
the  "grow-our-own-dietitians-and-nutritionists"  concept. 

I was  pleased  that  Combs  was  interested  in  diabetes  prevention,  since  it 
affects  so  many  of  my  relatives. 

Diabetes  definitely  is  related  to  what  we  eat.  Researchers  tie  the 
change  in  foods  and  lifestyles  of  American  Indians  to  the  increased  rate 
of  diabetes.  I know  there  has  been  a change  in  our  lifestyle.  So,  I 
wondered,  what  is  the  nutritional  value  of  prairie  plants  and  wild  fruit 
such  as  chokecherries,  juneberries,  wild  plums,  buffalo  berries  or  prairie 
turnip  plants? 

I suspect  that  like  blueberries,  these  wild  fruits  and  plants  have  a 
high  nutritional  value.  These  are  questions  that  Combs  is  asking,  too. 

Exercise  also  helps  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  diabetes.  During  our  lunch 
I told  Combs  about  the  weight-loss  contest  started  on  the  Fort  Berthold,  N 
D.,  reservation. 

On  April  1,  Tex  Hall,  tribal  chairman  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes, 
and  some  of  the  tribal  health  staff  extended  a challenge  to  tribes  and 
Indians  to  see  who  could  lose  the  most  weight.  Fifty  teams  of  five  people 
each  signed  up;  their  collective  weight  was  27  tons. 

The  prize  for  the  team  that  loses  the  most  weight  is  $800,  and  there 
also  is  a traveling  trophy. 

How  are  the  50  teams  doing?  Alton  Spotted  Horse,  the  project  director, 
said  so  far  they  have  lost  a total  of  3,350  pounds.  Yikes,  that  is  a lot 
of  fat! 

Not  only  is  that  a hefty  weight  loss.  Spotted  Horse  said,  but  also 
individuals  have  reduced  cholesterol  and  blood-sugar  levels  and  generally 
feel  good. 

Spotted  Horse  said  he  watched  his  aunt,  who  was  diabetic,  disappear 
piece  by  piece  until  there  was  nothing  left.  "I  look  at  this  disease  as  an 
enemy  who  came  into  the  village,"  he  said. 

The  Three  Affiliated  tribe's  challenge  was  accepted  by  Standing  Rock 
Nation  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  in 
Belcourt,  N.D.,  and  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  tribe  in  Sisseton,  S.D. 

I don't  have  any  data  of  their  progress,  but  I do  know  Valentino  White, 
tribal  chairman  of  the  Spirit  Lake  tribe,  and  his  staff  put  together  17 
teams  of  five  members  each.  They  didn't  give  me  their  total  weight,  but 
they  did  seem  committed  to  the  contest. 

Toni  Young,  who  is  working  on  the  project  at  the  Cankdeska  Cikana  tribal 
college,  said  they  started  the  project  by  surveying  college  faculty,  staff 
and  students  about  their  health.  Young  still  is  putting  together  the  final 


figures  of  the  survey,  but  said  it  already  is  evident  there  are  too  many 
staff  and  faculty  who  have  diabetes. 

The  number  of  students  is  high,  too,  she  said,  and  that  surprised  her. 
They  are  young  people. 

Diabetes  not  only  limits  what  you  can  eat  but  also  damages  your  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  eyes  and,  slowly,  the  rest  of  your  body. 

The  tribes  that  are  making  the  war  on  diabetes  fun  are  to  be  commended. 
Indian  people  are  exercising  and  learning  about  healthy  diets  in  spite  of 
themselves . 

The  Grand  Forks  Human  Nutrition  Center  is  taking  diabetes  prevention  to 
another  level  by  helping  us  understand  the  disease.  That  is  good  thinking 
and  can't  help  but  provide  Indian  people  with  other  weapons  in  this  fight. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Commodity  cheese  goes  good  with  any  whine 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  6/6/2005 

Copyright  c.  2005  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

I wonder  if  the  good  citizens  of  Clovis,  NM  and  Rapid  City,  SD  would  like 
a little  cheese  with  their  whine? 

I haven't  heard  such  whining  since  Russell  Means  lost  the  election  for 
president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  last  year  to  a woman,  Cecilia  Fire 
Thunder.  In  fact,  he's  still  whining. 

Since  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  announced  it  would 
close  the  Airforce  bases  at  Clovis  and  Rapid  City  the  people  of  both 
cities  have  been  whining  with  increasing  volume.  It's  all  right  for  the 
federal  government  to  cut  the  budget  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  their  back 
yard,  they  are  screaming.  I suppose  financial  responsibility  is  a good 
thing  as  long  as  it  is  not  your  ox  that  is  getting  gored. 

Ironically,  South  Dakota  and  New  Mexico  went  red  in  this  last  election. 

Of  course.  South  Dakota  has  nearly  always  been  red,  but  New  Mexico  is  a 
late  comer  to  magenta.  The  general  feeling  was  that  since  they  supported 
the  Republican  majority  their  little  bases  would  be  untouchable.  Wrong! 

Dohn  "Long  Dohn"  Thune  (R-SD)  made  it  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  his 
campaign  against  the  incumbent,  Tom  Daschle  (D-SD),  that  with  his  clout 
with  President  Bush  and  the  Republican  Congress,  he  would  be  the  best  bet 
to  keep  Ellsworth  AFB  off  of  the  closure  list.  Wrong  again. 

South  Dakota's  Republican  Governor  Mike  Rounds  has  added  his  whine  to 
the  songfest,  as  has  New  Mexico's  Democratic  Governor  Bill  Richardson.  In 
fact  on  May  21  the  entire  New  Mexico  congressional  delegation  and  the 
Governor  converged  upon  Clovis  to  assure  it  citizens  that  they  would  go 
down  with  the  ship  before  allowing  the  base  there  to  be  closed. 

And  would  you  believe  that  the  congressional  delegations  from  both 
states  are  trying  to  introduce  legislation  to  stall  the  closing  or  to 
prevent  it  entirely?  They  are  not  alone.  States  from  Maine  to  California 
have  joined  the  chorus  of  whiners. 

Rapid  City  is  located  in  Pennington  County  and  it  was  this  county  that 
led  the  charge  against  Tom  Daschle.  Ironically,  the  air  force  base  is  also 
located  in  Pennington  County.  Now  which  county  in  South  Dakota  will  lose 
the  most  when  the  base  closes?  You  guessed  it,  Pennington  County. 

In  New  Mexico  I suppose  the  city  commissioners  of  Clovis  can  vote  to 
have  Demez  Pueblo  officials  open  their  off-reservation  casino  there 


because  it  is  running  into  all  sorts  of  obstacles  trying  to  open  it  in 
Anthony.  Indian  tribes  have  a legitimate  right  to  lay  claim  to  federal 
installations  when  they  are  closed.  Think  about  it,  citizens  of  Clovis. 

The  base  could  turn  into  a real  moneymaker  and  job  provider. 

Several  tribal  leaders  in  South  Dakota  are  preparing  a proposal  to 
submit  to  the  federal  government  that  would  lay  claim  to  Ellsworth  AFB 
after  it  closes.  Dr.  Art  Zimiga,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  and  several  other 
prominent  Indian  business  men  and  women  are  putting  together  a package  to 
give  to  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Attorney  Mario  Gonzalez  who  is  working  on  a 
plan  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  to  claim  Ellsworth. 

It's  going  to  be  a very  interesting  time  watching  the  maneuvering,  the 
elbowing  and  the  hand  wringing  that  everyone  involved  brings  to  the  table. 
And  the  winner  is?  We  won't  know  until  we  see  what  "clout"  Sen.  Thune  and 
Sen.  Pete  Dominici  (R-NM)  bring  to  the  fight. 

The  way  it  was  supposed  to  be  set  up  is  that  the  decision  made  by  BRAC 
would  not  and  could  not  be  challenged  by  the  self-serving  politicians.  But, 
politicians,  being  the  way  they  are,  can  get  around  just  about  anything, 
except  themselves  at  times.  After  all,  when  the  last  round  of  base 
closings  took  place  a few  years  ago.  Sen.  Daschle  kept  Ellsworth  AFB  off 
of  the  list.  He  definitely  had  the  ear  of  the  people  that  counted.  Now 
that  he  is  out  to  pasture,  he  can  only  watch  in  sorrow  and  helplessness. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  Keystone  Kops  scenario  is  played  out,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder, 
finds  herself  at  odds  with  some  members  of  the  tribal  council  and  some 
members  of  the  community.  They  are  talking  about  impeachment.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  most  of  the  disaffected  are  the  same  people  who  ran  up  the 
debt  that  Cecilia  is  now  accused  of  mismanaging. 

Ms.  Fire  Thunder  is  also  accused  of  disrespect  to  some  elders.  Heck,  I'm 
an  elder  and  like  the  late  Rodney  Dangerfield,  I too  "get  no  respect."  It 
comes  with  the  territory,  but  we  should  not  make  it  grounds  for  impeaching 
the  president.  There  are  some  elders  who  deserve  no  respect  and  many  who 
are  respected  do  support  Cecelia.  After  all,  she's  only  been  in  office  six 
months.  Give  the  poor  lady  a break. 

There  are  times  we  elders  should  leave  the  decision  making  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  we  elected. 

Anyhow,  if  Ms.  Cecilia  "Watch  that  Temper"  Fire  Thunder  is  going  to  have 
a say  in  what  happens  to  Ellsworth  AFB,  it  is  best  that  she  be  allowed  to 
get  on  with  her  job.  I have  often  written  that  we  (Oglala)  are  often  our 
own  worst  enemy.  I suppose  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  Indian  tribes  at 
this  stage  in  our  history. 

In  the  case  of  BRAC  and  Cecilia,  I hope  people  just  stop  whining  and  let 
the  federal  and  tribal  governments  get  on  with  their  jobs.  By  the  way,  a 
little  commodity  cheese  goes  real  good  with  any  whine. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Lakota  Times, 

Indian  Country  Today  and  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Pueblo  Dournals). 

He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cultural  Tie  Gets  in  the  Way  Of  Graduation 
Md.  Boy  Wearing  Bolo  Is  Denied  a Diploma 
By  Ann  E.  Marimow 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Dune  10,  2005 

Thomas  Benya  wore  a braided  bolo  tie  under  his  purple  graduation  gown 


this  week  as  a subtle  tribute  to  his  Native  American  heritage. 

Administrators  at  his  Charles  County  school  decided  the  string  tie  was 
too  skinny.  They  denied  him  his  diploma,  at  least  temporarily,  as 
punishment . 

The  bolo,  common  in  contemporary  American  Indian  culture,  is  not 
considered  a tie  by  his  public  school  in  Pomfret.  If  Benya  wants  the 
diploma,  he  will  have  to  schedule  a conference  with  the  administrators. 

What  his  parents  say  they  want  is  an  apology  from  Maurice  D.  McDonough 
High  School  for  embarrassing  their  son  and  failing  to  respect  the  Cherokee 
background  of  his  father's  ancestors. 

"The  schools  in  Charles  County  are  asking  him  to  ignore  his  heritage," 
Marsha  Benya  said  as  she  turned  to  face  her  17-year-old  son.  "I  want  you 
to  be  proud  of  it." 

"I  am  proud  of  it,"  he  said,  sitting  in  her  real  estate  office  in 
Waldorf,  where  he  plans  to  work  this  summer  before  enrolling  at  the 
College  of  Southern  Maryland. 

The  high  school  is  sticking  to  its  policy.  The  dress  code  is  mandatory 
for  seniors  who  choose  to  participate  in  the  graduation  ceremony.  And 
Benya  was  told  during  a dress  rehearsal  Tuesday  that  his  black  bolo  with  a 
silver  and  onyx  clasp  the  size  of  a silver  dollar  was  "not  acceptable." 

"We  have  many  students  with  many  different  cultural  heritages,  and  there 
are  many  times  to  display  that,"  said  school  district  spokeswoman  Katie 
O' Mai ley -Simpson . 

"But  graduation  is  a time  when  we  have  a formal,  uniform  celebration.  If 
kids  are  going  to  participate,  they  need  to  respect  the  rules." 

Controversies  over  student  attire  at  graduation  are  perennial,  and 
school  districts  try  to  avoid  confusion  by  sending  letters  to  parents  and 
seniors  months  in  advance.  In  Prince  George's  County,  for  example, 
graduating  seniors  are  told  "they  are  not  to  wear  any  kind  of  additional 
accents,"  said  schools  spokesman  John  White. 

"We  set  the  standard  to  make  sure  all  our  ceremonies  are  formal  and 
respectful,"  he  said. 

In  March,  Benya's  high  school  sent  a letter  to  parents  and  seniors 
explaining  that  "adherence  to  the  dress  code  is  mandatory,"  with  the  word 
mandatory  in  bold  and  underlined.  For  girls:  white  dresses  or  skirts  with 
white  blouses.  For  boys:  dark  dress  pants  with  white  dress  shirts  and  ties. 

That  left  Benya's  classmates  free  to  wear  bright  orange,  red  and  striped 
ties  under  their  gowns  at  the  ceremony  Wednesday  at  the  Show  Place  Arena 
in  Upper  Marlboro.  One  senior  girl  wore  a headscarf  and  long  pants  for 
religious  reasons. 

"The  First  Amendment  protects  religion,  and  we  do  everything  possible  to 
honor  that,"  O'Malley-Simpson  said.  "There  is  nothing  that  requires  us  to 
follow  everyone's  different  cultures." 

Thomas  Benya  says  the  bolo  tie  he  wore  to  graduation  for  Charles 
County's  McDonough  High  School  reflects  his  heritage.  (By  Mark  Gail  --  The 
Washington  Post) 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  students  have  limited  rights  to  express 
themselves  at  school  as  long  as  their  behavior  is  not  disruptive.  A 1969 
Supreme  Court  case.  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines,  sided  with  students  who  wanted 
to  wear  black  armbands  to  school  to  protest  the  Vietnam  War. 

David  Rocah,  a staff  lawyer  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Maryland,  said  there  are  limits  to  those  rights.  Carrying  political 
placards  or  wearing  a clown  suit  to  graduation  would  presumably  be 
disruptive.  The  question,  he  said,  is  whether  a bolo  tie  under  a gown  is 
disruptive. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  wanting  graduation  to  be  a formal  occasion," 
he  said,  "but  the  idea  that  everyone  should  look  the  same  --  they're  not 
all  the  same." 

Rocah  called  the  school's  interpretation  a "narrow  and  cramped  view  of 
personal  autonomy." 

Benya  grew  up  hearing  stories  about  his  paternal  grandmother ' s father 
and  grandfather,  who  lived  in  dismal  conditions  on  a Cherokee  reservation 
in  Oklahoma.  He  attends  powwows  and  has  worn  an  heirloom  turquoise  and 
silver  bracelet  for  as  long  as  he  can  remember. 

He  favors  black  clothes  and  prefers  working  backstage  with  lights  and 


sound  to  performing  in  plays.  He  said  he  wasn't  looking  to  cause  a scene. 

"It's  my  way  of  relating  back  to  my  past  and  showing  who  I am/'  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Navajo  dictionary  at  UNM 

by:  Staff  Reports  / Indian  Country  Today 

Dune  7,  2005 

GALLUP,  N.M.  - The  late  Alyse  Neundorf,  a University  of  New  Mexico  - 
Gallup  associate  professor  of  Navajo  who  died  in  Danuary  2004,  wanted  to 
preserve  her  heritage  and  language.  To  that  end,  she  taught  the  "Dine' 
Bisaad"  language  to  children,  college  students  and  adults. 

Neindorf  obtained  her  Ph.D.  in  linguistics  at  UNM  in  1987.  Her 
dissertation  was  titled  "Bilingualism:  A bridge  to  power  for  interpreters 
and  readers  in  the  Navajo  tribal  council."  Neundorf  joined  the  faculty  of 
UNM-Gallup  in  1996.  She  was  born  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Two  Doining  Rivers  Clan  and  a former  Miss  Navajo. 

Navajo  is  a creative  language,  in  which  metaphor,  simile  and 
personification  are  used  regularly  and  multiple  versions  of  one-word 
function  to  mean  the  same  thing.  This  duplicity  is  likely  the  result  of 
Navajo  contact  with  other  cultures:  for  instance,  the  Spanish. 

"Languages  grow  with  the  people,"  Neundorf  wrote.  "If  the  people  do  not 
make  new  terms,  the  language  becomes  less  able  to  deal  with  new  situations, 
and  sometimes  borrowed  terms  take  over  instead." 

To  Neundorf,  Navajo  was  a "good,  healthy  language"  that  should  be  used 
to  describe  anything  and  everything  in  the  world  within  human 
understanding.  Borrowed  words,  she  believed,  should  be  kept  to  a minimum 
and  the  descriptive  nature  of  Navajo  preserved. 

In  her  posthumously  published  "A  Navajo/English  Bilingual  Dictionary" 
(University  of  New  Mexico  Press),  Neundorf  offers  1,500  noun  entries  and 
300  verbs  and  adjectives  to  add  to  readers'  knowledge  of  Navajo  and  to 
children  learning  to  read  and  write  in  bilingual  classrooms.  Words 
selected  are  terms  used  in  and  around  school  settings. 

"Most  of  our  knowledge  depends  on  our  ability  to  internalize  and 
understand  our  world  through  language,"  Neundorf  believed.  "I  hope  with 
the  aid  of  this  dictionary,  the  Navajo  students  will  verbally  describe  and 
discover  the  world  in  which  they  live,  so  they  will  be  able  to  transfer 
this  knowledge  to  any  situation  they  may  encounter." 

A joint  endeavor  between  Neundorf,  the  Ramah  Navajo  School  Board,  Inc. 
and  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  "A  Navajo/English  Bilingual 
Dictionary"  is  divided  into  two  main  parts  for  each  letter  of  the  Navajo 
alphabet  and  features  words  for  place  names,  numbers,  body  movements  and 
parts,  and  kinship.  Illustrations  for  commonly  used  words  and  an  index  in 
English  are  included. 

This  dictionary  will  help  Dine'  speakers  and  beginners  try  some  new 
words.  Neundorf,  after  consulting  Navajo  language  scholars  and  tribal 
elders,  added  new  words  to  the  dictionary  that  explain  a new  concept  or 
were  developed  to  accommodate  Navajo  contact  with  other  cultures  and 
modernization.  In  this  way,  Neundorf 's  life  legacy  to  nurture  the  Navajo 
language  persists. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2005  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Sub j : Science  Study  of  Navajo  Astronomy 


"The  Science  Study  of  Navajo  Astronomy/'  an  educational  outreach  program 
for  5th  grade-level  youth,  will  be  held  Dune  13-28,  2005  at  Navajo 
Elementary  School  in  Navajo,  New  Mexico. 

See  the  attached  flier  for  more  information. 

Karen  Francis 

Public  Information  Officer 
Office  of  the  Speaker 
(928)  871-6384 
karenfrancis@navajo.org 

"THE  SCIENCE  STUDY  OF  NAVADO  ASTRONOMY" 

DUNE  13  - 28,  2005 
NAVADO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
123  Cedar,  Navajo,  NM  87328 

--------  TEXT  VERSION  of  FLIER  ------- 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION: 

"The  Science  Study  of  Navajo  Astronomy"  is  an  educational  outreach  program 
being  held  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  program  focuses  on  Navajo 
Astronomy  as  it  relates  to  the  Navajo  term  "Father  Sky."  Navajo  students 
and  their  families  will  explore  career  options  and  space  science  from 
Western  and  Navajo  perspectives. 

Programs  for  5th  grade-level  youth  run  from  8:30-11:30  at  Navajo 
Elementary  School,  a 100%  Navajo  enrolled  public  school.  Students  will 
produce  a personal  journal  of  project  activities  and  notes,  and  give  oral 
presentations.  This  introduction  to  space  science  will  continue  during  the 
next  school  year  with  activities  tied  to  Navajo  astronomy  that  are  sacred 
to  do  in  the  winter  months. 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS  include: 

"Making  Wall  Charts:  Charting  the  Four  Navajo  Seasons  and  the  Navajo 
Constellations" 

"ABOVE  & BEYOND:  100  Years  of  Women  In  Aviation" 

A Special  Presentation  Film  Screening  about  the  history  of  flight  by 
Art reach -Inter national 

Telescopes:  How  to  Use  Them  and  What  to  Look  For,  Dr.  Kinglesmith, 

New  Mexico  Tech. 

Special  Event  for  students  and  parents:  A Star  Party  Evening! 

"Dourney  to  Mars:  A 3D  Exploration"  A Multimedia  Presentation  of  NASA 
Imagery  by  Artreach-International 

PROGAM  ACTIVITIES  and  LESSON  PLANS  include: 

Using  Telescopes  Light  Spectrums 

Making  a Telescope  Stars,  Colors,  & Temperatures 

Making  Wall  Charts  Online  Star  Wheels 

Navajo  Constellation  Stories  Stars,  Galaxies,  & Planets 

Constellation  Stories  from  Other  Tribes  Electromagnetic  Fields 

Planet  Cards 

Guest  Speakers  including: 

Dr.  Kinglesmith,  Astronomer,  New  Mexico  Tech 
Dr.  Sheri  Klug,  Lead,  Mars  Outreach  Program, 

Arizona  State  University. 

Dr.  Barbara  Laval,  Manager  for  NASA/UCLA  Center  for  Astrobiology 
and  Director  of  Education  and  Public  Outreach 
Dr.  Diane  Taylor,  NASA/UCLA  Center  for  Astrobiology. 


For  More  Information  Contact: 


Gloria  Begay  Alice  Carron,  CEO 

Indian  Education  Coordinator  www.ArtreachStudios.com 

Gallup  McKinley  Schools  www.Artreach-International.com/star 

gbegay@gmcs . kl2. nm. us  artreachstudios@hotmail.com 

SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  THE  MANY  CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDING: 

Dohns  Hopkins  University  Center  for  Astrophysical  Sciences,  The  Origins 
Education  Forum  at  Space  Telescopes  Science  Institute,  New  Mexico  Tech, 
NASA  Outreach  Discovery  and  New  Frontiers  Program,  NASA  Kepler  Mission, 
NASA  White  Sands  Education  Outreach,  NASA/UCLA  Center  for  Astrobiology 
Education  and  Public  Outreach,  NASA  Astrobiology  Institute, 

NASA  Explorer  Institute,  Navajo  Nation  Museum,  Navajo  Elementary  School, 
Navajo  Nation  Office  of  the  Speaker  and  Office  of  the  President, 

Gloria  Begay,  Navajo  Elementary  School  Teachers  Ms.  Anderson 
and  Ms.  Tsosie  and  Principal  Gloria  Thompson 
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Native  American  food  goes  haute  cuisine 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Bison  carpaccio  and  caribou  bruschetta  are  not  typical 
of  American  Indian  home  cooking.  But  chef  and  Cree  Indian  Arnold  Olson  is 
preparing  more  than  just  meals. 

Olson  is  trying  to  transform  tribal  foods  into  haute  cuisine,  cooking 
traditional  ingredients  but  in  the  grand  European  manner. 

"For  me  to  add  European  style  into  dishes  is  a must,"  Olson  said.  "I 
really  believe  in  the  future  of  aboriginal  foods." 

For  Olson,  the  future  is  in  dishes  such  as  thin-cut  bison  tenderloin 
rolled  in  lemon,  orange  and  lime  zest  - the  basis  for  his  carpaccio  - and 
seared  caribou  with  ice  wine  vinegar  and  extra  virgin  olive  oil,  served  on 
little  wedges  of  baked  bread,  the  basis  for  the  bruschetta. 

Olson,  a caterer  in  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  capital,  brought  his  skills  to 
the  country's  embassy  in  Washington  to  help  it  celebrate  the  opening  last 
week  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 
Canadian  artifacts  and  art  works  are  among  the  museum's  displays. 

Other  cooks  also  are  experimenting  with  the  new  cuisine.  The  museum's 
cafe  specializes  in  Indian-style  food  and  faces  the  same  challenges  as 
Olson.  That  means  keeping  the  menu  true  to  its  roots  while  still  familiar 
enough  to  entice  non-Indians. 

Even  finding  a name  for  the  cuisine  is  a challenge.  When  people  think  of 
Indian  food,  it's  curry  that  might  first  come  to  mind.  Olson  calls  his 
dishes  aboriginal;  the  museum  refers  to  its  menu  as  native. 

Identifying  a style  also  is  a quandary.  Indians  historically  prepared 
what  was  available  locally,  so  the  potential  variety  of  dishes  ranges  from 
roast  moose  to  tamales. 

In  addition,  ingredients  that  were  new  to  European  settlers  - corn  and 
potatoes,  for  instance  - have  become  part  of  the  American  culinary 
standard.  People  have  to  be  reminded  the  foods  are  Indian,  said  Richard 
Hetzler,  executive  chef  at  the  museum  cafe. 

"People  think  of  tamales  as  Mexican,"  Hetzler  said.  "They  think  of  Latin 
American  food  when  they  are  truly  products  that  Indians  used  to  make." 

Culinary  tinkering 

At  Tillicum  Village,  a Northwest  Indian-themed  dinner  theater  on  a Puget 
Sound  island  near  downtown  Seattle,  cooks  bake  salmon  on  stakes  of  cedar 
over  fires  of  alder  wood,  a cooking  style  "thousands  of  years  old,"  said 
Mark  Hewitt,  the  company's  president. 

But  this  does  not  make  the  meal  a copy  of  the  traditional  Northwestern 
Indian  diet  any  more  than  Tillicum  Village's  Indian  dance  pageant. 


complete  with  sound  track,  is  a ritual. 

Small  red  new  potatoes  substitute  for  wild  potatoes  that  the  Indians 
would  have  eaten,  Hewitt  said.  The  dinner  also  includes  rice,  "which 
doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  anything,"  but  which  especially  pleases 
tourists  from  Asia,  he  said. 

Olson  tackles  the  identity  problem  by  working  with  ingredients  familiar 
to  Indians  in  Canada.  The  museum  cafe's  response  is  to  divide  its 
offerings,  food  court-style,  into  five  geographic  regions;  for  example, 
juniper  cured  salmon  for  the  Northwest  and  bison  burgers  for  the  Plains. 

The  chefs  also  look  for  themes,  such  as  smoked  meat.  "The  defining  thing 
would  be  smoke  flavor,"  Olson  said.  "Things  had  to  be  smoked  to  preserve 
things  over  the  winter  months,  so  everything  was  always  smoke  flavor." 

To  bring  Indian  foods  into  the  mainstream,  changes  typically  have  to  be 
made  in  the  recipes.  For  instance,  Canadian  Indian  food  is  bland,  using 
only  a little  salt  and  pepper,  Olson  said.  He  digs  into  the  European  spice 
cabinet  for  his  flavorings. 

There  is  another  consequence  to  the  culinary  tinkering  that  opens  the 
cooking  to  the  mainstream.  The  results  may  look  strange  to  the  people  on 
whom  the  dishes  are  based. 

"There's  a lot  of  comments,  especially  (from)  people  who  come  from  the 
reservations,  it's  like  you're  copying  the  white  people,"  Olson  said. 

Nonetheless,  he  believes  the  techniques  are  worth  copying.  He  still 
remembers  a restaurant  meal  in  1972,  when  he  was  10  years  old,  during  a 
family  visit  to  a small  town  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  at  the  end  of  a 60-mile 
(100-kilometer)  drive  from  his  village. 

"That  was  the  first  time  I had  my  cheeseburger, " Olson  said.  "It  was 
delicious . " 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Find  this  article  at: 

http://www.cnn.com/2004/TRAVEL/09/30/native.cuisine.ap 
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Chiefs  debate  future  of  First  Nations  University 
CBC  News 
Dune  9,  2005 

NORTH  BATTLEFORD  - Saskatchewan's  Indian  chiefs  are  looking  for  answers 
on  what's  next  for  controversy-plagued  First  Nations  University  of  Canada. 

Chiefs  are  raising  concerns  about  how  the  suspensions  of  three  top 
officials  and  subsequent  firing  of  a university  vice-president  have  been 
handled  over  the  last  few  months. 

Gary  Merasty,  the  grand  chief  of  the  Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  says 
the  situation  has  turned  ugly  and  everyone  stands  to  lose  because  of  it. 
He's  one  of  chiefs  worried  about  the  damage  the  controversy  has  caused  to 
the  students  and  the  university's  reputation. 

"We  want  to  ensure  that  the  integrity,  the  credibility  and  the  pride 
that  we  have  in  our  institutions  is  first  and  foremost,"  Merasty  said. 
"Those  institutions  represent  our  future." 

Merasty  said  FSIN  now  has  to  focus  on  ensuring  the  future  of  the 
university.  He  called  for  establishment  of  a task  force  comprised  of 
industry  experts  to  look  at  how  FNUC  should  move  forward. 

FSIN  Vice-Chief  Morley  Watson,  the  chair  of  FNUC's  board  of  directors, 
insists  that  he  and  his  board  of  directors  for  the  university  have  not 
breeched  any  act  that  governs  the  FSIN  or  the  university. 

The  chiefs  worked  Wednesday  night  to  draft  a formal  proposal  for  an  FNUC 
task  force. 


It's  expected  it  will  be  read  at  Thursday's  sitting  of  the  assembly. 
Copyright  c.  2005  CBC. 
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Whitebird  Appointed  Treaty  Relations  Commissioner 
But  objectives  of  organization  questioned. 

By  Len  Kruzenga 
Dune  1,  2005 

As  possibly  the  worst-kept  secret  in  Indian  Country,  Assembly  of  Manitoba 
Chiefs  Grand  Chief  Dennis  Whitebird  announced  he  was  resigning  to  accept 
the  position  as  head  of  the  Manitoba  Treaty  Relations  Commission,  first 
announced  two  years  ago  by  then  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault. 

Ottawa  insiders  told  the  First  Perspective  as  early  as  last  November 
that  Whitebird  had  the  inside  track  on  the  job  and  it  was  well  known  that 
INAC  and  other  governmental  officials  had  been  in  discussions  with 
Whitebird . 

The  new  commission  was  created  to  operate  as  an  independent  and 
impartial  body  to  promote  public  education  on  the  history  and  role  of  the 
treaty  relationship  between  First  Nations  and  Canadians  in  the  province 
and  specific  treaty  issues  and  has  a mandate  to  engage  in  public  education 
activities  to  improve  understanding  of  the  treaty  relationship  and  treaty- 
related  issues,  provide  facilitation  services  for  discussing  treaty  issues, 
and  conduct  independent  research. 

When  Nault  announced  the  deal  in  November  of  2003  he  said  that  the 
"establishment  of  the  Treaty  Relations  Commission  in  Manitoba  will  provide 
a forum  for  discussion  and  education  on  historical  treaties  and  treaty 
issues . " 

To  which  Whitebird  responded,  "It  is  important  for  the  Canadian  people 
to  understand  the  fundamental  role  of  treaties  and  the  contribution  of 
First  Nations  people  in  the  development  of  Canada. 

"Our  leadership  sees  the  Treaty  Relations  Commission  in  Manitoba  as  a 
significant  step  to  respecting  the  sacred  treaties  between  the  First 
Nations  and  the  Crown.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  implementing  the  treaty 
relationship  and  appreciation  of  First  Nations  oral  history  and 
understanding  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  treaties." 

Opinions  by  First  Nations  people  on  the  streets  of  Winnipeg  to  news  of 
the  appointment  were  mixed. 

"I  think  it's  great  that  we  have  an  organization  to  outreach  to  other 
Canadians  and  educate  them  about  our  treaties  and  Dennis  has  a good  record 
on  defending  our  rights,"  said  north-end  resident  Kevin  Spence.  "The  AMC 
has  really  become  irrelevant  so  I think  this  was  a good  step  for  him. 

But  others  aren't  so  sure. 

"Dennis  was  very  passive  as  Grand  Chief  in  any  kind  of  outreach  or 
initiative  aimed  at  taking  our  message  directly  to  other  Canadians.  So  his 
appointment  is  a surprise  really  cause  I'd  think  you  have  to  show  some 
qualifications  for  the  job  or  prior  commitment  to  the  type  of  things  the 
commission  is  supposed  to  do,"  said  Amanda  Henry.  "Dennis  hardly  has  the 
type  of  dynamic  personality,  I think,  that  will  appeal  to  the  non- 
aboriginal population  he's  supposed  to  educate. 

While  Whitebird  has  a reasonably  high  political  profile  in  the  province  , 
one  federal  government  source  says  the  appointment  was  "not  necessarily 
made  on  the  basis  of  selecting  the  best  qualified  candidate  but  the  most 
suitable  for  the  job,  and  noted  that  a number  of  "highly  qualified"  First 
Nations  applicants  had  expressed  an  interest  in  the  post." 

But  for  others  the  entire  process  of  the  appointment  and  the  rationale 


behind  the  commission  itself  are  suspect. 

"This  is  the  equivalent  of  a patronage  appointment  made  by  the  liberals 
and  the  mandate  of  the  commission  is  so  completely  vague  that  all  it 
really  has  to  do  to  justify  itself  is  conduct  a couple  of  community 
meetings  perhaps,  visit  a school  and  advocate  on  behalf  of  First  Nations 
for  the  government  to  respect  the  treaties  and  that's  it,"  said  Rick 
Laliberte.  "It's  so  loosy  goosey  once  again  and  obviously  intended  to 
placate  First  Nations  but  will  it  have  any  real  impact  on  bridging 
understanding  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  Canadians?  I doubt  it. 

It's  a concern  expressed  by  others  as  well. 

"Who's  going  to  measure  its  effectiveness  or  if  it's  actually  doing 
anything,"  said  Suzanne  Keepness.  "I  mean  he  (Whitebird)  headed  an 
organization  that  spent  over  $35  million  on  the  FAI  with  nothing  to  show 
for  it  after  ten  years.  That's  not  a track  record  that  inspires  confidence 
Laliberte  s 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  25,  2005 

Porno  butich-da/moon  when  bulbs  mature 
Assiniboine  wahequosmewi/full  leaf  moon 
Potawatomi  msheke ' kesis/moon  of  the  turtle 
Yuchi  cpaconendzo/blackberry  ripening  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"We  think  that  Native  Americans  are  the  most  regulated  segment  of  the 
American  population/' 

"Being  Native  American  just  adds  multiple  layers  and  layers  or 
regulations  and  bureaucracy  into  your  life." 

Steve  Moore,  Native  American  Rights  Fund  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

"I  don't  want  to  subject  any  more  of  my  people  to  exposure  to  uranium 
and  the  cancers  that  it  causes," 

"As  long  as  there  are  no  answers  to  cancer,  we  shouldn't  have  uranium 
mining  on  the  Navajo  Nation," 

"I  believe  the  powers  that  be  committed  genocide  on  Navajo  land  by 
allowing  uranium." 

Doe  Shirley,  President  of  the  Navajo  Nation 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  are  precious  few  cases  of  one  Native  nation  helping  another.  In 
this  issue  you  will  read  that  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  of 
Prior  Lake,  MN  is  loaning  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  Pine  Ridge,  SD  $38 
million  to  continue  funding  services  and  operations.  Granted  this  is 
a case  where  the  helping  nation  is  Dakota  and  the  assisted  nation  is 
Lakota,  both  camps  of  the  great  Nakota-Dakota-Lakota  confederacy;  but 
it  shows  we  don't  have  to  rely  on  the  dominant  society  to  bail  us  out 
of  every  situation....  That's  refreshing. 

The  governments  of  Canada,  The  United  States  and  Mexico  deliberately 
put  our  nations  and  our  people  in  postions  of  need  and  servitude.  They 
never  intended  any  nation  would  rise  to  a position  to  help  another,  and 
intentionally  fomented  discord  among  our  people  to  discourage  such  help 
if  it  did  become  possible.  In  the  US  the  BIA  has  made  sure  the  status 
quo  was  not  challenged  by  insuring  the  needs  of  Uncle  were  served  in 
every  tribal  election--and  nobody  but  Uncle  would  be  there  to  help  if 
a nation  tried  to  fly  higher  than  Uncle  deemed  advisable. 

The  more  our  Peoples  depend  on  each  other  and  less  on  the  "Great  White 
Father",  the  greater  are  our  chances  to  realize  some  real  sense  of 
sovereignty.  It  will  always  be  a "limited  sovereignty",  but  self-reliance 
means  the  limitations  on  that  sovereignty  will  be  imposed  more  by  choice 
than  by  forced  designation. 

I thank  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  for 
demonstrating  the  outstretched  hand  does  not  have  to  obligate  itself 
further  to  the  powers  in  Washington,  Ottawa  and  Mexico  City. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  feat 

- Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
secures  $38M  Loan 

- Indians  lack  access 
to  Legal  Services 

- Tribes  open  door  to  Lawsuits 

- Reform  of  Indian  Trust 
management  imperative 

- Trust  Reform  Costs  put  at  $3B, 
thanks  to  Bush 

- NA  Leaders  to  release 
Trust  Settlement  Principles 

- Government  effort 

to  skirt  Internet  Ban 

- ICT : U.N.  Indigenous  Focus 
presents  Opportunity 

- Wabanaki  Tribes 

join  EPA  Clean  Air  Suit 

- Shinnecocks  launch 

legal  claim  to  Hamptons  Land 

- Energy  Wars:  Return  of  the  Navajo 

- New  Mexico  will  no  longer 


ured  in  this  issue  

- Treaty  Rights  at  stake  in  Court 

- METZGER: 

Regents  face  tests  on  Mount  Graham 

- Camp  works  on 
instilling  Native  Pride 

- Architect:  NMAI  suffers  from 
flawed  Design jVision 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Horseback  Riders  blaze  Trail 

- Alaska  Tribes:  Not  on  our  Land 

- IRS  alters  policy  on 
Native  Corporate  Dividends 

- First  Nation  prepares  for 
Forest  lobs  battle 

- Inuit  self-government 
gets  nod  from  Commons 

- Birdtail  Sioux 
Reserve  Offices  occupied 

- Aboriginals  facing 
'Legislative  Genocide' 
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Tribe  secures  $38M  loan 

By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Dune  17,  2005 

PINE  RIDGE  - For  the  people  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribal  Council  has  secured  funding  to  continue  operations  and 
services  of  the  tribe. 

On  Friday,  the  OST  Council  secured  a $38  million  loan  with  the  Shakopee 
Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  of  Prior  Lake,  Minn.,  in  a special  session  in 
the  tribe's  council  chambers. 

Fourteen  council  members  voted  to  approve  and  finalize  negotiations 
between  Pine  Ridge  and  Minnesota  tribal  delegations  on  the  15-year,  $38 
million  loan  at  6.5  percent  fixed  interest. 

It  was  not  unanimous.  Two  council  members,  Valerie  Danis  of  Oglala  and 
Kathy  Danis  of  Wounded  Knee,  rejected  the  loan  plan. 

Walt  Big  Crow,  chairman  of  the  OST  Finance  Committee  and  Wakpamni 
District  representative,  said  he  had  been  dreaming  about  the  vote  the 
previous  night. 

Although  afraid  of  the  repercussions  if  the  loan  hadn't  been  approved. 

Big  Crow  was  confident  about  the  vote. 

"There  has  been  a lot  of  dialog  and  a lot  of  information  distributed 
about  this,"  he  said. 

President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  agreed. 

"There  were  a lot  of  questions  that  we  answered,  and  there  was  a lot  of 
education  for  the  people  so  they  could  understand  the  enormity  of  the 
debt,"  Fire  Thunder  said. 

Since  entering  office,  the  executive  officers  and  council  have  been 
under  tremendous  pressure  due  to  what  Fire  Thunder  described  as  the 
tribe's  "financial  crisis." 

"This  loan  is  going  to  bring  everything  back  on  track,"  she  said. 

Garfield  Steele,  Wounded  Knee  District  representative,  said  with  85 
percent  unemployment  on  the  reservation,  the  $20  million  casino 
improvement  loan  would  open  100  to  125  new  jobs  on  the  reservation.  The 
$18  million  would  keep  nearly  800  tribal  employees  working. 

"It  secures  the  existing  jobs  that  we  already  have,  and  we  won't  have  to 
lay  anyone  off,"  he  said. 

Craig  Dillon,  Lacreek  District  representative,  said  the  tribe  has  been 
stumbling  along  in  a financial  fog  until  this  point. 

A former  tribal  finance  committee  chairman,  Dillon  said  that  for  years 
the  tribe  continually  played  catch  up  when  paying  the  bills. 

Dillon  said  that  changed  when  Fire  Thunder  and  Crystal  Eagle  Elk,  newly- 
elected  treasurer,  came  into  office  and  realized  the  tribe's  enormous  debt. 

"They  used  the  word  that  no  one  in  Indian  Country  likes  to  hear,  and 
that  is  'no.'"  Dillon  said. 


The  Shakopee  loan  will  reach  the  tribe's  accounts  Dune  29. 

Austin  Watkins  Sr.  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  money  has  already  been 
earmarked  to  pay  bills  and  improve  the  tribe's  casino. 

"We're  not  spending  it  on  anything  else/'  he  said. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  Paul  Little,  Oglala  District  representative,  had 
wanted  Alex  White  Plume  to  oversee  the  meeting. 

"We  have  some  important  cases  to  decide  on  today  and  I don't  want  people 
to  come  back  to  us  and  say  the  meeting  was  lead  by  a president  who  was 
suspended,"  Little  said. 

Little  had  disagreed  with  OST  attorney  Peter  Capossela's  findings  that 
Fire  Thunder  and  Eagle  Elk  should  remain  at  their  jobs  until  a tentatively 
scheduled  Dune  29  hearing. 

Capossela  said  he  gave  his  best  legal  advice  on  all  tribal  procedures. 

"I  do  stand  by  the  advice  I gave,"  he  said. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she  had  not  been  served  with  a complaint  in  hand  until 
Dune  10.  As  is  law.  Fire  Thunder  would  have  20  days  to  prepare  for  a 
hearing.  Linder  the  law  and  advice  of  tribal  attorneys,  she  and  Eagle  Elk 
will  remain  at  their  jobs. 

Will  Peters,  Pine  Ridge  District  representative,  said  Little's 
discussion  only  added  to  the  confusion.  The  council  had  planned  to  vote  on 
the  loan,  not  deal  with  the  suspension  hearing  of  Fire  Thunder  and  Eagle 
Elk. 

"If  you  want  to,  do  your  politicking  in  the  committees,"  Peters  said. 
Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
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Indians  lack  access  to  legal  services 
By  CHET  BROKAW  Associated  Press  Writer 
The  Associated  Press 
Dune  13,  2005 

Dessica  Hinsley  didn't  know  where  to  turn  for  help  after  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe  officials  took  her  1-year-old  daughter.  The  girl  had  been  hurt 
in  a fall  at  a day  care  center,  and  a tribal  judge  kept  asking  why 
Hinsley' s three  children  had  to  be  in  day  care. 

Hinsley,  a 23-year-old  who  is  going  through  a divorce  and  works  full 
time  while  attending  college,  had  trouble  finding  a private  lawyer  who 
could  take  her  case.  But  then  she  found  out  Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services 
had  a new  lawyer  on  the  reservation,  which  straddles  the  North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota  border. 

The  lawyer,  Dudith  Roberts,  went  to  work  and  quickly  got  the  infant 
returned  to  Hinsley. 

"They  wouldn't  listen  to  me  or  anything,  and  then  once  I got  an  attorney, 
which  is  Dudy,  that's  when  they  pretty  much  had  to  listen,"  Hinsley  said. 

"I  didn't  even  know  we  had  a legal  service  or  else  I would  have  gone  there 
a long  time  ago. " 

Many  Indian  reservations  across  the  nation  have  a shortage  of  lawyers 
and  other  legal  services,  said  Ron  Hutchinson,  executive  director  of 
Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services,  which  has  six  offices  in  South  Dakota  and 
one  just  across  the  border  in  North  Dakota. 

Dakota  Plains  is  part  of  a network  of  nonprofit  organizations  nationwide 
that  provide  legal  services  to  low-income  people  with  the  help  of  federal 
funding.  Some,  like  Dakota  Plains,  primarily  serve  American  Indians. 

Court-appointed  attorneys  and  public  defenders  help  poor  people  charged 
with  crimes,  so  the  greatest  unmet  need  is  for  civil  matters  such  as 


divorce,  child  custody,  wills,  land  issues  and  commercial  disputes, 
Hutchinson  said. 

And  while  Indians  need  legal  help  in  state  and  federal  courts,  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  is  in  tribal  court,  where  many  people  represent 
themselves  without  hiring  a lawyer,  Hutchinson  said. 

An  1994  American  Bar  Association  study  estimated  that  three-quarters  of 
the  nation's  low-  and  moderate-income  families  facing  civil  legal  issues 
handle  those  problems  without  getting  formal  help.  Legal  aid  lawyers 
estimate  only  about  20  percent  of  Indians'  legal  needs  are  met,  Hutchinson 
said . 

"The  bottom  line  here  is  we  don't  have  the  resources  to  help  everyone 
who  needs  help.  We  don't  even  come  close,"  he  said. 

Help  is  on  the  way,  thanks  to  a grant  from  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers,  a national  organization  of  courtroom  attorneys.  The  $50,000  grant 
is  intended  to  let  Dakota  Plains  set  up  an  Internet  site  to  provide  a wide 
range  of  information  related  to  Indian  legal  issues,  including  forms  and 
instructions  for  those  who  represent  themselves  in  tribal  court. 

Jimmy  Morris  of  Richmond,  Va.,  president  of  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers,  said  poor  people  need  adequate  legal  services  so  they  are 
not  at  the  mercy  of  people  who  can  afford  lawyers. 

"There  is  an  appalling  need  for  legal  services  to  the  poor  everywhere  in 
the  country,"  Morris  said.  "But  it  is  particularly  acute  among  Native 
Americans . " 

Steve  Moore  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  said 
there  is  a lack  of  legal  resources  to  help  Indians  in  tribal,  state  and 
federal  courts. 

"The  word  'crisis'  I think  doesn't  overdramatize  the  situation,"  Moore 
said . 

Indians  not  only  have  to  deal  with  state  and  federal  laws  and 
regulations,  but  they  also  are  subject  to  tribal  laws  on  reservations  and 
a host  of  tribal  and  federal  programs  for  housing,  health  and  other  issues 
that  apply  only  to  Indians,  Moore  said. 

That  means  Indians  likely  will  need  legal  help  to  deal  with  the  many 
regulations  that  apply  to  them,  Moore  said. 

"We  think  that  Native  Americans  are  the  most  regulated  segment  of  the 
American  population,"  Moore  said.  "Being  Native  American  just  adds 
multiple  layers  and  layers  or  regulations  and  bureaucracy  into  your  life." 

The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  handles  high-profile  cases  for  tribal 
governments  and  other  organizations,  disputes  that  focus  on  Indian  rights, 
tribal  sovereignty,  voting  issues,  land  and  other  issues.  But  it  also 
works  with  organizations  like  Dakota  Plains  Legal  Services  to  help  develop 
and  improve  tribal  laws  and  court  systems,  including  traditional  systems 
of  resolving  disputes,  Moore  said. 

The  grant  for  Dakota  Plains  will  address  those  issues. 

Hutchinson  said  the  project  will  emphasize  improving  services  to  Indians 
who  represent  themselves  in  tribal  court.  The  new  Internet  site  will 
include  forms  and  instructions  on  how  to  handle  the  most  common  legal 
problems,  he  said. 

The  project  will  supply  information  to  help  private  lawyers  better 
represent  Indian  clients  and  will  gather  tribal  laws  and  previous  tribal 
court  rulings  from  the  Sioux  tribes. 

Dakota  Plains  operates  seven  offices  with  a budget  of  about  $1.3  million 
for  routine  help  provided  to  Indian  clients.  It  has  20  case  handlers,  but 
only  seven  are  lawyers.  Many  cases  are  handled  by  paralegals. 

The  project  will  provide  an  improved  set  of  instructions  and  forms, 
which  now  vary  widely  among  tribal  courts,  Hutchinson  said. 

If  the  South  Dakota  project  succeeds,  it  can  be  adopted  in  tribal  courts 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

"What  we  hope  is  that  this  will  become  a model  project  that  other 
programs  across  the  country  can  build  on  for  their  own  tribal  court 
systems,"  Hutchinson  said. 

Doe  Steinfield  of  Boston,  a fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers  who  chaired  the  committee  that  approved  the  grant,  said  the 
project  stood  out  from  the  four  dozen  or  so  other  candidates  because  it 
has  a chance  of  accomplishing  much  where  the  need  is  great. 


Steinfield  said  most  lawyers  have  little  idea  of  the  legal  challenges 
American  Indians  and  tribal  courts  face. 

Hinsley  is  just  happy  that  Dakota  Plains  gave  her  the  legal  help  she 
needed  to  get  her  daughter  back. 

The  girl  had  medical  and  developmental  problems  before  her  fall  at  day 
care,  so  Hinsley  believes  the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  wrap  the  child  in 
love. 
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Tribes  open  door  to  lawsuits 

CASINOS:  They  waive  immunity  in  some  contracts, 
but  beating  them  in  court  isn't  easy. 

By  30NATHAN  SHIKES  / The  Press-Enterprise 
Dune  12,  2005 

Indian  tribes  and  the  firms  they  do  business  with  will  be  carefully 
following  a lawsuit  filed  by  a restaurant  operator  against  the  owner  of 
the  Morongo  Casino. 

They  will  be  focusing  on  how  the  case  might  affect  sovereign  immunity,  a 
federal  legal  standard  that  protects  tribes  from  being  sued  in  U.S.  courts 
unless  Congress  intervenes  or  a tribe  gives  its  consent. 

Observers  say  that  with  more  banks,  developers,  management  firms, 
restaurant  operators,  slot-machine  makers  and  others  doing  business  with 
tribes,  more  disputes  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  coming  years. 

"I  think  it  is  inevitable,"  said  Michael  Lombardi,  a tribal  consultant 
who  works  exclusively  for  the  Augustine  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  in 
Coachella . 

Tribal  gaming  has  grown  into  a $5  billion  industry  in  California  since 
the  first  state-tribe  compacts  took  effect  five  years  ago.  The  tribes 
employ  more  than  57,000  people  and  do  business  with  everyone  from  family 
firms  to  Fortune  500  companies. 

To  give  companies  some  legal  recourse  in  the  event  of  a dispute,  the 
tribes  routinely  agree  to  waive  their  sovereign  immunity. 

The  N9NE  Group,  which  has  accused  the  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  of 
illegally  seizing  on  Dune  1 its  two  upscale  restaurants,  three-story 
nightclub,  rooftop  bar  and  gift  shop,  is  relying  on  the  waiver  to  support 
its  right  to  sue. 

But  it  won't  be  that  easy. 

Such  waivers  are  often  complex  and  limited  in  scope,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  enforce  them  in  court,  say  attorneys  such  as  Marc  Homme,  who 
is  battling  a Coachella  Valley  tribe  on  behalf  of  a developer  who 
remodeled  the  tribe's  casino. 

"They  say,  'You  can  drive  my  car,  but  only  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
and  you  have  to  ask  me  first,'  " he  said. 

"Vendors  and  contractors  are  not  used  to  that  system.  You  don't  have 
waivers  when  you  are  contracting  with  a normal  business." 

Howard  Dickstein,  a Sacramento  attorney  who  represents  several  tribes, 
said  the  tribes,  like  other  governments,  have  a right  to  invoke  their 
immunity. 

Other  Means  Used 

Many  have  alternative  forms  of  dispute  resolution,  such  as  tribal  courts 
or  arbitration,  that  they  prefer  to  use  when  conflicts  arise,  he  added. 

Morongo 's  waiver  gives  N9NE  the  right  to  sue  in  federal  court  only  if  it 
has  already  tried  to  settle  the  dispute  via  arbitration,  according  to  a 
copy  of  the  waiver  filed  in  court.  It  also  lays  out  a set  of  complicated 


and  specific  conditions. 

N9NE's  attorneys  have  said  they  plan  to  use  the  arbitration  procedure 
but  have  asked  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  for  a temporary  restraining 
order  first  in  hopes  of  getting  the  tribe  to  immediately  stop  using  their 
property . 

Chicago-based  N9NE,  which  claims  that  Morongo  terminated  its  lease  and 
locked  out  its  300-plus  employees,  also  says  the  tribe  seized  its  business 
records,  equipment,  fixtures,  food  inventory,  signature  style  and  wine 
cellar. 

The  tribe  says  N9NE  violated  its  lease  agreement  first,  invalidating  the 
sovereign-immunity  waiver. 

Judge  Virginia  Phillips  has  scheduled  a hearing  for  today. 

"The  tribes  we  represent  have  scores  of  contracts  with  limited  waivers 
that  give  a business  the  right  to  sue  for  breach  of  contract,"  Dickstein 
said . 

"Some  provide  for  mediation  or  arbitration.  Some  provide  for  where  the 
suit  can  be  enforced.  Some  call  for  federal,  some  for  state  courts,  and 
they  are  usually  limited  to  just  one  party,"  he  said.  "This  is  an  evolving 
area . " 

Sovereign  immunity  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  lawsuits  involving 
Indian  tribes  different. 

"Once  you  get  past  that,  it's  like  any  other  case,"  he  added. 

Lombardi  said  there  is  already  a "prejudice"  in  the  business  community 
that  "Indian  tribes  can  do  whatever  they  want.  But  tribes  get  sued  all  the 
time. " 

It's  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  tribes  to  have  bad  relationships 
with  outside  vendors,  he  added. 

"Most  of  the  time,  when  they  enter  into  deals  like  this,  they  have  iron- 
clad legal  agreements,  usually  thought  out  carefully  in  advance." 

Sammy  Ladeki  says  his  relationship  with  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of 
Cahuilla  Indians,  which  owns  two  large  casinos  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  is 
so  good  that  he's  not  even  sure  if  his  contract  with  them  includes  a 
waiver. 

"It's  all  built  on  respect  and  honesty,"  he  said. 

The  Ladeki  Group,  based  in  La  Jolla,  owns  the  Sammy's  Woodfired  Pizza 
chain,  with  a location  in  the  Agua  Caliente  Casino  in  Rancho  Mirage. 

Ladeki  also  runs  the  Prime  10  Steak  House  at  Agua  Caliente  and,  until 
recently,  an  Asian  restaurant  called  Rappongi  at  the  Spa  Resort  and  Casino 
in  Palm  Springs. 

As  for  Morongo,  he  called  the  lawsuit  "unfortunate,"  but  added  that  he 
doesn't  think  other  companies  would  be  discouraged  from  doing  business 
with  Indian  tribes. 

Money  and  Risks 

Homme  said  "respect  and  honesty"  aren't  enough  when  dealing  with  tribes. 

"It's  very  risky  doing  business  with  the  tribes,"  he  said.  "But  there  is 
so  much  money  out  there,  people  are  going  to  do  it  anyway." 

California  has  seen  a number  of  suits  against  Indian  tribes  dismissed 
because  the  judges  didn't  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tribes,  he  said. 

For  instance.  Las  Vegas-based  American  Vantage  Cos.  sued  the  Table 
Mountain  Rancheria  Band  of  Indians  in  2000,  saying  the  tribe  breached  the 
company's  consulting  contract  at  the  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  Casino  & 
Bingo  near  Fresno. 

A federal  judge  dismissed  the  case  even  though  the  tribe  had  signed  a 
limited  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity. 

An  appeals  court  upheld  the  dismissal. 

Homme's  client.  Palm  Desert-based  DCD  Development,  sued  the  Cabazon  Band 
of  Mission  Indians,  owners  of  the  Fantasy  Springs  Casino  in  Indio,  in  2002, 
claiming  that  the  tribe  owed  it  more  money  for  cost  overruns  on  the 
remodeling  project. 

The  tribe's  position  "was  that  because  it  was  extra  work,  it  wasn't 
covered  by  waiver,"  he  said.  A Riverside  County  Superior  Court  judge 
agreed,  as  did  the  appeals  court. 

"They  said,  'You  have  no  claim.  Tough  luck,  tough  luck. ' We  never  even 
got  to  the  issue  of  whether  the  money  was  owed  or  not,"  Homme  added.  He  is 


appealing  again. 

His  advice  to  other  companies:  "If  you  sign  a waiver,  you  better  take  it 
to  an  attorney  and  negotiate.  Don't  just  sign  the  tribe's  form." 

Reach  Jonathan  Shikes  at  (951)  368-9552  or  jshikes@pe.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Press-Enterprise  Company. 
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Reform  of  Indian  Trust  management  imperative 
By  Ken  Rogers  for  the  Tribune 
Dune  14,  2005 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  along  with  Congress,  needs  to 
provide  a strong  remedy  to  the  Indian  Trust  problem,  in  reforms  that 
result  in  accountability  and  security,  that  result  in  a cure. 

The  reforms  come  in  response  to  an  ongoing  1996  class-action  lawsuit  -- 
Cobell  vs.  Norton  --  that  alleges  long-term  mismanagement,  resulting  in 
losses  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people  of  $1  billion. 

The  federal  government  has  held  Indian  lands,  along  with  grazing  and 
mineral  rights,  for  more  than  100  years.  The  management  of  those  resources 
has  been  at  least  shoddy,  if  not  fraudulent.  It's  hard  to  tell  which 
because  of  poor  record-keeping  on  the  part  of  the  government,  even  in  this 
time  of  high-speed  data  management. 

And  the  accompanying  loss  of  trust  revenue  was  felt  often,  not  always, 
by  very  poor  people  scratching  out  a living  on  marginal  land. 

The  federal  government  acknowledges  the  mismanagement.  The  question  is 
what  to  do  about  it. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  U.S.  House 
Resources  Committee  held  a hearing  in  Bismarck  to  get  comments  from  tribal 
members . 

People  speaking  at  the  hearings  wanted  three  things:  Settlement, 
accountability  and  for  the  federal  government  to  do  the  job  right.  Not 
unreasonable  requests. 

It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  lands  and  the  rights  in  the 
trust  belong  to  the  Indian  people.  It's  not  a matter  of  the  federal 
government  dipping  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  provide  funds  for  a 
government  program.  The  Interior  Department  has  been  charged  with  managing 
the  trust,  much  like  a banking  institution  would  in  another  situation. 

It  isn't  about  politics  or  culture.  It's  about  accounting  and  business. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  and  Congress  need  to  move  with  good  haste 
in  proposing  practical  and  fair  reforms. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Bismark  Tribune. 
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The  federal  government  has  spent  nearly  $3  billion  over  the  past  decade 


to  fix  the  broken  Indian  trust,  according  to  an  appropriations  bill 
introduced  on  Friday. 

The  figure  is  significantly  higher  than  the  amount  confirmed  by  Congress 
just  three  years  ago.  In  an  appropriations  bill  passed  in  2002,  members  of 
the  House  said  they  provided  more  than  $614  million  to  fund  trust  reform 
efforts  at  the  Interior  Department. 

The  following  year,  the  amount  was  beefed  up  to  more  than  $700  million. 
"These  funds  could  have  been  better  used  to  fund  health  and  education 
programs  in  Indian  Country  or  directed  towards  reforming  the  outdated 
trust  systems  in  the  department,"  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  wrote 
in  a bill  passed  in  2003. 

But  thanks  to  the  Bush  administration,  the  costs  of  trust  reform  have 
exploded  dramatically.  With  hundreds  of  millions  going  into  historical 
accounting  and  other  activities,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  came 
up  with  a new  figure  last  week. 

"Over  the  past  decade,  nearly  $3,000,000,000  has  been  invested  in 
management,  reform,  and  improvement  of  Indian  trust  programs,"  the 
committee  wrote  in  a report  accompanying  the  Interior  Department  fiscal 
year  2006  bill.  The  Senate's  version  of  the  bill  was  introduced  on  Friday. 

The  increase  is  due  to  the  administration's  decision  to  beef  up  the 
Office  of  Special  Trustee.  Since  President  Bush  took  over  the  White  House, 
its  budget  has  grown  from  to  $109  million  in  2001  to  a proposed  $270 
million  in  2006,  a whopping  147.7  percent  increase. 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  has  not  sought  significant  increases  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  since  2001.  This  year,  in  fact,  a decrease  of 
nearly  $110  million  was  proposed. 

The  trend  has  not  gone  by  without  some  objection.  Tribal  leaders  point 
out  that  OST  was  designed,  by  law,  to  oversee  but  not  implement  trust 
reform.  That  has  changed  now  that  OST  is  in  charge  of  probate,  accounting, 
realty  and  a host  of  other  projects. 

"In  the  BIA  budget,  the  costs  of  OST-BIA  reorganization  are  effectively 
punishing  tribes  for  the  department's  own  trust  mismanagement  --  a double 
injury  to  individual  and  tribal  trustees  hurt  by  this  mismanagement," 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  said  in  recent 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Key  lawmakers  agree  with  the  assessment.  "It  is  lamentable  that  the 
funding  for  an  [historical]  accounting  appears  to  have  come  directly  from 
programs  that  affect  the  daily  lives  of  Indians,"  said  Sen.  John  McCain 
(R-Arizona),  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Lawmakers  have  reacted  by  trimming  OST's  budget.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  cut  the  agency  to  $192  million  instead  of  the  $270  million  sought 
by  the  White  House. 

The  House  and  Senate  also  restored  many  of  the  cuts  to  the  BIA  programs. 
There  are  differences,  however,  which  will  have  to  be  reconciled  by  a 
joint  conference  committee  once  the  Senate  passes  its  version  of  the  bill. 
The  House  passed  the  budget  by  a vote  of  329-89  on  May  19. 

The  full  text  of  the  relevant  portion  of  the  Senate  report  is  as 
follows : 

Over  the  past  decade,  nearly  $3,000,000,000  has  been  invested  in 
management,  reform,  and  improvement  of  Indian  trust  programs.  Ongoing 
reforms  and  expenditures  are  highly  dependent  on  court  activity  related  to 
the  ongoing  Cobell  v.  Norton  case  and  negotiations  between  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  tribal  governments,  the  plaintiffs  and  the  courts. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indianz.com. 
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HISTORIC  UNION  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  LEADERS  TO  RELEASE 


SETTLEMENT  PRINCIPLES  FOR 

TRUST  REFORM  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  COBELL  V.  NORTON 

WHEN:  Monday,  Dune  20,  2005  at  1:30  PM  Eastern 

WHERE:  National  Press  Club 

13th  Floor,  Murrow  Room 

529  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

WHAT:  Prominent  national  Native  American  leaders  will  join  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  landmark  Cobell  v.  Norton  case  to  announce  a set  of 
principles  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  legislation  that  could  end  the 
contentious,  nine-year  court  battle  over  the  governmentt ' s breach  of  its 
fiduciary  duty  to  account  for  the  property  of  individual  Indians,  held 
in  trust  and  managed  by  the  government. 

NCAI  President  Tex  G.  Hall,  and  ITMA  Chairman  Chief  Dim  Gray  of  the 
Osage  Nation  joined  with  Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  watershed 
Cobell  lawsuit,  and  formed  a national  working  group  that  developed  these 
Principles  that  also  would  reform  the  government's  trust  practices  that 
affect  hundreds  of  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  course  of  the  Cobell  proceedings,  cabinet  secretaries  of  both 
parties  have  been  held  in  contempt.  A settlement  would  avoid  accounting 
costs  that  the  government  claims  could  total  $14  billion.  The  trust 
funds  belong  to  an  estimated  500,000  individual  Indians  - monies  that 
are  the  proceeds  from  the  government's  sale  and  lease  of  resources  from 
the  Indians'  own  lands.  The  courts  and  Congress  have  found  that  the 
government  has  mismanaged  the  trust  for  over  a century,  breached  its 
duty,  and  never  accounted  for  the  monies  in  the  trust.  This  lack  of 
accounting  and  trust  mismanagement  continues  today. 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-AZ),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Byron  Dorgan  (D-ND),  vice-chairman  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-CA),  chairman  of  the 
House  Resources  Committee,  and  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-WV),  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  have  asked  Indian  Country  to  speak 
with  a unified  voice  and  provide  a set  of  principles  that  would  guide 
the  lawmakers'  drafting  of  legislation  that  would  provide  a fair  and 
just  resolution  to  this  most  critical  issue  facing  Native  Americans. 

They  have  said  they  plan  to  introduce  such  legislation  this  summer.  The 
legislation  would  reform  the  federal  government's  inept  Indian  trust 
management  system. 

WHO:  Tex  G.  Hall,  "Red  Tipped  Arrow,"  President  of  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  Chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation 
of  North  Dakota 

Dim  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Association  and 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Osage  Nation  of  Oklahoma 

Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit,  founder  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Corporation  and  a 
member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana 

Sharon  Clahchischilliage,  Executive  Director  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Washington,  D.C.  office 

Dohn  Echohawk,  Executive  Director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and 
a member  of  the  Pawnee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
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COBELL  LITIGATION  TEAM 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

GOVERNMENT  FAILS  TO  KEEP  SECRET  ITS  EFFORT  TO  SKIRT  INTERNET  BAN 

WASHINGTON,  Dune  18  - A federal  judge  has  rejected  the  government's 
effort  to  keep  secret  an  effort  by  Interior  Department  officials  to  evade 
an  order  directing  the  department  to  cut  its  computer  connections  to  the 
Internet . 

The  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  came  late  Friday 
in  the  nine-year-old  Cobell  versus  Norton  class-action  lawsuit  over  the 
government's  admitted  mishandling  of  individual  Indian  trust  accounts.  It 
is  the  latest  in  a long  series  of  victories  that  the  Indian  plaintiffs 
have  won  in  their  legal  fight  for  a full  accounting  of  their  government- 
held  trust  assets. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  had  accused  the  government  of 
attempting  to  evade  a previous  order  by  the  judge  to  cut  Interior's 
computer  connections  to  the  Internet  because  of  its  lax  computer  security. 
Alarmed  by  a computer  hacker's  ability  to  invade  the  Interior  computers 
and  alter  Indian  trust  records,  the  judge  had  set  strict  conditions  for 
any  reconnections  of  the  machines. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  get  around  the  judge's  order,  the  Interior 
department  had  planned  to  use  a "Lotus  Notes  remote  dial-up"  system,  the 
Indians'  lawyer  said.  They  cited  a 2004  memo  from  an  Interior  lawyer  as 
proof  of  this  plan. 

Dustice  Department  lawyers  countered  by  attempting  to  quash  use  of  the 
memo.  They  claimed  it  was  protected  by  lawyer-client  privilege  and  that 
that  it  should  be  stricken  from  the  court's  public  record.  Lamberth 
rejected  that  claim,  noting  that  government  lawyers  had  failed  to  prove 
the  memo  was  confidential. 

Moreover,  the  judge  noted  that  the  government  had  an  ongoing  common  law 
obligation  "to  fully  and  accurately  inform  the  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries 
about  Interior's  management  of  the  trust."  One  of  the  issues  that  the 
beneficiaries  had  a right  to  know  about  was  the  Lotus  Notes  program,  he 
said . 

"It  has  become  abundantly  clear  in  the  course  of  this  litigation  that 
the  security  of  Interior's  IT  (information  technology)  systems  and  the 
data  housed  on  those  systems  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Individual  Indian 
Trust  beneficiaries,"  Lamberth  wrote. 

"...Records  of  transactions  involving  trust  assets,  appraisals  of  trust 
land  and  the  progression  of  ownership  of  the  trust  corpus  are  stored  on 
Interior's  IT  systems,"  he  said.  "If  this  data  is  corrupted  or  lost,  the 
beneficiaries  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  value  of  their  trust  assets 
or  what  the  government  is  doing  with  those  assets." 

The  judge  warned  that  "loss  or  corruption  of  trust  data  guarantees  that 
Interior  will  be  forever  unable  to  render  the  full  and  accurate  accounting 
of  the  Trust  mandated  by  this  court,  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by  federal 
statute  and  by  Interior's  common-law  fiduciary  duties  as  trustee-delegate" 
for  the  Indians. 

The  ruling  came  as  the  judge  continued  to  hear  evidence  of  the 
continuing  lax  security  of  Interior's  computers.  The  plaintiffs  want  him 
to  issue  a new  order  blocking  Internet  connections  with  any  computers 
holding  trust  data  and  to  shut  down  other  computers  until  their  security 
problems  are  resolved. 

Filed  in  1996,  the  Cobell  versus  Norton  lawsuit  deals  with  individual 
Indian  trust  accounts  that  were  established  in  1887.  These  accounts  are 
supposed  to  hold  the  proceeds  of  government-arranged  leases  of  Indian 
lands,  mostly  in  the  West,  for  oil,  gas,  minerals,  timber  and  grazing. 

Numerous  government  studies  have  shown  that  the  accounts  were  mismanaged 
from  their  inception. 

Bill  McAllister 
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U.N.  indigenous  focus  presents  opportunity 
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The  United  Nations  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues,  now  an  annual 
event  held  every  May  in  New  York  City,  is  an  excellent  focal  point  for  a 
spring  educational  season  or  "teach-out"  on  international  indigenous 
peoples.  Native  and  Ethnic  Studies  programs  and  students'  groups  should 
seriously  consider  the  challenge  of  just  such  a spring  campaign. 

The  number  of  serious  and  informative  cases  of  Native  people  confronting 
various  degrees  of  greedy  corruption  is  quite  astounding.  As  well, 
excellent  examples  of  communities  doing  trend-setting  ecological  and 
educational  programs  also  emerge  consistently.  The  methods  and  strategies 
by  which  Native  peoples  are  attempting  to  rebuild  and  protect  their 
nations  are  highly  creative  and  instructive. 

Hundreds  - sometimes  more  than  1,000  - of  indigenous  delegates  and 
allies  come  to  New  York  City  every  year,  at  sacrificial  expense  to  their 
communities,  to  attend  the  sessions  at  the  United  Nations.  Once  there, 
they  participate  in  the  various  commemorative  dinners  and  other  sponsored 
side  events.  As  the  seasons  progress,  more  networking,  long-term  planning 
and  mutual  strategic  work  becomes  possible. 

A Declaration  of  Indigenous  Rights,  debated  now  for  a generation, 
continues  to  be  a tool  of  convergence  for  discussion,  even  though  most  all 
nation  states  have  shied  from  endorsement,  complaining  mostly  about 
territorial  demarcations  made  evident  by  Native  populations,  particularly 
when  these  overlap  national  boundaries. 

The  difficulty  in  achieving  proper  international  protections  has  always 
been,  of  course,  expected.  The  language  is  debated  and  parsed  and  the 
promised  covenants,  always  in  the  future,  remain  a ball  in  play  in  the 
forward-moving  pelota  or  lacrosse  game  that  is  the  U.N.'s  indigenous 
recognition  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  holding  permanent  U.N. 
sessions  on  indigenous  peoples'  issues  is  a tremendous  and  highly  useful 
victory  by  the  most  accosted  and  betrayed  communities  in  the  American 
hemisphere. 

The  May  sessions  in  New  York  are  dictated  properly  via  U.N.  bodies  after 
three  decades  of  sustained  and  intense  work  by  indigenous  delegates  and 
their  allies  with  U.N.  organizations,  dignitaries  and  the  many  highly- 
involved  legalistic  bodies  and  committees.  The  thinking  that  has  guided 
the  sessions  on  the  indigenous  side  has  been  commendable  to  superb,  with 
an  experienced  circle  of  Native  and  non-Native  non-governmental 
organizations  leading  growing  layers  of  U.N.  associates  and  luminaries,  in 
common,  through  myriad  commissions  and  conference  cycles  of  the  august 
international  body.  This  results  in  an  Indigenous  Forum  every  year  at  the 
U.N.  This  is  much  to  the  good. 

Native  nations  big  and  small,  whether  economically  enabled  or  destitute, 
now  come  to  the  U.N.  every  May.  This  is  a major  accomplishment  and  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  for  dozens  and  dozens  of  Native  peoples'  circles  of 
both  professional  and  traditional  leadership.  As  people  meet  and 
traditions  over  time  are  shared  by  the  various  cultures,  the  pressure  of 
difficult  isolation,  which  has  limited  and  plagued  Native  nations  globally, 
is  broken.  A new  potential  for  communications  and  thus  to  be  heard,  to  be 
understood  in  the  context  of  Native  kinship  nationhood,  opens  up. 

"Poco  a poco,"  Anita  Menchu,  the  younger  sister  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  and  Maya  leader  Rigoberta  Menchu  Turn,  told  the  assembled  at  the 
Ingrid  Washinawatok  El  Issa  (Flying  Eagle  Woman)  commemoration  event.  Held 
at  U.N.  Plaza,  this  event  is  in  the  central  current  of  the  social  cohesion 
of  the  many  veteran  activists  who  have  strengthened  the  U.N.'s  work.  Anita 
Menchu  offered  that  "little  by  little,  we  achieve  our  objectives  to  have 
the  voices  of  indigenous  peoples  be  heard." 

At  the  Flying  Eagle  Woman  commemoration,  just  one  of  several  special 
events,  numerous  Native  delegates  from  throughout  the  Americas  attended.  A 
Lakota  Sun  Dance  staff  was  held  at  honor  by  Chief  Doe  American  Horse, 
while  a Veterans'  Song  was  offered  along  with  several  prayers  and  tributes. 
Many  speakers  evoked  the  memory  of  the  transcending  and  undefeatable 
spirit  of  struggle  that  was  and  is  Ingrid  Washinowatok,  and  all  marveled 


at  hen  example  as  a person  whose  careen  mirrored  and  always  fed  the 
international  movement  for  Indian  dignity  and  cultural/spiritual  survival. 
Katsi  Cook,  Mohawk  midwife  and  a mentor  of  the  young  Menominee  activist, 
spoke  of  "the  brilliance  that  is  Ingrid." 

The  Ingrid  memorial  event  is  always  a spiritual  highlight  to  what  is  a 
growing  opportunity,  once  a year,  for  Indian  peoples  and  the  full  range  of 
indigenous  peoples  to  shape  and  organize  a living  temporary  embassy  to  the 
U.N.  in  New  York  City.  It  is  just  the  opportunity  for  a growing 
international  congress  and  convening  of  delegations  far  and  wide,  and  for 
boosting  the  sheer  presence  of  so  many  indigenous  peoples  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  an  event  that  should  not  be  so  easily  ignored  by  the  media. 

The  North  American  tribes,  particularly  the  powerful  Eastern  woodlands 
confederacies  but  without  excluding  any  Native  nation,  would  do  well  to 
help  host  and  engage  this  U.N.  process  more  vigorously  as  the  hosting 
peoples  of  these  lands.  This  international  movement  has  great  leadership 
development  possibilities,  including  the  engagement  of  a young  tribal 
ambassadors  program  at  the  U.N. 

The  universities  and  high  schools  that  engage  themes  of  international 
human  rights  and  development,  modernization,  American  social  studies  and 
indigenous  studies  should  consider  listening  to  the  various  lectures  and 
discussions  featured  during  this  season  that  are  useful  in  helping 
indigenous  peoples'  stories  to  emerge. 

Important  strategic  exchanges  can  happen  at  these  intense  international 
events.  While  the  U.N.  covenants  come  slowly  and  lack  teeth,  the  way 
leading  to  them  is  filled  with  potentials  and  possibilities  for  networking 
tribes  and  communities  to  more  prominence  and  more  clout  in  the  media  and 
among  institutions  of  concern. 

This  hard-gained  opportunity  for  Native  peoples  to  share  the  spotlight 
at  the  U.N.  could  be  missed  if  the  northern  tribes  don't  engage  it 
directly  and  recognize  and  assist  the  international  delegates,  and  the 
forum  itself,  during  its  moment  of  international  attention.  Better 
organization  of  sessions  that  can  lead  to  more  effective  action  in 
economics  and  social  life  improvements,  while  financing  and  contributions 
to  Native  communities,  will  be  crucial  in  seasons  ahead. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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WABANAKI  TRIBES  DOIN  SUIT  CHALLENGING  U.S.  EPA 
COAL-POWER  PLANT  DE-LISTING  & Hg  RULE. 

Contact : 

Tribal  Legal  Counsel,  Douglas  Luckerman,  781-861-6535 

Penobscot  Nation  Dept.  Natural  Resources,  Dohn  Banks,  Director, 207-817-7330 
Penobscot  Air  Program,  Eric  H.  Nicolar,  Manager,  207-817-7336 

Tribal  Press  Release 

WABANAKI  TRIBES  DOIN  SUIT  CHALLENGING  U.S.  EPA  AIR  TOXICS  CLEAN  AIR 
MERCURY  SOURCE  DE-LISTING  AND  CAP  AND  TRADE  RULE:  EPA's  Illegal  Rule 
Places  Tribal  Health  and  Resources  at  Risk:  Violates  Clean  Air  Act  & Trust 
Responsibilities  to  Tribes  Dune  14th,  2005 

Indian  Island,  Me.  - Today  the  four  Native  American  tribes  within  Maine 
announced  they  plan  to  file  suit  as  an  intervener  in  the  D.C.  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  challenging  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  recent  decision  to  remove  power  plants  from  the  list  of  industrial 
air  pollution  sources  requiring  strict  controls  for  mercury  and  other 
toxic  air  pollutant  emissions. 


The  Wabanaki  Tribes,  including  the  Aroostook  Band  of  Mikmaq,  Houlton 
Band  of  Maliseet,  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  at  Pleasant  Point  and  Indian 
Township,  and  the  Penobscot  Nation,  have  joined  the  Clean  Air  Task  Force, 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  the  Ohio  Environmental  Council,  the 
United  States  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  and  the  Natural  Resources 
Council  of  Maine  in  petitioning  the  court  to  force  the  EPA  to  reconsider 
the  de-listing  action  after  it  failed  to  do  so  during  the  administrative 
step  in  the  Mercury  rule  finalization  process.  14  States  have  also  joined 
to  sue  the  EPA  separately  in  the  federal  court  for  the  same  de-listing 
rule  reconsideration . 

The  1990  Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  EPA  set  the  most  technically 
feasible  protective  limits  on  air  toxic  emissions,  like  mercury,  using  a 
maximum  achievable  control  technology  standard  (MACT.)  MACT  standards  are 
based  on  the  control  ratios  of  the  best  12%  operating  facilities  within 
the  industry.  In  the  United  States,  coal-burning  power  plants  are  the 
largest  unregulated  source  of  mercury  emissions  to  the  air.  The  electric 
utility  industry  releases  about  48  tons  per  year  of  this  pollutant,  and 
more  than  350,000  tons  per  year  total  of  all  air  toxics.  Under  a MACT,  the 
annual  limit  would  have  been  reduced  to  as  little  a 7 tons  per  year.  The 
EPA's  rule  would  reduce  mercury  to  only  14  tons  per  year  and  take  three 
times  as  long  to  achieve.  Some  of  the  worst  emitters  could  escape 
upgrading  their  plants  at  all  if  they  are  able  to  buy  enough  credits  to 
avoid  cleaning  up. 

The  Wabanaki  tribes  have  known  for  years  that  they  have  been  negatively 
impacted  by  mercury  contamination  in  their  food  chains.  A large  part  of 
tribal  subsistence  comes  from  fish  and  other  fish-eating  mammals,  but 
tribes  have  had  warnings  in  place  limiting  subsistence  intake  for  numerous 
years.  Most  of  the  tribes  have  or  are  developing  air  quality  programs  and 
have  the  capacity  to  better  gauge  the  effect  of  the  mercury  rule.  Tribal 
professional  staff  had  been  anticipating  a stringent  rule,  similar  to 
other  source  categories  emitting  large  amounts  of  mercury.  But  when  the 
EPA  proposed  its  weak  "cap-and-trade"  plan  in  March  of  this  year,  the 
tribes  started  consulting  with  one  another  about  what  to  do.  "The  agency 
has  failed  on  many  points,  so  we  organized  and  discussed  the 
inadequateness  of  the  rule,  and  how  it  would  further  harm  our  tribal 
members  and  future  generations,"  stated  Eric  Nicolar,  Air  Quality  Manager 
for  the  Penobscot  Indian  Nation.  In  April  the  tribes  jointly  decided  that 
something  had  to  be  done  legally  to  protect  Wabanaki  people  and  tribal 
natural  resources. 

The  EPA  has  a federal  trust  responsibility  to  protect  Native  Americans 
and  tribal  resources.  Under  Presidential  Executive  Order  13175,  tribes  are 
supposed  to  be  consulted,  when  major  environmental  rules  are  developed 
that  will  have  'substantial  direct  effects  on  one  or  more  Indian  tribes. 

The  rule  language  discussed  Native  Americans  as  a target  group,  based  on 
their  larger  reliance  of  fish  subsistence,  and  were  used  as  part  of  a 
risk/benefit  analysis  for  the  rule,  but  the  EPA  took  the  position  that 
they  weren't  an  impacted  population  and  didn't  need  to  be  consulted.  Later, 
after  tribes  had  complained,  a one  time  meeting  was  held  in  Denver,  CO., 
and  the  Agency  subsequently  maintained  that  adequate  consultation  had 
taken  place.  Penobscot  Chief,  lames  Sappier  stated  that,  "there  is  no 
doubt  the  rule  has  tribal  implications,  but  that  the  Executive  Order  had 
been  violated  because  the  Agency  had  to  consult  with  tribal  officials 
early  in  the  process  of  developing  [this]  proposed  regulation 
incorporating  tribal  concerns,  for  which  they  failed  to  do." 

Mercury  is  a potent  neurotoxin  that  can  affect  the  brain  development  of 
fetuses  in  the  womb,  and  in  young  children  causes  significant  learning 
problems.  Mercury  emissions  settle  onto  the  land  and  water,  where  it 
changes  chemically  and  is  taken  up  into  the  food  chain  as  methyl-mercury. 
More  than  40  states  have  issued  fish  advisories  telling  women  of 
childbearing  age  and  young  children  to  restrict  consumption  of  fresh  water 
fish  due  to  mercury  contamination.  One  in  six  women  of  childbearing  age 
has  mercury  levels  in  their  blood  that  are  considered  unsafe  for 
developing  fetuses.  This  means,  nationwide,  as  many  as  630,000  infants  are 
exposed  each  year  to  mercury  levels  that  put  them  at  risk  of  serious 
cognitive  and  developmental  harm.  Recent  studies  show  that  mercury 


concentrations  are  increasing  in  fish  and  some  non-aquatic  mammals  and 
other  animal  species.  Hot  spots  near  older  plants  are  also  poisoning 
nearby  fish  and  wildlife  at  elevated  rates.  "Mercury  and  other  toxins  are 
slowly  killing  us,  and  everyone  else,  detrimentally  impacting  our  culture 
in  ways  which  we  are  unaccustomed,"  further  stated  Chief  Sappier.  "Fishing 
for  our  family  and  community  is  very  important  in  tribal  culture.  It  is 
one  of  the  social  and  cultural  ties  that  bind  our  tribal  communities 
together.  That  link  has  been  stretched  very  thin  because  of  mercury 
contamination,"  stated  Brenda  Commander,  Chief  of  the  Houlton  Band  of 
Maliseet  Indians. 

"The  rule  is  grossly  illegal,"  said  William  Phillips,  Chief  of  the 
Aroostook  Band  of  Mikmaq,  who  added,  "It  is  important  that  the  EPA  upholds 
their  federal  trust  responsibility  to  ensure  that  water  and  air  will  be 
protected.  We  have  been  the  muffler  tribes  for  all  toxic  chemicals  and 
metals  that  go  in  the  air  for  too  long  and  we  expect  the  EPA  to  protect 
our  future  and  the  health  and  safety  or  our  children.  Our  trust  is  not 
blind . " 

- Eric  H.  A.  Nicolar  - 
Contact 

Eric  Nicolar  at  Penobscot  Nation 
(207)  817-7336 
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Shinnecocks  launch  legal  claim  to  Hamptons  land 
BY  KATIE  THOMAS 
STAFF  WRITER 
Dune  16,  2005 

To  shouts  of  glee  and  the  rhythmic  taps  of  skin  drums,  Shinnecock  tribal 
leaders  burnt  sacred  sage  over  a stack  of  legal  documents  Wednesday  and 
then  strode  into  the  Alfonse  D'Amato  Federal  Courthouse  in  Central  Islip 
to  formally  file  their  land-claim  lawsuit  against  Southampton  Town. 

As  they  did,  the  Shinnecocks  said  they  were  fulfilling  the  wishes  of 
generations  of  tribal  members,  who  believe  much  of  the  town  was  wrongfully 
taken  from  them  more  than  a century  ago. 

On  a day  of  celebration,  the  Shinnecocks  also  acknowledged  that  the 
"catalyst"  that  allowed  the  leaders  to  file  the  lawsuit  Wednesday  --  the 
legal  costs,  along  with  a two-week  television  and  radio  ad  campaign 
launched  Tuesday  --  are  being  paid  for  by  two  Detroit-based  casino 
developers . 

"This  day  has  been  decades  in  the  making,"  said  tribal  chairman  Randy 
King  outside  the  courthouse. 

Gateway  Funding  Associates,  a company  backed  by  casino  investors  Marian 
Hitch  and  Michael  Malik,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  tribe  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  pay  for  the  lawsuit  and  other  "economic  development" 
initiatives  in  exchange  for  a part  of  any  future  proceeds,  said  Tom 
Shields,  a spokesman  for  Gateway. 

Although  Shields  said  the  investors  would  back  any  project  the 
Shinnecocks  decided  to  pursue,  he  acknowledged  "a  casino  opportunity  is 
one  of  those  things  they  would  be  willing  to  support." 

In  remarks  after  filing  the  lawsuit.  King  hinted  that  the  possibility  of 
building  a casino  on  tribal  land  enabled  the  Shinnecocks  to  file  the  suit, 
which  seeks  billions  of  dollars  in  monetary  damages  and  the  reclamation  of 
about  3,600  acres  of  property,  including  the  Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club, 
National  Golf  Links  of  America  and  the  campus  of  Southampton  College. 


"It  is  only  now  that  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  bring  these  claims 
forward/'  he  said. 

King  would  not  say  what  the  tribe  would  do  with  the  land  should  it  win 
the  suit.  "That's  our  decision  and  we  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  we  make 
it,"  he  said. 

Shinnecock  tribal  members  have  long  held  that  the  area  in  question  was 
wrongfully  taken  from  them  in  1859,  when  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  sought 
to  run  its  line  east  to  Montauk  and  a group  of  private  investors  asked  New 
York  State  to  break  a 1, 000-year-old  lease  the  tribe  had  made  with 
Southampton  Town  that  covered  the  land  the  railroad  wanted  to  cross. 

Presented  with  a petition  allegedly  signed  by  21  Shinnecocks,  the  state 
legislature  approved  the  change.  Tribal  leaders  now  question  whether  the 
signatures  were  legitimate. 

Legal  experts  have  said  the  lawsuit  --  which  names  New  York  State, 
Suffolk  County,  Southampton  Town,  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  Long  Island 
University  and  others  --  is  a long  shot  because  the  tribe  is  not  federally 
recognized.  Others  have  speculated  that  the  suit  is  being  used  as  leverage 
to  get  approval  to  build  a casino. 

Shields  said  Hitch  and  Malik  were  not  discouraged  by  the  long-shot 
attempts  to  build  a casino.  "Casino  gaming  is  an  emerging  industry,  so  a 
lot  of  states  are  at  a different  point  of  development.  New  York  is  in  one 
of  those  early  stages,"  he  said.  "It's  a gamble,  but  any  good  developer,  I 
think,  has  to  take  gambles." 

Michael  Cohen,  a lawyer  for  Southampton  Town,  said  Wednesday  that  the 
"town  is  going  to  vigorously  contest  the  claim." 

Kevin  Quinn,  a spokesman  for  Gov.  George  Pataki,  who  is  also  named  in 
the  suit,  said  "we  will  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  property  owners  and  taxpayers  on  Long  Island." 

Also  named  in  the  suit  were  a handful  of  private  businesses,  including 
Parrish  Pond  Associates,  the  developers  of  a housing  project  in  2000  that 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  Shinnecock  members,  who  said  the  land  involved 
was  sacred. 

Michael  McKeon,  a spokesman  for  the  tribe,  said  the  suit  would  not  evict 
any  homeowners,  but  would  seek  to  reclaim  any  empty  lots  still  owned  by 
the  development  company. 

A woman  who  answered  the  phone  at  Parrish  Pond  Associates  Wednesday  said 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  lawsuit  and  declined  to  comment. 

Outside  the  courthouse  Wednesday,  about  100  Shinnecock  members  reveled 
in  their  historic  moment.  As  three  teenage  boys  sang  a traditional  "honor 
song"  to  the  accompaniment  of  skin  drums,  the  rest  of  the  crowd  ululated 
with  joy.  It  was  a public  display  that  was  unusual  for  the  normally 
private  community. 

"The  spirit  is  with  me  today,"  said  one  woman,  who  declined  to  give  her 
name.  She  said  she  had  lived  on  the  reservation  all  her  life. 

Saundra  Dennis,  55,  a Shinnecock  member,  watched  the  festivities  with  a 
smile.  "Unfortunately  it  had  to  come  to  this  type  of  action  for  us,"  she 
said.  Dennis  said  the  potential  development  of  a casino  and  the  land  claim 
were  separate  issues,  but  acknowledged  that  the  financial  help  from 
developers  made  the  land  claim  possible. 

"It  is  a catalyst,"  she  said. 

Staff  Writer  Rachel  Leifer  contributed  to  this  story. 
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Energy  Wars:  Return  of  the  Navajo 


Navajo  Nation  Bans  Mining,  Processing  Of  Uranium  On  Navajo  Land 
By  Nathan  Diebenow 
Associate  Editor 
Dune  15,  2005 

CRAWFORD  - Indians  still  exist,  but  more  importantly,  they're  flexing 
their  muscles. 

The  U.S.  energy  industry  suffered  a blow  in  late  April  when  Navajo 
Nation  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.  signed  the  Dine'  Natural  Resources 
Protection  Act  which  bans  the  mining  and  processing  of  uranium  on  Navajo 
land  as  well  as  re-enforces  the  sovereignty  of  the  Navajo  people. 

The  DNRPA  is  designed  to  protect  the  water  resources  of  the  Navajo 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  health  of  its  citizens,  15,000  of  whom  are 
residents  in  the  Church  Rock-Crownpoint  region  of  New  Mexico. 

"I  don't  want  to  subject  any  more  of  my  people  to  exposure  to  uranium 
and  the  cancers  that  it  causes,"  Shirley  said  during  the  signing  ceremony 
before  about  50  people  who  had  gathered  in  the  Crownpoint  Chapter  House. 

"As  long  as  there  are  no  answers  to  cancer,  we  shouldn't  have  uranium 
mining  on  the  Navajo  Nation,"  he  added.  "I  believe  the  powers  that  be 
committed  genocide  on  Navajo  land  by  allowing  uranium." 

President  Shirley  was  referring  to  over  half  a century  of  unexplained 
cancers  and  other  health  effects  due  to  his  people  mining  the  radioactive 
ore  on  their  land  for  the  energy  industry,  as  well  as  for  U.S. 
government's  nuclear  weapons  arsenal. 

Despite  the  few  Navajo  who  stood  to  gain  income  from  the  mining  of  their 
land  allotments  where  ore  is  located,  the  reservation  has  overwhelmingly 
supported  the  Act.  The  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  in  fact,  voted  63-19  on 
April  19  to  approve  the  prohibition,  sponsored  by  George  Arthur 
(Burnham/San  Duan/Nenahnezad) , chairman  of  the  Resources  Committee. 

"Members  of  these  communities  have  already  given  enough  lives  to  the 
uranium  industry.  New  mining,  whether  it  be  conventional  or  ISL,  would 
likely  devastate  a new  generation  of  Navajo  citizens,"  said  New  Mexico 
Environmental  Law  Center  Staff  Attorney  Eric  Dantz  in  a written  statement. 

"Dozens  of  communities  have  passed  resolutions  declaring  their 
opposition  to  new  uranium  mining,  and  thousands  of  Navajo  have  signed 
petitions  against  new  mines,"  he  continued.  "We  and  our  clients  applaud 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  exercising  its  inherent  sovereignty  to 
protect  its  valuable  resources  and  the  health  of  its  citizens." 

Officials  for  Hydro  Resources  Inc.  cried  unfair  for  not  receiving  as 
much  face-time  as  the  Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  to 
explain  the  mining  process  with  the  Council.  However,  HRI  has  tried  to 
gain  federal  permits  for  the  last  decade  to  begin  in-situ  leach  uranium 
mining  southwest  and  east  of  Crownpoint  and  uranium  processing  north  of 
the  defunct  United  Nuclear  Corporation ' s uranium  mill. 

Activists  said  that  saving  the  quality  of  their  drinking  water  and  air 
is  more  important  than  the  price  of  uranium,  which  has  more  than  doubled 
over  the  past  two  years,  from  less  than  $10  per  pound  to  over  $23  per 
pound.  HCI  is  a subsidiary  of  Dallas-based  Uranium  Resources  Inc. 

The  Law  Center  added  that  this  victory  is  significant  because  earlier 
this  year  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  okayed  HRI's  license  for  the 
first  of  its  four  proposed  mine  sites  around  Church  Rock  and  Crownpoint. 

That  being  said,  HCI  might  still  challenge  in  federal  court  the  right  to 
mine  on  allotments  on  the  grounds  of  the  definition  and  scope  of  what 
constitutes  Navajo  land. 

Human  Experimentation 

The  Navajo  ban  of  uranium  mining  has  both  important  social  and 
historical  significance  as  well,  because  for  over  80  years,  Navajo  miners 
and  their  communities  have  suffered  the  effects  of  radiation  poisoning 
under  close  watch  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Since  1920,  the  tribe  prior  to  exposure  to  uranium  radiation  was  also 
exposed  to  radium  from  mining  the  ore  on  their  reservation.  Four  inactive 
uranium  mill  sites  and  over  1,200  abandoned  uranium  mines  are  on  the 
reservation.  Most  of  these  mines  are  unreclaimed. 

The  largest  quantities  of  uranium  were  mined  in  the  Four  Corners  area 
where  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah  converge.  The  Navajo 


reservation  itself  is  equal  to  the  size  of  West  Virginia  and  home  to 
275,000  of  the  350,000  people  scattered  around  the  world. 

According  to  Dine'  (the  name  of  the  Navajo  people  use  for  themselves) 
linguists,  uranium  is  known  as  "leetso"  - meaning  yellow  brown  or  yellow 
dirt.  From  this  dirt,  the  first  atomic  bombs  were  developed  at  the  secret 
Manhattan  project  in  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  and  tested  at  the  Trinity  Site  at 
Alamogordo,  N.M.  The  Dine'  mined  more  than  13  million  tons  of  uranium  ore 
from  their  land  to  the  U.S.  between  1945-1988,  according  to  Jaime  Chavez, 
organizer  for  the  Water  Information  Network. 

"During  the  1940s-80s,  there  were  a lot  of  open  pit  uranium  mines  and  a 
huge  flux  of  cancers  happening.  The  widows  were  coming  together  saying, 
'What's  going  on?'  They  made  the  connection  that  all  the  husbands  had 
worked  in  the  uranium  mine,  and  sure  enough,  they  were,"  said  Lori  Goodman 
treasurer  of  the  nonprofit,  activist  group  Dine'  Citizens  Against  Ruining 
Our  Environment  (CARE) . 

As  more  and  more  miners  came  forward  with  their  stories,  Goodman  said, 
the  U.S  Congress  passed  the  Radiation  Compensation  Act  in  1990.  Under  this 
Act,  the  U.S.  government  was  supposed  to  compensate  individuals  with 
diseases  from  exposure  to  radiation  connected  with  the  federal 
government's  nuclear  weapons  testing  program.  The  Act  was  also  designed  to 
compensate  the  medical  costs  attributed  to  the  lung  cancers  of  Navajo 
uranium  miners  exposed  to  radiation  on  the  job  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  or  Wyoming  from  1947  to  1971.  <www.eh.doe.gov/ohre/> 

"We  all  thought  it  was  taken  care  of,  but  we  were  also  seeing  that  our 
elders  who  were  never  uranium  miners  were  also  dying  of  the  same  cancers 
as  the  uranium  miners.  They  lived  off  the  land.  We  were  asking  questions 
of  the  public  health  officials.  We  were  going  into  communities,  and  what 
came  out  was  that  the  uranium  miners  were  supposed  to  get  compensated,  and 
they  weren't.  At  that  point,  politics  took  over,"  said  Goodman. 

The  Act,  it  was  found,  discriminated  against  the  very  people  it  was 
trying  to  help.  For  instance,  Goodman  said,  "laws  said  that  you  have  to 
have  a marriage  certificate  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  this 
compensation,  and  our  people  back  then  had  traditional  marriages.  They 
didn't  have  marriage  licenses.  They  were  being  eliminated  right  there,  and 
there  were  questions  of  cultural  significance  to  smoking.  The  government 
officials  would  ask  them,  'Do  you  smoke?'  And  without  the  proper 
interpretation,  it  was  taken  as  they  were  smoking  cigarettes  when  in  fact 
the  miners  were  talking  about  ceremonial  smoke  that  you  don't  inhale.  It's 
done  once  or  three  times  a month.  So  they  were  automatically  eliminated, 
put  off  the  record." 

As  a result  of  community  activism.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah) 
introduced  an  amendment  of  1990  RECA,  S.1515.,  in  2000,  that  added  the 
mill  workers  who  processed  the  ore  to  the  qualification  list;  expanded  the 
diseases,  which  were  mostly  cancer  and  respiratory  illnesses;  and  expanded 
the  geographic  coverage  for  "downwinder  claims."  The  bill  also  lowered  the 
radiation  exposure  thresholds  for  eligibility  for  more  individuals  on  the 
reservation . 

Unfortunately,  the  RECA  2000  bill  President  Clinton  signed  was  an 
unfunded  mandate.  Uranium  miners  were  given  IOUs,  the  RECA  Trust  Fund  was 
empty,  and  RECA  regulations  were  not  written  on  time.  No  one  so  far  has 
been  compensated  under  2000  RECA,  even  after  a lawsuit  was  filed  against  U 
S.  Attorney  General  3ohn  Ashcroft  which  charged  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  failed  its  obligation  to  implement  RECA  regulations  within  180 
days  of  the  amendment's  enactment. 

Shockwaves  ran  through  the  Navajo  reservation  again  when  in  February 
1995,  the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of  Human  Radiation  Experiments 
published  Human  Radiation  Experiments:  The  Department  of  Energy  Roadmap  to 
the  Story  and  Records.  The  Roadmap  exposed  the  U.S.  government's  role  in 
conducting  and  sponsoring  Cold  War  human  radiation  experiments,  some  of 
which  included  Navajo  uranium  miners. 

"They  would  find  out  how  long  it  would  take  these  miners  to  get  cancer 
and  then  from  that  point  in  time  find  out  long  they  would  die,"  said 
Goodman,  referring  to  the  U.S.  government.  "At  the  same  time  the 
government  was  telling  us  that  they  didn't  know  that  radiation  was  harmful 
so  they  were  blameless  was  what  they  were  trying  to  say." 


2005  Energy  Bill 

"As  soon  as  President  Bush  came  into  power,  he  wanted  to  start  uranium 
mines  again,  and  in  fact  with  his  first  energy  bill,  he  had  $30  million 
for  energy  companies  to  start  uranium  mining  again.  It's  in  this  one  again 
" said  Goodman  referring  to  latest  energy  bill  drafted  by  House  Energy 
Committee  Chairman  Doe  Barton  (R-Texas). 

Goodman  referred  to  the  House  energy  bill  as  the  "dark  side"  version, 
"with  every  tax  credit  for  industry,  every  restriction  on  environmental 
protection,  every  means  possible  to  make  it  possible  to  extract  energy 
resources  - no  matter  what  the  people  think  or  what  the  impacts  might  be." 

Goodman  noted  that  the  Senate  energy  bill,  which  hit  the  floor  this 
Monday,  is  "less  destructive  than  the  House  version;"  however,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills,  she  said,  contain  similar  so-called  "Indian 
energy"  sections.  "They  try  to  encourage  energy  production  on  Indian  lands 
by  getting  the  tribal  governments  to  develop  their  own  sets  of  rules.  Then 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  can  just  rubber  stamp  approval  of 
individual  projects  that  are  developed  under  those  rules.  It  will  make  it 
harder  for  communities,  groups  or  individuals  to  challenge  decisions  under 
federal  environmental  and  cultural  protection  laws." 

As  one  lawyer  used  by  Dine'  CARE  noted  in  an  email  to  The  Lone  Star 
Iconoclast,  "In  addition.  Title  V of  H.R.  6 could  remove  the  application 
of  federal  laws,  such  as  NEPA  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act, 
from  energy  development  decisions  on  tribal  lands. 

"The  bill  affects  land  both  on  and  off  reservation.  It  provides  that 
once  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approves  a tribal  energy  resource 
agreement  providing  a process  for  making  energy  development  decisions, 
individual  energy  projects  would  proceed  without  federal  approval,"  he 
continues.  "Since  no  federal  action  would  occur,  the  existing  guarantees 
of  environmental  review  and  public  participation  under  NEPA  would  be  lost. 
Concerned  tribal  community  members  and  communities  adjacent  to  the  project 
would  lose  the  mechanism  that  they  have  now  to  make  their  voices  heard." 

In  other  words,  the  Bush  Administration  is  moving  lock-step  with  the 
philosophies  of  globalization  and  the  free  market  by  removing  any  and  all 
governmental  regulations  and  safeguards  that  protect  the  community 
interests,  agreed  Goodman.  When  asked  if  she  thought  it  would  be  fair  to 
compare  the  plight  of  the  Navajo  with  its  uranium  mines  to  the  Venezuelans 
with  their  oil  reserves  with  regard  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  Goodman  said, 
"That  is  very  accurate.  We  all  remember  how  U.S.  removed  (President  Hugo) 
Chavez.  But  the  community  united  brought  Chavez  back." 

Goodman  added  that  a few  tax  credits  for  building  renewable  energy 
production  are  included  in  the  House  bill,  but  both  versions  fail  "to 
emphasize  energy  conservation  as  a way  to  increase  our  'security'  or 
'energy  independence.'  Everything  is  focused  on  producing  more  energy." 

loan  Claybrook,  Public  Citizen  President,  responding  to  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee's  draft  energy  legislation  in  a statement,  said, 
"(This  bill)  offers  more  of  the  same  failed  proposals  that  have  doomed 
energy  legislation  in  the  past  two  Congresses.  It  showers  nuclear  and  oil 
companies  with  subsidies,  gives  polluters  a break  from  protecting  the 
environment  and  promotes  further  electricity  deregulation  while  doing 
nothing  to  protect  consumers  from  high  energy  prices." 

Claybrook  noted  that  oil  prices  continue  to  soar  despite  Congress 
passing  a billion-dollar  subsidy  in  October  2004  to  encourage  more 
domestic  energy  production  and  its  March  16  budget  vote  to  open  Alaska's 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling.  "You  would  think  that 
such  a radical  change  in  federal  oil  production  policy  (the  successful 
Senate  vote  represented  the  first  time  in  24  years  that  the  Senate  has 
approved  the  measure)  would  send  a clear  signal  to  oil  traders  in  New  York 
" she  said.  "But  the  prices  of  oil  and  gasoline  have  only  skyrocketed 
since  the  vote,  raising  doubts  about  the  claim  by  the  Bush  administration 
and  Congress  that  giving  energy  producers  what  they  want  will  somehow 
lower  prices  for  consumers." 

Coal  Plants 

There  will  be  a potluck  and  rally  on  this  Saturday,  Dune  18,  at  Shiprock 


Park  in  Shiprock  to  help  stop  the  proposed  Desert  Rock  Power  Plant  in  the 
Four  Corners  area. 

According  to  Dine'  CARE  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  three  Navajo  chapters  (Burnham,  Sanostee  and  Two  Grey  Hills)  have 
passed  community  resolutions  directly  opposing  the  plant.  Other  chapters 
(Newcomb  and  Sheep  Springs)  are  making  motions  to  officially  oppose  it  as 
well,  the  letter  said,  jointly  written  by  Anna  Marie  Frazier,  Dine'  CARE 
Coordinator,  and  Sarah  lane  White,  Dooda  (No)  Desert  Rock  Committee 
President  (Burnham/Sanostee  Chapters). 

"All  but  one  of  the  local  communities  oppose  the  power  plant.  Our  people 
living  in  this  area  suffer  rates  of  asthma,  reproductive  disorders,  cancer 
and  other  illnesses  that  are  far  in  excess  of  national  averages,"  said  the 
letter.  "Do  you  really  imagine  the  communities  are  going  to  vote  for  more 
pollution  and  its  associated  destruction?" 

Proposed  by  Sithe  Global,  LCC,  of  Houston,  Desert  Rock  is  a coal-fired 
plant  that  would  emit  3,400  tons  of  mercury  and  ozone  into  the  air.  The 
plant  is  planned  to  use  a hybrid  dry  cooled  coal-fired  electric  power- 
generating technology,  south  of  Farmington  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.  The 
project  development  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Dine'  Power  Authority 
(DPA),  an  enterprise  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  Navajo,  however,  are  expected  to  not  see  one  watt  of  energy  from 
this  plant  due  to  the  agreement,  although  80  percent  of  the  tribal  revenue 
comes  from  coal  royalties  and  tax.  About  one  billion  ton  of  coal  reserves 
are  within  the  tribal  lands.  Two  coal  fired  power  plants  (Four  Corners  and 
Page)  and  three  mines  (Peabody,  BHP,  and  PNM).  Total  permitted  for  mining 
is  95,724  acres  and  total  disturbed  is  16,767  acres. 

Goodman  said  that  probably  30  percent  of  Navajo  don't  even  have 
electricity.  Their  primary  source  is  wood  and  also  some  use  coal.  The 
Navajo  people  are  not  so  reliant  on  these  plants  for  jobs  either,  she  said. 

"I  wouldn't  say  very  much.  I mean,  I have  nine  brothers  and  sisters. 

None  of  them  work  for  any  energy  company  on  Navajo  land.  There  aren't  that 
many  jobs.  Peabody  Coal  Company  has  50  employees,"  she  said.  "When  you 
factor  in  how  much  is  the  community  benefitting.  Are  we  getting  any 
return?  When  you  factor  those  in,  those  50  people  that  work  there,  that's 
nothing  because  all  the  energy  goes  off  the  reservation. 

There  are  two  other  power  plants  already  in  the  area  from  which  the 
Navajo  people  have  received  negative  health  consequences.  Goodman  said 
that  40  years  ago  when  the  Four  Corners  Power  Plant,  which  is  one  of  the 
biggest  polluters,  Peabody  failed  to  live  up  to  its  promises  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  people. 

"They  were  saying  that  if  you  move,  we'll  build  you  a new  house.  'We'll 
make  sure  you  have  electricity  and  water  in  your  homes, ' Goodman  said. 
"Well,  40  years  later,  they  are  still  living  the  same  way  they  did,  and  so 
the  community  is  saying,  'Hey,  we're  not  going  to  be  fooled  the  second 
time  around . ' " 

Goodman  added  that  the  landscape  is  a bit  ironic:  the  Navajo  homes,  many 
of  which  use  solar  power  panels,  are  located  right  next  to  the 
transmission  lines  leading  from  the  plant.  "It's  really  quite  the  picture 
- families  with  no  electricity  and  no  running  water,  and  they  have  just 
one  panel  of  solar  that  they  use  and  in  the  background  are  these  huge 
shovels  and  drag  lines  coming  toward  their  homes.  That's  the  picture,"  she 
said . 

A draft  of  the  environmental  statement  has  yet  to  be  released,  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  or  the  fall,  said  Goodman.  "They  are  planning 
that  it  will  all  go  through,  and  they'll  start  to  build  in  2006,  and  the 
plant  will  be  in  operation  in  2008." 

In  The  Name  Of  Sovereignty 

When  asked  of  the  other  challenges  facing  the  Navajo  people,  Goodman 
said,  "It's  funny  you  should  ask.  It's  like  an  energy  war  happening  here 
now.  With  Bush  and  with  Chaney's  secret  meeting  with  the  energy  cartel, 
they've  sliced  up  Indian  lands  here.  It's  very  interesting  in  who  all  is 
investing  in  these  projects." 

The  U.S.  government  under  the  Bush  administration,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
energy  industry,  has  changed  its  tactics  and  language  to  compel  the  Navajo 


and  other  Native  Americans  to  secure  natural  resources  from  their  native 
lands.  "Now  they  are  talking  about  giving  in  the  name  of  sovereignty:  'We 
want  the  Indian  people  to  decide  for  themselves.  We  want  them  to  make 
their  own  environmental  laws, ' said  Goodman.  "It  is  like  they  only 
recognize  our  sovereignty  when  they  put  toxic  waste  on  our  lands,  and  then 
when  we  go  out  to  fish  and  hunt  for  ourselves  then  our  sovereignty  is  not 
recognized.  In  the  name  of  sovereignty  they  put  in  the  Four  Corners  Power 
Plant . " 

"Once  you  turn  it  over  to  the  Indian  people,  then  the  federal  government 
can't  come  in,"  she  added.  "It  allows  the  energy  companies  to  come  in  and 
just  wreck  the  place,  and  we  can't  make  them  clean  up.  They  won't  clean  up. 
It's  not  in  the  name  of  self-determination.  It  really  is  termination.  They 
don't  want  to  be  responsible  and  at  the  same  time,  the  time  is  right  for 
the  companies  to  come  in  and  rape  the  land  with  no  legal  recourse.  They 
are  not  responsible." 

Goodman  said  that  the  healthcare  costs  for  treating  the  symptoms  of  air 
and  water  pollution  are  "killing  us."  In  Shiprock,  N.M.,  there  are  two 
power  plants  nearby.  "Shiprock  is  sort  of  like  in  a bowl,  and  the 
pollution  just  hangs  there.  The  asthma  and  upper  respiratory  problems  are 
sky  high,"  she  said.  "They're  taking  the  healthcare  monies  and  giving  it 
to  the  corporations  to  poison  us  to  death,"  she  said. 

This  past  March,  the  Republicans  defeated  $1  billion  for  Indian  health, 
housing  and  education,  Goodman  said.  The  Navajo  Nation's  Indian  Health 
Service  is  currently  55  percent  funded  and  the  vacancy  rate  of  doctors  and 
nurses  is  20  percent,  she  added. 

"We  live  in  scary  times,  just  because  for  an  administration  that  really 
harps  on  Christian  values  that's  certainly  not  reserved  for  all  people, 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  history  - nuclear  testing  again  - and  that  is 
scary,"  she  said. 

Goodman  said  she  doesn't  know  if  the  tribal  government  can  stand  up  to 
the  multinational  corporations  or  the  U.S.  government  because  "they  have 
to  be  thinking  about  not  pissing  them  off."  However,  she  still  has  hope. 

"It's  going  to  take  citizen  activism  to  fight  off  the  energy  companies, 
and  people  have  done  that  before  and  they  are  ready  to  do  it  again.  It  has 
to  be  done  because  what  we  learned  from  doing  the  RECA,  it's  only  shame  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  is  what  makes  them  back  off,  so  there's  a need  to  be 
as  public  as  possible  for  what's  taken  place,"  she  said. 

"We  had  some  major  projects  that  we've  accomplished  that  gives  me  hope. 
What  it  really  is  is  that  they  don't  really  know  what  we're  going  to  do. 
They're  so  set  in  what  people  with  money  do  to  protect  themselves  that 
they  don't  know  what  people  without  money  do." 

Goodman  said  that  Dine'  CARE  is  continuing  to  build  coalitions  working 
on  similar  issues  with  Anglo  activists  like  the  San  luan  Citizens  Alliance. 
"We  understand  that  race  is  always  used  to  divide  us,"  she  said. 

"We've  learned  something  from  working  in  the  uranium  mines.  Right  now  we 
have  asthma.  We're  not  willing  to  project  all  that  garbage  on  our  children. 
No  way.  It's  the  stand  people  are  making  right  now,"  she  added. 
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New  Mexico  will  no  long  subsidize  uranium  mining 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
Dune  13,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - This  year's  bipartisan  Energy  Policy  Act  crafted  by  U.S. 
Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.  and  U.S.  Rep.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  does  not 
contain  provisions  found  in  last  year's  bill  which  would  have  subsidized 
uranium  mining  in  Church  Rock  and  Crownpoint. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  praised  the  two  legislators  last 
week  for  protecting  the  Navajo  people  from  further  harm  caused  by  uranium 
mining  and  processing  through  their  work  on  the  Indian  Energy  Title 
portion  of  the  act. 

Earlier  provisions  contained  in  the  Nuclear  Title  would  have  encouraged 
uranium  mining  near  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Shirley  said,  "I  want  to  express  my  great  appreciation  to  Sens.  Domenici 
and  Bingaman  and  their  staffs  for  listening  to  concerns  of  the  Navajo 
people.  This  helps  to  protect  Navajos  from  the  harmful  impacts  of  uranium 
mining,  and  is  what  Navajo  people  have  sought  for  themselves  through  the 
recently  enacted  Natural  Resources  Protection  Act  of  2005." 

The  Navajo  Nation  Washington  Office  said  more  vigilance  is  needed  to 
prevent  uranium  provisions  from  being  added  as  amendments  to  the  act  as  it 
continues  to  work  its  way  through  Congress. 

Within  the  Indian  Energy  Title  portion  of  the  bill  language  was  included 
to  provide  opportunity  for  increased  independence  to  develop  tribal  energy 
resources  and  broaden  the  availability  of  electricity  to  Native 
communities . 

The  law  would  make  the  Navajo  Nation  eligible  for  potentially  billions 
of  dollars  in  grants,  low-interest  loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  energy 
resource  development  and  environmental  protection,  according  to  the 
president . 

The  Indian  Energy  Title  contains  two  provisions  of  benefit  to  Navajo, 
including  extending  the  eligibility  of  Dine'  Power  Authority  to  receive 
grants  and  assistance  for  development  of  the  Navajo  Transmission  Project, 
and  extending  authorization  until  2011  for  the  Navajo  Electrification 
Project.  Neither  provision  provides  appropriations . 

The  Indian  Energy  Title  also  would  create  the  Office  of  Indian  Energy 
Policy  and  Programs  to  promote  tribal  energy  development,  reduce  energy 
costs,  enhance  tribal  energy  infrastructure,  and  provide  electrification 
to  tribal  lands. 

The  title  authorizes  $1  million  for  Federal  Power  Marketing 
Administration  assistance  on  tribal  land  and  additionally  promotes  using 
energy  efficient  technologies  and  shared  savings  contracts  in  housing  on 
tribal  lands  to  promote  energy  efficiency. 

The  full  Senate  is  expected  to  take  up  the  Energy  Policy  Act  this  month. 

"I  am  proud  of  this  energy  bill,"  Domenici  said  after  gaining  nearly 
unanimous  support  (21-1)  from  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
on  May  26.  "It's  been  a long  five  months  but  we  are  sending  a bill  to  the 
floor  that  does  more  for  conservation,  diversification,  technology  and 
efficiency  than  Congress  has  done  before. 

"This  committee  found  a path  to  compromise  on  tough  issues,  and  there 
will  be  more  difficult  decisions  to  make  when  we  get  to  the  Senate  debate, 
" he  said. 

According  to  Bingaman,  on  the  supply  side  the  legislation  supports  the 
development  of  clean  energy  technologies  and  also  contains  some  strong 
energy-efficiency  provisions. 

The  bill  would  modernize  and  expand  the  nation's  electricity  grid  and 
encourage  the  design  and  deployment  of  advanced  nuclear  technologies, 
clean  coal  technologies,  and  hydrogen  technologies  as  a means  of  moving 
America  away  from  its  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Living  in  a time  warp 

Canyon  de  Chelly  residents  protest  against  U.S.  park  service  policies 
By  Marley  Shebala 
Navajo  Times 
Dune  16,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A group  of  Canyon  de  Chelly  residents  are  tired  of  living 
in  a time  warp. 

Clara  Gorman,  who  lives  near  Spider  Rock,  said  the  U.S.  National  Park 
Service,  which  oversees  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Park,  prohibits  canyon 
residents  from  living  in  modern  houses. 

"We  are  not  allowed  to  have  modern  homes  because  it's  a monument," 

Gorman  said.  "But  to  me,  it's  like  being  deprived  of  life.  I'd  like  to 
live  there  comfortably.  But  we're  only  allowed  to  live  in  a hogan  with  a 
dirt  roof." 

She  said  the  reason  for  the  park  service  policy  barring  modern  homes  is 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists. 

"It's  like  we're  being  on  display  for  tourists,"  Gorman  said. 

Gorman  was  among  about  20  adults  and  children  who  staged  a protest, 
walking  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  to  the  Floliday  Inn  to  publicize  their 
concerns . 

The  protest  took  place  on  Dune  1,  Navajo  Nation  Memorial  Day.  The  date 
is  also  significant  because  the  Treaty  of  1868,  signed  at  Hwe'e'ldi  , was 
signed  on  Dune  1. 

The  issues  reveal  a clash  between  efforts  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
canyon  and  the  desire  by  families  who  live  in  the  park  to  improve  their 
living  conditions. 

Between  50  and  80  families  have  homesteads  in  the  canyon,  according  to 
park  officials. 

Lorraine  Izzo,  another  canyon  resident  at  the  protest,  said  the  canyon 
is  important  to  the  Navajo  people  because  it  is  where  the  Long  Walk 
started . 

"My  parents  say  my  nali's  (paternal  grandparents)  mom  came  back  from 
Fort  Sumner,"  she  said.  "I'm  a descendant  from  that  generation.  That's  why 
the  canyon  is  important  to  me  and  why  I'm  willing  to  voice  my  opinion." 

Elaine  F.  Leslie,  who  agreed  to  speak  to  the  Times  because  the  park's 
superintendent,  Scott  Travis  was  out  of  town,  said  many  of  the  park 
policies  and  regulations  are  based  on  Navajo  law,  including  the 
prohibition  of  modern  homes  within  canyon  boundaries. 

Leslie  said  in  1931  the  Navajo  Nation,  Congress  and  President  Flerbert 
Hoover  determined  how  best  to  protect  and  preserve  the  canyon,  including 
the  prohibition  of  modern  homes  and  power  lines. 

She  said  an  agreement  was  signed  that  made  the  U.S.  park  service 
responsible  for  administering  the  canyon,  including  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources,  visitor  safety,  and  the 
safety  of  canyon  residents  while  they  are  utilize  their  land  leases. 

Izzo,  however,  said  she  and  other  residents  have  been  treated  "like  we 
know  nothing,  like  we're  children,"  when  they  have  attempted  to  speak  to 
Travis  and  Leslie  about  their  concerns. 

"People  are  afraid  to  stand  up  against  them.  They're  afraid  they're 
going  to  get  arrested,"  she  said,  referring  to  the  arrest  of  Dustin  Tso,  a 
former  horseback  tour  operator. 

Tso  was  arrested  March  8 by  Navajo  Nation  Ranger  Doe  Watchman  and  U.S. 
Park  Ranger  Chris  Blacksheep.  He  was  taken  to  a federal  jail  in  Flagstaff 
and  charged  with  threatening  Park  Ranger  Melissa  Bergman  because  she  was 
inspecting  his  horse  corrals  without  his  permission. 

On  April  14,  Tso  pleaded  guilty  to  one  federal  charge  of  threatening  a 


federal  officer  and  was  fined  $500. 

"I  feel  like,  well,  if  the  bilagaanas  (white  people)  have  no  respect  for 
the  Navajos  then  they  need  to  leave  the  area/'  Izzo  said,  referring  to 
Travis,  Leslie,  and  Bergman. 

The  Navajo  Times  contacted  Travis'  office  last  week  and  was  told  he  was 
on  travel.  Leslie  said  she  would  answer  questions  and  respond  to  the 
allegations . 

Leslie  denied  the  accusation  by  Izzo  and  Gorman  that  the  park  service 
was  arresting  people  for  speaking  out  against  it,  adding  that  the  park 
service  provided  rangers  to  escort  the  protestors  from  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon  to  the  Holiday  Inn. 

"We  embrace  First  Amendment  rights,"  she  said.  "And  this  group  had 
concerns  to  express." 

Management  plan  changes 

Gorman  said  she,  Izzo,  and  their  fellow  protestors  are  also  concerned 
about  a proposed  canyon  management  plan  that  Travis  is  developing.  She 
said  Travis  only  held  a couple  of  meetings  with  canyon  residents  about  the 
plan . 

Gorman  said  she  asked  Travis  for  a copy  of  the  plan  and  wanted  to  know 
who  was  working  on  it.  She  said  Travis  named  several  Navajo  government 
departments,  including  the  land  office,  parks  and  recreation,  historic 
preservation,  and  the  speaker's  office. 

Gorman  said  she  went  to  those  offices  and  couldn't  find  anyone  who  was 
working  with  Travis  on  the  plan. 

Martin  Begaye,  parks  manager  for  the  Navajo  Nation's  Division  of  Natural 
Resources,  said  he  is  aware  of  efforts  by  the  National  Park  Service  to 
update  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  management  plan. 

But  Begaye,  the  tribe's  top  official  in  charge  of  park  administration, 
said  Travis  has  not  talked  with  him  about  it. 

He,  too,  has  heard  the  park  service  wants  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  canyon  residents'  land  use,  Begaye  said,  adding  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  would  oppose  this  because  the  park  service  would  be  "overstepping" 
its  authority. 

Begaye  added  that  he's  received  numerous  complaints  from  canyon 
residents  about  the  park  service's  management  of  the  canyon. 

But  he  said  he  refers  people  making  complaints  to  the  Chinle  Chapter  and 
its  council  delegates  because  that's  the  process  outlined  in  the  80-year- 
old  agreement  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  federal  government. 

Izzo  and  Gorman  said  they  have  sought  help  from  the  chapter  and  were 
told  to  work  with  the  park  service. 

She  said  they  have  written  a letter  to  the  council's  Resources  Committee 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  tell  the  delegates  about  their  concerns. 

Izzo  noted,  "The  park  service  is  supposed  to  just  look  over  the  canyon. 

It  still  belongs  to  us.  It's  our  home." 

Leslie  said  the  park  service  has  been  working  for  several  years  on  a 
canyon  management  plan  that  would  restore  and  protect  natural  and  cultural 
resources  and  also  assist  canyon  residents  with  their  farms. 

She  said  Travis  has  contacted  several  Navajo  government  offices,  where 
partnerships  have  already  developed  with  the  Navajo  rangers,  Navajo  police, 
and  the  Division  of  Natural  Resources. 

"We  are  not  kicking  people  out  of  the  canyon,"  she  said.  "But  we  are 
administering  visitor  use,  which  is  based  on  federal  enabling  legislation, 
and  Navajo  Nation  and  park  service  policies." 
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Construction  of  Kitt  Peak  telescope  complex  halted 
By  Lourdes  Medrano 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
Dune  17,  2005 

Three  miles  before  the  Kitt  Peak  summit,  in  a secluded  canyon  of  thick 
brush,  oak  trees  and  pines,  lie  dormant  traces  of  a planned  four-telescope 
complex  caught  in  a clash  between  scientific  research  and  Indian  land 
preservation . 

Workers  graded  part  of  a 25-acre  site,  installed  power  lines  and  poured 
concrete  foundations  before  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
seeking  to  stop  construction  prompted  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
halt  its  $13  million  venture. 

"There  is  no  longer  a preferred  site.  We've  gone  back  to  square  one," 
said  Amy  Northcutt,  deputy  general  counsel  with  the  science  foundation. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  maintains  that  because  the  mountain  is  sacred 
to  its  people,  the  project  is  subject  to  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  which  requires  consultation  with  the  tribe  and  the 
Arizona  State  Historic  Preservation  Office. 

The  decision  to  voluntarily  stop  the  work,  rather  than  fight  in  federal 
court,  will  mean  working  closely  with  the  tribe  in  producing  an 
environmental  and  cultural  assessment  of  the  area,  Northcutt  said. 

About  $1  million  has  been  spent  on  the  abandoned  Horseshoe  Canyon  site. 
Scientists  said  delay  of  the  project  could  hurt  its  mission  and  give 
competitors  an  edge.  Work  continues  on  the  scopes  off-site. 

Trevor  Weekes,  the  project's  leading  scientist,  said  he's  optimistic 
construction  on  the  mountain  will  resume  soon  on  what  would  be  the  most 
advanced  system  of  its  kind  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Tribal  and 
environmental  concerns  are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  conduct 
scientific  research  in  the  United  States,  he  said,  and  scientists  more  and 
more  are  turning  toward  Mexico,  Canada  or  Europe  to  do  their  work. 

The  science  foundation  assumed  it  was  in  compliance  with  all  federal 
requirements,  Northcutt  said,  since  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory  already 
operates  on  Tohono  O'odham  land  under  a 1958  lease  with  the  agency.  The 
site  is  part  of  the  National  Optical  Astronomy  Observatory  in  Tucson,  and 
it  supports  22  optical  and  two  radio  telescopes  from  eight  research 
institutions . 

The  project,  which  eventually  would  include  seven  scopes,  is  called  the 
Very  Energetic  Radiation  Imaging  Telescope  Array  System,  or  VERITAS.  Its 
objective  is  to  detect  gamma  rays  coming  from  black  holes,  quasars  and 
exploding  stars. 

Tribal  Chairwoman  Vivian  Duan-Saunders  said  the  work  suspension  is  an 
important  victory  for  the  tribe. 

For  far  too  long,  Duan-Saunders  said,  the  concerns  of  tribes  over 
development  of  their  sacred  sites  have  been  ignored. 

"This  is  an  era  of  new  determination.  We're  not  going  to  accept  the 
attitudes  of  years  past,"  she  said,  adding  that  the  1958  lease  may  have 
been  a product  of  its  times. 

The  tribe  signed  the  Kitt  Peak  lease  during  an  era  of  termination,  when 
the  federal  government  stripped  tribes  of  their  protected  status  as  Indian 
nations.  The  policies,  which  also  pushed  to  acculturate  Indians  into 
mainstream  society,  led  to  widespread  loss  of  tribal  land  and  other  abuses. 

"Today,  we  are  asserting  our  sovereignty  by  questioning  the  violations 
of  federal  laws,"  Duan-Saunders  wrote  in  an  e-mail  after  the  tribe  filed 
suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  late  March.  She  also  has  said  the  terms  of 
the  lease  need  to  be  revisited. 

Last  week,  Duan-Saunders  wouldn't  say  if  the  tribe's  goal  is  to  stop  the 
project  permanently,  but  she  noted:  "We  expect  them  to  follow  the  law  and 
afford  us  proper  consultation." 

Despite  the  tribe's  withdrawal  of  its  motion  to  halt  construction 
because  of  the  voluntary  work  suspension,  Duan-Saunders  said  litigation 
will  continue.  She  would  not  discuss  the  legal  grounds. 

Charisse  Carney-Nunes,  assistant  general  counsel  for  the  science 
foundation,  said  the  agency  is  seeking  dismissal  of  the  suit  because  the 


work  stoppage  turns  it  moot.  She  expects  the  tribe  to  oppose  the 
foundation's  move  in  court  later  this  month. 

Tribal  leaders  previously  were  notified  about  construction  plans,  she 
said.  But  the  foundation  and  its  collaborators  now  will  involve  Tohono 
O'odham  members  in  a more  formal  process  to  determine  the  cultural  value 
of  the  site. 

"We  are  being  very  deferential  to  ensure  that  the  tribe  is  on  board 
every  step  of  the  way,"  Carney-Nunes  said. 

Project  leaders  will  conduct  interviews  with  tribal  members  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  cultural  and  historical  resources,  she  added.  Other 
state  tribes  also  are  being  informed  about  the  project. 

Kitt  Peak  is  the  second  site  chosen  for  the  VERITAS  project,  Weekes  said. 
A consortium  led  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  turned  to  the  site  after  a 
plan  to  build  the  project  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  fell  through  for 
various  reasons,  including  tribal  and  environmental  opposition. 

Richard  Green,  the  Kitt  Peak  observatory  director,  said  he  looks  forward 
to  a continuing  long-term,  productive  relationship  with  the  tribe. 
Observatory  employees  say  the  area  provides  jobs,  open-house  nights  and 
free  passes  for  the  Tohono  O'odham,  while  the  Indian  arts  and  crafts  sold 
to  tourists  in  the  visitor  center  generate  about  $40,000  a year  for  tribal 
members . 

In  court  documents,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  describes  Kitt  Peak  - 
nestled  in  the  Quinlan  Mountains  about  55  miles  southwest  of  Tucson  - as  a 
traditional  cultural  area  known  as  "I'itoi  Garden"  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  tribe's  assertions  prompted 
both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Arizona  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  to  push  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  halt 
construction  and  address  cultural  concerns. 

In  the  creation  story  of  the  Tohono  O'odham,  the  universe  gave  birth  to 
the  world  thanks  to  I'itoi,  the  deity  who  lives  at  Baboquivari  Peak  south 
of  Kitt  Peak. 

Science  foundation  documents  that  now  are  part  of  court  records 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  two  peaks  to  the  Tohono  O'odham  people, 
formerly  known  as  the  Papago  Tribe.  "Both  of  these  mountains  figure 
prominently  in  tribal  legend  as  the  homes  of  ancient  Papago  gods." 

Mildred  Antone,  a Tohono  O'odham  who  lives  in  San  Pedro  village  near  the 
base  of  Kitt  Peak,  said  she  grew  up  hearing  stories  of  spirituality 
emanating  from  Kitt  Peak.  They  are  old  legends  important  to  the  Tohono 
O'odham,  she  said,  legends  that  can  be  discussed  only  at  certain  times  and 
with  certain  people. 

"It's  a very  sacred  mountain,"  said  Antone,  69.  "Very  sacred." 

Antone  said  the  tribal  leaders  in  the  Schuk  Toak  District  - part  of  the 
2.8  million-acre  reservation  - who  signed  a perpetual  lease  with  Kitt  Peak 
scientists  may  not  have  fully  understood  the  impact  of  the  giant 
telescopes . 

"Kitt  Peak  observatory  never  should  have  been  built,"  she  said.  "The  one 
thing  that  keeps  bothering  me,  is  that  they  want  to  keep  building  and 
building  and  building,"  she  said,  referring  to  the  proposed  telescope 
complex. 

"They  keep  desecrating  the  mountain  over  and  over  again." 

Daniel  Lopez,  a language  instructor  at  Tohono  O'odham  Community  College, 
said  traditional  Indian  beliefs  about  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds 
hold  all  mountains  as  special  places. 

"We  have  names  for  the  mountains,  we  have  songs,  we  sing  about  them," 
Lopez  said.  K.  Tsianina  Lomawaima,  interim  director  for  the  University  of 
Arizona's  American  Indian  Studies  program,  said  the  relationship  between 
tribes  and  land  is  as  profound  as  that  between  two  people. 

"Land,  landscape  and  specific  sites  have  a life  of  their  own  and  a 
destiny  and  will  of  their  own,"  she  said.  "It's  a very  delicate  subject," 
she  said. 

It  also  is  a topic  embroiled  in  legal  conflicts  as  tribal  sacred  places 
collide  with  development.  In  recent  years,  more  and  more  tribes  across  the 
country  have  waged  legal  battles  to  stop  what  they  see  as  desecration  of 
their  land.  In  Northern  Arizona,  a ski  lodge  operation  in  the  San 


Francisco  Peaks,  which  13  tribes  regard  as  sacred,  long  has  been  a source 
of  tension. 

In  Southern  Arizona,  scientific  development  of  Mount  Graham,  sacred  to 
the  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Apache,  has  pitted  the  tribes  against 
astronomers . 

- Contact  reporter  Lourdes  Medrano  at  573-4347  or  lmedrano@azstarnet.com. 
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Nez  Perce  honor  'warriors'  who  fought  for  fishing  rights 

'It  changed  the  whole  country.  It  was  the  beginning  of  co-management  of  fisheries' 

Tim  Woodward 

The  Idaho  Statesman 

Dune  14,  2005 

RAPID  RIVER  - Elmer  Crow  and  Bill  Snow  swapped  jokes  Monday  beside  the 
river  where  they  came  close  to  trading  gunfire  25  years  ago. 

The  occasion  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  a standoff  over  the  tribe's 
right  to  fish  for  salmon  in  its  homeland.  The  confrontation,  one  of  the 
most  intense  in  recent  Idaho  history,  came  close  to  bloodshed  and  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Second  Nez  Perce  War." 

Members  of  the  tribe  held  the  commemoration  to  honor  those  who  took  part 
and  because  they  want  Idahoans  to  remember  their  battle  to  exercise  the 
fishing  rights  guaranteed  in  their  Treaty  of  1855  with  the  U.S.  government. 

Concerned  over  declining  returns  of  salmon  to  the  Rapid  River  hatchery, 
the  state  banned  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  summer  of  1980.  Crow  and  31 
other  members  of  the  tribe  defied  the  ban  by  fishing  anyway.  Law 
enforcement  officers  were  prepared  to  use  deadly  force  to  stop  them;  the 
fishermen  vowed  to  fight  to  the  death  to  preserve  their  treaty  rights. 

Respective  arsenals  included  clubs,  knives,  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Snow,  now  retired,  was  an  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  officer  at  the  time. 

"It  could  have  been  wicked,"  he  said. 

"The  state  had  snipers  up  on  the  hill  ready  to  shoot  us,"  Crow  told  a 
crowd  of  about  200  at  the  commemoration.  "Unbeknownst  to  them,  we  had 
snipers  on  the  hill  behind  their  snipers." 

"It  was  hard  times,"  Wilfred  Scott,  then  tribal  chairman,  added.  "I 
think  we  had  more  firepower  here  than  we  have  in  Iraq  today." 

At  the  heart  of  the  confrontation  was  one  of  the  smallest  salmon  returns 
ever  at  the  Rapid  River  hatchery.  The  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
ordered  fishing  closed,  a ban  members  of  the  tribe  saw  as  an  infringement 
on  their  treaty  rights  and  way  of  life.  Salmon  are  an  important  element  in 
the  tribe's  culture  and  traditional  spirituality.  Nez  Perce  leaders  had 
restricted  fishing  to  weekends,  imposed  a limit  on  the  number  of  fish 
taken  per  family  and  maintained  that  its  practices  weren't  to  blame  for 
the  low  return. 

"We  knew  we  weren't  the  reason  the  fish  were  being  wiped  out,"  said 
Virgil  Holt,  then  a 29-year-old  fisherman  and  now  chairman  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission.  "It  was  the  dams  and  the 
management  that  were  hurting  the  fish  runs.  We  weren't  responsible  for 
either. " 

The  Rapid  River  hatchery  was  built  in  1964  to  compensate  for  salmon  runs 
lost  to  Idaho  Power  Co.,  dams  on  the  Snake  River. 

Bloodshed  was  avoided  when  law  enforcement  officers  opted  to  use 
citations  rather  than  bullets. 

"If  a person  on  either  side  had  done  something  crazy.  Rapid  River  would 
have  run  red,"  Holt  said.  "There  were  some  scuffles  and  clubbings,  but 


that  was  about  the  size  of  it.  We  were  ready  to  die  if  we  had  to.  Instead, 
we  got  tickets." 

Sonny  Bybee  was  among  those  ticketed.  He  was  jailed  twice  in  Grangeville 
and  released  on  bail  within  a few  hours  both  times. 

"Then  I went  fishing,"  he  said. 

Monday's  commemoration  was  a far  cry  from  the  tensions  that  existed  25 
years  ago.  Law  officers  and  members  of  the  tribe  chatted  amiably  and 
exchanged  gifts.  Members  of  the  Umatilla  and  Warm  Springs  tribes  attended 
in  support  of  the  Nez  Perce.  Spiritual  leader  Horace  Axtell  gave  an 
invocation  entirely  in  the  threatened  Nez  Perce  language.  The  mountains 
where  snipers  once  lay  in  wait  rang  with  the  sounds  of  Native  American 
singing  and  drumming. 

Six  of  the  Nez  Perce  fishermen  have  died  since  1980,  but  14  journeyed  to 
Rapid  River  to  be  honored  along  with  descendants  of  the  original  32. 

"This  is  part  of  our  heritage,  part  of  our  spiritual  being,"  Crow  said. 
"We're  here  to  honor  those  warriors  who  stood  their  ground." 

Though  the  confrontation  itself  is  history,  some  of  the  factors  that  led 
to  it  remain.  The  state  and  tribe  continue  to  have  differences  over 
licensing  for  steelhead  fishing  in  the  Clearwater  River,  approaches  to 
hatchery,  wolf  and  grizzly  bear  management. 

"I  thought  we  were  right  then,  and  I still  think  so,"  Snow  said.  "But  I 
respected  the  Nez  Perce  people  for  standing  up  for  their  treaty  rights. 

And  I respected  the  Fish  and  Game  officers  for  doing  what  they  believed 
in . " 

Crow  respectfully  disagreed. 

"What  happened  here  25  years  ago  didn't  just  change  Nez  Perce  country," 
he  said.  "It  changed  the  whole  country.  It  was  the  beginning  of  co- 
-management  of  fisheries.  Our  Nez  Perce  fisheries  department  is  a good 
example.  It  started  with  three  people.  Now  we  have  260." 

Today,  the  state  and  tribe  both  decide  how  many  fish  will  be  taken  on 
Rapid  River.  With  returns  lower  than  expected  so  far  this  year,  according 
to  tribal  fisheries  manager  Dave  Johnson,  the  number  allowed  for  the  tribe 
and  general  recreationalists  has  been  set  at  1,300  each.  That's  down  from 
7,000  each  last  year,  he  said.  An  estimated  6,000  fish  are  expected  to 
return  this  year. 

At  this  time  of  year  in  1980,  only  about  600  adult  fish  had  returned  to 
the  hatchery. 

The  "Second  Nez  Perce  War"  ended  peacefully  in  1982.  Illegal  fishing 
charges  were  dismissed  when  Idaho  District  Judge  George  Reinhardt  ruled 
that  the  tribe's  treaties  - another  in  1863  affirmed  its  fishing  rights  - 
gave  its  members  the  right  to  fish  in  their  ancestral  streams  regardless 
of  the  state's  actions. 

"It  was  scary  here  25  years  ago  with  all  those  guns  around,"  Linda  Crow, 
Elmer's  wife,  said.  "We  were  all  worried,  but  the  men  were  doing  what  they 
felt  they  had  to  do.  And  they  made  a difference." 

Aaron  Penney  remembers  coming  to  Rapid  River  as  a boy,  one  year  after 
the  treaty  rights  challenge.  "Watching  my  dad  fish,  just  the  way  I'm 
fishing  now,"  he  says.  "Fishing's  always  been  in  my  family." 

Many  of  Philip  Johnnie  Jr.'s  uncles  were  involved  in  the  fishing  rights 
conflict  25  years  ago.  "Every  year  I come  to  fish.  I remember  our  warriors 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  so  we  can  fish,"  he  says,  raising  his  fist  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  died  in  subsequent  years.  "I'm  here  to  represent 
them  - who  were  representing  me  (back  then)." 
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Elders  provide  support  for  Native  American  students 
SMN 

Dune  15,  2005 

Tom  Belt  and  Freeman  Owle  were  two  of  the  lucky  ones.  As  young  Native 
American  students  in  the  1970s,  they  left  their  home  communities  to 
venture  onto  college  campuses  and  found  safety  nets  of  support  to  help 
them  make  the  transition  to  being  successful  college  students. 

Belt,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  was  one  of 
just  24  Native  American  students  on  a University  of  Oklahoma  campus  of  20, 
000-plus.  But  there  was  support  for  those  two  dozen  students  through  the 
campus'  native  student  office  and  through  several  off-campus  organizations 
he  said. 

Owle,  raised  in  the  Birdtown  community  on  the  Qualla  Boundary,  is  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  He  became  a 
student  at  Western  Carolina  University  in  1974  and  left  four  years  later 
with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees. 

"There  was  no  designated  place  on  campus  for  Cherokee  students  to  gather 
and  so  we  began  to  gather  in  the  social  work  department  and  a faculty 
member  there  became  our  unofficial  counselor,"  Owle  said.  "We  all  made  it 
through  simply  because  someone  cared  enough  to  tell  us  we  could  really  do 
it . " 

Now,  three  decades  later.  Belt  and  Owle  find  themselves  in  positions  to 
help  present-day  Native  American  students  find  their  place  on  Western's 
campus  and  achieve  academic  success.  Since  Danuary,  both  men  have  been 
working  as  "elders-in-residence"  on  the  campus  through  the  university's 
Cherokee  Studies  Program. 

The  part-time  positions  allow  Belt  and  Owle  to  serve  as  mentors, 
advisers  and  friends  to  the  approximately  150  Native  American  students  at 
Western.  The  positions  are  funded  through  the  Cherokee  Studies  Program's 
Sequoyah  Initiative,  a three-year  project  designed  to  increase  the 
participation  of  Cherokee  scholars,  artists  and  leaders  in  the 
university's  intellectual  and  cultural  life.  The  Sequoyah  Initiative  is 
being  funded  in  its  first  year  through  a $200,000  grant  from  the  Cherokee 
Preservation  Foundation. 

Western's  elders-in-residence  program  is  one  of  just  a handful  of  such 
programs  in  the  nation,  and  the  Cherokee  Studies  staff  believes  it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Southeast,  said  Tom  Hatley,  Western's  Sequoyah 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Cherokee  Studies. 

The  population  of  Native  American  students  on  Western's  campus  includes 
about  100  students  who  are  members  of  the  Eastern  Band.  For  those  students 
and  many  other  Native  American  students,  making  the  transition  to  college 
can  be  a difficult  maneuver,  Owle  said. 

"The  Cherokee  community  is  very  close-knit,"  he  said.  "Everyone  knows 
everyone  else  and  there's  a certain  amount  of  security  there.  Once  you 
leave  that  community  and  come  to  a university,  you  begin  to  search  for 
that  community  and,  in  most  cases,  you  don't  find  it.  It's  a cultural 
shock.  Students  can  fall  through  the  cracks." 

Although  it's  only  28  miles  from  the  Cullowhee  campus  to  downtown 
Cherokee,  in  psychological  terms  the  distance  can  seem  much  longer  for 
Cherokee  students  and  other  Native  American  students  at  Western,  Belt  said 

Non-Native  American  students  usually  find  it  easy  to  identify  with  the 
university  they  attend  and  immerse  themselves  in  campus  life,  but  "Native 
American  students  haven't  been  able  to  cross  that  bridge,  yet,"  Belt  said. 

"Native  American  students  need  to  identify  with  the  university  in  some 
way.  It  sort  of  gives  them  permission  to  be  here  and  think,  'I'm  not  in 
someone  else's  world.' 

"The  university  doors  have  always  been  open  to  Cherokee  students,  but 
they  haven't  always  stayed,"  Belt  said.  "Our  job  is  to  help  them 
understand  they  can  function  and  succeed  here.  When  they  feel  a part  of 
the  university,  they  will  excel." 

"Students  sometimes  don't  know  they  have  options  if  they  make  a bad 
grade.  We  want  to  help  them  access  advisers  and  tutorial  programs  that 
will  aid  in  their  academic  studies,"  Belt  said. 


In  addition  to  his  position  as  elder-in-residence,  Belt  works  as  a 
counselor's  aide  in  a treatment  center  for  Native  American  youth  with 
chemical  dependencies.  A fluent  speaker  of  the  traditional  Cherokee 
language,  he  also  taught  a course  in  Cherokee  linguistics  at  Western 
during  the  spring  semester. 

Owle  is  an  accomplished  storyteller,  Cherokee  historian  and  stone  carver 
who  has  lectured  throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  His  duties  on 
Western's  campus  also  include  serving  as  a guest  lecturer  in  various 
academic  departments  and  helping  student  teachers  learn  about  the  ways  and 
beliefs  of  the  Cherokee  people. 

Both  Belt  and  Owle  can  be  reached  through  the  offices  of  the  Cherokee 
Studies  Program  at  828.227.2303. 
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Cherokee  doctor:  We  can  defeat  youth  suicide 
Walker  testifies  before  Senate 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  14,  2005 

A Cherokee  expert  in  combating  suicide  rates  among  Native  youth  believes 
that  a return  traditional  ways  is  the  best  method  of  defeating  the 
epidemic . 

R.  Dale  Walker,  MD,  the  director  of  One  Sky  Center:  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  National  Resource  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services,  made  his  comments  during  testimony  to  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  committee  is  working  to  make  possible  changes  to  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act.  The  One  Sky  Center  was  established  in  2003  as  the 
first  national  resource  center  dedicated  to  improving  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  among  Native  people. 

Figures  show  that  suicide  is  the  third  overall  cause  of  death  in  America 
for  10  to  24  year-olds,  the  second  cause  of  death  for  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  aged  15  to  24  and  the  third  cause  of  death  for  Native 
American  children  aged  10  to  14.  During  a 12-week  period  from  November 
2004  to  February  2005,  eight  young  Native  American  adults  committed 
suicide  in  separate  events  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  All  but  one  suicide  was  related  to  alcohol.  Each 
young  adult  used  hanging  as  the  method  to  die. 

Several  weeks  later  the  Red  lake  tragedy  occurred. 

Citing  these  events.  Walker  told  the  committee  that  suicide  is  tragic 
enough  to  boggle  the  mind,  and  that  there  is  a need  for  more  dialogue  on 
the  issue. 

"The  idea  of  a child  - a sacred  human  being  in  tribal  culture  - ending 
their  own  life  is  an  unthinkable  act;  often  leaving  loved  ones  in  a state 
of  great  disbelief,  shock,  and  denial.  As  we  know,  unfortunately,  our 
Indian  children  are  committing  suicide  across  Indian  country;  in  some 
communities,  at  alarming  rates,"  he  said.  "In  some  tribal  communities,  the 
topic  and  discussion  of  suicide  is  still  considered  taboo.  However,  due  to 
this  crisis,  tribal  people  are  asking  for  help.  Thankfully,  this  is  what 
brings  us  here  today:  to  save  our  young  ones,  our  next  generation.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  teen  suicide,  and  the  most  important 
questions  center  around  how  to  address  it,  and  how  to  prevent  it." 

Walker  cited  a list  of  factors  that  contribute  to  youth  suicide. 

"Suicide,  of  course,  is  among  several,  causally  related  behavioral 
problems,  including  community  conflict,  family  fragmentation,  gangs,  youth 
violence,  alcohol  abuse,  abuse  of  illegal  drugs  like  methamphetamine,  and 


abuse  of  prescription  drugs.  Such  physical  illness  as  diabetes  is  causally 
related  as  well.  Closely  associated  are  demoralization,  loss  of  vision, 
and  clinical  depression,"  Walker  testified.  "There  are  many  valid  theories 
about  the  causes  (drivers)  of  that  group  of  problems,  including  poverty, 
racism,  lack  of  law  enforcement,  lack  of  skills  learning,  loss  of  culture, 
services  deficiencies,  and  lack  of  community  leadership." 

Walker  came  bearing  solutions  to  the  problem.  He  said  that  the  methods 
used  at  One  Sky  Center  offer  an  idea. 

"The  One  Sky  Center  is  helping  to  lead  a cultural  movement  toward 
identification,  acceptance,  and  implementation  of  culturally  appropriate 
substance  abuse  and  mental  health  services  that  work  in  the  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  world.  This  activity  spans  awareness  raising, 
coalition  building,  motivation  enhancement,  resource  development  (such  as 
inventories  of  best  practice),  broad  dissemination,  training,  and 
technical  assistance,"  Walker  said. 

Some  of  the  programs  that  come  from  that  effort  include  Circles  of  Care, 
Sweat  Lodges,  use  of  botanical  medicines,  and  specific  programs  like  the 
Red  Road  to  Recovery,  a model  that  officials  say  has  helped  thousands  of 
American  Indians  lead  clean  and  sober  lives. 

In  2001,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  acknowledged  that  culture  is  a major 
factor  in  treating  substance  abuse  and  mental  illness. 

While  stressing  that  there  is  a solution  to  the  teen  suicide  problem. 
Walker  said  it  wouldn't  be  easy,  and  would  need  serious  cooperation. 

"Because  of  the  complex  historical,  cultural,  familial,  economic,  and 
legal  foundation  of  American  Indian  reservations  and  Alaska  Native 
villages,  tackling  the  task  of  providing  proactive  behavioral  health 
services  for  Native  youth  and  their  families  is  equally  complex.  Knowledge 
of  behavioral  health  issues  of  Native  children  and  youth  is  necessary," 
Walker  told  the  committee.  "However,  just  as  important  is  a deep 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  Native  culture  and  the  experiential 
grasp  of  Native  life  on  tribal  reservations  and  villages.  Only  by  blending 
this  knowledge,  knowing,  and  experience  within  the  behavioral  health 
framework,  will  inroads  be  made  to  Native  American  communities  to  reduce 
the  risk  factors  that  contribute  to  youth  violence  and  suicide  and  to  heal 
devastated  families  and  communities.  In  other  words,  to  respond  to  the 
behavioral  health  needs  of  Native  youth,  children,  and  families,  a 
culturally  tailored  and  community  specific  approach  combined  with 
evidence-based 

best  practices  in  behavioral  health  must  be  initiated  at  a community 
level  in  Indian  Country." 

Walker  closed  with  three  recommendations: 

- Strengthen  and  increase  the  capacity  of  behavioral  health  services  to 
levels  available  in  the  broader  community. 

- Create  a powerful  mandate  to  align  and  coordinate  policies  and  services 
at  the  federal  and  local  levels  - a mandate  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
the  enormous  "silo"  tendencies  of  all  agencies. 

- Creation  a long-term  intervention  program  for  communities  going  through 
emergencies/crises,  to  deal  with  the  crisis  and  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
which  a crisis  provides. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Treaty  rights  at  stake  in  court 
by  Eric  Carlson 


Dune  16,  2005 

A major  federal  court  case  is  shaping  up  over  whether  members  of  the 
Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  (GTB)  can  hunt 
according  to  their  own  rules  and  fish  on  inland  lakes  without  regulation 
by  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Depositions  from  expert  witnesses  were  taken  this  week  in  Lansing  and 
last  week  in  Traverse  City.  The  case  is  slated  to  go  before  a federal 
judge  in  Kalamazoo  in  Danuary  2006. 

The  GTB  and  four  other  Michigan  Indian  tribes  claim  that  an  1836  treaty 
gives  them  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  members'  hunting  and  fishing 
activities  throughout  the  eastern  Upper  Peninsula  and  much  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula  north  of  the  Grand  River  - including  all  of  Leelanau  County.  The 
area  encompasses  some  13.8  million  acres,  or  roughly  37  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  the  state. 

The  dispute  between  the  state  and  the  tribes  revolves  around  language  in 
the  1836  Treaty  of  Washington  reserving  the  right  of  tribal  members  to 
hunt  and  fish  in  the  area  they  ceded  to  the  U.S.  "until  the  land  is 
required  for  settlement."  The  1836  treaty  led  to  Michigan's  statehood  in 
1837. 

The  state  is  asserting  that  Michigan  has  been  "settled"  for  some  time 
and  that  hunting,  fishing  and  other  rights  retained  by  the  tribes  in  the 
inland  areas  covered  by  the  treaty  have  expired  in  virtually  all  non- 
reservation areas. 

Litigation  over  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  1836  treaty  began  in  the 
1970s  in  connection  with  disputes  over  tribal  members  using  large  mesh 
gill  nets  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Courts  found  that  the  Great  Lakes  could 
never  be  "settled"  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  and,  therefore,  the 
tribes'  right  to  fish  in  those  waters  would  always  exist.  The  courts  did 
not,  however,  address  the  question  of  inland  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

The  GTB  has  been  issuing  its  own  hunting  and  inland  fishing  licenses  to 
its  members  free  of  charge  since  1996,  similar  to  other  Michigan  Indian 
tribes  asserting  rights  under  the  1836  treaty.  The  GTB  also  operates  its 
own  Natural  Resources  Department,  which  is  staffed  by  professional 
biologists  and  conservation  officers  who  often  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  various  federal  agencies. 

But  "the  tribal  (natural  resources)  laws  allow  greater  opportunities  to 
tribal  members  than  state  law  in  terms  of  season,  species,  and  regulations, 
" according  to  Michigan  Attorney  General  Mike  Cox,  who  in  2003  filed 
pleadings  in  federal  court  asking  for  judicial  resolution  of  the  issue. 
"These  greater  opportunities  are  extremely  controversial  among  the  public 
and  needlessly  expose  tribal  members  to  the  risk  of  prosecution  under 
state  law." 

Indeed,  in  2002,  then- Leelanau  County  prosecutor  Sara  Brubaker  brought 
charges  against  a GTB  member  for  the  "unlawful  taking  of  an  antlerless 
deer  without  a valid  (state)  permit,"  and  for  "recreational  trespass"  on 
private  land  in  Leelanau  Township.  But  the  charges  were  dropped  after 
tribal  attorneys  threatened  a lengthy  and  expensive  federal  court  appeal 
and  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty  in  GTB  Tribal  Court  to  "hunting  in  a 
closed  area." 

Michigan  DNR  deputy  director  Dim  Eckdahl  - who  was  among  the  witnesses 
being  deposed  in  Lansing  this  week  - explained  that  the  upcoming  federal 
court  case  is  intended  to  take  the  inland  hunting  and  fishing  rights  issue 
out  of  a legal  limbo.  He  said  handling  the  issue  case-by-case  in  local 
courts  would  only  result  in  conflicting  rulings  that  would  all  end  up  in  a 
federal  court  anyway. 

"The  state  and  the  tribes  have  agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for  now 
until  we  can  get  the  heart  of  the  issue  resolved  in  federal  court," 

Eckdahl  told  the  Enterprise  this  week.  "We  believe  this  is  the  most 
reasoned  and  rational  approach  to  resolving  the  issue,"  Eckdahl  said. 
"Simply  stated,  the  tribes  believe  they  have  these  inland  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  and  we,  the  State  of  Michigan,  believe  they  don't." 

An  attorney  who  has  represented  the  GTB  for  some  25  years  in  matters 
related  to  treaty  rights.  Bill  Rastetter,  said  he  appreciated  Eckdahl 's 
approach.  But  he  disagreed  strongly  with  assertions  made  by  the  president 
of  the  Benzie  Fishery  Coalition,  Edward  McIntosh,  who  wrote  a "Readers 


Forum"  item  on  the  issue  that  appeared  in  the  Dune  2 edition  of  the 
Enterprise. 

Rastetter  said  McIntosh's  opinion  piece  contained  "false  statements  that 
are  likely  to  result  in  retaliatory  discrimination  against  individual 
Indian  people."  He  said  McIntosh's  assertion  that  the  case  could  "affect 
private  property  rights"  amounted  to  "fear  mongering"  reminiscent  of  what 
happened  in  the  1970s. 

McIntosh  "falsely  asserted  that  . . . the  tribes  are  making  the  claim  that 
they  have  the  unilateral  right  to  cross  your  land,  camp  on  it,  hunt  on  it, 
trap  on  it  and  'gather'  on  it,  so  long  as  the  land  is  not  inside  a city's 
boundary  or  part  of  a working  farm,"  Rastetter  said. 

"No  such  claim  has  been  made  by  the  tribes,"  Rastetter  said.  "The  fact 
that  an  expert  witness  during  a deposition  answers  a hypothetical  question 
to  the  effect  that  such  activities  are  theoretically  within  the  tribe's 
treaty-reserved  rights  does  not  mean  that  the  tribes  have  made  any  such 
claim  in  the  litigation." 

Rastetter  also  pointed  out  that  harvest  levels  by  tribal  members  are 
minimal.  He  said  approximately  500  deer  were  taken  by  all  five  tribes 
throughout  the  13.8  million-acre  cession  area,  compared  to  more  than 
50,000  deer  killed  just  in  car  accidents. 

"We  non-Indians  are  occupying  land  the  tribes  conveyed  so  Michigan  could 
become  a state,"  Rastetter  said.  "In  exchange,  we  should  not  begrudge  the 
tribes  continuing  to  exercise  their  treaty-reserved  rights  on  the 
approximately  4.5  million  acres  of  public  land  within  the  1836  treaty 
cession  area." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Leelanau  Enterprise.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Opinion  [MOUNT  GRAHAM] 

Regents  face  tests  on  Mount  Graham 

The  regents'  divided  and  contentious  decision  now  begs  a transparent 
and  inclusive  review. 

By  Dwight  Metzger 
Dune  15,  2005 

Dust  as  good  science  requires  more  than  a litmus  test,  good  policy  at  the 
University  should  be  accountable  to  review  by  many  factors.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Board  of  Regents'  approval  of  closing  General  College,  we  would  be 
wise  to  take  a look  at  another  controversial  policy  that  has  failed  to 
pass  such  tests. 

In  October  of  2002,  when  the  Board  of  Regents  voted  to  join  in  the  Mount 
Graham  telescope  project,  against  the  objections  of  Western  Apache  people 
to  whom  the  mountain  is  sacred,  it  imposed  a set  of  "conditions"  to  salve 
its  guilt.  It  suggested  that  Minnesota  would  help  the  Apache  people  and 
that  their  "conditions"  could  somehow  mitigate  the  long-endured  harm 
caused  by  the  telescopes,  a situation  identified  by  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  as  one  of  the  most 
egregious  examples  of  religious  intolerance  by  government  in  the  United 
States.  The  regents'  divided  and  contentious  decision  now  begs  a 
transparent  and  inclusive  review,  having  completely  failed  its  conditional 
criteria . 

In  nearly  three  years  since  the  University  committed  $10  million  to  the 
telescope  ($5  million  from  billionaire  Stanley  Hubbard  and  $5  million  of 
public  funds  yet  to  be  realized),  the  paltry  and  disingenuous  efforts  by 
the  University  of  Arizona  to  follow  through  on  the  apparently  good 
intentions  of  the  regents  have  fallen  flat. 


In  April  2004,  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  rejected  as  bribery  the 
universities'  offer  of  cash  designed  to  get  tribal  buy-in  to  the 
development  of  their  sacred  peaks.  This  tactic  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Apache  people,  who,  since  1992,  have  resisted  similar  overtures  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  lawyers  and  public  relations  flaks  who  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  convert  Mount  Graham's  relic  old-growth  forests  into  a 
telescope  city.  In  that  year,  when  Mount  Graham  was  a raging  international 
scandal,  the  University  of  Arizona  initiated  a strategy  to  divide  and 
conquer  the  Apaches  by  offering  money  to  the  tribe  and  painting  the 
traditional  religious  practitioners  as  "isolated  ou 
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Hopi  Kelmuya/fledgling  raptor  moon 
Zuni  Dayamcho  yachunne/moon  when  limbs  of  are  trees  broken  by  fruit 
Algonquin  Matterllawaw  Kesos/moon  squash  are  ripe,  beans  begin  to  be  edible 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Heritage-L,  Native  American  Poetry  and 

Indian  Trust  ListServ  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


For  thousands  of  individual  Indians,  including  many  members  of  the 
Navajo  nation,  that  are  owed  moneys  from  the  sales  and  leases  of 
resources  on  their  lands,  a fair  accounting  and  settlement  of  the 
trust  funds,  and  a reform  of  the  trust  system  with  tribal  consultation, 
will  make  a meaningful  difference  in  their  lives." 

_ Sharon  Clahchischilliage,  Navajo  Nation 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


My  half-side.  The  Lovely  Danet,  has  a few  thoughts  on  Aboriginal  Day 
as  celebrated  in  Canada  and  proposed  and  sort  of  implemented  Native 
American  Day  in  the  U.S. 


On  Monday,  Dune  21,  Canada  celebrated  its  eighth  Aboriginal  Day. 

Official  events  and  festivities  celebrating  First  Nations  and  Metis 
culture  are  sponsored  each  year  both  by  aboriginal  people  and  their 
communities,  and  the  Canadian  and  provincial  governments. 

South  of  the  Canadian  border,  indigenous  peoples  and  their  cultures  are 
not  so  well  respected.  It  was  only  this  year  that  the  U.S.  finally  got 
around  to  officially  admitting  that  it  had  wronged  Native  peoples,  and 
even  apologized  for  it  (after  pointing  out  that  the  government's  apology 
shouldn't  be  construed  as  accepting  any  responsibility  for  doing  anything 
about  the  wrongs  it  did). 

There  is  no  "official"  national  holiday  celebrating  Indian  culture, 
although  recently  November  has  been  named  "Native  American  Month"  by  the 
government  --  an  opportunity  for  the  school  systems  to  provide  the  only 
mandatory  teaching  in  the  year  about  Native  culture  with  perhaps  an 
assembly  presenting  a Native  speaker,  or  assigning  a chapter  in  a history 
book  most  certainly  not  written  by  any  Indian. 

Some  states  (and  the  greeting  card  companies)  have  designated  the  fourth 
Friday  of  September  as  Native  American  Day.  Recently  some  Indian  groups 
(recently  in  Colorado  and  in  South  Dakota)  have  suggested  that  Columbus 
Day  be  redesignated  as  Native  American  Day.  While  Columbus  deserves  to 
booted  out  of  a place  of  honor  in  the  US,  I don't  know  if  I'd  want  part  of 
any  holiday  that  took  place  on  a day  that  formerly  honored  a person  who 
had  butchered  my  people. 

More  and  more  evidence  has  been  found  that  not  only  was  Columbus  not  the 
first  PERSON  to  find  land  in  the  western  hemisphere  (pitifully  obvious, 
given  that  he  found  peope  to  exploit  here),  he  wasn't  even  the  first 
European.  Nor  was  he  a man  deserving  of  any  particular  honor,  given  his 
exploitation  and  cruelty  toward  the  people  he  found  occupying  the  land.  I 
propose  a more  fitting  and  culturally  appropriate  day  to  honor  the  Native 
peoples  of  the  US.  I like  Canada's  idea  --  honoring  Indians  on  a day  that 
nearly  all  Indigenous  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  observe  as  sacred 
--  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.  And  I like  the  idea  of  making  it  an 
official  holiday  of  equal  stature  with  celebrations  like  New  Year's  day  -- 
more  than  just  an  occasion  for  a card,  or  a school  assembly,  but  a time 
for  our  culture  to  be  celebrated  for  the  value  it  has  brought  to  the 
people  living  in  this  country. 
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Trust  principles  presented  by  united  tribal  workgroup 
lune  21,  2005 

Indian  Country  is  united  on  efforts  to  settle  the  Cobell  v.  Norton 
lawsuit  and  reform  the  broken  trust,  the  major  stakeholders  in  the  long- 
running  debacle  said  on  Monday. 

The  Cobell  plaintiffs,  tribal  governments,  Indian  allottees  and  inter- 
tribal organizations  joined  together  in  announcing  50  principles  aimed  at 
resolving  a problem  that  dates  back  more  than  100  years.  The  goal  is  to 
restore  justice  to  Indian  people  for  the  mismanagement  of  their  trust 
funds  and  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again  in  the  future,  participants 
said . 

"We're  asking  the  government  to  be  accountable  to  individual  Indians," 
said  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit,  filed  nine  years 
ago  this  month. 

Tex  Hall,  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
hailed  the  announcement  as  monumental.  He  said  the  principles  represent  a 
common  sense  approach  that  will  bring  standards  and  accountability  to  the 
handling  of  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  funds. 

"This  is  truly  a historic  time,"  Hall  said  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Indian  Country  has  come  united." 

A lot  of  hard  work  went  into  the  effort,  pointed  out  Dim  Gray,  the  chief 
of  the  Osage  Nation  and  the  chairman  of  the  chairman  of  the  Intertribal 
Trust  Fund  Monitoring  Association.  A tribal  workgroup  and  technical  team 
held  four  public  hearings,  took  comments  from  interested  parties  and  met 
several  times  over  the  past  four  months. 

"The  principles  present  a real  breakthrough, " Gray  said.  Although  the 
stakeholders  have  been  working  on  the  problem  for  "decades,"  he  said  they 
reached  a consensus  solution  in  a short  amount  of  time.  "This  is  the  first 
time  we  are  on  the  same  track,"  he  noted. 

Sharon  Clahchischilliage,  the  executive  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation 


Washington  Office  who  was  representing  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley 
Dr.  also  called  the  endeavor  "very  thorough."  She  said  the  settlement  will 
have  a significant  impact  on  her  tribe,  the  largest  in  the  U.S. 

"We  have  Indians  who  are  owed  monies,"  Clahchischilliage  said. 

The  workgroup  was  created  by  NCAI  and  ITMA  in  response  to  growing 
momentum  among  key  members  of  Congress  to  resolve  the  debacle.  The  leaders 
of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  House  Resources  Committee, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  Indian  issues,  have  been  holding  hearings  on 
trust  reform  and  oversaw  mediation  in  2004  aimed  at  settling  the  Cobell 
case. 

Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona)  has  said  he  intends  to  give  the  effort  "one 
good  shot"  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  "If  it 
looks  like  we're  not  getting  anywhere,"  he  said  at  a hearing  in  March, 

"then  I will  leave  that  task  to  future  Congresses  and  the  courts." 

McCain  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  are  now  expected  to  introduce  legislation  that  would  embody  a 
Cobell  settlement  and  trust  reform.  The  measure  will  be  unveiled  "in  a 
matter  of  days,"  Hall  said. 

Although  the  exact  contents  of  the  bill  aren't  known,  committee  staff 
members  have  attended  every  single  hearing  and  participated  in  the 
technical  sessions.  Many  of  the  ideas  they  heard,  including  ones  that  made 
it  into  the  principles,  were  previously  embraced  by  McCain  in  a trust 
reform  introduced  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  tribes  and  the  Bush 
administration  took  a stab  at  fixing  the  system. 

That  effort  failed  in  late  2002  when  the  administration  walked  away  in  a 
dispute  over  trust  standards  and  independent  oversight.  The  Interior 
Department  then  launched  a reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  an  expansion  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  that  many  tribes  still 
oppose. 

Department  officials  didn't  take  part  in  the  workgroup  but  Hall  was 
confident  that  Congress  would  act.  He  said  McCain,  who  plans  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Indian  committee  for  another  year-and-a-half , will  hold  a 
hearing  next  month  in  hopes  of  marking  up  the  bill  during  the  August 
recess . 

"This  was  our  opportunity  as  Native  leaders  to  ensure  this  injustice 
didn't  happen  again,"  said  Hall,  who  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Mandan, 
Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  in  North  Dakota. 

Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana,  wasn't  particularly 
worried  about  the  executive  branch's  lack  of  input.  In  an  interview,  she 
said  the  courts  and  the  Congress  would  ensure  the  federal  government  meets 
its  trust  responsibilities. 

"They  certainly  have  fought  it  in  the  past  because  they  have  not  wanted 
to  live  up  to  the  liability,"  she  said  of  department  officials  whose 
battle  against  the  case  has  spanned  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations.  "But  I think  it's  timely  that  Congress  steps  in  and 
enforces  some  of  the  victories  that  have  been  won  in  court." 

Cobell  said  the  plaintiffs  support  a $27,487  billion  settlement  laid  out 
in  the  principles.  To  be  paid  in  a lump  sump  to  a federal  court  registry, 
the  money  would  then  be  distributed  to  IIM  account  holders  based  on  the 
types  of  activity  that  occurred  on  their  lands. 

The  settlement  amount,  which  was  the  focus  of  most  of  the  press 
inquiries  yesterday,  is  based  on  $13  billion  that  the  plaintiffs  and  the 
government  agree  has  passed  through  the  trust  since  at  least  1909.  To 
arrive  at  the  $27  billion  figure,  resource  accountants  hired  by  the 
plaintiffs  devised  a methodology  to  determine  how  much  oil,  gas,  grazing 
and  other  activities  occurred  on  Indian  trust  lands. 

Under  trust  law,  a trustee  must  show  that  payments  for  these  activities 
made  it  to  the  account  holders  but  Cobell,  Hall  and  others  said  proving 
that  would  be  impossible  due  to  inadequate  record  keeping. 

So  rather  than  spend  millions,  or  potentially  billions,  on  an  historical 
accounting,  the  settlement  would  end  the  historical  accounting  aspect  of 
the  Cobell  lawsuit.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  has  yet  to  hold  a 
trial  on  this  part  of  the  case. 

"If  this  legislation  gets  to  a point  where  it's  approved  ...  the  court 
case  will  probably  stop,"  Cobell  said  in  the  interview. 


Bush  officials  have  balked  at  a large  settlement  for  the  case,  claiming 
that  their  efforts  so  far  have  shown  few  "errors"  in  the  trust.  But  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  IIM  accounts  they  have  reconciled  are  derived 
from  per  capita  and  judgment  fund  payments,  not  the  land-based  activities 
largely  at  issue  in  the  Cobell  case. 

A mid-1990s  effort  to  reconcile  tribal  trust  accounts  showed  at  least  $2. 
4 billion  in  unsupported  transactions.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  now 
using  the  reports,  prepared  by  the  now-defunct  Arthur  Anderson  accounting 
firm,  to  defend  the  government  against  mismanagement  lawsuits  filed  by 
more  than  20  tribes. 
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Interior  Feigns  Not  To  Understand  What  Indians  Are  Entitled  To 
Dune  21,  2005 

WASHINGTON,  Dune  21  - As  anyone  in  Indian  Country  will  tell  you,  when 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  appointees  speak,  it  pays  to  check 
their  facts. 

That  happened  once  again  yesterday  when  Dan  DuBray,  the  secretary's 
spokesman,  dumped  on  the  unanimous  proposal  from  the  nation's  Indian 
leaders  to  settle  the  nine-year-old  lawsuit  over  the  government's  admitted 
mishandling  of  individual  Indian  trust  accounts. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Norton's  spokesman  complained  the 
plaintiffs  had  shifted  their  strategy. 

"They  sued  to  achieve  an  accounting  and  the  department  has  spent  $100 
million  on  an  historical  accounting,"  he  told  the  AP.  "Now  they're  saying 
that's  not  the  goal.  It's  an  odd  turn  of  events." 

A change?  A turn  of  events?  Norton's  spokesman  hasn't  been  following  the 
case  or  even  listening  to  what  his  old  boss  said  years  ago. 

Here's  what  then-Assistant  Interior  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal 
McCaleb,  the  spokesman's  old  boss,  told  ABC's  Sam  Donaldson  in  an 
interview  on  February  15,  2002: 

MR.  DONALDSON:  It  sounds  to  me  like.  Secretary  McCaleb,  at  some  point  down 
the  line,  native  Americans  are  going  to  get  money  because  of  this  problem 
in  the  past  in  accounting. 

SECRETARY  McCALEB:  Well,  I think  --  I think  that's  a probability  because, 
in  my  judgment,  there  will  probably  have  to  be  some  kind  of  an  agreed 
settlement  on  the  issue  because  of  the  problematic  --  the  problem  of 
finding  all  the  source  documents. 

MR.  DONALDSON:  Well  Elouise  Cobell  says  she  thinks  it's  100  billion 
dollars . 

SECRETARY  McCALEB:  Well  I'm  not  --  that's  not  what  they  alleged  in  their 
law  suit  originally.  They  allege  in  the  law  suit  10  billion  dollars  and, 
you  know,  many  people  thought  that  was  a large  number. 

I don't  --  I don't  --  because  we  can't  do  an  accounting,  I can't  refute 
that.  That's  the  problem. 

Former  secretary  McCaleb  was  saying  three  years  ago  that  Interior  could 
not  do  an  accounting.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  plaintiffs  whose  position  has 
changed . 

Rather  it  is  Secretary  Norton's  position  that  shifts  like  the  wind. 


Remember  it  was  her  assistant  secretary  who  was  telling  Donaldson  that  an 
accounting  was  impossible.  Plaintiff  agree  with  McCaleb. 

In  2003,  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  asserted  that  same  conclusion  and  told 
the  court  so  in  considerable  detail.  The  Plaintiffs'  "Plan  for  Determining 
Accurate  Balances  in  the  Individual  Indian  Trust"  was  filed  with  the 
district  court  on  Ian.  6,  2003. 

It  devoted  more  than  30  pages  to  the  subject  of  why  "[I]t  is  simply  not 
possible  to  provide  to  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries  a complete 
and  accurate  historical  accounting  of  their  trust  assets...." 

Moreover,  that  plan  identified  numerous  government  reports  dating  back 
to  1915  that  raised  serious  concerns  about  defendants'  ability  to  account 
for  the  Trust  assets.  This  has  been  the  plaintiffs'  position  ever  since 
and  it  has  been  a central  point  in  the  court  proceedings. 

The  reason  is  simple.  As  McCaleb  said,  there  are  so  many  records  missing 
that  the  accounting  the  Indians  sought  initially  simply  cannot  be  done. 

And  the  price  tag  for  attempting  the  impossible?  By  Interior's  own 
admission:  $12  billion  to  $13  billion  taxpayer  dollars.  And  as  one 
Interior  official  put  it:  "maybe  significantly  more." 

A recent  study  by  the  Interior's  Department's  own  consultant  showed  that 
the  government's  liability  in  the  Cobell  case  could  be  $10  billion  to  $40 
billion . 

At  those  prices,  the  Indians  are  offering  Interior  and  Congress  a 
highly-discounted  bargain.  And  Congress  has  been  telling  the  parties  to 
settle  this  case  since  the  Clinton  administration. 

This  case  has  always  been  about  the  Indians'  demand  for  an  accounting  of 
their  missing  money. 

It's  not  the  government's  money.  It's  the  Indians'  money,  money  that  the 
government  collected  for  the  Indians  but  never  put  into  their  trust 
accounts . 

From  the  day  the  lawsuit,  was  filed  the  Indians  have  said  consistently 
that  all  they  want  is  their  money  back.  And,  yes,  the  courts  have  said 
they  are  entitled  to  some  interest  on  their  money. 

Norton's  problem,  like  that  of  the  Clinton  administration,  is  that  she 
has  never  understood  her  trust  responsibilities  to  the  Indians  or  the 
nature  of  the  Cobell  lawsuit.  She  still  thinks  that  this  money  still 
belongs  to  the  government. 

That  flies  in  the  face  of  nine  years  of  uncontradicted  evidence  and 
decades  of  studies  all  saying  one  thing:  the  Indians  got  cheated  by  their 
own  government. 

It's  time  that  Indians  got  justice  in  Washington.  And  time  that  Interior 
officials  got  their  facts  straight 
contact:  Bill  McAllister  703  385-6996 
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OPINION:  Righting  a historic  wrong 
Dune  21,  2005 

A group  of  American  Indian  leaders  gathered  in  Washington  on  Monday  to 
unveil  a set  of  principles  that  provide  a framework  for  settling  a 9-year- 
old  class  action  suit  and  ending  a century-old  national  embarrassment . The 
framework,  which  also  provides  guidance  to  the  federal  government  as  it 
attempts  to  reform  its  trust-accounting  process,  is  a fair  one,  and 
Congress  would  be  wise  to  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  fix  this  mess. 

At  issue  are  individual  trust  accounts  set  up  by  the  federal  government 
to  collect  and  disburse  money  collected  from  the  sale  of  resources  on  the 
Indian  account-holders'  lands.  The  accounts  are  in  such  disarray  that  the 


federal  government  can't  tell  account-holders  how  much  money  has  been 
collected  in  their  names  and  how  much  money  remains  in  the  "bank"  awaiting 
distribution.  Estimates  of  the  sum  of  missing  and  unaccounted-for  money 
stretching  back  125  years  range  from  about  $14  billion  to  the  hundreds  of 
billions.  There  is  a good  reason  why  some  wags  call  the  BIA  - the  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  - "Billions  in  Invisible  Assets." 

In  1996,  Indian  account-holders  sued  the  Secretary  of  Interior  over 
mismanagement  of  the  trust  accounts.  In  1999,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth  ruled  for  the  account-holders  and  ordered  the  government  to 
provide  a full  accounting  of  the  disputed  trust  funds.  They're  still 
waiting.  Lamberth  has  also  shut  down  Interior's  computer  system  because  of 
security  breaches  and  held  five  top-level  government  officials  - including 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  - in  contempt  for  failing 
to  follow  his  orders. 

The  principles  provide  a historic  opportunity  for  the  federal  government 
to  extricate  itself  from  a mess  of  its  own  device.  The  principles  have 
been  agreed  to  by  tribal  leaders  - among  the  harshest  critics  of  the 
government's  attempts  to  reform  the  trust  process  up  to  now  - and  by  the 
lawsuit's  lead  plaintiff,  banker  Elouise  Cobell. 

The  native  leaders  were  asked  by  members  of  Congress  to  draft  a 
framework  to  guide  lawmakers  as  they  attempt  to  solve  the  trust  fiasco 
legislatively. 

The  principles  unveiled  Monday  represent  the  first  step  toward  righting 
a historic  wrong.  The  next  step  is  up  to  Congress. 

The  richest  nation  on  Earth  should  be  ashamed  of  the  continuing  harm  it 
is  perpetrating  on  its  poorest  citizens.  End  this  embarrassment . 
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Navajo  delegation  lobbies  Washington  for  land  payment 
By  Ryan  Hall/The  Daily  Times 
Dune  21,  2005 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - Five  Native  American  leaders  gathered  Monday  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  unveil  principles  that  can  guide  lawmakers  in  drafting 
legislation  allowing  Native  Americans  to  be  paid  money  due  for  land. 

If  the  principles  lead  to  legislation  and  a settlement,  more  than  500, 

000  Indians  would  split  $27.4  billion.  The  potential  settlement  would 
affect  40-50,000  Navajos  in  the  "checkerboard"  area  of  New  Mexico, 
according  to  Mike  Wero  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Washington  Office. 

The  50  principles  for  legislation  were  introduced  to  a room  of  media  and 
legislators'  representatives  and  through  a teleconference  Monday  afternoon. 
At  the  heart  of  the  announcement  was  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  case,  filed  in 
1996.  The  case,  currently  in  the  appeals  process,  centers  around  the 
Individual  Indian  Trust  Accounts. 

The  accounts  are  for  a trust  set  up  and  managed  by  the  United  States 
government  containing  lease  payments  for  land,  as  well  as  royalties  for 
oil,  grazing  and  timbering  done  on  properties  owned  by  Indians. 

The  properties  were  part  of  a division  of  land  completed  in  1887  which 
granted  male  members  of  several  tribes  160  acres  apiece. 

More  than  4,000  parcels  belonging  to  Navajos  in  New  Mexico  are  part  of 
that  trust,  leading  to  Wero's  estimate  that  40-50,000  Navajos  would  be 
affected  by  any  potential  payout. 

In  1994,  it  was  discovered  there  was  several  accounting  errors  in  the 
trust.  A suit  was  filed  in  1996  by  Elouise  Cobell  calling  for  an  accurate 
accounting  of  the  money  in  the  trust  and  for  it  to  be  paid  out  to  the 


individuals  owed  and  their  descendants  as  described  in  the  agreement 
establishing  the  trust. 

The  case  has  received  over  80  published  decisions,  with  each  favoring 
Cobell  and  the  payment  of  the  trust  money,  according  to  the  list  of 
principles . 

Monday,  the  tribal  leaders  announced  they  anticipated  their  principles, 
which  were  requested  by  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  will  soon 
become  a bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  principles  include  calling  for  a lump  sum  payment  of  $27.4  billion, 
and  affirming  and  clarifying  the  specific  standards  for  administration  of 
the  trust.  An  independent  executive  branch  entity  is  needed  to  provide 
oversight  and  enforcement  authority  for  federal  trust  administration  and 
legislation  is  needed  to  create  a permanent  position  of  Deputy  Secretary 
to  be  responsible  for  Indian  Affairs,  including  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  trust. 

"We  envision  this  to  be  introduced  into  a bill  in  just  a matter  of  days, 
" said  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
(NCAI).  He  added  that  accounting  errors  and  the  practice  of  paying  over 
$100  million  from  BIA  funds  earmarked  for  education  to  attempt  to  get  an 
accurate  accounting  of  the  trusts  were  "a  wrong  that  has  been  historic 
since  1887." 

Cobell  said  she  originally  filed  her  lawsuit  because  there  were  obvious 
accounting  errors  in  the  fund,  resulting  in  millions  of  dollars  being 
unaccounted  for. 

"There  had  never  been  a single  audit  or  an  accounting  of  the  trust  for 
over  100  years,"  she  said. 

Once  the  suit  was  filed  and  decisions  began  being  handed  down  in  favor 
of  Cobell  and  her  class  action  co-defendants,  it  was  discovered  that 
through  the  years  several  pages  of  documents  had  been  destroyed,  misfiled 
or  neglected  and  left  to  decay. 

"The  courts,  congress,  even  the  Department  of  Interior's  own  inspector 
general  have  found  that  the  government  has  mismanaged  the  individual 
Indian  trusts  for  over  a century,  breached  its  duty,  permitted  rampant 
fraud  and  never  accounted  for  the  moneys  in  the  trust,"  Cobell  said.  "For 
decades,  Indians  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  federal  bureaucrats  and 
policies  of  delay,  obfuscation  and  outright  misrepresentation." 

Cobell  said  Monday  that  she  concedes  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
exactly  how  much  should  be  in  the  trust,  how  much  has  been  paid  out  and 
how  to  divide  the  remainder  among  those  Native  Americans  who  are  owed,  the 
result  of  years  of  mismanagement  and  poor  accounting 

The  principles  lay  out  a settlement  calling  for  $27.4  billion  to  be  paid 
into  a court  registry  from  the  U.S.  Permanent  Judgment  Fund,  which  is  non- 
appropriated  money  set  aside  to  pay  settlements  and  judgments  against  the 
U.S.  government,  according  to  Cobell. 

"For  thousands  of  individual  Indians,  including  many  members  of  the 
Navajo  nation,  that  are  owed  moneys  from  the  sales  and  leases  of  resources 
on  their  lands,  a fair  accounting  and  settlement  of  the  trust  funds,  and  a 
reform  of  the  trust  system  with  tribal  consultation,  will  make  a 
meaningful  difference  in  their  lives,"  said  Sharon  Clahchischilliage  of 
the  Navajo  Nation  Washington  Office. 

Cobell  said  estimates  show  the  total  fund  should  be  $176  billion,  but 
the  lower  figure  was  reached  by  assuming  some  payments  were  made  and 
subtracting  legal  fees.  She  also  noted  going  after  the  larger  amount  would 
likely  mean  more  delays,  costing  even  more  Indians  who  are  owed  money  to 
die  poor. 

"Each  time  an  elder  passes  away,  justice  is  not  served,"  agreed  Hall. 

He  noted  even  with  the  settlement,  thousands  of  Indians  will  go  without 
their  just  payments. 

He  said  several  have  died,  meaning  their  heirs  would  have  to  be  located. 
Additionally,  even  if  the  legislation  is  passed,  the  money  would  be  placed 
into  a court  controlled  registry  and  held  until  a distribution  method 
could  be  devised,  leading  to  more  elders  dying  without  receiving  payment. 

"People  are  dying  every  day  without  their  due  justice,"  Hall  said. 

Additionally,  Hall  stated  upwards  of  50,000  of  those  owed  money  have  no 
registered  address. 


Cobell  agreed  justice  had  not  been  served,  adding  the  money  in  the 
accounts  had  clearly  been  "stolen"  from  Native  American  people  and  she 
believed  the  case  should  have  ended  after  three  years. 

She  and  the  other  Native  American  leaders  said  Monday  that  the 
principles,  which  members  of  Congress  had  helped  work  on,  were  a step 
toward  ending  the  legal  battle  and,  righting  past  wrongs  and  establishing 
a reliable  system  for  monitoring  the  trust  in  the  future. 

"Every  day  congress  does  not  act,  the  register  keeps  running  and  running. 
We  in  Indian  Country  must  make  sure  it  doesn't  drag  on  for  another  nine 
years,"  Hall  said. 

"We're  really  optimistic,"  he  added. 

None  of  those  who  spoke  Monday  were  willing  to  estimate  when  payments  to 
Indians  would  begin,  even  if  Congress  quickly  approved  the  legislation. 

All  said  the  leaders  who  had  worked  to  establish  the  principles  would 
continue  to  work  to  establish  a payment  system  and  reforms  for  the  trust. 

Once  a payment  system,  and  who  deserved  what,  are  agreed  upon, 
disbursement  of  the  $27.4  billion  would  begin. 

Hall  said  Congress  was  expected  to  introduce  the  bill  containing  the  50 
principles  by  Dune  30. 

A full  transcript  of  the  50  principles  and  a detailed  account  of  the 
Cobell  litigation  are  available  online  at  www.indiantrust.com. 

Ryan  Hall:  rhall@daily-times.com 
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Your  land,  my  land? 

The  Klamath  Tribes'  claim  to  former  reservation  stirs  controversy 
First  of  five  parts 
ooo 

By  DYLAN  DARLING 
H&N  Staff  Writer 
Dune  19,  200 

Before  European-Americans  began  settling  in  Southern  Oregon,  Klamath, 
Modoc  and  Yahooskin  Indians  roamed  over  some  22  million  acres,  an  area 
spanning  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sprague  and  Williamson  rivers  down 
to  Mount  Shasta  in  Northern  California. 

The  Klamath  and  Modoc  tribes  were  familiar  with  each  other,  lived  near 
each  other,  spoke  similar  languages  and  even  had  some  overlapping 
territory.  The  Yahooskins  were  different  - part  of  a larger  group  called 
Snake  Indians  by  white  explorers  because  of  the  hissing  sound  of  their 
language . 

In  1864,  the  United  States  government  signed  a treaty  with  the  three 
groups  that  established  a single  reservation  on  2 million  acres  of  what  is 
now  central  Klamath  and  Lake  counties. 

The  2-million-acre  reservation's  boundary  was  made  by  tracing  a line 
from  mountain  top  to  mountain  along  the  peaks  that  ring  the  upper  Klamath 
Basin,  giving  the  boundary  the  name  "peak  to  peak."  The  reservation 
snugged  up  to  the  east  side  of  Crater  Lake,  and  most  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake 
was  within  its  boundary. 

Over  the  following  decades,  surveys,  changes  in  boundaries  and  land 
cessions  reduced  the  size  of  the  reservation  to  the  1.2  million  acres  it 
encompassed  in  1954,  when  the  federal  government  terminated  the  tribe  and 
began  the  process  of  abolishing  the  reservation. 


Per  capita  payments 


Before  termination,  the  federal  government  administered  timber  sales 
from  reservation  lands,  with  a portion  of  the  proceeds  going  to  each 
member  of  the  Tribe.  The  disbursement  of  money  to  each  member  was  called  a 
"per  capita"  payment. 

By  the  time  of  termination  in  1954,  many  of  the  members  had  come  to 
depend  on  the  per  capita  payments  as  their  primary  source  of  income. 
Although  the  payments  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the  Tribe, 
some  members  said  the  payments  ended  up  weighing  them  down. 

"They  knew  that  the  per  capita  payments  were  coming  in  regularly,  so 
what  the  heck,  why  would  you  work  when  that  kind  of  situation  is  at  hand?" 
said  Andy  Ortis,  a member  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  who  was  16  at  the  time  of 
termination  and  whose  mother  and  grandmother  passed  records  on  to  him. 

Tribal  members  were  both  undereducated  and  overdependent  on  their  per 
capita  payments,  according  to  Theodore  Stern,  a scholar  whose  1966  book 
"The  Klamath  Tribe:  A People  and  Their  Reservation"  tells  part  of  the 
Tribe  history. 

In  the  15  years  before  termination,  each  member  on  the  Tribe's  roll  was 
getting  about  $800  per  year.  When  totaled  up  for  a family  of  four,  that 
was  more  than  the  median  income  for  the  population  as  a whole  in  Klamath 
County  at  the  time. 

Getting  the  checks  every  few  months  had  a social  impact  as  well  as  an 
economic  impact  on  the  Tribe. 

"There  was  little  incentive  to  work  to  supplement  timber  revenues," 

Stern  wrote. 

Tribal  members  also  came  to  have  negative  views  of  public  education, 
based  on  personal  experiences  and  the  stories  of  relatives  who  attended 
Indian  schools,  according  to  Stern,  who  is  now  retired  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  low  opinion  many  members  of  the  Tribe  had  of  western  education  was 
forged  in  the  federal  Indian  boarding  schools.  In  the  early  1900s, 
children  from  the  Tribe  were  shipped  away  from  their  homes  and  boarded  at 
schools  at  the  Klamath  Agency,  Yainax  Agency  and  Beatty.  Many  of  the 
members  had  bad  experiences  in  the  boarding  schools  and  passed  their 
dislike  and  distrust  on  to  the  younger  generations. 

"The  schools  . . . offered  little  incentive  to  children  who  were  convinced 
that  a ceaseless  flow  of  per  capita  dividends  gave  them  an  assured  income 
for  life,"  Stern  wrote. 

While  tribal  members  on  the  reservation  suffered  from  a variety  of 
social  problems,  the  Tribes  had  something  the  federal  government  wanted  - 
almost  a million  acres  of  productive  timberland. 

Even  after  years  of  logging,  the  ponderosa  pine  stands  on  the  Klamath 
Reservation  were  thick  with  valuable  timber.  But  tribal  members  had  little 
input  on  their  management.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  determined  when 
and  where  the  trees  were  cut,  with  a portion  of  the  proceeds  being  doled 
out  to  the  members  of  the  Tribes. 

The  reservation ' s superintendent,  who  with  one  exception  had  always  been 
a white  man,  had  complete  authority.  Tribal  members  had  to  ask  him  about 
almost  every  major  decision,  including  whether  they  could  leave  the 
reservation . 

"They  treated  us  like  children  and  dictated  to  our  people,"  said  Doe 
Hobbes,  current  vice  chairman  of  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

Discontent 

As  early  as  the  1920s,  the  tribal  groups  who  had  lived  more  than  a half 
century  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  wanted  out. 

They  wanted  out  from  under  federal  control.  They  wanted  out  of  the 
reservation  system.  They  wanted  to  control  their  own  destiny.  But  there 
was  disagreement  over  how  to  make  it  happen. 

Ideas  ranged  from  selling  the  land  and  divvying  the  cash  among 
individual  members  to  creating  a timber  corporation  run  by  the  Tribes. 

By  the  1930s,  two  leaders  emerged  with  different  visions  of  how  to  begin 
a life  free  of  federal  control  in  the  1930s:  Wade  Crawford  and  Boyd 
lackson . 

Contention  between  the  two  men  continued  for  years  while  the  federal 
government  considered  methods  for  assimilating  Indian  people  into 
mainstream  culture. 


At  least  once  in  course  of  their  debates,  Crawford  and  lackson  ended  up 
swapping  stances  on  what  would  be  the  best  course  of  action,  and  at  one 
point  came  to  a rare  agreement. 

Crawford  was  the  only  tribal  member  to  ever  hold  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation.  Crawford  took  the  job  in 
1933,  but  was  removed  by  federal  officials  in  1937  because  he  hadn't  been 
able  to  work  with  the  factions  among  the  Tribe.  Some  scholars  speculate 
that  he  was  bitter  about  that,  fueling  his  desire  for  termination. 

Crawford  wanted  the  Tribe  to  end  its  relationship  with  the  federal 
government  and  become  its  own  corporation. 

When  that  idea  didn't  pan  out,  he  supported  a buyout  program  in  which 
tribal  members  could  sell  their  interest  in  the  reservation  to  the 
government  for  cash  payments  - an  early  notion  of  what  termination  would 
eventually  become.  In  his  view,  tribal  members  could  use  the  money  to 
start  their  own  businesses. 

While  Crawford  called  for  tribal  incorporation,  lackson  proposed  that 
the  reservation  be  divided  up  and  its  pieces  given  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  Tribes.  Later,  he  and  others  called  for  the  reservation  to 
be  held  as  a tribal  asset,  but  not  as  a corporation. 

In  a development  that  confused  tribal  members,  the  two  agreed  in  late 
1953  on  the  idea  of  a tribal  cooperative  taking  over  control  of  the 
reservation  once  federal  supervision  ended. 

But  then  lackson  changed  his  mind,  and  voted  against  the  idea  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Tribe's  general  council,  according  to  Patrick  Haynal,  who 
wrote  a doctoral  thesis  at  the  University  of  Oregon  about  the  termination 
of  the  Tribes. 

While  Crawford  and  lackson,  and  their  respective  followers,  debated, 
momentum  was  building  nationally  for  terminating  Indian  tribes. 

Crawford  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1945  to  push  a liquidation  bill, 
under  which  all  jointly  held  tribal  assets  would  be  sold  and  money 
distributed  to  the  members. 

The  bill  didn't  pass,  but  the  federal  officials  latched  on  to  the  idea 
of  terminating  the  Klamath  Tribes  because  they  seemed  ready  for  it,  Haynal 
said . 

Termination  pursued 

Congress  had  already  been  talking  about  using  termination  as  a way  to 
fully  accomplish  the  assimilation  of  Indians  into  society,  which  began 
with  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887. 

The  act  provided  for  allotment  of  reservation  land  to  individual  Indians 
making  the  lands  eventually  available  on  the  open  market  and  the  American 
Indians  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  government. 

Under  the  Dawes  Act,  officially  called  the  General  Land  Allotment  Act, 
Indian  reservations  were  reduced  in  size  while  more  land  was  opened  up  to 
settlement  through  the  allotment  of  land  in  trust  to  individual  Indians. 

In  taking  a piece  of  the  reservation,  the  individual  tribal  member  gave  up 
regular  payments  that  came  from  the  selling  of  pooled  resources  on  the 
reservation,  such  as  timber  on  the  Klamath  Reservation. 

By  the  1950s,  the  Klamath  Reservation  had  been  whittled  to  about  1.2 
million  acres  through  the  revision  of  boundaries  by  the  federal  government 
and  the  allotment  of  land  to  individuals. 

In  1953,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  called  for  an  end  of  federal 
supervision  and  control  for  all  the  tribes  of  California,  Florida,  New 
York  and  Texas  as  soon  as  possible.  Beyond  those,  it  named  five  tribes 
that  should  be  terminated  - one  was  the  Klamath  Tribe. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  and  political  activists  told  Congress 
that  the  Klamath  Tribe  were  practically  assimilated  already  and  were  ready 
for  the  government  to  get  out  of  their  affairs.  The  Tribes  were  considered 
ready  for  termination  mostly  because  of  their  timber  assets  and  their 
potential  to  be  financially  independent. 

One  of  the  strongest  backers  of  termination  was  Republican  Sen.  Arthur  V 
Watkins  of  Utah.  He  led  the  push  for  Resolution  108,  and  he  then  began  the 
call  for  more  legislation  to  bring  about  the  termination  of  tribes  across 
the  country,  including  the  Klamath  Tribes,  BIA  officials  said. 

Watkins  was  "bull-headed,  wouldn't  take  no  for  answer"  in  his 


determination  to  get  termination  accomplished,  according  to  Charles 
Wilkinson,  an  Indian  law  scholar  who  represented  some  members  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe,  and  is  now  a professor  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in 
Boulder. 

The  push  for  termination  alarmed  many  Indians,  Wilkinson  said.  Although 
some  tribes  had  been  calling  for  the  end  of  federal  supervision,  they  had 
to  scramble  to  prepare  for  the  sweeping  changes  that  Watkins  wanted  to 
enact . 

The  Klamath  Tribe  and  the  Menomonee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  were  the  first 
tribes  to  be  terminated,  both  in  1954.  They  rode  the  crest  of  a wave  of  12 
termination  bills  that  by  1962  would  eliminate  61  bands  and  tribes. 

The  Klamath  Tribe  was  a target  for  termination  because  of  its  success 
under  federal  control.  It  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  tribes  in  the  country, 
with  the  receipts  from  timber  sales  that  generated  payments  to  each  tribal 
member. 

While  the  Klamath  Tribe  included  Indians  from  three  ethnic  groups,  the 
2,133  members  were  bound  by  a common  fate.  They  were  going  to  be  given  an 
option  by  the  federal  government:  Withdraw  from  the  Tribe  and  get  a cash 
payment,  or  remain  and  have  whatever  is  left  of  the  reservation  held  in 
trust  by  a bank. 

Today 

Eager  for  change  - Two  leaders  of  the  Klamath  Tribes  both  wanted  the 
federal  government  to  give  up  its  oversight  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation.  But  the  two  had  different  different  ideas  about  how  to  do  so. 

Monday 

Termination  - Termination  happened  because  a confluence  of  reasons:  the 
Klamath  Tribes  wanted  out  from  under  federal  control  and  the  federal 
government  wanted  out  of  the  "Indian  Business." 

Tuesday 

Cash,  cars  and  transition  - From  a boom  of  personal  finances  to  bust  of 
free  spending  and  scams,  the  termination  of  the  Klamath  Tribes  led  to  new 
divisions  among  the  members  based  on  who  stayed  in  and  who  cashed  out. 

Wednesday 

Problems  compound  - In  1986,  the  Tribes  were  restored  as  a government 
and  sovereign  nation,  but  the  restoration  of  the  reservation  remained  a 
goal  they  did  not  get  in  the  legislation.  In  making  a plan  for  self 
sufficiency,  the  Tribes  put  a reservation  as  the  keystone  of  being  on 
their  own. 

Thursday 

Quest  for  a reservation  - What  now?  What  is  the  likelihood  of  the  Tribes 
getting  a restored  reservation  from  the  people  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Who  are  those  against  such  a deal  and  why. 

Timeline  of  Klamath  Tribe's  early  history 
1826  - The  first  contact  between  Europeans  and  Klamath  Indians  comes  when 
explorer  Peter  Skene  Ogden  traverses  the  region. 

1852  - Ben  Wright,  a local  "Indian  hunter"  on  the  Applegate  Trail,  leads 
an  ambush  on  Modoc  Indians  during  a parley.  His  group  kills  52  men,  women 
and  children,  estimated  to  be  about  10  percent  of  the  entire  Modoc 
population . 

Oct.  14,  1864  - The  federal  government  signs  a treaty  with  the  Klamath 
Tribe.  The  treaty  applies  to  the  Klamath,  Modoc  and  Yahooskin  bands.  In 
the  treaty,  the  Tribe  cedes  20  million  acres  of  territory  to  the  United 
States,  while  retaining  2.2  million  acres  for  a reservation.  The  treaty 
provides  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  rights  in  perpetuity. 

1870  - A sawmill  is  completed  to  provide  lumber  for  construction  of  the 
Klamath  Tribal  Agency. 

1870  - A group  of  Modoc  Indians  leave  the  Klamath  Reservation  to  return 
to  their  homelands  near  Tulelake. 

1871  - The  Tribe's  reservation  is  reduced  in  size  when  a government 


survey  excludes  large  parcels  tribal  land. 

Dune  1,  1873  - Modoc  war  leader  Kientpoos,  also  known  as  Captain  lack, 
surrenders  after  leading  the  Modoc  Indian  War.  The  war  lasted  for  six 
months . 

1896  - A federal  boundary  commission  says  617,000  acres  had  been  excluded 
from  the  reservation  in  previous  government  surveys.  The  commission 
values  the  land  at  83  cents  per  acre. 

1896  - The  sale  of  processed  lumber  from  the  reservation  reaches  a 
quarter-million  board  feet  per  year. 

1901  - The  United  States  pays  the  Tribe  $537,007  for  621,824  acres.  Twice 
the  Tribe  tries  to  get  more  payment,  but  fails  both  times. 

1933-1937  - Wade  Crawford,  a member  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  serves  as 
superintendent  of  the  reservation,  the  only  American  Indian  to  serve  at 
the  post. 

1945  - Crawford  goes  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  endorse  a bill  that  would 
liquidate  the  Tribes. 

- Sources:  Klamath  Tribes,  National  Park  Service. 
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Turning  things  around 

Tribal  leaders  work  to  address  social  problems,  regain  treaty  rights 
Fourth  of  five  parts. 

By  DYLAN  DARLING 
Dune  22,  2005 

When  the  federal  government  terminated  the  Klamath  Tribe,  it  ended  the 
flow  of  monthly  payments  that  had  been  the  sole  source  of  income  for  many 
of  its  members. 

Gone,  too,  was  the  government's  help  with  health,  education  and  economic 
development . 

The  consequences  of  the  U.S.  Congress's  termination  of  the  Klamath  Tribe, 
which  was  passed  in  1954  and  went  into  effect  in  1961,  were  poverty, 
confusion  and  division  among  former  tribal  members. 

"It  created  a chain  of  events  no  one  expected,"  said  Allen  Foreman, 
current  chairman  of  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

Friction  developed  between  the  three  categories  of  former  tribal  members 

- withdrawing,  remaining  and  descendants. 

And  no  matter  what  category  members  of  the  Tribe  fell  in  or  what 
percentage  of  American  Indian  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  they  were  no 
longer  considered  Indian  in  the  eyes  of  the  federal  government,  and  thus 
also  by  many  other  tribal  governments. 

Members  of  the  Tribe  who  tried  to  enter  American  Indian  rodeos, 
basketball  tournaments  and  other  competitions  and  gatherings  were  turned 
down  because  they  were  no  longer  considered  Indians. 

"The  loss  of  the  land,  and  to  have  people  tell  you  are  not  Indian  any 
more  - it  didn't  help  your  self-esteem,"  said  Gerald  Skelton,  cultural 
director  for  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

The  one-time  infusion  of  money  to  members  of  the  Tribe  exacerbated 
social  problems,  mainly  alcoholism.  Many  died  of  alcoholism  or  were  killed 
in  alcohol-related  accidents. 

Rick  Steber,  an  Oregon  author  who  grew  up  in  Chiloquin,  said  he  was 
driving  with  his  son  around  the  old  reservation  land  decades  after 
termination.  As  he  drove,  he  pointed  out  places  where  friends, 
acquaintances  and  others  he  had  known  had  lost  their  lives  in  car  wrecks. 


"It  was  almost  always  alcohol  to  blame/'  Steben  said. 

The  mortality  rate  of  tribal  members,  already  high  before  termination, 
shot  up  after  termination.  "Alcohol  and  fast  cars  just  don't  mix,"  Foreman 
said . 

Skelton  was  born  after  termination,  but  says  it  damaged  his  family. 

"I  personally  blame  termination  for  the  loss  of  my  aunts,"  he  said. 

Over  a quarter-century,  five  of  Skelton's  aunts  died  before  their  40th 
birthdays,  with  causes  ranging  from  car  accidents  to  drinking  to  murder. 

Many  such  tragedies  marked  the  Tribe  after  termination.  Skelton  said  his 
grandfather  also  died  of  alcoholism,  made  worse  by  the  living  conditions 
after  termination. 

In  1964,  the  annual  death  rate  among  members  of  the  Tribe  was  14  per  1, 
000,  with  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  linked  to  alcohol,  violence  or  both, 
according  to  Patrick  Haynal,  whose  doctoral  work  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  focused  on  the  Klamath  Tribe.  The  national  annual  death  rate  at  the 
time  was  9.4  per  1,000. 

Fortunes  began  to  change  for  the  Klamath  Tribe  in  the  1970s.  Led  by 
Chuck  Kimbol,  head  of  the  resurrected  tribal  government,  members  of  the 
Tribe  started  the  political  fight  for  restoration  of  the  Klamath  Tribe, 
and  its  reservation. 

The  effort  for  a revival  wasn't  new  though.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
Klamath  Tribe  was  abolished  in  1954,  its  former  members  started  talking 
about  how  to  get  back  their  land  and  identity. 

Progress  came  in  1974  when  a federal  judge  ruled  that  tribal  members  had 
the  right  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather  materials  from  federal  land  that 
formerly  lay  within  the  Tribe's  reservation  boundary. 

In  1986,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  99-398  to  restore  federal 
recognition  of  the  Klamath  Tribes.  President  Ronald  Reagan  sign  the 
measure  on  Aug.  27,  1986. 

federal  government  restored  the  Klamath  Tribe  as  a sovereign  entity.  In 
the  early  1990s  the  tribal  government  adopted  the  plural  name  "Klamath 
Tribes"  to  reflect  the  three  ethnic  groups  represented  in  the  treaty  of 
1864  - Klamath,  Modoc  and  Yahooskin. 

At  the  turn  of  the  21st  century,  however,  the  Tribes 's  goal  of  regaining 
their  reservation  had  not  been  realized.  Their  quest  for  land  reverberates 
today  in  the  Klamath  Basin's  water  struggle. 

Understanding  the  status  of  the  Tribes  today  requires  an  understanding 
of  how  relations  between  Indians  and  the  United  States  have  changed  in  the 
last  half  century. 

After  trying  to  cut  paternal  ties  from  tribes  and  integrate  American 
Indians  into  society  as  a whole  during  the  termination  era  in  the  1950s, 
the  federal  government  did  an  about-face  in  the  1970s.  Instead  of 
prompting  American  Indians  to  blend  into  society,  the  government 
encouraged  tribal  members  to  direct  their  energy  into  the  tribe  and  work 
toward  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  movement  toward  self-determination  went  all  the  way  to  the  top  of 
the  American  political  structure. 

In  a 1970  speech  before  Congress,  President  Richard  Nixon  said: 

"This  policy  of  termination  is  wrong  . . . because  termination  is  morally 
and  legally  unacceptable,  because  it  produces  bad  results  ...  I am  asking 
the  Congress  to  pass  a new  concurrent  resolution  which  would  expressly 
renounce,  repudiate  and  repeal  the  termination  policy." 

The  Klamath  Tribes  were  given  a role  model  in  restoration  when  the 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  was  restored  in  1974.  The  Klamath  Tribes  and 
the  Menominees  were  the  largest  tribes  terminated  in  1954,  and  the 
Menominees  won  back  tribal  status  through  political  activism. 

Decades  after  their  termination,  members  of  the  Menominee  tribe  joined 
together  to  form  a new  tribal  organization  called  the  Determination  of 
Rights  and  Unity  for  Menominee  Shareholders,  or  DRUMS.  With  a strong 
political  voice,  the  group  is  considered  by  scholars  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  the  Menominee  Restoration  Act  on  Dec.  22, 
1973;  the  restoration  of  the  tribe;  and  re-establishment  of  much  of  its 
former  reservation. 

Congress  put  an  official  end  to  the  termination  era  with  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  of  1975.  The  act  set  a new  policy:  The  federal 


government  would  help  tribes  find  their  own  means  of  support  without 
cutting  the  bonds  between  the  two  governments. 

Capitalizing  on  the  shift  in  the  political  landscape,  the  members  of  the 
Klamath  Tribes  went  to  court  to  regain  rights,  and  tribal  sovereignty. 

They  downplayed  land  acquisition  so  as  not  to  lose  support  from 
politicians  for  their  effort. 

"Ours  was  very  political,  and  trying  to  include  any  part  of  land  at  that 
time  might  have  hung  up  our  process,"  said  Chuck  Kimbol,  who  led  tribal 
members  first  unofficially  and  then  as  chairman  of  their  resurrected 
government . 

For  14  years  after  the  termination  checks  were  passed  out  by  the  federal 
government,  from  1961  to  1975,  there  were  no  formal  tribal  government 
meetings.  Their  government  was  gone.  But  there  had  been  informal 
gatherings  for  years,  with  Kimbol  emerging  as  the  leader. 

In  1973,  Kimbol  and  other  informal  tribal  leaders  went  to  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Portland  to  argue  that  although  their  tribal  status  was 
terminated  in  1954,  their  hunting  and  fishing  rights  spelled  out  in  the 
treaty  of  1864  were  not. 

They  won  in  1974,  and  treaty  rights  were  restored  to  all  members  of  the 
Tribes  whose  names  were  on  the  final  roll  of  1954.  Those  rights  were 
extended  to  their  descendants  in  1976. 

The  state  of  Oregon  appealed  the  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
decision  in  1979. 

After  the  initial  ruling,  a Klamath  tribal  government  was  convened  to 
administer  the  treaty  rights,  and  the  first  General  Council,  or  meeting  of 
the  Tribes  general  membership,  was  held  in  in  1975.  An  election  for  a new 
executive  committee  was  held  soon  after,  and  Kimbol  was  elected  chairman. 

In  a separate  court  case  concerning  water  rights  started  in  the  1970s,  a 
judge  declared  the  Tribes  have  rights  dating  from  "time  immemorial,"  or 
from  the  beginning.  The  ruling  makes  their  claim  to  water  superior  to  all 
others  in  the  Basin. 

The  ruling,  however,  did  not  specify  how  much  water  was  needed  to 
satisfy  the  Tribe's  claim.  The  state  of  Oregon's  adjudication  of  water 
rights  - determining  who  gets  how  much  under  what  circumstances  - remains 
unresolved.  The  priority  date,  though,  gives  the  Tribes  a trump  card  they 
could  use  in  their  current  bid  for  land. 

But  as  the  Klamath  Tribe  sought  restoration  of  its  tribal  status,  it 
didn't  push  for  land. 

U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Smith,  a Republican  who  served  much  of  the  1980s  and  '90s, 
worked  to  get  the  tribes  restored.  He  said  he  wanted  to  make  sure  tribal 
members  had  adequate  health  care.  From  the  time  of  termination  to  the  mid- 
1980s,  the  Tribes  suffered  from  the  death  of  many  children  and  their  life 
spans  were  about  half  the  national  average. 

With  restoration  achieved,  the  Klamath  Tribes  saw  federal  money  flowing 
into  their  coffers  to  be  used  for  health,  education,  administration  and 
other  services. 

Smith,  though,  drew  the  line  at  restoring  a reservation. 

"They  sold  that  land,"  he  said  in  a February  2004  interview  with  the 
Herald  and  News. 

In  all,  the  federal  government  had  paid  withdrawing  and  remaining 
members  of  the  Tribes  about  $209  million  for  the  land  in  a series  of 
payments  to  various  groups  starting  in  1961  and  ending  in  1980. 

Kimbol,  then-chairman  of  the  Klamath  Tribe,  said  Smith  was  good  to  work 
with,  but  firm  on  the  land  question. 

"He  was  all  right,  as  long  as  we  didn't  mention  land,"  Kimbol  said. 

Still,  land  was  the  Tribes's  quiet  ambition. 

"If  you  build  a business,"  Kimbol  said,  "you  are  going  to  buy  a piece  of 
land . " 

A restored  reservation  emerged  as  the  centerpiece  of  a self-sufficiency 
plan  the  Tribes  unveiled  in  2000.  The  Tribes  were  required  to  develop  the 
plan  under  the  restoration  law  passed  in  1986. 

"The  Tribes  have  expended  time,  energy,  and  money  in  the  development  of 
this  economic  self  sufficiency  plan  and  are  prepared  to  expend  much  more 
in  carrying  it  out,"  tribal  officials  said  in  the  plan's  prologue. 

"But  first  we  must  regain  all  federally  owned  former  reservation  lands. 


The  land  is  the  key  not  only  for  the  Tribes's  economic  survival,  but  also 
for  the  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  health  for  all  members  of  the 
Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Yahooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians.  Without  the  return  of 
the  land  we  are  saying  that  the  mistake  of  termination  was  acceptable." 

Talks  between  the  Tribes  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  started 
in  earnest  in  2002,  but  they  have  yet  to  produce  an  agreement,  and  no 
meetings  have  occurred  in  recent  months. 

The  Tribes  have  publicly  talked  about  plans  to  regain  690,000  acres  of 
timberland  that  is  now  part  of  the  Fremont-Winema  National  Forests.  Their 
leaders  have  also  talked  privately  about  raising  the  request  to  730,000, 
adding  the  Klamath  Marsh  National  Wildlife  Refuge  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Williamson  River. 

The  idea  of  a restored  reservation  for  the  Klamath  Tribes  hasn't  set 
well  with  many  around  the  Klamath  Basin,  especially  those  who  live  near, 
play  in  or  work  on  the  federal  land  that  the  Tribes  want  for  a reservation. 
The  notion  has  ignited  fiery  debate  and  motivated  protesters  to  pick  up 
picket  signs  and  rally  outside  of  meetings  believed  to  house  negotiations 
concerning  a land  return. 
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Protecting  a cultural  resource 

Tribes,  ITBC  meet  with  YNP  officials  to  discuss  buffalo 
By  Lori  Edmo-Suppah 
Sho-Ban  News 
Dune  16,  2005 

FORT  HALL  - Yellowstone  National  Park  officials  were  told  May  19  the 
importance  of  bison  to  Native  people  and  when  a buffalo  is  killed,  then  a 
part  of  Native  culture  is  also  destroyed  yet  tribes  have  no  voice  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

That  is  what  Inter-Tribal  Bison  Cooperative  Director  Fred  Dubray  said  as 
he  explained  how  there  is  a common  link  between  tribes  and  their 
relationship  with  buffalo.  He  said  watching  buffalo  being  slaughtered  is 
unacceptable.  The  meeting  was  referred  to  as  a "Government  to  Government 
Consultation  Meeting  at  Yellowstone  Park,"  however  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal 
representative  Claudeo  Broncho  reminded  the  YNP  officials  there  isn't 
consultation  unless  elected  tribal  officials  were  present. 

The  focus  of  discussion  was  bison  management  at  YNP,  Grand  Teton  and  the 
National  Elk  Refuge.  It's  occurring  because  of  brucellosis  being  found  in 
some  park  buffalo.  Brucellosis  is  a disease  found  in  ruminant  animals  that 
causes  them  to  abort  fetuses.  It  could  also  cause  poor  conception  rates. 

YNP  bison  biologist  Rick  Wallen  said  there  are  approximately  4000  bison 
in  the  park  not  counting  the  new  calves  born  in  the  spring.  YNP  officials 
have  jurisdiction  of  bison  within  the  park  boundaries  however  when  they 
wander  outside  YNP  they  have  to  work  with  a variety  of  agencies  including 
the  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Department,  Montana  Department  of 
Livestock,  Gallatin  National  Forest  and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA.)  The 
Inter-Agency  goals  are  to  maintain  a wild,  free-ranging  population  of 
bison.  Brucellosis  risk  management  actions  involve  the  hazing  and  capture 
of  bison  to  prevent  co-mingling  of  bison  and  cattle;  vaccination  of  bison 
and  cattle;  and  to  provide  habitat  for  bison  on  some  public  and  private 
lands  adjacent  to  the  park  in  the  winter  when  cattle  are  not  present. 

Wallen  said  there  has  been  no  co-mingling  of  bison  and  cattle  or 
brucellosis  transmission  in  the  YNP  boundary  area.  However  much  of  the 
controversy  is  focused  on  small  areas  such  as  park  boundaries  such  as 


north  of  the  town  of  West  Yellowstone  and  areas  north  of  Gardiner,  Montana 

He  said  bison  generally  leave  the  park  when  there  is  heavy  snowfall  but 
there  hasn't  been  a harsh  winter  since  December  1996  to  April  1997.  Then 
the  buffalo  were  rounded  up  in  capture  pens  and  shipped  to  slaughter. 
Wallen  said  this  past  winter  was  mild  but  near  West  Yellowstone  there  were 
200  to  300  buffalo  that  were  outside  of  the  park  and  there  were  some 
capture  operations.  They  were  tested  and  those  that  tested  positive  for 
brucellosis  were  sent  to  slaughter.  Those  that  were  negative  were  released 

Broncho  questioned  YNP  officials  if  the  buffalo  that  roam  outside  the 
park  are  being  hunted  and  whether  tribes  are  allowed  to  hunt  for 
subsistence  purposes?  Glenn  Plumb,  YNP  supervisory  biologist,  said  the 
Montana  Legislature  authorized  a hunt  last  winter  - 10  permits  - 
specifically  in  the  Gardiner  area  but  when  the  new  governor  took  office, 
the  hunt  was  cancelled.  He  said  Montana  is  following  its  own  procedures 
for  developing  the  hunt.  Discussions  have  occurred  with  tribal  people  but 
he  didn't  say  which  people. 

Dubray  said  when  they  talk  about  brucellosis  in  elk  the  park  really 
isn't  doing  anything  and  they're  hoping  it  will  go  away  by  managing  bison. 
"My  understanding  and  concern  as  was  said  in  the  scoping  meeting,  is  from 
the  get  go  the  problem  is  the  bison  that  has  the  problem  and  there's  fear 
they'll  spread  the  disease,"  he  said.  "It's  the  cattle  that  gave  it  to 
bison  now  you  manage  bison  same  as  cattle,  who  will  protect  the  bison  from 
getting  it  (brucellosis)  from  elk?"  Dubray  questioned.  He  said  the  elk  are 
more  likely  to  transmit  the  disease  to  cattle. 

Biologist  Plumb  said  Dubray  was  right,  "When  you  look  at  the  greater 
Yellowstone  area  and  consider  100,000  elk  come  in  and  out  of  the  park,  a 
small  group  lives  inside  the  park  and  much  live  outside  the  park."  When 
one  looks  at  5,000  bison  and  elk  most  in  YNP,  800  in  lackson,  there  might 
be  2,500  that  test  positive  for  brucellosis.  "When  you  consider  it, 
there's  more  brucellosis  in  elk  than  in  bison  in  absolute  numbers,"  Plumb 
said . 

The  biologist  said  no  one  has  come  up  with  a good  way  of  getting  rid  of 
brucellosis  in  elk  because  they  roam  an  area  the  size  of  Indiana  and  most 
of  it  is  road  less. 

Dubray  also  questioned  if  YNP  officials  have  a wildlife  disease  expert 
on  board? 

Plumb  responded  no  but  there  isnt  any  national  parks  that  wildlife 
disease  experts.  There  are  two  wildlife  veterinarians  in  the  NPS  but  YNP 
isn't  going  to  get  one  on  staff  because  they'd  have  to  trade  off  on 
something  else.  However,  they're  hoping  to  develop  partnerships  with 
those  who  do  have  the  knowledge. 

Dewey,  of  the  Kiowa  tribe  of  Oklahoma,  said  there  appears  to  be  a lot  of 
media  coverage  on  the  disease  brucellosis  and  he's  sure  it's  unwarranted. 
If  it's  not  being  transmitted  to  cattle  or  limiting  the  growth  of  the 
herds  it  may  be  a wasted  effort.  He  wasn't  aware  elk  were  transmitting  the 
brucellosis  and  it  appears  they're  the  culprits.  "Why  not  talk  about 
managing  the  elk  herds,  it  seems  like  we're  treating  the  symptoms  not 
trying  to  get  to  the  real  problem." 

Plumb  responded  they  don't  believe  they  have  the  tools  to  fix  the  elk 
problem,  "How  do  you  get  vaccine  to  100,000  elk  that  live  up  in  the 
mountains?"  He  said  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  large  scale  roundup 
and  there's  no  agency  coming  out  and  saying  we're  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease  by  killing  the  wildlife.  He  added  that  there's  a meeting  in  August 
to  discuss  getting  a better  vaccination. 

Alvah  Quinn  from  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  said  the  YNP  is  doing 
a good  job  trying  to  control  the  disease  but  asked  what's  happening  in  the 
private  sector,  the  ranchers  keep  putting  the  blame  on  the  bison  but  do 
the  states  require  them  to  vaccinate? 

Plumb  said  Montana  requires  100  percent  vaccination  of  cattle  around  the 
park  and  the  state  of  Wyoming  recently  lost  brucellosis  free  status 
because  of  the  co-mingling  of  elk  and  cattle  around  Pinedale.  He  said  the 
state  is  going  through  a review  process. 

Broncho  reminded  the  YNP  officials  that  tribes  in  the  surrounding  areas 
have  treaty  rights  and  the  area  is  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  aboriginal 
territory.  He  said  the  Tribes  need  to  be  key  players  in  the  process 


because  the  YNP  is  where  "we  came  to  hunt  bison,  it's  really  important  to 
us  - the  spirituality."  He  added  the  Tribes  need  to  be  involved  because 
you  can't  put  a value  on  culture  with  dollars.  He  also  said  the  federal 
agencies  need  to  recognize  their  trust  resources  to  the  tribes. 

Frank  Walker,  deputy  YNP  superintendent,  said  the  only  true  solution  is 
to  involve  the  tribes  and  it's  the  only  way  it's  going  to  work.  However  he 
said  getting  there  is  a difficult  part,  but  all  must  continue  to  work 
together  to  preserve  the  herd  of  bison.  He  also  respects  what  the 
Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative  does  and  each  tribe.  "It's  a case  where  we 
all  have  to  work  together  and  still  fulfill  trust  responsibilities." 

Dubray  said  it's  been  a long  time  trying  to  get  a voice  in  the  bison 
discussions.  The  NPS  have  been  good  partners.  He  believes  tribes  should 
have  a vote  on  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Interagency  Brucellosis  Committee 
because  currently  ITBC  has  a non-voting  seat.  He  said  the  Shoshone- 
Bannocks  are  one  of  the  primary  tribes  in  the  area  and  have  the  strongest 
treaty  rights  but  are  still  not  actively  managing  in  a jurisdictional 
fashion . 

Dubray  added  that  ITBC's  purpose  in  the  bison  discussion  is  to  stop  the 
senseless  killing  of  an  important  resource.  "It's  critical  to  Indian 
people  to  the  survival  of  a distinctive  culture." 

YNP  ethnographer  Rosemary  Sucec  said  they've  also  been  meeting  with  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  on  the  importance  of  the  Bannock  Trail.  She  said 
people  who  visit  Yellowstone  National  Park  need  to  know  it's  Indian 
country  too  and  they'll  continue  to  work  harder. 

Later  that  evening  tribal  representatives  were  treated  to  a potluck 
dinner  in  Gardiner  that  featured  buffalo  stew  and  side  dishes.  A group  of 
students  from  the  De  La  Salle  Blackfeet  Middle  School  did  a presentation 
on  their  projects.  They  were  visiting  YNP  on  an  end-of-school  field  trip 
to  learn  about  bison  management.  They  also  said  a closing  prayer  in  the 
Blackfeet  language. 
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Senecas  get  Cuba  Lake  acreage  in  historic  settlement  with  state 
By  DAN  HERBECK  and  LOU  MICHEL 
News  Staff  Reporters 
Dune  23,  2005 

The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  won  a land  claim  against  the  State  of 
New  York  on  Wednesday  in  a historic  settlement. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Dohn  T.  Curtin  put  his  final  stamp  of  approval 
on  an  agreement  that  requires  the  state  to  give  the  Senecas  51.3 
acres  of  land  in  the  popular  Southern  Tier  cottage  community  of  Cuba 
Lake. 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  a 1998  ruling  by  Curtin  that  the 
state  illegally  took  the  land  in  the  19th  century  for  the 
development  of  an  unsuccessful  canal  project. 

Court  officials  called  it  the  first  Indian  land  claim  settled  by  New 
York  State  in  modern  times. 

"Congratulations  to  you,"  Curtin  said  to  Senecas  in  his  courtroom  as 
he  finalized  the  land  transfer.  "The  state  and  federal  governments 
settled  this  in  a manner  that's  satisfactory,  given  the 
circumstances . " 

After  being  turned  down  in  a previous  effort  to  take  over  Grand 
Island,  Seneca  leaders  were  elated  by  Wednesday's  court  victory. 

"This  outcome  marks  a long  and  sustained  effort  by  the  nation  to 
regain  land  that  is  rightfully  ours,"  said  Seneca  Nation  President 
Barry  E.  Snyder  Sr.,  who  joined  other  tribal  leaders  in  Niagara 


Square  for  a news  conference  after  Curtin's  action. 


But  not  everyone  was  pleased. 

Seneca  Nation  member  Doni  Brooks  had  insisted  to  Curtin  that  a 
portion  of  the  51  acres  belongs  to  her.  Former  cottage  owner  Melvin 
Neubauer  complained  that  he  should  have  been  paid  more  for  his 
property.  Others  expressed  concern  about  boating  safety  issues  and 
the  possibility  of  commercial  development  by  the  tribe,  which 
operates  casinos  in  Niagara  Falls  and  Salamanca. 

However,  the  judge  moved  ahead  and  finalized  the  consent  decree, 
telling  Brooks  and  Neubauer  that  they  have  the  right  to  file  written 
complaints  with  the  court  for  review  at  a later  date. 

Attorney  Peter  B.  Sullivan,  who  represented  the  state  in  the 
negotiations,  said  state  laws  are  already  in  place  governing 
watercraft  safety,  though  he  acknowledged  that  questions  exist  on 
whether  the  laws  apply  to  Seneca  Nation  members  on  the  nation's 
portion  of  the  lake. 

As  for  future  use  of  the  land,  Snyder  said  the  Tribal  Council  will 
soon  decide  what  to  do  with  it.  Rumors  that  the  Seneca  Nation  might 
build  another  casino  on  the  lakefront  land  were  dismissed  by  tribal 
officials . 

Curtin's  approval  ends  a 20-year  federal  court  battle  over  the  land, 
which  includes  a portion  of  Cuba  Lake,  a dam,  some  roads,  and  19 
cottages  and  cottage  lots. 

The  Senecas  contended  that  the  land  has  been  rightfully  theirs  for 
centuries  and  that  the  state  illegally  took  possession  of  the  land 
in  the  1800s. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  state  and  the  federal  government  split  the 
expense  of  buying  19  lakeside  cottages  from  private  owners,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $3.4  million.  Under  the  agreement,  the  cottages  and 
the  land  on  which  they  sit  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Senecas. 

A number  of  prime  properties  were  included,  with  some  costing 
taxpayers  as  much  as  $285,000.  Most  of  the  sales  were  in  the  range 
of  $140,000  to  $170,000.  The  former  owners  of  the  cottages  have  all 
moved  out.  The  settlement  also  requires  the  state  to  pay  the  Senecas 
$500,000. 
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Elders  fight  to  keep  land 

Peabody  opponent  says  elderly  suffer  from  stress  disorder 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
Dune  20,  2005 

FOREST  LAKE  Eighty-seven-year-old  Mae  Paulinos  is  one  of  the  Black  Mesa 
elders  suffering  from  symptoms  commonly  diagnosed  as  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder.  But  she  is  not  by  herself,  according  to  Norman  Benally,  long- 
time Peabody  opposition  leader  whose  family  home  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mine. 

"They  have  post-traumatic  stress  disorder,  a lot  of  the  elders  do.  It's 
like  the  same  situation  that  the  Vietnam  veterans  had  after  they  returned 
from  war,"  he  said,  because  a lot  of  the  cultural  ties  to  the  land  have 
been  destroyed  over  time. 


He  remembers  seeing  Black  Mesa  residents  protesting  over  destruction  of 
sacred  sites.  "But  Peabody  and  the  mine  workers  just  went  through  them 
with  the  bulldozers.  There's  thousands  of  Navajo  historic  sites,  sacred 
sites,  even  Anasazi  sites  that  have  been  destroyed  by  strip  mining. 

"So  that's  where  they  get  a lot  of  the  stress.  It  affects  their  health 
and  brings  them  down.  That's  what  she's  (Paulinos)  had  a real  problem 
with . " 

Paulinos  and  Benally  were  among  a group  of  residents  who  turned  out 
Saturday  at  Forest  Lake  Chapter  for  a meeting  on  the  C-aquifer,  which 
possibly  will  be  used  to  replace  the  higher-quality  N-aquifer  water 
Peabody  now  uses  to  slurry  coal  to  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Nevada. 

Peabody  hopes  to  expand  its  operation  and  increase  its  water  usage. 
Residents  want  running  water  in  their  homes.  They  say  they're  tired  of 
giving  up  their  resources  and  getting  little  in  return. 

Paulinos  lives  on  the  same  piece  of  land  where  she  was  born  87  years  ago. 
She's  spent  her  whole  life  there.  She  said  she  does  receive  some 
compensation  once  a year  for  the  land  but  that  it's  not  enough  to  live  on. 

She  and  her  family  have  an  underground  storage  tank  which  her  children 
haul  water  to  fill.  "That's  the  only  replacement  water  that  they've  gotten, 
" said  Benally,  who  recently  toured  Paulinos'  home  with  members  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  Council's  Resources  Committee. 

Paulinos  lives  in  a house  that  Peabody  built  about  three  years  ago, 
according  to  Benally.  "I  saw  that  there  were  some  cracks  already  in  the 
new  house  that  they  had  built  her.  The  other  people  said  the  ground  was 
shifting,  too." 

Blast  damage 

Paulinos'  home  is  located  near  Peabody's  Kayenta  mine,  and  the  strip- 
mine  operation  is  headed  south,  in  her  direction.  She  said  she  used  to 
hear  blasting,  but  that  has  now  stopped.  She  said  the  ground  shook  also. 

"There's  a lot  of  blasting  damage  that  does  occur  to  the  houses  up 
there,"  Benally  said.  "During  the  public  hearing  here,  one  of  the  guys  that 
had  been  relocated  from  HPL  (Hopi  Partitioned  Land)  said  the  relocation 
home  they  got  from  the  Hopi  land  dispute  was  already  getting  cracks. 

"Historically,  Peabody  said  that  a lot  of  the  cracks  in  floors  of  the 
houses  were  because  of  the  poor  construction  of  the  homes.  Now,  these  are 
government-built  homes  and  Peabody-built  homes  and  they're  experiencing 
the  same  problems." 

Paul  Clark  of  Black  Mesa  works  at  the  mine.  Even  so,  he  takes  issue  with 
how  the  Navajo  Nation  and  its  people  have  been  compensated  for  their  coal. 
He  said  that  years  back,  Peabody  was  paying  "12-1/2  cents  for  anything 
that  they  get  under  from  the  earth.  Then  they  wanted  to  raise  up  7 more 
cents,  saying,  'Now,  I'm  going  to  pay  you  20  cents.  I'll  pay  you  20  cents 
for  this  coal  a ton.'  " 

"Then  people  agreed  and  didn't  know  anything  about  the  prices  like  that, 
whether  it  was  fair  or  not.  That's  how  Peabody  tricked  the  Navajo,"  Clark 
said . 

"Then  here,  our  leader  says,  'Let's  go  for  some  more.'  No!  We've  been 
ripped  off.  'Let  other  countries  get  rich  on  us  and  we  end  up  with 
nothing,'  is  that  what  he's  saying  to  us?  To  me,  our  leader  doesn't  protect 
nothing. " 

Clark  said  he  believes  some  tribal  leaders  do  not  want  to  see  life 
improve  for  the  Navajo  people.  He  also  questions  those  looking  out  for  the 
legal  rights  of  his  people. 

"The  lawyers  getting  paid  in  Window  Rock,  they're  not  doing  their 
homework  for  us.  Seems  to  me  that  we're  not  going  to  get  anything  for  what 
is  in  our  land,  and  we're  going  ahead  just  to  let  somebody  make  it  better 
for  their  future.  Why  do  we  have  to  be  like  that?  It's  got  to  be  stopped." 

Benally,  interpreting  for  a 72-year-old  grandma  who  didn't  want  her  name 
used,  said  she  lives  a few  miles  from  the  1-7  area  south  of  Black  Mesa 
mine.  She  says  the  dust  from  1-7  strip  mining  and  the  strip-mine  operation 
itself  is  coming  toward  her  home.  "She  don't  like  it,"  he  said. 

Customary  use 

"Grandma"  lives  on  customary-use  lands  which  were  determined  before  the 


mine  came  into  existence.  At  the  time,  it  was  based  on  historical  land  use, 
with  many  of  the  customary  use  lands  overlapping,  according  to  Benally. 

"Their  kids  inherited  the  customary  land  use  rights,  but  their  kids 
moved  out  of  the  area,"  he  said.  "So  they're  paying  people  that  are  not 
actually  customary  land  users  now.  They  pay  people  that  moved  away  years 
ago.  The  real  customary  land  users,  a lot  of  them  are  cut  out  of  it." 

' Unwashed ' 

Grandma  is  one  of  the  "unwashed"  grassroots  people  of  Black  Mesa,  as  one 
union  worker  recently  referred  to  them.  "She  said  they  used  to  use  the 
bathhouse  facilities  over  at  the  mine,  and  that  they  shut  the  community 
out  of  it;  so  they  don't  take  a bath  anymore.  She  said  that's  probably  why 
they  said  what  they  said." 

According  to  Benally,  when  Peabody  leased  the  land,  "they  said  if  they 
took  out  a well  or  a spring  or  whatever,  that  they  would  replace  it  with 
equal  or  better  value."  Locals  considered  the  bathhouse  a replacement 
because  the  company  removed  the  community  wells,  he  said. 

Residents'  windmills  and  hand  pumps  and  wells  "that  you  throw  a bucket 
down  and  scoop  out  the  water,  those  have  been  taken  out  by  Peabody.  They 
were  polluting  it.  The  bathhouse,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
replacements  for  community  wells  that  they  decommissioned,"  he  said. 

Peabody  has  two  water  pipe  stems,  one  by  the  Human  Resources  building 
and  another  in  the  northern  section  where  Black  Mesa  residents  and  others 
from  up  to  50  miles  away  come  to  haul  water,  Benally  said,  adding,  "After 
hauling  water  for  livestock  and  home  use,  then  you  don't  have  much  water 
left  for  bathing." 

Grandma's  home  is  in  the  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands  area,  which  is  also 
leased  to  Peabody.  She  feels  she's  under  attack  from  two  directions.  From 
the  south,  the  Hopi  say  she  has  to  relocate.  From  the  north,  the  strip 
mining  operation  is  coming  at  her. 

Interpreting,  he  said:  "Her  question  is,  'Where  am  I supposed  to  go?  Are 
they  just  going  to  come  up  and  scoop  us  up  with  the  drag  line  and  dump  us 
out  somewhere?'  She  said  she's  been  there  all  her  life  and  she  has  no 
intention  of  moving,  ever.  The  land  is  the  only  place  she  knows  as  home. 

"She  has  a decent  home,  built  out  of  her  own  pocket  and  that's  her 
investment.  She  will  never  part  with  the  land  because  she's  tied  to  the 
land.  She  said  despite  all  the  harassment  she's  getting  from  the  federal 
government  to  relocate,  or  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  relocate,  or  Peabody  to 
relocate,  she  has  really  set  her  mind  on  remaining  on  the  land  and  not 
moving. " 
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Saguaro  harvest:  Preserving  an  O'odham  way 
Few  harvest  cactus  fruit  nowadays 
Dune  19,  2005 

The  tradition  was  a hallmark  of  Tohono  O'odham  culture. 

Now,  Stella  Tucker  safeguards  it. 

Pulling  the  fruit  from  the  top  of  the  cactuses'  crooked,  old  arms  is 
almost  like  paying  a cousin  a visit.  Tucker  said. 

"These  saguaros  are  all  so  unique,"  she  said  yesterday  while  wandering 
through  the  stands  of  the  plant  in  Saguaro  National  Park,  named  for  the 
distinctive  cactus.  "They  are  like  my  second  family.  I come  out  and  watch 
them  grow  and  change  over  the  years." 

The  saguaro  harvest  was  once  a monthlong  event  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  O'odham  calendar. 


Some  still  go  out  and  pick  the  fruit,  but  Tucker  said  she  is  the  only 
one  who  follows  the  full  tradition. 

A friend  of  hers,  Cipriano  Pedro,  47,  took  part  in  it  with  her,  but  he 
died  in  2004  and  left  Tucker  to  herself  and  her  saguaros. 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I'm  the  only  one  doing  it  now,"  said  the  57-year-old. 

The  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  hosted  a saguaro  harvest  exhibition 
today  in  which  Tucker  was  to  show  a University  of  Arizona  class  how  the 
work  gets  done. 

Students  were  to  accompany  her  to  Saguaro  National  Park-Tucson  Mountains 
District,  where  she  was  to  look  for  the  red  saguaro  fruit,  the  color 
showing  just  how  ripe  it  is. 

Yesterday,  she  wielded  a long  picker,  called  a kui'paD.  It  is  made  of  a 
couple  of  saguaro  ribs  lashed  together  with  baling  wire  and  tipped  with  a 
scraper  made  from  a creosote  branch.  She  uses  it  to  pull  down  the  fruit. 

She  takes  a dried  stem  and  uses  it  like  a knife  to  open  the  red  fruit, 
which  she  gouges  out  and  drops  into  a bucket.  She  collects  about  a gallon 
and  a half  of  the  fruity  pulp  in  a few  hours. 

And  she  laments  how  this  tradition  is  on  the  wane. 

Derry  Yellowhair  uses  a ku'ipaD  to  knock  the  fruit  to  the  ground.  The 
stick  is  two  saguaro  ribs  and  a creosote  branch  wired  together  to  reach 
pods  more  than  20  feet  above  the  ground. 

"It's  part  of  our  culture  that  is  dying,"  Tucker  said.  "Every  family 
used  to  go  out  and  take  part  in  the  harvest." 

Some  O'odham  still  go  out  and  pick  the  occasional  saguaro  fruit,  but  the 
tradition  of  camping  throughout  the  harvest  and  making  batch  after  batch 
of  assorted  saguaro-based  foods  is  a tradition  left  to  Tucker  and  those 
willing  to  join  her. 

Four  others  accompanied  Tucker  on  this  trek  yesterday  morning.  Her 
boyfriend,  Derry  Yellowhair;  their  friend  Bob  Martens,  a Tucson 
metalworker;  Eric  Carr  and  his  father,  David. 

"It's  a spiritual  experience  for  me,"  said  David  Carr,  a retired  city 
planner,  as  he  surveyed  the  lush  desert  of  Saguaro  National  Park. 

"I  come  from  North  Carolina,  and  instead  of  2.8  million  acres  of  nature, 
there  would  be  2.8  million  acres  of  development." 

This  eclectic  crowd  brushes  saguaro  arms  with  its  kui'paDs  until  it  gets 
about  five  gallons  collected. 

Then  it's  back  to  camp  - the  same  site  Tucker's  family  has  camped  on  for 
more  than  five  generations  - to  begin  turning  the  fruit  into  myriad 
products . 

Two  ramadas  and  a fire  pit  make  up  the  camp,  giving  the  site  a feel  of 
permanence.  The  camp  has  been  pitched  for  decades  near  Sandario  and  Mile 
Wide  roads,  west  of  the  Tucson  Mountains. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  break  ground  for  business  park 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Dune  22,  2005 

KEIZER  - The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde  and  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Siletz  Indians  have  broken  ground  on  the  15-acre  Chemawa 
Station  business  park  near  Chemawa  Indian  School. 

Plans  include  a 13,000-square-foot  strip  mall,  two  restaurants,  a gas 
station  and  a convenience  store. 

Tribal  leaders  say  they  see  the  park  as  an  alternative  to  casino 
revenues  and  an  opportunity  for  part-time  jobs  for  teenage  tribal  members. 


The  land  was  pant  of  400  acres  once  owned  by  the  Chemawa  Indian  School. 

The  school  and  the  site  were  separated  when  the  state  condemned  portions 
of  the  school's  property  to  build  Interstate  5. 

The  tribes  later  petitioned  to  reclaim  the  remaining  acreage. 

Construction  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  October,  said  Eric  Scott, 
Grand  Ronde's  tribal  engineer. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Commentary:  Mascots  are  not  an  honor 
TULSA  OK 
Shan  Goshorn 
lune  15,  2005 

In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  heated  controversy  over  the  use  of 
Indians  as  mascots.  As  a Native  American  and  human  rights  supporter,  I ask 
you  to  please  consider  the  following  points  when  deliberating  this  issue: 

- Feathers  and  paint  are  not  part  of  a "costume"  for  Indians.  We  dress  in 
traditional  regaliaj  eagle  feathers  have  religious  significance  for  us.  It 
would  be  like  having  a team  called  the  Christians  using  bibles  and  holy 
water  to  stir  up  team  support. 

- "Fans"  dress  and  act  in  a way  they  think  is  "Indian",  imagery  often 
based  on  Hollywood  propaganda.  It  crushes  the  self-esteem  of  our  people  to 
see  our  sacred  ceremonies  and  beliefs  ridiculed  and  reduced  to 
entertainment  for  American  sports  fans. 

- Mascots  of  Indian  people  dehumanize  Indian  people.  Who  can  take  any  of 
our  legitimate  issues  or  even  our  culture  seriously  when  we  are  portrayed 
as  cartoon  characters  everyday?  Mascots  dismiss  us  as  human  beings  - can 
you  imagine  cheering  on  a team  called  the  Blacks,  Darkies,  Negroes  or 
N*****s?  Of  course  not.  It  would  inflame  the  misconception  that  these 
people  are  less  than  human.  (Repulsed  by  the  casual  use  of  the  word 
'nigger'?  Perhaps  one  day  we  all  will  be  repulsed  by  the  word  'redskin'. 

- "Redskin"  and  "savage"  are  not  honorable  terms.  The  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  defines  redskin  as  'offensive  slang,  used  as  a disparaging  term 
for  a Native  American'. 

- "Redskin"  actually  refers  to  a time  in  history  when  Indians  were 
percieved  by  the  King  of  England  as  a competitive  threat  to  the  fur 
trapping  industry.  To  eliminate  this  competition,  a bounty  was  placed  on 
Indian  people,  their  dead  bodies  - or  skins-  exchanged  for  cash.  This  was 
attempted  genocide.  Can  you  imagine  naming  a team  after  the  atrocities 
from  WWII? 

- Some  districts  think  they  have  taken  a term  with  a poor  image  and 
turned  it  into  something  admirable.  Is  this  even  possible?  Can  you  imagine 
a team  called  the  Nazis  and  imagine  trying  to  convince  lewish  Americans 
that  you  are  now  turning  it  in  to  something  to  be  admired? 

- Many  districts  cling  to  the  belief  that  they  are  using  these  images  in 
an  honorable  way  despite  being  told  by  Indians  that  they  don't  want  their 
"honoring".  Even  teams  that  persist  in  believing  they  know  more  about 
honoring  Indians  than  Indians  do  must  concede  on  the  fact  that  the  OTHER 
team  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  mock  their  opponent's  mascot.  A rival  of 
the  Florida  State  Seminoles  has  toilet  paper  printed  with  the  Seminole's 
mascot  on  it  and  the  words  'The  only  good  place  for  a Seminole  face". 

Where  is  the  honor  in  this? 

- These  mascots  are  hardly  what  will  keep  our  heritage  alive.  Our 
traditional  roots  run  deep  as  is  evidenced  in  the  tribal  schools  that 
teach  our  languages  to  our  children,  in  the  elders  that  continue  to  pass 


histories,  songs,  etc  on  to  the  next  generation  and  in  the  many  dances  and 
ceremonial  events  that  take  place  year  round.  It  is  an  insult  to  suggest 
that  sports  fans  would  be  the  ones  keeping  our  heritage  alive  for  us.  A 
better  way  to  make  sure  that  Oklahoma  maintains  Native  American  heritage 
would  be  to  honor  our  tribal  sovereignty  and  respect  our  treaties. 

This  controversy  should  not  be  reduced  to  finding  Indians  that  support 
such  mascots  and  pitting  them  against  those  who  do  not...  it  is 
unrealistic  to  think  that  there  would  ever  be  a unanimous  voice  among  any 
race  of  people.  But  because  there  ARE  Indian  people  that  are  insulted 
should  be  reason  enough  to  eliminate  these  racial  slurs  rather  than  try  to 
convince  us  that  we  should  not  be  offended. 

The  sports  arena  is  no  place  for  honoring.  Let  us  do  the  right  thing  and 
ban  these  ugly  symbols  that  do  not  unite  us  in  the  brotherhood  of  sports 
but  further  divides  us  as  people.  What  about  tradition,  you  say?  Slavery 
was  tradition.  Denying  women  the  right  to  vote  was  tradition.  These 
mascots  will  go  the  way  of  stereotypes  like  Little  Black  Sambo  and  the 
Frito  Bandito.  Rather  than  being  dragged  kicking  and  screaming,  let  this 
state  lead  the  nation  in  demonstrating  that  our  schools  will  be  the 
starting  place  to  teach  equality  and  respect  for  all. 

Shan  Goshorn  is  a member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees 
and  TICAR-the  Tulsa  Indian  Coalition  Against  Racism. 
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New  business  in  Browning  connects  unemployed  with  jobs 
By  MICHAEL  1AMIS0N  of  the  Missoulian 
lune  22,  2005 

BROWNING  - A new  Browning  business  is  hard  at  work  finding  work  for  those 
out  of  work,  which  in  this  Indian  reservation  town  includes  a very  large 
majority. 

"As  you  know,"  said  Anna  Bull  Shoe,  "employment  on  the  reservation  is 
pretty  low." 

Low,  as  in  unemployment  pushing  80  percent  in  the  winter.  Summer 
firefighting  jobs  might  prop  up  the  economy  to  a mere  55  percent 
unemployment,  she  said,  but  "the  year-round  average  is  still  about  70 
percent . " 

Those  are  crippling  numbers.  Bull  Shoe  said;  unimaginable,  really, 
affecting  each  and  every  family  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 

Bull  Shoe's  new  business,  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii,  hopes  to  rekindle  the 
reservation  job  market  by  matching  government  contracts  with  skilled 
workers,  and  then  using  those  skilled  workers  to  train  more  still. 

"We're  already  sending  people  to  work,"  she  said.  "We've  brought  back  to 
the  reservation  almost  $200,000." 

The  idea  got  rolling  a few  months  back,  when  Bull  Shoe  was  working  as  a 
jobs  developer  for  the  Blackfeet  Manpower  Program.  The  federal  program  is 
aimed  at  teaching  the  skills  to  "make  people  employable." 

But  what  was  missing,  she  said,  was  an  employment  service  that  would 
match  those  newly  honed  skills  with  job  openings. 

Along  came  Express  Personnel,  an  employment  office  with  an  outlet  in 
Great  Falls,  hiring  for  a big  project  building  towers  for  a malting  plant. 

Blackfeet  Manpower  tapped  into  its  skills  database,  came  up  with  a 
couple  hundred  unemployed  locals  who  fit  the  bill,  and  through  Express 
Personnel  put  Blackfeet  Indians  to  work. 

The  problem  was,  the  work  was  in  Great  Falls,  and  many  had  no 
transportation . 


"We  borrowed  vehicles  from  everywhere/'  Bull  Shoe  said,  "from  all  the 
tribal  agencies.  Everyone  helped  out." 

Drivers  woke  at  4 a.m.,  she  said,  had  the  morning  shift  on  the  road  by 
5 a.m.,  dropped  them  off  to  work  a 12-hour  shift,  7 to  7.  They  were  back 
on  the  road  by  5 p.m.,  hauling  the  night  shift  to  Great  Falls  and  picking 
up  the  day  workers  for  the  return  home. 

"We  went  like  that  constantly,"  Bull  Shoe  said,  "back  and  forth  to  Great 
Falls,  moving  200  people.  It  took  an  incredible  commitment." 

And  although  "we  realized  this  was  a way  we  could  help  people  find  jobs, 
she  said,  they  also  realized  "the  commitment  was  too  much  to  sustain." 

"There  was  a really  big  cost  getting  people  to  the  job  site,"  she  said, 
estimating  that  transportation  alone  siphoned  $25,000  out  of  the  tribe  and 
Manpower's  offices. 

"We  just  couldn't  keep  doing  that." 

The  solution,  she  and  others  decided,  was  to  start  their  own  for-profit 
employment  service  business,  a local  version  of  Express  Personnel  that 
would  partner  with  Manpower  to  match  skills  with  openings. 

Bull  Shoe  joined  forces  with  George  Kipp  IV,  director  of  the  Manpower 
program,  and  Anne  Pollock,  a local  with  experience  in  small  business,  and 
together  they  launched  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii.  The  name  means  "Chief  Sun,"  and 
roughly  translates  to  mean  a leader's  right  hand.  Manpower,  with  its 
growing  database  of  skilled  workers,  would  be  the  leader,  and  Nin-Nah-Too- 
Sii  would  be  the  five-fingered  force  that  put  those  skills  to  work. 

"We  wanted  to  provide  year-round  employment,"  Bull  Shoe  said,  "not  just 
seasonal  jobs.  The  employment  picture  was  just  too  reliant  on 
unpredictable  things,  like  a fire  season." 

They  formed  a team  - with  expertise  in  finances,  credit,  business, 
contracting,  construction  and  jobs  creation  - and  began  to  hunt  for 
federal,  state  and  local  government  contracts  regionwide. 

At  the  same  time,  the  team  at  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  applied  for  a whole  host 
of  special  statuses,  all  designed  to  give  them  preference  in  the  bidding 
process.  There  are  government  "set-asides"  that  offer  contracts  only  to 
small  businesses,  she  said,  and  "hub  zones"  that  give  preference  to 
"underutilized  work  forces." 

Currently,  she  said,  they're  seeking  what  the  government  calls  8-A 
status,  which  would  allow  them  to  capture  contracts  without  competitive 
bidding. 

Then,  tapping  back  into  that  skills  database  at  Manpower,  Bull  Shoe  and 
company  brought  in  people  with  experience  preparing  government  bids. 

Before  long,  they  captured  a small  job  inventorying  and  repairing  the 
fence  that  separates  the  reservation  from  Glacier  National  Park's  eastern 
edge. 

It  put  four  men  to  work,  she  said,  and  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  selected  those 
four  with  exceptional  care,  choosing  people  with  backgrounds  in  management 
forestry  and  ranching. 

"We  picked  them  because  we  wanted  them  to  be  supervisors"  on  future  jobs 
she  said. 

They  made  about  $100  a day,  she  said,  which,  while  not  great,  "was  a 
very  good  beginning." 

Consider,  for  instance,  that  at  least  one  of  those  four  hadn't  seen  a 
paycheck  in  more  than  two  years. 

"When  he  told  us  that,  all  of  the  work  that  we  went  through  seemed  so 
worthwhile,"  Bull  Shoe  said. 

Now  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  is  bidding  on  another  fencing  job,  a trail 
maintenance  job,  a tree  thinning  job.  She  hopes  to  find  work  for  40 
reservation  residents  this  year,  another  dozen  next  year,  "100  people  with 
employment  that  goes  beyond  seasonal  work  by  2009." 

The  business,  she  said,  is  hoping  to  land  contracts  that  are  measured  in 
years  rather  than  months. 

"That's  what  we're  building  up  to,"  Bull  Shoe  said.  But  by  starting 
small,  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  can  establish  a secure  revenue  base,  can  construct 
a broader  database  of  local  skills,  can  build  bidding  expertise  and  can 
learn  the  ropes  of  contract  management. 

"We're  learning  how  to  do  it,"  she  said.  "We're  learning  who  to  go  to." 

Once  established,  she  said,  they'll  pair  skilled  workers  with  unskilled. 


using  the  contracts  as  on-the-job  training. 

But  will  it  ever  be  enough  to  dent  that  70  percent  unemployment  figure? 

"I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind/'  Bull  Shoe  said.  "I  know  we  can.  I really 
do.  We've  become  so  dependent  on  government  programs  to  find  us  jobs  that 
we've  forgotten  about  our  own  skills,  our  own  knowledge  and 
competitiveness.  We  have  a strong  base.  Let's  build  it  up  from  there." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulianj  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Donations  needed  to  complete  Nimham  memorial 
By  CARA  MATTHEWS 
THE  DOURNAL  NEWS 
Dune  20,  2005 

KENT  - Black  Elk,  an  Oglala  Sioux  holy  man  who  died  in  1950,  taught  that 
the  "power  of  the  world  always  walks  in  circles,  and  everything  tries  to 
be  round." 

A stone  monument  dedicated  to  Daniel  Nimham,  a Wappinger  American  Indian 
who  died  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  planned  along  those  lines. 
The  marbled,  white-and-gray  granite  atop  a base  in  Veterans  Memorial  Park 
was  to  be  encircled  by  12  large  rock  slabs. 

The  Nimham  centerpiece  went  up  in  1996.  But  because  of  a lack  of  funds, 
the  project  was  never  completed.  With  about  $6,500  from  the  past  three 
Daniel  Nimham  Pow  Wows  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  donations,  the 
Nimham  Mountain  Singers  now  plan  to  complete  the  circle.  The  powwows  are 
free  - the  next  one  is  in  August  - but  visitors  can  drop  donations  in  a 
bucket . 

Circles  figure  heavily  in  American  Indian  cultures,  and  are  central  to 
sweat  lodges,  pipe  ceremonies  and  powwows,  among  other  activities,  said 
Gil  "Crying  Hawk"  Tarbox  and  Penny  Osborn  of  the  Nimham  Mountain  Singers. 
Tarbox,  the  lead  singer,  is  one-quarter  American  Indian,  with 
Passamaquoddy  and  Micmac  ancestors  from  New  England.  The  Kent  residents 
are  domestic  partners. 

"To  a native  person  this  will  be  sacred,"  Tarbox  said  last  week  of  the 
monument  as  he  stood  in  what  will  become  a circle  roughly  40  feet  in 
diameter . 

A combination  of  gravel  and  stone  dust  will  be  the  ground  cover  for  the 
circle's  center,  Tarbox  said.  The  outer  edge  will  be  concrete,  and 
drainage  work  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  flooding,  he  said. 

The  granite  slab  with  a plaque  dedicating  it  to  Nimham  - the  last  great 
sachem,  or  chief,  of  the  Wappingers  - was  supposed  to  be  joined  by  12  just 
like  it.  But  as  the  years  passed,  rocks  that  were  going  to  be  used  went  to 
other  projects,  so  new  ones  must  be  found.  The  stones  were  left  over  from 
construction  on  the  Boyd  Corners  Reservoir. 

The  tablets  will  be  dedicated  to  the  different  subtribes  of  the 
Wappinger  Confederacy.  Nearly  40  Wappingers,  including  Nimham  and  his  son, 
Capt.  Abraham  Nimham,  were  killed  in  1778  during  the  Battle  of  Kingsbridge 
in  the  Bronx.  The  Wappingers  joined  colonists  in  the  war  because  the 
British  had  allowed  their  land  to  be  taken. 

Daniel  Nimham' s death  was  a turning  point  for  American  Indian  history  in 
Putnam  County.  The  Wappingers  moved  to  upstate  Oneida  County,  then  to  the 
Midwest.  Most  Wappinger  descendants  today  live  in  Wisconsin  and  Ontario, 
Canada . 

The  Kent  Historical  Society  and  the  county  Historian's  Office  have  been 
involved  with  the  memorial  since  the  beginning.  There  is  about  $1,500  left 
in  the  Historical  Society's  account  for  the  memorial,  Tarbox  said.  Even 


with  the  $6,500  added  to  it,  there  isn't  enough  to  complete  the  work.  The 
total  cost  could  approach  $20,000,  especially  because  the  reservoir  rocks 
are  gone,  he  said. 

"It's  not  really  going  to  be  a hard  thing  to  do,  and  the  more  money  we 
get,  the  less  I have  to  count  on  volunteers,"  he  said. 

Osborn,  a charter  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  said  she  always  ends 
talks  she  gives  about  Nimham  by  saying  it's  a shame  there  is  no  monument 
for  him  in  Putnam.  In  1996,  someone  mentioned  the  idea  about  a memorial  to 
then-county  Historian  Richard  Muscarella,  and  a group  was  formed  to  build 
one,  she  said.  Muscarella  has  since  died. 

"Very  few  people  knew  who  Chief  Nimham  was,  and  it  was  a vision  of  mine 
to  educate  them  as  to  the  historical  significance  of  this  person,"  said 
Osborn,  who  is  part  northern  Cheyenne  Native  American.  "Here  is  a person 
who  is  literally  an  American  hero  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

The  memorial  will  not  be  something  to  view  from  a distance,  Osborn  said. 
The  stones  will  be  placed  so  children  can  sit  on  them  and  learn  about  the 
Wappingers,  who  were  helpful  to  George  Washington  because  they  were  tall, 
strong  runners  who  could  cover  a tremendous  amount  of  land  in  a day,  she 
said . 

A different,  bronze  statue  of  Nimham  is  being  planned  for  Kent,  Tarbox 
said . 

Richard  Othmer  Dr.,  a mason  who  helped  with  the  Nimham  monument  and  the 
president  of  the  Kent  Historical  Society,  said  it  was  fitting  to  have  it 
in  the  park. 

"He's  really  the  original  war  veteran  of  Putnam  County,  and  it's  the 
veterans  park,"  he  said  of  Nimham.  "I'm  glad  they're  going  to  complete  it. 
It's  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  area." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Dournal  News,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper 
serving  Westchester,  Rockland  and  Putnam  Counties  in  New  York. 
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Students  honored  for  Native  coverage 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Dune  18,  2005 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a University  of  Montana  journalism  dean  decided  to 
create  a news  course  dedicated  to  Native  issues.  And  professor  Carol  Van 
Valkenburg  stood  ready  to  teach  it. 

Since  then.  Van  Valkenburg  has  readily  dispatched  journalism  students  to 
the  far  corners  of  Montana's  seven  Indian  reservations  to  broaden  their 
perspectives  and  put  them  in  contact  with  cultures  and  languages 
unfamiliar  to  most  of  them. 

The  students  report  stories  of  the  state's  indigenous  people  - the 
Chippewa,  Cree,  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Assiniboine,  Gros  Ventre,  Yanktonai  Sioux, 
Little  Shell,  Northern  Cheyenne,  Salish  and  Kootenai.  A typical  class 
project  compiles  enough  news  to  fill  a 36-page  tabloid,  which  gets 
distributed  throughout  the  state. 

The  Native  News  Honors  Project  earned  a recent  payoff. 

On  May  24,  students  from  the  University  of  Montana's  School  of 
Dournalism  were  presented  with  the  2005  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Dournalism  Award 
for  best  college  newspaper  reporting  during  a ceremony  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  prized  RFK  awards  are  often  referred  to  as  the  "poor  people's 
Pulitzers."  Winning  entries  from  print,  radio  and  TV  target  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  impoverished.  Statistics  show  Native  people  easily 
fall  into  that  category. 

For  example,  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development 


reports  one  in  five  Native  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  uses 
illicit  drugs;  Native  women  are  victimized  at  a rate  50  percent  higher 
than  that  reported  by  black  males;  and  Native  people  are  incarcerated  at  a 
rate  38  percent  higher  than  the  national  per-capita  rate. 

And  that  just  covers  disparities  in  crime  and  substance  abuse. 

Tristan  Scott  was  one  of  14  students  invited  into  the  journalism 
school's  2005  honors  project.  He  went  to  Montana's  Blackfeet  Reservation 
to  report  on  the  Indian  Health  Service's  badly  underfunded  health  care 
system  in  which  the  annual  patient-care  cost  amounts  to  $1,914.  In 
comparison,  federal  prisoners  are  allocated  $3,803  and  the  average 
American,  $5,065. 

Scott  said  he  welcomed  the  invitation  to  attend  the  semester-long  honors 
project,  which  divides  students  into  seven  writer-photographer  teams.  Each 
travels  to  a reservation  with  a specific  topic  to  report  on.  This  year's 
class  focused  on  perceptions  surrounding  race. 

The  23-year-old  senior  said  he  completed  the  class  feeling  confident 
about  his  ability  to  report  with  authority  on  a Native  community.  He 
learned  how  to  navigate  through  the  Indian  Health  Service  bureaucracy  and 
received  invitations  into  reservation  homes  so  he  could  report  his  stories. 

In  addition  to  Scott's  health  care  story,  classmates  also  tackled 
subjects  related  to  multimillion-dollar  "poor  Indian"  fundraising  programs 
to  Native  preference  for  job  hiring  to  racism  in  a town  bordering  the 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

Students  in  the  class  often  become  the  journalists  who  report  compelling 
Native  news  stories  when  they  move  on  to  full-time  reporting  positions, 
said  Van  Valkenburg,  who  is  also  chair  of  the  journalism  school's  print 
department . 

Experts  argue  that's  what  a good  journalism  school  program  should  do. 

In  a report  released  Thursday  by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and  the  3ohn  S.  and 
lames  L.  Knight  Foundation,  news  industry  leaders  were  asked  how 
journalism  schools  could  change  the  ailing  status  and  standards  of  the 
news  profession. 

McKinsey  & Co.,  the  consulting  company  that  led  the  study,  reported 
findings  that  encourage  strengthening  basic  reporting  skills  while 
improving  in-depth  knowledge  of  specific  topics. 

The  news  leaders  suggested  journalism  schools  carry  out  this  mission  by 
doing  the  following: 

- "Emphasize  the  basics  of  the  journalism  craft,  along  with  analytical 
thinking  and  a strong  sense  of  ethics." 

- "Channel  the  best  writers,  the  most  curious  reporters  and  the  most 
analytical  thinkers  into  the  profession  of  journalism." 

- "Help  reporters  build  specialized  expertise  to  enhance  their  coverage 
of  complex  beats  from  medicine  to  economics,  and  to  acquire  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  cultures  of  distant  parts  of  the  world." 

It's  hard  to  argue  with  these  suggestions. 

But  it's  also  easy  to  ask  why  news  industry  leaders  don't  provide  equal 
emphasis  to  seek  "firsthand  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  cultures"  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Many  stories  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  deserve  U.S.  media  attention. 
But  time  and  effort  are  also  required  to  help  this  country's  citizens 
better  understand  the  complex,  historical,  government-to-government 
relationship  between  sovereign  tribal  nations  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Additionally,  the  120-some  disappearing  tribal  languages  in  the  United 
States  demand  firsthand  knowledge,  too. 

Many  of  the  University  of  Montana  students  have  never  been  to  a 
reservation  in  a state  where  some  adults  avoid  even  driving  through  tribal 
lands.  Students  are  told  to  approach  their  stories  with  an  open  mind  and 
to  leave  all  preconceived  notions  behind. 

Each  year,  they  consistently  produce  award-winning,  quality  news  stories 
backed  by  solid  reporting  skills  and  cultural  training. 

If  more  colleges  had  the  conviction  to  report  on  complex  beats  such  as 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  overlooked,  the  mainstream  press  might 
rebuild  its  credibility  by  providing  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 


Ilodi  Rave  covens  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian  and  other  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers.  She  can  be  reached  at  523-5299  or  at 
jrave@missoulian.com.  She  originally  wrote  this  column  for  the  Poynter 
Institute  Web  site,  www.poynter.org. 
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Western  tribes  recapturing  control  over  lives 
By  Walter  Flecox  and  Rebecca  Schild 
Dune  20,  2005 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a periodic  series  about  regional 
trends  and  issues  that  were  examined  in  the  2005  Colorado  College  State  of 
the  Rockies  Report  Card. 

Around  the  West,  Native  American  nations  are  recapturing  control  over 
their  lives,  communities,  tribal  lands  and  heritage.  Examples  of  this 
trend  include: 

The  Southern  Utes  in  southwest  Colorado  are  trying  to  save  their  culture 
and  language  from  extinction,  while  equipping  their  children  with  the 
education  necessary  to  succeed  in  today's  world.  They  have  established  the 
Southern  Ute  Academy,  reacting  to  what  the  mother  of  one  student  argued: 
"When  you  lose  your  language,  you  lose  yourself." 

The  Taos  Pueblo  in  northern  New  Mexico  has  fought  long  and  hard  to 
recover  Blue  Lake,  considered  the  source  of  their  creation  and  essential 
to  the  very  identity  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  people.  After  64  years,  the  lake 
and  surrounding  land  are  now  available  exclusively  for  tribal  use. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  in  Montana  petitioned  to 
regain  control  over  the  bison  range  intricately  tied  to  their  culture, 
finally  reaching  an  agreement  with  federal  agencies  to  have  significant 
management  responsibilities  for  the  National  Bison  Range.  Fred  Matt, 
tribal  chairman,  says,  "The  tribes'  presence  on  the  Bison  Range  is 
something  everyone  will  benefit  from.  We  owe  this  to  our  ancestors." 

As  professor  Charles  Wilkinson  of  the  University  of  Colorado  law  school 
has  noted,  "Over  the  past  two  generations,  the  tribes  have  achieved 
dramatic  successes.  ...  Tribal  governments  now  are  clearly  the  real 
governments  in  Indian  country."  What  is  going  on  around  the  Rockies  to 
fuel  these  and  other  examples  of  Native  Americans  recapturing  control  over 
their  lands  and  lives?  The  question  can't  be  discussed  without  considering 
the  matter  of  tribal  sovereignty.  The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  states  that  Indian  nations  are  sovereign  governments,  recognized 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  in  hundreds  of  treaties,  providing  a broad 
range  of  governmental  services  on  tribal  lands  throughout  the  country. 
However,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  the  words  of  19th  century  U.S. 

Chief  Dustice  Dohn  Marshall,  tribes  are  "domestic,  dependent  sovereigns" 
over  which  Congress  has  authority.  The  challenge  facing  tribal  governments, 
then,  is  to  maintain  and  exercise  their  powers  of  self-  governanc  e in  the 
context  of  their  relationship  with  the  federal  and  state  governments. 

The  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development  takes  a 
different  slant,  first  admitting  that  the  term  "sovereignty"  has  multiple 
meanings,  interpretations  and  implications,  even  when  applied  to  Indian 
affairs.  At  the  term's  core,  however,  is  "the  inherent  right  or  power  to 
govern . " 

So  there  are  three  dimensions  to  our  approach  toward  tribal  sovereignty: 
Indian  tribes  possess  inherent  power  over  all  internal  affairs;  States  are 
precluded  from  interfering  with  tribes  in  their  self-government;  and 
Congress  has  full  power  to  limit  such  sovereignty.  So,  tribes  possess 


powers  of  self-government  other  than  those  that  Congress  has  specifically 
removed . 

The  Colorado  College  State  of  the  Rockies  Project  has  spent  six  months 
sifting  through  dozens  of  examples  of  Native  American  individuals, 
communities  and  tribes  exercising  their  sovereign  authority  to  regain 
self-governance  in  areas  of  culture  and  language,  social  and  political 
conditions,  and  environmental  and  natural  resources.  The  following 
examples  from  the 

2005  Colorado  College  State  of  the  Rockies  Report  Card  stand  out,  both 
for  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  embedded  in  actions  taken,  and  for  the  range 
of  activities  Native  Americans  are  tackling.  Not  all  may  approve  of 
outsiders,  or  even  other  Native  Americans,  but  the  freedom  to  choose 
tribal  futures  is  inherent  in  the  proper  use  of  sovereignty: 

Isleta  Pueblo,  N.M.:  Acting  under  the  amended  Clean  Water  Act  that 
authorized  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  treat  Indian  nations  as 
states  with  regard  to  water  quality,  the  pueblo  sued  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  over  discharges  from  its  waste-treatment  facility  into  the  Rio 
Grande,  5 miles  upstream  from  the  Isleta  Pueblo  Reservation.  The  court 
upheld  the  right  of  the  pueblo  to  establish  more  stringent  water  quality 
standards  than  those  applied  by  the  federal  government. 

Navajo  Nation  in  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah:  With  60  percent 
of  reservation  residents  without  phone  service  and  the  cost  of  connecting 
some  homes  by  landline  in  the  range  of  $100,000,  the  tribe  has  established 
Sacred  Wind  Communications,  a Navajo-run  company  creating  a hybrid  system 
of  wireless  communications  to  serve  even  the  most  remote  residents. 

Skull  Valley  Goshutes  in  Utah:  Nuclear  waste  disposal  usually  creates 
the  ultimate  "not-in-my-backyard"  response  from  those  who  live  near  a 
proposed  storage  site.  But  the  Goshutes  of  the  Skull  Valley  Reservation  in 
Utah  are  pursuing  the  opportunity  to  create  on  the  reservation  a 
"temporary"  storage  site  for  thousands  of  tons  of  nuclear  waste, 
considering  it  an  economic  boon  for  this  small,  18,000-acre  reservation 
with  500  members.  Authority  exists  under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  for 
the  federal  government  to  seek  out  volunteer  candidates  for  temporary 
storage  until  a permanent  facility  is  completed. 

The  state  of  Utah  and  many  other  opponents  do  not  believe  "temporary" 
storage  means  what  it  says,  given  continuing  problems  with  the  Department 
of  Energy's  proposed  "permanent"  storage  facility  at  Yucca  Mountain  in 
Nevada . 

Other  examples  can  be  found  in  the  2005  Rockies  Report  Card.  Not 
everyone  will  agree  that  all  cases  of  exercising  sovereignty  are 
"positive,"  and  some  may  not  even  agree  that  Native  Americans  should  have 
the  right  to  such  sovereignty.  But  researchers  at  the  Rockies  Project  find 
this  wave  of  actions  by  tribes  and  reservations  an  exciting  and  encouraging 
trend  throughout  our  region,  one  that  will  bring  control  of  lives  and 
communities  back  down  to  the  people  who  are  closest  to  the  problems  and 
whose  solutions  are  most  innovative. 

Professor  Hecox  is  director  of  the  State  of  the  Rockies  Project  at 
Colorado  College.  Rebecca  Schild  is  a project  student  researcher  and 
is  majoring  in  international  sustainable  development. 

- For  more  information  on  the  Rockies  Report  Card, 
go  to  www.coloradocollege.edu/stateoftherockies. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Speakers  gather  to  awaken  the  sounds  of  Cree 

By  HARED  MILLER 

Tribune  Regional  Reporter 

Dune  17,  2005 

BOX  ELDER  - Nine-year-old  Hunter  Eagleman  watched  carefully  Thursday  as 
his  grandfather  erected  a tepee  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  one  of  a 
dozen  tepees  built  to  house  a Cree  language  institute  this  week. 

Mimicking  his  grandfather,  the  boy  hurriedly  transformed  a nearby  stack 
of  short  pine  poles  into  a miniature  tepee-like  cone. 

"These  kids,  they  pick  this  stuff  up  quick,"  said  his  grandmother, 
Pauline  Standing  Rock,  who  was  sitting  nearby. 

The  scene  was  a metaphor  for  the  language  institute  itself,  where  22 
tribal  elders,  fluent  in  Cree,  will  fill  the  air  with  their  native  tongue 
for  five  days.  About  60  students  will  be  there  to  absorb  the  words  and 
then  build  sentences  and  stories  of  their  own. 

"Those  tepees  are  for  real.  They  can  see  them,"  said  Ruby  Stump,  one  of 
an  estimated  280  fluent  Cree  speakers  on  the  reservation.  "This 
(institute)  is  real,  too.  They'll  learn  to  talk  (Cree)  by  hearing." 

Tribal  educators  staged  the  immersion-style  institute  to  help  celebrate 
their  culture  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  and  to  help 
perpetuate  their  language.  A National  Park  Service-sanctioned  program 
called  Corps  of  Discovery  II  is  stationed  at  the  language  institute 
encampment . 

Many  of  the  language  instructors  grew  up  on  the  reservation  and  learned 
English  as  a second  language.  All  of  them  are  accredited  by  the  state  to 
teach  Cree. 

They'll  spend  the  week  making  art,  playing  games,  cooking  food  and 
telling  stories  - all  without  speaking  a word  of  English.  Students  will 
listen  and  absorb. 

Coordinator  Louise  (Windy  Boy)  Stump  didn't  know  a stitch  of  English 
when  she  began  attending  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  on  the 
reservation  at  age  7. 

Stump,  62,  remembers  struggling  to  decipher  basic  English  texts  while 
other  Indian  students  chuckled  and  teased  her. 

Aided  by  a youthful  mind  and  the  almost-constant  sound  of  English  in  her 
ears.  Stump  soon  became  fluent  in  her  second  language. 

"I  was  immersed  in  the  English  language,"  Stump  said.  "We're  reversing 
that,  and  we're  trying  to  immerse  them  in  the  Cree  language." 

More  recent  generations  of  Chippewa-Cree  have  been  exposed  to  far  more 
English  and  far  less  Cree. 

A nonscientific  survey  of  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  turned  up  about  280 
fluent  Cree  speakers  and  another  280  who  can  understand  some  Cree,  Stump 
said . 

Nearly  all  fluent  speakers  are  at  least  60  years  old.  They  are  the  last 
to  understand  the  words  of  important  tribal  ceremonies  and  spiritual 
practices . 

"When  we  lose  our  language,  we  lose  our  culture,"  Stumps  said.  "All  the 
ceremonies  go  with  it." 

Tribes  across  the  nation  are  fighting  the  same  battle  to  preserve 
languages  and  culture.  Immersion-style  learning  is  one  of  the  favorite 
methods . 

Dosephine  Arkinson,  23,  a sophomore  at  Stone  Child  College  on  the 
reservation,  knows  just  a few  people  her  age  who  understand  either 
language . 

She  doesn't  speak  fluently  herself,  but  she  wants  to  make  sure  her  2- 
year-old  son  learns  the  language.  It  will  give  him  full  access  to  cultural 
practices,  she  said. 

"It's  our  way  of  life,  and  he  would  be  able  to  pick  it  up  and  pass  it  on 
and  show  others,"  said  Arkinson,  who  will  earn  college  credit  for 
participating  in  the  immersion  institute.  About  17  college  students  are 
taking  part. 

While  it's  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  that  calls  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation 
home,  this  week's  institute  focuses  mainly  on  the  Cree  language  because 
Cree  speakers  far  outnumber  those  who  know  Chippewa.  Event  coordinators 
recruited  two  Chippewa  speakers  from  Great  Falls. 


The  cost  of  the  institute  is  about  $68,000.  Funding  is  from  the 
Chippewa-Cree  Tribe,  Stone  Child  College  and  other  donors.  Organizers  also 
are  seeking  money  from  the  state. 

Hunter  Eagleman  doesn't  know  it  yet,  but  his  grandmother  is  expecting 
big  things  from  him. 

She'll  make  sure  he  understands  Cree  and  learns  the  traditional  ways. 
It's  his  job  to  carry  the  lessons  to  the  next  generations. 

It  makes  her  feel  good  to  know  that  someone  so  young  will  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  a traditional  Chippewa-Cree. 

It  gives  her  hope  for  the  future  of  her  tribe. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Dared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Peacemakers  from  the  past 
By  DOHN  MORGAN 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
Dune  24,  2005 

FORT  LARAMIE  - One  hundred  thirty-nine  years  ago,  an  Indian  warrior  and 
an  Army  colonel  met  here  for  a funeral  and  forged  such  a strong  bond  that 
the  two  men  became  champions  for  peace. 

The  funeral  was  for  Mni  Akuwin,  the  17-year-old  daughter  of  Sinte  Gleska 
(Spotted  Tail),  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Burnt  Thigh  Lakota  tribe.  Mni 
Akuwin  (pronounced  min-NEE  ah-KOO-ee)  was  fascinated  by  the  ways  of  white 
people,  especially  the  military  life,  and  enjoyed  living  at  Fort  Laramie  - 
despite  her  father's  frustrations  with  the  Army. 

She  often  pleaded  with  her  father  to  make  peace  with  the  whites,  but  it 
wasn't  until  her  untimely  death  that  he  decided  to  honor  her  wish  to  be 
buried  at  the  fort  among  non-Indians. 

On  Saturday,  ancestors  of  Spotted  Tail  and  Col.  Henry  A.  Maynadier  will 
meet  at  the  Fort  Laramie  National  Historic  Site  to  unveil  a new  wayside 
exhibit  celebrating  the  lives  of  those  three  people  - and  hold  a combined 
Christian/Indian  burial  ceremony  to  reinter  remains  thought  to  belong  to 
Mni  Akuwin. 

The  fort  will  also  celebrate  the  156th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  military  post. 

Long  overdue 

Victor  Douville,  a professor  at  the  Sinte  Gleska  University  on  the 
Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  has  done  extensive  research  on 
Mni  Akuwin,  Spotted  Tail  and  Col.  Maynadier. 

"This  wayside  exhibit  is  long  overdue,"  Douville  said.  "As  we  look  at 
(the  history  of  Indian/U.S.  government  relations),  this  is  one  of  the 
moments  that  had  great  impacts." 

Despite  witnessing  a massacre  of  her  people  at  a young  age,  Mni  Akuwin 
enjoyed  the  ceremonial  glitter  of  military  parades  and  was  known  for 
watching  the  business  traffic  at  the  fort's  store  for  hours  from  a nearby 
bench . 

"Mni  Akuwin  was  a loafer,  one  of  the  tribal  members  who  hung  around  the 
fort  and  integrated  with  the  whites,"  Douville  said.  "She  was  hooked  into 
materialism  and  technology." 

Born  in  1848  and  described  as  tall,  beautiful  and  strong-willed,  Mni 
Akuwin  was  a young  woman  caught  between  two  cultures.  It  is  rumored  by 
many  that  she  refused  to  marry  Indian  suitors  and  that  she  even  told  her 


father  she  wanted  to  marry  an  Army  captain,  probably  because  of  her 
frequent  visits  to  the  fort. 

Douville  calls  these  rumors  far-fetched,  saying  that  a secret  affair 
between  two  people  with  different  ethnic  backgrounds  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  hide. 

Nevertheless,  Mni  Akuwin  had  always  enjoyed  spending  time  at  the  fort 
and  told  her  father  and  others  that  she  wanted  to  be  buried  there. 

On  Feb.  22,  1866,  she  died  from  complications  of  tuberculosis.  The  harsh 
winter,  rigors  of  war  activities  and  close  escapes  from  the  U.S.  Cavalry 
took  their  toll.  Spotted  Tail,  who  was  contemplating  signing  a peace 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  found  that  his  daughter's  death  played  an 
important  part  in  his  decision. 

"His  daughter  had  a tremendous  impact  on  him,"  Douville  said.  She  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  consider  peaceful  relationships,  but  many  of  his 
own  tribal  council  members  were  reluctant  to  trust  the  United  States  again 

An  open-minded  colonel 

Shortly  after  her  death.  Col.  Maynadier  received  word  that  Mni  Akuwin 
had  died  and  that  her  father  was  coming  to  the  fort.  Maynadier,  an  1851 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  had  known  Mni 
Akuwin  at  the  fort  and  had  been  commander  of  Fort  Laramie  up  until  a month 
before  her  death. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Maynadier  had  been  promoted  to  overall 
commander  of  the  5th  United  States  Volunteers  and  was  charged  with 
establishing  peace  with  the  "hostile"  tribes  in  his  region. 

"Wishing  to  do  him  honor  as  being  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  visit,  I rode 
out  with  several  soldiers  and  met  him  halfway  between  the  fort  and  the 
Platte  (River),"  Maynadier  wrote  in  his  report. 

"I  sympathized  deeply  in  his  affliction,  and  felt  honored  by  his 
confidence  in  committing  to  my  care  the  remains  of  a child  whom  I knew  he 
loved  much,"  he  wrote. 

Maynadier  told  Spotted  Tail  that  "everything  should  be  prepared  to  have 
her  funeral  at  sunset,  and  as  the  sun  went  down,  it  might  remind  him  of 
the  darkness  left  in  his  lodge  when  his  beloved  daughter  was  taken  away, 
but  as  the  sun  would  surely  rise  again,  so  she  would  rise,  and  someday  we 
would  all  meet  in  the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

For  some  time.  Spotted  Tail  was  overcome  with  emotion  and  could  not 
speak.  Tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  which  was  rare  for  an  Indian,  Maynadier 
thought.  After  taking  Maynadier' s hand.  Spotted  Tail  spoke  in  an  "eloquent 
oration . " 

"This  must  be  a dream  for  me  to  be  in  such  a fine  room  and  surrounded  by 
such  as  you,"  Spotted  Tail  said.  "Have  I been  asleep  during  the  last  four 
years  of  hardship  and  trial  and  dreaming  that  all  is  well  again,  or  is 
this  real?  Yes,  I see  that  it  is,  the  beautiful  day,  the  sky  blue,  without 
a cloud,  the  wind  calm  and  still  to  suit  the  errand  I come  on  and  remind 
me  that  you  have  offered  me  peace." 

Honoring  the  past 

The  combined  Christian/Indian  burial  ceremony  was  "unheard  of  at  the 
time,"  said  Charles  Stehle,  71,  of  Philadelphia.  Stehle,  who  is  the  great- 
great  nephew  of  Col.  Maynadier,  visited  Fort  Laramie  in  2001  and  thought 
of  having  a wayside  exhibit. 

"When  I saw  the  fort,  I was  interested  in  reacquainting  my  family  with 
the  Spotted  Tail  family,"  he  said. 

Stehle  helped  prove  to  the  National  Park  Service  that  Mni  Akuwin 's 
funeral  was  a historically  significant  event  because  of  the  relationship 
it  created  between  the  two  leaders.  The  12  local  tribes  were  notified,  and 
no  one  had  any  objections  to  the  wayside  exhibit. 

"After  the  funeral,  both  men  became  less  warrior-like  and  more  peaceful, 
Stehle  said.  "Both  men  were  criticized  by  their  people  for  being  too  soft 
on  the  enemy." 

But  their  interactions  at  the  funeral  deeply  affected  both  men,  strongly 
contributing  to  a trust  that  led  to  the  signing  of  the  1868  peace  treaty. 

When  relatives  of  Spotted  Tail's  family  heard  about  the  wayside  exhibit. 


they  were  excited. 

"Maynadier  had  incredible  foresight  and  generosity  to  see  that  he  could 
help  a grieving  man  and  his  family  begin  the  conciliatory  process/'  said 
Trudell  Guerue,  an  ancestor  of  Spotted  Tail.  "It  was  a courageous  thing  to 
do. " 

Guerue,  who  lives  in  a suburb  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  finds  the  history  of 
the  exhibit  and  its  emotions  to  be  beautiful. 

Guerue  and  Stehle  will  both  speak  at  Saturday's  ceremonies,  as  well  as  a 
Lakota  holy  man  and  an  Episcopal  priest,  in  a combined  Christian/Indian 
ceremony  similar  to  the  unusual  service  held  for  Mni  Akuwin  in  1866.  There 
will  also  be  a ceremonial  rifle  salute  by  the  Lakota  Honor  Guard  and  a 
ceremonial  cannon  salute  by  the  Fort  Laramie  Crew. 

Mni  Akuwin  was  originally  buried  in  a pine  coffin  that  was  placed  on  top 
of  a tall  scaffold.  Two  of  her  horses  were  killed  and  their  heads  and 
tails  were  placed  on  the  poles.  The  scaffold  stood  for  about  10  years 
before  falling  to  the  elements,  at  which  time  Spotted  Tail  retrieved  her 
remains  and  had  them  reburied  in  Nebraska. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  Heritage  Center  found  an  ankle  bone  thought  to 
belong  to  Mni  Akuwin  at  the  site  of  the  original  scaffold.  The  bone  will 
be  reburied  in  the  same  area  during  the  ceremony,  near  the  old  fort 
hospital . 

Saturday's  events,  which  run  all  day,  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
Assistant  State  Editor  Dohn  Morgan  can  be  reached  at  (307)  266-0614 
or  john . morgan@casperstartribune. net . 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
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First  Nations  celebrate  culture,  traditions 
Chris  Shannon 
Dune  22,  2005 

Eskasoni  - Generations  of  community  residents  gathered  Tuesday  to 
celebrate  their  heritage,  honour  their  war  veterans  and  be  proud  of 
contributions  made  by  First  Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis  people  across  the 
country. 

National  Aboriginal  Day,  which  is  marked  on  the  first  day  of  summer  each 
year,  attracted  hundreds  of  people  to  the  Sarah  Denny  Memorial  Cultural 
Centre  in  Eskasoni. 

The  main  draw  was  the  traditional  feast  of  moose  meat  and  salmon  that 
had  people  lined  up  around  the  centre's  multi-purpose  room. 

As  custom  dictates  the  native  band's  elders  were  first  to  be  served. 

Renowned  Mi'kmaq  poet  Rita  Doe  was  one  of  those  elders  at  the  feast. 

Doe,  who  at  73,  continues  to  be  cherished  for  her  work  as  an  author  and 
advocate  for  the  Mi'kmaq  people. 

She  finds  solace  in  that  the  national  day  to  celebrate  the  aboriginal 
way  of  life  has  moved  into  the  mainstream. 

"Finally  the  politicians  are  embracing  (our  culture),"  Doe  said.  "They 
had  been  rejecting  it  for  so  long. 

"We  were  told  a longtime  ago  to  abandon  it,  leave  it  alone  (because) 
it's  no  good.  And  that's  what  we  did.  You  do  what  you're  told.  We  had  it 
underground  for  a longtime  and  practised  it  where  nobody  sees  you." 

A few  of  the  younger  participants  had  a simpler  reason  for  attending  the 
feast . 

"I  came  for  the  dessert,"  said  Tammy  Sark,  11. 

The  day  began  with  ceremonies  to  honour  community  members  who  have  made 
a difference  in  Eskasoni. 


As  pant  of  the  Year  of  the  Veteran,  veterans  were  also  paid  respect  for 
their  service  in  the  Korean  War,  Vietnam  War  and  the  continuing  conflict 
in  Iraq. 

Workshops  in  Mi'kmaq  storytelling,  song,  and  Waites,  an  ancient  board 
game,  were  held  in  the  afternoon. 

An  art  and  craft  show  also  drew  some  onlookers  with  several  tables 
displaying  hand-weaved  wooden  baskets,  beaded  jewelry  and  quilts. 

Native  artist  Patsy  Lewis  of  Eskasoni,  said  the  crowds  were  smaller  than 
expected . 

"There's  been  a pretty  good  turnout,  but  the  craftspeople  expected  more, 
said  Lewis,  as  she  finished  beading  together  a bracelet. 

Celebrating  the  heritage  and  culture  of  the  First  Nations  has  been  held 
on  this  day  for  centuries  as  the  summer  solstice  holds  special 
significance  for  many  aboriginal  groups. 

The  federal  government  announced  a formal  recognition  of  native  culture 
in  1996  with  the  first  National  Aboriginal  Day.  It  followed  consultations 
and  a meeting  in  December  1995  spearheaded  by  native  Manitoba  Liberal  MP 
Elijah  Harper  to  have  an  official  day  recognized  for  aboriginal  peoples. 

Leroy  Denny,  an  Eskasoni  band  councillor,  was  one  of  the  main  organizers 
for  this  year's  aboriginal  day  events. 

He  said  everyone  has  a lot  to  gain  by  learning  about  native  culture. 

"Canadians,  especially  non-natives,  have  to  realize  the  importance  of 
not  just  the  Mi'kmaq,  but  all  the  First  Nations  cultures  and  traditions 
are  sacred  and  should  be  honoured,"  Denny  said. 

And  Doe,  whose  critically  acclaimed  work  comes  from  her  desire  to  tell 
her  own  story  and  that  of  the  Mi'kmaq  people,  said  it's  today's  native 
youth  whom  she  believes  are  so  passionate  about  their  heritage  that  they 
will  carry  it  on  for  generations  to  come. 

"They  are  so  happy  to  express  it.  Expression  in  a child  is  passion.  It 
makes  me  feel  good,"  she  said. 
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B.C.  takes  new  approach  to  First  Nations 
CBC  News 
Dune  17,  2005 

VICTORIA  - The  Campbell  government  is  beginning  its  second  term  with  a 
new  focus  on  First  Nations,  as  the  premier  has  revived  the  ministry  of 
aboriginal  relations. 

Premier  Campbell  had  dropped  the  ministry  after  coming  to  power  in  2001. 
And  then  the  government's  treaty  referendum  a year  later  created  a split 
with  First  Nations. 

But  since  then  the  government  has  quietly  moved  away  from  some  of  the 
hard-line  positions  it  took  on  land  claims. 

It's  signed  agreements-in-principle  that  offer  First  Nations  self 
government  and  a share  of  resources.  And  now  the  premier  has  created  a new 
ministry  and  named  it  aboriginal  relations  and  reconciliation. 

"It's  really  saying  we  should  recognize  the  world  that  we  live  in.  There 
has  been  some  very  strong  leadership  from  First  nations  Communities  saying 
they  are  ready  to  move  forward,"  says  the  premier, 

"We  will  forge  new  relations  with  First  Nations  founded  on 
reconciliation,  recognition  and  respect  of  aboriginal  rights  and  title." 

It's  the  sort  of  language  aboriginal  leaders  have  been  seeking  from  the 
government . 

The  First  Nations  Summit  is  applauding  the  move.  And  Stewart  Phillip, 


who  leads  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  also  welcomes  Campbell's  new 
approach . 

"We  believe  that  it  represents  a huge  step  in  the  right  direction,"  he 
says . 

Phillip  says  the  government  seems  to  have  learned  a lot  in  the  past  four 
years . 

NDP  leader  Carole  lames  won't  go  that  far.  But  she  says  the  premier  is 
taking  a more  conciliatory  tone.  Now  she  wants  to  see  it  backed  up  with 
actions . 
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Change  for  the  better 

Aboriginals  open  doors  through  education 
By  ALANA  PONA,  STAFF  REPORTER 
Dune  22,  2005 

Camille  Munro  is  living  proof  that  life  can  change  for  the  better. 

With  a history  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  behind  her,  the  19-year-old 
single  parent  has  taken  her  long  struggle  and  turned  it  into  a success 
story. 

She  was  one  of  two  valedictorians  at  the  Aboriginal  Community  Campus 
graduation  ceremony  receiving  their  Grade  12  diplomas  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  ceremony  honouring  the  52  grads  was  held  at  the  Circle  of  Life 
Thunderbird  Flouse  to  coincide  with  National  Aboriginal  Day. 

"(This  has)  opened  so  many  doors  for  us  --  most  of  us  have  families  of 
our  own,"  Munro  said  in  her  valedictory  address  to  her  classmates.  "It's 
hard  to  catch  up  on  your  classwork  and  it's  very  discouraging  --  but  it 
can  be  done.  Struggles  don't  have  to  be  permanent." 

FORTUNATE 

Munro  said  she  is  fortunate  to  graduate  only  two  years  after  missing  her 
first  high  school  graduation,  but  said  her  life  has  changed  for  the  better 
since  the  birth  of  her  daughter. 

"My  life  changed  when  I had  my  daughter,"  she  said,  with  her  graduation 
hat  sitting  proudly  on  her  head.  "(Before  this)  I didn't  think  education 
was  important." 

She  said  that  her  years  of  alcohol  and  drug  addictions  led  to 
destructive  behaviour. 

"I  had  a lot  of  trouble  just  with  my  schooling,"  she  said.  "I  used  to 
smoke  pot  and  drink  a lot.  I was  kicked  out  of  school  and  then  dropped 
out . " 

She  said  she  has  since  quit  substance  and  drug  abuse,  and  has  created  a 
routine  to  adjust  to  life  as  a student  and  a full-time  mother. 

"I  drop  off  my  daughter  at  day  care  at  9 a.m.  and  often  get  to  school 
late  --  but  my  teachers  understand,"  she  said,  adding  that  she  has  another 
baby  on  the  way.  "It's  not  so  difficult  because  I have  established  my 
life." 

Fleather  McCormick,  education  director  at  the  campus,  said  Munro 's  story 
is  like  many  others.  In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  graduating  class  are 
single  parents  enrolled  in  full-time  classes. 

"Most  are  low-income  and  many  have  a lot  of  personal  responsibilities 
and  issues,"  said  McCormick,  adding  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest 
classes  in  their  five  year  existence. 

The  Aboriginal  Community  Campus  was  created  in  1999,  offering  a literary 
program  but  has  since  evolved  to  offer  high  school  accreditation  and  a 


Grade  12  diploma. 

But  for  Munro,  her  life  as  a student  is  just  beginning.  She  has  enrolled 
in  classes  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  in  the  fall  where  she  will  be 
pursuing  a career  in  nursing. 

"I  have  big  goals/'  she  said  with  a smile.  "It  is  not  so  difficult  once 
you  set  your  mind  to  it." 
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Dehcho,  feds  agree  to  talk,  not  fight  in  court 
CBC  News 
Dune  24,  2005 

CBC  NEWS  - The  Dehcho  First  Nations  of  the  N.W.T.,  locked  in  a nearly 
year-long  battle  with  Ottawa  over  pipeline  development,  have  agreed  to  put 
their  lawsuits  on  hold. 

In  a letter  to  the  federal  court,  the  Dehcho' s lawyer  says  the  parties 
want  to  put  legal  action  on  hold  while  a settlement  is  being  finalized. 

The  letter  was  sent  on  Monday. 

The  request  to  put  the  suit  on  hold  is  now  being  considered  by  a federal 
court  judge. 

Last  September,  the  Dehcho  filed  two  lawsuits  against  the  federal 
government  looking  for  a greater  role  in  the  environmental  review  of  the 
proposed  pipeline. 

Resolutions  passed  by  Dehcho  leadership  last  month  indicated  a 
settlement  is  at  hand. 

While  the  details  are  sketchy,  the  settlement  includes  a $15  million 
economic  development  fund. 

Grand  Chief  Flerb  Norwegian  says  negotiations  with  the  federal  government 
are  ongoing. 
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Report  looks  at  urban  Native  population  in  Canada 
Dune  24,  2005 

The  number  of  Natives  living  in  urban  areas  more  than  doubled  - and  in 
some  cases  tripled  - over  the  past  twenty  years,  according  to  a report 
from  Statistics  Canada  released  on  Thursday. 

Based  the  2001  Census,  the  last  one  conducted  in  the  country,  more  and 
more  Natives  are  moving  off  reserves.  Nearly  3 out  of  every  10,  or  28 
percent,  lived  in  an  urban  area,  defined  as  a city  with  a population  of 
more  than  100,000. 

Focusing  on  11  urban  areas  where  the  Native  population  was  at  least 
7,000  or  where  Natives  made  up  at  least  five  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Statistics  Canada  sought  to  draw  a picture  of  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  First  Nations  people.  The  data  showed  that  while  severa 
gains  were  made,  some  disparities  remain. 


"Aboriginal  people  living  in  the  nation's  largest  metropolitan  centres 
were  faring  better  overall  in  2001  than  they  were  two  decades  earlier/' 
the  report  stated.  "Nevertheless,  these  Aboriginal  urban  dwellers  still 
faced  many  challenges,  especially  those  living  in  urban  centres  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  large  gaps  remained  with  their  non-Aboriginal 
counterparts . " 

The  11  areas  examined  were  spread  across  the  country.  They  were: 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Sudbury,  Thunder  Bay,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada,  these  cities  experienced  a surge  in  the 
number  of  Natives.  "Between  1981  and  2001,  the  Aboriginal  population  more 
than  doubled  in  most  centres,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  tripled.  This 
large  population  growth  can  be  attributed  to  demographic  factors  such  as 
fertility,  mortality  and  migration,"  the  report  stated.  "Another  major 
factor  has  been  the  increased  tendency  for  people  to  identify  themselves 
as  Aboriginal . " 

The  most  dramatic  increase  occurred  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  The 
Native  population  increased  there  almost  five-fold  from  about  4,200  to 
more  than  20,000,  the  report  said. 

Among  Native  adults  in  these  11  areas,  employment  also  increased, 
according  to  the  data.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  saw  the  biggest  increase  - from 
53  percent  employment  in  1981  to  65  percent  employment  in  2001.  In 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  the  rate  rose  from  60  percent  to  68  percent,  while  in 
Sudbury,  Ontario  the  rate  rose  from  56  percent  to  63  percent. 

Every  other  urban  saw  gains,  the  report  stated,  except  for  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  Native  employment  there  fell  from  59  percent  to  55  percent. 

Educational  levels  among  urban  Natives  improved,  according  to  the  data. 
Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  Native  youth  attended  school  in  2001, 
up  from  only  one-third  to  one-half  in  1981,  the  report  stated.  Post- 
secondary education  levels  also  rose  slightly. 

Despite  the  gains,  income  among  urban  Natives  continued  to  trail  their 
counterparts.  Natives  in  five  of  the  11  areas  had  median  incomes  between 
$16,000  and  $19,000,  below  the  national  average  of  about  $23,000.  Natives 
in  the  six  other  cities  did  break  the  $20,000  level. 

Native  children  were  also  more  likely  to  live  single-parent  homes. 
Statistics  Canada  reported.  The  rate  ranged  from  between  14  percent  and  32 
percent  across  the  11  areas. 

"However,  in  the  western  centres  alone,  the  proportion  of  all  Aboriginal 
households  that  were  headed  by  a lone-parent  was  at  least  double  that  of 
their  non-Aboriginal  counterparts, " the  report  stated. 

In  the  western  cities  of  Winnipeg,  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  over  one-half 
of  Native  children  lived  in  single-parent  homes.  This  was  more  than  twice 
the  rate  among  non-Native  children  in  these  three  areas. 

Urban  Natives  are  also  more  likely  to  be  poor  and  live  in  low-income 
parts  of  cities,  according  to  the  data.  "Their  low-income  rate  was  42 
percent  compared  with  about  17  percent  among  other  Canadians,"  the  report 
said . 

Overall,  the  Native  population  on  and  off  reserves  has  increased 
dramatically.  From  1996  to  2001,  the  Native  population  grew  by  22  percent, 
outpacing  the  rest  of  the  nation  seven-fold. 

Since  1901,  the  Native  population  has  increased  ten  times,  compared  to  a 
six-fold  increase  for  the  total  population. 
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Nunavik  medical  crisis  drives  patients  south 


180  Nunavik  patients  seek  treatment  in  Montreal  every  week 
DANE  GEORGE 
Dune  17,  2004 

MONTREAL  - A health  crisis  is  brewing  in  the  big  city:  more  and  more 
Nunavimmiut  are  in  Montreal  to  receive  health  care,  as  services  provided 
by  Puvirnituq's  Inuulitsivik  Hospital  become  stressed  to  the  breaking 
point . 

Inuulitsivik  is  responsible  for  providing  all  patient  services  in 
Montreal  and  oversees  the  Northern  Module,  the  unit  that  looks  after 
Nunavik  patients  and  escorts. 

This  year's  tidal  wave  of  arrivals  to  the  city  has  been  overwhelming: 
the  numbers  of  Nunavimmiut  coming  to  Montreal  for  health  care  has  doubled 
since  1998  to  more  than  3,000  a year. 

Last  summer's  Qanuippitaa  health  survey  in  Nunavik  led  to  many  referrals 
for  further  medical  examinations. 

But  those  referrals  aren't  the  only  cause  of  the  huge  increase  for 
patient  services.  A growing  shortage  of  medical  health  professionals  in 
the  North  is  also  sending  patients  south. 

Nearly  a dozen  pregnant  women  from  the  Hudson  Bay  coast  recently  arrived 
in  Montreal  because  there  weren't  enough  laboratory  technicians  at 
Puvirnituq's  Inuulitsivik  hospital  to  carry  out  required  tests.  Women  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  communities  can  usually  deliver  with  midwives  at  the 
Inuulitsivik  hospital  or  at  the  maternity  unit  in  Inukjuak. 

Inuulitsivik ' s midwifery  coordinator  says  the  lab  problem  has  now  been 
resolved . 

But  there's  a continuing  shortage  of  doctors  who  are  trained  in 
obstetrics  at  the  Tulattavik  Hospital  in  Kuujjuaq.  This  means  that,  for 
more  than  a year,  all  pregnant  women  from  Nunavik 's  Ungava  coast 
communities  have  had  to  deliver  in  Montreal. 

So,  Montreal  has  been  hosting  the  "party  des  be'daines" 

- a continuing  party  of  the  big  bellies,  jokes  a Northern  Module  employee 

But  it's  no  laughing  matter  for  pregnant  women  who  have  to  travel  up  to 
1,500  kilometers  away  from  home,  because  more  of  them  will  end  up 
delivering  their  babies  by  cesarean  section  than  in  the  North. 

This  means  that  during  their  fertile  years  these  same  women  will  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Montreal  several  times  to  give  birth,  and  there  will 
be  more  dependence  in  the  future  - not  less  - on  medical  services  in  the 
South . 

Up  to  180  Nunavimmiut  are  now  in  Montreal  every  week  for  hospitalization 
outpatient  treatment  or  consultations.  The  50-person  Nunavik  House  at  6177 
St.  Dacques  St.  has  been  bursting  at  the  seams  ever  since  it  opened  in 
2000,  and  the  new  Hampton  House  located  nearby  for  28  residents  and 
escorts,  which  opened  in  mid-May,  will  also  be  at  capacity  soon. 

Even  so,  many  Nunavimmiut  will  still  be  housed  at  great  expense  at  the 
Travelodge  hotel  in  Dorval,  private  boarding  homes  and  downtown  hotels, 
causing  Northern  Module  drivers  to  wrestle  with  heavy  traffic  and  patients 
to  miss  their  appointments. 

"It  could  be  a lot  better,  but,  of  course,  it  could  be  a lot  worse," 
says  an  employee,  who,  like  others  workers  who  spoke  to  Nunatsiaq  News 
about  health  services  in  Montreal,  did  not  want  to  be  named.  "What  it 
needs  is  a vision,  a plan." 

But  a consistent  vision  has  been  lacking.  Leadership  at  the  Northern 
Module  has  been  in  a state  of  flux,  with  several  directors  coming  and 
going  over  the  past  four  years. 

Daniel  Michaud,  the  module's  acting  director,  replaced  Ginette  Taillon 
earlier  this  year.  Taillon  left  at  about  the  same  time  as  several  other 
top  managers,  including  long-time  patient  services  coordinator.  Serge 
Auclair,  left  Inuulitsivik. 

Michaud  has  been  scrambling  to  make  sure  the  new  Hampton  House  operates 
smoothly.  The  residence  needs  24-hour  staff  as  well  as  improvements  and 
finishing  touches  to  the  buildings  that  restaurauteur  Nick  Patulli,  who 
holds  the  operating  contract  for  the  two  patient  residences,  must  provide. 

But  staff  are  concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  two  residences.  They 
wonder  whether  there  are  enough  employees  on  hand  during  the  night  and 
worry  what  they  would  do  if  there  was  an  actual  emergency  evacuation. 


The  new  Hampton  House  is  nevertheless  an  inviting  and  spacious  place. 

Its  refrigerator  is  stocked  with  country  food  provided  by  the  Fe'de' ration 
des  coope ' ratives  du  Nouveau-Quebec , but  the  Hampton  House,  like  Nunavik 
House,  is  no  resort:  there's  a baggage  search  on  arrival,  a zero  tolerance 
drug  and  alcohol  policy,  and  a strict  evening  curfew. 

Patients  and  escorts  won't  be  housed  under  one  roof  for  at  least  a few 
years  as  a plan  to  put  everyone  in  Dorval  stalled  due  to  staff  upheavals, 
employees  say. 

Meanwhile,  other  Inuulitsivik  employees  in  Montreal  face  change. 

Financial  services  for  Inuulitsivik  were  transferred  from  Puvirnituq  to 
the  northern  Montreal  suburb  of  Anjou  after  massive  payroll  and  accounting 
errors  surfaced  a few  years  ago.  Now,  the  division  is  to  be  relocated 
North  over  the  next  two  years,  for  political  rather  than  practical  reasons, 
some  say. 

Uncertainty  over  the  future  is  causing  a staff  exodus  from  Anjou  office 
and  openings  can't  be  filled. 

"When  you  tell  them  they'll  work  in  Montreal,  it's  easy  to  hire 
personnel.  When  you  say  they'll  be  transferred  to  the  North,  they  won't 
accept  the  job,"  one  employee  says. 

Overcrowding  in  Montreal  and  understaffing  at  Inuulitsivik  are  among  the 
issues,  which  Nunavik  health  board  directors  were  to  discuss  this  week  at 
a board  meeting. 

More  money  from  Quebec  that  could  be  used  to  bring  Nunavik 's  health  care 
services  into  line  with  the  region's  growing  needs  would  help,  says 
Deannie  May,  executive  director  of  Nunavik' s regional  health  and  social 
services  board.  That's  a message  May  planned  to  take  directly  to  Quebec 
City  this  week  during  a meeting  with  provincial  health  minister  Philippe 
Couillard . 

May  says  she's  determined  to  keep  more  Nunavimmiut  from  heading  south 
for  health  care. 

"It's  a big  goal  for  me  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  people  and  the  trauma 
that  sends  them  there,"  she  says.  "If  we  could  cut  those  expenses  in  half, 
we  would  save  a lot  of  money." 

May  says  she's  optimistic  things  will  turn  around  - and  points  to  a new 
training  program  in  obstetrics  for  doctors  in  Kuujjuaq.  This  will  allow 
women  from  the  Ungava  coast  communities  to  start  delivering  once  again  at 
the  Tulattavik  Hospital  later  this  year. 
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Group  ponders  joining  lawsuit  against  EPA 
By  Adam  Wilmoth 
Business  Writer 
Dune  24,  2005 

Fearing  a regulatory  and  economic  train  wreck,  the  Oklahoma  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  is  considering  suing  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  over  a plan  to  give  American  Indian  tribes  increased  control  over 
air  and  water  quality. 

The  association's  directors  voted  last  week  to  begin  either  filing  legal 
action  or  joining  a similar  lawsuit  filed  by  the  state  in  April. 

"I  have  said  many  times  this  is  the  most  important  issue  we  face,"  said 
Mickey  Thompson,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum 
Association.  "I  think  it's  the  biggest  threat  to  the  future  of  our  state." 

The  Pawnee  Nation  is  the  only  Oklahoma  tribe  that  has  Treatment  as  a 
State  status,  but  another  dozen  have  asked  the  EPA  for  similar  authority 


to  either  more  closely  monitor  or  write  their  own  air  and  water  quality 
standards . 

Monty  Matlock,  director  of  the  Pawnee  Nation  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  and  Safety,  said  the  petroleum  association  and  other 
Treatment  as  a State  opponents  have  politicized  the  issue. 

"There  is  no  real  issue  here,"  Matlock  said.  "It  will  actually  have 
little  effect  on  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  But  OIPA  has  taken  this  issue 
and  used  it  as  a fund-raising  campaign  issue." 

The  petroleum  association  has  said  Treatment  as  a State  could  create  a 
patchwork  of  39  different  regulatory  entities  checkerboarded  across  the 
state  if  each  tribe  receives  permission  to  set  its  own  air  and  water 
standards.  The  issue  is  further  complicated  because,  unlike  other  states, 
tribal  land  in  Oklahoma  tends  to  be  scattered. 

Oklahoma  Secretary  of  the  Environment  Miles  Tolbert  said  the  issue  is 
particularly  troubling  because  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  previously  ruled 
that  operations  in  one  state  must  meet  environmental  standards  of 
downstream  states.  He  pointed  to  examples  of  where  tribes  own  land 
downstream  from  municipal  waste  water  discharging  areas. 

"In  the  event  those  tribes  go  through  the  real  simple  process  of 
receiving  Treatment  as  a State,  they  will  be  able  to  require  a level  of 
treatment  of  their  choosing,"  Tolbert  said.  "That  can  be  a serious  problem. 
Tribes  will  be  in  a position,  if  they  choose  to  write  tougher  standards, 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  clean  water  without  any  of  the  costs." 

Tribes  and  the  EPA,  however,  say  Treatment  as  a State  simply  would  move 
monitoring  and  regulatory  control  to  a local  level  and  the  new  standards 
likely  would  not  hamper  business  development. 

In  a January  2004  letter  to  U.S.  Sen.  Jim  Inhofe,  R-Tulsa,  EPA  Regional 
Administrator  Richard  E.  Greene  said  Treatment  as  a State  would  not  create 
redundancy  and  "checkerboarding"  because  the  EPA  --  not  the  state  --  has 
environmental  jurisdiction  over  tribal  lands. 

While  the  Pawnees  and  other  tribes  are  seeking  authority  to  write  their 
own  standards,  Matlock  said  his  tribe  is  working  with  others  in  Oklahoma 
to  develop  a water  quality  standard  that  can  be  adopted  throughout 
Oklahoma's  Indian  country. 

"I  think  our  standard  will  be  very  comparable  to  the  state  regulations," 
Matlock  said.  "I've  been  told  there  are  more  commonalties  between  the 
tribes'  plan  and  the  state  standards  than  there  are  differences." 

Even  if  the  standards  vary  slightly,  Matlock  said,  the  differences 
should  not  hamper  economic  development  in  Oklahoma. 

"The  standards  are  going  to  be  compatible  with  the  state  and  nearly 
identical  to  each  other,"  he  said.  "Each  tribe  having  its  own  standards  is 
not  going  to  be  a burden.  We  have  many  more  counties  and  municipalities 
than  that,  and  they  all  have  their  own  laws  and  regulations  in  addition  to 
those  set  by  the  state  and  federal  governments.  It's  not  going  to  be  a 
burden  on  anyone  in  the  state." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.Com. 
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Indians  don't  just  suffer  in  US  jails.  The  Manitoba  province  in  Canada 
is  dragging  its  feet  on  replacing  an  ancient  and  overcrowded  jail  -- 
still  in  operation  three  years  after  plans  to  replace  it  were  announced. 

- Janet 
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Groups  demanding  old  jail  be  replaced 
By  FRANK  LANDRY,  LEGISLATURE  REPORTER 

Aboriginal  and  women's  groups  are  demanding  the  province  pick  up  the  pace 
and  close  the  cramped  Manitoba  Women's  Jail  in  Portage  la  Prairie  --  a 


facility  the  NDP  government  promised  to  replace  three  years  ago. 

"We  know  it's  a complex  issue,  but  we  don't  want  it  to  be  another  three 
years  before  we  get  another  announcement,"  said  Debra  Parkes,  vice- 
president  of  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society  of  Manitoba. 

Justice  Minister  Gord  Mackintosh  announced  on  National  Aboriginal  Day  in 
2002  that  the  112-year-old  jail  would  be  replaced  with  a new  facility  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  up  to  $20  million. 

Mackintosh  did  not  provide  a timeline  as  to  when  that  would  get  done. 

The  women's  prison  has  long  been  seen  as  needing  major  upgrades  or 
replacement . 

"Three  years  ago,  a lot  of  expectations  were  raised,"  said  Southern 
Grand  Chief  Chris  Henderson. 

Mackintosh  did  not  respond  yesterday  to  an  interview  request.  His 
spokesman,  Peter  Dalla-Vicenza , said  the  NDP  government  is  committed  to 
replacing  the  Portage  jail. 

He  said  the  province  plans  to  release  a full  report  in  "several  months." 
The  province  began  public  consultations  in  January  to  look  at  options  to 
replace  the  aging  prison. 

Aboriginal  groups  have  suggested  the  facility  be  replaced  with  two 
"healing  lodges"  --  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south. 

Mackintosh  has  said  the  Portage  jail  may  be  replaced  with  several  new 
facilities  so  the  province  can  imprison  female  offenders  according  to  the 
risk  they  pose  and  help  reintegrate  the  prisoners  into  society. 

Between  80-85%  of  the  offenders  in  the  Portage  jail  are  aboriginal, 
according  to  provincial  government  figures. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Canoe  Inc. All  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  June  27- July  2 

IUNE 
June 
Ka' aona 

27 

The  gifted  storyteller  brings  the  past  to  life. 

28 

In  the  chant  of  the  ages  lies  the  secret  heart  of  the  people. 

29 

The  mountains  stand  like  sentinels  above  my  valley. 

30 

All  space  and  time  live  within  me. 

IULAI 

July 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

July  was  the  month  in  which  the  'ohia  fruit  first  ripened. 

1 

I am  the  moon's  child,  born  of  starlight  and  dewfall. 

2 

The  beauty  of  the  wilderness  renews  my  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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What  Did  You  Do  for  the  Fourth  of  Duly? 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

It  was  Duly  and  while  standing  in  the  hallway  of  the  tribal  offices  I saw 
a young  man,  Dave  was  his  name,  an  Indian  boy  and  I asked  him.  What  did 
you  do  for  the  Fourth? 

He  looked  at  me  with  clear  brown  eyes  and  said.  Oh,  I had  to  chase  my 
mother  home.  She  is  enrolled  at  Standing  Rock,  you  know  in  North  Dakota.  I 
found  her  at  that  casino  there. 

Oh,  she  was  at  their  casino?  How  far  away  is  that  place  anyway? 

Dave  said.  About  14  hours  from  here.  I didn't  chase  her  home,  I was  just 
kidding,  I just  followed  her  back  from  there,  we  visited  my  Grandma  in 
Wolf point . 

When  did  you  get  back? 

Last  night,  he  said. 

There  had  been  a pow  wow  here  during  the  Fourth,  many  folks  had  gone 
there,  it  was  a pretty  big  affair,  I asked  him.  Did  you  go  to  the  Pow  Wow? 

Yeah,  my  wife  and  son,  we  all  went  over  there,  he  said. 

How  was  it?  I asked 

Pretty  good,  I got  a chance  to  rock  and  roll  there. 

What? 

He  said.  Yeah,  we  went  and  the  dancers  were  out  there  so  they  had  an 
intertribal  and  I went  for  it. 

Eagle  is  his  name;  he's  about  26  I guess  now,  I guess.  I met  him  a few 
years  ago.  He  married  a girl  from  this  rez  and  she  is  usually  with  him  and 
his  son  is  about  five  his  name  is  Davey. 

His  Mom  comes  from  up  around  Wolfpoint,  since  her  own  Mom,  Daves 's 
Grandma  livers  there  now.  They  have  been  down  her  on  the  Navajo  rez  for 
sometime.  She  married  a man  from  here  and  he  adopted  all  her  six  kids, 

Dave  was  one  of  them. 

When  he  was  young  he  sure  was  a wild  one,  liked  to  hit  the  Pow  Wow 
circuit  and  danced  pretty  good  as  a fancy  dancer.  He  has  one  of  those  long 
bodies  made  for  fancy  dancing,  that  move  with  ease  and  flow  with  the 
feathers.  Some  say  he  has  children  on  different  reservations,  and  this  is 
probably  true  I guess.  I didn't  know  him  during  the  wild  times  he  went 
through,  though  I had  heard  about  him. 

Dave's  Mom  came  from  up  North,  she  lived  in  Standing  Rock,  and  she  knows 
Fort  Yates  pretty  well  up  there.  To  look  at  her  she  is  almost  like  a white 
woman,  some  say,  with  light  brown  hair,  but  when  you  talk  to  her  she 
sounds  and  speaks  Indian,  she  talks  her  own  language. 

For  a lot  of  years  she  raised  them  kids  herself,  their  father  left  and 
went  somewhere.  He  came  back  long  enough  to  divorce  her  and  leave  the  kids 
with  her  and  went  to  Wisconsin  or  some  place. 

Dave  was  the  oldest  and  he  tested  all  the  waters  like  most  kids  do, 
seeing  how  far  he  could  stretch  things.  One  time  he  went  to  Wolf  Point  and 
went  out  with  a bunch  of  young  guys,  they  partied  all  night.  There  were 
five  of  them  in  the  car;  they  were  looking  for  a good  time. 

It  was  a 1970  Challenger  convertible,  red  with  a 440  Hemi  engine.  He 
knows  a lot  about  cars  and  every  once  in  a while  I see  him  crawl  under 
somebody's  car  or  get  into  the  engine  to  fix  it.  I guess  in  those  early 
days,  he  sowed  a lot  of  wild  oats.  He  was  a handful  for  his  mother,  and 
liked  t really  party  I guess. 

He  went  up  north  to  go  to  school  at  St.  Gliske  College  and  on  the 
weekend  partied  with  his  new  friends.  They  preferred  to  drink  Coors,  not 
the  hard  stuff,  but  every  once  in  a while  would  try  it.  The  car  was  fast 
and  the  BIA  cops  couldn't  catch  them  and  they  knew  where  to  party  so 
getting  caught  wasn't  a problem  for  them. 

Her  name  was  Lola,  she  was  pretty  one,  she  looked  good  and  lived  a life 
fancy  and  free,  not  having  many  cares  or  worries.  She  was  a party  animal 
some  say,  but  lately  had  been  spending  time  with  Davie.  He  met  her  at 


school  and  she  had  a free  spirit.  She  was  from  Nebraska,  she  was  maybe  an 
Omaha,  and  there  were  a couple  of  Sioux  boys  in  the  back  seat,  from  around 
there,  one  they  called  Dakota  and  the  other  Elvis. 

They  killed  a couple  of  cases  of  beer  and  thought  to  go  back  and  get 
some  more  before  closing  time.  How  fast  is  this  car  anyway.  Can  it  really 
go.  It  just  looks  good,  but  can  it  really  fly.  These  are  the  things  they 
talked  about,  they  said  these  things  to  Davie  and  without  talking  slid  the 
engine  into  gear  and  let  the  engine  do  the  talking.  They  headed  back  into 
town  toward  Wolf  Point. 

They  were  missing  a few  of  the  curves  but  it  was  ok  the  car  was  under 
control.  But  then  there  was  one  turn  near  the  dump  and  the  edge  of  the 
road  caught  them,  it  made  the  car  shudder,  it  was  like  a pole  vaulted,  the 
car  went  up  and  over  the  front  left  wheel,  it  somersaulted  over  and  over 
and  Davie,  Lola,  and  the  Walker  boys  were  thrown  around  like  rag  dummies, 
they  spilled  out  into  the  dirt. 

His  mom  got  a call  and  she  traveled  all  night  and  the  next  day  going  to 
the  hospital.  Dave  was  in  rough  shape,  he  was  pretty  messed  up  by  that 
accident.  She  didn't  recognize  him  after  the  accident  since  his  face  was 
all  covered  up. 

She  wanted  to  know  what  happened  and  found  Lola  and  talked  with  her. 

Lola  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it,  she  didn't  say  much>  It's  not  my  fault, 
it  just  happened.  She  just  said  they  missed  the  turn  and  the  car  rolled. 

She  was  ok,  but  since  Dave  wasn't  really  her  boyfriend  or  anything  she  had 
dropped  him  and  was  seeing  some  guy  from  Hardin,  Montana. 

It  is  a parent's  worse  fear  to  get  that  call,  to  wonder  how  your  child 
is  laying  there  in  a hospital  far  away.  Luckily,  Dave  recovered,  and  has  a 
couple  of  long  scars  on  his  arm  to  show  for  it.  It  took  him  a year  in 
physical  therapy  and  he  came  home. 

Somehow  what  happened  that  night  changed  him  and  he  settled  down.  He 
stayed  around  the  house  and  worked  on  some  old  cars,  crawling  under  them 
to  fix  them  and  could  be  seen  digging  under  the  hood. 

There  was  this  one  Navajo  girl,  a quiet  shy  one,  she  got  to  know  him 
over  time  and  they  got  together  and  they  hooked  up  and  had  a little  boy. 

She  is  different  that  one,  she  can  do  just  about  anything...  cook,  clean... 
take  care  of  her  man  and  boy  and  keep  their  place  really  nice. 

Dave  volunteered  a lot  of  his  time  to  work  with  kids  here  and  there.  He 
was  one  of  those  guys  who  helps  the  kids  who  aren't  so  fast,  who  get 
chosen  last  during  baseball  games  at  school. 

One  time  he  took  the  scrubs,  they  were  called  the  ones  that  were  too 
short,  and  maybe  a little  too  heavy  and  not  so  agile  and  put  them  together 
as  a basketball  team.  They  went  into  the  city  league,  they  were  just 
junior  kids  and  he  talked  to  each  of  them  and  said,  you  can  be  good,  just 
stick  with  the  basics,  and  he  worked  with  them  so  they  could  handle  the 
ball.  He  worked  with  them,  early  in  the  morning,  driving  around  and 
gathering  them  up  and  taking  them  to  a church  gym  before  school  and  had 
them  just  work  on  basic  skills. 

I caught  a game,  the  final  championship  game  and  wouldn't  you  know  it 
the  final  game  was  with  Eagle's  Indians  and  the  town  heroes.  One  kid 
called  Shorty  played  his  heart  out  and  with  the  practices  he  had  he  could 
shoot  the  ball  when  he  was  set. 

There  are  times  in  your  life  when  you  struggle  and  may  not  be  very  good 
at  things,  and  the  parent's  of  those  kids  knew  that.  They  were  all  there 
and  watched  them  kids  play  their  hearts  out,  going  up  and  down  the  court. 
They  were  man  handled,  were  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  fast  but  they  had  the 
basic  things  down,  to  pass  to  the  open  man,  to  take  their  time  and  to  keep 
their  hands  up  on  defense.  It  came  down  to  one  shot  and  Shorty;  the 
smallest  player  took  it  and  made  it. 

They  won  the  city  junior  league  and  it  was  a good  day. 

Like  I was  saying,  I saw  Davie  after  his  trip  and  he  told  me  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  Pow  wow.  He  said  the  place  was  crowded  and  his  wife  had  no 
place  to  sit,  so  they  moved  to  the  opening  where  the  arbors  were.  There  24 
drum  groups  playing,  they  are  competing  as  well  for  a prize  to  see  who 
would  be  the  best  drum.  There  was  one  group,  they  were  young  guys,  and 
they  called  themselves  the  Wonder  Boys.  What  a name  for  drum  group,  they 
were  from  Standing  Rock,  his  mother's  people.  They  had  those  kind  of 


voices  that  were  cracking,  changing  and  so  some  sang  husky  and  the  others 
could  really  hit  those  high  notes.  Their  drum  when  they  started  to  sing, 
made  you  want  to  get  up  and  dance. 

They  sang  an  intertribal  song  and  everybody  got  out  there,  not  only  the 
dancers  but  also  the  crowd  that  was  watching  got  into  the  act  themselves. 
Davie's  wife  went  out  their  with  his  son  and  her  sisters,  and  Davie  sat 
there  and  watched.  He  found  himself  moving  his  head  to  the  beat  and 
tapping  his  hands  on  his  legs.  It  had  been  a long  time  since  he  stepped 
into  the  Pow  wow  arena.  His  mother  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  a really 
good  fancy  dancer. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  though  he  wasn't  dressed  in  any  feathers,  had  no 
leggings  or  bells,  and  beadwork;  he  could  see  himself,  stepping  to  the 
drum.  When  those  high  notes  hit  their  mark  he  was  there  with  them.  He  was 
stepping  into  the  turn,  moving  his  front  arm  down  and  beginning  to  pivot 
on  his  right  leg,  kicking  up  his  back  one  and  twirled,  fancy  dancer  style 
across  the  arena.  He  moved  his  head  up  and  down  and  his  roach  with  two 
feathers  rocked  back  and  forth.  He  could  feel  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  on  him 
and  knew  he  still  had  the  moves,  it  was  easy  for  him. 

Yes,  it  feels  good,  the  music,  the  sound  of  young  voices  from  home 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  away  and  he  was  dancing.  The  arena  lights  were 
bright,  the  air  was  crisp,  and  he  could  feel  the  earth  move  under  him,  the 
sound  of  the  bells  around  his  waist  keeping  perfect  time  with  that  drum. 

It  felt  good,  oh  so  good  to  dance,  to  move  and  there  he  was... out  there  in 
the  arena,  it  was  like  rock  'n  roll.  He  thought  to  himself  my  son  will  be 
a good  dancer,  I will  teach  him,  and  so  Dave  moved  his  body  across  the 
arena . 

As  he  passed  the  drum,  the  Wonder  Boys  from  Standing  Rock,  they  beat 
their  drum  out  of  time,  an  Indian  way  of  saluting  the  dancer,  hitting  it 
hard  four  or  five  times  hard,  and  the  women's'  high  pitched  voices  joined 
in  and  they  took  everyone  to  a higher  place.  The  other  drums  also  banged 
their  drums  loudly  echoing  their  salute  for  Dave.  The  drums  were  for  him 
and  in  the  background  there  were  eagle  bone  whistles.  He  had  closed  his 
eyes  and  just  went  with  the  song.  When  he  opened  them  there  was  no  one 
around  him,  he  was  there  by  himself.  The  crowd,  all  them  there  cheered  him 
on.  It  was  something  to  see. 

I had  heard  a little  about  what  happened  last  night  from  my  kids  and 
they  told  me  about  it,  so  when  I saw  Dave  the  next  day  he  told  me  about  it. 
We  spoke  like  people  often  do  for  just  a little  bit  and  then  we  went  out 
seperate  ways.  He  looked  at  me  and  told  me,  I really  rock  'n  rolled  last 
night  at  the  Pow  Wow. 

It  made  me  feel  good,  he  said.  He  smiled  at  me  as  he  turned  his  wheel 
chair  and  rolled  on  down  the  hall.  I could  hear  him  singing  a pow  wow  song 
as  he  left. 
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Honeysuckle  Breezes 
Honeysuckle  breezes  caress  my  face 

Then  whisk  my  thoughts  to  another  time,  another  place 
Dew  kissed  grasses  cushion  and  tickle  my  toes 
Providing  a path  leading  away  from  my  woes 
Orange-yellow  sun  rays  brighten  my  skin 
Helping  me  forget  what  might  have  been 
Silver  leaf  maples  softly  rustle  their  leaves 
Above  bro  strength  to  believe 

Raccoons,  deer,  squirrels,  and  rabbits  live  in  harmony 
I watch  and  envy  their  basics  of  serenity 


Bubbling  brook  cheerfully  carries  down  stream 
The  memories  I had  of  a very  bad  dream 

Wisps  of  cotton  white  clouds  give  design  to  a tranquil  blue  sky 
Where  pastel  colored  song  birds  carry  away  my  sorrows  as  they  fly 
Creator  took  great  care  in  his  scheme  of  planning  this  place 
To  show  our  problems  are  small  in  nature  through  his  saving  grace 
Whenever  I feel  my  heart  is  heavy  and  my  world  is  ending 
Creator  brings  me  here  and  shows  me  a new  beginning 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2005. 
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Native  television  starts  in  Arizona 
By  Stan  Bindell 
For  The  Independent 
Dune  22,  2005 

PFIOENIX  - Native  Americans  are  gaining  television  time  thanks  to  Linda 
White  Wolf,  Debra  Krol  and  Pat  McMahon. 

KAZ-TV,  Arizona's  only  independent  television  station,  has  started 
airing  eight  minute  segments  of  Native  American  News  at  least  once  a month 
during  the  Pat  McMahon  Show. 

The  Pat  McMahon  Show  airs  from  9-10  a.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  The 
Native  American  News  is  scheduled  to  air  the  second  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  but  sometimes  they  will  hold  two  segments  a month.  McMahon  is 
joined  by  White  Wolf  for  the  news  and  interview  segments. 

The  next  segment  will  be  Dune  29  when  the  show  will  focus  on  Native 
American  Recognition  Days  and  the  involvement  of  the  Arizona  Diamondbacks 
in  the  Arizona  Intertribal  Youth  Baseball  tournament. 

The  segment  focuses  on  the  beauty  of  Indian  culture  in  Arizona  with  the 
planned  involvement  of  all  22  Arizona  tribes. 

Additionally,  KAZ-TV  plans  to  also  produce  and  air  two  minute  segments 
of  Arizona  Native  News.  This  feature  will  allow  for  airing  on  a daily  or 
weekly  basis  of  native  news  during  the  6-10  p.m.  prime  time  hours. 

White  Wolf,  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Tribe  and  the  Maori  from  New 
Zealand,  said  she  proposed  the  show  to  McMahon  because  nothing  was  being 
done  on  television  about  Arizona's  tribes. 

"It  was  like  shame  on  Arizona,"  she  said.  "Everybody  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea  and  backed  it." 

White  Wolf  was  excited  when  McMahon  went  for  the  idea  because  he  won't 
put  just  anything  on  his  show. 

White  Wolf  said  most  of  KAZ-TV' s listeners  are  in  the  24-54  year  old 
category  so  she  feels  this  is  a good  way  for  Native  Americans  to  reach  the 
mainstream  listeners. 

"This  is  a good  way  to  let  people  know  what's  going  on  in  Native 
American  country  and  inform  people  about  Native  American  events.  It's  also 
a way  to  break  the  stereotypes,"  she  said. 

White  Wolf  said  tribes  with  casinos  don't  always  have  the  best  public 
image  and  this  show  will  give  people  a better  idea  of  what  Indian  life  is 
like. 

KAZ-TV  has  1.4-1. 6 million  listeners.  It  reaches  three-quarters  of 
Arizona  and  parts  of  Nevada  and  California.  KAZ-TV  can  be  picked  up  by 
those  who  ge  tDish  Network  and  will  be  on  Direct  TV  in  the  fallthe  two 
main  satellite  companies  that  serve  the  Navajo  and  Flopi  Reservations  in 
Arizona . 

White  Wolf  notes  that  Canyon  Records  from  Phoenix  has  "graciously" 


allowed  them  to  use  their  music  for  each  show  and  thus  Native  American 
News  will  use  the  music  from  a different  tribe  for  each  show. 

The  Navajo  comedy  team  of  lames  and  Ernie  performed  on  the  lune  15  show. 
White  Wolf  said  she  hopes  to  have  more  Navajos  and  Hopis  on  the  show.  She 
said  the  show  will  focus  on  timely  events  such  as  the  Navajo  Nation  Fair. 

"We  like  to  have  something  that's  timely/'  she  said.  White  Wolf  is  proud 
that  the  show  is  off  the  ground.  "KAZ-TV  supports  diversity  and  the 
American  Indian  community/'  she  said.  "We're  striving  to  break  down 
stereotypes  and  communicate  in  a positive  way."  White  Wolf  has  appeared  in 
some  television  shows  and  movies,  but  is  best  known  as  a record  executive. 
She  worked  in  management  for  several  record  companies, vice  president  of 
the  Native  American  Music  Association  and  the  Native  American  Screening 
Committee  of  the  Native  American  music  category  for  the  Grammys. 

She  currently  works  as  an  account  manager  for  KAZ-TVand  a media 
consultant . 

Debra  Krol,  deputy  director  for  the  Arizona  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs, 
serves  as  producer  of  the  show.  Krol,  a member  of  the  Xolon  Salinan  Tribe 
of  Central  California,  has  the  task  of  getting  guests  and  finding  out 
about  upcoming  Indian  events  in  the  state.  Those  who  think  they  would  make 
a good  guest  or  want  to  give  information  about  upcoming  events  can 
telephone  Krol  at  602-542-3123. 

Krol  said  she  followed  the  TV  career  of  the  late  Roy  Track  who  was  on 
channel  3 for  three  decades.  The  first  Native  American  News  show  included 
a segment  honoring  Track. 

Krol  said  if  Native  American  News  goes  well  that  it  can  eventually  go 
twice  a week. 

Krol  said  that  because  KAZ-TV  is  an  independent  stationnot  tied  to  a 
networkthat  it  has  more  freedom  to  do  what  is  wants,  such  as  working  with 
the  Native  American  community. 

Krol  said  that  White  Wolf  and  herself  have  been  friends  for  years  and 
have  worked  on  the  Indian  Town  Hall  and  the  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
together . 

"She  called  on  me  to  help  with  people  who  want  to  be  on  the  show,"  Krol 
said.  "Pat  has  been  wonderful.  He  didn't  have  to  do  this,  but  he  has  an 
interest  in  Native  Americans.  He  jokes  that  he's  a member  of  the  Irish 
Tribe . " 

Krol  notes  that  Native  American  places  and  culture  rank  second  in  the 
state  in  tourism  next  to  only  the  Grand  Canyon. 

"This  is  a great  show  because  it  fills  a void  that  has  been  open,"  she 
said.  "This  is  something  big  that  could  cover  the  entire  state.  I'm  new  to 
TV  and  this  pays  tribute  to  people  like  Roy  Track  and  Don  Decker  who  have 
done  it  before." 

Decker  used  to  have  a Native  American  segment  on  KNAZ  in  Flagstaff. 

McMahon  said  in  a news  release  that  he  was  glad  to  make  Native  American 
News  part  of  the  show.  "They  were  here  before  all  of  us,  yet  we  know  so 
little  about  real  Native  American  life.  I'm  thrilled  to  be  able  to  do 
something  about  it,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Monday,  Dune  27,  2005  11:47  AM 
From:  Karen  Cooper  [kcooper@uabmc.edu] 

Sub j : Sequoyah  Caverns  Intertribal  Pow-wow  information 


Sequoyah  Caverns  Intertribal  Pow-wow  information 


When:  August  6,  7,  2005 
Where:  Sequoyah  Caverns,  valleyhead,  AL 
Gates  Open  Sat  9-6  & Sun  9-5 
Sunday  service  10am 

Headstaff : 

MC  - Lou  Whiteagle 

Host  Drum-  Medicine  Dog 

Head  Man  - Larry  Hornbuckle 

Head  Lady  - Ravenheart  Hosey 

Dr.  Head  Man  - lolo  Morgan 

Dr.  Head  Lady  -Carmen  Dancing  Leaf  Hosey 

Arena  Director-  Two  Bulls 

Head  Veteran  - Sky  Warrior 

Story  Teller  - Lorna  Morton  Hibbs 

Aztec  Fire  Dancer  - lose  Rico 

Flute  Player  - Larry  Hornbuckle 

Cultural  Speaker  - Tony  Mcclure 


Andersons  Native  American  Events  Updated  lune  11,  2005 
http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com/ 

August  5-6,  2005:  12th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow, 

Frank  Liske  Park  Conocrd  North  Carolina. 

For  more  information  visit  us  on  line  at:  http://www.cpaofnc.com 
e-mail:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and 
verify  the  important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  lune  11,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

1ULY  2005 

Duly  1-3,  2005:  2005  Oneida  Pow-wow 

Location:  Norbert  Hill  Center  Pow-wow  Grounds,  6 miles  west  of  Green  Bay 
just  off  Hwy.54,  Oneida,  WI  54155 

Event  Detail:  Over  $49,000  IN  PRIZE  MONEY  WILL  BE  AWARDED! 

Co-Emcee  - Artley  Skenandore,  Oneida,  WI,  Co-Emcee  - Francis  Huntington 
(Former  WWE  Tag  Team  Champion),  Meriden,  CT, 

Head  Male  Dance  ludge  - Charlie  Belisle,  Oneida,  WI, 

Head  Female  Dance  ludge  - Roberta  Funmaker,  Wisconsin  Dells,  WI, 

Head  Smoke  Dance  Singer  - Sonny  Hill,  Oneida,  WI, 

AD:  William  King,  Oneida  WI,  Host  Drum:  Little  Otter,  Baraga,  MI. 

Mens  65  & Over  $1000  Traditional  Special  - Sponsored  by  Stanley  Webster. 


For  more  information,  contact  Lloyd  E.  Powless  at  920-869-4517. 

The  Norbert  Hill  Pow-wow  grounds  are  located  6 miles  west  of  Green  Bay,  WI. 
just  off  HWY  54  in  Oneida,  WI.  Reserve  your  room  now  at  the  Radisson  Hotel 
& Convention  Center  by  calling  800-333-3333. 

Contact:  Lloyd  E.  Powless,  phone:  920-869-4517, 
email:  LPOWLESS@oneidanation.org 

Duly  1-4,  2005:  28th  Annual  Three  Rivers  Indian  Lodge  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Three  Rivers  Indian  Lodge,  13505  S.  Union  Road,  Manteca,  CA  95336 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  more  info. 

Contact:  Ramona  Valadez,  phone:  209-858-2421, 
email:  mona3riverslodge@aol . com 

Duly  2-4,  2005:  4rd  Annual  Hobby  Horse  Ranch  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  428  Hartz  Rd.,  Fleetwood  (Reading),  PA  19522 
Map/Directions  as  well  as  the  latest  news  are  on  the  website. 

Contact:  Dim,  phone:  610-944-5797,  email:  willowearth@att.net 

Duly  2-3,  2005:  FWM  Volunteer  Fireman's  Celebration  and  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Dunlap's  Grove,  Mehoopany,  PA  18629 
Event  Detail:  FREE  ADMISSION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 

BRING  A LAWNCHAIR  TO  ENDOY  A GREAT  2 DAY  CELEBRATION. 

PARADE  DULY  2 AT  10:30  THROUGH  MEHOOPANY  WITH  THE  CELEBRATION  TO  FOLLOW 
AT  DUNLAP'S  GROVE.  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  DANCE  ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT.  MANY  EVENTS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  2 DAYS  TO  ENDOY! 

Contact:  Laurie  or  William  Pedley,  phone:  570-833-5883, 
email:  beadyeyedlady@yahoo.com 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13 

Location:  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds,  Danville,  IL 

Event  Detail:  Northern  Head  Man  Dancer:  Craig  Dones  (Florida), 

Northern  Head  Lady  Dancer:  Denni  Kappmeyer  (Indiana), 

Southern  Head  Man  Dancer:  Dosh  Smith  (Texas), 

Southern  Head  Lady  Dancer:  Marcia  Risdon  (California), 

Head  Boy  Dancer:  Roryk  Brewer  (Massachusetts), 

Head  Girl  Dancer:  Cassandra  Dones  (Massachusetts), 

Honored  Elders:  William  K.  Powers  (New  Dersey),  Rosetta  LeClair  (Oklahoma), 
Head  Singer  Southern  Drum:  Drew  Armstrong  (Tennessee), 

Head  Singer  Tail  Dance:  Earl  Fenner (Indiana) 

Invited  Drums:  *Bull  Creek  (Texas),  *Teton  Travelers  (Florida), 

*Blue  Star  (California),  *MacKenzie  River  (Ohio)*,  Lake  Side  (Illinois) 
*C2R  (Massachusetts),  *Bum  Kneez  (New  Dersey),  *Hill  Top  (Massachusetts), 
*White  Wolf  (Oregon).  See  website  for  more  info. 

Contact:  email:  atate@haverhill-ma.com 

Duly  8-10,  2005:  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Contest  Celebration 
Location:  Prairie  Island  Pow-Wow  Grounds,  5636  Sturgeon  Lake  Road, 

Welch,  MN  55089 

Event  Detail:  Dance  Championship  Categories:  Dunior  Adults  18  to  34  years 
Northern  and  Southern  Categories  lst-$1500,2nd-$1300,3rd-$1100j4th-$1000j 
5th-$500.  Senior  Adults  35  - 54  years  Northern  and  Southern  Categories, 
lst-$1500,  2nd-$1300,  3rd-$1100,  4th-$1000,  5th-$500.  Other  dance  special 
throughout  the  weekend.  See  web  site,  or  call  for  more  information. 

Free  Admission. 

Contact:  Anne  or  Dohnny,  phone:  1-800-554-5473,  email:  jjohnson@piic.org 

Duly  8-10,  2005:  Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 

Location:  Lewis  & Clark  Fairgrounds,  Helena.  MT 

Event  Detail:  In  the  hands  of  gifted  and  talented  artisans, 

personal  adornment  to  fine  art  you  will  find  works  of  art  that  speak  to 

the  ancient  civilization  of  modern  American  Indian  influences.  A mere 

taste  of  what  you  will  find  at  the  "Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market." 

Artists  from  Arizona  to  Canada  will  show  their  works  of  art  at  Lewis 

and  Clark  County  Fair  Grounds  for  an  intimate  outdoor  atmosphere. 

Be  sure  to  mark  your  calendars. 


Contact:  Carol  or  Pearle,  phone:  406-449-0318,  email:  wakinasky@qwest.net 


Duly  7-10,  2005:  42nd  Annual  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow  Grounds,  Stroud,  OK 
Event  Detail:  Drum  Contest.  "49"  Singing  Contest. 

Round  Dance  Singing  Contest.  Special  Golden  Age. 

"Traditional  Night"  Thursday  night. 

Contact:  Flenry  Walker,  Dr.,  phone:  405-619-7250, 
email : sacandfoxpowwow@hotmail . com 

Duly  9,  2005:  5th  Annual  Market  Lake  Powwow 

Location:  Outdoor  Field,  2858  E.  700  N.,  Roberts,  ID  83444 

Event  Detail:  1st  Grand  Entry:  1:00PM.  Drum  Roll  Call:  12:30PM. 

Come  all  to  the  5th  Annual  Market  Lake  Powwow! ! ! ! ! 

There  will  be  craft  and  food  vendors,  drumming,  singing,  dancing, 
and  native  tribes  represented  from  all  over  America  and  Canada!!!! 

This  is  an  outdoor  Powwow,  so  bring  your  lawn  chairs  or  blankets. 

No  Alcohol,  Drugs  or  Foul  Language;  but  Please  bring  plenty  of  good  spirits 
and  good  feelings.  Contest  Dance  Catagories  include:  Golden  Age,  Taditional 
and  Fancy  Adults;  Teens,  and  Drs.,  Grass  in  Adult  Men;  Teen  Boys;  and 
Dr.  Boys,  Womens  Dingle  in  Adult,  Teens,  and  Drs. 

Drums  contest  is  included!!!! 

(Note:  All  Drums  are  entered  in  the  Drum  Contest,  but  Day  Pay  will  be  given 
to  those  who  don't  place  in  the  contest!!!!!!)  FID:  Buffalo  Sweet  Grass. 

AD:  Art  Densen.  HM:  Eric  Dann.  HL : TBA.  This  event  is  open  to  the  Public, 
and  the  General  Admission  is  $0.00(100%  Free)!!! 

For  all  ages  old  and  young! ! ! 

Contact:  Dack  Barton,  phone:  208-522-8183,  email:  jack.c.b@ida.net 

Duly  14-17,  2005:  Mandaree  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Pow-Wow  Grounds,  Mandaree,  ND  58757 

Event  Detail:  Camping  Day.  First  grand  entery  will  be  Friday  15th,  7:00pm. 
We  use  the  points  system. 

Contact:  Connie  White  Bear,  phone:  1-701-759-331,  email:dennisk2000@msn.com 

Duly  15-17,  2005:  12th  Annual  Neesh-la  Powwow 
Location:  Baraboo,  WI 

Event  Detail:  Near  the  Flo-Chunk  Casino.  Grand  entry  @ 7 pm  on  Friday 
and  1&7  on  Saturday  & Sunday  Contest  Powwow. 

Categories:  Seniors  55  yrs  & over;  Mens:  Northern  & Southern  Combined 
Womens:  Northern  & Southern  Combined 

All  Adults:  1st  $1000,  2nd  $700,  3rd  $400,  4th  $300,  5th  $100, 

Adult  Men:  35-54  yrs.  & 18-34  yrs.:  Traditional,  Grass,  Fancy  18-54  yrs 
Southern  Straight,  Adult  Women:  35-54  yrs.  & 18-34  yrs.:  Traditional, 
Dingle,  Fancy  18-54  yrs.:  Flo-Chunk 

Contact:  Robert  Funmaker,  phone:  800-746-2486, email : rfunmaker@ho-chunk.com 

Duly  15-17,  2005:  10th  Annual  Big  Bear  All  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena,  Off  Flwy  38  & Zaca  Rd, 

Big  Bear  City,  CA  92411 

Event  Detail:  Music,  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  food.  AD:  Wayne  Arroyo, 
Contest  Powwow.  Sponsored  by:  Bear  Valley  Native  American  Association. 
Contact:  Faye  Roman,  phone:  909-797-1593,  email:  gfuentes@craftonhills.edu 

Duly  15-17,  2005:  10th  Annual  All  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Los  Vaqueros  Arena,  Big  Bear  City  CA 

Event  Details:  Off  Flighway  38,  Turn  on  Zaca  Rd.  Lots  of  signs  posted. 

MC:  Adrian  Liberty  - Annishnabe,  MN, 

AD:  Wayne  Arroyo  - Dakota,  Ft.  Peck-MT, 

Spiritual  Advisor:  Fred  Short  - CA,  Northern  Drum  - Sacred  Path, 

Southern  Drum  - TBA,  FIMD:  Flenry  Allen  - Dine,  CA;  FIWD:  Rita  Lookingglass; 
Flead  Gourd  Dancer  Dames  Red  Bear  - Lakota  Sioux.  Admission:  AGE  10+  $5.00, 
SENIOR  $3.00,  UNDER  10  FREE.  FRI  6PM  - 10PM,  SAT  11AM-10PM,  SUN  11AM-6PM. 
CONTEST  DANCING  - DRUM  CONTEST  - ARTS  & CRAFTS  - FOOD  BUFFALO  FEAST  - 
In  Honor  of  our  Elders.  SPONSORED  BY  BEAR  VALLEY  NATIVE  ASSOCIATION  - 


NO  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS. 

Contact:  Faye  Roman,  phone:  909-797-1593  or  909-584-7115, 
email:  Gloria  gfuentes@craftonhills.edu 

Duly  16-17,  2005:  North  American  Iroquois  Veterans  Association  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Veteran's  Park,  Broad  Street,  Salamanca,  NY,  14779 
Gates  Open  at  10:00  am.  Grand  Entry  at  1:00pm  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Admission  Price  at  Gate  is  $6,  Weekend  Passes  available  for  $10, 

Group  Rate  is  $4  per  person/per  group  of  12  or  more.  Elders  and 
Children  is  $3.00.  Children  under  5 are  FREE! 

Dance  Competition-up  to  $25,000  in  prizes.  Prize  for  Best  Honor  Guard, 

Arts  and  Crafts  Native  Entertainment,  Dewelry,  Food  and  more! 

Contact:  Len  Longley,  phone:  754-2169,  email:  NAIVA2000@yahoo.com 

Duly  16-17,  2005:  20th  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Olmsted  County  History  Center,  1195  West  Cirlce  Drive  SW, 
Rochester,  MN  55902 

Event  Detail:  Head  Drum:  Native  Wind,  Head  Lady:  Valerie  Larsen, 

Head  Man:  Charlie  Dohnson,  Emcee:  Dave  Larsen,  Arena  Director:  Cy  Delorme, 
Spiritual  Leader:  Cody  Enoch,  Color  Guard:  173rd  Airborne, 

Specials:  Woody  Swifteagle  and  Danza  Mexica  Cuauhtemoc. 

Contact:  Carol  Timmers  or  Dim  Wilson,  phone:  507-367-2697  507-732-6941, 
email:  nacsemn@earthlink.net 

Duly  22-24,  2005:  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks,  AK 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  details. 

Contact:  phone  (907)  456-2245  or  488-2436,  email : info@midnightsunpowwow . org 

Duly  28-31,  2005:  139th  Homecoming  Celebration 
Location:  Winnebago,  NE 

Event  Detail:  Contest  Powwow,  Grand  entries  Thursday  7pm, 

1 & 7 pm  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 

Lots  of  vendors  and  great  food  and  dancing. 

Contact:  Winnebago  Tribe,  phone:  402-878-2272 

Duly  28-31,  2005:  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow  of  Wendake 

Location:  Wendake  near  Quebec  city,  115  rue  du  loup,  Wendake,  Quebec, 

Canada  G0A  4V0 

Event  Detail:  Traditionnal  pow  wow  preceded  by  a contemporary  music 
festival.  Craftsman  are  welcome.  Craft  booths:  125$  half,  200$  full. 
Contact:  Louis-Karl  P.  Sioui,  phone:  (418)843-5550, 
email:  pow.wow@cnhw.qc.ca 

Duly  29-31,  2005:  Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council  Pow-wow 
Location:  Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  TATC,  Quinton,  Sasketchewan, 

Canada  S0A  3C0 

Contact:  Charles  Machiskinic,  phone:  306-835-2125, 
email:  maincatch_04@yahoo.com 

Duly  30  & 31,  2005:  The  2nd  Annual  AAIWV  Northern  ANI  Regional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Salem  International  University,  Salem,  WV  26426 
Event  Detail:  Admission  is  FREE!  Everyone  is  welcome! 

Grand  Entry:  12:00pm,  Duly  30th  & 31st.  HV  - Steve  LoneWolf  Winston, 

HMD  - Dohn  Spirit  Wolf  Kountz,  HFD  - Morganna  Marks 
Contact:  Gerry  Hess,  phone:  304-842-3877  -or-  Winona  Penland, 
phone:  304-825-6012 
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Duly  1 & 2,  2005 


Crabfest 
Gingolx,  B.C. 

Ellen  on  Michele  (250)  326-2322 

Duly  1 - 3,  2005 
Homecoming  2005 

Aundeck  Omni  Kaning  First  Nation 
Formerly  Ojibways  of  Sucker  Creek 
Kina  n'  wen  deeng  - All  Our  Relations 
Little  Current,  ON 
Diane  Lariviere:  (705)  368-1067 
Email:  aokhomecoming@hotmail.com 

Duly  1 - 3,  2005 

10th  Annual  Ktaqmkuk 

Mi'kmaq  Gathering  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Conne  river,  Newfoundland  Pow  Wow  Grounds 

Info  : (709)  882  - 2470 

Duly  1 - 3,  2005 
Sekleps  Funball  Tournament 
Sugar  Cane  Reserve 
Williams  Lake,  B.C. 

Lisa  Pierce  (250)  296-3507 
Deidre  Kalelest  (250)  296-3507 

Duly  1 - 3,  2005 

South  Cariboo  Gathering  of  the  Dancers 
Competition  Pow  Wow 
100  Mile  House,  B.C. 

South  Cariboo  Rec.  Centre 

Info:  Darrel  Warmen  1-877-511-5353 

Duly  1 - 3,  2005 

Mount  Mckay  Summer  Powwow 

Come  check  out  the  powwow  that  offers  an  awsome  view,  over  looking 
Thunder  Bay  and  Lake  Superior. 

Fort  William  First  Nation 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

Info.  Dohn  Charlie:  (807)  623-1702 

Duly  1 - 4,  2005 

14th  Annual  Eskasoni  First  Nation 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
Info  : (902)  379  - 2544 

Duly  1 - 4,  2005 
Chapel  Island  First  Nation 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Chapel  Island,  Nova  Scotia 
Info  : (902)  535  - 2741 

Duly  2 - 3,  2005 

11th  Annual  Musee  - Delaware  Nation 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Munsee,  Ontario 

Info  : (519)  289  - 5396 

Duly  2 - 3,  2005 

16th  Annual  Shequianday  First  Nation 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Shequianday  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
Info  : (705)  368  - 2781 


Duly  2 - 3,  2005 

Honouring  the  Elders 

Dokis  First  Nation  5th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Dolis,  ON 

Gladys  Goulais:  (705)  763-9939 
Veronica  Dokis:  (705)  763-2269 

Duly  8,  9,  10,  2005 

Alexis  Nakota  Sioux  Nation  Pow  Wow 

Alexis  Reserve 

Lois  Kootenay  (780)  967  - 2225  ext  225 
Cell  (780)  910  - 5057 

Duly  8 - 10,  2005 

Cold  Lake  1st  Nation  Treaty  Days  Festival 
English  Bay  Treaty  Grounds  Cold  Lake,  Alberta 
Candice  : (780)  594  - 7183 

Duly  8 - 10,  2005 

Battle  Of  Nations  Native  Men's  Fastball  Championships 
Cross  Lake,  Manitoba 

204-676-3602  Cooper  or  204-676-2318  Henry 

Duly  8 - 10,  2005 
Thunder  Falls  Veteran's  Pow  Wow 
Lackey  Plaza  at  Seneca  Niagara  Casino 
310  Fourth  St. 

Niagara  Falls,  NY  14303 
Info.  (716)  299-1100 

Duly  8 - 10,  2005 

The  Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 
Lewis  & Clark  Fairgrounds  Helena,  Montana 

Open  to  American  Indian/First  Nation  Artists  of  all  mediums. 

Duly  8th  - Artists  Reception 

Duly  9th  & 10th  - Art  Market 

Market  Information : (406)  449-0318  office 

(406)  449-0323  fax 

E-mail:  wakinasky@qwest.net 

Duly  8 - 10,  2005 

One  Arrow  First  Nation 

5th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Old  Sports  Grounds  on  the  One  Arrow  First  Nation 
Delores  Paul  423-5776  (H)  and  423-5493  (W) 

Duly  8 - 10,  2005 
White  Bear  Summer  Pow  Wow 
White  Bear  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  SK 
Pat  Lonethunder  (306)  577-4743  (H) 
and  (306)  577-2461  (W) 

Duly  8 -17,  2005 
Calgary  Stampede  and 
World  Famous  Rodeo 
Calgary,  Alberta 
800-  661-  1767 

Duly  9 - 10,  2005 

37th  Annual  Kettle  Point  First  Nation 

Contest  Pow  Wow 

Kettle  Point  Park 

Kettle  Point,  Ontario 

Info  : (519)  786  - 3780 


Duly  11th  to  20th,  2005 

Highway  of  Life  10th  Annual  Summer  Session:  10-day  Dourney  of  Enhancing  & 
Increasing  Your  creativity.  Clarity,  Energy  and  Inner  Freedom 
Gimli,  Manitoba 

(204)  783-2976  OR  1-877-423-4648 
Duly  12th,  2005 

Marty  Stuart  in  Concert  "Residential  School  Museum"  Fund  Raiser 
Portage  la  Prairie,  MB 
204-252-3278  Tim  Daniels 

Duly  13  - 22,  2005 
First  Peoples  Festival  2005 
Downtown  Montreal,  Quebec 
Andre  : (514)  278  - 4040 

Duly  15  - 17,  2005 

Opwaaganasiniing  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Across  from  Lake  Helen 
Nipigon,  Ontario 
Info  : (807)  887  - 2510 

Duly  15  - 17,  2005 

10th  Annual  All  Nations  Powwow 

At  Los  Vaqueros  Arena  - Off  Highway  38, 

Turn  on  Zaca  Rd.  Lots  of  signs  posted 
Big  Bear  City,CA 

Info:  Faye  Roman  909-797-1593  or  909-584-7115 
Email:  gfuentes@craftonhills.edu 

Duly  16  - 17.  2005 

9th  Annual  Mississaugas  of  Scugog  Island 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

North  of  Oshawa,  Ontarion 

Info  : (905)  985  - 3337 

(905)  985  - 1826 

(905)  985  - 1476 

Duly  16  - 17.  2005 

20th  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

hosted  by  the  Native  American  Center  of  Southeast  MN,  Inc. 

Olmsted  County  History  Center 
1195  West  Circle  Drive  SW 
Rochester,  MN 

Vendors  call  Dim  Wilson:  507-732-5941 
Dancers,  drums  and  for  general  info 
call  Carol  Timmers:  507-367-2697 
Email:  nacsemn@earthlink.net 
Web:  nacsm.org 

Duly  19-21,  2005 

Peguis  Pow  Wow 

Peguis  Reserve,  MB 

Lloyd  Sinclair:  (204)  645-2359 

Alice  Flett : (204)  645-4749 

Duly  21  - 30,  2005 
Klondike  Days 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

Duly  21  - 24,  2005 
Kainai  Indian  Days 
Standoff,  Alberta 


(403)  737-3753 


Duly  22  - 23,  2005 

11th  Annual  Alderville  First  Nation 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Alderville,  Ontario 

Info  : (905)  352  - 3755 

(905)  352  - 3898  ext  3 

Duly  22  - 24,  2005 
Skwlax  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Squilax  B.C. 

Doan  Arnouse:  (250)  679-3203 
Duly  22  - 24,  2005 

Badger's  Traditional  Pow-Wow/Nicola  Gathering 

Shalus  Arbor  (five  minutes  out  of  Merritt,  BC 

going  towards  Spences  Bridge 

Contact:  Badger 

Box  2812  Merritt,  BC  V1K  1B8 

Phone:  (250)  378-6982 

Email : badgerstraditionalpowwow(3hotmail . com 

Duly  23,  2005 

Long  Plain  First  Nation 

"Rez  Fest"  Annual  Music  Showcase 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba 

204-252-3278  Tim  Daniels 

Duly  23-28,  2005 
Lac  Ste.  Anne  Pilgrimage 
Onoway  AB 
780-459-5286 

Duly  23  & 24,  2005 

Grand  River  Champion  of  Champions  Pow  Wow 
Chiefswood  Park 
Six  Nations,  ON 
1-866-393-3001 

Duly  23  & 24,  2005 
16th  Annual  Whitefish  Lake 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Naughton,  Ontario 

Kim  and  Brian  Nootchtai:  (705)  692-1954 
Info  : (705)  692  - 3674 

Duly  25  - 31,  2005 
Sagkeeng  Treaty  Days 
Sagkeeng  First  Nation,  Manitoba 
Sheldon  : (204)  367  - 2847 

Duly  29  - August  1,  2005 

Canadian  Native  Fastball  Championships 

Whitecourt  AB 

780-967-2225 

www.alexisnakotasioux.com 
Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

Sagkeeng  Treaty  Days  Fastball  Tournament 
Sagkeeng  First  Nation,  Manitoba 
Claude  Guimond  : (204)  367  - 2588  / 4142 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 
Sagkeeng  Traditional  Pow  Wow 


Sagkeeng  first  Nation,  Manitoba 
Cherie  Fontaine  : (204)  367  - 2287 
eagle_clan_20@hotmail . com 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

Long  Plain  First  Nation  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Long  Plain  First  Nation,  Manitoba 
Curtis  Assiniboine  (204)  - 252  - 3066 

Duly  29  - August  1,  2005 

Lac  La  Biche  Powwow  Days  and  Fish  Derby 

Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 

(780)  623-  4323 

Duly  29  - August  31,  2005 
Kamloopa  Days 

Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
Delyla  Daniels:  (250)  828-9709 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

20th  Annual  Pico  Mobert  First  Nation 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Pico  Mobert  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Info  : (807)  822  - 2134 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

23rd  Annual  Lake  of  the  Eagles 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Eagle  Lake,  Ontario 

Info  : (807)  755  - 5526 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 
Red  Pheasant  Contest  Pow  Wow 
25  km  South  of  Battleford  SK 
Red  Pheasant,  Saskatchewan 
Bert  Benson  : (306)  937  - 7717 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2005 

Aboriginal  Pavilion  at  Fleritage  Days  Festival 
Hosted  by  Canadian  Native  Friendship  Centre 
Hawrelak  Park 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Info.:  Erik  or  Debbie  (780)  479-1999 
Volunteers  needed! 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2005 

45th  Annual  Wikwemikong  Cultural  Festival 

Wikwemikong,  Manitoulin  Island,  ON 

Cynthia  Bell  (705)  859-2385 

web:  www.wikwemikongheritage.org 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2005 
Squamish  Nation  Powwow 
First  long  weekend  in  August 
Gloria  Nahanee  (604)  986-2120 

Duly  30  - 31,  2005 

Anishnabe  Simosagigan  Competition  Pow  Wow 
La  Simon,  Quebec 
Info:  (819)  736  - 4507 
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* 1-3  Mount  Mckay  Summer  Traditional  Powwow.  Mount  Mckay  on 

Fort  William  First  Nation,  Ontario,  Canada.  Info:  rlie  807-623-1702 

* 1-3  Oneida  Powwow.  Norbert  Hill  Center  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  6 miles  west 
of  Green  Bay,  WI.  Info:  (920)496-7897. 

* 2-3  33rd  Annual  Calico  Dancers  Goodtime  Powwow.  Moreau  Recreation  Park, 
South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693. 

* 6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds,  Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 

* 7-10,  2005  Sac  & Fox  Powwow  Grounds;  Stroud,  OK.  Drum  Contest, 

'49'  Contest,  email:  sacandfoxpowwow@hotmail.com 

or  http : //www . f reewebs . com/ sacandfoxpowwow 

* 8-10  23rd  annual  Bear  River  Powwow.  Traditonal  Gathering, 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  WI.  Info:  Vendors:  Teresa  (715)  588-2915 
littletink69@hotmail.com;  drum  groups  (715)  614-3373  bobbelm@hotmail.com 

* 9-10  Sussex  Powwow.  Sussex  County  Fairgrounds,  Branchville,  ND . 

Info:  Cliff  Matias  (718)686-9297. 

* 9-10  8th  Annual  Circle  of  Nations  'Pauline  R.  Flunt'  Powwow. 

Flushing  Meadows,  Corona  Park,  Cricket  Field  #17,  Queens,  NY. 

Info:  (877)  280-1625. 

* 9-10  Sussex  Powwow.  Sussex  County  fairgrounds,  Branchville,  ND . 

Info:  ( 718)  686-9297 

* 9-10  8th  Annual  Circle  of  Nations  'Pauline  R.  Flunt'  Powwoww. 

Corona  Park,  Queens,  NY.  info:  (917)  951-0294. 

* 15-17  20th  Anniversary  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Powwow. 

Olmsted  County  History  Center-Rochester,  MN.  Info:  (507)367-2697 
or  nacsemn@earthlink.net  or  visit  our  website  at  nacsm.org. 

* 15-17  10th  Annual  All  Nations  Powwow.  Los  Vaqueros  Arena, 

Big  Bear  City,  CA.  Info:  (909)797-1593  or  (909)584-7115 
or  gfuentes@craftonhills.edu 

* 15-17  Robert  Woolery  Sr  Memorial  Powwow.  Missouri  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Sedalia,  MO.  Info:  e-mail  dwoolery@aol.com  or  call  660-826-5608 

* 16-17  20th  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Olmsted  County 
History  Center-Rochester,  MN.  Info:  Vendors  (507) -732-5941; 

Gen  Info:  ( 507)  367-2697  Web:  nacsm.org  Email:  nacsemn@earthlink.net 

* 22-24  27th  Keweenaw  Bay  Maawan ji ' iding  "Honoring  Our  Active  Ogitchidaa" 
Home  of  the  Original  Midnight  Two  Step  Championship  of  the  World, 

Baraga,  MI  49908 

* 23-24  14th  annual  Native  American  Dance  & Music  Festival  & Art  Market. 
Victor,  NY.  www.ganondagan.org  or  (585)  742-1690. 

* 29-31  2nd  Annual  Big  Bay  "In  Celebration  of  the  Seven  Generations" 
Powwow.  Big  Bay  (Marquette  County),  MI  at  Draver  Park. 

Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

* Info:  Susan  Stockwell  @ (906)  226-0906  or  kabooby3yahoo.com  . 

29-31  Tunderbird  Pwowow.  Queens  County  Farm  Museum,  Floral  Park,  NY. 
Info:  (718)  347-FARM. 

* 30-31  1st  annual  Memphis  TIA  PIAH  Warrior  Society  Powwow. 

U.S.A.  Baseball  Stadium,  Millington,  TN.  Info:  Rita  (901)876-5344. 

* 30-  Aug.  1 Wikwemikong  45th  Annual  Cultural  Festival.  (Contest  Pow  Wow). 
Wikwemikong,  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Info:  www.wikwemikongheritage.org  or  (705)  859-2385. 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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DULY  1,2  and  3 

Mount  Mckay  Summer  Traditional  Powwow 
Fort  William  First  Nation 
Ontario,  Canada 


807/623-1702 
ojibaer@hotmail . com 

3ULY  14  through  17 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 

Poplar,  MT 

406/672-5462 

wahcinca@nativeweb.org 

HIILY  15,  16  and  17 
Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Elmo,  MT 

3ULY  15,  16  and  17 

10th  Big  Bear  All-Nations  Powwow 

Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena 

Off  Hwy  38  and  Zaca  Rd. 

Big  Bear  City,  CA 
909/797-1593 

gfuentes@craftonhills . edu 

3ULY  22,  23  and  24 
Dulyamsh  Encampment,  Powwow 
Greyhound  Park 
Post  Falls,  ID 
800-523-2464 
www.cdacasino.com 

HIILY  22,  23  and  24 

Midnight  Sun  Traditional  Powwow 

Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245 

info@  midnightsunpowwow.org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

3ULY  29,  30  and  31 
38th  Annual  Powwow 
Fort  Totten,  ND 
701/351-7421 

AUG.  5,  6 and  7 
Kalispel  Powwow 
Usk,  WA 
509/445-1147 
www.kalispelpowwow.com 

AUG.  19,  20  and  21 

SMSC  Wacipi 

Prior  Lake,  MN 

952/445-8900 

www . shakopeedakota . org 

AUG.  27  and  28 
Possum  Flollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 

SEPT.  16  and  17 

Two  Eagles  Inaugural  Powwow 

Rexburg,  ID 

208/359-8113 

warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 


SEP.  17  and  18 


Indiana  Indian  Movement  Bluff  City  Powwow 
Rockport,  IN 

812/359-5303,  812/279-2335 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 

www . blackhillspowwow.com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events.html 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Kee  Watchman"  

Date:  Sunday,  Dune  26,  2005  12:18  PM 
From:  Robert  Dorman  [redorman@medscape.com] 

Sub  j : KEE  WATCHMAN  passes 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Kee  was  released  today  to  the  spirit  world  by  his  family.  He  was  in 
agreement  with  this  path. 

Even  in  the  care  of  the  best  doctors  at  the  University  Medical  Center  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  beyond  the  cancer  he  had 
been  battling  for  almost  a year,  he  had  encountered  pneumonia  and 
degenerating  conditions  that  he  could  not  recover  from. 

We  can  all  remember  him  for  his  strength  and  guidance  in  preserving  the 
traditional  ways  and  a better  life  for  everyone,  and  celebrate  his  work, 
his  presence  and  beauty  in  our  hearts. 

There  will  be  a memorial  service  sometime  later  this  week  in  Tuba  City, 
Arizona.  If  you  cannot  attend,  please  email  me  any  good  photos  of  Kee, 
and  thoughts  you  would  like  to  have  presented  at  the  service. 

....  many  prayers  .... 

William  "Sky"  Crosby,  Director,  ECCO 
Environmental  and  Cultural  Conservation  Organization 
Tucson,  Arizona 
skyll@mindspring.com 

"RE:  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  27  Dun  2005  08:31:14  -0600 

From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Dune  21,  2005 

Franklin  Locklear 
Laurinburg 

Franklin  Locklear,  56,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Dune  18,  2005,  at  Scotland 
Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Mission  Holiness  Church  in 
Laurinburg,  the  Revs.  Ellis  Cooper,  Terry  Dordan  and  Earnest  Goins 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  a U.S.  Army  veteran. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Betty  "Pouchie"  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  two 
sons.  Dames  "Pee  Wee"  Dacobs  of  Maxton  and  Michael  D.  Locklear  of 
Lumberton;  two  daughters,  Robin  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Angie  C.  Locklear 
of  Red  Springs;  his  mother,  Margaret  L.  Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  five 
brothers,  Furman  Locklear,  Stephen  Locklear  and  Donathan  Locklear,  all  of 
Wagram,  Dosua  Locklear  and  Andrew  Locklear,  both  of  West  End;  four  sisters. 
Pandora  Locklear  of  Laurinburg,  Dorcas  Chavis  of  Maxton,  Grace  Locklear  of 
Wagram  and  Kathy  Locklear  of  Florida;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  of  Laurinburg. 

Danny  Ray  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Danny  "Pap"  Ray  Oxendine,  46,  of  Huggins  Road,  Lumberton,  died  Dune  16, 


2005 , at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Oak  Grove  Holiness  Church,  the 
Revs.  Grover  Oxendine  and  Edward  Woods  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Brittnee  Hunt  and  Kensley  Oxendine,  both  of 
the  home;  a son,  Avery  Oxendine  of  the  home;  two  brothers.  Dames  Kenley 
Oxendine  and  Tony  Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton;  five  sisters,  Brenda  Faye 
Patrick  of  Bolton,  Gail  Dacobs  of  Council,  Christine  Locklear  of  Pembroke, 
Gladys  Oxendine  and  Sandra  Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Dune  22,  2005 

Mary  Hammond  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Mary  Hammond  Hunt,  62,  of  321  Pleasant  Hope  Road,  Lumberton,  died  Dune 
19,  2005,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Reedy  Branch  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Hilton  Woodell,  Brian  Sampson  and  Dames  E.  Dones 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Hammond  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Cleveland  and  Leola 
Hammond,  and  a sister,  Shirley  Caputo. 

Surviving  are  her  husband.  Dames  Chester  Hunt  of  the  home;  two  daughters, 
Sheila  Denise  Emanuel  of  Beaufort  and  Shawnesty  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  two 
brothers,  Derry  Hammond  of  Rockaway,  N.Y.,  and  Larry  Hammond  of  Pembroke; 
two  sisters,  Edna  Sampson  and  Doelina  C.  Hammond,  both  of  Lumberton;  three 
grandsons,  Cleveland  Hammond,  Stevie  Hammond  and  Doshua  Emanuel,  all  of 
Fairmont;  and  a great-grandchild,  Malachi  Sharpe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home,  321  Pleasant  Hope 
Road,  Lumberton. 

Dune  23,  2005 

The  Rev.  Dohnie  Chavis 
Fairmont 

The  Rev.  Dohnie  Chavis,  94,  of  1260  D.W.  Road,  Fairmont,  died  Dune  20, 
2005,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Fairgrove  School  Auditorium  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Kelly  Sanderson,  Tracy  Locklear  and  Charles  Cummings 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Fairpoint  Church  Cemetery. 

At  his  death,  Chavis  was  pastor  of  Fairpoint  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  where  he  served  for  47  years. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mamie  Oxendine  Chavis,  and  his 
parents,  Needam  and  Martha  Chavis. 

Surviving  are  eight  sons,  Eugene  Chavis  of  Rowland,  Dames  Chavis, 
Cleveland  Chavis,  Robert  Chavis,  Earl  Chavis,  Henry  Chavis,  David  Chavis 
and  Ray  Chavis,  all  of  Fairmont;  four  daughters,  Melvin  Locklear  of 
Rowland,  Ruby  Locklear  of  McDonald,  Teresa  Locklear  of  Fairmont  and  Betty 
Mason  of  Lumberton;  44  grandchildren;  71  great-grandchildren;  15  great- 
great-grandchildren;  his  church  family;  and  a host  of  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Fairpoint  Baptist 
Church  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  his  home,  1250  D.W.  Road, 

Fairmont . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Dune  22,  2005 
Rev.  Dohnie  Chavis 

FAIRMONT  - The  Rev.  Dohnie  Chavis,  94,  of  1260  D.W.  Road,  died  Monday, 
Dune  20,  2005,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Fairgrove  School  Auditorium. 

Burial  in  Fairpoint  Church  cemetery.  Floyd  Funeral  Services  of  Fairmont. 


Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Fairpoint  Baptist  Church  and  other  times 
at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Dames,  Cleveland,  Robert,  Earl,  Henry,  David,  Ray  and 
Eugene;  daughters,  Melvin  Locklear,  Ruby  Locklear,  Teresa  Walters  and 
Betty  Mason;  44  grandchildren;  71  great-grandchildren;  and  15  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Dune  26,  2005 

Stevie  Chavis 

LUMBERTON  - Stevie  Chavis,  33,  of  3717  Carthage  Road,  died  Thursday, 

Dune  23,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Antioch  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  St.  Pauls. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Tao;  son,  Steven;  daughter.  Cinnamon;  mother,  Rita; 
sister,  Selena  Hardin;  brother,  Eric  Locklear;  and  grandmother,  Mattie. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Dune  22,  2005 

David  A.  Durant 

David  A.  Durant,  78,  of  Red  Lake,  MN,  died  Saturday,  Dune  18,  2005  in 
Red  Lake,  MN  at  the  Dourdain-Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  11:00  am  Wednesday,  Dune  22,  2005  at  St. 
Philip's  Episcopal  Church  with  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A wake  began 
on  Tuesday,  Dune  21,  2005  at  the  church  and  will  continue  until  the  time 
of  the  service.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Pine  Bend  Cemetery  in  Lengby,  MN. 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  with  the  arrangements . 

He  was  born  on  Duly  31,  1926  in  White  Earth,  MN,  the  son  of  Paul  and 
Agnes  (Clark)  Durant.  He  was  raised  in  White  Earth.  He  joined  the  US 
Army  in  1950  and  served  during  the  Korean  War  period.  He  was  a truck 
driver  and  logger.  He  married  Doyce  Durant  in  1958.  He  liked  to  read, 
and  go  to  the  casino  with  friends. 

He  is  survived  by:  Daughters,  Brenda  Oberg  of  Cass  Lake,  MN;  Annabell 
(Gordon)  Kingbird  of  Bemidji,  MN;  Louise  Durant  of  Cass  Lake,  MN;  Brother, 
George  Guinn  of  Squaw  Lake,  MN;  Sisters,  Anna  Mae  Wallace  of  Squaw  Lake, 
MN;  Alice  Garcia  of  California 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by:  his  parents,  his  wife  Doyce  Durant,  son 
Melvin  Durant  Sr.,  step-daughter  Marilyn  Garbow,  brother  Lawrence  Durant, 
sisters  Dorothy  Morrow,  Agnes  Bowstring,  and  grandson  Doseph  Durant. 

Casketbearers  will  be:  Henry  Rushman,  Dim  Howard,  Curtis  Bowstring,  Dack 
Parker,  Mike  Brown,  and  Fran  Oberg. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  his  children  and  grandchildren . 

Derek  D.  Dones 

Derek  D.  Dones,  27,  of  Redby,  Minnesota  died  Saturday,  Dune  18,  2005  at 
Cloquet,  Minnesota. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  is  assisting  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.,  Thursday,  Dune  23,  2005  at 
the  Redby  Community  Church  in  Redby,  Minnesota  with  Rev.  Tom  Pollock 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  Dune  21  at  the 
Redby  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  services.  Burial  will 
be  at  the  Redby  Community  Cemetery  in  Redby,  Minnesota. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Michael  Dones,  Rodney  Stillday,  Marc  Dones, 
Gilbert  Duarez,  Calvin  Kingbird,  Richard  Kingbird,  Terry  Dourdain  and 
Ricki  Dones. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Michael  Diver,  Brian  Dones,  Doel  Dones, 
Eugene  White,  Sr.,  Garrett  Dones,  Gordon  Dones,  Ronald  Smith,  Bradley 
Northrup,  with  alternates  Arlyn  Statley,  Dale  Smith,  Sr.,  and  Richard 
Dones . 

He  was  born  November  24,  1977  in  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  the  son  of  Ronald 
Smith  and  Marilyn  (Dones)  Prescott.  He  attended  school  in  Red  Lake.  He 


had  worked  as  a cook  at  the  River  Road  Casino  in  Thief  River  Falls.  He 
was  fun  to  be  around.  He  enjoyed  to  fish,  hunt,  travel,  attend  different 
Pow  wows,  and  being  around  his  friends  and  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Marilyn  Hones  Prescott  of  Redby,  MN; 
father,  Ronald  Smith  of  Cloquet,  MN;  two  sisters.  Shannon  Hones,  of  Redby, 
MN,  and  Wanda  Northrup,  of  Cloquet,  MN;  five  brothers,  Garrett  Lee  Hones 
of  Redby,  MN,  Hason  (Barb)  Hones  of  Redby,  MN,  Bradley  Northrup  of  Cloquet, 
MN,  Cody  Hones  of  Redby,  MN,  and  Brian  Hones  (Connie)  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Theodore 
(Pauline)  Hones,  Paternal  grandparents , Abraham  (Maggie)  Smith  and  a 
sister,  Lori  Pauline  Hones. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Hune  22,  2005 

David  A.  Durant 

David  A.  Durant,  78,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Hune  18,  2005,  at 
Hourdain-Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today  at  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Rice  Lake  with  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A wake  began  on  Tuesday  at 
the  church  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  today  at  the 
church.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Bend  Cemetery  in  Lengby. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Derek  H.  Hones 

Derek  H.  Hones,  27,  of  Redby,  died  on  Saturday,  Hune  18,  2005,  in 
Cloquet,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Redby  Community 
Church  in  Redby  with  Rev.  Tom  Pollock  officiating.  A wake  will  began  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Thursday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  Redby 
Community  Cemetery  in  Redby. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Hune  22,  2005 
Roberta  Doughty 

Roberta  Doughty,  67,  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Community  in  Prior  Lake, 
died  Tuesday,  Hune  14,  2005  at  her  home.  Her  death  followed  a six  month 
battle  with  cancer  and  came  peacefully  while  she  was  surrounded  by  family 
and  friends.  Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday  morning  from  the  Tiowakan 
Spiritual  Center  with  burial  in  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Community 
Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  through  Cavanaugh-McNearney  Funeral  Home  in 
Shakopee . 

Roberta  Fay  Doughty,  the  daughter  of  Donald  and  Rosella  (Larsen)  Enyart, 
was  born  April  26,  1938  at  Pipestone.  On  August  11,  1977,  she  married 
Audrey  W.  (A.W.)  Doughty  in  Minneapolis. 

Roberta,  also  known  as  Bobbie  or  Berta,  was  the  eldest  of  six  children. 
She  was  outspoken  and  had  many  hidden  talents.  She  spent  her  life  living 
and  working  hard,  including  cotton  picking,  waitressing  and  running  big 
rigs.  Hot  pants,  boots  and  a flash  for  style  added  some  highlights  of 
extravagance  in  her  attire,  along  with  hair  to  match  almost  every  outfit 
she  wore.  Diamonds,  fine  jewels,  bingo  and  nickel  slots,  along  with  a 
gentle  heart,  were  her  weaknesses  as  she  loved  and  cared  for  her  mother. 

Ten  Thousand  and  Yahtzee  were  favorite  past  times  played  with  her  sisters, 
children  and  special  friends. 

Roberta  is  survived  by  her  children  Sharon  (Isaac  Homer)  Wideman  of  Hugo, 
Okla.,  Tonya  (Hohnnie  Patterson)  Wideman  of  Prior  Lake,  Vicki  (Tim  Nutter) 
Scott,  Donald  (Rose)  Wideman  all  of  Ottertail;  mother  Rosella  (Larsen) 


Enyant  of  Prion  Lake;  brother  Clarence  Enyart  of  Shakopee;  sister  Loretta 
(Dave)  Zacharias  of  Prior  Lake;  grandchildren  Devin  (Tressa),  Anne  Marie, 
Relean,  Tiarra,  Kurt,  Mariana,  Amy,  SonDara,  Dohnnie  Dr.,  and  Dakota; 
great-grandchildren  Vanessa,  Cheyenne  and  Skylah;  and  a host  of  nieces, 
nephews  and  friends.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,;  her 
father;  her  brother  Gordan  Enyart;  sisters  Sylvia  Blue,  and  Maxine  Woody; 
and  grandson  Anthony  Wideman. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Redwood  Falls,  MN  Gazette. 

Dune  24,  2005 

Robert  L.  Many  Horses 

CANNON  BALL  - Robert  L.  Many  Horses,  57,  Cannon  Ball,  died  Dune  21,  2005 
at  a Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Dune  27, 
at  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dames  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Natalie  White  Lightning,  Cannon  Ball; 
one  stepdaughter,  Lynada  Hettich,  Solen;  his  stepfather,  Sidney  Ramsey  Sr. 
Cannon  Ball;  three  step-brothers,  Sidney  Ramsey  Dr.,  Cannon  Ball,  and 
Claude  Ramsey  and  Sterling  Ramsey,  both  of  Fort  Yates;  two  sisters, 

Loretta  Many  Horses,  Fort  Yates,  and  Kay  Ann  Many  Horses,  Billings,  Mont.; 
two  step-sisters,  Sandra  Yellow  Hammer,  Brockton,  Mont.,  and  Claudia 
Charger,  Swift  Horse,  S.D.;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

Teton  Times,  The  LEGAL  Newspaper  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe. 

Spirit  World 
Dune  1-8,  2005 

Brently  Thomas  Dogskin,  Infant 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Brently  Thomas  Dogskin,  infant  son  of  Kimberly 
Dogskin,  Fort  Yates,  entered  into  eternal  rest  on  Tuesday,  May  24,  2005  at 
Medcenter  One,  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Funeral  service  were  held  at  2:00  PM,  Saturday,  May  28,  2005  at  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Yates  with  Rev.  William  Cosgrove  officiating 
Burial  was  in  the  Doe  Grey  Bear  Cemetery,  north  of  Fort  Yates. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Kimberly  Dogskin,  Fort  Yates;  his 
grandparents,  Dackson  and  Karen  Dogskin  and  his  great-grandfather , Doe 
Grey  Bear  Sr.  and  his  great-grandmother,  Seraphine  Dogskin. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Dogskin  and 
his  great-grandmother,  Emma  Grey  Bear. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home. 

Dacob  Neil  Conica,  Infant 

CANNON  BALL,  N.D.  - Dacob  Neil  Conica,  4 months,  died.  May  22,  2005  at 
Medcenter  One,  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  May  28,  2005  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center, 
Cannon  Ball  with  Rev.  Lindsey  Dwarf  and  Rev.  Neil  Two  Bears  officiating. 
Burial  was  in  the  Cannon  Ball  Congregational  Cemetery. 

Dacob  was  born  Dan.  7,  2005  at  Bismarck,  to  Logan  Buckley  and  Erica 
Conica.  His  little  smile  and  baby  talk  would  light  up  a room.  He  was 
advanced  for  his  age  and  was  trying  to  sit  up.  He  loved  jumping  when  being 
held  and  holding  his  .bottle.  Dacob 's  presence  would  always  bring  a smile 
to  people's  faces.  He  touched  a lot  of  hearts  and  will  be  dearly  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Logan  and  Erica;  grandparents,  Regina 
Conica,  Cannon  Ball,  William  White  Eagle,  Solen,  Charlotte  T.  Ramsey, 
Cannon  Ball,  Dohn  William  Buckley  Sr.,  Fort  Yates,  Leah  Grant,  Bismarck, 
Greta  Conica,  Bismarck, 

Paul  Grant  Dr.,  Cannon  Ball,  Melcolm  and  Florestine  Grant,  Cannon  Ball, 
Ivan  Two  Bear,  Fargo,  Pete  Red  Tomahawk,  Cannon  Ball;  great-grandparents. 


William  Buckley,  Cannon  Ball,  Regina  Grant,  Cannon  Ball,  Alma  Mentz,  Fort 
Yates,  Patrick  and  Sidney  Ramsey,  Cannon  Ball,  Neil  Two  Bear,  Fort  Yates, 
Solomon  White  Eagle,  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota,  aunts,  Avril  and  Jerrilynn 
White  Eagle,  Cannon  Ball,  Angela  K.  Buckley,  Bismarck,  Wendy  Conica, 
Bismarck;  uncles,  Tidell  White  Eagle,  Solen,  Eric  Conica,  Cannon  Ball, 
Theodore  William  Buckley,  Cannon  Ball,  Andre  W.  Ramsey,  Cannon  Ball,  and 
Craig  L.  Ramsey,  Cannon  Ball. 

Jacob  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Janice  Conica;  great- 
grandparents,  Tidell  and  Marie  Conica,  and  Theodore  Jamerson,  and  uncle, 
John  William  Buckley  Jr. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Flome,  Mandan,  N.D. 

Anetha  Marie  Eagleshield  - Pay  Pay,  42 

ANGLETON,  Texas  - Anetha  Marie  Eagleshield  - Pay  Pay  passed  into  the 
spirit  world  on  Feb.  24,  2005  in  Angleton,  Texas. 

Anetha  was  born  on  Feb.  17,  1963  to  Jeanette  Mountain  Eagleshield. 

She  is  survived  by  three  children,  five  sisters,  one  brother  and 
numerous,  cousinsand  relatives. 

She  was  preceeded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  two  brothers. 

Memorial  services  were  held  on  May  31,  2005  at  St.  Paul  Cemetary,  at  2 p. 
m.  in  Little  Eagle. 

In  Loving  Memory  of: 

My  Son 

Mercury  Elias  Flollow  Jr. 

Fights  the  Bear 
Jan.  15,  1986  - May  24,  2004 

My  Son,  it's  been  a year  since  you've  been  gone,  I think  of  you  everyday, 
and  you  don't  know  how  much  I miss  you  so.  One  day  I will  have  to  let  you 
go,  but  you'll  always  be  close  in  my  heart.  I will  always  think  of  the 
good  things  and  all  the  good  times  we  have  shared  (Mom  & Son),  knowing  how 
much  I cared.  I have  always  told  you  how  much  I love  you  and  I was  always 
there  when  you  needed  someone  to  talk  too. 

I've  cried  a million  tears  for  you,  I've  faced  everyday  without  you, 
trying  to  be  strong  and  hold  on. 

The  night  you  went  away,  everything  seemed  so  meek  and  gray,  I just 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say,  but  be  the  best  mom  I could,  thinking 
of  how  I raised  you  up  to  be  a fine  young  man.  And  you  being  there  to  lend 
a helping  hand.  Prom  came  and  went  this  year,  but  no  one  there  to  fix 
their  hair,  your  greatly  missed  by  everyone  you  know  and  knowing  this  is 
so  very  true. 

My  son,  you'll  never  be  forgotten  and  you'll  always  be  here  in  my  heart, 

I miss  you  so  much. 

Your  Mom 

Lena  Wise  Spirit 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe 

June  8-15,  2005 

Eiara  Faylyn  Eagle  Florse,  Infant 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  for  Eiara  Faylyn  Eagle  Horse,  stillborn  daughter 
of  Dorothy  Talks  and  Samuel  Eagle  Horse  of  Eagle  Butte,  were  held  at  the 
H.  V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  on  June  1,  2005. 

Fr.  Timothy  Castor  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte,  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral 
Home  of  Mobridge.  Eiara  Talks  passed  away  on  May  25,  2005  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  Pierre. 

Eiara  Eagle  Horse  is  survived  by  her  parents  Samuel  Eagle  Horse  and 
Dorothy  Talks  of  Eagle  Butte;  two  brothers  Blaze  Eagle  Horse  and  Jesse 
Talks  of  Eagle  Butte;  two  sisters  Iris  and  Codi  Talks  of  Eagle  Butte;  and 
many  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles  and  most  of  all  her  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather  Allen  K.  Cook;  great 
grandparents  Marjorie  and  Lawrence  Talks,  Samuel  Eagle  Horse,  Sr.,  Martha 
Blue  Arm,  Sara  New  Black  Bear  Buffalo  and  James  Buffalo,  Sr., 


Greatgrandparents  Emily  and  Joseph  Clown  and  one  uncle  Faron  Eagle  Horse. 

Casketbearers  were  Jesse  Talks,  Gilbert  Mestes,  Jory  Eagle  Horse,  Justin 
Strikes  Enemy. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Iris  and  Codi  Talks,  Larisha  White  Magpie, 
Gabrielle,  Justin,  and  Shondey  Talks,  Mindy  Turning  Heart,  Kelab  and 
Marquel  Shepherd,  Lacey  and  Gwyneth  High  Elk,  Carlyss  Buffalo,  Jerilyn  and 
Breeon  Eagle  Horse,  Taylor  Talks,  Kristen  Moran,  Jimi  Jo  Collins,  Cheona 
Young;  Cousins:  Christian  Eagle  Horse,  Kyle,  Charles,  Carl  and  Colton  Rae 
Buffalo,  Denay  Hill,  Raymond  H.  Clown,  Mia  Vrooman,  Robert  Bevin,  Dianna 
Rousseau,  Rachael  and  Raina  Clifford,  Marriah  Christson,  Kari  and  Kim 
Baker,  Adrianna  Douglas,  Jayden  Giago,  James  Hunter,  Quinton  Charging 
Cloud,  Issac  Brown  and  great  grandmother  Ellen  In  The  Woods. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle,  Byron  and  Toni  Buffalo 
and  Winona  Washburn.  Drum  group  was  Wakinyan  Maza. 

Stanley  Metcalf,  Jr.,  46 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  for  Stanley  Metcalf,  Jr.,  46  of  Eagle  Butte,  was 
held  on  May  31,  2005  at  the  H.  V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Rev.  Tony  Garter  will  be  officiated.  Burial 
was  in  the  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Scaffold,  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Stanley  Francis  Metcalf,  Jr.  was  born  on  Dec.  22,  1958  in  Eagle  Butte, 
to  Stanley  Metcalf  and  Charlotte  Garfield.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school 
in  Red  Scaffold  and  in  Eagle  Butte.  He  moved  to  Bismarck,  N.D.,  where  he 
lived  for  one  year  and  attended  United  Tribes  Technical  College. 

Stanley  then  moved  to  Sioux  Falls,  where  he  worked  for  the  Augustana 
College  as  a Janitor  for  three  years.  He  then  moved  back  to  Eagle  Butte, 
where  he  has  since  resided. 

While  living  in  Eagle  Butte  he  was  married  to  Delilah  Creek  and  he  was 
working  for  the  H.  V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

He  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  fishing,  riding  horses,  watching 
wrestling,  drinking  coffee  with  his  friends  and  watching  his  grandson 
Romeo . 

Stanley  is  survived  by  two  daughters:  Sondra  Metcalf  of  Eagle  Butte,  and 
Rose  Metcalf  of  Eagle  Butte;  two  step-children  Marty  Hale  and  Londa  Webb 
of  Eagle  Butte:  22  grandchildren:  one  brother  Donald  Metcalf  of  White 
Horse;  two  sisters  Marlene  Little  Star  of  Eagle  Butte  and  Laura  High  Bear 
of  Eagle  Butte:  eight  nieces  and  nephews;  two  uncles  Dwight  Garfield  of 
Eagle  Butte  and  Nelson  Garfield  of  Eagle  ; — 1M  tte  and  all  of  his  aunties 
from  LaPlant. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Travis  Little  Star,  Howard  Little  Star,  Jr., 
Leonard  Bald  Eagle,  Bruce  Bear  Eagle,  Jr.,  T.J.  Metcalf,  Clark  Iron  Hawk, 
LBJ  Oakie  and  David  Hump. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Norman  "Outlaw"  Little  Star,  Sid  Little  Star 
family,  Shawn  Boehers,  Trini  Bird  Necklace,  Oakie  Tiospaye,  Bowker 
Tiospaye,  Roach  Tiospaye,  Rosas  Tiospaye,  Delima  Butcher  Tiospaye,  Jim 
Chasing  Hawk  Tiospaye,  Donna  Metcalf  Tiospaye,  Red  Scaffold  community 
members,  BIA  Social  Services  Employees  and  Property  and  Supply  Employees. 
Drum  Group  was  "Can't  Stop  His  Horse". 

Matthew  Ducheneaux,  46 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Matthew  Ducheneaux,  41  wa 
held  at  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Fr.  Brian  Lane  officiated.  Burial  was  at  St.  Theresa's  Catholic  Church 
Cemetery  in  White  Horse  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge . 

Mr.  Ducheneaux  passed  away  May  23,  at  his  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Matthew  McLeod  Ducheneaux  was  born  April  10,  1964  at  Eagle  Butte,  to  A.C 
and  Julie  M.  (Jewett)  Ducheneaux.  He  attended  grade  school  at  Ft.  Thompson 
St.  Joseph's  Indian  School  and  Eagle  Butte. 

Matt  graduated  from  Eagle  Butte  High  School  in  1982.  Following  high 
school  he  continued  to  live  in  Eagle  Butte.  He  worked  for  various  ranchers 
and  became  quite  involved  in  the  cow-boy  way  of  life. 

In  May  of  1985  he  married  Stephanie  Augustine  at  Pierre.  In  August  of 


1985  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  Matt  was  left  a quadriplegic. 

From  this  point  on  Matt  showed  how  he  was  a man  of  strong  convictions. 

He  went  through  months  of  painful  rehabilitation  fighting  all  the  way 
showing  his  strength  and  will  to  live. 

Later  Matt  moved  to  Sioux  Falls,  where  he  was  selected  to  live  at  the 
Prairie  Freedom  Center.  This  program  was  designed  to  assist  in  the  aid  for 
independent  living  for  people  with  disabilities.  Matt  became  very  active 
and  involved  in  the  rights  of  disabled  Americans. 

He  worked  closely  with  the  Prairie  Freedom  Center  and  other 
organizations  to  fight  for  disable  rights. 

He  was  well  respected  by  the  organization  and  the  people  involved  and 
found  himself  a spot  on  the  Board  for  the  South  Dakota  Advocacy  Program. 

In  1999,  Matt  decided  that  it  was  time  to  come  home.  It  didn't  take  long 
for  Matt  to  become  active  with  the  family  ranch. 

He  always  made  appearances  and  was  great  at  giving  direction  at  the 
yearly  brandings.  Matt  also  had  a great  love  of  sports,  especially 
football . 

Matt's  love  of  football  and  most  sports  for  that  matter  is  what  occupied 
most  of  his  time  at  home.  He  enjoyed  watching  professional  sports,  he 
lived  for  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  and  his  favorite  team  was  the  Minnesota 
Vikings . 

Matt  was  very  involved  and  concerned  with  tribal  politics.  He  spent 
countless  hours  attending  council  sessions,  hoping  to  improve  tribal 
politics  and  the  community. 

These  were  both  very  important  issues  to  him.  Matt  was  instrumental  in 
making  the  city,  tribe  and  BIA  aware  of  special  requirements  and 
guidelines  that  were  needed  for  handicapped  people. 

Matt  could  have  given  up  andlet  the  paralysis  defeat  him,  but  he  turned 
all  the  negatives  around  and  brought  back  to  all  of  us  so  much  positive. 

We  have  grown  and  learned  a lot  from  Matt.  He  had  inner  strength  that 
enabled  him  to  achieve  goals  that  we  never  dreamed  a handicapped  person 
could  achieve.  We  believe  in  his  heart  that  Matt  was  never  handicapped. 

Matt  is  survived  by  his  parents  Gib  & Hulie  Marshall  of  Eagle  Butte;  one 
daughter  Merissa  Ducheneaux  of  Timber  Lake;  brother  Mike  Ducheneaux  of 
Eagle  Butte;  two  sisters  Brenda  (Roy)  Lemmon  of  Eagle  Butte;  Allison 
(Brice)  Peterson  of  Chandler,  Ariz.,;  one  half  sister  Katie  Ducheneaux  of 
Rapid  City,  one  step-sister  Marla  (Kevin)  Keckler  of  Eagle  Butte,  one 
step-brother  Grant  Marshall  of  Eagle  Butte,  one  grandson  Haikan  Ridge  of 
Timber  Lake,  seven  nieces  and  nephews  and  three  great  nieces. 

His  father  A.C.  Ducheneaux  preceded  him  in  death. 

Casketbearers  were  Mike  Ducheneaux,  Roy  Lemmon,  Brice  Peterson,  Tyler 
Peterson,  Hesse  Ducheneaux,  Chad  Pearman,  Teton  Ducheneaux  and  Dave 
Gunville . 

Honorary  bearers  were  Liz  and  Rolland  Collins,  Marlene  Ducheneaux,  Rita 
Saylor,  Wendy,  Charlie,  Matthew  and  Shupick,  Eva  Gilbert,  Kathy  Weishaar, 
Duffy  Ducheneaux,  Ronnie,  Nita  and  L.H.  Pearman,  Henry  and  Willie 
Ducheneaux,  Terry  Dillabaugh,  Denny  Hunt,  Steve  Bronson,  Bob  Newland, 

Scott  Augustine,  Bill  Peterschagen,  Lyn'D  Lawrence,  Dr.  Upell,  Dr.  Two 
Hawks,  Kristy  Longbrake  family,  Lyle  Ducheneaux,  Betsy  Ducheneaux,  Carlyle 
Ducheneaux  family,  Connie  Knight  family,  Sammy  Ducheneaux,  Keni  HO,  Guyla 
Gunville  family,  Romey  Gunville  family,  EH  Gunville  family,  Richard 
Ducheneaux  family,  Beth  Ducheneaux  family,  Bobbi  Ducheneaux  family,  Cindy 
Dunn,  Bob  and  Arlis  Keckler,  Dale  and  Fanchon  Gray  and  Hacey  Schmidt. 

Chuck  Smith,  Herry  and  Eileen  Peacock,  Prairie  Freedom  Center,  IHS  Staff, 
Ambulance  Crew,  and  All  Aunts,  Uncles,  Cousins  and  all  friends  of  Matt. 

Music  Provided  by  cousins;  "Why  Me  Lord"  "Angel"  "Amazing  Grace"  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic" 

In  Memory  of: 

Imogene  Rose  High  Elk 
Almost  been  two  years  with-out  you. 

It's  almost  been  two  years  since  then. 

Don't  know  how  we  survived. 

Don't  know  how  we  can 
You  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  family 


Held  us  together. 

It  seemed  the  day  you  passed,  it  all 
vanished  forever 
There's  not  a day  that  goes  by 
Where  we  don't  think  about  you. 

We  know  your  someplace  above 
us  with  people 
You  love  and  once  knew 
I remember  that  day  so  clearly 
Like  it  was  yesterday 
As  we  arrived  at  the  hospital 
Everyone  was  hovering  over  you 
Such  a sight  that  had  beheld  our  eyes 
You  lying  down  as  we  muffled  our  cries. 

You  were  taken  so  fast  your  life  short  lived. 

The  ambulance  came  and  shoved  us  out  of  the  way 
We  took  one  last  look  and  finally  came  to  say,  okay 
As  we  got  ready  to  go  to  the  funeral, 

I couldn't  help  but  think,  this  is  a 
dream  it's  all  fake. 

Tears  fell  down  our  cheeks  and 
landed  on  the  plush  carpet. 

As  we  told  how  we  felt,  it  was  so 
hard  to  grasp  it. 

Taking  in  all  that  we  saw  and  the  aroma 
Of  the  beautiful  roses. 

There  you  were,  with  your  hair  up 
and  a beautiful  dress 
By  the  time  we  walked  up  there. 

We  had  immediately  become  a wreck 
The  reality  of  knowing  you  couldn't  talk  made  our  hearts  melt. 

It's  time  to  move  on  now,  time  to  be  strong. 

The  times  will  still  waver  as  we  move  along. 

No  breakfast  with  great-grandma,  grandma,  mom,  wife 
No  taking  forever 

But  we  still  miss  the  times  we  shared  together. 

Take  care,  so  long,  hope  you  are  at  peace, 
lust  remember  in  our  heart  you  are  always  #1 
Happy  Mother's  Day 
Mom,  grandma,  great-grandma,  wife. 

We  miss  you. 

From  your  family  Wesley  High  Elk,  Sr.,  1.1.  High  Elk, 

Sandy  and  Rae  LeCompte,  lustine  Rae  & Madison  Elayne 
lacob  West,  Duane  West  Davey  & McKenzie  Rost  West 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

lune  27,  2005 

Virginia  Rousseau 

White  Horse  - Virginia  Rousseau,  90  of  White  Horse,  S.D.,  died  Sunday 
lune  26,  2005,  at  her  home  near  White  Horse. 

Luce  Funeral  Home,  Eagle  Butte  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Betty  Stewart 

Funeral  services  for  Betty  M.  Stewart,  75,  of  Browns  Valley,  MN,  were  on 
Wednesday  morning,  lune  22,  2005,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in 


Sisseton,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor,  O.M.I.  celebrant  and  John 
Cloud  III  Senior  Catechist  officiating. 

Organist  was  Cindi  Marohl,  and  song  leader  was  Sandi  Daspers. ' 

Active  pallbearers  were  twin  grandsons,  Tom  and  Stewart  Pierce, 
granddaughters  Laura  and  Christina  Olson,  nephews  John  and  Gregg  Bestgen, 
friends  Libby  Flute  and  Louella  Cloud. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  were  Arlene  Oneroad,  Ann  Nordquist,  Sue  Sykora, 
Dorothy  Nelson,  Geraldine  Locke,  Delores  Piechowski,  Laura  Fleminger,  and 
Gary  Owen. 

There  was  an  all  night  wake  service  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Tribal 
Community  Center  in  Agency  Village. 

Interment  is  at  Calvary  Cemetery  in  Browns  Valley,  MN. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Betty  was  born  on  May  8,  1930,  to  Lester  and  Viola  (Freske)  Piechowski 
in  Graceville,  MN.  Betty  grew  up  in  Browns  Valley,  MN. 

She  attended  St.  Francis  Boarding  School  in  Little  Falls,  MN,  graduating 
in  1948.  She  went  to  nurse's  training  at  St.  Mary's  School  of  Nursing  in 
Rochester,  MN,  graduating  in  May  of  1952. 

Betty  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dohn  "Dick"  Stewart  on  Dune  4,  1952,  at 
St.  Dohn's  Catholic  Church  in  Rochester,  MN. 

Betty  worked  for  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  15  years.  She  helped  start  the 
Kidney  Dialysis  Unit  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  1964. 

She  wrote  and  published  a medical  book  about  the  practice  of  dialysis 
nursing. 

The  last  20  years  of  Betty's  nursing  career  were  at  the  Public  Flealth 
Hospital  in  Sisseton,  SD,  and  they  were  the  happiest  years  of  her  life. 

Betty  enjoyed  personal  contacts  with  her  patients  and  their  families. 

Betty  loved  being  with  her  grandchildren.  Her  hobbies  included 
photography,  traveling,  and  being  a diehard  Green  Bay  Packers  fan. 

Betty  passed  away  suddenly  on  Dune  17,  2005,  at  MeritCare  Hospital  in 
Fargo,  ND. 

Betty  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  53  years,  Dohn  "Dick"  Stewart  of 
Browns  Valley,  MN;  two  daughters,  Linda  and  husband  Richard  Pierce  of 
Alexandria,  MN,  and  Mary  and  husband  David  Olson  of  Cold  Spring,  MN;  four 
grandchildren,  Tom  Pierce  of  Maple  Grove,  MN,  Stewart  Pierce  of  West  Fargo, 
ND,  and  Laura  and  Christina  Olson  both  of  Cold  Spring,  MN;  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Doan  Bestgen  of  St.  Doseph,  MN,  Dudy  and  Red  Wolf  of  Star  Prairie,  WI, 
and  Dane  and  Tom  Hess  of  Arvada,  CO;  and  three  brothers.  Bob  and  Diane 
Piechowski  of  St.  Paul,  MN,  Mike  and  Karen  Piechowski  of  Alexandria,  MN, 
and  Bill  and  Deb  Piechowski  of  Temperance,  MI. 

Betty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  grandparents,  Mike  and  Lena 
Piechowski  maternal  grandparents,  Frances  and  Pauline  Freske,  parents, 
Lester  and  Viola  Piechowski,  two  brothers,  Doseph  and  Dennis  Piechowski, 
two  brothers-in-law,  Ted  Bestgen  and  Dan  "Butch"  Dohnson,  and  many  aunts 
and  uncles. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Dune  21,  2005 

Mary  Thompson-Herron,  Fort  Thompson 

Mary  Ellen  Thompson-Herron,  78,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Sunday,  Dune  19, 

2005,  at  Hospice  House,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Lower  Brule 
Community  Center,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Alban's  Cemetery, 

Fort  Hale.  Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  community  center. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Dune  21,  2005 
Charles  T.  New  Sr. 

OGLALA  - Charles  T.  New  Sr.,  63,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Dune  17,  2005,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital,  as  a result  of  a car  accident.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 


Navy. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Donovan  New,  Theodore  New  and  Charles  New 
Dr.,  all  of  Oglala;  three  daughters,  Hannah  New  and  Natalie  New,  both  of 
Oglala,  and  Charlene  New,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  one  brother,  Darrell  New,  Rapid 
City;  one  sister,  Millie  Perry,  Lodi,  Calif.;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  23,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Dune  25,  at  the  church  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
Conrad  R.  Warrior 

OGLALA  - Conrad  R.  Warrior,  36,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Dune  17,  2004,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital,  as  a result  of  a car  accident. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Elaina  Two  Bulls,  Oglala,  and  Chelsey 
Brave  Heart,  Mitchell;  his  mother,  Vera  White  Dress,  Bayard,  Neb.;  and  two 
sisters,  Paulette  Warrior,  Oglala,  and  Sharon  Barth,  Hay  Springs,  Neb. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  23,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Dune  25,  at  the  church  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  22,  2005 
Alta  Marie  Tiger 

WHITEHORSE  - Alta  Marie  Tiger,  "Wambli  Gleska  Olowan  Win"  (Spotted  Eagle 
Singing  Woman),  64,  Whitehorse,  died  Sunday,  Dune  19,  2005,  at  her  home. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  at  noon  CDT  Friday, 
Dune  24,  to  follow  in  procession  to  Wakpala,  where  there  will  be  public 
visitation  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the  community  center.  At  3:30  p.m., 
the  procession  will  continue  to  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in  White  Horse. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  at  the  church.  Services 
will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Deffry 
Barnes,  Darlene  Traversie  and  Standing  Rock  lay  readers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Dune  23,  2004 

Baby  American  Horse-Morales 

GORDON,  Neb.  - Baby  American  Horse-Morales,  infant,  Gordon,  was 
stillborn  Saturday,  Dune  18,  2005,  at  Gordon  Memorial  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Kayla  American  Horse  and  Angelo  Morales, 
Gordon;  maternal  grandparents,  Eugene  and  Denny  American  Horse,  Gordon; 
and  paternal  grandmother,  Eileen  Rutiaga,  Alliance. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  24,  at  Gordon 
Community  Cemetery,  with  Mr.  Ricky  Grey  Grass  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lucille  R.  Red  Paint 

OGLALA  - Lucille  R.  Red  Paint,  46,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Dune  18,  2005, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Tilden  Porcupine,  Oglala,  and  Eddie  Short 
Bull,  Porcupine;  one  daughter.  Lea  Porcupine,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  her 
father,  Ross  Red  Paint,  Hot  Springs;  two  brothers,  Matthew  Red  Paint, 
Oglala,  and  Andrew  Red  Paint,  Vermillion;  two  sisters,  Lavina  Red  Paint, 
Oglala,  and  Herstine  Red  Paint,  Denver;  and  one  grandchild. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  24,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alta  Marie  Tiger 

WHITE  HORSE  - Alta  Marie  Tiger,  "Wambli  Gleska  Olowan  Win"  (Spotted 


Eagle  Singing  Woman),  died  Sunday,  Dune  19,  2005,  at  hen  home. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Robert  Tiger;  seven  children,  Harold 
Tiger,  Barb  Schrempp,  Stacey  LaCompte,  Gail  Tiger,  Rhonda  Pay  Pay,  Brandy 
Tiger  and  Ardyss  Morsette  Sr.;  five  stepchildren,  Stephanie  Tiger,  Shelley 
Tiger,  Bobbi  Tiger,  Robert  Tiger  and  Dessica  Tiger;  two  adopted  children, 
Candi  Sherwood  and  Leroy  Clark;  23  grandchildren;  eight  great- 
grandchildren; one  brother,  Doey  Fiddler;  and  two  sisters,  Loretta 
LaPlante  and  Lola  Packard. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  noon  CDT  Friday,  Dune  24,  at  Oster 
Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  Wakpala,  where  there 
will  be  public  visitation  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the  community  center. 

At  3:30  p.m.  the  procession  will  travel  to  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in 
White  Horse. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  church. 
Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Deffry  Barnes,  Darlene  Traversie  and  Standing  Rock  lay  readers  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Sophie  A.  Yellow  Eyes  Larvie 

Yellow  Eyes  Larvie,  Sophie  A.  1925-2005  NORTH  ANTELOPE  - Sophie  entered 
the  Spirit  World  Dune  3,  2005  at  her  home  in  North  Antelope  with  family 
members  present.  She  was  born  on  February  18,  1925  in  Horse  Creek 
Community  to  Rose  White  Buffalo  Yellow  Eyes  and  Thomas  Yellow  Eyes. 

Her  mother  passed  away  when  she  was  four  years  old,  and  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Doseph  and  Lizzie  White  Buffalo,  raised  her.  She  attended 
school  in  Horse  Creek  as  well  as  Rosebud  Boarding  School.  Sophie  married 
Aloysius  D.  Larvie.  Together  they  lived  Mitakuye  Oyasin.  Family  to  them 
was  one  and  all.  Many  people  shared  in  their  wisdom  and  generosity.  Being 
raised  by  her  grandparents,  Sophie  became  a reservoir  of  Lakota  tradition 
and  language  for  her  family.  She  loved  to  travel  to  pow  wows  around  the 
country  with  her  family.  Denver  March  Pow  Wow  was  one  of  her  favorites, 
and  she  seldom  missed  it.  Sophie  was  an  excellent  cook  whether  it  was  in 
the  house  or  over  an  open  fire.  Friday  nights  were  a special  night  for 
Sophie's  family  because  she  regularly  cooked  beans  and  frybread  for  them. 
Sophie  also  enjoyed  making  star  quilts,  quilting  them,  and  giving  the 
quilts  away. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  two  sons: 
Milo  and  Aloysius  Terry;  one  daughter:  Sharon  Renee  and  a special  cousin- 
sister:  Goldie  White  Buffalo  Bartlett. 

Sophie  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  57  years,  Aloysius  D.  Larvie  of 
North  Antelope  and  four  children:  Beverly  (Cal)  Medhaug  of  Mission,  Delvin 
Larvie  of  Mission,  Tom  (DoAnn)  Larvie  of  Valentine,  Nebraska,  and  Waylon 
Larvie  of  Rapid  City.  She  also  leaves  behind  nine  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild . Wake  services  were  Dune  5th  and  6th  at  St.  Thomas  Hall, 
Mission,  S.D. 

Funeral  service  was  Tues.,  Dune  7th  at  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church  in 
Mission,  S.D.  Interment  followed  at  St.  Ignatius  Cemetery  in  White  River, 
S.D.  Sandoz  Chapel  of  the  Pines  were  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Dune  24,  2005 

Cameron  "Hippie"  Red  Star 

PORCUPINE  - Cameron  "Hippie"  Red  Star,  35,  Porcupine,  died  Monday,  Dune 
20,  2005,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Caitlyn  Red  Star,  Rosebud;  six  brothers, 
Cornell  Red  Star,  David  Red  Star  Dr.,  Floyd  Brings  Plenty,  Owen  Brings 
Plenty,  Stuart  Brings  Plenty  and  Blaine  Brings  Plenty,  all  of  Porcupine; 
and  five  sisters,  Karen  Red  Star,  Weldine  Holy  Bear,  Shirley  Marshall, 

Ollie  Brings  Plenty  and  Marie  Brings  Plenty,  all  of  Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  25,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Albin's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Dune  25,  2005 


Ruben  T.  Brown 

PINE  RIDGE  - Ruben  T.  Brown,  32,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Dune  22, 
2005,  in  Alliance,  Neb.,  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  fiancee,  Marshall  Clifford,  Pine  Ridge;  one  son, 
Sheldon  Brown,  Pine  Ridge;  six  brothers,  Fred  Brown  Dr.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Deffery  Brown,  Robert  Brown  and  Michael  Brown,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Lloyd  Looks  Twice  and  Boyd  Looks  Twice,  both  of  Manderson;  and  two  sisters 
Wendelin  Danis,  Lower  Brule,  and  Rebecca  Brown,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  27,  at  Wounded  Knee 
District  School  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  28 
at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  21,  2005 
Dohn  Teehee  Sr. 

Dohn  Dewey  Teehee  Sr.  of  Day  died  Friday,  Dune  17,  2005  at  St.  Dohns 
Flospital  in  Tulsa.  He  was  76. 

Teehee  was  born  Sept.  10,  1928,  in  Eucha  to  Dewey  and  Minnie  (Soldier) 
Teehee. 

He  was  a Korean  War  veteran  of  the  Marines. 

He  was  a full-blood  Cherokee  and  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He 
worked  in  mobile  home  construction  in  Noel,  Mo. 

He  married  Lydia  Dawson  in  1957  in  Day.  She  preceded  him  in  death  on  Feb 
4,  2003.  He  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers,  Houston  Teehee  and 
Frank  Teehee,  and  two  sisters,  Margie  Runabout  and  Duanita  Daugherty. 

Survivors  include  three  sons  and  their  wives,  Dohn  and  Christa  Teehee  Dr 
of  Pryor,  Tom  and  Nan  Teehee  of  Day  and  Michael  Teehee  of  Vinita;  four 
daughters  and  their  husbands,  Sharon  and  Kevin  Dawes  of  Baxter  Springs, 
Kan.,  Nora  and  Rusty  Dustice  of  Tahlequah,  Sondra  and  Sam  Smith  and  Sandra 
Smith,  all  of  Day;  one  brother,  Dewitt  Teehee  of  Tahlequah;  three  sisters, 
Mary  Sunday  of  Claremore  and  Donzella  Cochran  and  Sue  Killion,  both  of  Day 
16  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in 
Day  with  Kevin  Dawes  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Roundsprings  Cemetery 
in  Eucha. 

Betty  Stand 

Betty  Ruth  Stand  of  Quapaw  died  Monday,  Dune  13,  2005,  at  Freeman 
Hospital  West  in  Doplin,  Mo.  She  was  68. 

Stand  was  born  Aug.  20,  1936,  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.  to  Frank  and  Mable 
(Dyson)  Imbeau.  She  lived  in  Quapaw  most  of  her  life. 

She  was  a seamstress  with  Glenberry  in  Commerce  and  Oklahoma  Leather  in 
Miami.  She  was  a member  of  Spring  River  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Karen  Stand  and  Lela  Stand,  both  of 
Quapaw;  two  sons,  Gerald  Dunn  and  Troy  Stand,  both  of  Quapaw;  one  brother, 
Leroy  Imbeau  of  Quapaw;  three  sisters,  Erma  Spencer  of  Baxter  Springs,  Kan 
, Velma  Dimmerson  of  Miami  and  Hazel  Burnet  of  Ozark,  Ark.,  13 
grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Clifford  Fats  Baldwin,  and  her 
parents . 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Quapaw  Tribal  Building,  east  of 
Quapaw,  with  the  Rev.  Ed  McFall  officiating.  Leonard  Smith  will  conduct 
Indian  rites.  Burial  will  be  in  Peoria  Indian  Cemetery,  southeast  of 
Quapaw. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Trenton  Stand,  Tristan  Stand,  Travis  Stand,  Cordaro 
Baldwin,  Tim  Lovell  and  Tyson  Barnes.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Doshua 
Grayson,  Todd  Barnes  and  Brandon  Dryer. 

The  body  will  be  available  for  viewing  at  the  tribal  building  until  the 
funeral  hour. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  of 


Pichen. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Miami  News-Record. 

Dune  22,  2005 

Doanne  Myra  Dodge 
Fruitland 

Dan.  6,  1958  - Sept.  1981 

Doanne  Myra  Dodge,  our  beloved  daughter,  sister  and  grandmother,  left 
this  earth  in  Las  Cruces  at  the  age  of  23.  She  was  reported  missing  for 
almost  24  years.  She  was  born  to  Mary  Ann  Dodge  and  the  late  Charlie  Dodge 
Sr.  of  Nenahnezad.  Her  clan  was  Naashashi  (Bear  Clan)  and  born  for  the 
Ashiihi  (Salt  Clan).  Naasht  eshi  (Zuni  Clan)  were  her  paternal 
grandparents  and  Bit  ahnii  (Folded  Arm  Clan)  were  her  maternal 
grandparents . 

Doanne  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charlie  Dodge  Sr.;  paternal 
grandparents,  Tsosie  Benally  and  Annie  Dodge;  step-grandfather,  Robert 
Dodge;  maternal  grandparents,  Willie  and  Nancy  White  Begay  and  numerous 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mary  Ann  Dodge;  three  brothers  and  five 
sisters,  Charley  Dodge  Dr.  and  wife,  Stella,  Charlene  Daukei  and  Gene 
Daukei,  Dudy  Becenti  and  husband,  Richard  Becenti  Dr.,  Thelma  Begay  and 
the  late  Sam  Begay,  Teresa  Dodge,  Melvin  Dodge  and  wife,  Isabelle,  Evans 
Dodge  and  wife,  Dustine,  and  Calamity  Dodge;  seven  nieces,  nine  nephews, 
six  grandsons  and  three  granddaughters. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  23,  at  the  Navajo 
Preparatory  School,  the  old  Methodist  Mission  Church,  1220  W.  Apache  St. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens  of  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dietrich  Daukei,  Kurt  Daukei,  Richard  D.  Becenti  III, 
Bryon  Becenti,  Timothy  Begay  and  Shilow  Begay.  Honorary  pallbearers  are 
Charley  Dodge  Dr.,  Melvin  Dodge,  Evans  Dodge,  Shundean  Becenti,  Murphy 
Becenti,  William  Daukei,  Richard  Becenti  Dr.  and  Gene  Daukei. 

Doanne  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Ora  Benally-Grose 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Nov.  30,  1955  - Dune  15,  2005 

Ora  Benally-Grose,  49,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  died  Thursday,  Dune  16,  2005, 
in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Nov.  30,  1955,  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Benally  of  Red  Valley. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  23,  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  2100  E.  20th  St.  in  Farmington.  Interment  will  be  in  Red 
Valley. 

Arrangements  are  with  Alternative  Choice,  2415  E.  20th  St.  in  Farmington, 
(505)  326-3671. 

Dune  26,  2005 

Mary  Dane  Beyale 

Two  Grey  Hills 

Feb.  19,  1934-Dune  24,  2005 

Mary  Dane  Beyale,  71  of  Two  Grey  Hills  died  Friday,  Dune  24,  2005,  at 
Two  Grey  Hills.  She  was  born  Feb.  19,  1934,  at  Sheepsprings . 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Mary  Dane  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Dune  21,  2005 
Annie  Willie 

BREADSPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Annie  Doe  Mike  Willie,  79,  will  be 


at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dune  22  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor 
Bobby  D.  Willie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Willie  died  Dune  17  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  18,  1925  in 
Breadsprings  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan. 

She  was  a weaver,  silversmith  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Doe  W.  Martinez  of  Breadsprings,  Bobby  D. 
Willie  of  Smith  Lake;  daughters,  Marlene  W.  Ramone  of  Smith  Lake,  Dudy 
Davis  of  Vanderwagen;  sister,  Ella  Mike  of  Breadsprings;  nine 
grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren  and  seven  great-great-grandchildren . 

Willie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Navajo  Mike  and  mother,  Ahke 
Nez  bah  Mike. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bob  Davis,  Riley  Lynch,  Tyler  Lynch,  Alton  D.  Ramone, 
Bobby  Whitehorse,  Bob  Willie  and  Bryant  Willie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  22,  2005 
Dixie  Shorty 

LITTLEWATER  - Funeral  services  for  Dixie  Shorty,  57,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Dune  23  at  Hosanna  Pentacostal  Church.  Harry  Cayadenito  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Littlewater. 

Shorty  was  born  Sept.  21,  1947  in  Littlewater  into  the  Red  Running  into 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Shorty  was  a homemaker.  She  made  kachinas,  silverwork  and  sewing.  She 
enjoyed  cooking,  T.V.  and  her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Andrew  Enrico  Sr.,  of  Phoenix,  Ivan  Shorty 
of  Littlwater,  Lionel  Shorty  of  Thoreau;  daughter,  Marian  Shorty  of 
Crownpoint;  brother,  Kenneth  Shorty  Sr.  of  Thoreau;  sister,  Nancy  S. 

Willie  of  Littlewater  and  six  grandchildren. 

Shorty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Charlie  and  Mary  C.  Shorty; 
brothers,  Peter  Shorty,  Lyman  Shorty  and  daughter,  Latonya  Sandoval. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilbert  Shorty,  Melford  Shorty,  Glenn  Dim  Nez, 

Ronald  Willie,  Dameson  Willie  and  Dimmie  Garcia  Sr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  24,  2005 
Kathleen  Morris 

NASCHITTI  - Funeral  services  for  Kathleen  N.  Morris,  53,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Dune  25  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will 
be  in  a family  cemetery  in  Wide  Ruins. 

Morris  died  Dune  22  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Aug.  5,  1951  in  Ganado 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Walk  Around  People  Clan. 

Morris  graduated  from  Sanders  High  School.  She  attended  Brigham  Young 
University  in  Provo  Utah  and  was  a teacher's  aid  at  Navajo  Elementary. 
Morris  was  employed  with  Navajo  Forest  Products  and  General  Dynamics  and 
was  currently  employed  with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Aging  as  a supervisor. 

Morris  enjoyed  ranching  and  livestock. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Alfred  Morris  of  Naschitti;  daughters, 
Cheryl  Kedelty,  Karen  Kedelty,  Sharon  Kedelty  all  of  Albuquerque,  Sandra 
Kedelty  of  Wheatfileds,  Kaylene  Morris  of  Naschitti;  sons,  Aaron  Morris, 
Casey  Morris  both  of  Naschitti;  sisters,  Lynn  G.  Denson  of  Phoenix,  Louise 
Nelson  of  Blue  Steel;  brothers,  Amos  Nelson  of  Lukachukai,  Ervin  Nelson  of 
Phoenix,  Henry  Nelson  of  Sanders,  Tommy  Nelson  of  Coyote  Canyon;  and  seven 
grandchildren . 

Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Albert  Redhouse  Nelson; 
mother,  Gloria  Yellowhorse-Nelson;  sisters,  Lucille  Doe,  Irene  Nelson; 
brothers,  Gilbert  Nelson  and  Doe  Nelson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Etcitty,  Reginald  Hoskie,  Aaron  Morris,  Derry 
Nelson,  Shawn  Nelson,  Tommy  Nelson,  Ron  Scott  and  Herman  Yellowhorse. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Dune  25,  2005 


Billy  Wauneka  Sr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Billy  Kirk  Wauneka  Sr.,  63,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Dune  28  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort 
Defiance.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Veterans  Cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  on  Monday,  Dune  27  from 
5-6  p.m. 

Wauneka  died  Dune  22  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  14,  1942  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Wauneka  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  and  worked  for  seven 
years  for  the  Fort  Defiance  Food  Distribution  program  and  BIA  construction. 
He  was  a Vietnam  Veteran.  He  enjoyed  riding  his  tractor,  doing  puzzles, 
working  as  a mechanic  and  working  outside. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Rose  M.  Wauneka;  sons,  Brian  Kirk  Wauneka, 
Boris  Kirk  Wauneka  and  Byron  Kirk  Wauneka;  daughters,  Brenda  Kay  Wauneka, 
Benita  Kay  Wauneka;  parents,  Anita  Mae  Wauneka  and  Hosteen  Litso  Wauneka; 
brothers,  Louis  Wauneka,  Carl  Wauneka  dn  Freddie  Wauneka;  sisters, 

Isabelle  Fuller,  Vida  Nelson,  Eleanor  Bustamante,  Linda  Garnenez,  Nellie 
Roanhorse,  Martha  Doe,  Della  Dohn,  Dane  Benally  and  Louise  Chamberlain  and 
10  grandchildren. 

Wauneka  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Hosteen  Litso  Wauneka; 
mother,  Anita  Mae  Wauneka;  brother,  David  Wauneka;  and  son  Billy  Kirk 
Wauneka  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Bennett,  Benny  Doe  Dr.,  Herstil  Sam,  Dason 
Wauneka,  Marion  Westbrooke  and  Darrell  Dohn. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Natural  Bridge,  3 miles 
south  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House  and  Black  Rock  Road. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Kay  Williams 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Kay  Frances  Williams,  66,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  Dune  27  at  the  Indian  Baptist  Church  in  Gallup.  Pastor  Scott 
Tafoya  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Williams  died  Dune  20  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  April  6,  1939  in 
Clinton,  Okla.  Williams  was  a member  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma.  She  graduated  from  C.  Dones  Training  and  Bible  School  and  was 
Valedictorian  of  her  class.  She  attended  Indian  Nursing  School  in 
Albuquerque  and  was  a LPN  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  also  a member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Kimri  Williams  and  Kevin  Williams,  both 
of  Gallup,  Wayne  Robbins  of  San  Diego,  Chris  Williams,  Kayline  Williams, 
both  of  Albuquerque,  Charlene  Niedo  of  Oklahoma  City  and  11  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Pearl  Sandhill  Williams  and 
Charles  Bert  Williams,  Sr.;  sisters,  Cecilia  Cutnose  and  Carol  Mae 
Haswood;  and  a brother  Charles  Bert  Williams  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Williams,  Chris  Williams,  Dason  Williams, 

Doshua  Williams,  Dulian  Williams  and  Tim  Niedo. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Herbert  Brown  Dr. 

VANDERWAGEN  - Funeral  services  for  Herbert  Brown  Dr.,  24,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Dune  27  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Terrence  Dave 
Calvin  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Two  Wells. 

Brown  died  Dune  20  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Oct.  8,  1980  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Overhanging  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People 
Clan . 

Brown  worked  at  Octopus  car  wash  and  Labor  Express. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Tanya  Chee;  son,  Dermaine  Herbert  Brown; 
mother,  Duanita  Richards;  brothers,  Christopher  Brown,  Calvin  Brown,  Keith 
Richards;  sister,  Karen  Lynn  Richards;  paternal  grandmother,  Nellie  S. 

Brown  of  Kinlichee. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Herbert  Brown  Sr.;  maternal 
grandparents,  Sadie  R.  Yazzie  and  Donald  Yazzie;  paternal  grandfather, 
Phillip  Brown. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Keith  Richards,  Mitchell  Yazzie,  Roy  Chee,  Elroy 


Police,  Nicholas  Gonzales  and  Stephen  Michael  Cain. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  27,  2005 

Calvert  Tso 

HEART  BUTTE  - Funeral  services  for  Calvert  Terry  Tso,  37,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dune  29  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Meldon  Hickey  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot. 

Tso  died  Dune  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dune  24,  1967  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Zuni  Water's  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Tina  Henio  of  Heart  Butte;  sons,  Nathan 
Terry  Tso  of  Zuni,  Taran  Tso  of  Heart  Butte;  daughter,  Sondra  Kaye  Tso  of 
Zuni;  mother.  Pearl  Whiteshirt  of  Fort  Defiance;  father,  Raymond  Tso  of 
Crownpoint;  sisters,  Sherryian  Whiteshirt  of  Scottsdale,  Dena  Tso  of  Fort 
Defiance;  maternal  grandfather,  Ernest  Paul  Wauneka  of  Sawmill. 

Tso  was  preceded  in  death  by  Durinna  Wauneka  and  great-grandmother , 
Elizabeth  Shirley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathan  Terry  Tso,  Dulius  Wallace,  Dean  Bryant, 

Anthony  Scott,  Dason  Doe  and  Alden  Henio. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Ernest  Paul  Wauneka 's 
residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Gruber 

YA  TAH  HEY  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Ann  (Becenti)  Gruber,  62,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Dune  28  at  the  Christian  Reform  Church,  Tohlakai. 
Rev.  Bobby  Boyd  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Lone  Pine 
Cemetery  in  Mexican  Springs. 

Gruber  died  Dune  22  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Aug.  2,  1943  in  Coyote 
Canyon  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Gruber  attended  school  in  Gallup.  She  was  a homemaker  and  was  employed 
with  Holiday  Cleaners.  As  a young  girl,  she  competed  in  barrel  racing  and 
rodeo.  Gruber  enjoyed  music,  country  western  dances,  traveling  and 
spending  time  with  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Edgar  Becenti  of  Prewitt,  Keith  Mike  Dr.  of 
Naschitti,  Ernest  Gruber  of  Gamerco;  brothers,  Walter  E.  Becenti  of  Coyote 
Canyon,  David  E.  Becenti  of  Twin  Lakes;  sisters,  Theresa  House  of  Coyote 
Canyon,  Linda  Toledo  of  Ojo  Encino,  Lorraine  Henio  of  Brimhall,  Vivian 
Becenti  of  Albuquerque  and  12  grandchildren. 

Gruber  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Edward  Gruber  Dr.;  sons, 
Winston,  Lester  Sr.;  daughter,  Cornelia  Mike;  parents,  Benjamin  and  Nellie 
Ann  Becenti. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Keith  Mike,  Michael  Gruber,  Darwin  E.  Becenti,  Byron 
Toledo,  Ronald  Tsosie  and  Donovan  Hosteen. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Edith  Thompson 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Edith  Thompson,  96,  are  pending  and  will 
be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Thompson  died  Dune  25  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  May  15,  1909  in  Ganado. 
Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  23,  2005 

Alice  I.  Perry 

Alice  I.  Perry,  73,  of  San  Carlos  died  Dune  13,  2005,  at  Heritage  Health 
Care  in  Globe.  Born  in  Fort  Huachuca,  she  was  a lifelong  Arizona  resident. 
She  was  a janitor  at  Rice  School. 

Survivors  include  two  foster  daughters,  Pearlina  Dohnson  and  Danice 
Browning  of  Peridot;  two  sisters,  Zella  Key  of  San  Carlos  and  Kime  Valadez 
of  Phoenix;  one  brother,  Chester  Antonio  Sr.  of  San  Carlos;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 


Funeral  service  was  conducted  Dune  19  at  Rice  School  gym.  Interment  was 
in  Chinatown  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont 
Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Curtis  "lay"  Stanley  Ir. 

Curtis  "lay"  Stanley  Ir.,  28,  died  lune  3,  2005.  He  was  born  in  San 
Carlos  with  Marfan  syndrome  which  caused  many  health  problems.  After  the 
passing  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  five,  he  was  raised  by  his 
grandparents,  Albert  and  Susie  Walker. 

He  attended  Rice  Elementary  School,  Regeneration  Reservation  Christian 
School  in  Ft.  Thomas,  then  Ft.  Thomas  High  School. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Curtis  Stanley  Sr.;  and  eight  siblings 
Chrissy  Nosie,  Marlon  Bullis,  leffery  Stanley,  lennifer  Stanley  Ailak, 
lacob  Curt  Stanley,  Curtis  Stanley  III,  Desiray  Marie  Stanley,  and  laycee 
Marie  Stanley. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  lune  11  at  Garden  of  Sanctuary  in  San 
Carlos.  Morris  Funeral  Home  of  Safford  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

lune  21,  2005 

Elvira  Marie  Lester  Cesspooch,  age  19 
1985  ~ 2005 

Elvira  Marie  Lester  Cesspooch,  age  19,  of  Randlett  passed  away  lune  13, 
2005  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

She  was  born  November  23,  1985  in  Roosevelt  to  limmy  & Alvera  Mae 
Mancito  Cesspooch. 

Elvira  liked  fishing,  hunting  camping,  the  outdoors,  and  being  with  her 
brothers.  She  graduated  from  Uintah  High  School  in  2004.  She  enjoyed 
listening  to  music,  watching  tv,  drawing,  playing  cards,  shopping, 
amusement  parks,  and  horse  back  riding.  Her  favorite  food  was  spaghetti 
and  Sprite  and  she  loved  her  dog,  Charley.  She  especially  enjoyed 
traveling  with  and  being  with  her  grandma,  Beverly  Serawop.  She  was  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Northern  Ute  Tribe  and  was  also  part  Mescalero 
Lipan  Apache  from  Mescalero,  New  Mexico.  She  took  part  in  both  traditional 
cultures.  Elvira  was  greatly  loved  and  will  be  dearly  missed. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  limmy  and  Alvera  Cesspooch;  brothers, 
Delmar,  Garry,  Alex,  Michael,  Henry  Cesspooch,  all  of  Randlett; 
grandparents,  Derry  and  Ethel  Mancito,  uncles  and  aunts,  Kerwin  (Gayla) 
Lester,  lennifer  (Mitch)  Lester,  Derilyn  Mancito-Morgan,  Doycelyn  Mancito, 
Eugene  (Celia)  Mancito,  Corina  Smith,  all  of  Mescalero,  New  Mexico;  Derry 
Lester,  II,  Roosevelt;  Damoe  Tapoof,  Vernal;  Priscilla  Chapman,  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmother,  Beverly  Serawop;  great- 
grandmother Mae  McCook,  great-grandparents  Rufus  Lester  and  Vera  Smith 
Platta  of  Mescalero,  New  Mexico. 

Funeral  services  held  11:00  a.m.,  Monday,  Dune  20,  2005,  at  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  Episcopal  Church  in  Randlett. 

Burial  was  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

Dune  22,  2005 
Rose  Mitchell 

Warm  Springs  resident  Rose  Marie  (Dick)  Mitchell  died  Dune  9,  2005,  at 
Mountain  View  Hospital  at  the  age  of  68. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  was  born  Oct.  22,  1936  in  Redmond  to  parents  Frank  Dick 
and  Anna  Walsey.  On  Dan.  12,  1976,  she  married  Pierson  Mitchell  at 
Simnasho.  She  was  retired  from  working  as  a custodian  for  Indian  Health 
Services . 

She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an  enrolled  member  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  She  enjoyed  doing  beadwork  and 
traditional  hide  tanning.  She  also  gathered  food  and  made  moccasins. 


Survivors  include  her  children,  Larry  "Taaw-Lee-Winch"  Dick,  Roberta 
Berry  Williams,  Betty  Dick  Kalama,  Leander  Kalama  Hoozie  and  Frank  Kalama, 
all  of  Warm  Springs;  brother,  E.  Hunt  of  Warm  Springs;  sister,  Evelyn 
Starr  of  Warm  Springs;  numerous  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Pierson  Mitchell  in  1998,  four 
children,  three  brothers,  and  three  sisters. 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Dune  10,  at  the  Simnasho  Longhouse, 
followed  by  overnight  services.  Burial  was  Dune  11,  at  the  Mount  of  the 
Warm  Springs  River  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel- 
Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  in  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2005  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
Dune  16  & 23,  2005 
Florentino  Dohn  Murillo 

POCATELLO  - Florentino  Dohn  Murillo  passed  away  peacefully  on  Saturday, 
Dune  18,  2005  at  the  Idaho  State  Veterans  Home  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Florentino  was  born  October  16,  1916  in  Ciudad  Manuel  Doblado  in  the 
state  of  Guanajauto,  Mexico  to  Amado  and  Inez  Cano  Murillo. 

Florentino  Murillo  was  married  to  his  wife  Ida  Shay  on  Dune  5,  1941  and 
spent  their  entire  married  life  raising  a family  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  He 
worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  close  to  50  years  before 
retiring. 

Florentino  was  known  as  "Shim"  to  family  members  and  older  friends.  He 
was  known  affectionately  as  "Tino"  to  his  friends  that  knew  him  at  work 
and  the  Lemhi  Rock  Shop  that  he  owned  and  ran  for  10+  years.  Tino  was  a 
carpenter  who  worked  as  a contractor  and  built  homes  in  Pocatello  as  a 
younger  man.  He  was  a "rock  hound"  or  lapidary  when  he  got  older. 

Tino  was  a golden  glove  boxer  in  his  youth  and  fell  one  match  short  of 
winning  on  the  regional  level  after  winning  a state  of  Idaho  championship. 
He  also  played  with  an  American  Legion  Baseball  team  in  the  1930's  that 
won  a state  championship  and  reportedly  was  the  last  Pocatello  legion  team 
to  do  so  until  the  1973  team  repeated  the  feat.  Tino  was  offered  a boxing 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Idaho  but  opted  to  work  with  the  railroad 
On  Duly  3,  1945  Florentino  was  called  to  active  duty  for  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  December  23,  1945  at 
Camp  Grant  in  Illinois. 

Tino  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  and  siblings  Francesca 
Martinez,  Mateo  Murillo,  Thomas  Murillo  and  Cipriano  Murillo.  Florentino 
is  survived  by  two  younger  siblings  Mary  Penagos  of  Pocatello  and  Louis 
Murillo  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Florentino  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  and  six  sons  Thomas  (Casey) 
David,  Trini,  Steven,  Clifford  and  Pablo  Murillo.  He  is  survived  by  his 
son  Larry  Murillo  of  Sherwood,  Oregon.  He  leaves  behind  nephews  and 
nieces,  15  grandchildren : Daniel  Murillo,  Zita  Murillo,  Casey  Murillo, 
Mark  Murillo,  Keith  Murillo  (deceased),  Vernon  Murillo,  Mario  Murillo, 

Dohn  Murillo,  Sherri  Herring,  Theresa  Salois,  Trinidad  Murillo,  Tom 
Murillo,  Steve  Murillo,  Dennifer  Murillo,  Michael  Murillo  and  numerous 
great  and  great-great-grandchildren . 

A viewing  was  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  22nd  at  Downard  Hansen  Funeral 
Home  with  funeral  services  at  7 p.m.  on  Wednesday  Dune  22nd  at  the  funeral 
home.  Inurnment  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Restlawn  Cemetery. 

Chad  Aven  Buckskin 

FORT  HALL  - Our  little  Angel  Chad  Aven  Buckskin  born  May  19,  2005 
returned  home  to  his  heavenly  father  Dune  13,  2005  in  the  loving  arms  of 
his  Mom  and  Dad. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  Ianne  George  Buckskin,  father  Sheldon 
Buckskin  Sr.,  five  brothers  and  one  sister;  his  maternal  grandparents 
Hilda  and  Vincent  Eldridge;  paternal  grandparents  Glenna  and  Elias 
Timbana;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  and  parental  great-great 
grandparents  Clara  P.  George,  Sherman  George  Sr.,  Matilda  Buckskin, 
maternal  uncle  Bert  Tohtsoni,  paternal  grandparents  El  Nathaniel  "Speedy" 


Buckskin  and  Kaylene  Buckskin. 

Friends  and  family  are  gathering  at  Sheldon  and  Ianne  Buckskin's 
residence  on  Truchot  road  for  viewing.  The  funeral  is  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday 
Dune  17th  at  Cedar's  Cemetery  on  West  Reservation  Road. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

Dune  22,  2005 

Edison  Delmar  Redstone 

WOLF  POINT  - Edison  "Eddie"  Redstone,  Wamni  Obinibino  (Walking  With 
Eagle),  34,  died  Saturday,  Dune  18,  2005,  at  Northeast  Montana  Flealth 
Services  in  Wolf  Point. 

A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  22,  at  the  Wolf  Point 
Community  Flail,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  23,  at  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf 
Point.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Oswego  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  22,  2005 

Nancy  Mary  Found  A Gun 

BROWNING  - Nancy  Mary  (Old  Chief)  Found  A Gun,  72,  died  of  natural 
causes  Tuesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progrss  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center  in  Browning.  Fler 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Old  Eagle  Shields,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  her  husband,  George  Found  A Gun; 
sons  Alvin  Old  Chief  and  David  Old  Chief;  and  a brother,  Doseph  Old  Chief 
Sr. 

Edison  Redstone  'Wamni  Obinibino' 

WOLF  POINT  - Edison  "Eddie"  Redstone,  34,  whose  Indian  name,  Wamni 
Obinibino,  means  "Walking  With  Eagle,"  died  of  liver  failure  Saturday  at  a 
Wolf  Point  hospital. 

A wake  is  5 p.m.  today  at  Wolf  Point  Community  Flail,  with  a prayer 
service  at  7 p.m.  Flis  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Clayton  Stevenson 
Memorial  Chapel,  with  burial  in  Oswego  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Patrick  Martell  Redstone  of  Wolf  Point;  his 
parents,  Dosephine  Redstone  and  Robert  Begs  Flis  Own  Sr.  of  Wolf  Point; 
sisters  Cathy  Pomani  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Karen  Yellow  Flawk  and  Dana  Keeler 
of  Wolf  Point  and  Dosephine  and  Sonja  Begs  Flis  Own  of  Tonkawa,  Okla.;  and 
brothers  Mark  Charette  of  Oswego,  Tony  Keeler  of  Wolf  Point  and  Do  Do  and 
Dustin  Begs  Flis  Own  of  Tonkawa. 

Dune  26,  2005 

Steve  Pete  Murray 

BROWNING  - Steve  Pete  Murray,  44,  a carpenter  from  Browning,  died 
Wednesday  of  injuries  he  received  in  a vehicle  accident  near  Browning. 

Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  in  Little  Plume  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Steve  is  survived  by  his  special  friend,  Beverly  Ironpipe;  children 
Dustin  Loring  Murray,  Caleb  Murray  and  Sadie  Rose  Little  Plume; 
stepchildren  Daynell  Racine,  Dale  Racine,  Brandi  Kicking  Woman,  Susan 
Kicking  Woman,  Lissa  Kicking  Woman  and  Leland  Kicking  Woman  Dr.;  sisters 
Bernice  Vaile,  Patty  Gobert,  Margaret  Racine,  Edna  Osborne  and  Dean  Sue 
Murray;  brothers  Dohn  Murray  Dr.,  Arlen  Murray,  Kenny  Weatherwax  and  Derry 
Murray. 

Steve  was  born  Dan.  26,  1961,  in  Browning  to  Dohn  P.  and  Illeana  (Bird 
Rattler)  Murray.  Fie  attended  elementary  school  in  Browning,  high  school  at 
the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota,  and  then  attended  the  Salish 
Kootenai  College,  studying  heavy  equipment.  Steve  was  a carpenter  by  trade. 


a fire  training  instructor  and  his  division  group  supervisor,  a Class  C 
Faller,  the  Strike  Team  leader  and  crew  boss.  He  was  also  a Chief  Mountain 
Hot  Shot  superintendent  and  foreman,  a member  of  the  Horse  Race  Gate  Crew 
(starting  gate  header),  and  had  parts  in  the  movies  "Hidalgo"  and  "War 
Party."  Steve  was  a member  of  the  Horn  Society,  the  Beaver  Society  and  the 
Thunder  Pipe  Society.  His  interests  included  horse  racing,  riding  and 
training,  the  Indian  Relay  Team  and  caring  for  his  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  John  and  Illeana  Murray,  and 
siblings  Keith  Murray  Bird  Rattler,  Ramona  Murray  and  Robert  Murray. 

Donald  Henry  Parsons 

BROWNING  - Donald  Henry  Parsons,  45,  a Browning  carpenter,  died 
Wednesday  of  injuries  he  received  in  a vehicle  accident  near  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  family  home  west  of  Browning.  Rosary  is 
7 p.m.  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted 
Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Donny  is  survived  by  his  wife  Alva;  his  daughter.  Shannon  (Shane);  his 
son,  Deff;  two  grandsons,  Henry  and  Mikey  who  were  his  pride  and  joy;  his 
parents,  Ken  and  Dackie  Parsons;  a brother,  David  (Marilyn);  sisters 
Dalynn  (Doseph)  Evans,  Deanne  (Roger)  Morris  and  Denelle  (Ronnie) 

Valandra;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Donny  was  born  Nov.  22,  1959,  in  Cut  Bank  to  Ken  and  lackie  (Pyne) 
Parsons.  He  attended  school  in  Browning  and  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  in  1978. 

On  April  25,  1981,  he  married  Alva  Bird  Rattler. 

Over  the  years,  Donny  worked  as  a craftsman  in  Montana,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Donny  was  a talented  self-taught  artist, 
creating  paintings,  pencil  and  pen  sketches  and  clay  sculptures.  He  was  an 
avid  outdoorsman  who  loved  to  be  in  contact  with  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Donny  also  participated  and  enjoyed  Indian  Relay  Racing  with  the  Meineke 
and  Bird  Rattler  racing  teams.  He  loved  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his 
family  - especially  his  grandson,  Henry. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother.  Dale;  grandparents  Henry  'Hank' 
and  Florence  Parsons  and  Lydia  and  Clifford  Pyne. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  26,  2005 
Steven  Pete  Murray 

BROWNING  - Steven  Pete  Murray,  44,  a carpenter  from  Browning,  died 
Wednesday,  Dune  22,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a vehicle  accident  near 
Browning. 

Steve  was  born  in  Browning  on  Dan.  26,  1961,  to  Dohn  P.  and  Illeana 
(Bird  Rattler)  Murray.  He  attended  elementary  school  in  Browning,  high 
school  at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota  and  then  the  Salish 
Kootenai  College,  studying  heavy  equipment. 

Steve  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  a fire  training  instructor  and  his 
division  group  supervisor,  a class  C faller,  the  strike  team  leader  and 
crew  boss.  He  was  also  a Chief  Mountain  Hotshot  superintendent  and  foreman, 
a member  of  the  Horse  Race  Gate  Crew  (starting  gate  header),  and  had  parts 
in  the  movies  "Hidalgo"  and  "War  Party." 

Steve  was  a member  of  the  Horn  Society,  the  Beaver  Society  and  the 
Thunder  Pipe  Society. 

His  interests  included  horse  racing,  riding  and  training,  the  Indian 
Relay  Team  and  caring  for  his  nieces  and  nephews. 

Steve  is  survived  by  his  special  friend,  Beverly  Ironpipe;  children 
Dustin  Loring  Murray,  Caleb  Murray  and  Sadie  Rose  Little  Plume; 
stepchildren  Daynell  Racine,  Dale  Racine,  Brandi  Kicking  Woman,  Susan 
Kicking  Woman,  Lissa  Kicking  Woman  and  Leland  Kicking  Woman  Dr.;  sisters 
Bernice  Vaile,  Patty  Gobert,  Margaret  Racine,  Edna  Osborne  and  Dean  Sue 
Murray;  brothers  Dohn  Murray  Dr.,  Arlen  Murray,  Kenny  Weatherwax  and  Derry 
Murray . 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents  Dohn  and  Illeana  Murray  and 


siblings  Keith  Murray  Bird  Rattler,  Ramona  Murray  and  Robert  Murray. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Saturday  with  burial  in  the  Little  Plume  Cemetery. 
Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  25,  2005 

Valentine  Warner  Fish 

FISH  Valentine  Warner  - In  his  64th  year  at  Millard  Fillmore  Hospital  in 
Buffalo,  New  York;  beloved  husband  of  Doan  Fish  (nee  Martin);  dear  father 
of  Doyce  (Findley)  Wilson,  Rachel  Lea  Fish  of  Fort  Erie,  Norman  Fish  of 
Buffalo,  Randy  Henry  (Renee)  and  Deffrey  (Mazel)  Martin  of  Six  Nations; 
also  survived  by  16  grandchildren,  a sister  Mary  Docstader; 

predeceased  by  mother  Rachel  (nee  General)  and  father  Clarence  Fish; 
also  predeceased  by  brothers  Maurice  and  Marcus  Fish; 
survived  by  nieces  and  nephews. 

Valentine  proudly  served  his  country  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  was 
employed  at  Chevrolet  in  Buffalo  for  15  years  and  retired  from  American 
Axle.  Valentine  was  also  a Faith  Keeper  at  Sour  Springs  Longhouse. 

Family  will  be  present  to  receive  friends  and  family  after  8 p.  m. 

Friday  at  his  sister-in-law's  Dale  Martin,  19  Bicentennial  Trail,  Ohsweken 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Funeral  Services  Sunday,  Dune  26,  2005  at  10  a.  m. 
at  the  house  and  11  a.  m.  at  Sour  Springs  Longhouse. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Oshweken. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

Dune  21,  2005 

Renita  Kahnapace 

KAHNAPACE  - On  Saturday,  Dune  18,  2005,  Renita  Kahnapace  was  called  home 
by  our  Creator  at  the  age  of  41  years. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Dune  22,  2005  at  2:00  P.M 
in  the  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall,  Pasqua  First  Nation.  Interment  will 
follow  in  the  Asham  Beach  Cemetery. 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Dune  21,  2005  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the  Ben 
Pasqua  Memorial  Hall. 

Renita  is  survived  by  her  loving  family,  loving  partner  Nora  Cyr,  two 
daughters,  Danie  and  Nicole  Cyr,  six  sisters,  Myrna  (Calvin)  First,  U.S.A. 
Dudy  Redboy,  U.S.A. , Linda  Redboy,  U.S.A. , Arlene  (Doug)  Anderson  of 
Edmonton,  Charlene  Fields  of  Saskatoon,  Lana  (Emil)  Spyglass  of  Mosquito 
First  Nation  and  two  brothers,  Reno  Robinson  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Dana 
(Glenda)  Kahnapace  of  the  Pasqua  First  Nation.  Renita  is  survived  by 
numerous  aunties,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  many  grandchildren . 
Rusty  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all  her  loved  ones. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Irvin  Toto 

TOTO  - Irvin  "Mannie  " (Rising  Eagle  Man)  passed  away  peacefully  at  home 
with  his  wife  by  his  side  on  Dune  18,  2005,  at  the  age  of  65. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents  Andrew  and  Winona;  four  brothers,  Gary, 
Solomon,  Delano,  and  Barry  (Rose);  one  sister  Wanda;  one  son  Daryl; 
grandson  Kelly  Doe;  step-son  Robert  Sheepskin;  and  two  stepgrandchildren, 
Kevin  and  D.M.  Sheepskin; 

Mannie  leaves  to  mourn,  his  wife  Doan;  children,  Dwayne,  Bevann,  Kendra, 
Kelly  and  Leora;  stepchildren,  Doanne,  Brenda  (Tim),  Vern,  Fabian,  Everett 
(Mel),  Bonnie-Lynn,  and  Peter,  Marie,  and  Byron;  numerous  grandchildren 
and  greatgrandchildren;  two  brothers,  Wilfred  (Rose),  and  Oliver  (Della); 
four  sisters,  Danet,  Lillian  (Cliff),  Luanne  (Stan),  and  Lucinda  (Greg); 
and  brother-in-law,  friend,  and  teacher,  Brian  (Lisa)  Crowe;  as  well  as 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Dune  21,  2005  at  4:00  p.m.  at  Piapot 
Community  Hall,  Piapot  First  Nation.  A Traditional  Service  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  Dune  22,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Piapot  Community  Hall.  Interment 


in  Toto  Family  Cemetery. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
reception(3speersfuneralchapel . com 

Dune  22,  2005 

Marjorie  Edith  Shing 

SHING  - On  Monday,  Dune  20,  2005,  Marjorie  Edith  Shing,  late  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Donald  Stanley  Pasqua  and  Fanny 
Walker;  brothers  Stanley,  Benny  and  Mervin  Pasqua;  sisters  Doreen  Chicoose 
and  Norma  Lewis;  husband  Peter  Shing  and  grandson  Darcy  Tyler  Ironeagle. 

Marjorie  is  survived  by  her  children  Irvin  (Carmen)  Pasqua;  Darryl 
(Stephanie)  Shing  and  Bonnie  Shing  (Clark  Gordon);  special  granddaughter 
Katrina  (Lee);  her  other  grandchildren  Peter,  Dorielle,  Dennifer,  Tina, 
Miranda,  Mitchell  and  Michelle;  special  brother-in-law  Stewart  Shing; 
special  nieces  Francis-Anne  Chicoose,  Linda  Kennedy,  Elaine  Chicoose  and 
Beverly  Chicoose  as  well  as  numerous  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Dune  23,  2005  at  5:00  P.M.  in  the  Ben 
Pasqua  Memorial  Flail,  Pasqua  First  Nation,  SK.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  Dune  24,  2005  at  1:00  P.M.  in  the  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall 
with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Pasqua  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Dune  23,  2005 
Derome  Ashdohonk 

ASHDOHONK  - On  Tuesday,  Dune  21,  2005  Derome  Ashdohonk  (Isnana  Mani), 
Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation  died  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

The  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  Carry  the  Kettle  Band  Hall  on 
Saturday,  Dune  25,  2005  at  10:00  a.m.  by  Fr.  Dohn  Mock.  Interment  in  the 
Middle  Cemetery,  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation.  Prayers  will  be  held  at 
Doel  Ashdohonk's  residence  Friday  evening  at  7:00  p.m. 

Derome  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Dohn  and  Annie  Ashdohonk;  wife 
Violet;  son  Cyril;  daughter  Charlotte;  brothers  Alex  and  Hilliard; 
grandchildren  Greg  and  Deremy  and  one  great  great  granddaughter . 

He  is  survived  by  sons:  Bernard,  Doel  (Brenda)  and  Elroy  Ashdohonk,  all 
of  C.T.K.;  daughters  Audrey  (Noel),  Regina  and  Connie,  C.T.K.; 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren;  brothers  Tony  (Edna)  and  Felix 
Ashdohonk,  C.T.K.;  sister  Alice  Lavallee,  Regina  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Olivena  Moosemay 

MOOSEMAY  - On  Monday,  Dune  20,  2005.  Olivena  Moosemay,  widow  of  Dohn 
Moosemay,  Starblanket  First  Nation.  At  the  age  of  60  years. 

A Traditional  funeral  service  at  White  Calf  Gymnasium,  Lebret,  Sask.  on 
Friday,  Dune  24,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Elders  officiating.  Interment  in 
the  Starblanket  Cemetery.  A wake  will  be  held  in  the  White  Calf  Gymnasium 
Thursday  at  4:30  p.m. 

Besides  her  husband  Dohn,  Olivena  was  predeceased  by  daughter  Lena 
Moosemay,  her  father  Dack  Kinequon,  brothers,  George  Kinequon  and  Derry 
Bigknife,  three  nephews  Vern,  Floyd  and  Delbert  Kinequon. 

Olivena  is  survived  by  son  Gerald  (Damie)  Moosemay,  mother  Mary  Alice 
Kinequon,  four  grandchildren;  Shanden,  Samantha,  Shane  and  Shawn.  Sisters: 
Marlene  (William)  Akapew,  Tina  (Paddy)  Desnomie,  Anne  (Tommy)  Bellegarde 
and  Alita  Bigknife.  One  brother  Mervin  (Elsie)  Kinequon.  Her  best  friends; 
Rosabelle  (Tom)  McNabb,  Ruth  (Gilbert)  Keewatin  and  Edith  (Elmer)  Poitras 
also  her  nieces,  nephews,  friends  and  extended  families. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 


Dune  25,  2005 


Levi  Clifford  Eashappie 

EASHAPPIE-On  Wednesday,  Dune  22,  2005,  Levi  Clifford  Eashappie,  Carry- 
theKettle  First  Nation,  Sask.,  age  75  years. 

A traditional  ceremony  for  the  immediate  family  will  take  place  at  the 
Levi  Eashappie  residence,  Carry-the-Kettle  First  Nation  on  Monday,  Dune  27, 
2005  from  2:00  pm  to  4:00  pm.  A public  funeral  ceremony  will  take  place  at 
his  residence  on  Monday  at  4:00  p.m.  Interment  will  take  place  at  the 
South  Cemetery  at  6:00  p.m. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Annie  Eashappie,  wife  Evelyn 
Eashappie.  daughters,  Caroline,  Connie,  and  sons,  Patrick,  Dale  and  Larry, 
brothers,  Patrick  and  Elmer  and  sister,  Eunice. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children:  Cecil  (Glenda)  Eashappie,  Prince  Albert, 
Sask.;  Errol  (Roberta)  Eashappie,  Regina,  Sask;  Cindy  Ryder  (Blair  Pascal), 
Grenfell,  Sask.;  Ivy  (Kurt)  Ryder,  Collin  (Cheryl)  Eashappie  and  Carrie 
Deegan  (Elvis  Hotomanie),  all  of  Carry-the-Kettle  First  Nation,  and  Doyce 
Tillotson,  also  survived  by  his  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  great 
great  grandchildren,  one  sister,  Georgina  Eashappie  and  one  brother, 

Leonard  Eashappie,  both  of  Carry-the-Kettle  First  Nation. 

The  family  would  like  to  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Regina  General 
Hospital  Staff  on  3F  for  the  excellent  care  given  to  their  father  and  to 
their  family  at  this  time,  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

Dune  22,  2005 
Wayne  Alexander  Wells 

MR.  WAYNE  ALEXANDER  WELLS  beloved  husband  of  Mrs.  Nita  Ada  Wells  of  the 
Blood  Reserve  passed  away  suddenly  at  his  residence  on  Wednesday,  Dune  15, 
2005  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Cardston  on 
Wednesday,  Dune  22,  2005  at  from  7:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  SENATOR  GLADSTONE  HALL,  Standoff  on 
Thursday,  Dune  23,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Dune  23,  2005 

Wayne  Alexander  Wells  (Manistokosi) 

MR.  WAYNE  ALEXANDER  WELLS  (MANISTOKOSI- Father  of  all  Nations)  passed 
away  at  his  residence  on  Wednesday,  Dune  15,  2005  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

Wayne  is  survived  by  his  loving  family,  his  wife  Nita  and  children: 

Ferlin  (Brenda),  Rochelle,  Charlene  (Bryan)  and  Lori  (Bill); 
grandchildren:  Coby,  Cole,  Brendan,  Dean  and  Melissa;  adoptive 
grandchildren:  Candice,  C.D.  Gary,  Tasheena  and  Teilson;  special  adoptive 
children  Alfred  "Bunny"  Standing  Alone  Dr.  and  Robin  "Bo"  Wells;  brothers: 
Melvin  (Doris),  Franklin  (Veronica)  and  Bedford;  nieces  and  nephews: 

Cheryl  (Mickey),  Lamont  (Lisa),  Doni  (Cameron),  Chad  (Cora),  Letitia  (Rod), 
Dermayne,  Lome  and  Tanya  (Pat). 

Wayne  was  born  on  September  13,  1941  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital.  He 
received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's  Residential  School,  St.  Norbert's 
Mission,  North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan  and  graduated  from  St.  Anthony's 
College  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  He  also  attended  the  Southern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology  where  he  received  a Diploma  in  Petroleum 
Technology.  In  1993,  Wayne  graduated  from  the  University  of  Lethbridge 
obtaining  a Bachelor  of  Management  Degree.  In  1963,  he  married  Nita 
Standing  Alone  and  together  they  shared  42  years  of  devotion  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren . In  the  early  years  of  their  marriage  they 
established  a residence  in  Calgary  and  eventually  made  their  homestead  in 
the  Bullhorn  area  of  the  Blood  Reserve.  Wayne  was  most  proud  of  his 
children's  achievements  and  in  his  later  years,  much  of  his  time  was  spent 


with  his  grandsons,  who  he  supported  in  all  their  various  activities. 
Throughout  his  lifetime,  Wayne  formed  many  lasting  friendships  because  of 
his  kind  and  caring  nature.  Wayne  had  many  accomplishments  in  his  life;  he 
was  especially  proud  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  host  Prince  Charles' 
visit  to  the  Blood  Reserve  in  1977.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Blood  Tribe 
members  to  perform  with  the  St.  Anthony  Choir  at  the  Dubilee  in  Edmonton. 
In  1954,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  won  a Golden  Glove  victory  in  boxing, 
competing  in  the  80  lb.  division.  Prior  to  his  retirement,  he  held  the 
position  of  Blood  Tribe  Senior  Executive  Officer  for  8 years,  and  served 
two  terms  as  a Blood  Tribe  Band  Councilor.  Also,  he  held  numerous 
positions  with  the  Department  of  Northern  and  Indian  Affairs.  Most 
recently,  Wayne  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Aboriginal  Financial  Management  Board  in  Vancouver,  BC.  When  Wayne  retired 
from  the  Blood  Tribe  Administration  in  Dune  2002,  he  fulfilled  his  dream 
by  establishing  "Manistokosi  Ranches"  as  a livestock  producer  for 
registered  Black  Angus  cattle  and  Quarter  horses. 

Wayne  is  predeceased  by  his  mother  Phyllis  Wells;  his  sisters  Elizabeth 
and  Mildred;  brother  Albert  Wells  Dr.;  his  granddaughter  Mercedes;  great- 
nephew  Michael;  his  aunt  Rosie  Tailfeathers;  his  uncles:  Harvey,  Kenneth, 
Gerald,  Allen  and  Fred  Tailfeathers,  Art  and  Bob  Wells.  He  is  also 
predeceased  by  his  father  and  mother-in-law  Henry  and  Louise  Standing 
Alone;  his  grandparents  Fred  and  Ethel  Tailfeathers,  Dim  and  Annie  Wells. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Cardston  on 
Wednesday,  Dune  22,  2005  at  from  7:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  SENATOR  GLADSTONE  HALL,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Thursday,  Dune  23,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig 
officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Dune  25,  2005 

Florence  Small  Legs  "Aahkoiyiinnimaakiiwa"  (Pipe  Woman) 

September  7,  1928  - Dune  20,  2005 

FLORENCE  GERTRUDE  SMALL  LEGS  , beloved  wife  of  the  late  Nelson  Small 
Legs  Sr.  passed  away  at  her  home  on  the  Piikana  Reserve  on  Dune  20,  2005 
at  the  age  of  77  years. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Friday,  Dune  24,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Florence's 
residence  on  Dune  24,  2005  beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  Brocket  on  Saturday,  Dune  25,  2005  at 
12  Noon.  Interment  in  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Edens  Funeral  Home,  PIncher  Creek,  627-3131. 

Doseph  (Doe)  Albert  Scout 
(Saakohpaiksski-Had  his  Face  Painted  Last) 

November  16,  1943  - Dune  18,  2005 

DOSEPH  (DOE)  ALBERT  SCOUT,  61,  of  the  Blood  Reserve,  beloved  husband, 
father,  grandfather,  brother,  son,  uncle,  cousin  nephew,  and  friend, 
passed  away  on  Dune  18,  2005  at  the  Pincher  Creek  Health  Centre. 

Doseph  was  predeceased  by  his  beloved  wife  Lillian  Scout  (nee 
Tailfeathers).  He  has  gone  to  join  the  love  of  his  life,  companion,  and 
soul  mate.  Doseph  was  also  predeceased  by  his  Granddaughter,  Alison  Naomi 
Scout,  Brother  Kevan  Scout,  Twin  Sisters  Genevieve  and  Dennifer  Scout,  and 
infant  Brother  Dominique  Scout.  Paternal  Grandparents  Henry  Cochrane  and 
Mary  Black  Water,  Maternal  Grandparents  Emil  and  Elizabeth  Scout,  and 
special  Grandfather  Bob  Tail  Chief. 

Doseph  is  survived  by  his  children  Lyle  Scout,  Amanda  Scout  (Tom  Little 
Bear),  Dayne  Scout,  and  Dennifer  Scout.  Doe  is  also  mourned  by  his 
grandchildren  Zack  Scout,  Carly  Iron  Shirt,  Kyla  Ironshirt,  and  Thomas 
Doseph  Little  Bear  Dr.  (Baby).  Doe  is  also  survived  by  his  brother  and 
best  friend  Roy  Scout  and  siblings  Melvin  (Theresa)  Wadsworth,  Lucius 
(Pam)  Wadsworth,  Francis  (Evelyn)  Scout,  Stanley  (Doanne)  Scout,  Elizabeth 
Scout,  Christine  (Ray)  Vaivada,  and  Kathleen  McHugh.  Doe  will  also  be 


greatly  missed  by  his  surviving  Uncles,  Stanley  (Theresa)  Black  Water  Sr., 
Tony  (Lorna)  Black  Water,  Gregg  Eagle  Plume  and  Aunts  Bridgette  Many  Grey 
Horses  and  loan  White  Man  Left,  as  well  as  numerous  nephews,  nieces,  and 
cousins  who  he  held  close  to  his  heart. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Monday,  lune  27,  2005  from  6:00  P.M.  to 
11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  lune  28,  2005  at  12:00  Noon 
with  Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Passamaquoddy  Accihte/ripening  moon 
Assiniboine  Wasasa/red  berries  moon 
Blackfeet  niipoomahkatoyiiksistsikaa  to  's/summer  big  holy  day  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  N A Circle,  Chiapas95-En  and  Amazon  Alliance  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I am  disappointed  but  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  latest  decision  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  uphold  the  desecration  of  Nuvatukyaovi  (the  San 
Francisco  Peaks).  It  became  evident  early  on  in  the  process  that  federal 
authorities  were  ignoring  the  deeply  felt  concerns  of  the  Flopi  Tribe  and 
all  native  nations.  It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  spiritual  integrity  of  Nuvatukyaovi  and  we  will  never  give 
up  in  our  efforts  to  do  so." 

_ Wayne  Taylor,  Flopi  Chairman 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


In  the  past  week  Montana  news  sources  reported  a federal  mediator  in  the 
state  assessing  racial  tension  after  news  reports  of  discrimination 
against  Indians  in  the  state.  I also  received  a note  from  a prison 
activist  reporting  that  the  Montana  prison  system  is  again  nipping  away  at 
Native  inmates  ceremonies,  now  with  more  subtle  slights  than  previous 
blatant  discrimination,  but  nonetheless  --  insults  to  Native  spiritual 
traditions.  This  is  in  a state  whose  governor  whose  public  support  of  the 
states'  tribes  has  up  to  this  point  been  outstanding.  Granted,  he  can't 
control  the  attitudes  of  store  clerks,  but  he  can  do  something  about  the 
attitude  of  his  state  Department  of  Corrections  policies  and  practices. 

Meanwhile,  one  state  over,  the  ACLU  has  filed  a lawsuit  alleging  racist 
practices  in  the  Winner,  SD  school  system.  It's  not  the  first  time 
Winner's  schools  have  been  spotlighted  for  racism,  either.  That  little 
town,  which  borders  a reservation,  has  made  itself  quite  a reputation  for 
anti-Indian  bigotry.  In  South  Dakota,  Indian  voters  helped  send  Stephanie 
Herseth  to  the  US  House  of  Representatives.  And,  to  be  fair,  she's  stood 
up  for  Indian  issues  in  the  Congress.  But  surely  she  could  do  something 
(if  only  suggest  HEW  investigate)  to  get  Winner's  school  officials' 
attention . 

In  the  meantime,  as  you  can  see  from  the  lead  article,  funds  for  Indian 
housing  took  another  hit  (Bush  whacked)  because  resources  are  being 
diverted  to  fund  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Indians,  especially  Rez  Indians  with  lower  education  and  fewer  employment 
options,  end  up  on  the  front  lines.  So  now,  not  only  will  our  brothers, 
sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  fathers  and  mothers  die  on  the  war  front, 
but  our  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  will  suffer,  and  some  of  them  will 
die,  because  their  houses  will  not  be  repaired  to  weather  the  cold  winter 
that  is  just  a few  months  away. 

It's  all  about  priorities... 


News  commentator  Paul  Harvey  showed  a side  of  himself  this  past  week 
that  says  much  about  his  true  heart.  Below  are  two  comments  I have  been 
granted  permission  to  share  with  you. 


Date:  Friday,  Duly  01,  2005  10:58  PM 

From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstartrading@speakeasy . net] 

Sub j : [NAcircle]  Today's  news 

Mailing  List:  NA  Circle  <NAcircle@yahoogroups . com> 

Folks,  I thought  I'd  heard  everything  when  I read  an  e-mail  forwarded 
to  me  about  Paul  Harvey's  Dune  23  commentary.  Here  are  a few  selected 
tidbits : 

"We're  standing  there  dying,  daring  to  do 
nothing  decisive  because  we've  declared  ourselves  to  be  better  than 
our  terrorist  enemies- -more  moral,  more  civilized,"  he  said. 

Drawing  a contrast  with  what  he  cast  as  the  praiseworthy  nuclear 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  World  War  II,  Harvey  lamented 
that  "we  sent  men  with  rifles  into  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  and  kept 
our  best  weapons  in  their  silos"--suggesting  that  America  should 
have  used  its  nuclear  arsenal  in  its  invasions  of  both  countries. 


"We  didn't  come  this  far  because  we're  made  of  sugar  candy.  Once 
upon  a time,  we  elbowed  our  way  onto  and  across  this  continent  by 
giving  smallpox-infected  blankets  to  Native  Americans.  That  was 
biological  warfare.  And  we  used  every  other  weapon  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  to  grab  this  land  from  whomever. 

"And  we  grew  prosperous.  And  yes,  we  greased  the  skids  with  the 
sweat  of  slaves.  So  it  goes  with  most  great  nation-states,  which-- 
feeling  guilty  about  their  savage  pasts--eventually  civilize 
themselves  out  of  business  and  wind  up  invaded  and  ultimately 
dominated  by  the  lean,  hungry  up-and-coming  who  are  not  made  of 
sugar  candy." 

<you  can  read  the  whole  thing  at 

http://www.chicagotribune.com/news/ columnists/ericzorn/ 

weblog/ archives/2005/ 06/paul_harvey_ah . html> 

I used  to  enjoy  some  of  Paul  Harvey's  broadcasts,  especially  his  "The 
Rest  of  the  Story."  I don't  see  how  I can  anymore,  without  it  being 
spoiled  by  remembering  this.  I know  he's  old,  and  I understand  that  he's 
conservative  and  as  such,  not  inclined  to  be  ethnically  sensitive,  but 
to  suggest  that  nations  become  great  and  should  remain  great  by 
demonstrating  savagery,  brutality  and  dishonor  to  any  who  stand  in  their 
way  --  it's  beyond  me  how  an  intelligent  person  goes  to  that  place.  Can 
he  not  see  that  those  not  made  of  sugar  candy  might  decide  that  someone 
such  as  himself,  enfeebled  by  age,  might  just  be  a good  victim?  After 
all,  great  nations  are  made  by  great  individuals.  If  opportunistic 
brutality  is  the  mark  of  a great  nation,  then  why  should  it  not  be  the 
mark  of  a great  individual? 


Date:  Friday,  Duly  01,  2005  10:40  PM 
From:  Art  Durand  [nanalq@redshift.com] 

Sub j : Paul  Harvey's  Dune  23rd  address. 

Dear  Mr  McConnell, 

As  a Native  American  I was  delighted  to  hear  of  Paul  Harveys  address  of 
Dune  23rd,  wherein  he  praises  the  ancestors  of  the  dominant  culture  for 
their  savage  ways... 

"We  didn't  come  this  far  because  we're  made  of  sugar  candy.  Once  upon  a 
time,  we  elbowed  our  way  onto  and  across  this  continent  by  giving 
smallpox-infected  blankets  to  Native  Americans.  That  was  biological 
warfare.  And  we  used  every  other  weapon  we  could  get  our  hands  on  to  grab 
this  land  from  whomever." 

He  is  your  guy,  Mr  McConnell.  I think  I'm  going  to,  no,  I am  sure  that  I am 
going  to  boycott  all  things  Disney  and  I'm  going  to  ask  all  my  friends  to 
do  the  same. 

As  for  Mr  Harvey,  I can  only  hope  that  the  cosmic  admonition  is  true,  that 
what  goes  around  comes  around.  I realize  that  he  is  sick  in  his  spirit  and 
should  be  pitied  but  there  is  a part  in  me  that  wants  to  see  his  auntie  and 
his  relatives  suffer  as  mine  have  suffered. 

I'll  work  on  that  inferior  part  of  myself. 

In  The  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse,  I am 


Art  Durand 


AKA  Whitebear 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging(3bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- BIA  Contract  Funds  lost 
to  Iraq,  Afghanistan  Wars 

- Coburn  fails  to  get 
Indian  Health  Care  funding 

- Help  coming  for  Families 
promised  HPL  Homes 

- One  Nation's  new  battle 

- Dudge  halts  foreclosure 
on  Oneida  Nation  Land 

- Tribes  sue  over  Snowbowl  decision 

- Federal  Mediator  examines 
Racism  in  Havre 

- Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
initiates  Legal  Action 

- Appeals  Court  tosses 
$248M  Award  to  Tribe 

- Indian  Education  for  All 

- Patients'  Diversity 
is  often  Discounted 

- Big  Snake  Bridge: 

Cooperation  Theme  of  Ceremony 

- Spiritual  Perspectives: 

Navajo  Enemy  Way  Ceremony 

- ' Poia : ' 

How  Blackfeet  learned  the  Sun  Dance 

- DOHN  TIERNEY: 

Bureaucrats  and  Indians 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Fourth  inspires  mixed  feelings 


- Americas  Program: 

Zapatista  Red  Alert 

- Crops  cutting  into 
Amazon  Rain  Forest 

- 'War  on  Terror' 

zeroes  in  on  Indigenous  People 

- OPINION:  RCMP  Interference 

- Kanestake  looking  to  better  Days 

- Aboriginal  Youth 
explore  Military  Life 

- Questions  raised  about 
arrests  of  FN  Activists 

- Tamra  Keepness  still  missing: 

One  year  later 

- Tribal  Police 

develop  Life  saving  System 

- Sweat  Lodge  in  the  Pen 

- Notoriety  fades 

for  Convict  in  FBI  shootings 

- Native  Prisoner 

Discrimination 
at  Spiritual  Gathering 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire: 

Navajo  Tortillas-Nunescahdi 

- "Abe"  Dones  Poem:  By  the  People 

- State  of  Sequoyah 
Centennial  exhibit 


RE:  BIA  Contract  Funds  lost  to  Iraq,  Afghanistan  Wars 


Date:  Tue,  28  Dun  2005  08:42:46  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars(3Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" FUNDS  SHOT  AWAY" 


http: //www. indianz . com/News/ 

http://www.billingsgazette.eom//state/55-tribe-growth.inc 

Tribe  seeks  economic  growth 
Associated  Press 
Dune  28,  2005 

HELENA  - The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe  is  an  impoverished  nation, 
hungry  for  economic  development  to  provide  jobs  for  tribal  members  and  to 
reduce  the  reservation's  dependence  on  shaky  federal  aid,  the  tribe's 
leader  told  state  officials  Monday. 

Tribal  Council  President  Eugene  Little  Coyote  described  his  reservation 
as  in  a "perpetual  Great  Depression"  with  about  two  of  every  three  people 
out  of  work,  and  said  the  Cheyenne  want  to  work  with  the  state  in  finding 
new  jobs  and  revenue  sources. 

"We're  the  neediest  of  the  needy,"  he  told  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  and  top 
administration  officials.  "There's  a lot  of  opportunity  for  business 
development,  and  we  wish  to  partner  with  state  government." 

Little  Coyote  specifically  mentioned  tribal  plans  for  a casino  on  about 
300  acres  along  the  Tongue  River. 

"This  is  a socially  acceptable  activity  for  my  people  and  we  want  to 


move  ahead  with  it,"  he  said. 

Later,  Little  Coyote  said  the  tribe  would  like  to  negotiate  a more 
liberal  gambling  agreement  with  the  state  when  the  current  one  expires  in 
two  years,  in  hopes  of  offering  expanded  forms  of  gambling  in  the  planned 
casino. 

The  tribe  already  operates  a casino  on  the  reservation.  It  provides  40 
jobs  and  a $2  million  annual  payroll  but  makes  little  money.  Little  Coyote 
said . 

He  said  finding  new  sources  of  money  for  the  tribe  is  essential  at  a 
time  when  many  reservation  jobs  are  tied  to  federal  government  programs 
that  are  expected  to  face  spending  cuts. 

Dion  Killsback  of  Lame  Deer,  a self-determination  specialist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  the  Cheyenne  get  about  $2.2  million  a year 
in  federal  contracts  and  grants,  but  that  will  decline  as  the  cost  of 
military  actions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  require  more  money. 

In  the  next  two  years,  the  tribe  will  lose  three  or  four  BIA  contracts 
worth  $500,000  to  $750,000  annually  and  employing  as  many  as  35  people, 
Killsback  said. 

For  his  part,  Schweitzer  pitched  his  idea  to  develop  a reservation  plant 
capable  of  producing  diesel,  gasoline  and  other  fuels  from  coal  mined  in 
the  Otter  Creek  tracts  that  the  state  obtained  from  the  federal  government 
a few  years  ago. 

He  predicted  such  a plant  could  operate  for  50  years,  providing  hundreds 
of  high-paying  jobs  on  the  reservation  for  two  generations  and  creating 
little  pollution.  Expensive  and  unsightly  power  lines  would  not  be  needed 
because  the  product  would  be  shipped  in  underground  pipelines,  he  said. 

The  processing  has  become  an  economically  viable  method  of  producing 
fuel  because  oil  prices  have  climbed  so  high,  Schweitzer  said. 

He  warned  Little  Coyote  and  other  Cheyenne  leaders  that  such  plants  can 
be  located  in  many  sites  throughout  Montana's  coal  fields  and  tribal 
willingness  to  embrace  the  proposal  is  important. 

Little  Coyote  said  a vote  by  all  tribal  members  on  such  a development 
would  be  necessary.  "You  have  presented  us  with  an  opportunity,"  he 
acknowledged . 

Schweitzer  administration  officials  also  asked  tribal  leaders  to 
consider  a proposal  for  imposing  a tax  on  tobacco  sold  on  the  reservation 
that  would  match  the  state  tax.  The  state  would  collect  the  tax  on  behalf 
of  the  tribe  and  revenue  to  the  tribe  would  be  determined  according  to 
formula  spelled  out  in  an  agreement  between  the  two  governments. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Coburn  fails  to  get  Indian  health  care  funding 
By  Chris  Casteel 
The  Oklahoman 
Dune  29,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - The  Senate  on  Tuesday  beat  back  an  attempt  by  Sen.  Tom 
Coburn  to  cut  money  for  acquiring  more  federal  land  to  boost  funding  for 
treating  diseases  that  disproportionately  affect  Indians. 

Coburn,  R-Muskogee,  sought  to  redirect  about  $121  million  within  the 
Interior  Department  spending  bill  that  was  allocated  for  land  acquisition 
by  four  federal  agencies.  Coburn  authored  an  amendment  to  shift  the  money 
to  Indian  Health  Service  programs  for  diabetes  and  alcoholism. 

Coburn  said  the  agencies  - the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Service,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  - 
already  have  unspent  money  in  their  accounts  for  acquiring  land,  while  "we 
have  a real  crisis  in  health  care  in  Indian  country." 

Coburn,  a physician,  said  Indians  have  a much  higher  rate  of  diabetes 
than  the  general  population  and  that  one  study  showed  45  percent  of 
Indians  between  the  ages  of  45  and  74  suffer  from  the  disease. 

"If  we're  going  to  spend  the  money  anyway,  shouldn't  we  be  spending  it 
on  something  that's  going  to  increase  the  quality  of  life?"  Coburn  said. 

Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  said  several  programs  exist  to  fund  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  diabetes  and  alcoholism  among  Indians.  He  said 
the  Indian  Health  Service  spends  about  $100  million  a year  on  diabetes  and 
that  there  were  "significant"  amounts  spent  by  other  programs. 

Burns  contended  Coburn's  amendment  would  violate  the  budget  guidelines 
and  made  a procedural  motion  to  block  Coburn's  amendment.  Coburn  attempted 
to  waive  the  budget  rules  but  his  move  failed  by  a vote  of  75-17. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Help  coming  for  families  promised  HPL  homes 
By  Marley  Shebala 
Navajo  Times 
Dune  30,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  seven-year  wait  by  48  Navajo  families  who  were  promised 
new  homes  by  the  Navajo  government  appears  close  to  an  end,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  Ray  Denny. 

Denny,  a 50-something  contract  employee  of  the  tribe,  meticulously 
documented  the  failure  of  the  tribal  government  to  fulfill  its  promise  to 
the  families,  despite  receiving  $1.5  million  in  federal  funding  to  build 
their  homes. 

All  the  families  live  on  Hopi  Partitioned  Land,  and  were  to  receive 
modern,  foundation-built  homes  in  return  for  signing  an  agreement  limiting 
their  rights  to  small  plots  of  their  ancestral  lands.  The  homes  were  part 
of  $22  million  in  federal  relocation  benefits  allocated  to  the  Navajo 
government  in  1997. 

The  Navajo-Hopi  Relocation  Commission  passed  the  money  and  the  housing 
project  to  the  Navajo  Housing  Services  Department,  part  of  the  Division  of 
Community  Development. 

Seven  years  later,  the  housing  department  was  forced  by  pressure  from 
the  commission  to  look  into  complaints  from  48  families  that  their  homes 
had  either  never  been  built  or  had  been  constructed  so  badly  they  were 
falling  apart. 

Housing  services  hired  Denny,  a resident  of  Kinlichee,  Ariz.,  to 
investigate  the  matter.  He  spent  the  summer  of  2004  compiling  a written 
report,  including  photographs,  from  inspections  and  interviews  with  the  48 
families . 

His  report  revealed  incomplete  exterior  and  interior  housing 
construction,  sinking  floors,  mismatched  kitchen  cabinets,  missing 
construction  supplies,  and  the  deterioration  of  about  $360,000  worth  of 
construction  materials  left  out  in  the  open  for  years. 

"They're  promised  new  houses,"  Denny  said.  "But  then  some  of  them  can't 
live  in  their  new  house.  And  some  just  look  at  their  housing  materials." 

He  sighed  before  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  I would  do  if  I was  them. 

How  long  could  I wait?  It's  a harsh  life  out  here  (HPL).  And  they  lost 
their  land  to  the  Hopis." 

Denny's  report,  about  1.5  inches  thick,  was  finished  Aug.  20,  2004,  but 


was  not  accepted  by  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  until  October. 

With  HPL  families  demanding  to  see  the  report,  the  commission  scheduled 
a meeting  in  August  2004  at  Hardrock  Chapter,  the  nearest  government 
office  for  most  of  the  families. 

The  commission  took  no  action  until  its  October  meeting,  when  it  voted 
to  accept  the  report. 

The  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  is  made  up  of  council  delegates  from 
chapters  that  continue  to  be  impacted  by  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  issues. 

Beyond  voting  to  accept  Denny's  report,  however,  the  commission  took  no 
further  action  to  help  the  residents.  The  report  was  shelved,  where  it 
remained  for  six  months  until  the  Navajo  Times  began  interviewing  the  48 
families  for  a follow-up  story  on  their  plight. 

On  Dune  22,  the  commission  voted  to  advertise  for  bids  to  complete  and 
repair  homes  for  the  48  families,  authorizing  the  use  of  additional 
federal  funds  for  the  job.  The  job  calls  for  a contractor  to  construct  six 
new  houses  and  repair  and  finish  42  other  houses. 

Lorenzo  Bedonie  (Hardrock/Pinon),  chairperson  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land 
Commission,  reminded  commission  members  before  the  vote  that  as  Navajo 
leaders,  they  are  responsible  for  helping  the  Navajo  people  living  on  HPL. 

Bedonie  noted  that  the  families  have  been  waiting  since  1998  to  have 
their  HPL  house  completed  or  built. 

"I  think  that  even  if  we  were  not  in  office  then,  we  are  all  equally 
responsible,"  he  added. 

Commission  member  Leslie  Dele  (Tonalea)  argued  that  the  money  should 
come  from  the  tribe,  because  it  received  $1.5  million  for  the  project. 

Bedonie,  however,  urged  that  more  federal  money  be  used  in  order  to 
speed  things  along. 

"We  really  don't  know  what  happened  to  all  the  money  ($1.5  million)  that 
the  commission  gave  to  Navajo  housing  services,"  Bedonie  said. 

The  commission  approved  the  HPL  assistance  5-3,  with  Dele  and  two  other 
commission  members  opposing  on  grounds  that  the  money  should  come  from 
President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.'s  budget. 

Ray  Denny  was  there  to  witness  the  vote,  saying,  "I  want  the  people  out 
there  to  get  help.  They've  been  suffering  long  enough. 

"The  leaders  should  be  the  ones  helping  them,  going  out  there  to  see 
and  talk  to  them  instead  of  just  sitting  around  with  themselves  in  Window 
Rock, " Denny  said . 

Roman  Bitsuie,  director  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Office,  said  Wednesday 
that  he  was  meeting  with  Hopi  officials  before  he  executes  the 
commission's  directive. 

Bitsuie  explained  that  the  Navajo  government  must  get  approval  for  the 
project  from  the  Hopi  Tribe  since  the  families  live  on  Hopi  land. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Navajo  Times. 
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One  Nation's  new  battle 

Anti-tribal  sovereignty  group  trying  to  kill  Native  Hawaiian  bill 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  30,  2005 

A group  dedicated  to  opposing  tribal  sovereignty  is  now  working  to  defeat 
the  Native  Hawaiian  Recognition  bill. 

Barb  Lindsay,  head  of  One  Nation  United,  is  sending  e-mails  to 
supporters  and  asking  them  to  contact  their  Senators  and  urge  them  to 
reject  the  legislation. 

The  bill,  which  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Daniel  Akaka,  D - HI,  and  has 


the  support  of  Republicans  such  as  Arizona  Senator  John  McCain  and  Alaskan 
Senators  Lisa  Murkowski  and  Ted  Stevens,  calls  for  the  federal  government 
to  recognize  Native  Hawaiians  in  the  same  way  that  it  recognizes  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  measure,  first  introduced  in  2000,  would  create  a framework  for 
Native  Hawaiian  governance,  which  would  be  able  to  negotiate  with  state 
and  federal  officials  over  Native  Hawaiian  assets.  The  Senate  leadership 
has  agreed  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a vote  by  early 
August,  although  some  believe  it  could  come  up  even  sooner. 

"It's  a bill  to  give  people  recognition  and  it  could  lead  later  to  a 
sovereignty  approach  if  Congress  wants  to  go  that  far,"  Stevens  said  in 
defending  the  bill. 

In  her  e-mail,  Lindsay  claims  the  legislation  "is  a way  to  get  more 
federal  money  sent  to  the  state  and  get  the  state  off  the  hook  for 
financial  promises  it  has  made  to  this  group  over  the  years.  Senators 
Akaka  and  [Daniel]  Inouye  have  sat  on  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
for  years  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inserting  the  two  words  'Native 
Hawaiian1  into  every  piece  of  legislation  passed  for  'Native  Americans.1 
This  legislation  would  divide  the  people  of  Hawaii.  It  would  create  a 
group  exempt  from  state  and  local  taxes,  and  also  exempt  the  new  'Tribe1 
from  ALL  local  and  state  laws,  including  zoning,  environmental,  public 
health,  and  safety  laws." 

Supporters  say  the  measure  is  simply  about  doing  what  is  right. 

"This  legislation  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  it 
reaffirms  that  Native  Hawaiians  are  both  citizens  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  of  the  United  States,  and,  like  other  indigenous,  native  people  of 
America,  have  their  own  distinct  status  under  the  law,"  said  Inouye. 

The  Bush  Administration  has  not  commented  on  the  bill 

Lindsay  is  the  director  of  One  Nation's  national  organization.  In  2003 
Lindsay  defended  the  group  against  accusation  that  they  are  anti-Native, 
telling  the  Native  American  Times  that  she  is  part  Western  Cherokee,  and 
that  her  ancestors  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears.  A Western  Cherokee  spokesman 
quickly  denied  her  claim  of  membership  and  said  the  Western  Cherokees 
settled  into  their  home  20  years  before  the  Trail  of  Tears  and  were  not 
even  involved  in  the  forced  march. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Dudge  halts  foreclosure  on  Oneida  Nation  land 
Too  many  issues  unresolved,  judge  says. 

Oneidas  ordered  to  post  $3  million  bond. 

By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 
Duly  2,  2005 

A federal  judge  has  ordered  Madison  County  to  stop  all  foreclosure 
proceedings  against  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

In  a decision  issued  Friday,  District  Court  Dudge  David  Hurd  said  the 
property  tax  case  should  proceed  slowly  so  all  the  important  federal 
issues  can  be  resolved. 

"There  is  no  need  to  rush  to  judgment  in  a complex  case  such  as  this," 
Hurd  wrote  in  issuing  a temporary  injunction. 

The  ruling  indefinitely  postpones  a Duly  14  hearing  in  state  Supreme 
Court,  where  foreclosure  proceedings  are  generally  tried.  The  injunction 
will  be  in  effect  indefinitely  while  the  two  sides  argue  the  larger  issues 
in  the  case. 


"We're  highly  disappointed/'  said  Scott  Henderson,  chairman  of  the 
Madison  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Native  American  Affairs  Committee.  "It 
takes  away  our  enforcement  procedure  that  we  have  been  told  we  have  by 
everyone  in  the  world  except  Dudge  Hurd." 

Hurd  also  required  the  nation  to  post  a $3  million  bond,  the  amount  owed 
Madison  County  in  taxes,  interest  and  penalties  on  98  nation  parcels. 

"The  nation  is  gratified  that  the  district  court  stopped  Madison 
County's  foreclosure  proceedings,  and  looks  forward  to  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  remaining  legal  issues,"  said  nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery. 

The  county  started  foreclosure  proceedings  in  1999,  but  the  Oneidas 
filed  a federal  lawsuit  a year  later  to  halt  the  foreclosures.  The  case 
was  put  on  hold  until  the  outcome  of  a similar  foreclosure  action  by  the 
city  of  Sherrill  was  decided. 

The  Sherrill  case  was  decided  March  29  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
ruled  that  the  nation  did  have  to  pay  taxes  to  Sherrill.  Hurd  will 
ultimately  issue  a formal  ruling  in  the  Sherrill  case  based  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  Madison  County  officials  resumed  the 
foreclosures  this  year  in  state  court.  Oneida  County  leaders  followed  suit 
in  Dune  by  taking  the  first  steps  toward  foreclosure  on  59  nation  parcels. 

The  Oneidas  went  back  to  federal  court,  arguing  Madison  County's 
foreclosure  effort  is  premature  and  that  there  are  outstanding  federal 
issues  that  can't  be  resolved  by  a state  court.  Nation  lawyers  argue  that 
federal  treaties  put  the  nation's  land  out  of  reach  of  local  governments, 
and  that  nation-owned  land  may  be  put  into  trust  by  the  federal  government. 

Lawyers  must  file  papers  on  those  issues  beginning  Aug.  5,  according  to 
Hurd ' s decision . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Tribes  sue  over  Snowbowl  decision 
Seek  restraining  order 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  27,  2005 

As  promised,  American  Indian  tribes  in  the  Southwest  are  suing  over  a 
decision  to  allow  the  pumping  of  wastewater  at  a sacred  site. 

Local  environmentalists  have  joined  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  Yavapai- 
Apache  Nation  and  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  from  allowing  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  to  expand  its 
operations  and  extend  its  season  using  artificial  snowmaking.  The  hope  is 
that  a judge  will  issue  a temporary  restraining  order  while  the  lawsuit 
plays  out. 

The  parties  are  also  seeking  a temporary  restraining  order  to  prevent 
tree  cutting  and  other  developments  from  starting  while  the  court  hears 
the  lawsuit.  The  Arizona  Snowbowl,  a wealthy  ski  lodge  with  thousands  of 
rooms,  has  received  permission  to  pump  the  water  in  order  to  manufacture 
artificial  snow. 

The  lodge  is  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  an  extinct  volcano 
formed  more  than  3 million  years  ago.  Tribes  regard  the  peaks  as  sacred, 
and  unsuccessfully  lobbied  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  reject  the  plan. 

"This  project  authorizes  ski  area  improvements,  including  snowmaking 
using  reclaimed  water...  the  study  and  decision  documents  acknowledge 
significant  tribal  concerns  for  the  spiritual  values  and  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  associated  with  the  San  Francisco  Peaks.  This  decision  does 
not  preclude  the  continued  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  for  religious 


beliefs  and  practices,  and  does  not  violate  First  Amendment  rights," 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  spokesman  Dim  Payne  said  in  a 
statement . 

In  fighting  the  decision,  the  conservationists  are  claiming  that  there 
is  a potential  for  danger. 

"The  water  they'd  use  meets  standards  for  irrigating  farm  land,  not  for 
people  to  drink,"  said  biochemist  Paul  Torrence.  "There  are  chemicals  in 
the  water  for  which  no  safety  standards  have  been  set,  and  which  may  have 
harmful  human  impacts.  Not  only  that,  but  delivering  treated  sewage  water 
as  snow  to  high  elevation  mountains  changes  the  entire  dynamic,  causing 
potential  harmful  effects  which  neither  the  Forest  Service  nor  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  have  considered." 

In  addition  to  water  quality  issues,  the  opponents  of  the  plan  say  they 
are  concerned  with  potential  soil  erosion  and  loss  of  wildlife  habitat 
from  cutting  thousands  of  aspen,  ponderosa  pine  and  spruce-fir  trees  to 
accommodate  expanding  the  ski  runs  by  47%.  The  proposal  also  calls  for 
building  two  new  buildings,  a 10  million  gallon  water  tank  for  the  treated 
wastewater  near  the  top  of  a ski  lift,  and  building  14  miles  of  pipeline 
to  bring  in  the  city's  treated  sewage  water. 

The  Forest  Service  has  determined  that  the  entire  area  around  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  - some  74,380  acres  - is  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  as  a traditional  cultural  property.  The  Forest 
Service  has  identified  13  tribes  that  hold  the  Peaks  sacred. 

"I  am  disappointed  but  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  latest  decision  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  uphold  the  desecration  of  Nuvatukyaovi  (the  San 
Francisco  Peaks) . It  became  evident  early  on  in  the  process  that  federal 
authorities  were  ignoring  the  deeply  felt  concerns  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  and 
all  native  nations.  It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  spiritual  integrity  of  Nuvatukyaovi  and  we  will  never  give  up  in  our 
efforts  to  do  so,"  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  said. 

"People  should  be  worried  about  the  unforeseen  environmental  effects 
that  maybe  caused  by  spraying  waste  water  on  a ecologically  sensitive  and 
sacred  mountain,"  said  activist  Robert  Tohe.  "There  is  mounting  evidence 
of  low  levels  of  pharmaceuticals  and  personal  care  products  in  wastewater. 
As  well,  the  mountain  represents  homes  to  the  Holy  People,  and  the 
mountain  is  prominent  in  the  culture  of  all  Southwest  tribes.  Wastewater 
on  the  Peaks  is  like  desecrating  a cathedral." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Federal  mediator  examines  racism  in  Havre 

Dared  Ritz 

Havre  Daily  News 

jritz@havredailynews . com 

Dune  28,  2005 

A federal  mediator  recently  made  a short  trip  to  Havre  as  part  of  an 
assessment  of  racial  tension  after  a newspaper  article  about  racism  in 
Havre  caused  a stir  in  the  community. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  Community  Relations  Service's  regional 
office  in  Denver  sent  a mediator  here  Dune  21,  and  she  met  with  about  25 
concerned  community  members,  the  agency's  deputy  director,  Stephen  Thom, 
said  Monday  in  a telephone  interview  from  Washington,  D.C.  The  mediator 
will  return  to  Havre  in  August. 

According  to  Thom,  the  mediator  had  been  sent  a copy  of  the  story  before 
coming  to  Havre.  She  spent  about  five  hours  in  town  before  she  continued 


a five-city  tour  in  Montana. 

Thom  said  there  are  "several  situations"  she  will  be  looking  into  while 
in  Montana,  but  that  the  story  on  Havre  and  the  situation  it  highlighted 
was  the  main  point  of  her  visit  to  the  state. 

"That  was  the  impetus  of  why  our  facilitator  was  sent,"  he  said. 

The  story,  "Bordering  on  Racism,"  was  part  of  a special  report  on  race 
in  Montana  by  the  University  of  Montana  School  of  Journalism's  Native 
News  Project  titled  "Perceptions."  The  project  included  articles  about 
each  of  the  state's  seven  Indian  reservations,  and  ran  as  an  insert  in 
the  May  28  edition  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

The  story  about  Havre  reported  instances  of  racism  that  included  store 
employees  admitting  to  watching  Native  American  customers  more  closely 
than  whites  and  accounts  by  Indians  about  being  treated  unfairly  in 
local  businesses. 

"Whenever  there  are  allegations  of  any  kind  of  racism,  we  look  into  it," 
Thom  said.  "We  just  want  to  know  if  there's  tension  in  the  community." 

The  agency  was  created  in  1964  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  help  act  as  a 
peacekeeper  and  conciliator  in  the  racially  divided  South.  Since  then 
the  organization  has  shrunk  in  size  but  grown  in  scope,  offering  its 
services  to  local  governments  and  community  groups  nationwide  to  resolve 
racial  tension.  The  agency  has  10  regional  offices  and  50  agents. 

Thom  said  that  once  the  agent  is  finished  with  her  visit,  no  findings 
will  be  published.  The  agency's  job,  Thom  said,  is  to  assess  whether 
there  is  racial  tension  in  a community,  and,  if  so,  to  try  to  help 
community  members  work  through  their  problems. 

"We  are  only  going  to  assess  what  (level  of  racial  tension  there)  is  and 
whether  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  resolve  these 
issues,"  he  said. 

Thom  said  he  doesn't  think  the  article  by  itself  would  have  been  enough 
to  warrant  the  assessment,  but  the  fact  that  a community  member  called 
the  agency  provided  "some  confirmation."  He  said  he  didn't  know  how  many 
people  called  the  agency. 

Havre  resident  Charlie  Grant  said  he  called  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was  put  in  contact  with  the 
Denver-based  mediator.  He  said  he  spoke  with  the  agent  two  days  before 
her  visit  and  asked  her  to  come  and  make  an  assessment.  While  she  was 
here.  Grant  said,  the  mediator  spoke  with  people  of  different  races  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  community.  He  also  said  he  gave  her  a copy 
of  the  story  as  well  as  other  opinion  pieces  and  stories  that  have  run 
in  the  Havre  Daily  News  since  the  students'  story  appeared. 

The  agent  is  planning  to  make  a longer  visit  to  Havre  in  August.  She 
will  speak  with  any  community  groups  that  have  concerns  about  racism  and 
also  with  community  leaders,  whom  she  didn't  have  time  to  meet  during 
the  first  visit,  Thom  said. 

"We  will  talk  to  as  many  parties  as  we  need  to  to  get  a true  picture  of 
the  situation,"  he  said.  "All  of  the  stakeholders  need  to  be  involved  in 
some  way." 

The  agency  has  many  different  ways  to  help  communities  work  through 
their  problems.  Thom  said  town  hall  meetings  and  smaller  group  settings, 
such  as  church  congregations  and  school  classes,  are  commonly  used  when 
townspeople  have  broad  issues  they  want  to  work  on.  More  formal  training 
and  mediation  are  typically  used  for  more  specific  situations,  like 
police  profiling  or  school  situations. 

Mayor  Bob  Rice  said  he  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  mediator's  visit.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  meet  with  her  in  August. 

Carol  Van  Valkenburg,  one  of  the  two  University  of  Montana  professors 
who  oversaw  this  year's  Native  News  Project,  said  that  in  her  15  years 
of  teaching  the  class,  she  and  students  have  received  "lots  of  feedback, 
both  good  and  bad."  A federal  assessment  being  brought  about  by  the 
class  is  a first,  she  said,  and  definitely  falls  into  the  "good"  category. 

"If  townspeople  have  determined  there  is  a problem  and  some  measures  are 
being  taken  to  correct  it,  that's  a good  thing,"  she  said. 
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- Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  Initiates  Legal  Action  to  Secure  Commercial 
Fishing  and  Land  Rights  on  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio's  North  Bass  Island 

- Tribe  acts  in  conjunction  with  200th  anniversary  of  Treaty  of 
Fort  Industry  on  Duly  4 

Dune  30,  2005 

TOLEDO,  Ohio,  Dune  30  /PRNewswire/  --  The  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  today 
initiated  legal  action  to  lay  claim  to  its  commercial  fishing  and  land 
rights  on  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio's  North  Bass  Island.  The  rights  are  currently 
being  denied  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Ottawas  once  controlled  a large  portion  of  northwest  Ohio  in  the 
1700s  and  used  North  Bass  Island  as  an  outpost  for  fishing,  hunting  and 
trade.  By  signing  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Industry  on  Duly  4,  1805,  the  Ottawas 
gave  up  some  of  their  land  on  North  Bass  Island  and  received  perpetual 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  in  Ohio's  waters.  Current  members  of  the  tribe 
are  challenging  the  state's  regulation  and  restriction  of  those  rights. 
Furthermore,  the  tribe  is  seeking  approximately  300  acres  of  land  on  the 
northern  half  of  North  Bass  Island,  which,  despite  what  state  officials 
say,  was  never  relinquished  by  the  Ottawas. 

This  morning,  the  tribe  filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  in  Toledo 
to  seek  a declaratory  judgment  that  the  fishing  and  hunting  rights  granted 
by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Industry  cannot  be  regulated  or  limited  by  the  state. 
As  a result,  the  state  would  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  methods  of  fishing 
and  quantities  or  species  of  fish  to  be  taken;  fishing  and  hunting 
seasons;  and  quantities  and  types  of  game  to  be  taken. 

In  addition,  to  signify  its  claim  to  the  land,  and  the  hunting  and 
fishing  rights,  several  leaders  of  the  2,000-member  tribe  took  an  hour- 
-long  ride  by  fishing  boat  from  Port  Clinton  to  North  Bass  Island.  Tribe 
members  landed  on  the  northern  half  of  the  island,  which  is  currently  an 
undeveloped  state  park,  located  in  Ohio's  Ottawa  County  approximately  18 
miles  off  Port  Clinton  and  2 miles  south  of  the  Canadian  border  on  Lake 
Erie. 

In  taking  these  actions,  the  tribe  is  emphasizing  that  its  current  focus 
is  on  protecting  its  fishing  and  land  rights  on  Lake  Erie  in  U.S. 
territory  and  Ohio's  North  Bass  Island.  The  tribe  is  not  currently 
reviewing  any  specific  options,  and  has  made  no  decision,  on  any  uses  for 
the  claimed  land.  Therefore,  these  disputes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ongoing  controversy  over  casino  gambling  in  Ohio,  which  is  currently 
illegal  in  the  state. 

"We  had  never  seen  our  homeland  and  it  is  beautiful,"  said  Larry  Angelo, 
Ottawa  Tribe  second  chief  and  tribal  historian,  who  is  an  eighth- 
generation  descendant  of  one  of  the  Ottawas'  most  famous  leaders.  Chief 
Pontiac.  "Our  point  is  that  we  have  always  had  the  hunting  and  fishing 
rights,  and  the  state  cannot  restrict  them.  On  the  land  claims,  we  believe 
the  northern  half  of  North  Bass  Island  remains  the  Ottawas'  rightful 
territory.  It  is  very  meaningful  that  we  are  pursuing  these  actions  as  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Industry. " 

If  the  litigation  filed  today  is  successful,  the  Ottawas  would  like  to 
begin  gill  net  fishing  on  Lake  Erie,  which  could  yield  2,000  tons  of  fish 
or  more  per  year  for  the  Ottawas.  The  tribe  has  already  formed  the  Ottawa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  Fisheries  Corp.  in  anticipation  of  being  able  to  begin 
commercial  fishing  of  the  Lake  Erie  waters. 

The  Ottawas  have  acknowledged  that,  by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Industry,  they  ceded  control  of  other  parts  of  Ohio  to  the  United  States. 
However,  at  that  time,  according  to  tribal  research  and  several 


independent  experts,  the  northern  half  of  North  Bass  Island  was  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  border  and  was  not  covered  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Industry  or  any  subsequent  treaty. 

"The  U.S. -Canadian  boundary  moved  north  of  the  island  in  1822,  and  no 
treaty  was  ever  made  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  island,"  said 
Richard  D.  Rogovin,  the  Columbus  attorney  who  is  representing  the  Ottawa 
Tribe.  "The  Ottawas  never  ceded  their  rights  to  the  northern  half  of  North 
Bass  Island,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the  rightful  owners  of  this  property. 
By  challenging  the  land  claims,  state  officials  forced  us  into  filing  the 
suit  for  Lake  Erie  fishing  rights  so  that  the  Ottawas  have  a steady  stream 
of  income  to  support  the  longer-term  land  litigation  efforts." 

Later  this  year,  the  Ottawas  expect  to  make  their  legal  case  in  the  land 
rights  dispute.  Because  they  may  not  be  able  to  sue  the  state  directly  for 
the  land,  the  Ottawas  will  seek  involvement  from  the  federal  government  to 
take  up  the  land  case  against  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  Ottawas  expect  that  the  income  from  the  fully  restored  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  will  be  used,  in  part,  to  support  research  and  litigation 
related  to  the  land  rights  dispute.  As  part  of  the  land  litigation,  the 
Ottawas  have  the  option  of  seeking  damages  for  loss  of  use  of  the  island 
over  the  years. 

Source:  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
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Appeals  Court  Tosses  $248M  Award  to  Tribe 
By  WILLIAM  KATES 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  28,  2005 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  - A federal  court  on  Tuesday  tossed  out  a $248  million 
award  to  the  Cayuga  Indians  as  compensation  for  land  taken  from  them  in 
illegal  treaties.  Lawyers  for  the  tribe  said  they  would  appeal. 

In  a 2-1  decision,  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  cited  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  ruling  in  a tax  case  involving  the  Oneida  Indians 
and  the  upstate  New  York  city  of  Sherrill.  In  that  case,  the  nation's  high 
court  said  too  many  years  had  passed  for  the  Oneidas  to  claim  that 
reacquired  former  reservation  lands  were  tax-exempt. 

"The  present  case  must  be  dismissed  because  the  same  considerations  that 
doomed  the  Oneidas'  claim  in  Sherrill  apply  with  equal  force  here," 

Dustice  Dose  Cabranes  wrote. 

In  1994,  federal  Dudge  Neal  McCurn  ruled  New  York  state  illegally  had 
acquired  64,015  acres  of  Cayuga  tribal  land  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties 
by  entering  into  invalid  treaties. 

A jury  awarded  the  two  Cayuga  tribes  $36.9  million  in  damages  in  2000 
for  the  land's  current  worth  and  the  loss  of  two  centuries  of  fair-market 
rental  value.  McCurn  added  $211  million  in  interest  in  2001. 

In  the  current  case,  the  Cayuga  tribes,  which  currently  own  no 
reservation  land  in  New  York  state,  were  seeking  affirmation  of  McCurn 's 
rulings,  but  they  challenged  his  determination  of  damages  and  interest, 
saying  they  were  entitled  to  $1.7  billion. 

The  state  asked  for  the  award  to  be  reduced,  or  dismissed. 

"This  is  a complete  victory,  a complete  vindication.  The  game  is  over. 

We  win,"  said  attorney  William  Dorr,  who  represented  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
counties . 

Gov.  George  Pataki  called  it  "a  tremendous  victory  for  the  property 


owners  and  taxpayers  of  central  New  York." 

"If  this  ruling  stands  up,  it  will  be  the  death  knell  for  all  Indian 
land  claims  based  on  a historic  taking  of  land/'  said  Martin  Gold,  the 
attorney  representing  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York.  "But  the  war 
is  not  over." 
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'Indian  Education  For  All'  promoted  for  state  schools 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
Dune  29,  2005 

NORMAN  - A Montana  program  to  educate  all  children  about  Indian  culture 
and  history  could  become  a prototype  for  Oklahoma. 

Educators  listened  intently  Tuesday  as  Montana  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Linda  McCulloch  described  her  state's  newly  funded  "Indian  Education  For 
All"  program,  which  is  helping  teachers  and  tribes  teach  about  Indian 
culture  and  heritage  in  the  public  schools. 

"That's  what  we're  needing  to  see  within  Oklahoma  --  Indian  education 
for  all  Oklahomans,  not  only  for  American  Indians,"  said  Derry  Tahsequah, 
associate  director  of  the  Native  American  Center  of  Excellence  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Center. 

McCulloch  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  a conference  organized  by  the 
Oklahoma  Native  Education  Network  to  develop  a strategic  plan  for  Indian 
education  in  Oklahoma.  Oklahoma  has  no  such  plan,  said  Grayson  Noley, 
academic  chairman  of  Educational  Leadership  & Policy  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  College  of  Education. 

"We'd  like  to  bring  a plan  that  everyone  can  buy  into  --  one  that's  not 
threatening  to  people  but  that's  seen  as  looking  forward  and  improving 
conditions  of  Indian  education,"  Noley  said. 

Federally  funded  Indian  education  programs  are  geared  to  raising  test 
scores  and  lowering  dropout  rates  for  American  Indian  students.  What  is 
different  about  Montana's  program  is  the  use  of  state  funds  to  achieve  an 
expanded  goal,  said  Quinton  Roman  Nose,  director  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Education  Department. 

"I  think  we  can  do  something  very  similar  and  in  fact  even  better.  We 
have  more  students  and  we  have  students  who  have  higher  test  scores,  and 
we  have  more  Indian  students  going  to  college,"  Roman  Nose  said. 

Cultural  education 

Expanding  traditional  definitions  of  Indian  education  to  include 
educating  non-Indians  about  Indians  should  be  part  of  Oklahoma's  plan, 
Noley  said. 

"Whenever  children  go  to  school,  their  cultures  are  validated  if  they're 
white.  But  if  they're  Indian,  they're  kind  of  a sidebar  in  the  textbooks. 
That's  what  we  want  to  change,"  Noley  said. 

By  making  education  about  Indians  a regular  part  of  the  curriculum, 
children  will  grow  up  respecting  other  children,  he  said. 

"That's  what  we're  looking  for.  That's  what  will  make  a truly 
4pluralistic  society  in  the  world,"  Noley  said. 

State  Rep.  Doug  Miller,  R-Norman,  said  Oklahoma  is  moving  in  that 
direction . 

"In  tourism,  what  is  the  brand  of  Oklahoma?  It's  Native  America.  Look  at 
our  license  tags:  Native  America.  So  I think  the  whole  idea  of  raising 


awareness  about  Indian  culture  is  where  we  are  headed  as  a state/'  Miller 
said . 
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Mind  and  Culture  Psychiatry's  Missing  Diagnosis 
Patients'  Diversity  Is  Often  Discounted 

Alternatives  to  Mainstream  Medical  Treatment  Call  for  Recognizing  Ethnic, 

Social  Differences 

By  Shankar  Vedantam 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Dune  26,  2005 

First  of  three  parts 

When  UCLA  researchers  reviewed  the  best  available  studies  of  psychiatric 
drugs  for  depression,  bipolar  disorder,  schizophrenia  and  attention 
deficit  disorder,  they  found  that  the  trials  had  involved  9,327  patients 
over  the  years.  When  the  team  looked  to  see  how  many  patients  were  Native 
Americans,  the  answer  was  . . . 

Zero. 

"I  don't  know  of  a single  trial  in  the  last  10  to  15  years  that  has  been 
published  regarding  the  efficacy  of  a pharmacological  agent  in  treating  a 
serious  mental  disorder  in  American  Indians,"  said  Spero  Manson,  a 
psychiatrist  who  heads  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Programs  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  Flealth  Sciences  Center  in  Aurora.  "It  is 
stunning. " 

Native  Americans  are  not  the  only  group  for  whom  psychiatrists  write 
prescriptions  with  fingers  crossed,  the  researchers  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  found  as  they  reviewed  the  data  for  a U.S. 
surgeon  general's  report:  Of  3,980  patients  in  antidepressant  studies, 
only  two  were  Hispanic.  Of  2,865  schizophrenia  patients,  three  were  Asian. 
Among  825  patients  in  bipolar  disorder  or  manic  depression  studies,  there 
were  no  Hispanics  or  Asians.  Blacks  were  better  represented,  but  even 
their  numbers  in  any  one  study  were  too  small  to  tell  doctors  anything 
meaningful . 

In  all,  just  8 percent  of  the  patients  studied  were  minorities. 

It  is  but  one  example  of  a larger  pattern:  Scientists  have  broadly 
played  down  the  role  of  cultural  factors  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
outcome  of  mental  disorders.  In  part,  this  is  because  modern  psychiatry  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  mental  illnesses  are  primarily  organic  disorders  of 
the  brain.  This  medicalized  approach  suggests  that  the  symptoms,  course 
and  treatment  of  disorders  ought  to  be  the  same  whether  patients  are  from 
the  Caribbean,  Canada  or  Cambodia. 

This  model  has  produced  striking  successes.  Neuroscientists  have 
uncovered  key  details  about  how  the  brain  functions  and  malfunctions,  and 
drug  companies  have  found  many  effective  medications.  More  patients  than 
ever  before  have  received  treatments  that  have  been  proven  to  work. 

As  the  population  of  the  United  States  grows  ever  more  diverse,  however, 
this  approach  is  facing  challenges  from  within  the  profession's  own  ranks. 
A growing  number  of  advocates  for  "cultural  competence,"  many  of  whom  are 
minorities  themselves,  warn  that  doctors  are  harming  patients  by  ignoring 
evidence  about  the  effects  of  ethnicity,  sex,  religious  beliefs,  social 
class  and  national  origin  on  mental  health  and  mental  illness. 

"The  [drug]  companies  are  thinking  about  the  average  Caucasian,  male 


patient/'  said  psychiatrist  Michael  Smith,  at  UCLA's  Research  Center  on 
the  Psychobiology  of  Ethnicity,  who  bemoaned  the  vacuum  of  information 
about  drug  metabolism  and  side  effects  among  various  groups.  Some 
minorities'  distrust  of  drug  trials  further  compounds  the  problem,  he  and 
other  researchers  said. 

"This  thing  called  psychiatry  --  it  is  a European-American  invention, 
and  it  largely  has  no  respect  for  nonwhite  philosophies  of  mental  health 
and  how  people  function,"  agreed  Carl  Bell,  a psychiatrist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

"A  lot  of  minority  groups  perceive  psychiatric  interventions  as  an 
ideological  approach  that  discounts  their  own  cultures,"  added  Marcello 
Maviglia,  a psychiatrist  who  has  worked  extensively  with  Native  American 
patients  in  New  Mexico.  "A  lot  of  people  wouldn't  be  able  to  verbalize 
this,  but  patients  know  when  you  are  discounting  them,  their  traditions." 

Leaders  of  mainstream  psychiatry  vehemently  reject  this  critique.  Darrel 
Regier,  director  of  the  division  of  research  for  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  said  biomedical  treatments  for  mental  disorders  had  been 
objectively  shown  to  be  superior  to  any  other  system. 

"To  say  you  want  to  go  back  to  nature  and  have  all  the  benefits  of 
close-knit  families  take  the  place  of  psychotropic  medications  --  that  is 
wishful  thinking  and  likely  dangerous,"  he  said. 

Different  Viewpoints 

Historically,  the  problem  is  that  psychiatry  has  been  muddled  by 
conflicting  theories  about  the  nature  of  mental  illnesses,  Regier  said. 
While  cultural  variations  among  groups  are  useful  to  know  about,  he  added, 
it  is  more  important  for  psychiatrists  to  home  in  on  genetic  markers  and 
the  brain  mechanisms  that  could  be  universal  to  all  patients. 

"Doctors  in  general  are  reductionist,"  he  said.  "A  patient  walks  in  and 
you  have  10  minutes  to  find  out  what  in  their  whole  life  story  is 
significant.  There  is  a tremendous  screening  process  to  cut  out  irrelevant 
material . " 

Columbia  University  psychiatrist  Robert  Spitzer,  who  played  a key  role 
in  popularizing  the  medical  model  of  psychiatry,  said  the  cultural 
advocates  are  letting  politics  trump  science:  "They  don't  by  and  large  do 
controlled  studies.  They  mainly  complain  about  the  biomedical  model." 

Spitzer  and  Regier  reflect  the  eagerness  among  mainstream  psychiatrists 
to  move  away  from  the  mushy  complexities  of  culture  and  the  myriad  ways  in 
which  emotional  problems  are  expressed  by  different  groups,  and  toward  a 
straightforward  system  that  links  groups  of  symptoms  to  particular 
disorders.  Ultimately,  they  hope  to  find  neurological  evidence,  genetic 
markers  and  laboratory  tests  to  differentiate  mental  problems. 

If  malfunctioning  genes  and  neurotransmitters  can  be  shown  to  cause 
depression,  for  example,  these  experts  say  doctors  will  be  able  to  treat 
such  problems  at  their  root,  making  diagnosis  and  treatment  more  effective, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  discovery  of  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS  led  to 
highly  targeted  treatments. 

Advocates  for  cultural  competence  counter  that  no  matter  how  much 
science  learns  about  the  brain,  culture  and  the  environment  will  continue 
to  play  a huge  role  in  why  people  develop  emotional  problems,  what 
treatments  they  respond  to  and  whether  they  recover.  Doctors,  they  say, 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  numerous  effects  of  culture  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment  that  have  been  documented  through  various  streams  of  evidence 
and  multiple  studies  in  peer-reviewed  publications.  Among  them: 

* Patients  with  schizophrenia,  a disease  characterized  by  hallucinations 
and  disorganized  thinking,  recover  sooner  and  function  better  in  poor 
countries  with  strong  extended  family  ties  than  in  the  United  States,  two 
long-running  studies  by  the  World  Health  Organization  have  shown. 

* People  of  Mexican  descent  born  in  the  United  States  have  twice  the  risk 
of  disorders  such  as  depression  and  anxiety,  and  four  times  the  risk  of 
drug  abuse,  compared  with  recent  immigrants  from  Mexico.  This  finding  is 
part  of  a growing  body  of  literature  that  indicates  that  the  newly  arrived 
are  more  resilient  to  mental  disorders,  and  that  assimilation  is 
associated  with  higher  rates  of  psychiatric  diagnoses. 

* Black  and  Hispanic  patients  are  more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  be 


diagnosed  with  schizophrenia  as  white  patients  --  even  though  studies 
indicate  that  the  rate  of  the  disorder  is  the  same  in  all  groups. 

* White  women  in  the  United  States  are  three  times  as  likely  to  commit 
suicide  as  black  and  Hispanic  women  --  a difference  that  experts  attribute 
in  part  to  the  relative  strengths  of  different  social  networks. 

* A host  of  small  studies  suggests  that  the  effects  of  psychiatric  drugs 
vary  widely  across  different  ethnic  groups.  There  are  even  differences  in 
the  effect  with  dummy  pills. 

Keh-Ming  Lin,  a psychiatrist  who  formerly  headed  the  UCLA  center,  said 
that  because  psychiatric  drugs  affect  behavior  and  change  how  people  feel, 
their  effects  are  powerfully  modified  by  patients'  beliefs 

The  effects  of  such  drugs  "are  not  solely  determined  by  their 
pharmacological  properties,"  wrote  Lin  and  colleagues  in  a book, 
"Psychopharmacology  and  Psychobiology  of  Ethnicity."  "The  prescription  and 
use  of  medication  is  enmeshed  in  a process  replete  with  social  and 
symbolic  meanings  and  implications." 

Cultural  Influence 

Psychiatric  diagnoses  are  similarly  influenced  by  culture,  said  Maria 
Oquendo,  a psychiatrist  at  Columbia  University.  Women  from  different 
cultures,  for  instance,  face  very  different  norms  about  what  constitutes 
an  ideal  body  weight  --  and  this  influences  the  course  of  certain 
disorders:  "We  consider  anorexia  nervosa  to  have  biological  underpinnings 
and,  therefore,  universal,  but  in  less  industrialized  cultures,  anorexia 
is  vanishingly  rare.  Culture  informs  our  decisions  on  what  we  consider 
normal . " 

"If  we  understand  that  our  definition  of  pathological  isn't  pathological 
in  other  countries,  we  can  make  better  decisions  on  when  to  treat, 
especially  with  medications,"  she  added. 

Advocates  for  culture's  role  in  psychiatry  describe  many  case  studies  to 
illustrate  their  argument:  Roberto  Lewis-Fernandez  was  a young  doctor  in 
training  in  Massachusetts  when  he  encountered  a patient  who  was  49  and 
suicidal  at  Cambridge  Hospital.  The  Puerto  Rican  woman  begged  for  help  in 
resolving  a conflict  with  her  son,  but  the  Harvard  University-affiliated 
psychiatrists  focused  on  one  set  of  symptoms  --  she  was  hearing  voices, 
seeing  darting  shadows  and  sensing  invisible  presences. 

They  diagnosed  her  as  depressed  and  psychotic,  or  out  of  touch  with 
reality,  and  medicated  her.  She  was  discharged.  Soon  after,  the  woman  had 
an  argument  with  her  son  and  nearly  killed  herself  by  overdosing  on  the 
medication . 

For  Lewis-Fernandez,  who  is  Puerto  Rican,  the  suicide  attempt  confirmed 
his  fears  that  his  superiors  had  misjudged  the  situation.  For  months,  as 
top  psychiatrists  ordered  him  to  keep  increasing  the  potency  of  her  drugs, 
he  had  told  himself  that  hearing  voices,  seeing  shadows  and  sensing 
presences  is  considered  normal  in  some  Latino  communities.  But  he  dared 
not  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the  medical  model. 

"I  wasn't  sure  if  she  was  psychotic,  but  I treated  her  as  if  she  was," 
he  said  about  the  case,  which  he  wrote  up  in  a medical  journal.  "I  gave 
her  the  medicines." 

When  the  hospital's  outpatient  unit  evaluated  the  woman  anew,  doctors 
there  came  up  with  a different  diagnosis.  They  concluded  that  her  symptoms 
were  not  abnormal  in  the  context  of  her  culture  --  they  were  expressions 
of  distress,  not  illness.  Lewis-Fernandez  helped  her  reconcile  with  her 
son.  She  still  heard  voices  and  saw  shadows,  but  now,  as  before,  they  did 
not  bother  her. 

Unlike  anti-psychiatry  groups  that  wish  to  do  away  altogether  with  drugs 
and  doctors,  advocates  for  cultural  competence  argue  only  against  one- 
-size-fits-all  thinking.  Genetic  vulnerabilities  and  brain  chemistry  are 
undoubtedly  important,  said  Lewis-Fernandez,  but  his  patient  was  badly 
served  because  doctors  assumed  all  her  problems  could  be  reduced  to  brain 
chemistry. 

"Sure,  after  a certain  amount  of  suffering  for  a certain  amount  of  time, 
your  brain  reacts,"  he  said.  "The  idea  of  mainstream  psychiatry  is  that 
the  pill  will  correct  the  chemical  imbalance  in  the  brain.  Yes,  but  the 


imbalance  keeps  happening  because  of  the  situation  she  is  in,  and  the  pill 
can't  correct  the  situation." 

Minority  patients  are  not  the  only  ones  affected:  For  one  thing,  about 
40  percent  of  U.S.  doctors  training  in  psychiatry  today  are  foreign-born. 
"There  are  so  many  international  psychiatric  residents  that  the  real 
cross-cultural  encounters  are  going  to  be  between  foreign  physicians  and 
white  Americans,"  Lewis-Fernandez  said.  "Filipino  and  Indian  doctors  [will 
be]  meeting  your  average  Ohioan  and  saying,  'I  don't  understand  you.'  " 

Nor  are  misunderstandings  limited  to  issues  of  ethnicity.  Differences 
between  clinicians  and  patients  in  language,  social  class  or  religious 
belief  can  also  be  pitfalls,  the  advocates  warn.  Danice  Egeland,  a 
behavioral  scientist  who  has  worked  nearly  three  decades  with  the  Amish, 
said  she  realized  something  was  very  wrong  when  an  Amish  man  went  to  a 
friend's  house  to  watch  baseball  on  TV.  In  the  context  of  Amish  culture, 
which  shuns  material  luxuries  and  modern  technology,  his  seemingly 
ordinary  action  alerted  Egeland  to  a problem  that  might  have  been  missed 
by  a less  experienced  clinician.  She  soon  discovered  the  man  had  not 
merely  watched  the  game. 

"Fie  was  jumping  all  around,  pretending  to  run  the  bases,"  she  said. 

After  a thorough  evaluation,  she  realized  he  was  suffering  from  manic 
depression,  a disorder  characterized  by  alternating  bouts  of  euphoria  and 
depression . 

In  Illinois,  a truck  driver  was  diagnosed  as  psychotic  after  he  said  he 
frequently  saw  the  devil  sitting  near  him,  warning  that  his  life  was  going 
to  take  a turn  for  the  worse.  Then  a doctor  trained  to  pay  attention  to 
cultural  issues  realized  the  man  was  an  evangelical  Christian  whose 
allegorical  religious  expression  had  been  misunderstood  as  a hallucination 
by  secular  physicians,  said  Gary  Myers,  a clinician  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  in  Springfield. 

Mainstream  psychiatrists  say  such  examples  are  interesting  but  insist 
that  the  field  stay  focused  on  biology  and  brain  chemistry.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  integrate  psychiatry  with  the  rest  of  medicine  and  to  produce 
objectively  verifiable  treatments,  said  Regier,  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

"If  you  had  to  choose  between  a Western  model  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
and,  let's  say,  an  ayurvedic  treatment  model,  what  would  you  take?"  he 
asked,  referring  to  a traditional  system  of  healing  in  India.  "Whether 
with  AIDS  therapy,  which  the  South  Africans  resisted,  or  psychotropic 
medicines,  there  is  something  objectively  superior  to  a medical  model  of 
treatment  of  psychiatric  illness." 

A Common  Vocabulary 

Through  much  of  the  20th  century,  the  long  shadow  of  Sigmund  Freud  hung 
over  psychiatry.  Dust  as  doctors  today  talk  about  serotonin  and  brain 
structures  such  as  the  amygdala,  doctors  at  mid-century  evaluated  patients 
through  the  lens  of  Freudian  concepts  such  as  transference  and  repression. 
Without  common  definitions  of  the  symptoms  they  encountered,  psychiatrists 
often  disagreed  over  what  ailed  their  patients.  Show  a patient  to  10 
psychiatrists,  the  joke  went,  and  you  would  get  10  diagnoses. 

In  response,  Columbia's  Robert  Spitzer  led  efforts  to  update  American 
psychiatry's  manual  of  mental  disorders  in  1980  and  again  in  1987.  Experts 
drew  up  lists  of  specific  symptoms  associated  with  particular  mental 
disorders  --  and  gave  the  field  a common  lexicon.  The  "Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders,"  commonly  known  as  DSM,  became  the 
bible  of  the  medical  model  of  psychiatry. 

Yet,  as  Spitzer  readily  acknowledged  in  a recent  interview,  the  DSM 
classifications  did  not  rest  on  new  scientific  data. 

"The  DSM  is  not  a scientific  document,"  Spitzer  said.  "It  is  a bunch  of 
smart  people  who  studied  the  literature  and  then  came  up  with  the  best  way 
to  define  diseases  --  very  few  of  the  categories  have  an  empirical  base." 
As  doctors  wrestled  with  overlapping  symptoms,  he  said,  subsequent 
editions  greatly  expanded  the  number  of  disorders:  "It  is  not  a scientific 
document,  but  it  facilitates  science." 

Spitzer  said  he  had  never  oversold  the  scientific  credentials  of  the 
manual.  But  powerful  factors  heightened  its  prominence. 


Drugs  were  shown  to  help  patients  with  various  symptoms,  yielding  hard 
data  that  most  talk  therapies  and  social  interventions  could  not  readily 
produce.  Neuroscientists  showed  that  many  mental  disorders  had  genetic 
components . 

Insurance  companies  found  that  paying  for  pills  was  cheaper  and  simpler 
than  paying  therapists  to  address  the  interpersonal  causes  of  suffering  -- 
especially  because  general  physicians  could  write  most  of  the 
prescriptions . Patient  advocates  realized  that  defining  mental  illnesses 
as  brain  diseases  reduced  the  stigma  attached  to  depression  and  psychoses 
--  a patient  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  having  an  organic  disease. 

Then  came  Prozac.  Introduced  in  1988  and  backed  by  aggressive  marketing, 
the  drug  brought  relief  to  millions  and  popularized  the  notion  that 
depression  was  essentially  an  imbalance  in  brain  chemistry.  In  short  order, 
Prozac  and  other  psychiatric  drugs  began  grossing  billions  of  dollars. 
Millions  flowed  back  into  television  advertising,  marketing  to  doctors  and 
grants  to  organizations  that  supported  the  treatment  approach. 

"The  pharmaceutical  industry  didn't  create  the  notion  of  the  biological 
revolution  in  American  psychiatry,  but  it  hijacked  it,"  said  Lawrence 
Diller,  a pediatrician  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and  the  author  of  "Running 
on  Ritalin." 

While  defending  the  rise  of  biological  psychiatry,  Spitzer  said  his 
field  had  tried  to  accommodate  cultural  nuances.  The  newest  versions  of 
the  diagnostic  manual  do  include  references  to  the  role  of  culture,  he 
noted.  One  section  describes  conditions  that  affect  only  small  groups  of 
people,  such  as  " ataque  de  nervios  ,"  the  very  condition  --  limited  to 
Latinos,  especially  from  the  Caribbean  --  that  afflicted  the  woman  whom 
Lewis-Fernandez  treated  in  Cambridge. 

But  while  the  section  on  cultural  formulations  had  a constituency, 

Spitzer  said  it  lacks  scientific  support:  "They  insisted  that  these  things 
are  being  ignored,  so  it  is  there,  but  I doubt  it  is  used  very  much.  I 
don't  think  the  people  who  have  developed  that  have  done  any  studies  to 
show  its  value.  That's  the  difference  between  critics  of  DSM  and  us." 

Regier,  at  the  psychiatric  association,  said  some  advocates  of  cultural 
competence  deserve  credit  for  trying  to  marry  cultural  insights  with 
epidemiological  studies,  but  others  are  unscientific. 

"You've  got  the  cultural  people  who  don't  know  how  to  do  statistics  and 
say  you  must  only  study  individuals,"  Regier  said.  "That's  like  the 
psychoanalysts  who  say,  'I  can't  replicate  it  but  I know  it  works'  --  it 
is  not  a scientific  discipline." 

'Hardly  Objective' 

Advocates  for  culture's  role  in  psychiatry  say  such  criticism  is 
disingenuous  --  because  it  suggests  the  medical  model  itself  is  objective 
and  free  of  bias.  They  point  out  that  doctors  cannot  examine  two  brain 
scans  and  tell  which  belongs  to  a healthy  person  and  which  belongs  to  a 
patient  with  schizophrenia,  or  depression,  or  bipolar  (manic-depressive) 
disorder,  let  alone  the  hundreds  of  other  disorders  in  the  diagnostic 
manual . 

"Psychiatry  is  hardly  objective,"  Columbia  psychiatrist  Oquendo  said. 

"The  instrument  in  psychiatry  is  the  doctor.  You  talk  to  people  in  making 
diagnoses  --  how  can  you  say  that's  objective?  We  don't  have  a lab  test  to 
make  a single  diagnosis." 

Despite  its  limitations,  the  cultural  advocates  say  Spitzer 's  diagnostic 
model  has  acquired  the  status  of  gospel.  Psychiatrists  are  too  focused  on 
fitting  patients  into  Spitzer 's  categories,  said  psychiatrist  Keh-Ming  Lin, 
"instead  of  finding  out  from  the  patient  where  they  are  coming  from." 

"Whatever  doesn't  fit  gets  ignored,  and  whatever  doesn't  lead  to 
medications  gets  ignored,"  Lin  said. 

Here  and  there,  the  advocates  have  made  inroads.  In  1999,  a U.S.  surgeon 
general's  report  concluded  that  the  effects  of  culture  on  mental  health 
"have  been  historically  underestimated  --  and  they  do  count." 

Prodded  by  advocates,  professional  organizations  have  added  discussions 
of  the  role  of  culture  to  their  meetings,  and  accrediting  groups  mandate 
that  young  doctors  study  how  ethnicity  and  culture  affect  illness  and 
treatment . 


Insurance  companies  have  also  shown  interest,  said  Arthur  Kleinman,  a 
psychiatrist  and  anthropologist  at  Harvard.  Some  HMOs,  for  example,  have 
encouraged  immigrants  to  seek  out  doctors  who  speak  their  native  tongue. 
Kleinman  and  others  welcome  such  moves  but  also  worry  they  sometimes 
amount  to  lip  service:  HMO  demands  for  efficiency,  for  example,  have 
limited  interactions  between  doctors  and  patients.  Discussing  cultural 
issues  with  a patient  might  add  five  minutes,  Kleinman  said,  and  "that's 
five  minutes  beyond  an  interview  that  usually  lasts  five  minutes." 

Driven  by  social,  economic  and  technological  forces,  the  reductionist 
medical  approach  to  psychiatry  is  increasingly  the  norm  around  the  world. 
Clinicians  in  distant  countries  are  grappling  with  Spitzer's 
classifications  in  the  same  way  that  the  theories  of  Freud  once  traveled 
from  the  parlors  of  Vienna  to  New  York  and  Washington. 

"What  is  happening  with  neurobiological  therapy  is  the  same  thing  that 
happened  with  psychoanalysis  in  the  1950s,"  said  Renato  Alarcon,  a 
psychiatrist  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  referring  to  those  who  once  believed 
Freudian  therapy  held  all  the  answers. 

"When  science  becomes  a religion,  it  becomes  scientism,"  he  said.  "There 
are  fundamentalists  among  the  scientists." 
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The  dedication  ceremony  for  the  Big  Snake  Bridge  Thursday  afternoon 
embodied  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  long-awaited  $1.25  million 
project:  cooperation 

The  ceremony  included  representatives  from  the  Ponca  Tribe,  Kay  and 
Osage  counties,  the  City  of  Ponca  City  and  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Transportation,  all  of  which  contributed  to  the  new  bridge. 

The  tribe  provided  about  80  percent  of  the  money,  and  named  the  bridge 
after  Big  Snake,  a prominent  figure  in  Ponca  history  and  the  brother  of 
Standing  Bear. 

A large  crowd  gathered  for  the  ceremony  in  the  hot,  dusty  conditions  at 
the  site  of  the  bridge. 

Gary  Martin,  city  manager  for  the  City  of  Ponca  City,  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  program.  He  said  the  bridge  should  be  open  for  traffic 
within  two  weeks,  pending  the  laying  of  asphalt  and  the  installation  of 
guard  rails  and  lights.  The  bridge  will  be  the  only  county  bridge  in 
Oklahoma  to  have  lighting,  which  will  be  provided  by  the  City  of  Ponca 
City. 

"It's  a great  day,"  Gary  Ridley,  director  of  ODOT,  said  during  the 
ceremony. 

"Congratulations,  you've  done  well,"  he  said.  Ridley  said  all  the 
communities  should  be  proud  of  the  bridge  and  the  cooperation  it  took  to 
get  the  project  completed.  He  said  the  bridge  was  an  example  of  the 
"ultimate  solution"  to  the  problems  many  of  Oklahoma's  dilapidated  roads 
and  bridges  currently  have. 

"We  dedicate  this  bridge  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding,"  Dan  Dones,  chairman  of  the  Ponca  Tribe,  said. 

Dones  said  Big  Snake  stood  as  a "symbol  of  strength"  for  the  Poncas, 
just  as  the  new  bridge  will  stand  as  a symbol  of  strength  and  a 
metaphorical  bridge  between  the  communities  involved  in  its  construction. 
He  also  recognized  some  descendants  of  Big  Snake  in  the  crowd. 


Hones  said  there  will  be  signs  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  as  well  as  a 
bronze  marker  that  will  list  all  the  entities  involved  in  the  bridge 
project . 

Martin  recognized  the  six  county  commissioners  from  Kay  and  Osage 
counties  and  thanked  Kay  County  Commissioner  Dee  Schieber  in  particular 
for  recognizing  the  need  for  a new  bridge  and  facilitating  the  involvement 
of  the  Ponca  Tribe. 

Osage  County  paid  the  engineering  costs  for  the  bridge,  estimated  at 

$120,000. 

Thursday's  ceremony  also  included  a song  performed  by  members  of  the 
Ponca  Tribe  and  a blessing  of  the  bridge  by  tribal  members  Colbert  and 
Gilbert  Cole. 

The  dedication  concluded  with  a traditional  Ponca  City  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ribbon  cutting.  In  order  to  span  the  width  of  the  bridge,  a 
special  36-foot  ribbon  had  to  be  used  to  in  place  of  the  regulation  10- 
foot  ribbon. 

The  bridge  is  750  feet  long  and  almost  33  feet  wide  and  is  constructed 
of  steel-reinforced  concrete.  Construction  began  in  October  2004  with  K&R 
Builders  as  the  main  contractor. 

The  new  bridge  replaces  the  "Old  River  Bridge,"  which  opened  in  1973 
after  repairs  from  a fire.  That  bridge  had  been  closed  for  safety  reasons 
in  1970,  after  flood  waters  washed  out  the  previous  bridge  in  the  1940s. 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 
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Spiritual  Perspectives 
The  Navajo  Enemy  Way  Ceremony 
By  Hohnson  Dennison 
Special  to  The  Independent 
Hune  25,  2005 

The  Navajo  Enemy  Way  Ceremony  is  a healing  ceremony  to  treat  patients  and 
is  only  conducted  in  the  summer  months. 

This  ceremony  is  almost  a week  long  process  for  patients  who  are  ill 
from  any  form  of  illness.  It  was  originally  conducted  for  individuals  who 
participated  in  a foreign  war  and  usually  for  warriors  returning  from  war. 
This  is  why  it  is  called  the  Nidaa',  the  Enemy  Way  Ceremony.  Some  people 
call  it  a "Squaw  dance,"  but  that  is  derogatory. 

The  preparation  for  the  Enemy  Way  Ceremony  begins  by  building  a forked 
stick  hogan.  It  can  also  be  conducted  in  any  type  of  traditional  hogan  as 
well.  Most  of  the  time,  a temporary  hogan-shaped  brush  arbor  is  built  for 

the  ceremony.  The  temporary  shelter  is  dismantled  as  soon  as  the  ceremony 

is  over.  Another  small  arbor  is  built  in  front  of  the  hogan  also  for  a 
ceremonial  purpose. 

A larger  arbor  is  also  built  about  fifty  yards  from  the  hogan  on  the 
southwest  side.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a cook  shed  where  visitors  are 
received  and  are  fed.  The  relatives  of  the  patients  will  help  build  the 
cook  shed.  The  shed  is  usually  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  room  on  the 
north  side  is  reserved  for  the  main  patient  and  his  family  to  prepare  food 
for  the  visitors.  The  south  room  is  reserved  for  the  wife  of  the  patient 

and  her  family  to  use  for  receiving  friends  and  relatives. 

The  patients  will  invite  their  clan  relatives  and  friends  to  the  Enemy 
Way  ceremony.  It  is  a major  Navajo  ceremony  involving  a lot  of  people  from 
communities.  It  is  also  a public  ceremony,  so  anyone  can  attend. 

There  is  a meeting  night  to  start  the  ceremony.  Most  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  patients  will  come  to  the  meeting  night.  It  is  usually 


on  a Monday.  The  visitors  and  relatives  will  come  into  the  hogan  and  make 
donations.  Because  the  hogan  is  small  and  not  everyone  will  fit,  there 
will  be  some  people  standing  outside.  The  people  will  talk  about  the 
ceremonial  process  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  discuss  who  will  receive 
the  ceremonial  staff. 

A ceremonial  staff  is  a foot  and  half  long  cut  off  cedar  juniper  branch 
decorated  with  eagle  feathers  and  colorful  yarn.  The  ceremonial  staff  is 
obtain  and  decorated  on  the  day  when  it  will  be  carried  to  the  receiver. 
The  receiver  of  the  staff  will  eventually  be  considered  as  the  person  to 
treat  the  patients.  The  patients  and  visitors  will  decide  who  will  receive 
the  staff.  The  meeting  night  is  concluded  in  the  late  evening  while 
singers  sing  sacred  songs  of  the  Enemy  Way  ceremony  as  they  stand  in  front 
of  the  hogan  facing  east. 

Most  of  the  people  will  leave  and  go  home  for  the  night,  except  the 
patients  and  their  family  members,  who  will  camp  out  for  the  night. 
Throughout  the  evening,  a reception  is  provided  at  the  cook  shed  for  the 
visitors.  The  main  dish  is  usually  mutton  stew,  roast  mutton,  coffee  and 
fry  bread. 

It  is  also  a time  to  socialize  and  exchange  stories  and  greetings.  Most 
of  the  people  also  bring  some  food  with  them  to  help  out  the  family.  The 
ceremony  is  well  announced  through  a Navajo  radio  station  where  every  one 
listens  daily,  so  it  is  not  a surprise  event  for  people. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn,  the  spokesperson  with  the  patients  will  drive 
over  to  the  staff  receiver's  house  or  hogan  to  make  an  offering.  Long  ago, 
it  was  one  person  to  ride  a horse  a distance  to  meet  the  staff  receiver. 
The  person  to  receive  the  staff  usually  does  not  live  in  the  same 
community  of  the  main  ceremonial  camp. 

When  they,  patients  and  spokesperson,  arrive  at  the  staff  receiver's 
house,  they  will  offer  him  the  collection  of  donations,  so  he  will  serve 
the  patients  as  a medicine  man.  Generally,  he  will  agree  to  receive  the 
staff.  Sometime  he  may  refuse  to  receive  the  sacred  staff  for  several 
reasons.  To  receive  a staff  is  a huge  responsibility.  However,  when  he 
agrees,  he  will  set  a date  to  receive  the  staff.  He  will  announce  by 
saying  when  the  staff  should  be  brought  to  him. 

The  elders  tell  us  that  a long  time  ago  people  used  to  announce  five 
days  to  seven  days.  But  nobody  does  that  anymore.  If  more  than  three  days 
is  announced,  the  Enemy  Way  ceremony  will  last  more  than  a week  or  even 
two  weeks.  The  even  number  of  days  are  not  considered;  it  has  to  be  an  odd 
number.  Three  day  agreements  are  most  common  in  Enemy  Way  ceremonies. 

The  Navajo  people  always  predict  it  will  be  three  days  to  carry  the 
staff,  so  they  schedule  a planning  meeting  on  Monday  night.  A proposal  is 
made  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  three  days  after  Tuesday  is  Friday.  The  day 
the  staff  is  carried  over  is  usually  on  Friday,  so  it  will  become  a 
weekend  activity.  The  day  would  finally  arrive  at  the  ceremony  to  fix, 
decorate,  and  carry  the  staff  to  the  staff  receiver's  hogan. 

Usually  a crowd  gathers  to  participate.  A number  of  people  ride  their 
horses  or  bring  their  horses  in  stock  trailers.  While  waiting  for  the 
afternoon  ceremony  to  start,  visitors  are  received  at  the  cook  shed  and 
meals  are  served.  Inside  the  hogan,  people  have  already  brought  colorful 
yarn  to  be  used  in  decorating  the  staff,  horses,  and  even  vehicles. 

Another  selected  medicine  man  will  bring  in  a straight  cut  off  juniper 
branch  well  prepared  to  be  decorated  for  a sacred  staff.  The  medicine  man 
will  sing  sacred  songs  while  decorating  the  staff.  A design  is  inscribed 
on  the  staff  and  colorfully  decorated  with  yarn,  eagle  feathers  and  deer 
hoofs.  The  patients  and  relatives  pray  while  making  the  offering  of  corn 
pollen.  It  is  a dramatic  ritual  activity. 

When  it  is  done,  the  main  patient  takes  the  staff  outside  and  gets  on  a 
saddled  horse.  He  takes  off  with  the  rest  of  the  riders.  There  would  be  a 
number  of  horseback  riders  joining  the  patient  carrying  the  staff.  The 
rest  of  the  people  that  don't  have  horses  will  follow  the  riders  in  their 
vehicles.  This  is  a spectacular  sight  to  see  on  the  Navajo  Reservation 
roads  in  the  summer:  a convoy  of  trucks  and  cars  decorated  with  colorful 
yarn . 

The  horseback  riders  will  arrive  at  the  hogan  of  the  person  to  receive 
the  decorated  staff.  The  main  patient  gets  off  his  horse  and  comes  into 


the  hogan  of  the  staff  receiver  while  carrying  the  staff.  He,  the  patient, 
will  hand  the  staff  over  to  the  staff  receiver  while  he  is  sitting  on  a 
buckskin  in  the  hogan.  The  staff  is  well  inspected  by  the  receiver  and  his 
helper(s)  to  see  if  it  was  properly  prepared.  A medicine  man  will  sing  a 
receiving  song.  Following  this,  the  traditional  food  is  served  to  all 
people  that  came  from  the  main  camp  of  the  ceremony.  There  will  be 
greetings  between  family  members,  relatives,  and  friends  from  both  camps 
as  well.  The  family  members  of  the  receiver  are  the  host. 

In  the  late  evening,  the  staff  receiver  and  his  helpers  will  start 
singing  Enemy  Way  songs.  The  dancing  starts  next.  A young  girl  dressed  in 
traditional  attire  will  come  out  of  the  hogan  and  initiate  the  dances.  It 
is  an  activity  many  Navajo  people  like  to  participate  in. 

The  next  day  is  when  the  main  patient  and  his  family  and  relatives  are 
served  breakfast.  After  breakfast,  the  main  patient  and  his  family  members 
will  come  to  the  front  of  the  hogan  and  sing  more  sacred  songs.  While  they 
are  singing,  they  will  be  given  gifts.  After  the  singing  is  done,  the  main 
patient  and  family  members  will  go  home  for  the  day.  They  will  arrive  back 
at  the  main  camp  at  mid-morning.  There  will  be  visitors  coming  through  out 
the  day  and  having  a feast  at  the  cook  shed. 

Late  afternoon,  the  staff  receiver,  his  family,  and  relatives  will  set 
up  camp  to  spend  the  night  about  three  miles  from  the  main  ceremonial  camp. 
This  is  the  time  when  more  people  will  also  join  the  dancing,  called  round 
dancing.  They  will  camp  out  along  the  side  of  the  road.  This  type  of  camp 
is  usually  visible  from  the  road.  The  Navajo  people  called  it  a "camp  out" 
and  some  called  it  second  night. 

The  next  morning  when  the  sun  rises,  the  campers  will  move  to  the  main 
camp  of  the  ceremony.  When  they  arrive,  the  horseback  riders  will  ride 
back  and  forth  between  the  main  camp  hogan  and  the  staff  receivers  on 
horseback.  The  patients  are  all  sitting  in  the  hogan.  As  soon  as  the  staff 
receiver  arrives,  the  people  from  the  main  camp  will  serve  breakfast. 

But  the  staff  receiver  and  his  people  still  camp  about  a hundred  yards 
away  from  the  main  camp.  After  breakfast,  the  people  from  the  staff 
receiver's  camp  will  come  to  the  front  of  the  main  hogan  and  sing  more 
sacred  songs.  As  they  sing,  they  will  be  given  gifts  from  the  main  patient 
and  his  family  members.  Another  medicine  man  specialized  in  the  Enemy  Way 
ceremony  will  conduct  a ceremony  most  of  the  morning  inside  the  hogan.  The 
patients  will  spend  most  of  morning  in  the  hogan. 

The  spouse  of  the  main  patient  will  also  participate  in  the  ceremony, 
but  under  the  small  shade  especially  built  for  her  just  outside  of  the 
hogan.  This  is  the  time  that  she  will  be  dressed  with  shawls,  robes, 
fabric  materials,  and  buckskin.  She  will  take  all  these  materials  back  to 
her  family  and  relatives  and  they  receive  them  as  gifts  from  the  main 
patient.  This  is  considered  as  a main  event  of  the  ceremony. 

Following  the  main  events,  there  will  be  more  round  dancing.  The  final 
night  of  the  ceremony  is  usually  quiet,  and  very  few  people  will  stay  as 
most  of  the  people  will  be  too  tired  to  do  anymore  singing  and  dancing. 

The  staff  receiver  stays  until  at  dawn  the  next  morning.  There  will  be 
some  more  closing  songs  sung  at  this  time.  The  Enemy  Way  ceremony  is  over. 

The  sun  rises,  everything  is  quiet,  and  everyone  gets  to  live  normal 
lives  again.  The  total  process  lasts  six  days.  Again,  the  Navajo  radio 
stations  will  start  announcing  more  up  coming  Nidaa'  ceremonies.  This  is  a 
Navajo  cultural  and  ritual  healing  ceremony.  The  culture  is  still  strong 
out  in  the  Navajo  country. 

Johnson  Dennison  is  a Navajo  medicine  man  who  contributes  regularly  to 
this  column. 

This  column  is  the  result  of  a desire  by  community  members,  representing 
different  faith  communities,  wishing  to  share  their  ideas  about  bringing  a 
spiritual  perspective  into  our  daily  lives  and  community  issues. 

For  information  about  contributing  a guest  column,  contact  Elizabeth 
Hardin-Burrola  at  the  Independent:  (505)  863-8611,  ext.  218  or 
lizreligion01@yahoo . com . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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'Poia:'The  story  about  how  Blackfeet  learned  the  Sun  Dance 
Dune  30,  2005 

After  three  years  of  planning  and  two  weeks  of  rehearsals,  the  curtain 
opens  Sunday  in  Great  Falls  on  "Poia,"  the  colorful  opera  that  tells  how 
Blackfeet  learned  the  Sun  Dance. 

It's  a grand  story,  with  epic  religious  overtones  about  the  Sun  God  and 
tragic  romantic  elements  about  winning  redemption  through  love. 

Almost  as  dramatic  is  how  the  opera  was  written  in  the  first  place,  why 
it  was  last  performed  nearly  a century  ago  and  how  it  was  resurrected  as 
part  of  the  Great  Falls  area's  Signature  Event  saluting  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicentennial. 

"It's  been  95  years  since  this  opera  about  a significant  story  in 
Blackfeet  lore  was  last  performed,  and  that  was  in  Berlin,  of  all  places," 
said  stage  director  David  Cody,  a University  of  Montana  music  professor. 

"It's  gratifying  taking  a piece  that  hasn't  been  done  in  so  long  and 
doing  it  wholly  the  way  we  want  to  do  it,"  said  conductor  Gordon  Dohnson 
of  the  Great  Falls  Symphony.  "But  it  took  a lot  of  time  working  through  a 
350-page  score  with  notations  in  German." 

Renowned  tenor  Scott  Piper  performs  the  title  role  of  Poia,  the  outcast 
Scarface,  who  proves  his  worth  to  the  tribe  by  venturing  into  the  heavens 
to  make  his  case  to  the  mighty  Sun  God. 

Piper  thinks  the  cast's  and  production  team's  efforts  will  be  worth  it. 

"God  I love  this  music,"  he  said.  "It's  so  sweeping  and  passionate  and 
romantic . 

"I've  got  to  really  hand  it  to  (composer  Arthur  Nevin  and  lyricist 
Randolph  Flartley)  for  really  getting  to  the  heart  of  this  man  so 
desperately  looking  for  love  that  will  save  him  from  despair." 

Ticket  sales  through  Tuesday  were  half  of  what  organizers  had  hoped,  but 
they're  confident  they'll  pick  up  the  next  few  days  as  visitors  arrive  for 
other  events. 

"The  word  on  the  street  is  that  a lot  of  people  regretted  not  seeing  the 
ballet,  'A  Tremendious  Dourney, ' when  they  heard  how  good  it  was,"  said 
Peggy  Bourne,  executive  director  of  the  "Explore  the  Big  Sky"  Signature 
Event . 

"We're  saying  don't  feel  sorry  twice.  Seeing  an  opera  staged  in  Great 
Falls  about  a topic  so  important  to  the  Blackfeet  is  a once  in  a lifetime 
opportunity.  And  the  performance  will  be  sensational." 

Opera's  origin 

The  opera  is  based  on  the  writings  of  ethnologist  Walter  McClintock  who 
came  west  in  the  late  1800s.  He  lived  with  the  Blackfeet  for  several  years 
and  wrote  their  myths  in  his  book,  "The  Old  North  Trail:  Life,  Legend  and 
Religions  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians." 

Fascinated  with  the  story  of  Poia,  he  persuaded  a young  Pittsburgh 
composer,  Niven,  to  come  with  him  and  live  two  summers  with  the  Blackfeet. 

Niven  jotted  a lot  of  their  flute  tunes  and  vocal  chants  and 
incorporated  them  into  the  opera. 

The  opera  was  performed  a few  times  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  City  but 
without  set  designs  or  costumes,  Cody  said.  His  research  showed  the  opera 
was  well  received,  and  Niven  was  described  as  a promising  composer. 

Attempts  to  launch  a full  production  in  the  United  States  failed,  but  it 
was  fully  staged,  finally,  in  1910  in  Berlin  at  the  Royal  Opera  House. 

However,  German  fans  hissed  the  performance  and  critics  gave  only  tepid 
reviews . 

Looking  back  Cody  and  Piper  think  there  might  have  been  some  jealousy 


and  anti-American  feeling  toward  the  first  U.S.  opera. 


Rescued  from  library 

The  opera  might  never  have  been  performed  again  but  for  the  curiosity  of 
Great  Falls  researcher  Sherm  Ewing  and  the  desire  of  Johnson  to  perform 
something  special  for  the  bicentennial. 

Lewis  and  Clark  officials  were  pleased  at  the  success  of  a symphony 
about  the  explorers  by  University  of  Idaho  composer  Daniel  Bukvich  that 
the  Great  Falls  Symphony  played  in  1999,  Johnson  said. 

Three  years  ago  organizers  of  the  Signature  Event  asked  if  he  had 
another  historic  theme. 

Johnson  said  he'd  recently  gotten  a copy  of  an  old  opera  that  was 
performed  only  a few  times,  was  set  in  Montana  and  delved  into  a Blackfeet 
legend.  Ewing,  a western  writer  and  retired  rancher,  got  the  score  for 
Johnson  from  the  Library  of  Congress  after  he  read  an  account  of  it. 

Signature  Event  officials  agreed  the  opera  would  fit  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial,  which  was  meant  to  examine  white  and 
native  cultures. 

First  Johnson  wanted  to  give  "Poia"  a smaller  trial  run  to  see  if  it 
would  hold  the  interest  of  a modern  audience. 

Fie  ran  the  idea  by  his  friend  Cody,  who  had  more  stage  experience.  Cody 
liked  the  idea,  and  suggested  Piper,  whom  he'd  taught  in  Missouri,  as  the 
powerful  tenor  needed  to  carry  the  lead. 

In  March  2004,  the  Great  Falls  symphony  featured  a few  "Poia"  arias  sung 
by  Piper.  They  were  big  hits,  so  the  opera  was  a go. 

It  was  still  "like  a giant  scavenger  hunt,"  Johnson  said.  Fie  scoured  the 
Internet  and  chatted  with  German  conductors  before  finally  finding  the 
orchestra  parts  in  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh. 

Like  a premiere 

The  very  fact  that  the  opera  hasn't  been  performed  presented  both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity,  Cody  and  Piper  said. 

Performers,  stage  directors  and  conductors  commonly  review  CDs  or  videos 
of  how  other  groups  performed  an  opera  as  a starting  point,  Cody  said. 

But  there  were  no  reproductions  of  how  it  was  performed  in  1910,  "so  the 
challenge  for  us  was  to  create  within  ourselves  brand  new,"  Piper  said. 

"Our  performance  will  feel  like  a premiere,"  Cody  added.  "And  what  we  do 
with  'Poia'  will  be  the  base  line  that  future  groups  review  when  they  do 
the  opera." 

To  help  the  cast  of  singers  from  Montana  and  around  the  country,  Cody 
hired  a Missoula  pianist  to  record  the  basic  parts  for  them  to  listen  to 
as  they  thought  about  their  roles. 

Long  hours 

The  cast  arrived  in  Great  Falls  two  weeks  ago  to  begin  six-hour-a-day 
rehearsals . 

Piper,  who  is  on  stage  performing  in  almost  every  scene,  said  he's  had 
little  free  time  to  enjoy  other  bicentennial  events. 

Besides  group  rehearsals  he  works  a couple  of  hours  a day  privately  with 
Great  Falls  pianist  Cindy  Addison  and  another  couple  of  hours  thinking 
about  how  to  improve  his  work.  Piper  also  types  and  retypes  the  lyrics  on 
a hand-held  computer  to  make  them  second  nature. 

Lisa  van  der  Plogh,  a San  Francis  opera  singer,  plays  the  Medicine  Woman. 

She  gets  in  character  by  thinking  of  the  subtext,  what  else  her  pivotal 
character  might  have  said.  She  also  spent  time  at  Longfellow  School's 
Native  American  Resource  Library  to  make  sure  her  outspoken  character  is 
keeping  with  the  Blackfeet  tradition. 

Meanwhile  the  production  crew  has  been  busily  at  work,  too. 

Seamstress  Sandy  Breau  of  Sandy's  Will  Sew  made  14  Native  American 
costumes  after  studying  authentic  costumes  from  Longfellow  School's 
collection . 

"It  was  the  first  time  I ever  did  anything  like  this,  so  I was  pretty 
excited,"  Breau  said.  "We  worked  several  long  nights  sewing  after  I closed 
the  regular  shop." 

"It  was  really  fun  to  meet  the  cast  and  get  to  know  their  personalities 


as  they  came  by  to  get  fitted/'  added  Judy  Lee,  who  helped  with  the  fringe 
work. 

Laurie  Stevens  Gilleon  of  Cascade,  a professional  artist  who  did  scenery 
design  for  Disney  theme  parks,  motion  pictures  and  TV  specials,  worked  on 
the  eye-dropping  scenery. 

The  25-by-50  foot  backdrop,  which  shows  the  Missouri  River  from  Square 
Butte  to  Mount  Cecilia,  also  was  used  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ballet,  "A 
Tremendious  Journey,  " earlier  in  the  Signature  Event. 

Gilleon  designed  other  painted  sets  to  change  locations  for  the  opera. 

"It's  been  fun  to  work  on  the  opera  and  the  ballet,  using  my  skills  to 
benefit  the  community,"  she  said.  "I'd  love  to  see  more  performances  like 
those  here." 

Bourne  said  Explore  the  Big  Sky  organizers  hope  the  opera  can  recoup 
half  of  its  $100,000  production  costs  through  ticket  sales,  with  the  rest 
made  up  through  grants  and  other  revenue. 

Through  Tuesday  about  840  tickets  totaling  $27,000  had  been  sold.  But 
she  expected  a surge  of  late  sales  as  visitors  show  up  for  symposiums, 
tribal  games  and  other  closing  events  and  hear  how  good  the  opera  is. 

Johnson  said  he's  always  been  grateful  for  the  way  Great  Falls  supports 
music,  museums  and  children's  activities,  "but  I'm  not  sure  many  folks 
have  an  appetite  to  try  opera." 

"But  if  they  give  'Poia'  a chance,  they'll  find  dramatic  acting,  magical 
scenery  and  lighting,  powerful  singing  and  an  intensity  that  simply  can't 
be  matched  by  film  or  TV,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Op-Ed  Columnist 
Bureaucrats  and  Indians 
By  JOHN  TIERNEY 
June  28,  2005 
CROW  AGENCY,  Mont. 

The  Crow  Indians  rode  with  Custer  at  Little  Bighorn,  but  they  have  since 
reconsidered.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  Saturday,  they  cheered 
during  a re-enactment  when  Indians  drove  a stake  through  his  fringed 
jacket  and  carved  out  the  heart  of  the  soldier  going  by  the  name  of 
Yellow-Hair  in  Blue  Coat  Who  Kills  Babies,  Old  Men  and  Old  Women. 

Their  revised  opinion  is  understandable  considering  what  has  happened  to 
them  since  that  battle  to  get  their  valley  back  from  rival  tribes.  Today 
it's  a Crow  reservation  with  enough  land  and  mineral  resources  to  make 
each  tribe  member  a millionaire,  yet  nearly  a third  live  below  the  poverty 
level,  and  the  unemployment  rate  has  reached  85  percent. 

What  went  wrong?  Before  Custer,  the  Crows  had  prospered  by  trading  with 
whites,  but  he  represented  a new  kind  of  white:  the  one  who  tells  you  he's 
from  Washington  and  he's  here  to  help  you.  As  the  economists  Terry 
Anderson  and  Fred  McChesney  have  documented,  the  downfall  of  the  American 
Indians  correlates  neatly  with  the  rise  of  two  federal  bureaucracies. 

The  first  was  the  standing  army  established  during  the  Mexican  War  of 
the  1840 's.  Before  then,  settlers  who  wanted  Indian  land  usually  had  to 
fight  for  it  themselves  or  rely  on  local  militias,  so  they  were  inclined 
to  look  for  peaceful  solutions.  From  1790  to  1840,  the  number  of  treaties 
signed  with  Indians  each  decade  far  exceeded  the  number  of  battles  with 
them. 

But  during  the  next  three  decades  there  were  more  battles  than  treaties, 
and  after  the  Army's  expansion  during  the  Civil  War  the  number  of  battles 


soared  while  treaties  ceased.  Settlers  became  an  adept  special  interest 
lobbying  for  Washington  to  seize  Indian  land  for  them.  For  military 
leaders,  the  "Indian  problem"  became  a postwar  rationale  for  maintaining  a 
large  force;  for  officers  like  Custer,  battles  were  essential  for 
promotions  and  glory. 

Indians  no  longer  had  any  bargaining  power,  and  they  were  powerless  to 
resist  the  troops  that  avenged  Custer's  death.  They  were  consigned  to 
reservations  and  ostensibly  given  land,  but  it  was  administered  by  another 
bureaucracy,  the  agency  that  would  grow  into  what's  now  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  agency,  in  addition  to  giving  some  of  the  best  land  away  to  whites, 
allotted  parcels  to  individual  Indians  with  the  goal  of  gradually 
transferring  all  the  land  and  ending  federal  supervision.  But  what  self- 
respecting  bureaucrats  work  themselves  out  of  a job? 

As  the  land  under  their  control  dwindled,  they  presumed  that  Indians 
were  not  "competent"  to  own  land  outright.  It  had  to  be  placed  under  the 
agency's  own  enlightened  trusteeship.  They  kept  allotting  parcels  of  this 
"trust  land"  to  individual  Indians,  but  an  Indian  couldn't  sell  or  lease 
his  parcel  without  permission  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  rules  discouraged  sales  and  encouraged  parcels  of  land  to  be  passed 
on  to  multiple  heirs.  Today  it's  common  to  find  a tract  with  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  owners.  Instead  of  inheriting  the  family  ranch,  which  they 
could  work  themselves  or  use  as  collateral  to  start  another  business, 
these  Indians  inherit  the  right  to  collect  checks  from  the  federal 
bureaucrats  who  lease  their  land  to  others,  usually  non-Indians. 

The  system  leaves  Indians  with  little  incentive  to  work  their  land  or 
extract  the  maximum  value  by  improving  it.  Not  surprisingly.  Dr.  Anderson 
finds  that  trust  lands  are  only  half  as  productive  as  the  other  parcels  of 
private  land  on  the  reservation  that  were  given  outright  to  Indians  under 
the  old  system. 

Some  Indians  are  trying  to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  but  it's  not  easy, 
as  Gus  Gardner  has  discovered.  For  five  years  he  has  been  hoping  to 
exchange  his  trust  lands  - tiny  portions  of  more  100  different  tracts  on 
the  Crow  reservation  - for  one  big  piece  of  land  for  his  own  cattle  ranch. 
But  he  figures  the  paperwork  involved  will  take  at  least  another  three 
years . 

"Dust  give  me  a regular  deed  to  land  that  I own  and  let  me  go  on  my  own, 
he  said.  That  sounds  like  a reasonable  enough  request  in  a capitalist 
country,  but  changing  the  current  system  seems  politically  unrealistic.  It 
has  too  many  defenders  at  the  local  and  state  level  whose  living  depends 
on  it . 

Cutting  paperwork  means  cutting  bureaucrats'  jobs,  a feat  that  makes 
killing  Yellow-Flair  in  Blue  Coat  look  easy.  No  one  has  yet  figured  out  how 
to  drive  a stake  through  the  heart  of  White-Collar  With  Red  Tape. 

E-mail:  tierney@nytimes.com 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Fourth  inspires  mixed  feelings 
Duly  2,  2005 

The  Fourth  of  Duly  is  a commemoration  of  that  day  in  1776  when 
independence  was  declared,  separating  the  colonists  from  an  overbearing 
mother  country.  Great  Britain. 

In  what  may  be  one  of  the  most  read  and  studied  of  all  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  declares  that  "all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 


among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  - profound  and 
sage  words  that  became  the  foundation  for  this  nation. 

Down  a few  paragraphs  in  the  same  document,  however,  the  writers  call 
the  indigenous  people  - American  Indians  - "merciless  Indian  savages." 

It  occurred  to  me  as  I read  and  reread  the  declaration  several  times 
that  we  have  changed  roles  with  those  early  colonists.  The  colonists 
became  King  George  III  and  the  Indians  took  on  the  role  of  the  oppressed 
colonists.  Unfortunately,  Indians  didn't  have  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
protect  them  from  tyranny. 

Englishmen,  who  sat  in  moated  castles  wearing  ruffles  and  white  leggings 
looked  at  the  colonists  as  ruffians  and  the  lower  class.  They,  the  English 
were  the  upper  class.  The  colonists  were  taxed  (without  representation), 
had  military  garrisons  built  in  their  midst,  were  harassed,  injured  and 
killed  by  these  soldiers  and  weren't  allowed  to  prosper,  according  to  some 
of  the  complaints  they  lodged  against  George  III,  the  king  of  England,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Then,  memories  of  those  offenses  and  the  meaning  of  the  document's  words 
faded  as  dreams  of  new  wealth  and  land  overcame  the  colonists.  The 
descendants  of  those  who  wrote  these  profound  words  forgot  that  it  said 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  and  had  a right  to  a good  life.  They  pushed 
forward  into  Indian  lands. 

It  wasn't  until  the  early  1900s  that  Indians  were  allowed  to  vote  - to 
be  represented  in  the  national  government,  outside  of  their  own  councils. 
True,  Indians  weren't  taxed  in  the  traditional  manner;  no  money  exchanged 
hands.  But  land  - large  amounts  of  land  - disappeared  before  their  eyes. 

As  the  new  country  grew,  colonists  forged  ahead  to  places  where  they 
thought  they  would  find  gold  and  riches  or  fertile  lands  to  settle.  Indian 
land  area  shrunk  into  prisons  called  reservations. 

Today  in  some  areas,  only  remnants  of  some  tribes  remain.  That's 
especially  true  on  the  East  Coast  and  warmer  climates  of  California  and 
Oregon.  Some  tribes  disappeared  completely. 

Like  children  in  a candy  store  looking  for  the  tastiest  tidbits,  the 
settlers  snatched  and  gobbled  up  the  richer  lands  first.  On  the  Great 
Plains,  where  the  Sioux,  Chippewa,  Sahnish  (Arikara),  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 
lived,  extreme  climate  and  the  treeless  prairie  protected  Indians  somewhat 
from  outsiders  - so,  at  least,  we  survived. 

Most  reservations  had  a fort  near  or  on  the  reservation.  Forts  usually 
were  placed  strategically  to  make  sure  the  tribes  stayed  within  their 
reservation  boundaries;  they  also  provided  protection  for  trappers, 
traders  and  settlers. 

Many  times,  the  soldiers  were  unruly  and  killed  and  injured  the  Indians. 
They  also  introduced  alcohol  and  diseases  such  as  smallpox  to  the  Indians. 

For  centuries,  most  of  the  tribal  nations  were  the  poorest  in  the  nation 
It  wasn't  until  economic  development  on  reservation  began  to  work  and 
casinos  were  built  that  some  Indian  tribes  poked  their  heads  out  of 
poverty.  But  many  tribes  live  in  isolated  areas  where  economic  development 
and  casino  money  have  had  little  effect,  and  still  are  in  poverty. 

This  Fourth  of  Duly  reminded  me  of  the  words  of  that  very  profound  and 
wise  document  written  so  many  years  ago.  It  reminded  me  as  well  of  how 
quickly  the  patriots  forgot  those  important  words. 

Yet,  I'm  also  reminded  that  it  was  those  words  in  the  declaration  that 
spoke  of  equality  and  rights  that  forged  some  of  the  legislation  and  laws 
that  have  protected  Indians,  and  life  has  gotten  better  for  us. 

For  that  progress,  I will  thank  the  Creator  on  this  Fourth  of  Duly  for 
the  signers  and  the  document  that  helped  protected  the  rights  of  all 
people,  especially  Indians. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Flerald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Zapatista  "Red  Alert"  Shakes  up  Mexican  Politics 
By  Laura  Carlsen  . . . 

The  announcement  of  a "general  red  alert"  by  the  Zapatista  Army  of 
National  Liberation  (EZLN)  has  once  again  turned  Mexican  politics  on  its 
head . 

In  a curt  communique'  issued  on  Dune  19,  the  Zapatista  General  Command 
announced  a series  of  drastic  measures  including  the  closure  of  the  "Good 
Government  Board"  offices,  and  the  withdrawal  of  outside  support  groups 
from  Zapatista  territory. 

Subsequent  communique's  called  the  alert  a "precautionary  defensive 
measure."  The  Zapatistas  also  announced  a general  consultation  with 
troops  and  base  communities  to  decide  on  "the  next  step"  for  the 
organization . 

The  EZLN  has  only  announced  two  red  alerts  before,  both  in  the  context 
of  a deteriorating  national  political  climate  and  increased  threats  to  the 
Chiapas  communities.  An  alert  mandates  military  readiness  and  in  this 
case  was  accompanied  by  the  announcement  of  a reorganization  to  assure 
"the  conditions  necessary  to  survive  an  attack  or  enemy  action  that  takes 
out  the  current  leadership  or  tries  to  annihilate  us  completely." 

Although  the  recent  messages  make  no  reference  to  present  hostile  actions 
by  the  government,  they  follow  an  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  it  had  discovered  marijuana  fields  "in  the  Zapatista  zone  of 
influence."  Several  reports  from  human  rights  organizations  and  others 
have  confirmed  that  the  zone  in  question  is  not  in  fact  majority 
Zapatista.  These  groups  warn  that  the  staged  linkage  of  narcotics 
production  to  the  insurgents  could  be  a prelude  to  intensified  military 
action  in  the  region. 

There  have  also  been  reports  of  troop  movements,  fortifying  some 
positions  and  abandoning  others,  possibly  to  open  the  door  to 
paramilitary  action.  Reporters  in  the  region  describe  semi-deserted 
towns,  suspicious  residents,  and  a palpable  tension  in  the  air. 

In  its  latest  message  of  Dune  21,  the  EZLN  lays  to  rest  fears  that  the 
insurgents  plan  to  launch  a new  offensive.  After  thanking  civil  society 
for  its  support  over  the  past  twelve  years,  the  message  assures  that  the 
next  phase  "implies  no  military  offensive  action  on  our  part." 

The  red  alert  came  on  the  heels  of  Marcos'  harsh  critique  of  the  Mexican 
political  class  published  in  national  newspapers  the  day  before.  Marcos 
paints  a grim  portrait  of  corruption  and  betrayal  among  the  political 
parties  "above"  and  contrasts  it  with  the  continuing  hardships  and 
injustices  faced  in  Zapatista  territories  "below".  Fie  extensively 
criticizes  the  left-center  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  and  its 
pre-candidate  Andre's  Lopez  Obrador,  and  concludes:  "the  destruction 
caused  by  the  neoliberal  bomb  in  Mexican  politics  has  been  so  effective 


that,  from  our  point  of  view,  there's  nothing  that  can  be  accomplished 
from  above...  Supposedly  up  above  there's  a center,  left  and  right.  But  at 
election  time,  everyone  piles  into  the  center...  shouting  'I'm  the  one!'" 

With  its  critique  of  party  politics  and  warnings  of  possible  aggressions 
against  the  communities,  the  Zapatista  red  alert  is--first  and 
foremost--a  wake-up  call  to  Mexican  society.  It  once  again  reminds  the 
populace  and  the  world  that  despite  the  self-complacency  of  a president 
frequently  criticized  for  glossing  over  the  nation's  problems,  those 
problems  still  exist.  In  Chiapas  , they  include  not  only  the  poverty 
endemic  to  the  Mexican  countryside  but  continued  low-intensity  warfare 
and  the  suspended  promise  of  indigenous  rights. 

Although  the  EZLN  messages  leave  many  questions  open,  it  is  best  to 
await  the  results  of  the  consultation  and  further  notice  before  leaping  to 
conclusions  that  obscure  rather  than  elucidate  the  situation. 

For  the  time  being,  the  clear  message  is  that  as  Mexico  prepares  for 
another  round  of  electoral  sideshows,  the  Zapatistas  are  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  business  as  usual.  The  rejection  of  their  petitions  for 
full  rights  and  justice,  the  military  and  paramilitary  harassment  of 
their  communities,  the  poverty  and  displacement  still  rampant  in  the  zone 
have  led  to  a need  for  a dramatic  political  repositioning  that  gives  new 
leverage  to  the  movement  and  at  the  same  time  challenges  traditional 
politics  to  respond  to  demands  from  the  grassroots.  The  new  stage, 
however  it  is  defined  as  a result  of  the  consultation,  will  likely  place 
the  Zapatistas  squarely  on  the  national  political  scene. 

That  gadfly  role,  backed  up  by  the  commitment  and  conviction  of  thousands 
of  indigenous  communities,  has  proven  to  be  something  at  which  the 
Zapatistas  are  particularly  adept. 
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Crops  cutting  into  Amazon  rain  forest 
Agricultural  boom  threatens  habitat 
By  Monte  Reel,  Washington  Post 
Dune  26,  2005 

IRANTXE  RESERVE,  Brazil  - The  canoe  floated  across  a current  so  clear 
that  each  pebble  shimmered  in  the  riverbed  beneath.  Farther  downstream, 
the  river  plunged  over  a sheer  waterfall,  where  a rainbow  arched  in  the 
mist.  The  five  Irantxe  tribesmen  landed  their  vessel  and  followed  a trail 
through  a dense  stand  of  jatoba  trees. 

When  they  emerged  after  50  yards,  the  landscape  no  longer  looked 
anything  like  the  southern  edge  of  the  Amazon  forest. 

It  looked  like  Iowa. 

Corn  and  soybean  fields  extended  to  the  horizon.  Seven  green  Dohn  Deere 
combines  were  parked  near  a farmhouse. 

"If  we  were  an  aggressive  tribe,  we  would  have  killed  the  landowners 
already,"  said  Tupxi,  one  of  the  canoeists,  who  estimated  his  age  at  77. 
"But  we're  peaceful,  and  we  don't  want  to  fight.  So  all  of  this  has  been 
lost . " 

The  tribe's  reserve  is  a forested  island  surrounded  by  thoroughly 
conquered  farmland.  It  sits  in  the  middle  of  Mato  Grosso,  a state  whose 
booming  agricultural  sector  has  helped  Brazil  challenge  the  US  position  as 
the  world's  top  exporter  of  soybeans  and  beef. 

In  the  process,  however,  Mato  Grosso  has  become  the  capital  of  Amazon 
deforestation.  Much  of  the  forest  has  been  cut  down,  often  illegally,  and 
turned  into  grazing  pastures  and  soy  fields.  The  state's  governor,  Blairo 
Maggi,  owns  the  world's  largest  soy  exporting  company. 

In  2004,  Amazon  tree-cutting  reached  its  highest  level  in  a decade:  More 
than  10,000  square  miles,  an  area  roughly  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  were 
cut  down,  according  to  government  statistics  released  earlier  this  month. 
Mato  Grosso,  one  of  five  Amazonian  states,  accounted  for  48  percent  of  the 
overall  deforestation. 

Environmental  groups  slammed  authorities  for  lax  regulation  and  accused 
Maggi  of  sacrificing  natural  treasures  for  agricultural  wealth. 

The  government  recently  announced  the  arrest  of  89  members  of  a large 
illegal  logging  ring,  half  of  whom  were  employees  of  the  agency 
responsible  for  enforcing  logging  regulations.  Maggi ' s environmental 
secretary  was  arrested  on  charges  of  helping  loggers  bypass  regulations. 
Maggi  fired  him  and  promised  to  crack  down  on  illegal  logging. 

But  the  measures  did  not  placate  tribes  such  as  the  Irantxe,  whose 
members  said  their  rain  forest  culture  has  been  toppled  by  buzz  saws. 

"It  is  all  about  money,"  said  tribesman  Napuli,  31.  "If  they  try  to  keep 
land  for  tribes  like  us,  they  would  lose  the  money  they  would  make  on 
farming. " 

The  members  of  a government  expedition  peered  through  the  trees  at  a 
partly  subterranean  dwelling  of  mud  and  sticks.  They  had  walked  five  hours 
through  the  Amazon  jungle  in  the  state  of  Rondonia  to  find  the  last  member 
of  an  isolated  tribe.  Six  previous  attempts  to  contact  him  were 
unsuccessful.  Two  members  decided  to  get  a closer  look.  If  the  man  was 
inside,  they  would  signal  that  they  were  friendly  and  then  warn  him  that 


if  he  strayed  too  far,  he  might  encounter  farmers  and  jungle-clearing 
machines.  A lopsided  confrontation,  they  feared,  might  result  in  his  death 
and  his  tribe's  extinction. 

One  of  the  men  approached  the  hut  but  suddenly  turned  and  sprinted  away 
- with  an  arrow  in  his  chest,  recounted  Orlando  Possuelo,  20,  a surveyor 
with  the  government  agency  responsible  for  protecting  Amazonian  tribes. 

"The  Indian  shot  an  arrow  at  him  through  the  opening.  It  hit  him  in  the 
chest,  but  it  was  above  the  heart,"  Possuelo  said.  "We  all  started  running, 
even  the  guy  who  was  shot.  He  pulled  the  arrow  out  while  he  ran." 

Possuelo' s father,  Sydney,  a prominent  Amazon  expeditionist  who  heads 
the  federal  tribal  protection  agency,  noted  that  if  the  sole  tribesman  in 
his  remote  Rondonia  hut  were  to  die,  the  entire  surrounding  area  could  be 
legally  opened  up  to  farming. 

"When  it  comes  to  protecting  the  Amazon,"  he  said,  "the  government  is 
getting  progressively  worse." 

Two  years  ago,  environmentalists  had  cheered  when  longtime  rain  forest 
advocate  Marina  Silva  was  named  to  head  the  environment  ministry.  Silva 
helped  enact  protective  measures  that  made  almost  20  million  acres  of 
Amazon  land  off-limits  to  developers.  Her  agency  placed  protections  on 
another  20  million  acres  surrounding  a road  project  through  the  forest, 
and  bolstered  monitoring  activities  that  doubled  illegal-logging  arrests 
in  a year. 

But  the  new  deforestation  figures  dealt  a disheartening  blow.  In  an 
interview  in  Brasilia,  the  capital,  Silva  maintained  that  not  enough  time 
had  passed  since  the  new  protections  to  show  statistical  results. 

Maggi  declined  to  be  interviewed,  but  a statement  provided  by  his  office 
defended  Mato  Grosso's  efforts  against  deforestation,  including  tougher 
licensing  requirements  on  rural  lands  and  stricter  enforcement.  In  2004, 
it  said,  the  state  registered  755  infringements  and  issued  fines  totaling 
$30  million. 

Soon  after  he  was  elected  governor  in  2002,  Maggi  announced  a goal  of 
boosting  the  state's  soy  production  to  100  million  tons  annually.  His 
business,  Grupo  Maggi,  boasts  yearly  exports  of  $430  million. 

In  a 2003  interview,  Maggi  said  environmentalists  were  exaggerating 
deforestation  problems  and  threatening  the  Brazilian  economy.  "Behind  the 
environmental  concerns  are  economic  interests,"  he  said.  "They  are  trying 
to  impede  or  slow  the  growth  of  Brazilian  production." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Globe  Newspaper  Company. 
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Latin  America:  'War  on  Terror'  zeroes  in  on  Indigenous  people 
By  Gustavo  Gonzalez 
Dun  20,  2005 

Riot  policemen  arrest  protesters  during  a demonstration  in  La  Paz,  Dune 
7.  A day  after  ousting  Bolivian  president  Carlos  Mesa,  tens  of  thousands 
of  protesters  descended  on  La  Paz,  some  detonating  blasting  caps,  to 
demand  that  the  Senate  leader  resign,  as  well.  Photo:  AFP 
SANTIAGO  (IPS/GIN)  - The  "war  on  terror  - identified  in  Amnesty 
International's  annual  report  as  a new  source  of  human  rights  abuses  - is 
threatening  to  expand  to  Latin  America,  targeting  Indigenous  movements 
that  are  demanding  autonomy  and  protesting  free-market  globalization. 

In  the  United  States,  "there  is  a perception  of  indigenous  activists  as 
destabilizing  elements  and  terrorists,"  and  their  demands  and  activism 
have  begun  to  be  cast  in  a criminal  light,  lawyer  Dose  Aylwin,  with  the 
Institute  of  Indigenous  Studies  at  the  University  of  the  Border  in 


Temuco,  south  of  the  Chilean  capital,  told  IPS. 

Pedro  Cayuqueo,  director  of  the  Mapuche  newspaper  Azkintuwe,  also  from 
the  city  of  Temuco,  wrote  that  the  growing  Indigenous  and  Islamic 
activism  in  Latin  America  are  both  depicted  as  threats  to  the  security 
and  hegemony  of  the  United  States  in  the  "Global  Trends  2020  - Mapping  the 
Global  Future"  study  by  the  U.S.  National  Intelligence  Council  (NIC). 

NIC  works  with  13  government  agencies,  including  the  CIA,  and  is  advised 
by  experts  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Cayuqueo 
described  the  report  as  "a  veritable  x-ray"  of  potential 
"counterinsurgency  scenarios"  from  now  to  the  year  2020. 

In  the  process  of  drafting  the  report,  NIC  organized  12  regional 
conferences  around  the  world,  one  of  which  was  held  in  Santiago  in  Dune 
2004. 

The  reporter  said  the  emergence  of  increasingly  organized  Indigenous 
movements  and  the  strengthening  of  their  ethnic  identities  become,  in 
that  view,  targets  of  "the  so-called  low-intensity  warfare  doctrine,  a 
renovated  version  of  the  National  Security  Doctrine"  that  formed  the 
basis  of  U.S.  interventionism  in  Latin  America  from  the  1960s  to  the 
proclaimed  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  early  1990s. 

The  Indigenous  question  would  thus  appear  to  form  part  of  what  the 
United  States  sees  as  future  threats  to  its  hegemony. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Andean  subregion  is  seen  as  the  "hottest"  area, 
because  of  the  growing  political  role  played  by  well-organized 
Indigenous  movements  in  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  but  also  because  of  the 
impact  on  Indigenous  peoples  of  armed  conflict  and  drug  trafficking  in 
Colombia . 

Farther  south  in  the  Andes  mountains,  Mapuche  organizations  in  southern 
Chile  and  Argentina  have  become  increasingly  vocal  in  recent  years  in 
their  claims  to  their  ancestral  territory,  demands  for  autonomy  and  the 
creation  of  Indigenous  reserves,  and  defense  of  the  environment,  which 
is  threatened  by  transnational  mining  and  forestry  corporations  that  are 
granted  tax  breaks  and  other  incentives  by  governments. 

"The  Indigenous  nations  exercise  and  preserve  a profound  democratic 
essence  in  their  organizational  and  decision-making  structures,  but 
transnational  corporations  foment  their  exclusion  from  society  and  push 
Indigenous  people  to  violence,  which  could  translate  into  armed 
struggle,"  Aymara  leader  Duan  de  la  Cruz  Vilca  told  IPS  in  Bolivia. 

In  Bolivia,  70  percent  of  the  population  of  9.2  million  identify 
themselves  as  Indigenous,  and  the  Indigenous  movement,  along  with  other 
sectors,  is  demanding  a constituent  assembly  to  rewrite  the  constitution 
and  "re-found  the  republic"  to  grant  self-determination  to  the  country's 
36  native  groups,  added  Mr.  de  la  Cruz  Vilca. 

The  activist,  the  former  president  of  Bolivia's  Confederacion  Sindical 
Unica  de  Trabajadores  Campesinos  de  Bolivia,  a peasant  farmer  union, 
accused  foreign  oil  companies  of  backing  the  demands  for  regional 
autonomy  put  forth  by  business  and  large  landowners  in  the  wealthy 
eastern  regions  of  Santa  Cruz,  Tarija,  Pando  and  Beni,  where  the 
country's  natural  gas  reserves  are  concentrated. 

"Behind  that  movement  lies  a hidden  plan  aimed  at  generating  a violent 
reaction  by  the  Indigenous  movements,  in  order  to  justify  external 
military  intervention,"  he  maintained. 

"It's  true  that  Indigenous  peoples  are  a threat,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  political  and  economic  powers-that-be . They  see  us  as  terrorists, 
but  we  aren't,  because  our  struggle  is  open,  legal  and  legitimate,"  said 
Ricardo  Diaz,  an  Indigenous  lawmaker  with  the  leftist  Movement  Towards 
Socialism  (MAS),  the  strongest  opposition  party  in  Bolivia. 

In  Ecuador,  Indigenous  people  account  for  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the 
population  of  nearly  13  million. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  government  of  Lucio  Gutierrez,  who  was 
removed  from  his  post  by  Congress  on  Apr.  20  after  a week  of  protests, 
the  Pachakutik  Movement,  the  political  arm  of  the  powerful  Confederation 
of  Indigenous  Nationalities  of  Ecuador  (CONAIE),  formed  part  of  the 
administration . 

CONAIE  president  Luis  Macas  told  IPS  that  if  his  movement,  "which  guides 
the  indigenous  struggle  along  peaceful  channels,  didn't  exist,  the 


poverty  in  which  our  communities,  and  the  Ecuadorian  people  in  general, 
are  steeped  could  become  a breeding-ground  for  the  emergence  of 
organizations  that  could  try  to  change  the  social  situation  through 
violence,  but  that  hasn't  happened,"  said  Mr.  Macas. 

"We  are  not  a threat  to  the  world,  or  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  out  a hope,  an  alternative  for  humanity,"  said 
Feliciano  Valencia,  coordinator  of  human  rights  in  the  Association  of 
Indigenous  Councils  of  Northern  Cauca,  in  the  southwestern  Colombian 
province  of  Cauca. 

The  shamans  (traditional  healers)  "had  warned  that  very  difficult  times 
lay  ahead,  with  a black  cloud  hanging  over  our  territories,"  the  Nasa 
Indigenous  leader  commented  to  IPS,  saying  the  Colombian  government  was 
already  following  policies  aimed  at  the  persecution  of  social  and 
Indigenous  movements  even  before  the  "Global  Trends  2020"  report  was 
issued . 

The  Nasa  people  number  around  150,000,  making  them  the  second-largest 
Indigenous  group  in  Colombia,  which  is  home  to  90  Aboriginal  communities 
that  make  up  around  two  percent  of  the  population  of  44  million. 

Although  Colombia's  1991  constitution  granted  autonomy  to  Indigenous 
peoples  in  their  reserves,  that  provision  is  not  respected,  and  there 
are  continuous  occupations  of  land  by  the  military  and  irregular  armed 
groups,  said  Mr.  Valencia. 

He  also  protested  the  spraying  of  coca  and  poppy  crops  and  the 
displacement  of  Indigenous  peoples  from  their  land  by  those  interested 
in  getting  their  hands  on  natural  resources. 

Chilean  Deputy  Minister  of  Planning  laime  Andrade  Huenchucoy,  the 
government  agent  in  charge  of  Indigenous  affairs,  told  IPS  that  the 
native  peoples  in  his  country  represent  no  threat  of  destabilization  or 
terrorism,  as  described  in  the  NIC  report. 

lose  Santos  Millao,  one  of  the  Mapuche  members  of  Chile's  National 
Corporation  of  Indigenous  Development,  remarked  to  IPS  that  the  U.S. 
intelligence  services  "suspiciously  or  stupidly"  cast  the  protests  of 
Indigenous  peoples  as  part  of  "terrorist"  tendencies,  in  order  to 
distort  their  "legitimate  demands." 

In  Chile,  6.4  percent  of  the  population  of  15.2  million  identify 
themselves  as  Indigenous  members  of  six  ethnic  groups,  although  other 
estimates  put  the  proportion  at  10  percent.  In  neighboring  Argentina, 
meanwhile,  native  peoples  make  up  between  1.5  and  2.0  million  people, 
out  of  a population  of  37  million.  In  both  Chile  and  Argentina,  the 
Mapuches  comprise  the  biggest  Indigenous  group. 

The  land  conflicts  that  are  currently  raging  began  with  the  arrival  of 
the  foreign  mining,  oil,  forestry  and  water  companies,  Mauro  Millan, 
leader  of  the  Mapuche  Tehuelche  Organization  of  Argentina,  told 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native  American  Poetry  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We  are,  in  many  ways,  a developing  tribal  nation." 

It  is  crucial  to  our  ability  to  generate  economic  development  that 
Hopi  maintain  an  educated,  skilled  and  healthy  workforce.  The  young 
people  today  will  be  the  tribal  leaders  of  the  future.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  the  mantle  of  responsibility.  They  must  be  able  to 
run  tribal  enterprises.  They  must  be  able  to  run  tribal  governments." 

Wayne  Taylor,  Chairman  Hopi  Nation 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


A probe  is  currently  underway  supposedly  to  determine  if  RCMP  actually 
systematically  slaughtered  Inuit  sled  dogs  in  order  to  force  the  Inuit 
out  of  their  traditional  lifestyle.  It  is  doubtful  the  real  truth  will 
surface  given  the  structure  of  the  committee  spearheading  the 
investigation . 

The  Inuit  say  it  happened  and  I believe  them.  The  Euro-based  society 
has  a history  throughout  Turtle  Island  of  stooping  to  whatever  scum 
laden  level  necessary  to  mold  the  First  Peoples  into  copper  skin  versions 
of  themselves. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  same  ancestors  left  their  European  nations  and 
families  in  search  of  freedom.  When  they  found  it,  they  immediately  set 
about  building  walls  to  keep  real  freedom  out  and  making  war  on  the  very 
people  who  lived  the  life  they  coveted. 

If  you  think  it  stopped  with  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  and  the  above  noted 
sled  dog  slaughters,  think  again. 

Throughout  the  Amazon  similar  atrocities  are  taking  place  on  a daily 
basis  as  the  indigenous  people  of  the  great  river's  basin  and  rain 
forest  are  forced  off  their  traditional  lands  - making  it  possible  for 
the  settlers  and  miners  to  strip  the  earth  and  forest  of  their  wealth. 

No  regard  is  given  to  the  rare  plants  and  animals  made  extinct,  many  of 
which  hold  keys  to  healing  human  diseases.  Neither  is  their  concern  for 
the  dwindling  oxygen  and  ever  expanding  ozone  hole  over  Antarctica.  We 
are  reminded  there  is  no  hard  evidence  the  effect  and  cause  are  linked. 


Way  up  north.  First  Nations  in  Canada  are  being  told  they  must  accept 
cookie  cutter  contracts  and  treaty  agreements  reducing  their  traditional 
lands  and  giving  up  mineral  and  forestry  rights. 

The  legacy  of  Columbus  lives  on. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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Op  Ed:  Ending  a national  disgrace 
By  Elouise  Cobell 
Duly  6,  2005 

When  the  federal  government  faces  a problem  in  Indian  country,  its  usual 
tactic  is  to  try  to  divide  and  conquer  the  Indians.  That  does  not  seem  to 
be  working  these  days. 

On  Dune  20,  I went  to  Washington  to  announce  a set  of  principles  that 
could  settle  the  class-action  lawsuit  I filed  nine  years  ago  over  the 
government's  well-documented  mishandling  of  thousands  of  individual  Indian 
Trust  accounts.  As  our  news  conference  dramatically  illustrated,  the 
leaders  of  the  nation's  largest  Indian  organizations  were  united.  All 
joined  me  in  supporting  congressional  action  that  could  resolve  our 
lawsuit . 

Too  many  Indians  have  died  since  the  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1996,  and  too 
many  will  die  before  the  courts  can  resolve  all  the  issues  in  the  case. 
These  are  among  the  poorest  people  in  America,  and  they  need  help  now. 
That's  why  I agreed  to  this  proposal. 

It  is  a good,  common-sense  bargain  for  the  government  and  Indian  people. 
It  responds  to  repeated  calls  by  Congress  to  settle  this  case  promptly.  It 
gives  Congress  a bold  opportunity  to  reach  out  to  the  nation's  first 
citizens  and  end  a national  disgrace  that  dates  to  1887. 

That's  when  Congress  decided  that  Indians  were  not  smart  enough  to 
handle  their  own  money  and  directed  that  the  federal  government  manage  all 
their  lands.  We  know  now  all  too  well  that  the  federal  government,  which 
had  total  control  of  our  lands  and  money,  was  not  a good  manager  either. 

Billions  of  dollars  that  were  supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  trust 
accounts  of  individual  Indians  never  got  there.  They  were  stolen, 
embezzled,  misappropriated  and  diverted  from  helping  the  very  people  whose 
lands  the  government  was  leasing  to  oil,  gas,  timber  and  agricultural 
interests . 

Our  nine-year  court  fight  has  documented  those  wrongs.  But  the  great 
tragedy  of  this  issue  has  been  that  the  government  has  known  for  decades 
that  the  accounts  were  not  being  handled  properly.  Study  after  study  has 
confirmed  that  the  Indians  were  short-changed  and  that  the  government 
simply  kept  the  excess  in  Washington. 

Now,  118  years  later,  we  finally  have  a practical  way  to  put  back  the 
word  "trust"  in  the  Indian  Trust  account  system.  Equally  important,  we 
have  an  honorable  way  to  remove  the  stain  from  the  government's  dealings 
with  thousands  of  Indians  who  were  denied  access  to  the  money  that  they 
should  have  had  decades  ago. 


As  the  plaintiffs  in  this  lawsuit,  we  have  won  a series  of  wonderful 
victories.  The  federal  courts  have  confirmed  our  worst  fears:  that  the 
government  did  indeed  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  nation's  first 
citizens . 

Congress  showed  leadership  and  asked  Indian  leaders  for  a blueprint  to 
resolve  this  question.  We  have  given  it  50  principles  that  could  guide  the 
writing  of  a lasting  trust-reform  program.  I hope  that  our  lawmakers 
realize  that  Indian  country,  with  more  than  500  federally  recognized 
tribes,  has  never  been  more  united  on  an  issue. 

We  now  call  on  Congress  to  listen  to  the  united  voice  of  Indians  across 
the  nation  and  give  them  justice.  We  are  not  seeking  a handout,  welfare  or 
reparations.  The  Indian  Trust  and  this  case  are  about  land,  resources  and 
money  stolen  from  the  forefathers  of  more  than  500,000  Indian 
beneficiaries . 

As  the  courts  have  said  repeatedly,  this  is  our  money. 

Cobell , a banker  and  a member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Nation,  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  a class-action  lawsuit  individual  Indian  money  accounts  held 
in  trust  for  the  nation's  Indians  by  the  Interior  Department. 
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Trust  reform  principles:  The  rest  of  the  list 
Guidelines  to  remedy  long  standing  controversy 
Duly  8,  2005 

Editors  Note:  In  our  Duly  I edition,  the  Native  American  Times  ran  a 
story  detailing  the  guiding  principals  in  creating  legislation  to  reform 
the  management  of  Indian  trust  funds  accounts.  We  published  in  that  piece 
the  first  30  principles.  Here  are  the  remaining  20: 

31.  With  respect  to  federal  laws  relating  to  use  or  management  of  tribal 
trust  assets,  legislation  should  permit  and  support  the  development  of 
tribal,  reservation-specific  plans  that  provide  specific  standards  for 
management  of  tribal  trust  resources. 

Rationale 

As  mentioned  above,  the  National  Indian  Forest  Resources  Management  Act 
and  the  American  Indian  Agricultural  Resources  Management  Act  address 
tribal  management  of  these  resources.  The  modern  federal  policy  of  tribal 
self-determination  supports  tribes  having  greater  authority  to  manage 
their  tribal  trust  assets. 

32.  Legislation  should  protect  the  sovereign  authorities  and  reserved 
rights  of  tribes  to  regulate  the  lands  within  their  jurisdictions. 

Rationale 

In  addition  to  federal  laws  that  specifically  provide  for  tribal 
management  of  trust  assets.  Congress  should  respect  the  sovereignty  and 
reserved  rights  when  considering  the  scope  of  legislation. 

33.  Legislation  should  support  government-to-government  agreements  between 
a tribe  and  the  United  States  for  management  of  all  trust  resources  within 
the  tribe's  jurisdiction,  provided  that  the  agreements  ensure  processes 
and  remedies  to  protect  the  interests  of  allottees,  including  allottees  of 
other  tribes. 


Rationale 


Tribes  should  have  expanded  opportunities  to  manage  assets  in  Self- 
Determination  contracts  and  compacts. 

34.  Irrespective  of  what  entity  is  administering  individual  Indian  trust 
assets,  the  same  duties  and  standards  of  conduct  apply.  Notwithstanding, 
tribes  involved  in  self-determination  or  self-governance  management  and 
administration  can  utilize  alternative  means  to  carry  out  fiduciary  duties 
so  long  as  they  meet  the  generally  applicable  standards. 

Rationale 

The  rights  of  individual  Indians  to  the  highest  standards  of  trust 
administration  should  not  change,  regardless  of  what  entity  is 
administering  them. 

35.  Legislation  should  ensure  that  individual  allottees  can  bring  claims 
for  failure  to  discharge  fiduciary  duties  in  managing  individual  trust 
assets . 

Rationale 

The  management  of  individual  trust  assets  must  be  enforceable  in  court 
where  mismanagement  of  those  assets  occurs. 

Indian  Land  Consolidation 

36.  Congress  should  enact  new  laws  or  amend  existing  ones  that  promote 
consolidation  of  fractionated  interests  in  land  as  an  element  of  a Cobell 
Settlement/Trust  Reform  legislative  package. 

Rationale 

Highly  fractionated  lands  are  inherently  difficult  to  manage.  Thus,  it 
is  important  for  Congress  to  amend  the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act  or 
enact  new  legislation  encouraging  land  consolidation. 

37.  For  highly  fractionated  lands  (greater  than  50  owners),  legislation 
should  focus  on  expanding  the  voluntary  buy  back  program  and  allow  the 
Secretary  to  take  into  account  other  factors  in  determining  land  values 
such  as  avoided  costs. 

Rationale 

In  many  instances,  the  Department  of  Interior  spends  more  money 
administering  accounts  involving  highly  fractionated  land  than  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land.  Most  owners  would  rather  keep  their  lands 
rather  than  sell  them  for  a small  appraised  value  because  there  is  a 
sentimental  value  in  having  ownership  in  the  land.  Thus,  it  would  make 
sense  for  Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  offer  more  than 
fair  market  value  for  highly  fractionated  lands  based  on  avoided  costs  or 
other  factors  as  the  owner  may  be  more  willing  to  sell  these  lands  for  a 
higher  price.  Data  from  the  BIA  land  consolidation  Office  and  from  the 
Trust  Asset  Account  Management  System  seems  to  indicate  that  a majority  of 
ownership  interests  are  concentrated  in  a relatively  small  portion  of  the 
allotments,  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain,  and 
Northwest  BIA  Regions. 

38.  For  less  fractionated  land,  legislation  should  focus  on  providing 
mechanisms  that  encourage  land  consolidation,  such  as  low  interest  loans 
for  individuals  to  purchase  fractionated  land,  and  good  ownership 
practices  (i.e.  family  trusts). 

Rationale 

In  order  to  discourage  further  fractionation  of  Indian  trust  lands, 
legislation  should  provide  for  incentives  that  allow  individuals  to 
purchase  land  from  those  individuals  that  have  ownership  interest  in  the 
same  tracts  of  land. 


39.  Legislation  should  set  forth  enforceable  rights  and  clear  standards  as 


to  what  constitutes  adequate  information  so  that  landowners  can  give 
knowing  and  informed  consent  when  making  decisions  whether  to  sell  their 
lands . 

Rationale 

Informed  consent  is  a key  element  to  any  voluntary  program. 

40.  Legislation  should  have  a process  for  repurchasing  undivided  fee 
interests  to  consolidate  ownership  of  allotments  into  trust  or  restricted 
status . 

Rationale 

Undivided  fee  interests  are  currently  excluded  from  being  repurchased  in 
the  current  land  consolidation  process.  If  a process  and  authority  to 
repurchase  is  not  established,  the  tribes  may  not  own  a 100%  of  a tract  of 
land.  Tribes  and  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  will  continue  to 
have  jurisdictional  problems  with  the  land  if  fee  interests  are  not 
consolidated  when  undivided  trust  interests  are  consolidated. 

41.  The  legislation  should  state  that  land  consolidation  payments  will  not 
diminish  eligibility  for  federal  benefits  such  as  TANF,  Social  Security, 
Medicare/Medicaid  and  VA  Benefits,  and  such  payment  should  not  be  taxable. 

Rationale 

Native  Americans  are  America's  poorest  people.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  majority  of  highly  fractionated  lands  are  situated.  Congress 
should  not  give  money  to  these  people  with  one  hand  and  take  it  away  with 
the  other.  A potential  reduction  in  federal  benefits  will  obviously  be  a 
disincentive  for  owners  to  sell  their  highly  fractionated  land.  It  would 
be  in  the  federal  government's  best  interest  to  exclude  payments  made  to 
individuals  in  purchasing  highly  fractionated  land  from  "eligibility 
formulas"  used  for  federal  benefits. 

42.  Legislation  should  provide  a fair  process  for  notifying  persons  whose 
whereabouts  are  unknown  and  protection  of  their  interests  including  in  the 
consolidation  of  lands. 

Rationale 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  that  ensures  that  people  that  have  IIM 
accounts  or  land  are  given  adequate  notice,  consistent  with  due  process, 
with  regard  to  any  action  taken  with  respect  to  their  account  or  land. 

43.  Congress  should  reconsider  the  use  of  liens  on  lands  repurchased  under 
ILCA  programs  in  light  of  its  administrative  costs.  Liens  should  be  waived 
when  the  income  from  the  land  will  not  cover  the  purchase  price. 

Rationale 

Liens  on  lands  purchased  under  the  "lien  program"  unduly  cloud  title  to 
land  that  cannot  produce  enough  revenue  to  service  the  underlying  debt.  In 
these  instances,  the  federal  government  should  forgive  these  debts  and 
remove  any  liens  on  the  land. 

44.  Legislation  should  promote  tribal  government  efforts  to  repurchase 
fractionated  lands  that  allow  flexibility  for  cultural  needs  and 
priorities . 

Rationale 

Where  some  tribes  seek  to  buy  restricted  fee  allotments  from  individuals, 
the  Department  of  Interior  is  requiring  the  tribes  to  allow  the  lands  to 
go  out  of  restriction  then  reapply  to  put  them  into  trust  for  the  tribe. 
This  is  nonsensical  and  discourages  tribal  purchases  of  allotted  land 
which  alleviates  fractionation.  Thus,  purchases  of  trust  or  restricted 
status  land  should  not  change  the  status  of  the  land  and  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  clarify  this  principle. 


45.  Legislation  should  promote  tribal  land  ownership  systems  while 
preserving  the  rights  of  allottees  that  are  willing  to  trade  their  land  to 
a tribe  or  United  States  for  an  assignment  or  some  form  of  an  indefinite 
individual  interest. 

Rationale 

There  are  tribal  lands  systems  in  place  now,  like  at  Eastern  Cherokee, 
where  all  of  the  land  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  on  the 
reservation  is  held  in  trust  by  the  tribe.  Individual  Indians  can  possess 
tribal  land  through  assignments  made  by  the  tribe.  Any  leasehold  interest 
created  on  these  assignments  can  be  mortgaged.  These  assignments  are  not 
subject  to  term  limitations  and  are  alienable  to  other  tribal  members.  The 
purpose  of  keeping  the  land  in  trust  through  the  tribe  is  to  retain  the 
benefits  associated  with  trust  land.  It  would  be  in  the  federal  government' 
s interest  to  promote  tribal  land  ownership  systems  because  it  would 
alleviate,  if  not  eradicate,  the  land  fractionation  problems  facing  the 
federal  government  today. 

46.  Congress  should  ensure  adequate  funding  and  staffing  for  efficient 
land  consolidation. 

Rationale 

Legislation  authorizing  and  promoting  land  consolidation  is  meaningless 
without  the  funding  needed  to  purchase  the  land  or  the  resources  necessary 
to  do  the  needed  appraisals,  title  and  probate  work.  Furthermore,  more 
resources  are  needed  to  ensure  enforcement  of  land  use  laws  and  to  develop 
land  consolidation  plans. 

47.  The  appraisal  system  should  be  fixed  in  any  legislation.  Problems  like 
the  lack  of  timeliness  of  appraisals,  the  significant  backlog,  the 
improper  valuation,  and  the  overall  transfer  of  fractional  interest  lands 
including  voluntary  buyback  should  be  addressed.  The  system  should  also  be 
consolidated  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Rationale 

Appraisals  are  not  conducted  at  the  agency  level  and  they  take  too  long 
to  obtain  thereby  delaying  consolidation  of  fractionated  land. 

Additionally,  income  based  appraisals  are  consistently  inaccurate. 

Individual  Indian  Resource  Mismanagement  Claims 

48.  Congress  should  provide  a fair  offer  to  individual  Indians  for  decades 
of  federal  mismanagement  of  their  trust  resources. 

Rationale 

Congress  has  failed  to  provide  adequate  oversight  of  its  trustee- 
delegates  and  retained  only  congressional  oversight.  Congress  should 
provide  an  avenue  for  compensation  for  individuals  as  it  has  for  tribes. 

49.  Congress  should  treat  the  federal  mismanagement  of  individual  Indian 
resources  as  a matter  of  national  interest  as  it  has  the  savings  and  loan 
scandal.  Congress  cannot  leave  the  individual  allottee  to  the  mercy  of  the 
federal  bureaucrats  as  there  is  a documented  history  of  widespread, 
systematic,  and  continuing  mismanagement  of  Indian  resources. 

Rationale 

Lands  were  taken  from  individual  Indians  by  "Order  Transferring 
Inherited  Interest"  and  other  underhanded  ways.  It  has  kept  the  poorest 
Americans  from  economic  advancement  by  allowing  or  causing  the  loss  or 
theft  of  individual  trust  resources  and  bureaucratic  expropriation  of 
individual  lands. 

50.  Congress  should  not  involuntarily  terminate  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  seek  redress  for  federal  mismanagement  of  individual  trust  resources. 


Rationale 

Individual  allottees  should  not  have  settlement  of  their  claims  imposed 
upon  them. 
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ANWR  oil  drilling  not  a done  deal 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

Duly  8,  2005 

FORT  YUKON,  Alaska  - The  Bush  administration's  agenda  for  relieving  high 
oil  prices  lies  beneath  the  permafrost  at  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Reserve;  and  opposition  to  the  drilling,  based  on  environmental  and 
cultural  reasons,  are  strong. 

If  the  Gwich'in  have  their  say,  no  drilling  will  take  place  and  the 
entire  region  will  become  a wildlife  preserve,  forever  halting  any  debate 
over  oil  drilling. 

The  search  for  oil  has  reached  a fever  pitch  in  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  Bush  administration.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
has  made  numerous  trips  to  ANWR  to  inspect  the  area  that  would  be  opened. 
The  1.5  million  acres  that  is  not  designated  wilderness  could  be  opened 
for  drilling. 

The  remainder  of  the  19-million-acre  reserve  is  untouchable:  and  that's 
what  the  Gwich'in  steering  committee  wants  for  the  entire  area. 

ANWR  drilling  was  not  included  in  the  energy  bill  approved  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  Flouse  included  the  opening  of  ANWR  in  its  version,  which  includes 
possible  revenue  to  be  gained  from  the  sale  of  oil.  No  action  is  expected 
before  a budget  is  considered,  which  would  not  occur  until  September. 

Alaska's  junior  senator,  Lisa  Murkowski,  expressed  optimism  that  the 
bill  will  pass  this  time  around.  The  drilling,  according  to  Murkowski, 
will  generate  revenue  for  the  federal  government;  and  even  though  there  is 
still  a political  battle  ahead  for  any  budget  bill,  she  is  confident  ANWR 
will  see  drilling  rigs  soon. 

The  Gwich'in  have  successfully  convinced  Congress  to  not  drill  in  ANWR 
eight  times.  The  Gwich'in  steering  committee  is  confident,  albeit  guarded, 
that  it  can  again  be  successful. 

"Why  bother  to  go  into  a place  we  call  'where  life  began'?"  asked  Sarah 
Dames,  Gwich'in  elder. 

There  is  support  and  opposition  among  Alaska  Native  communities,  but 
Dames  said  more  traditionalists  are  coming  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Gwich'in.  The  community  most  closely  aligned  with  any  drilling  will  be 
Kaktovic,  located  in  ANWR.  The  economic  impact  from  oil  drilling  that  now 
takes  place  in  Prudhoe  Bay  has  helped  that  and  other  communities. 

One  concern  is  the  possibility  that  if  ANWR  was  opened  to  oil  drilling, 
the  next  step  would  be  for  off-shore  drilling.  The  opposition  to  off-shore 
drilling  runs  at  about  100  percent  throughout  the  area,  according  to  many 
elected  officials. 

The  Kaktovic  Inupiat  Corp.  favors  the  drilling  for  its  potential 
economic  impact;  still,  offshore  drilling  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
corporation.  What  is  feared  with  drilling  - offshore  or  onshore  - is  the 
impact  it  will  have  on  wildlife,  a major  source  of  food  and  revenue  for 
the  Alaska  Native  population. 

Many  people  still  hunt  whale  for  subsistence,  and  they  fear  the  animal's 
migratory  habits  will  be  impacted  by  offshore  drilling. 

Caribou  are  the  main  source  of  food  and  other  goods  for  the  Inupiat  and 
other  people.  The  steering  committee,  whose  members  mostly  live  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  proposed  drill  site,  still  hunt  caribou  and  expect 


the  birthing  regions  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  drilling. 

Proponents  of  the  drilling  - Gov.  Frank  Murkowski,  for  one  - said  that 
since  Prudhoe  Bay  Field  was  opened  the  numbers  of  caribou  have  increased  - 
not  declined,  as  environmentalists  had  predicted. 

To  help  convince  Congress  to  vote  against  funding  any  drilling,  the 
Gwich'in  are  planning  a march  on  Washington,  D.C.  in  August,  complete  with 
ceremonies,  singing,  drumming  and  dancing,  lames  said. 

"This  is  a hard  battle;  we  will  celebrate  human  rights,"  she  said.  "We 
are  calling  on  all  nations,  all  Native  American  people  to  be  united." 

lames  reminded  all  American  Indians  that  proposed  provisions  in  the 
energy  bill  threaten  tribal  sovereignty. 

Many  Inupiat  residents  who  live  near  the  existing  oil  drilling  region 
claim  that  air  pollution  has  caused  an  increase  in  instances  of  asthma. 

Many  elders  also  claim  that  herds  of  caribou  do  not  travel  through  the 
same  areas  as  before  and  that  many  are  showing  signs  of  illness. 
Helicopters  and  seismic  sensors  that  search  for  oil  reserves  are  also 
disruptive  to  the  caribou  migration  patterns. 

The  Porcupine  Caribou  in  particular  do  not  venture  near  the  existing  oil 
field,  but  the  Gwich'in  are  concerned  that  their  numbers  have  been  reduced 
because  of  an  increase  in  other  herds  and  a reduction  in  habitat. 

Proponents  of  drilling  claim  that  new  technologies  will  solve  any 
pollution  problems  and  that  with  the  new  technology,  only  a small  area 
will  be  used  for  equipment  and  storage. 

The  Gwich'in  steering  committee  recently  resurrected  an  old  resolution, 
one  that  was  used  eight  times  before  to  oppose  any  funding  measure  that 
would  allow  for  drilling. 

"That  the  United  States  Congress  and  President  recognize  the  rights  of 
our  Gwich'in  people  to  continue  to  live  our  way  of  life  by  prohibiting 
development  in  the  calving  and  post-calving  grounds  of  the  Porcupine 
Caribou  herd,"  the  resolution  stated. 

It  continued:  "That  the  1002  area  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
be  made  Wilderness  to  achieve  this  end." 

The  Gwich'in  are  caribou  people,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  Porcupine 
River  caribou  is  considered  the  sacred  place  where  life  begins. 

In  order  to  convince  Congress,  lames  said  there  will  be  some  runs,  some 
sacred  fasting  and  a gathering  of  as  many  American  Indian  religious 
leaders  as  possible  in  the  nation's  capital.  She  said  the  gathering  would 
take  place  in  mid-August. 

The  Gwich'in  steering  committee  works  closely  with  environmental 
organizations.  The  Gwich'in  cannot  lobby,  but  the  environmental 
organizations  can,  lames  said. 
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Appeals  jobs  may  affect  law  more  than  high  court 
Nancy  Benac 
Associated  Press 
luly  10,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - No  need  to  wait  until  President  Bush  appoints  a Supreme 
Court  justice  to  see  how  he  will  make  his  mark  on  the  federal  judiciary. 

One  level  down,  dozens  of  conservative  Appeals  Court  judges  appointed  by 
Bush  already  are  helping  to  shape  the  law  in  ways  that  ultimately  could 
have  as  much,  and  in  some  ways  even  more,  impact  than  the  nine  justices  of 
the  nation's  highest  court. 


Since  Bush's  appellate  judges  have  only  gradually  taken  their  seats  on 
benches  around  the  country,  and  the  cases  that  they  draw  run  the  gamut, 
it's  still  early  to  chart  their  impact  on  specific  issues.  But  already  it 
is  clear  that  these  judges  make  up  a solidly  conservative  crowd  that  tends 
to  lean  Bush's  way  on  the  big  issues  of  the  day. 

Ideological  patterns 

So  far.  Bush's  appointees  to  the  Appeals  Court  are  showing  patterns  very 
close  to  judges  of  his  Republican  predecessors  in  ideologically  contested 
cases,  according  to  law  Professor  Cass  Sunstein  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  the  Chicago  Judges  Project  is  tracking  the  federal 
judiciary. 

"There's  no  discernible  rightward  shift  by  the  Bush  appointees  compared 
to  the  Reagan  and  Bush  I appointees,"  Sunstein  said.  Still,  he  rejected 
Bush's  contention  that  the  president  looks  solely  for  judges  who  will 
strictly  interpret  the  Constitution  rather  than  parsing  their  views  on  hot 
issues  such  as  abortion. 

"There  may  be  no  litmus  test,  but  the  president  will  appoint  someone  who 
is  in  the  conservative  mold,"  Sunstein  said.  "When  the  president  talks 
about  strict  construction,  everyone  knows  what  he's  talking  about." 

Because  Appeals  Courts  rule  on  thousands  of  cases  each  year,  compared 
with  only  about  75  a year  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  impact  of 
Bush's  appellate  judges  could  be  far-reaching. 

"There's  a tremendous  amount  of  space  for  circuit  judges  to  interpret 
Supreme  Court  decisions,"  said  Frank  Cross,  a law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  For  example,  he  said,  they  have 
considerable  latitude  in  interpreting  the  Roe  vs.  Wade  decision  that 
legalized  abortion. 

And  according  to  NARAL  Pro-Choice  America,  Appeals  Court  judges 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  and  the  two  Bushes  have  been  four  times  more 
likely  to  issue  "anti-choice  rulings"  than  judges  appointed  by  other 
presidents . 

Farther  right 

Overall,  in  his  four-plus  years  in  office.  Bush  has  pushed  a Republican- 
leaning federal  judiciary  farther  to  the  right  with  more  than  200 
appointments  to  appellate  and  district  courts. 

His  district  court  appointees  have  been  "dramatically  conservative  but 
not  off  the  board  - not  so  bizarre  that  the  other  judges  wouldn't  know 
them  or  speak  to  them,"  said  Robert  A.  Carp,  a political  scientist  at  the 
University  of  Houston  who  has  studied  the  federal  judiciary  extensively. 
Bush's  district  appointees  stand  out  as  particularly  conservative  on  civil 
liberties  cases  such  as  abortion,  freedom  of  speech  and  gay  rights.  Carp 
found . 

On  these  matters.  Bush's  district  judgeships  were  rated  28  percent 
liberal  in  Carp's  study.  That  put  them  well  to  the  right  of  jurists 
appointed  by  Presidents  Nixon,  at  38  percent,  and  Ford,  at  40  percent,  and 
slightly  to  the  right  of  Reagan  and  the  first  President  Bush,  both  of  whom 
were  rated  32  percent  liberal. 

Bush's  impact 

By  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Bush  could  eclipse  Presidents  Clinton  and 
Reagan  in  the  number  of  judges  selected  - and  leave  an  ideological  imprint 
on  the  courts  for  generations  to  come. 

Since  1968,  when  Nixon  was  elected.  Republican  presidents  have  appointed 
1,040  judges;  Democrats  have  named  625.  While  many  of  the  Bush  appointees 
are  replacing  jurists  named  by  previous  Republican  presidents,  toward  the 
end  of  his  term  Bush  could  have  more  opportunities  to  replace  some  Clinton 
judges,  which  would  have  even  greater  impact. 

The  cumulative  effect,  said  political  scientist  Donald  Songer  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  is  that  "the  last  three  Republican 
presidents'  nominees  control  virtually  the  whole  judiciary." 

Interest  groups  on  the  left  and  right,  predictably,  have  alternately 
cast  Bush's  judicial  appointees  as  either  ideological  extremists  or 
principled  jurists  untainted  by  politics. 


People  for  the  American  Way,  a liberal  advocacy  group,  titled  its  2004 
study  of  Bush's  judicial  appointees  "Confirmed  Judges,  Confirmed  Fears." 
It  concluded  that  Bush  appointees  already  have  moved  to  limit 
significantly  congressional  authority  and  protection  of  individual  rights 
On  the  other  end  of  the  ideological  spectrum,  conservative  groups  have 
credited  Bush  for  selecting  judges  who  "adhere  to  an  apolitical,  non- 
results-oriented  way  of  reading  the  law,"  in  the  words  of  Sean  Rushton  of 
the  conservative  Committee  for  Justice. 

Judge  appointments 

Judges  appointed  by  Republican  and  Democratic  presidents  to  the  federal 
Appeals  Courts,  through  June  2004.  The  Chicago  Judges  Project  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  focused  on  cases  involving  ideologically 
contested  issues  such  as  environmental  protection,  sex  and  racial 
discrimination,  abortion  and  campaign  finance.  For  example.  President 
Eisenhower's  appointees  were  seen  as  voting  a liberal  position  in  31  such 
cases  and  a conservative  position  in  17  others,  or  65  percent  liberal. 


President 

Lib. 

Cons . 

% Lib 

Eisenhower  (R) 

31 

17 

65 

Kennedy  (D) 

40 

27 

60 

Johnson  (D) 

308 

265 

54 

Nixon  (R) 

381 

435 

47 

Ford  (R) 

211 

256 

45 

Carter  (D) 

1148 

956 

55 

Reagan  (R) 

1839 

2979 

38 

Bush  I (R) 

948 

1652 

36 

Clinton  (D) 

1498 

1589 

49 

Bush  II  (R) 

68 

108 

39 

Total 

6472 

8284 

44 
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One  Nation  leader  may  be  kicked  out  of  tribe 
Others  question  legitimacy  of  claim 
Sam  Lewin 
July  6,  2005 

The  head  of  the  anti-tribal  sovereignty  group  One  Nation  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  say  she  is  a member  of  a tribe. 

And  that  tribe  she  claims  to  be  a part  is  not  even  legitimate,  others 
say. 

Barbara  Lindsay  faxed  the  Native  American  Times  an  enrollment  card 
saying  she  is  a member  of  the  Western  Cherokee  Nation  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  a non-federally  recognized  tribe. 

Lola  Smith  Scholl,  president  of  the  tribe,  said  Lindsay,  57,  has  been  on 
the  tribe's  rolls  for  "about  three  years"  and  that  the  tribe  is  now 
considering  removing  her. 

"We  probably  will  disenroll  her,"  Scholl  said.  "It  is  ridiculous  for  her 
to  be  doing  what  she  is  doing  and  also  claiming  she  is  a member.  I don't 
want  anybody  enrolled  who  is  like  that." 

What  has  Scholl  and  other  Natives  upset  is  One  Nation's  hostile  approach 
to  Indian  sovereignty. 

Mike  Graham,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  wrote  earlier 
this  year  that  the  organization  is  "just  another  fear  mongering  group 
focused  on  American  Indian  sovereignty...  What  is  really  the  case  with  One 


Nation  is  they  want  Indian  nations  out  of  the  way.  Companies  affiliated 
with  this  group  would  have  access  to  millions  of  acres  of  land  held  in 
federal  trust  for  Indians,  thus  they  would  have  a free  hand  in  getting 
access  to  more  land  for  their  companies  to  develop  for  their  profit. 
Eliminating  tribal  sovereignty  competition  would  bring  in  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  for  companies  associated  with  One  Nation  and 
their  stated  goals." 

Scholl  said  Lindsay  could  be  kicked  out  of  the  tribe  on  the  grounds  that 
she  has  acted  in  a "treasonous"  manner. 

"She  is  not  authorized  to  go  around  using  us  and  saying  what  she  is 
saying.  I believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian,"  Scholl  said.  "I 
didn't  know  she  was  doing  any  of  this  business." 

Lindsay's  enrollment  card  states  she  is  one-eighth  Western  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  spokesman 
Mike  Miller  said  that  the  Western  Cherokee  Nation  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
is  not  a real  tribe,  and  that  the  Cherokee  Nation,  United  Keetoowah  Band 
of  Cherokees  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  are  the  only  groups  that 
qualify  as  legitimate  Cherokees. 

"[The  Western  Cherokee  Nation  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri]  is  one  of  200 
hundred  or  so  groups  around  the  United  States  that  call  themselves  some 
kind  of  Cherokee  band  or  tribe,"  he  said.  "They  have  no  history  or  treaty 
recognition.  They  are  not  Indian  tribes.  You  have  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  represent  themselves  as  Cherokee  historians  and 
they  have  no  connection  to  us.  It's  frustrating." 

As  for  One  Nation,  Miller  said  the  group  is  "obviously  trying  to  abolish 
sovereignty.  We  thought  we  were  past  fighting  that  fight." 
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Program  highlights  culture's  value  in  health  care 
Combining  modern  medicine  with  traditional  practices  is  a goal 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Duly  5,  2005 

GERING,  Neb.  - Better  health  care  for  American  Indians  will  come  if  their 
providers  understand  their  culture  more,  speakers  said  at  a conference  on 
cultural  awareness  training. 

For  instance,  many  American  Indians  in  the  Panhandle  are  not  asked 
questions  regarding  their  heritage,  said  Marji  Dickson,  who  works  for 
Regional  West  Medical  Center  and  was  formerly  a supervisor  with  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

As  an  example,  she  said  the  culture  believes  that  the  first  person  to 
hold  a newborn  may  transfer  some  of  his  or  her  personality  to  the  baby. 
Therefore  new  mothers  may  want  someone  from  their  family  to  hold  the  baby 
rather  than  a nurse,  Dickson  said. 

Even  signing  forms  may  be  different  for  American  Indians,  she  said. 

"In  Native  culture,  it  is  an  honor  to  sign  a form,"  Dickson  said.  "Some 
Native  Americans  want  an  elder  to  review  the  document  first  before 
signing. " 

Dickson  told  the  275  people  in  attendance,  among  them  doctors  and  social 
workers,  that  they  must  understand  that  inherent  trust  and  anger  issues 
may  arise  with  American  Indian  patients. 

The  Native  American  Cultural  Awareness  Training  was  held  at  the  Gering 
Civic  Center  over  several  days  last  week. 

Regional  West  is  hoping  to  serve  the  American  Indian  population  better 
by  allowing  traditional  practices  to  take  place  alongside  modern  medicine. 


if  appropriate,  Dickson  said. 

Darlene  Iron  Rope  Grass,  a registered  nurse  at  Rosebud  Indian  Health 
Service  Hospital,  in  South  Dakota,  said  she  had  been  the  only  American 
Indian  on  staff  when  she  worked  at  Cherry  County  Hospital  in  Valentine. 
Grass  said  while  there  she  trained  many  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  ways  of 
American  Indian  birthing  practices.  Now,  she  said,  many  women  from  Rosebud 
Reservation  have  their  babies  at  Valentine. 

Carol  Iron  Rope  Herrera,  Grass'  sister,  is  a family  educator  for  Casey 
Family  Programs  at  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  The  woman  said 
symbols  hold  importance  for  American  Indians,  which  is  why  when  they  go 
into  a hospital  they  may  want  traditional  symbols,  such  as  a medicine 
wheel,  with  them.  This  is  misunderstood  in  hospitals  not  used  to  caring 
for  American  Indians,  they  said. 

"By  educating  professionals,  we  can  dispel  the  myths,  dispel  the  fear," 
Herrera  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Reservations  working  to  prevent  teen  suicides 
Duly  11,  2005 

American  Indian  reservations  are  working  on  programs  to  cut  the  rate  of 
teen  suicides. 

Officials  say  the  Dicarilla  Apache  tribe  in  New  Mexico  has  decreased  the 
rate  of  suicide  on  its  reservation  by  60  percent  over  ten  years.  It  has  a 
program  involving  tribal  leadership,  community  members,  teenagers  and 
Indian  Health  Service  staff. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  Cheyenne  River  tribe  has  a nonprofit  youth  project 
that  provides  after-school  activities  for  teens. 

An  Indian  Health  Service  doctor  says  the  reasons  behind  teen  suicides  on 
the  reservations  are  complex. 

Marlene  Echohawk  says  the  suicides  cannot  be  traced  just  to  poverty.  She 
says  alcoholism,  sexual  abuse  and  a lack  of  identity  among  many  teenagers 
also  are  factors. 

Copyright  c.  2001  KXMA,  Reiten  Television,  Inc. 
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Name  shame?  American  Indians  still  working  to  end  stereotypes 

Cardinal  Gibbons  will  change  name 

By  Ted  Hutton 

Staff  Writer 

Duly  5 2005 

The  sight  of  Chief  Osceola  riding  Renegade  onto  Bobby  Bowden  Field  is 
guaranteed  to  get  the  80,000  Florida  State  fans  on  their  feet  and  ready  to 
do  the  "tomahawk  chop." 

As  exhilarating  as  this  might  be  to  fans  of  the  Seminoles,  others  view 


the  scene  as  a demeaning  depiction  of  American  Indians.  They  say  it  is  an 
insult  that  should  be  stopped. 

"We're  arguing  against  the  ridiculous  racist  symbols  and  actions.  It 
belittles  a culture  of  a living  people/'  said  Vernon  Bellecourt,  president 
of  the  National  Coalition  on  Racism  in  Sports  and  the  Media  and  member  of 
the  Ojibwa  Nation. 

The  NCAA,  which  encouraged  schools  to  drop  American  Indian  nicknames  in 
a 2002  resolution,  waded  back  into  the  controversy  recently  by  asking  the 
30  colleges  still  using  American  Indian  nicknames  and  mascots  to  justify 
their  use  through  a self-evaluation,  a move  welcomed  by  Bellecourt  and 
other  activists. 

The  subsequent  publicity  generated  by  the  NCAA's  action  also  has  Fort 
Lauderdale's  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  only  high  school  in  Florida  with 
Redskins  as  a nickname,  preparing  to  change. 

"We've  already  begun  preliminary  discussions  about  this,"  said  Gibbons 
Principal  Paul  Ott.  "In  no  way  do  we  want  to  be  insensitive  to  Native 
Americans  or  other  groups.  We  will  definitely  change." 

Bellecourt  said  it  is  incomprehensible  how  the  use  of  Redskins  can  be 
justified.  While  all  colleges  that  had  used  Redskins  have  dropped  it,  more 
than  50  high  schools  around  the  country  still  use  it,  as  well  as  the  NFL's 
Washington  Redskins. 

The  controversy  is  not  new,  as  the  National  Council  of  American  Indians 
launched  a campaign  in  1968  to  address  stereotypes,  and  the  first  name 
change  took  place  a year  later,  when  Dartmouth  dropped  Indians  and  became 
the  Big  Green.  Since  then,  teams  have  been  changing  nicknames,  dropping 
not  just  Redskins,  but  Warriors,  Braves,  Chiefs,  Savages  and  Redmen,  among 
others.  Nearly  90  organizations,  from  the  American  Dewish  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  have  endorsed  a resolution  calling  for  the 
retirement  of  American  Indian  mascots. 

Ott  said  he  has  not  received  a complaint,  but  decided  not  to  wait  for 
one . 

"We  don't  want  to  offend  anyone,  but  we  are  also  concerned  about  our 
rich  tradition,"  Ott  said.  "We  are  considering  alternate  names  that  would 
not  be  construed  as  insensitive." 

Gibbons  was  founded  in  1961  as  the  Saints,  but  the  school  dropped  that  a 
few  years  later  and  replaced  it  with  what  was  thought  to  be  a more 
formidable-sounding  nickname,  Ott  said. 

Two  other  local  schools  use  American  Indian  nicknames  and  mascots,  but 
neither  is  considering  a change. 

Officials  at  Dupiter,  home  of  the  Warriors,  and  Santaluces,  the  Chiefs, 
both  said  they  had  never  received  complaints. 

Some  schools  have  changed,  while  others,  such  as  FSU,  have  vowed  to 
stick  with  their  nicknames  and  mascots. 

In  its  reply  to  the  NCAA's  Minority  Opportunities  and  Interests 
Committee,  FSU  Vice  President  for  University  Relations  Lee  Flinkle  wrote 
that  "there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  our  use  of  the  Seminole  symbol 
and  images  is  an  any  way  racist  or  creates  a hostile  environment  for  any 
person . " 

FSU  also  pointed  out  it  has  a close  and  positive  relationship  with  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  which  has  not  opposed  the  nickname  or  Chief 
Osceola . 

"We  have  a good  working  relationship  with  Florida  State  and  do  not  have 
a problem  with  their  use  of  Seminole,"  said  Dim  Shore,  the  tribe's  general 
counsel.  The  tribe  passed  a resolution  Dune  17  to  reiterate  its  support. 

Shore  went  on  to  say  he  does  not  have  a problem  with  any  Indian-related 
mascot,  including  the  Atlanta  Braves,  Cleveland  Indians,  Kansas  City 
Chiefs  and  even  Redskins. 

"We  have  bigger  things  on  our  agenda,  like  the  health,  education  and 
housing  of  our  own  tribal  members,"  Shore  said. 

But  Bellecourt  said  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  does  not  represent  all 
Seminoles . 

Copyright  c.  2005  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Water  talks  go  on: 

Tribe  still  trying  to  win  EPA  approval  of  quality  standards 
By  CLAIR  DOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Duly  11,  2005 

Three  years  after  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  adopted  water-quality 
standards  for  its  reservation,  it  is  still  trying  to  win  approval  of  the 
standards  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

EPA's  approval  would  make  the  tribal  standards  federally  enforceable 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  agency  would  be  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  tribe's  standards  and  issuing  permits  for  discharges. 

The  procedure  is  long  and  complex,  and  none  of  those  involved  knows  when 
approval  may  come. 

Doe  Walks  Along  Dr.,  the  water-quality  coordinator  for  the  tribe's 
environmental  protection  department,  said  the  tribe's  application  to  begin 
the  procedure  got  bogged  down  in  EPA's  administrative  process  but  seems  to 
be  moving  again. 

"Maybe  this  year  we'll  get  approval.  But  it's  in  their  ball  court.  We're 
just  waiting,"  Walks  Along  said. 

EPA's  Montana  director,  Dohn  Wardell,  wouldn't  venture  a guess  but  said 
the  process  can  take  several  years. 

"I  just  don't  know,"  he  said.  "It's  a complicated  process.  There  are  a 
host  of  folks  involved.  We  have  an  obligation  to  consult  with  headquarters 
and  that's  what  we're  doing." 

Standards  revised 

Because  it  has  been  so  long  since  the  tribe  first  approved  the  standards 
it  recently  reviewed  them  and  is  making  revisions.  "We  added  some  sections 
to  our  wetlands  and  updated  our  numeric  criteria  for  priority  and 
nonpriority  pollutants  for  national  standards,"  Walks  Along  said. 

The  tribal  department  held  a public  hearing  on  the  revisions  in  the 
spring  and  is  reviewing  the  comments  submitted. 

While  the  tribe  has  been  working  with  EPA  on  its  water-quality  standards 
the  standards  have  not  yet  been  formally  submitted  to  the  agency  for 
approval . 

The  tribal  water-quality  standards  set  goals  and  levels  of  protection 
for  a range  of  uses,  including  aquatic  life,  recreation,  public  water 
supply,  wildlife,  agriculture,  wetlands  and  culture. 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe  and  the  state  of  Montana  have  been  trying  to  find 
common  ground  over  water-quality  standards  for  the  Tongue  River,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  tribe's  reservation.  So  far,  talks  have 
stalled . 

Montana  wants  EPA  to  wait  on  making  a decision  about  tribal  standards 
for  the  Tongue  River  until  the  state  and  tribe  can  resolve  their 
differences . 

The  tribe's  position.  Walks  Along  said,  is  to  push  through  its  own 
standards  with  EPA.  "We  feel  that  they're  appropriate  and  they  are 
technically  sound  according  to  EPA,"  he  said. 

The  Tongue  River  is  at  the  center  of  controversy  involving  coalbed 
methane  development  in  southeastern  Montana.  The  tribe,  which  has  water 
rights  to  the  Tongue,  and  irrigators,  who  depend  on  the  river,  oppose  the 
dumping  of  salty  groundwater  brought  to  the  surface  in  gas  extraction  into 
the  river  because  of  the  damage  it  can  cause  to  plants  and  soils.  The 
Tongue  also  is  important  to  the  tribe's  culture. 

Developers  want  to  discharge  into  the  Tongue  as  one  of  several  options 
for  managing  the  large  volumes  of  groundwater  produced  by  drilling  for  the 


natural  gas. 

In  April  2003,  Montana  adopted  state  numeric  standards  for  salinity  and 
sodium  indicators  to  protect  the  Tongue's  water  quality  from  coalbed 
methane  pollution. 

The  tribe's  proposed  standards  also  include  salinity  and  sodium  limits 
for  the  Tongue  but  differ  from  the  state's.  The  tribe's  standards  are  a 
little  stricter.  Walks  Along  said. 

"The  tribe  is  focusing  on  protecting  their  water,"  Walks  Along  said.  "We 
want  to  protect  it  to  the  best  we  can." 

Waiting  on  EPA 

Obtaining  EPA  approval  of  tribal  water-quality  standards  is  a two-step 
process . 

The  first  step  is  for  EPA  to  approve  the  tribe's  application  to  be 
treated  as  a state.  Approval  for  "treatment  as  a state"  status  makes  the 
tribe  eligible  to  administer  the  water-quality  standards  program  and  for 
EPA  to  act  on  any  standards  submitted  by  the  tribe,  Wardell  said.  The 
tribe  applied  for  "treatment  as  a state"  status  in  April  2002. 

If  EPA  authorizes  the  status,  the  second  step  is  agency  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  tribe's  water-quality  standards,  Wardell  said.  If 
approved,  the  tribal  standards  become  federally  enforceable. 

The  "treatment  as  a state"  status  does  not  give  the  tribe  authority  over 
nontribal  members  nor  does  it  mean  EPA  is  delegating  authority  for  the 
program  to  the  tribe,  Wardell  said. 

Public  comment  recently  closed  on  a document  regarding  the  tribe's 
application  for  treatment  as  a state.  EPA  is  reviewing  the  comments. 

Tom  Livers,  deputy  director  for  the  Montana  DEQ,  said  the  state  told  the 
EPA  that  it  does  not  oppose  the  tribe's  application  for  treatment  as  a 
state  for  waters  wholly  within  the  reservation.  "We  think  that's  a 
legitimate  interest,"  Livers  said. 

DEQ,  however,  asked  EPA  to  consider  delaying  action  on  the  Tongue  while 
it  talks  with  the  tribe  over  what  are  the  appropriate  standards  for  the 
river.  Livers  said. 

"We  hit  kind  of  a rough  spot  recently,"  Livers  said  of  state  and  tribal 
negotiations.  Misinformation  from  a third  party  got  the  state  off  track 
with  the  tribe,  but  technical  representatives  from  both  sides  are 
interested  in  resuming  talks,  he  said. 

"We're  pretty  optimistic  we  can  get  those  discussions  back  on  track  and 
try  to  resolve  those  differences,"  Livers  said. 

The  crux  of  the  disagreement  lies  in  the  salinity  and  sodium  standards. 
Livers  said.  The  numbers  are  close,  with  the  tribe's  numbers  more 
stringent  than  the  state's  in  some  places  and  less  so  in  other  places,  he 
said . 

If  the  tribe  were  to  agree  to  the  state's  standards,  it  would  avoid 
confusion  and  make  enforcement  easier  for  everyone.  Livers  said.  The  state 
also  has  to  consider  the  tribe's  concerns,  he  added. 

Walks  Along  said  staff  from  the  tribe  and  DEQ  were  trying  to  iron  out 
some  small  issues. 

"It  just  came  to  an  impasse,  and  we  haven't  been  meeting  since,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  think  we've  ever  agreed  to  us  adopting  the  state's  standards.  We 
are  working  with  the  state  to  try  to  resolve  the  issues." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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O'odham  encouraged  to  grow  crops  rooted  in  their  traditions 


By  Anne  Minard 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
Duly  5,  2005 

In  the  Tohono  O'odham  tradition,  the  Milky  Way,  or  to:mog  (toe ' -oe-mawg) , 
is  made  of  tepary  beans,  scattered  across  the  sky  by  Coyote.  Coyote  wasn't 
a farmer.  He  stole  the  beans  from  the  people  and  spilled  them  as  he  ran 
away. 

Terrol  Johnson,  an  O'odham  tribal  member,  doesn't  mind  sharing  this 
taste  of  his  normally  secret  cultural  heritage  because  it  reminds  his 
people  of  their  desert  farming  roots.  It  also  lends  credence  to  the 
efforts  of  his  non-tribal  organization,  Tohono  O'odham  Community  Action, 
to  revitalize  that  farming  tradition  by  growing  tepary  beans  and  other 
traditional  crops. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Tribe  was  one  of  the  few  that  was  not  forced  off  its 
aboriginal  lands  when  white  cultures  began  settling  the  United  States. 
Census  records  show  the  tribe  produced  nearly  2 million  pounds  of  tepary 
beans  a year  well  into  the  1930s. 

That  began  to  change  early  in  the  20th  century  as  children  went  to 
boarding  schools  and  men  were  spirited  off  to  war.  The  traditional  farms 
were  too  much  work  for  the  women  who  remained,  Johnson  says.  When  the  men 
returned,  there  were  new  distractions;  instead  of  returning  to  their  own 
farms,  many  opted  to  work  in  the  new  settlers'  cotton  fields. 

For  the  better  part  of  the  20th  century,  mesquite  trees  crowded  out  the 
traditional  rows.  The  old  berms,  ditches  and  well-tended  contours,  which 
once  guided  summer  storms  to  food  crops,  crumbled. 

Traditions  lost  and  found 

By  the  time  Johnson  was  growing  up,  the  native  fare  like  brown  and  white 
tepary  beans,  O'odham  squash  and  O'odham  60-day  corn  were  special  treats 
prepared  by  the  elders  for  holiday  feasts.  But  as  staples,  the  foods  had 
all  but  winked  out  of  existence. 

Tribal  Chairwoman  Vivian  Juan-Saunders  says  she  realized  that  when  she 
taught  at  the  Tohono  O'odham  Community  College  and  couldn't  give  away  a 
dozen  large  squash. 

After  a week  of  seeing  few  takers,  she  figured  it  out.  "People  didn't 
know  how  to  cook  them.  We've  relied  on  fast  foods  and  foods  you  buy  in  the 
store . " 

In  response,  she  introduced  a class  at  the  college  to  teach  students  how 
to  prepare  squash  and  other  traditional  foods. 

That  class  is  no  longer  offered.  But  Johnson,  his  co-director  Tristan 
Reader  and  his  brother  Noland  - a Tucson  surveyor  turned  farm  manager  - 
have  their  own  solution. 

In  2002,  on  4 acres  of  traditional  farmland  once  owned  by  the  Johnson 
brothers'  grandfather  near  the  remote  village  of  Cowlic,  the  group  began 
growing  traditional  low-water-use  crops  using  a historic  method  called  ak- 
chin,  which  relies  entirely  on  water  from  the  summer  rains. 

Because  their  grandfather  had  died,  the  brothers  took  their  grandmother 
to  the  old  farm  and  she  pointed  out  where  the  fields  used  to  be.  They  knew 
they  were  on  the  right  track  when  they  started  seeing  old  pieces  of  farm 
equipment.  Then,  when  Noland  Johnson  started  digging  one  of  his  first 
irrigation  ditches,  he  found  the  dirt  was  soft  there  - because  he  was 
following  one  of  his  grandfather ' s old  canals. 

Noland  Johnson  says  that  first  year  was  more  trial  than  error,  as  he 
tried  to  apply  his  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  practical  demands  of  the 
land.  He  taught  himself  how  to  dam  the  washes  with  brush  when  the  rains 
came,  and  he  learned  how  to  guide  the  seasonal  floods  across  the  subtle 
contours . 

Regrowing  a market 

In  addition  to  the  Cowlic  farm.  Community  Action  leased  18  acres  the 
next  year  from  the  tribal  Farming  Authority  at  Papago  Farms.  Last  year 
that  tract  expanded  to  48  acres,  which  produced  100,000  pounds  of  native 
tepary  beans,  traditional  melons,  and  squash.  This  year,  with  91  acres, 
they  hope  to  double  that  yield. 

At  Papago  Farms,  they  augment  nature's  rains  with  a decades-old  diesel 


pump.  It  sends  water  gushing  into  a concrete  channel  as  the  needle  on  an 
output  gauge  swings  wildly  between  800  and  950  gallons  a minute.  The  water 
spills  into  the  farm's  furrows,  mimicking  the  monsoonal  downpours  that 
would  saturate  the  land  and  then  vanish.  Three,  four  times  a year  is  all 
this  agriculture  needs. 

"It  can  survive  in  the  desert,"  Terrol  Johnson  says,  "because  it  was 
meant  to." 

For  him,  the  farming  efforts  are  about  much  more  than  making  things  grow 

The  native  foods  are  touted  as  healthful  alternatives  to  the  fatty, 
starchy  staples  that  have  earned  the  Tohono  O'odham  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  diabetes-afflicted  culture  in  the  world,  according  to 
statistics  frequently  cited  by  lohnson' s group. 

The  foods  are  packaged  and  met  with  healthy  demand  in  the  local  grocery 
store,  where  Community  Action  offers  them  at  low  prices  to  tribal  members. 
The  group  is  also  working  to  make  them  available  through  the  Nation's  WIC 
and  Food  Stamp  programs.  Meanwhile,  they're  marketing  the  foods  at  higher 
prices  through  Heritage  Foods,  a brand  name  with  a presence  in  the 
country's  trendiest  health-food  stores. 

lohnson  hopes  the  tribe  will  continue  to  embrace  the  native  foods  for 
their  health  values  as  well  as  their  long-standing  roles  in  Tohono  O'odham 
culture. 

"With  all  the  foods  we're  growing,"  he  says,  "there's  a connection  with 
the  language,  and  the  stories,  and  the  songs." 

Contact  reporter  Anne  Minard  at  434-4086  or  at  aminard@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services 
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Hopi  to  sue  Forest  Service 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
luly  7,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Late  Tuesday  evening,  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  authorized 
the  tribe  to  pursue  legal  action  against  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
protect  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  in  Flagstaff  from  the  proposed  Arizona 
Snowbowl  expansion. 

On  lune  24,  DNA  People's  Legal  Services  Inc.  on  behalf  of  the  Hualapai 
Tribe,  Navajo  Medicine  Man  Norris  Nez,  and  Hopi  leader.  Bill  Bucky  Preston 
filed  a complaint  in  U.S.  District  Court  alleging  three  potential  adverse 
impacts  from  Alternative  2 of  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(FEIS),  chosen  as  the  preferred  alternative  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

In  addition,  they  claim  the  FEIS  admitted  that  a portion  of  those 
impacts  are  irreversible;  that  all  written  communication  to  tribes  and 
Native  Americans  was  provided  only  in  the  English  language  and  that 
"despite  explicit  requests  to  do  so,  those  documents  were  never  translated 
by  the  Forest  Service  into  any  Native  American  language,  whether  written 
or  by  audio-  or  videotape." 

Also,  they  claim  that  Defendant  Nora  Rasure,  forest  supervisor,  failed 
to  accommodate  and  extend  the  60-day  public  comment  period  on  the  Draft 
EIS,  and  that  the  defendants  Forest  Service,  Rasure,  and  Harv  Forsgren, 
regional  forester  violated  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  by 
selecting  Alternative  2. 

They  allege  the  defendants'  actions  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
federal  government's  trust  responsibilities  to  tribes  and  Native  Americans 
and  violate  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  and 


three  executive  orders  from  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  the  Forest 
Service's  own  regulations. 

Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.,  expressed  his  "deep  disappointment"  last 
month  when  the  Forest  Service's  regional  office  upheld  Rasure's  earlier 
decision  to  expand  the  Arizona  Snowbowl. 

"It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  protect  and  preserve  the  spiritual 
integrity  of  ' Nuvatukyaovi ' (San  Francisco  Peaks)  as  an  afforded  right  of 
our  First  Amendment  freedoms  and  we  will  never  cease  our  efforts  to  defend 
our  beliefs,  religious  and  cultural  properties/'  Taylor  said. 

Tuesday's  action  by  the  Flopi  Tribal  Council  gives  official  sanction  to 
the  lawsuit  filed  Dune  30  naming  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  a defendant 
and  seeking  to  overturn  the  decision  regarding  the  expansion. 

Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director  of  the  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office, 
endorsed  the  tribal  council's  decision.  He  previously  has  described  the 
Forest  Service  action  as  an  "attack  on  our  place  of  worship." 

Following  Tuesday's  action,  Kuwanwisiwma  said,  "This  step  by  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  to  pursue  legal  action  shows  a continuity  of  support  and 
unity  for  the  ongoing  Snowbowl  expansion  issue  by  the  tribal  government 
and  religious  leaders.  ...Their  actions  are  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
Hopi  people." 

The  Hopi  believe  the  expansion  will  severely  impact  their  ability  to 
maintain  their  continued  spiritual  connection  to  the  Peaks. 

In  the  lawsuit  filed  by  DNA,  the  plaintiffs  allege  the  Forest  Service 
failed  to  consider  alternatives  other  than  the  chosen  action  "that  in  fact 
the  process  was  a confirmation  of  a predetermined  decision,  and  no 
alternatives  other  than  one  that  contained  snowmaking  were  truly 
considered . " 

The  action  as  proposed  would  "substantially  burden"  the  Plaintiff's 
religion  by  adding  reclaimed  wastewater  to  the  mountain  which  would 
contain  trace  amounts  of  cadavers,  human  blood,  feces,  urine, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  a number  of  other  materials,  thus  causing 
irreversible  harm,  DNA  charged. 

Levon  Henry,  executive  director  of  the  agency,  said,  "The  focus  of  our 
complaint  is  to  preserve  sacred  places  for  all  tribes.  The  Forest  Service 
should  respect  Native  American  religion.  Their  decision  to  go  forward 
clearly  demonstrates  their  focus  is  on  economic  gain  not  on  respect  of  our 
traditions,"  Henry  said. 

The  complaint  states  that  Navajo  elder  Norris  Nez,  75,  a respected, 
practicing  Navajo  medicine  man  living  near  Tuba  City,  does  not  speak,  read 
or  write  English  and  does  not  have  or  use  a personal  computer,  "as  is  the 
situation  with  a great  number  of  Navajo  . . . many  of  whom  are  likewise 
without  telephones  or  access  to  the  Internet  and  do  not  have  personal 
vehicles . " 

The  complaint  also  makes  similar  statements  regarding  Hualapai  elders 
and  Bill  Bucky  Preston,  who  resides  in  the  Hopi  Village  of  Walpi. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Gallup  Independent. 
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Dudge  who  voided  Cayuga  claim  lives  under  similar  shadow 

Analysis 

Duly  7,  2005 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  - U.S.  Appellate  Dudge  Dose  A.  Cabranes,  author  of  the 
recent  2nd  Circuit  Court  ruling  voiding  the  Cayuga  land  claims,  has  a 
distinguished  resume. 

A native  of  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  he  was  General  Counsel  for  Yale 
University  when  first  appointed  federal  judge  in  New  Haven  in  1979.  He  was 


serving  as  Chief  Dudge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Connecticut  when 
President  Clinton  appointed  him  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1994.  He  was 
even  mentioned  as  a possible  A1  Gore  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
during  the  2000  election. 

But  his  ruling  in  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  v.  Pataki  raises 
troubling  questions,  not  only  about  his  "novel"  interpretations  of  basic 
legal  doctrines,  but  about  a potentially  serious  conflict  of  interest. 
Cabranes  lives  in  an  area  near  New  Haven  that  has  been  roiled  for  more 
than  a decade  by  another  set  of  tribal  land  claims.  The  original  12-year- 
old  suits  by  the  state-recognized  Golden  Hill  Paugussett  tribe  are  still 
alive,  and  tribal  leaders  have  threatened  to  extend  them  over  a territory 
of  750,000  acres  inhabited  by  1.6  million  people. 

Cabranes'  hometown  lies  within  the  Paugussett  Aboriginal  territory.  It 
is  listed  as  such  in  a pamphlet  prepared  for  Connecticut's  tercentenary  in 
1993.  It  has  not  been  named  as  a target  in  the  current  Paugussett  suit  nor 
in  a memo  the  tribe  issued  in  2002  listing  15  additional  parcels  in  10 
towns  against  which  it  was  researching  suits.  But  one  of  these  towns  was 
adjacent  to  Cabranes'  hometown,  and  Indian  land  claims  tend  to  cause 
uncertainties  among  residents  not  familiar  with  various  outcomes  of  such 
proceedings  (no  one  has  ever  been  forcibly  removed  from  their  property  as 
a result  of  an  Indian  land  claim) . 

Furthermore,  although  the  Paugussett  suit  lay  dormant  for  years  as  the 
tribe  pursued  federal  recognition,  it  has  shown  recent  signs  of  activity. 
On  May  18,  tribal  counsel  Michael  O'Connell  petitioned  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Danet  Bond  Arterton  to  restore  the  case  to  the  active  docket.  In  Dune,  the 
state  of  Connecticut  filed  a motion  in  opposition  and  the  tribe  made  a 
reply.  Arterton  has  not  yet  ruled. 

Cabranes  issued  his  decision  in  the  Cayuga  case,  which  potentially  could 
bar  land  claims  across  the  country,  on  Dune  28. 

Tribal  suits  against  individual  property  owners,  what  Cabranes  called 
"possessory  land  claims,"  could  well  be  the  largest  single  cause  of  the 
recent  surge  in  anti-Indian  sentiment.  Hostility  against  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Tribal  Nation  in  southeastern  Connecticut  can  be  traced  to  a round 
of  land  suits  in  1976,  even  though  they  were  resolved  in  1983  by  a 
congressional  settlement  providing  federal  recognition  and  an  expanded 
reservation.  The  Paugussett  suits  have  been  a constant  goad  in  far  more 
affluent  and  influential  southwestern  Connecticut  since  they  were  filed  in 
1993. 

In  a decision  dismissing  one  of  the  suits  later  that  year,  a state  judge 
wrote  that  it  was  meant  to  put  "pressure"  on  land  owners  to  support 
federal  recognition  for  the  tribe,  "perceived  as  a necessary  step  in  the 
Paugussetts'  quest  of  a gambling  casino  in  Bridgeport."  As  a tactic,  it 
backfired  badly.  When  federal  Dudge  Peter  Dorsey  initially  dismissed  the 
suit  in  1993,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Golden  Hill  tribe  wasn't  federally 
recognized,  a regional  paper  ran  this  quote  from  the  liberal  first 
selectman  of  one  of  the  state's  richest  towns  over  its  front-page 
headline:  "Now,  while  they're  down,  I want  to  walk  on  them." 

The  suits  rose  and  fell  with  the  Paugussetts'  roller  coaster  ride  toward 
recognition.  The  BIA  rejected  the  tribe's  petition  in  1996,  but  agreed  to 
reconsider  it  in  1999.  Meanwhile,  the  2nd  Circuit  kept  the  suit  alive  but 
asked  that  it  be  held  in  abeyance  while  the  recognition  issue  was  pending. 
The  dormant  period  stretched  to  eight  years. 

The  BIA  finally  rejected  the  Golden  Hill  petition  on  Dune  14,  2004. 
O'Connell  argued,  however,  that  the  tribe  still  has  standing  through  its 
state  recognition.  Current  research,  he  said,  is  focusing  on  parcels  that 
allegedly  were  sold  in  violation  of  state  and  colonial  statutes  similar  to 
the  federal  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  the  basis  for  most  tribal 
land  claims. 

The  wisdom  of  seeking  to  dispossess  individual  landowners,  even  as  a 

tactic,  is  very  much  in  question.  This  paper  has  editorialized  against  it, 

even  though  the  Oneida  land  claim  in  central  New  York  originally 

maintained  that  option.  The  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York  never  exercised  that 

option,  but  the  Wisconsin  Oneida  eventually  did  sue  individual  landowners. 
(The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  owns  Four  Directions  Media,  the 
publisher  of  Indian  Country  Today.)  The  presiding  District  Court  judge  in 


the  Oneida  case  later  barred  claims  against  individuals,  saying  tribal 
plaintiffs  acted  in  "bad  faith." 

A second  generation  of  actions,  under  the  preferred  title  "land  rights" 
suits,  has  made  a point  of  eschewing  individual  claims,  instead  targeting 
governments,  utilities  and  corporations . The  Onondaga  Nation  proclaimed 
that  its  recent  filing  was  intended  to  force  an  environmental  cleanup  of 
the  sites  it  claimed,  seeking  with  some  success  to  avoid  the  intense 
public  hostility  that  greeted  the  Oneida  and  Cayuga  suits. 

It's  another  major  question  whether  a judge  can  be  truly  impartial  in  a 
land  claims  trial  if  he  lives  in  an  area  affected  by  such  a threat  and  the 
intense  reaction  it  provokes.  Should  he  have  recused  himself,  and  should 
his  decision  be  reversed  for  conflict  of  interest? 

It's  instructive  to  compare  Cabranes'  situation  with  a complaint  that 
Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  loudly  and  repeatedly 
lodged  against  Assistant  Interior  Department  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
Kevin  Gover  up  through  his  resignation  in  2002.  Gover  had  been  counsel  for 
the  same  Paugussetts  during  their  unsuccessful  petition  for  recognition  in 
the  mid- '90s.  Even  though  at  Interior  Gover  recused  himself  from  their 
case,  Blumenthal  accused  him  vehemently  of  conflict  of  interest  when  he 
allowed  state  recognition  as  a factor  in  other  acknowledgment  decisions. 

Blumenthal  wrote  repeatedly  that  "the  incurable  taint  of  this  actual  or 
apparent  conflict  of  interest"  should  invalidate  Gover' s decisions  on 
recognition . 

In  a Duly  27,  2000  letter  to  the  Interior  solicitor,  he  wrote:  "Recent 
threats  by  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussetts  to  sue  innocent  homeowners,  and 
place  liens  on  the  titles  to  700,000  acres  of  land,  raise  the  specter  of 
rapidly  intensifying  scrutiny  and  antagonisms  on  a number  of  levels.  All 
the  more  reason  to  be  sensitive  to  the  need  for  fairness,  objectivity,  and 
integrity,  and  the  public's  perception  of  those  qualities  in  the  process." 

The  same  words  might  apply  to  Dudge  Cabranes. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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NAVADO  MOUNTAIN  AND  PINEDALE  RECEIVE  LAND  USE  PLAN  CERTIFICATION 

The  Transportation  and  Community  Development  Committee  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  certified  two  more  community-based  land  use  plans  this  week, 
first  at  Navajo  Mountain  Chapter  on  Tuesday  and  next  at  Pinedale  Chapter 
on  Thursday. 

Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  presented 
Legislation  No.  0482-05  to  certify  the  land  use  plan  for  Pinedale  Chapter 
on  Duly  7,  2005.  Morgan  introduced  his  co-presenters  including  Community 
Land  Use  Planning  Committee  President  Willie  Norton,  Vice  President  Ruby 
Tsosie,  Secretary/Treasurer  Sarah  Dackson  and  member  Laura  Charley.  Also 
assisting  was  the  Chapter's  consultant  Anna  Randon. 

Committee  member  Willie  Tracey  Dr.  commended  the  CLUP  committee  and  the 
consultant  for  utilizing  technology  in  developing  the  plan.  Committee 
members  were  provided  with  compact  discs  containing  detailed  maps  of 
Pinedale  - a first  since  the  Committee  began  certifying  land  use  plans. 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  technology  with  the  consultant,  the  Chapter  will  be 
able  to  easily  update  their  statistics  and  information  every  five  years. 

Committee  member  David  Rico  also  acknowledged  that  the  Pinedale  Chapter 
has  established  rural  addressing  for  its  community  through  the  plan. 

Other  committee  members  said  they  appreciated  the  incorporation  of  the 


history  of  the  area,  the  inclusion  of  clans  and  other  statistics  of  the 
community,  and  cultural  references  throughout  the  land  use  plan. 

"You  have  presented  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  in  this  plan," 
Rico  said  to  the  CLUP  committee  members. 

After  the  Committee  voted  4 in  favor  and  none  opposed  to  certify  the 
plan,  the  committee  members  joined  Speaker  Morgan,  Norton  and  Randon  on  a 
tour  of  the  Pinedale  community  - pointing  out  areas  of  historical 
significance  and  other  areas  identified  in  the  plan  such  as  sites  for 
clustered  housing,  proposed  paved  roads  and  open  space  land.  The  Committee 
members  rarely  receive  such  a tour  when  certifying  land  use  plans. 

Chapter  President  Raphael  Martin  said  to  the  committee,  "Our  goal  is 
that  you  will  not  forget  Pinedale  community.  Remember  that  we  still  need 
help  here." 

On  Duly  5,  Council  delegate  Willie  Grayeyes  presented  Legislation  No. 
0275-05  to  certify  the  community-based  land  use  plan  for  Navajo  Mountain 
Chapter.  The  Committee  voted  5 in  favor  and  none  opposed  to  certify  the 
land  use  plan. 

Navajo  Mountain  Chapter  President  Leo  Manheimer  said  that  the  community 
was  looking  to  develop  tourism  but  its  main  barrier  in  doing  so  was  the 
lack  of  a paved  road  into  the  community. 

Manheimer  said  that  a decision  was  made  to  preserve  land  for  tourism 
development  for  hiking,  biking  and/or  horse  ridingj  and  to  limit 
infrastructure  development  to  the  area  close  to  the  community's  main  road. 

Other  CLUP  members  also  expressed  the  need  for  paved  access  to  their 
community.  A dirt  road  about  12  miles  long  is  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
isolated  area.  Manheimer  noted  that  the  Navajo  Mountain  High  School  is  the 
only  high  school  in  the  United  States  without  a paved  access. 

The  Committee  will  next  consider  the  community-based  land  use  plan  for 
Steamboat  Chapter  on  Duly  26,  2005.  Steamboat  Chapter  is  one  of  the  five 
governance-certified  Chapters.  Only  Nahata  Dziil  Chapter  has  received  both 
governance  certification  and  community-based  land  use  plan  certification 
from  the  Transportation  and  Community  Development  Committee. 
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4 groups  seek  recognition  as  tribes 

State's  application  process  long  but  seen  as  worthwhile,  officials  say 
CHRISTINA  GOOD  VOICE 
Associated  Press 
Duly  8,  2005 

COLUMBIA  - At  least  four  American  Indian  groups  intend  to  file  for  state 
recognition  as  tribes  by  Sept.  1. 

The  groups  met  Thursday  with  South  Carolina's  Native  American  Affairs 
coordinator  to  get  questions  answered  about  the  strict  application  process 
and  requirements.  Two  of  the  groups  had  previously  applied,  but  withdrew 
to  polish  their  applications. 

State  recognition  may  be  obtained  only  after  a lengthy  process  that 
includes  proof  of  tribal  rolls  for  the  past  five  years,  historical 
presence  in  the  state  for  100  years,  official  records  for  tribal  members, 
historical  ancestry  and  genealogy  charts. 

Barbara  MorningStar  Paul,  a member  of  the  Lakota  Nation,  works  for  the 
Minority  Affairs  Commission  of  South  Carolina  as  program  coordinator  for 
Native  American  Affairs.  She  said  the  groups  that  were  present  Thursday 
seemed  eager  to  file  applications  despite  the  stiff  requirements . 

"The  guidelines  are  stringent  to  protect  the  tribes  in  the  future  from 
accusations  of  not  being  Indian,"  MorningStar  Paul  said. 


However,  state  requirements  are  less  difficult  to  satisfy  than  obtaining 
federal  recognition  for  a tribe.  State  recognition  is  more  about  giving 
groups  identification;  there  is  no  financial  gain  for  state-recognized 
tribes,  said  Will  Goins,  chief  executive  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee,  Southern 
Iroquois  and  United  Tribes  of  South  Carolina  Inc. 

Goins  will  serve  on  the  five-member  application  review  committee  in 
September.  The  panel  has  four  months  to  make  its  recommendations  to  the 
commission  on  the  applications. 

"I  do  think  there  will  be  some  challenges  that  each  group  will  have  to 
face.  But  I do  wish  them  the  best  of  luck,"  Goins  said. 

The  Waccamaw  Indian  People  and  the  Pee  Dee  Nation  of  Upper  South 
Carolina  were  granted  state  recognition  as  tribes  by  the  commission  in 
February . 

The  Catawba  Indian  Nation  is  the  only  federally  recognized  tribe  in 
South  Carolina. 

Who's  Applying 

The  four  groups  filing  for  state  recognition  as  tribes  are  the  Chicora 
Indian  Tribe  of  South  Carolina,  Natchez-Pee  Dee  Tribe,  Beaver  Creek 
Indians  and  Piedmont  American  Indian  Association  Lower  Eastern  Cherokee 
Nation . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Charlotte  Observer  and  wire  service  sources. 
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Fixing  the  problem  in  Whiteclay 

Guest  commentary 

WHITECLAY  NE 

Froma  Harrop 

Duly  7,  2005 

This  speck  of  a town  has  16  people  and  three  beer  stores.  Its  main 
business  is  selling  alcohol  to  the  residents  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  just  over  the  state  line  in  South  Dakota. 

The  situation  in  Whiteclay  has  become  an  obsession  for  both  Nebraskans 
and  the  Oglala  Sioux.  Alcohol  is  a curse  for  many  Native  Americans,  and 
the  reservation  bans  its  sale  or  possession.  Good  people  see  the  Whiteclay 
business  as  despicable  exploitation. 

Now  what  to  do  about  it.  As  H.L.  Mencken  said,  "For  every  complex 
problem  there  is  a solution  that  is  simple,  neat  and  wrong."  There  is  no 
shortage  of  simple  solutions  for  Whiteclay:  Close  the  beer  sellers. 
Regulate  them  to  the  eyeballs.  Have  Indians  patrol  the  town. 

But  the  simple  solution  to  this  complex  dilemma  is  problematic.  That's 
because  it  centers  on  special  restrictions  based  on  race  or  ethnicity. 

These  troubling  issues  are  not  unique  to  Indians  or  this  part  of  the 
country.  For  example,  Af rican-American  leaders  have  long  tried  to  ban 
billboards  advertising  alcohol  in  their  neighborhoods.  Whether  curtailing 
liquor  ads  cuts  the  use  of  alcohol  remains  unclear.  It  undeniably  cuts 
advertising  revenue  in  poor  black  areas. 

Here  in  the  Nebraska  panhandle,  every  cowboy  saloon  has  its  share  of 
Euro-Americans  slumped  face  down  on  the  bar.  Yet  no  one  is  telling 
habitual  white  drunks  that  come  tomorrow,  they  can't  order  their  first 
five  beers. 

Proponents  of  shutting  Whiteclay 's  $4  million-a-year  business  say  that 
Indians  are  a special  group  known  to  have  more  problems  with  alcohol  than 
others.  The  temperance  ladies  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  had 
likewise  labeled  Irish  and  German  immigrants.  Try  this  on  for  size:  A law 


that  outlaws  bars  within  300  feet  of  predominantly  Irish-  or  German- 
American  neighborhoods. 

Some  argue  that  Nebraska  law  forbids  the  sale  of  alcohol  near  churches 
and  schools,  and  so  why  not  near  Indian  reservations?  Again,  the  first  two 
restrictions  are  based  on  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  not  the 
ethnicity  of  the  people  in  them. 

Rep.  Tom  Osborne  (R.-Neb.)  and  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth  (D.-S.D.)  have  put 
forth  a pragmatic-sounding  solution:  Deputize  members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  to  keep  order  in  Whiteclay. 

Given  the  tragic  history  of  this  region,  it  is  thought  best  that  Indians 
deal  with  their  own.  The  reservation  was  the  site  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
Massacre,  in  1890,  when  white  soldiers  butchered  hundreds  of  Sioux  men, 
women  and  children. 

Osborne  and  Herseth  have  requested  $100,000  in  federal  money  to  pay  for 
the  tribal  patrols.  In  a letter  to  a House  subcommittee,  they  noted  that 
the  Indians  would  do  a better  job  of  enforcing  state  laws  on  public 
inebriation,  drunk  driving  and  other  alcohol-related  offenses.  And  they 
would  uphold  the  tribal  ban  on  bringing  alcohol  onto  the  reservation. 

But  wait  a minute.  Aren't  states  supposed  to  be  enforcing  their  own  laws 
with  their  own  money?  Why  must  the  U.S.  taxpayer  get  involved?  And  if 
people  are  illegally  transporting  alcohol  onto  the  reservation,  why  stop 
at  Whiteclay?  How  about  Rushville,  22  miles  to  the  south,  or  Hot  Springs, 
S.D.,  which  is  even  closer? 

The  simple  solution,  unfortunately,  ignores  the  reality  of  alcoholism. 
Anyone  who  has  spent  much  time  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  understands  that 
the  problem  is  not  Mike's  Pioneer  Beer/Ice  in  Whiteclay  or  the  cans  it 
sells.  It  is  the  drinker.  Alcoholics  will  find  their  poison  one  way  or 
another. 

At  least  people  can  safely  walk  the  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Pine 
Ridge  into  Whiteclay.  The  road  has  sidewalks  and  bright  sodium  lights. 
Level  Whiteclay  (a  bulldozer  could  do  it  in  an  hour),  and  the  alcohol 
sales  would  move  to  places  requiring  the  inebriated  to  drive. 

The  only  thing  approximating  a real  solution  is  to  treat  the  alcoholics 
themselves.  And  programs  run  by  the  tribes  report  recent  progress.  Some 
Indians  want  to  legalize  the  sale  of  alcohol  on  the  reservation  and  use 
the  revenues  for  treatment. 

But  closing  beer  joints  in  Whiteclay  would  not  do  much.  The  federal 
government  first  outlawed  selling  alcohol  to  Indians  171  years  ago.  The 
events  in  Whiteclay,  sadly,  are  but  a footnote  in  history. 

Froma  Harrop  is  an  editorial  writer  with  the  Provide  Journal, 
where  this  article  first  appeared,  and  syndicated  columnist. 

She  may  be  reached  by  e-mail  at:  fharrop  [at]  projo.com 
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Speaking  up  and  reaching  out 

LaDonna  Harris  steps  away  from  the  sidelines  to  become  an  advocate 

for  American  Indians,  helping  others  become  ambassadors  of  their  nation 

By  Marisa  Demarco 

Tribune  Reporter 

Duly  4,  2005 

LaDonna  Harris  isn't  used  to  talking  about  herself. 

Harris,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Americans  for  Indian 
Opportunity,  will  tell  you  all  about  the  causes  she's  worked  for. 

But  ask  her  about  her  rise  from  farm  girl  in  Oklahoma  during  the  Great 


Depression  to  big-time  politico,  and  something  changes. 

She's  Comanche  and  has  fought  for  civil  rights,  American  Indian  rights, 
women's  rights,  farmworkers  rights  and  the  environment  for  more  than  three 
decades . 

She  has  been  appointed  to  commissions  and  advisory  councils  by  every 
president  but  the  current  one. 

She  even  made  a run  for  national  office  as  the  1980  vice  presidential 
nominee  on  the  Citizens  Party  ticket. 

"OK,  right,"  she  says  from  her  North  Valley  home  where  she  is  waiting 
for  an  electrician  to  come  fix  some  wiring.  "Back  to  me." 

LaDonna,  74,  married  Fred  Harris  in  the  early  1950s  when  she  was  still  a 
senior  in  high  school  in  Walters,  Okla.  They  are  now  divorced. 

But  Fred  Harris'  first  days  in  the  Oklahoma  Senate  at  age  25  marked 
LaDonna  Harris'  first  exposure  to  government. 

"Socially,  I was  the  epitome  of  the  historic  Indian  girl,"  she  said.  "He 
was  very  verbal,  but  he  depended  on  my  ability  to  read  people,  read  their 
body  language  and  observe  their  behavior." 

Harris  said  she  would  go  to  the  state  capital,  though  she  was  the  only 
wife  who  would  attend  the  sessions,  and  sit  on  the  Senate  floor  with  her 
husband . 

Still,  she  was  more  seen  than  heard. 

"I  wanted  to  figure  out  people  before  I opened  up,"  she  said. 

Harris  was  at  a meeting  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  listening  to 
professors  speak  about  civil  rights  when  she  first  spoke  up  publicly. 

"I  asked  about  Indians,  and  no  one  knew  anything,"  she  said. 

She  got  the  professors  to  come  to  Lawton,  Okla.,  where  much  of  the 
American  Indian  community  was  at  that  time,  to  discuss  those  issues.  Out 
of  that  meeting  came  the  formation  of  the  Oklahomans  for  Indian 
Opportunity  in  the  1960s,  the  first  American  Indian  organization  that 
joined  the  tribes  of  the  state.  For  the  first  couple  of  months,  they  ran 
the  nonprofit  out  of  Harris'  house. 

That  organization  shut  its  doors  last  week. 

"It  didn't  find  its  new  road,"  she  said.  "It's  a great  sadness." 

Working  for  the  organization  meant  Harris  had  to  learn  to  speak  in 
public  in  her  late  20s  and  early  30s. 

"I  lost  some  of  the  skill  of  reading  people,"  she  said.  "It  was  a trade 
off.  It  sounded  easy,  but  it  wasn't." 

She  wouldn't  let  her  husband  attend  her  speeches  because  he  made  her 
nervous.  But  one  day  he  snuck  into  the  back  of  the  auditorium  to  listen  in. 

He  told  her  she  had  done  well. 

"He  had  to,"  she  said. 

After  her  husband's  political  career  took  them  to  Washington,  D.C., 

Harris  founded  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  and  embarked  on  what  has 
been  a life  of  "educating  the  educators."  She  says  she  taught  "Indian  101" 
to  every  member  of  Congress  and  presidents  for  more  than  30  years. 

"It  got  boring,"  she  said  of  training  generations  of  politicians  in  pre- 
Columbus  American  history. 

She  said  she  often  faced  racism,  but  it  was  mostly  ignorance  she  was 
confronted  with. 

She  was  known  in  Washington  as  "The  Indian,"  an  affectionate  nickname, 
she  said. 

"As  grandmother  says,  'Don't  spend  time  being  mad  at  people,  because 
then  they  have  defeated  you,'  " she  said. 

Today,  Harris  has  designed  an  ambassador  program  that  mimics  her  rise 
through  the  political  landscape.  American  Indians  are  chosen  from  around 
the  country,  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  abroad  to  train  to  become  an 
ambassador  of  their  nation. 

"She  sees  the  value  in  everybody,"  says  Stephanie  Posten,  a graduate  of 
the  program.  "The  number  of  people  that  come  to  her  and  are  thrilled  to 
see  her  is  amazing." 
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Fort  Mojave  Tribe  observes  National  Day  of  Prayer 
Duly  10,  2005 

TOPOCK  - The  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe  observed  the  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Native  American  Sacred  Places  at  the  Topock  Maze,  Dune  21  at  sunrise. 

Tribal  members  prayed  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  Maze 
and  its  religious  and  cultural  significance. 

The  Maze  is  both  a physical  manifestation  and  a spiritual  pathway  for 
the  afterlife.  An  integral  part  of  the  Mojave  way  of  life,  it  is  a 
significant  part  of  the  beliefs,  traditions,  culture  and  religion  of 
Mojave  people. 

Fort  Mojave  Culture  Department  Director  Linda  Otero  led  the  observance, 
speaking  to  assembled  tribal  members  about  the  significance  of  the  maze 
and  similar  prayer  ceremonies  held  throughout  the  nation  to  mark  this 
year's  National  Prayer  Day.  Tribal  gatherings  were  held  throughout  the  day 
in  such  places  as  New  York,  California,  Arizona,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  the  prayer  offerings  at  the  Maze,  the  Mojave  observed 
Prayer  day  throughout  their  reservation  lands,  and  prayed  for  guidance  and 
national  support  to  defend  the  sacred  site. 

Participants  in  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  hope  to  protect  the  Maze  from 
encroachment  and  development.  In  addition  to  its  importance  to  the  Mojave 
people,  the  Maze  has  been  officially  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  since  1978  and  is  formally  recognized  as  nationally 
significant . 

This  was  the  third  National  Day  of  Prayer  to  Protect  Native  American 
Sacred  Places.  The  first  National  Prayer  Day  was  conducted  on  Dune  20, 

2003,  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  nationwide  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  Congress  to  enact  a cause  of  action  to  protect  Native  sacred 
places . 
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Options'  project  aims  to  bridge  tribal  gap 
By  Hosh  Farley 
Duly  6,  2005 

SUQUAMISH  - North  End  resident  Rhonda  Williamson  will  freely  tell  you  her 
favorite  word  is  "bridge." 

And  when  it  comes  to  providing  spans  between  the  cultures  of  the  Port 
Gamble  S'Klallam  and  the  Port  Madison  Suquamish  tribes,  Williamson  jumps 
at  chances  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  latest  endeavors  she's  coordinated  has  been  the  Elders 
Project,  which  has  connected  students  in  the  school  district's  Dunior  High 
Options  Program  to  the  most  senior  members  of  the  Suquamish  Tribe  through 
service  projects  at  the  elders'  homes. 

What  transpires  is  a lesson  in  altruism  and  community  awareness. 

"They're  doing  good  deeds  and  not  expecting  anything  in  return," 
Williamson  said. 


In  all,  about  12  Options  students  have  visited  the  elders  six  times  this 
year,  performing  yard  maintenance,  window  cleaning,  and  a variety  of  tasks 
for  those  who  need  it  most.  Parent  volunteers  Dackie  Stenstrom,  Patsy 
Bryan  and  Moira  Prendergast  have  also  participated  in  the  transportation 
and  on-site  gardening  work. 

The  first  step  is  contacting  the  tribal  elders  and  having  the  Options 
students  meet  with  them  to  determine  what  services  are  needed.  Williamson 
said  this  aspect  ensures  the  project  is  entirely  student  driven. 

"The  students  (are)  involved  at  every  level  of  the  process  ...  it  is 
really  their  project,"  she  stated.  "We  want  them  to  learn  the  value  and 
necessity  of  community  service  in  our  society  and  our  North  End  community. 

The  project's  creator  is  Bob  Dash,  a teacher  in  the  Parent  Assisted 
Learning  Program.  He  did  so  to  help  encourage  diversity  in  the  community. 

"Nature  is  healthiest  when  it's  diverse  - and  the  same  goes  for  culture, 
he  said.  "And  there's  a lot  of  diversity  in  this  community  that  people 
don't  connect  with." 

Their  work  at  elders'  homes  has  clearly  been  well  received. 

"This  is  truly  a blessing,"  said  Marilyn  Wandrey,  Chair  of  the  Suquamish 
Tribal  Elders  Council,  who  received  assistance  from  the  Options  students 
Dune  15.  "I'm  really  grateful  that  I'm  one  of  the  recipients  of  this." 

Wandrey  viewed  the  program  as  a positive  step  toward  improving 
relationships  between  tribal  and  non-tribal  residents. 

"I  do  believe  that  we're  getting  somewhere,"  she  said.  "These  young 
people  are  getting  to  meet  tribal  folks  and  when  we  see  them  in  the 
community,  we'll  know  their  names." 

She  added  that  it  was  great  to  see  the  students,  "getting  their  hands  in 
the  dirt,"  something  that's  "...  a powerful  in  itself  to  be  next  to  Mother 
Earth." 

Williamson  said  naivety  among  non-natives  is  a leading  cause  of 
communication  problems  between  the  tribes  and  their  neighbors.  If  the 
students  learn  of  the  Suquamish  and  S'Klallam  heritages  early  on,  the 
relationship  will  grow  stronger,  she  added. 

"If  these  guys  understand  this  community  at  their  age,  it  will  create  a 
better  community,"  she  said.  "Understanding  is  friendship." 

Williamson's  interest  in  the  project  stems  from  her  work  on  her  master's 
degree  in  education  through  Antioch  University's  "First  People"  Program  at 
the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  College  in  Auburn.  She's  also  a parent  of  an 
Options  alumnus  and  was  a classroom  volunteer  there. 

The  students  have  learned  that  while  their  selflessness  is  often 
reciprocated,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  to  make  the  experience  worthwhile. 

"I  think  it's  just  nice  to  know  you're  helping  someone,"  said  Options 
seventh  grader  Ross  Bryan,  as  he  weeded  Wandrey's  yard.  "I  don't  expect 
anything  back.  It's  just  a feeling  of  satisfaction  to  give  something  to 
someone. " 

The  students  clearly  noted  differences  between  their  own  culture  and  the 
tribe's  through  stories  the  elders  would  tell. 

"It's  much  different  from  my  history,"  said  Vivian  Suarez,  an  Options 
ninth  grader.  "They  have  a whole  different  way,  history  of  doing  things. 
It's  really  interesting." 

Their  own  giving  is  satisfying,  remarked  ninth  grader  Dasper  Stenstrom. 

"One  of  the  best  things  is  after  you're  all  finished  and  you  say  thank 
you  to  them,"  he  said. 

A midday  lunch,  provided  by  Wandrey,  allowed  time  for  the  Suquamish 
elder  to  tell  stories.  Before  she  talked  of  perils  and  successes  of  past 
canoe  journeys,  she  thanked  the  students  for  their  efforts. 

"I  hope  that  I will  get  to  see  you  in  years  to  come,"  she  said.  "And  I 
hope  to  see  what  you'll  become." 
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American  Indian  Students  Head  to  Harvard 
By  MICHAEL  KUNZELMAN 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  29,  2005 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  - Few  of  Leroy  Swamp's  friends  on  a Mohawk  Indian 
reservation  in  upstate  New  York  are  thinking  about  college  as  they  enter 
their  senior  year  of  high  school. 

Swamp,  however,  isn't  content  to  become  an  ironworker  like  his  father 
and  grandfather.  He  wants  to  follow  the  example  set  by  his  mother,  who 
just  graduated  from  nearby  St.  Lawrence  University  with  a master's  degree 
in  education. 

"Ironworking  is  pretty  high  paying,  but  it's  unskilled.  I want  to  make  a 
better  life  for  me,"  said  the  16-year-old,  who  lives  on  the  Akwesasne 
reservation  in  Hogansburg,  N.Y. 

Swamp's  college  search  began  in  earnest  this  week  at  Harvard  University, 
where  59  American  Indian  students  from  40  different  tribal  nations  have 
gathered  for  a five-day  crash  course  in  the  college  admissions  process. 

The  College  Horizons  summer  program,  founded  in  1998,  is  designed  to 
chip  away  at  some  of  the  cultural,  financial  and  educational  barriers  that 
keep  many  American  Indian  students  from  applying  to  college. 

"Most  people  see  Indians  as  wearing  headdresses  and  dancing  around," 
said  Desiree  Deschenie,  16,  of  Farmington,  N.M.  "I  want  to  go  somewhere 
where  there  is  a ton  of  diversity." 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  account  for  roughly  1 percent  of  the 
United  States  population,  but  they  represent  well  under  1 percent  of  the 
nation's  college  undergraduates,  said  Carmen  Lopez,  executive  director  of 
the  Harvard  University  Native  American  Program. 

"We're  doing  OK,  but  we  need  to  do  better,"  Lopez  said. 

American  Indians  also  drop  out  at  higher  rates  than  other  students. 

While  nearly  half  of  all  students  entering  college  will  earn  a degree 
within  five  years,  only  about  4 percent  of  the  American  Indians  who  enter 
college  end  up  graduating  with  a bachelor's  degree,  studies  show. 

At  Harvard,  college  counselors  and  admissions  officials  from  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Stanford,  Yale  and  18  other  schools  helped  students  polish 
their  applications,  explore  their  financial  aid  options  and  whittle  down 
the  list  of  colleges. 

"Most  of  them  are  from  high  schools  where  they  don't  get  this 
information.  Here,  they're  getting  the  inside  scoop,"  said  educational 
consultant  Whitney  Laughlin,  who  founded  College  Horizons. 

Veronica  Lake,  of  Coppermine,  Ariz.,  said  her  parents  want  her  to  attend 
their  alma  mater,  Brigham  Young  University,  but  she  is  leaning  toward  an 
East  Coast  school  like  Brown  or  Princeton.  The  trip  to  Harvard  was  her 
first  taste  of  the  Ivy  League,  and  it  wasn't  what  she  expected. 

"I  thought  the  campus  was  going  to  be  extravagant  and  really  huge,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  know  exactly  what  I had  in  mind,  but  it's  better  in  many 
ways . " 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Gage  County  group  preserving  Native  school  in  Barneston 
BY  KENDRA  WALTKE  / Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
Duly  7,  2005 

The  history  of  the  weathered  building  east  of  the  Barneston  City  Park  is 
as  patchy  as  the  structure  itself. 

Its  origins  are  no  secret.  A sign  placed  by  the  front  door  in  the  late 
1980s  reads  "Otoe  Missouria  Indian  Mission  School,  1875-1882." 

But  not  too  many  people  know  about  the  Big  Blue  River  Reservation, 
established  in  1854,  and  the  hundreds  of  Otoe  and  Missouri  people  who 
called  southern  Gage  County  home. 

And  even  fewer  know  about  the  reservation  boarding  school,  which  housed 
maybe  30  children  at  its  peak.  For  decades  afterward,  the  school  building 
was  used  as  a farmhouse,  and  much  of  its  history  was  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  gaps  - both  in  the  public  record  of  the 
school  and  the  structure  of  the  building  itself  - could  cause  headaches 
for  Gage  County  Heritage  Preservation,  a group  working  to  repair  the 
building. 

But  the  group  also  views  that  neglect  as  a reason  for  preserving  the 
building.  Leaders  say  the  school  could  never  be  restored  as  a museum,  but 
it  can  remind  people  of  Barneston' s roots  as  a Native  village. 

"We  want  to  work  with  what  is  there,  not  make  it  something  it's  not," 
said  Lori  McAlister,  president  of  the  group. 

"We  can  still  snatch  this  history  back  from  the  brink,"  she  said.  "It's 
not  about  the  structure,  it's  about  having  a focal  point  for  the 
reservation  and  its  connection  to  this  place." 

The  162,000-acre  Big  Blue  River  Reservation  was  created  in  1854  after 
the  Otoe  and  Missouri  people  ceded  most  of  their  land  to  the  Nebraska 
territory.  A small  village  was  established  near  Barneston,  which  included 
about  40  earth  lodges  and  the  mission  school. 

The  two  tribes  sold  the  reservation  in  1881  in  exchange  for  land  near 
Red  Rock,  Okla. 

The  school-turned-farmhouse  endured  a century  of  wear  before  1987,  when 
a group  of  history-minded  women  bought  it  and  moved  it  a few  hundred  feet 
to  its  current  place  on  public  land. 

Most  of  the  original  structure,  including  the  third  floor,  is  long  gone. 
Even  the  building's  tall  window  frames  are  empty  of  glass,  warped  by 
weather  and  covered  by  odd  scraps  of  plywood. 

So  the  group's  first  step  will  be  a picnic  on  Saturday  to  raise  money 
to  buy  new  single-paned  windows  similar  to  the  original  ones.  Ratigan- 
Schottler  Manufacturing  of  Beatrice  has  offered  to  custom-build  all  17 
windows  and  donate  the  first  six. 

And  the  rest  of  the  building  is  surprisingly  solid,  McAlister  said.  When 
finished,  one  half  will  hold  bunk  beds  and  desks  typical  of  a mission 
school,  and  the  other  will  resemble  a 1900s-era  farmhouse. 

By  next  spring  the  group  hopes  to  host  historic  re-enactors  from  the 
Nebraska  Humanities  Council  and  speakers  from  Nebraska  tribes. 

"We  may  try  to  find  people  who  could  act  as  school  teachers  or  Indian 
Affairs  agents,"  McAlister  said. 

Nettie  Grant  Sikyta,  a member  of  the  Omaha  tribe  who  lives  in  Beatrice, 
will  speak  Saturday  on  her  experiences  as  an  Omaha  woman  in  Nebraska. 

Grant  Sikyta 's  grandmother  attended  the  Indian  Industrial  School  in 
Genoa,  and  her  mother  also  attended  a boarding  school  for  Native  children. 

"We  were  always  told  to  get  an  education  and  live  with  the  white  folk  so 
we  can  learn  how  they  think,"  she  said.  "But  I would  ask  them,  'Why  aren't 
you  mad,  kicking  screaming  mad,  that  you  were  taken  away  from  your  parents 
so  young? ' " 

Grant  Sikyta  said  she  is  disappointed  that  her  daughter  does  not  learn 
more  about  Native  contributions  in  school.  She  thinks  places  such  as  the 
Barneston  school  should  be  saved,  even  if  few  traces  of  history  remain. 

"Finding  and  spreading  the  truth,"  she  said,  "starts  with  an  awareness 
of  what  you  don't  know." 

Reach  Kendra  Waltke  at  (402)  473-7303  or  kwaltke@journalstar .com. 

If  you  go 

What:  A picnic  to  raise  money  to  preserve  a building  once  used  as  a 


mission  school  for  the  Otoe-Missouria  tribes.  The  Gage  County  Heritage 
Preservation  hopes  the  former  school  could  host  historic  re-enactments  and 
Native  history  programs. 

When:  Noon  Saturday.  Beef  and  hominy  soup,  roast  turkey,  fry  bread,  baked 
beans  and  salad  will  be  served  for  a freewill  donation.  Nettie  Grant 
Sikyta  of  the  Omaha  tribe  will  speak. 

Where:  Barneston  City  Park,  one  block  west  of  the  historic  building 
Copyright  c.  2005  Lincoln  Dournal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Charting  the  future 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  future  of  Hopi  than  education 
Vanessa  Charles 
Duly  5,  2005 

On  a warm,  August  morning  in  2004  a proud  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.,  chairman  of 
the  Hopi  Tribe,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  education  to  Hopi  in  a speech 
to  hundreds  of  parents,  students  and  guests  attending  the  dedication  of 
the  First  Mesa  Elementary  School  in  Polacca. 

"We  are,  in  many  ways,  a developing  tribal  nation,"  Taylor  said.  "It  is 
crucial  to  our  ability  to  generate  economic  development  that  Hopi  maintain 
an  educated,  skilled  and  healthy  workforce.  The  young  people  today  will  be 
the  tribal  leaders  of  the  future.  They  must  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
mantle  of  responsibility.  They  must  be  able  to  run  tribal  enterprises. 

They  must  be  able  to  run  tribal  governments. 

"One  of  these  days,"  the  chairman  said,  "a  student  graduate  of  First 
Mesa  Elementary  School  may  take  my  job." 

The  nearly  $20  million  investment  in  First  Mesa  Elementary  - a 74, 700- 
square-foot,  K-6  facility  with  a maximum  capacity  of  400  children  - 
illustrates  the  commitment  the  Hopi  have  made  in  strengthening  its  already 
highly  regarded  school  system,  which  is  made  up  of  six  elementary  schools 
and  the  Hopi  High  School  and  Dunior/Senior  High  School.  There  are  about 
1,700  students  enrolled  in  Hopi  schools. 

Of  the  184  U.S.  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  all  six 
Hopi  schools  were  among  the  40  schools  that  met  or  exceeded  requirements 
of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act.  More  than  80  percent  of  Hopi  third 
through  six-graders  met  or  exceeded  Adequate  Yearly  Progress  standards  in 
the  areas  of  language  arts,  reading  and  mathematics. 

Hopi  High  School,  located  in  isolated  Kearns  Canyon,  graduates  nearly  87 
percent  of  its  students,  well  above  the  63  percent  statewide  average  for 
Native  Americans.  The  statewide  graduation  rate  for  all  races  is  76 
percent . 

Along  with  the  usual  high  school  classes,  Hopi  Dunior/Senior  High 
incorporates  cultural  teachings,  Hopi  and  Navajo  language  classes,  and 
native  traditions  into  its  curriculum.  Along  with  the  language  and 
cultural  teachings,  students  participate  in  a traditional  dance  group 
called  the  Hopi  Sinom  Club,  and  the  Hopilavayi  Project,  a Hopi  tribal 
effort  to  encourage  the  growth  and  acquisition  of  Hopi  language  and 
culture. 

Once  a year,  during  Indian  Days,  there  is  a week  of  traditional 
celebration,  with  about  20  dance  groups  performing  butterfly  and  buffalo 
dances,  students  wearing  traditional  dress  and  a meal  of  traditional  foods. 

"Students  are  big  participants  in  Hopi  culture  in  the  villages,  and  the 
respect  and  tradition  they  learn  are  integral  to  their  view  of  education," 
Principal  Glenn  Gilman  told  the  Arizona  Republic  newspaper.  "It  helps 
strengthen  the  role  of  education." 

The  school  has  about  750  students,  with  about  80  percent  Hopi  and  the 


rest  mostly  Navajo.  Most  students  qualify  for  free  or  reduced  school 
lunches.  Many  are  bused  long  distances,  some  from  places  like  Moencopi,  80 
miles  away. 

The  school  system  is  indicative  of  how  the  pride  of  the  Hopi  has  enabled 
the  tribe  to  overcome  a failed  system  of  federal  paternalism  toward  Native 
Americans  and  provide  for  their  children  a quality  education. 

It  was  never  easy. 

"After  all  that  time  and  all  of  these  changes  the  people  and  the 
students  of  First  Mesa  have  a reason  to  celebrate  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  new  school,"  Steele  says. 

First  Mesa  students  and  staff  excelled  even  before  they  had  a designated 
school  building.  Ed  Parisian,  director  of  the  BIA's  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs,  says  First  Mesa  Elementary  was  the  third  school 
accredited  in  the  BIA  system  with  students  consistently  ranking  in  the 
top  5 percent  on  standardized  tests. 

Education  has  always  been  a strong  thrust  of  tribal  leadership. 

"Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  future  of  the  Hopi  people  than 
providing  our  children  with  the  education  and  human  skills  they  need  to 
attain  their  full  potential  as  human  beings,"  Taylor  says.  "Nothing." 

With  the  revived  commitment  to  build  a diversified  economy,  tribal 
leadership  has  held  a steadfast  and  unwavering  view  that  education  must  be 
an  unmovable  platform  on  to  which  a secure  Hopi  future  can  be  built.  The 
educational  system  must  be  able  to  provide  Hopi  young  people  with  the 
skills  to  work  and  manage  tribal  enterprises. 

"It  is  critical  to  the  future  viability  to  the  Hopi  Homeland  that  our 
children  find  opportunity  here,  on  the  reservation,"  Taylor  says. 

"We  need  an  educated,  skilled  work  force  to  serve  a growing  economy," 
Hopi  Education  Director  Noreen  Sakiestewa  says. 

Factors  credited  in  the  high  school's  success  are  a 90  percent  teacher 
retention  rate,  regular  meetings  with  counselors,  an  after-school  tutoring 
program  with  bus  service  and  a Second  Chance  catch-up  program  for  kids  who 
don't  complete  English  classes  the  first  time  around. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  college  attendance,  the  tribe  has  a Two-Plus- 
Two-Plus-Two  college  transition  program,  in  partnership  with  Northland 
Pioneer  College  and  Northern  Arizona  University.  The  program  lets  teens 
earn  college  credits  while  still  in  high  school.  Seventy  students 
participated  in  the  program  last  year. 

Another  program.  Upward  Bound,  takes  students  to  the  Northern  Arizona 
University  campus  in  Flagstaff  to  meet  other  students  and  provides  a five- 
week  summer  session  to  "enable  students  to  successfully  live  in  two 
worlds:  their  own,  with  its  rich  cultural  heritage,  and  the  world  of 
college  life."  Forty-seven  students  enrolled  last  year. 

Ten  Hopi  students  also  participated  in  Harvard  Summer  last  year, 
attending  classes  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Gilman  remains  concerned  that  although  most  students  are  meeting 
graduation  requirements,  many  are  struggling  on  the  Stanford  9 and  AIMS 
tests,  especially  the  math  portions. 

"We  do  all  right  on  the  writing  and  reading  portions,  but  if  the  AIMS 
requirement  were  imposed  today,  68  percent  of  our  students  would  be 
getting  a certificate  of  attendance  rather  than  a diploma,"  Gilman  told 
the  Republic. 

Students  must  pass  all  three  of  the  AIMS  sections  for  graduation 
beginning  in  2006.  And  with  the  math  portion  covering  calculus  and 
trigonometry  skills,  students  must  take  pre-algebra  in  sixth  grade  to  get 
all  of  the  classes  in,  Gilman  says. 

In  accordance  with  the  Hopit  Potskwaniat,  a strategic  plan  for  the 
future  developed  in  1995  and  revised  in  2001,  the  tribe  is  taking  steps  to 
further  strengthen  the  educational  system.  Four  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  junior/senior  high  school  are  grant  schools.  While  the  two 
remaining  schools  - Kearns  Canyon  Elementary  School  and  First  Mesa  Say 
School  - are  managed  by  the  BIA.  Tribal  leaders  believe  the  schools  would 
be  managed  more  efficiently  and  economically  if  they  were  all  grant 
schools  under  a single  Hopi  Board  of  Education.  Placing  control  of  the 
schools  under  the  Hopi  Tribe  also  would  strengthen  tribal  sovereignty. 


self-determination  and  self-reliance. 

A key  factor  in  providing  for  a sound  elementary  and  secondary  education 
for  Hopi  children  is  an  equally  sound  education  in  the  Hopi  language. 

The  Hopi  language  has  always  been  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  Hopi 
culture.  It  is  the  wellspring  of  Hopi  ceremonial  life;  it  expresses 
kinship  and  clan  relationships;  it  ensures  preservation  of  Hopi  history. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  creative  expression  and  cultural  continuity  that 
stretches  back  at  least  1,000  years.  Hopi  language  forms  the  core  of  who 
the  Hopi  are  as  a people. 

A recent  language  assessment  survey  by  the  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation 
Office  showed  a decrease  in  Hopi  people  40  years  and  younger.  Hopi  is  not 
being  spoken  enough  in  the  home.  Because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  on  the 
reservation,  many  families  are  leaving,  making  it  difficult  for  their 
children  to  be  schooled  in  their  native  language. 

"I  believe  Hopi  culture  is  in  a crisis,"  says  George  Gummerman, 
associate  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Northern  Arizona,  Flagstaff.  "Elders  often  talk  about  how 
the  children  are  not  learning  Hopi  language  and  as  such  are  just  mimicking 
the  ceremonies  without  really  knowing  what  is  being  said  or  sung." 

"It's  very  difficult  to  preserve  traditional  knowledge  and  practices  and 
still  give  children  the  wide  range  of  choices  available  in  mainstream 
American  and  global  culture,"  says  Kelley  Hays-Gilpin,  associate  professor 
of  anthropology  at  Northern  Arizona  University.  "The  whole  world  is  a 
young  Hopi's  birthright.  But  the  Hopi  Way  and  the  modern  world  can  and 
should  coexist. 

"Language  is  perhaps  the  most  important  predictor  of  successful  cultural 
preservation, " Hays-Gilpin  says.  "If  Hopi  children  can  still  grow  up 
bilingual,  Hopi  culture  has  a much  better  chance  of  surviving. 
Multilingualism  has  many  advantages;  cognitive,  creative,  economic  and 
social.  As  long  as  at  least  some  Hopi  people  still  live  in  their 
traditional  villages,  speak  Hopi  and  farm  in  traditional  ways,  they  have  a 
fighting  chance  of  preserving  their  heritage  for  the  future." 

The  Hopilavayi  Language  Project  was  developed  with  the  intent  of 
addressing  language  loss  and  creating  a language  and  cultural-based 
curriculum  to  be  introduced  in  all  reservation  schools.  To  date,  the  Hopi 
language  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
neighboring  schools  with  Hopi  students. 

Another  project  spearheaded  by  the  Office  of  Cultural  Preservation  is 
the  Hopi  Footprints  project.  Ultimately,  the  main  goal  behind  this  project 
is  to  improve  classroom-teaching  practice  while  creating  a standards-based 
Hopi  culture  curriculum  in  CD  ROM  and  web  site  formats. 

Hopi  cultural  leaders,  neighboring  university  professors,  and  language 
specialists  mobilized  their  efforts  to  develop  a unique  resource  that 
combines  archaeology,  classroom  skills  and  technology. 

Strengthening  the  education  and  language  programs  builds  the  human 
inf rastructure  needed  to  ensure  the  economic  viability  of  the  Hopi 
homeland  and  ensures  preservation  of  Hopi  culture. 

"Many  studies  demonstrate  that  individuals  are  much  better  off  if  they 
have  strong  cultural  connections,"  Gummerman  says.  "If  there  is  a strong 
tie  to  cultural  traditions  and  community  there  are  less  drug  and  alcohol 
problems.  By  participating  in  Hopi  traditions  an  individual  builds  a 
strong  and  successful  community." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Professor  writes  tribal  government  handbook 
Associated  Press 
Duly  6,  2005 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - An  American  Indian  studies  professor  at  Black  Hills  State 
University  has  written  a handbook  on  tribal  government  in  South  Dakota. 

BHSU  Associate  Professor  Dohn  Glover  said  he  hopes  the  text  will  fill  a 
gap  in  history  and  political  science  discussions  of  how  governments 
operate. 

"Tribal  Sovereigns  of  South  Dakota.  A Description  of  Contemporary  Sioux 
Governments"  discusses  the  structure,  origins  and  operations  of  the 
governments  of  each  of  South  Dakota's  nine  tribes. 

The  book  includes  text  of  the  constitutions  of  each  tribe  and  an 
extended  timeline  of  the  tribes'  history  and  political  development. 

"You  take  a typical  political  science  course  today,  and  I challenge  you 
to  find  anything  at  all  in  depth  about  tribal  government,"  Glover  said. 

"Yet  these  are  organized  governments  within  the  state  of  South  Dakota. 

They  are  a part  of  what  we  are." 

Glover  said  the  handbook,  published  by  Chiesman  Foundation  for  Democracy, 
might  become  even  more  valuable  as  state  and  tribal  governments  try  to 
work  together  on  issues  and  projects. 

"In  the  past,  Indians  have  been  reluctant  to  participate  in  state 
government  for  fear  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  tribal  government,"  he 
said.  "But,  in  fact,  they  have  every  right  to  participate  in  state 
government.  They  are  citizens  of  the  state,  the  United  States  and  the 
tribe . " 

Glover  said  people  might  be  struck  by  the  similarity  between  tribal  and 
state  governments. 

But  there  are  also  many  differences,  he  said,  such  as  the  lack  of  formal 
separation  of  branches  of  government  in  some  tribes  and  the  lack  of  a 
history  or  tradition  of  separation  of  church  and  government. 

"One  thing  that  is  fairly  striking  to  the  outsider  is  when  a tribal 
council  can  overturn  a decision  of  tribal  court,"  he  said.  "Well,  they 
aren't  required  to  have  separate  branches.  You  can  blame  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  for  that.  They  could  have  built  that  in,  but  they 
didn't. " 

Glover  said  his  first  effort  is  meant  to  be  a baseline  book,  so  he 
anticipates  there  will  be  some  errors  and  welcomes  any  corrections  or 
comments . 

He  hopes  his  red-cover  text  will  become  known  as  "The  Red  Book,"  just  as 
the  "South  Dakota  Legislative  Manual"  is  commonly  called  "The  Blue  Book." 

"This  has  the  potential  to  develop,  over  time,  into  that  kind  of  a 
resource  for  tribal  governments,"  Glover  said. 

Information  from:  Argus  Leader,  http://www.argusleader.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  Dournal. 
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Gazette  opinion:  Negotiation  may  resolve  CBM  impasse 
Duly  8,  2005 

The  stakes  in  the  coalbed  methane  development  litigation  have  come  into 
sharper  focus  this  summer  with  a series  of  court  rulings.  Several  lawsuits 
have  challenged  the  development  of  natural  gas  wells  in  the  coal  seams  of 
Montana's  Powder  River  Basin.  Federal  courts  have  decided  that  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  didn't  comply  with  federal  law  in  preparing  the 
environmental  impact  statement  needed  before  full-field  development  can 
commence  and  that  some  wells  now  in  production  under  that  EIS  must  be  shut 


down . 

The  Bush  administration's  push  to  open  federal  lands  to  oil  and  gas 
development  seems  to  have  collided  with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act. 

What's  at  stake  is  millions  of  dollars  invested  by  energy  companies  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  royalties  and  revenues  for  county,  state  and 
federal  governments.  On  the  other  side  of  the  battle,  ranchers,  irrigating 
farmers  and  other  area  residents  contend  that  proposed  development 
threatens  the  quality  and  quantity  of  underground  and  surface  water 
sources  they  depend  on  for  their  homes  and  livelihoods. 

The  Billings-based  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council  alleges  that  CBM 
development  threatens  "irreparable  harm  to  the  aquifers,  springs,  wells, 
rivers,  air  quality  and  farms  and  ranches  of  the  area." 

"An  entire  industry  is  to  be  shut  down  during  its  annual  drilling 
season,"  an  attorney  for  Pinnacle  Gas  Corp.  wrote  in  a filing  last  month 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Billings.  "Montana  residents  will  lose  jobs, 
the  state  and  counties  will  lose  royalty  and  tax  income." 

Parties  to  the  lawsuits  need  to  talk  again  about  resolving  some  of  their 
differences.  Concerns  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  must  be  heard  and 
addressed  properly.  Tribal  members  and  area  agricultural  producers  deserve 
assurance  that  their  water  won't  be  damaged  by  the  new  business  of  CBM 
development.  Gas  developers  deserve  to  know  that  if  they  follow  the  rules, 
their  investment  won't  be  lost  because  court  orders  and  agency  decisions 
are  at  odds. 

If  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council  truly  supports  responsible 
development,  they  shouldn't  rejoice  at  shutting  down  producing  wells.  A 
loss  on  investment  by  these  early  developers  risks  discouraging  future  CBM 
development . 

If  the  developers  who  have  filed  as  intervenors  in  these  lawsuits  truly 
support  responsible  development,  they  shouldn't  reject  ideas  for 
desalination  and  reinjection  of  CBM  water  - especially  with  the  price  of 
natural  gas  so  high. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  shouldn't  bear  the  costs  of  CBM  development.  Nor 
should  gas  companies  bear  the  costs  of  a flawed  BLM  process.  But  here  we 
are  in  Duly  2005  with  the  district  and  appeals  courts  ruling  that  the  EIS 
wasn't  done  right  and  that  drilling  has  to  stop  until  the  agency  complies 
with  the  law. 

Maybe  we're  asking  for  a miracle  here,  but  it  seems  like  there's  too 
much  at  stake  to  let  this  ride  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  litigation  next 
year  or  thereafter.  The  litigants  should  seize  this  opportunity  to  settle 
some  of  their  disputes. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Harjo:  O'Connor's  footprints  on  Native  sacred  lands 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
Duly  7,  2005 

As  politicians  stake  out  ground  for  the  fight  over  Dustice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor's  replacement  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  right  is  condemning  her 
and  the  left  is  praising  her  for  being  a moderate,  by  which  they  mean  a 
swing  vote.  In  Indian  cases  too,  she  often  has  been  the  deciding  vote, 
especially  in  decisions  against  the  Native  interest,  but  her  overall 
record  reflects  an  indecisive  judicial  philosophy  regarding  federal  Indian 
law. 

Her  main  area  of  consistency  is  that  land-grabs  of  the  past  are  not  to 
be  revisited  and  that  actions  cannot  benefit  Native  people  if  they  deprive 


non-Native  people  or  states  of  anything. 

She  has  been  an  important  voice  for  the  canon  of  construction  that 
treaties  and  laws  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  way  that  Indians  understand 
them.  At  the  same  time,  she  has  approached  Native  religious  freedom  issues 
as  if  there  were  no  history  of  violations  of  Native  religious  liberties 
and  as  if  Native  sacred  places  always  belonged  to  the  federal  government. 

O'Connor  trampled  on  everyone's  religious  rights  in  a 1990  decision  by 
proclaiming  Oregon's  compelling  (read:  superior)  interest  in  prohibiting 
the  ceremonial  use  of  peyote  by  two  state  employees.  Congress  had  to  step 
in  and  enact  broad,  clarifying  legislation  about  state  burdens  on  religion, 
as  well  as  an  amendment  to  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  for 
peyote  use  by  members  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

In  an  earlier  case  in  1988,  she  opined  that  neither  the  First  Amendment 
nor  AIRFA  provides  a door  to  the  courts  for  protection  of  Native  sacred 
places,  mainly  because  the  Native  view  of  the  sacred  is  too  expansive. 

That  decision  has  done  deep  and  lasting  damage  to  sacred  places  and 
Native  people  who  care  for  them.  In  the  17  years  since  that  decision. 
Congress  has  talked  about,  but  not  enacted,  the  needed  statute  providing  a 
cause  of  action  for  protection  of  these  historic  and  cultural  sites. 

This  case  involved  a federal  logging  road  that  the  Forest  Service  routed 
through  a Native  sacred  place  in  northern  California.  O'Connor  authored 
the  April  19,  1988  majority  opinion  for  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist 
and  justices  Byron  R.  White,  John  Paul  Stevens  and  Antonin  Scalia. 

"It  is  undisputed  that  the  Indian  respondents'  beliefs  are  sincere  and 
that  the  Government's  proposed  actions  will  have  severe  adverse  effects  on 
the  practice  of  their  religion,"  read  the  court's  opinion.  "Those 
respondents  contend  that  the  burden  on  their  religious  practices  is  heavy 
enough  to  violate  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  unless  the  Government  can 
demonstrate  a compelling  need  to  complete  the  [logging]  road  or  to  engage 
in  timber  harvesting  in  the  Chimney  Rock  area.  We  disagree." 

The  five-judge  majority  overturned  decisions  by  district  court  and 
appellate  judges,  who  ruled  for  the  traditional  Indian  people,  and  made  it 
clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  knew  that  harm  would  result  from  the  opinion. 
"The  Government  does  not  dispute,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
logging  and  road-building  projects  at  issue  in  this  case  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  traditional  Indian  religious  practices  ...  we  can 
assume  that  the  threat  to  the  efficacy  of  at  least  some  religious 
practices  is  extremely  grave." 

O'Connor's  there-goes-the-neighborhood  concern  is  best  appreciated  in 
her  own  words:  "No  disrespect  for  these  practices  is  implied  when  one 
notes  that  such  beliefs  could  easily  require  de  facto  beneficial  ownership 
of  some  rather  spacious  tracts  of  public  property  . . . 

"The  Constitution  does  not  permit  the  Government  to  discriminate  against 
religions  that  treat  particular  physical  sites  as  sacred,  and  a law 
prohibiting  the  Indian  respondents  from  visiting  the  Chimney  Rock  area 
would  raise  a different  set  of  constitutional  questions.  Whatever  rights 
the  Indians  may  have  to  the  use  of  the  area,  however,  those  rights  do  not 
divest  the  Government  of  its  right  to  use  what  is,  after  all,  its  land." 

Nowhere  in  the  decision  is  there  a hint  of  admission  that  most  of  the 
public  lands  were  stolen  or  coerced  from  Indian  nations  and  that  federal 
rules  prohibited  Indian  people  from  going  to  sacred  places  on  those  lands 
for  more  than  50  years. 

"Nothing  in  our  opinion  should  be  read  to  encourage  governmental 
insensitivity  to  the  religious  needs  of  any  citizen  ...  The  Government's 
rights  to  the  use  of  its  own  land,  for  example,  need  not  and  should  not 
discourage  it  from  accommodating  religious  practices  like  those  engaged  in 
by  the  Indian  respondents." 

A dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  justices  William  I.  Brennan,  Thurgood 
Marshall  and  Harry  A.  Blackmun.  Brennan  wrote  for  the  three- judge 
minority:  "The  land-use  decision  challeng 
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Abenaki  Temaskikos/grass  cutter  moon 
Klamath  Speluish/return  from  harvest  moon 
Potawatomi  We ' shkitdaminkese/moon  of  the  young  corn 
Lakota  Canpasapa  Wi/Moon  When  Chokecherries  are  Red 
Kiowa  Tagunotal  p'a  san/little  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Indian  Trust  Listserve,  Rez_Life 
and  Native  American  Poetry  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Our  dead  never  forget  the  beautiful  world  that  gave  them  being. 

They  still  love  its  verdant  valleys,  its  murmuring  rivers,  its 
magnificent  mountains,  sequestered  vales  and  verdant  lined  lakes  and 
bay,  and  ever  yearn  in  tender,  fond  affection  over  the  lonely  hearted 
living,  and  often  return  from  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  to  visit, 
guide,  console  and  comfort  them  . . . And  when  the  last  Red  Man  shall 
have  perished,  and  the  memory  of  my  tribe  shall  have  become  a myth 
among  the  White  Men,  these  shores  will  swarm  with  the  invisible  dead 
of  my  tribe . " 

_ Chief  Seattle  (Sealth),  Suquamish  and  Duwamish 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Dust  when  I think  I have  dealt  with  one  more  blow  from  the 
Yonega  and  my  resolve  will  carry  me  and  my  beautiful  half-side 
only  so  far.  Dust  when  I think  the  chaplains  at  the  prisons 
have  shown  their  insensitivity  and  ignorance  to  a point  that 
even  baffles  me. 

Dust  when  I have  planted  my  staff  and  said,  "enough".... 
along  comes  a gift  from  Creator  to  remind  me  why  I do  some  of 
the  things  I do,  and  what  a gift  it  is  to  be  used  by  The  Great 
Giver  of  Life. 

The  gift  this  time  was  "Mascots",  a poem  by  Lee  Goins.  I have 
asked  for,  and  been  granted,  permission  by  Lee  to  include  it  in 
this  issue,  NOT  as  the  featured  poem  ...  in  fact,  I've  set  one  of 
Abe  Dones'  poems  aside  for  that  role...  but  as  the  core  around 
which  this  week's  editorial  will  be  built  addressing  Indian  suicides. 

I have  said  dozens  of  times  that  there  can  never  be  honor  when 
one  human  being  or  group  of  humans  serve  as  the  mascot  for  another. 

The  insensitivity  of  the  dominant  society  is  literally  staggering. 

Their  glib  excuses  and  lame  apolgia  may  salve  their  conscience, 
assuming  there  is  soul  and  conscience;  but  they  only  inflame  my 
anger  and  distrust. 

Abject  poverty  is  the  rule  on  most  reservations.  Desolation  and 
depression  are  common.  They  stalk  the  Indian  like  a dog  stalks  a 
wounded  rabbit,  waiting  for  the  moment  to  inflict  the  final  strike 
in  one  instant  of  terror...  and  relief. 

Look  at  the  proximity  of  military  recruiting  stations  and  alcohol 
sales  to  any  reservation  if  you  doubt  they  are  watching  their  Native 
prey. 

Now,  as  promised,  Lee's  poem. 

Date:  Wednesday,  Duly  13,  2005  12:24  am 

From:  cherokee2proud  <cherokee2proud@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Mascots 

Mailing  List:  N A Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 

Mascots 

Ten  little  Nine  little  Eight  little  Indians 
Seven  little  Six  little  Five  little  Indians 
Four  little  Three  little  Two  little  Indians 
One  Little  Indian  Boy 

One  little  Indian 
Going  off  to  school 
Done  all  his  homework 
Followed  every  rule 
He  is  assaulted 
As  he  gets  to  the  door 
Taunting  war  whoops 
In  his  ears  forever  more. 


Imagine  if  you  can,  that  all  your  playmates 

at  school  have  learned  of  Indians  by  attending  their  big  brothers 
high  school  football  games, 

or  by  attending  an  Atlanta  Braves  baseball  game. 

Or  maybe  a Redskins  Football  game. 

Maybe  they  have  seen  a few  John  Wayne  movies  as  well. 

Imagine  these  taunts: 

Hey  Injun,  where  is  your  tomahawk  ! ! ! 

Hey  Injun,  are  you  gonna  scalp  me??? 

Hey  Injun,  dance  for  me  ! ! ! 

Imagine  being  alone  in  the  center  of  this  circle  of  classmates. 
Imagine  being  pushed  and  shoved  one  to  another,  as  you  hear  these 
taunts . 

Hey  Injun  if  you  don't  like  it  go  back  to  the  reservation  !!! 

Imagine  that  you  wish  nothing  more  than  to  do  just  that. 

To  run  to  Great-Grandmother ' s arms  for  comfort. 

Imagine  Great-Grandmother  crossed-  over  last  week  from  diabetes. 

Imagine  being  alone  in  the  center  of  this  circle  of  classmates. 

Hey  Injun  is  your  mom  a squaw  ??? 

Imagine  you  come  home  form  school  and  grandmother  is  not  home.  She 
is  working  a late  shift  at  the  local  store,  so  you  can  have  good 
sneakers  with  the  brand  name.  Hoping  that  if  you  have  all  the  right 
clothes,  the  children  won't  pick  on  you  anymore. 

Imagine  seeing  a way  out??. 

Ten  little  Nine  little  Eight  little  Indians 
Seven  little  Six  little  Five  little  Indians 
Four  little  Three  little  Two  little  Indians 
One  little  Indian  Boy 

One  little  Indian 
Hanging  from  a rope 
No  longer  alive 
Lost  of  all  his  hope. 

One  little  Indian 
Never  did  any  wrong 
One  grandmother  suffers 
Little  Indian  is  all  gone  ! ! ! 

Now  ask  me,  what  is  wrong  with  Indians  being  portrayed  as  Sports 
Mascots 


Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2000. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ’) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Local  Man 

walks  across  the  Country  for  Hope 

- Government  argues 

it  never  victimized  Indians 

- Dudge  excoriates 


- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Summer  speeds  to  thrilling  end 

- Aboriginal  Language  training 
to  get  boost 

- AFN  to  take  on 


continued  Abusive  Treatment 

- Judge  condemns  Interior  Department 

- U.S.  may  settle 

Native  American  Trust  Case 

- Interior  asks  for  power 
to  take  Indian  Lands 

- Indian  Health  needs  outlined 

- Tribal  Leader  calls 
for  Health  Care  changes 

- Snowbowl  won't  perform  work 
until  suits  settled 

- Salmon  decline  key  issue 
as  US  Natives  protest 

- New  York  warned  to  settle  Claims 

- Judges  rule  against  So.  Dakota 
redistricting  Plan 

- Sharpe  Family  fights 

to  hold  onto  their  Land 

- Schaghticokes ' 

last  shot  for  Recognition 

- Tribes  petition 

for  Mine  restriction 

- Tribe  sues  Carson  City 
over  Growth  Plan 

- Goal  is  Solidarity 

among  American  Indian  Women 

- Women  Delegates  begin 
Wagon  Ride  to  Window  Rock 

- Gah  Nohs  trip  'Cultural  Awakening' 

- California  designates 
Indian  Heritage  Month 
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Local  man  walks  across  the  country  for  hope 
By  Walter  Cordery 
Daily  News 
July  13,  2005 

As  suicide  among  Canada's  First  Nations  reaches  alarming  levels,  one 
local  native  man  is  taking  steps  to  alert  the  country  to  the  growing 
problem. 

In  fact,  Vincent  Watts  is  taking  many,  many  steps. 

As  the  president  and  organizer  of  the  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Walk, 
Watts  this  year  walked  from  Duncan  to  Ottawa  with  seven  other  members  from 
different  First  Nation  bands. 

"Last  year,  we  walked  from  Nanaimo  to  Ottawa,"  said  Watts,  who  is  a 
member  of  Port  Alberni's  Tseshaht  First  Nation. 

He  has  been  organizing  the  suicide  prevention  walk  since  2003.  It 
appears  his  efforts  are  paying  off. 

In  September  2004,  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  committed  $700  million  to 
improve  the  health  of  aboriginal  Canadians.  This  commitment  was  made  at  a 
special  aboriginal  health  gathering  held  before  the  start  of  the  first 
ministers  conference  on  health  care  in  Ottawa. 

The  federal  money  Martin  announced  last  year  includes  preparing  a 


national  aboriginal  youth  suicide  strategy. 

Watts  was  encouraged  by  Martin's  commitment. 

"It  was  a bit  different  this  year  because  when  the  eight  of  us  reached 
Ottawa,  they  (federal  government)  actually  focused  the  National  Aboriginal 
Day  ceremonies  arouond  the  suicide  prevention  walk,"  he  said. 

The  2005  cross-country  trek  left  Duncan  March  28  and  arrived  in  the 
nation's  capital  on  National  Aboriginal  Day  (Dune  21). 

When  the  group  met  with  Martin  they  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 

Prior  to  Martin's  announcement  at  last  September's  first  ministers 
conference,  the  national  budget  for  suicide  prevention  in  Canada  was  just 
$70,000,  said  Watts. 

"When  we  got  to  meet  with  Paul  Martin,  he  told  us  the  federal  government 
would  contribute  $15  million  a year  for  the  next  five  years  to  help 
prevent  suicide  among  young  aboriginals,"  said  Watts. 

"His  commitment  just  blew  me  away. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  when  I met  with  him  - he  was  just  like  a regular 
person . " 

Watts  said  First  Nations  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  have  a 
suicide  rate  of  126  per  100,000  of  the  population,  while  the  national 
suicide  rate  among  Canadian  men  is  24  per  100,000. 

It  hit  him  close  to  home  when  in  2003,  his  nephew,  Robert  Watts  Dr., 
committed  suicide. 

His  nephew's  death  galvanized  Watts's  resolve  and  he  brought  his 
concerns  to  the  ceremonial  sweat  lodge  he  attends  every  Sunday. 

"Through  the  ceremonies,  we  decided  we  were  going  to  walk  across  the 
country  to  raise  awareness  and  funding  for  treatment  centres  to  help 
prevent  suicides,"  he  said.  "We  have  carried  our  message  to  more  than 
70  reserves  across  Canada.  We  make  presentations  at  high  schools  and 
juvenile  detention  centres.  We  have  spoken  to  more  than  50  chiefs  across 
the  nation." 

Watts  said  government  caucuses  in  both  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  have 
listened  to  his  concerns. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  being  the  rampant  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevalent  in  many  native  reserves. 

The  people  turn  to  these  drugs  because  "there  is  very  little  work  for 
them  on  these  reserves  and  many  of  them  are  in  small  isolated  places  with 
little  to  do,"  said  Watts. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  Lantzville's  Tsow-Ten-Le-Lum  treatment 
facility  used  as  a "model"  for  facilities  across  Canada. 

The  Lantzville  facility  helps  people  from  First  Nations  to  cope  with  the 
assimilation  of  the  dominant  "white"  culture.  Marge  Storey-Abrahamson  told 
the  Daily  News  in  2004. 

"When  we  first  opened,  we  were  a treatment  centre  for  alcohol  and 
drugs,"  she  says. 

But  she  added  because  of  the  trauma,  still  felt  by  many  people  in  the 
aboriginal  community,  surrounding  residential  schools,  Tsow-Tun-Le-Lum 
expanded  its  scope. 

"It's  not  just  those  who  went  to  residential  schools.  It  crosses 
generations.  We  are  now  seeing  the  children  of  some  of  those  who  attended 
residential  schools,"  says  Storey-Abrahamson. 

"What  we  do  here  is  lead  people  to  the  'red'  road  of  recovery  and 
healing. " 

The  difference  between  the  'red'  road  of  recovery  and  other  roads  is  the 
integration  of  native  spiritualism  into  the  holistic  healing  environment 
Tsow-Tun-Le-Lum  provides  clients. 

"I'd  like  to  see  a network  of  facilities  like  Tsow-Tun-Le-Lum  right 
across  the  country,"  says  Watts. 

Still  the  contribution  to  his  cause  from  the  prime  minister  has  the 
Nanaimo  man  believing  people  are  starting  to  take  notice  of  native 
suicides . 

"Paul  Martin  told  us  to  keep  doing  what  we  are  doing  because  we  are 
making  a difference." 

Watts  has  already  started  making  plans  for  next  year's  walk  which  will 
begin  in  Sidney,  N.S.,  and  end  in  Victoria. 

Copyright  c.  2005  CanWest  Interactive  Inc. 
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A stark  difference  over  the  plight  of  Individual  Indian  Trust  Account 
beneficiaries  was  on  display  before  a national  cable  TV  audience  Duly  6 on 
CSPAN.  I urge  you  to  go  to  this  address.  Then  click  on  the  the  Duly  6 
Washington  Dournal. 

http://www.c-span.org/homepage . asp?Cat=Series&Code=WDE&ShowVidNum=6&Rot_ 
Cat_CD=WD&Rot_HT =206&Rot_WD=&ShowVidDays=100&ShowVidDesc=&ArchiveDays=30 

Be  warned  that  you  will  be  shocked  by  Dames  Cason,  the  acting  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  says  he  knows  of  no  Indians  who  have 
been  victimized  by  the  government's  management  of  their  trust  accounts. 
Never  mind  that  the  government  has  been  unable  to  give  any  Indian  an 
accurate  accounting  of  their  account  in  the  118  years  since  the  accounts 
were  created. 

Your  accounts,  Cason  says,  are  "pretty  darn  accurate."  As  for  the 
evidence  of  massive  mishandling  of  your  trust  monies  by  the  government, 
he  says:  "We  haven't  found  the  evidence."  Perhaps  that  is  because  his 
department  is  not  taking  any  steps  to  gather  the  evidence  as  required  by 
court  order. 

And,  that's  the  way  the  Department  of  the  Interior  now  views  its 
previous,  repeated  admissions  of  mismanagement.  No  harm,  no  foul  because 
Mr.  Cason  is  unable  to  see  the  obvious  results  of  the  damage  Interior  has 
brought  to  Indian  people.  Obviously,  that's  because  he  has  never 
bothered  to  read  the  record  of  mismanagement  that  has  been  documented  for 
decades . 

As  trust  account  beneficiaries,  it  is  critical  you  understand  what  Cason 
is  saying  and  what  he  is  not  telling  the  public. 

He  is  not  saying  that  he  has  examined  only  a tiny  fraction  of  the  trust 
accounts  he  is  under  court  order  to  review.  And  he  is  allowing  his  staff 
to  make  some  potentially  serious  mistakes.  He  is  assuming  that  every 
record  Interior  finds  is  accurate. 

That's  not  what  is  required  for  a true  accounting.  In  those  audits, 
there  must  be  some  documenting  evidence  that  if  a ledger  says  a payment 
was  made  that  the  payment  was  actually  made.  A check  or  a copy  of  that 
check  has  to  be  produced  and  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  payment  was  made 
to  the  proper  account  holder. 

What  Cason  is  doing  is  little  more  than  a quick,  hurry-up  review,  not  a 
It  assumes  that  every  document  Interior  has  is  totally  correct.  No  backup, 
no  confirmation.  That's  not  the  accounting  the  government  needs  to 
perform  and  Cason  knows  it. 

He  has  told  the  courts  that  a full  accounting  will  cost  "$12  billion  to 
$13  billon  or  perhaps  significantly  more."  He  says  the  government  has 
spent  $100  million  to  date.  By  his  own  figures,  he  has  barely  scratched 
the  surface  of  what  he  needs  to  do. 

There  is  also  a recent  SRA  International  study  that  placed  the 
government's  liability  for  trust  mismanagement  at  $10  billion  to  $40 
billion . 

Everyone,  including  the  federal  judge  overseeing  this  case,  knows  that 
Cason  is  talking  about  only  a fraction  of  the  records  that  are  needed  for 
a full  accounting.  Most  of  the  records  are  destroyed  and  lost. 

But,  not  all  of  the  program  is  a nightmare  of  betrayal  to  Indian  people. 
I assured  viewers  in  a later  segment  that  we  will  not  accept  Cason's 
callous  reasoning.  We  intend  to  press  the  case  for  a full  accounting  of 
what  happened  to  our  money  in  a case  that  a federal  judge  has  said  "set 
the  gold  standard  for  mismanagement  of  a government  program." 

Some  of  the  questions  were  tough  and  illustrated  a bias  against  Indian 


people  and  women.  Please  watch  the  program  and  I think  you  will  see  what 
type  of  opposition  we  can  expect  to  face  as  we  move  toward  Congressional 
action  on  the  50  principles  that  would  end  this  controversy. 

Be  assured  we  will  not  be  deterred  by  Mr.  Cason's  inability  to  see  the 
harm  the  government  has  done  to  Indian  people. 

I can  only  imagine  how  he  would  feel  if  it  took  him  118  years  to  get  a 
statement  from  his  bank.  I bet  he  would  finally  realize  what  a victim  is. 
- Elouise  Cobell 
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WASHINGTON,  Duly  12  --  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  has  sharply 
criticized  the  Interior  Department  for  continuing  to  mistreat  Native 
Americans . 

In  some  of  the  sharpest  language  the  judge  has  used  in  his  nearly  10 
years  overseeing  a class  action  lawsuit  over  the  government's  acknowledged 
problems  in  handling  individual  Indian  Trust  accounts,  Lamberth  accused 
the  department  of  forgetting  what  the  case  is  all  about  and  praised  the 
Indians  who  brought  the  lawsuit. 

"After  all  these  years,  our  government  still  treats  Native  American 
Indians  as  if  they  were  somehow  less  than  deserving  of  the  respect  that 
should  be  afforded  to  everyone  in  a society  where  all  people  are  supposed 
to  be  equal,"  the  judge  wrote. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  had  complained  the  judge  that  Interior  was 
giving  Indians  incomplete  and  inaccurate  information  about  the  lawsuit. 
They  said  Interior  was  blaming  many  of  its  own  administrative  problems  on 
the  judge  and  the  lawsuit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  judge's  ruling.  It  is  posted  at 
www .indiantrust . com . 

Pg  1-2: 

But  when  one  strips  away  the  convoluted  statutes,  the  technical  legal 
complexities,  the  elaborate  collateral  proceedings,  and  the  layers  upon 
layers  of  interrelated  orders  and  opinions  from  this  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  what  remains  is  the  raw,  shocking,  humiliating  truth  at  the 
bottom:  After  all  these  years,  our  government  still  treats  Native  American 
Indians  as  if  they  were  somehow  less  than  deserving  of  the  respect  that 
should  be  afforded  to  everyone  in  a society  where  all  people  are  supposed 
to  be  equal. 

For  those  harboring  hope  that  the  stories  of  murder,  dispossession,  forced 
marches,  assimilationist  policy  programs,  and  other  incidents  of  cultural 
genocide  against  the  Indians  are  merely  the  echoes  of  a horrible,  bigoted 
government-past  that  has  been  sanitized  by  the  good  deeds  of  more  recent 
history,  this  case  serves  as  an  appalling  reminder  of  the  evils  that 
result  when  large  numbers  of  the  politically  powerless  are  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  institutions  engendered  and  controlled  by  a politically  powerful 
few.  It  reminds  us  that  even  today  our  great  democratic  enterprise  remains 
unfinished.  And  it  reminds  us,  finally,  that  the  terrible  power  of 
government,  and  the  frailty  of  the  restraints  on  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  are  never  fully  revealed  until  government  turns  against  the  people. 

Pg.  3: 

Despite  Interior's  near  wholesale  abdication  of  its  trust  duties,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Indian  beneficiaries  remain  unaware  that  anything  is  out 
of  order. 


Pg.  10-11: 


The  entire  record  in  this  case  tells  the  dreary  story  of  Interior's 
degenerate  tenure  as  Trustee-Delegate  for  the  Indian  trust  - a story  shot 
through  with  bureaucratic  blunders,  flubs,  goofs  and  foul-ups,  and 
peppered  with  scandals,  deception,  dirty  tricks  and  outright  villainy  - the 
end  of  which  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Despite  the  breadth  and  clarity  of  this 
record.  Interior  continues  to  litigate  and  relitigate,  in  excruciating 
fashion,  every  minor,  technical  legal  issue.  See  Cobell  v.  Norton,  357  F. 
Supp.  2d  298,  306-07  (D.D.C.  2005).  This  is  yet  another  factor 
forestalling  the  final  resolution  of  the  issues  in  this  case  and  delaying 
the  relief  the  Indians  so  desperately  need.  See  id.  It  is  against  this 
background  of  mismanagement,  falsification,  spite,  and  obstinate 
litigiousness  that  this  Court  is  to  evaluate  the  general  reliability  of 
the  information  Interior  distributes  to  IIM  account  holders. 

Pg.  32-34 

CONCLUSION 

While  it  is  undeniable  that  Interior  has  failed  as  a Trustee-Delegate,  it 
is  nevertheless  difficult  to  conjure  plausible  hypotheses  to  explain 
Interior's  default.  Perhaps  Interior's  past  and  present  leaders  have  been 
evil  people,  deriving  their  pleasure  from  inflicting  harm  on  society's 
most  vulnerable.  Interior  may  be  consistently  populated  with  apathetic 
people  who  just  cannot  muster  the  necessary  energy  or  emotion  to  avoid 
complicity  in  the  Department's  grossly  negligent  administration  of  the 
Indian  trust.  Or  maybe  Interior's  officials  are  cowardly  people  who  dodge 
their  responsibilities  out  of  a childish  fear  of  the  magnitude  of  effort 
involved  in  reforming  a degenerate  system.  Perhaps  Interior  as  an 
institution  is  so  badly  broken  that  even  the  most  well-intentioned 
initiatives  are  polluted  and  warped  by  the  processes  of  implementation. 
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The  government  as  a whole  may  be  inherently  incapable  of  serving  as  an 
adequate  fiduciary  because  of  some  structural  flaw.  Perhaps  the  Indians 
were  doomed  the  moment  the  first  European  set  foot  on  American  soil.  Who 
can  say?  It  may  be  that  the  opacity  of  the  cause  renders  the  Indian  trust 
problem  insoluble.  On  numerous  occasions  over  the  last  nine  years,  the 
Court  has  wanted  to  simply  wash  its  hands  of  Interior  and  its  iniquities 
once  and  for  all.  The  plaintiffs  have  invited  the  Court  to  declare  that 
Interior  has  repudiated  the  Indian  trust,  appoint  a receiver  to  liquidate 
the  trust  assets,  and  finally  relieve  the  Indians  of  the  heavy  yoke  of 
government  stewardship.  The  Court  may  eventually  do  all  these  things  - but 
not  yet.  Giving  up  on  rehabilitating  Interior  would  signal  more  than  the 
downfall  of  a single  administrative  agency.  It  would  constitute  an 
announcement  that  negligence  and  incompetence  in  government  are  beyond 
judicial  remedy,  that  bureaucratic  recalcitrance  has  outpaced  and  rendered 
obsolete  our  vaunted  system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  that  people  are 
simply  at  the  mercy  of  governmental  whim  with  no  chance  for  salvation.  The 
Court  clings  to  a slim  and  quickly  receding  hope  that  future  progress  may 
vitiate  the  need  for  such  a grim  declaration. 

This  hope  is  sustained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  who  brought 
this  case  found  it  in  themselves  to  stand  up,  draw  a line  in  the  sand,  and 
tell  the  government:  Enough  is  enough  - this  far  and  no  further.  Perhaps 
they  regret  having  done  so  now,  nine  years  later,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
the  costs  of  protracted  litigation  and  the  possibility  that  their  efforts 
may  ultimately  prove  futile;  but  still  they  continue.  The  notice 
requirement  established  by  the  Court  today  represents  a significant 
victory  for  the  plaintiffs.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  case, 
the  majority  of  Indian  beneficiaries  will  be  aware  of  the  lawsuit,  the 
plaintiffs'  efforts,  and  the  danger  involved 
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in  placing  any  further  confidence  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  Indians  will  be  advised  that  they  may 
contact  class  counsel  for  guidance  on  their  trust-related  concerns.  This 
likely  will  bring  to  light  a wealth  of  new  evidence  concerning  Interior's 
mismanagement  of  the  trust;  it  will  also  open  an  avenue  to  relief  for 
individuals  throughout  Indian  country  whose  suffering  might  otherwise  be 
buried  forever  in  a bureaucratic  tomb.  Real  justice  for  these  Indians  may 
still  lie  in  the  distant  future;  it  may  never  come  at  all.  This  reality 
makes  a statement  about  our  society  and  our  form  of  government  that  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  let  stand.  But  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  is  that  people  never  forget  what  the  plaintiffs  have  done  here,  and 
that  other  marginalized  people  will  learn  about  this  case  and  follow  the 
Indians'  example. 
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Dudge  condemns  Interior  Department  as  a callous  and  clueless  agency 
Duly  13,  2005 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Interior  Department  was  ordered  Tuesday  - by  a 
judge  who  called  it  a "pathetic  outpost"  - to  admit  it  can't  provide 
accurate  information  about  lost  royalties  owed  to  American  Indians. 

In  a scathing  condemnation  of  the  government's  treatment  of  American 
Indians,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  directed  the  department  to 
enclose  notices  in  its  correspondence  saying  information  provided  on  trust 
assets  may  not  be  credible. 

Interior  officials  called  Lamberth 's  language  "intemperate  rhetoric 
uncommon  to  jurisprudence  but  made  common  in  this  case." 

The  notices  also  are  meant  to  alert  people  that  they  may  be  members  of 
the  class-action  lawsuit  brought  by  lead  plaintiff  Eloise  Cobell  in  1996 
on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  American  Indians.  Under  Lamberth 's  order, 
the  notices  must  say:  "Evidence  introduced  in  the  Cobell  case  shows  that 
any  information  related  to  (American  Indian  trust  accounts)  . . . from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  may  be  unreliable." 

Lamberth  has  been  locked  in  a nine-year  battle  with  Interior  - both 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  Clinton  administration  predecessor,  Bruce 
Babbitt  - over  the  department's  inability  to  come  up  with  an  accurate 
accounting  of  what  American  Indians  are  owed.  The  judge  has  held  both 
administrators  in  contempt  of  court. 
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U.S.  May  Settle  Native  American  Trust  Case 
Duly  13,  2005 


WASHINGTON  - The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  (search) 
said  Congress  may  settle  the  nearly  decade-old  lawsuit  in  which  American 
Indians  accuse  the  Interior  Department  of  cheating  them  out  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  royalties. 

But  Sen.  John  McCain  (search) , R-Ariz.,  said  Wednesday  the  $27.5  billion 
the  Indians  are  seeking  in  a proposed  settlement  is  too  much. 

"That  number  is  just  way  out  of  sight/'  he  said  at  a breakfast  on 
Capitol  Hill.  "We  would  never  get  the  Congress  to  support  that  kind  of 
money. " 

For  more  than  a century,  McCain  said,  it  appears  the  government  "never 
really  even  made  any  serious  attempt  at  keeping  track  of  the  revenues"  it 
owed  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  claim  the  department  mismanaged  oil,  gas,  grazing,  timber 
and  other  royalties  from  their  lands  dating  to  1887.  Blackfeet  Indian 
Elouise  Cobell  (search)  and  others  sued  in  1996  to  force  the  government  to 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  belonging  to  about  500,000  Indians. 

Last  month,  in  response  to  a request  from  McCain  and  other  lawmakers, 
the  Indians  who  sued  said  they  were  willing  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion 
and  that  they  had  agreed  on  50  principles  to  guide  the  process. 

That  figure  is  probably  far  less  than  the  government  actually  owes  the 
Indians,  said  their  lawyer,  Elliott  Levitas. 

"If  you  rob,  burglarize  the  house  of  someone  who  has  a lot  of  money, 
you're  going  to  be  liable  for  a lot  of  money,"  Levitas  said  Wednesday. 
"That's  what  (the  government)  took.  That's  what  they  misappropriated. 

That's  what  they  failed  to  account  for." 

Department  officials  say  that  although  some  records  are  probably  lost, 
they  have  amassed  millions  of  pages  of  documentation. 

"We  have  still  a lot  to  do  on  the  historical  accounting,  but  there  is  a 
lot  of  documentation  available,"  said  Dim  Cason,  the  department's 
associate  deputy  secretary. 

The  court  battle  has  centered  on  whether  the  government  can  produce  an 
accurate  accounting  of  exactly  how  much  it  owes  the  Indians.  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  has  held  both  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her 
Clinton  administration  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  in  contempt  of  court. 

He  routinely  has  criticized  the  department  for  its  failure  to  correct 
problems  with  accounting  and  records. 

On  Tuesday,  Lamberth  issued  a scathing  decision  ordering  the  department 
to  acknowledge  that  its  information  about  Indian  trust  assets  might  be 
unreliable. 

"It  is  undeniable  that  Interior  has  failed  as  a trustee-delegate," 
Lamberth  said. 

Congress  ultimately  may  have  to  decide  what  the  Indians  are  owed. 

McCain's  committee  will  hold  a hearing  soon  on  legislation  to  resolve  the 
case. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  get  a settlement  because  I think  it  could  drag 
out  for  20  or  30  years  in  the  courts,"  McCain  said.  "But  I don't  think 
we're  close  yet  on  the  number." 

Levitas  said  he  thinks  McCain  would  change  his  mind  if  he  hears  the 
Indians'  stories  of  how  their  money  was  mismanaged  and  even  stolen. 
Copyright  c.  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved 
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Interior  asks  Congress  for  power  to  take  Indian  lands 
Duly  18,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  is  once  again  asking  Congress  for  authority  to 


take  "unclaimed"  Indian  lands  and  to  eliminate  its  trust  responsibility  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  individual  Indians. 

In  a letter  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  the  Interior 
Department  urged  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona)  to  add  provisions  to  a bill 
that  is  already  on  the  Senate  floor.  Although  the  proposed  changes  were 
described  as  "technical,"  they  would  give  the  federal  government  powers 
that  haven't  been  the  subject  of  a hearing  or  prior  public  debate. 

Matt  Eames,  Interior's  director  of  Congressional  affairs,  said  the 
department  needs  the  ability  to  take  lands  that  are  owned  by  individual 
Indians  who  can't  currently  be  located.  Nearly  49,000  Indian  beneficiaries, 
who  are  owed  an  estimated  $73.9  million,  would  be  affected. 

"Under  state  law,  a state  may  sell  or  auction  off  certain  personal 
property  that  has  not  been  claimed  by  an  owner  within  a certain  amount  of 
time,  usually  within  5 years,"  the  May  10  letter  stated.  "This  is  not  the 
case  with  inactive  Individual  Indian  Money  accounts  or  real  property 
interests . " 

Eames  also  proposed  language  to  address  two  court  cases  --  including  one 
that  went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  --  that  favored  individual 
Indians  and  their  constitutionally  protected  property  rights.  He  said  the 
department  needs  authority  to  take  highly  fractionated  lands  from 
beneficiaries,  albeit  with  compensation. 

"The  provision  should  provide  that  the  escheat  of  those  interests  to  the 
tribes  involved  a taking  by  the  United  States  and  should  provide 
compensation  to  the  heirs  of  those  escheated  interests,"  Eames  told  McCain. 

The  proposals  came  in  the  administration's  official  response  to  S.536, 
the  Native  American  Omnibus  Act  of  2005.  The  bill  was  approved  by  McCain's 
committee  on  May  12  and  could  be  scheduled  for  a Senate  vote  any  time. 

If  added  to  the  bill,  the  provisions  would  eliminate  the  federal 
government's  responsibilities  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Indian  beneficiaries 
throughout  the  country  who  either  can't  be  located  or  who  share  ownership 
in  highly  fractionated  pieces  of  land.  Interior  officials  have  said 
keeping  track  of  these  account  holders  is  costing  the  department  millions 
of  dollars. 

Over  the  years,  several  proposals  have  been  floated  in  an  attempt  to 
close  the  accounts,  an  effort  that  former  assistant  secretary  Neal  McCaleb 
once  described  as  "termination."  Not  surprisingly,  Indian  Country  hasn't 
reacted  positively. 

In  late  2002,  the  department  proposed  an  unclaimed  property  act  that  was 
soundly  rejected  by  tribal  leaders  who  were  participating  in  the  task 
force  on  trust  reform.  Interior  officials  blamed  the  legislation's  quick 
demise  on  the  task  force,  saying  tribal  leaders  prematurely  shared  the 
information  with  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  and  with 
the  media. 

But  the  department,  tribes,  Indian  landowners  and  other  stakeholders 
were  able  to  come  together  and  pass  the  American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act. 
The  bill,  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  in  October  2004,  encourages 
estate  planning  by  individual  Indians,  establishes  a uniform  probate  code 
and  helps  tribes  consolidate  fractionated  lands. 

Past  efforts,  however,  have  not  met  muster  in  the  courts.  In  the  Babbitt 
v.  Youpee  case,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  violated  the 
property  rights  of  about  18,000  individual  Indians  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Midwest  by  taking  their  lands  without  just  compensation.  The  decision 
was  issued  in  1997  and  the  department  is  still  trying  to  sort  out  the  mess. 

More  recently,  a federal  judge  has  found  another  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  the  DuMarce  v.  Norton  case.  It  affects  members  of 
the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribe  whose  fractionated  lands  were  taken  without 
just  compensation. 

The  relevant  parts  of  the  Interior  Department's  letter  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  also  suggests  additional  amendments  be  added  to  S.  536... 
We  also  recommend  two  new  titles  be  added  to  the  bill  that  would  provide 
a technical  correction  to  address  the  decisions  in  Youpee  v.  Babbitt  and 
DuMarce  v.  Norton  and  give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  address 
unclaimed  property. 


Youpee  and  Sisseton-Wahpeton 

A new  title  should  be  added  to  S.  536  that  would  provide  a technical 
correction  to  address  the  decisions  in  Youpee  v.  Babbitt  and  DuMarce  v. 
Norton.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Youpee  held  the  escheat 
provision  of  the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act  as  unconstitutional.  In 
DuMarce,  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  South  Dakota  found 
unconstitutional  a statute  under  which  any  interest  of  less  than  two  and 
a half  acres  would  automatically  escheat  to  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe.  As  a result  of  these  two  decisions,  the  Department  is  faced  with 
having  to  revest  interests  that  escheated  under  both  statutes  back  to 
the  rightful  heir.  We  request  that  a new  title  be  added  declaring  that 
any  interest  that  escheated  pursuant  to  these  Acts  be  vested  in  the 
tribe  to  which  they  escheated  unless  they  have  been  revested  in  the  name 
of  the  heirs  of  the  allottee  by  the  Secretary  since  the  escheatment.  The 
provision  should  provide  that  the  escheat  of  those  interests  to  the 
tribes  involve  d a taking  by  the  United  States  and  should  provide 
compensation  to  the  heirs  of  those  escheated  interests. 

Unclaimed  Property 

Under  state  law,  a state  may  sell  or  auction  off  certain  personal 
property  that  has  not  been  claimed  by  an  owner  within  a certain  amount 
of  time,  usually  within  5 years.  This  is  not  the  case  with  inactive 
Individual  Indian  Money  accounts  or  real  property  interests.  Often  times 
the  whereabouts  of  account  owners  are  unknown  to  the  Department  because 
account  holders  do  not  respond  to  our  requests  for  address  information 
and  our  repeated  attempts  to  locate  them  have  been  unsuccessful.  This 
may  be  because  the  small  amount  in  their  account  does  not  make  such 
effort  worthwhile.  However,  the  Department  must  account  for  every 
interest  regardless  of  size  and  we  do  not  have  the  authority  to  stop 
administering  accounts  where  whereabouts  of  the  owner  are  unknown.  We 
must  have  the  authority  to  close  these  small  accounts  and  restore 
economic  value  to  the  assets  if  the  owner  does  not  claim  their  interest 
within  a certain  amount  of  time.  If  the  owner  does  not  come  forward,  the 
revenue  generated  from  th  e interest  should  be  held  in  a general  holding 
account  against  which  claims  could  be  made  in  the  future  if  the  owner's 
whereabouts  become  known  or  used  to  further  the  fractionation  program. 
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Indian  health  needs  outlined 
By  30DI  RAVE,  Lee  News  Service 
Duly  15,  2005 

U.S.  Senate  leaders  agreed  Thursday  that  the  long-awaited  reauthorization 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  is  overdue.  The  act  hasn't  been 
improved  since  1992. 

"We  should  have  done  it  in  our  last  session,"  said  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D- 
N.D.  "We  didn't  get  it  done." 

In  a joint  three-hour  hearing,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Health,  Education,  Labor  and  Pensions  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Indian  health  care  legislation.  Senate  Bill  1057, 
introduced  earlier  this  year  by  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz. 

Committee  members  and  panelists  repeatedly  used  the  word  "disparate"  to 
describe  health  conditions  in  Indian  Country.  "We  have  many  health  issues 
in  this  country,  but  the  disparity  in  Indian  communities  is  absolutely 
intolerable,"  said  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 


Congress  passed  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  in  1976  to  create 
parity  in  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  and  other  U.S.  populations 
Yet  health  care  needs  seem  to  be  outpacing  progress. 

American  Indians  die  six  years  earlier,  on  average,  than  the  typical  U.S 
citizen . 

"The  reauthorization  has  been  long  and  difficult  for  us,"  said  Rachel 
Joseph,  co-chair  of  the  National  Steering  Committee  for  the 
Reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  "Since  the 
enactment  in  1976,  the  health  care  delivery  system  in  America  has  evolved 
and  modernized  while  the  American  Indian-Alaska  Native  system  of  health 
care  has  not  kept  up." 

Overall,  the  revised  act  calls  for  support  or  changes  in  key  tribe- 
related  areas,  including  training  of  health-care  workers,  transferring 
federal  control  of  health-care  programs  to  tribes  and  urban  centersand 
allowing  for  collection  of  insurance  money  for  health-care  costs. 

While  the  reauthorization  act  would  make  way  for  policy  changes,  Indian 
health  is  underfunded  by  about  40  percent,  said  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  director 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Meanwhile,  the  government  spends  about  twice 
as  much  for  a federal  prisoner  than  for  a American  Indian.  And  a Medicare 
patient  receives  $6,168  compared  to  $2,101  for  an  Indian  Health  Service 
patron . 

"We're  sending  people  home  with  cancer,  saying  there's  no  money  for 
chemotherapy,"  said  Richard  Brannan,  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribal  Business 
Council  chairman  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  who  testified  at  the  hearing. 

Disease  and  death  rates  in  Indian  Country  reflect  wide  disparities  in  a 
number  of  major  health  and  health-related  conditions,  such  as  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  homicide,  suicide  and  accidents. 

Recent  studies  reveal  that  almost  20  percent  fewer  American  Indian  women 
receive  prenatal  care  than  all  other  races  and  they  engage  in 
significantly  higher  rates  of  negative  personal  health  behavior,  such  as 
smoking  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  illegal  substances  during 
pregnancy. 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  would  give  tribes  the  ability  to 
create  programs  that  reflect  their  values  and  allow  for  greater 
collaboration  between  behavioral  health  programs. 

Dental  needs  also  present  a crisis  for  many  tribal  communities.  For 
those  reasons,  a previous  amendment  to  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  allowed  for  a dental  innovation  to  take  place  within  Alaskan  villages. 

The  measure  allows  dental  health  therapists  to  perform  dental  work  in 
villages,  including  extractions  and  fillings  procedures  usually  reserved 
for  licensed  dentists. 

The  American  Dental  Association  provided  testimony  objecting  to 
reauthorizing  the  provision.  Robert  Brand jord,  the  association's 
president-elect,  described  the  Alaska  Native  Health  Board  dental  program 
as  "second-class  care." 

"Alaskan  Natives  deserve  better,"  said  Brandjord.  "They  deserve  high- 
quality  dentists." 

"Please  listen  to  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  these  communities  and 
don't  limit  the  scope  of  the  dental  health  therapists,"  said  Mary  Williard 
of  the  Yukon  Kuskokwim  Health  Corp.  Dental  Clinic  in  Bethel,  Alaska. 

While  tribes  were  consulted  for  language  in  the  bill,  health  service 
director  Grim  fielded  questions  from  McCain  about  his  objection  to  giving 
tribes  greater  flexibility  in  managing  health-care  programs,  even  though 
Grim  argued  for  flexibility  for  his  own  department. 

While  the  Senate  committees  discussed  the  bill,  American  Indian  health 
advocates  also  gathered  this  week  in  the  nation's  capital  to  mount  their 
own  campaign  regarding  the  disparate  health  needs  in  tribal  and  urban 
communities . 

"This  is  just  critical,"  said  Jacqueline  Johnson,  National  Congress  of 
the  American  Indian  executive  director.  "If  Indian  Country  is  going  to  be 
able  to  address  our  medical  and  health-care  needs,  they  need  this  act.  The 
challenging  issues  that  we're  dealing  with  --  teen  suicide  and  mental 
health  --  all  those  things  need  this  act  to  be  passed." 

About  1.8  million  American  Indians  depend  upon  the  Indian  Health  Service 
for  basic  needs. 


(Dodi  Rave  covers  American  Indian  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net.) 
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Tribal  leader  calls  for  health  care  changes 
From  staff  and  wire  reports 
Duly  15,  2005 

WASHINGTON  --  Health  care  is  seriously  lacking  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation,  a tribal  leader  told  U.S.  senators  Thursday. 

"We're  sending  people  home  with  cancer  saying  there's  no  money  for 
chemotherapy,"  said  Richard  Brannan,  the  Northern  Arapaho  Business  Council 
chairman,  during  a hearing  on  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act. 

Brannan  told  of  a tribal  elder  with  brain  tumors  and  an  abused  infant. 

He  also  shared  statistics  that  show  the  disparity  in  health  care  for 
Indians  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  according  to  a release 
from  U.S.  Sen.  Mike  Enzi,  R-Wyo. 

Brannan  generally  supports  the  bill  but  believes  more  can  be  done  to 
make  it  better,  the  release  said. 

"While  it  may  not  offer  everything  we  would  hope  for,  it  does  make  a 
great  step  forward,"  he  said.  "I  am  here  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  hope  that  the  next  step  will  be  to  fully  fund 
the  programs  that  are  so  desperately  needed  on  our  reservations,  and  to 
ask  the  United  States  to  live  up  to  its  trust  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  health  care." 

Senate  leaders  agreed  that  the  long-awaited  reauthorization  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  is  overdue.  The  act  hasn't  been 
improved  since  1992. 

"We  should  have  done  it  in  our  last  session,"  said  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D- 
N.D.  "We  didn't  get  it  done." 

In  a joint  three-hour  hearing,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Health,  Education,  Labor  and  Pensions  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Indian  health  care  legislation.  Senate  Bill  1057, 
introduced  earlier  this  year  by  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz. 

Committee  members  and  panelists  repeatedly  used  the  word  "disparate"  to 
describe  health  conditions  in  Indian  Country.  "We  have  many  health  issues 
in  this  country,  but  the  disparity  in  Indian  communities  is  absolutely 
intolerable,"  said  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  D-Mass. 

Congress  passed  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  in  1976  to  create 
parity  in  the  health  status  of  Indian  and  other  U.S.  populations.  Yet 
health  care  needs  seem  to  be  outpacing  progress. 

"The  federal  government  started  providing  health  services  to  American 
Indians  in  the  early  1800s  with  vaccinations  to  prevent  smallpox,  and 
there  were  major  leaps  in  policy  in  the  1920s.  We've  been  wrestling  with 
the  reauthorization  of  this  legislation  for  the  last  five  years,"  Enzi 
said.  "But  even  after  all  this  time  the  rates  of  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
alcoholism,  suicide  and  other  problems  are  higher  on  the  reservations  than 
in  other  parts  of  America.  We  can  do  better  and  we  will  with  the 
improvements  we  are  going  to  make  with  this  bill." 

The  revised  act  calls  for  support  or  changes  in  key  tribe-related  areas, 
including  training  of  health-care  workers,  transferring  federal  control  of 
health-care  programs  to  tribes  and  urban  centers,  and  allowing  for 
collection  of  insurance  money  for  health-care  costs. 

While  the  reauthorization  act  would  make  way  for  policy  changes,  Indian 


health  is  underfunded  by  about  40  percent,  said  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  director 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Meanwhile,  the  government  spends  about  twice 
as  much  for  a federal  prisoner  than  for  a tribal  member.  And  a Medicare 
patient  receives  $6,168  compared  with  $2,101  for  an  Indian  Health  Service 
patient . 

While  tribes  were  consulted  for  language  in  the  bill,  health  service 
director  Grim  fielded  questions  from  McCain  about  his  objection  to  giving 
tribes  greater  flexibility  in  managing  health-care  programs,  even  though 
Grim  argued  for  maximum  flexibility  for  his  own  department. 

McCain  then  quickly  moved  on  to  question  Grim  about  his  objection  to  the 
bill's  provision  allowing  the  Government  Accountability  Office  to  do  a 
report  listing  the  number,  size  and  status  of  Indian  health-care 
facilities . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star  Tribune. 
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Snowbowl  won't  perform  work  until  suits  settled 

Indian  tribes,  conservationists  in  litigation  with  ski  area 

Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
Duly  15,  2005 

The  Arizona  Snowbowl  has  agreed  not  to  begin  work  on  snowmaking  and  other 
improvements  at  the  ski  area  until  lawsuits  against  it  by  Indian  tribes 
and  conservation  groups  have  been  settled. 

That  accord  was  struck  Wednesday  during  a federal  court  hearing  in 
Prescott  seeking  a preliminary  injunction  against  the  construction  before 
U.S.  District  Dudge  Paul  Rosenblatt. 

Rosenblatt  also  scheduled  a tentative  court  date  for  mid-October  and 
consolidated  the  four  suits  into  one  filed  by  northern  Arizona  tribes  and 
environmentalists  against  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  national  Forest  Service,  on  both  the  local  and  regional  level, 
approved  a plan  for  the  Snowbowl  to  pump  treated  wastewater  from  Flagstaff 
to  make  artificial  snow  and  make  other  changes  at  the  ski  area. 

"The  most  important  issue  for  us  is  the  future  of  the  ski  area  and  that 
depends  on  being  able  to  make  snow,"  said  D.R.  Murray,  general  manager  of 
the  Snowbowl.  "We  are  pleased  the  court  has  agreed  to  schedule  the  trial 
this  October.  We  look  forward  to  getting  the  litigation  behind  us." 

Valley  attorney  Howard  Shanker,  who  represents,  among  others,  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  Sierra  Club  in  the  proceedings,  said  the  issue  most  paramount 
was  getting  a delay  in  the  construction.  The  Snowbowl  had  been  scheduled 
to  start  cutting  trees  this  month. 

"The  judge  (Rosenblatt)  asked  if  Snowbowl  should  be  allowed  to  begin  at 
its  own  risk  and  I said  it  was  unacceptable  because  they  would  be  cutting 
a thousand  trees  and  doing  a lot  of  grading,"  Shanker  said. 

Those  opposed  to  the  Snowbowl  improvements  say  that  further  development 
on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  decreases  the  religious  powers  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  sacred  to  tribes  in  the  Southwest. 

But  Snowbowl  officials  say  that  snowmaking  is  essential  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  ski  area  and  to  Flagstaff  businesses  during  the  winter. 
The  Snowbowl  has  been  in  dire  financial  straits  in  recent  years  because  of 
the  state's  ongoing  drought. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Salmon  decline  key  issue  as  US  Natives  protest  against  Scottish  Power 
13  Duly,  2005 

A Delegation  representing  four  native  American  Indian  tribes  from 
California  and  Oregon,  will  come  to  Scotland  18th  to  23rd  of  Duly  as  part 
of  their  campaign  against  utility  giant  Scottish  Power. 

Staging  media  events  such  as  a traditional  salmon  'bake'  ceremony  and  a 
documentary  film  screening,  the  group  will  also  hold  a colourful 
demonstration  at  Scottish  Power's  AGM  in  Glasgow. 

The  tribes  are  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  River  Klamath,  which 
they  claim  has  been  severely  damaged  by  a complex  of  dams  operated  by 
Scottish  Power's  US  subsidiary,  PacifiCorp.  The  dams  block  over  350  miles 
of  historic  salmon  spawning  grounds  and  have  played  a major  part  in  a huge 
decline  in  salmon  numbers  in  what  was  once  America's  third  greatest  Salmon 
river.  This  return  visit  follows  last  summers  visit,  during  which  they 
embarrassed  Scottish  Power  into  action  by  confronting  its  shareholders, 
working  in  partnership  with  Scottish  NGO's  and  politicians,  and  through 
gaining  widespread  media  coverage,  eventually  receiving  a "personal 
commitment  to  find  the  right  solution"  from  the  chief  executive  of 
Scottish  Power. 

However,  the  company  in  May  announced  the  surprise  sale  of  PacifiCorp 
and  the  tribes  are  now  accusing  Scottish  Power  of  'stringing  them  along' 
by  engaging  them  in  negotiations  while  all  the  time  planning  to  sell  the 
US  subsidiary  and  its  dams.  The  tribes  have  traditionally  relied  on  the 
return  of  the  salmon  each  year  for  food,  for  their  good  health  and  for 
goods  to  trade,  and  the  salmon  plays  an  important  part  in  their  culture, 
including  being  the  basis  for  traditional  ceremonies,  many  of  which  have 
not  been  performed  for  decades  because  of  the  lack  of  fish  in  the  upper 
Klamath  basin. 

www.fishupdate.com  is  published  by  Special  Publications.  Special 
Publications  also  publish  European  Fish  Trader,  Fishing  Monthly,  Fish 
Farming  Today,  Fish  Farmer,  the  Fish  Industry  Yearbook,  the  Scottish 
Seafood  Processors  Federation  Diary,  the  Fish  Farmer  Handbook  and  a range 
of  wallplanners . 

Fishupdate.com  (C)  2005  Special  Publications,  part  of  The  Oban  Times  Ltd. 
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State  warned  to  settle  claims 

House  panel  chairman  threatens  federal  intervention  after  hearing  reports 
from  5 tribes 

By  ELISE  WAXENBERG,  Washington  bureau 
Duly  15,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - A key  member  of  Congress,  expressing  frustration  at  New  York 
state's  lack  of  progress  in  settling  Indian  tribal  land  claims,  threatened 
federal  intervention  Thursday  to  resolve  questions  of  land  ownership  that 
date  back  more  than  200  years. 

The  lawmaker.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  chairman  of  the  House 


Resources  Committee,  issued  the  threat  after  his  committee  heard  reports 
from  five  Indian  tribes  about  their  settlement  negotiations  with  New  York 
State . 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Indian  lands  in  upstate  New  York  were 
sold  to  the  state  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  without  the 
required  approval  of  the  federal  government.  Since  1970,  tribes  have  been 
filing  claims  seeking  to  repossess  the  property  and  to  collect  damages. 

Robert  Chicks,  president  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican 
Indians,  told  the  panel  that  there  "is  sort  of  a rising  din  in  Albany  that 
sort  of  suggests  that  we  shouldn't  work  very  hard  on  settling  these 
claims"  because  of  doubts  that  Congress  would  give  priority  to  ratifying 
any  settlements.  Chicks  said. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  Community  has  a claim  for  24,000  or  so  acres  in 
Central  New  York. 

Pombo  replied:  'They  can  either  be  part  of  it  or  they  can  watch," 
referring  to  New  York  state  officials.  Pombo  said  federal  lawmakers  have  a 
'moral  obligation  and  legal  obligation"  to  deal  with  Indian  land 
settlement  issues. 

The  campaigns  by  the  Indian  tribes  got  a boost  during  the  hearing  from 
Michael  Olsen,  the  acting  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs  at  the  Interior  Department.  He  said  he  believed  the  claims  are 
valid . 

Looming  over  the  issue  was  the  Dune  28  decision  by  the  2nd  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  that  threw  out  a lower  court  award  of  $248  million  to 
the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation.  The  court  said  the  Cayugas'  claims  came  too  late 
--  200  years  after  the  tribe  sold  lands  to  the  state  --  and  called 
proposed  remedies  "disruptive." 

Times  Union  staffer  Dames  Odato  reported  from  Albany  for  this  story. 

All  Times  Union  materials  Copyright  c.  1996-2005,  Capital  Newspapers 
Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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Dudges  rule  against  South  Dakota  redistricting  plan 
Says  state  law  is  a "rushed  attempt"  to  deny  voting  rights 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  15,  2005 

A judicial  panel  has  ordered  officials  in  South  Dakota  to  submit  for 
federal  approval  a controversial  redistricting  plan  that  opponents  said 
was  a ploy  to  disenfranchise  Native  American  voters. 

House  Bill  1265  would  have  allowed  counties  to  redraw  their  county 
commission  district  lines  more  than  once  a decade  as  opposed  to  only  once 
a decade  following  a census. 

Some  Native  officials  in  the  state  charged  that  the  legislation  was  a 
violation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
intervened  and  filed  a lawsuit. 

U.S.  Circuit  Dudge  Diane  Murphy  and  District  Dudges  Karen  Schreier  and 
Doan  Erickson  have  now  told  South  Dakota  lawmakers  to  show  the  legislation 
to  the  Department  of  Dustice  because  it  "gives  the  appearance  of  a rushed 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  VRA." 

The  panel  also  said  South  Dakota  has  a negative  history  when  it  comes 
voting  rights. 

"Plaintiffs  have  shown  that  for  over  25  years  defendants  have  intended 
to  violate  and  have  violated  the  preclearance  requirements  of  the  VRA," 
said  the  panel. 

"This  ruling  demonstrates  the  essential  role  played  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  federal  courts  in  protecting  the  right  to  vote  for  Native 


Americans  in  South  Dakota/'  said  ACLU  attorney  Bryan  Sells.  "While  we  are 
pleased  at  the  relief  granted  in  this  case,  we  also  are  saddened  that  it 
has  once  again  taken  the  intervention  of  the  federal  courts  to  ensure  that 
state  officials  follow  the  law." 

South  Dakota  authorities  have  indicated  they  might  appeal  the  ruling  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sharpe  Family  Fights  to  Hold  Onto  Their  Land 
George  Knapp,  Investigative  Reporter 
Duly  15,  2005 

Help  may  be  on  the  way  for  a Native  American  family  in  Pahrump  that  was 
told  by  the  government  to  pack  up  and  leave.  The  Eyewitness  New  I-Team 
broke  the  story  back  in  February,  and  our  reports  spurred  a lot  of  angry 
comments  from  people  who  felt  the  family  was  getting  a raw  deal. 

With  custom  homes  popping  up  all  over  the  Pahrump  valley  and  contractors 
vowing  to  build  even  more,  it  was  probably  inevitable  that  someone  would 
cast  covetous  glances  at  the  160  acres  of  land  that,  for  60  years,  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Sharpe  family. 

Louie  Sharpe,  a direct  descendant  of  the  great  Chief  Tecopa,  homesteaded 
the  property  in  1946  at  a time  when  almost  no  one  else  lived  in  the  area. 
For  half  a century,  the  family  struggled  to  make  ends  meet,  but  always 
paid  their  property  taxes  so  they  could  hang  onto  their  home. 

Three  years  ago,  however,  the  BLM  informed  the  Sharpe's  that  the  land 
isn't  theirs  after  all  because  a signature  was  missing  from  the  original 
paperwork.  The  Sharpe's  would  have  to  go,  and  BLM  quickly  designated  the 
land  as  disposable,  meaning,  it  was  fair  game  for  housing  developers. 

Ed  Sharpe  said,  "I  hunted  out  there.  My  grandma  taught  me  to  hunt 
rabbits.  We  ate  rabbits  all  the  time.  It's  all  we  ever  knew.  Now  they're 
going  to  take  this  away." 

A friend  of  Ed's  from  high  school  days,  Daron  Cox,  who  dabbles  in  real 
estate  offered  to  help.  But  attempts  to  get  the  snafu  resolved  went 
nowhere  at  the  BLM,  which  said  its  hands  were  tied.  Cox  was  also  unable  to 
get  any  offers  of  help  from  elected  officials,  so  he  complained  to  the  I- 
Team. 

Daron  Cox,  friend  of  the  Sharpe  family,  said,  "It's  just  ridiculous.  I 
can't  believe  anyone  taking  something  like  this." 

The  story  that  the  Sharpe's  might  be  kicked  off  their  land  so  that  the 
acres  could  be  sold  caused  quite  a stir.  Members  of  the  public  were 
outraged,  but  after  meetings  with  the  BLM,  the  Sharpe's  were  still  told 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done.  The  family  was  petrified.  Now,  there 
is  cause  of  optimism. 

Prominent  developers  in  Pahrump  have  told  county  leaders  they  are  not 
trying  to  take  over  the  Sharpe's  land.  Nye  County  Commissioner  Gary  Hollis 
agreed  to  lobby  for  the  family  in  Washington.  Senator  Harry  Reid  has 
agreed  to  sponsor  legislation  that  would  give  title  of  the  land  to  the 
Sharpe's,  and  the  BLM  hints  that  it  will  not  oppose  such  a move. 

Daron  Cox  said,  "They're  not  opposed  to  giving  it  to  the  family  as  long 
as  it's  done  through  legislation  'cause  that's  the  only  way  they  can  see 
to  do  it  at  this  point." 

And  while  legislation  can  take  years  to  get  through  Congress,  this  bill 
could  face  an  easier  road.  "Sometime  in  October  they're  supposed  to  vote 
on  it.  If  all  goes  as  it  should,  we'll  have  title  by  March,"  Cox  said. 

Until  it's  a done  deal  though,  the  Sharpe's  will  still  feel  gnawing  fear 


that  they  could  be  out  on  the  streets.  After  all,  it  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time  the  government  has  pushed  Native  Americans  off  their  land. 

A Bureau  of  Land  Management  official  named  Duan  Palma  told  Eyewitness 
News  Thursday  that  lawyers  for  the  agency  are  drafting  a letter  that  will 
be  forwarded  in  the  next  two  weeks  to  Washington. 

The  letter  will  explain  to  Congress  why  the  BLM  is  unable  to  resolve 
this  issue  on  its  own.  Mr.  Palma  expressed  support  for  the  Sharpe  family 
and  thinks  this  can  be  resolved  in  the  Sharpe's  favor. 

The  I-Team  will  stay  on  the  story  until  it  is  resolved. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  WorldNow  and  KLAS.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Schaghticokes'  last  shot 
Duly  12,  2005 

The  Schaghticoke  tribe  had  sought  federal  recognition  since  1981  when  it 
got  it  in  2003  and  then  lost  it  this  year.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  granted  the  tribe  yet  another  shot  at  recognition.  This  has 
gone  on  long  enough.  If  the  tribe  can't  establish  its  legitimacy  this  time, 
that  should  be  the  end  of  it. 

The  BIA  issued  a negative  preliminary  finding  in  December  2002.  But  in 
Danuary  2004,  the  BIA  reversed  itself. 

In  May,  the  BIA  reversed  itself  again,  withdrawing  recognition. 

Now  the  BIA  has  offered  the  Schaghticokes  the  opportunity  to  submit 
"historical  documents  or  historical  evidence  concerning  marriages  of 
Schaghticoke  members." 

The  tribe's  hopes  hinge  on  new  evidence  that  could  show  a higher  rate  of 
Indian-to-Indian  marriages  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

The  BIA  decision  still  must  be  approved  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Peter 
Dorsey. 

Since  the  tribe  has  been  working  in  earnest  for  24  years,  Dorsey  should 
allow  the  tribe  to  submit  whatever  evidence  it  has.  By  the  same  token,  24 
years  should  be  enough  time  to  research  mid-19th  century  tribal  affairs. 

If  this  evidence  proves  unconvincing,  that  should  be  the  end  of  the 
federal  recognition  process  for  the  Schaghticokes. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Environmental  group,  tribes  petition  for  mine  restriction 
By  SUSAN  GALLAGHER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Duly  14,  2005 

HELENA  - An  environmental  group  and  the  Fort  Belknap  tribes  are 
petitioning  for  tougher  state  control  over  metal  mining  that  impairs  water 
quality. 

The  Montana  Environmental  Information  Center  and  the  tribes  want  the 


state  to  deny  permits  for  mines  where  water  treatment  would  be  necessary 
for  more  than  two  years  after  a mine's  closure.  MEIC  and  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community  Council  submitted  a petition  Wednesday,  asking  the 
Montana  Board  of  Environmental  Review  to  write  a rule  establishing  that 
restriction.  The  board  will  consider  the  petition  Duly  29. 

Deff  Barber  of  the  MEIC  said  tighter  control  is  necessary  "so  that  we 
will  stop  permitting  mines  that  are  going  to  cause  pollution  forever."  He 
cited  the  defunct  Zortman-Landusky  gold  complex,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  where  perpetual  water  treatment  is 
necessary. 

The  petition  says  that  "nearly  every  major  mine  in  Montana  has  long-term 
water  pollution  problems  that  will  require  treatment  to  meet  standards 
after  the  mine  has  closed." 

Calls  seeking  comment  Wednesday  from  the  mining  industry  and  the  tribes 
were  not  immediately  returned. 

Richard  Opper,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Quality, 
said  the  agency  will  provide  the  Board  of  Environmental  Review  with 
technical  assistance  if  desired,  but  will  be  neutral  on  the  petition.  DEQ 
would  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the  proposed  rule  if  the  board  adopted 
it . 

MEIC  and  the  tribes  want  the  rule  to  apply  to  new  mines,  and  to  major 
changes  in  the  operating  plans  of  existing  mines.  Barber  said  that  within 
two  years  of  a mine's  closure,  water  would  have  to  meet  standards  now  in 
place.  Those  standards  do  not  necessarily  require  water  be  in  pre-mining 
condition . 

The  proposed  requirements  would  help  fulfill  the  Montana  Constitution's 
provision  that  says  the  state  "shall  maintain  and  improve  a clean  and 
healthful  environment  ...  for  present  and  future  generations,"  the 
petition  says.  That  provision  forbids  use  of  perpetual  or  long-term 
treatment  of  water  once  a mine  has  been  reclaimed,  according  to  the 
petition . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  sues  Carson  City  over  growth  plan 
Duly  11,  2005 

The  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California  has  sued  Carson  City  over  a 
master-plan  change  to  120  acres  of  vacant  land,  saying  it  will  disrupt 
their  way  of  life  and  endanger  those  at  the  nearby  Stewart  Indian  Colony. 

The  seven-page  petition,  served  on  the  city  this  week,  was  filed  in 
Carson  City  District  Court  in  Dune. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  tribe  asks  the  court  to  reverse  a May  decision  by 
the  Carson  City  Board  of  Supervisors  changing  the  zoning  from  rural  to 
medium  density  to  allow  525  new  homes  to  be  built  near  tribal  land. 

The  tribe  claims  the  change  will  result  in  excessive  traffic  on  Center 
Drive,  which  passes  through  the  Stewart  Indian  Community,  and  will 
endanger  children  heading  to  school  and  elders  attending  community 
programs . 

Board  lawyer  Melanie  Bruketta  said  supervisors  did  not  act  "arbitrarily 
or  capriciously"  when  they  amended  the  master  plan. 

Supervisors  have  said  census  figures  show  Carson  City  continues  to 
attract  retirees  and  that  the  community  desperately  needs  affordable 
housing. 

Information  from:  Reno  Gazette-Dournal , http://www.rgj.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Networking:  Group  aims  for  solidarity  among  American  Indian  women 
EMILY  JOHNS 
Associated  Press 
Duly  12,  2005 

MINNEAPOLIS  - When  a group  of  American  Indian  women  gather  here  this  wee 
to  talk  about  leadership,  they're  not  out  to  fight  the  good  old  boy 
network.  They're  out  to  create  one  of  their  own. 

The  national  conference  is  seen  as  a way  for  American  Indian  women  to 
trade  ideas  on  everything  from  protecting  tribal  sovereignty  to  winning 
elections . 

"We're  the  ones  who  give  life,  and  we're  the  ones  who  have  a vision  for 
creating  a better  place  for  our  children,"  said  Susan  Masten,  a founder  of 
the  group  organizing  the  meeting.  Women  Empowering  Women  for  Indian 
Nations.  "Those  are  really  good  traits  that  we  need  to  encourage  and 
uplift  and  support." 

Speakers  for  the  three-day  meeting  that  starts  Thursday  include  several 
tribal  chairwomen,  business  leaders,  and  legal  experts. 

Masten,  who  has  served  as  chairwoman  of  California's  Yurok  tribe  and 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  she  came  up 
with  the  idea  almost  a decade  ago.  It  wasn't  until  last  year,  when  her 
term  as  chairwoman  expired,  that  she  had  time  for  it. 

Masten  says  she's  intent  on  helping  American  Indian  women  establish 
their  own  network,  supporting  each  other  for  jobs,  working  to  get  each 
other  elected,  even  buying  goods  and  services  from  each  other. 

Masten  recalls  her  first  run  for  tribal  chairwoman  in  1994,  when  she  was 
up  against  five  men.  One  of  them,  she  says,  told  her  she  wasn't  qualified 
for  the  job  because  she  was  still  "playing  with  Barbie  dolls." 

"No  one  would  make  that  kind  of  remark  about  a tribal  male,"  Masten  said 
She  lost  then,  but  went  on  to  victory  in  1997,  and  says  her  years  in 
office  convinced  her  that  women  need  to  support  each  other. 

Organizers  expect  about  200  participants  at  this  week's  conference, 
which  features  workshops  on  subjects  such  as  working  with  elected 
officials  and  managing  the  media. 

Melanie  Benjamin,  chief  executive  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe,  is 
one  of  four  women  running  tribes  in  Minnesota  (the  state  has  11).  After 
learning  through  what  she  called  the  "school  of  hard  knocks,"  Benjamin  - 
one  of  the  group's  co-founders  - said  she  was  looking  forward  to  speaking 
at  the  conference.  She'll  talk  about  election  tactics. 

"If  we  can  share  knowledge  with  others  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  Country 
that  in  itself  is  something  that  would  be  a high  accomplishment,"  Benjamin 
said . 

Benjamin  said  women  who  rise  to  leadership  positions  have  to  assert 
their  power  or  they  risk  being  marginalized. 

"A  lot  of  times  when  you're  the  only  woman  and  there  is  that  good-old 
boys  network,  you're  not  involved  in  some  of  the  decision-making," 

Benjamin  said.  "When  decisions  are  made,  wherever  they're  made,  if  you're 
not  right  there  ...  you're  not  a part  of  the  process." 

Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  who  took  office  seven  months  ago  as  the  first 
woman  president  of  South  Dakota's  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  it's  not  only 
men  who  resist  being  led  by  women.  Sometimes,  it's  women  who  don't  have 
confidence  in  their  female  leaders,  she  said. 

"I  try  to  convey  to  women  that  leadership  is  not  about  gender,  it's 


about  ability/'  said  Fine  Thunder,  who  also  will  speak  at  the  conference. 

"I  like  to  think  that  I was  chosen  by  the  people.  It  was  based  on  who  I 
was  and  what  I stand  for,  and  that  people  trusted  me." 

Organizers  said  they  plan  to  start  regional  and  local  chapters  of  the 
group  so  members  can  have  women  to  turn  to  on  a daily  basis.  Then  they  can 
also  teach  younger  girls  how  to  work  together  so  future  generations  of 
women  leaders  will  be  successful. 

They  also  want  to  collaborate  with  other  women's  groups.  One  powerful 
group  invited  to  the  meeting  is  Women  in  Public  Policy,  a bipartisan 
public  policy  group  in  Washington  that  helps  women  business  leaders 
understand  public  policy  and  get  access  to  lawmakers. 

Barbara  Kasoff,  that  group's  co-founder  and  chief  operating  officer, 
said  she'll  talk  about  the  appropriate  way  to  approach  lawmakers,  an 
important  part  of  the  job  for  many  American  Indian  leaders.  The  worst  time 
to  contact  a senator  is  when  you're  in  trouble,  she  said.  Establish  a 
relationship.  Set  up  a meeting.  Leave  behind  reading  material.  Follow  up 
with  a thank-you  note. 

"They  first  need  to  have  a seat  at  the  table,  then  they  need  to  learn  to 
maximize  their  power  and  leverage,"  Kasoff  said.  "That  gives  the  women 
themselves  great  visibility  in  their  communities  and  recognition  as 
leaders  . . . They  are  able  to  make  the  connections  they  need  in  order  to 
grow,"  she  said. 

Masten  said  she  hopes  the  women  at  the  conference  will  learn  to  back 
each  other  up  when  they  run  into  trouble.  She  recalled  talking  several 
years  ago  with  a male  tribal  leader  and  several  women.  When  one  woman 
criticized  the  man,  another  man  in  the  tribe  approached  them. 

"The  male  came  up  and  said,  'You're  not  going  to  talk  about  him  that  way, 
he  works  very  hard  and  he  doesn't  deserve  for  anyone  to  say  anything  about 
it, ' " Masten  said. 

"And  that  is  what  I want  to  have  happen  (with  women)." 

ON  THE  NET 

Women  Empowering  Women  for  Indian  Nations:  http://www.wewin04.org 
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WOMEN  DELEGATES  BEGIN  WAGON  RIDE  TO  WINDOW  ROCK 

Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates  Alice  Benally  (Nahodishgish/Crownpoint) 
and  Harriet  K.  Becenti  (Manuelito/Rock  Springs/Tseyatoh)began  the  first 
women  Council  delegates'  wagon  ride  from  Crownpoint,  New  Mexico  this 
morning. 

Their  destination:  Window  Rock,  Arizona  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Council's 
summer  session  to  begin  Duly  18,  2005. 

While  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates  have  made  it  a tradition  to 
ride  to  the  summer  session  on  horseback  in  honor  of  past  leaders,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  women  delegates  organized  their  own  special  trip 
to  the  capital  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  trip  began  this  morning  at  5 a.m.  when  the  women  and  their 
supporters  gathered  at  the  Crownpoint  Chapter  house  to  prepare  for  the 


journey.  Medicine  man  Paul  Long  Sr.  performed  a ceremony  to  bless  the 
group  and  pray  for  their  safety  along  the  way. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I have  been  in  a wagon  since  I was  3 years  old/' 
Benally  said  this  morning.  "I  used  to  ride  in  a wagon  with  my  grandfather. 

The  delegates  ride  in  on  horseback,  and  now  on  a wagon,  in  remembrance 
of  the  way  the  Council  delegates  of  the  past  had  to  travel  to  the  capital 
to  conduct  business.  It  also  gives  them  a chance  to  talk  to  the  Navajo 
people  along  the  way  as  they  stop  at  Chapters  and  take  breaks. 

As  the  wagon  traveled  along  the  road,  passers-by  waved  and  honked  their 
horns  - the  support  for  the  women  delegates  is  evident  and  appreciated. 

The  traveling  caravan  will  camp  out  tonight  and  start  the  trip  again 
tomorrow.  The  goal  is  to  reach  Window  Rock  by  Sunday  when  the  horse  riders 
from  Navajo  Mountain,  Utah,  and  Dilkon,  Arizona,  will  converge  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  fairgrounds  for  a welcome  ceremony  from  Speaker  Lawrence  T. 
Morgan . 
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Gah  Nohs  trip  'cultural  awakening' 

By:Ted  Durnin,  Peak  Reporter 
Duly  13,  2005 

Traditional  canoe  will  travel  to  Washington  for  50-canoe  event 

Gah  Nohs,  the  Tla'Amin  (Sliammon)  First  Nation  traditional  canoe,  is 
preparing  to  set  off  on  another  voyage. 

The  canoe  will  start  for  Elwha,  near  Port  Angeles,  Washington,  on  the  6 
am  tide  on  Duly  18,  arriving  15  days  later  on  August  1.  A six-day 
celebration  will  follow,  with  50  canoes  expected  at  the  event.  The  trip 
will  cover  over  500  kilometres. 

"We  went  on  a short  trip  in  2001,  the  year  we  carved  the  canoe, " says 
expedition  leader  Murray  Mitchell,  "and  it  was  a real  eye-opener  to 
discover  the  strength  that  it  took." 

Mitchell  points  out  that  the  brand-new  canoe  was  green  and  fairly  heavy 
at  the  time.  A new  sail,  roughly  eight  by  10  feet,  will  help  on  this  trip. 

Michelle  Washington  is  a tireless  supporter  of  the  canoe  and  its  travels 
With  a brand-new  baby,  she  will  not  be  making  this  trip.  However, 
Washington  will  join  Mitchell  at  Powell  River  Logger  Sports  this  weekend, 
raising  funds  for  the  journey.  Mitchell  will  be  preparing  a traditional 
salmon  barbecue  and  bannock  for  lunch  and  dinner  both  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
Duly  16  and  17,  at  Willingdon  Beach.  Washington  will  be  selling  T-shirts 
and  hats. 

"We  had  just  over  $3,000  for  an  11-day  trip  to  Tulalip  in  2003,"  says 
Mitchell.  "We  made  it  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth." 

Washington  says  Gah  Nohs  is  the  only  Coast  Salish-style  canoe  currently 
being  used  on  the  coast.  "I  think  the  only  other  one  is  in  a museum  in 
Vancouver. " 

Gah  Nohs  has  a minimum  crew  of  seven  and  a maximum  of  nine.  As  many  as 
19  pullers,  as  traditional  oarsmen  are  called,  are  going  on  the  trip.  They 
will  spell  each  other  off  as  they  make  their  way  south.  Stops  in  Sechelt, 
Squamish,  Lummi,  and  beyond  will  recall  past  journeys. 

"The  crew  is  95  per  cent  women,"  says  Mitchell.  There  is  room  for  more 
pullers,  and  interested  readers  can  contact  Mitchell  at  604.414.4862  if 
they  want  to  train  for  the  trip. 

A road  crew  will  support  the  pullers.  Nancy  Mitchell  and  David  and 
Dorothy  Louie  will  trade  off  driving  a 15-passenger  van  and  a one-tonne 
truck,  and  will  set  up  camp  all  the  way  along.  All  pullers  will  return 
from  Elwha  by  road. 


Mitchell  recalls  fighting  gale  force  winds  near  Tsawwassen  during  the 
2003  trip,  pulling  in  waves  eight  to  10  feet  high  for  two-and-a-half  hours 
before  it  calmed  down. 

"It's  a cultural  awakening  for  us  to  go  back  and  relive  what  our 
ancestors  did  every  day/'  says  Mitchell,  "but  with  no  car,  and  no 
conveniences . " 

Copyright  c.  The  Powell  River  Peak  2005. 
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California  designates  Indian  Heritage  Month 
SACRAMENTO  CA 
Duly  13,  2005 

In  the  Golden  State,  November  is  now  California  Indian  Heritage  Month. 

A Republican  lawmaker  authored  legislation  to  have  the  title  attached  to 
the  month. 

"California's  Indian  nations  have  made  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
strength  and  diversity  of  our  society,  and  tribal  self-determination 
continues  to  be  a top  priority  of  mine.  Recognizing  their  achievements  is 
important,  and  I am  honored  to  have  once  again  carried  this  significant 
legislation,"  said  State  Senator  Dim  Battin  (R  - La  Quinta). 

Battin ' s proposal  has  passed  the  California  Assembly  and  the  State 
Senate  and  now  heads  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  formal  implementation. 

"California's  Indian  nations  are  a vital  part  of  our  society,"  Battin 
said.  "The  number  of  Indian  owned  businesses  is  rapidly  rising  and  their 
commitment  to  family  and  community  has  had  an  immeasurable  and  positive 
effect  on  our  state." 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  legislation: 

This  measure  would  proclaim  November  2005  as  California  Indian  Heritage 
Month,  encourage  its  observance  with  activities  that  celebrate  our 
uniqueness  as  Americans,  and  commend  California  Indian  nations  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  this  state. 

WHEREAS,  President  George  W.  Bush  proclaimed  November  2003  as  National 
American  Indian  Heritage  Month  in  recognition  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives;  and  WHEREAS,  California  Indians,  through  their  rich 
cultural  traditions  and  proud  ancestry,  have  made  vital  contributions  to 
the  strength  and  diversity  of  our  society;  and  WHEREAS,  In  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  California  Indian  nations  to  be  self-governing, 
self-supporting,  and  self-reliant,  we  are  working  to  protect  and  enhance 
tribal  resources;  and  WHEREAS,  As  of  the  last  census,  over  330,000 
American  Indians  were  living  in  California,  more  than  any  other  state;  now, 
therefore,  be  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  the 
Assembly  thereof  concurring.  That  the  Legislature  proclaims  that  the  month 
of  November  2005  be  recognized  as  California  Indian  Heritage  Month, 
encourages  the  observance  of  this  event  with  activities  that  celebrate  our 
uniqueness  as  Americans,  and  takes  this  opportunity  to  commend  Califo  rnia 
Indian  nations  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  this  great  state; 
and  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  author  for  appropriate  distribution. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Running  away  from  Holy  Rosary  Mission 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Duly  11,  2005 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

When  Richard  "Sonny"  Torres  and  Ray  Briggs  arrived  at  Holy  Rosary  Indian 
Mission  in  the  fall  of  1951  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  look  for  a way 
to  escape. 

They  were  city  boys  and  looked  at  things  a little  differently  than  those 
of  us  that  were  reservation  born  and  raised.  For  instance,  when  they  saw 
the  wire-meshed  screen  on  the  window  in  the  big  boy's  recreation  room, 
they  saw  an  exit  to  freedom.  I saw  it  as  just  another  window. 

There  was  nothing  spontaneous  about  the  plan  they  hatched  to  escape. 

First  they  found  a way  to  loosen  the  screws  on  the  recreation  room  window. 
And  then  they  chose  a Sunday  night  to  make  their  escape. 

Sunday  night  was  the  most  relaxed  night  of  the  week  at  the  mission 
school.  It  was  the  night  that  we  saw  a movie  in  the  school  gymnasium.  The 
big  boy's  recreation  room  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
movie  seats  reserved  for  the  older  boys. 

Taking  advantage  of  their  street-wise  ways,  they  contacted  their  friend, 
Glen  Three  Stars,  in  Pine  Ridge  Village  and  set  up  a time  and  place  for 
him  to  meet  them  with  his  car.  Shortly  after  the  movie  started  I saw  them 
approach  Mr.  Bryde,  a Desuit  prefect,  whisper  in  his  ear  and  then  head 
down  the  stairway  to  the  restrooms. 

No  one  paid  much  attention  to  them  after  that  because  we  were  busy 
enjoying  the  movie.  After  the  movie  we  traipsed  down  the  stairs  and 
stopped  in  the  recreation  room  to  have  one  last  smoke  before  bedtime.  We 
noticed  at  once  that  the  window  was  open  and  the  wire  screen  had  been 
pushed  out.  Mr.  Bryde  immediately  called  for  an  assembly  and  role  call  of 
all  the  students.  As  we  lined  up  I immediately  noticed  that  Torres  and 
Briggs  were  gone. 

I found  out  later  that  Three  Stars  had  picked  them  up  near  the  mission 
highway  and  drove  them  to  Rapid  City.  They  had  made  a clean  escape.  I 
hated  the  boarding  school  as  much  as  they  did  and  now  it  was  time  for  me 
to  plan  my  escape. 

I tried  to  escape  once  with  a friend  named  Pete  Cummings  when  I was  in 
the  fourth  grade,  but  we  got  caught  and  had  to  take  a severe  whipping  with 
a leather  strap  and  suffer  the  further  indignity  of  being  deprived  of  the 
Sunday  night  movies  for  about  six  weeks.  It  took  a few  months  to  work  off 
the  demerits  we  accumulated  from  our  thwarted  escape. 

I was  now  in  the  eleventh  grade,  a much  older  and  wiser  guy.  I knew  I 
would  never  make  it  through  the  school  year  and  so  I waited  two  weeks 
after  Torres  and  Briggs  had  made  their  run  before  attempting  my  escape. 

It  was  a beautiful  Sunday  morning  in  early  October  when  I put  my  plan 
into  action.  Sunday  mass  was  always  a bit  longer  than  our  regular  daily 
mass.  I figured  that  if  I could  find  a way  to  get  out  of  the  church  early 
in  the  service,  I would  have  nearly  an  hour's  head  start  before  mass  ended. 
Or,  if  I got  lucky,  they  wouldn't  miss  me  until  after  breakfast  when  roll 
call  was  usually  held. 

I left  the  pew  and  told  Mr.  Bryde  that  I was  really  sick  to  my  stomach 
and  needed  to  go  outside  for  a bit.  He  nodded  his  OK  and  out  of  the  church 
I went.  After  getting  outside  I took  a couple  of  deep  breaths,  looked 
around  cautiously  to  make  sure  no  one  was  in  sight  to  report  me  and  then  I 
strolled  to  the  girl's  side  of  the  mission  and  started  loping  down  the 
dirt  road  toward  the  hills  and  freedom. 

I will  never  forget  climbing  the  first  hill  overlooking  the  mission 
grounds  and  feeling  like  a bird  about  to  take  flight.  I paused  for  a few 
minutes  to  catch  my  breath  and  looked  back  at  the  buildings  and  grounds 


where  I had  been  held  captive  for  10  years.  I then  took  the  course  I had 
planned  and  headed  the  four  miles  south  to  Pine  Ridge  Village  where  I 
hoped  to  hook  up  with  Glen  Three  Stars. 

It  seems  that  Three  Stars  had  become  a facsimile  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  for  escaped  students  from  the  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission.  Three 
Stars  was  one  of  the  most  famous  athletes  to  ever  come  out  of  Pine  Ridge 
High  School  or  Oglala  Community  High  School  as  it  was  called  in  the  days 
of  old.  He  set  a state  record  in  the  440-yard  dash  that  stood  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  became  a legend  in  his  own  right  later  on  in  life. 

I found  Glen's  house  and  he  hid  me  out  for  about  three  days.  We  then 
scraped  together  enough  money  for  me  to  catch  a bus  to  Rapid  City.  I found 
out  a few  days  later  that  because  of  my  successful  escape  I had  been 
expelled  forever  from  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission.  What  a relief  that  was 
because  I knew  that  I would  never  have  to  go  back  to  that  school  again. 

Not  once  in  my  life  have  I ever  regretted  running  away  from  the  mission 
school.  At  that  point  in  my  life  it  was  the  bravest  act  I had  ever 
committed  and  I never  looked  back.  Instead  of  losing  something  I always 
looked  upon  it  as  a new  beginning.  I don't  know  what  course  my  life  would 
have  taken  had  I remained  at  the  mission  school,  but  one  year  later  I was 
in  the  United  States  Navy  and  traveling  the  world.  It  truly  was  a new 
beginning. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Lakota 
Times,  Indian  Country  Today,  and  the  Dakota,  Lakota  and  Pueblo  Dournals. 

He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net) 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  Summer  speeds  to  thrilling  end 
Duly  9,  2005 

The  first  part  of  the  summer  for  me  has  been  so  busy,  I'd  swear  I've  been 
through  all  three  months  of  the  season  instead  of  three  weeks.  I've  been 
trying  to  keep  up  with  such  questions,  as  will  the  Red  River  Valley  become 
a lake  again,  and  are  the  parks  and  rest  areas  in  Minnesota  open  or 
closed? 

Storms  with  lots  of  rain  and  tumultuous  wind  have  been  the  game  in  the 
valley.  Huge,  zigzagging  lightning  bolts  that  looked  like  they  were  thrown 
straight  into  the  Earth  by  the  strong  arm  of  Zeus,  lanced  our  area. 

Booming  thunder  rolled  like  a train  across  the  sky.  Picture-perfect- 
looking  tornadoes  picked  up  trees  and  granaries.  Heavy  downpours  and 
overland  flooding  covered  field  after  field  in  the  flat,  ancient  Lake 
Agassiz  bed. 

This  all  made  for  a good  time  for  wildf lowers  and  tall  grass.  They  are 
pumping  their  arms  up  and  down,  joyous  as  the  rain  and  the  warm  summer  sun 
settle  around  them. 

During  the  few  sunny  days,  the  region  turned  green  and  lush. 

One  of  those  night  storms  woke  me  last  week.  After  an  extremely  loud, 
crashing  thunderclap,  I sat  straight  up  out  of  a deep  sleep  - and  when  the 
next  bolt  of  lightning  flashed,  it  was  so  bright  that  for  a minute,  I 
couldn't  see. 

Close  behind  that  came  another  crashing  thunder  boom,  so  loud  that  my 
bedroom  shook.  My  ears  rang  while  I tried  to  resettle  myself  in  bed.  I 
knew  I wouldn't  go  back  to  sleep.  And  that  was  just  one  of  the  night 
storms  we've  had  this  summer. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  electrical  storm  left  my  hair  standing 
straight  up  and  me  wide-eyed  and  clutching  the  pillow,  I knew  the  days 
would  dawn  with  a warm  sun.  Then,  about  noon,  mare's  tail  clouds  would 


sweep  across  the  sky  and  the  thunderheads  would  begin  again  to  build  for 
the  next  storm. 

I appreciate  all  this  rain  because  I spend  many  weekends  in  western 
North  Dakota.  Drought  has  visited  that  area  and  held  it  tight  in  its  grip 
for  the  last  few  years.  The  rolling  prairies  turned  into  fields  of  short, 
stubby,  brown  grass,  and  dust  devils  even  whirled  off  the  higher  lands. 

It  has  been  a stormy  summer  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  political  parties 
in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  have  been  thundering  back  and  forth  to  each 
other,  too.  I wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Zeus  threw  down  a spear  of 
lightning  at  the  Capitol  and  said,  "Enough." 

Finding  summer  activities  wasn't  as  bad  as  I thought  it  would  be.  My 
daughter,  nieces  and  granddaughter  were  able  to  kayak  and  bike  at  Lake 
Itasca  in  Minnesota.  We  waved  at  them  as  they  disappeared  down  U.S. 

Highway  2 and  wondered  if  they'd  find  the  gates  locked  at  the  park.  They 
didn't  complain,  so  I assume  that  things  weren't  as  bad  as  we  anticipated. 

As  we  drove  into  the  heart  of  Minnesota,  I told  my  sister  that  we  needed 
to  be  especially  careful  because  in  a state  that  needs  money,  ticketing  us 
might  be  a another  way  to  pay  some  salaries.  She  laughed.  Speeding  tickets 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  problem  they  are  having  balancing  their  budget, 
she  said. 

I suppose,  I told  her.  But  I have  gotten  a couple  of  speeding  tickets, 
and  they  are  really  expensive.  You  can  get  three  fines  in  North  Dakota 
before  you  equal  one  fine  in  Minnesota. 

A few  years  ago,  my  daughter  and  a young  friend  took  me  to  the  Shooting 
Star  casino  to  celebrate  Mother's  Day.  I was  driving  on  the  way  over  and 
got  a ticket  for  speeding.  Chagrined,  I slowed  down.  Returning  that  same 
day  and  in  deep  conversation  with  those  two  young  women,  I didn't  notice 
until  I saw  the  flashing  light  that  I was  about  to  get  a second  pricey 
ticket . 

The  highway  patrolman  tried  to  suggest  at  first  that  I might  not  have 
had  my  seat  belt  on.  But  I did  have  it  on,  I told  him;  then,  I made  that 
nice  police  officer  listen  to  a story  that  another  highway  patrolman  had 
told  me  at  a safety  class.  That  officer  had  spoken  about  his  experience 
with  traffic  fatalities  and  said  he  never  had  unbuckled  a dead  body  out  of 
a car.  That  made  an  impression  on  me,  I said. 

I didn't  get  the  ticket  that  day,  just  a warning.  But  my  daughter  was 
embarrassed  that  I had  taken  the  time  to  tell  the  officer  that  anecdote. 

I smiled. 

I don't  want  to  find  out  how  much  my  speeding  would  help  the  state's 
budget.  So,  I have  been  careful  to  stay  within  the  speed  limits,  at  least 
when  I think  the  Highway  Patrol  is  around,  and  I haven't  gotten  a new 
ticket  so  far. 

Like  I said,  summer  this  year  seems  to  be  flying  by,  on  both  the  roads 
and  the  calendar. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Aboriginal  language  training  to  get  boost  in  N.W.T. 

Duly  12,  2005 
CBC  News 

Officials  with  the  N.W.T. 's  department  of  Education  Culture  and 
Employment  say  they  want  to  strengthen  aboriginal  languages  through  better 


training  and  coordination  to  ensure  more  children  understand  their  native 
tongue. 

The  territorial  government  is  hosting  a workshop  to  help  instructors 
figure  out  the  best  way  to  teach,  a welcome  and  much  needed  move  say  some. 

Teachers  say  that  keeping  aboriginal  languages  alive  is  an  ongoing 
struggle  when  English  is  everywhere.  According  to  Statistics  Canada,  only 
25  per  cent  of  aboriginal  children  speak  or  understand  their  native 
language . 

"The  language  instruction  content  varies  I would  say  from  school  to 
school  and  from  class  to  class,  depending  on  the  instructor,"  says  Sabet 
Biscaye. 

"There's  no  consistent  approach." 

Biscaye,  a Chipewyan  language  coordinator,  says  many  teachers  don't  have 
a teaching  background. 

While  there  is  a curriculum,  Biscaye  says  there's  little  support, 
prompting  many  teachers  to  try  to  find  their  own  way  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Stephen  Greymorning,  an  international  expert  on  teaching  aboriginal 
languages,  will  be  part  of  next  week's  workshop.  He'll  show  the 
instructors  how  to  help  their  students  learn  faster,  through  immersion. 

Deputy  Minister  Mark  Cleveland  says  it's  the  first  time  in  years  that 
language  instructors  will  gather  to  learn  new  techniques  together. 

"The  programming  that  we  have  in  place  now  has  been  successful  in  a 
number  of  areas,  but  we  think  we  can  do  better  and  we  think  that  with  the 
involvement  of  instructors  from  across  the  ages  that  the  programming  that 
is  offered  can  be  strengthened. 

Biscaye  says  bringing  teachers  together  is,  however,  not  just  about 
learning  new  teaching  techniques. 

"It's  more  than  about  the  content  of  the  workshop  or  the  training.  It's 
also  the  networking  and  the  contacts  that  the  people  make  because  there's 
some  people  with  some  very  creative  ideasand  approaches." 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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Assembly  of  First  Nations  to  take  on  Ottawa's  status  legislation 
CBC  News 
Duly  8,  2004 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  says  it  will  fight  for  the  right  of  more 
aboriginals  to  keep  their  status  and  preserve  their  identity. 

Under  Bill  C-31,  descendents  of  Status  Indians  loses  their  rights  after 
two  generations,  prompting  concerns  about  their  eventual  extinction. 

Alice  Perrin  was  born  as  a Status  Indian  from  Deline,  N.W.T. 

But,  over  the  years,  the  federal  government  has  defined  her  differently, 
as  an  Inuvialuit,  then  Metis.  Now  she's  back  to  being  a Status  Indian. 

Perrin  says  it  has  been  a roller-coaster  ride  in  terms  of  her  rights  to 
medical  help,  housing,  and  education. 

Perrin  says  that  as  part  of  Ottawa's  current  review  of  the  Indian  Act, 
it's  time  change  things  so  her  descendents  don't  lose  their  rights. 

"It  goes  back  to  almost  like  during  the  war  times  when  the  Germans  were 
talking  about  Dews,  like  who's  a Dew  and  who's  not  Dew.  They're  talking 
the  same  line  with  our  people,  who's  First  Nation  and  who's  not." 

Tina  Levesque  sits  on  the  citizenship  council  for  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  and  wrote  a report  on  the  issue.  She  found  that  more  people  are 
moving  away  from  their  reserves,  marrying  outside  their  communities  and 
having  mixed-race  children. 

"In  one  way,  shape  or  form,  it  will  affect  you  or  your  children  or  your 
great,  great,  great  grandchildren . So  my  encouragement  and  my  plea  is  to 


get  everyone  involved  and  we  can  defeat  this  thing  because  it's  coming 
against  all  of  us/'  said  Levesque. 

The  AFN  plans  to  hold  a national  conference  on  Bill-31  in  the  autumn. 
Members  say  it's  time  to  correct  bad  legislation,  which  some  say  threatens 
the  future  of  their  race. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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For  better  or  for  worse 
Windspeaker  Editorial 
Duly  - 2005 

The  cat's  definitely  out  of  the  bag  now:  things  are  transforming  on 
the  national  Aboriginal  political  stage. 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  and  Prime 
Minister  Paul  Martin,  with  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott  close  at 
hand,  signed  a deal  May  31  and-especially  in  the  case  of  Scott-uttered 
some  words  that  should  mean  that  things  will  change  dramatically  and 
permanently. 

But  the  "no  money  yet,  wait  a little  longer"  part  of  the  scenario  is 
especially  troubling  to  us  and  to  many  veteran  observers  of  the 
parliamentary  scene  as  well.  Media  shy,  but  very  knowledgeable  Ottawa 
sources  tell  us  that  the  prime  minister  has  shelled  out  close  to  $30 
billion  over  the  last  few  months  to  shore  up  support  for  his  shaky 
minority  government.  With  $30  billion  already  committed,  we're  told  the 
government  has  no  money  left  after  keeping  all  the  promises  Martin  made  to 
mainstream  governments  and  citizens.  Our  sources  say  that's  why  there  was 
no  cash  on  display  after  the  cabinet  retreat  with  Aboriginal  leaders. 

That's  also  why  residential  school  survivors  were  asked  to  wait  another 
year  (or  two)  before  the  government  follows  through  on  what  is,  at  this 
point,  only  a promise  of  future  monetary  compensation. 

The  Indian  Affairs  minister  hinted  at-and  in  some  cases  outright 
promised-that  significant  new  money  will  be  "invested"  in  the  many  areas 
where  First  Nation,  Me'tis  and  Inuit  communities  lag  sorrowfully  behind 
the  Canadian  mainstream.  (Story  on  pages  10  and  11.)  We'll  see  if  any  of 
that  promised  future  funding  will  be  based  on  demonstrable  need  (or  better, 
on  recognition  of  the  rights-based  entitlement)  rather  than  on  how  little 
the  government  can  get  away  with  spending. 

When  Phil  Fontaine  gripes  privately  (as  detailed  in  a memo  penned  by 
Quebec  regional  Vice-chief  Ghislain  Picard  in  our  story  on  page  12),  but 
says  not  a critical  word  when  he  and  the  people  whose  interests  he's 
expected  to  represent  are  told  to  go  wait  a little  longer,  it  looks  bad. 

In  the  frequently  dishonest  game  of  creating  political  optics,  it's 
always  wise  to  watch  what  folks  are  doing  with  one  eye  while  keeping  the 
other  alert  for  prestidigitation.  Too  many  times  in  this  set  of  recent 
pronouncements,  government  officials  used  one  word  when  another  would  have 
provided  more  clarity.  Minister  Scott  said  Aboriginal  groups  will  now  be 
considered  "full  partners"  of  the  federal  government  in  policy  development. 
Fie  didn't  say  "equal"  partners  and  that,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  means 
simply  that  the  federal  government  will  continue  to  reserve  the  ultimate 
authority  for  itself-just  as  before. 

As  for  promises  that  provincial/federal  rivalries  can  be  reined  in  and 
the  jurisdictional  ping  pong  game  that  has  been  used  to  frustrate  First 
Nation,  Me'tis  and  Inuit  ambitions  for  all  these  years  will  finally  come 
to  an  end,  well,  we'll  believe  it  when  we  see  it. 

Ditto  for  the  minister's  claim  that  the  federal  agenda  of  extinguishment 
of  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  Hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars  have  been  chewed  up  by  lawyers  and  bureaucrats  in 
Justice,  Indian  Affairs,  the  Privy  Council  Office  and  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  over  the  years  creating  the  landscape  that  exists  today.  We  don't 
see  how  a decision  reached  by  the  Indian  Affairs  minister-who  is  not  all 
that  big  a fish  in  the  pond-can  bring  that  to  a screeching  halt. 

One  note  on  accountability:  since  the  comments  of  Minister  Scott  and  the 
prime  minister  imply  that  the  federal  approach  to  Indian  Affairs  up  until 
this  point  in  history  has  been  dead  wrong  and  lamentable,  shouldn't 
somebody  apologize?  And  shouldn't  the  worst  proponents  of  that  approach, 
many  of  whom  are  still  working  within  the  federal  bureaucracy,  be  rooted 
out  and  sent  packing? 

There's  lots  of  them  out  there  and  the  current  wisdom  is  that  they 
messed  up  large  and  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  and  cost  Indigenous  people 
inestimable  amounts  of  suffering  along  the  way. 

We  think  that's  a crystal  clear  definition  of  failure  and  failure  of 
that  proportion  in  a position  with  a six-figure  salary  and  an  indexed 
pension  would  not  be  rewarded-or  tolerated-anywhere  else  but  in  government. 

lust  asking. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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"Metis  Nation"  recognized  as  distinct  group 
George  Young,  Windspeaker  Writer,  Ottawa 
Duly  2005 

A deal  that  was  six  years  in  the  making  was  struck  on  May  31  when 
representatives  for  the  Metis  National  Council  (MNC)  and  Canada  became 
signatories  to  a framework  agreement  that  lays  the  ground-work  for  future 
dealings  between  the  parties. 

In  a nutshell,  the  agreement  stresses  negotiation  rather  than  litigation 
for  the  recognition  of  Metis  rights. 

The  Metis  Nation  Framework  Agreement  (MNFA)  recognizes  that  the  Metis 
Nation  is  formed  of  a group  of  people  that  emerged  from  west-central  North 
America  with  their  own  language  (Michif),  culture,  traditions  and  self- 
government  structures.  It  also  recognizes  that  this  Metis  Nation  is 
represented  by  the  Metis  National  Council  and  its  governing  members-the 
Metis  Nation  of  Ontario,  the  Manitoba  Metis  Federation,  the  Metis  Nation- 
Saskatchewan,  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta,  and  the  Metis  Provincial 
Council  of  British  Columbia. 

"For  the  first  time  we  have,  in  writing,  the  recognition  of  our  nation," 
said  MNC  President  Clement  Chartier. 

"I  know  it  has  been  stated  verbally  by  the  prime  minister  a little  over 
a year  ago,  but  the  federal  bureaucracy  was  reluctant  to  embrace  that  . . . 
now  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account,"  he  said. 

(It  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  people  who  self -identify  as  Metis 
are  members  of  the  Metis  Nation.) 

Andy  Scott,  the  federal  interlocutor  for  Me'tis  and  non-Status  Indians, 
said  the  MNFA  renews  the  partnership  between  Canada  and  the  Metis  people. 

"The  Metis  Nation  Framework  Agreement  will  act  as  an  important 
foundational  piece  as  we  move  forward  on  strengthening  this  relationship, 
as  well  as  closing  the  gap  between  Metis  people  and  other  Canadians." 

There  is  no  new  funding  that  results  from  this  agreement,  but  Chartier 
believes  it  finally  commits  Canada  to  establishing  an  effective  rights- 
based  negotiation  process. 

The  MNFA  in  itself  does  not  recognize  Aboriginal  rights  for  Metis  Nation 
members.  Instead,  it  sets  out  the  terms  surrounding  the  discussion  of 
Aboriginal  rights,  and  the  process  for  negotiation  to  move  toward  other 


agreements . 

Windspeaker  asked  Chartier  about  the  rights  of  Metis  outside  of  the  MNC. 
He  said  not  all  people  of  mixed  ancestry  are  Metis  or  part  of  the  historic 
Metis  Nation.  Chartier  said  organizations  such  as  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  have  to  take  a greater  role  in  advocating  for  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  non-status  people. 

He  said  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  has  a strong  role  to  play  in 
this  issue  as  well. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Deh  Cho  deal  could  ripple  around  country 
CBC  News 
Duly  12,  2005 

An  agreement  between  the  Deh  Cho  and  the  federal  government  could  help 
clarify  rights  of  First  Nations  when  it  comes  to  development  on  their 
traditional  lands,  say  negotiators,  legal  experts  and  First  Nations 
leaders . 

On  Monday,  Ottawa  announced  the  N.W.T.'s  Deh  Cho  had  dropped  lawsuits 
blocking  the  Mackenzie  Valley  gas  project. 

The  legal  action  was  seen  as  one  key  factor  behind  Imperial  Oil's 
decision  to  cancel  preparatory  engineering  work  on  the  pipeline  that  had 
been  scheduled  for  this  summer. 

The  suits  were  dropped  in  exchange  for  cash  for  the  Deh  Cho,  more 
control  over  traditional  lands  and  a promise  from  the  federal  government 
to  consult  the  Deh  Cho  before  it  makes  a decision  over  whether  to  approve 
the  pipeline. 

FROM  DULY  11,  2005:  Deh  Cho  to  drop  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  lawsuits 

While  the  deal  will  require  the  federal  government  to  listen  to  the  Deh 
Cho's  concerns,  it  does  not  give  the  First  Nation  veto  power,  no  matter 
how  strenuously  it  may  object  to  a project.  The  federal  cabinet  and  the 
National  Energy  Board  have  the  final  say  over  whether  the  pipeline  is 
built . 

Nevertheless,  the  promise  to  consult  the  Deh  Cho  is  expected  to  further 
define  a recent  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  involving  the  Haida  and 
Taku  nations  in  British  Columbia. 

In  a decision  regarding  the  Haida  and  Taku  last  November,  Canada's  top 
court  ruled  that  governments  and  industry  have  a legal  duty  to  consult 
First  Nations  about  the  use  of  land,  even  where  it  involves  unproven 
aboriginal  claims. 

FROM  NOV.  18,  2004:  Gov't  must  consult  with  First  Nations,  rules  Supreme 
Court 

Federal  negotiator  Tim  Christian  said  that  could  have  implications  for 
other  First  Nations  and  land  claims  across  the  country. 

"This  agreement  is  the  first  one  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
which  Canada  has  set  out  a process,  and  further  work  will  be  done  to  try 
and  refine  some  of  the  principles  that  are  set  out  here,"  said  Christian. 

"I  expect  that  the  basic  principles  here  are  those  which  will  guide 
Canada  in  all  of  its  consultation." 

A lawyer  representing  the  Deh  Cho,  Chris  Reid,  said  his  clients  see  the 
commitment  as  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

"This  agreement  commits  Canada,  which  includes  the  [federal]  cabinet,  to 
full  consultations  with  the  Deh  Cho  before  any  final  decisions  are  made," 
said  Reid. 

Deh  Cho  Grand  Chief  Herb  Norwegian  said  Monday's  agreement  doesn't  mean 


his  group  will  support  the  pipeline  project. 

"I  think  what  we're  trying  to  do  here  is  make  sure  that  our  interests 
are  taken  care  of.  This  is  our  homeland  and  if  any  such  development  is  to 
take  place,  it'll  have  to  be  done  on  our  terms,"  said  Norwegian. 

"I  guess  that's  the  key  point  here  at  this  point.  Our  people  need  to  be 
in  the  driver's  seat  and  I think  we've  accomplished  that." 

In  the  meantime,  proponents  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  project  say 
the  deal  signed  is  encouraging. 

"It  helps  to  remove  . . . uncertainty.  We're  gratified.  That's  one  issue 
that  we've  been  monitoring,"  says  Harte  Searle,  a spokesman  for  the 
pipleine  proponents. 

However  Searle  says  the  access  and  benefits  agreements  still  need  to  be 
worked  out. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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Hydro  project  will  provide  power  for  band's  future 
Vancouver  Sun 
Duly  08,  2005 

PORT  ALBERNI  - Little  China  Creek,  roiling  and  tumbling  out  of  the 
mountains  behind  this  pulp  mill  community,  never  before  played  much 
of  a role  in  the  lives  of  the  Hupacasath  people  here. 

Even  in  the  days  when  native  Indians  lived  entirely  off  the  water  and 
the  land,  an  impassable  falls  meant  no  fish  were  found  for  most  of 
its  length.  Its  channel  is  narrow  and  steep  --  no  place  for  a boat  -- 
and  much  of  its  banks  are  hard  to  walk,  carpeted  by  dense  growth.  It 
would  still  be  dauntingly  difficult  to  get  to  its  upper  reaches  if 
not  for  a dirt  road  built  to  haul  away  logs  harvested  from  its 
valley,  or  gravel  dug  from  a nearby  pit. 

But  this  nondescript  creek  is  drawing  a lot  of  visitors  these  days  as 
it's  readied  for  a new  role  in  providing  for  the  Hupacasath  band's 
future.  It's  poised  to  become  the  province's  first  new  run-of-river 
hydro  project,  due  to  come  on  stream  this  fall. 

Chief  Dudith  Sayers  says  the  250  members  of  her  small  band  agonized 
for  two  years  before  deciding  the  project  was  compatible  with  their 
values . 

Although  the  reserve  is  right  on  the  edge  of  Port  Alberni,  its 
members  have  never  had  much  luck  landing  jobs  in  town.  So  the  band 
has  focused  for  a decade  on  creating  its  own  work  in  areas  like 
forestry,  tourism  and  band  services,  moving  from  just  six  jobs  in 
1995  to  77  last  year,  although  many  were  just  seasonal  or  part-time. 

The  hydro  project  has  more  potential  to  produce  revenue  --  $1.5 
million  a year  after  the  construction  debt  is  repaid  --  than  jobs,  so 
the  decision  to  build  it  was  a new  direction  for  the  band. 

"We  started  by  thinking  it's  so  easy  to  say  'No,'  " Sayers  said.  "But 
there's  a need  for  power  on  the  island,  and  we  were  offering  no 
alternative  ...  So  we  started  looking  for  a good  site." 

China  Creek  had  the  water,  and  good  records  were  available  of  how 
much.  It  had  roads,  and,  thanks  to  the  falls,  had  never  been  home  to 
salmon . 

So  the  band  set  about  leveraging  $1.5  million  of  its  own  funds  to  win 
grants  from  Aboriginal  Business  Canada  and  Indian  Affairs,  as  well  as 
special  funding  for  projects  with  climate  change  implications.  It 
also  recruited  three  partners  --  Sigma  Engineering  (12.5  per  cent), 
the  Uclulet  band  (10  per  cent),  and  the  city  of  Port  Alberni  (five 
per  cent).  VanCity  put  together  a lending  syndicate  of  credit  unions 
and  the  native-owned  Peace  Hills  Trust  of  Alberta. 

The  band  now  holds  72.5-per-cent  ownership  in  what  has  become  a $13.5- 


million  project  to  provide  6.5  megawatts  of  electricity  --  enough  to 
power  6,000  homes.  Construction  is  employing  20  people,  eight  of  them 
band  members,  and  four  permanent  jobs  will  result. 

What's  more  significant,  however,  is  that  this  may  be  just  the  start 
of  a whole  new  way  for  the  Hupacasath  to  live  off  the  land. 

Only  one  band-owned  boat  remains  active  in  the  waning  salmon  fishery, 
and  neither  tourism  nor  the  band's  235-hectare  forestry  operation, 
expected  to  expand  to  400  hectares,  can  employ  all  the  band  members 
who  need  work,  Sayers  said. 

So  they're  looking  not  only  for  more  run-of-river  hydro  projects  they 
can  buy  into,  probably  in  partnership  with  other  bands  in  the  region, 
but  also  a massive  super-quarry  to  provide  crushed  stone  to 
California . 

Eagle  Rock  quarry,  on  a natural  harbour  20  kilometres  up  Alberni 
Inlet,  is  planned  as  a $110-million  project  that,  over  its  117-year 
lifespan,  will  level  a huge  granite  hill.  It's  planned  to  fill  two 
ships  a week  with  a total  of  16  million  tonnes  a year. 

Polaris  Minerals  Corp.  of  Vancouver  is  spearheading  the  development, 
and  the  band  intends  to  buy  in  for  10  or  15  per  cent. 

The  area  has  no  close  neighbours  or  fish-bearing  streams,  and  only 
second-growth  forest,  she  said. 

Blasting  will  be  carefully  controlled,  the  stone  will  be  moved  by 
conveyors  instead  of  trucks,  and  sediment  left  over  after  washing  the 
aggregate  will  be  compacted  and  used  for  reclamation. 

Still,  "It  was  a hard  decision  for  the  community.  I had  to  convince 
myself  first  --  I didn't  want  to  think  about  jobs  and  benefits  until 
I knew  it  was  safe. " 

The  project  must  still  clear  regulatory  hoops,  and  a construction 
start  is  at  least  a year  or  two  away.  If  it  goes  ahead,  however,  she 
foresees  revenue  of  up  to  $4.5  million  a year  for  the  band,  and  at 
least  40  of  the  80  on-site  jobs  for  its  members. 

The  agreement  with  Polaris  contains  a provision  for  the  band  to  take 
over  the  whole  operation  in  25  years  if  it  can  afford  to. 

"In  25  years,"  Sayers  said,  "I  think  we'll  have  learned  enough  about 
the  business  that  we'll  be  able  to  take  it  over.  So  I tell  our 
people,  you  can  learn  to  be  the  maintenance  man,  or  to  be  the  CEO." 
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Ovide  returns  to  Indian  politics 

Elected  new  chief  of  Grand  Rapids  First  Nation 

By  Len  Kruzenga 

Duly  8,  2005 

Winnipeg  - Former  AFN  National  Chief  Ovide  Mercredi  has  returned  to  the 
political  forum  nearly  a decade  after  long-time  rival  Phil  Fontaine 
defeated  his  bid  to  retain  leadership  of  the  AFN  in  1997  by  returning  to 
his  home  community  in  Manitoba  to  run  for  office  where  he  started  his 
political  career  in  thel980s. 

Mercredi  was  easily  elected  as  the  new  chief  by  a wide  majority  of  the 
491  votes  cast,  capturing  nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  votes  cast  for  the 
three  candidates  vying  for  the  post. 

It's  unclear  whether  the  move  simply  marks  a return  to  his  roots  and  his 
home  community  in  an  attempt  to  set  the  First  Nations  financial  and  social 
house  in  order-it  has  been  reeling  under  the  weight  of  significant 
deficits  and  a host  of  social  ills  over  the  past  decade  - or  if  it  is  a 


potential  staging  point  for  a return  to  a higher  political  profile  in  the 
province  or  even  nationally. 

Mercredi's  name  has  been  raised  as  a potential  candidate  for  the  NDP  in 
any  upcoming  federal  election,  but  neither  the  NDP  nor  those  close  to 
Mercredi  confirmed  such  speculation. 

News  of  his  election  has  been  greeted  enthusiastically  by  a significant 
number  of  First  Nations  people  in  the  province. 

"I  think  its  terrific  news.  It  gives  me  hope  that  we  have  a leader  with 
both  the  moral  authority  and  the  political  savvy  back  in  Manitoba,"  said 
Adrienne  Bruyere.  "Our  leadership  in  this  province,  with  the  exception  of 
Chris  Henderson,  is  pretty  ineffective. 

"I  really  hope  he  decides  to  make  a run  for  Grand  Chief  of  the  AMC. 
Bruyere' s sentiments  are  shared  by  others  who  say  the  AMC  has,  since 
Phil  Fontaine's  departure,  suffered  from  anemic  leadership  and  lost  its 
status  as  a visible  and  vocal  proponent  of  First  Nations  issues. 

"The  AMC  was  at  the  forefront  of  pretty  much  every  significant  regional 
and  national  issue  and  then  it  simply  disappeared  from  the  public  radar 
after  Phil  left  to  head  the  AFN,"  says  Thompson  resident  Brian  Mason. 

"The  SCO  under  Margaret  Swan  and  now  Chris  Henderson  really  became  the 
public  face  for  First  Nations  in  the  province  because  the  MKO  hasn't  had  a 
dynamic  leader  since  perhaps  George  Muswaggon." 

If  Mercredi  is  intent  on  broader  political  aspirations  he  isn't  saying 
yet,  but  the  timing  would  appear  to  be  right  should  he  decide  to  take  that 
step,  according  to  many  observers. 

"The  AMC  election  is  right  around  the  corner  and  even  if  Ovide  doesn't 
run  for  the  post  (left  vacant  after  Dennis  Whitebird's  resignation)  he 
will  bring  a significant  profile  with  him  even  just  as  a chief  of  that 
group,"  says  Dimmy  Wilson.  "Don't  forget  as  chief  he  will  be  part  of  both 
the  AMC  and  the  MKO  and  can  have  a significant  role  to  play  in  both 
organizations  on  a number  of  committees. 

"Right  now  you  have  Louis  Stevenson,  Ron  Evans  and  guys  like  Terry 
Nelson  who  command  a lot  of  attention  either  because  of  the  size  and 
economic  clout  of  their  community  or  because  of  they're  controversial, 
like  Terry. 

"Having  Ovide  around  will  really  change  those  dynamics.  He's  articulate, 
passionate,  intelligent  and  has  so  much  political  experience  that  he'll 
absolutely  stand  out. 

"The  key  here  will  be  what  Ovide  intends  or  wants  to  do  now  that  he's 
back  in  the  political  arena  and  only  time  will  tell,  won't  it?" 

Copyright  c.  2005  FirstPerspective.com. 
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IMPORTANT  PRESS  RELEASE!!! 

KANIENKEHAKA/MOHAWK  NATION  DRAWING  COMPLETE  PICTURE  OF  FOREST  WITH 
ALL  THE  TREES 

IN  SUBMISSION  TO  NEW  YORK  STATE  2ND  CIRCUIT  COURT,  IN  THE 
NATION'S  "EMERGENCY  MOTION"  FILED  IN  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS, 

TO  PREVENT  NEW  YORK,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS  FEDERAL  "INDIAN" 
GOVERNMENTS'  PLAN  TO  COMMIT  GENOCIDE  IN  RETURN  FOR  CASINOS  FOR  THOSE 
THREE  TO  SHARE 

MNN.  Duly  9,  2005.  Now  that  Oneida,  Cayuga,  St.  Regis  and  soon 
Onondaga  land  claims  cases  have  fallen,  it's  time  for  the  only 
Kanienke ' ha : ka  left  standing  to  bring  it  all  together  under  the 
Kaienere ' ko :wa,  the  constitution  of  the  Haudenosaunee.  The 
Kaienere ' ko :wa  people  have  to  bring  all  the  trees  together  to  create 


the  forest.  Sometimes  the  total  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  We  will  get  an  overview  of  how  the  United  States  and  Canada 
commit  genocide  of  the  Indigenous  people.  How  federal  governments  do 
it  by  trashing  not  only  the  Kaienere' ko:wa  but  also  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  constitutions  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  trees  are  all  the  individual  so-called  land  claims  cases  brought 
by  Federal  Indian  traitor  governments  based  upon  federal  Indian  law. 
They  commit  treason  contrary  to  Wampum  58  of  the  constitutional  law 
governing  the  land,  not  only  the  Kaienere ' ko :wa  but  also  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  constitutions  which  back  it  up. 

The  constitutional  jurisdictional  question  put  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  presents  the  trees  in  the  forest  of  the  fraud  being  committed 
by  their  little  elite  group.  They  serve  themselves,  not  the  grass 
roots  people  they  claim  to  represent,  not  the  Indigenous  people  they 
tenaciously  insist  on  colonizing.  Nor  do  they  adhere  to  any 
conceivable  description  of  the  rule  of  law.  Please  read  it 
carefully.  It  brings  the  genocide  of  our  people  to  an  end!  Unless 
the  judges  continue  to  willfully  blindside  the  constitutional 
legislation  and  precedents  it  quotes. 

The  Petition  File  is  annexed,  attached  or  can  be  obtained  via  the 
internet  from  the  P.A.C.E.R.  system  from  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  electronic  docket. 

There  are  3 cases  being  consolidated.  Taking  a step  back  we  identify 
the  common  feature.  These  cases  are  linked  together  in  the  forest  as 
part  of  a unit.  We  have  New  York  State  to  thank  for  bringing  it  all 
together  for  us  and  the  world  to  see  how  fraud  and  genocide  work. 

The  whole  set  of  cases  in  New  York  State  was  a set  up  from  the 
beginning!  We  trace  the  legal  history  by  first  examining  the 
constitutional  documents  that  are  "the  law".  Then  we  examine  the 
federal  legislation  and  federal  common  law  which  had  governed  since 
1871.  Federal  law  is  a genocidal  breach  of  the  previously 
established,  but  now  ignored,  constitutional  law. 

Maybe  their  dream  was  to  get  rid  of  all  the  land  claims  once  and  for 
all.  Maybe  they  were  never  interested  in  building  casinos.  Rather 
than  deal  with  the  real  title  holders,  the  original  Haudenosaunee, 
they  set  up  municipal  level  'tribal  councils'.  They  convinced  them 
to  file  fraudulent  land  claims  cases  in  exchange  for  promises  of 
money  and  casinos.  They  provided  them  with  lawyers.  In  many  cases 
the  same  advocates  were  hired  to  work  on  all  of  the  cases.  Even  the 
casino  companies  were  hoodwinked  and  put  up  a lot  of  the  money  to 
these  entities. 

They,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  St.  Regis,  Kahnawake  and  Onondaga,  all  fell 
under  the  spell.  They  agreed  to  adopt  the  colonizer's  perspective 
by  arguing  under  federal  Indian  law.  This  is  in  complete  violation 
of  the  constitutional  relationships  between  the  Haudenosaunee, 

England,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  colonizers,  who  unconstitutionally  created  the  federal  Indian 
law,  since  1871  have  also  sat  in  judgment.  The  federal  Court 
judiciary  operating  in  New  York  State  was  not  sitting  as  a neutral 
third  party  as  required  to  make  the  process  unbiased  and  fair.  The 
federal  judges  were  the  ones  making  the  federal  common  law  decisions 
in  criminal  willful  blindness  to  the  constitutional  law.  They  were 
both  party  and  judge.  Bewitched,  bothered  and  bewildered,  the  fed' 
Indians  went  along  with  the  scheme  hoping  to  get  fat.  Some  did! 
Especially  the  lawyer. 

The  purpose  of  federal  Indian  law  is  to  exterminate  Indigenous 
nations.  The  way  New  York  State  and  the  federal  government  set  it 
up,  all  these  cases  had  to  fall.  The  truth  comes  out,  eventually. 

But  it  has  been  a long,  hard,  time  for  the  Haudenosaunee. 

There's  only  us,  the  Big  Tree,  left  standing. 

Late  comers,  Kahnawake  band  council,  went  into  it,  they  say,  to  try 
to  stop  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  this  in  the  documents  they  filed. 

They  wanted  part  of  the  $ action.  St.  Regis  has  gone  back  to  the 
drawing  board  still  trying  to  give  away  our  land,  oblivious  to  how 
they've  been  used,  abused  and  stomped.  The  way  it  turned  out  is  the 


way  the  federal  and  state  governments  wanted  it  to  turn  out.  To 
steal  Indigenous  lands  and  give  them  nothing! 

They  never  expected  the  Kaienere' ko:wa  onkwe ' hon :we  to  jump  in  and 
defend  our  land,  people  and  constitution.  Even  so,  as  a last  ditch 
stand,  the  federal  law  Indians  and  their  cohorts  are  still  trying  to 
give  our  land  away  and  make  a fast  buck  in  the  process.  On  Thursday, 
Duly  14th  (Bastille  Day)  they  are  going  begging  to  Congress. 

If  you  find  it  hard  to  understand  this,  don't  be  surprised.  It  was 
never  meant  to  make  sense  on  its  surface.  It  was  a game  of  smoke  and 
mirrors . 

Who's  going  to  clean  up  the  mess?  We,  the  Kaienerekowa  People!  We 
have  the  constitutional  arrangement  with  the  U.S.  and  Canada  on  our 
side.  New  York  State  will  have  to  drop  all  these  cases  because  they 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  consider  them.  These  are  federal  law  cases, 
fraudulently  masquerading  as  constitutional  cases. 

The  Appropriations  Act  of  1871  and  the  Indian  Act  of  1876  were 
created  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  respectively.  They  were  both 
creating  the  fraud  which  has  now  been  identified.  Federal  Indian  Law 
is  an  unconstitutional  body  of  federal  policy  and  practice  meant  to 
kill  off  the  indigenous  people  and  steal  the  land  of  another  nation. 

The  Clerks  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  been  blocking  our 
constitutional  jurisdiction  question  by  pretending  we  are  just 
individuals.  These  federal  Indian  entities  may  try  to  push  their 
cases  into  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But  once  again  it  will 
be  judged  under  federal  Indian  law  and  will  be  thrown  out. 

They  will  have  to  take  our  constitutional  question  along  with  them. 

We  are  signing  as  constitutionally  stipulated  title  holders  defending 
our  national  interest.  What  they  are  doing  is  applying  federal  law 
in  blindness  to  the  constitutional  law. 

Our  constitutional  documents  specifically  confirm  we  are  part  of  a 
nation  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a nation  to  nation  basis.  Their 
recent  responses  to  our  submissions  are  meant  to  continue  federal  law 
practices.  They  all,  always,  simply  do  not  even  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  the  constitutional  question  and  the  constitutional 
legislation  and  precedents  answering  the  question. 

The  proof  is  sitting  in  front  of  them  and  staring  them  in  the  face. 
This,  precisely,  is  what  we  mean  by  "willful  blindness".  It  is  the 
fact  of  "willfulness"  which  turns  the  situation  from  honest  judicial 
mistake,  to  intentional  judicial  complicity  in  genocide. 

So  now  it  is  all  out  in  the  open.  This  is  as  far  as  anyone  has  taken 
the  constitutional  issue  in  a long  time.  Not  since  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Holden  v.  Doy  (1872).  Then,  out  of  the  blue,  the  decision  of 
Dustice  Clarence  Thomas,  on  April  19,  2005,  in  the  Lara  v.  USA  case. 

He  said  that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  ever  gave  up 
their  land  or  surrendered  their  sovereignty. 

Let's  hope  Dustice  Thomas  gets  made  Chief  Dustice  and  that  President 
Bush  appoints  new  Associate  Dustices  who  are  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  address  the  constitutional  legislation  and  precedents  that  answer 
the  new  Chief  Dustice' s constitutional  question.  Our  lives  and  the 
birthright  of  the  face  yet  unborn  are  depending  on  this. 

More  Information:  Kanienkehaka  Kaienerekowa  Kanonsesne,  Akwesasne 
518-358-6012  Ganiehgeh  518-236-7100 

Youmadethebearmad@yahoo.com 
Please  distribute  widely 

Kahentinetha  Horn 

MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Comments:  kahntineta@hotmail.com 

"RE : 2nd  Circuit  Ruling"  

Date:  Sunday,  Duly  17,  2005  10:16  PM 
From:  Watagui  Russ  [watagui@hotmail.com] 


Sub j : Update/  2nd  Circuit  , dismisses  Constitutional  question  on 
federallaw  alone. 

Watagui  Russ 

Gaa  Ching  Ziibi  Daawaa  Anishinaabek 
Email:  watagui@hotmail.com 

Forwarded  Message  — 

Date:  Sun,  17  Dul  2005  14:51:12  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Danet  Davis  <katenies20@yahoo . com> 

She:kon  Akwe:kon: 

In  response  to  the  last  emergency  press  release  and  attachment  that  was 
sent  Tues.  Duly,  12th.  Below  is  an  up-to-date  response  2nd  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  of  Duly  16th,  they  lack  jurisdiction  over  the  appeal  and 
ordered  dismissal  (tying  of  all  the  cases  NYS  Indian  Land  Claims) . The 
door  opened  to  pushing  this  response  up  in  the  appeals  process  again  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Will  keep  you  posted  in  the  next  week  of  how  the  U.S.C. 
clerks  will  continue  to  obstructing  and  breaking  down  their  constitution 
and  procedures. 

Onen:ki  wahe  Katenies 


FINAL  ORDER  OF  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DISMISSING  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION 
WITHOUT  ADDRESSING  IT,  ON  INADEQUATE  GROUNDS 

Duly  8,  2005,  received  Duly  16,  2005:  McCurn,  D,  indirectly  was  affirmed  on 
his  constitutional  answer:  there  is  no  indigenous  constitutional  title.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  did  not  address  the  constitutional  question.  It  affirmed 
him  by  refusing  to  review  his  decision  on  the  ERRONEOUS  GROUND  (#1)  it  was 
NOT  a "final  order"  within  the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  1291,  and  the  ERRONEOUS 
GROUND  (#2)  that  the  federal  statute  can  be  used  to  block  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  statute's  very  validity. 

The  evidence  now  provided  on  the  face  of  the  record  is  that  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  knowingly  committed  treason,  fraud  and  genocide  in  breach 
of  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  of  which  they  fully  were  informed, 
also  as  of  record. 

Specifically,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held: 

"This  Court  has  determined  sua  sponte  it  lacks  jurisdiction  over  this  appeal 
because  a final  order  has  not  been  issued  by  the  district  court  as 
contemplated  by  28  U.S.C.  1291.  Therefore,  it  is  ORDERED  that  the  appeal  be 
DISMISSED." 

Sua  sponte  means  spontaneously  by  the  Court's  own  motion,  without  the  need 
for  any  response  by  the  parties  (the  federal  Indian  law  traitors)  to  the 
non-party's  (Kanion ' ke : haka ' s)  jurisdictional  challenge. 

Those  implementing  the  genocide  under  the  auspices  of  unconstitutional 
federal  law  may,  finally,  rest  secure,  unless  our  appeal  suceeds.  They  need 
not  fear  justice  for  justice  is  in  thrall  to  their  fellow  criminals  in  the 
crime  of  gencoide:  the  entire  domestic  judiciary,  up  to  and  including  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

We  gave  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  writing  a simple  choice:  address  the 
constitutional  question  raised  by  Thomas,  D,  in  Lara  and  thereby  prevent 
unconstitutional  treason,  fraud  and  genocide;  or,  alternatively,  be 
accomplices . 

The  Court  of  Appeals  chose  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  doing  so,  it  made 
two  basic  errors  of  law  alone: 

(1)  ""Final  order"  within  the  meaning  of  28  U.S.C.  1291  signifies  final  as 
to  any  given  interest  in  contention,  not  necessarily  final  as  to  the  whole 
case.  Often  over  the  course  of  long  case  a party  to  one  of  a set  of 
competing  interests  may  be  dismissed  by  the  Court,  finally.  Such  a party  is, 
Kanion ' ke: haka . McCurn  made  a "final  order"  dismissing  Kanion ' ke: haka ' s 


constitutional  question  on  the  ground  of  federal  law  alone,  without 
addressing  the  constitutional  question.  That  constitutes  a "final" 
disposition  of  the  interest  contingent  upon  the  answer  to  the  constitutional 
question.  Obviously  enough,  right?  Not  to  them.  The  err,  obviously.  That  is 
good,  for  us.  I mean  it  is  good  they  are  letting  themselves  be  caught  in  the 
spotlight  being  bad.  The  decision  is  horrific,  of  course,  as  well  as  wrong. 
What  is  more  "final"  than  genocide? 

(2)  Secondly  the  Court  of  Appeals  applied  federal  law  to  override 
conflicting  constitutional  law,  in  circumstances  which  establish  an  actual 
"intent"  to  commit  genocide  against  a constitutionally  protected  indigenous 
Nation,  in  virtue  "intentionally"  of  suppressing  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  of  the  International  Criminal  Court  is  now 
complete,  as  to  both  mens  rea  (the  criminally  guilty  mind)  and  the  actus 
reus  (the  criminally  guilty  act).  Chicanery  by  judges  in  aid  of  genocide  is 
now  established  on  the  face  of  the  record. 

In  sum,  though  the  decision  per  se  is  atrocious,  it  serves  a meritorious 
purpose:  focusing  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  I suppose 
for  posterity  if  we  fail  to  gain  a hearing,  conclusive  evidence  and  law  of 
the  genocide-in-progress  as  to  which  the  Court's  denial  of  certiorari  would 
ensure  the  final  solution  intented  all  along,  constitutions  notwithstanding. 

A draft  petition  for  certiorari  and  send  it  along  for  your  consideration, 
and  revision. 

Our  other  proceedings  pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  presumably  will  all 
now  be  dismissed,  on  the  ground  the  above  decision  is  a binding  precedent. 

I know,  I know,  it  is  hard  to  believe  grown-ups  would  engage  in  such 
publicly  transparent  deception,  of  such  horrific  consequence.  That  is  the 
advantage  of  winning  the  war  against  the  Nazis,  you  can  become  the  Nazis  if 
you  want  and  nobody  is  around  to  stop  you.  Well,  really,  you  are  only 
guaranteed  immunity  if  you  are  in  the  judiciary,  and  your  brothers  and 
sisters  on  all  the  benches  can  be  counted  on  not  to  break  ranks,  by  letting 
the  truth  sneak  in. 

The  difficulty  under  the  weight  of  which  the  system  presently  labors  is: 

Mr  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  did  "break  ranks."  He  set  the  truth  lose,  in 
Lara.  What  we  have  here  is,  irrefutable  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  record 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  trying  to  stuff  the  truth  back  into  the  black 
judicial  special  bag,  and  stumbling  badly  in  the  process. 

Sincerely,  R. 

"RE : Ipperwash  Inquiry:  The  A-B-C  of  'Indian  Law'"  

Date:  Friday,  July  15,  2005  11:51  AM 
From:  frostyca2000  [frostyca2000@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : IPPERWASH  INQUIRY:  THE  A-B-C  OF  'FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW  - 
"ANYTHING  BUT  THE  CONSTITUTION!" 

IPPERWASH  INQUIRY:  THE  A-B-C  OF  'FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW  - "ANYTHING  BUT 
THE  CONSTITUTION!" 

STONEY  POINT  WAS  INVADED  BY  A FOREIGN  POWER,  CANADA. 

DUDLEY  GEORGE  WAS  GUNNED  DOWN  FOR  BEING  ON  HIS  LAND! 

MNN.  JULY  14,  2005.  Ipperwash  Inquiry  Commissioner,  Sidney  B. 

Linden,  for  the  second  time  mislead  the  public  on  the  legal  basis  for 
the  jurisdictional  challenge  brought  against  him  by  Pierre  George 
(Divisional  Court  suit  number  05-DV-001117,  June  28,  2005).  Talk 
about  freedom  of  speech,  they  won't  even  let  the  Canadian  public  know 
what  kind  of  question  he's  asking. 

Commission  lawyer,  Susan  Vella,  stated  to  Peter  Edwards, 

(Toronto  Star,  Tuesday,  July  12,  2005): 

"The  act  of  a public  investigation  into  the  shooting  death  of  an 
aboriginal  person  is  not  an  act  of  aiding  and  abetting  genocide  - 
hopefully,  it's  the  opposite."  [Emphasis  added] 


The  background  to  her  reference  to  "genocide"  was  summarized  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  in  the  same  news  report,  as  follows: 

Also  yesterday,  Vella  said  she  doesn't  feel  the  inquiry  has  been 
undermined  because  one  of  George's  siblings  has  launched  a court 
challenge  claiming  the  probe  should  be  shut  down  as  it  has  no 
legitimacy.  [Emphasis  added] 

Pierre  George  has  filed  the  challenge  in  an  Ottawa  court,  saying  the 
yearlong  inquiry  aids  and  abets  "treason  and  fraud...  and  genocide"  and 
that  the  probe  judge  Linden  is  acting  like  "the  Great  White  Father." 

The  Ontario  Order  in  Council  commissioning  Linden  has  two  parts. 

Part  i is  an  inquiry  into  the  FACTS.  PART  II  concerns  the  LAW. 

Pierre  George  did  not  object  to  gathering  and  presenting  the  evidence 
in  public.  He  wants  to  know  who  gave  the  order,  not  just  who  pulled 
the  trigger. 

Pierre  George  was  guarding  the  gate  when  his  brother,  Dudley,  was 
gunned  down  on  the  night  of  September  6,  1995.  The  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  refused  to  help  get  him  to  a hospital  in  one  of 
their  waiting  ambulances.  Pierre  and  others  put  Dudley  in  his  white 
Impala  car  and  drove  him  to  the  nearest  hospital,  Strathroy-Middlesex 
General.  Outside  the  hospital  he  pleaded  with  officers  that  his 
brother  was  bleeding  to  death  in  his  car.  He  was  charged  with 
murdering  his  brother,  arrested,  jailed  and  officially  told  the  next 
morning  in  his  cell  that  his  brother  had  died. 

Part  ii  should  be  asking  how  society  can  better  deal  with  the  long-running 
jurisdictional  clashes  between  the  Indians'  traditional  constitutional 
governments,  and  the  federal  and  provincial  policies  and  procedures 
established  under  the  Indian  Act  of  Canada. 

Provincial,  federal  and  federal  Indian  governments,  courts  and 
Commissioner  Linden  only  read  Section  91(24)  of  the  Canadian  Constitution. 
In  contravention  of  British  custom  and  international  law,  the  Canadian 
federal  government  interprets  this  section  as  giving  them  extravagant 
powers.  Section  91(24)  merely  granted  authority  to  "negotiate"  with 
Indians  concerning  the  use  of  Indian  lands  and  other  matters.  They 
interpreted  this  section  as  giving  them  never  ending  and  unlimited  power 
of  life  and  death  over  Indians.  They  are  blind  to  the  glaring  consequences 
of  their  actions. 

Dudley  George  was  murdered  in  Ontario.  Neil  Stonechild  was  murdered 
in  Sasaktchewan . Over  500  native  women  are  missing  and  the  remains 
of  a few  have  been  found  on  a farm  in  British  Columbia.  We're 
talking  about  events  within  the  last  ten  years.  Canada  thinks  it 
doesn't  have  a genocide  problem? 

Section  132  of  the  BNA  Act  includes  an  obligation  to  uphold  existing 
"interests".  The  indigenous  interest  was  here  before  Canada  was  ever 
dreamed  of.  It  can  never  be  extinguished  and  so  it  exists  intact. 

We  can't  sell  our  land.  We  hold  it  in  trust  for  our  future 
generations.  The  only  deal  our  ancestors  made  with  the  British  is 
for  them  to  live  here  beside  us.  We  did  not  open  up  this  land  for 
the  "peanut  scramble"  that  we've  been  witnessing.  We  did  not  invite 
colonists  to  trample  and  pollute  the  environment  and  kill  our 
people.  These  visitors  have  overstayed  their  welcome  and  over 
stepped  the  agreements.  The  ignorance  of  the  children  of  the 
visitors  is  now  generations  deep. 

In  keeping  with  the  Canadian  tradition  of  ignoring  indigenous  rights. 
Linden  ruled  that  an  Ontario  Order-in-Council  preempts  the 
constitution  of  Canada. 

By  refusing  to  address  the  constitutional  question  anywhere  in 
Canada,  the  Canadian  judiciary  has  led  all  the  Premiers  and  Prime 
Ministers  into  believing  Indians  who  are  on  their  ancestral  land 
since  time  immemorial  are  trespassing  on  private  property!  Even  the 
Canadian  Constitution  supports  the  legality  of  actions  like  that 
taken  by  Dudley  George. 

The  great  embarrassment  that  Canadians  are  trying  to  cover  up  with 


circuses  like  the  Ipperwash  Inquiry  is  their  own  failure  to  respect 
their  own  laws.  The  Inquiry  is  meant  to  dig  no  deeper  than  the 
political  level.  It  does  not  want  to  correct  the  serious  systemic 
dysfunction  that  caused  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 

For  this  reason.  Linden  and  Ontario  Courts  are  not,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  seen  to  be,  independent  and  impartial  third  parties.  The 
prefer  to  scapegoat  the  officer  who  pulled  the  trigger  and  the 
Conservative  Premier  who,  if  he  gave  the  order,  was  doing  it  upon 
judicial  authority. 

The  uprising  during  which  Dudley  fell  happened  while  asserting 
Indigenous  constitutional  law  and  defending  the  rule  of  law.  He  died  for 
all  the  ordinary  folk  who  sometimes  feel  they  just  can't  take  it  anymore. 
He  died  for  all  constitutionally  sovereign  Indigenous  Nations  who  continue 
to  resist  genocide.  The  Great  Law  of  Peace,  the  constitution  of 
Northeastern  Turtle  Island,  is  being  defended.  The  Ipperwash  Inquiry  is 
a smokescreen  to  obscure  the  underlying  constitutional  question  of 
jurisdiction.  Commissioner  Linden  does  not  want  to  investigate  the  law 
underlying  the  conflict. 

The  words  "treason  and  fraud  and  genocide"  in  Pierre  George's 
constitutional  law  "challenge"  represent  the  legal  opinion  of  many 
Indigenous  groups.  It  also  represents  the  opinion  of  many  hard  working 
Canadians  that  they  don't  dare  express  except  in  private. 

Power  has  been  usurped  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  by  a few  greedy 
parasitic  ego  maniacs  who  think  it's  okay  to  abuse  everybody  else. 

The  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  expresses  a literal  concern 
with  "treason"  and  "fraud".  This  kind  of  people  was  around  back 
then.  It  was  meant  to  prevent  colonial  governments  from  doing  what 
the  police  officer  did  at  Ipperwash.  In  1982  the  Canadian 
Constitution  reaffirmed  the  Indigenous  interest.  The  Indian  Act  and 
the  Public  Lands  Act  violate  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867. 

"Genocide"  in  the  international  convention  encompasses  the 
intentional  infliction  of  "serious  bodily  or  mental  harm"  against 
a "nation."  This  is  what  Canadians  did  once  the  BNA  Act  gave  them 
authority  to  make  laws  for  their  own  people.  They  never  had 
authority  to  make  laws  for  Indigenous  people.  Canada  did  not  want  to 
deal  with  "Indian"  sovereignty.  So  they  created  little  puppet 
governments  which  they  pay  for  and  control.  Canada  forced  these  band 
councils  upon  the  yet-unceded  indigenous  national  territories. 

Pierre's  point  is  that  his  brother  had  a right  to  be  where  he  was. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  police  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  him.  It 
was  an  armed  invasion  by  Canada,  a foreign  power. 

That  is  why  Pierre  George  objected  to  Linden  and  the  others  taking 
for  granted  that  federal  and  provincial  laws  are  relevant  to  his  territory 
Linden's  belief  that  an  Ontario  Order  in  Council  can  supercede  the  Canadia 
constitution  is  part  of  an  old  Canadian  tradition  that  gives  a free  hand 
to  the  principle  that  "might  makes  right",  especially  where  Indigenous 
people  are  concerned. 

Pierre  George  has  formally  challenged  Linden's  jurisdiction  in  Court. 
Linden  and  his  buddies  are  trying  to  get  away  with  what  they're  doing 
by  refusing  to  answer  the  question:  Do  you  have  jurisdiction?  The 
answer  is.  No! 

On  Duly  12th  in  the  Divisional  Court,  Sean  Campbell,  as  legal  counsel 
for  Linden,  wrote  the  Court  Administrator  an  improper  letter.  Reading 
between  the  lines  we  can  see  that  Linden  has  no  constitutional  law  to 
support  what  he's  doing.  Instead  he  is  skulking  behind  the  scenes  and 
trying  to  get  the  court  bureaucracy  to  do  his  dirty  work  for  him. 

Federal  law  and  court  obstruction  is  how  they  violate  the  rights  of 
Indigenous  people  in  Canada.  When  Indigenous  people  object,  we  are 
threatened  or  gunned  down.  This  way  the  genocide  continues.  Linden 
can't  find  a legal  basis  for  his  actions.  He  does  not  want  to  stand 
tall  and  admit  to  this  in  court.  Think  of  the  scandal!  Millions  of 
dollars  of  Ontario  public  funds  down  the  drain!  The  commission  that  was 
supposed  to  be  a feather  in  his  hat  is  a fraud  - a Liberal  ploy  to  throw 
mud  at  the  Conservatives  and  ignore  the  real  issues. 

Linden's  official  response  to  Pierre's  question  is  to  ask  for  an 


indefinite  adjournment. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Comments  & questions  please:  kahntineta@hotmail.com 

"RE : Native  Youth  Movement  International  Statement"  

Date:  Friday,  Duly  15,  2005  11:51  AM 
From:  frostyca2000  [frostyca2000@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : NATIVE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

NATIVE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL  STATEMENT 

On  Dune  16th,  2005  four  Native  Youth  Movement  (NYM)  warriors  were 
imprisoned  for  standing  in  defence  of  their  homeland  and  Nation.  These  4 
NYM  warriors  are  being  held  captive  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Canada. 

Canada  fools  the  world  as  being  a crusader  of  human  and  indigenous  rights, 
yet  when  indigenous  youth  stand  up  to  protect  their  mountains,  land, 
water  and  spiritual  ways  we  are  captured  and  thrown  in  jail.  We  are 
forced  through  lengthy  court  procedures  where  there  is  no  legal  framework 
in  place  for  us  to  even  bring  up  the  indigenous  land  issues.  And  even 
then  it  is  the  occupiers  court  and  government- -an  invaders  law. 

Here  in  BC  there  has  been  no  treaties  signed  with  the  indigenous  peoples, 
therefore,  there  is  NO  person,  corporation  nor  government  that  holds  the 
deed  to  ANY  land  here.  Here  in  Secwepemc  Nation,  the  Secwepemc  Peoples 
hold  the  iherent  title  to  the  land,  but  of  course,  when  the  Native 
Peoples  uprise  and  stand  up  for  the  land  the  first  solution  on  the  side 
of  the  invaders  government  is  to  arrest  the  Natives  and  shut  them  up  by 
throwing  them  in  jail. 

The  4 NYM  warriors  that  are  being  held  captive  have  been  actively 
involved  in  fighting  for  their  people  and  land.  There  is  not  that  much 
people  in  the  world  that  would  put  their  own  physical  body  on  the  front 
lines  and  sacrifice  their  own  Freedom  for  the  People.  Right  now  the  4 of 
them  sit  behind  enemy  lines  charged  with  "intimidation  by  blocking  a road" 
and  "mischief"  because  the  Canadian  government  forced  "their"  laws  on  us. 

On  August  24,  2001  Native  Youth  Movement  blocked  the  main  road  to  all 
motor  vehicles  entering  Sun  Peaks  Resort  (an  all-seasons  resort/ski 
resort),  the  tourists, tour  buses,  construction  workers,  contractors, 
residents,  employees,  everyone  entering  Sun  Peaks  was  stopped  and 
informed  about  our  fight  to  protect  our  sacred  mountains,  Skwelkwek'welt. 

We  had  many  camps  set  up  in  several  areas  in  these  mountains,  a new 
community  off  the  concentration  camp  called  the  "indian  reserve",  we  had 
hundreds  of  indigneous  youth,  elders,  men  and  women  come  from  the 
surrouding  indian  reserves  and  communities,  we  would  sing  our  songs  late 
into  the  night  at  the  campfire,  we  began  to  take  back  our  life  and  our 
land . 

This  is  why  the  RCMP-igs  came  in  to  make  arrests  with  bogus  criminal 
charges  and  inappropriate  sentences  to  try  and  dismantle  a grassroots 
indigneous  peoples  movement  and  the  Native  Youth  Movement. 

KKKanada's  Solution  to  the  Indian  Problem  Imprison  us,  cage  us  up, 
impoverish  us  with  legal  fees,  frame  us  with  criminal  charges,  and 
eventually  kill  us.  When  we  fight  for  our  TRUE  FREEDOM--FREE  from 
KKKanadian  control,  free  to  live  our  ways,  free  to  live  where  we  want  to 
live  and  harvest  food  where  we  want,  to  collect  fire  wood  and  water  where 
we  need  to,  free  to  give  birth  to  our  children  out  of  their  hospitals, 
free  to  die  out  of  their  hospitals,  free  to  survive  without  interference, 
FREE  to  be  Secwepemc... 

Don't  Leave  Our  Brothers  and  Sisters  Behind  Enemy  Lines  Native  Youth 
Movement  needs  your  help.  We  belive  that  every  prisoner  needs  at  least 
one  contact.  The  first  prisoners  to  get  harrassed  and  targeting  by  the 
enemy  is  the  ones  that  don't  recieve  any  mail.  Help  us  let  these 
kkkanadian  prisons  know  that  the  world  is  watching.  Write  to  the  4 NYM 
warriors  being  held  captive  by  the  racist  KKKandian  prison  system  and 


government.  Don't  wait--Write  them  today. 


Rose  Hack 

ACCW  (Alouette  Correctional  Centre  for  Women) 

PO  Box  1000 
Maple  Ridge,  BC 
V2X  7G4 
Canada 

Nicole  Manuel  (to  be  released  Duly  15,  2005) 

CS#  04050597 

ACCW  (Alouette  Correctional  Centre  for  Women) 

PO  Box  1000 
Maple  Ridge,  BC 
V2X  7G4 
Canada 

Marc  Sauls 

KRCC  (Kamloops  Regional  Correctional  Centre) 

PO  Box  820 
Kamloops,  BC 
V2C  5M9 
Canada 

Trevor  Dennis 

KRCC  (Kamloops  Regional  Correctional  Centre) 

PO  Box  820 
Kamloops,  BC 
V2C  5M9 
Canada 

BOYCOTT  SUN  PEAKS  SKI  RESORT!  BOYCOTT  2010  WINTER  OLYMPICS!  BOYCOTT 
BC  BEEF  (it  destroys  our  water,  roots,  medicine  and  traditional 
food) ! 

BOYCOTT  BC  TOURISM! 

THIS  IS  INDIAN  LAND!  STAND  IN  DEFENCE  OF  OUR  LAND  & PEOPLE! 

FREE  ALL  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  AND  PRISONERS  OF  WAR! 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

SUPPORT  NYM-WRITE  THE  4 NYM  WARRIORS  BEING  HELD  CAPTIVE  BEHIND  ENEMY 
LINES!  ! ! ! 

NYM  UPDATE 

HONOURING  MAYUK  (NICOLE  MANUEL)  AND  ALL  SECWEPEMC  DEFENDERS 
FRIDAY  DULY  15,  2005 
10  AM  TO  2 PM 

ABORIGINAL  FRIENDSHIP  CENTER  1607  EAST  HASTINGS 
==>  PRESS  CONFERENCE  AT  10  AM 

* Mayuk,  Secwepmc  Youth  Movement  and  recently  released  political  prisoner 

* Professor  Dune  McCue,  Director,  First  Nations  Legal  Studies,  Assistant 
Professor,  University  of  British  Columbia  Law  Faculty 

* Mr.  Rick  Quipp,  Cheam  fisherman,  charged  for  fishing  without  a Fishing 
Permit . 

* David  Denis:  West  Coast  Warrior  Society,  recently  subjected  to 
Burrard  Street  Police  Takedown 

* Mr.  Arthur  Manuel,  Indigenous  Network  on  Economies  and  Trade  (INET), 
spokesperson 

* Ms.  Tara  Scurr,  BC-Yukon  Organizer,  Council  of  Canadians 


==>  SALMON  LUNCH  AT  NOON 


On  Friday,  Duly  15,  Mayuk  (Niki  Manuel)  will  be  released  from  the 
Alouette  Correctional  Centre  for  Women  where  she  was  imprisoned  for 
defending  her  Aboriginal  Rights  to  Secwepemc  territories  against  the 
corporate  mega-development  project  of  Sun  Peaks  Resort. 

Mayuk,  a Secwepemc  mother  of  two  and  member  of  the  Secwepemc  Native 
Youth  Movement,  served  30  days  of  a 45  day  sentence  for  standing  in 
defence  of  her  homeland  and  her  Rights  during  a road  block  at  the  Sun 
Peaks  Resort  near  Kamloops,  BC  in  August,  2004.  Roseann  lack,  Trevor 
Dennis  and  Mark  Sauls  also  served  45  days  for  participating  in  the 
Road  Block  to  Sun  Peaks  Resort  but  are  consecutively  serving  an 
additional  45  days  for  stopping  an  excavator  Sun  Peaks  Resort. 

Organized  by  friends,  family  and  supporters  of  Skwelkwek'welt 
Defenders  and  NYM. 

For  more  information  on  event  email  noii-van@resist . ca  or  call  778- 
885-0040 

For  more  information  about  Native  Youth  Movement  or  on  how  you  can 
support  NYM,  contact  nymcommunications@hotmail.com  or  call  (604)  682- 
3269  ext.  7845 

"RE : Violence  more  severe  in  Aboriginal  Families"  - 
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Violence  more  severe  in  aboriginal  families:  report 
CBC  News 
Duly  14,  2005 

A new  report  says  family  violence  in  aboriginal  communities  is  still 
three  times  higher  and  more  severe  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

In  the  study  released  Thursday,  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Dustice 
Statistics  also  found  that  aboriginal  women  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
stalked  as  aboriginal  men. 

"If  you  look  at  spousal  violence  among  victims  who  are  aboriginal,  they 
tend  to  suffer  more  serious  violence,"  said  Karen  Mihorean,  one  of  the 
report's  authors.  "They're  more  likely  than  non-aboriginal  victims  to  say 
that  they  were  beaten,  choked  or  had  a gun  or  knife  used  against  them  or 
were  threatened  with  a gun  or  knife  or  sexually  assaulted." 

Mihorean  doesn't  yet  have  specific  numbers  for  Nunavut  specifically.  She 
said  it's  difficult  conducting  telephone  surveys  in  the  North  because  some 
people  don't  have  phones  or  speak  different  languages,  and  because  the 
population  is  small. 

The  researcher  said  the  centre  is  analyzing  the  data  gathered  in  the 
territory  and  hopes  to  release  more  information  by  next  winter. 

She  said  it  is  already  known,  however,  that  the  rate  of  spousal  homicide 
in  the  territories  is  much  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 

"RE;  Pierre  George  to  challenge  Ipperwash  Inquiry"  
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Pierre  George  to  challenge  Ipperwash  inquiry 


By  COLIN  PERKEL 

TORONTO  (CP)  - The  brother  of  a native  protester  shot  dead  by  police 
during  a protest  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  a decade  ago  wants  to 
shut  down  the  year-old  public  inquiry  into  the  shooting  on  the 
grounds  it  has  no  legitimacy. 

Pierre  George,  who  drove  his  brother  Dudley  George  from  the  park  to 
hospital  in  a futile  attempt  to  save  his  life  on  the  fateful  night  of 
Sept.  6,  1995,  also  argues  in  court  documents  that  the  inquiry  aids 
and  abets  "treason  and  fraud  . . . and  genocide." 

The  legal  challenge,  which  several  observers  privately  said  has 
little  chance  of  success,  takes  direct  aim  at  Sidney  Linden,  the 
judge  heading  the  inquiry,  whom  George  accuses  of  acting  like  "the 
Great  White  Father." 

Linden,  he  argues  in  the  court  filing,  has  "criminal  liability  for 
wilful  blindness"  to  the  Constitution. 

In  an  interview,  commission  co-council  Susan  Vella  called  the 
challenge  "unfortunate." 

"We'll  certainly  resist  the  claim  that  the  commissioner  lacks 
jurisdiction  because  this  is  a traditional  territory  and  therefore 
the  laws  of  Ontario  and  Canada  don't  apply,"  said  Vella. 

"The  act  of  a public  investigation  into  the  shooting  death  of  an 
aboriginal  person  is  not  an  act  of  aiding  or  abetting  genocide  - 
hopefully,  it's  the  opposite." 

Last  month.  Linden  rejected  a request  from  George  to  stay  the 
proceedings . 

He  noted  that  George  sought  and  was  granted  standing  at  the  inquiry, 
which  was  an  implicit  acknowledgement  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Pierre  George  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  although  his  brother 
Sam,  who  supports  the  inquiry,  said  he  didn't  understand  what  the 
challenge  was  meant  to  accomplish. 

"I  have  no  idea  where  he's  going  with  all  of  this  or  why  it's  come 
out  now,"  Sam  George  said. 

Vella  said  the  hearings  in  Forest,  Ont.,  will  "go  forward  until  a 
court  says  otherwise." 

On  Monday,  a key  police  witness  is  to  testify  about  conversations 
that  took  place  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  provincial  government  in 
the  days  and  hours  before  the  deadly  shooting. 

Ontario  provincial  police  Insp.  Ron  Fox  was  a liaison  between  the 
Conservative  government  of  then-premier  Mike  Harris  and  officers  at 
the  park  on  Lake  Huron,  which  was  occupied  by  native  protesters  who 
claimed  it  rested  on  an  ancient  burial  ground. 

In  previous  audiotape  evidence  before  the  inquiry.  Fox  appears  to 
have  been  fiercely  critical  of  Harris  and  other  members  of  his 
government . 

"We're  dealing  with  a real  redneck  government,"  Fox  is  heard  telling 
Insp.  Dohn  Carson,  the  incident  commander  at  Ipperwash,  in  a phone 
call . 

"There's  no  question.  They  don't  give  a shit  less  about  Indians." 

At  another  point.  Fox  told  Carson,  "The  political  people  are  really 
pushing  ...  to  get  this  done  quick." 

Hours  later,  Dudley  George  was  shot  dead  when  police  moved  in  under 
cover  of  darkness  against  the  unarmed  protesters,  despite  warnings 
from  police  and  even  government  lawyers  that  there  was  no  rush  to 
evict  them. 

Members  of  the  George  family  who  fought  for  years  to  have  the  inquiry 
called  have  long  argued  the  death  occurred  because  Harris  exerted 
undue  political  pressure  on  police  to  evict  the  protesters. 

It's  an  allegation  the  former  premier,  who  is  due  to  testify  later 
this  summer,  has  always  strenuously  denied,  arguing  he  was  only 
pushing  for  a court  injunction  authorizing  police  to  end  the  illegal 
protest . 


RE:  Harris  aide  felt  Ipperwash  was  Trespassing  Case 
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Harris  aide  felt  Ipperwash  crisis  was  trespassing  case,  probe  told 
By  TIMOTHY  APPLEBY 
Duly  12,  2005 

FOREST,  ONT.  - As  the  1995  Ipperwash  crisis  unfolded,  the  "cocky"  chief 
aide  to  then-premier  Mike  Harris,  Deb  Hutton,  strenuously  opined  that  the 
native  occupation  of  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  was  a clear-cut  case  of 
trespassing  that  police  should  have  dealt  with  quickly,  the  inquiry  heard 
yesterday. 

Equally  uncompromising  were  bureaucrats  from  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  which  owns  the  park,  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Superintendent 
Ron  Fox  told  commission  co-counsel  Susan  Vella. 

Neither  Ms.  Hutton  nor  the  ministry  appeared  interested  in  the  notion 
that  the  natives'  rationale  for  the  occupation  - that  the  park  lay  atop  an 
ancient  Chippewa  cemetery  - might  have  merit,  Supt.  Fox  told  the  inquiry. 

"Positions  were  somewhat  polarized,"  he  said  of  the  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Emergency  Planning  for  Aboriginal  Issues  Interministerial  Committee 
held  Sept.  5,  the  day  before  Dudley  George  was  slain  by  an  OPP  sniper. 

Of  the  more  than  20  people  at  that  meeting,  Supt.  Fox  gauged  yesterday 
that  most  concurred  with  his  view  that  the  occupiers'  concern  about  a 
burial  ground  might  be  valid  - a view  that  research  subsequently 
vindicated  - and  that  because  of  the  potential  for  violence,  the  standoff 
needed  to  be  contained  and  handled  with  great  care. 

But  Ms.  Hutton's  demeanour  was  different,  he  said,  describing  it  as 
"cocky  . . . confident." 

Supt.  Fox  said  that  after  outlining  to  the  committee  his  worries  about 
what  in  legal  circles  is  termed  "colour  of  right"  - a person's  belief  that 
a criminal  act  is  lawful  - "There  was  no  response  from  Ms.  Hutton  with 
respect  to  whether  she  understood  or  accepted." 

Moreover,  Supt.  Fox  said  that  throughout  the  three-hour  meeting,  "She 
spoke  as  if  she  was  the  voice  of  the  premier  . . . the  way  she  spoke,  I 
can  only  assume  she  had  good  communication  with  the  premier  . . . she  used 
the  phrase,  'He  wants  this.  ' " 

At  the  time,  Supt.  Fox  was  the  OPP  conduit  between  the  politicians  at 
Queen's  Park  and  the  police  officers  struggling  to  defuse  the  Ipperwash 
occupation.  His  evidence  has  been  keenly  awaited. 

"Generally  the  view  was,  on  the  part  of  MNR  and  Ms.  Hutton,  that  [the 
issue]  was  very  simplistic,  that  it  was  trespass  or  mischief,"  he 
testified . 

"My  position  was  that  it  might  be  those  things,  but  we  had  to  look  at 
why  [the  occupiers]  were  there,  or  felt  they  should  be  there." 

The  OPP  sniper  who  killed  Mr.  George  was  later  convicted  of  criminal 
negligence.  Still  unresolved,  however,  is  why  he  and  six  other  officers 
chose  to  open  fire,  late  at  night  on  a dark  road,  on  the  rowdy  but  unarmed 
group  of  natives. 

The  camp  supporting  Mr.  George  has  long  insisted  that  political  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  police. 

Mr.  Harris  and  the  incident  commander,  deputy  OPP  commissioner  Dohn 
Carson,  dispute  that  thesis,  and  Supt.  Fox  is  sure  to  encounter  a tough 
cross-examination . 

Among  other  things,  Supt.  Fox  recounted  yesterday,  he  suggested  at  the 
Sept.  5 meeting  that  the  occupation  be  addressed  through  a third-party 
mediator.  But  no  mention  of  that  proposal  showed  up  in  the  meeting's 
minutes . 

Shortly  after  emerging  from  that  meeting,  he  voiced  his  frustration  to 
Mr.  Carson  in  a telephone  conversation  he  didn't  realize  was  being  taped, 
and  which  was  replayed  yesterday  at  the  inquiry. 

He  is  heard  to  tell  Mr.  Carson,  who,  like  him  held  the  rank  of  inspector 


at  the  time,  that  some  members  of  the  group  at  the  Sept.  5 meeting  were 
. . on  some  sort  of  . . . testosterone  high.  I had  to  finally  get  right 
out  and  say,  ' Look,  I mean  here's  the  strategy  those  folk  will  employ.  The 
women  and  children  will  be  at  the  forefront." 

"That's  right/'  Mr.  Carson  is  heard  to  reply. 

A few  hours  after  Mr.  George  died,  the  provincial  government  sought  and 
obtained  a court  injunction  compelling  the  occupiers  to  leave. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  Mr.  George's  six  siblings  is  now  trying  to  shut  down 
the  yearlong  inquiry,  on  grounds  it  has  no  legitimacy. 

Pierre  George,  who  drove  his  fatally  wounded  brother  to  hospital  on  the 
night  he  was  shot,  has  been  granted  standing  at  the  inquiry  but  contends 
in  court  documents  that  it  aids  and  abets  "treason  and  fraud  . . . and 
genocide . " 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Last  week,  AIRR  was  mentioned  as  part  of  an  inmate  at  USP  Leavenworth's 
efforts  to  secure  spiritual  needs  for  that  facility.  The  American  Indian 
Religious  Rights  Foundation  (AIRR)  was  founded  by  Alex  Montana,  an 
inmate  himself,  to  secure  and  protect  the  religious  rights  and  spiritual 
needs  of  incarcerated  Native  Americans.  They  can  be  contacted  online  at 
http://www.airr.org. 

AIRR,  like  any  volunteer-run  organization  that  relies  on  donations  for 
support,  is  limited  in  what  it  can  do.  Basically  it  serves  as  a watchdog 
group,  gathering  information  and  releasing  their  findings  to  officials 
empowered  to  make  changes. 

Individuals  who  believe  their  rights  have  been  violated  may  find  the 
services  of  such  a watchdog  group  useful  --  outside  "observers"  can  make  a 
difference  in  such  cases.  But  in  order  to  be  effective,  the  group  needs 
solid  documentation. 

Brenda  Steele's  (Prisoner  Liaison)  recent  letters  to  a Leavenworth  inmate 
give  an  outline  of  AIRR's  services  and  the  kinds  of  information  AIRR  needs 
in  order  to  take  action.  As  a side  benefit,  assembling  this  information 
will  also  provide  a solid  foundation  for  legal  action,  should  it  become 
necessary.  If  legal  action  is  desired,  other  routes,  perhaps  starting 
with  the  ACLLI,  might  be  pursued. 

To  contact  AIRR: 

AIRR  Prisoner  Liaison  Brenda  R. Steele 
11363  S.  Hwy  171 
Covington,  Texas  76636-4408 

From  the  first  letter: 

AIRR  works  to  secure  and  protect  the  religious  rights  and  spiritual  needs 
of  incarcerated  Native  Americans.  We  offer  assistance  by  contacting  prison 
officials,  making  formal  inquiry  into  the  religious  treatment  accorded  to 
Indian  inmates,  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  any  problems  arising  from  such 
treatment.  If  formal  inquiry  fails  to  produce  results,  AIRR  then  contacts 
state  officials,  including  representatives  and  legislators,  bringing  the 
matter  to  their  attention. 

Please  note  that  our  current  resources  are  limited  to  offering  non-legal 
aid  only. 


If  you  believe  that  AIRR  can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  please  provide  us 


with  all  the  facts  and  details  of  the  issue  you  are  requesting  our 
assistance  on  (including  supporting  documentation) , including  the  names  of 
the  Warden  and  Chaplain,  so  that  we  can  direct  our  formal  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  correct  officials.  If  you  can  provide  us  with  a copy  of 
the  religious  policy  for  the  American  Indian  religion  at  your  unit,  that 
would  be  beneficial.  We  will  make  copies  of  all  records/documents  for  our 
records  and  return  the  originals  to  you  as  requested. 

From  the  second  letter  (a  reply  to  the  inmate's  second  correspondence): 

. . . please  provide  what  areas  of  concern  you  wish  for  us  to  present,  and 
to  whom,  including  the  title  of  said  individual. 

Since  you  are  unable  to  provide  us  with  a copy  of  the  religious  policy  at 
your  facility,  perhaps  you  could  provide  me  with  the  name  and  policy 
number  of  same,  including  any  pertinent  information  thereof  that  pertains 
to  your  claims. 

Finally,  please  be  advised  that  it  would  be  time  consuming  and  costly  for 
AIRR  to  contact  every  person  who  was  denied  entry  to  the  spring  pow-wow 
you  refer  to.  If  you  wish,  you  can  provide  us  with  a list  of  those  who 
encountered  the  sort  of  treatment  you  describe,  or  have  them  contact  us 
personally. 


I received  the  following  plea  for  help  sent  to  NAPS  by  Michael  Yellow, 
an  inmate  at  FCI  Beckley,  WV.  Michael  and  his  fellow  inmtes  are  trying 
to  build  a strong  core  of  traditional  people  in  that  iron  house,  but 
they  need  help  from  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  outside.  If  you're  in 
driving  distance,  please  consider  attending  their  fall  equinox  gathering. 
This  is  how  Gary  and  I started  Iron  Flouse  volunteer  work,  and  it  is 
something  we  have  not  only  not  regretted,  it  has  become  a cherished  part 
of  our  lives. 

lanet 

Date:  Fri,  15  Dul  2005  00:32:20  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : [rez_life]  Request  from  Native  Circle  at  FCI-  Beckley 

Mailing  List:  Rez_Life  <rez_life@yahoogroups.com> 

If  you  can  offer  any  help  please  contact  Valerie  Scott  directly. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

From:  "Valerie  Scott"  <naps_ca@yahoo.com> 


Greetings, 

I am  in  the  process  of  organizing  the  gathering  and 
banquet  for  this  year,  which  will  run  from  23-25 
September  2005. 

We  are  seeking  brothers,  sisters,  and  elders  who  would 
be  able  to  take  the  time  to  visit  with  us  and 
celebrate  our  spiritual  gathering  and  banquet.  We 
would  like  to  have  singers,  dancers  and  speakers  - one 
and  all  who  will  give  us  brothers  spiritual  uplifting 
and  guidance.  The  brothers  here  are  sincerely  seeking 
guidance  and  knowledge  to  find  their  way  back  to  who 
they  really  are. 


Anyone  willing  to  visit  must  be  18  years  or  older. 


You  have  until  25  August  2005  to  contact  me.  As  soon 
as  I receive  your  name,  address  and  phone  number,  the 
chaplain  and  I will  contact  you  to  obtain  more 
information  for  a background  check  (N.C.I.C.) 

Please  contact  the  following  inmate: 

Michael  Yellow 
Pine-B-U 
F .C . I . -Beckley 
P.0.  Box  350 
Beaver,  WV  25813 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  interest  and  support! 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  18  Duly  2005  01:22  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  17-23 

IULAI 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

17 

The  mountain  slopes  have  turned  green  with  the  blessing  of  rain. 

18 

A dragon  kite  soars  and  ripples  in  the  summer  breeze. 

19 

Sculptures  are  formed  of  the  shifting  sand  ...  and  swiftly  erased. 

20 

Accept  what  must  be  ...  only  if  you  cannot  make  it  better. 

21 

With  each  lesson  learned,  stand  a little  taller. 

22 

No  victory  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

23 

Rise  with  the  dawn  if  you  would  take  full  measure  of  the  new  day. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Rustywire:  Saturday  Flea  Market  in  Gallup"  

Date:  Tue,  20  May  2005,  11:33:53  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : FLEA" 

http: //www. rustywire.com/Starmtn/flea . html 

Saturday  Flea  Market  in  Gallup 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

In  the  morning  we  got  up,  my  wife  and  all  the  kids.  They  were  half  asleep 
and  their  hair  was  all  bushy,  but  as  soon  as  I said  we  are  going  to  town, 
they  began  to  run  around. 

Where  are  my  shoes?  Where  are  my  socks?  Mom  did  you  wash  my  pants,  you 
know  the  ones  I like?  Cold  cereal  and  milk  is  what  we  have  for  breakfast 
and  away  we  go.  My  wife  sits  next  to  me  and  the  kids  are  all  loaded  in  the 


back  of  the  truck.  Our  old  ride  heads  down  the  road.  Off  the  mountain  we 
go  and  there  we  see  Grace  Dumbo  and  her  son,  Leonard  walking.  He  is  the 
youngest,  I know  him,  but  what  he  not  so  young  anymore  there  is  gray  in 
his  hair.  I slow  down  and  stop  and  they  jump  in  the  back. 

His  hair  is  going  gray  and  I can't  believe  it.  How  old  is  he  anyway?  My 
wife  says,  I think  51.  What?  It  wasn't  so  long  ago,  he  used  to  run  around 
all  over.  Can't  be  I think,  but  she  is  right,  and  his  mother  must  be  older 
than  anyone  I remember. 

Some  say  she  ran  away  from  a nursing  home  in  Farmington  more  than  once. 
Her  children  put  her  there  but  she  wouldn't  stay.  She  said  when  her  time 
comes  she  wants  to  be  here  in  her  own  country  they  say,  not  anywhere  else. 
She  looks  O.K.,  she  looks  fine,  she  sat  down  with  her  white  hair  in  the 
back  and  away  we  went. 

We  went  past  the  trading  post  and  on  down  the  road  headed  East,  the  air 
was  warm  and  there  was  a nice  breeze,  the  sun  was  coming  up  and  it  was 
going  to  be  nice  day.  We  went  out  on  the  flat  lands  below  and  the  road  and 
miles  seemed  to  float  by. 

We  got  to  the  main  road  and  turned  right  at  Burnham  Dunction,  past  the 
Thriftway  laundry  and  gas  station.  We  headed  South,  past  Newcomb  and  you 
could  see  the  road  begin  to  fill  up  with  others  headed  the  same  way,  many 
in  old  cars,  some  in  new  trucks  and  a few  walking  by  the  highway. 

There  we  were  by  Sheepsprings,  the  old  watering  hole  for  animals  a long 
time  ago,  now  a small  community.  We  travelled  on  and  past  Buffalo  Springs; 
there  wasn't  a blade  of  grass  in  sight,  and  we  soon  passed  it  and  you 
couldn't  see  buffalos  anywhere. 

Dust  before  Tohatchi  there  is  a turnoff  to  the  east  and  if  you  follow  it 
you  will  find  a small  pond.  It  is  warm  mineral  water,  nice  and  hot  to 
sooth  poor  achey  bones.  My  father  when  he  used  to  run  a mule  team  for  the 
trader  stopped  and  soaked  for  a little  bit  here  on  his  three  day  journey 
to  Gallup.  That  was  in  the  1930' s along  this  same  road.  There  was  no  one 
there  today  and  soon  we  were  in  Tohatchi. 

Tohatchi  is  one  of  the  places  growing,  there  are  lot  more  houses  and 
people,  the  road  was  looking  like  a long  train  of  cars,  all  kinds,  some 

blue,  some  white  and  old  and  new,  trucks  here  and  there  and  all  headed  the 

same  way.  We  didn't  know  all  of  them  but  there  were  a few  that  looked  like 
some  we  knew.  There  was  old  man  Wilson's  truck,  his  daughter  looked  to  be 
driving  as  we  passed  them  by.  The  kids  made  a big  deal  of  all  waving  their 
arms  as  we  passed. 

On  we  went  passed  Twin  Lakes  and  the  old  DB  Tanner  store.  Before  paved 
roads  this  place  used  to  be  an  oasis,  a sure  stop  for  all  Navajo  People. 

DB  Tanner  used  to  have  giveaways  on  Saturday  and  you  could  win  a turkey  or 
a sheep  and  maybe  some  turquoise  jewelry;  that  was  a long  time  ago.  Now 
the  buildings  were  old  and  only  a 7-11  store  and  cafe'  remain.  The 
competition  from  Gallup  and  modern  roads  made  all  that  just  a memory. 

We  flowed  into  the  traffic  coming  in  from  Window  Rock  to  the  west.  You 

would  think  this  was  a city  freeway  on  a Monday  morning  with  everybody 

headed  to  town. 

There  just  over  the  hill  was  Gallup  and  before  we  knew  it  we  could  see 
it.  We  just  kept  going  along  and  turned  off  on  the  old,  old  road  that  used 
to  be  the  main  highway  into  town. 

We  were  turning  off  to  get  to  the  flea  market  on  the  northside  of  old 
Gallup.  After  a little  bit  you  could  see  all  the  cars,  trucks  and  people 
there.  It  was  like  going  to  a big  store  or  a mall  at  Christmas  time.  It 
was  packed,  cars  parked  all  over.  There  aren't  paved  roads  there,  just 
dirt  everywhere.  The  dirt  roads  crisscrossed  every  which  way,  we  drove 
real  slow  and  found  a good  spot. 

People  were  parked  selling  Colorado  green  hay  from  lowboy  trailers,  some 
were  selling  coal  and  others  a portable  squeeze  chute  for  cattle.  We 
parked,  started  to  get  out  and  when  the  vegetable  vendors  came  selling 
corn,  chile,  melons  and  jewelry.  We  put  everything  away  and  everybody 
poured  out. 

The  one  some  say  should  be  in  a nursing  home.  Old  Mrs.  Dumbo  sure  moved 
fast,  her  skirt  was  flying  and  her  legs  sure  could  move  as  left  her  son 
behind,  while  he  was  still  getting  out  of  the  truck.  She  disappeared  into 
the  crowd  and  was  gone  just  like  that.  Herding  sheep  had  made  her  legs 


young. 

This  was  the  Flea  Market,  a market  of  all  things  new  and  old,  everything 
from  stoves  to  tools,  ropes,  belts,  toys  and  every  kind  of  Indian  jewelry 
and  the  things  to  make  it  with  were  there.  There  were  people  everywhere, 
the  crowd  was  full  of  brown  faces.  "You  kids  don't  wander  off",  I said, 
but  they  were  already  gone  into  the  crowd. 

We  walked  around  from  seller  to  seller,  table  to  table  looking  at 
everything  there.  You  see  every  kind  of  car  and  truck  there  selling 
everything  and  anything  you  would  want.  It  is  one  of  those  times  when  you 
don't  know  what  you  need  until  you  see  it.  You  just  have  to  find  it. 

The  people  selling  were  from  everywhere,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
Kayenta  and  Chinle  to  those  over  on  the  East  Side  by  Crownpoint.  There 
were  Zunis,  Santo  Domingos,  Hopis,  and  a ton  of  Navajos,  but  more  than  us 
there  were  a few  palefaces  and  Nakai  ( Chicanos  ) . 

Before  long  there  we  had  made  our  way  to  the  back  of  it  all.  I could 
smell  the  sweet  taste  of  ribs,  mutton  and  there  was  stew  and  fry  bread 
cooking  at  the  stew  stands.  Folding  chairs  and  long  wooden  tables  had  a 
place  for  me  and  there  I stood  in  line  and  ordered.  We  sat  down  and 
watched  the  crowd  go  by.  The  next  thing  I knew  there  was  David  Nez  and  his 
kids.  We  hadn't  seen  him  for  a while  and  we  shook  hands  in  the  customary 
Navajo  way,  not  too  hard  and  not  too  soft,  just  right.  He  told  me  was 
looking  for  stew  too,  and  I said  go  ahead  and  order  some  over  there.  We 
sat  down  and  he  came  back  there  with  his  wife. 

Nothing  like  spending  a little  time  over  a bowl  of  stew.  The  kids  were 
just  looking  and  waiting  for  theirs  later  at  Furr's  Cafeteria  and  then  a 
movie,  but  for  me  this  was  the  highlight  of  my  day.  I sat  there  and  before 
me  was  a bowl  of  stew  and  some  warm  fry  bread,  it  was  a good  day.  We  got 
things  to  do  and  other  places  to  go  today,  but  for  now,  tell  me  "Hosteen 
Nez",  what  has  been  going  on  with  you. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : "Abe"  lones  Poem:  Stormy  Weather"  

Date:  Wednesday,  Dune  01,  2005  12:41  PM 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Hones  [abeabe@att.net] 

Sub j : ABE  HONES  POEM:  Stormy  Weather 

STORMY  WEATHER 

I see  off  in  the  distance 
Blue  skies  turning  to  gray 
It  looks  like  we're  in  for 
Another  stormy  day. 

Out  toward  the  far  horizon 
A bright  flash  lights  the  sky 
As  the  darkness  quickly  comes 
And  another  day  goes  by. 

The  thunder  just  a whisper 
As  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
The  storm  is  moving  nearer 
As  I hear  the  storm's  call. 

The  lightning's  like  a sword 
Slashing  at  the  ground 
No  matter  where  I look 
It  seems  it's  all  around. 

The  rain  becomes  a torrent 
And  it  chills  the  air 
The  swords  of  the  gods 
Become  a blinding  glare. 


The  sound  of  the  thunder 


Is  now  a deafening  roan 
But  I love  every  minute 
Of  nature's  musical  score. 

Its  awesome  force  reminds  me 
Who's  really  in  control 
And  how  insignificant 
Is  the  human  being's  role. 

We  pollute  the  air  and  water 

We  desecrate  the  land 

And  soon  Old  Mother  Nature 

Will  have  more  than  she  can  stand. 

I feel  she's  trying  to  warn  us 
With  her  changing  clime 
That  we'd  better  change  our  ways 
Before  we  run  out  of  time. 

But  we  turn  deaf  ears  to  her 
In  our  greed  and  haste 
It  looks  like  before  we're  done 
We'll  turn  the  earth  to  waste. 

So,  as  I watch  and  listen 
To  the  storm  outside 
I'm  sad  we  don't  heed  warnings 
Of  our  impending  suicide. 

Del  "Abe"  Hones 

Mankind's  greatest  accomplishment  is  not  the  revolution  of  technology, 
it  is  the  evolution  of  creativity.  Please  feel  free  to  pass  on  anything 
you  like  and  ask  your  friends  to  visit  my  pages.  If  you  post  something 
on  a webpage  please  let  me  know  when  and  where. 

More  poetry  and  other  links  to  my  pages  > 

http: //mywebpage . netscape.com/delabejones/page2.html 

New  (old)  book,  "MOONTIDES,  AND  OTHER  CHANGES"  as  well  as  "THE  WORLD,  WAR, 
FREEDOM,  AND  MORE"  are  now  available  for  free  viewing  or  download  in  text 
format  at  http://home.att.net/~abeabe/index.html. 

To  see  pics  of  Ellis  County  Veterans  Memorial  in  Waxahachie,  Texas  where 

two  of  my  poems  are  inscribed  go  to 

http: //www. rootsweb . com/~txellis/photos/veterans . htm 

My  e-book,  THE  WORLD,  WAR,  FREEDOM,  AND  MORE"  available  for  FREE. 

Dust  ask  for  it. 

"RE : Saving  Oneidas'  Language,  One  Long  Word  at  a Time"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Dul  2005  08:54:27  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Oneida  Dournal 

Saving  Oneidas'  Language,  One  Long  Word  at  a Time 
By  MICHELLE  YORK 
Duly  18,  2005 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  - In  1999,  Marion  Dohns  was  near  death. 

Advanced  Alzheimer's  disease  had  left  her  bedridden  and  erased  many  of 
her  memories.  Still,  one  day,  she  turned  to  her  daughter.  Penny  Raymond, 
and  crooned  a few  words  that  Penny  did  not  understand. 


Mrs.  Johns  had  reverted  back  to  an  intricate,  difficult  American  Indian 
language  she  had  learned  as  a child  - Oneida.  "She  never  spoke  it  to  us 
growing  up,"  said  Mrs.  Raymond,  51. 

Few  of  the  500  members  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  who  live  on  or  near 
this  reservation  about  30  miles  east  of  Syracuse  knew  their  language. 

Among  Mrs.  Raymond's  generation,  the  number  of  native  speakers  here  was 
all  but  nonexistent,  and  scarce  also  among  Oneida  tribes  in  Wisconsin  and 
Canada.  The  language  was  nearly  lost. 

That  day,  listening  to  her  mother  on  her  deathbed  ignited  a desire  for 
Mrs.  Raymond  to  keep  her  language  alive.  "What's  going  to  happen  if  we 
start  losing  this  part  of  our  culture?"  she  asked.  "It's  like  losing  a 
part  of  yourselves." 

Six  years  later,  Mrs.  Raymond  is  not  only  fluent  in  Oneida,  but  she  is 
also  passing  it  on.  On  a recent  summer  day,  she  and  Geraldine  Feeley  were 
working  at  their  jobs  as  language  teachers,  coaxing  a handful  of  young 
students  attending  summer  camp  to  count  from  1 to  10  in  Oneida. 

The  classes  were  the  result  of  the  most  unusual  and  ambitious  projects 
ever  undertaken  by  an  American  Indian  tribe.  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation 
contracted  with  the  language  experts  at  Berlitz  to  create  an  intensive 
curriculum.  Then  the  tribe  paid  eight  people,  Mrs.  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Feeley 
among  them,  to  study  Oneida  full  time  for  eight  months  so  they  could 
become  fluent.  Now,  those  eight  students,  who  ranged  from  26  to  63,  have 
become  language  instructors  and  are  teaching  others,  especially  the  young. 
"Somebody  had  to  do  something  to  save  it,"  said  Sheri  Beglen,  45,  an 
instructor. 

The  Oneida  Nation  has  offered  language  classes  since  the  1980' s.  But 
they  were  held  once  or  twice  a week,  too  infrequently  to  be  of  much  use. 
Then  there  was  the  difficulty  of  the  language  itself.  "The  words  were  so 
long  you  had  to  take  a breath  to  finish  pronouncing  it,"  said  Brian 
Patterson,  a representative  of  the  Bear  Clan,  one  of  three  groups  that 
make  up  the  Oneida  tribe. 

He  remembered  one  moment  when  he  stared  at  a block  of  words  that  formed 
a largely  useless  phrase.  "The  interpretation  was  'She  wears  a 
wristwatch, ' " he  said.  "At  that  moment,  I got  so  frustrated  because  I 
couldn't  remember  the  last  time  I said  that  in  English,  let  alone  say  it 
in  my  language.  Our  elders  were  not  teachers." 

With  no  more  than  the  limited  financial  resources  the  tribe  possessed  at 
the  time,  the  Oneida  language  might  have  died  out.  But  in  1993,  the  tribe 
opened  its  Turning  Stone  casino  and  resort  near  Oneida.  Today  it  is  the 
largest  employer  in  a three-county  region  and  generates  millions  in  annual 
revenue.  That  allowed  the  Oneidas  to  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty  and 
invest  in  cultural  projects  - chief  among  them  language  preservation. 

From  the  outset,  the  task  was  daunting.  They  had  few  materials  to  work 
with.  Oneida,  like  many  American  Indian  languages,  was  primarily  a spoken 
language,  not  a written  one.  In  1939,  a Yale  anthropologist  and  expert  in 
American  Indian  languages,  Floyd  G.  Lounsbury,  gave  Oneida  standardized 
grammar  rules  which  were  embraced  by  all  Oneidas  and  allowed  the  language 
to  be  written. 

The  tribe  first  needed  to  find  experts. 

"I  was  passing  through  one  year  and  they  were  asking  me  if  I knew  any 
fluent  speaker  who  would  work  with  them,"  said  Ray  George,  66,  who  learned 
Oneida  as  his  first  language  and  lives  on  the  Oneida  Nation  of  the  Thames 
reservation  in  Ontario,  Canada.  "Jokingly,  I said,  'If  you  send  me  a good 
contract,  maybe  I'll  consider  it  myself.'  Two  weeks  later  I got  a call." 

Mr.  George  knew  how  to  speak  Oneida.  A colleague  from  Ontario  knew  how 
to  write  it.  Together  they  worked  with  the  local  Oneidas  to  translate 
English  phrases  into  their  native  language.  Then  they  provided  that 
information  to  Berlitz  so  it  could  develop  a curriculum.  "For  us,  it  was 
tough;  we  don't  know  Oneida,"  said  Deniz  Ghrewati,  a Berlitz  director,  who 
estimated  that  among  400  American  Indian  languages,  half  are  no  longer  in 
use . 

Only  one  other  American  Indian  tribe,  the  Lakota  tribe,  has  enlisted  the 
help  of  Berlitz  to  preserve  its  language,  but  not  with  the  same  vigor  as 
the  Oneidas,  said  Ms.  Ghrewati.  "They  were  desperate." 


In  the  Oneida  program,  a few  tears  were  shed  during  the  intense  training, 
and  one  of  the  students  quit.  "There  were  days  it  was  so  hard,"  Mrs. 

Raymond  said.  "At  night  I couldn't  sleep  cause  my  mind  was  going  over 
Oneida  words.  It  was  just  pounded  into  our  heads." 

Ms.  Ghrewati  came  to  the  Oneida  reservation  for  a recent  graduation 
ceremony.  "I  was  actually  amazed,"  she  said.  "They  were  joking  in  Oneida." 

But  the  success  of  the  language  program  will  ultimately  depend  on  how 
well  the  teachers  can  spread  Oneida  among  the  tribe's  youth.  One  student 
in  Mrs.  Raymond's  class.  Hared  Rose,  10,  played  a few  language  games  with 
a competitive  streak.  "It's  really  fun,  actually,  to  learn  the  language," 
he  said.  "My  mom  and  dad,  as  soon  as  I walk  in  the  door,  they  surround  me. 
They  say,  'What  have  you  learned  today?'  " 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  Mrs.  Raymond  could  converse  with  her 
mother  in  their  native  language.  Today,  she  has  other  goals,  saying,  "I 
want  to  teach  my  grandchildren." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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State's  first  Native,  female  district  court  judge  dies  at  84 
Daily  News  staff 
Duly  13,  2005 

Nora  Venes  Guinn,  84,  Alaska's  first  woman  and  first  Native  to  serve  as  a 
district  court  judge,  died  Duly  6,  2005,  at  her  home  in  Bethel. 

A funeral  was  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Guinn  was  born  Nov.  11,  1920,  in  Akiak.  She  spent  her  early  years 
in  Akiak.  In  the  summer  of  1940,  she  met  Charlie  Guinn,  and  four  months 
later  they  married,  beginning  an  adventure  that  ended  when  Charlie  died  in 
1993.  They  had  10  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

Early  in  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Guinn  began  her  career  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Yukon  Kuskokwim  Delta.  She  and  her  husband,  along  with  an 
infant  daughter,  moved  to  Tununak  as  teachers  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

During  the  four  years  she  lived  in  Tununak,  she  not  only  taught,  but 
learned  to  deliver  babies  and  care  for  the  sick,  in  addition  to  producing 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  Charlie  helped  deliver. 

In  1945,  the  Guinns  moved  to  Bethel  and,  except  for  two  and  a half  years 
spent  in  Marshall,  Bethel  had  since  been  her  home. 

Before  statehood,  Mrs.  Guinn  served  as  a U.S.  commissioner.  When  Alaska 
became  a state,  she  was  appointed  deputy  magistrate,  district  court 
magistrate  and  then,  in  1967,  District  Court  judge.  She  was  the  first 
woman  and  first  Native  to  hold  that  office  in  Alaska.  She  served  in  that 
capacity  until  her  retirement  in  1976.  A fluent  Yup'ik  speaker,  she  often 
conducted  hearings  in  Yup'ik  to  ensure  that  people  understood  the  charges 
against  them  and  the  rationale  for  her  decisions. 

In  1971,  Mrs.  Guinn  was  appointed  master  of  the  Family  Division  of  the 
Alaska  Supreme  Court  and  often  conducted  training  sessions  for  other 
judges  and  magistrates.  She  had  been  a member  of  the  Alaska  Dudges 
Association  and  the  Duvenile  Dudges  Association  and  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Alaska  Bar  Association.  Among  the  honors  she  received  were:  the 
Alaska  First  Ladies  Award,  Alaska  Native  Woman  of  the  Year  Award, 

Calista's  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  and  in  1978  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage.  Mrs.  Guinn  served  on  the 
Bethel  City  Council,  the  Governor's  Board  of  Alaska  Legal  Services 
Criminals  Dustice,  the  Lower  Kuskokwim  School  District  Board,  the  Bethel 
Prematernal  Flome  Board,  the  Kuskokwim  Valley  Native  Corporation  Board,  the 
Orutsaramiut  Native  Council  Board  and  the  Calista  Corp.  Board.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  VFW  Ladies  Auxiliary  Post  10041. 

Fler  family  wrote:  "Nora  had  a special  love  for  children  and  would  often 
take  a child  who  was  having  problems  into  her  own  home,  sometimes  for 
several  years.  There  was  always  room  for  another  place  at  her  table,  and 
she  was  never  quite  sure  how  many  people  were  staying  in  her  house  or 
eating  meals  there." 

She  also  had  a deep  concern  for  elders  forced  to  leave  the  region  when 
they  are  unable  able  to  care  for  themselves.  In  1994,  she  began  raising 
funds  for  a nursing  home  in  Bethel.  Today  the  account  stands  at  a little 
over  $76,000. 

Later  in  life,  she  was  blinded  by  macular  degeneration  and  consequently 
chose  to  remain  in  the  family  home  in  Bethel.  Flowever  she  kept  track  of 
her  large  extended  family  and  looked  forward  to  their  visits. 

Mrs.  Guinn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charles;  sons,  Charles, 


Robert  and  names  Edward;  brother,  Joseph  Venes  Sr.;  sister,  Lena  Laraux; 
and  grandson,  Nick  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Guinn  is  survived  by  her  children  and  their  spouses,  John  and 
Margaret,  James  and  Tish,  Susan  and  Kevin,  Judy  and  Vern,  Margaret  and 
Peter,  Shelley  and  Gilberto,  and  Cindy;  brother,  Elias  "Bernie";  sister- 
and  brother-in-law,  Margaret  and  Curt  Reynolds;  31  grandchildren;  and  33 
great-grand  children. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Maxine  Chavis 
Pembroke 

Maxine  Chavis,  52,  of  Cedarwood  Apartments,  17  Ruth  Dial  St.,  Pembroke, 
died  July  9,  2005,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  following  a 
brief  illness. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Flome  Chapel  on 
Prospect  Road.  Burial  will  follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Chavis  was  born  Feb.  5,  1953,  and  was  a daughter  of  James  Calvin  and 
Myrtle  Flarding  Chavis.  She  was  a graduate  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Morganton.  She  worked  in  various  industries,  and  she  once 
served  as  a teacher  assistant  for  deaf  children  in  Robeson  County  Public 
Schools . 

She  was  a member  of  the  National  and  North  Carolina  Associations  of  the 
Deaf  and  was  active  in  local  deaf  association  chapters  in  Robeson  and 
surrounding  counties.  She  supported  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  returned  each  year  for  homecoming  activities.  She  worshipped  at 
various  churches  in  surrounding  counties  that  provided  a ministry  for  the 
deaf. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  James  Calvin;  two  brothers, 
Thomas  Chavis  and  Roscoe  Chavis;  and  an  infant  sister.  Myrtle  Vene  Chavis. 

Surviving  are  her  mother.  Myrtle  Flarding  Jacobs  of  Pembroke;  two  sisters, 
Annie  Bell  Baker  and  her  husband,  Delbert,  of  Lexington,  S.C.,  and 
Maybelle  Elk  and  her  husband,  Ronnie,  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  Henry 
Braxton  "Dickie"  Chavis  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Larry  Kent  Chavis  of 
Pembroke;  six  nieces,  Karen,  Glenda,  Dawn,  Susie,  Teresa  and  Kristen; 
seven  nephews,  Delbert  Junior,  Timmy,  Mike,  Christopher,  Kelvin,  Jamie  and 
Jonathan;  and  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Ronnie  and  Maybelle  Elk,  71 
Old  Landing  Road,  Pembroke. 

July  13,  2005 

Martha  Emanuel  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Martha  Emanuel  Hunt,  59,  of  80  Ma ' s Road,  Fairmont,  died  July  10,  2005, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  is  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  Chapel  in 

Fairmont,  the  Rev.  Tracy  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Reedy 

Branch  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  James  Harold  Hunt;  a son,  Dimitrios  Hunt  of 
Fairmont;  two  daughters,  Sondra  Arellone  and  Sharon  Hunt,  both  of 

Fairmont;  two  brothers,  David  Emanuel  of  Maxton  and  Allen  Emanuel  Jr.  of 

Salisbury;  and  11  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Floyd 


Funeral  Services  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home,  80  Ma's  Road, 
Fairmont . 

Monford  Locklear 
Laurinburg 

Monford  Locklear,  73,  of  8900  Hasty  Road,  Laurinburg,  died  Duly  8,  2005, 
at  Century  Care  of  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  is  1 p.m.  today  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  Leroy  Bass  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Burnt  Swamp  Church 
Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  brothers,  Herbert  Locklear  of  Hamlet,  Woodrow 
Locklear  of  Randleman  and  Roosevelt  Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  and  a sister, 
Lucille  Hardy  of  Morehead  City. 

The  family  was  to  receive  friends  today  until  1 p.m.  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NIC. 

Duly  12,  2005 
Monford  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Monford  Locklear,  73,  of  8900  Hasty  Road,  died  Friday,  Duly 
8,  2005,  in  Century  Care  of  Laurinburg.,  in  Good  Hope  Hospital  in  Erwin., 
in  her  home.,  in  Elizabethtown  Nursing  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  in  Trinity  Methodist  Church.  Burial 
in  Suggs  cemetery. 

Visitation:  6:30  to  8:30  tonight  at  Bladen  Funeral  Home  & Cremations  in 
Elizabethtown . 

Survived  by:  Son,  Delane;  daughter,  Helen  Fisher;  four  grandchildren; 
and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Duly  15,  2005 
Sylvia  Ann  Weaver 

Cherokee  - Sylvia  Ann  Weaver,  infant  daughter  of  Shawn  and  Angela 
Killian  Weaver,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  13,  2005,  in  a Dackson  County 
Hospital . 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  is  survived  by  the  maternal  grandparents, 
William  and  Kimberly  Steele  Killian  of  Cherokee;  paternal  grandparents, 
William  and  Dackie  Weaver  of  Lake  County,  Fla.;  great-grandparents,  Bruce 
and  Ann  Steele  of  Louisville,  Ky;  three  uncles,  Eddie  Killian  of  Cherokee, 
Sean  Dohnson  of  Louisville  and  Daniel  Weaver  of  Florida. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Crowe  Family 
Cemetery.  The  Rev.  William  Killian  will  officiate. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Duly  16,  2005 

Olive  Driver  Sequoyah 

Cherokee  - Olive  Marie  Driver  Sequoyah,  60,  of  Yellowhill  Community, 
died  Thursday,  Duly  14,  2005,  at  Mission  Hospitals,  Memorial  Campus,  after 
a brief  illness. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  her  residence. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  home  at  4 p.m.  Monday  to  await  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Duly  12,  2005 

Kevin  Todd  Finn 

Kevin  Todd  Finn,  40,  of  Cass  Lake  died  Sunday,  Duly  3,  2005,  at  Lake 
Winnibigoshish  near  Bena. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 


Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  associate  John  Rock 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on 
Tuesday.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Thompson  Family  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake  under 
the  direction  of  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Evon  "Tiny"  Beaulieu 

Evon  Agnes  "Tiny"  Beaulieu,  age  72,  of  Red  Lake,  MN,  died  Sunday,  Duly 
10,  2005  at  St.  MaryPs  Hospital  in  Duluth,  MN.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 

Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Red  Lake,  under  the  direction  of  the  Olson- 
Schwartz  Funeral  Home,  Bemidji. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Evon's  sons,  Harlan,  Adrian,  Oran,  Tim,  Leo  and 
Oliver.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Dune  Maxwell,  Lorraine  Chaboyea,  Sharon 
Schoenborn  Stately,  Melvina  Dohnson,  Diane  Roy  and  Agnes  King. 

Evon  Neadeau  was  born  to  Timothy  and  Olive  Neadeau  on  Duly  20,  1932.  She 
married  Roman  A.  Beaulieu  on  Dune  29,  1949.  They  had  ten  children  together. 
All  ten  were  high  school  graduates  and  five  graduated  with  four-year 
college  degrees.  With  ten  children  in  the  first  ten  years  of  marriage, 

Evon  had  her  hands  full  being  a full  time  mother.  She  still  found  time  to 
run  the  family  commercial  fishing  business  and  participated  in  the  family 
convenience  store  business. 

She  had  a number  of  jobs  working  for  the  Red  Lake  Tribe.  She  worked  with 
the  Community  Action  Program  as  a Home  Maker,  Extension  Worker,  Save  the 
Children  Coordinator,  and  as  a member  of  the  original  Red  Lake  Fish  Fry 
Committee.  She  was  hired  by  the  tribe  to  work  for  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Drug 
Prevention  Program  on  Duly  30,  1973  as  the  Little  Rock  Prevention 
Specialist.  She  loved  this  job  and  never  resigned  from  the  Indian  and  Drug 
Prevention  Program  in  hopes  that  she  would  one  day  return  to  work. 

Evon  is  survived  by  Roman,  her  loving  husband  of  56  years;  three 
daughters:  Norine  (Paul)  Smith,  Red  Lake,  Gwen  (Percy)  Spears,  Savage,  MN, 
and  Harlene  (Marlon)  Blue,  Red  Lake;  six  sons:  Harlan  (Linda)  Beaulieu, 
Adrian  (Karen)  Beaulieu,  Oran  (Cheryl)  Beaulieu,  Timothy  (Della)  Beaulieu, 
Leo  Beaulieu  and  Oliver  (Elizabeth)  Beaulieu,  all  of  Red  Lake;  25 
grandchildren  and  17  great  grandchildren . Evon  and  Roman  raised  one 
granddaughter,  Lilah  Doy  Beaulieu  (Derek)  as  their  own.  She  never  stopped 
being  a mother.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great  grandchildren. 

Evon  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Timothy  and  Olive  Neadeau, 
and  one  daughter,  Willa  Beaulieu  (2002). 

Duly  13,  2005 

Elaine  Marie  Hawk 

Elaine  Marie  Hawk,  37,  of  Brooklyn  Park,  MN,  died  Sunday,  Duly  10,  2005 
in  Brooklyn  Park,  MN  at  her  home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  1:00  pm  Saturday,  Duly  16,  2005  at  St.  Mary's 
Mission  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  2:00pm  Thursday,  Duly  14,  2005  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  services.  Interment  will  be  at  her 
Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah,  MN,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease 
Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  on  Danuary  15,  1968,  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  the  daughter  of 
Lawrence  Dones  and  Luella  Hawk.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Minneapolis,  MN  since  the  age  of  four,  by  her  foster  mother  Cecil  Hanson. 
After  high  school  she  took  college  courses  and  worked  in  different  office 
jobs.  She  became  a foster  parent  and  raised  numerous  children  over  the 
course  of  many  years.  She  loved  her  children,  and  her  pets. 

She  is  survived  by  her:  Sister,  Wanda  Dones  of  Walker,  MN;  Brothers, 
Alvin  Dones  of  Minneapolis,  MN;  Lawrence  Dones  Dr.  of  Duluth,  MN;  Father, 
Lawrence  Dones  Sr.  of  Minneapolis,  MN;Numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces,  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by:  her  mother  Luella  Hawk,  grandparents  Rose 
Hawk,  Leonard  Kingbird,  and  Beatrice  Dones. 

Casketbearers  will  be:  Fabian  Wakanabo,  Larry  Dones  Dr.,  Vernon  Hawk, 
Royce  Hawk,  Mike  Hawk,  and  Gerald  Hawk. 


Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Virgil  Hones,  Kevin  Hones,  Wesley  Hones, 
and  Albert  Kingbird. 

Huly  15,  2005 

Caroline  Dickenson 

Caroline  Dickenson  passed  away  peacefully  at  her  home,  surrounded  by  her 
family  on  Huly  1st.  She  was  just  18  days  short  of  her  88th  birthday. 
Caroline  was  the  mother  of  six  generations  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Caroline  Petite  was  born  to  Antoine  Petite  and  Catherine  Charette  on 
Huly  19,  1917  at  Cloquet,  Minnesota  and  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Tribe.  While  in  her  teen  years  she  moved  to  the  Red  Lake 
Reservation  to  live  with  her  father  and  made  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  her 
home  well  into  her  adult  years.  Caroline's  love  for  Red  Lake  had  her 
returning  to  the  Reservations  at  every  opportunity. 

Caroline  married  Dan  Bellanger  and  then  later  married  Hohn  Dickenson. 
Caroline  was  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters:  Hoan  Strong, 

Antoine  Bellanger,  (deceased),  Hudy  Bellanger,  Nancy  Dickenson  Greyhair 
(deceased)  Hohn  Dickenson  (deceased  - KIA  Vietnam,  1968),  David  Bellanger, 
Muriel  Dickenson  Thompson,  and  Gerald  Dickenson.  In  addition  to  her 
beloved  children  and  grandchildren,  she  was  the  adopted  Grandmother,  in 
the  Indian  way,  to  Roman  and  Rose  Stately's  family.  She  took  her 
responsibility  as  an  Elder  seriously;  therefore,  she  advised,  supported, 
scolded  and  loved  without  condition.  She  was  cherished  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

Caroline  worked  at  the  American  Indian  Center  in  Minneapolis  for  many 
years.  She  was  an  avid  advocate  of  Indian  people  and  was  very  proud  of 
her  Indian  heritage.  Her  wisdom,  storytelling,  quick  humor,  and  caring 
manner  endured  her  to  those  she  encountered  on  life's  journey. 

Her  wake  was  held  at  the  American  Indian  Center  in  Minneapolis,  with  a 
funeral  mass  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Church  in  Minneapolis.  She  was 
buried  at  Hillside  Cemetery  in  Minneapolis. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Huly  14,  2005 

Adeline  Gladys  Diaz 

Adeline  Gladys  Diaz,  79,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Huly  12,  2005, 
at  Cass  Lake  Indian  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Huly  15,  2005 
Elaine  Marie  Hawk 

Elaine  Marie  Hawk,  37,  of  Brooklyn  Park,  Minn.,  died  on  Sunday,  Huly  10, 
2005,  at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake 
will  began  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in 
Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Huly  13,  2005 
Margaret  R.  Ironheart 

Margaret  R.  Ironheart,  81,  of  St.  Michael,  ND  died  on  Monday,  Huly  11, 
2005  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Center,  Devils  Lake. 

Mass  of  Christian  burial  for  Margaret  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Huly  14, 
2005  at  10:00  a.m.  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael.  Fr.  Paul 
Ruge  and  Fr.  Charles  Leute  will  co-celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be 


in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery.  Visitation  and  a rosary  service  will 
be  held  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  with  the 
rosary  and  prayer  service  at  8:00  p.m.  Visitation  on  Thursday  will  be  one 
hour  prior  to  the  funeral  service.  Pallbearers  will  be,  Ermen  Brown  ]r.j 
Craig  Brown,  Sr.,  Aaron  Ironheart  Sr.,  Lemar  Butts,  Dane  Herald  and  Daniel 
Herald  Dr.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be,  Hesse  Butts,  Hesse  Cavanaugh  Hr. 
and  all  of  Margaret's  grandchildren,  friends  and  relatives.  The  procession 
to  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  will  leave  from  the  former  Lake  Country 
Auto  parking  lot  at  4:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Margaret  Rita  Lohnes  was  born  on  December  7,  1923  at  rural  Fort  Totten, 

ND  the  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Florence  (Morin)  Lohnes.  She  attended  school 
in  St.  Michael  and  also  Fort  Totten.  On  September  4,  1941,  Margaret  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Silas  Ironheart  Sr.  at  Minnewauken,  ND.  They 
established  their  home  along  the  Sheyenne  River  later  moving  to  the  Wood 
Lake  area.  They  spent  most  of  their  married  life  in  St.  Michael,  ND  with  a 
brief  time  spent  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  Margaret  worked  for  the 
Spirit  Lake  Tribe  for  over  45  years.  Fifteen  of  those  years  were  as  the 
Chief  Tribal  Hudge  and  Associate  Tribal  Hudge.  She  then  worked  as  a cook 
for  the  Head  Start  Program  and  the  Elderly  Program.  Margaret  retired  in 
2000  at  age  76.  Silas  died  on  February  2,  2003.  Margaret  enjoyed  playing 
Bingo,  cards  and  tending  her  garden  and  flowers.  The  most  special  time  in 
Margaret's  life  was  time  spent  with  her  grandchildren  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved.  Our  beloved  mother,  grandmother,  sister,  aunt  and  dear  friend  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  us  all. 

Margaret  is  survived  by  her  children,  Silas  Iron  Heart  Hr.,  St.  Michael, 
ND,  Carol  H.  Brown  and  husband,  Ermen  Brown  Sr.,  also  St.  Michael,  Beverly 
French  and  husband,  Marshall,  Oriska,  ND,  Hesse  Cavanaugh  Hr.  and  his  wife. 
Sherry,  St.  Michael,  fifteen  grandchildren,  eighteen  great  grandchildren, 
two  great  great  grandchildren,  five  brothers,  Eugene  and  Roger  Lohnes  of 
Utah,  Edward  Lohnes,  Minneapolis,  Paul  Lohnes,  California  and  David  Lohnes, 
St.  Michael.  Sister,  Elizabeth  LaCroix,  Devils  Lake  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews  also  survive. 

Margaret  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband,  Silas;  sisters, 
Theresa  Zertuche,  Marion  Griffin  and  Lilly  Hunt  and  a brother  in  infancy. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangments. 

Huly  18,  2005 
Stacy  Littleghost 

Stacy  Littleghost,  age  42,  of  Ft.  Totten,  ND,  died  Thursday,  Huly  14, 
2005,  at  his  home  near  Ft.  Totten. 

Wake  service  will  be  Monday  beginning  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Ft.  Totten 
Recreational  Center,  Ft.  Totten,  with  a scripture  service  held  at  8 p.m. 
Funeral  services  will  be  at  the  Ft.  Totten  Recreational  Center,  Ft.  Totten, 
ND,  Tuesday,  Huly  19,  2005  at  10:00  a.m.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  be 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Assembly  of  God  Cemetery,  Ft.  Totten,  ND. 
Casket  bearers  are  Reno  Littleghost,  Reco  Littleghost,  Hosh  Littleghost, 

Sam  Cloud  II,  Robby  Cavanaugh,  Randy  Pearson.  Honorary  bearers  are  All  of 
Stacy's  family  and  many  friends. 

Brian  Stacy  Wanaji  Cikana  Littleghost  was  born  December  13,  1962,  at 
Devils  Lake,  ND,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Morgan  and  Lawrence  Littleghost.  He 
grew  up  on  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation,  attending  the  Crow  Creek  (Stephan) 
School,  and  Little  Hoop  Community  College.  In  1963,  Stacy  moved  to  Oakland, 
California,  where  he  lived  until  1968.  He  has  resided  at  Sheyenne,  ND,  and 
on  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  since  that  time.  Stacy  had  worked  at  Sioux 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  Dakota  Tribal  Industries,  Spirit  Lake  Casino, 
and  for  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribe.  Stacy  liked  to  work  on  autos  and  small 
engines.  He  was  a handy-man  at  everything,  and  always  tried  to  help  people 
in  anyway  he  could.  He  was  always  joking  around,  and  loved  spending  time 
with  his  friends  and  family. 

He  is  survived  by  Carmen  Old  Rock,  his  companion  for  23  years;  two  sons 
Huleon  "Reno",  and  Hayme  "Reco"  Littleghost;  a step-daughter  Valentina 
Martin;  a step-son  Winter  Hawk  Old  Rock;  a grandson  Eric  Martin;  his 
mother  Elizabeth  Morgan;  his  father  Lawrence  Littleghost;  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  Myra  Pearson,  Cheryl  (Brooks)  Good  Iron,  Terry  (Sharon)  Alex, 


Betty  Smith,  Candace  Volk,  Terry  (Dackie)  Morgan,  Lawrence  "Dosh"  (Carol) 
Littleghost,  Dr.,  Wanda  (Carlos)  Gonzalez,  Noreen  Littleghost,  Deaneen 
Flores,  Karen  Littleghost,  and  Verle  Littleghost;  also  his  godchild, 
Clarinda  Alex. 

Stacy  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  sons.  Dames,  Dules  and  Dorge 
Littleghost;  a brother  Randy;  a sister  Luann,  his  maternal  grandparents 
Sam  and  Nellie  Cloud,  and  his  paternal  grandparents  Dames  and  Agnes 
Littleghost . 

Evans  Funeral  Home,  P.C.,  New  Rockford,  ND  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  12,  2005 
Regina  Lone  Eagle 

Regina  Lone  Eagle,  74,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Duly  11,  2005,  at  the  IHS 
Hospital,  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

Duly  18,  2005 

Stacy  Wanaji  Cikana  Littleghost 

Littleghost,  Stacy  Wanaji  Cikana,  42,  rural  Ft.  Totten,  ND. 

Wake  service  will  begin  Monday  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Ft.  Totten  Recreational 
Center,  Ft.  Totten,  with  a Scripture  Service  held  at  8 p.m.  Funeral 
services  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Duly  19,  at  10  a.m. 

Evans  Funeral  Home,  New  Rockford. 

Duly  18,  2005 

Stacy  Wanaji  Cikana  Littleghost 

Littleghost,  Stacy  Wanaji  Cikana,  42,  rural  Ft.  Totten,  ND. 

Wake  service  will  begin  Monday  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Ft.  Totten  Recreational 
Center,  Ft.  Totten,  with  a Scripture  Service  held  at  8 p.m.  Funeral 
services  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Duly  19,  at  10  a.m. 

Evans  Funeral  Home,  New  Rockford. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Spirit  World  Dune  22-29,  2005 

Robert  Louis  Many  Horses,  57 

CANNON  BALL,  N.D.  - Robert  Louis  Many  Horses,  57,  died.  Dune  21,  2005, 
at  St.  Alexius  Hospital,  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Dune  27,  2005,  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church 
with  The  Rev.  Canon  Dohn  Floberg  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Robert  was  born  Nov.  26,  1947  at  Cannon  Ball,  N.D.,  to  Louis  and 
Victoria  (Shell  Track)  Many  Horses.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon 
Ball  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  froml965-1969. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Natalie  White  Lightning,  Cannon  Ball, 
stepdaughter,  Lynada  (Mark)  Hettich,  Solen,  stepfather,  Sidney  Ramsey  Sr., 
Cannon  Ball,  step  brothers,  Claude  Ramsey,  Fort  Yates,  Sidney  Ramsey  Dr., 
Cannon  Ball,  Sterling  Ramsey,  Fort  Yates;  two  sisters,  Loretta  Many  Horses, 
Fort  Yates,  Kay  Ann  Many  Horses,  Billings,  Montana,  two  step-sisters, 

Sandra  Yellow  Hammer,  Brockton,  Montana,  Claudia  Charger,  Swift  Horse, 

South  Dakota;  cousin,  Doyce  Brave;  threegrandchildren,  Adam  and  Angie 
White  Lightning  and  Colton  Hettich. 

Robert  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sisters,  Dulie  Nelson, 
Harriet  Elk,  Linda  St.  Dohn,  Mavis  Big  Track;  brothers,  Terrance  Ramsey, 
Cedric  Ramsey  and  son,  Robert  Many  Horses  Dr.;  maternal  grandparents. 


Charles  and  Helen  Shell  Track  and  paternal  grandparents , Felix  and  Helene 
Many  Horses. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  N.D. 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Earl  Derome  Vermillion 
1950-2002 
Duly  1,  2005 

Memorial  55th  Birthday  Wish 
to  My  Love,  My  Best  Friend, 

My  Beloved  Husband 
Earl  D.  Vermillion 
Kani  Eyutaka-Sitting  Crow 
Wo'  wounsipi  Ohokita-Honors  Education 
I will  always  Love  you.  Miss  you, 
and  Think  about  you  every  day 
You  will  be  forever  in  my  heart  and  by  my  side 
Love,  Your  Wife  Renee 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

Duly  12,  2005 
Regina  Lone  Eagle 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Regina  Lone  Eagle,  age  74  of 
Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Regina  died  Duly  11,  2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Duly  13,  2005 

Lundell  "Del"  Iron  Hawk 

Red  Scaffold  - Funeral  for  Lundell  (Del)  Iron  Hawk, 17,  of  Red  Scaffold, 
S.D.,  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  MDT  on  Friday,  Duly  15,  2005,  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Scaffold,  S.D. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Lundell  passed  away  on  Duly  8,  2005  at  the  Children's  Care  Hospital  and 
School  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Duly  15,  2005 

Fern  Young  Bear 

Ignacio,  Colo.  - Fern  Young  Bear,  68,  of  Ignacio  died  Thursday,  Duly  14, 
2005,  at  her  home. 

The  arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 
Regina  Lone  Eagle 

Dupree  - Funeral  services  for  Regina  Lone  Eagle,  74,  of  Dupree  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  at  the  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Bridger,  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home. 

An  all  night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.,  MDT  on  Friday  at  the 
Cultural  Center. 

Regina  passed  away  on  Duly  11,  2005  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  planned  for  Cleo  DuMarce 

Funeral  services  for  Cleo  Ann  DuMarce,  55,  of  Sisseton,  SD,  will  be  held 


on  Tuesday,  Duly  19,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Tribal  community  center. 
Agency  Village,  with  Dohn  Cloud  III  Senior  Catechist  and  Clyde  Kampeska 
officiating. 

Pianist  will  be  Billy  Kohl. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Freeman  Hawk,  Spencer  Wanna,  Dake  Thompson, 
Marvin  Hisgun,  David  Keeble,  Gary  Crawford,  Prescott  DuMarce,  Robert 
Thompson,  Alcott  Brant,  and  Deff  Hesla. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Lillian  Wanna,  Carol  Bursheim,  Donna  Quinn, 
Zelma  Flute,  Fern  Cloud,  Myrna  Thompson,  Dora  LaCroix,  Barb  Renville, 

Bonnie  Thompson,  Cynthia  Starr,  Phoebe  Quinn,  and  Malinda  High  Bear. 

There  were  all  night  wake  services  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  beginning  at 
7:00  p.m.  at  the  community  center. 

Interment  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  rural  Browns  Valley, 
SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Cleo  was  born  on  February  21,  1950  in  Sisseton,  SD  to  Ernest  and  Alma 
(Hisgun)  Wanna.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Waubay,  graduating  from 
Waubay  High  School.  She  also  attended  Haskell  College,  Spearfish  College, 
Madison  College,  and  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Community  College. 

Following  her  education  she  worked  as  an  instructor  at  the  Native 
American  Alternative  School  in  Oklahoma  City,  OK. 

She  was  also  employed  at  Dakota  Western  Corporation  as  in  inspector. 

She  loved  to  spend  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Cleo  passed  away  suddenly  on  Duly  15,  2005  at  Watertown,  South  Dakota. 
Survivors  include  two  children,  Lance  Nanaeto  of  Dones,  OK  and  Buffy 
Nanaeto  of  Rosholt;  two  brothers.  Curt  Coles  of  Fargo,  ND,  and  Tom 
DeCoteau  of  Bismarck,  ND;  two  sisters,  Vera  DuMarce  of  Waubay,  and  Brenda 
White  Bird  of  Watertown;  and  seven  grandchildren  - Lauren,  Alex,  Patrick, 
Mikaylah,  Lliyah,  Shawn,  and  Payton,  and  special  friend  Alcott  Brant. 

Cleo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  on  sister  Tillie,  paternal 
and  maternal  grandparents,  and  one  nephew,  Tate. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Duly  12,  2005 

Rosmary  Eagle  Hawk  Iron  Shooter,  Ideal 

Rosemary  Eagle  Hawk  Iron  Shooter,  47,  Ideal,  died  Thursday,  Duly  7,  2005, 
at  Winner  Regional  Nursing  Home,  Winner. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Immaculate  Conception 
Catholic  Church,  Winner.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Garden's  Cemetery, 
rural  Wood.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Mason  Funeral  Home, 
Winner. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Duly  12,  2005 

Rosemary  (Iron  Shooter)  Eagle  Hawk 

IDEAL  - Rosemary  Eagle  Hawk  Iron  Shooter,  47,  Ideal,  died  Thursday,  Duly 
7,  2005,  at  Winner  Regional  Nursing  Home. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dohn  Eagle  Hawk  Sr.;  three  children,  Dohn 
Eagle  Hawk  Dr.,  Laura  Cavazos  and  Merlyn  Eagle  Hawk;  four  grandchildren; 
three  brothers,  Darrell  Iron  Shooter,  Kenneth  Iron  Shooter  and  Xavier  Iron 
Shooter;  and  two  sisters,  Gloria  Iron  Shooter  and  Ruth  Dubray. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CDT  Wednesday,  Duly  13,  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  Church  in  Winner.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's 
Garden's  Cemetery  in  rural  Wood. 

Mason  Funeral  Home  of  Winner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Regina  Lone  Eagle 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Regina  Lone  Eagle,  74,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday,  Duly  11, 
2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 


Larry  J.  Neck 

RED  SHIRT  VILLAGE  - Larry  J.  Neck,  6 weeks.  Red  Shirt  Village,  died 
Sunday, Duly  10,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. \ 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Sontos  and  Hope  Neck,  Red  Shirt  Village; 
four  brothers.  Son  Fast  Wolf,  Narcisse  Neck  and  Ethan  Neck,  all  of  Red 
Shirt  Village,  and  Anson  Winter,  San  Marcos,  Calif.;  one  sister,  Jessica 
Neck,  Red  Shirt  Village;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Dewey  Neck  and  Violet 
Two  Eagles,  Rosebud;  and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Larry  and  Josephine 
Fast  Wolf,  Red  Shirt  Village. 

Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  July  14,  at  St.  Bernard's 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Shirt  Village,  with  John  Red  Feather  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Village. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Theda  M.  Traversie 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Theda  M.  Traversie  EAGLE  BUTTE  - The  family  of  the 
late  Theda  Mae  Traversie  deeply  appreciates  your  kind  expression  of 
sympathy  and  gracious  generosity.  Thank  you  to  our  family,  friends  and 
neighbors  for  their  lovely  floral  tributes,  sympathy  cards  and  donations 
during  our  sorrowful  loss. 

To  honor  our  mother,  the  Memorial  Feed  and  Giveaway  will  be  September  4, 
2005,  5:00  p.m.,  CRST  Elderly  Nutrition  Center,  Eagle  Butte.  Our  mother 
touched  so  many....  She  will  always  be  remembered. 

Brian  J.  Two  Crow 

KYLE  - Brian  J.  Two  Crow,  32,  Kyle,  died  Monday,  July  4,  2005,  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Joni  Two  Crow,  Ethete,  Wyo.;  one  son,  Brian 
Two  Crow  Jr.,  Ethete;  one  daughter.  Amber  Two  Crow,  Ethete;  his  father, 
Richard  Two  Crow,  Kyle;  his  mother,  Beverly  Black  Cat,  Denver;  one  brother, 
Pershing  Dubray  Jr.,  Sioux  Falls;  and  two  sisters,  Melanie  Dubray  and  Jean 
Gay,  both  of  Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  July  13,  at  St. 

Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
July  14,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Joe 
Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

July  13,  2005 
Lundel  Iron  Hawk 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Lundel  Iron  Hawk,  17,  Red  Scaffold,  died  Friday,  July  8, 
2005,  at  Children's  Care  Hospital  and  School  in  Sioux  Falls. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  Thursday,  July  14,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Scaffold.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  Red  Scaffold  at  6 p.m.  to  follow 
in  procession.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  July  15,  at  the  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Tom  Westhoven  and  the  Rev.  Brian  Lane  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Sharon  Kay  Eagle  Tail  Murphy 

RAPID  CITY  - Sharon  Kay  Eagle  Tail  Murphy,  born  January  25th,  1943, 
began  her  journey  Sunday,  July  10th  in  Rapid  City. 

Her  mother  Pauline  Eagle  Tail  and  father  Willy  Eagle  Tail,  along  with 
her  brothers  John,  Jake,  Francis,  Freddie  and  sisters  Mary,  Wanda,  and 
daughter  Deitre  awaited  her  arrival  in  Heaven. 

Sharon  is  survived  by  her  husband  James  A.  Murphy  Sr.,  brother  Rueben 
and  sister  Genie;  children  Rodell,  James  Murphy  Jr.,  and  Rochelle  Murphy 
Davis,  all  residing  in  Rapid  City.  Sons  Reggie,  and  Sonny;  daughters 
Redina,  Candie,  Sharon  Kay  reside  in  Pennsylvania.  Sharon  was  a loving 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  an  amazing  friend.  Her  grandchildren  Jerrod 
James  Murphy,  Brittany  Murphy,  Kayja  Murphy,  and  Kaleb  Murphy  will  all 
miss  her  dearly.  Sharon  has  many  family  members;  nieces,  nephews,  cousins. 


and  friends  that  she  loved  very  much  as  well.  Sharon  was  a savvy  Rapid 
City  business  co-owner;  she  ran  Black  Hills  Diesel  Service  along  with  her 
husband,  lames.  She  will  be  missed  and  loved  and  she  assured  all  that  were 
blessed  enough  to  know  her  that  we  will  meet  again  in  heaven. 

Visitation  will  be  from  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  Behrens-Wilson 
Funeral  Home.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  15,  at  the 
funeral  home,  and  burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery. 
Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www.behrenswilson.com. 

Duly  15,  2005 

Regina  Lone  Eagle 

DUPREE  - Regina  Lone  Eagle,  Ta  Pejuta  Wakan  Win  "Sacred  Medicine  Woman," 
74,  Dupree,  died  Monday,  Duly  11,  2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the 
four-mile  junction  at  5 p.m.  today  to  follow  in  procession.  Services  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  16,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev. 
Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Brian  Lane  and  Deacon  Ted  Knife  Sr.  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Bridger. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  16,  2005 

Theresa  M.  Blacksmith 

OGLALA  - Theresa  M.  Blacksmith,  85,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  13, 

2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Mollie  Lewis,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Lois  White  Whirlwind  and  Loretta  White  Whirlwind,  both  of  Oglala;  seven 
grandchildren;  nine  great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  17,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  18,  at 
the  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  White  Whirlwind  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Anna  Marie  Moves  Camp 

DENVER  - Anna  Marie  Moves  Camp,  infant,  Denver,  was  stillborn  Tuesday, 
Duly  12,  2005,  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Raymond  Santillas  and  Dorothy  Moves  Camp, 
Denver;  three  brothers,  Doshua  Little,  Wanbli  Ska  Little  and  Wallace 
Little,  all  of  Denver;  and  her  maternal  grandparents,  Louis  Moves  Camp, 
Wanblee,  S.D.,  and  Marie  Little  Moon,  Denver. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Sunday,  Duly  17,  at  Lakota  Memorial  Church 
of  the  Nazarene  in  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  with  the  Rev.  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Fast  Horse  Creek  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  15,  2005 

Verlin  Littlejohn 

WESTVILLE  - Services  for  Verlin  Littlejohn  were  held  2 p.m.  Friday,  Duly 
15,  2005,  at  Hart  Memorial  Chapel,  with  Brother  Dack  Usleton  officiating. 
Interment  was  in  the  Westville  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart 
Funeral  Home. 

Verlin  Lee  Littlejohn  was  born  Oct.  24,  1937,  in  Stilwell,  to  Lee 
Littlejohn  and  Velma  (Chandler)  Littlejohn.  He  departed  this  life  Duly  12, 
2005,  in  Stilwell,  at  the  age  of  67  years,  9 months  and  18  days. 

On  May  5,  1972,  he  married  Shirley  Key  in  Van  Buren,  Ark.  Verlin  and 
Shirley  raised  chickens  for  32  years  on  their  farm  in  Westville.  You  could 
always  find  Verlin  early  in  the  morning  drinking  coffee  or  eating 
breakfast  with  some  of  his  closest  friends  in  town.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
would  spend  tending  to  his  chickens.  He  loved  his  children  very  much  and 


enjoyed  teasing  and  playing  tricks  on  his  grandchildren . He  was  known  by 
his  grandchildren  as  "Poppy"  and  "PePaw." 

His  parents,  Lee  and  Velma  Littlejohn,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  family  includes  his  wife  of  33  years,  Shirley  of  Westville; 
one  sister,  Jessie  Gardner  of  Denver,  Colo;  six  children,  Brenda  Hammer 
and  husband  Jimmie,  of  Tahlequah,  Cindy  Turk  and  husband  Kevin,  of 
Tahlequah,  Susan  Kindle  and  husband  Cecil,  of  Stilwell,  Blake  Littlejohn 
and  wife  Tammy,  of  Westville,  Brett  Littlejohn  of  Tahlequah  and  Kelly 
Scott  of  Humble,  Texas;  15  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  Main  and  Market,  Westville,  723-5422. 

Rope  Woods 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Rope  (Yia  Paw  Tah  Lee)  Ennis  Woods,  infant  son 
of  Molly  Woods  and  Scott  Ennis,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Saturday,  July  16, 
2005,  in  the  Crittenden  Cemetary.  Interment  will  follow  under  the  care  of 
Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Cherokee  Nation  Color  Guard.  Honorary 
pallbearers  are  John  Mouse,  Thomas  Muskrat,  Don  Stroud  and  Preston  Walema. 

Rope  Woods,  beloved  son,  grandson  and  brother,  was  born  May  24,  2005,  in 
Tahlequah,  the  son  of  Molly  Woods  and  Scott  Ennis.  He  left  this  life  July 
13,  2005,  from  Tahlequah. 

Cherishing  his  life  are  his  parents;  brother,  Dakota;  sisters,  Maggie, 
Kalynn  and  Stormy;  grandparents  Jimmy  and  Doris  Woods,  Steve  and  Cathy 
Emmis,  and  Don  and  Harriet  Stroud;  aunts,  Carrie  Snook  and  husband  Ronnie, 
Amy  Burnett,  Tina  Stroud,  and  Mandy  Hawzipta  and  husband  Preston  Walema; 
as  well  as  many  cousins,  other  relatives,  and  those  who  loved  him. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

July  12,  2005 
Patricia  Nell  LeClair 

Patricia  Nell  "Patty"  LeClair,  former  resident  of  Marland,  passed  away 
Saturday,  July  9,  2005,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  was  39. 

Prayer  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  July  12,  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Ponca  Cultural  Center.  A traditional  noon  feast  will  be  held  Wednesday 
with  the  funeral  following  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Cultural  Center  with  the 
Rev.  Louis  Headman  presiding.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Ponca  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Patty  was  born  on  Oct.  12,  1965,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of  Ed  Charles 
LeClair  Jr.  and  Cornelia  Jones  LeClair.  She  received  her  education  in  the 
Marland  schools  where  she  was  active  in  basketball  and  other  activities. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  faith  and  her  enjoyments  included  her 
grandchildren,  other  family,  playing  cards,  yatzee  and  bingo.  Patty  was 
known  for  her  contagious  smile  and  free  spirit  who  loved  to  laugh  and  joke 
around.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Cornelia  Jones  LeClair  of  Marland;  two 
daughters,  Kayla  Burgess  and  Kyshia  LeClair,  both  of  Newkirk;  one  son, 

Jerry  Reyna  Jr.  of  Ponca  City;  one  sister,  Willamina  Kate  Jones  of 
Marland;  three  brothers,  Richard  Hugh  LeClair  of  Marland  and  Ed  Charles 
LeClair  III  and  Samuel  D.  LeClair,  both  of  Ponca  City;  two  grandchildren, 
Keeya  Marie  Collins  and  Nate  Thomas  Collins;  as  well  as  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Ed  Charles  LeClair  Jr.;  and  one 
sister,  Tina  Marie  LeClair. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Ernie  Hamilton,  Joseph  Pratt,  Samuel  Hinman, 

Myron  Hinman,  James  LeClair  and  J.R.  Kent.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Samuel 
D.  LeClair,  Ed  Charles  LeClair  III,  Richard  Hugh  LeClair,  Taylor  LeClair, 
Ray  Hinman,  Roy  Hinman,  Susan  Primeaux,  Mary  Hamilton  and  Francis  McIntosh. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

July  13,  2005 


Baldwin  Begay 
Huerfano 

Nov.  21,  1972  - Duly  11,  2005 

Baldwin  Begay,  32,  of  Huerfano,  died  Monday,  Duly  11,  2005,  at  San  Duan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Nov.  21,  1972,  in  Otis. 

Services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Duly  14,  2005 

Shyakee  Teasyatwho 
Farmington 

Dan.  26,  2003  - Duly  11,  2005 

Shyakee  Moochie  Teasyatwho,  age  2,  passed  away  Monday,  Duly  11,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Dan.  26,  2003,  in  Shiprock,  to  Dustin  and  Alicia 
Martinez  Teasyatwho. 

Our  Little  Messenger:  Our  little  warrior,  our  little  peacemaker.  He 
always  gave  hugs  and  kisses  to  everyone.  He  was  a shooting  star,  that  will 
never  go  out,  giving  us  a bright  light  to  lead  the  way.  He  was  a leader. 

He  lived  life  to  the  fullest  in  his  short  2 1/2  years. 

He  loved  cows,  sheep,  and  especially  dinosaurs.  Every  time  he  greeted 
you  he  would  growl  and  grind  his  teeth,  to  show  you  he  was  very  strong. 

Now  in  heaven,  our  little  warrior  is  riding  his  Great  White  Stallion, 
leading  all  the  animals.  We  will  always  keep  you  in  our  hearts. 

Shyakee  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Dustin  and  Alicia  Teasyatwho  of 
Farmington;  a sister,  Skye  Kaylee  Teasyatwho;  paternal  grandparents, 

Ambrose  and  Elnora  Teasyatwho  of  La  Plata;  paternal  great-grandparents, 
Lorenzo  and  Betty  Teasyatwho  of  La  Plata;  paternal  great-grandmother , 

Betty  Harvey  of  Hogback;  maternal  grandparents.  Art  and  Betty  Martinez  of 
Farmington;  maternal  great-grandparents,  Willis  and  Alice  Etcitty  of 
Bloomfield;  maternal  great-grandmother , Mary  Allison  of  Farmington; 
maternal  great-great-grandmother,  Marie  Armstrong  of  Nageezi;  uncles  and 
their  families,  Amboss  and  Ambert  Teasyatwho  of  La  Plata,  Ambrose  Dr.  and 
Bianca  Teasyatwho  and  their  children,  Naomi,  Ruben,  and  Ambrosia  of  Aztec, 
Micah  Martinez  and  Storm  Martinez;  aunt,  Cherileen  and  Sunny  and  their  son, 
Checota,  of  La  Plata. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  15,  2005,  at  the  Bible 
Baptist  Shepherd  Church,  1105  S.  Miller  St.  in  Farmington.  Pastor  Ron 
Corley  will  officiate,  with  the  Rev.  Chester  Dean  as  honorary  pastor. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Micah  Martinez  Teasyatwho  Dr.,  Storm  Martinez,  Fewie 
Teasyatwho,  Amboss  Teasyatwho,  and  Dustin  Teasyatwho.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
are  Art  and  Betty  Martinez,  Ambrose  and  Elnora  Teasyatwho,  and  all  family 
members.  Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Lewis  R.  Watchman  Sr. 

Sheep  Springs 

Oct.  15,  1924  - Duly  11,  2005 

Lewis  R.  Watchman  Sr.,  80,  of  Sheep  Springs,  passed  from  this  life, 
Monday,  Duly  11,  2005,  in  Sheep  Springs.  He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1924,  in 
Sheep  Springs  and  was  a lifelong  resident. 

Mr.  Watchman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katharine  Watchman;  his  children, 
Henry  Watchman,  Bobby  Watchman,  Casey  Watchman,  Lewison  Watchman,  Kelly 
Curtis,  Corrina  Watchman,  Denny  Morris,  Leon  Watchman,  Derrilene  Watchman 
and  Lewis  Watchman  Dr.;  and  leaves  behind  25  grandchildren  and  17  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  15,  at  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church  in  Newcomb.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Sheep  Springs 
Community  Cemetery. 

A reception  will  follow  at  the  Sheep  Springs  Chapter  House.  Mr.  Watchman 
is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505) 
368-4607. 


Cpl.  Lyle  Cambridge 


Shipnock 

Oct.  3,  1981  - Duly  5,  2005 

Cpl.  Lyle  Dim  Cambridge,  23,  of  Shiprock,  went  to  be  with  his  Heavenly 
Father  on  Tuesday,  Duly  5,  2005,  in  Baghdad  in  Iraq.  He  died  in  action 
while  serving  his  country.  Lyle  was  born  Oct.  3,  1981,  to  Doe  Cambridge  Sr. 
and  Virginia  Dim  in  Shiprock,  where  he  was  also  raised.  He  was  born  into 
the  Tabaaha  Clan  and  for  the  Ozei  (Hopi)  Tachinni  Clan. 

Cpl.  Cambridge  enjoyed  the  outdoor  life  and  challenging  life.  He  played 
many  sports  such  as  baseball,  horseback  riding,  football,  golf  and 
wrestling.  Lyle  graduated  from  Aztec  High  School  with  the  Class  of  2000. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  May  2002. 

Lyle  was  a very  generous  person  and  was  always  willing  to  help.  He 
especially  showed  tremendous  affection  toward  his  two  boys.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Katie  Dim;  and  little  brother, 

Lionel  Dim  Cambridge. 

Lyle  left  behind  his  wife,  Evonne  and  two  sons,  Wyatt,  3,  and  Nick,  1. 
Other  survivors  include  his  father.  Doe  Cambridge  Sr.  and  his  mother, 
Virginia  Dim,  both  of  Shiprock;  three  living  brothers,  Sgt.  Vernon 
Cambridge  and  wife,  Michelle,  of  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  Shonny  Cambridge  of 
Shiprock,  and  Doe  Cambridge  Dr.  of  Mitten  Rock;  two  sisters,  Shauna  Dee 
and  husband,  Deremiah,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  and  Tyra  Cambridge  of  Red 
Valley,  Ariz.;  aunts  and  uncles  include  Raymond  Cambridge,  Calvin  Dohnson, 
Rosita  Yazzie,  Elsie  Dim,  Stella  Fulton  and  Hugh  Dim;  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Cpl.  Cambridge  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  friends.  His 
smile  and  wonderful  personality  will  always  be  remembered  and  he  will 
always  remain  in  our  hearts. 

Visitation  will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  15,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Farmington. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  16,  at  the  Farmington 
Civic  Center,  200  W.  Arrington  St.  in  Farmington,  with  Pastor  Freddy  Hall 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington, 
with  full  military  honors. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Evonne,  Wyatt  and  Nick  Cambridge,  Doe  Cambridge 
Sr.,  Virginia  Dim,  Vernon  Cambridge,  Shonny  Cambridge,  Shauna  Dee,  Doe 
Cambridge  Dr.,  Tyra  Cambridge,  Blue  Star  Mothers,  Dwight  Fulton,  Dohn 
Atcitty,  Raymond  Fulton,  Nick  and  Pauline  Todacheene,  city  of  Farmington, 
AHS  Class  of  2000,  Howbat  Battery  3rd  ACR,  and  all  military  personnel  of 
all  branches. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory,  103 
E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Duly  16,  2005 

Baldwin  Begay 

Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle 

Nov.  21,  1972  - Duly  11,  2005 

Baldwin  Begay,  32,  of  Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle,  passed  away  Monday,  Duly  11, 
2005,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Nov. 
21,  1972,  to  Alice  Mae  Begay  of  Chaco  Canyon,  Bitterwater  people  Clan  and 
to  the  late  Charles  Begay  Sr.  of  Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle,  the  Mexican  People 
Clan . 

He  is  survived  by  his  fiance',  Cheryl  Tso  and  two  children,  Xavier  Begay, 
7,  and  Shayla  Begay,  3;  five  brothers,  Benny  Begay  of  Shiprock,  Derry, 

Gary,  Charles  Begay  Dr.  and  Darrin  Begay,  all  of  Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle;  two 
sisters,  Dudy  Begay  of  Shiprock  and  Dora  Tom  of  Cove,  Ariz.;  and  many 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins.  He  will  be  missed  dearly. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  16,  at  Brethren  In 
Christ  Mission  in  Otis.  Bob  Foster  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow 
at  Brethren  In  Christ  Cemetery. 

Baldwin  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 


Duly  11,  2005 


Robert  Peters  Dr. 

GALLUP  - Services  are  pending  for  Robert  Peters  Dr.,  39,  of  Gallup. 

Peters  Dr.  was  born  Feb.  23,  1966,  in  Gallup  into  the  Towering  House 
Clan.  He  died  Duly  5 in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Duly  12,  2005 
Florence  Ashley 

GOAT  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Florence  Damon  Ashley,  78,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  13  at  the  Community  Bible  Church  in  Tse  Bonito. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Harper  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Samuel  H. 
Damon  Sr.  gravesite  in  Goat  Springs. 

Ashley  died  Duly  10  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Duly  3,  1927  at  the 
Fort  Defiance  Summit  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  Clan 
People. 

Ashley  attended  Fort  Defiance  Day  School  and  worked  for  35  years  as  a 
nursing  assistant  for  Fort  Defiance  Indian  Health  Service  before  she 
retired.  Her  hobbies  included  reading,  sewing,  ranching,  farming  and  rug 
weaving. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Floyd  L.  Ashley,  Dacob  M.  Ashley;  daughters, 
Georgia  E.  Ashley,  Agnes  A.  Ceja,  Rebecca  L.  Ashley,  Racheal  A.  Roanhorse, 
Clarice  F.  Ashley;  brothers,  Samuel  H.  Damon  Dr.;  sisters,  Delphine 
Willetto,  Marjorie  Bitsuie  and  Ruth  Silva,  21  grandchildren,  15 
grandchildren . 

Ashley  was  preceded  in  death  by  Samuel  H and  Desbah  Damon;  Harold  Ashley, 
Alexander  H.  Ashley  and  George  E.  Ashley  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Grant  D.  Dohnson,  Alvin  Dohnson  Dr.,  Alexander  S. 
Wauneka,  Carl  Ashley,  Colten  Ashley  and  Dodie  Quigley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Racheal  Roanhorse' s 
residence  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Sharon  Dim 

LUPTON  - Services  for  Sharon  Dim,  42,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 

Duly  13  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  Lupton. 
President  Roy  Howard  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  family 
cemetery. 

Dim  died  Duly  7 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dan.  22  in  Gallup  into  the 
Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Dim  graduated  from  Richfield  High  School  in  Richfield,  Utah.  She  worked 
at  RMCH  and  McKinley  Man  or  in  the  food  services  departments.  Her  hobbies 
included  doing  sandpaintings,  cross  stitch,  pottery,  crossword  puzzles, 
cooking  and  reading. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Nathan  Dim  and  Taylon  Dohn,  both  of  Lupton; 
daughter,  Naomi  L.  Dohn  of  Lupton;  sisters,  Pat  Brown  of  Holbrook  and 
Natalie  Dim  of  Lupton. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Louie  Dim  and  Alice  Dim  and 
one  brother,  Harlan  Kimble. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brandon  Boschert,  Brian  Brown,  Kyle  Brown,  Nathan 
Dim,  Taylon  Dohn  and  Henry  (Hank)  Yazzie,  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Michael  Sanchez 

ZUNI  - A traditional  wake  for  Michael  Ernest  Sanchez,  63,  will  be  held 
in  Zuni.  Visitation  will  be  from  5-7  p.m,  Wednesday,  Duly  13  at  Rollie 
Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Quincey  Panteah 
Memorial  Cemetery. 

Sanchez  died  Duly  11  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Nov.  23,  1941  in  Zuni 
into  the  Tobacco  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Frog  Clan. 

Sanchez  attended  school  in  Circleville,  Utah,  UNM  Campus  in  Zuni  and  he 
was  an  officer  and  detective  with  the  Gallup  Police  Dept,  from  1968-1974. 

He  also  was  a guard  at  the  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot  for  four  years  until 


1979.  He  work  for  the  Zuni  Police  Dept,  for  a short  time  and  also  at  GIMC 
as  a mail  clerk.  Sanchez  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

His  hobbies  included  woodworking,  carpentry,  crafts  and  working  on 
projects  with  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carmelita  Sanchez,  of  Zuni;  daughters, 

Marisa  Poleviyaoma  and  Michelle  A.  Sanchez,  both  of  Zuni;  stepsisters, 
Florence  Bobelu  and  Nancy  Dishta,  both  of  Zuni;  stepbrothers,  Derrold 
Sanchez  and  Stanley  Sanchez,  both  of  Zuni  and  two  grandchildren . 

Sanchez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lester  Sanchez  and  Mary 
Lola  Peywa. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eugene  Ciccarello,  Sr. 

NAVADO  - Services  for  Eugene  R.  Ciccarello,  Sr.,  55,  have  been  changed. 
They  will  be  today  at  10  a.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort 
Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  family  plot  in  Navajo. 

Ciccarello  was  born  Sept.  14,  1949  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Zuni  Clan 
for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  Clan. 

He  went  to  Del  Norte  High  School  in  Albuquerque  and  community  college  in 
Denver.  He  worked  for  IHS  as  a civil  draftsman. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Earlyne  Ciccarello;  sons,  Eugene  R. 

Chicharello  Dr.;  daughters,  Kimberlee  Chicharello  and  Ciarra  Ciccarello; 
brothers,  Edmund  Ciccarello,  Patrick  McCabe,  Perry  Begay  and  Arval  McCabe; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Ciccarello  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Tony  Chicarello. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edmund  Ciccarello,  Patrick  McCabe,  Arval  McCabe, 
Eugene  Chicharello  Dr.,  Gary  D.  Roy  and  Tommy  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  14,  2005 
Ruby  Doe 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Ruby  Mariano  Doe,  78,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Duly  15  at  the  Gospel  Lighthouse  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor 
Carlos  Baki  and  Dimmie  Etcitty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Crownpoint  community  cemetery. 

Doe  died  Duly  11  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  March  1,  1927  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Sage  Brush  Hill  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Emerson  Doe,  Benjamin  Doe,  Tom  Kee  Doe  Dr., 
Alvert  McCarthy,  all  of  Crownpoint;  daughters.  Rose  Cowboy,  Annie  Devore, 
Rosita  Largo,  Yolanda  Doe  all  of  Crownpoint. 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Kee  Doe  Sr.;  sons,  Benson 
Doe,  Anderson  Kee  Doe;  daughter,  Victoria  Ann  Doe  and  her  parents. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Armand  Devore,  Everson  Doe,  Brandon  Doe,  Brian  C. 
Scott,  Aaron  Rico,  Kevin  Doe,  Gerald  Dimson  and  Terrence  Charles. 

Billie  Roanhorse 

WIDE  RUINS  - Funeral  services  for  Billie  Roanhorse,  79,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Duly  15  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Father  Dohn  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Klagetoh  community  cemetery. 

Roanhorse  died  Duly  11  in  Payson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  March  12,  1926  in 
Wide  Ruins  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Roanhorse  was  a WWII  Veteran  and  was  a rancher.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Klagetoh  Swingers. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  wife,  Louise  A.  Roanhorse  of  Wide  Ruins;  daughter, 
Freda  Roanhorse;  brothers,  Neil  Roanhorse,  Frank  Brown  all  of  Wide  Ruins, 
Marck  Roanhorse  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Eleanor  Roanhorse,  Marilyn  Roanhorse 
both  of  Wide  Ruins. 

Roanhorse  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dohn  Owens  and  Nora 
Brown;  brother,  Thomas  Roanhorse  and  sister,  Maggie  Roe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter. 


Duly  15,  2005 


Gloria  Stephens 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Gloria  M.  Dempsey  Stephens,  55,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Duly  16  at  the  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  A viewing 
will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services.  Burial  will  follow  on  a family 
plot  in  Cornfields. 

Stephens  died  Duly  13  in  Ganado.  She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1950  in  Rehoboth. 

Stephens  served  in  the  US  Marine  Corps  from  1969  to  1999.  She  retired  as 
a Gunnery  Sgt.  and  studied  nursing  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Bobbie  Doy  Stephens;  brothers,  Alfred 
Dempsey  Dr.,  Gordon  Dempsey  both  of  Cornfields,  Leigh  Dempsey  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif,  and  one  granddaughter . 

Stephens  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Alfred  Sr.  and  Doy 
Dempsey;  brother,  Cpl.  Warren  L.  Dempsey  and  grandparents,  Clyde  and 
Flasbah  Hillis . 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  http://www.flagstaffmortuary. 
com 

Duly  18,  2005 
Larena  Huskon 

BLANDING,  Utah  - Funeral  services  for  Larena  Nakai  Huskon,  72,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Duly  19  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  Stake  Center,  Blanding.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Blanding  City 
Cemetery. 

Huskon  died  Duly  14  in  Blanding.  She  was  born  into  the  Red  Running  into 
the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Many  Goats  People  Clan. 

Huskon  was  a member  of  Aneth  Chapter  and  a lifelong  resident  of  the 
Blanding  community.  She  was  raised  in  Oljato,  Utah.  Huskon  enjoyed 
rugweaving,  making  cedar  berry  jewelry,  quilts,  clothes,  and  singing  to 
her  children  and  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Dan  Nakai,  Bill  Nakai,  MaryleenTahy, 
William  Nakai,  Emerson  Nakai,  Curleen  Pfeiffer,  Gerald  Nakai,  Andy  Nakai; 
sisters,  Irene  Keith,  Martha  Collins,  Dulia  Holiday;  brothers.  Dames  Crank, 
Dimmy  Crank,  Loren  Crank;  42  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

Huskon  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dack  and  Alma  Crank;  first 
husband,  Dohn  Nakai;  husband.  Maxwell  Huskon;  son.  Dale  Nakai;  sister, 
Evelyn  Huskon  and  several  grandchildren. 

A reception  will  be  held  following  burial  services  at  the  Stake  Center. 

Etta  Yazzie 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Etta  Yazzie,  67  of 
Crownpoint . 

Yazzie  died  Duly  15  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  24,  1937  in  Casamero 
Lake  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  13,  2005 
Brandon  Leslie  Stevens 

Brandon  Leslie  Stevens,  19,  of  Salt  River,  AZ  passed  away  on  Duly  7, 

2005. 

He  is  survived  by  parents,  Philip  and  Amanda  Stevens;  brothers,  Dordan 
Stevens,  Shane  Chiago,  Gabriel  Alvarez,  Tony  Feavel,  Patrick  Feveal  and 
Gilbert  Feavel;  sister,  Tess  Enos;  nieces,  Tasia  Stevens,  Francis  Alvarez, 
Monica  Alvarez,  Sierra  Alvarez  and  Autumn  Alvarez;  nephew,  Nia  Enos;  8 
aunts  and  10  uncles. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Thursday,  Duly  14,  2005  from  5-7:00  p.m.. 

Bunker's  University  Chapel,  3529  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  AZ.  Graveside 
services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  15,  2005  at  6:00  a.m..  Salt  River 
Cemetery,  Scottsdale,  AZ 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 


Duly  12,  2005 


Elsie  Billie 

Elsie  Billie,  93,  died  Duly  9,  2005. 

She  was  born  in  Pine  Springs,  Ariz.,  in  1912.  She  was  a master  rug 
weaver  who  also  raised  sheep  and  cattle. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Thelma  Lee  of  Dilkon;  sister  Mary 
Kanuho  of  Dilkon;  18  grandchildren;  42  great-grandchildren;  and  15  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Graveside  services  will  be  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  in  Dilkon,  at  the  family 
plot . 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Duly  12,  2005 

Milo  D.  loupe,  age  22 
1983  ~ 2005 

Milo  D.  loupe,  age  22,  of  Whiterocks,  passed  away  Dune  30,  2005,  at  the 
University  Medical  Center  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  was  born  March  12,  1983,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Deno  Pike  and  Rose 
loupe . 

Milo  graduated  with  a GED.  He  worked  at  the  Keshena  Primary  School  in 
Wisconsin  as  an  instructor  for  the  boys  after-school  Dance  program  for  3 
years.  He  worked  with  the  youth  boys  in  the  Indian  Community  as  the 
instructor  for  a skateboard  boy's  club.  He  also  worked  as  a custodian  at 
the  motor  pool,  and  had  other  jobs  for  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

He  enjoyed  drawing  and  sketching  pictures.  He  composed  and  did 
choreography  on  the  song  he  wrote  and  sang.  He  has  a recording  out  on  the 
rap  songs  and  instrumental  on  the  songs  that  he  had  recorded  on  CDs.  He 
loved  singing,  drumming,  and  playing  his  keyboard.  He  made  dream  catcher 
and  other  arts  and  crafts  project.  Milo  had  a deep  and  sincere  love  for 
his  grandparents  and  all  elders.  He  did  yard  work  and  helped  around  the 
house.  Milo  sang  with  the  drum  group  "Little  Springs."  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  singers  among  the  pow-wow  circuit.  He  was  initiated  into  the 
Gourd  Dance  Society,  and  was  a Sundancer  and  pipe  carrier,  and  took  part 
in  other  traditional  ceremonies.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American 
Church.  He  started  Grass  Dancing  at  the  age  of  six,  throughout  the 
following  years  became  very  competitive  and  became  a champion  dancer.  He 
was  well  known  throughout  the  United  States. 

Milo  is  survived  by  his  mother.  Rose  loupe;  father,  Deno  Pike;  brothers 
and  sisters,  Valentino  Colorow,  Ephraim  Colorow,  Eli  Sireech,  Dames  Ray 
Yazzie,  Dody  Lyn  Colorow,  Rosalia  D.  Kinepoway,  Christena  (Cory)  Alexander, 
Chrystella  Pike,  Sunshine  (Terry)  Coneta,  Doy  (Mark)  Farrer,  Desirae 
Gardner,  Zipporah  Apporas,  Quinn;  grandmothers.  Ruby  Atwine,  Lorena  Atwine, 
Dorothy  Atwine,  Pauline  Black,  Angie  Shavanaux,  Frances  Poowegup; 
grandfathers,  Wilbur  Black,  Glenn  Tom,  aunts  and  uncles,  Lorenzo  Black, 

Mike  (Rachel)  Huff,  Lucas  (Paula)  Black,  Wilbur  Dake,  Ryan  (LeAnna)  Black, 
Derek  (Teresa)  Black,  Betty  (Roger)  Reid,  Teresa  (Ronald)  Sam,  RoseMary 
(Perry)  Murdock,  Bertha  Black,  Sandra  (Chatto)  Serawop,  Paulette  Tom, 
Valerie  Tom,  Bettina  Tom,  Glenn  Tom,  Dr.,  Donavan  Tom,  and  many  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins,  and  other  friends  and  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandmother,  Phoebe  Atwine,  grandfather, 

Dohn  loupe.  Uncles,  Doseph  Black,  Lorenzo  Summa,  Leander  Summa,  aunts, 
Denise  Tom,  Dorothyelena  loupe,  great-grandfather,  Wilbur  Blackhorse,  Sr., 
and  great-grandmother,  Susie  Nez. 

Funeral  services  held  1:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Duly  5,  2005,  at  St. 

Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Whiterocks.  Burial  in  the  Red  Cedar  Knoll 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

Dune  30  & Duly  7,  2005 


Calvin  Appenay 

FORT  HALL  - Avery  Calvin  Appenay,  79,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  Duly  5,  2005  at  the  Eastern  Idaho  Regional  Medical  Center. 

He  was  born  March  16,  1926  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  the  son  of  Wishop  Appenay 
and  lane  Seaman. 

On  November  18,  1949,  he  married  Madzine  Holbrook  in  Blackfoot. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Calvin  worked  for  FMC  & Simplot  in  the  Gay  Mines.  He  worked  in  the 
construction  business  and  helped  build  the  airstrip  in  Nampa  during  WWII. 
He  enjoyed  farming  and  ranching. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  salmon  fishing,  working  with  his  cattle  and  his 
horses,  swimming  at  Lava  Hot  Springs,  spending  time  with  family,  grandkids 
great  grandkids  watching  relay  races,  and  loved  the  outdoors.  He  enjoyed 
traveling  to  Wyoming,  Nevada  and  Utah  for  Pow  Wows  and  was  involved  with 
the  Sundance.  He  was  the  announcer  for  many  funerals  and  was  always  there 
when  someone  needed  him.  Calvin  was  the  Grand  Marshall  for  the  2002 
festival . 

He  is  survived  by  sons,  Adolph  (Alta)  Appenay  of  Ross  Fork,  Willis 
(Ruth)  Appenay  of  Gibson,  Casper  (Billie)  Appenay  of  Ross  Fork,  Ronald 
Burough  of  Boise,  ID.,  Walton  Appenay  of  Bannock  Creek;  daughters,  Bernita 
Appenay,  Brenda  Farmer  both  of  Fort  Hall,  Wanda  Appenay,  Zelda  Appenay 
both  of  Ross  Fork;  sister.  Ivy  Waterhouse  of  Blackfoot,  19  grandchildren, 
30  great  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Madzine,  son,  Ivan  Appenay, 
daughter,  Zeta  Poncho,  brother,  Alvin  Appenay,  sisters,  Esther,  Flora  and 
Rosielita,  great  grandfather,  John  Harvey,  grandfathers,  Logan  Appenay  and 
Angeesy  Racehorse,  aunt,  Minnie  Racehorse. 

Calvin  was  a father,  uncle,  brother,  grandfather,  great  grandfather  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed 

A traditional  burial  service  is  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  9,  2005  at  the 
Ross  Fork  Creek  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hawker  Funeral  Home. 

A viewing  will  take  place  at  the  family  home  on  Wheeler  Road  from  11  a.m 
Thursday  until  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday. 

Layton  L.  Littlejohn  Sr. 

FORT  HALL  - Layton  L.  Littlejohn  Sr.,  85,  passed  on  at  his  home  in  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho  at  the  age  of  85,  on  Duly  3,  2005. 

He  was  born  March  24,  1920  to  Ernest  Littlejohn  and  Meenie  Wheeler  in 
the  Lincoln  Creek  District  of  Fort  Hall.  He  grew  up  mainly  in  the  Gibson 
District  area  of  Fort  Hall.  He  had  many  friends  and  relatives  that  he  had 
fond  memories  of. 

Layton's  early  years  were  of  farming  and  ranching.  His  mother,  Meenie 
Wheeler,  passed  on  when  he  was  very  young  and  he  was  raised  by  his  father 
and  stepmother  Minnie  Dackson.  Layton  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  WWII 
and  was  an  antitank  gunner,  combat  infantryman  in  the  41st  armored 
infantry  division.  He  took  part  in  many  campaigns,  receiving  numerous 
medals.  After  returning  home,  he  farmed  and  ranched  and  in  1953  he  took 
on  raising  his  foster-son,  Clayton  Diggie  Sr.,  his  nephew. 

Layton  met  Minnie  Fisher  and  together  they  had  a daughter,  Lois  L. 
Littlejohn  (Batt  Dohnson)  and  a son,  Layton  (Dohnny)  L.  Littlejohn  Dr.; 
and  seven  grandchildren  whom  he  loved  dearly,  Byron  B.  Batt,  Dulieanna  N. 
Batt,  Burdett  T.  Dohnson,  Zachary  G.  Littlejohn,  Dosie  A.  Littlejohn, 

Derel  S.  Littlejohn,  and  Donathan  C.  Littlejohn;  two  great  grandchildren. 
Heather  C.  Batt  and  Valentina  T.  Batt. 

Layton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Meenie  Wheeler,  his  father, 
Ernest  Littlejohn,  and  step-mother,  Minnie  Dackson,  a step-sister, 

Violetta  Douglas,  wife,  Minnie  Fisher  (Bache)  Littlejohn,  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins. 

Layton  has  many  friends  and  relatives  near  and  far.  He  was  a very 
powerful  Tribal  Leader  and  served  on  different  committees,  he  was  a very 
proud  man  of  all  his  accomplishments  in  life,  he  was  always  happy  to  talk 
tribal  politics.  You  will  be  deeply  missed-Dad,  Uncle,  Grandpa,  Friends 
and  Enemies. 

A viewing  was  at  the  Hawker  Funeral  Home  after  5 p.m.,  Tuesday,  Duly  5, 


2005. 

A prayer  service  was  at  7 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Duly  6,  2005  at  the  Mountain 
View  Baptist  Church  on  Arthur  Tendoy  Lane. 

Burial  is  on  Thursday,  Duly  7,  2005  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Gibson  Cemetery 
with  traditional  graveside  prayer  services. 

Edwin  Broncho 

GIBSON  - Edwin  Leroy  Broncho,  79,  passed  away  Dune  26,  2005  at  his  home 
from  natural  causes. 

He  was  born  November  23,  1925  in  Fort  Hall  to  Lillie  Teton  and  Daniel 
Broncho. 

He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  and  a veteran 
of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Edwin  attended  the  Fort  Hall  Boarding  School  and  Stewart  Indian  School 
in  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

He  married  Eva  Hardy  and  they  made  their  home  in  Gibson  on  west  Broncho 
Road . 

He  worked  for  35  years  as  a crusher  operator  at  the  D.R.  Simplot  Gay 
Mine  and  retired  in  1991.  He  was  a cattleman  and  enjoyed  ranch  work  riding 
his  tractor  and  cutting  hay.  He  and  Eva  loved  to  ride  horses  on  the  range 
in  Bannock  Creek.  He  also  participated  in  Indian  relay  horse  racing  in 
1967  at  the  Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  in  Blackfoot. 

Edwin  also  enjoyed  doing  yard  work,  caring  for  his  lawn  and  irrigating. 
He  enjoyed  taking  care  of  stray  cats.  He  loved  to  make  dry  meat  and  sell 
it  every  Festival.  He  liked  to  go  camping  and  hunting  on  horseback. 

Edwin  loved  spending  time  with  his  grandchildren  BaNocka  Brunette, 

Kailei  Broncho,  Brennen  George,  DaLynn  George,  along  with  a great 
grandchild  Anjelietta  Perry. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Eva  Broncho,  stepson  Weldon  B.  Broncho  and  a 
son  Paul  W.  Broncho;  stepdaughters  Myrna  Broncho  and  Linda  Broncho;  a 
brother  McManus  Broncho;  a daughter  Rohalea  R.  Broncho  (Desse)  Salas; 
grandchildren  Bonnie  Devinney,  Lonnie  Devinney,  Dosephine  The  Boy,  and 
Felicia  Devinney;  Nolan  Navo;  Candice  Navo;  and  Dessica  Navo. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a stepson  Murphy  Broncho;  his  parents  Lillie 
Teton  and  Daniel  Broncho;  a brother  Bert  Broncho;  Kenneth  Broncho;  sisters 
Bernice  Fisher,  Eunice  Toane,  Pasculita  Broncho;  his  paternal  grandparents 
Dames  and  Tyvone  Broncho;  his  maternal  grandparents  Oliver  and  Segwepe 
Teton . 

Viewing  begins  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Dune  29,  2005  at  the  Broncho 
home  on  west  Broncho  Road.  Funeral  services  are  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune 
30,  2005  at  the  Broncho  Home.  Burial  is  in  the  Cedars  Cemetery  in  Fort 
Hall. 

For  billing  purposes:  Eva  Broncho,  Rt.  3,  Box  205,  Blackfoot,  Idaho 
83221 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

Duly  12,  2005 

Evelyn  Eileen  Littlehead 

WOLF  POINT  - Evelyn  Eileen  Littlehead,  57,  of  Wolf  Point,  passed  away 
Thursday,  Duly  7,  2005,  at  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Wolf  Point  Community 
Hall.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Silver  Wolf 
Casino  with  interment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


Duly  14,  2005 


names  'DC'  Stone. 

Dames  C.  "DC"  Stone,  age  51,  a laborer  from  Cut  Bank,  passed  away 
Tuesday,  Duly  5,  2005  at  the  Northern  Rockies  Medical  Center  in  Cut  Bank 
due  to  cancer. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Seville  Community  Hall  (the  old  bingo  hall)  west 
of  Cut  Bank  on  the  Valier  Highway,  where  his  funeral  was  held  at  1 p.m. 
Friday.  Burial  followed  in  the  Methodist  Cemetery  at  Browning.  Whitted 
Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Lori  Stone  of  Cut  Bank,  father  and  stepmother 
Kenneth  and  Teeny  Stone  Sr.  of  Browning;  sisters  Holly  Keller,  Mimi  Loring, 
Dackie  Loring,  Tossie  Garrow  and  Marion  Garrow,  all  of  Cut  Bank;  and 
brothers  Kenneth  Stone  Dr.  of  Bozeman  and  Allen  (Rocky)  Stone  of  Great 
Falls . 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  Mavis  Stone,  in  1999. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Duly  14,  2005 

Louise  LaMoose  (Toppseh)  Combs 

ARLEE  - The  morning  of  Sunday,  Duly  3,  2005,  our  beloved  grandmother 
left  us  to  join  family  members  who  had  passed  on.  She  had  been  lonesome 
and  talked  about  her  parents,  sisters,  grandparents,  aunts  and  uncles  for 
several  months. 

Two  years  ago,  she  told  us  that  our  grandfather  came  to  get  her.  She 
told  him  that  she  wasn't  ready  yet  because  she  had  not  prepared  us  for  her 
departure.  She  had  to  prepare  us  before  she  could  leave  us  to  join  him. 

That  was  Louise  LaMoose  (Toppseh)  Combs,  putting  her  grandchildren's  needs 
before  her  own. 

Grandma  was  born  Oct.  24,  1900.  She  lived  her  entire  life  in  the  Arlee 
area  except  for  the  years  she  spent  at  Cushman  Indian  School  in  Tacoma, 
and  the  summer  months  in  the  late  1940s  when  she  and  our  grandfather 
harvested  fruit  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 

Grandma  was  preceded  in  death  by  many,  many  family  members,  including 
infant  son,  Richard;  infant  granddaughter,  Sharon;  husband,  Abel  Combs; 
daughter,  Margaret;  grandson,  Neil  Charlo;  great-grandson,  Robert  "Don" 
Sanchez;  and  great-great-great-grandson,  Kellen  McDonald. 

She  is  survived  by  three  grandchildren.  Rose  Pablo  (Gil  Parizeau),  Doe 
Pablo  (Melinda)  and  Clarice  King  (Rudy),  all  of  Arlee;  16  great- 
grandchildren; 38  great-great-grandchildren;  four  great-great-great- 
grandchildren;  nieces;  nephews;  and  her  very  special  friend,  Oshanee 
Kenmille . 

One  great-great-grandson  cannot  be  with  us  during  the  memorial  services. 
Robert  Sanchez  is  currently  stationed  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  He  is  in  his 
second  week  of  airborne  training.  He  was  advised  to  stay  and  complete  his 
training  because  Grandma  always  told  us,  "finish  what  you  start."  Another 
great-great-grandson,  Arnie  McDonald  Dr.,  is  serving  his  second  tour  in 
Afghanistan  and  hopefully  was  going  to  make  it  to  the  services. 

Funeral  services  were  Duly  7 at  the  Arlee  Community  Center  with  burial 
in  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

Duly  14,  2005 
Elizabeth  V.  Druck 

Elizabeth  Victoria  Druck  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Duly  9,  2005. 

She  was  born  on  Duly  13,  1988. 

Elizabeth  was  very  proud  of  her  Native  culture,  especially  Native 
dancing.  She  enjoyed  being  with  her  friends  and  family.  Elizabeth  was 
always  outgoing  and  really  liked  to  please  people.  She  went  out  of  her  way 
to  cheer  people  up.  She  is  very  loving  and  had  a good  heart.  People  would 
always  remember  her  by  her  big  smile  and  always  being  happy. 

Elizabeth  loved  spending  time  with  her  brothers  and  her  sister  and  was 
always  overjoyed  to  be  with  her  special  niece,  Kori  Renee.  Her  Auntie 


Karen  and  Uncle  Ben  were  truly  blessed  to  have  her  visit  during  summers  at 
Healy  Lake. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  biological  dad,  Raymond  Druck; 
grandparents:  Doe  Druck  Sr.,  Leonard  and  Victoria  John;  aunts:  Susan  Druck 
Becky  Druck,  Annette  Roberts  and  Bernice  John;  uncles:  Theodor  John, 
Richard  lohn,  Mason  Druck  and  John  Druck. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Nora  John  and  stepdad,  Eugene  Roberts  Dr. 
; grandparents : Leah  Druck,  Esther  and  Delbert  Haywood,  Eugene  Roberts  Sr. 
and  Marie  lensen,  Harry  Fields;  sister:  Bernice  lohn-Drew  and  Matthew 
Chetwood;  brothers:  Nelson  and  Preston  Roberts,  Harris  Nickolie;  aunts: 
Geraldine  John  and  Debbie  Brovillette,  Lois  Verny,  Brenda  Meeker,  Pam  and 
lay  Schriener,  Lori  Silk;  uncles:  Ronald  and  Earl  lohn,  Patrick  Druck, 
loey  Druck,  Chester  Druck,  Peter  and  Agnes  Druck,  Norman  Roberts;  best 
friends:  Clara  Perdue,  Alicia,  Misty,  Trish  and  lohnny  Yatlin;  nieces  and 
nephews:  Kori  Chetwood,  Isaiah  lohn,  Elijah  Drew,  Tiana  Drew,  lames  Holtry 
Daniel  Meeker  and  lenna  Bettis. 

Visitation  on  Thursday,  luly  14  at  10  a.m.  in  Fairbanks  at  St.  Matthew's 
Church;  the  service  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Afterwards,  we  will  leave  for 
Minto,  where  services  will  be  on  Friday,  luly  15,  with  visitation  at  1 p.m 
at  the  Community  Hall;  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Potlatch  follows. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

luly  13,  2005 

Austin  Harding  Brown 

Austin  Harding  Brown,  a 68-year  resident  of  luneau,  died  May  14,  2005, 
in  Anchorage. 

A 40-Day  party  will  be  3 p.m.,  luly  17,  at  the  Tlingit  Haida  Community 
Council  Building,  3235  Hospital  Drive. 

For  more  information,  contact  Amelia  Brockman  at  723-3878  or  790-1878. 

luly  17,  2005 
loy  Marie  Getman 

Former  luneau  resident  loy  Marie  Getman,  46,  died  lune  30,  2005,  after 
an  extended  stay  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

She  was  born  lune  6,  1959,  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Rosalyn  Howard.  Her 
Tlingit  name  was  Yik  ju  geit.  She  was  an  Eagle  from  the  Wooshkeetaan  Clan. 

She  grew  up  in  luneau.  She  worked  as  a state  fiscal  employee  before 
becoming  ill.  Her  family  moved  to  Anchorage  in  1999,  where  she  resided 
until  her  death.  She  was  actively  involved  in  the  Salvation  Army  Church. 
She  was  a teacher  for  Sunday  school  children. 

Her  family  said  she  enjoyed  going  for  car  rides  and  taking  in  new  sites. 
She  collected  bears  - stuffed,  ceramic,  key  chains,  pins,  posters  and  more 
She  also  enjoyed  crocheting. 

Her  family  said,  "loy  was  known  in  the  'Web  world'  as  Maneater  7150.  She 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  Internet  users,  always  delivering  a message 
from  the  numerous  religious  sites  that  she  discovered.  She  made  many  new 
friends  via  the  Web.  Her  Web  sites  brought  special  messages  to  all 
recipients  on  her  endless  mailing  list." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Esther  and  loe  Moses, 
Charlie  Howard,  Goldie  and  Richard  Moses,  Ruth  and  lack  Lokke,  Lottie  and 
Herbert  Mercer,  Patricia  and  Frank  lackson,  Walter  lackson;  aunt,  Lorraine 
Cagle;  and  uncle,  Sam  Howard. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Rosalyn  Howard;  nieces  and  nephews 
(raised  by  Rosalyn)  Darlene  Moses  Herman,  Linda  Furey,  Darryl  Furey,  lerry 
Cagle,  and  Lance  Cagle,  along  with  numerous  other  nieces.  She  is  also 
survived  by  her  grandparents,  Sam  and  Katherine  Hanlon  Sr.,  of  Hoonah, 
William  and  Martha  Horton  Sr.,  of  luneau,  and  Emma  Horton  of  luneau;  aunts 
and  uncles,  Evelyn  and  Cal  Camp  of  Georgia;  lulie  and  Ronald  Williams, 
Carolyn  and  lohn  Martin  Sr.,  Kathy  and  Charles  Polk,  Marjorie  and  Rick 
Buckner,  Penny  and  Ben  Coronell,  lerry  Horton,  Francine  Mercer,  all  of 
luneau,  Karen  and  Steve  Palmer  and  Eva  lackson  of  Anchorage,  Arlene  and 
Walter  lewell  and  Francine  Koenig  of  Hoonah,  Gary  Moses  of  luneau,  and 


Richard  Mercer  of  Anchorage. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wally  Marvin,  Larry  Marvin,  George  Marvin,  Carl 
Marvin  Dr.,  Reggie  Marvin,  Walter  Dewell,  Steven  Palmer,  Travis  Palmer, 

Cal  Camp  and  Harvey  Dacobs. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  John  Martin  Sr.,  Billy  Wilson  Dr.,  Paul 
Marks,  Sam  Hanlon  Dr.,  Ronald  Williams  and  Alfred  Martin. 

A service  announcement  will  be  published  at  a later  date. 

Duly  17,  2005 
Doy  Marie  Getman 

Former  Duneau  resident  Doy  Marie  Getman,  46,  died  Dune  30,  2005,  after 
an  extended  stay  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

She  was  born  Dune  6,  1959,  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Rosalyn  Howard.  Her 
Tlingit  name  was  Yik  ju  geit.  She  was  an  Eagle  from  the  Wooshkeetaan  Clan. 

She  grew  up  in  Duneau.  She  worked  as  a state  fiscal  employee  before 
becoming  ill.  Her  family  moved  to  Anchorage  in  1999,  where  she  resided 
until  her  death.  She  was  actively  involved  in  the  Salvation  Army  Church. 

She  was  a teacher  for  Sunday  school  children. 

Her  family  said  she  enjoyed  going  for  car  rides  and  taking  in  new  sites. 
She  collected  bears  - stuffed,  ceramic,  key  chains,  pins,  posters  and  more. 
She  also  enjoyed  crocheting. 

Her  family  said,  "Doy  was  known  in  the  'Web  world'  as  Maneater  7150.  She 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  Internet  users,  always  delivering  a message 
from  the  numerous  religious  sites  that  she  discovered.  She  made  many  new 
friends  via  the  Web.  Her  Web  sites  brought  special  messages  to  all 
recipients  on  her  endless  mailing  list." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Esther  and  Doe  Moses, 
Charlie  Howard,  Goldie  and  Richard  Moses,  Ruth  and  Dack  Lokke,  Lottie  and 
Herbert  Mercer,  Patricia  and  Frank  Dackson,  Walter  Dackson;  aunt,  Lorraine 
Cagle;  and  uncle,  Sam  Howard. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Rosalyn  Howard;  nieces  and  nephews 
(raised  by  Rosalyn)  Darlene  Moses  Herman,  Linda  Furey,  Darryl  Furey,  Derry 
Cagle,  and  Lance  Cagle,  along  with  numerous  other  nieces.  She  is  also 
survived  by  her  grandparents,  Sam  and  Katherine  Hanlon  Sr.,  of  Hoonah, 
William  and  Martha  Horton  Sr.,  of  Duneau,  and  Emma  Horton  of  Duneau;  aunts 
and  uncles,  Evelyn  and  Cal  Camp  of  Georgia;  Dulie  and  Ronald  Williams, 
Carolyn  and  Dohn  Martin  Sr.,  Kathy  and  Charles  Polk,  Marjorie  and  Rick 
Buckner,  Penny  and  Ben  Coronell,  Derry  Horton,  Francine  Mercer,  all  of 
Duneau,  Karen  and  Steve  Palmer  and  Eva  Dackson  of  Anchorage,  Arlene  and 
Walter  Dewell  and  Francine  Koenig  of  Hoonah,  Gary  Moses  of  Duneau,  and 
Richard  Mercer  of  Anchorage. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wally  Marvin,  Larry  Marvin,  George  Marvin,  Carl 
Marvin  Dr.,  Reggie  Marvin,  Walter  Dewell,  Steven  Palmer,  Travis  Palmer, 

Cal  Camp  and  Harvey  Dacobs. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Dohn  Martin  Sr.,  Billy  Wilson  Dr.,  Paul 
Marks,  Sam  Hanlon  Dr.,  Ronald  Williams  and  Alfred  Martin. 

A service  announcement  will  be  published  at  a later  date. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

Duly  16,  2005 
Victor  Longman 

LONGMAN  - Victor  Doseph  Born  Danuary  19,  1959,  passed  away  peacefully  in 
his  sleep  on  Duly  14,  2005  after  a long  illness.  Victor  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  unique  sense  of  humour,  his  gentle  manner,  his 
resiliency  and  his  strong  inner  strength. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Michael  and  Mary  Longman;  parents 
Emma  Longman  and  Victor  Gordon;  brothers  Martin  and  George  and  baby  sister 
Gloria . 

Victor  is  survived  by  his  sisters  Pearl  Gordon,  Lorriane  (Ross),  Mary 
(Rod),  Sarah  (Mike)  and  Dan;  brothers  Dave,  Gary  and  Doe  (Darlene);  half 
brother  Don  Ross  Sr.,  as  well  as  special  aunties  Roseanne,  Christine  and 
Lucy;  uncles;  several  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends.  Prayers  will 


be  held  on  Saturday,  Duly  16,  2005  at  7:00  P.M.  in  the  Chapel  of  Lee 
Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Avenue,  Regina,  SK.  The  Wake  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  Duly  17,  2005  at  5:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First 
Nation,  SK.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Duly  18,  2005  at 
3:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation,  SK  with  Burial  to 
follow  in  the  Longman  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

Duly  14,  2005 
Donas  Crane  Chief 

Donas  Crane  Chief  was  born  on  September  30,  1964  at  the  Cardston  Blood 
Indian  Hospital  and  passed  away  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  Duly  5th,  2005  at 
the  age  of  40  years. 

Donas  was  born  to  the  late  Dan  and  Eileen  Crane  Chief  of  the  Blood 
Reserve.  Donas  is  survived  by  four  brothers  Clarence,  Roland  (Vivian), 

Cory  Crane  Chief  and  Leon  Across  The  Mountain;  one  brother-in-law  Michael 
Across  The  Mountain;  three  sisters,  Karen,  Wanda  Crane  Chief  and  Sherry 
(Blaine)  Parkins;  one  special  niece.  Shannon  Crying  Head;  three  uncles, 
Martin  (Theresa)  Hairy  Bull  Sr.,  Robert  Bad  Man,  Rodger  Across  The 
Mountain;  two  aunts,  Rachel  Crying  Head,  and  Myrna  (Gus)  Chief  Man; 
fourteen  nephews,  sixteen  nieces,  numerous  great  nieces  and  nephews;  his 
adopted  parents,  Dordan  Gros  Ventre  Boy  and  Sandra  Black  Water;  his 
special  friend  Clara  Teddy  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Donas  was  predeceased  by  his  parents;  three  brothers,  Martin  (Geraldine) 
Daniel,  Douglas  Crane  Chief;  five  sisters,  Clara,  Doreen,  Bernice,  Linda, 
Brenda  Crane  Chief;  paternal  grandparents,  Frank  Bad  Man  and  Miss  Crane 
Chief;  maternal  grandparents,  Sam  and  Lucy  Hairy  Bull;  uncles,  Robert 
Hairy  Bull  and  Dennis  Bad  Man;  aunts,  Celina  (Doe)  Rabbit,  Cecille 
(Rodger)  Across  The  Mountain,  Mildred,  Rosie  Bad  Man;  numerous  other 
relatives . 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Duly  13th  at  New  Life 
Fellowship  Center,  Blood  Reserve,  from  7:00  - 10:00  p.m.  and  continue  at 
Shannon  Crying  Head's  residence.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Duly  14th  at  New  Life  Fellowship  Center  at  1:00  p.m.  Interment 
in  Pioneer  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston  AB,  653-3844. 

Duly  16,  2005 
Wilbert  Day  Chief 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  precious 
son,  father,  grandfather  and  brother, WILBERT  DAY  CHIEF,  better  known  as 
"Hobo".  Wilbert  began  his  journey  with  our  Creator  on  Duly  10,  2005  at  the 
age  of  40  years. 

Wilbert  was  born  on  September  8,  1964  in  Cardston,  Alberta  to  his  loving 
parents  Keith  and  Rita  Red  Crow.  He  attended  Lethbridge  and  Cardston 
schools  in  his  younger  years  and  then  went  on  to  St.  Mary's  School  on  the 
Blood  Reserve.  Wilbert  received  his  secondary  education  at  Lethbridge 
Community  College  and  also  received  an  agriculture  certificate  from  Olds 
College.  With  this  he  worked  for  the  Blood  Tribe  Forage  Processing  Plant. 
He  was  a person  who  went  after  what  he  wanted  and  didn't  give  up  until  he 
succeeded.  Wilbert  went  on  and  obtained  his  Class  1 drivers  licence 
through  S.K. Driver  Training  School.  When  he  completed  this,  he  became  an 
employee  with  H&R  Trucking  Company.  This  is  what  took  him  through  Canada 
and  the  United  States  with  his  brothers  Keith  Dr.  and  Mylan  Red  Crow  at 
his  side.  Wilbert  was  a proud  father.  Everything  he  did  was  for  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  On  October  8,  2000  he  was  given  a precious 
gift  and  that  was  his  grandson  Rylan  who  was  his  world,  and  on  December  30 
2004  he  received  an  angel,  his  granddaughter  Akaisha. 

Wilbert  is  survived  by  his  parents  Keith  and  Rita  Red  Crow;  his 
children:  Sandra,  Cara  (Philip),  Shawn  (Missy)  and  Kennedy;  his  siblings: 
Keith  Dr.  (Stephanie),  Charlene,  Tracy  girl  (Geoff),  Renita  (Emery), 


Charles  (Christine)  and  Pam  (Leon);  his  grandfather  Sam  Red  Crow;  special 
friend  Marmie  Quinny;  his  uncles:  Winston  (Martha),  Wilton  (Trina), 

Chester  (Bonny),  Bruce  (Carla),  Perry  and  Lloyd  (Sharon);  his  aunties: 
Rosaline,  Alfreda,  Dune,  Harriet,  Laverne  (Rodney)  First  Rider,  Dudy, 
Patsy,  Delia  (Dohn)  Chief  Moon,  Bernice  (Alex)  Hunt  and  Phyllis  (Fred) 

Bull  Calf.  Wilbert  is  also  survived  by  his  adopted  parents  Godfrey  and 
Velma  Red  Crow,  who  loved  Wilbert  as  their  own;  a grandson  to  Elizabeth 
Red  Crow,  a family  he  loved  very  much;  Annie  Day  Chief  and  family;  the 
family  of  the  late  Ronald  and  lane  Day  Chief;  Alex  Hunt  Sr.  (Suzie); 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  a huge  number  of  relatives.  Wilbert  was 
predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Victor  and  Lucy  Day  Chief,  George  and  Emma 
First  Rider,  Alex  and  Agnes  Little  Shields  and  his  special  grandfather  lim 
Small  Legs,  who  was  a tremendous  pillar  of  strength  when  there  were  many 
obstacles  Wilbert  had  to  endure  and  overcome;  uncles:  larvis  Day  Chief, 
Ronald  Day  Chief,  Alex  Hunt  and  Dick  Day  Chief;  aunties:  Doris  Day  Chief, 
Claudia  Red  Crow,  lane  Day  Chief,  Angela  Singer  and  Suzie  Hunt;  cousins: 
Brent  Day  Chief,  lody  Day  Chief,  Lucille  Red  Crow,  Fredrick  Red  Crow, 
Robert  Day  Chief,  Alvin  Bull  Calf,  Ida  Hunt,  Giles  Day  Chief,  Noella  Young 
Pine  and  Paul  Day  Chief.  Wilbert  was  a very  strong  believer  of  our  native 
religion.  He  had  a lot  of  faith  with  all  the  prayers  he  received  from 
everyone.  Thank  you  dear  God  for  allowing  our  beloved  "Hobo"  to  leave  this 
world  with  much  dignity  and  love. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Friday,  Duly  15, 
2005  at  4:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Agency  Hall,  Blood 
Reserve,  on  Friday,  Duly  15,  2005  beginning  at  7:00  p.m.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Agency  Hall  on  Saturday,  Duly  16,  2005  at 
1:00  p.m.  with  Father  Pawal  Andrasz  officiating.  Interment  in  One  Spot 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Edens  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod,  553-3772. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Duly  30,  2005 

Mohawk  Ohiarihko:wa/moon  of  much  ripening 
Western  Cherokee  Kuyegwona/ripe  corn  moon 
Anishnaabe  Aabita-niibino-giizis/raspberry  moon 
Cree  Opaskwuwipizun/moon  when  ducks  begin  to  molt 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Native  American  Poetry  and 
Chiapas95-English  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Health  care  reality  in  Indian  Country  compared  to  the  general 
population  is:  Our  people  still  die  due  to  accidents  204  percent 
greater  then  the  rest  of  the  population,  666  percent  more  likely  to 
die  from  tuberculosis,  a preventable  disease,  [and]  318  percent  more 
likely  to  die  from  diabetes." 

The  Surgeon  General  reports  that  Indian  youth  are  dying  at  3.1  times 
greater  than  the  general  population." 

Our  challenges  are  escalating." 

Rachel  Joseph,  Chairwoman  of  the  Lone  Paiute  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Calif. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

lanet  has  a few  well  chosen  comments  about  this  issue's  lead  story. 

When  tribal  sovereignty  cannot  even  protect  a nation's  own  members' 
rights  as  parents  on  the  reservation  when  challenged,  not  by  federal 
interests,  but  by  a state  government  --  sovereignty  is  a meaningless  word. 
This  week  in  California,  the  U.S.  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decided 
that  the  Elem  Indian  Community  cannot  intervene  in  an  adoption  proceeding 
on  behalf  of  a member  child's  family.  The  court  upheld  the  state's 
decision  to  approve  an  adoption  of  a child  to  a family  outside  the  tribe. 
This  in  spite  of  provisions  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  The  story 
appears  below. 

The  tribe,  the  child's  parents  and  the  National  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Association  are  now  considering  whether  to  appeal  this  decision  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court  --  a body  that  has  been  notably  unreliable  in  its  view  of 
just  what  tribal  sovereignty  does  mean.  The  district  court  indicated  that 
Congress  needed  to  clarify  the  state's  position  in  regard  to  Indian  child 
welfare.  And  perhaps  Congress  is  where  our  Nations  should  be  headed  for  a 
clear,  unequivocal  statement  of  just  who  they  are  in  relation  to  the  US 
government  and  the  states  where  reservations  are  located.  Undermining  our 
Nations'  ability  to  protect  the  wellbeing  of  our  families  and  our  children 
calls  into  question  our  very  existence  as  meaningful  governments.  It's 
ony  a short  step  from  there  to  extermination  as  separate  entities. 

+///  lanet  Smith  owlstar@bellsouth.net 

/*/+  P.  0.  Box  672168  OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  http://www.owlstar.com 
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RE:  State  can  terminate  Indian  Parental  Rights 


Date:  Thu,  21  Dul  2005  08:32:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars(3Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" NATIVE  CHILD  CUSTODY" 
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State  Can  Terminate  Indian  Parental  Rights,  Court  Says 
# California  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  Native  American  child 
custody  cases,  U.S.  panel  rules. 

By  Carla  Rivera,  Times  Staff  Writer 
Duly  20,  2005 

In  a significant  case  for  Native  Americans,  a federal  court  in  San 
Francisco  ruled  Tuesday  that  tribes  cannot  stop  California  courts  from 
taking  Indian  children  from  their  parents. 

The  opinion  in  Doe  vs.  Mann  by  a three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  an  attempt  by  the  federal  courts  to  determine 
how  much  control  tribes  retain  over  foster  care  and  other  child  welfare 
issues.  Tribes  around  the  country  have  moved  to  assert  more  authority  in 
recent  years,  arguing  that  Indian  children  are  better  off  remaining  within 
their  tribes  than  being  placed  for  adoption. 

They  base  their  arguments  on  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1978,  which  gave  tribes  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  custody 
proceedings  involving  children  residing  on  reservations,  "except  where 
such  jurisdiction  is  otherwise  vested  in  the  state  under  existing  federal 
law. " 

Some  states,  notably  Wisconsin,  have  concluded  that  involuntary  child 
custody  proceedings  lie  outside  state  purview,  while  state  courts  in 
Washington  and  Idaho  have  deduced  the  opposite. 

The  case  stems  from  a 2001  Superior  Court  decision  to  terminate  the 
parental  rights  of  a Native  American  mother  accused  by  child  welfare 
authorities  of  failing  to  protect  her  daughter  while  both  resided  on  the 
Elem  Indian  Colony  in  Northern  California's  Lake  County.  The  child  told 
her  mother  she  had  been  sexually  assaulted  by  a male  cousin  while  staying 
at  a relative's  home.  The  mother  called  the  state  Department  of  Social 
Services,  and  the  child  was  placed  in  a foster  home. 

The  Tribal  Council  later  passed  a resolution  declaring  that  the  child 
should  be  adopted  by  the  mother's  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

But  the  Superior  Court  approved  an  adoption  petition  by  the  girl's 
foster  parents. 

The  girl's  mother  filed  a complaint  in  federal  court  challenging  the 
Superior  Court's  jurisdiction. 

The  mother's  attorney,  Deff  L.  Bleich,  said  he  had  not  talked  with  his 
client  but  was  disappointed  in  the  decision. 

"We  obviously  disagree  with  the  conclusion  the  court  reached  and  will 
have  to  consider  whether  to  pursue  the  matter  with  the  Supreme  Court,"  he 
said.  David  Simmons,  director  of  government  affairs  and  advocacy  at  the 
National  Indian  Child  Welfare  Assn.,  which  filed  an  amicus  brief  in  the 
case,  said  the  appeal  underscores  the  fact  that  state  court  decisions  in 
such  matters  are  still  subject  to  federal  review  and  that  tribes  can  apply 


for  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  individual  cases  under  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

Tuesday's  appellate  ruling  hinged  on  an  interpretation  of  so-called 
"Public  Law  280/'  which  gives  some  states,  including  California,  broad 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  and  some  civil  offenses  committed  in  Indian 
territory.  The  judges  concluded  that  based  on  this  law,  those  civil 
actions  include  dependency  court  proceedings. 

The  panel  noted  that  California  has  assumed  authority  over  such  child 
custody  cases  for  years.  And  while  a complete  transition  to  tribal 
jurisdiction  in  these  cases  may  be  appropriate,  the  panel  acknowledged, 

"we  believe  this  is  a judgment  for  Congress  to  make,  not  the  courts." 
Copyright  c.  2005  Los  Angeles  Times. 

"RE : No  one  should  prejudge  Trust  Settlement  Figures"  

Date:  Tue,  19  Dul  2005  08:45:36  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
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No  one  should  prejudge  trust  fund  settlement  figures 
Guest  commentary 
Louis  Gray 
Duly  18,  2005 

There  have  any  number  of  significant  milestones  in  the  Quixote-like 
battle  Blackfeet  Indian  Elouise  Cobell  has  waged  against  the  Interior 
Department's  mishandling  of  trust  funds.  But  at  this  time,  the  crossroads 
are  forming  an  inescapable  collision  of  forces,  which  will  no  doubt  bring 
this  shameful  episode  to  an  end. 

Ten  years  into  the  effort  to  bring  about  settlement  and  reform  to  the 
trust  fund  debacle,  last  month  key  Indian  leaders  issued  a list  of  50 
principles  from  the  tribes'  viewpoint. 

The  list  was  all  encompassing  and  put  forth  a settlement  figure  to 
consider  for  the  settlement  amount,  otherwise  known  as  the  thing  everyone 
wanted  to  know  in  the  first  place.  This  effort  was  created  at  the  urging 
of  congressional  leaders.  It  was  thoughtful,  fair  and  exacting  in 
professional  approach. 

One  of  the  most  important  figures  in  this  convergence  of  energies,  U.S. 
Senator  Dohn  McCain  (202-224-2235),  has  theorized  the  $27.5  billion 
recommended  by  Indian  leaders  is  too  high.  Of  course  he  never  said  it 
wasn't  owed  or  that  Native  Americans  aren't  entitled  to  even  more.  McCain 
is  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  should 
remember  the  days  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  crisis/theft/debacle  of  the 
1980' s.  The  federal  government  had  a limited  fiduciary  role  in  that  mess. 
It  was  a billion  dollar  set  of  problems  created  by  greedy  lenders  and 
irresponsible  loan  practices.  Innocent  investors  were  going  to  lose 
billions  of  dollars.  The  downfall  would  have  damaged  the  economies  in 
hundreds  of  communities.  Congress  not  only  covered  the  insured  amount; 
they  covered  all  of  it.  They  punished  many  of  the  guilty  and  reformed  the 
system.  If  the  government  can  do  that  for  the  S & L's  of  this  country, 
they  can  do  it  for  Native  Americans.  They  can  and  should  do  no  less. 

McCain  is  joined  by  Democratic  leaders  U.S.  Senator  Vice  Chairman  Byron 
L.  Dorgan  North  Dakota  (202)  224-2551.  Dorgan  has  not  come  out  and 
prejudged  what  his  fellow  Senators  are  prepared  or  not  prepared  to  do  at 
this  early  point. 

In  this  case,  the  federal  government  doesn't  have  a limited  role  they 
have  a total  responsibility.  In  truth  many  have  surmised  Native  Americans 
are  owed  Billions  of  dollars  more  than  the  $27.5  suggested.  There 
shouldn't  be  a rush  to  short-change  the  Indian;  Native  Americans  should  be 
given  every  consideration. 

Of  course  if  you  were  to  listen  to  Ross  Swimmer  the  man  who  would  say 
anything  for  a good  job  in  government  you'd  come  away  believing  the 


government  is  innocent.  In  an  op-ed  piece  in  the  Sunday  World  (7/17/05)  he 
suggests  the  error  rate  for  underpayment  is  "likely"  far  less.  Although 
despite  the  records  piled  to  the  heavens,  he  cannot  prove  his  assessment. 
But,  Swimmer  is  following  the  old  "Big  Lie"  method  of  saying  something 
incredible  over  and  over  until  at  least  some  believe  him.  He  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  Swimmer  is  the  Special  Trustee  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  over  trust  funds.  The  only  thing  special  about  him  is  his 
interpretation  of  the  truth  and  trust. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  has  watched  the  government  drag 
their  feet,  lie,  distort  and  destroy  evidence  for  the  past  9 years.  His 
words  as  of  late  have  been  particularly  harsh. 

In  a 34-page  opinion  he  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  include 
notices  to  Indian  land  and  account  holders  that  the  information  they 
receive  from  them  may  not  be  credible.  He  did  not  mince  words. 

"For  those  harboring  hope  that  the  stories  of  murder,  dispossession, 
forced  marches,  assimilationist  policy  programs,  and  other  incidents  of 
cultural  genocide  against  the  Indians  are  merely  the  echoes  of  a horrible, 
bigoted  government-past  that  has  been  sanitized  by  the  good  deeds  of  more 
recent  history,  this  case  serves  as  an  appalling  reminder  of  the  evils 
that  result  when  large  numbers  of  the  politically  powerless  are  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  institutions  engendered  and  controlled  by  a politically 
powerful  few,"  Lamberth  said  in  his  opinion. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a United  States  Judge  who  sits  in  judgment  of 
the  largest  class  action  lawsuit  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  country, 
which  is  quick  to  tell  other  countries  to  treat  their  indigenous  people 
humanely  and  justly,  can  be  cavalier  in  their  historic  indifference  to 
this  country's  first  citizens.  The  judge  was  more  exacting. 

"As  if  they  were  somehow  less  than  deserving  of  the  respect  that  should 
be  afforded  to  everyone  in  a society  where  all  people  are  supposed  to  be 
equal,"  Lamberth  said. 

Still  the  Interior  Department  is  distorting  the  truth  and  dragging  its 
feet  like  some  silly  knee  jerk  reaction.  When  there  is  a settlement,  they 
will  still  say  they  were  innocent.  It  is  apparently  just  not  in  them  to  be 
honest  and  just.  It  looks  like  that  will  be  the  job  of  the  most  deliberate 
political  body  known  on  earth ; the  United  States  Senate.  We  appeal  to 
their  greatest  goodness  and  deepest  sense  of  justice  to  do  what  is  proper. 

Moral  absolutes  for  lawmakers  are  not  much  different  than  they  are  for 
everyone  else;  when  we  walk  up  to  the  crossroads  we  always  have  the  choice 
to  do  the  right  thing.  What  do  our  higher  ideas  tell  you? 

Republicans 

Pete  Domenici  New  Mexico  (202)  224-6621 
Craig  Thomas  Wyoming  (202)  224-6441 
Gordon  Smith  Oregon  (202)  224-3753 
Lisa  Murkowski  Alaska  (202)  224-6665 
Michael  D.  Crapo  Idaho  (202)  224-6142 
Richard  Burr  North  Carolina  (202)  224-3154 
Tom  Coburn  Oklahoma  (202)  224-5754 

Democrats 

Daniel  K.  Inouye  Hawaii  (202)  224-3934 
Kent  Conrad  North  Dakota  (202)  224-2043 
Daniel  K.  Akaka  Hawaii  (202)  224-6361 
Tim  Johnson  South  Dakota  (202)  224-5842 
Maria  Cantwell  Washington  (202)  224-3441 
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SENIOR  INTERIOR  OFFICIAL  ADMITS  THAT  THE 


GOVERNMENT  MISCHARACTERIZED  STATUS  OF  COMPUTER  SECURITY 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  20  - A senior  Interior  Department  official  whose 
testimony  on  computer  security  was  crucial  to  a 2003  ruling  in  a lawsuit 
over  the  government's  mismanagement  of  Indian  Trust  accounts  has 
acknowledged  that  Department  of  Dustice  attorneys  failed  to  accurately 
relay  his  views  on  computer  security  to  an  appeals  court. 

In  testimony  in  U.S.  District  Court  yesterday.  Dames  Cason,  a deputy 
associate  Interior  secretary,  said  he  would  have  placed  qualifications  on 
what  Dustice  told  the  appeals  court  about  Interior's  computer  security 
problems . 

In  the  brief,  Dustice  lawyers  quoted  Cason  as  saying  that  Interior  was 
"bulletproof"  and  that  it  had  "driven  the  vulnerabilities  down  close  to 
zero  for  our  perimeter  security  at  the  department  overall." 

However,  evidence  produced  in  court  shows  that  two  days  before  Cason's 
2003  testimony,  he  received  an  e-mail  indicating  that  almost  150 
potentially  catastrophic  vulnerabilities  had  infected  over  100  different 
Interior  networks. 

The  hearings  on  computer  security  before  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth,  now  in  their  52nd  day,  have  produced  evidence  that  Interior  was 
facing  serious  computer  problems  and  is  far  from  the  "bulletproof" 
condition  that  Cason  spoke  of  in  testimony  two  years  ago. 

The  issue  of  how  safe  are  Interior's  computers  is  a critical  issue  in 
the  nine-year-old  lawsuit  over  the  government's  handling  of  individual 
Indian  Trust  accounts.  As  a result  of  Cason's  testimony,  the  appeals  court 
directed  Lamberth  to  re-examine  the  department  computer  security. 

"If  Mr.  Cason  had  not  allowed  Dustice  to  send  his  incomplete  statements 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  we  could  have  avoided  this  entire  hearing  and  the 
trust  data  would  now  be  secure.  Instead,  Inspector  General  reports  show 
that  the  systems  continue  to  be  easily  hacked  and  the  government  still 
pretends  as  if  nothing  is  wrong,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  lawsuit  over  Indian  trust  accounts.  She  added:  "This  once  again 
proves  what  the  record  makes  clear  - that  Cason  and  others  will  say 
anything  to  continue  to  deny  justice  to  Indian  beneficiaries." 

Computer  consultants  hired  by  Interior's  Inspector  General  have 
testified  that  they  easily  penetrated  Interior's  computers  and,  in  some 
cases,  remained  there  for  weeks  without  being  detected.  One  hacker  went 
so  far  as  to  cross  into  NASA's  program  where  he  testified  that  he  could 
have  easily  downloaded  personal  information  on  the  astronauts.  All  this 
came  after  assurances  from  Cason  that  the  department's  security  program 
was  making  much  progress. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  in  a class  action  lawsuit  over  individual  Indian 
Trust  accounts  have  told  Lamberth  that  the  problems  with  computer  security 
are  catastrophic  and  have  been  so  for  more  than  20  years.  That  means  there 
is  no  way  that  the  department  can  assure  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries  that 
their  listed  account  balances  are  accurate,  they  have  pointed  out. 

Apparently  Lamberth  agreed.  Last  week  he  ordered  Interior  to  disseminate 
a notice  to  all  class  members  that  their  trust  information  is  unreliable. 

The  computer  security  hearings  are  expected  to  conclude  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Bill  McAllister 
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Bill  would  settle  Native  American  suit 


By  Jennifer  Talhelm 
Associated  Press 
Dune  20,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Arizona  Sen.  John  McCain  on  Wednesday  introduced  a bill  he 
hopes  will  resolve  the  almost  decade-old  lawsuit  in  which  Native  Americans 
accuse  the  Interior  Department  of  cheating  them  out  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  royalties. 

McCain,  the  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  offered  the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  2005 
Wednesday  evening,  calling  it  a "starting  point"  for  discussion  to  resolve 
the  lawsuit. 

If  it  passes,  it  could  end  the  nine-year  court  battle  in  which  Native 
Americans  claim  the  Interior  Department  mismanaged  oil,  gas,  grazing, 
timber  and  other  royalties  from  their  lands  dating  back  to  1887. 

The  Native  Americans  have  said  they  are  owed  more  than  $100  billion, 
though  last  month,  they  offered  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion. 

The  bill  does  not  offer  an  exact  dollar  amount  but  would  create  a 
settlement  fund  and  overhaul  the  Native  American  trust  asset  management 
system. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a hearing  on  the  lawsuit  next 
week,  and  members  will  discuss  the  settlement  further  with  both  sides. 

"The  bill  we  offer  today  is  a starting  point  for  discussion  in  the 
effort  to  resolve  the  difficult  issues  in  the  ...  case,"  McCain  said  in  a 
statement . 

Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  said  officials  look  forward  to 
resolving  the  lawsuit. 

"Any  legislative  effort  to  bring  this  long  and  protracted  case  and  the 
complex  issues  that  surround  the  case  to  a solution  would  be  welcome,"  he 
said . 

A spokesman  for  the  plaintiffs  said  they  were  glad  McCain  called  the 
bill  a starting  point. 

Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  representing  the  Native  Americans,  said  they  have 
a number  of  concerns  about  the  bill,  including  that  the  settlement  amount 
was  left  blank.  The  Native  Americans  believe  the  $27.5  billion  is  a 
discount  for  the  government,  he  said. 

The  Native  Americans  agreed  to  the  amount  after  McCain  and  others  in 
Congress  asked  for  guidelines  to  help  them  draft  a bill  to  settle  the  case 

McCain  said  last  week  that  he  thought  Congress  would  never  agree  to  that 
amount . 

Harper  said  the  government  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  determine  the 
settlement,  however. 

"It's  that  high  because  of  the  government's  mismanagement,"  Harper  said. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Elouise  Cobell  and  others  filed  the  suit  in  1996  to 
force  the  government  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  belonging  to  about 
500,000  Indians. 

In  the  ensuing  court  fight,  the  federal  judge  in  the  case  has  held  both 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  Clinton  administration  predecessor, 
Bruce  Babbitt,  in  contempt  of  court  and  has  routinely  criticized  the 
department  for  its  failure  to  correct  problems  with  accounting  and  records 

DuBray,  the  Interior  Department  spokesman,  said  that  the  department's 
preliminary  accounting  has  found  "no  evidence  of  any  fraud  or  error  of  the 
scale  that  has  been  alleged  by  plaintiffs  in  the  case." 

But  McCain  said  in  a statement  for  the  Congressional  Record  that  the 
case  "has  shown  is  that  the  United  States  has  not  lived  up  to  its  duty  as 
a fiduciary  to  the  thousands  of  Indian  beneficiaries." 

McCain's  and  Dorgan 's  bill  would  provide  a lump  sum  settlement  of  the 
claims  and  establish  a settlement  fund  administered  by  the  Treasury 
Department . 

The  bill  suggests  a number  of  changes  to  the  way  Native  American  trusts 
are  managed  and  would  require  an  annual  audit  of  Native  American  trust 
funds  by  the  Government  Accountability  Office. 

It  also  would  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Office  of  the 
Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  under  a newly  created  office  within 
the  Interior  Department,  an  Under  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

The  issue  of  who  would  administer  the  settlement  likely  will  be  argued 


fiercely.  Harper,  the  Native  Americans'  lawyer,  said  it's  unlikely  the 
plaintiffs  would  want  the  federal  government  which  they  say  mismanaged 
their  trust  accounts  to  handle  the  settlement. 
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Prominent  Native  American  Leaders  Issue  Statement  on  Legislation 
Introduced  Yesterday  by  Senator  Dohn  McCain  (R-AZ) 

Washington,  DC  - Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton 
case,  Tex  G.  Hall  ("Red  Tipped  Arrow"),  president  of  The  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Arikara 
Nation  and  Dim  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Association, 
and  principal  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation,  issued  the  following  statement 
today : 

Almost  six  months  ago.  Senator  McCain  asked  us  to  work  with  Indian 
Country  to  reach  a consensus  on  finding  a solution  to  one  of  America's 
last,  great  injustices:  the  mismanagement  of  Indian  Trusts.  Over  the 
course  of  many  months.  Native  American  leaders  from  all  across  this  great 
country  consulted  and  agreed  on  50  trust  principles,  a roadmap  to 
resolution  of  this  national  shame. 

We  continue  to  share  an  interest  in  an  equitable  legislative  solution  to 
this  century-old  scandal.  We  are  disappointed  that  most  of  the  50  trust 
principles  that  Indian  Country  put  forth  to  the  Committee  are  not 
incorporated  in  the  draft  legislation.  However,  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  Chairman  McCain  and  Vice-Chairman  Dorgan  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  implement  the  trust  principles  that  we 
submitted  in  Dune.  Those  principles  are  the  views  of  Indian  Country.  Any 
legislation  that  has  a hope  of  gaining  the  support  of  Indian  Country  has 
to  strongly  reflect  those  views.  This  is  a historic  issue  that  all  of 
Indian  Country  has  rallied  behind.  Historic  issues  require  historic 
solutions.  We  have  a long  way  to  go,  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
Committee  shares  our  view  that  we  have  to  end  up  with  a bill  that  all  of 
Indian  Country  can  support. 

Moreover,  the  bill  is  not  in  accord  with  important  judicial  rulings  made 
over  the  nine  years  of  Cobell  litigation.  An  equitable  settlement  must 
honor  and  reflect  the  judicial  decisions  from  the  many  hard  fought 
victories  won  in  the  District  Court  and  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

For  nine  years.  Native  American  owners  of  individual  trust  lands  have 
sought  justice  in  the  courts.  For  nine  years,  they  have  won  victory  after 
victory  on  the  merits  of  their  case.  For  nine  years,  government  lawyers 
have  subverted  justice  with  a strategy  of  obstruction,  delay,  and 
misrepresentation . For  their  misdeeds,  government  officials  - both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  - have  been  routinely  and  repeatedly  sanctioned 
and  held  in  contempt  of  court.  Moreover,  the  government  has  spent  over  a 
billion  dollars  on  bogus  fixes  to  the  system  and  their  own  lawyers. 

The  district  court  has  already  ruled  that  plaintiffs  are  likely  to 
prevail  in  this  litigation  - a string  of  unqualified  victories  on  the 
merits  makes  this  a certainty.  However,  it  might  take  years  to  reach  a 
resolution  if  the  government  continues  its  policy  of  obstruction  and  delay. 

Too  many  generations  have  already  died  without  justice. 

Members  of  the  Committee  asked  Indian  leaders  to  come  together  behind  a 
unified  set  of  principles  reflecting  the  concerns  of  Indian  Country. 

After  five  months  of  consultations  and  deliberations  taking  into  account 
decades  of  hard  experience,  we  delivered  on  that  request.  The  degree  of 
unity  reflected  in  these  principles  is  without  precedent. 

We  look  forward  to  the  public  hearings  and  to  vigorous  and  constructive 
participation  in  the  legislative  process.  We  also  look  forward  to  the 
anticipated  involvement  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 


Resources,  which  has  been  dealing  with  these  issues  as  well. 


Contacts : 

Bill  McAllister  for  Elouise  Cobell 
703-385-6996  (office,  home) 

202-257-5385  (mobile) 
bmcallister@cox.net 

Wilson  Pipestem  for  Chief  Dim  Gray 
Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Assoc. 
wkpipestem@ietan.com,  703-980-2262  (mobile) 

Chris  Stearns  for  Tex  G.  Hall 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
cstearns@hsdwdc.com,  202-257-6428  (mobile) 
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Indian  Health  Service  to  mark  50  years  since  transfer 
Duly  19,  2005 

It  was  50  years  ago  this  month  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  underwent  a 
dramatic  change  that  forever  altered  the  way  Native  Americans  receive 
health  care. 

In  Duly  1955,  the  IHS  was  taken  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
transferred  to  the  then-Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
move  was  authorized  by  Congress  a year  earlier  in  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Transfer  Act,  or  Public  Law  83-568. 

Coming  at  the  height  of  the  termination  era,  the  proposal  was  viewed 
with  extreme  skepticism  among  tribal  leaders.  They  feared  it  was  part  of 
the  federal  government's  wholesale  dismantling  of  its  trust  and  treaty 
responsibilities . 

Even  the  Public  Health  Service  and  former  president  Dwight  D. 

Eisenhower's  administration  opposed  the  move.  They  argued  it  wasn't  cost- 
effective  and  wouldn't  improve  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

But  history  proved  otherwise.  Fifty  years  later,  the  IHS  is  alive  and 
thriving,  an  agency  with  a $3  billion  budget  that  provides  critical 
services  to  more  than  1 million  Native  Americans  through  its  own  programs 
and  those  operated  by  tribes. 

"This  month.  Duly  2005,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Transfer  Act," 
Dr.  Charles  Grim,  the  current  director  of  the  IHS  and  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  said  at  a Senate  hearing  last  Thursday. 

"This  transfer  was  more  appropriate  to  the  federal  government  in 
addressing  the  health  care  needs  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives," 
he  said.  "Since  the  Transfer  Act,  the  health  status  of  Indians  has 
improved  significantly." 

To  mark  the  occasion,  the  IHS  will  be  hosting  a program  and  reception 
next  Tuesday,  Duly  26,  at  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Grim,  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Michael  0. 

Leavitt  and  Dr.  Everett  R.  Rhoades,  the  first  American  to  serve  as  the  IHS 
director,  will  speak  about  the  agency's  history  and  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  that  lie  ahead. 

There  are  many,  tribal  leaders  noted  last  week.  Citing  decades  of 
inadequate  funding  and  substandard  services,  they  said  the  U.S.  government 
has  a long  way  to  go  to  meet  its  trust  and  treaty  responsibilities. 

"Health  care  reality  in  Indian  Country  compared  to  the  general 


population  is:  Oun  people  still  die  due  to  accidents  204  percent  greater 
then  the  rest  of  the  population,  666  percent  more  likely  to  die  from 
tuberculosis,  a preventable  disease,  [and]  318  percent  more  likely  to  die 
from  diabetes,"  said  Rachel  Joseph,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Lone  Paiute 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  California. 

"The  Surgeon  General  reports  that  Indian  youth  are  dying  at  3.1  times 
greater  than  the  general  population,"  she  added.  "Our  challenges  are 
escalating. " 

The  IHS  anniversary  comes  at  a critical  time.  For  the  past  two  years, 
key  members  of  Congress  have  been  trying  to  reauthorize  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  first  passed  in  1976.  They  agree  with  tribal  leaders 
that  the  measure  will  improve  services  in  Indian  Country. 

"This  act  is  long  overdue,"  said  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona),  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 

"I  think  we  have  a bona  fide  emergency  in  health  care  on  Indian 
reservations,"  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  committee's  vice 
chairman,  said. 

The  Transfer  Act  and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  aren't  the 
only  important  pieces  of  legislation  in  IHS  history.  The  landmark  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  of  1975  ushered  in  an  era  where  tribes  began  to 
exercise  greater  control  of  their  own  affairs.  The  law  came  after  Congress 
repudiated  the  termination  policy  that  contributed  to  the  IHS  transfer. 

"It  appears  that  every  20  to  40  years  a pendulum  swings,  the  pendulum  of 
public  sentiment  and  federal  policy,  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad 
Smith  said  last  year  in  Senate  testimony.  "At  one  extreme,  this  sentiment 
and  policy  is  hostile  to  American  Indian  tribes.  At  the  other  end  of  that 
swing,  it  allows  tribes  to  determine  their  own  destiny." 
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American  Indians  Prone  to  Heart  Disease 

American  Indians  Face  Higher  Death  Rates  From  Heart  Disease, 

Government  Says 
The  Associated  Press 
July  20,  2005 

American  Indians  face  higher  death  rates  from  heart  disease,  and  the 
death  rate  in  South  Dakota  is  worse  than  other  states,  according  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

"We  see  that  many  of  the  counties  within  South  Dakota  fall  within  the 
highest  rates  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,"  CDC  report  author 
Michelle  Casper  said. 

Higher  rates  in  South  Dakota  can  be  linked  to  a lack  of  prevention 
programs  and  to  too  many  risk  factors,  experts  say.  Many  agree  that  using 
traditional  culture  in  combination  with  modern  medicine  and  increasing 
prevention  programs  can  reduce  risk  factors. 

South  Dakota  counties  with  higher  heart  disease  death  rates  include 
reservation  counties  such  as  Shannon,  home  to  the  Oglala  Lakota  Tribe,  and 
Todd,  home  to  the  Rosebud  Tribe. 

Those  are  in  stark  contrast  to  changes  seen  in  the  general  population, 
in  which  heart  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of  death,  although  the  rate  is 
falling. 

"The  improvements  nationwide  have  been  huge  ...  a fall  in  the  (death) 
rate,"  said  Jack  Williams,  dean  of  the  division  of  health  services  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  "It's  fairly  flat  in  the  Indian  population." 

The  numbers  for  heart  disease  and  stroke  death  rates  come  from  1996  to 
2000  data  comparisons,  Casper  said.  Risk  factors,  compiled  in  2003,  are 


self-reported  for  those  18  and  older. 

South  Dakota  has  a high  number  of  American  Indians  with  diabetes  as  well 
as  a growing  number  of  smokers  and  obese  people,  according  to  the  report. 

Treatment  for  the  diseases  should  reflect  Indian  culture,  Williams  said. 

"We  tend  too  often  to  treat  the  disease  and  not  the  spirit,"  Williams 
said.  And  it  helps  if  family  members  are  involved  in  treatment,  he  said. 

At  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital,  which  sees  between  50  and  70  American 
Indian  patients  a day,  there  are  many  programs  in  place  to  incorporate 
their  traditional  ways  with  today's  medicine. 

That  helps  ease  the  anxiety  of  many  American  Indians  who  may  be  fearful 
of  going  to  a hospital,  said  nurse  Cathey  Ducheneaux,  who  works  as  a 
liaison  for  the  Native  American  and  medical  communities. 

"Years  back,  people  didn't  want  to  come  to  Regional,"  Ducheneaux  said. 
"What  we're  seeing  now  is  people  really  want  to  come  here." 

Information  from:  Argus  Leader,  http://www.argusleader.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2005  ABC  News  Internet  Ventures. 
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Lawsuit  alleges  racial  targeting 
By  Kevin  Woster,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Duly  22,  2005 

Years  before  the  Iowa  attorney  general  filed  a consumer-fraud  lawsuit 
against  a network  of  car  dealerships  owned  by  Rapid  City  native  Dan  Nelson, 
a local  car  lot  owned  by  Nelson  family  members  was  targeting  American 
Indians  with  fraudulent  sales  and  financing  practices,  a legal  complaint 
by  former  customers  alleges. 

Rapid  City  lawyer  Mark  Koehn  is  the  lead  lawyer  in  a 4-year-old  lawsuit 
against  the  former  D.D.  Byrider  lot  and  several  members  of  the  Nelson 
family.  Koehn  said  Friday  that  his  clients  suffered  the  same  types  of 
deceptive  sales  techniques,  excessive  interest  rates,  inflated  vehicle 
prices  and  unfulfilled  warranty  promises  that  were  alleged  in  the  Iowa 
lawsuit  filed  last  Danuary. 

That  lawsuit  was  a key  factor  in  the  financial  fall  of  Dan  Nelson 
Automotive  Group,  which  operated  car  lots  in  Rapid  City  and  Sioux  Falls  in 
South  Dakota  and  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs  and  Des  Moines  in  Iowa.  The 
company  is  bankrupt,  and  all  the  dealerships  recently  closed. 

Koehn  also  said  that  the  majority  of  clients  served  by  the  Rapid  City 
dealership,  which  began  in  the  mid-1990s  as  a D.D.  Byrider  franchise 
before  going  through  a succession  of  name  changes,  were  American  Indians  - 
many  with  poor  credit  ratings  who  were  already  struggling  financially.  The 
Nelson  operation  promised  to  provide  vehicles  and  financing  and  help 
rebuild  the  credit  rating  and  financial  status  of  its  customers  but  often 
left  them  in  worse  shape  financially,  Koehn  said. 

"They  certainly  did  go  after  the  Native  American  population.  But,  to  be 
fair,  I'm  sure  a lot  of  the  Native  American  population  had  a heck  of  a 
time  buying  a car  anywhere  else,"  Koehn  said.  "The  end  result  was  that  50 
percent  to  80  percent  of  their  clientele  was  Native  American." 

Like  the  complaint  filed  by  Iowa  Attorney  General  Tom  Miller,  Koehn 's 
complaint  alleges  that  the  buy-here,  pay-here  car  dealership  sold 
defective  vehicles  at  inflated  prices  with  excessive  interest  rates,  then 
often  failed  to  meet  warranty  obligations.  In  their  legal  complaint, 
former  customers  also  allege  that  the  dealership  "made  racially  motivated 
distinctions  between  Native  American  customers  and  Caucasian  customers." 

Those  distinctions  included  charging  higher  interest  rates  and  requiring 


payroll  deductions  from  Indian  customers,  the  complaint  alleges. 

John  Shaw,  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  and  his  wife,  Jackie,  of 
Rapid  City  are  among  the  current  group  of  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit.  They 
said  Thursday  that  they  bought  a 1994  Pontiac  Grand  Am  from  the  Nelson  lot 
in  Rapid  City  last  September  for  what  they  believed  was  a sales  price  of 
$7,000.  But  they  learned  later  that  the  actual  payoff  would  be  more  than 
$11,000. 

The  Shaws  said  they  immediately  had  trouble  with  the  vehicle  and 
believed  repairs  would  be  covered  by  an  extended  warranty.  But  the 
dealership  balked  at  making  needed  repairs  and  claimed  to  have  made 
repairs  it  didn't,  Jackie  Shaw  said. 

lackie  is  out  of  work  after  a stroke  last  year.  John  is  an  unemployed 
construction  worker  who  needs  a vehicle  to  look  for  work.  They  live 
primarily  on  Jackie's  disability  check. 

The  Grand  Am  quit  recently.  It  sits  at  Nate's  Towing  in  Rapid  City, 
where  assistant  manager  John  Taylor  tries  to  work  on  it  when  he  can,  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  to  save  the  Shaws  money.  Meanwhile,  they  walk  or  seek 
rides  from  friends. 

John  Shaw  said  the  Nelsons'  lot  was  one  of  their  few  options  because  of 
their  limited  finances  and  bad  credit  rating.  John  said  that  he  believed 
salesmen  at  the  lot  when  they  told  him  they  would  help  the  Shaws  fix  their 
credit . 

"They  told  us  this  would  help  our  credit.  It  didn't,"  John  said.  "I  wish 
we'd  have  gone  someplace  else." 

Koehn  filed  the  original  lawsuit  against  Prairie  Auto  Group  and  its 
financing  company  in  August  of  2001  in  7th  Circuit  Court  in  Pennington 
County.  He  amended  the  complaint  in  2004  and  also  filed  in  Cheyenne  River 
Tribal  Court  in  Eagle  Butte.  Next  week,  he  will  file  a similar  complaint 
in  Oglala  Tribal  Court  in  Pine  Ridge. 

When  Koehn  amended  the  suit  last  year,  he  added  Dan  Nelson  to  the  list 
of  defendants  that  already  included  Nelson's  brothers,  Tim  and  Don,  and 
their  father,  Allen  Nelson,  a Rapid  City  lawyer. 

Neither  Allen  Nelson  nor  lawyers  who  have  represented  the  Nelson  family 
in  the  case  responded  to  Journal  requests  for  comment  on  Thursday.  And 
officials  in  the  Pennington  County  Clerk  of  Court  Office  said  they  had  to 
review  the  defendant's  answers  to  the  complaints  on  file  there  before 
releasing  them  to  the  lournal. 

Koehn  said  Friday  that  he  had  originally  filed  the  lawsuit  on  behalf  of 
six  clients  but  that  the  list  had  grown  to  more  than  25.  The  dealership  in 
question  began  as  J.D.  Byrider  and  Prairie  Auto  Group  but  later  operated 
under  other  names,  including  Dan  Nelson  Isuzu,  Dan  Nelson  Hyundai  and,  at 
the  time  it  closed  earlier  this  month.  Family  Hyundai. 

At  the  time  of  that  name  change,  Dan  Nelson  relinquished  control  of  the 
network  to  his  partner,  Chris  Tapken.  Nelson  has  not  answered  requests  for 
interviews  or  made  public  statements  since  then. 

Nelson's  friendship  with  and  past  financial  support  for  Sen.  John  Thune, 
R-S.D.,  have  become  a side  issue  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Between 
his  three  terms  in  the  U.S.  House  and  his  election  victory  over  Sen.  Tom 
Daschle,  D-S.D.,  in  November,  Thune  served  on  the  audit  committee  and 
board  of  directors  of  an  Iowa-based  bank  that  was  the  lender  in  a package 
of  almost  $30  million  in  loans  to  Nelson  and  his  auto  network. 

Past  supporters  and  staffers  of  Daschle's  have  questioned  whether  Thune 
used  his  position  with  MetaBank  to  influence  the  loan  process,  a charge 
that  the  senator  denied.  Thune  said  the  bank  had  been  loaning  money  to 
Nelson  for  years  before  he  joined  the  board  and  that  he  didn't  know  of  his 
friend's  serious  financial  problems  until  recently. 

Koehn  said  Nelson's  bankruptcy  wouldn't  deter  his  clients'  lawsuit, 
which  was  aimed  as  much  at  the  business  practices  of  the  auto  network  as 
it  was  in  finding  relief  for  individual  plaintiffs. 

"It  (bankruptcy)  certainly  affects  our  chances  of  receiving  very  much," 
Koehn  said.  "But  what  we're  really  suing  is  the  business  plan,  a way  of 
doing  business." 

Koehn  said  the  general  structure  of  the  car  lots  in  Nelson's  network  had 
the  potential  to  help  poor  people  struggling  with  bad  credit  and  a need 
for  transportation . Instead,  it  often  ended  up  manipulating  people  and 


making  their  situations  worse,  he  said. 

"I  try  to  understand  the  Byrider  idea.  And  what  I think  you  had  there 
was  a good  idea,"  Koehn  said.  "But  because  it  was  motivated  by  how  much 
you  could  squeeze  out  of  it,  the  effect  was  that  they  went  over  the  line." 
Contact  Kevin  Woster  at  394-8413  or  kevin.woster@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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FDLTCC  loses  $1  million  in  federal  funds 

BIA  strips  'Tribal  College'  label 

Scott  Stein 

The  Pine  Journal 

July  20,  2005 

Fond  du  Lac  Tribal  and  Community  College  (FDLTCC)  is  facing  the  loss  of 
$1  million  in  federal  funding  due  to  a change  in  government  policy.  The 
change  also  means  the  institution  will  no  longer  be  listed  as  a tribal 
college. 

College  President  Don  Day  said  the  issue  is  how  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  now  interpreting  one  of  the  criteria  tribal 
colleges  must  meet  to  receive  federal  funds.  The  criteria  states  the 
tribal  college's  enrollment  must  be  51  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Until  June  of  this  year,  FDLTCC  (as  other  tribal  colleges  did)  counted  all 
tribal  students  as  part  of  the  tribal  college,  meaning  their  enrollment 
was  100  percent.  Non-Native  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Community 
College. 

We  had  them  accredited  together,"  Day  said.  "That  was  the  way  we  had 
always  done  it.  But  now  they're  saying  that  we  have  to  accredit  them 
separately. " 

With  the  new  interpretation,  only  21  percent  of  FDLTTC  students  are 
Native  American,  putting  the  college  out  of  compliance  with  federal 
guidelines.  Thus,  FDLTCC  will  lose  $1  million  in  federal  funding  next  year 

"That's  a big  hit  for  us,"  Day  said.  "Our  budget  is  only  about  $8 
million . " 

Solving  that  budget  problem  is  forcing  the  college  to  be  creative.  Day 
said  the  college  is  exploring  a $1  million  loan  option  with  the  Minnesota 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  (MNSCU),  which  the  college  would  repay 
over  a four-year  period. 

That  may  help  next  year's  crunch,  but  it  is  a loan  and  the  loss  of  the 
federal  funds  will  mean  the  college  is  in  for  a few  lean  years  financially 

"It's  the  difference  from  ending  the  year  with  a $250,000  reserve  to  a 
$750,000  deficit,"  Day  said. 

The  good  news  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  college  continues  to  grow.  In 
fact.  Native  American  students  have  increased  from  290  to  470  students 
over  the  past  two  years  and  enrollment  is  up  12  percent  over  the  same  time 
last  year. 

"This  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  education  students  are 
getting  here,"  Day  said.  "We're  still  doing  all  the  things  a tribal 
college  is  supposed  to  do.  We're  still  in  a good  position.  We  have  a 
growing  number  students,  revenues  and  a great  college." 

All  of  that  should  help  the  accreditation  process,  which  is  likely  to 
take  one  to  two  years.  The  accreditation  process  is  meant  to  ensure  the 
college's  curriculum  and  staff  are  at  a high  enough  level  to  be  able  to 
transfer  credits  between  colleges  and  universities.  It's  a cumbersome  and 
labor-intensive  process. 

The  college  didn't  have  much  time  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  Day  said 


he  received  a call  from  the  BIA  on  April  14  requesting  a site  visit.  They 
spent  three  days  at  the  college  just  a few  weeks  later  and  then  informed 
the  college  in  early  Dune  that  they  were  losing  funding.  The  abrupt  change 
of  policy  left  the  college  without  time  to  even  attempt  to  accredit  the 
colleges  separately. 

Even  the  area's  congressional  delegation  has  promised  to  help  appeal  the 
decision.  Day  said  Congressman  Dim  Oberstar  has  promised  to  help  restore 
funding  and  U.S.  Senators  Mark  Dayton  and  Norm  Coleman  have  also  said 
they'd  advocate  for  the  college. 

But  for  now,  at  least,  the  college  is  anticipating  some  tighter 
financial  budgets. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Pine  Dournal,  Cloquet,  MN 
- Multi-Media  Interactive. 
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Indian  student  center  site  OK'd 
MSU  News  Service 
Duly  22,  2005 

BOZEMAN  - Montana  State  University  plans  to  build  an  $8  million  Native 
American  Student  Center  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  school's  Centennial 
Mall,  the  university  facilities  committee  has  announced. 

"Because  American  Indians  place  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  cardinal 
directions,  the  building  will  sit  on  the  eastern  side  of  campus,"  said 
Henrietta  Mann,  special  assistant  to  MSU  President  Geoff  Gamble  and 
professor  emeritus  of  Native  American  Studies. 

She  called  it  "a  sacred  position"  and  added  that  ceremonial  lodges 
always  open  to  the  east. 

The  location,  she  said,  "just  felt  right,"  especially  after  it  served  as 
the  site  of  a tepee  encampment  during  this  year's  MSU  powwow. 

Sara  Dayne  Steen,  dean  of  MSU's  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  says  the 
university  will  begin  raising  private  donations  to  fund  the  12,000-  to 
15,000-square-foot  center. 

"What  we  plan  is  a wonderful,  inclusive  building  that  will  be  different 
from  other  buildings  on  campus,"  Steen  said. 

"It  will  be  beautiful  and  unique  and  a place  to  welcome  Native  students 
as  well  as  bring  to  our  non-Indian  students  a sense  of  the  wonders  of 
native  culture." 

Walter  Fleming,  head  of  MSU's  Department  of  Native  American  Studies, 
said  MSU  has  about  275  American  Indian  students. 

The  current  American  Indian  Student  Center  is  in  the  basement  of  Wilson 
Hall. 

The  current  meeting  room  "was  built  in  the  mid- '70s  when  Wilson  Hall  was 
built  and  when  there  were  fewer  than  25  Indian  students,"  Fleming  said. 

"It  has  to  be  one  of  the  most-used  spots  on  campus." 

Steen  said  while  the  Montana  Board  of  Regents  approved  construction  of 
the  building,  it  will  be  funded  entirely  by  private  donations. 

Impetus  for  building  was  provided  by  Bozeman-area  artist  Dim  Dolan  and 
architect  Dennis  Sun  Rhodes,  a principal  of  Amerindian  architecture  firm 
in  Minneapolis. 

Dolan  and  Sun  Rhodes,  MSU  graduates  who  met  while  students  on  campus, 
are  helping  spearhead  the  project.  Sun  Rhodes  will  assist  with  the  design, 
and  Dolan  will  donate  the  first  piece  of  art  for  the  building's  planned 
sculpture  garden. 

"It's  a very  worthy  goal,"  Mann  said.  "We  will  create  a beautiful 
building  that  will  pay  tribute  to  the  ancestors  and  the  spirits  of  the 


land,  especially  those  who  first  lived  in  this  valley  which  we  now  call 
home. " 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribe,  bureau  nearing  a deal 
By  SEAN  GONSALVES 
STAFF  WRITER 
Duly  19,  2005 

MASHPEE  - A proposed  decision  on  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  petition  for 
federal  recognition  could  be  handed  down  next  spring  with  a final 
determination  made  by  March  2007,  according  to  court  documents  obtained  by 
the  Times. 

In  the  summer  of  2001,  tribal  attorneys  filed  a suit  against  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  oversees  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  complaint  asked  U.S.  District  Dudge  Dames  Robertson  to  order  the 
bureau  to  make  a final  decision  on  the  tribe's  petition  in  a timely  manner, 
after  the  petition  had  been  collecting  dust  on  the  bureau's  "ready  for 
active  consideration"  list  since  1996. 

Robertson  ruled  in  favor  of  the  tribe  and  ordered  the  bureau  to  issue  a 
proposed  finding  by  December  2001  and  a final  ruling  by  Dune  2002. 

Interior  department  attorneys  successfully  appealed  the  order.  An 
appellate  court  ruled  that  Robertson  could  not  order  the  bureau  to  make  a 
finding  by  a specific  date  but  could  monitor  the  progress  of  the  bureau's 
handling  of  the  petition. 

According  to  a legal  brief  filed  with  the  court  in  Dune,  bureau 
officials  and  tribal  attorneys  have  been  trying  to  negotiate  a settlement, 
with  discussions  taking  place  between  April  2 and  May  26.  A deal  was  not 
immediately  reached  "despite  both  parties  closely  approaching  mutually 
agreeable  terms . " 

Tribal  leaders  declined  to  comment  yesterday. 

The  brief,  filed  by  F.  Lee  Fleming,  the  bureau's  director  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Acknowledgement,  details  the  staffing  problems  that  have  slowed 
the  recognition  process  in  recent  years. 

"The  projected  schedule  . . . should  allow  the  department  to  start  the 
review  and  evaluation  for  Mashpee 's  proposed  finding  in  October  2005,"  the 
brief  reads. 

The  court  brief  states  that  the  actual  proposed  finding  would  be  issued 
in  April  2006  for  public  comment,  and  a final  determination  would  follow 
by  late  March  2007. 

"This  projected  schedule  represents  significant  change  from  the 
schedule  filed  in  February  2005....  The  changes  in  the  projected  schedules 
are  possible  because  of  recent  developments  on  other  petitions  that  are  on 
active  consideration,"  the  brief  reads. 

If  the  Mashpee  tribe  is  granted  federal  recognition,  it  will  establish 
the  1,400-member  tribe  as  a quasi-sovereign  entity  with  a "government-to- 
government"  relationship. 

Federal  recognition  also  provides  tribes  access  to  federal  money  for 
housing,  education  and  health  care  programs. 

Federally  recognized  tribes  are  exempt  from  local  and  state  authority  on 
tribal  lands  and  such  status  also  opens  the  door  to  Indian  gaming 
operations . 

Mashpee  tribal  leaders  have  said  that  while  they  would  consider  pursuing 
a gaming  facility  off-Cape,  they  would  not  seek  to  build  a casino  on  Cape 
Cod . 


Local  critics  of  federal  recognition  are  wary  of  how  federal  recognition 
will  impact  local  property  values  and  question  whether  tribal  leaders  are 
being  open  about  their  gaming  intentions. 

Of  particular  concern  are  recent  revelations  of  Mashpee  ties  to  lobbyist 
lack  Abramoff  and  Michael  Scanlon,  a former  spokesman  for  House  Majority 
Leader  Tom  Delay. 

Abramoff  and  Scanlon  are  at  the  center  of  an  ethics  and  criminal  probe, 
investigating  allegations  that  the  two  bilked  tribal  clients  of  $82 
million  and  also  manipulated  tribal  elections  for  personal  gain. 

In  2003  and  2004,  the  Mashpee  tribe  paid  Abramoff' s former  lobbying  firm 
Greenberg  Traurig,  $40,000  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  in  their 
pursuit  of  federal  recognition,  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  Chairman 
Glenn  Marshall  told  the  Times  in  May. 

Tribe  officials  have  never  had  any  direct  dealings  with  Abramoff,  he 
said,  though  Greenberg  Traurig  did  pro  bono  work  on  behalf  of  the  tribe 
for  eight  months  in  2003  before  collecting  $40,000  in  fees. 

Sean  Gonsalves  can  be  reached  at  sgonsalves@capecodonline.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Cape  Cod  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Kent  Tribe  Is  Denied  Historian's  Research 
Schaghticokes  Want  Genealogical  Records 
By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 
Duly  21,  2005 

KENT  - In  the  fierce  battle  over  this  town's  long  history,  the  woman  who 
literally  knows  where  the  bodies  are  buried  isn't  giving  ground, 
especially  to  an  Indian  tribe  and  its  casino  investor. 

But  as  the  bitter  fight  over  their  bid  for  federal  recognition  drags  on, 
the  Schaghticoke  Indians  are  trying  to  push  Francelia  C.  Dohnson  to  tell 
what  she  knows  about  Indian  families  who  have  lived  in  Kent  for 
generations.  Dohnson,  an  amateur  genealogist  and  president  of  the  local 
historical  society  with  stacks  of  loose-leaf  notebooks  detailing  her 
research,  isn't  budging. 

"It's  got  me  ticked  off,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Dohnson,  a woman 
the  tribe  feels  may  have  documents  that  could  shed  light  on  the 
Schaghticokes  during  the  19th  century.  "I  think  it's  a fishing  trip." 

Fishing  or  not,  the  Schaghticokes  are  hustling  to  produce  more  evidence 
that  shows  that  the  tribe  did  not  fade  away,  particularly  in  the  mid-1800s 
In  a "notice  of  deposition"  delivered  to  her  last  week,  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation  requested  that  Dohnson  appear  today  for  an  "oral 
examination"  at  the  offices  of  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Studies  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Washington. 

Wednesday,  Kent  town  attorney  Deff  Sienkiewicz,  who  is  representing 
Dohnson  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  selectmen,  got  her  appearance 
postponed,  although  she  still  may  be  compelled  to  respond  to  the 
Schaghticoke  questions  about  her  knowledge  of  Indian  history  at  a later 
date. 

Dohnson  - who  has  been  known  to  assist  strangers  trying  to  find 
ancestors  in  local  graveyards  - said  she  has  little  interest  in  providing 
any  information. 

The  Schaghticokes'  Duly  16  request,  which  was  not  a court-ordered 
subpoena,  tells  Dohnson  to  bring  "any  and  all  books,  records,  notebooks, 
loose-leaf  notebooks,  notes,  ledgers,  birth  certificates,  cemetery 
sketches,  obituaries,  genealogical  trees,  marriage  licenses  ...  or  other 
information  in  your  possession  or  custody  or  under  your  control  relative 


to  any  Schaghticoke  Indian." 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  scheduled  to  make  a final 
decision  on  the  Schaghticokes  this  fall  in  the  aftermath  of  a decision 
this  May  that  overturned  the  tribe's  recognition  and  sent  it  back  for 
further  review.  The  BIA  recently  said  it  was  willing  to  accept  a limited 
amount  of  new  material  on  Indian-to-Indian  marriages  in  the  1800s, 
evidence  that  could  prove  the  Schaghticokes  were  surviving  as  a tribe  and 
not  merely  a collection  of  families  with  Indian  roots. 

The  Schaghticokes  have  long  maintained  that  the  town  of  Kent  has  been 
less  than  helpful  with  their  requests  to  look  over  historical  records, 
perhaps  even  concealing  some  documents  - charges  that  town  officials  deny. 
During  the  last  year,  as  an  outspoken  and  aggressive  anti-Schaghticoke 
local  group  known  as  the  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent  (TASK)  has  grown  more 
active,  the  tribe  has  become  more  suspicious. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  tribal  researchers  say  they  were  denied 
access  to  some  Kent  historical  records,  an  accusation  that  local  officials 
dispute.  Johnson,  the  author  of  a thick  self -published  book  detailing  Kent 
family  genealogies  between  1739  and  1999,  has  fanned  the  flames  by  saying 
she  may  have  information  about  the  Schaghticokes,  which  she  isn't 
interested  in  disclosing  to  anyone. 

"She  has  got  nothing  more  than  what  is  already  available  to  anyone 
anywhere,"  said  First  Selectwoman  Dolores  Schiesel,  who  directed  Kent's 
town  attorney  to  assist  Johnson.  "She  is  very  clearly  saying,  'I  am  not 
going  to  be  employed  by  these  people.'  She  isn't  working  for  anybody.  If 
you  know  her,  you  know  that  nobody  buys  her  off." 

Schiesel  herself  was  called  to  a deposition  Wednesday  in  a different, 
but  related  Schaghticoke  matter.  Under  an  order  approved  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Peter  Dorsey,  the  tribe  has  subpoenaed  local  elected  officials  to 
try  to  learn  whether  they  have  colluded  with  TASK  and  sought  to  influence 
the  federal  government's  decision  on  whether  to  recognize  the 
Schaghticokes.  Dorsey  has  prohibited  parties  involved  with  the  recognition 
case  from  lobbying  the  federal  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Schaghticokes  are  seeking  information  from  Johnson  through  a 
different  court  case,  however  - a long-running  dispute  between  the  tribe 
and  its  investor.  Subway  Restaurants  founder  Fred  DeLuca.  DeLuca  has 
poured  more  than  $12  million  into  the  tribe's  recognition  effort  and  hopes 
to  help  the  Schaghticokes  develop  a Bridgeport  casino. 

"The  tribe  has  for  a long  time  sought  information  about  its  history. 
Here's  another  source,"  said  Benjamin  Engel,  a Hartford-based  lawyer  for 
the  Schaghticokes. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  our  investor  understands  the  need  to  pursue  this 
information,"  Engel  said.  "We  have  to  show  our  investor  the  need  for  this 
historical  research." 

Around  Kent  many  take  a dim  view  of  the  Schaghticokes,  a tribe  that  has 
lived  in  Kent  since  at  least  the  1700s,  well  before  wealthy  New  York 
"weekenders"  discovered  the  community's  green  hills  and  fresh  air. 

"People  are  saying,  'Why  are  they  picking  on  Fran?'"  said  Susi  Williams, 
a former  president  of  the  historical  society  who  is  active  in  the  fight 
against  the  Schaghticokes'  recognition. 

"What  is  this,  the  McCarthy  era?  It's  just  an  invasion  of  her  privacy," 
Williams  said.  The  Schaghticokes,  she  said,  "are  just  too  lazy  to  look  for 
whatever  Fran  has  found." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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Ute  trove  appears  OK  as  blazes  rip  S.W.  Colo. 

By  Electa  Draper 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Hesperus  - Air  surveillance  at  a 200-acre  fire  on  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Reservation  showed  that  a world-class  archaeological  preserve  appears  to 
be  largely  intact,  tribal  officials  said  Wednesday. 

Meanwhile,  a grass  fire  Wednesday  southeast  of  Denver  in  Elbert  County 
had  burned  800  acres  and  forced  the  evacuation  of  up  to  50  homes  near 
Kiowa  as  of  7 p.m. 

In  southwestern  Colorado,  the  Dwelling  fire  on  the  Ute  reservation  was 
75  percent  contained  as  of  Wednesday  evening,  said  Susan  Zornek, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area  Incident  Command. 

Any  fire  damage  to  cliff  dwellings  and  artifacts  will  not  be  known  until 
a ground  survey  can  be  done.  Tribal  officials  who  flew  over  the  area  late 
Tuesday  said  they  could  see  that  picnic  tables,  small  shelters,  portable 
toilets  and  other  features  of  the  North  Lion  Canyon  trailhead  were 
destroyed . 

Fire  had  consumed  vegetation  around  the  Lion  House  ruin.  The  fire  also 
had  destroyed  a wooden  ladder  providing  access  to  an  Ancestral  Puebloan 
site  known  as  She  House  in  South  Lion  Canyon. 

The  ancient  dwellings  at  risk  in  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribal  Park  have 
the  visual  impact  and  archaeological  importance  of  Mesa  Verde's  famous 
cliff  dwellings.  But  they  are  far  more  pristine  than  those  of  the  national 
park  to  the  north. 

The  Ute  park,  opened  to  the  public  in  1981,  is  open  only  to  those  who 
arrange  guided  tours  with  the  tribe.  The  Utes  host  a few  thousand  visitors 
a year,  compared  with  a few  hundred  thousand  annual  visitors  to  Mesa  Verde. 

"It  was  just  a matter  of  time  before  fire  would  occur  in  the  North  and 
South  Lion  Canyon.  The  area  is  thick  with  (pinon,  juniper),  grasses  and 
various  scrubs,"  tribal  park  director  Veronica  Cuthair  said  in  a release. 

Lion  Canyon  was  too  steep  for  ground  and  engine  crews,  fire  managers 
said.  Instead,  they  launched  a quick  aerial  attack  on  the  flames  when  they 
flared  late  Monday  afternoon.  They  were  able  to  quickly  divert  crews  and 
resources  working  the  nearby  2,318-acre  Trail  East  fire. 

The  Trail  East  fire  was  about  85  percent  contained  by  Wednesday  evening, 
with  full  containment  expected  by  late  today,  Zornek  said.  The  fire  has 
cost  almost  $1.8  million  to  suppress.  The  Dwelling  fire  so  far  has  cost 
almost  $330,000. 

Fire  managers  were  kept  busy  Wednesday  tracking  new  fires  around  hot, 
dry  southwestern  Colorado.  Two  small  fires  were  sparked  southeast  of 
Pagosa  Springs,  not  far  from  where  the  month-old,  1, 200-acre  Rio  Blanco 
fire  still  smolders.  Crews  will  suppress  the  new  fires.  Forest  Service 
spokeswoman  Pamella  Wilson  said. 

About  20  miles  north  of  Durango,  along  a ridge  of  mixed  conifers 
southeast  of  Electra  Lake,  a blaze  was  spotted  at  midday  Wednesday.  It  was 
contained  fairly  quickly,  and  the  exclusive  residential  enclave  at  the 
lake  was  not  threatened. 

Staff  writer  Electa  Draper  can  be  reached  at  970-385-0917 
or  edraper@denverpost.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Denver  Post. 
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Ariz.  tribes  seek  security  funding 
Homeland  allocations  fall  short 


Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  21,  2005 

Arizona  tribes,  which  say  they  are  not  getting  their  fair  share  of 
homeland-security  funding,  want  the  money  sent  to  them  directly  from  the 
federal  government  rather  than  funneled  through  state  officials. 

The  recommendation  is  one  of  many  in  a report  of  the  25th  Arizona  Indian 
Town  Hall,  which  was  released  this  week. 

"Going  through  the  state  is  just  another  step,  another  requirement  for 
tribes,"  said  Dack  C.  Dackson  Dr.,  executive  director  of  the  Arizona 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  hosted  the  Town  Hall,  advertisement 

Some  of  the  money  is  funneled  through  county  governments,  creating  yet 
another  level  of  negotiations  for  tribes.  Some  counties  and  tribes  have 
good  working  relationships;  others  do  not. 

"Tribes  have  a trust  relationship  with  the  federal  government  and  would 
like  direct  funding  for  any  federal  programs,"  Dackson  said.  "They  should 
be  able  to  decide  for  themselves  how  to  spend  the  money." 

About  100  participants,  including  tribal  leaders  and  state,  local  and 
federal  representatives,  attended  the  Town  Hall  last  month  in  Sedona  and 
discussed  homeland  security  and  emergency  preparedness. 

Nearly  $4  billion  has  been  allocated  to  state  governments  through  the 
Homeland  Security  Act,  but  none  has  been  given  directly  to  tribes, 
according  to  the  report. 

Of  the  $158.7  million  given  to  Arizona  since  2001,  about  $2.5  million 
has  gone  to  tribes  in  all,  according  to  the  Arizona  Department  of  Homeland 
Security. 

The  allocation  has  increased  each  year,  reaching  $2  million  in  2004. 

The  2005  amount  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Frank  Navarette,  Arizona's  director  of  homeland  security,  said  tribes 
are  better  represented  than  ever  through  regional  advisory  councils  his 
office  has  created.  And  he  has  hired  a full-time  tribal  liaison. 

But  according  to  the  report,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  which  straddles 
the  Arizona-Mexico  border  and  controls  75  miles  of  the  U.S.  border,  spends 
$7  million  from  its  tribal  budget  each  year  to  deal  with  security  and  the 
destruction  caused  by  illegal  border  crossers  and  drug  smugglers. 

The  money  spent  to  secure  the  border  is  money  not  spent  on  the  tribe's 
pressing  social  needs,  such  as  health  care,  housing  and  education. 

The  federal  government  should  not  rely  on  tribes  to  fund  national 
security  needs,  the  report  states. 

The  report  also  says  that  some  tribal  communities  are  not  well  informed 
about  security  issues,  federal  requirements  for  funding  or  even  threat 
levels . 

"That  came  up  again  and  again,"  Dackson  said.  "A  lot  of  tribes  weren't 
aware  of  services,  programs,  where  to  turn,  who  to  turn  to. 

"It  was  the  first  time  we  had  federal,  local,  state  and  tribal  officials 
all  in  one  place  and  we  were  able  to  provide  a lot  of  that  information." 

The  report  recommends  that  tribes  be  more  proactive,  appointing  tribal 
emergency  managers  and  participating  in  local  and  regional  committees, 
such  as  the  regional  councils. 

And  Arizona  tribes  want  to  explore  the  Homeland  Security  Task  Force  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  meet  with  the  U.S.  attorney 
to  make  sure  they  are  getting  their  fair  share  of  funds. 

In  addition  to  concerns  about  terrorism,  tribes  discussed  emergency 
situations  such  as  the  "Rodeo-Chediski"  fire,  which  burned  more  than  460, 
000  acres  in  2002,  about  60  percent  of  it  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation 
in  eastern  Arizona. 

The  report  concludes  that  tribes  need  to  be  better  prepared  for 
wildfires,  floods  and  winter  storms.  They  need  emergency  plans  that 
address  special  needs,  such  as  people  with  limited  English  or  museums  with 
irreplaceable  cultural  objects. 

Among  the  problems  are  a lack  of  compatibility  in  communication  systems 
and  large  "dead  zones"  where  wireless  communications  including  radios  or 
cellphones  do  not  work. 

The  report  also  calls  for  the  commission  to  meet  with  the  Arizona 
attorney  general  about  prosecuting  non-Indians  for  identity  theft  on 


tribal  lands.  Currently,  the  law  does  not  allow  tribes  to  take  non-Indians 
into  custody,  so  there  is  no  mechanism  for  detaining  non-Indian  offenders. 
Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Descendants  of  U.S.  fur  trader  apologize  to  natives  near  Tofino 

TOFINO,  B.C.  (CP)  - Descendants  of  a U.S.  fur  trader  who  burned  a 
native  village  and  kidnapped  the  son  of  a local  chief  200  years  ago 
have  apologized  for  their  forefather's  actions.  This  weekend,  William 
Twombly,  a direct  descendant  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  forged  a new 
relationship  with  the  Tla-o-qui-aht  First  Nations  by  just  saying 
sorry. 

The  apology  took  place  on  a sunny  Saturday  afternoon,  aboard  the  Lady 
Washington,  about  one  kilometre  off  Tofino' s Mackenzie  Beach,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

There,  the  Lady  Washington  - carrying  Twombly  family  members  visiting 
from  London,  England,  Texas,  New  Flampshire  and  Massachusetts  - pulled 
alongside  three  cedar  canoes,  carrying  local  chiefs. 

"We  are  sorry  for  the  abduction  and  insult  to  your  chief  and  his 
great  family  and  for  the  burning  of  Opitsaht,"  said  Twombly,  of 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

"We  have  heard  your  words  and  accept,"  answered  Barney  Williams  Dr., 
the  band's  chief  councillor  and  beach  keeper. 

"I  feel  relieved,"  said  Twombly  after  the  apology. 

"It's  actually  hard  to  put  into  words.  I feel  excited.  I feel 
honoured . " 

Tla-o-qui-aht  canoeists  then  led  the  Lady  Washington  to  Opitsaht, 
past  Tofino 's  harbour,  packed  with  tourists,  and  a Canadian  Coast 
Guard  vessel  shooting  its  water  cannons. 

The  sombre  encounter  was  in  direct  contrast  to  events  of  more  than 
200  years  ago. 

In  the  late  1780s  and  early  1790s,  U.S.  Captains  Gray  and  Kendrick 
sailed  the  Columbia  Rediviva  and  the  Lady  Washington  into  Clayoquot 
Sound  to  trade  for  furs  from  natives. 

While  Kendrick  maintained  good  relations  with  local  natives.  Gray  did 
not . 

Dohn  Boit,  a member  of  Gray's  second  expedition,  described  in  his 
journal  six  violent  encounters  between  explorers  and  natives. 

Some  historians  believe  Gray,  mistakenly  fearing  an  attack  from  First 
Nations,  ordered  Boit  and  several  crew  members  to  destroy  200  homes 
in  the  deserted  village  of  Opitsaht  during  his  second  visit  in  1791- 
1792. 

Gray's  expedition  had  also  kidnapped  a son  of  Chief  Wickaninnish . 

"I  think  it's  brought  closure  to  something  that's  been  a part  of  our 
history  for  a long  time,"  said  Williams  of  the  apology. 

"I  think  it  went  a long  way  to  provide  some  healing  for  a lot  of 
people. " 

So  important  was  the  apology  to  the  Tla-o-qui-aht  First  Nation  that 
the  band  turned  the  sombre  event  into  a major  cultural  celebration. 

About  100  band  members,  including  traditional  dancers,  greeted  the 
Twombly  family  who  landed  on  Opitsaht 's  beach  by  dug-out  cedar 
canoes . 

Band  members  then  led  the  Twombly  family  and  guests  onto  the 
village's  sports  field  to  a stage.  There  five  hereditary  chiefs 
honoured  and  entertained  as  many  as  500  guests,  including  the  areas 
member  of  Parliament,  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  William 
Kendrick  Strong  - a Glendale,  Ariz.,  resident  and  descendant  of  Capt. 


Kendrick  - with  traditional  dances. 

One  by  one,  each  hereditary  chief  invited  members  of  the  Twombly 
family  up  to  the  stage,  shook  hands  and  handed  out  gifts  of  money. 

They  also  presented  William  Twombly  with  two  hand-carved  canoe 
paddles . 

In  return,  the  Twombly  family  presented  hereditary  chiefs  and  Tla-o- 
qui-aht  dignitaries  with  a cowboy  hat,  coin  collections,  knitted 
clothing  and  reproductions  of  200-year-old  prints,  depicting 
encounters  between  Gray  and  the  Tla-o-qui-aht . 

But  before  the  band  treated  guests  to  a feast.  Strong  took  the  stage 
and  told  all  about  the  positive  trading  relationship  his  ancestor  had 
with  natives. 

Robert  Twombly,  father  of  William  Twombly  and  a retired  English 
professor  from  Austin,  Texas,  said  this  event  was  his  second  voyage 
of  reconciliation.  He  said  he  participated  in  Martin  Luther  King 
Dr.'s  march  from  Selma,  Ala.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1965. 

As  a child  he  heard  stories  about  Gray's  expedition,  and  he  hoped  his 
three  grandchildren  who  were  present  would  remember  this  event. 

"My  wish  is  at  the  end  of  their  lifespan  their  grandchildren  will 
tell  of  the  same  honour  and  generosity  you  have  shown  us,"  he  said. 

"There's  not  much  you  can  say,"  said  Williams,  "except  that  what 
happened  today  speaks  for  itself. 

"There's  an  understanding  on  both  sides,  yes,  this  did  happen." 

He  said  he  was  moved  by  Strong's  words. 

"Kendrick  was  a really  honourable  man,  and  he  was  well  received  by 
us.  And  he  made  it  his  business  to  learn  the  customs  and  language  of 
our  people." 

"It's  really  a special  day." 

"I  think  relationships  have  been  built  and  connections  have  been 
made,"  added  William  Twombly.  "My  sense  of  things  is  its  something  to 
be  built  on. 

"My  hope  is  that  this  will  be  an  example  for  other  such  events." 
Copyright  c.  The  Canadian  Press,  2005. 
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Hopis,  Navajo  look  to  future  without  Mohave 
Duly  15,  2005 
by:  Tanya  Lee 

FLAGSTAFF,  Ariz.  - The  Mohave  Generating  Station  - from  which  both  the 
Hopi  Tribe  and  Navajo  Nation  derive  significant  income  - may  be  in  serious 
trouble. 

The  plant's  majority  owner.  Southern  California  Edison,  filed  its 
monthly  report  on  Mohave  with  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
updating  progress  on  coal  and  water  negotiations,  C-aquifer  studies,  and 
an  alternatives  investigation. 

The  35-year-old  1,580  megawatt  coal-fired  plant,  one  of  the  biggest  air 
pollution  emitters  in  the  country,  uses  Navajo  and  Hopi  coal  mined  on 
Black  Mesa  by  Peabody  Coal.  The  coal  goes  to  the  generating  station  via  a 
coal  slurry  pipeline  that  uses  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  a year  of  potable 
water  pumped  from  the  N-aquifer,  the  sole  source  of  drinking  water  for  the 
Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajos  living  on  Black  Mesa. 

On  Dec.  2,  2004,  the  CPUC  decided  not  to  authorize  the  installation  of 
the  pollution  control  equipment  required  by  a 1999  federal  consent  decree 
resulting  from  a lawsuit  brought  against  Mohave  by  environmental  groups. 
According  to  the  decree,  Mohave  must  shut  down  at  the  end  of  2005  if  the 


pollution  control  equipment  is  not  in  place. 

The  CPUC  decision  concluded  a two-year  proceeding  that  involved  hundreds 
of  comments  from  Black  Mesa  residents  and  arguments  from  the  grassroots 
organizations  Black  Mesa  Trust  and  To'  Nizhoni  Ani,  as  well  as  other 
interveners,  including  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  and  the 
Sierra  Club.  The  principal  stakeholders  were  the  Hopi  Tribe,  the  Navajo 
Nation,  Peabody  Coal,  and  Mohave  owners. 

In  addition  to  installing  $1.1  billion  worth  of  pollution  control 
equipment,  upgrading  the  failing  coal  slurry  pipeline  and  retrofitting  the 
power  plant,  the  CPUC  decision  focused  on  two  other  critical  points.  The 
first  was  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Nation's  resolve  that  Peabody  stop 
using  the  N-aquifer  as  a source  of  water  for  the  coal  slurry.  The  second 
was  that  royalties  from  Black  Mesa  Mine  - the  sole  supplier  of  coal  to 
Mohave,  which  in  turn  is  the  mine's  only  customer  - provide  a substantial 
portion  of  the  revenues  on  which  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  governments  depend. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  stands  to  lose  one-third  of  its  budget,  or  roughly  $7 
million,  when  the  power  plant  shuts  down. 

The  CPUC  decision  required  SCE  to  commission  a study  of  the  C-aquifer 
underlying  a large  part  of  northern  Arizona  as  a source  of  water  for  the 
coal  slurry  and  authorized  a study  of  alternative  sources  of  power 
generation  to  replace  Mohave-generated  electricity  and  to  help  the  tribes 
recoup  some  of  their  financial  losses  from  the  plant's  closure. 

The  C-aquifer 

The  C-aquifer  study  is,  after  some  initial  difficulties,  now  moving 
forward.  The  report  read:  "All  data  obtained  from  the  C-Aquifer  test 
pumping  has  now  been  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  From  the 
USGS's  preliminary  report  on  the  test  data,  SCE  understands  that  the  C- 
aquifer  water  in  the  proposed  Canyon  Diablo  well-field  area  [on  land 
purchased  by  the  tribes]  is  expected  to  be  of  adequate  quality,  and  the 
wells  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  producing  at  an  adequate  rate,  for  the 
proposed  project." 

The  USGS  model  of  the  C-aquifer  has  run  into  some  calibration 
difficulties,  which  it  is  resolving.  A "flow  model"  of  the  C-aquifer  is 
being  conducted  by  SS  Papadopulos  & Associates  and  is  expected  by  this 
fall. 

Three  points  of  contention  have  been  raised  regarding  the  studies.  The 
most  thorny  point  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  owns  part  of 
Navajo  Generating  Station  in  Page,  Ariz.,  was  in  charge  of  drilling  the 
test  wells  and  collecting  the  pumping  data.  Since  NGS  also  gets  its  coal 
from  a Peabody  mine  on  Black  Mesa,  critics  suggest  that  Reclamation  has  an 
interest  in  keeping  those  mines  open  and  therefore  should  not  have 
conducted  any  part  of  the  C-aquifer  study. 

The  second  point  of  disagreement  is  whether  the  models  being  used  by 
USGS  are  accurate,  even  leaving  aside  the  issue  of  calibration. 

And  the  third  is  that  the  studies  do  not  take  into  account  the  impact  of 
pumping  the  C-aquifer  for  mining  - and  the  roughly  5,500  acre-feet  per 
year  that  the  tribes  want  for  municipal  use  from  the  well  field  - will 
have  on  other  users  of  the  aquifer,  which  include  several  towns  and  cities. 

The  report  also  states,  as  did  the  five  prior  reports,  that  confidential 
post-2005  coal  and  water  supply  negotiations  among  the  tribes,  Peabody, 
and  Mohave  owners  are  continuing. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining 

Peabody  has  submitted  a new  mining  plan  for  Black  Mesa  Mine,  asking  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  to  combine  the  two  mines  under  one  permit.  Black 
Mesa  has  been  operating  on  a "temporary"  permit  for  more  than  two  decades, 
largely  because  the  issue  of  using  N-aquifer  water  for  the  coal  slurry  has 
been  in  contention  ever  since  the  mine  opened. 

Many  Hopi  elders  maintain  that  the  village  leaders  never  gave  permission 
for  the  sale  of  coal  and  water;  therefore,  the  leases  are  invalid.  The 
validity  of  the  leases  were  further  impugned  with  the  discovery  that  the 
attorney  who  represented  the  Hopi  Tribe  in  the  original  1960s  lease 
negotiations  was  working  for  Peabody  at  the  same  time. 

This  report  also  stated  that  OSM  will  have  a draft  environmental  impact 


statement  on  the  Peabody  application  by  Danuary  or  February  of  next  year, 
less  than  one  year  since  public  scoping  meetings  were  held  on  the 
reservations  and  in  Flagstaff. 

The  firm  of  Sargent  & Lundy  has  been  retained  by  SCE  to  conduct  the 
Mohave  Alternatives/Complements  Study  process. 

One  of  the  two  major  forces  working  against  reopening  Mohave  regards  the 
consent  decree.  All  along,  Peabody  and  the  tribes  have  maintained  their 
confidence  that  the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  - Sierra  Club,  Grand  Canyon 
Trust  and  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association  - would  agree  to 
extend  the  Dec.  31  deadline  for  installing  the  pollution  control  equipment 

SCE  informed  the  commission  that  in  a May  25  letter,  the  plaintiffs 
informed  Flopi  Tribal  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  and  Navajo  Nation  President 
Doe  Shirley  Dr.  that  they  do  not  support  changing  any  aspect  of  the  decree 
including  the  deadline. 

Secondly,  Peabody  has  informed  SCE  that  it  will  begin  "ramping  down"  its 
activities  at  Black  Mesa  Mine  in  October  because  there  is  sufficient  coal 
stored  at  Mohave  and  "in  the  works"  to  keep  the  power  plant  fueled  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  Peabody  anticipates  that  it  will  send  out  the  first 
termination  notices  to  mine  workers  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

Lobbyist  worked  with  Dack  Abramoff 

In  addition  to  the  energy  generation  alternatives  study  ordered  by  the 
CPCU  and  commissioned  by  SCE,  the  tribes  themselves  have  been  looking  at 
other  power  generation  options,  including  wind,  solar  and  coal. 

A May  26  Hopi  tribal  press  release  described  the  tribe's  meetings  with 
Fleadwaters  Corp.  officials  Dohn  Baird  and  Dohn  Ward,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  constructing  a coal  liquefaction 
plant  and  electric  generating  plant  "on  ranch  lands  own  by  the  tribe."  For 
the  past  eight  years,  the  tribe  has  been  using  federal  money  awarded  as 
part  of  the  settlement  of  its  land  dispute  with  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
purchase  land  in  Flagstaff,  ranch  land  south  of  Interstate  40  near  Canyon 
Diablo  and  farm  land  near  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  release  read:  "'We  want  to  brief  Energy  Department  officials  on  the 
proposed  [memorandum  of  understanding]  with  Fleadwaters  and  find  out  what, 
if  any  funding  might  be  available  for  clean  coal  technology  projects  on 
Indian  lands, ' said  Kevin  Ring,  an  attorney  for  Barnes  & Thornburg  and 
Flopi 's  Capitol  Flill  lobbyist." 

(The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005,  versions  of  which  have  been  passed  by 
both  the  Flouse  and  the  Senate,  has  in  it  money  for  clean  coal  technology 
development  and  for  the  development  of  power  generation  facilities  on 
Indian  lands.  Whether  these  provisions  will  survive  the  reconciliation 
process  and  final  passage  of  the  bill  remains  to  be  seen.) 

Less  than  a week  later,  the  tribe  announced  that  its  relationship  with 
Ring  was  terminated. 

The  move  came  after  Ring  declined  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  during  a hearing  Dune  22,  the  third 
hearing  held  as  part  of  the  committee's  investigation  into  the  alleged 
fraud  perpetrated  on  several  Indian  tribes  by  high-powered  Washington 
lobbyists  Dack  Abramoff  and  Mike  Scanlon. 

According  to  the  Flopi  chairman's  office.  Ring  was  a lobbyist  for  the 
tribe  for  five  years,  which  would  be  roughly  from  mid-1999  to  mid-2005. 
During  this  period,  the  tribe,  with  the  help  of  an  unnamed  lobbyist, 
entered  into  discussions  with  Reliant  Energy  to  build  a coal-fired  power 
plant  on  Black  Mesa.  On  March  22,  2002  the  tribal  council  passed  a 
resolution  approving  a joint  development  agreement  with  Reliant  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  developing  an  electric  generating  plant  on  Flopi  land. 

In  a KUYI  Flopi  radio  forum  on  May  14,  2002,  Taylor  said,  in  response  to 
a question  about  why  Reliant  was  chosen  to  partner  with  the  tribe  on  this 
project:  "Reliant  Energy  worked  with  same  lobbyist  we  did  in  the  state  of 
Arizona.  Our  lobbyists  know  we  have  coal  resources,  and  they  were  the  ones 
who  introduced  us  to  Reliant."  Neither  former  Vice  Chairman  Elgean 
Doshevama  nor  former  Vice  Chairman  Caleb  Dohnson  can  confirm  that  Ring  was 
the  lobbyist  with  whom  the  tribe  worked  on  the  Reliant  project;  Dohnson 
did  say  that  the  law  firm  involved  was  Greenberg  Traurig,  which  has  an 
office  in  Phoenix,  and  Ring  worked  for  Greenberg  Traurig  in  2002. 


The  tribe  pulled  out  of  the  Reliant  partnership  later  in  May  2002  due  to 
public  pressure  and  "internal  troubles"  the  company  was  experiencing  as  a 
result  of  the  2001  California  energy  crisis. 

Ring  worked  with  lack  Abramoff  at  Preston  Gates  and  then,  beginning  in 
2002 , at  Greenberg  Traurig.  From  1998  - 2004,  the  Hopi  Tribe  paid 
Greenberg  Traurig  $700,000  - more  than  half  of  its  total  lobbying  costs 
for  that  period,  according  to  records  on  The  Center  for  Public  Integrity's 
Web  site.  Ring  left  Greenberg  Traurig  and  moved  to  Barnes  & Thornburg 
early  in  2004. 

The  lune  22  hearing  focused  on  the  lobbyists'  dealing  with  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians.  The  committee  reiterated  that  the 
Choctaw  were  victims  of  fraud  and  were  not  accused  of  any  wrongdoing. 

Ring  invoked  his  Fifth  Amendment  rights  in  response  to  questioning  by 
Committee  Chairman  lohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.  Some  of  those  questions  related 
Ring's  club  dues,  were  discussed  in  this  exchange  of  e-mails: 

Ring  to  Abramoff:  April  24,  2001;  Subject:  help:  "Remember  I talked  to 
you  about  getting  some  help  from  a client  to  subsidize  me  joining  a club. 
Well,  I looked  around  and  want  to  do  the  University  Club.  I already  know 
some  people  there  and  they  all  think  it  is  good  for  business. 

"I  know  I can  bill  expenses  I incur  there,  etc,  but  how  can  I get  help 
with  the  $800  initiation  fee?  We  are  trying  to  join  asap.  Thanks." 

Abramoff  to  Ring  [and  others]:  "Rodney,  please  cut  Kevin  a check  from  me 
for  $800." 

Ring  to  Abramoff:  "Really?  There  is  no  way  to  bury  this  in  Choctaw  or 
SGMA  bill?" 

Abramoff  to  Ring:  "Perhaps,  but  I want  to  make  sure  you  get  this  ..." 

Committee  Vice  Chairman  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  described  "Team 
Abramoff 's"  dealings  with  the  tribe  as  "deception  and  greed  that  even  by 
Washington  standards  are  breathtaking." 
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Navajo  Nation  invited  to  Canadian  Dene  Gathering 
By  Doshua  Lavar  Butler 
The  Observer 
Duly  21,  2005 

ALBERTA,  CANADA  - The  Dene  Gathering  2005  will  be  held  starting  this 
weekend  Duly  22-31  and  is  being  hosted  by  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  of  Alberta, 
Canada.  This  event  will  be  a celebration  of  the  Dene  culture  and  heritage 
of  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation,  which  is  a First  Nation  in  Canada. 

The  Tsuu  T'ina  language  belongs  in  the  Athabaskan  language  family,  a 
subset  of  the  Na-dene  language  group,  which  also  includes  the  Navajo/Dine 
and  the  Apaches  of  the  far  south  and  the  Dene  and  Chipewyan  of  the  far 
north.  The  Dene  are  the  first  people  to  settle  in  what  is  now  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

Today,  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  have  approximately  1,456  members  and  have  a 
reservation  that  is  108  square  miles,  which  makes  it  the  seventh  largest 
reserve  in  Canada. 

The  word  Tsuu  T'ina  is  translated  as  'a  great  number  of  people'  and 
often  the  term  is  interchangeable  in  translation  as  'The  People,  which  is 
particularly  interesting  to  know,  since  the  Navajo/Dine  also  refer  to 
themselves  as  'The  People  as  well. 

According  to  Karen  Francis,  the  Public  Information  Officer  with  the 
Navajo  Nation  Office  of  the  Speaker,  the  Navajo  Nation  was  formally 
invited  on  Duly  12  to  this  Canadian  gathering.  In  Francis'  press  release. 


she  stated  that  Chief  Sandford  Big  Plume  is  requesting  that  all 
Athabascan-speaking  tribes  of  North  America  meet  during  this  gathering  to 
address  some  common  goals  of  the  Dene  peoples. 

Chief  Big  Plume  met  with  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale) 
and  Council  delegate  Omer  Begay  (Cornfields/Greasewood 
Springs/Klagetoh/Wide  Ruins)  the  morning  of  Duly  12  at  the  speaker's 
office  to  personally  invite  the  speaker  to  the  gathering  according  to 
Francis'  press  release. 

Chief  Big  Plume  said  he  would  like  for  a Dene  Proclamation  to  be  signed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  nations  and  tribes  on  Monday  Duly  25.  The  proposed 
proclamation  states  in  part:  "I  declare  that  I will  harmonize  and  protect 
the  Dene  values  and  laws  for  my  people.  I will  put  my  differences  aside 
and  put  the  interests  of  the  unity  to  the  forefront.  I will  form  my  own 
government.  I will  continue  to  protect  my  identity.  I will  bring  my 
political  matters  to  the  international  stage"  stated  Plum  in  Francis' 
press  release. 

Big  Plume  and  council  delegate  Begay  emphasized  that  the  two  sovereign 
nations  could  be  of  some  assistance  to  one  another  in  regards  to  the 
current  international  discussion  on  the  rights  and  policies  of  indigenous 
peoples.  Delegate  Begay  also  attended  the  United  Nations  work  session  on 
the  draft  declaration  on  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  in  North  America, 
according  to  Francis'  press  release. 

The  gathering  includes  daily  conferences  which  cover  various  topics, 
such  as  presentations  about  the  Dene  Proclamation,  the  Dene  heritage,  the 
language,  their  origin,  their  traditional  stories,  their  reunification  and 
the  current  Dene  economy.  The  event  will  feature  several  traditional 
displays  of  Dene  culture  through  song  and  dance,  games  and  ceremonies  in 
hopes  to  bridge  the  generation  gap  between  the  young  and  the  old. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  is  experiencing  a dramatic 
decline  and  practice  of  the  native  language  as  well  as  the  cultural  and 
traditional  ways  of  life.  This  just  comes  to  show  that  this  dilemma  is 
prevalent  everywhere  in  the  world  and  not  just  in  United  States.  There  are 
only  50  tribal  members  that  speak  the  Tsuu  T'ina  native  language  and  this 
has  prompted  many  Tsuu  T'ina  tribal  officials  and  school  teachers  to  do 
something  to  help  preserve  and  teach  the  language. 

In  recent  years,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  taken  a leadership  role  and  has 
acted  as  a template  for  other  nations  across  the  world.  Navajo  schools 
have  been  successful  in  preserving  the  Navajo  language  and  culture  and  the 
successes  of  their  intricate  Navajo  language  program  reflect  the  growing 
number  of  Navajo  speaking  people  in  the  last  few  decades. 

Many  dedicated  Navajo  school  teachers  and  administrators  are  heavily 
credited  for  the  Navajo  Nation's  success  and  its  role  as  the  front  runners 
in  this  effort  to  save  the  indigenous  languages  and  cultures.  Most  notable 
long  time  educators  such  as  Elsie  Carr  and  Susie  Store  of  the  Tuba  City 
Unified  School  District  and  Marjorie  Grandma'  Thomas  of  Chinle,  for 
example,  have  been  pioneers  in  this  concerted  effort  to  preserve  the 
Navajo  way  of  life. 

Francis  stated  in  her  press  release  that  the  conference  will  end  with 
the  Tsuu  T'ina  Annual  Powwow  and  Rodeo,  which  is  the  largest  in  western 
Canada  according  to  Chief  Big  Plume  who  said  that  two  world  champion 
drummers  will  host  the  powwow  this  year.  Fie  also  noted  that  the  rodeo 
draws  Navajo  participants  each  year.  "This  year  we  put  everything  up  a 
notch  in  honor  of  the  Dene  Gathering,"  Chief  Big  Plume  said. 

The  Tsuu  T'ina  Reserve  is  situated  just  south  of  the  City  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada.  In  fact,  its  east  side  boundary  is  adjacent  to  the 
southwest  city  limits  of  Calgary.  The  Dene  groups  are  generally  situated 
in  the  Artie  regions  of  Canada.  The  Tsuu  T'ina  people  were  formerly 
referred  to  as  the  Sarsi  or  rather  Sarcee  which  is  a Blackfoot  word  that 
means  hardiness  and  boldness. 

There  is  generally  five  main  groups  that  comprise  the  Dene,  these  groups 
include  the:  Chipewyan  (Denesuline)  from  east  of  Great  Slave  Lake;  Tli  Cho 
(Dogrib)  from  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes  area;  Yellowknives 
(T‘ atsaot ' ine) , formerly  living  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  now 
absorbed  into  the  Chipewyan;  Slavey  (Deh  Gah  Got 'ine)  from  along  the 
Mackenzie  River;  Sahtu  (Sahtu'  T'ine)  and  the  Locheux,  Nahanni,  and  Bear 


Lake  peoples  from  the  southwestern  North  West  Territory. 

The  Dene  gathering  is  certainly  an  educational  event  to  attend  and  most 
importantly  it  gives  other  distant  relatives  of  the  Tsuu  T'ina  an 
opportunity  to  network  and  share  ideas  to  improve  social  conditions  within 
their  communities. 

According  to  Francis,  Speaker  Morgan  had  to  decline  Chief  Big  Plume's 
personal  invitation  to  the  gathering  in  Canada  because  of  the  Speaker's 
prior  commitments  and  duties  to  chair  the  Navajo  Nation  Council's  summer 
session  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Budget  Advisory  Committee  meeting. 

According  to  Francis'  press  release.  Chief  Big  Plume  was  presented  with 
a bolo  tie  in  appreciation  for  his  visit  and  for  his  personal  invitation. 
Plans  to  send  a representative  to  the  Navajo  Nation  were  not  confirmed  by 
Francis  or  the  Speaker's  office.  Attempts  to  reach  the  Speaker's  office 
before  press  time  were  unsuccessful. 

The  conference  registration  fee  is  $150.  Contact  Coreen  Onespot  directly 
at  403-281-5142,  Bruce  Starlight  at  403-281-4455,  Raymond  Yakeleya  780- 
455-1711,  Shirley  Lamalice  867-874-6701,  Paul  Tokekai  719-588-1884  and 
Cline  Griggs  928-338-1791. 

Please  mail  registration  form  with  payment  to:  Dene  Gathering  2005,  9911 
Chiila  Boulevard,  Tsuu  T'ina,  Alberta,  T2W  6H6 . 

There  will  also  be  an  arts  & crafts  fair  held  Duly  23-27,  craft  tables  are 
available  for  five  days  during  the  conference.  Vendor  tables  are  $100  per 
day  or  $450  for  the  five  days.  There  are  15  booths/tables  available  upon 
full  payment. 

For  vending,  contact  Lonetta  R.  Starlight  at  403-251-3547  or  e-mail  her  at 
denegathering@yahoo.com.  Starlight  will  not  be  accepting  registration  for 
the  conference  or  for  vending  spaces  after  Duly  24.  There  will  be  no  food 
concessions . 
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Clanship  finds  ties  that  bind 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
Duly  22,  2005 

NORMAN  - On  her  first  trip  to  Oklahoma,  650  miles  from  home,  Verrica 
Livingston  discovered  two  sisters,  an  aunt  and  a grandmother  she  never 
knew  she  had. 

And  she  found  them  in  her  own  University  of  Oklahoma  dormitory. 

The  17-year-old  new  high  school  graduate  from  Twin  Lakes,  N.M.,  has  been 
studying  math,  science  and  communication  at  OU  through  the  eight-week 
Fleadlands  Indian  Flealth  Careers  Program. 

Eighteen  students  from  across  the  country  are  enrolled  in  the  intensive 
college-preparatory  program,  designed  to  lure  young  American  Indians  into 
health  professions  and  help  them  succeed.  Seven  of  them,  including 
Livingston,  are  Navajo. 

Although  they  didn't  know  each  other  before  arriving  in  Norman  last 
month,  the  Navajo  students  have  discovered  among  themselves  new  family 
members  based  on  their  tribe's  complicated  kinship  system,  which  can  make 
close  relatives  of  people  with  little  or  no  shared  blood. 

"I  found  four  of  them.  It's  amazing,"  Livingston  said  recently  after 


doing  hen  best  to  explain  the  Navajo  clan  system  to  other  Headlands 
students.  "I  have  two  new  sisters,  an  aunt  and  a grandmother." 

Since  the  Headlands  program  began  30  years  ago,  Indian  students  have 
been  required  to  make  5-  to  10-minute  presentations  about  some  cultural 
aspect  of  their  tribe.  The  assignment  meshes  with  the  program's  goal  of 
helping  students  learn  to  communicate  orally  and  in  writing.  But  program 
director  Tom  Hardy  said  it  does  something  more. 

"Our  major  goal  is  to  get  the  students  into  a health  career.  But  we  also 
have  a goal  of  trying  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  their  reservation  or 
tribal  community  and  provide  health  care  for  their  people,"  Hardy  said. 

Understanding  culture 

Studies  show  that  the  more  students  understand  their  culture  and  the 
more  they  share  their  culture  with  others,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  do 
that,  he  said. 

"We  try  to  make  them  as  proud  as  possible  of  who  they  are.  That's  going 
to  lend  itself  to  them  going  back  to  work  with  their  people,"  Hardy  said. 

The  cultural  presentations  also  help  Indian  students  overcome  prejudices 
they  may  have  about  other  tribes. 

"Once  the  students  meet  other  students  from  tribes  they've  heard  bad 
things  about  and  get  to  know  more  about  that  tribe,  they  realize  they're 
not  that  different,"  Hardy  said. 

For  her  talk  on  the  Navajo  clan  system,  Livingston  wore  moccasins,  a 
conch  belt  and  turquoise  jewelry  and  swept  her  long  black  hair  into  a 
traditional  Navajo  bun.  Then  she  used  tape  to  stick  drop-down,  multi- 
colored charts  to  the  walls  to  show  how  a Navajo  newborn  inherits  four 
clans  from  her  mother,  father,  maternal  grandfather  and  paternal 
grandfather . 

"Without  the  clan  system,  we  would  be  lost.  It  helps  us  identify  who  we 
are  and  where  we're  from  and  who  our  relatives  are,"  Livingston  explained. 

According  to  tradition,  Navajos  cannot  marry  someone  from  either  of 
their  first  two  clans,  Livingston  said. 

"That's  why  I don't  have  a boyfriend  - because  everyone's  related  to 
me,"  she  said. 

Midway  through  Livingston's  presentation,  18-year-old  Kimberly  Begay,  a 
Navajo  from  Claremore,  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
communications  teacher  Anna  Wong  Lowe:  "That's  my  sister." 

On  the  Navajo's  17.5  million-acre  reservation  in  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  people  meeting  each  other  for  the  first  time  exchange  clan 
membership,  not  names,  Livingston  said.  If  they  discover  connections, 
there  is  immediate  joy. 

"They  would  be  so  happy.  They  would  say,  'You're  my  daughter.'  'You're 
my  grandmother,'"  said  Livingston,  who  wants  to  become  a pediatrician. 

A young  grandparent 

Terri  Lester,  18,  a future  nursing  student  from  Indian  Wells,  Ariz.,  did 
not  seem  upset  to  learn  that  despite  her  young  years,  she  is  Livingston's 
grandmother  according  to  Navajo  tradition.  But  she  admits  she  is  not  ready 
to  meet  the  full  obligations  of  being  a grandparent. 

"I  can't  give  her  money  - yet,"  Lester  laughed. 

She  didn't  fully  learn  her  own  clan  identity  until  she  was  in  high 
school  and  got  tired  of  being  in  the  dark. 

"I'd  go  to  my  grandmother's  house  and  I'd  be  lost  because  people  would 
come  up  to  me  and  call  me  their  granddaughter  and  their  aunt.  I got  tired 
of  it,"  Lester  said. 

"Now  I know  and  I'm  glad  I know,"  Lester  said.  "I  know  how  to  greet  them 
and  it's  not  embarrassing. " 

Lester  and  Livingston  estimate  only  half  of  young  Navajos  know  their 
clans  and  some  who  do  don't  want  to  admit  it. 

"It's  mainly  our  elders  and  our  parents  that  keep  it,"  Livingston  said. 
"In  the  younger  generation,  it's  dying  out  because  they're  embarrassed  and 
they  think  it's  hard  to  understand." 


Navajo  Clans 

Each  member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  belongs  to  four  clans  inherited  from 


mother,  father,  maternal  grandmother  and  fraternal  grandfather.  Navajos 
vcannot  marry  a member  of  either  of  their  first  two  clans,  even  though 
clans  may  include  people  with  no  blood  connection. 

Through  the  clan  system,  Navajos  always  are  among  relatives.  When  a 
Navajo  is  in  strange  surroundings,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  relatives  to 
take  responsibility  for  his  food,  housing  and  welfare. 

The  clan  system  also  served  in  the  past  to  fuse  scattered  Navajo  bands. 
Source:  The  Navajo  Intranet,  www.lapahie.com 
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American  Indian  students  gather  for  an  education  in  ownership 

Camp's  focus  is  business  skills 

By  Andrea  Kelly 

ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

Duly  19,  2005 

American  Indian  high  school  students  from  around  the  state  are  spending 
this  week  in  Tucson  learning  how  to  start  their  own  businesses. 

Fourteen  teenagers  are  learning  business  lessons  that  range  from  making 
eye  contact  while  speaking  to  writing  full-scale  business  plans  at  the 
Native  American  Youth  Entrepreneur  Camp,  hosted  by  the  Native  Nations 
Institute  for  Leadership,  Management  and  Policy  at  the  University  of 
Arizona . 

The  annual  camp  exposes  the  15-  to  17-year-old  students  to  successful 
Indian  business  owners  and  gives  students  a chance  to  make  a profit  at  a 
Youth  Marketplace  on  Thursday,  while  they  plan  and  write  proposals  for 
businesses  they  would  like  to  open. 

"We're  learning  how  to  plan  a business,  what  kind  of  obstacles  you'll 
face,"  said  Eugenia  Taschquinth,  a member  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and 
Pima  Indian  Tribe  from  Sells. 

Taschquinth  is  working  on  a plan  to  start  a barrel-racing  clinic,  where 
people  could  go  to  learn  technique  and  train  for  barrel  racing  in  rodeos, 
she  said. 

Without  the  help  of  the  camp,  the  16-year-old  said,  she  wouldn't  be 
thinking  about  starting  a business. 

"I  needed  something  to  push  me,  help  me,"  she  said. 

The  students  visited  other  Indian  businesses  Monday  at  the  San  Xavier 
Mission,  1950  W.  San  Xavier  Road. 

Ophelia  Campillo  was  working  at  Wiwpul  Du'ag,  a jewelry  and  collectibles 
store  at  the  mission,  when  the  students  arrived  to  interview  her  about  her 
work  experience. 

"Nowadays  children  have  more  opportunity  than  in  the  past.  I know  we 
didn't  have  camps,  didn't  have  the  experience,"  Campillo  said.  "They  have 
to  realize  it's  a bigger  world  out  there.  This  makes  them  think  about  what 
they  want  to  do,  instead  of  ending  (their  education)  at  high  school." 

Beyond  learning  the  process  for  starting  a business,  Dessica  Garcia,  a 
Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  member  from  Tucson,  said  she's  learning  more  about  the 
contributions  Indians  make  to  the  state. 

"We're  small,  but  I guess  we  do  a lot,"  said  Garcia,  17. 

She  is  sharing  a UA  dorm  room  with  Crystal  Lee,  also  17,  who  drove  six 
hours  from  Kayenta,  in  the  Navajo  Nation,  to  attend  the  camp. 

"This  camp  is  really  good;  it  opened  my  mind  to  questions  you  never 
thought  about,"  Lee  said. 

She  is  not  sure  if  she  will  ever  open  her  own  business,  but  she  said  she 
wanted  to  come  to  the  camp  to  gain  more  insight  into  the  business  world. 


Lee  plans  to  go  to  college  in  California  and  eventually  become  a lawyer. 

Garcia  said  she  would  like  to  start  a newspaper  for  the  Pascua  Yaqui 
Tribe  that  is  geared  toward  community  events  and  provides  a forum  for 
Yaquis.  She  said  she  is  enjoying  learning  how  to  present  herself 
confidently  and  professionally. 

"They  teach  you  how  to  be  well-rounded/'  Garcia  said. 

Math  is  also  a key  to  the  business  world,  and  the  students  are  not 
getting  through  the  week  without  a little  practice.  One  of  the  lessons  was 
on  bargaining. 

"We  had  to  play  a game,  talking  down  the  price.  You  actually  have  to 
know  your  math  before  you  buy,"  Garcia  said. 

The  camp,  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  began  Sunday  and 
ends  Friday. 

Contact  reporter  Andrea  Kelly  at  307-0773  or  akelly@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services 
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Cutting  up  chickens-thoughts  on  the  mascot  issue 

Guest  commentary 

INDIANAPOLIS  IN 

Dohnny  P.  Flynn 

Duly  21,  2005 

Some  years  ago  I was  working  for  a small  Indian  Center  located  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  California.  Among  the  projects  we  were  working  on  was 
the  development  of  Title  IV  Indian  Education  projects  in  the  school 
districts  in  Central  California.  We  were  having  a lot  of  trouble 
convincing  the  school  administrators  to  do  the  student  count  and  apply  for 
the  funds  to  develop  the  programs. 

About  the  same  time,  I went  to  an  Indian  Education  conference  in 
Sacramento  and  happened  to  speak  with  an  Indian  educator  about  our 
difficulties.  She  told  me  a story  about  a study  that  had  been  done  a few 
years  before  about  Indian  students  and  their  performance  in  public  schools 
The  study,  she  said,  had  shown  that  Indian  students  did  as  well  or  better 
than  non-Indian  students  until  they  reached  the  third  grade. 

After  the  third  grade,  the  grades  and  test  scores  of  Native  American 
students  took  a nose  dive  and  all  of  us  know  the  rest  of  that  story;  high 
drop  out  rates,  low  grades,  difficulties  getting  into  college,  and  so  on. 

The  sponsors  of  the  study  wondered,  why  third  grade?  Turns  out,  that  is 
when  they  began  teaching  history. 

Through  the  years  I have  looked  for  that  study  and  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it,  but  know  from  personal  experience  that  it  is  true. 

I went  to  a small  Catholic  school  in  Kansas  and  vividly  recall  my 
initial  lessons  in  American  history.  Sister  Ancilla  was  teaching  the  class 
and  since  the  first  lessons  were  about  Indians,  I was  interested. 

I remember  one  of  the  first  stories  was  about  how  those  "savages"  had 
attacked  and  burned  the  wagons  of  the  "innocent  women  and  children"  whose 
only  intent  was  to  settle  on  farms  and  "tame  the  wilderness."  The  nun  gave 
rather  graphic  details  about  Indian  scalping  and  slaughter  and  I went  home 
with  those  pictures  in  my  mind. 

There  at  home,  in  the  kitchen  as  I did  my  homework,  was  one  of  those 
same  savages  and  she  was  wielding  a butcher  knife,  cutting  up  some 
chickens  for  supper. 

Now,  I knew  I was  Indian,  my  family  was  Indian,  but  for  some  reason  it 
stuck  in  my  head  that  my  mama  was  a "real  Indian."  And  she  had  a knife. 

And  she  was  rather  skilled  with  the  intricacies  of  slicing  apart  some 
innocent  chickens.  I recall  wondering  if  she  had  the  same  facility  or 


desire  when  it  came  to  defenseless  white  settlers. 

As  I tried  to  focus  on  my  homework,  I kept  one  eye  on  my  dear  old  mama 
as  she  flipped  the  chicken  this  way  and  that.  There  was  a moment  when  she 
laid  one  of  the  legs  down  and  whacked  it  clean  through  the  joint  in  one 
hard  stroke.  I jumped.  My  own  scalp  tingled  at  the  thought  that  my  mama 
and  her  relatives  in  the  past  had  done  that  very  same  thing  to  innocent 
women  and  children. 

I have  long  since  grown  out  of  that  fear  and  the  end  of  that  particular 
day  of  sidelong  glances  at  my  mother  and  her  skill  with  a knife  at  cutting 
up  chickens  and  settlers  ended  on  an  emotional  note.  I told  her  what 
Sister  Ancilla  had  said.  She  cried. 

My  mama  cried  for  what  she  had  experienced  in  hearing  those  powerful  and 
hurtful  words  in  her  own  life.  She  cried  also  that  her  own  son  would  be 
made  afraid  of  his  mother  on  the  basis  of  a word,  some  lies  told  in 
defense  of  Manifest  Destiny,  a term  she  never,  ever,  understood. 

Near  where  my  mother  grew  up  is  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma  and  the  name  of  their 
high  school  team,  their  mascot,  is  the  Savages.  When  I lived  near  there,  I 
would  often  see  Indian  people  wearing  t-shirts  and  hats  which  carried  the 
name  of  the  team. 

The  local  tribes,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  my  own  tribe,  the 
Potawatomi,  do  nothing  to  change  the  name  of  that  team  or  the  dozens  of 
others  throughout  the  state.  There  are  Indians  across  the  United  States 
who  think  that  working  to  change  the  names  of  these  mascots  is  a trivial 
issue  and  not  worth  our  time  and  effort. 

Yes,  health  care  is  important,  but  so  is  education.  And  the  mascot  issue 
is  not  so  much  about  the  names  of  teams.  For  me,  it  is  about  the  fear  and 
ignorance  engendered  by  the  use  of  those  names.  It  is  about  being  eight 
years  old  and  hearing  the  word  savage  and  then  going  home  and  finding  one, 
with  a knife,  slicing  up  a chicken  to  feed  her  kids. 

Those  words  are  lies  and  Indian  people  who  want  to  wear  lies  as  a banner 
of  pride  must  remember  that  they  just  might  scare  the  self-respect  right 
out  of  their  own  children. 

I was  lucky.  My  mama  and  I talked  about  it  and  I can  still  remember  her 
holding  me  as  she  cried  about  the  ignorance  of  a society  that  treats  us 
something  less  than  human.  And  I still  remember  her  words.  "Oh  Dohnny," 
she  said  softly,  "I  am  not  a savage." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Editorial:  The  American  Indian  rural  - urban  continuum 
Duly  14,  2005 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 

American  Indians  have  been  "urban"  for  a long  time.  The  oldest,  settled 
communities  in  North  America  are  the  large  southwestern  villages  of  the 
Pueblo  peoples.  There  was  also,  of  course,  Tenochtitlan  in  central  Mexico, 
larger  than  most  European  cities  of  its  time;  there  was  Tikal  in  Central 
America;  and  on  the  high  Andes,  there  was  Cuzco  and  other  great  cities  of 
the  Incan  country  of  Tewantinsuyo . Even  the  so-called  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  tribes  sustained  long-standing  community  bonds,  and  managed 
residential  areas  throughout  long  months  and  years.  The  Iroquois  had 
permanent  towns  and  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  sustained  very  large 
populations  for  long  periods  of  history  prior  to  the  invasions  from  Europe. 

Through  colonial  and  early  America,  individual  Indian  families  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York  and  Albany,  and  later  in  Albuquerque  and 
other  frontier  towns.  In  New  York,  the  wall  that  would  become  Wall  Street 
was  initially  intended  to  keep  Indians  out  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the 


Twin  Cities,  urban  sprawl  enveloped  and  sometimes  displaced  Indian  river 
shore  settlements.  Trade  at  first,  and  later  destitution  and  the  search 
for  economic  opportunity,  took  many  Indians  to  the  cities. 

The  trend  to  urbanization  runs  parallel  to  the  general  history  of  our 
times.  Fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  served  the  World  War  II 
effort,  both  in  the  battlefront  and  in  production  and  factory  support  work 
Many  got  GI  Bill  benefits  and  went  off  to  college  while  others  took 
factory  work.  The  Depression,  World  War  II  and  increasingly  effective 
education  programs  raised  the  percentage  of  Indians  in  urban  areas  from  10 
percent  in  1930  to  around  half  in  1990.  While  improved  economies  in  the 
past  decade  have  drawn  many  Indians  back  into  homeland  roles,  the  ratio  of 
Indians  living  in  urban  areas  continues  to  grow:  and  today  urban  Indians 
are  counted  at  more  than  1.5  million.  In  the  20th  century,  the 
urbanization  impetus  was  also  prodded  by  misguided  government-run 
relocation  programs  that  attracted  and  drove  Indians  away  from  their  home 
territories  and  to  the  urban  landscape. 

Every  Indian  urban  community  has  its  own  history.  Like  any  good  blend  of 
foods  and  medicines,  the  various  family  and  tribal  bases  mix  and  intermix 
with  local  and  regional  cultures.  Community  identity  grows.  The  Phoenix 
Indian  Center  came  first,  in  1947,  followed  by  Chicago  and  Oakland. 
California  cities  coalesce  a range  of  tribes,  from  the  Plains  and 
Northwestern  states,  which  in  Los  Angeles  combine  with  a steady  migration 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Chicago  gathers  Indians  from  all  over, 
initially  mostly  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Oklahoma  City  Indian  Clinic,  founded  in  1974  as  an 
Indian-controlled,  nonprofit  corporation,  "operates  with  the  singular 
purpose  of  serving  the  health  care  needs  of  American  Indians  in  central 
Oklahoma."  It  began  small  but  since  1995  has  managed  a major  facility  that 
serves  over  15,000  patients  from  more  than  220  federally  recognized  tribes 
In  Minnesota,  the  190-member  Minnesota  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
founded  in  1986  in  the  Twin  Cities,  "seeks  to  develop  business  and 
employment  opportunities  for  Native  firms  and  entrepreneurs." 

Check  out  this  list  of  partners  of  the  Portland  Indian  Center,  which 
gives  a very  good  idea  of  the  range  of  approaches,  in  many  ways  typical  of 
centers  across  the  country:  Native  People's  Circle  of  Hope,  Native 
American  Parents  of  Students  with  Disabilities,  Northwest  Indian  Veteran's 
Association,  Natural  Way,  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board, 
Oregon  Native  American  Business  and  Entrepreneurial  Network,  Native 
American  Youth  Association,  National  Indian  Child  Welfare  Association, 
Title  VII  Indian  Education,  Portland  Public  Schools  and  Northwest  Regional 
Education  District. 

Long  Island  Shinnecocks,  New  Jersey  Ramapoughs,  upstate  Mohawks  and 
other  eastern  tribes  were  pillars  of  New  York  City's  American  Indian 
Community  House  that  now  represents  at  least  60,000  American  Indians 
originating  from  nearly  every  tribe  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
Mohawks  came  in  largely  as  ironworkers  and  their  families  put  up  the  high 
steel  that  built  New  York.  Throughout  North  American  cities.  Native 
families  from  a variety  of  tribes  and  regional  bases  in  cities  and  other 
non-reservation  communities  have  come  together  via  community  centers  and 
other  programs  dedicated  to  sustaining  culture  and  assisting  in  the 
education  and  health  of  the  American  Indian  communities. 

We  are  happy  in  this  issue  to  call  attention  to  several  communities  in 
cities  and  other  metropolitan  areas,  featuring  only  a few  sites  but 
intending  to  highlight  some  of  the  important  realities  and  issues  of  urban 
Indian  life  as  much  as  possible.  The  main  issue  of  gaining  access  to 
resources  that  can  provide  for  a variety  of  human  services  - from  health 
care,  housing  and  job  training  to  coping  assistance,  as  well  as  social  and 
legal  advocacy  - is  severely  needed  by  an  urban  population  suffering  from 
dislocation,  alienation,  poverty  and,  all  too  often,  police  disdain  and 
brutality.  Given  that  urban  Indians  receive  proportionally  a minimal  ratio 
of  the  national  health  care  resources  allocated  for  Indian  Health,  the 
response  to  these  needs  by  the  various  urban  Indian  centers  is  quite 
impressive. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  some  circumstances  the  urban  Indian  population 
is  materially  better  off  than  their  reservation  counterparts . When  well- 


organized,  urban  groups  have  realized  success.  In  most  American  cities, 
professionally  and  technically  trained  Indians  work  at  a variety  of 
industries,  projects  and  small  businesses.  On  urban  campuses,  young  Native 
leaders  are  achieving  superlative  goals  and  sharpening  their  skills.  Urban 
Indian  leaders  have  often  been  the  catalyst  for  change  in  the  Indian  world 
We  can't  forget  the  motivation  of  urban  Indian  activists  - which  greatly 
assisted  the  American  Indian  social  and  economic  movements  of  the  past 
several  decades. 

The  fact  of  urban  Indian  life  is  now  inscribed  in  the  national  culture, 
with  an  exhibit  on  the  American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago  at  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  well  should  be.  With 
an  annual  pow  wow  and  many  other  activities,  this  is  an  organization 
committed  to  providing  "space  for  Native  American  families  removed  by  the 
federal  relocation  program  to  continue  to  practice  cultural  traditions, 
provide  cultural  awareness  and  build  a Native  community"  out  of  the  32,000 
American  Indians  from  over  100  tribes  in  Chicago. 

In  its  museum  representation , the  Chicago  AIC  symbolizes  the  tremendous 
job  such  institutions  are  doing  in  over  four  dozen  cities.  Core  factors  of 
American  Indian  cultural  and  social  survival,  they  represent  strong 
familial  and  nation-building  linkages  both  for  their  own  communities  and 
for  their  territories  and  reservations  of  origin.  Navajo  Nation  President 
Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  among  others,  has  recognized  the  huge  strategic 
importance  of  building  new  and  better  relations  between  reservation  and 
urban  Indian  institutions.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  retire  Indian  country's 
own  subjective  dichotomy  that  establishes  a division  between  on-territory 
and  off-territory  American  Indians,  and  embrace  the  more  comprehensive 
understanding  that  America  is  Indian  country. 

Even  as  individuals  and  single  families  extend  far  from  their  ancestral 
lands.  Native  people  tend  to  link  with  their  places  and  peoples  of  origin. 
Even  as  people  have  formed  communities  in  the  big  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country,  from  Portland  to  New  York  City  and  from  Minneapolis 
to  Albuquerque,  the  roots  of  identity  in  the  land  and  culture  remain 
extremely  strong. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Calling  home  the  spirits  of  WW2 
By  24  hours  news  services 
Duly  20,  2005 

Aboriginal  veterans  will  journey  back  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  this 
fall  for  a special  ceremony  to  honour  their  fallen  comrades. 

Veterans  Affairs  Minister  Albina  Guarnieri  announced  yesterday  that 
spiritual  leaders  from  across  Canada  will  conduct  a "Calling  Home  Ceremony 
" Twenty  First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  Second  World  War  veterans  will 
join  13  aboriginal  youth  representatives  on  the  October  trip  that  will 
include  visits  to  Ypres,  Vimy  Ridge  and  Duno  Beach. 

"For  the  veterans  who  did  not  return  home  after  the  war,  we  feel  they 
should  be  given  the  traditional  burial,  calling  spirits  back  home,"  said 
Ray  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  First  Nations  Veterans  of  Canada. 

He  hopes  the  event  will  cast  new  light  on  the  wartime  participation  and 
sacrifices  of  aboriginals  from  across  Canada. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Canoe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Manitoba  lags  Sask.  in  TLE  payments,  chiefs  say 
CBC  News 
Duly  20,  2005 

The  Southern  Chiefs  Organization  in  Manitoba  is  calling  on  the  federal 
and  provincial  government  to  help  First  Nations  get  the  land  they  are  owed. 

The  province  owes  more  than  400,000  hectares  (1  million  acres)  of  land 
to  27  First  Nations,  but  less  than  2,500  hectares  of  land  has  been 
converted  to  reserve  land  so  far. 

The  Southern  Chiefs  issued  a report  Tuesday  comparing  Manitoba's  track 
record  on  settling  treaty  land  entitlements  (TLEs)  with  Saskatchewan's 
record.  Saskatchewan,  the  report  says,  is  "much  more  efficient"  at 
settling  claims,  noting  that  more  than  half  First  Nations  with  treaty 
entitlements  in  that  province  have  obtained  the  land  owed  to  them. 

Grand  Chief  Chris  Henderson  said  the  process  in  this  province  is  being 
dragged  down  by  bureaucracy  and  a lack  of  political  will. 

"Shortly  after  I assumed  office,  I made  it  a top  priority  to  address 
this  critical  issue  of  implementing  these  various  TLE  agreements  that  have 
been  signed  by  our  six  First  Nations,"  Henderson  told  CBC  News. 

First  Nations  prosperity  depends  on  settling  those  claims,  he  said, 
because  once  they're  settled,  the  reserves  have  economic  development 
options,  such  as  the  creation  of  urban  reserves. 

Manitoba's  Minister  of  Aboriginal  Affairs,  Oscar  Lathlin,  said  the 
province  agrees  it's  taking  too  long.  He  said  he's  added  staff  to  deal 
with  the  backlog. 


Treaty  Land  Entitlements 

Manitoba  is  constitutionally  obligated  to  set  aside  unoccupied  Crown  land 
to  fulfill  its  outstanding  land  entitlements  to  First  Nations  in  treaties 
dating  back  to  1871. 

Manitoba  is  required  to  provide  the  land,  and  the  federal  government 
covers  survey  costs  and  provides  funds  for  acquisition  of  land. 

A total  of  27  First  Nations  are  eligible  to  select  more  than  400,000 
hectares  of  land.  Less  than  2,500  hectares  have  been  converted  into 
reserve  land  so  far. 

Source:  Province  of  Manitoba 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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First  Nation  pressures  government  for  education  funds 
CBC  News 
Duly  21,  2005 

A First  Nations  group  in  the  central  Yukon  is  giving  the  territorial 
government  some  deadlines  to  transfer  education  money  and  control. 

The  Na-cho  Nyak  Dun  First  Nation  is  demanding  the  Yukon  government  meet 


with  its  representatives  next  month  as  a first  step  to  opening  a school  in 
Mayo  by  September  2006. 

A spokesman  for  the  Na-cho  Nyak  Dun,  Dudley  Morgan,  says  his  community 
wants  to  manage  its  own  schools  in  the  same  way  some  other  First  Nations 
in  other  provinces  and  territories  already  do. 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  impart  our  language,  the  values  and  cultural 
traditions  to  future  leaders  by  making  it  part  of  the  school  curriculum," 
said  Morgan. 

Morgan  says  the  push  for  an  independent  educational  authority  has  been 
building  for  a few  years.  A report  commissioned  two  years  ago  by  the  Na- 
cho  Nyak  Dun  said  the  current  education  system  is  racist  and  it  doesn't 
work  for  aboriginal  students. 

Working  committees  have  been  formed  and  a meeting  has  been  set  for  next 
month.  Na-cho  Nyak  Dun  has  asked  representatives  from  the  federal  and 
territorial  governments  to  attend.  Morgan  says  he's  not  sure  if  anybody 
has  replied  yet  but  he  expects  the  discussion  will  go  ahead. 

"We  don't  have  a decision  in  mind  right  now  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
they  say  'no,'  because  that  would  not  be  a fair  play  way  to  deal  with 
another  level  of  government.  So,  the  only  expectation  we  have  is  that  they 
would  become  part  of  the  process." 

Neither  the  federal  government  nor  the  Yukon  Department  of  Education 
could  be  reached  for  comment. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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Canada  offers  cash  to  help  break  pipeline  impasse 
By  David  Ljunggren 
Duly  19,  2005 

OTTAWA  (Reuters)  - Canada's  government  says  it  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  five  northern  aboriginal  bands  to  help  solve  social 
problems  that  are  holding  up  development  of  a planned  C$7  billion 
($5.7  billion)  Arctic  gas  pipeline. 

In  a statement  released  just  before  midnight  (0400  GMT)  on  Monday, 

Ottawa  said  it  was  ready  to  provide  C$500  million  over  the  next  10 
years  to  help  the  groups  deal  with  the  impact  of  the  pipeline. 

The  bands'  demands  for  more  inf rastructure  such  as  hospitals  and 
schools  are  just  one  of  many  problems  dogging  the  Mackenzie  project. 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  and  its  partners  in  the  pipeline  halted  most  work 
on  the  1,350  km  (840  mile)  line  in  April,  in  part  because  of 
spiraling  cash  demands  from  native  groups  in  exchange  for  access  to 
their  lands. 

The  government  statement  said  the  deal  with  the  five  bands  was  "an 
important  step  in  the  collective  effort  to  move  the  Mackenzie  Gas 
Project  forward." 

It  added:  "All  participants  at  the  meeting  (to  strike  the  deal)  ... 
acknowledged  that  all  parties  involved  in  the  project  must  continue 
to  work  in  good  faith  in  order  to  resolve  outstanding  issues." 

Last  week  the  Deh  Cho  First  Nations,  whose  lands  make  up  40  percent 
of  the  proposed  route,  dropped  two  lawsuits  against  Ottawa  when  the 
government  agreed  to  give  them  a larger  role  in  the  regulatory  review 
of  the  project  as  well  as  millions  of  dollars  for  economic 
development  programs. 

Imperial  has  asked  that  public  hearings  into  the  pipeline  be  delayed 
by  at  least  two  months  to  allow  more  time  to  resolve  problems  with 
native  groups  and  regulators. 

The  pipeline  would  ship  up  to  1.9  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a day  to 
Canadian  and  U.S.  markets  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta  on  the  Beaufort 
Sea  coast. 


Determining  a fair  price  for  access  to  aboriginal  lands  is  a major 
challenge.  Imperial  said  in  late  April  that  cash  demands  from 
northern  communities  were  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  "many  many-fold"  higher  than  expected. 

The  pipeline  consortium  rejected  calls  for  it  to  pay  for  hospitals 
and  other  infrastructure,  saying  that  was  the  job  of  the  local 
government  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

The  territorial  government  --  which  also  signed  Monday's  deal  --  said 
it  did  not  have  the  money.  The  bands  involved  in  Monday's  agreement 
are  the  Gwich'in,  Kahsho  Got'ine,  Inuvialuit,  Tulita/Deline  and  Deh 
Cho . 

Imperial's  pipeline  partners  are  Shell  Canada,  ConocoPhillips,  Exxon 
Mobil  and  the  native-owned  Aboriginal  Pipeline  Group. 
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Supreme  Court  rejects  aboriginal  logging  claim 

By  TERRY  WEBER 

Globe  and  Mail  Update 

Duly  20,  2005 

Canada's  highest  court  ruled  Wednesday  that  historic  treaties  signed 
with  the  Mi ' kmaq  in  Atlantic  Canada  don't  give  them  the  right  to  log 
commercially  on  Crown  lands  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

In  a pair  of  unanimous  rulings  handed  down  in  Ottawa,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  said  the  treaties  only  cover  goods  traditionally  traded  in  1760- 
61,  when  the  treaties  were  enacted,  and  don't  extend  to  commercial  logging 
on  government-owned  land  without  a permit. 

In  the  main  judgment.  Chief  lustice  Beverley  McLachlin  also  wrote  that 
the  right  conferred  under  the  treaties  is  the  right  to  trade. 

"The  emphasis  therefore  is  not  on  what  products  were  used,  but  on  what 
trading  activities  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
the  treaties  were  made,"  she  wrote. 

"Only  those  trading  activities  are  protected." 

While  the  ruling  acknowledged  that  ancestral  trading  activities  aren't 
frozen  in  time,  it  also  suggested  that  commercial  logging  is  not 
the"logical  evolution"  of  traditional  Mi 'kmaq  trading  activity  nearly  250 
years  ago. 

An  earlier  landmark  ruling  on  fishing  rights  had  forced  changes  in  how 
that  industry  is  governed  in  this  country. 

The  first  of  two  cases  being  considered  by  the  high  court  centred  around 
loshua  Bernard,  a Mi 'kmaq,  who  was  charged  in  1998  in  New  Brunswick  with 
unlawfully  possessing  timber  belonging  to  the  Crown  after  loading  23 
spruce  logs  onto  his  tractor-trailer . 

The  matter  sparked  a heated  legal  dispute  and  quickly  became  one  of  this 
country's  biggest  aboriginal-rights  cases  in  recent  years.  At  its  core  was 
Mr.  Bernard's  argument  that  he  - and  his  people  - enjoyed  a surviving 
treaty  right  to  log  for  trade. 

In  2003,  following  two  appeals.  New  Brunswick's  highest  court  ruled  2-1 
that  Mr.  Bernard  did  not  violate  the  Crown  Lands  and  Forest  Act  when  he 
cut  down  the  trees  from  a patch  of  land  near  the  Eel  Ground  Reserve  where 
he  lived,  in  the  Miramichi  area  of  central  New  Brunswick. 

His  appeal  focused  on  18th-century  treaties  based  on  ancient  occupation 
dating  back  several  thousand  years  that  include  a trade  provision  allowing 
Mi 'kmaq  and  Maliseet  people  the  right  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather  in  pursuit 
of  their  livelihoods. 

"Obviously  I'm  very  disappointed  in  the  outcome  of  the  decision  that 
came  down  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,"  Mr.  Bernard  told  reporters 


during  a press  conference. 

"I  guess  the  best  way  to  describe  how  I feel  is  despite  what  was  said  or 
what  ruling  had  come  down,  I still  feel  that  I have  the  right  to  harvest 
crown  timber  and  I don't  know  what  next  steps  I'm  going  to  take  or  where 
to  head  from  here." 

He  said  he  would  return  to  his  community  and  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
chiefs  and  elders  to  see  "what  next  steps  we're  going  to  take." 

The  second  case  involved  Stephen  Marshall  of  the  Millbrook  First  Nation 
near  Truro,  N.S.,  and  more  than  30  Mi'kmaq  loggers  in  that  province  who 
were  also  charged  will  illegally  logging  and  removing  lumber  from  Crown 
lands.  They  had  argued  similarly  that  the  prohibition  on  logging  on  Crown 
lands  was  inconsistent  with  existing  treaty  rights. 

In  1999,  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  a landmark  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Donald  Marshall,  who  was  convicted  six  years  earlier  for  fishing  eels  out 
of  season  and  without  a licence.  That  ruling  in  his  favour  forced  changes 
to  Canada's  fishing  industry. 

His  father,  Donald  Marshall  Sr.  reminded  reporters  that  the  issue  in  the 
case  was  not  to  change  ownership  of  the  land  in  question,  but  rather  to 
extend  rights  to  the  Mi'kmaq  people  to  earn  a moderate  living  from  those 
lands . 

"All  we  want  is  a piece  of  the  pie,  right?"  he  said. 

In  Wednesday's  Supreme  Court  case,  the  federal  government  had  argued 
against  the  Mi'kmaq  suggestion  that  commercial  logging  was  the  logical 
evolution  of  trading  activities,  suggesting  that  such  an  interpretation 
would  amount  to  a radical  departure  from  the  intent  of  the  original 
treaties . 

The  case  had  attracted  widespread  interest  from  across  the  country,  with 
more  than  half  a dozen  provinces  seeking  intervenor  status  because  of  the 
possible  implications  of  the  court's  ruling  on  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  treaty  rights  in  Canada. 

Federal  lawyer  Mitch  Taylor  said  it  remains  to  be  seen  "how  much  of  this 
case  applies  elsewhere"  in  Canada. 

A Mi'kmaq  win  in  the  case  could  have  pushed  them  into  the  ranks  of  big 
players  in  the  regions  forestry  industry,  although  lawyers  in  the  case  had 
offered  assurances  that  any  move  into  the  sector  would  be  negotiated  and 
gradual . 

Speaking  with  reporters,  Dwight  Dorey,  of  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal 
Peoples,  said  the  ruling  leaves  the  door  open  for  future  action. 

"The  court  has  stated  that  there  may  be  other  times  and  other  cases 
where  aboriginal  treaty  rights  will  still  be  upheld,  just  not  in  this 
particular  case,"  he  said.  "The  evidence  wasn't  there. 

"So  it's  important  for  us  to  continue  to  press  the  government  as  the 
courts  have  been  saying  it's  time  for  us  to  look  at  sitting  down  and 
talking  about  the  concept  of  modern  treaties  and  resolving  some  of  these 
outstanding  issues  outside  of  the  court." 

The  forestry  industry  is  the  second  largest  in  Atlantic  Canada,  after 
fishing.  It  is  particularly  crucial  in  New  Brunswick,  where  the  government 
owns  3.4  million  hectares  - about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  land  base. 

It  produces  19,000  jobs  in  the  province,  along  with  $4-billion  in  sales. 
Natives  currently  have  access  to  5.3  per  cent  of  lands. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  1.3  million  hectares,  or  one  quarter  of  the  forested 
land,  is  Crown-owned,  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces  Economic  Council 
estimates  11,000  people  are  employed  in  the  industry. 

Government  officials  in  that  province  said  the  ruling  won't  change  the 
tone  of  talks  with  aboriginal  people. 

"Our  position  was  that  we  want  to  negotiate  with  the  Mi'kmaq  and  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  a way  to  provide  access  to  all  our  economic  sources 
of  revenue,"  provincial  Aboriginal  Affairs  Minister  Michael  Baker  told 
reporters  during  a news  conference. 

"We  want  to  have  talks,  so  the  decision  itself  is  not  about  whether  that 
process  continues.  So  to  the  extent  that  our  position  hasn't  changed, 
obviously  that  adds  clarity." 

- With  a file  from  Canadian  Press 
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Natives  have  role  in  forestry:  Green 
CBC  News 
Duly  21,  2005 

The  province  says  it  will  continue  to  make  room  in  the  forest  industry 
for  First  Nations  people  following  a Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Mi ' kmaq  and 
Maliseet  do  not  have  treaty  rights  to  commercial  logging. 

Logging  agreements  between  the  government  and  each  of  the  province's  15 
First  Nations  have  been  in  place  for  several  years,  said  Aboriginal 
Affairs  Minister  Brad  Green.  Those  agreements  give  the  native  communities 
a 5.3  per  cent  share  of  the  annual  cut  of  wood  on  Crown  land,  and  will 
remain  in  place,  he  said. 

"Those  were  initially  entered  into  by  the  provincial  government  not  on  a 
rights  basis,  but  on  a policy  basis,"  said  Green. 

"It  was  good  public  policy  to  try  and  create  opportunities  for  the  First 
Nations  communities  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  forestry  sector  in  this 
province.  It's  good  in  terms  of  economic  development  within  the 
communities.  It's  good  in  terms  of  job  creation  and  skills  upgrading 
within  the  communities." 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  Wednesday  that  native  loggers  hadn't  proved  they 
hold  aboriginal  title  to  Crown  land,  and  that  they  hadn't  proved  their 
ancestors  used  trees  in  their  trading  practices  with  European  settlers. 

First  Nation  leaders  were  disappointed  by  the  court's  decision,  but  many 
of  them  said  it's  not  the  last  word  on  the  issue. 

"This  is  a setback,  and  we're  used  to  setbacks,"  said  Tim  Paul,  a native 
logger  from  the  St.  Mary's  First  Nation  in  Fredericton. 

New  Brunswick  Liberal  MLA  T.D.  Burke  agrees  that  the  fight  for 
commercial  logging  rights  is  not  over. 

"It's  never  the  end  in  New  Brunswick  for  First  Nations  and  government," 
said  Burke,  who  is  a Maliseet  and  a lawyer. 

"There's  always  going  to  be  a debate  over  who  belongs  in  the  woods  and 
who  belongs  on  the  water." 

There  are  about  20  native  logging  cases  still  before  the  province's 
courts.  Green  said  the  Supreme  Court  decision  has  helped  answer  important 
legal  questions  that  will  be  used  in  those  cases,  but  he  admitted  there 
could  be  other  court  battles  ahead. 

"Other  questions  of  aboriginal  title  could  make  their  way  through  the 
court  system,"  said  Green,  "but  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
treaty  right  to  commercial  logging  - that's  been  settled  and  been  settled 
very  clearly  by  the  court." 
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Another  Win  for  Me'tis  Rights! 

- Saskatchewan  Court  Affirms  Me'tis  Right  to  Harvest 

Rejects  Saskatchewan's  Narrow  Interpretation  of  Me'tis  Rights 


Duly  18,  2005 

OTTAWA,  Duly  18  /CNW  Telbec/  - Yet  another  provincial  Court  has  affirmed 
that  Me'tis  have  constitutionally  protected  harvesting  rights  that  must  be 
recognized  and  respected  by  governments.  The  case,  R.  v.  Laviolette,  was 
handed  down  on  Duly  15th,  2005  by  Dudge  Earl  Kalenith  of  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Saskatchewan.  In  his  decision,  Dudge  Kalenith  found  that  Mr. 
Laviolette,  a citizen  of  the  Me'tis  Nation  living  in  Meadow  Lake, 
Saskatchewan,  has  a Me'tis  right  to  fish  for  food.  Dudge  Kalenith 
acquitted  Mr.  Laviolette  of  fishing  in  a closed  season  by  virtue  of  s. 

13(1)  of  The  Fisheries  Regulations  of  Saskatchewan  being  inapplicable  to 
him  as  a Me'tis  rights-bearer . A copy  of  the  decision  and  a summary  is 
available  at  www.metisnation.ca  . 

One  of  the  central  issues  in  the  Laviolette  case  was  addressing  what  is 
a "Me'tis  community".  The  Crown  took  the  position  that  the  Me'tis 
community  equated  to  a fixed  settlement  and  that  harvesting  rights  were 
limited  to  the  area  immediately  surrounding  that  settlement.  The  Crown 
also  took  the  position  that  Me'tis  harvesting  rights  were  only  exercisable 
in  the  Northern  Administration  District  (NAD).  The  essence  of  the  Crown's 
argument  was  that  only  Me'tis  who  were  ancestrally  connected  to  a historic 
Me'tis  settlement  within  the  NAD,  and  who  continued  to  live  in  that 
settlement,  could  exercise  Me'tis  harvesting  rights.  Mr.  Laviolette  is 
ancestrally  connected  to  Green  Lake,  but  lives  in  Meadow  Lake 
(approximately  55  kilometers  southwest  of  Green  Lake  and  outside  the  NAD). 
He  was  fishing  in  Green  Lake  the  day  he  was  charged. 

Dudge  Kalenith  disagreed  with  the  Crown's  limited  interpretation  of 
Me'tis  harvesting  rights  especially  when  applied  to  the  Me'tis  who  he 
recognized  as  a "highly  mobile  people".  The  Court  found  that  there  has 
always  been  a Me'tis  community  in  Northwest  Saskatchewan  and  that  they 
"moved  often  and  traveled  far  and  wide  for  food,  trapping  and  work.  They 
moved  frequently  between  the  fixed  settlements  and  between  the  settlements 
within  a given  region." 

In  arriving  at  his  judgment,  Dudge  Kalenith  applied  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada's  test  set  out  in  R.  v.  Powley.  He  found  that  there  is  a Me'tis 
community  in  Northwest  Saskatchewan.  He  found  that  there  is  a Me'tis  right 
to  harvest  for  food  throughout  Northwest  Saskatchewan  and  that  Ron 
Laviolette,  as  a member  of  the  Me'tis  community  has  a right  to  exercise 
his  harvesting  rights  in  that  area. 

Another  important  finding  in  the  decision  was  the  Court's 
acknowledgement  that  even  though  Mr.  Laviolette  had  not  continually 
resided  in  Northwest  Saskatchewan  for  his  entire  life,  he  was  still  a 
rights-bearing  member  of  the  Northwest  Saskatchewan  Me'tis  Community.  Mr. 
Laviolette  was  born  in  Northwest  Saskatchewan,  grew  up  on  the  Kikino 
Me'tis  Settlement  in  Alberta  and  lived  in  various  other  locations  for  work. 
Even  though  Mr.  Laviolette  had  remained  away  from  Northwest  Saskatchewan 
for  periods  of  time,  it  did  not  negate  his  rights  as  member  of  the 
Northwest  Saskatchewan  Me'tis  Community. 

Dudge  Kalenith  also  rejected  the  Crown's  argument  that  Mr.  Laviolette 
had  to  prove  "something  more"  (i.e.  his  ability  to  jig,  sing  Me'tis  music, 
fiddle,  etc.)  in  order  to  meet  the  community  acceptance  test  set  out  in 
Powley.  The  Court  found,  "I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Laviolette 's  involvement 
in  hunting  and  fishing  for  food  show  his  involvement  in  Me'tis  cultural 
activities  sufficient  to  meet  the  test  in  Powley." 

Mr.  Laviolette's  Me'tis  legal  team  included  Cle'ment  Chartier,  Q.C., 

Dean  Teillet  and  Dason  Madden.  Cle'ment  Chartier,  lead  counsel  for  Mr. 
Laviolette  and  President  of  the  Me'tis  National  Council  stated,  "it  is 
hoped  that,  as  a result  of  this  new  ruling,  Saskatchewan  Environment, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  current  flawed  and  unconstitutional  policy 
vis-a-vis  Me'tis  harvesting,  will  re-examine  its  limited  interpretations 
and  begin  to  work  with  the  Me'tis  Nation  - Saskatchewan  in  order  to 
respect  this  decision  and  the  harvesting  rights  of  all  Me'tis  people  in 
the  province". 

The  Me'tis  National  Council  represents  the  Me'tis  Nation  within  Canada 
at  the  national  and  international  levels. 

For  further  information:  Robert  MacDonald, 

Director  of  Public  and  Media  Relations,  Cell:  (613)  295-9298 
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When  NAFTA  came  into  effect  in  Danuary  of  1994,  the  Zapatistas  - a group 
representing  the  indigenous  Mayans  in  Mexico  - revolted  in  Chiapas,  one  of 
the  poorest  regions  in  the  country,  and  drew  attention  to  their  right  to 
autonomy.  For  the  last  11  years,  the  Zapatista  rebellion  has  reinvigorated 
anti-systemic  movements  around  the  world.  The  protests  at  the  1999  WTO 
meetings  in  Seattle,  as  well  as  similar  demonstrations  in  Genoa,  Quebec 
City,  and  Gleneagles,  were  in  no  small  measure  inspired  by  the  Zapatistas. 
Last  month,  however,  the  Zapatistas  declared  that  their  struggle  had 
entered  a new  phase,  one  that  would  be  political  and  inclusive,  but  not 
military.  Similar  to  the  actions  of  1994,  this  declaration,  says  Immanuel 
Wallerstein,  seems  once  again  to  be  the  barometer  of  an  international 
shift  in  sentiment.  Although  the  details  have  yet  to  be  revealed,  the 
author  implies  that  this  new  initiative  could  be  the  inspiration  for  a 
similar  reevaluation  throughout  similar  movements  around  the  world.  - 
YaleGlobal 

Commentary  No.  165,  Duly  15,  2005 
The  Zapatistas:  The  Second  Stage 

by  Immanuel  Wallerstein  Fernand  Braudel  Center,  Binghamton  University, 

15  Duly  2005  http://fbc.binghamton.edu/commentr.htm 

Since  1994,  the  Zapatista  rebellion  in  Chiapas  has  been  the  most 
important  social  movement  in  the  world  - the  barometer  and  the  igniter  of 
antisystemic  movements  around  the  world.  How  can  it  be  that  a small 
movement  of  Mayan  Indians  in  one  of  the  poorest  regions  of  Mexico  can  play 
such  a major  role?  To  answer  that,  we  have  to  take  the  story  of  the 
antisystemic  movements  in  the  world-system  back  to  1945. 

>From  1945  to  the  mid-1960's  at  least,  the  antisystemic  movements  (or  Old 
Left)  - the  Communist  parties,  the  Social-Democratic  parties,  the  national 
liberation  movements  - were  on  the  rise  throughout  the  world,  and  came  to 
power  in  a very  large  gamut  of  states.  They  were  riding  high.  But  just  as 
they  seemed  to  be  on  the  cusp  of  universal  triumph,  they  ran  into  two 
roadblocks  - the  world  revolution  of  1968,  and  the  revival  of  the  world 
right . 

The  world  revolutionaries  of  1968  were  of  course  protesting  everywhere 
against  U.S.  imperialism  but  they  were  protesting  against  the  movements  of 
the  Old  Left  as  well.  For  the  students  and  workers  involved  in  the  1968 
movements,  the  Old  Left  movements  had  come  to  power,  yes,  but  had  not  then 
fulfilled  their  promises  of  transforming  the  world  in  a more  egalitarian, 
more  democratic  direction.  They  were  found  wanting.  The  1968ers  went  on  to 
create  new  movements  (Greens,  feminist  movements,  identity  movements)  but 
none  of  these  was  able  to  mobilize  the  kind  of  mass  support  that  the 
traditional  movements  had  acquired  in  the  post-1945  period. 

In  addition,  and  in  the  wake  of  a major  downturn  in  the  world-economy, 
the  world  right  caught  its  breath  and  reasserted  itself.  Most  notable  of 
course  were  the  neoliberal  governments  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Ronald  Reagan. 
But  even  more  important  perhaps  was  the  ability  of  the  IMF  and  the  U.S. 


Treasury  to  impose  on  most  of  those  governments  where  the  Old  Left  was 
still  in  power  a major  retreat  in  their  economic  policies,  getting  them  to 
shift  from  import-substitution  developmentalism  to  export-oriented  growth. 

When  the  last  and  strongest  of  these  Old  Left  governments  - the 
Communist  regimes  of  the  USSR  and  its  East-Central  European  satellites  - 
collapsed  in  1989-1991,  the  growing  disarray  of  the  antisystemic  movements 
(both  Old  Left  and  New  Left)  reached  an  apex  of  disillusionment  and 
gloominess  about  their  capacity  to  transform  the  world. 

But  just  as  the  tide  of  neoliberal  ideology  seemed  to  reach  its  peak  in 
the  mid-1990s,  the  tide  began  to  turn.  The  turning  point  was  the  Zapatista 
rebellion  of  Dan.  1,  1994.  The  Zapatistas  raised  high  the  banner  of  the 
most  oppressed  segments  of  the  world  population,  the  indigenous  peoples, 
and  laid  claim  to  their  right  to  autonomy  and  well-being.  Furthermore, 
they  did  it  not  by  demanding  to  take  power  in  the  Mexican  state,  but  by 
seeking  to  take  power  in  their  own  communities,  for  which  they  asked  the 
formal  recognition  by  the  Mexican  state. 

And  while  the  military  side  of  their  rebellion  came  rapidly  to  a close 
with  a truce,  politically  they  reached  out  to  the  "civil  society"  in 
Mexico,  and  then  to  that  of  the  entire  world.  They  convened 
"intergalactic"  conferences  in  the  forests  of  Chiapas,  and  were  able  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  an  impressive  number  of  militants  and 
intellectuals  from  around  the  world.  When  a new  president  came  to  power  in 
Mexico  in  2000  (ousting  the  decrepit  "revolutionary"  movement  that  had 
been  in  power  for  sixty-odd  years),  the  Zapatistas  marched  on  Mexico  City 
to  demand  that  the  terms  of  the  truce  accord  of  1996  (the  so-called  San 
Andre's  Accords)  at  last  be  implemented  by  the  Mexican  government.  And 
when  the  Mexican  legislature  failed  to  do  this,  despite  the  enormous 
support  the  Zapatistas  were  receiving  from  the  "civil  society,"  they 
returned  to  their  villages  in  Chiapas  and  began  to  implement  their 
autonomy  unilaterally  by  creating  - de  facto,  if  not  de  jure  - democratic 
governments,  their  own  school  system,  their  own  health  facilities.  But  the 
Mexican  army  remained  poised  around  them,  always  potentially  threatening 
to  dismantle  this  de  facto  structure. 

The  importance  of  the  Zapatistas  went  way  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
Chiapas  or  even  of  Mexico.  They  became  an  example  of  the  possible  to 
others  everywhere.  If  in  the  last  five  years,  most  South  American 
countries  have  put  left  or  populist  governments  in  power,  the  Zapatista 
example  was  part  of  the  igniting  forces.  If  the  protestors  in  Seattle  were 
able  to  derail  the  1999  WTO  meeting,  and  were  able  to  follow  up  with 
similar  demonstrations  in  Genoa,  Quebec  City,  and  other  places  as  well  as 
this  year  in  Gleneagles,  they  were  in  no  small  measure  inspired  by  the 
Zapatistas.  And  when  the  World  Social  Forum  capped  this  renewal  of 
antisystemic  struggle  beginning  in  2001,  the  Zapatistas  were  a heroic 
model . 

But  now,  suddenly,  in  Dune  2005,  the  Zapatistas  proclaimed  a red  alert, 
calling  all  their  communities  to  leave  their  villages  and  come  into  the 
forest  for  a massive  "consultation"  of  the  base.  The  reason?  They  said 
they  could  no  longer  afford  simply  to  wait  indefinitely  as  the  Mexican 
state  ignored  the  promises  they  had  made  a decade  earlier  in  the  truce 
agreements.  They  declared  themselves  ready  to  "risk  the  little  they  had 
gained"  (that  is,  the  de  facto  limited  autonomy  which  had  no  juridical 
base)  in  order  to  try  something  new.  The  Zapatistas  declared  that  they  had 
ended  the  first  phase  of  their  struggle,  and  that  it  was  time  to  move  on 
to  a second  stage,  one  that  would  be  political  and  not  military,  they 
added . 

In  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  Sixth  Declaration  of  the  Lacondona 
Forest,  issued  on  Dune  30,  2005,  the  Zapatistas  have  given  us  a clear 
indication  of  the  political  line  they  are  advocating.  It  makes  no  mention 
of  any  political  party,  either  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere.  They  tell  people 
everywhere  who  are  struggling  for  their  rights,  who  are  on  the  left,  that 
the  Zapatistas  are  with  them.  They  talk  of  creating  a vast  political 
alliance  in  Mexico  - we  are  Indians  but  we  are  also  Mexicans.  And  they 
talk  of  creating  a vast  political  alliance  in  the  world.  They  use  a 
language  that  is  at  once  inclusive  - inclusive  of  all  strata  and  all 
peoples  and  above  all  of  all  oppressed  groups  - but  that  is  resolutely  on 


the  left,  not  however  necessarily  tied  to  any  party. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this  initiative,  in  my  opinion,  is  its 
timing.  It  is  eleven  years  since  the  tide  began  to  roll  back  against  neo- 
liberalism and  imperialism.  But  for  the  Zapatistas,  not  enough  has  been 
accomplished.  I have  the  sense  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  think 
this.  I have  the  sense  that  throughout  Latin  America,  and  especially  in 
all  those  countries  where  left  or  populist  groups  have  come  to  power, 
there  is  a similar  feeling  that  this  has  not  been  enough,  that  these 
governments  have  had  to  make  too  many  compromises,  that  popular  enthusiasm 
is  waning.  I have  the  sense  that  in  the  World  Social  Forum,  there  is  the 
same  sentiment  that  what  they  have  accomplished  since  they  started  in  2001 
has  been  remarkable,  but  is  not  enough,  that  the  WSF  cannot  simply 
continue  to  do  the  same  things  over  and  over.  In  Iraq  and  the  Middle  East 
in  general  there  seems  also  to  be  a sense  that  the  resistance  to  the 
machista  interventionism  of  the  United  States  has  been  amazingly  strong 
but  that  even  so  it  has  not  been  enough. 

In  1994,  the  Zapatista  rebellion  was  the  barometer  of  a rejection  of  the 
helplessness  that  had  begun  to  overcome  the  world  antisystemic  sentiment. 

It  served  also  as  the  igniter  of  a series  of  other  initiatives.  Today, 
when  the  Zapatistas  tell  us  that  the  first  stage  is  over  and  that  we 
cannot  linger  there,  they  seem  to  be  again  the  barometer  of  a shift  in 
sentiment  everywhere.  The  Zapatistas  want  to  move  on  to  a second  stage  - 
political,  inclusive,  but  thus  far  without  having  made  very  detailed 
objectives.  Will  they  now  be  the  inspiration  for  a similar  reevaluation 
throughout  Latin  America,  in  the  World  Social  Forum,  throughout  the 
antisystemic  movements  all  around  the  globe?  And  what  will  be  the  detailed 
objectives  of  the  next  phase? 
by  Immanuel  Wallerstein 

[Copyright  by  Immanuel  Wallerstein.  All  rights  reserved.  Permission  is 
granted  to  download,  forward  electronically  or  e-mail  to  others  and  to  post 
this  text  on  non-commercial  community  Internet  sites,  provided  the  essay 
remains  intact  and  the  copyright  note  is  displayed.  To  translate  this  text, 
publish  it  in  printed  and/or  other  forms,  including  commercial  Internet 
sites  and  excerpts,  contact  the  author  at  immanuel.wallerstein@yale.edu; 
fax:  1-203-432-6976. 

These  commentaries,  published  twice  monthly,  are  intended  to  be  reflections 
on  the  contemporary  world  scene,  as  seen  from  the  perspective  not  of  the 
immediate  headlines  but  of  the  long  term.] 
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The  loint  Center  Health  Policy  Institute  has  announced  the  beginning  of  a 
study  looking  at  the  effect  of  national  and  state  policies  that  have  a 
disproportionate  negative  impact  on  non-white  young  men  (including  Native 
Americans,  Blacks,  Latinos  and  Asians).  While  this  study's  staff  and 
focus  seems  weighted  toward  the  Black  experience,  it  is  encouraging  that 
they  have  included  Native  Americans,  and  are  looking  at  some  of  the  issues 
Native  American  activists  and  prison  volunteers  have  noted  -- 
inappropriate  incarceration  for  mental  illnesses  and  substance  abuse, 
disproportionate  incarcerations  for  non-whites  as  opposed  to  white 
offenders,  and  different  standards  of  treatment  while  incarcerated.  It 
would  be  good  to  see  a higher  profile  of  Native  Americans  guiding  studies 
such  as  these,  and  at  point  to  see  womens'  issues  in  prison  covered  as 


well . 


http: //releases . usnewswire.com/GetRelease . asp?id=50779 

7/25/2005  9:00:00  AM 

To:  Assignment  Desk,  Daybook  Editor 

Contact:  Avram  Goldstein  of  the  Doint  Center  Health  Policy  Institute, 
202-744-1925 

News  Advisory: 

The  Doint  Center  Health  Policy  Institute  has  commissioned  a panel  of 
respected  experts  to  examine  the  cumulative  impact  on  community  health  of 
evolving  national  and  state  policies  that  limit  life  options  for  young  men 
of  color.  Black,  Latino,  Asian  and  Native  American  young  men  are 
incarcerated  at  disproportionately  high  rates.  Many  young  men  of  color  are 
unable  to  recover  from  serious  mental  illness  because  they  are  warehoused 
in  juvenile  detention  centers  where  the  availability  of  community  mental 
health  care  services  is  severely  limited.  As  overall  child  mortality  fell 
dramatically  from  1981  to  2001,  the  only  group  that  did  not  experience  a 
reduction  in  death  rates  was  African  Americans  between  15  and  19  years 
old-mostly  because  of  a rise  in  homicide  and  suicide  rates. 

These  problems  are  typical  of  the  effects  of  a wide  range  of  misguided 
public  policies,  including  the  abandonment  of  drug  treatment  in  favor  of 
interdiction  and  criminal  sanctions;  the  growing  diversion  of  youthful 
offenders  to  adult  criminal  systems;  and  the  escalating  use  of  zero- 
tolerance  policies  to  expel  students  from  school.  In  combination,  these 
policies  have  wasted  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars,  and  their  impact  has 
fallen  most  heavily  on  young  men  of  color.  Among  Black,  Latino,  Asian  and 
Native  American  young  men,  high  school  drop-out  rates  have  increased, 
college  enrollment  levels  have  declined  and  incarceration  rates  have  grown 
More  than  25  percent  of  black  men  who  are  20  years  old  today  are  likely  to 
go  to  prison  at  some  point  in  their  lives,  compared  with  4.1  percent  of 
white  men  of  the  same  age. 

On  Tuesday,  Duly  26,  the  commission's  chairman,  the  Honorable  Ronald  V. 
Dellums,  other  commission  members  and  several  leaders  who  won  major  policy 
reforms  will  brief  journalists  on  this  significant  community  health  issue 
in  the  African  American,  Latino,  Asian  and  Native  American  communities  and 
on  the  need  for  innovation  and  more  effective  policies. 

WHAT:  Dellums  Commission  media  briefing  on  improving  community  health  by 
addressing  state  and  national  public  policies  that  harm  young  men  of  color 
The  discussion  will  include  presentations  by  innovators  who  have  brought 
major  policy  reforms  to  their  communities. 

WHEN:  8:30  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Duly  26.  Continental  breakfast 
will  be  served. 

WHERE:  National  Press  Club,  First  Amendment  Lounge,  529  14th  St.  N.W., 

13th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 

WHO:  Commission  Chairman  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  a Member  of  Congress  who 
represented  California  from  1971  to  1998  and  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus;  Togo  D.  West 
Dr.,  President,  Doint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies,  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs;  Commission 
Members  and  Policy  Analysts,  including  state  legislators,  judges, 
educators,  human  rights  activists,  corporate  executives  and  religious 
leaders . 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  24-30 

IULAI 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

24 

The  mountains  watch  over  this  land,  silent  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

25 

Here  is  the  place  where  magic  dwells. 

26 

Let  the  children  lead  you  to  wonder. 

27 

Laughter  is  a gift  of  life. 

28 

Music  is  the  wind  ...  captured  for  a brief  moment. 

29 

My  heart's  wings  give  flight  to  my  dreams. 

30 

The  joy  of  the  spirit  is  everlasting. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Sweeping  Out  the  Dust 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Woozchiid . . . it  means  hard  winds,  the  month  of  March  some  say... but  during 
this  time... my  shimasani  (grandmother)  used  to  take  everything  out  of  the 
hogan,  there  were  two  of  them.  One  was  living  and  the  other  sat  a little 
ways  off  used  for  special  doings. 

She  was  short  of  small  and  short,  with  gray  to  white  hair  tied  in  a bun 
and  she  use  to  sweep  up  the  floor  everyday,  each  morning  she  would  open 
the  door  and  sweep  the  dirt  out.  The  dirt  was  red,  some  say  Navajo  red 
like  the  sandstone  of  the  distant  mesas.  She  would  stand  there  and  brush 
the  dirt  together  and  then  sweep  it  toward  the  door. 

That  old  hogan  was  an  eight  sided  one,  the  doorway  faced  east  and  it  was 
constructed  of  cedar  and  juniper,  some  call  it  greasewood.  When  you  cut 
greasewood  it  is  like  cutting  steel,  it  takes  a long  time  and  the  earth 
will  not  eat  it  away  like  pine,  so  it  is  used  near  the  ground  level.  You 
cut  notches  in  the  wood  and  put  them  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  cedar  is 
layed  one  on  the  other  crisscross  fashion,  then  the  hollows  are  filled 
with  cedar  bark,  the  idea  is  to  get  as  tight  a fit  as  possible  to  keep  the 
cold  out.  There  are  usually  a couple  of  windows  and  a door  to  facing  East 
to  catch  the  light  of  first  dawn. 

We  used  to  sleep  as  children  on  the  white  army  cots  on  the  south  side 
and  she  would  cook  some  food  for  us  on  wood  stove  set  in  the  middle  of  the 


floor.  When  she  woke  us  up,  she  would  use  her  broom  to  chase  us  out  of  bed. 
She  would  say  go  on,  get  out  of  her  you  have  to  run.  she  would  hit  us  with 
the  broom  and  make  us  go  outside.  Some  days,  especially  during  this  time 
it  would  be  cold,  or  windy,  we  used  to  run  into  the  cedars  down  to  the 
wash  and  up  the  road  toward  Two  Gray  Hills,  we  could  hear  the  sound  of 
dogs  barking  from  distant  homes.  We  used  to  hate  it,  but  every  once  in  a 
while  we  used  to  race. 

My  cousin  Michael  and  Silas,  sometimes  one  of  the  Belone  boys  would  run 
with  us,  we  used  to  start  slow  and  then  gather  speed,  slowly  trying  to 
edge  each  other  out.  You  have  to  really  put  yourself  to  the  test  sometimes 
to  run  your  heart  out,  to  see  how  far  and  how  long  you  could  run.  Michael 
was  bigboned  with  a square  jaw  and  could  run  like  the  wind,  I always 
trailed  him,  but  sometimes  I beat  him.  If  we  felt  good  we  would  run  to  the 
power  lines,  the  tall  big  ones  that  crossed  the  community  on  their  way  to 
California . 

The  sun  would  catch  running  out  of  the  shadows  of  Two  Gray  Hills  on  the 
way  home.  The  dust  would  fly  and  when  we  got  back  we  would  see  Shimasani, 
watching  us  run  up  to  the  place.  She  would  yell  at  us  not  to  track  up  her 
floor  as  she  finished  sweeping  the  dirt  out.... we  stood  there  and  waited 
for  her  to  finish,  but  she  was  never  finished  because  the  floors  were  made 
of  dirt  and  we  could  taste  it  as  we  ran  to  wash  ourselves  in  the  horse 

trough  with  cold  water,  while  grandma  was  sweeping  out  the  dust 

The  hogan  has  fallen  in.  It  lies  there  and  the  wood  has  been  walking  off 
and  all  that  remains  is  the  dirt  floor  she  used  to  sweep  each  morning  when 
she  made  us  run 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  Summer  Eclipses 

Faint  sun's  tepid  kiss  floats, 
soon  dispatched  by  a cooling  breeze, 
as  summer  switches  her  aging  green  coats, 
on  multitudes  of  sap-charged  trees. 

Delectably  attired,  fashioned  and  fired 
with  hues  of  apple,  peach  and  pear, 
doomed  leaves  are  tossed  here  and  there. 

Like  Halloween's  candy  ploys.  North  wind's  tousled  toys 

slide  to  Earth  like  little  Summer  Indians, 

awash  in  suits  stained  yellow  orange  and  vibrant  rose, 

splashed  with  autumn's  fragrant  heaven-scents, 

sent  to  play  with  burgundy  reds 

careening  over  quilted  countryside's  patchwork-patterned  lawns 
spawned  by  colorful  confetti  showers,  leaving  leafy  bowers, 
soon  to  be  raked  across  the  miles  into  neat  piles. 

Like  heaps  of  slim  cookies,  over-flowing  with  fleeting  aromas, 
headed  for  woven  baskets,  light  caskets. 

Mere  memories,  about  to  go  up  in  smoke. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2001. 
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Tribal  elder  recalls  Otoe  predecessors 
DASON  ROSENBAUM 
Associated  Press 
Duly  18,  2005 

MIAMI,  Mo.  - After  taking  a sip  of  water,  Truman  Black  placed  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  against  his  chest  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  swayed  slightly  as 
he  sang  a soft,  deeply  powerful  melody. 

"The  Flag  Song,"  as  Black  called  it,  honors  Otoe  predecessors  who  fought 
for  their  culture  at  home  as  well  as  for  the  United  States  abroad. 

"Our  tribe,  many  a tribe,  have  great  honor  in  their  warriors,"  said 
Black,  who  calls  himself  one  of  the  last  full-blooded  Otoe  American 
Indians . 

Black,  68,  of  Oklahoma  City,  spoke  about  the  Otoes ' history,  language 
and  culture  recently  at  Van  Meter  State  Park,  about  75  miles  west  of 
Columbia.  The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Missouri  Department  of  Natural 
Resources . 

The  Otoe  originated  in  what  is  now  the  Upper  Midwest  in  the  1300s  or 
1400s.  They  moved  west  in  the  1500s  to  1600s  before  settling  in  the  1750s 
with  the  Missouri  and  Ioway  American  Indians  in  what  are  now  Nebraska  and 
Iowa . 

Connie  Winfrey,  historical  site  administrator  for  Van  Meter  State  Park, 
said  that  after  the  Missouri,  Ioway  and  Otoe  tribes  migrated  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Missouri  Indians  stayed  near  the  Missouri  River  in  what 
is  now  Saline  County  and  the  Otoe  went  up  the  river  to  Nebraska. 

In  the  late  1700s,  when  the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  defeated  the  Missouri 
Indians,  they  went  up  the  river  and  joined  the  Otoe. 

"When  Lewis  and  Clark  came  through  here,  the  Missouri  Indians  weren't 
living  here.  They  found  them  with  the  Otoe,"  Winfrey  said.  "The  Missouri 
Indians  and  the  Otoe  were  the  first  tribes  Lewis  and  Clark  encountered  on 
their  trek  west . " 

Black  said  the  Missouri,  Ioway  and  Otoe  have  similar  languages.  The 
Ioway  language,  he  said,  has  only  a handful  of  words  with  meanings  that 
differ  from  the  Otoe  language.  The  Missouri  Indians  spoke  the  same 
language  but  at  a quicker  pace,  he  said. 

"If  we  got  the  people  to  slow  down  enough,  we  could  understand  them," 
Black  said. 

At  its  peak.  Black  said,  the  Otoe  tribe  had  about  2,300  members.  Today, 
he  said,  there  are  a little  more  than  a dozen  "full-blooded"  Otoe. 

Language  is  the  key  to  the  preservation  of  culture.  Black  said.  "You 
lose  your  language,  you  lose  your  culture,"  he  said. 

Black  said  that  because  the  Otoe  do  not  have  a written  language,  he 
learned  the  tribe's  customs  and  language  from  Arthur  Lightfoot,  an  uncle 
of  Ioway  and  Otoe  descent.  Black  said  he  is  among  only  a handful  of  people 
who  know  how  to  speak  the  language. 

Black  said  descendants  of  the  Otoe  tribe  don't  know  American  Indian 
history  because  their  parents  no  longer  talk  about  it.  "They  are  no  longer 
told  stories  as  I was  when  I was  growing  up,"  he  said. 

During  a question-and-answer  session.  Black  explained  how  to  say  the 
word  "daughter"  in  Otoe  but  struggled  to  recall  the  word  for  "mama."  "If 
you  don't  speak  it,  you  lose  it,"  he  said. 

Black  also  discussed  his  confrontations  with  bigotry.  He  told  how  he  was 
refused  service  in  1957  at  a Ponca  City,  Okla.,  bar  while  wearing  his  Navy 
uniform.  The  server  told  him  that  because  he  was  an  American  Indian,  he 
could  not  buy  beer. 

Black  said  he  once  was  confined  to  a segregated  portion  of  a cafe.  But 
he  said  he  has  never  been  ashamed  of  his  heritage.  "I  have  never  had  a 
reason  not  to  be  prideful  of  my  heritage." 

He  said  that  it  was  emotional  to  remember  his  past  because  many  of  the 
people  who  know  the  Otoe  culture  are  dying  off. 

"I'm  of  an  age  where  I knew  the  elders  that  lived  the  culture,  still 


spoke  the  language  and  were  still  in  the  cultural  customs  of  our  Indian 
history/'  he  said.  "There  are  many  people  of  my  age  today  who  don't  have 
that  spiritual  feeling  that  I have  because  of  knowing  of  the  language  and 
the  customs." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Program  Aims  To  Preserve  Navajo  Language 
Duly  20,  2005 

PROVO,  Utah  In  a region  well  known  for  its  penchant  for  family  history, 
Eileen  Quintana  takes  a somewhat  less  traditional  approach  to  her  heritage 
She  helps  250  area  American  Indian  children  learn  the  Navajo  language, 
traditions  and  culture,  from  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  to  the  ceremonies 
"The  reason  why  we  believe  it's  very,  very  important  to  teach  Navajo,  is 
we  want  to  keep  the  language,"  she  said.  "So  much  of  our  culture  is  within 
the  language." 

Quintana  is  the  program  manager  of  the  Nebo/Duab  Title  VII  Indian 
Education  program.  She  works  with  several  children  from  throughout  the 
area  from  3 to  5 p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  during  the  regular  school 
year,  teaching  them  to  speak,  read  and  write  Navajo.  Quintana  said  many  of 
them  have  family  who  still  speak  Navajo,  and  the  students  are  excited 
about  being  able  to  visit  their  relatives  and  greet  them  or  carry  on  a 
short  conversation  in  the  family's  native  language. 

Plus,  she  keeps  records  of  grades,  school  attendance  and  any  problems 
the  children  may  be  having,  and  the  program  provides  access  to  tutors. 

They  also  can  log  onto  an  electronic  high  school  program  and  earn  credits 
through  online  courses.  The  students  and  their  families  go  on  field  trips 
to  BYU,  Thanksgiving  Point  and  area  museums. 

About  85  percent  of  the  students  are  Navajo;  the  rest  belong  to  one  of 
about  16  tribes  represented  in  Utah  and  Duab  counties. 

So  far  the  reaction  has  been  good;  the  program  has  grown  from  less  than 
a dozen  to  249  students,  and  funding  has  more  than  quadrupled  since  1998. 
The  program  is  funded  by  federal  grants,  including  one  from  the  Utah  Arts 
Council  for  the  Artists-in-Residence  program,  which  pays  to  bring  artists 
to  class. 

"We  really  see  a lot  of  benefits  because  we  feel  like  their  culture  is 
validated,"  said  Brenda  Beyal,  on-site  coordinator  for  the  Artists-in- 
Residence  program.  "They're  able  to  see  minority  adults  as  role  models." 

Learning  about  art  and  creating  their  own  is  a good  way  to  experience 
culture  as  well,  she  said. 

For  Betty  Tanner's  three  children,  the  program  is  a fun  way  to  learn. 
They  have  been  involved  in  the  program  for  several  years,  and  her  children 
have  made  pouches,  learned  songs  and  dances  and  performed  at  the  Olympics 
in  the  Navajo  village,  in  her  oldest  son's  case.  The  irony  is  her  children 
aren't  even  Navajo. 

"My  kids  are  actually  Chippewa,  so  they  haven't  necessarily  learned  a 
lot  about  their  heritage,"  she  said. 

Tanner  still  wants  to  keep  them  participating  as  long  as  possible, 
though . 

The  most  important  part,  Quintana  said,  is  teaching  the  students  about 
their  Navajo  heritage  and  helping  them  to  understand  how  important  that 
heritage  is  to  them,  even  far  away  from  the  reservation. 

"For  a people  to  survive,  they  had  to  rely  on  each  other,"  she  said.  "My 
clan  and  my  family  history  are  more  important  than  my  name." 

She  hopes  to  instill  self-identity  and  a connection  with  the  past  in  her 


students,  which  will  then  inspire  the  students  to  work  harder  and 
accomplish  those  things  they  want  to. 

Plus,  knowing  another  language  is  beneficial  for  every  child;  Quintana 
said  students  who  are  bilingual  tend  to  earn  higher  scores  on  national 
tests  and  do  better  in  school. 

The  program,  so  far,  has  accomplished  that.  The  graduation  rate  for 
American  Indians  in  the  area  was  about  37  percent  in  1998,  Quintana  said. 
Last  year  it  was  94.2  percent. 

And  while  she  is  proud  of  the  work  accomplished  here,  Quintana  said 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done,  as  the  national  average  graduation  rate  for 
American  Indians  is  below  50  percent. 

"And  how  the  hell  we  allow  that  to  stay  baffles  me,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KUTV,  CBS  Broadcasting,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

— "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  Duly  25,  2005  13:22:39  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Monday,  Dune  27,  2005  11:47  AM 
From:  Karen  Cooper  [kcooper@uabmc.edu] 

Sub j : Sequoyah  Caverns  Intertribal  Pow-wow  information 

Sequoyah  Caverns  Intertribal  Pow-wow  information 

When:  August  6,  7,  2005 
Where:  Sequoyah  Caverns,  valleyhead,  AL 
Gates  Open  Sat  9-6  & Sun  9-5 
Sunday  service  10am 

Headstaff : 

MC  - Lou  Whiteagle 

Flost  Drum-  Medicine  Dog 

Head  Man  - Larry  Hornbuckle 

Head  Lady  - Ravenheart  Hosey 

Dr.  Head  Man  - DoDo  Morgan 

Dr.  Head  Lady  -Carmen  Dancing  Leaf  Hosey 

Arena  Director-  Two  Bulls 

Head  Veteran  - Sky  Warrior 

Story  Teller  - Lorna  Morton  Hibbs 

Aztec  Fire  Dancer  - Dose  Rico 

Flute  Player  - Larry  Hornbuckle 

Cultural  Speaker  - Tony  Mcclure 


Andersons  Native  American  Events  Updated  Duly  24,  2005 
http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

August  5-6,  2005:  12th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow, 

Frank  Liske  Park  Conocrd  North  Carolina. 

For  more  information  visit  us  on  line  at:  http://www.cpaofnc.com 
e-mail:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 


August  12  - 14,  2005:  National  Powwow,  MCI  Center,  Washington,  DC. 

For  more  information  check  the  web  at:  www.AmericanIndian.si.edu 
e-mail:  NMAINationalPowwow@si.edu  or  call  877-830-3224 

August  25  - 28,  2005:  Schemitzun  2005 

October  22  - 23,  2005:  3rd  annual  Euharlee  Native  American  PowWow  Festival 
Special  invitation  to  all  Veterans  at  Osbourne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA. 

For  more  information  contact  Sam  Flinson  770-546-7191 
e-mail:  amndn@mindspring.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and 
verify  the  important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  3uly  24,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

3ULY  2005 

Duly  28-31,  2005:  139th  Homecoming  Celebration 
Location:  Winnebago,  NE 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Powwow, 

Grand  entries  Thursday  7pm,  1 & 7 pm  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 

Lots  of  vendors  and  great  food  and  dancing. 

Contact:  Winnebago  Tribe,  phone:  402-878-2272 
Event  Website:  http://winnebagotribe.com 

Duly  28-31,  2005:  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow  of  Wendake 
Location:  Wendake  near  Quebec  city,  115  rue  du  loup, 

Wendake,  Quebec,  Canada  G0A  4V0 

Event  Detail:  Traditional  powwow  preceded  by  a contemporary  music  festival 
Craftsman  are  welcome.  Craft  booths:  125$  half,  200$  full. 

Contact:  Louis-Karl  P.  Sioui,  phone:  (418)843-5550, 
email:  pow.wow@cnhw.qc.ca 

Duly  29-31,  2005:  Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council  Pow-wow 
Location:  Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  TATC,  Quinton, 

Sasketchewan,  Canada  S0A  3C0 

Contact:  Charles  Machiskinic,  phone:  306-835-2125, 
email:  maincatch_04@yahoo.com 

Duly  29-31,  2005:  Yellow  Wolf  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Vancouver  Island,  800  Stelly's  X Rd. 

Tsartlip  Reserve,  Brentwood  Bay,  British  Columbia,  Canada:  V8M1R6 
Event  Detail:  Mailing  Address  --  Dohn  Sampson  20  Latess  Rd. 

Brentwood  Bay  BC  V8M1R6 

Contact:  Dohn  Sampson,  phone:  250  652-4635, 
email:  johnnysampson@hotmail.com 

Duly  29-31,  2005:  Southern  California  Indian  Center's  37th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Fairplex  - Home  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair, 

1101  W.  McKinley  Ave.  Building  #4,  Pomona,  CA  91768 
Event  Detail:  MC:  Randy  Edmonds  AD:  Tom  Gamboa 
Head  Man:  Brian  General  Head  Woman:  Leah  McGurk 
Host  Gourd:  Golden  State  Gourd  Dance  Society 
Head  So.  Singer:  Gene  Ray  Ahboah 


Host  No.  Drum:  Red  Thunder  Dr.  Belcort,  ND  Water  Boy:  Juanico  Phoenix 
Contest  Registrar:  Joyce  Murdock  Contest 

Tabulators:  Annette  Phoenix  & Marie  Mia  Head  Contest  Judge:  Adam  Loya 
Cultural  Chairs:  Calvert  Codynah  & Starr  Robideau 
Business  Chair:  Paula  Starr. 

Drum  and  Dance  Contest!  Special  Dance  Contests! 

Contact:  Paula  Starr,  phone:  714-962-6673 
Event  Website:  http : //www. indiancenter .org 
email : indiancenter@indiancenter . org 

July  29-31,  2005:  Milk  River  Indian  Days 
Location:  Fort  Belknap,MT  59526 
Event  Detail:  2005  Milk  River  Powwow. 

Saturday  Morning  Nee  Ways  Run/Walk  9:00  am.  Contests  in  all  Categories. 
Contact:  AJ  Bigby,  phone:  (406)  353-8416,  email:  aj_bigby@yahoo.com 

July  30  & 31,  2005:  The  2nd  Annual  AAIWV  Northern  ANI  Regional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Salem  International  University,  Salem,  WV  26426 
Event  Detail:  Admission  is  FREE!  Everyone  is  welcome! 

Grand  Entry:  12:00pm,  July  30th  & 31st.  HV  - Steve  LoneWolf  Winston, 

HMD  - John  Spirit  Wolf  Kountz,  HFD  - Morganna  Marks 
Contact:  Gerry  Hess,  phone:  304-842-3877  -or-  Winona  Penland, 
phone:  304-825-6012 

AUGUST  2005 

August  1-5:  Gathering  Of  All  Nations 
Location:  163  Sugar  Shack  Ln,  Wilder,  TN  38589 

Event  Detail:  We  are  looking  for  drummers.  Storytellers,  Venders.. 
Contacte:  Softwolfeyes,  phone:  931-445-3748, 
email:  softwolfeyes@hotmail.com 

August  5-6,  2005:  12th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow 
Location:  Concord,  NC,  4001  Stough  Road,  Concord,  NC  28025 
Event  Detail:  MC:  Curtis  Lieb,  Tulsa,  OK, 

HM:  Patrick  Boykin,  Wilmington,  NC,  HL:  Marcy  Link,  Columbia,  SC, 

HG:  A1  Turay,  Brea,  OH,  AD:  Billy  Mederios,  Augusta,  GA,  SD:  Young  Spirit 
ND:  Cypress  Creek.  Friday:  Fur  and  Feathers  hands  on  learning  experience 
from  3 to  6:30  PM.  Grand  Entry  at  7 PM.  Saturday:  Craft  contest  at  10  AM. 
Fur  and  feathers  hand  on  learning  experience  from  10  AM  to  12:30  PM. 
Princess  contest  registration  deadline  at  12  PM.  Gourd  Dancing  at  1 PM. 
Grand  Entry  at  3 PM  and  7:30  PM. 

Crazy  Midnight  Auction  30  minutes  after  evening  session. 

Traders,  please  contact  Gene  Hall 

Contact:  George  Hoyt,  phone:  704-786-5705,  email:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.cpaofnc.com.html 

August  5-6,  2005:  20th  Annual  Bell  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Bell  Community  Center,  Stilwell,  OK  74960 
Event  Detail:  Head  Staff  to  be  announced. 

Contact:  Thomas  Muskrat,  phone:  918-696-4480, 
email : nancyteacherbe@hotmail . com 

August  5-7,  2005:  Rogue  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Valley  of  the  Rogue  State  Park,  3792  N River  Rd, 

Gold  Hill,  OR  97525 

Event  Detail:  Vendor  Reservations  may  be  faxed  to:  Fax  no.:  541-471-3612. 
Contact  person:  Joann  Cave  Office  no:  541-471-7143.  Camping  reservations 
may  called  or  faxed  in:  541-471-7143  office,  541-471-3612  fax. 

August  5th,  2005:  Set-up  @ 12:00  p.m. 

August  6th,  2005:  Grand  Entry:  12:00  and  6:30  p.m.  Powwow:  12:00-6:30  p.m 
Feast:  4:30-6:30  p.m.  August  7th,  2005:  Grand  Entry:  1:00  p.m. 

Powwow:  1:00-5:00  p.m. 

Contact:  Nick  Hall,  phone:  541-471-7143,  email:  soic@indiancenter.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.indiancenter.net.html 


August  5-7,  2005:  The  Lincoln  Indian  Club's  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  William  Canby  Arena,  11th  & Military  Rd.,  Lincoln,  NE  68508 
Event  Detail:  Fundraising:  Millie  Byron  402-601-5675; 

Publicity:  Von  Villarreal  402-730-8717; 

Princess  Contest:  Cristina  Vance  402-770-6519; 

Vendors:  Betty  Vance  402-477-7634; 

Specials  & Giveaways:  Carrie  A.  Wolfe  402-770-6519 
Contact:  Carrie  A.  Wolfe,  phone:  402-770-6519, 
email:  CarrieAWolfe@netscape.net 

August  5-7,  2005:  22nd  Annual  Big  Grassy  River  Traditional  Pow-wow 

Location:  Pow-wow  Trail,  Big  Grassy  River,  Morson,  Ontario,  Canada  P0W  130 

Event  Detail:  Everyone  welcome.  Fish  fry  and  supper  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 

Honorariums  for  drummers  and  dancers.  Security  provided.  Fun  for  all. 

Contact:  Daryl  or  Karilyn,  phone:  800-361-7228, 

email:  daryl_numayl@hotmail.com 

Event  Web  Site:  http://www.assabaskapark.com/ 

August  6-7,  2005:  Shawnee  Nation  Woodland  Summer  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Zane  Shawnee  Caverns,  Bellefontaine,  OH  43311 
Event  Detail:  All  people  and  nations  welcome.  No  politics!!!! 

Lodging  and  camp  sites  available.  Native  American  Indian  Museum  and 
Cavern  Tours  available. 

Contact:  Tracking  Wolf,  phone:  937-592-9592,  email:  SHAWNEE@BRIGHTNET.NET 

August  6-7,  2005:  Honoring  Our  Children  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Corner  of  RT  550  & RT  339,  Barlow,  OH  45712 
Event  Detail: 

NORTHERN  HOST  DRUM  : WEENGUSHK  ( SWEETGRASS  SINGERS)  SARNIA,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
SOUTHERN  HOST  DRUM  : WHITEHAWK  ( PONCA  NATION)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  U.S.A. 
HEAD  MALE:  ROSS  DAVIDSON,  M.C.  STEVE  RICHARD,  A. D . SHAWN  BREHM. 

SATURDAY  GRAND  ENRTY  : 12:00  - 5:00  supper  break  6:00  - ??; 

SUNDAY  GRAND  ENRTY  : 1:00  - 5:00pm. 

( FEAST  PROVIDED  TO  ALL  REGISTERED  PARTICIPANTS  ). 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  WELCOME!  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED  - NO  PETS  ALLOWED. 
Contact:  Steve  or  Ina,  phone:  740  678  7316  or  740  984  1819, 
email : thundercanyonsingers@yahoo . com 

August  12-14,  2005:  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Morsches  Park,  Corner  of  U.S.  30  & State  Road  109, 

Columbia  City,  IN  46725 

Event  Detail:  On  Friday  evening  a Native  American  concert  is  scheduled. 
Saturday  morning  there  is  a 5K  Fun  Run  before  the  pow  wow. 

There  is  a living  history  village  on  both  days  of  the  pow  wow. 

There  is  a lacrosse  game  on  Sunday  morning  before  the  pow  wow. 

Call  for  more  details. 

Cntact:  Dani  Tippmann,  phone:  (260)  609-7844, 

email:  miamipowwow@yahoo . combr>  Event  Website:  http://www.miamipowwow.com 
August  12-14,  2005:  National  Powwow 

Location:  MCI  Center,  601  F Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

Event  Detail:  The  National  Powwow  in  Washington,  D.C. 

is  hosted  by  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

Prize  Purse:  $100,000.  Fri-10am  to  10pm,  Sat-10am  to  10pm,  Sun-10am  to  8pm 
Admission  Fees:  Adult-  $12,  Seniors  65  & older-  $10,  Child  4 to  11-  $10, 
NMAI  Members-  $10,  Group  Rate  (25  or  more)-  $10  per  person. 

Three  day  pass-  $30,  Vendor  Fee:  $600  (10'xl0'). 

Contact:  lustin  Bruce  Giles,  phone:  301-238-3023, 
email : nmainationalpowwow@si . edu 

August  13,  2005:  Honor  the  Mounds  Gathering 

Location:  Beattie  Park,  corner  of  Main  and  Park,  Rockford,  IL  61103 
Event  Detail:  Come  and  enjoy  the  day  with  us.  We  will  have  N.A.  drums. 

We  invite  all  who  wish  to  dance  to  Honor  the  Mounds  and  in 


celebrateion  of  life.  We  will  have  a spiritual  area  set  a side,  speakers, 
childrens  area,  demonstrators,  vendors,  and  a food  consesion. 

Free  to  public,  donations  welcome. 

Honor  dinner  and  giveaway  to  all  registered  participates. 

Contact:  Sherman  MacVenn,  phone:  815-282-3877,  email:  cnial23GWW@aol.com 

August  13-14,  2005:  Mother  Earth's  Creation's  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  West  Ossipee,  NH 

Event  Detail:  Admission  is  free.  Donations  are  accepted  at  the  gate. 

Check  out  our  web  site  for  more  details. 

Contact:  phone:  603-323-8181,  email:  spiriteagle@motherearthscreation . com 
Event  Website:  http://www.motherearthscreation.com 

August  13-14,  2005:  14th  Annual  Odawa  Homecoming  Powwow 
Location:  Harbor  Springs,  MI 

Event  Detail:  This  is  a contest  Powwow.  Grand  Entry  Times: 

Saturday  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.,  Sunday  12  p.m.  FREE  GENERAL  ADMISSION. 

Drum  Contest:  1st:  $3000,  2nd:$1500,  3rd:  $750-  First  8 non-placing, 
registered  drums  will  receive  $400. 

Registration:  Saturday,  August  13,  2005  10  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

$5.00  (U.S.A)  per  dancer. 

Miss  Odawa  Contest:  Any  Interested  young  ladies  ages  13-17  please  contact 
Theresa  Boda  (231)  242-1626  Free  Rustic  Camping.  Limited  Space  Available. 
Showers  Avalible! 

Contact  Marci  Reyes,  phone:  231-242-1706 

August  13-14,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Natchez  Trace  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Historic  Leiper's  Fork,  4142  Old  Hillsboro  Rd,  Franklin,  TN  37064 
Event  Detail:  Saturday  10  am  to  9:30  PM.  Grand  Entry  at  12:30  & 6:30  PM. 
Sunday  10  am  to  5:30  PM.  Grand  Entry  at  12:30. 

Host  Northern  Drum  --  Bird  Town  Crossing. 

Host  Southern  Drum  --Tanasi  Thunder. 

Admission:  Adults-$5j  Children  6-12  & Seniors  60+  --  $3; 

Children  5 & Linder  --  Free. 

All  Dancers  in  regalia  may  register  for  the  "Luck  of  the  Draw". 

Registration  begins  at  10  AM.  All  Drums  welcome.  No  alcohol.  No  Pets, 

No  Artifacts  or  Grave  Goods.  Don't  forget  your  lawnchair. 

Contact:  April  Cantrell,  phone:  615-591-1682  or  931-670-5465, 

email : april@natcheztracepowwow . com 

Event  Website:  http://www.natcheztracepowwow.com 

August  13-14,  2005:  MIHSIHKINAAHKWA  POW  WOW 

Location:  Morsches  Park,  State  Road  205,  Columbia  City,  IN  46725 
Event  Detail:  this  is  a traditional  pow  wow,  we  will  have  a freewill 
concert  August  12th  at  7:P.M.  Douglas  Bluefeather  will  be  the  featured 
artist.  Drums  and  vendors  are  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Phone:  260-244-7843,  email:  comanche@myvine.com 
Event  Website:  http://  www.miamipowow.com 

August  19-21,  2005:  Mille  Lacs  39th  Annual  Iskigamizigan  Powwow 
Location:  12  miles  north  of  Onamia,  Minnesota  on  Highway  169, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs.  Onamia,  MN  56359 
Event  Detail:  HD:  Sic  Fly.  MC:  Larry  "Amik"  Smallwood. 

AD:  Robert  Sam.  Events:  Royalty  Contest, 

Parade  with  float  & rez  car  contest,  horseshoe  tournament,  moccasin  game, 
fun  run,  and  Native  Thunder  5K  run/walk.  On  Sale:  Souvenir  Buttons, 

Powwow  Poster  Series,  Raffle  Tickets.  Food  & Craft  Vendors  Welcome, 
limited  space  so  reserve  early. 

Contact:  Freedom  Porter,  phone:  320-532-7496, 
email:  freedom_porter@yahoo.com 

August  19-21,  2005:  Lightning  Valley  Village  (Lenape)  Festival 
Location:  Brownsville-Luzerene  Patsy  Hilman  Park,  Hilman  Park  Dr., 

Hiller,  PA  15444 

Contact:  Redwing  Blackbird,  phone:  724  228  1016, 


email:  trackaborden@yahoo.com 


August  19-21  2005:  Kehewin  Cree  Nation  Pow-wow 

Location:  Kehewin  Cree  Nation,  Kehewin,  Alberta,  Canada  T0A  1C0 

Event  Detail:  49er  is  a great  big  bash  that  happens  every  year  at  house  250 

Contact:  Henry  Moosepayo,  phone:  780-826-3333, 

email : kehewincreenation@yahoo . com 

August,  20-21:  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Boone  County  4-H  Fairgrounds,  Lebanon,  IN  zip  n/a 

Event  Detail:  HVD:  George  Martin,  HMandWD:  Richard  and  Karen  Snake, 

HD:  Milwaukee  Bucks,  Head  Singer:  Herman  Logan,  MC:  LeRoy  Malaterre. 
Thundertime  Discussions  with  Tim  Brown  on  Saturday  before  the  afternoon 
Grand  Entry,  and  between  the  dance  sessions  and  Sunday  before  the 
Grand  Entry.  19th  Annual  John  Deer  Craft  Contest  on  Sunday. 

Gates  open  at  10:00  each  day.  Grand  Entry  1:30  pm  and  7:00  pm 
Saturday,  1:00  Sunday.  Open  Drum.... All  Dancers  welcome. 

Adults  $6.00  weekend  pass  $10.00.  Children  6-12  $3.00.  under  6 Free. 

Dancer  registration  $3.00  (incudes  2 meals). 

Contact:  Noadiah  Malott,  phone:  317-773-7137,  email:  aicindiana@yahoo.com 

August  20-21,  2005:  Chikamaka  Cultural  Days  - 6th  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memorial 
Location:  Main  Street,  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield,  Tracy  City,  TN  37387 
Event  Detail:  This  is  NOT  a pow-wow,  but  is  the  culture  of  the  Chikamaka, 
and  is  the  Southeastern  culture,  not  pow-wow  culture.  There  will  be  Bird 
and  Animal  dances  of  our  culture,  blowgun  competition,  venders,  food, 
and  much  more.  Venders  space  is  limited  so  respond  quickly. 

Contact:  leremy  Meeks,  phone:  615-403-6543,  email:  jeremy@winx.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.chikamaka.org 

August  20-21,  2005:  49th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Boone  County  Fairgrounds,  Belvidere,  IL  61008 
Event  Detail:  Trader  info:  Dan  Pierson,  400  Thornton, 

Lockport,  IL  60441,  815-735-5666,  danielpierson@comcast.net 

Contact:  Mike  Hayford  & Chris  Stoltman,  phone:  847-721-6891  or  630-202-2046 

email:  osawanpw@hotmail.com 

Event  Website:  http://www.mascoutin.com 

August  20-21,  2005:  Annual  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 
Native  American  Fesitval 

Location:  Off  Route  286,  236  Skyline  Dr.,  Saltsburg,  PA  15691 
Event  Detail:  10-6  PM  both  days.  $3  for  adults.  Children  free. 

Drumming,  dancing,  storytelling,  children's  candy  dance  and  more. 

Visit  a wig-wam  and  tipi. 

Contact:  Pat  Selinger,  phone:  724-639-3488, 
email : thundermtlenapenation@hotmail . com 
Event  Website:  http:www.thundermtlenape.org 

August  20-21,  2005:  Duaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Acjachemen  Nation 
Location:  Saddleback  Community  College,  28000  Marquerite  Pkwy, 

Mission  Viejo,  CA  92675 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  details. 

Contact:  Ed  Nunez,  phone:  949-443-0749,  email:  powwowed@yahoo.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.juaneno.com 

August  20-21,  2005:  Honoring  Cree  Eagleman  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Window  Rock  Sports  Center,  Navajo  Nation  Fair  Grounds, 

Window  Rock,  AZ  86515 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Don  Tolino,  Sr.;  AD-Cecil  American-Horse;  NH-Bow  Gourd; 
SH-Long  Walk  Descendants. 

Contact:  M.  Bowman,  phone:  505-879-4711, 
email : Marty. Bowman@frontiercorp. com 

August  25-28,  2005:  Annual  Ponca  Pow  Wow 

Location:  HWY  1-77  Between  Stillwater  & Ponca  City,  White  Eagle,  OK  74601 


Event  Detail:  Home  of  the  world  champion  fancy  dance  contest! 

Contests  in  all  categories.  Best  of  the  Best. 

Food  vendors.  Arts  and  Crafts  Welcome. 

Contact:  DOUG  EAGLE,  phone:  580-762-8104,  email:  deagle  (Syahoo.com 

August  26-28,  2005:  Ocean  Man  First  Nation  Pow  wow 

Location:  12  kirns  north  of  Stoughton,  SK;  Ocean  Man  First  Nation, 

Stoughton,  Saskatchewan,  Canada  S0G  4T0 

Event  Detail:  Ocean  Man  First  Nation  Pow  wow  located  21  Kims  North  of 
Stoughton,  SK. 

Contact:  Chief  Connie  Big  Eagle  at  306-457-2990  or  band  office  306-457-2679 
Host  Drum:  BirdTail  Sioux  - Drum  Contest.  Vendors: 

Weekend  Rate  for  Crafts:  $400,  Weekend  Rate  for  Food  Consessions:  $600. 

No  Admission  Fee,  camping  available.  SPECIALS:  Cultural  Fusion!  Team  Dance! 
Cross  Over  by  Powwows.com  Princess  Angel.  Parisier/Eaglevoice. 

More  specials  to  be  announced  at  Pow  wow. 

Contact:  Chief  Connie  Big  Eagle,  phone:  306-457-2679, 
email:  oceanmanband@sympatico.ca 

August  26-28,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Roanoke  Island  American  Indian  Cultural 
Festival  & Powwow 

Location:  First  Flight  Centennial  Welcome  Center,  Dare  County  Airport 
Pavilion,  Manteo,  NC,  27954 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  on  Sat.  will  begin  at  12:00  Noon 
and  at  1PM  on  Sunday. 

All  native  drummers,  dancers,  traders  and  food  vendors  are  welcome. 

For  more  information  contact  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison  at  757-477-3589. 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  The  Algonquian  Indians  of  NC,  Inc 
with  the  Roanoke-Hatteras  Indians  of  Dare  County,  NC  as  co-sponsors. 
Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  phone:  757-  477-3589, 
email:  mbmorrison@nsu . edu 

August  26-28,  2005:  7th  Annual  Native  American  Association  of 
West  Valley  Festival  and  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Granger  Park,  3600  West  3500  South.  West  Valley  City,  UT 
Event  Detail:  Theme:  "Soaring  Spirit  of  Women".  6 miles  southwest  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Everyone  Welcome.  BRING  YOUR  OWN  CHAIRS. 

Sorry  no  camping  available.  HEAD  STAFF:  Host  Drum:  Blu  Thunder, 

Head  Singer:  Daye  Seckletstewa , Phoenix,  AZ; 

MC:  Alex  0.  Shepherd,  Paiute/Dine ' , Cedar  City,  UT; 

AD:  lerry  Bear,  Goshute,  Skull  Valley,  UT; 

Spiritual  Leader:  Bob  Taylor  Sr.,  Northern  Ute,  Kearns,  UT. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS:  Fri-  Aug  26,  Food  & Crafts  open  at  5pm. 

Grand  Entry  and  Dance  Competition:  7pm-llpm;  Sat-  Aug  27,  Food  & 

Crafts  open  at  10:00am. 

Grand  Entry  and  Dance  Competition:  11am  3:00pm; 

Dinner  Break:  3pm-6pm;  Sun-  Aug  28,  Food  & Crafts  open  at  10am; 

Grand  Entry  & Dance  Competition  llam-4pm. 

ADMISSION  & REGISTRATION:  $4  Daily  fee. 

Dancers  and  Drummers:  $5.00  Registration  fee. 

Registration  closes  on  Saturday  at  1:00pm. 

**  Drum  day  pay  is  $50  per  session  to  first  7 registered  drums  who 
don't  place  or  participate  in  the  drum  contest.  Drums  must  be  setup, 
registered  and  be  present  for  drum  row  call  to  quality  for  payment 
**  DRUMMERS,  REMEMBER  TO  BRING  YOUR  OWN  CHAIRS. 

Contact:  Harry  lames  Sr.,  phone:  801-955-1089, 
email:  harryjamessr@hotmail . com 

August  26-28,  2005:  51st  Annual  Northern  Arapaho  Powwow 
Location:  Arapahoe  Powwow  Grounds,  APG,  Arapahoe,  WY  82510 
Event  Detail:  Contest  in  all  catagories  (northern  & southern). 

Drum  Contest.  Many  more  events  during  the  powwow. 

Contact:  Eugene  Ridgely  III,  phone:  307-349-0676, 
email : northernarapahopowwow@yahoo. com 


August  27-28,  2005:  Region  of  the  Moundbuildens 

Location:  Peters  Park,  1/4  Mi.  S.  of  S.R.16,  Newark,  OH  43055 

Event  Detail:  Intertribal  Pow-Wow.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Grand  entry  is  Saturday  at  noon.  Contact:  CHANDA  MAYS, 
phone:  740-328-8682,  email:  blanketrade@alltel.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.blanketrade.com">Event  Website 

August  27-28,  2005:  Annual  Roanoke  Isalnd  American  Indian  Cultural 
Festival  & Powwow 

Location:  Dare  County  Airport  Pavilion  Lawn,  Manteo,  NC  27954 
Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  757-477-3589,  email:  morrison22@cox.net 

August  27-28,  2005:  Possum  Hollow  Powwow 

Location:  Buffalo  Farm,  3503  Heinz  Camp  Road,  Ellwood  City,  PA  16117 
Event  Detail:  All  drums  are  welcome,  please  call  so  we  can  prepare  for  you 
M.C.-Hank  Houghtaling,  AD-Bob  Wahl. 

Saturday  Grand  Entries-IP.M.  and  6:30P.M. 

Sunday  Grand  Entry-IP.M. 

Participant  feed  Saturday  and  participant  brunch  Sunday 
(bring  your  plates  and  utensils).  Adults-$3 . 00,  6 Yrs.-12Yrs.  old-$2.00, 
Linder  6Yrs.  old-FREE.  Fireworks  Saturday  night  by  Zambelli  International! 
Camping  is  free,  electric  is  available  for  a $10.00  fee,  firewood  on  site. 
Crazy  midnight  auction,  50/50's,  raffles,  giveaways!  Vendors  with  tipis 
set  up  free,  please  call  ahead  so  we  can  prepare  for  you. 

Craft  contest  and  Tipi  contest!  Buffalo  Burgers,  Buffalo  Derky, 

Buffalo  Hot  Sticks,  Buffalo  Steak  Sandwiches  and  drinks. 

Contact:  Dalee  Tuma,  phone:  724-843-5001,  email: powwowmom2000@yahoo.com 

August  27-28,  2005:  Chippewa  River  Rendezvous 

Location:  Mill  Yard  Park,  along  the  Chippewa  River,  Cornell,  WI  54732 
Event  Detail:  Pioneer  camps  and  traders.  Pre-1840  thru  to  Civil  War  era. 
$10  camp  fee.  early  set  up  (August  22-29!).  Free  firewood  & water,  inside 
hooters  plus  security.  Held  along  with  a community  flea  market  and  craft 
fair,  a great  family  affair!!! 

Contact:  Sue  Spaeth,  phone:  715-239-6628,  email:  hosigshllowl@webtv.net 

August  27-28,  2005:  11th  Annual  Silver  Lake  Powwow 
Location:  Silver  Lake  Provincial  Park,  R.R.#2,  Maberly, 

Ontario,  Canada  K0H  2B0 

Event  Detail:  "SHKIDIBISHONG"  New  Beginnings. 

NATIVE  DRUMMING,  SINGING,  DANCING,  FOOD  AND  CRAFTS. 

GATES  OPEN  10  AM  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY. 

GRAND  ENTRY:  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY  AT  12  NOON. 

CAMPING  AVAILABLE,  EVERYONE  WELCOME.  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  FREE; 

CHILDREN  12  TO  16  $3;  OVER  60  $3;  CHILDREN  OVER  16  AND  ADULTS  $6. 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  PERMITTED. 

Contact:  TRUDI  or  ANN  MARIE  WILSON,  phone:  (613)  548-1500 
or  (613)  375-6356,  email:  annmarie_wl3@hotmail.com 

August  27-29,  2005:  31st  Anuual  Baltimore  Pow-wow 
Location:  Patterson  Park,  Easter  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md  21224 
Event  Detail:  PRIZE  MONEY  14  THOUSANDS! 

Contact:  Baltimore  Amaerican  Indian  Center,  phone:  410-675-3535, 

email:  Hammondslum@aol.com 

Event  Website:  http://www.baic.org 
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Duly  25  - 31,  2005 

Sagkeeng  Treaty  Days 

Sagkeeng  First  Nation,  Manitoba 


Sheldon  : (204)  367  - 2847 


Duly  29  - August  1,  2005 

Canadian  Native  Fastball  Championships 

Whitecount  AB 

780-967-2225 

www.alexisnakotasioux.com 
Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

Sagkeeng  Treaty  Days  Fastball  Tournament 
Sagkeeng  First  Nation,  Manitoba 
Claude  Guimond  : (204)  367  - 2588  / 4142 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 
Sagkeeng  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Sagkeeng  first  Nation,  Manitoba 
Cherie  Fontaine  : (204)  367  - 2287 
eagle_clan_20@hotmail . com 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

Long  Plain  First  Nation  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Long  Plain  First  Nation,  Manitoba 
Curtis  Assiniboine  (204)  - 252  - 3066 

Duly  29  - August  1,  2005 

Lac  La  Biche  Powwow  Days  and  Fish  Derby 

Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 

(780)  623-  4323 

Duly  29  - August  31,  2005 
Kamloopa  Days 

Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
Delyla  Daniels:  (250)  828-9709 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

20th  Annual  Pico  Mobert  First  Nation 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Pico  Mobert  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Info  : (807)  822  - 2134 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 

23rd  Annual  Lake  of  the  Eagles 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Eagle  Lake,  Ontario 

Info  : (807)  755  - 5526 

Duly  29  - 31,  2005 
Red  Pheasant  Contest  Pow  Wow 
25  km  South  of  Battleford  SK 
Red  Pheasant,  Saskatchewan 
Bert  Benson  : (306)  937  - 7717 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2005 

Aboriginal  Pavilion  at  Fleritage  Days  Festival 
Flosted  by  Canadian  Native  Friendship  Centre 
Hawrelak  Park 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Info.:  Erik  or  Debbie  (780)  479-1999 
Volunteers  needed! 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2005 

45th  Annual  Wikwemikong  Cultural  Festival 

Wikwemikong,  Manitoulin  Island,  ON 

Cynthia  Bell  (705)  859-2385 

web:  www.wikwemikongheritage.org 


Duly  30  - August  1,  2005 
Squamish  Nation  Powwow 
First  long  weekend  in  August 
Gloria  Nahanee  (604)  986-2120 

Duly  30  - 31,  2005 

Anishnabe  Simosagigan  Competition  Pow  Wow 
La  Simon,  Quebec 
Info:  (819)  736  - 4507 

AUGUST  2005 

August  5 and  6,  2005 

20th  Annual  Contest  Pow  Wow 

The  Bell  Community  near  Stilwell,  Oklahoma 

Contact:  Thomas  Muskrat  (918)  696-4480 

Email : nancyteacherbe@hotmail . com 

August  5-7,  2005 

Rocky  Boy's  41st  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Rocky  Boy  Montana 

Ken  Standing  Rock  (406)  395  - 5090 

August  5-7,  2005 

Big  Grassy  Pow  Wow 

Big  Grassy  First  Nation,  ON 

Contact:  CouncillorGary  Tuesday 

(807)  488-5614 

1-800-361-7228 

August  5-7,  2005 

NWPCCA  Pony  Races 

Big  Island  Lake  Cree  Nation,  SK 

Wesley  Keesaynew  (306)  839-4940 

Office:  (306)  839-2277 

August  5-7,  2005 
Centennial  Year  Pow  Wow 
Big  Island  Lake  Cree  Nation,  SK 
Dames  Sandfly  (306)  839-4612 
Office:  (306)  839-2277 

August  5-7,  2005 

13th  Annual  Listugij  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Moffats  Landing/Pow  Wow  Grounds 

Listuguj,  Quebec 

Info  : (418)  788  - 3278 

(418)  788  - 2136 

August  6-7,  2005 

12th  Annual  "Rekindling  Our  Tradition" 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Ferndale  Park 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario 

Info  : (905)  871  - 8931  ext  228 

August  6 & 7 / 13  & 14/  20  & 21,  2005 
Doseph  Brant  Story  - Forest  Theatre  Pageant 
Shows  at  Dusk 

Second  Line  and  Seneca  Road 
Six  Nations,  ON 
1-866-393-3001 


August  11  - 14,  2005 


Alberta  Senior  Games 
Wetaskiwan,  AB 
403-297-2730 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Serpent  River  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Serpent  River,  Ontario 
Info  : (705)  844  - 2418 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Ermineskin  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Ermineskin  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
Hobbema,  Alberta 

Richard  Small  : (780)  585  - 2101 
(780)  585  - 2000 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Standing  Buffalo  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Fort  Qu'appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Info  : (306)  332  - 4685 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Genaabaajing  Pow  Wow 
Cutler,  Ontario 
Info  : (705)  844  - 2418 

August  13,  2005 
Hazelton  Pioneer  Days 
Old  Hazelton  - Hazelton  BC 
Village  of  Hazelton  (250)  842-5991 

August  13  & 14,  2005 

34th  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Saugeen  First  Nation 

"Respecting  and  Honouring  All  Native  Languages 
lames  Mason  Memorial  and  Cultural  Center 
2km  Northeast  of  Southampton,  Ontario 
Clint  Root:  (519)  797-1973  (519)  270-4377 
Jennifer  Kewageshig  (519)  797-1224 
Email:  clintonroot@sympatico.ca 

August  13  & 14,  2005 

Shoshone-Bannock  Festival  Hand  Game  Tournament 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  U.S.A. 

US  $21,000.00  Total  Prize  Money 
Enrty  Fee  US  $100.00  US 

Registration  opens  at  11a.m.  closes  at  2p.m. 
Tournament  starts  at  3p.m. 

Sunday  August  14,2005 
3 Person  Hand  Game  tournament 
3 people  per  team.  Single  Elimination 
Information:  Tazzy  Peyope  at  (208)  238-8821  or 
Fort  Hall  Casino  at  1-800-497-4231 

August  15  - 20,  2005 

40th  Annual  Opaskwayak  Indian  Days 

Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation,  Manitoba 

Phone:  (204)  627-7100 

Fax:  (204)  623-5263 

August  15  - 21,  2005 
Ginoogaming  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 
August  15-19  - Traditional  Week 
August  19-21  Annual  Pow  Wow 


Ginoogaming  First  Nation,  Long  Lac,  Ontario 
Ph:  (807)  876-2242 
Fax:  (807)  876-2495 

August  16  - 18,  2005 

Cowessess  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Cowessess  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Info  : (306)  696  - 3324 
(306)  696  - 3121 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Kehewin  Cree  Nation 

21st  Annual  Pow  Wow  and  Hand  Games  Tournament 

Kehewin,  Alberta 

Irvin  : (780)  826  - 3333 

(780)  826  - 3334 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

Yukon  International  Storytelling 

18th  Annual  Festival 

Rotary  Peace  Park,  Yukon  Territory 

(867)  633-7550 

www .yukonstory.com 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
CNE  Pow  Wow 

(demonstration  event  only) 

Toronto,  ON 

Phone:  418.842.0230 

Fax:  418.842.5950 

E-mail:  cne@indianamarketing.com 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

Ebb  and  Flow  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Ebb  and  Flow,  Manitoba 

Info  : (204)  448  - 2134 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Long  Lake  Cree  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Long  Lake  Rodeo  Grounds 
Long  Lake,  Alberta 
Info  : (780)  826  - 3333 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

22nd  Annual  Pic  River  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Heron  Bay,  Ontario 
Info  : (807)  229  - 3592 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Cariboo  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Williams  Lake  Indian  Band  Camp  Site 
Williams  Lake,  B.C. 

John  : (250)  305  - 2365 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Chippewas  of  Nawash 
21st  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
"Honouring  our  Veterans" 

Cape  Crocker  Indian  Park,  Ontario 
Info  : (519)  534-0981 
www.nawash.ca 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Traditional  Arts  Pow  Wow 


Willow  Ranch 

South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 

Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 

ADA  Compliant  & Accessible 

Vendors  by  invitation  only 

Donna  Wynn- -1-330-534-0424 

Info--Trail  of  Dreams  at  1-330-847-8853  or 

Rose  & Sam  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

Email:  WhBuffaloEagle@Aol.Com 

August  20  & 21,  2005 
Whitefish  River  First  Nation 
12th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Birch  Island,  Ontario 
info  : (705)  285  - 4321 

August  20  & 21,  2005 
Gitxsan  Cultural  Days 
Ksan  Campground 
Hazelton,  B.C. 

Gitanmaax  Band  Office 
(250)  842-5297 
1-800-663-4590 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

28th  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation 

25  kilometeres 

Chippewa  Ball  Park 

Kristen  Hendrick:  (519)  264-2377 

August  20  & 21,  2005 
Three  Fires  Home  Coming  Pow  Wow 
Mississauga  Road  and  New  Credit  Road 
New  Credit  Reserve,  ON 
1-866-393-3001 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

10th  Annual  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wahnapitae  First  Nation 

North  Sudbury,  Ontario 

Info  : (705)  858  - 0610 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

19th  Annual  Mississaugas  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Credit  Indian  Reservation 
Hagersville,  Ontario 
Info  : (519)  445  - 4567 
(905)  768  - 1133 

August  26,  2005 

Film/Video  Submission  deadline 

4th  Annual  Winnipeg  Aboriginal  Film  & Video  Festival 

Ramada  Entertainment  & Conference  Complex 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Contact:  204-774-1375 

website:  www.aboriginalfilmfest.mb.ca 

email:  wafvf@mts.net 

August  26  - 28,  2005 
Ocean  Man  First  Nation  Pow  wow 
21  Kims  North  of 
Stoughton,  Saskatchewan 
Contact:  Chief  Connie  Big  Eagle: 


(306)  457-2990  or  band  office  (306)  457-2679. 

No  Admission  Fee,  camping  available 

!!!!!!  SPECIALS:  Cultural  Fusion!  Team  Dance! 

Cross  Over  by  Powwows.com  Princess  Angel  Parisier/Eaglevoice . 
More  specials  to  be  announced  at  Pow  wow. 

August  26  - 28,  2005 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Sandy  Bay,  Manitoba 
Info  : (204)  843  - 2603 
(204)  843  - 3810 

August  27  - 29,  2005 

11th  Annual  Silver  Lake  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Silver  Lake  Provincial  Park 
Near  Sharbot  Lake,  Ontario 
Info  : (613)  548  - 1500 
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* 29-31  2nd  Annual  Big  Bay  "In  Celebration  of  the  Seven  Generations" 
Powwow.  Big  Bay  (Marquette  County),  MI  at  Draver  Park. 

Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

* Info:  Susan  Stockwell  @ (906)  226-0906  or  kabooby3yahoo.com  . 

29-31  Tunderbird  Pwowow.  Queens  County  Farm  Museum,  Floral  Park,  NY. 
Info:  (718)  347-FARM. 

* 30-31  1st  annual  Memphis  TIA  PIAH  Warrior  Society  Powwow. 

U.S.A.  Baseball  Stadium,  Millington,  TN.  Info:  Rita  (901)876-5344. 

* 30-  Aug.  1 Wikwemikong  45th  Annual  Cultural  Festival.  (Contest  Pow  Wow). 
Wikwemikong,  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Info:  www.wikwemikongheritage.org  or  (705)  859-2385. 

AUGUST  2005 

* 1-6  American  Indian  Exposition.  Fairgrounds,  Anadarko,  OK. 

Info:  (580)  365-4707. 

* 4-7  Oglala  Nation  Powwow.  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Info:  (605)  867-5821. 

* 5-6  20th  Annual  Bell  Contest  Powwow.  Bell  Community  near  Stilwell,  OK 
Info:  nancyteacherbe@hotmail.com  Thomas  Muskrat  (918)  696-4480 

* 12  25th  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  RI. 

* 12-14  Southwest  Intertribal  Club  5th  Annual  Powwow  for  MDA. 

Comanche  Tribal  Complex,  Lawton,  OK.  Info:  Darvis  Poahway  (580)246-8240 

* 13-14  25th  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  park, 

Copiague,  Long  Island,  NY. 

* 12-14  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  National  Powwow. 

MCI  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  Info:  (877)  830-3224 

* 18-20  Red  Nation  of  the  Cherokee  1st  Annual  WV  Powwow. 

Huntington  Police  Farm  - south  on  Rt.152;  Wayne,  WV. 

Info:  (304)272-5722  or  morningrain@f rontiernet . net 

* 19-21  Mille  Lacs  39th  Annual  Iskigamizigan  Powwow. 

12  miles  north  of  Onamia,  Minnesota  on  Highway  169,  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  Onamia,  MN. 

Info:  (320)  532-7496;  Vendors:  (320)  532-8810. 

* 20-21  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Traditional  Powwow, 

Boone  county  4-H  fairgrounds,  Lebanon  Indiana.  Info:  (317)  773-7137 

* 20-21  Bear  Mountain  Powwow.  Anthony  Wayne  Recreation  Area, 

Harriman  State  Park,  Harriman,  NY.  Info:  Cliff  Matias  (718)686-9297 

* 20-21  49th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Powwow. 

Boone  County  Fairgrounds, Belvidere,  IL. 

Info:  (847)  721-6891  or  (630)  202-2046  or  osawanpw@hotmail.com. 

Traders:  (815)  735-5666  or  danielpierson@comcast.net. 

For  Details:  www.mascoutin.com. 

* 25-28  Annual  Ponca  Powwow.  Home  of  the  World  Champion  Fancy  Dance 


Contest!  White  Eagle,  OK. 

* 26-27  Preston  Tahchawwickah  Memorial  Powwow.  Cleburne  Civic  Center, 
Cleburne,  TX.  Info:  (817)  233-5730. 

* 26-28  31st  Annual  Powwow  Native  American  Festival.  Patterson  Park. 

(no  city  or  state  provided)  Info:  (410)  675-3535  or  baic@starpower.net 
or  www.baltimorepowwow.com 

* 26-28  Ocean  man  First  Nation  Powwow.  21  Kims  North  of  Stoughton,  SK, 
Canada.  Info:  306-457-2990  or  band  office  306-457-2679. 

* 27-28  12th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trails  Traditional/Social  Powwow. 

Shiloh  Park,  Zion,  IL  Info:  847-746-5797  or  847-746-9086 

* 27-28  Seaside  Festival  & Powwow.  Stage  Fort  Park,  Gloucester,  MA. 

Info:  (978)  283-0105  or  sndmarkiewicz@netscape.com 

* 27-28  8th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg  Powwow. 

Sponsored  by  the  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow  Association. 

Rapid  River  MI  - Upper  Peninsula. 

Info:  (906)  428-4622  or  (906)  280-8770. 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  Duly  24,  2005 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

3ULY  29,  30  and  31 
Milk  River  Indian  Days 
Fort  Belknap  MT 

3ULY  29,  30  and  31 
38th  Annual  Powwow 
Fort  Totten,  ND 
701/351-7421 

AUG.  5,  6 and  7 
Kalispel  Powwow 
Usk,  WA 
509/445-1147 
www.kalispelpowwow.com 

AUG.  19,  20  and  21 

SMSC  Wacipi 

Prior  Lake,  MN 

952/445-8900 

www . shakopeedakota . org 

AUG.  27  and  28 
Possum  Hollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 

SEPT.  16  and  17 

Two  Eagles  Inaugural  Powwow 

Rexburg,  ID 

208/359-8113 

warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 
SEP.  17  and  18 

Indiana  Indian  Movement  Bluff  City  Powwow 
Rockport,  IN 

812/359-5303,  812/279-2335 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 


www . blackhillspowwow.com 


OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events. html 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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— "RE:  Linda  Mays  Lindsay"  


Date:  Tue,  18  Dul  2005  11:18:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LINDA  MAYS  LINDSAY" 

http: //www. det news . com/2005 /ob it u a ries/0507/21/B02- 248377 . htm 

Linda  Mays  Lindsay,  Southfield:  Guidance  counselor  to  American  Indian  kids 
The  Detroit  News 
Duly  15,  2005 

Linda  Mays  Lindsay's  American  Indian  heritage  was  an  important  part  of 
her  life. 

Along  with  her  sister,  she  co-founded  the  former  Medicine  Bear  Academy 
in  Detroit.  Ms.  Lindsay,  a member  of  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe,  also  was 
the  former  director  of  the  Detroit  Indian  Educational  & Cultural  Center  in 
Detroit . 

Ms.  Lindsay,  who  had  suffered  from  sleep  apnea  and  congestive  heart 
failure,  died  Sunday,  Duly  10,  2005,  in  St.  Doseph  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Ypsilanti.  She  was  63. 

Ms.  Lindsay  of  Southfield  was  a guidance  counselor  to  American  Indian 
children  in  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

After  retiring  from  the  school  district,  she  founded  her  own  company, 
Isiah's  Trading  Post,  a resale  store  in  northwest  Detroit.  She  sold  the 
business  in  1985. 

"She  was  the  wind  beneath  my  wings,"  said  her  sister  Dudith  Mays.  "She 
was  my  hero." 

Survivors  include  five  sisters,  Dudith  Mays,  Esther  Helms,  Sharon  Mays 
Cole,  Cathy  Mays  Grasty  and  Tracy  Mays;  and  a brother,  Ralph. 

Visitation  will  be  2-9  p.m.  today  at  Swanson  Funeral  Home,  14751  W. 
McNichols  in  Detroit. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Greater  Ebenezer  Church, 
18751  Fenkell  in  Detroit. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Detroit  News. 

"RE : Charles  Chibitty"  

Date:  Thu,  21  Dul  2005  08:32:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CHARLES  CHIBITTY" 

http: //www. Washington post . com/ /2005/07/21/AR2005072101116 . html 

Last  of  WWII  Comanche  Code  Talkers  Dies  The  Associated  Press  Duly  21,  2005 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Charles  Chibitty,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Comanche  code 
talkers  who  used  their  native  language  to  transmit  messages  for  the  Allies 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II,  has  died.  He  was  83. 

Chibitty,  who  had  been  residing  at  a Tulsa  nursing  home,  died  Wednesday, 
said  Cathy  Flynn,  administrative  assistant  in  the  Comanche  Nation  tribal 
chairman's  office. 

The  group  of  Comanche  Indians  from  the  Lawton  area  were  selected  for 
special  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  to  provide  the  Allies  with  a language  that 
the  Germans  could  not  decipher.  Like  the  larger  group  of  Navajo  Indians 
who  performed  a similar  service  in  the  Pacific  theater,  the  Comanches  were 
dubbed  "code  talkers." 

"It's  strange,  but  growing  up  as  a child  I was  forbidden  to  speak  my 
native  language  at  school,"  Chibitty  said  in  2002.  "Later  my  country  asked 
me  to.  My  language  helped  win  the  war  and  that  makes  me  very  proud.  Very 
proud.  " 

In  a 1998  story  for  The  Oklahoman,  Chibitty  recalled  being  at  Normandy 
on  D-Day,  and  said  someone  once  asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of  most  and 
if  he  feared  dying. 


"No.  That  was  something  we  had  already  accepted/'  he  said. 

"But  we  landed  in  deeper  water  than  anticipated.  A lot  of  boys  drowned. 
That's  what  I was  afraid  of." 

"I  wonder  what  the  hell  Hitler  thought  when  he  heard  those  strange 
voices/'  he  once  told  a gathering. 

Chibitty  was  born  Nov.  20,  1921,  near  Medicine  Park  and  attended  high 
school  at  Haskell  Indian  School  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  enlisted  in  1941. 

In  1999,  Chibitty  received  the  Knowlton  Award,  which  recognizes 
individuals  for  outstanding  intelligence  work,  during  a ceremony  at  the 
Pentagon's  Hall  of  Heroes. 

"We  could  never  do  it  again,"  Chibitty  told  Oklahoma  Today.  "It's  all 
electronic  and  video  in  war  now." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 

"RE:  Crossings"  
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Duly  20,  2005 

Harold  Chavis 
Lumberton 

Harold  "Butch"  Chavis,  59,  of  256  Beverly  Circle,  Pine  Log  Road, 
Lumberton,  died  Duly  17,  2005,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  is  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  the 
Revs.  Thurman  Scott  and  Derry  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Island  Grove  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Kylene  Chavis  and  Christy  Chavis,  both  of 
Maxtonj  his  mother,  Alice  Lambert  Chavis  of  Maxtonj  five  brothers,  Jimmy  D 
Chavis  of  St.  Pauls,  Lee  S.  Chavis  Dr.,  Wayne  Chavis,  Michael  Chavis  and 
Johnny  Locklear,  all  of  Maxtonj  four  sisters,  Avalene  Scott,  Brenda  Joyce 
Dial,  Brenda  Faye  Coverdale  and  Alice  Dale  Locklear,  all  of  Maxtonj  and 
four  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Duly  22,  2005 

Mary  Elizabeth  Jones  Brayboy 
Chapel  Hill 

Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Jones  Brayboy,  65,  of  Chapel  Hill,  died  July  17,  2005 
at  home,  having  lost  her  battle  with  breast  cancer. 

The  funeral  is  6 p.m.  Thursday  at  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Kenneth  Locklear  and  Robert  Mangum  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Brayboy,  a national  American  Indian  educator,  grew  up  on  her  family's 
farm  in  the  rural  Robeson  County  community  of  Wakulla. 

The  family  said:  "The  young  Lumbee  Indian  girl  learned  valuable  lessons 
as  she  worked  alongside  her  siblings  in  cotton  fields  and  tobacco  fields, 
worshipped  in  a clapboard  church  and  studied  in  the  classrooms  of  a 
segregated  public  schoolhouse.  Her  parents,  the  late  William  McKinley 
Jones  and  Zelma  Sampson  Jones,  extolled  the  values  of  church  and  school." 

Brayboy  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  Home  Economics  Education  from 
Pembroke  State  College  (now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Pembroke) 
in  1961.  She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  for  eight  years  before  becoming  a program  administrator  for 
Baltimore  City  Schools.  At  age  41,  married  and  with  three  school-age 
children,  she  earned  her  master's  degree  from  Hood  College  in  Frederick, 
Md.  She  earned  her  doctorate  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 


at  Greensboro  in  1990. 

As  a supervisory  group  leader  in  the  National  Office  of  Indian  Education 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Brayboy  advocated  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Native  learners.  During  her  time  there,  she  served  as  advisor  to  the 
office  director,  designed  and  implemented  the  grant  process  for  $110 
million  in  formula  and  discretionary  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
that  served  U.S.  elementary  and  secondary  American  Indian  native  learners. 
She  spoke  and  presented  workshops  about  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
National  Office  of  Indian  Education  across  the  country. 

The  family  said:  "Brayboy 's  leadership  stretched  beyond  the  realm  of 
education.  Having  lived  a life  of  decency  and  integrity,  she  developed  a 
civic  responsibility  and  commitment  to  make  life  better  for  others.  Her 
exemplary  compassion  for  her  fellow  citizens  went  noticed  on  numerous 
occasions.  On  March  29,  1984,  while  living  in  Louisiana,  she  risked  her 
own  life  to  save  two  co-workers.  For  her  heroic  actions,  she  was  awarded 
the  Carnegie  Hero  Medal  by  The  Carnegie  Hero  Commission  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Health  and  Human  Services  gave  Brayboy  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  This  honor  is  among  the  highest  bestowed  upon  a U.S. 
civilian . " 

Brayboy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mothers,  Rosa  Bell  McMillian  Hones 
in  1941  and  Zelma  Sampson  Hones  in  1983;  her  father,  William  McKinley 
Hones  Sr.  in  1966;  10  infant  siblings,  including  Sanford  Hones  in  1921  and 
Herman  Hones  in  1951;  and  two  sisters,  Margaret  Hones  Clark  in  1990  and 
Essie  Mae  Hones  Oxendine  in  1998. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Terrence  Dean  Brayboy  of  Chapel  Hill,  Bryan 
McKinley  Brayboy  and  his  wife,  Doris  Warriner,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Cary 
Alan  Brayboy  of  Los  Angeles;  two  grandsons,  Quanah  McKinley  Warriner 
Brayboy  and  Ely  Tecumseh  Warriner  Brayboy,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  two 
sisters,  Emma  Bell  Hones  Locklear  and  Artie  May  Hones  Hacobs  and  her 
husband,  Bobby  Hacobs,  all  of  Red  Springs;  and  two  brothers,  Hames  Arthur 
Hones  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Pearlie  Mae,  of  Pembroke,  and  William  McKinley 
Hones  Hr.  and  his  wife.  Hazel,  of  Red  Springs. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Mary  Elizabeth  Hones  Brayboy  Endowed 
Scholarship,  UNC-Pembroke,  P.0.  Box  1510,  Pembroke,  N.C.,  28372-1510. 

Matthew  Lynn  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Matthew  Lynn  Hunt,  23,  of  1365  Marion  Stage  Road,  died  Huly  18,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  McDonald  Church  of  God  in  Fairmont, 
the  Revs.  Bowman  Hunt,  Ricky  Burnett  and  Hames  Earl  Hunt  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  New  Point  Church  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  his  father  and  stepmother,  Lee  Anthony  Hunt  and  Donna  Hunt, 
both  of  Proctorville;  his  mother,  Hunie  Oxendine  Gibson  and  stepfather, 
Terry  Gibson,  of  the  home;  three  brothers,  Marcus  Lee  Hunt  and  Randell 
Hunt,  both  of  Rockingham,  and  Terry  Heron  Locklear  of  Fairmont;  a sister, 
Hackie  Lynn  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  three  stepbrothers,  Lee  Hunt  II  of  Fairmont 
and  Ricky  Burney  and  Hoe  Craig  Burney,  both  of  Proctorville;  and  three 
stepsisters,  Tasha  Gibson  and  Kasandra  Gibson,  both  of  Fairmont,  and  Dana 
Oxendine  of  Proctorville. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  his  mother,  Hunie 
Gibson,  at  1365  Marion  Stage  Road,  Fairmont,  or  the  home  of  his  father, 

Lee  Anthony  Hunt,  at  319  Spruce  St.,  Proctorville. 

Huly  24,  2005 

Chief  Hames  P.  Hacobs 

Chief  Hames  Pernell  Hacobs,  85,  of  111  Lawndale  St.,  Fayetteville,  died 
Friday,  Huly  22,  2005,  in  his  home. 

Chief  Hacobs  was  born  Hune  19,  1920,  in  Sampson  County,  to  the  late 
Hames  Washington  Hacobs  and  Elizabeth  Carter  Hacobs. 

Chief  Hacobs  was  married  for  63  years  to  Viola  Elizabeth  Whitehead. 


Since  Duly  1,  1954,  he  was  the  owner  and  operator  of  Dacobs  Tile  Service. 

He  was  a founding  member  of  the  Cumberland  County  Association  for  Indian 
People  and  became  chief  of  Cumberland  County  in  1970. 

Chief  Dacobs  was  a recipient  of  the  Thomas  Defferson  Award  in  1985.  In 
Nov.  1992,  the  N.C.  Indian  Housing  Authority  dedicated  and  named  their 
administrative  offices  in  his  honor.  Chief  Dacobs  was  a charter  board 
member  of  the  N.C.  Indian  Cultural  Center  and  a past  board  member  of  the  N. 
C.  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Chief  Dacobs  was  a devoted  member  of  Cape  Fear  Baptist  Church  and  was 
ordained  as  deacon  on  Nov.  10,  1974.  In  1986,  he  won  the  Indian  of  the 
Year  award. 

Chief  Dacobs  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Viola  Whitehead  Dacobs;  his  four 
sons.  Dames  Leonard  Dacobs  of  Wilmington,  Larry  Pernell  Dacobs,  Anthony 
Roosevelt  Dacobs  and  Kenneth  Dwayne  Dacobs;  his  daughter,  Sharon  Dacobs 
Lesley  of  Fayetteville;  his  sister,  Mamie  Dacobs  of  Fayetteville;  17 
grandchildren;  eight  great-grandchildren;  46  nieces;  47  nephews;  and  a 
host  of  friends. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Cape  Fear  Baptist 
church,  with  the  Revs.  Bobby  Dean  Locklear,  Leonard  Gibbs  and  Derry  Groves 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  Dernigan-Warren  Funeral  Home  from  6 
to  9 tonight. 

Caroline  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Caroline  Locklear,  60,  of  2660  Whistling  Rufus  Road, 
died  Friday,  Duly  22,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  St.  Anna  Freewill  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Husband,  Dames;  son.  Dames;  daughters,  Sheila  and  Myrta; 
mother,  Catherine;  brothers,  Harvey  Dackson  and  Dimmy  Dackson;  sister, 

Mary  Strickland;  and  two  grandsons. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Duly  20,  2005 

Mary  E.  Brayboy 

CHAPEL  HILL  - Mary  Elizabeth  "Liz"  Brayboy,  65,  of  52  Dogwood  Acres, 
formerly  of  Red  Springs,  died  Sunday,  Duly  17,  2005. 

Mrs.  Brayboy  was  a former  educator  and  worked  with  the  national  Office 
of  Indian  Education. 

Services:  6 p.m.  Thursday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Sons,  Terrence,  Bryan  and  Cary;  brothers.  Dames  Dones  and 
William  Dones;  sisters,  Emma  Locklear  and  Artie  Dacobs;  and  two  grandsons. 

Harold  Chavis 

LUMBERTON  - Harold  "Butch"  Chavis,  59,  of  Lumberton,  died  Sunday,  Duly 
17,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  today  in  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 
Visitation:  At  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Kylene  and  Christy;  mother,  Alice;  five  brothers, 
Dohnny  Locklear,  Lee,  Dimmy,  Wayne  and  Michael;  four  sisters,  Avalene 
Scott,  Brenda  Dial,  Brenda  Coverdale  and  Alice  Locklear;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Duly  24,  2005 

Katie  E.  Brady 

Cherokee  - Katie  E.  Brady,  94,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away  Friday,  Duly  22, 
2005,  at  Britthaven  Nursing  Facility  in  Franklin. 


Born  and  raised  in  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dohn  R. 
and  Nannie  Welch  Taylor  and  was  the  foster  daughter  of  Katherine  Crowe. 

She  was  a devout  member  of  Cherokee  Baptist  Church  and  was  a boarding 
school  matron  in  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  for  many  years  before  retiring  in  1972. 
She  had  attended  Blanton  Business  College  and  was  actively  involved  with 
Tsali  manor  in  many  different  capacities.  One  of  her  brightest  moments  was 
when  she  was  named  an  Honored  Elder  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians . 

Besides  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  lames  L. 
Brady;  brothers,  George,  Herbert,  Theodore  and  Sim  Taylor;  as  well  as 
sister,  Margaret  Brady. 

She  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  less  Taylor  of  Cherokee  and  Edward 
Taylor  of  San  Ramon,  Calif.;  seven  nieces  including,  Lahoma  Kindle  and 
Alyne  Tooni;  six  nephews  including,  Mernie,  Harry  and  Earl  Taylor;  three 
great-nieces  including.  Carmen  Tooni,  Kitty  Taylor;  five  great-nephews 
including,  Charles  Taylor,  lames  Tooni,  Tyler  Taylor  and  Tony  Earl  Taylor; 
great-great  niece,  Hannah;  and  great-great-nephew,  Michael  Youngdeer. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Cherokee  Baptist 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Percy  Cunningham  and  Ray  Kinsland  officiating. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Sunday  at  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  in  Bryson  City. 

Burial  will  be  in  Birdtown  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Truman  Taylor, 
Charles  Taylor,  Mernie  Taylor,  lames  Tooni,  Darrell  Curtis  and  Tony  Taylor 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

luly  20,  2005 

Kathryn  Ann  Owl 

Cherokee  - Kathryn  Ann  Owl,  54,  of  Goose  Creek  in  Cherokee,  passed  away 
Monday,  luly  18,  2005,  at  her  residence  surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

Born  and  raised  in  Sommerville,  N.I.,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  Trasak  and  Rose  Phillips  Trasak.  She  resided  in  Cherokee  for  the 
last  31  years.  She  worked  the  last  18  years  as  a paramedic  for  Cherokee 
Tribal  EMS,  which  was  her  true  calling  in  life,  caring  and  taking  care  of 
others.  She  considered  her  fellow  members  of  the  EMS  her  second  family  an 
loved  and  cherished  each  fellow  member. 

Besides  her  joy  within  the  EMS,  Kathryn  loved  her  flower  beds,  her  fish, 
Nascar,  Orlin's  cream  of  mushroom  soup  and  just  adored  being  a mother  and 
grandmother  to  her  grandchildren  and  children,  especially  her  twins.  They 
were  her  gift. 

Besides  her  father  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Paul. 

Survivors  include  her  mother.  Rose  Trasak;  her  husband  of  33  years, 
Michael;  daughter,  Katina  and  husband,  Orlin  Brokenshire,  of  Cherokee; 
sons,  Michael  Owl  and  his  friend,  Renee  Collett,  Daniel  Owl  and  friend, 
Christina,  and  Donald  Owl,  all  of  Cherokee;  four  grandchildren,  Alyssa, 
Sydney,  Iain  and  Nickolas  Dohn;  her  other  special  children.  Candy  and 
Richie;  sister,  Rosemarie  Giordano  of  Skillman,  N.3.;  brother.  Butch 
Trasak  of  Sylva;  many  nieces  and  nephews  and  her  second  family.  Tribal  EMS 
of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  Catholic  Church  in  Cherokee  with  Father  Shawn  O'Neal  officiating 
Burial  will  be  at  Birdtown  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Cherokee  Tribal 
EMS  and  Rescue  Squad. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City. 

Kathryn's  family  would  like  to  give  a heartfelt  thank  you  to  the 
neighbors,  friends  and  family  who  spent  time,  came  by,  brought  food  or 
called.  Also  to  Hospice  and  especially  Cherokee  Tribal  EMS  members  for 
their  love  and  comfort. 

Duly  25,  2005 

Fred  Locust 

Cherokee  - Fred  Locust,  77,  of  the  Birdtown  community,  died  Saturday, 


Duly  23,  2005,  at  Harris  Regional  Hospital  after  a period  of  declining 
health . 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Swain  County,  a loving  husband,  father, 
grandfather  and  friend  to  all  who  knew  him,  Mr.  Locust  was  the  soil  and 
moisture  conservationist  for  B1A,  a member  of  Goose  Creek  Baptist  Church 
and  an  avid  outdoorsman.  Son  of  the  late  Noah  and  Pearl  Smith  Locust,  he 
was  preceded  in  death  by  six  sisters,  Mattie,  Martha, 

Dosie,  Tennie,  Bessie  and  Dessie;  seven  brothers,  Albert,  Clarance, 
Andrew,  Russell,  Homer,  Lewis  and  an  infant  brother. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  28  years,  Lida  Fay  Locust;  three  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Arlena  and  Bob  Lanning,  Doris  and  Danny  Sharp,  Debbie  and 
Lewis  Lee,  all  of  Cherokee;  three  sons,  Dohn  Locust,  Noah  Locust  and 
Andrew  Locust  and  wife,  Randi,  all  of  Cherokee;  the  mother  of  two  of  his 
children,  Lillian  Franklin  of  Cherokee;  sister,  Edna  Hornbuckle  of 
Cherokee;  a brother.  Reverend  Arthur  Locust  of  Cherokee;  13  grandchildren, 
23  great-grandchildren  and  a great-great-grandchild . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Goose  Creek 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Revs.  Randy  Watkins  and  Furman  Smith  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  Locust  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Monday  to  receive  friends 
and  await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Darin  Nicole  Panther 

Cherokee  - Darin  Nicole  Panther,  infant  daughter  of  Trina  Rhinehart  and 
Dames  Panther,  died  Saturday,  Duly  23,  2005,  at  Harris  Regional  Hospital. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  Patty  Sue 
Wahnetah  and  Salvador  Monreal  and  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Panther. 

Along  with  her  parents,  she  is  survived  by  her  paternal  grandmother, 

Katie  Wolfe  Panther;  two  sisters,  Chavis  Brook  Panther  and  Dordan  Elise 
Maney;  two  brothers,  Christian  Shane  Sneed  and  Kennan  Dames  Panther,  all 
of  Cherokee;  six  aunts,  Deanie  Littlejohn,  Marina  Robbins,  Evelyn  Wachacha, 
Pat  Standingdeer,  Gloria  Panther,  Deborah  Panther  and  several  other  aunts 
and  great-aunts;  six  uncles,  Danny  Rhinehart  of  Michigan,  Dason  Littlejohn, 
Mark  Robbins,  Samuel  Patrick,  Richard  Panther,  Kenneth  Panther,  all  of 
Cherokee,  and  several  other  uncles. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Yellowhill  Baptist 
Church.  The  Revs.  Dohn  West  and  Dames  (Bo)  Parris  will  officiate  with 
burial  in  Panther  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  6 p.m.  Monday  to  await  the 
service  hour. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home,  Bryson  City,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Duly  14,  2005 
Muriel  Ann  Sharlow,  64 

Muriel  Ann  Sharlow  "Nay-ta-waji-wi-no-quay, " 64,  of  Cloquet  passed  away 
Duly  6,  2005,  at  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center  in  Duluth,  surrounded  by  her 
loved  ones  and  spiritual  support  after  a courageous  and  quiet  battle  with 
cancer.  She  was  born  Dan.  26,  1941,  in  Solon  Springs,  Wis.,  to  Gus  Sr.  and 
Harriet  (Livingston)  Sharlow.  Muriel  committed  her  life  to  helping  others 
at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  and  the  Twin  Cities  American  Indian 
community.  She  was  a strong  advocate  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  and 
spent  her  life  helping  youth  and  families.  Her  strong  belief  was  that 
healing  could  be  achieved  through  Anishinaabe  culture  and  tradition  and 
she  practiced  this  in  her  everyday  life.  She  recently  celebrated  25  years 
of  sobriety  and  was  formerly  the  director  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Group  Home. 

She  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family,  dancing  at  pow  wows,  reading 
science  fiction,  and  watching  movies  (her  favorite  was  Superman).  She  was 
admired  for  her  patience  and  compassion  by  all  that  knew  her. 

Muriel  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brothers  Alfred,  Allen,  Gus 
and  Robert;  and  sister  Dosephine. 

She  is  survived  by  her  beloved  sons,  Marc  and  Marlin  Peterson,  both  of 


Cloquet;  beautiful  granddaughter  Bianca  Indanis  of  Ham  Lake;  special 
nieces  Yvonne  and  Mika  Barrett  of  St.  Paul;  sister  Marie  Reed  of  Cloquet; 
brothers  Ronald  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  George  (Orletta)  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  and 
John  of  Beloit,  Wis.;  and  several  nieces,  nephews  and  adopted  relatives. 

A traditional  wake,  officiated  by  Lee  Staples,  began  Saturday,  Duly  9, 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Headstart  building  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Cloquet,  and  continued 
through  the  evening  until  the  traditional  funeral  services  on  Sunday  Duly 
10,  at  10  a.m.  Interment  was  in  Old  Holy  Family  Cemetery,  Cloquet. 

Arrangements  provided  by  Handevidt  Funeral  and  Cremation  Service, 
Cloquet,  218-879-4636. 

Duly  20,  2005 

Lynette  Rae  "Lynne"  Chandler-Larsen,  52 

Lynette  Rae  "Lynne"  Chandler-Larsen,  52,  of  Esko  died  Monday,  Duly  18, 
2005,  in  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center,  Duluth.  She  was  born  March  23,  1953, 
in  Chisholm,  Minn.  Lynne  was  a 1971  graduate  of  Chisholm  High  School  and  a 
1974  graduate  of  Eveleth  Area  Vocational  Technical  School  as  a licensed 
practical  nurse.  Her  nursing  career  included  Chisholm  Memorial  Hospital, 
Cass  Lake  Hospital,  Paynesville  Community  Hospital  and  North  Kansas  City 
Nursing  Home.  She  moved  to  the  Cloquet  area  in  1993  where  she  was  a 
homemaker  and  lovingly  doted  on  her  12  grandchildren . Lynne  married  Dave 
Larsen  May  18,  1999,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  She  was  a member  of  Apostolic 
Lutheran  Church  in  Esko  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe-White  Earth  Reservation.  Lynne  was  artistically  talented  and  enjoyed 
doing  crafts,  flower  gardening,  floral  arranging,  and  cake  decorating. 

Lynne  is  survived  by  her  husband,  David  of  Esko;  five  children, 
Christopher  Chandler  and  his  fiance'  Stacey  Swaney  of  Independence,  Mo., 
Dacob  Kuntz  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Christian  (Alyssa)  West  of  Proctor, 
Kelly  (Dodi)  Larsen  of  Duluth  and  Erik  (Denny)  Larsen  of  Cloquet;  her 
mother,  Betty  Burlingham  of  Cloquet;  her  father,  Arnold  Quaal  of  Chisholm; 
three  siblings,  Dudith  (Dave)  Anderson  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Ronald  Quaal 
and  Brenda  Quaal,  both  of  Cloquet;  12  grandchildren,  Brandon,  Doshua, 
Andrew,  Max,  Marcus,  Dacob,  Ethan,  Emily,  Kelsey,  Kayla,  Katelin  and 
Isaiah;  her  mother-in-law,  Ellen  Larsen  of  Esko;  and  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  family  members. 

Visitation  will  be  from  5-8  p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  20,  in  Northland 
Funeral  Home,  801  14th  Street,  Cloquet.  Visitation  will  continue  from 
10  a.m.  until  the  11  a.m.  funeral  service  Thursday,  Duly  21,  in  Apostolic 
Lutheran  Church,  Esko. 

To  sign  the  guest  book  and  leave  an  online  tribute,  see  www. 
northlandfuneralhome . com . 

Arrangements  provided  by  Northland  Funeral  Home,  Cloquet. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Pine  Dournal,  Cloquet,  MN 
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Duly  6,  2005 

Derry  Staples 

Educator  Derry  Staples,  a leader  in  American  Indian  issues  for  more  than 
three  decades,  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in  Zimmerman,  Minn.,  on  Dune  15. 
A member  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Ojibwe,  Staples  was  57. 

"He  was  calm  and  quiet  in  his  leadership  style.  He  led  more  by  example 
than  by  fiery  speeches.  For  those  very  reasons,  people  listened  to  him," 
said  Dackie  Fraedrich,  of  Coon  Rapids,  a former  director  of  the  Indian 
Education  Program  for  the  Anoka-Hennepin  School  District,  a position 
Staples  later  held.  He  worked  for  the  district  for  more  than  20  years. 

Fraedrich  said  Staples  also  had  his  own  publishing  firm  and  put  out  an 
Ojibwe  language  book. 

"He  always  was  a writer,"  she  said,  "telling  the  stories  of  our  people 
so  they  wouldn't  be  lost. 

Staples  left  the  Anoka-Hennepin  schools  to  head  adult  education  for  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  in  the  late  1990s.  Deanne  McDougall,  of 
Naytahwaush,  Minn.,  who  worked  for  Staples,  said  he  brought  creativity  to 


his  job  administering  an  education  unit  that  taught  classes  ranging  from 
bus  driving  to  community  college-level  studies. 

He  saw  a need  for  physical  fitness  of  his  students,  so  he  got  businesses 
to  provide  incentives  for  a physical-fitness  program  in  Mille  Lacs.  "All 
generations  participated,"  McDougall  said.  Staples  also  strengthened  the 
scholarship  funding  for  adult  education,  she  said. 

Staples,  who  once  taught  for  Minneapolis  schools,  also  served  with  many 
organizations  to  improve  education  for  Indians.  He  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  law  and  justice  and  American  Indian  studies  from  Antioch 
Minneapolis  Communiversity  and  took  classes  at  several  colleges  across  the 
state.  Staples  was  a medic  in  the  Army  during  the  1960s;  he  served  in 
Germany. 

He  left  his  position  in  Mille  Lacs  about  two  years  ago  to  work  as  a 
consultant  and  write  two  books:  "Night  Hawk  Stories,"  which  tells  animal 
stories  that  offer  life  lessons  to  young  adults,  and  "The  Moccasin  Club," 
an  adult  mystery  novel  whose  protagonist  is  an  Indian  mother. 

Staples  was  seeking  a publisher  when  he  died.  His  cancer  was  first 
diagnosed  five  years  ago. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

Duly  25,  2005 
Benedict  Beaulieu  Dr. 

Benedict  "Babe"  Beaulieu  Hr.,  64,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Duly  23, 
2005,  at  Dourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will  begin 
at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  follow  cremation  at  a later  date. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Duly  22,  2005 
Raymond  L.  Wolf 

MACY,  Neb.  - Raymond  Luther  Wolf,  82,  of  Macy  died  Wednesday,  Duly  20, 
2005,  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center  in  Omaha. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy, 
with  Mr.  Clifford  Wolfe  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Omaha 
Tribal  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today  and  continue  until  service 
time  Sunday  at  Raymond's  home.  Unit  153,  in  Macy.  Arrangements  are  under 
the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender,  Neb. 

Raymond  was  born  Sept.  21,  1922,  in  Macy,  the  son  of  Frank  Wolf  and 
Dennie  Standing  Bear  Wolf.  He  fought  in  World  War  II  and  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  the  last  grandson  of  the  great  Ponca 
Chief,  Standing  Bear,  and  grandmother  Lali  Standing  Bear. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Bernard  Kevin  Grant  of  Sioux  City  and 
Richard  Riley  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  two  sisters,  Bertha  Wolf  Lasley  and  Irene 
Wolf;  and  four  brothers,  Wilson  Wolf  Sr.,  Dohnson  Wolf,  Adam  Wolf  and 
Clarence  McCauley  Sr. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frank  and  Dennie  Standing  Bear 
Wolf;  a son,  Daryl  Walker;  and  a daughter,  Dennie  Riley. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

Duly  23,  2005 

DayCee  Elden  Landeis 

FORT  YATES  - DayCee  Elden  Landeis,  Fort  Yates,  was  born  and  died.  Duly 
19,  2005,  in  a Minneapolis  hospital.  Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  9 
a.m.  today.  Duly  23,  in  St.  Philomenia  Church  Cemetery,  Selfridge,  with 
the  Rev.  William  Cosgrove  officiating. 


JayCee  was  born  to  Melinda  Landeis  and  Merrill  Elk.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents;  one  sister,  Santee  Elk;  and  one  brother,  DeAndre  Elk,  all  of 
Fort  Yates;  aunts,  Sheena  Landeis,  Kentucky,  Sherri  Elk,  Corinne  and  Kenny 
Alkire,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  and  Brenda  and  Edmond  Fast  Horse,  Cannon  Ball; 
uncles,  Dustin  and  Hoy  Landeis,  Bismarck,  Ernie  Elk,  Fort  Yates,  Robert 
and  Arlene  Cordova,  Cannon  Ball,  and  Mitchel  Elk,  Fort  Yates;  grandparents 
Frank  and  Debbie  Landeis  and  Herman  and  Betty  Elk;  great-grandparents, 
Mildred  Iszler,  Tillie  Landeis,  Annie  Thunder  Hawk,  Melissa  White  Bull  and 
family,  and  Jessie  Hinsley  and  family. 

JayCee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents,  Elden  Iszler, 
Pete  Landeis,  John  and  Melda  Elk,  Wallace  Thunder  Hawk,  Aunt  Baby  Ann,  and 
special  cousin,  Tristin  Tuntland. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

July  23,  2005 
Melissa  Annis 

Melissa  Annis,  age  92  of  Eagle  Butte  passed  away  July  17  , 2005  at  the 
Mobridge  Regional  Hospital.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at 
the  UCC. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  in  her  yard  at 
Elm  St.  W.  Pioneer  Ave.,west  of  Dean's  Corner  Market. 

Lundell  (Del)  Jahveel  Iron  Hawk 

Funeral  for  Lundell  (Del)  Iron  Hawk,  age  17  of  Red  Scaffold,  SD,  was 
held  at  2:00  p.m.,  MT  on  Friday,  July  15,  2005  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Scaffold,  SD.  Fr.  Tom  Westhoven,  Fr.  Brian  Lane, 
Deacons  Ted  Knife,  Sr.,  Harold  Condon,  Byron  Buffalo  and  Richard  Charging 
Eagle  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD.  There  was  an  all  night  wake  service 
beginning  at  8:00  p.m.,  MT  on  Thursday,  July  14,  2005  at  the  church  and 
family  and  friends  gathered  on  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  Red 
Scaffold  at  6:00  p.m.,  MT  on  Thursday  to  follow  in  procession.  Lundell 
passed  away  on  July  8,  2005  at  the  Children's  Care  Hospital  and  School  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD. 

Lundell  Jahveel  Iron  Hawk  was  born  on  November  12,  1987  to  Clark  and 
Germaine  (Oakie)  Iron  Hawk  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Clark  and  Germaine  Iron  Hawk  of  Red 
Scaffold,  SD;  six  brothers,  Thomas  (Raina)  Collins,  Clark  Jr.,  Keiko, 
Claude,  Wicahpi  and  Saige  all  of  Red  Scaffold,  SD;  one  sister.  Carmen  of 
Red  Scaffold,  SD;  grandparents.  Rev.  Leslie  and  Henrietta  Bobtail  Bear  of 
Little  Eagle,  SD;  great  grandmothers  Goldie  Iron  Hawk,  Mary  Jane  Red  Horse 
Germaine  Sitting  Crow,  Sylvia  Blue  Arm;  great  grandfathers  Rumanus  Bear 
Stops  and  Steve  Charging  Eagle,  and  aunts  and  uncles:  Bernadine  Oakie, 
Nadine  Oakie,  Bonita  Iron  Hawk,  Lynda  White  Wolf,  Inez  Garcia,  Candace 
Hollow  Horn,  Valincina  Bobtail  Bear,  Richard  Oakie,  Joe  Oakie,  Sr.,  Manny 
(Renea)  Iron  Hawk,  Richard  (Tillie)  Charging  Eagle,  Titus,  LeRoy,  Donald, 
Dewey,  Stuart,  Chat  and  Eric  Bobtail  Bear  and  Waylon  Young  Bird. 

Casketbearers  were  David  Hump,  Veznel  Sitting  Crow,  Delano  Oakie, 

Richard  Charging  Eagle,  Elijah  Sitting  Crow,  Jr.,  Morris  Little  Sheild, 
Grabe  Black  Moon  and  Kenny  Little  Thunder. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Austin  Bissonett,  Corey  Holy,  Rodney  Iron 
Hawk,  Jr.,  Precious  Iron  Hawk,  Skyler  Oakie,  Bobby  Kelly,  Jermy  Little 
Thunder,  Kyle  Chasing  Hawk,  Alrick  Circle  Bear,  Dusti  Day,  Altea  Little 
Sky,  Traci  Iron  Hawk,  Susanna  Chasing  Hawk,  Marcus  Little  Shield,  Gideon 
Hayes,  Ira  Hayes,  Terris  and  Kay  Thompson,  Laki  Toki,  Leonard  Red  Horse, 
Jr.,  Ted  Knife,  Sr.  and  family,  Ted  Knife,  Jr.  and  family,  Harold  Condon 
and  family,  Phylis  Collins  and  family,  Jason  White  Wolf  and  family,  B J 
White  Wolf  and  family,  Mashawn  White  Wolf  and  family,  Michelle  Render  and 
Jasamine,  Lizabeth  Nezzie  and  family,  Shane  Oakie  and  family,  Remona  Oaki 
and  family,  Irini  Iron  Hawk  and  family,  Ricco  Oakie  and  Ricco  Jr.,  Iliese 
Bobtail  Bear  and  family,  Marqus,  Carl,  and  Billy  Iron  Hawk,  Barry,  Kirk, 
and  L.B.J.  Oakie,  Aleta  Oakie  and  family,  Jackie  Oakie  and  family,  Ronnie 


Do  Oakie  and  family,  Ceceil,  Zonnie,  and  Doe  Dr.  Oakie,  Deleon,  Deidra, 

Rex,  and  Talyan  Iron  Hawk,  Bobtail  Bear  Tiospaye,  Chasing  Hawk  Tiospaye, 
Oakie  Tiospaye,  Iron  Hawk  Tiospaye,  Sitting  Crow  Tiospaye,  Charging  Eagle 
Tiospaye,  Danny,  Railey,  and  Echo  Red  Horse,  Lavonne  Toki,  Metcalf's 
Tiospaye,  Little  Shields  Tiospaye,  Laverna  Long  and  family,  Danialle  Rose, 
Black  Moon  Tiospaye,  Bear  Stops  Tiospaye,  Cripple  Children's  Hospital 
School  and  staff,  and  Dupree  School  District. 

Special  music  on  hand  drums  was  by  Austin  Bissonett  and  Clark  Iron  Hawk, 
Dr. 

Drum  group  was  Native  Tunz. 

Gravesite  songs  were  sung  by  Steve  Charging  Eagle  and  Rumanus  Bear  Stops. 


Dames  Robert  "Bubba"  Giroux 

Funeral  services  for  Dames  Robert  "Bubba"  Giroux  25,  of  McLaughlin  were 
held  Friday,  Duly  8,  2005  10:00  a.m.  (CDT)  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Church 
in  McLaughlin  with  Fr.  Kerry  Prendiville  and  Fr.  Tony  Grossenburg 
officiating.  An  all  night  wake  was  Thursday  at  the  church  with  a 7:00  p.m. 
Rosary.  Burial  was  in  the  McLaughlin  city  cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Dames  passed  away  Duly  2,  at  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota. 

Dames  Robert  (Bubba)  Giroux  was  born  on  September  13,  1979  to  Marjorie 
Archambault  and  Dames  Giroux  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  life.  Dames  lived  in  Eagle  Butte  with  his  parents  and 
attended  school  in  Eagle  Butte  as  well  as  McLaughlin  and  Fort  Yates.  As  he 
grew  older.  Dames  would  often  take  unexpected  trips  to  places  such  as  Utah, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Dames  enjoyed  traveling,  and  along  these  travels 
Dames  made  many  friends.  Along  with  his  family,  his  friends  were  one  of 
the  important  things  in  his  life.  His  favorite  pastimes  were  hanging  with 
"The  Boys",  joking  around,  and  spending  time  with  his  family.  Dames  had  a 
big  heart  and  an  even  bigger  smile,  which  only  grew  larger  when  he  was 
around  his  three  children,  Desse  Dames,  Daylynn  Rose  and  Debron  Dames 
Giroux.  Dames'  children,  were  the  light  of  his  life. 

Dames  is  survived  by  his  three  children,  his  parents  Dames  Giroux,  of 
Eagle  Butte,  SD  and  Marjorie  Archambault,  of  McLaughlin,  SD,  one  brother, 
Roland  (Melda)  Archambault,  of  Little  Eagle,  SD,  one  sister,  Damie  (Paul) 
Giroux  of  McLaughlin,  SD,  two  special  nieces,  Denny  Lynn  Archambault  and 
Cami  Do  Guggolz,  of  McLaughlin,  nephews,  Christopher  Guggolz  of  McLaughlin 
and  Kansas  Guggolz,  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD,  his  very  special  friend  and  mother 
of  his  children,  Francine  Iron  Cloud  of  McLaughlin,  and  many  other  cousins, 
aunts,  uncles  and  other  family  members. 

Dames  was  a very  special  person  that  loved  his  family  and  friends.  He 
was  a very  kind,  loving  and  considerate  man.  Dames  would  do  a favor  for 
anyone,  no  matter  what  the  asking  without  a second  thought.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  that  knew  him. 

Dames  Robert  Giroux  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents, 
Claude  and  Agnes  Rose  Giroux  and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Oscar  and 
Sophie  Archambault,  his  special  cousin,  George  Evans  Weasel  Dr.,  and  his 
uncle,  Everette  "Ski"  Archambault. 

Casketbears:  Travis  Giroux,  Randy  Archambault,  Kenneth  Spotted  Horse, 

Dohn  Flying  Bye,  Wilbur  Flying  Bye  Dr.,  Allen  Cetan  Iyan  Ka,  Mike  Iron, 
Roman  Weasel,  Dustin  Giroux,  Billy  Mountain,  Katlin  Tiger,  Keaton 
Archambault  and  Sam  LeBeau. 

Honorary  casketbearers : William  Helper,  Dr.  (Captain),  Dustin  Iron 
Shield  (Crust),  Charles  White  (CD),  Kevin  Has  Horns  Dr.  (Blast)  Mason 
White,  Dehl  Eagle,  Derrick  Wiest,  Linus  Long  Feather,  Brady  Claymore, 
Phyllis  Has  Horns,  George  Little  Eagle,  Michelle  Helper,  Chaske  Little 
Bear,  Damie  Little  Eagle,  Russell  Archambault,  Gilbert  Kills  Pretty  Enemy 
Dr.  (Shorty),  Nicole  Little  Bear,  Robert  Reynolds,  Chris  Alverez,  and 
Dustyn  Baker  (Chunk)  and  many  more  friends  and  relatives  too  numerous  to 
mention . 

Special  music  was  by  Betty  Archambault  and  Wyman  Archambault.  Honor  song 
was  by  George  Archambault.  A special  reading  was  by  Denny  Archambault  and 
Chris  Guggolz. 


Alvina  Dearborn 

Funeral  for  Alvina  Dearborn,  age  70  of  Isabel,  South  Dakota  was  held  at 
10:00  a.m.  MT  on  Monday,  Duly  18,  2005  at  the  Church  of  God  in  Isabel,  SD. 
Rev.  Delbert  Bock  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Hills  View  Cemetery  in 
Isabel,  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD.  There 
was  a prayer  service  held  at  the  church  on  Sunday  starting  at  7:00  p.m., 

MT  and  a public  visitation  for  one  hour  prior  to  the  prayer  service  and 
the  funeral  service  on  Sunday.  Alvina  passed  away  on  Duly  14,  2005  at  the 
Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Alvina  Dearborn  was  born  on  Dune  22,  1935,  three  miles  north  of  Eagle 
Butte,  at  the  Peter  Axland  farm  home  to  Porter  and  Violet  (Russel)  Axland. 
They  moved  to  Isabel  in  April  in  1937.  She  attended  first  and  second  grade 
in  Eagle  Butte,  the  Center  School  south  of  Isabel  until  the  5th  grade,  5th 
at  Cheyenne  Agency  Boarding  School  and  then  attended  Isabel  School. 

On  December  19,  1954  she  exchanged  marriage  vows  with  Clarence  Dearborn 
at  the  Church  of  God  in  Isabel  with  Rev.  Albert  Bock.  They  made  their  home 
in  Faith,  SD  in  1957  to  1958.  In  1958  they  moved  to  Pheasant,  North  Dakota 
from  1958  to  1961,  then  they  moved  back  to  Isabel  until  1965.  Then  they 
moved  back  to  McLaughlin  from  1966  to  1967.  They  then  moved  back  to  Isabel 
and  worked  for  the  Millers.  After  working  for  the  Millers,  they  moved  to 
Thunder  Butte  Creek  and  lived  there  for  four  years.  Then  they  moved  to 
Belle  Fourche,  SD  and  lived  there  for  18  years  before  returning  back  to 
Isabel . 

She  loved  the  farm  life  and  was  very  musically  inclined.  Alvina  learned 
to  play  most  instruments  by  sound  and  she  could  play  and  sing  music  by 
memory.  She  loved  to  play  and  sing  with  her  aunts  and  uncles.  She  was  very 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  made  by  her  daughters,  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  nieces,  and  nephews. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Clarence  of  Isabel;  four  daughters: 

DeeAnn  (Stuart)  Surma  of  Dava,  SD,  Debbie  (Denver)  Dragesett  of  Isabel, 
Dorrine  Heidrich  of  Mobridge,  and  Dellaray  Dearborn  of  Aberdeen,  SD;  two 
sisters  Pansey  (Wayne)  Boysen  of  Isabel,  SD  and  Valerie  Axland  Millhouse 
of  Sacramento,  CA;  eleven  granddaughters,  two  grandsons,  and  nine  great 
grandchildren;  two  sister-in-laws  Phyllis  Miller  and  Dessie  Dreis;  four 
brother-in-laws  Eugene  Miller,  Bob  Dreis,  Dack  Reich,  and  Wayne  Boysen; 
numerous  very  special  aunts  and  uncles  and  several  foster  children. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  grandparents  and  one 
sister-in-law.  Faith  Reich. 

Casketbearers  were  Richard  Gloe,  Derome  Miller,  Brian  Weber,  Grady  Kraft, 
DR  Heidrich,  Dimmy  Miller,  and  Carson  Grage.  Honorary  casketbearers  were 
all  friends  and  family  Pianist  was  Dane  Stradinger.  Congregational  hymns 
were  "In  The  Garden"  and  "I've  Got  A Mansion",  duet  by  Dane  and  Deff 
Stradinger,  "On  The  Wings  Of  A Snow  White  Dove." 

Regina  Lone  Eagle  Ta  Pejuta  Wakan  Win  "Sacred  Medicine  Woman" 

Funeral  for  Regina  Lone  Eagle,  age  74  of  Dupree,  SD  was  held  at  10:00  a. 
m.,  MT  on  Saturday,  Duly  16,  2005  at  the  H V Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in 
Eagle  Butte,  SD.  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  Fr.  Brian  Lane,  and  Deacon  Ted 
Knife,  Sr.  officiated.  Burial  was  at  the  Congregational  Cemetery  in 
Bridger,  SD  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD. 

There  was  an  all  night  wake  service  at  7:00  p.m.,  MT  Friday  at  the 
Cultural  Center.  Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  4 mile  junction  at 
5:00  p.m.,  MT  on  Friday  to  follow  in  procession.  Regina  passed  away  on 
Duly  11,  2005,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Regina  Mae  Afraid  of  Lightning  Lone  Eagle  was  born  to  Moses  Afraid  of 
Lightning  Circle  Bear  and  Amelia  Bissonette  on  February  2,  1931  in  Bridger 
Community.  She  grew  up  in  Bridger  and  attended  Bridger  Day  School  until 
the  8th  grade.  In  1942  she  left  to  go  to  school  at  Old  Agency. 

In  1948  Regina  married  Merle  "Tuffy"  Lone  Eagle.  From  this  union  were 
born  Charles,  Lester,  Harley,  Wilma,  MaryAnn,  Darrell,  Melvin,  Merle,  Dr., 
Margaret,  Bud,  and  MerleDean.  Regina  raised  all  her  children  in  Bridger. 
While  raising  her  family  she  traveled  throughout  the  Philip,  Sturgis,  and 
Marcus  (Irvin  Richardson  Ranch)  areas  to  work  at  local  ranches  with  her 
husband.  She  later  worked  with  the  Elderly  Nutrition  Program  with  Faith 
and  Mary  Buffalo. 

Regina  helped  other  mothers  in  the  community  deliver  their  children  as 


the  local  midwife.  When  needed  she  left  to  help  without  hesitation.  Hen 
heart  and  compassion  were  always  with  the  children.  During  her  years  as  a 
midwife,  Regina  conducted  more  than  20  homebirths  in  the  Bridger  Community. 

Regina's  passion  for  the  traditional  arts  earned  a distinguished 
reputation.  Her  star  quilts  have  been  used  for  honorings,  ceremonies,  and 
memorials;  she  made  wapesa  (head  roches)  for  several  local  dancers  and 
loved  to  bake  and  fry  bread  while  visiting  with  her  favorite  cousin, 
Angeline  Taylor. 

In  keeping  the  Lakota  tradition  with  which  she  was  raised,  Regina's 
strong  commitment  to  and  leadership  of  her  family  included  taking  an 
active  role  in  raising  her  grandchildren.  Regina  raised  Maryette,  Elton, 
Samantha,  Lester,  Dr.,  Lisa,  and  Louise. 

Regina  was  also  a sundancer.  She  began  sundancing  at  a young  age  in 
Green  Grass.  While  raising  her  children  Regina  carried  her  pipe  to 
sundances  throughout  Lakota  country  including  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  in 
support  of  other  sundancers.  Regina  resumed  sundancing  after  her  children 
were  grown;  dancing  for  the  people  through  the  age  of  72. 

Regina  is  known  for  her  friendly  smile  and  kind  nature.  She  was  always 
happy  to  make  new  friends  and  meet  relatives.  Regina  always  had  a good 
word  to  say  about  everyone  she  met.  Throughout  her  life  Regina  set  an 
outstanding  example  for  all  young  women  by  living  the  virtues  essential  to 
the  traditional  Lakota  woman.  She  was  industrious,  patient,  truthful, 
devoted,  generous,  wise  and  compassionate. 

In  the  spirit  world  Regina  joins  her  parents,  Moses  and  Amelia;  her 
brothers,  Dohnny  Afraid  of  Lightning  and  Raymond  Circle  Bear;  her  sisters, 
Vera  Afraid  of  Lightning  Dupris,  Mary  Afraid  of  Lightning  Herrald, 

Magdaline  Afraid  of  Lightning,  and  Edith  Afraid  of  Lightning;  her  husband 
"Tuffy";  her  children  Wilma,  Darrell,  and  Merle,  Dr.;  and  grandchildren, 
Calvin  and  Clifford  Lone  Eagle. 

Regina  is  survived  by  her  children,  Charles  Lone  Eagle  of  Dupree,  Lester 
Lone  Eagle  of  Eagle  Butte,  Harley  Lone  Eagle  of  Rapid  City,  MaryAnn  Mair 
(Dean)  of  Eagle  Butte,  Melvin  Lone  Eagle  of  Sioux  Falls,  Margaret  Lone 
Eagle  of  Dupree,  Bud  Lone  Eagle  of  Dupree  and  MerleDean  Old  Horn  (Barney) 
of  Crow  Agency,  Montana;  brothers  Dames  and  Roy  Circle  Bear;  sisters 
Virgima  Afraid  of  Lightning  Hale  and  Shirley  Dupris;  31  grandchildren;  19 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and  other 
relatives . 

Casketbearers  were  Steve  Vance,  Burton  In  The  Woods,  Bryce  In  The  Woods, 
Alfred  Greeves,  David  Dupris,  Terrance  Circle  Bear,  Ernest  Red  Elk  and 
Doug  Widow,  Dr. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Byron  and  Toni  Buffalo.  Honor  song  by 
Ernest  Red  Elk  and  Eldora  Piotra.  Drum  group  was  Hohwoju  Hotuin. 

Sundancer  ceremony  was  by  Steve  Vance,  Burton  In  The  Woods,  Patty  Little 
Wounded  and  Aldora  Piotra. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missouri  Dakota  Publishing,  Inc.  & The  Eagle  Butte  News. 
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Melissa  Annis 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  services  for  Melissa  Annis,  92,  of  Eagle  Butte  are 
pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Mrs.  Annis  died  Sunday  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital  in  Mobridge. 

Fern  Young  Bear 

Ignacio,  Colo.  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Fern  Young  Bear,  68,  of 
Ignacio,  Colo.,  will  be  Wednesday,  Duly  20  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  Fr.  Bill  Cosgrove  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Visitation  will  start  at  5 p.m.  CDT  with 
the  rosary  service  beginning  at  7 p.m. 

Fern  died  at  her  home  in  Colorado  on  Thursday,  Duly  14,  2005. 


Duly  25,  2005 


Aldena  High  Bean 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Aldena  High  Bear  age  77  of  Eagle  Butte  at  All 
Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  LaPlant,  S.D.  at  1 p.m. 
under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home.  Rosary  Service  held  at  church,  at  7 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

Aldena  died  Duly  20,  2005,  at  her  residence  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Milton  Quinn  passes  away;  Services  Sunday 

Funeral  services  for  Milton  Dennis  Quinn,  60,  of  Sisseton,  SD,  were 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Duly  24,  2005,  at  the  Tribal 
community  center  in  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Dwight  Fearing 
officiating. 

Pianist  was  Marne  Snaza  and  music  by  the  Worship  Team  at  COC  and  Dakota 
Hymns . 

Active  pallbearers  were  Russell  Quinn,  LeRoy  Quinn,  Dr.,  Alvah  Quinn, 
Robert  Kohl,  Richard  Quinn,  Rod  Westby,  and  Lee  West.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  Dan  Swenson,  Chris  MatoNupa,  Laurs  Williams,  Doe  White,  Darrell 
Renville,  Larry  Lowe,  Gordon  Bird,  DoDo  Glenn  Columbus,  Milton's  students 
from  Fargo  in  his  Sioux  Language  Class  - Mary,  Charlie,  Kristy,  and 
Doreen  - and  all  of  Milton's  family  and  friends. 

Interment  is  in  the  One  Road  Bethel  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton. 

Military  rites  were  provided  by  Sisseton-Wahpeton  American  Legion  Post 
#314. 

There  was  an  all  night  wake  on  Saturday,  at  the  community  center. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Milton  was  born  on  October  20,  1944,  to  Henry  (Ole)  and  Mable  (Campbell) 
Quinn  in  Sisseton.  Milton  grew  up  and  attended  grade  school  at  Long  Hollow 
Day  School  and  high  school  in  Sisseton. 

After  his  education,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Carole  Lotz  on  April 
25,  1965,  in  Sisseton.  The  couple  moved  to  Springfield,  SD,  where  Milton 
attended  college. 

After  a year  of  college,  Milton  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  from 
Duly  15,  1970,  to  October  19,  1973,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged. 
Milton  received  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal  for  his  service. 

The  couple  moved  back  to  Sisseton,  where  Milton  became  self-employed, 
starting  Milton  Quinn  Construction. 

Milton  enjoyed  donating  his  time  ministering  through  singing  and  helping 
people  through  their  time  of  need  by  arranging  fund  raising  benefits.  He 
loved  to  play  guitar,  visit,  tell  stories,  hunt,  and  spend  time  with  his 
grandchildren . 

He  also  enjoyed  researching  American  Indian  History.  Along  with  his  big 
heart,  Milton  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  enjoyed  laughing  and 
making  people  laugh. 

Milton  was  a member  of  the  Christian  Outreach  Center  and  Treaty  Council 
Chairman.  Milton  passed  away  on  Duly  21,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Sisseton. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carole  Quinn  of  Sisseton;  three  daughters, 
LeAnne  and  Tom  Abraham  of  Sisseton,  SD,  Sherri  and  Dason  Skjonsberg  of  New 
Effington,  SD,  and  Melisa  Quinn  of  Sisseton;  three  brothers,  LeRoy  Quinn, 
Sr.  of  Sisseton,  Louie  Quinn  of  Sisseton,  and  Moses  and  Sandi  Quinn  of 
Sisseton;  seven  grandchildren;  nieces  and  nephews;  and  many  adopted 
brothers  and  sisters  and  extended  family. 

Milton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Henry  (Ole)  and  Mable, 
three  sisters,  Germaine,  Darlene,  and  Dennifer,  and  three  brothers,  Henry, 
Wilber,  and  Harry. 
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Duly  19,  2005 

Goldie  L.  (Little)  Crow 

ALLEN  - Goldie  L.  Little  Crow,  66,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Duly  14,  2005, 
at  Meadowbrook  Nursing  Home. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Floyd  Running  Hawk  Dr.  and  Aaron  Running 
Hawk,  both  of  Allen,  Marvin  High  Bull,  Rapid  City,  and  Ralph  Walking  Bull, 
Rosebud;  two  daughters,  Collette  High  Bull,  Rushville,  Neb.,  and  Carrie 
Little  Crow,  Allen;  two  brothers,  Ben  Conquering  Bear,  Porcupine,  and 
Melvin  "Sonny"  Young  Bear,  Eagle  Butte;  four  sisters,  Virginia  White  Woman 
and  Thelma  Little  Crow,  both  of  Allen,  and  Grace  Little  Crow  and  Ernestine 
"Doyce"  Bell,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  17  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Inestimable  Gift 
Episcopal  Church  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  20, 
at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating  and  traditional 
Lakota  services  by  Sam  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  Yellow  Bear  Camp,  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Everett  G.  Two  Hearts 

KYLE  - Everett  G.  Two  Hearts,  one  month,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Duly  16, 
2005,  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Laurette  Two  Hearts,  Kyle;  one  brother, 
Calob  Two  Hearts,  Kyle;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Melanie  Danis-Grey 
Eagle  and  Robert  Grey  Eagle,  Kyle;  and  his  maternal  great-grandfather, 
Everett  Danis,  Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  20,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly 
21,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Lyle 
Noisy  Hawk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery 
in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Pauline  Whirlwind  Horse 

ALLEN  - Pauline  Whirlwind  Horse,  48,  Allen,  died  Friday,  Duly  15,  2005, 
at  Regional  West  Hospital  in  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Ryan  Whirlwind  Horse,  Layne  Red  Bear  and 
Aaron  Red  Bear,  all  of  Allen;  two  daughters,  Lillian  Whirlwind  Horse  and 
Dillian  Red  Bear,  both  of  Alliance,  Neb.;  three  brothers,  Raymond 
Whirlwind  Horse  Dr.  and  Mike  Whirlwind  Horse,  both  of  Alliance,  and  Dohn 
Whirlwind  Horse,  Allen;  three  sisters,  Verna  Sanchez  and  Maria  Whirlwind 
Horse,  both  of  Alliance,  and  Cheryl  Hudelson,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  one  adopted 
sister,  Dolly  Bear  Shield,  Mission;  and  six  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Dohn  of  the  Cross 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly 
21,  at  the  church  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn  of  the  Cross  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  20,  2005 
Melissa  Annis 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Melissa  Annis,  92,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Duly  17,  2005, 
at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  Thursday  evening.  Duly  21,  at  the  Melissa 
Annis  home  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  22,  at 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  at  Eagle  Butte 
Cemetery. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Teresa  Hanley 

MANDAN,  N.D.  - Teresa  Hanley,  87,  Mandan  and  formerly  of  Wakpala,  S.D., 


died  Monday,  Duly  18,  2005,  at  MedCenter  One  in  Bismarck. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Thursday,  Duly  21,  at 
Wakpala  Community  Center.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  4 p.m.  at 
Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge,  S.D.,  to  follow  in  procession.  Services 
will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  22,  at  the  community  center,  with  the  Rev. 
Doel  Cornelius  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bede's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Wakpala. 

Darrell  W.  Yellow  Hair 

PINE  RIDGE  - Darrell  W.  Yellow  Hair,  59,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Duly 
18,  2005,  at  Hot  Springs  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorene  Yellow  Hair,  Pine  Ridge;  six  brothers, 
Walter  Yellow  Hair,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Leo  Yellow  Hair,  Donald  Yellow  Hair, 
Gary  Yellow  Hair,  Derry  Yellow  Hair  and  Marvin  Yellow  Hair,  all  of 
Wakpamni;  and  four  sisters,  Audrey  Yellow  Hair,  Wakpamni,  Amy  Ringing 
Shield,  Pine  Ridge,  Loretta  Yellow  Hair,  Rapid  City,  and  Deanette  Domingo, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  21,  at  the 
Batesland  School  gym.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Duly  22,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  Ben  Conquering  Bear.  Burial 
will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  21,  2005 
Eugene  Black  Bear  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Eugene  Black  Bear  Dr.,  65,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Duly 
16,  2005,  in  Whiteclay,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Black  Bear,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
daughters,  Susan  Hernandez,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Naomi  Glick,  New  York;  one 
brother,  Curtis  Black  Bear,  Rapid  City;  three  sisters,  Alberta  Black  Bear 
and  Bernice  Black  Bear,  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  Darlene  Black  Bear, 

Rapid  City;  and  six  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Church  of  God  in  Wounded 
Knee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  22,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Arthur  Allan  Long 

RAPID  CITY  - Arthur  Allan  Long,  43,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  Duly  18, 
2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Evelyn  Galvan,  Flandreau;  his  stepmother, 
Henrieda  King,  Rapid  City;  and  five  sisters  and  seven  brothers,  Adell  C. 
Davis,  Victoria  Peres,  Cecil  Long  and  Michael  Long,  all  of  Flandreau, 
Leonard  Long,  Lori  King,  Pat  King,  Louis  Long,  Robert  Long  and  DeShane 
Cortinas,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Patricia  Cook,  Phoenix,  and  Steven  Long, 
Newport  News,  Va. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  22,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  23,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with 
the  Rev.  Bill  Zandri  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mount  Calvary 
Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  24,  2005 
Donald  A.  Garnette 

KYLE  - Donald  A.  Garnette,  59,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  20,  2005,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  DoAnn  Garnette,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  one  son,  Glenn 
Red  Bird,  Tulsa;  two  brothers,  Harlen  and  Carl  Garnette,  both  of  Gordon, 
Neb.;  six  sisters,  Elvira  Mosqueda,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  Ramona  Ashmore, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Charlotte  Conroy,  Wanblee,  Alice  Camargo,  Scottsbluff,  Neb 
, Dackie  Hernandez,  Texhoma,  Okla.,  and  Phyllis  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee; 
and  three  grandchildren. 

One-night  wake  services  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  25,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday, 

Duly  26,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephan's  Catholic  Cemetery 
in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  25,  2005 

Aldena  Ursula  Lorane  High  Bear 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Aldena  Ursula  Lorane  High  Bear,  Pahin  Sa  Win  "Red  Haired 
Woman,"  77,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  20,  2005,  at  her  home. 

Friends  and  family  may  gather  at  four  mile  junction  at  5 p.m.,  with  a 7 
p.m.  rosary  service,  today  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  26,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Brian  Lane  officiating  and  traditional  services  by  Richard  "Bucky"  Means. 
Burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  LaPlant. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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Duly  20,  2005 

Dorothy  W.  Lonelodge 

Dorothy  W.  Lonelodge,  89,  died  Friday,  Duly  15,  in  Tulsa. 

She  was  born  April  13,  1916,  in  Horton,  Kan.,  to  Bill  Whitewater  and 
Ethel  Whitewater. 

On  Dune  6,  1936,  she  married  Eddie  E.  Lonelodge  in  Shawnee.  He  preceded 
her  in  death  in  1998. 

She  worked  as  a nurse  at  St.  Anthony  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  was 
a member  of  St.  Doseph  Catholic  Church  in  Oklahoma  City,  Indian  Hill  Club, 
Star  Hawk  Society  Cheyenne-Arapaho. 

Dorothy  enjoyed  sewing  shirts  and  shawls. 

Also  preceding  her  in  death  are  her  parents  and  one  son,  Wayne  Lonelodge 
Survivors  include  her  son,  Charles  Edward  Lonelodge  Sr.  of  Shawnee;  two 
daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Ethel  Deanie  and  Billy  Rodrick  of  Asher, 

Loretta  and  Kirk  Dale  of  Tulsa;  15  grandchildren;  44  great-grandchildren; 

1 brother,  George  Whitewater  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Wake  service  will  be  6:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  today  at  Resthaven  Funeral 
Chapel.  Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Resthaven  Funeral  Chapel  with 
the  Rev.  Dimmy  Anderson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Resthaven 
Memorial  Park. 

Duly  24,  2005 

Ray  Ponkilla 

Lifelong  Seminole  resident  Ray  Ponkilla,  74,  died  Friday,  Duly  22,  at 
home. 

He  was  born  March  10,  1931,  in  Seminole  to  Tony  Wilson  Ponkilla  Sr.  and 
Mamie  (Clark)  Ponkilla. 

On  May  4,  1953,  he  married  Marie  Dohnson  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  worked  at 
Shawnee  Milling  Company  and  retired  in  1995. 

He  was  a member  of  Snake  Creek  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Dohnson  Ponkilla  of  the  home;  three 
sons,  Stewart  Ponkilla  of  Seminole,  Robert  Ponkilla  of  Edmond  and  Stephen 
Ponkilla  of  Shawnee;  two  daughters,  Ramona  Ponkilla  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Danell  Ponkilla  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  brother,  Martin  Rock  of  Shawnee,  12 
grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Clifford  Ponkilla;  three  brothers, 
Tony  Ponkilla  Dr.,  Dames  Ponkilla  and  Chester  Ponkilla,  and  two  sisters, 
Venus  Blar  and  Frances  Ponkilla  Williams. 

Wake  services  will  be  6:30  Monday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel  and  7 p.m 
Tuesday  at  Snake  Creek  Baptist  Church.  Funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at 


Snake  Creek  Baptist  Church  with  George  Mooney  and  Kenneth  Fixico 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Little  Cemetery. 
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Duly  19,  2005 
Dames  N.  Milam 

Wake  services  for  Wewoka  resident  Dames  N.  Milam  are  scheduled  for 
6 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Chapel  and  funeral  services 
are  scheduled  for  1:30  p.m.  Thursday. 

Interment  is  to  follow  at  Dohnson  Family  Cemetery  with  Rev.  Emerson 
Falls  to  officiate,  and  assisted  by  Andrew  Dohnson. 

Milam  died  Monday,  Duly  18,  2005  in  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  76.  He 
was  born  Dan.  29,  1929  in  Ada  to  Dohn  and  Elizabeth  (Dohnson)  Milam. 

Milam  attended  school  at  Chilocco  School  and  after  graduating  he 
entered  the  United  States  Marines  and  served  in  the  Korean  War  as  a 
photographer . 

He  retired  from  the  service  as  a staff  sergeant  in  1968.  Milam  worked 
for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as  a photographer  and  he  served  two  years  as 
assistant  chief  and  four  years  as  Principal  Chief  from  1979  to  1985. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Nurcup-Harjo  Band  and  a member  of  the  Country 
Estates  Baptist  Church  of  Midwest  City. 

Milam  married  Dane  Wilson  Dan.  29,  1971  in  Wewoka  and  to  this  union 
four  children  were  born. 

One  brother,  Bobby  Edward  Dohnson,  and  his  parents  preceded  him  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  wife  Dane  of  the  home;  daughters  Rhonda  Milam  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Dane  Elizabeth  Milam  of  Seneca,  Mo.;  sons  Russell  Keith 
Lumpouth  of  El  Reno  and  Robert  Brian  Milam  of  Oklahoma  City;  sisters, 
Deanne  Moore  of  Russellville,  Ark.  and  Do  Usher  of  Brunswick,  Ga. 

In  addition,  he  has  two  stepbrothers,  Edward  and  Edwin  Pate  of  Norman 
and  five  grandchildren  and  one  greatgrandchild  surviving  him.  Pallbearers 
will  be  Kevin  Moore,  Keith  Moore,  Rufus  Buddy  Cox,  Darryl  Chotkey, 

Dames  Davis  and  Katcv  Dones.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Marion  Tinker  Dones, 
Brian  Dones,  Mike  Spann,  Royce  Lee  Spann,  Marvin  Alexander  and  Ted 
Felix. 
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Duly  20,  2005 
Dohnny  R.  Chavez 

CHAVEZ  - Mr.  Dohnny  R.  Chavez,  74,  a resident  of  Albuquerque,  passed 
away  on  Duly  18,  2005. 

Mr.  Chavez  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife  of  24  years,  Mrs.  Carmel 
Chavez;  his  daughter;  his  step  daughter;  his  step  son;  six  sisters;  three 
brothers;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends.  Mr.  Chavez  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a Veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  serving  during 
the  Korean  Conflict  and  was  retired  from  Sandia  National  Labs.  A memorial 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  on  Thursday,  Duly  21,  2005  at  the  St.  Augustine 
Catholic  Church  in  Isleta  Pueblo  at  10:00  a.m.  Cremation  has  taken  place 
and  burial  will  follow  at  a later  date. 

Arrangements  by:  Gabaldon  Mortuary  1000  Old  Coors  Dr.  SW  243-7861 
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Duly  21,  2005 

Lula  Irene  Comanche 

Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle 

Sept.  14,  1940  - Duly  19,  2005 

Lula  Irene  Comanche,  64,  of  Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle,  passed  from  this  life 
Tuesday,  Duly  19,  2005,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Sept.  14,  1940,  in 
Lybrook,  to  Desus  and  Virginia  Chavez,  who  have  preceded  her  in  death. 


Mrs.  Comanche  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Lorenzo  P.  Comanche; 
daughters,  Gladys  1.  Comanche  and  Amanda  1.  Comanche;  brother,  Amos 
Chavez;  and  sisters,  lessie  Sylvester,  Alice  Platero  and  Louise  Chavez. 

Mrs.  Comanche  leaves  behind  her  husband,  John  Paul  Comanche,  and  sons, 
"Tee  lay"  and  Renzo  P.  Comanche,  all  of  Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle;  daughters, 
Camillia  1.  Largo  of  Bloomfield,  and  Amelia  1.  Salazar  and  husband,  Manuel 
of  Coyote;  adopted  children,  Andrew  Chavez  and  wife,  Vernita,  Mike  Chavez, 
and  lenita  Chavez,  all  of  Farmington;  brother,  Andy  Chavez  of  Farmington; 
sisters,  Mary  Augustine  and  Ida  Begay,  both  of  Nageezi;  grandchildren, 
Tammie  1.  Billey  and  Christopher,  Tamara  1.  Beevers  and  Keith,  Tara  1. 
Largo  and  Bryan  Chiquito,  Dereck  "Chum"  Comanche,  Rolando  "Rl"  Comanche, 
Krystal  Anne  Salazar,  lacob  lohn  Salazar,  Sasha  Amanda  Salazar,  Eric 
Manuel  Salazar,  Natasha  Pablita  Salazar,  Shannon  Chavez,  Andrew  Chavez  Ir. 
Alliyah  Chavez,  Cody  Chavez,  Loren  Shane  Woody,  Maria  Sandoval  and  lennah 
Garnanez;  great-grandchildren,  Ethan  Beevers,  Thomas  lack  Beevers,  Isaac  L 
Chiquito  and  Treston  lohn  Billey. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  luly  22,  at  the  Church  of 
lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Escrito.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Cemetery.  A reception  will  follow  at  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church  after  the  graveside  services. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dereck  "Chum"  Comanche,  Rolando  "Rl"  Comanche,  Loren 
Shane  Woody,  lacob  lohn  Salazar,  Eric  Manuel  Salazar  and  Andrew  "Sonny" 
Chavez . 

Flonorary  Pallbearers  will  be  lohn  Paul  Comanche,  Renzo  P.  Comanche, 
Andrew  Chavez,  Mike  Chavez,  Manuel  Salazar  and  Christopher  Billey. 

Mrs.  Comanche  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

luanita  Chiquito 
Ojo  Encino 

lune  3,  1938  - luly  15,  2005 

luanita  Chiquito,  67,  of  Ojo  Encino,  passed  away  Friday,  luly  15,  2005, 
at  Bloomfield  Nursing  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  She  was  born  in  Rehoboth, 
lune  3,  1938,  the  daughter  of  Charlie  Morgan  and  Ella  Platero-Toledo . 

luanita  herded  sheep,  spun  and  wove  beautiful  rugs,  made  sash  belts  and 
was  a cook  for  the  BIA  for  35  years,  luanita  also  was  a homemaker 
throughout  her  life. 

She  is  survived  by  sons.  Nelson  Toledo  and  wife,  Ramona,  of  Bloomfield, 
Mike  Chiquito  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  and  Larry  Chiquito  and  wife, 
Maggie,  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.:  daughters,  Grace  Chiquito  of  Center,  Colo., 
Nita  Chiquito  of  Ojo  Encino  and  Mabel  Chiquito  of  Center;  32  grandchildren 
and  14  great-grandchildren  and  two  on  the  way. 

Mrs.  Chiquito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband,  Tom  T. 
Chiquito;  son,  Ernest  Chiquito;  grandchildren,  Brandon,  Quanah,  and 
Nicholas  Chiquito;  and  a great-grandson,  Takoda  1.  Martinez. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  luly  22,  at  Cedar  Hill 
Church  in  Ojo  Encino.  Pastor  Tulley  Butler  will  officiate.  She  will  then 
be  laid  to  rest  following  the  funeral  at  Ojo  Encino  Assembly  of  God 
Cemetery  in  Ojo  Encino.  Pallbearers  are  Lionel  Lamone,  Randall  Lamone, 
Razhan  Lamone,  Nathaniel  Toledo,  Travis  S.  Toledo,  and  Nacona  Moquino. 

luanita  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

luly  22,  2005 

David  Edward  Lister 
Prescott,  Ariz. 

April  16,  1988  - luly  16,  2005 

David  Edward  Lister,  17,  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  died  Saturday,  luly  16, 
2005,  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  April  16,  1988,  in  Gallup. 

David  dreamed  of  completing  his  high  school  education,  wishing  to 
graduate  with  his  class  of  2006.  His  college  aspiration  was  to  earn 
degrees  from  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Art  Institute  and  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  While  attending  Kestrel  High  School,  David  was  diagnosed  with 
ALL  (acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia).  This  past  year,  David  battled  his 


illness  courageously;  attending  school,  raising  awareness  among  Native 
Americans  regarding  the  need  for  bone  marrow  donors  (People  Magazine,  May 
23,  2005),  fund  raising  for  Pennies  for  Patients,  and  studying  overtime 
for  his  AIMS  test.  Then  on  Dune  29,  2005,  he  received  a double  cord 
transplant  at  the  University  Medical  Center  in  Tucson. 

David  loved  to  laugh.  Playing  practical  jokes  on  his  mom  was  his  idea  of 
a perfect  day.  His  sports  activities  included  football,  paintball  and  bike 
riding/jumping.  Besides  his  finely  detailed  pencil  and  ink  sketches,  David 
made  woodcarvings,  sculpted,  won  awards  for  his  silversmithing  and 
tattooed  himself  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Dames  Alfred 
Shorty  and  paternal  grandmother,  Elsie  Lister. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Ernie  and  Sandra  Lister  of  Prescott;  his 
older  brother  and  friend,  Don-Michael,  whom  he  loved  very  much;  his  sister 
and  friend,  Taylor  - David  endeared  her  as,  "My  Little  Medicine  Girl."  He 
enjoyed  making  movies,  playing  piano  and  dancing  with  her.  He  is  also 
survived  by  maternal  grandmother.  Rose  M.  Shorty  of  Shiprock;  paternal 
grandfather,  Earl  Lister  Sr.  of  Prescott;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins . 

Visitation  for  David  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Duly  22,  at 
Heritage  Memory  Mortuary.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 

Duly  23,  at  Mile  High  Middle  School,  Hendrix  Auditorium,  300  S.  Granite  St. 
in  Prescott. 

Donations  are  graciously  accepted  at  any  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  The  account 
number  is  8479251483. 

Arrangements  are  with  Heritage  Memory  Mortuary,  131  Grove  Ave.  in 
Prescott,  (928)  445-1881. 

Eddie  Brownhat  Sr. 

Farmington 

Duly  4,  1947  - Duly  19,  2005 

Eddie  Brownhat  Sr.,  58,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Duly  19, 

2005,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly 
4,  1947,  in  Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

Eddie  worked  for  Arizona  Public  Service  for  23  years.  He  was  currently 
employed  with  Navajo  Generating  Station  in  Page,  Ariz. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harry  Brownhat  of  Cove,  Ariz., 
and  four  sisters. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Verna  of  Farmington;  children,  Kathy, 
Katilena,  Edwin,  and  Eddie  Dr.  of  Farmington;  grandchildren,  Darnell, 
Kassidy,  Cameron,  and  Noelle  of  Farmington;  mother,  Daisy  Brownhat  of 
Cove;  seven  sisters  and  four  brothers. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  23.  He  will  then  be  laid  to 
rest  at  the  Red  Valley  Community  Cemetery  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

A reception  will  follow.  For  more  information  on  location,  please 
contact  (505)  330-2353. 

Mr.  Brownhat  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR 
6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Duly  19,  2005 
Etta  Yazzie 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Etta  Yazzie,  67,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Duly  20  at  the  Flame  of  Fire  Ministries  Church.  Pastor  Dim 
Etsitty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  15  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  24,  1937  in  Casamero 
Lake  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a rug  weaver,  homemaker  and  enjoyed  tending  to  her  livestock. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters.  Rose  Cowboy  of  Albuquerque,  Dorothy  Doe 
of  Crownpoint;  sons,  Alex  Yazzie,  Wilfred  Yazzie  both  of  Crownpoint;  seven 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  deathby  her  father,  Frank  Yazzie  and  her  mother, 
Emma  Yazzie. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Rolanda  Cowboy,  Brian  Buckman,  Philbert  Grey, 

Raymond  Tolth,  Alex  Yazzie  and  Wilfred  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  20,  2005 
Alvin  Dim 

KLAGETOH  - Services  for  Alvin  H.  Dim,  26,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
Duly  21  at  St.  Anne  Mission,  Klagetoh.  Fr.  O'Flann  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Dim  died  Duly  17  in  Klagetoh.  Fie  was  born  Sept.  15,  1978  into  the  Big 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Dim  graduated  from  Wingate  FHigh  School  in  1997.  Fie  worked  as  a pressman 
at  Intermountain  Color,  the  Independent  and  the  Navajo  Times. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers  Albern  FI.  Dim  of  Sanders  and  Alden  FI.  Dim 
of  Klagetoh;  sisters,  Loleta  Dim  and  Lisa  Dim,  both  of  Albuquerque,  and 
Melissa  Dim  of  Klagetoh;  and  grandmother,  Ruth  K.  Tsosie. 

Dim  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Albert  and  Marie  K.  Dim  and 
his  grandfather,  Ben  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donovan  Tsosie,  Alden  Dim,  Thomason  Tsosie,  Nathan 
Tsosie,  Danley  Tsosie  and  Mervin  Lee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter 
house  after  services. 

Dohn  Nez 

CFIINLE  - Services  for  Dohn  Nez,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Duly 
21  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  in  Chinle.  Sister  Margaret  Bohn,  O.P.  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  family  plot  in  Cottonwood  at  Three 
Wells  Canyon  Plateau. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  today,  Wednesday,  at  6 p.m.  at  Tse  Bonito 
Mortuary.Nez  died  Duly  15  in  Flagstaff.  Fie  was  born  March  21,  1921  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Nez  attended  Chinle  Boarding  School  and  Wingate  High  School.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  during  WWII.  He  was  also  stationed  in 
India.  He  worked  for  the  United  Pacific  Railroad  and  worked  as  a submarine 
and  ship  painter  at  a military  base  in  Barstow,  Calif.  He  was  also  a 
machinist  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Suvivors  include  his  sons,  Roger  Nez,  of  Dilcon,  Ariz.,  Steven  Nez,  of 
Tse  Bonito,  David  P.  Nez,  of  Tohatchi  and  Dames  Bedoni  of  Farmington; 
daughters,  Ellen  T.  Yazzie  and  Irene  Nez,  both  of  Cottonwood,  Louise 
Todacheeny  of  Shiprock,  Rose  Francis  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Sally  Kee  and 
Martha  Begay,  both  of  Cottonwood,  Ariz.;  brother  Carl  Tsosie  Sr.,  of  Santa 
Fe;  sisters,  Zonnie  Tsosie,  and  Stella  Mitchell,  both  of  Cottonwood,  54 
grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren  and  five  great-great-grandchildren . 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Helen  Francis  Nez  and  one 
daughter,  Gloria  Nez  and  one  son,  Larry  Nez;  brothers,  Thomas  Tsosie  Sr., 
Doe  Lee  Tsosie,  Kee  Pahe  Nez,  Robert  Nez,  Sr.;  sisters,  Lillian  Nez,  Marj 
Tsosie  and  Lita  Burbank. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sgt.  Aaron  Tsosie,  Daryl  Ray  Tsosie,  Deffrey  Ray 
Tsosie,  Ned  Mitchell  Dr.,  Carl  Anthony  Tsosie,  Dr  and  David  Peter  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Martha  Antonio 

RAMAH  - Funeral  services  for  Martha  Dake  Antonio,  82,  were  held  at  10  a. 
m.  this  morning.  Duly  20  at  the  Sand  Mountian  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Burial  will  follow  in  Carizozo  on  private  land. 

Antonio  died  Duly  13  in  Carizozo.  She  was  born  Sept.  2,  1922  in  Ramah 
into  the  Saline  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Antonio's  husband,  Dohn  Dessie  Antonio  survivors  her. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Hastiin  Begani  Dake;  mother. 

Bah  Dake;  brothers,  Choongo  Dake,  Cly  Dake,  Asciano  Dake,  Dulio  Dake,  Guy 
Dake;  sisters,  Alkenedez  haa',  Luna  Dake,  Marie  Dake  and  Mary  Dake  Rafeal. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dospeh  Whitetail  Eagle,  Fredrick  Pino,  Dulian  Pino, 
David  Martine  and  Marvin  Kelsey. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Mabel  Bitsoi 

SHEEP  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Mabel  K.  lames  Bitsoi,  54,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Duly  21  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  Sheep  Springs.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Sheep  Springs 
community  cemetery. 

Bitsoi  died  Duly  16  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Nov.  20,  1950  in  Sheep 
Springs . 

Bitsoi  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and  attended  Southwest 
Polytech  Institute.  She  was  an  administrative  assistant  with  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Government  and  managed  a trading  post.  Bitsoi  was  a member  of  the 
Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  and  Tonitsa  Rodeo  Club.  She 
enjoyed  making  arts  and  crafts,  weaving,  pottery  making,  cooking  gardening 
silversmithing,  and  horsemanship. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Brenda  Gray  of  Fruitland;  brothers,  lohn 
K.  lames  of  lones  Ranch,  Davis  K.  lames  of  Sheep  Springs;  sisters,  Mary  Y. 
Foster,  Sarah  K.  Nez,  Hannabah  lohn-lames,  Sadie  K.  lames  all  of  Sheep 
Springs,  Lula  K.  lames  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Bitsoi  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Mirandy  Bitsoi,  Alex  Bitsoi; 
father,  Kisto  K.  lames;  sisters,  Eva  C.  Dez,  Annie  Mae  Louis;  grandparents 
Kalthapea  lames,  Navajo  Peter  and  Old  Lady  Redhouse. 

Tony  Sam 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Tony  Sam,  83,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Sam  died  May  23,  2001.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1918  in  Peach  Springs,  N.M. 
into  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Billagana  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

luly  21,  2005 
Ronald  Stash 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ronald  lames  Stash,  44,  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.,  Friday,  luly  22  at  All  Saints  Mission,  Ganado.  Fr.  Flann  O'Neil, 
OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  community  cemetery  in 
Kinlichee. 

Stash  died  luly  19  in  Kinlichee.  He  was  born  luly  4,  1961  in  Los  Angeles 
Calif,  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Stash  attended  Kinlichee  Boarding  School  and  Ganado  Elementary  School. 

He  worked  briefly  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  also  for  the  Sage 
Memorial  Hospital  Maintenance  Department.  He  worked  with  the  Kinlichee 
Chapter  House.  He  enjoyed  joking  around,  repairing  electronic  devices  and 
being  a handy  man  to  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  son  Loronda  Stash  of  Ganado;  daughter,  Rhonda 
Stash  of  Ganado;  sisters,  Lori  Stash  of  Tulsa,  Deborah  Lucero  of  Shiprock, 
Cherylene  Charlie  of  Kirtland  and  Charlene  McCabe  of  Phoenix,  and  two 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  lames  Stash  and  Louise  McCabe 
Stash . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Leroy  Sam 

PEACH  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Leroy  Tony  Sam,  61,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  luly  22  at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Catholic  Church.  Fathe 
Garry  Steinmentz  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  a private  cemetery 
in  Peach  Springs. 

Sam  died  luly  17  in  Las  Vegas,  N.M.  He  was  born  Feb.  26,  1944  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Under  Cover  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Forest 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sisters,  Barbara  lojola  of  Albuquerque  and  Thelma 
Kalleco  of  Crownpoint. 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tony  Sam  and  mother.  Rose  Ann 
Sam . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Duly  22,  2005 


Marie  Stewart 

NASCHITTI  - Funeral  services  for  Marie  Tsosie  Stewart,  80,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Duly  23  at  the  Naschitti  Catholic  Church.  Sister 
Donna  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Naschitti. 

Stewart  died  Duly  20  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  May  6,  1926  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People 
Clan . 

Stewart  was  a homemaker,  medicine  woman,  rug  weaver  and  an  NAC  member. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Freddie  Stewart  Sr.  of  Steamboat,  Benjamin 
Stewart  of  Vanderwagen,  Lorenzo  Stewart  of  Gallup,  Francis  Stewart  of 
Naschitti;  daughters,  Pauline  S.  Thomas,  Katherine  S.  Peshlakai,  Eleanor 
Stewart  all  of  Naschitti;  brothers,  Dimmy  Bowman  of  Window  Rock,  Doseph 
Tsosie  Sr.  of  Naschitti;  sister,  Esther  Tsosie  of  Naschitti;  27 
grandchildren  and  38  great-grandchildren . 

Stewart  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Kasbah  Bowman;  father,  Dohn 
Tsosie;  husband,  Leath  Stewart;  sisters,  Anita  Destea,  Dean  Barney  and 
brother,  Dimmy  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Freddie  Stewart  Sr.,  Francis  Stewart,  Lorenzo 
Stewart,  Daryl  Stewart,  D.D.  Martin  and  Keith  Stewart. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Naschitti  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Willie  Harrison  Sr. 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Willie  Harrison  Sr.,  91,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Duly  23  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  on  family 
land  in  Church  Rock. 

Harrison  was  born  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water 
People  Clan. 

Harrison  was  a chapter  official  vice-president.  He  worked  for  Fort 
Wingate  Army  Depot  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was  a medicine  man  and 
rancher . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Willie  Harrison  Dr.;  daughter,  Betty  Marie 
Long;  sister,  Alice  Begay;  13  grandchildren  and  29  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darren  Harrison,  Watson  Long,  Wilson  Long,  Randell 
Tsosie,  William  Bennett  Dr.  and  Martin  Becenti. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eddie  Brownhat 

FARMINGTON  - Funeral  services  for  Eddie  Brownhat,  58,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Duly  23.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Red  Valley  Community  Cemtery. 

Brownhat  died  Duly  19  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly  5,  1947  in 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Verna  Brownhat  of  Farmington;  children, 
Kathy,  Katilena,  Edwin,  Eddie  Dr.  all  of  Farmington;  mother,  Daisy 
Brownhat  of  Cove,  Ariz.;  7 sisters,  4 brothers;  four  grandchildren. 

Brownhat  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harry  Brownhat  and  four 
sisters . 

Duly  23,  2005 

Lillian  Hudson 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Lillian  Frances  Hudson,  64,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Monday,  Duly  25  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
Stake  Center.  Bishop  Deffery  D.  Nolte  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Hudson  died  Duly  20  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dune  22,  1941  in  Ganado  into 
the  Bird  Clan  from  the  Eastern  Cherokee  People  for  the  One  Who  Walks 
Around  People  Clan. 

Hudson  graduated  from  Kanab  High  School  in  Kanab,  Utah  where  she  was 
salutatorian  and  a drum  majorette.  She  enjoyed  cooking,  crocheting. 


listening  to  music,  and  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Martin  R.  Hudson  of  Gallup;  daughters, 

Kim  Denny  of  Logan,  Utah,  Rosanne  Hudson  of  Gallup,  Martina  Hudson-Henry 
of  Naschitti,  Shanna  Keeswood  of  Inver  Grove  Hights,  Minn.,  Claudia 
Platero  of  Superior,  Ariz.;  sons,  Melvin  Escamilla  of  Prescott  Valley, 
Ariz.,  Judge  W.  Hudson  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Belva  Marcum  of  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo.,  Edna  Mae  Quintana  of  Yahtahey,  Rosemary  Talk,  Bernice  L.  Tsosie  both 
of  Gallup,  brothers,  Alvin  B.  Tsosie  Sr.  of  Seama,  N.M.,  Calvin  Tsosie, 
Ervin  Tsosie,  Melvin  Tsosie,  all  of  Gallup,  David  Tsosie  of  Tempe,  Ariz.; 
stepmother,  Grace  Tsosie  of  Gallup;  26  grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

Hudson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Naswoot  Baker-Tsosie;  mother, 
Annie  Laurie  Smith-Tsosie;  sisters,  Sharon  Easley,  Judy  Tsosie,  Julia  Ann 
Tsosie  and  first  husband,  Dan  Doe  Platero. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mychal  Denny,  Lamiel  Escamilla,  Gabriel  Fred,  Jasper 
Henry,  Joshua  Henry,  Kevin  Keeswood,  Sheldon  Keeswood  and  Chad  Slinky. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Freddie  Platero 

LITTLEWATER  - Funeral  services  for  Freddie  Alex  Platero,  63,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  July  25  at  the  Narrow  Road  Ministry  revival  tent, 
Littlewater.  Arlis  Secody  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  held  today.  Duly  23  from  2-3  p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Platero  died  Duly  20  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  May  12,  1942  in  Borrego 
Pass  into  the  Chiricahua  People  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Platero  worked  for  various  mining  companies  including,  Ferris  Mine,  Kerr 
McGee  Mine.  For  the  BIA  he  was  a heavy  equipment  operator  and  he  was  also 
employed  with  Gallup  Sand  and  Gravel.  He  was  also  a silversmith.  Platero 
was  the  NAC  president  for  Littlewater  District  15.  He  enjoyed  team  roping, 
calf  roping,  steer  wrestling  beading  and  yard  work. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lucille  B.  Platero  of  Littlewater;  sons, 
Frederick  Platero  of  Littlewater,  Marvin  Belin  of  Becenti;  daughters,  Vera 
Thompson,  Zadonna  Martinez,  Matilda  Dames,  all  of  Littlewater;  father, 
Phillip  Platero  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Larry  Platero  of  Littlewater, 

Paddy  Platero  of  Crownpoint,  Ervin  Platero  of  Dalton  Pass;  sisters,  Faye 
Platero,  Marion  Riley  of  Crownpoint  and  13  grandchildren. 

Platero  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  C.  Platero. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Burt  Garcia,  Burke  Garcia,  Russell  Begay,  Terry 
Begay,  Alvin  Begay,  Dames  Belin. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Littlewater  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Abram  Maria 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Abram  Maria,  54,  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 
Maria  died  Duly  20  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dan.  9,  1951  in  Ramah  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  20,  2005 
Virginia  Salter  Sign 

Virginia  Salter  Sign,  age  74,  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation 
entered  eternal  life  Saturday,  Duly  9,  2005.  A lifelong  resident  of  the 
Globe  and  San  Carlos  area,  she  was  born  in  San  Carlos  on  January  5,  1931, 
the  daughter  of  Nellie  (Datsi)  and  Bert  Salter. 

Virginia  attended  school  in  San  Carlos  and  St.  Johns.  She  worked  at  the 
Regal  Mine  and  Peg's  Kitchen  in  Globe,  though  she  enjoyed  being  at  home 
and  taking  care  of  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Virginia  passed  away  Duly  9,  2005,  at  the  Maricopa  Medical  Center.  Left 
behind  in  loving  memory  are  her  children.  Marietta  Sign  Gachupin,  Lewis 
Phillips  Dr.,  Timothy  Paul  Harrison  and  Eugene  Salter;  sisters,  Evangeline 


Adlen  and  Dorothy  Gibson;  brother,  Sam  Salter;  grandchildren,  Derry 
Gachupin,  Elena  Guevara,  Eric  Sign,  Erica  Sign,  Tasheena  Phillips, 

Leatrice  Noline,  Jackie  Cutter,  Jeremiah  Johnson,  Venina  Johnson,  Solus 
Cutter;  14  great-grandchildren;  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  daughter,  Charlotte  Cutter;  her  sisters, 
Martha  Salter  Norman,  Rosita  Salter  Cutter,  Annebelle  Salter  Mahsill, 
Pricilla  Salter  Bendle;  brother,  Wilson  Salter;  and  grandson,  Barry 
Gachupin . 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Morris  Safford  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Eastern  Arizona  Courier,  Safford,  AZ. 

July  20,  2005 
Ronald  Lee  Tucker 

Ronald  Lee  Tucker,  67,  was  born  in  Glendale,  Calif,  on  September  17, 

1938  to  J.C.  and  Mabel  Tucker. 

He  was  called  to  his  place  among  the  stars  by  his  creator  on  July  11, 
2005. 

Ronnie  was  a loving  husband,  giving  father  and  caring  grandfather.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  said,  "you're  making  an  old  man  out  of  me"  to 
his  two  great-granddaughters . 

Ronnie  was  a very  proud  and  respectable  man  who  not  only  raised  his 
family,  but  also  was  always  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand.  No  one  that 
ever  crossed  paths  with  "Tuck"  will  ever  forget  his  great  laugh, 
stubbornness  or  strong  hand  shake,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes. 

Ronnie  was  raised  outside  Winslow  on  his  family's  ranch,  riding  horses, 
exploring  the  land  and  gazing  up  into  the  stars.  He  later  moved  into 
Winslow,  where  he  attended  school.  He  graduated  from  Winslow  High  School 
class  of  1956.  He  is  remembered  as  an  intelligent  student  and  great 
athlete  who  enjoyed  pulling  pranks  on  anyone  who  crossed  him. 

That  is  where  he  met  his  high  school  sweet  heart  and  love  of  his  life, 
Mary  Ann  Ward,  whom  he  married  in  1958.  They  were  married  for  38  years 
before  her  passing. 

Ronnie  was  blessed  with  two  beautiful  daughters,  Susan  and  Lisa,  who  he 
supported  with  his  job  as  a conductor  with  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  worked 
for  more  than  40  years,  before  his  early  retirement  in  1999. 

Ronnie  enjoyed  spending  his  free  time  with  his  friends,  reeling  in  the 
"big"  fish,  gardening,  hunting,  traveling  and  shooting  his  collection  of 
guns.  He  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  NRA.  He  had  a passion  for  learning, 
especially  the  study  of  astronomy. 

Ronnie  will  never  be  forgotten  for  his  stories  he  loved  to  tell.  His 
life  and  his  laugh  will  live  on  in  everyone  who  knew  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  father  and  mother.  He  is  survived 
by  his  daughters,  Susan  Amanda  McArdle  of  Apache  Junction  and  Lisa  Tucker; 
and  his  son,  Randy  Hummel,  both  of  Winslow;  his  grandsons,  Sean  McArdle  of 
Apache  Junction,  Dustin  (Tonia);  and  his  two  great-grand  daughters' 

Skylyssa  and  Saleah  Tucker  all  of  Winslow;  also  his  sister,  Barbara 
(Charles)  Aguilar  of  Bernalillo,  N.M.;  his  cousins  that  he  grew  up  with, 
Gary  (Gale)  Gipson  of  Oregon  and  brother-in-law  Robert  (Twick)  Ward  of 
Phoenix;  stepmother,  Martha  Tucker  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  He  also  left  behind 
his  companion,  Jeanette  Holt,  her  daughter,  Tara  and  Tara's  boys,  Eric  and 
Sean,  who  Ronnie  loved  like  his  own  grandchildren. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  aunt,  Edna  Tucker  Gipson,  who  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  with. 

In  lieu  flowers  the  family  asks  that  donations  be  made  to  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  PO  Box  1132,  Fairfax,  Virginia  22038-1132  in  his 
name. 

There  was  a gathering  of  friends  and  family  at  Randy's  house,  612  Snider, 
Saturday,  July  16  at  5 p.m. 

Arrangements  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

July  22,  2005 


David  Edward  Lister 

David  Edward  Lister,  born  April  16,  1988  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  died 
Duly  16,  2005  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

He  is  survived  by:  parents,  Ernie  and  Sandra  Lister  of  Prescott,  Arizona 
his  older  brother  and  friend,  Don-Michael,  with  whom  he  loved  to  cruise 
and  shoot  guns,  his  sister  and  friend,  Taylor  (David  endeared  her  as,  "My 
Little  Medicine  Girl."),  with  whom  he  loved  to  make  movies,  play  piano  and 
dance  with. 

David  dreamed  of  completing  his  high  school  education  wishing  to 
graduate  with  his  class  of  2006.  His  college  aspiration  was  to  earn 
degrees  from  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Art  Institute  and  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  While  attending  Kestrel  High  School,  David  was  diagnosed  with 
ALL  (acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia).  This  past  year,  David  battled  his 
illness  courageously;  attending  school,  raising  awareness  among  Native 
Americans  regarding  the  need  for  bone  marrow  donors  (People  Magazine,  May 
23,  2005),  fund  raising  for  "Pennies  for  Patients,"  and  studying  overtime 
for  his  AIMS  test.  Then,  on  Dune  29,  2005,  he  received  a double  cord 
transplant  at  the  University  Medical  Center.  David  loved  to  laugh.  Playing 
practical  jokes  on  his  mom  was  his  idea  of  a perfect  day.  His  sports 
activities  included  football,  paintball  and  bike  riding/jumping.  Besides 
his  finely  detailed  pencil  and  ink  sketches,  David  wood  carved,  sculpted, 
tattooed  himself  and  friends  and  won  awards  for  his  silversmithing. 

Donations:  the  David  Lister  Fund,  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  account  # 8479251483 
Visitation:  Friday  Duly  22,  2005  from  7 to  9pm  at  Heritage  Memory  Mortuary 
131  Grove  Ave. 

Funeral  service:  Saturday  Duly  23,  2005  at  10am  at  Mile  High  Middle 
School  Hendrix  Auditorium,  300  S.  Granite  St.,  Prescott,  AZ.  Reception:  to 
be  announced. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  19,  2005 
Georgia  Allen  Porter 

Georgia  Allen  Porter,  60,  died  Duly  10,  2005,  after  a lengthy  illness. 
Born  in  San  Carlos,  she  became  a homemaker  at  an  early  age  to  help  raise 
her  siblings.  She  also  used  her  basket-weaving  skills  to  provide  a second 
income  for  her  family. 

Survivors  include  five  children,  Daniel  Allen,  Douglas  Porter,  Loranda 
Porter,  Valerie  Porter,  and  Christina  Porter;  a brother,  Malcolm  Young; 
and  nine  grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Duly  17  at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  followed  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  The  San  Carlos  office  of 
Morris-David ' s Safford  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Duly  21,  2005 

Dosephine  Pillardou  Rogers 

Dosephine  Pillardou  Rogers  passed  from  life  Duly  17,  2005  surrounded  by 
family. 

Dosephine  was  born  Dec.  2,  1921  to  Bernard  and  Irene  Belle  Pillardou  in 
Sweetwater,  Nev.,  and  educated  at  Stewart  Indian  School.  After  graduating 
from  Stewart  she  entered  the  postgraduate  nursing  program,  but  left  before 
completion  to  care  for  her  grandmother,  Daisy  Belle,  and  raise  her  younger 
siblings.  Later  she  was  employed  as  a housekeeper,  heavy  equipment 
operator,  school  bus  driver  and  custodian. 

Dosephine,  a member  of  the  Yerington  Paiute  Tribe,  served  on  many  tribal 
committees,  most  notably  the  Tribal  Council,  the  Enrollment  committee  and 
the  Housing  Board  of  Commissioners.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Women's 
Bowling  League  of  America  and  appointed  to  the  Pinenut  Pickers  of  America 
by  Walter  Cox. 

Best  known  as  "Gram,"  no  family  member,  friend  or  stranger  could  leave 


Gram's  home  hungry,  tired  or  wanting  conversation.  She  will  be  dearly 
missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Josephine  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents  Bernard  and  Irene,  husband 
Stanley  Rogers,  and  brother  Oren  Carrera. 

She  is  survived  by  children  Garry  Rogers  (Cherry),  Ralph  Rogers  (Carole), 
Jolene  Hunt  (Tim),  Randy  Rogers  (Candis)  and  honorary  son  Joe  Scoggin; 
also  grandchildren  Scott  Rogers  (Rena),  Jennifer  Steele  (Jason),  Joby 
Halgrimson  (Monty),  Ty  Rogers,  Ryan  Rogers,  Carly  Rogers  and  great 
grandchildren  Jimmie  Kness,  Tres  Ortiz,  Thomas  & Parker  Steele,  Roxanne 
Rogers  and  Cassie  Edgmon.  Siblings  Virginia  Flores,  Gilbert  Truillius, 

Marie  Fredricks,  Carmen  Hamilton  and  her  daily  visitor,  uncle  Bill  Hudgins. 

A Celebration  of  Life  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  July  21,  at  the 
Yerington  Paiute  Tribal  Gym.  No  flowers  please. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Lahontan  Valley  News  and  Fallon  Eagle  Standard. 

July  18,  2005 

Elsie  Lillian  Plomondon  McGovern 

YAKIMA  - Former  Toppenish  resident  Elsie  Lillian  Plomondon  McGovern,  93, 
died  Thursday,  July  14,  2005  at  Living  Care  Retirement  Community  in  Yakima. 
Elsie  was  born  April  1,  1912  to  Isabella  (Cottonware)  and  John  Plomondon 
in  Olequa,  WA. 

She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Western  Washington 
and  attended  school  in  Olequa.  Elsie  is  a descendent  of  Simon  Plomondon, 
an  early  French  Canadian  pioneer  who  settled  the  Cowlitz  prairie  area  of 
Western  Washington  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

On  September  9,  1933,  Elsie  married  William  H.  McGovern  in  Vader,  WA. 

They  lived  in  Cut  Bank,  Mont,  and  then  moved  to  Toppenish  in  1936.  Elsie 
and  Bill  raised  five  children  in  Toppenish.  She  worked  at  Del  Monte  in 
Toppenish  and  Stokley's  in  Zillah.  She  retired  from  Del  Monte  after  24 
years  of  service.  In  her  retirement,  she  was  a child-  care  provider  for 
numerous  families  in  Toppenish  until  her  final  retirement  in  the  mid  80s. 
Elsie  moved  to  Cowiche,  WA  in  1999  with  her  son.  Bill.  In  April  of  2005 
she  moved  to  Living  Care  Center  in  Yakima. 

Elsie  enjoyed  raising  her  family  and  having  all  the  family  at  her  home 
for  the  holidays  and  special  occasions.  Bill  and  Elsie  enjoyed  traveling 
and  camping.  She  also  enjoyed  embroidery  and  made  beautiful  pieces  to  give 
to  family  and  friends. 

Elsie  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Dolores  (Costa)  Perez  of  Yakima;  two 
sons,  Wayne  (Judy)  McGovern  of  Castle  Rock,  WA  and  Bill  (Julie)  McGovern 
of  Cowiche;  one  sister,  Laura  Leeper  of  Castle  Rock;  29  grandchildren,  48 
great-grandchildren  and  11  great-great-grandchildren . She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  parents;  her  beloved  husband  Bill;  two  sons,  Leroy  and 
Stanley;  granddaughter , Kathy;  grandsons,  Stanley,  Robert  and  Michael 
McGovern;  and  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  the  wonderful  and  caring  staff  of  Living  Care 
Retirement  Community  for  their  loving,  professional  care  they  extended  to 
Elsie  and  her  family  during  her  stay. 

Elsie  wanted  to  be  remembered  as  being  happy  to  do  things  for  everyone. 
Her  happy  smile  and  strong  will  to  live  will  be  remembered  by  all. 

Visitation  will  be  from  Noon  until  5 p.m.  Monday  and  Tuesday  with  a 
Vigil  Service  at  6 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Colonial  Funeral  Home.  Mass  of 
Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  July  20  at  St. 
Aloysius  Catholic  Church  with  burial  following  in  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

July  24,  2005 

"Taz"  Azlynn  Rose  Marie  Axtell 

YAKIMA  - Our  beloved  daughter,  sister,  granddaughter,  niece,  cousin  and 
friend  went  to  the  creator  on  July  11,  2005  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident.  Azlynn  was  born  to  Jeremiah  Axtell  and  Jennifer  Ellis  on 
December  15,  1992  in  Yakima,  Washington. 

Azlynn  loved  to  dance  and  listen  to  music,  camping,  looking  for  elk  and 
deer,  fishing,  huckleberry  picking  and  catching  tadpoles.  She  also  enjoyed 


rollerskating,  cooking,  swimming,  and  attending  the  Summer  Dam  concert 
during  the  summer  time.  Azlynn's  favorite  pastime  was  spending  time  with 
her  family  and  friends  on  any  occasion  that  came  around.  She  loved  the 
Sunday  Night  family  nights  watching  "Desperate  Housewives",  family 
vacations  to  Disneyland,  Universal  Studios,  Hollywood,  Magic  Mountain,  the 
Space  Needle,  and  Seattle  Aquarium  and  Ferries. 

She  also  loved  to  take  walks  with  her  cousins,  spending  time  with  her 
friend,  Natyssa,  watch  her  younger  brothers  and  sister,  taking  care  of  her 
cat  "Midnight"  and  barbeques  at  friends  and  families  homes. 

Azlynn  touched  many  lives  with  her  caring  heart  and  loving  personality, 
making  many  great  memories  for  all  of  us  to  remember  her  by.  She  will 
forever  be  in  our  hearts  and  truly  missed  by  all. 

We  will  always  love  and  miss  you  "Taz". 

Azlynn  is  survived  by  her  father,  Deremiah  Axtell  and  mother,  Dennifer 
Ellis  of  Wapato;  twin  brothers,  Dustin  D.  Axtell  "Psycho"  and  Dason  D. 
Axtell  "Kraze"  of  Wapato;  a sister,  Mariah  Axtell  "Mia"  of  Wapato;  her 
grandparents,  Evelyn  Ellis  of  Yakima;  Marilyn  Axtell  and  Purnell  Axtell 
both  of  Wapato;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Overnight  Washat  services  were  held  at  the  Toppenish  Longhouse  with 
burial  following  Friday  morning  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Terrace  Heights  Memorial 
Park.  After  the  burial  concluding  services  will  follow  at  the  Toppenish 
Longhouse. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Keith  and  Keith  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

Duly  21,  2005 
Deremiah  Dohn  McCormick 

Deremiah  Dohn  McCormick,  23,  died  at  his  home  in  Elma,  Washington  on 
Monday,  Duly  18,  2005.  He  was  born  on  November  6,  1981  in  Salmon,  Idaho  to 
Patrick  Daniel  and  Patty  McCormick.  He  was  raised  by  his  mother,  Patty 
Bigelow,  and  Dana  Bigelow,  who  was  like  a father  to  him.  Deremiah  was 
raised  in  Salmon,  and  had  also  lived  in  Kamiah,  Idaho,  Tumwater, 

Washington,  and  Shelton,  Washington  before  moving  to  Elma.  He  graduated 
from  Black  Hills  High  School  in  Tumwater  in  the  Class  of  1999.  He  had 
worked  for  Briggs  Nursery  and  the  Gateway  Exxon  in  Elma.  Deremiah  was  a 
member  of  the  Leach  Lake  Band  of  Ojibewe.  He  loved  to  draw,  dance,  listen 
to  music,  swim,  and  spend  time  with  his  friends  and  family. 

He  leaves  behind  his  mother,  of  Elma;  girlfriend,  Blanca  Diron;  brothers, 
Doshua  and  Dake,  both  of  Salmon,  Idaho;  and  sisters,  Thalia  and  Cheyanne, 
both  of  Elma. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Duly  21, 
2005,  at  Whiteside  Family  Mortuary  in  Elma.  A memorial  service  will  be  at 
1:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  Duly  22,  2005,  at  the  Apostolic  Wells  of  Living  Water, 
20  Matthews  Road,  Satsop. 

Friends  may  share  memories  with  the  family  at: 

whitesidefamilymortuaries . com 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Olympian/Olympia , WA. 

Duly  21,  2005 
Wesley  Dean  Cross  Guns 

BROWNING  - Wesley  Dean  Cross  Guns,  37,  a ranch  hand  from  Browning,  died 
Monday.  The  coroner  has  not  determined  the  cause  of  death. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Starr  School  where  the  rosary  will  be  7 p.m. 
Friday.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Starr  School  with  burial  to 
follow  in  the  Cross  Guns  family  cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  www. 
whittedfuneralchapel . com . 

Survivors  include  a son,  Wes  Allen  Cross  Guns;  his  father,  Floyd  Doseph 
Cross  Guns  Sr.;  sisters  Irma  Skunk  Cap,  Sarah  Little  Dog,  Patsy  Cross  Guns, 
and  Rhonda  Cross  Guns;  brothers  Anthony  Doseph  Cross  Guns,  Floyd  Thomas 
Cross  Guns,  and  Delbert  Dohn  Cross  Guns,  all  of  Browning. 


Mary  Jane  'Taanou'  Horn 

HEART  BUTTE  - Mary  Jane  "Taanou"  (Running  Crane)  Horn,  87,  a cook  and 
store  owner,  and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Heart  Butte,  died  of 
natural  causes  Monday  at  her  home. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  Rosary  is  7 p 
m.  Thursday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  where  funeral  Mass  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.  Friday.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Horn  Family  Cemetery  on  Horn 
Ridge.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Elaine  Hart  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  Mary 
Louise  (Howard)  Little  Dog,  of  Horn  Ridge  at  Heart  Butte;  sons  Burton 
(Jodi)  Horn  of  Horn  Ridge  at  Heart  Butte,  and  Darrel  "Gordo"  (Rita)  Horn 
of  Heart  Butte;  a sister.  Rose  Sure  Chief  of  Browning;  grandchildren  she 
raised,  Richard  Horn  of  Heart  Butte,  Tammy  Morrow  of  Vancouver,  Wash,  and 
Gabriel  Little  Dog  of  Heart  Butte;  a great-grandson,  Jeffrey  Horn,  of 
Heart  Butte;  39  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Lawrence  Richard  Horn;  five 
brothers;  three  sisters;  and  grandchildren  Darla  Horn,  Howard  "Harry" 
Little  Dog  and  Angelo  Horn. 

Mary  Jane  was  born  Dec.  10,  1917,  in  the  Badger  Creek  area  to  Edward  and 
Lilly  "Nellie"  (Spotted  Eagle)  Running  Crane.  She  grew  up  at  Badger  Creek 
and  the  surrounding  area,  and  also  lived  and  attended  grade  school  at  the 
Holy  Family  Misson  at  Two  Medicine.  She  also  attended  school  in  Bismarck, 
N.D. 

She  married  Lawrence  Richard  "Nomski"  Horn  on  Aug.  25,  1932,  at  St. 

Peter  Claver  Church  at  Heart  Butte. 

She  worked  as  a cook  and  nurses  aide  for  Browning  Hospital  and  then  was 
co-manager  of  H-B  Industries  along  with  being  a cook  at  the  Heart  Butte 
School  at  the  same  time  before  retiring  in  1979.  Since  then  she  had 
operated  Mary  Jane's  Sweet  Shop  out  of  her  home. 

She  enjoyed  crocheting,  listening  to  Indian  music,  playing  bingo,  stick 
games  and  traveling. 

Mary  Jane  was  loved  by  many  and  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  whose  lives 
were  touched  by  her.  "Gram  we  love  you!" 

July  23,  2005 

Anna  Marie  Fitzgerald 

BROWNING  - Anna  Marie  Fitzgerald,  60,  a former  homemaker  who  enjoyed 
crocheting,  traveling,  picnics,  cooking,  reading,  holidays  and  visiting 
with  family  and  friends,  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday  at  the  Blackfeet 
Community  Hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  College  Community  Center  in  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  center.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Monday  at 
Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning,  with  burial  in  St.  Michael's 
Cemetery  in  Browning.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a son,  Robbie  Paul  Fitzgerald;  brothers  Paul 
Fitzgerald  of  Babb  and  James  Fitzgerald  of  Cut  Bank;  and  a sister,  Ruth 
Fitzgerald  of  Starr  School. 

July  25,  2005 

Tamera  Lynn  Turner 

ROCKY  BOY  - Tamera  Lynn  Turner,  43,  of  Rocky  Boy,  who  enjoyed  doing 
beadwork,  died  of  injuries  she  received  in  an  accident  on  upper  Box  Elder 
Road  Saturday. 

Her  wake  is  in  progress  at  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church.  Her  funeral  is  10 
a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and 
Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Donna  Mae  and  Richard  Turner  Sr.;  sisters 
Lana  Marie  Turner  and  Colette  Lee  Stump;  and  a brother,  Richard  Turner  Jr. 
all  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 


Duly  25,  2005 


Tamera  Turner 

ROCKY  BOY  - Tamera  Lynn  Turner,  43,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  Saturday,  Duly  23, 
2005,  as  the  result  of  a vehicle  accident  on  the  upper  Box  Elder  Road  on 
Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation. 

A wake  service  began  Sunday  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  at  Rocky 
Boy.  A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Our  Saviour's 

Lutheran  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Tamera  was  born  Aug.  6,  1961,  in  Havre  to  Donna  Mae  (Henderson)  and 
Richard  Lee  Turner  Sr.  She  attended  Rocky  Boy  schools  and  graduated  from 
Intermountain  High  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

Her  jobs  included  working  as  a print  shop  assistant,  police  dispatcher 
and  jailer,  and  cashier  at  Wendy's. 

Tamera 's  hobbies  included  beadwork,  being  with  friends,  caring  for  a 
niece  and  nephew,  and  her  treasured  dog,  Paco. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  paternal 
grandparents,  one  aunt  and  four  uncles. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Donna  Mae  Turner  and  Richard  Turner  Sr. 
of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters,  Lana  Marie  Turner  and  Collette  Lee  Stump,  both  of 
Rocky  Boy;  brother,  Richard  Turner  Dr.  of  Rocky  Boy;  nephew,  Dustin  Chase 
Turner  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  niece,  Karley  Rae  Stump  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

Duly  19,  2005 

Gladys  Adkison,  68 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Gladys  M.  Adkison,  68,  died  peacefully  with  family 
and  friends  by  her  side.  Duly  16,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center, 
of  leukemia. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  First  Covenant  Church, 
10th  Avenue  and  C Streets.  The  Rev.  Ron  Mancini  will  officiate.  A potluck 
will  be  after  the  service. 

Mrs.  Adkison  was  born  Duly  3,  1937,  in  Nome,  to  Earl  and  Tillie  Drake. 
She  worked  as  a licensed  practical  nurse  in  Bethel  after  receiving  her 
education  at  Mount  Edgecumbe  in  Sitka.  While  she  worked,  she  graduated 
from  Alaska  Methodist  University  with  a bachelor  of  science  in  nursing. 

Family  wrote:  "Gladys  received  numerous  awards  for  her  accomplishments 
throughout  her  career.  She  retired  as  the  field  health  coordinator  for  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  1993  after  30  years  of  loyal  government 
services.  Most  of  her  career  was  spent  working  in  specialty  clinics. 

"Mrs.  Adkison  enjoyed  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting  things  for  family. 
She  loved  to  go  camping,  dip  netting,  berry  picking,  fishing  in  the  Seward 
silver  salmon  derby,  and  shopping  for  her  family.  She  loved  traveling  to 
new  places,  always  with  her  husband,  Harlan.  She  enjoyed  services  at  the 
First  Covenant  Church  and  especially  loved  the  music  of  the  Native 
Musicale.  She  took  pride  in  being  a cancer  outreach  volunteer,  comforting 
many  patients  following  her  own  bout  with  breast  cancer  in  1984. 

Her  family  writes,  "Gladys  was  quick  to  provide  a beautiful  smile  when 
in  company  of  close  friends.  She  excelled  at  being  a homemaker  and  was  a 
role  model  to  her  children  and  grandchildren." 

Mrs.  Adkison  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Derry  Drake. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harlan  Adkison;  brother,  Thomas  Drake; 
sons,  Michael  and  wife,  Denise  Drake,  Ronald  and  wife,  Sandra  Drake,  and 
Greg  Baldwin;  daughters,  Beverly  Burkhalter,  Cynthia  Sears  and  husband, 
David;  grandchildren,  Stephanie,  Erica,  Dason,  Amanda,  Matthew,  Lauren, 
Ryan,  Aaron,  and  Willie;  and  great-grandchildren,  Alexandria,  Brooke,  and 
Zacharias . 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Valentine  Dushkin,  72 
Nikolski 


Lifelong  Alaskan  Valentine  Dushkin,  72,  died  Duly  13,  2005,  at  his  home 
in  Nikolski,  with  his  wife,  Pauline,  at  his  side. 

A funeral  was  Friday  at  St.  Nicholas  Orthodox  Church  in  Nikolski  with  a 
memorial  potlatch  at  the  Ugludax  Lodge. 

Mr.  Dushkin  was  born  Duly  13,  1933,  in  Nikolski  to  George  and  Augusta 
Dushkin.  He  married  Pauline  Bezezekoff  of  Nikolski  on  Duly  25,  1955,  and 
they  had  six  children.  Mr.  Dushkin  lived  in  Nikolski  all  his  life  except 
when  he  was  interned  at  Ward  Lake,  Ketchikan,  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Dushkin  retired  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  with  40  years  of 
service  in  October  1995.  He  was  a school  board  member  for  Nikolski  Schools 
during  the  BIA  operation  in  the  1960s,  board  member  of  Chaluka  Corp., 
Village  Corporation,  Nikolski  Fishermen's  Association  and  representative 
for  Nikolski  Aleutian  Pribilof  Island  Restoration  Trust.  He  was  a shearer 
for  Aleutian  Livestock  Co.  in  Nikolsi,  Chernofski  and  Umnak,  a laborer  at 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  director  of  Nikolski's  Homer  Agricultural  Department 
and  village  agent  for  Peninsula  Airways. 

He  also  was  Starosta  (lay  leader)  of  his  church. 

"Mr.  Dushkin  was  actively  involved  in  the  decision  making  for  the 
community  of  Nikolski  and  tried  to  think  of  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  always  willing  to  help  others,"  his  family  wrote.  "He  will 
be  missed  by  all  his  family  and  friends." 

Mr.  Dushkin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  premature  daughter,  Barbara; 
brothers,  Dohn,  Willie  and  Alex  Sr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline;  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  Dohn  and 
Christina  Bezezekoff  of  Seattle,  David  and  Deanette  Dushkin  of  Arlington, 
Wash.;  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Dora  Dohnson  and  Marsha  Graham,  both  of 
Anchorage,  Clara  and  Michael  of  Kennewick,  Wash.,  Susan  and  Rod  Rushing  of 
Dutch  Harbor;  sister,  Natalie  Campbell  of  Kennewick,  Wash.;  brother,  Peter 
Dushkin  of  Unalaska;  nine  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandson . 

Duly  21,  2005 

Henry  Larsen  Dr.,  63 
King  Cove 

King  Cove  resident  Henry  D.  "Sonny"  Larsen  Dr.,  63,  died  Duly  14,  2005, 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage  following  a long  battle  with 
cancer. 

A funeral  was  Saturday  in  King  Cove. 

Mr.  Larsen  was  born  May  15,  1942,  in  King  Cove  to  Henry  Sr.  and  Annie 
Larsen.  He  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  in  1964  and  attended 
the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks. 

He  was  involved  in  all  community  events  and  loved  reading  and 
woodworking. 

His  family  wrote:  "Dad  was  a caring,  fun-loving  person  who  was  dedicated 
to  his  family.  Grandpa  always  had  a hug  and  a kiss  for  his  grandchildren . 

He  had  been  a city  council  member  and  a board  member  of  the  King  Cove 
School  District,  King  Cove  Corp.  and  other  local  bodies.  He  was  one  of  the 
official  cooks  at  many  community  events  and  will  be  missed  by  all." 

Mr.  Larsen  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline  Larsen;  daughters  and  sons- 
in-law,  Annette  and  Doe  Calver,  and  Etta  and  Radion  Kuzakin;  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Bruce  and  Arlene  Larsen;  grandchildren,  Shauna  Calver, 
Peyton  Kuzakin,  Kailee  Calver,  Lucas  Fisher  and  Raietta  Kuzakin;  brother, 
Lawrence  Larsen;  sisters,  Edith  Hancock  and  Dune  Gunderson;  and  many  other 
nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  brothers, 
Norman  and  Wayne  Larsen. 

Arrangements  are  with  Alaska  Cremation  Center. 

Duly  23,  2005 

Lawrence  Calugan  Sr.,  56 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Lawrence  A.  Calugan  Sr.,  56,  died  suddenly  Duly  20, 

2005,  in  Sand  Point. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Witzleben's  Bragaw  Chapel. 
Additional  services  will  be  in  Sand  Point  early  next  week. 


Mr.  Calugan  was  born  April  29,  1949,  in  Unga.  He  lived  there  until  the 
age  of  8,  when  the  family  moved  to  Sand  Point.  He  graduated  from  Sheldon 
Dackson  High  School  in  1967  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1968  to  1972. 

His  family  said:  "Larry  was  a loving  husband,  father,  son  and  friend.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  friends  in  Anchorage,  Sand  Point, 
King  Cove  and  the  Seattle  area.  Whenever  anyone  needed  anything,  Larry  was 
there  first  and  last.  Larry  raised  four  handsome  sons  whom  he  loved  and 
cherished  very  much.  A very  caring  man,  he  would  have  done  anything  for 
his  family  and  friends. 

"Larry  was  proud  of  his  Alaska  Native  heritage  and  was  a member  of  the 
Aleut  Corp.  An  area  fisherman  since  the  age  of  9,  he  loved  fishing.  Larry 
was  well-respected  and  had  respect  for  his  entire  fellow  fishermen.  Words 
cannot  express  how  much  Larry  was  loved  and  will  be  missed." 

Mr.  Calugan  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Betty;  sons,  Larry  Dr.,  Danny, 

Mikey  and  Brian;  mother,  Pauline  Calugan;  father,  Alex  Calugan;  brothers, 
Carl  and  Arnold;  uncle  and  aunt.  Norm  and  Pauline  Rupert;  and  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  extended  family. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  aunt,  Isabel  Anderson,  and  stepfather, 
Peter  Calugan. 

Family  and  friends  may  leave  memorial  tributes  at  www.mem.com. 

Arrangements  were  by  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes  & Crematory. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Duly  17,  2005 

Nolan  Harvey  Duran  "Noogie"  Courchene-Bunting,  of  Whitedog  First  Nation 

It  is  with  deepest  sadness  that  we  announce  the  tragic  passing  of  our 
dearest  Son,  Brother,  Grandson,  Great  Grandson,  Uncle,  Nephew,  Cousin  and 
Friend  suddenly  on  Duly  17,  2005.  Nolan  was  born  December  27,  1988  in 
Kenora,  Ontario. 

Nolan  was  predeceased  by  his  great  great  grandmothers  Annie  McDonald  and 
Dane  Bunting,  great  grandmothers  Dora  Amablle  Twoheart,  Dora  Courchene  and 
Mary  Smith,  great  grandfathers  Dames  Bunting  Sr.,  Raymond  Courchene  and 
Dohn  Smith,  aunts  Brenda  "Hushie"  Bunting,  Elaine  Twoheart  and  Annette 
Bunting,  uncle  Duran  "Brown  Eagle"  Lee  Baker,  cousins  Freedom  Courchene- 
Bruyere,  Charlene  Courchene,  Adrian  "Charlie  Brown"  Bruyere,  Felicia  H. 
Hunter  and  Noah  Bunting. 

Nolan  is  survived  by  his  loving  parents  Amy  & D.  Harvey  Bunting, 
grandparents  Sally  & Ron  P.  McDonald,  George  & Mary  T.  Bunting,  William 
Courchene,  special  aunts  Lindsey  (Donnie),  Tiffany  (Murphy),  Darlene 
(Larry),  Dennifer  (Mike),  Charlene  (Rob),  Elizabeth  (Ernest),  and  his  very 
special  aunt  and  uncle  Claudette  & Reinie  Courchene,  brothers  Dennie  and 
Kyler,  sisters  Kristy,  Autumne,  Kylie  & Danice,  nephews  Matthew  & Ryland, 
nieces  Cadence  & Colby,  cousins  Roxanne,  Rocky  Dr.  Rocki,  Brennan,  Dallas, 
Lakeisha,  Egan,  Avery,  Tierra,  Rhyse,  Dase,  Raina,  Danika,  Mia,  Kya,  Dame, 
Ariane,  Lyndon,  Deraid  and  Michele,  special  cousins  Kellie,  Shania,  Rayne, 
Adrianne,  Michelle  C.,  Dyrese,  Landin,  Kyle,  Rochelle,  Deanna,  Dewel, 

Myles,  Celeste  (Patchie),  Dwayne  T.,  Chris  T.,  Earl  Dr.,  Larz,  Dessic, 
Tierra  T.,  Shannon  S.,  Renee  & Alley,  special  uncles  Rocky  (Gretchen), 
Brandon  (Dudy),  David  (Cheyenne),  Adrian  & Ronnie  Bunting,  Damie  Twoheart, 
Dame  (Elsie),  Deremiah,  Dohn,  Harry  (Albina),  Norman  (Bozo)  Courchene. 
Special  close  friends:  Donah  & Caleb,  Tikanye,  Ronnie  Mandamin  Dr.,  Damal 
McDonald  and  Damie  Kakekagumick  and  all  his  hockey  buddies  and  many 
numerous  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Nolan  loved  to  play  hockey,  to  make  music  with  his  buddies,  he  enjoyed 
playing  baseball  and  floor  hockey.  He  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  with 
his  grandparents,  loved  his  computer  and  listening  to  music,  and  most  of 
all  he  loved  his  family.  His  dream  was  to  play  for  the  Southeast  Blades  Dr. 
hockey  team  and  to  be  on  the  N.H.L. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  our  deepest  gratitude  to  Mike  Hunter, 

Val  Fisher,  Dean  Letander,  Gay  McDonald  of  the  First  Response  Team  of 
Wabaseemoong  and  the  Paramedics  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital, 
and  an  extra  special  thank  you  to  Tiffany  Twoheart  and  Kyle  Bunting. 

Pallbearers  will  be  his  cousins:  Terry  Bunting,  Larz  Courchene,  uncles 


Adrian,  Brandon,  David  Bunting,  Reinie  Courchene,  Harry,  Ronnie  Bunting  & 
Donnie  Courchene. 

Honourary  pallbearers  will  be  his  brothers  Dennie  & Kyler,  sisters 
Kristy  & Autumne,  friends  Donah,  Caleb,  Ronnie  M.,  Damal,  aunties  Gretchen 
Darlene,  Dennifer,  Lindsey  & Tiffany,  Claudette,  Michelle  & Shannon. 

Traditional  Wake  will  begin  Wednesday,  Duly  20,  2005  at  3:00  p.m.  at 
Wabaseemoong  First  Nations. 

Traditional  Funeral  Service  will  begin  on  Friday,  Duly  22,  2005  at 
10:00  a.m.,  with  burial  to  follow  at  Whitedog  Cemetery. 

Oh,  Lord,  when  he  comes  to  you 
Up  to  your  peaceful  Heaven  above. 

How  does  he  get  there? 

Will  angels  ride  down 
On  beautiful  white  horses? 

Will  he  have  to  go  through  a series  of  courses 
To  prove  his  love  for  you? 

Will  you  reach  for  him  and  pull  him  up, 
or  is  it  more  tough? 

Will  a staircase  come  before  his  feet? 

Is  there  someone  on  it  that  he  should  meet? 

Will  there  be  a wall  that  he  must  climb? 

Will  it  take  a lot  of  time? 

And  must  he  look  for  a key? 

But  whatever  he  need  to  do.  Lord, 

I hope  you  will  stand  by  by  him. 

We  will  miss  you,  our  baby  boy. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  and  Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 
Traditional  Funeral  Service 
10:00  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  22,  2005 
Wabaseemoong  First  Nation 

Duly  21,  2005 

Roy  Cameron,  of  Whitedog  First  Nations 

Roy  Cameron  (Gizhibaagiizhiqueb) , a resident  of  Whitedog  First  Nations, 
passed  away  on  Thursday,  Duly  21,  2005  at  London  Health  Science  University 
Hospital . 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents  Adolphus  and  Flora  Cameron,  his 
brothers  Dacob,  Robert,  Norbert  (Harriette)  Cameron,  his  sisters  Eva 
Cameron,  Agnes  (Naz  Sr.)  Land,  Barbara  Muckle  and  William  Cameron.  As  well 
as  nieces  Debbie,  Dessie,  Irene,  Evaline,  Rosie,  his  nephews  Darnel, 
Lawrence  and  Barrette  Land,  Brian,  Teddy,  Duncan  and  Larry  Cameron.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Florence,  his  children  Lillian,  Howard  (Dennifer), 
Martin,  Mark  (Cindy),  Martha,  his  grandchildren  Deanna,  Cullen,  Martin  Dr. 
Carter,  Marcus,  Martina,  his  brother  Cornelius  (Mary  Dane)  Scott,  and  his 
sisters  Emma  Paishk,  Mary  (Stan)  Cameron  and  Pricilla  Kent,  his  brother- 
in-law  Kenneth  (Doy)  Carpenter,  father-in-law  Eli  Carpenter  and  mother-in- 
law  Margaret  Carpenter. 

Roy  met  the  love  of  his  life,  when  she  was  14  years  old,  and  they 
settled  in  the  community  to  raise  their  children  for  38  years.  Roy  built 
most  of  the  houses  and  did  other  construction,  as  well  as  seasonal  guiding 
for  the  surrounding  campsites. 

He  enjoyed  playing  hockey,  baseball  and  square  dancing. 

He  was  also  a councillor  for  the  community  for  about  ten  years. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  nieces  and  nephews,  Alice  (Robert) 
Anderson,  Bradley,  Marsha  (Ray),  Fawn  (Amie),  Claudette  (Doe  Dr.),  Darryl, 
Naz  Dr.,  Bryden  (Bev),  Conrade,  Steven,  Dora,  Fred,  Donna,  Ronnie,  Derry, 
Dimmy,  Teresa  (Francis),  Loretta,  Rosella  (Curtis),  Ricky  (Caroline), 

Glenn  (Dackie),  Ernie,  David,  Robert,  Geraldine,  Dimmy  (Linda),  Sandy 
(Tom),  Rhonda,  Val  (Eric),  Mary  Dane  Dr.,  Emily,  Doyce,  Edna,  Dohn,  Linda, 
and  Gord;  as  well  as  Olive  Cameron  and  her  children  Adolphus  (Cindy) 
Cameron,  Gloria,  Angela,  Gilbert  and  Margaret.  He  will  also  be  missed  by 


many  other  nieces  and  nephews  from  near  and  far. 

He  will  also  be  missed  by  his  foster  children  Rosaline  Carpenter,  Norris, 
Myra  and  Isaac  Muckle.  Pallbearers  will  be  Lloyd  Letander,  Albert  Land, 

Ray  Wawence,  George  Boyd,  Leslie  Paishk,  Louie  Cameron,  Alex  Muckle,  Fred 
Cameron  Sr. 

A Wake  Service  will  begin  on  Monday,  Duly  25,  2005  at  1:00  p.m. 

A Traditional  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  28,  2005  at 
1:00  p.m.  at  the  residence  of  Roy  and  Florence  Cameron  with  Isaac  Mandamin 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Whitedog  Cemetery. 

We  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  Doctors  and  Nursing  staff  at  Lake  of 
the  Woods  District  Hospital  and  London  Health  Science  University  Hospital, 
as  well  as  Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  for  all  their 
professionalism,  guidance,  care  and  compassion. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  and  Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Duly  22,  2005 

Dohnnie  Quewezance,  of  Wabaseemong  First  Nations 

Dohnnie  Quewezance,  a resident  of  Wabaseemoong  First  Nations,  passed 
away  on  Friday,  Duly  22,  2005  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital. 

Dohnnie  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Dohn  and  Mary  Quewezance, 
brothers  Norman  Quewezance,  Archie  Quewezance,  Dimmie  Smith,  his  daughter 
Briena  Mooney,  granddaughters  Tracy  Muckle,  Ashley  Muckle,  grandson 
Marcel  Quewezance  and  great  grandson  Zachary  Kakekagumic.  Dohnnie  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  his  loving  wife  Grace  Muckle,  sons  Larry  (Flora)  McDonald, 
Marvin  (Gina)  McDonald,  Mark  (Carol)  Quewezance.  His  daughters  Colleen 
(Charles)  Quewezance,  Beverly  (Bryden)  Muckle,  Helen  (Roger)  Muckle, 

Teresa  (Randy)  Muckle,  grandchildren  Dohn,  Margaret  Shawbedees,  Anita, 
Clara,  Dulianna  Cameron,  Stacy  Bigblood,  Darcy,  Randy,  Taryn,  Kyler 
Quewezance,  Brent,  Bryden,  Donny,  Naomi,  Carl,  Taylor,  Raymond,  Terry, 
Randy,  Ray,  George  Muckle.  As  well  as  fifteen  great  grandchildren . He  will 
also  be  missed  by  his  brother  Robert  Quewezance,  and  family,  his  sister 
Mary  T.  Bunting  and  family,  and  numerous  in-laws,  cousins  and  friends. 

Dohnnie  was  born  in  Whitedog.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  Whitedog  and 
Swan  Lake.  He  also  attended  Cecelia  Daffray  Residential  School.  As  a young 
man  Dohnnie  learned  the  ways  of  the  land,  a land  that  he  would  come  to 
know  so  well.  He  raised  his  family  by  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping.  He 
also  moved  with  the  seasons  to  the  rice  fields  and  blueberry  patches.  He 
guided  at  local  tourist  camps  for  26  years.  In  his  later  years  he  worked 
for  Ontario  Hydro  for  nine  years,  the  last  few  as  foreman. 

Dohnnie  was  an  avid  guitar  player,  an  all  around  musician,  he  could 
carry  a tune  on  just  about  any  instrument.  He  was  also  a craftsman, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  woodworking.  He  was  approached  by  people  to  make  the 
Traditional  Tikanagaan  - there  are  lots  of  community  members  that  own  one 
of  his  Tikanagaans.  Dohnnie  will  be  remembered  for  his  sense  of  humour 
and  wit. 

As  we  go  on  in  life,  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  Dohnnie  will  be 
watching  over  us  from  above. 

We  love  you,  Dohnnie  Quewezance. 

A Wake  Service  will  begin  on  Monday,  Duly  25,  2005  at  11:00  a.m. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  28,  2005  at  3:00  p.m. 
at  his  residence,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Whitedog  Cemetery. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  and  Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

Duly  25,  2005 
Everett  Lerat 

LERAT  - On  Thursday  Duly  21,  2005,  Everett  Lerat,  Cowessess  First  Nation 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Marieval  Community  Hall, 

Marieval,  Sask.,  on  Tuesday  Duly  26,  2005  at  10:00  a.m.  Cremation  to 
follow  with  interment  of  cremated  remains  at  a later  date.  A wake  will  be 
held  in  the  Cowessess  Hall  on  Monday  commencing  at  5:00. 


Everett  was  predeceased  by  his  mother  Irene  Agecoutay.  Everett  is 
survived  by  two  sons;  Kelli  Lerat,  Vancouver,  and  Jonathan  Lerat, 

Cowessess.  Four  daughters;  Randi  (David)  Lerat,  Calgary,  Shelley  (Jason) 
Lerat,  Tonii-Lee  Lerat  and  Renee  Lerat  all  of  Cowessess.  Four 
grandchildren;  Hailey,  David-Brennan,  Jalyn  and  Payton,  his  father  Peter 
Lerat,  Cowessess,  stepmother  Rosalie  Kinistino,  Ochapowace  First  Nation. 

He  also  leaves  to  mourn  his  brothers  and  sisters,  nieces  and  nephews  and 
friends  and  his  good  friend  and  mother  of  his  children  Denise  Pelletier, 
cowessess . 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Lila  Jane  Mcnabb 

MCNABB  - On  Saturday,  July  23,  2005  Lila  Jane  McNabb,  late  of  Gordon 
First  Nation,  passed  away  suddenly.  Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 
Complete  service  details  will  appear  in  Tuesday's  edition  of  the  Leader 
Post . 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645 
Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

July  22,  2005 
Lyndon  Shouting 

LYNDON  GODFREY  SHOUTING  was  called  back  to  our  Creator  on  July  12,  2005 
at  the  age  of  31  years. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  wife  of  12  years,  Shawna  Crazy  Bull,  5 children, 
Godfrey,  Jolaine,  Jared,  Jessica,  and  Justin  Shouting,  mother,  Geraldine 
(Laurie)  Across  The  Mountain,  brothers,  Wesley  (Gwen)  Shouting,  Marlon, 
and  Matthew  Shouting,  sisters,  Michelle  (Rod)  Chapman  and  Deanna  Shouting, 
nephew,  L.J.  Goodstriker,  nieces,  Sharmaine  Shouting,  Jasmine  Goodstriker, 
Celina  and  Jamie  Heavy  Runner,  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Holy  Singer 
Sr.,  Aunties,  Christine  (Patrick)  Little  Bear,  Mary-Ann,  Bernadine, 

Delphine  Holy  Singer,  Alvine  (Lester)  Low  Horn,  Ardith  Wells,  Shirley 
(Barnabas)  Tall  Man,  Shiela  (Danny)  Many  Fingers,  uncles,  Oliver  (Ann) 
Shouting,  Thomas  (Rosaline)  Holy  Singer,  Alvin  (Denise)  Wells,  Duane 
(Kelly)  Fox,  great  uncles,  Ambruce  Shouting,  Jerome  Shouting,  Bernard 
(Agnes)  Shouting,  and  Marcel  Shouting. 

Lyndon  was  born  on  August  9,  1973.  He  attended  school  on  the  Reserve  at 
Standoff  Elementary  and  St.  Mary's  High  School,  where  he  completed  grade 
10.  He  also  attended  Life  Skills  at  the  Moses  Lake  Gym.  After  completing 
the  program  he  attended  a parenting  program.  He  then  went  to  Red  Crow 
Community  College.  He  enjoyed  sports.  He  joined  a boxing  club  as  the 
youngest  member  in  1980-81.  During  his  school  years  he  played  football 
with  the  St.  Mary's  Eagles.  The  surrounding  farmers  knew  him  to  be  very 
helpful  in  odd  jobs.  He  also  worked  for  Wayne  Leavitt  as  a maintenance  man 
for  his  rental  units.  Lyndon  would  always  be  eager  to  help  others  and  his 
family  members  around  their  homes  too.  He  made  friends  young  and  old 
wherever  he  went.  He  had  a humorous  way  of  telling  stories  and  making 
people  laugh.  In  spite  of  his  battles  and  trials  during  his  life,  he  still 
stood  tall,  proud,  and  remained  humble. 

Lyndon  was  predeceased  by  his  father,  Frank  Yezzelle,  grandparents, 

Bertha  Holy  Singer  and  Arthur  Wells,  great  grandparents  Ambruce  and  Maggie 
Shouting,  Victor  and  Mary  Chief  Moon  and  Frank  Holy  Singer,  cousins,  Bobby 
Holy  Singer,  Edward  Holy  Singer,  Sheldon  Holy  Singer,  Standford  Tallow, 
Morris  Tallow  and  Ian  Black  Plume. 

Lyndon  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  family,  relatives,  and  in-laws,  the 
Crazy  Bull  and  Calling  Last  families. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  21st,  2005  at  the  Moses 
Lake  Gym,  Cardston,  commencing  at  7:00  p.m.  and  continuing  through  the 
night.  Church  services  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  with  Pastor  Winston  Bird. 
The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  22nd,  2005  at  St.  Mary's 
Immaculate  Conception  Parish,  Blood  Reserve  at  11:00  a.m.,  with  Father 
Pawel  Andrasz  officiating.  Interment  in  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Donations  in  memory  of  Lyndon  gratefully  received  at  Salmon  Funeral  Home. 


Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 
Duly  23,  2005 
Mary  White  Quills 

MRS.  MARY  WHITE  QUILLS  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  White  Quills 
of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  at  the  Kainai  Continuing  Care  Center  on 
Wednesday,  Duly  20,  2005  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  6,  2005 
Hopi  paamuya/ joyful  moon 
Yuchi  tseneaga/dog  days  moon 

Blackfeet  pakkii ' pistsi  otsiai 'tssp/moon  when  choke  berries  ripen 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  UUCP  email;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Oyate  Underground, 
Rez  Life,  Native  American  Poetry  and  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  Lists 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


We're  bending  over  backwards  to  help  the  United  States,  to  protect  the 
public  and  we're  not  getting  any  help," 

If  this  happened  in  any  other  area  of  the  country,  it  would  be  viewed 
as  a crisis.  But  it's  the  fact  that  it's  in  Indian  Country." 

_ Chairwoman  Vivian  luan-Saunders,  Tohono  O'odham 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


I learned  a long  time  ago  you  can  go  into  a room  of  six  elders,  ask 
each  the  same  question...  and,  possibly  receive  six  answers.  Later  I 
also  learned  all  six  answers  will  be  right. 

Another  time  I was  struggling  with  the  dilemma  of  dealing  with  life 
and  service  to  my  people  from  two  perspectives,  one  of  a warrior  and 
the  other  of  a keeper  of  a Sacred  object  that  required  me  to  honor  in 
all  ways  the  effort  to  always  seek  peace  and  understanding.  I went  to 
an  honorable  and  strong  keeper  of  the  ways  with  my  struggle. 

His  answer  was  so  simplistic  it  startled  me.  Then  he  added,  "The 
answer  is  often  simple.  Following  the  answer  is  seldom  so  simple." 

The  above  is  not  to  draw  attention  to  myself.  It  is  to  help  you  come 
to  a place  in  your  own  mind  that  will  help  you  reflect  on  two  items  in 
this  issue.  I ask  you  to  read  and  take  each  to  heart.  I ask  that  you 
realize  both  are  right.  I can  tell  you  understanding  this  truth  is  very 
simple.  Coming  to  terms  with  the  truth  of  both  may  not  be  so  simple. 

The  two  items  I ask  each  of  you  to  read  are  "The  next  Dawn"  by  Johnny 
Rustywire  and  "Warchief  explained"  by  Tom  Dostou.  They  are  both  near 
the  end  of  the  newsletter  with  the  featured  poem.  That  is  the  section 
reserved  for  "heart  words". 


Learn  from  the  wisdom  of  each.  Listen  to  their  words  with  your  heart. 
You  may  even  learn  something  of  yourself  in  the  process. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Settlement  Figure  still  elusive 
in  Cobell  fight 

- Native  Leaders  urge  controls 
over  Indian  Agency 

- Illegals  streaming 

across  Arizona  Tribal  Lands 

- FBI  Agents  meet  with 
Tribal  Leaders 

- Congress  targets 

Sellers  of  Fake  Indian  Crafts 

- Renzi:  BIA  to  blame 

for  lack  of  Home  ownership 

- McCain  Bill  would  dissolve 
U.S.  Relocation  Office 

- Delegation  urges 
Black  Hills  logging 

- Winner  can  learn  Lessons 
from  other  Cities 

- Catholic  Hospital 
adds  Room  for  Indians 

- Tribe  finds  niche 

in  World  of  Outsourcing 

- Tribe's  research 
promotes  River's  Progress 

- Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribe 
awaits  ruling  in  2007 

- NA  Documentary: 

Deadly  Lewis  and  Clark  encounter 

- LYONS:  Fire  and  firewater 
in  Native  America 


- Apache  Sunrise  Ceremony 
celebrates  Womanhood 

- Tribal  Women,  Girls  gather 
for  Weekend  of  Healing 

- Rebuilding  a Hawaiian  Kingdom 

- A new  Deal  for  B.C.  Natives 

- First  Nations  move  in  on 
Westbay  Marina  RV  Park 

- Huu-ay-aht  protest 
forestry  operations 

- First  Nation  Land  Claim 
is  the  Subject  of  Appeal 

- First  Nations  Vets  of  Korean  War 
seek  Fair  Deal 

- Mexico  frees  First  Group 
of  Indian  Inmates 

- Caribbean  Native  Nations 
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Settlement  figure  still  elusive  in  Cobell  fight 
Duly  27,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  on  Tuesday  refused  to  back  down  from  its  claim 
that  Indian  beneficiaries  are  owed  little  for  the  historic  mismanagement 
of  their  trust  accounts. 

Two  Interior  Department  officials  repeated  their  position  that  they 
would  not  settle  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  for  the  billions  that  have 
been  proposed.  "If  you  use  the  facts  that  we  have  found  so  far  in  the 
accounting  process,  the  number  would  be  very,  very  low,"  said  Dim  Cason, 
the  associate  deputy  secretary.  "We  don't  think  the  facts  that  we  have 
thus  far  would  support  a very  high  number." 

"It's  not  evident  that  where  was  wholesale  fraud,"  added  Ross  Swimmer, 
the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians. 

But  during  a round  of  questions,  the  officials  clarified  that  the 
project  isn't  complete.  Cason  acknowledged  the  "uncertainty  and  risk"  with 
the  historical  accounting  because  it  doesn't  go  back  to  1887,  the 
inception  of  the  trust,  and  is  limited  in  scope.  The  officials  wouldn't 
propose  a settlement  amount  either,  citing  the  ongoing  work. 

The  administration's  stance  conflicted  with  the  views  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  Cobell  lawsuit,  tribal  leaders  and  Indian  organizations.  Earlier 
this  month,  the  coalition  released  a set  of  principles  that  called  for  a 
$27.5  billion  settlement  of  the  case. 

The  two  leaders  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  also  are  pushing 
to  end  the  nine-year-old  lawsuit,  which  they  say  is  hurting  efforts  to 
advance  other  tribal  issues.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Arizona),  the  chairman, 
and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  vice  chairman,  introduced  a 
bill  last  week  that  envisions  a large  settlement. 

"While  the  legislation  does  not  specify  a dollar  amount,  it  does  make 
clear  that  the  resolution  will  be  for  billions  of  dollars,"  McCain  said  in 
his  opening  statement. 

"Indian  people  have  been  cheated,  bilked  and  defrauded  over  a long 
period  of  time,"  added  Dorgan. 

A slate  of  Indian  leaders  praised  McCain  and  Dorgan  for  recognizing  that 
a settlement  would  run  in  the  billions.  "This  is  not  reparations,  this  is 
not  damages,  nor  is  it  welfare,"  testified  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit.  "It  is  simply  a return  of  the  money  that  was, 
and  is,  being  taken  from  us." 

But  nearly  every  tribal  witness  said  distribution  of  the  fund  shouldn't 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Treasury,  a named  defendant,  as 
provided  in  the  bill.  They  told  the  committee  that  the  federal  court 
handling  the  case  is  the  more  appropriate  place  to  determine  how  much 
beneficiaries  are  owed. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  sheepdog  is  guarding  the  sheep,"  said 
Ernie  Stensgar,  the  president  of  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest 
Indians . 

Tex  Hall,  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
said  tribal  leaders  need  to  know  how  much  Congress  is  willing  to  pay.  "In 
order  for  us  to  convince  Indian  Country  and  our  members  that  whatever 
figure  is  settled  on  is  fair,  we  need  to  be  armed  with  a dollar  amount  and 
a credible  rationale  that  we  can  explain  to  our  tribal  members,"  he 
testified . 


McCain  has  previously  said  the  $27.5  billion  is  too  high,  so  Hall 
suggested  an  alternate  amount.  He  said  the  "starting  point"  should  be 
around  $14  billion  because  that  is  the  Bush  administration's  estimate  of 
what  a full  and  complete  accounting  back  to  1887  would  cost. 

Whatever  the  final  figure,  McCain  said  it  can't  be  "forced  down  the 
throat"  of  any  party.  He  also  said  the  amount  must  pass  muster  among  other 
members  of  Congress  and  the  American  public. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  settlement  would  come  from  the  federal 
government's  judgment  fund,  a provision  welcomed  by  the  Indian  witnesses. 
"Unquestionably,  funds  to  settle  the  injustice  against  Individual  Indian 
Money  account  holders  cannot  come  from  Indian  programs,"  said  Dim  Gray, 
the  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation. 

It  is  not  clear  what  will  come  next  in  the  process  for  S.1439,  the 
Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  2005.  McCain  said  there  wouldn't  be  a round  of 
hearings  to  discuss  the  bill,  which  doesn't  yet  have  a companion  in  the 
House . 

Cobell  and  the  other  witnesses,  including  the  Interior  Department,  said 
they  would  work  with  the  committee  to  make  changes  to  the  bill.  McCain 
didn't  say  how  he  would  arrive  at  a settlement  figure. 
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NATIVE  LEADERS  URGE  3UDGE  TO  PLACE  CONTROLS  OVER  INDIAN  AGENCY 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  29  --  Two  Native  American  leaders  Friday  urged  the  judge 
overseeing  a class  action  lawsuit  over  the  Interior  Department's  admitted 
mismanagement  of  its  Indian  trust  program  to  keep  tight  controls  over  the 
department . 

Without  strong  supervision,  workers  in  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  tend  to  abuse  Native  people  and  fail  to  get  them  the  maximum 
returns  for  leases  of  their  lands,  said  Ernestine  Werelus  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  and  Ervin  Chavez  of  Bloomfield,  N.M. 

They  were  the  final  witnesses  in  a 59-day  hearing  into  the  security  of 
government  computers  that  hold  information  on  an  estimated  500,000 
individual  Indian  Trust  accounts.  Lawyers  for  the  Indians  have  told  U.S. 
District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  that  Interior  provides  little  security  for 
the  accounts  and  that  hackers  can  easily  penetrate  Interior's  computers. 

As  the  Indians  completed  their  case,  both  Werelus  and  Chavez  recounted 
their  efforts  to  help  trust  beneficiaries  get  the  maximum  returns  for 
their  lands.  Under  federal  law,  the  Interior  Department  serves  as  trustee 
for  Indian  lands  and  is  supposed  to  protect  the  interests  of  Indians. 

But  the  two  Native  leaders  told  Lamberth  that  the  BIA  often  fails 
Indians . 

Head  of  an  association  of  Navajo  land  allottees,  Chavez  said  he  has 
found  many  "major  miscalculations"  in  oil  and  gas  leases  the  BIA  has 
arranged  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  These  deary  hurt  Indians  but  oil 
companies  are  not  about  to  change  the  leases,  he  said. 

"If  the  government  doesn't  say  thing,  they  will  let  these  things  go  on," 
Chavez  testified. 

Werelus,  who  heads  a similar  association  on  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Reservation  in  Idaho,  told  the  judge  that  she  had  help  bolster  the 
revenues  Indians  there  were  receiving  from  their  lands  by  more  than  $4.5 
million  over  BIA-negotiated  leases. 

Too  many  of  the  leases  for  the  Idaho  fertile  farmlands  on  the 
reservation  were  being  won  by  a group  of  farmers  who  had  close  ties  to  the 
BIA,  she  said.  By  negotiating  with  individual  farmers  outside  the  group, 
Werelus  said  she  had  been  able  to  boost  the  prices  of  farmland  leases  from 
as  little  as  $35  an  acre  to  upwards  of  $201  an  acre. 

BIA  negotiators  let  "farmers  . . . walk  away  with  a lot  of  dollars  in 
their  pockets  and  keep  the  Indians  in  poverty,"  she  testified. 


Calling  BIA  workers  poorly  trained  and  inept,  Werelus  told  the  judge: 
"They  were  assigned  to  be  our  trustee  and  they  haven't  done  a thing  for  us. 

They've  taken  us  down." 

A county  commissioner  in  New  Mexico's  San  Juan  County,  Chavez  said  the 
BIA  relies  on  too  many  standardized,  "cookie-cutter  leases"  that  tend  to 
favor  oil  companies  over  Indians.  In  many  cases,  Indians  are  charged  for 
the  expenses  of  oil  exploration  on  their  lands  and  end  up  with  checks  that 
are  "zeroes,"  he  said. 

"If  I thought  they  were  more  reliable,  I wouldn't  have  been  involved  in 
this  for  24  years,"  Chavez  said. 

The  problems  of  Mary  Johnson,  an  80-year-old  Navajo  grandmother  who 
lives  in  southern  Utah,  "just  boggles  my  mind,"  said  Chavez.  Johnson  had 
testified  Thursday  she  had  received  little  money  from  the  four  oil  weeks 
that  have  been  pumping  on  her  lands  for  more  than  50  years. 

"If  I were  living  there  with  four  oil  wells,  I would  be  living  quite 
well,"  Chavez  said,  adding  that  Johnson's  financial  plight  "is  definitely 
not  right." 

Johnson  testified  through  a translator  that  BIA  officials  have  never 
explained  to  her  satisfaction  why  she  has  made  so  little  money  from  the 
wells  or  pipelines  that  cross  her  lands. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  cited  the  need  for  controls  on  the  BIA  as  they 
asked  the  judge  to  order  the  government  to  disconnect  any  computers  with 
trust  data  from  the  Internet.  They  said  the  testimony  of  the  three 
Indians  showed  that  many  trust  beneficiaries  depend  on  payments  from  the 
BIA  for  living. 

The  issue  is  not  just  one  of  computer  security,  said  Bill  Dorris,  one  of 
the  Indians'  lawyers. 

"We're  not  talking  about  computers,"  he  said.  "We  talking  about  people 
trying  to  get  the  basic  necessities  of  life." 

To  insure  those  people  continue  to  get  their  checks  promptly,  they  need 
the  certainty  that  their  trust  data  is  secure,  the  lawyers  said. 

"The  problem  we're  dealing  with  is  that  the  government  is  killing  our 
clients,"  said  attorney  Dennis  Gingold. 

The  lead  lawyer  in  the  trust  case,  Gingold  said  Interior's  many 
problems  administering  the  trust  are  well  known.  "The  whole  world  knows 
how  bad  it  is,"  he  said. 

The  lawyer  urged  Lamberth  to  place  restrictions  on  the  government's 
trust  computers  so  "the  trail  of  tears  can  end  at  Third  and  Constitution." 
That's  the  location  of  the  federal  courthouse  in  Washington. 

Bill  McAllister 
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Tribe  battles  huge  wave  of  immigrants 

Porous  border:  its  resources  are  slim,  and  the  illegals  know  it; 
streaming  across  Arizona  tribal  lands  by  night 
By  Angie  Wagner 
The  Associated  Press 

TOHONO  O'ODHAM  NATION,  Ariz.  - When  the  scorching  daylight  fades  and  dusk 
drifts  into  this  Indian  reservation,  the  Sonoran  Desert  begins  to  rustle. 
Mesquite  trees  become  hide-outs  and  the  deep  washes  turn  into  human 
freeways  filled  with  illegal  immigrants  winding  their  way  over  the  worn 
trails  that  will  carry  them  into  America. 

They  move  at  night,  when  it's  cooler  and  the  moon's  glow  can  guide  them 
from  Mexico  onto  an  Indian  nation  so  vast  that  many  easily  slip  through  a 
flimsy  barbed  wire  fence  unnoticed. 

"It's  like  the  desert  doesn't  sleep,"  tribal  police  officer  Darrell 


Ramon  says,  peering  into  the  night  as  he  drives  through  the  nation's 
isolated  communities.  "It  wakes  up  at  night.  Bodies  start  moving  out  there 
You  see  headlights  way  in  the  desert." 

Despite  a strong  Border  Patrol  presence,  the  immigrants  still  come. 

It's  easier  here,  they  say.  Here,  they  find  tribal  police  officers  who 
are  overwhelmed.  Money  is  scarce  for  this  tribe,  and  there  is  little  help 
from  the  federal  government. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  people  are  tired,  exhausted  with  truckloads  of 
immigrants  trashing  their  land,  raiding  their  homes  and  stealing  their 
cars.  The  flow  never  stops.  Not  in  a place  that  shares  75  vulnerable  miles 
of  the  U.S. -Mexican  border. 

Deep  in  desert:  Deep  into  the  Sonoran,  Ramon  drives  over  hilly  dirt 
roads  riddled  with  potholes,  never  sure  of  what  he  will  find.  Often,  it's 
a group  of  exhausted  immigrants  waiting  for  their  ride  to  freedom.  Or  lost 
disoriented  men  who  find  their  way  to  the  main  roads,  begging  for  help. 
Occasionally,  a family  out  of  food  and  water.  Then  there  are  the  bodies. 
Last  year,  51  people  succumbed  to  the  pounding  Arizona  heat. 

"It's  an  everyday  thing  out  here.  It's  constant  from  sundown  to  sunup," 
he  said. 

Indian  County  makes  up  only  2 percent  of  the  country,  but  tribal  lands 
encompass  more  than  260  miles  of  international  borders.  Thirty-six  tribes 
have  lands  that  are  close  to  or  cross  over  international  boundaries  with 
Mexico  or  Canada. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  illegal  immigrants  cross  these  borders  and 
disappear  into  the  heart  of  Indian  Country  each  year,  according  to  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

And  tribes  feel  they  are  on  their  own,  left  with  easy  routes  into 
America  and  not  enough  money  to  do  a job  the  government  should  be  doing. 

This  reservation  is  part  of  the  Border  Patrol's  Tucson  sector  - the 
busiest  place  in  the  country  for  illegal  border  crossings.  Last  year,  more 
than  491,000  illegal  immigrants  were  arrested  in  this  area.  Combined  with 
arrests  in  Yuma  to  the  west,  the  numbers  make  up  more  than  half  of  all 
immigrants  arrested  in  the  entire  country. 

But  many  - Indians  say  most  - are  never  caught. 

"They  know  they'll  most  likely  get  through,"  Ramon  said. 

When  you  reach  the  border,  not  far  from  the  main  reservation  town  of 
Sells,  a barbed  wire  fence  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  in  either 
direction.  A Border  Patrol  agent  sits  in  his  SUV  under  a tree,  waiting.  A 
helicopter  buzzes  overhead,  dipping  low  into  the  desert. 

An  old  pickup  truck  rumbles  up  toward  the  Mexican  side.  Tribal  member 
Harriet  Toro  hears  the  rattle  before  anyone  else. 

"Listen,"  she  says,  looking  into  the  emptiness. 

The  truck  approaches,  perhaps  just  for  a look,  then  turns  back. 

Much  poverty:  There  are  24,000  Tohono  O'odham  members,  and  14,000  live 
here  on  the  reservation.  Forty  percent  live  in  poverty  and  many  members 
still  lack  basics  such  as  running  water  and  electricity.  Obesity  and 
diabetes  are  rampant.  Unemployment  is  42  percent,  and  only  52  percent  of 
students  graduate  from  high  school. 

An  hour  southwest  of  Tucson,  it's  another  quiet  evening  in  Sells.  The 
summer  heat  is  relenting  and  women  who  sold  their  homemade  tacos  in  the 
vacant  lots  are  packing  up  for  the  day.  The  community  gym  is  filling  with 
after-work  fitness  buffs  and  children  walk  along  the  streets.  Commuters 
are  making  their  way  home,  often  to  some  of  the  60  villages  that  make  up 
this  reservation  of  2.8  million  acres  - the  equivalent  of  the  size  of 
Connecticut . 

Each  year  the  tribe  spends  more  than  $3  million  dealing  with  illegal 
immigrant  activity,  from  finding  immigrants,  offering  medical  help  and 
paying  for  autopsies  to  hauling  away  trash  and  abandoned  vehicles. 
Immigrants  take  up  60  percent  of  the  tribe's  law  enforcement  time. 

The  tribe  would  rather  spend  all  that  money  and  time  on  health  care, 
education  and  housing. 

From  2001  to  2004,  the  tribe  received  $310,613  for  homeland  security 
planning,  training  and  equipment  purchases.  This  year,  the  Interior 
Department  gave  the  tribe  $1.3  million  to  help  control  immigration. 

But  that  was  not  even  half  what  the  tribe  will  spend  for  the  year. 


"We're  bending  over  backwards  to  help  the  United  States,  to  protect  the 
public  and  we're  not  getting  any  help,"  said  tribal  Chairwoman  Vivian 
Duan-Saunders . "If  this  happened  in  any  other  area  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  viewed  as  a crisis.  But  it's  the  fact  that  it's  in  Indian 
Country. " 

Arizona's  governor  and  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  have  also  complained 
about  the  lack  of  funding,  with  McCain  calling  it  "disgraceful." 

Yet  McCain  also  said  the  money  has  to  be  given  where  the  greatest  risk 
is,  "and  the  greatest  risk  is  not  a lot  of  Indian  reservations." 

Trouble  begins:  The  trouble  began  for  the  Tohono  O'odham  people  when  the 
government  started  cracking  down  on  illegal  immigration  into  California 
and  Texas  in  1993. 

With  more  agents  and  helicopters  on  duty,  smugglers  had  to  find  other 
routes.  They  were  forced  onto  remote  federal  and  tribal  lands,  where  they 
know  there  are  fewer  resources  and  more  chances  to  slip  across  the  border. 

"These  individuals  are  going  to  use  the  covers  of  darkness,  the  shadows 
of  the  deep  canyon,"  said  Mario  Villarreal,  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
and  Border  Protection.  "That's  why  they  move  to  these  isolated  portions  of 
the  border." 

The  result  is  a land  overrun  with  immigrants.  The  Tohono  O'odham 
estimate  1,500  people  each  day  cross  the  border  into  their  reservation. 
Last  year,  more  than  400,000  pounds  of  marijuana  were  seized  and  141 
immigrants  died  in  the  Tucson  sector,  according  to  the  Border  Patrol. 

More  than  2,300  Border  Patrol  agents  are  assigned  to  the  Tucson  area,  up 
about  800  agents  from  2000.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  534  agents  will  be 
added  to  the  Arizona  border. 

The  tribe  and  the  Border  Patrol  often  have  a love-hate  relationship. 
Tribal  members  want  the  Border  Patrol  to  do  its  job,  but  tire  of  the 
constant  helicopters  and  getting  stopped  on  their  way  back  and  forth 
across  the  border,  where  the  Tohono  O'odham' s land  extends.  They  also  say 
the  Border  Patrol  shouldn't  have  access  to  the  tribe's  sacred  sites. 

But  the  head  of  the  Border  Patrol's  union  said  the  tribe  is  a difficult 
partner  and  could  help  itself  more. 

"They  need  to  make  a decision  whether  they  want  to  be  part  of  the  team 
or  treat  themselves  as  a foreign  nation,"  said  T.D.  Bonner,  president  of 
the  National  Border  Patrol  Council. 

He  opposes  giving  the  tribe  the  direct  homeland  security  funding  it 
wants,  saying  it  doesn't  have  the  expertise  to  deal  with  illegal 
immigration . 

The  Border  Patrol  insists  it  works  well  with  the  tribe,  but  a Government 
Accountability  Office  report  on  border  security  last  Dune  found  that 
federal  lands  agencies.  Border  Patrol  and  tribal  governments  lack 
coordination  and  that  land  management  agencies  believe  funding  to  prevent 
illegal  crossings  has  been  insufficient. 

Scary  scenes:  When  the  desert  turns  to  black  and  Royetta  Thomas  rounds 
the  corner  to  her  street  in  the  tiny  community  of  Miguel,  she  shudders  at 
what  she  might  find.  Her  house  backs  up  to  the  Sonoran,  and  immigrants 
often  use  her  spigot  to  get  water.  Twice,  her  house  was  broken  into,  her 
window  busted  and  food,  shoes  and  jewelry  stolen. 

This  is  the  burden  of  living  in  the  path  of  the  busiest  border  crossing 
area  in  the  country. 

"Now  it's  like  you  don't  even  know  who's  watching  you,"  she  said  from 
her  front  yard.  "I'm  just  wondering  what's  next?  We  have  no  privacy." 

Everyone  here  has  similar  stories:  The  time  immigrants  were  found  hiding 
in  a large  trash  bin,  waiting  for  their  ride,  or  when  immigrants  stole 
clothes  from  a clothes  line  so  they  could  look  American.  One  brave  soul 
swiped  food  off  the  stove  as  it  cooked. 

Many  say  they  struggle  with  how  much  to  help  desperate  immigrants,  and 
the  tribe  even  battles  its  own  members  who  can't  resist  easy  money  for 
hauling  a load  of  immigrants  or  drugs.  Last  year,  more  than  130  tribal 
members  were  arrested  for  smuggling. 

Tribal  patrol  officer  Mario  Saraficio  is  a few  hours  into  his  shift  when 
he  gets  a call.  A blue  Chevy  truck  loaded  with  immigrants  has  been  spotted 
on  an  isolated  stretch  of  dirt  road. 

He  flies  through  the  desert,  past  the  empty  water  bottles,  shoes  and 


clothes  strewn  about.  There  are  fewer  piles  of  trash  since  the  tribe 
received  a federal  grant  two  years  ago  to  clean  them  up. 

Still,  the  tribe  estimates  trash  sometimes  amounts  to  6 tons  a day. 
Abandoned  cars,  some  burned  and  overturned,  haunt  the  reservation.  Last 
year,  more  than  1,700  cars  were  left  here.  Some  sit  for  months,  waiting 
for  the  tow  truck. 

"To  us,  the  earth  is  very  sacred,"  said  Verlon  Dose,  a tribal  council 
member.  "It's  not  only  damaging  physically,  but  spiritually  and 
emotionally  when  we  see  these  things." 

The  blue  Chevy  proves  elusive.  No  telltale  dust  on  the  roads,  no 
movement  in  the  still  desert. 

A strange  lull  has  settled  on  the  reservation  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Unusual,  Saraficio  said.  But  it  won't  be  for  long.  They've  probably  just 
moved  to  another  spot. 

Then,  almost  out  of  nowhere,  an  immigrant  emerges  up  ahead  along  the 
edge  of  state  Highway  86.  He  is  Dose  Gonzalez,  a 44-year-old  father  of 
five  from  Acambay,  Mexico.  He  wears  new  hiking  shoes,  a worn  backpack  and 
a grin.  For  four  days,  he  walked  off  and  on  to  reach  America  along  with  11 
other  people.  They  got  separated,  and  Gonzalez  was  robbed  of  almost  all 
the  $1,200  he  was  to  pay  the  smuggler. 

He  planned  to  make  his  way  to  Chicago  and  work  as  a landscaper.  Now  he 
is  thirsty,  hungry  and  giving  up.  The  Border  Patrol  whisks  him  away  to  be 
sent  back  home. 

But,  he  says,  he  will  try  again  next  week. 

The  officer  eases  back  into  his  SUV  and  heads  back  out  into  the  night, 
knowing  there  will  always  be  another  just  like  Dose  Gonzalez. 

For  the  Tohono  O'odham,  it  has  become  a way  of  life. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 
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FBI  agents  meet  with  tribal  leaders 

Event  designed  to  foster  better  policing  on  Native  lands 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  25,  2005 

For  out-of-towners,  the  reservations  of  the  American  Southwest  can  seem 
worlds  apart  from  anything  they  have  ever  experienced  before. 

Now  imagine  having  to  investigate  a violent  crime  in  the  area.  You  don't 
know  the  people,  language,  traditions  or  terrain. 

Realizing  that  those  drawbacks  are  anything  but  ideal  circumstances  for 
effective  policing,  more  than  30  G-Men  from  around  Arizona  attended  a 
special  law  enforcement  training  session  designed  to  help  officials  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  understand  the  complex  issues  that  exist 
on  Indian  land. 

The  FBI  employees  included  agents,  analysts  and  support  personnel.  The 
session  was  held  at  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix  and  conducted  by 
educational  services  manager  Gina  Laczko  and  program  specialist  Wendy 
Weston,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  seminar  included  an  overview  of  Arizona's  22  tribes  and  the  cultural 
issues  and  challenges  they  face. 

The  FBI  frequently  works  along  with  tribal  police  departments  to 
investigate  crimes  that  happen  on  Indian  land. 

Organizers  of  the  training  sessions  say  the  event  was  the  first-of-a- 
kind,  with  the  hope  that  understanding  a tribe's  culture  can  facilitate 
greater  law  enforcement  cooperation.  Those  attending  witnessed 
presentations  on  boarding  schools  and  heard  from  various  tribal  leaders. 


including  a question  and  answer  session. 

"As  a living  museum  representing  Native  people,  the  Heard  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  train  federal  officials  regarding  tribal  community  matters. 

In  our  post-9/11  society,  these  types  of  partnerships  are  instrumental  in 
improving  homeland  security  and  community  relations.  My  hope  is  that  this 
will  be  the  first  of  many  sessions  offered  by  the  Heard  Museum,  not  only 
for  the  FBI,  but  other  local  and  national  law  enforcement  organizations," 
said  Dason  Meyers,  director  of  marketing  communications  for  the  Heard 
Museum. 

Meyers  helped  organize  the  event  and  is  also  a graduate  of  the  Phoenix 
FBI  Citizens'  Academy.  Officials  say  the  academy  helps  foster 
relationships  and  understanding  between  FBI  field  offices  and  their 
communities.  Proponents  say  the  result  has  been  an  improved  ability  to 
solve  crimes  and  help  citizens  make  their  communities  a safer  place. 

Museum  director  Frank  Goodyear  said  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Heard 
would  be  used  for  the  session.  Opened  in  1929,  the  museum  has  more  than  35 
000  artifacts  in  its  permanent  collection,  along  with  an  education  center, 
a bookstore  and  restaurant. 

"For  more  than  75  years  the  Heard  has  been  committed  to  connecting  with 
the  communities  we  serve.  We  are  increasingly  seen  as  a world  leader  and 
the  intellectual  forefather  for  many  museums  dedicated  to  Native  materials 
including  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington  D.C.," 
Goodyear  said. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Congress  targets  sellers  of  fake  Indian  art,  crafts 
Scripps  Howard  News 
Duly  25,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - An  effort  is  under  way  in  Congress  to  help  stop  the  sale  of 
fake  American  Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

At  shops  throughout  the  West,  a customer  will  ask  why  a necklace  or  pot 
costs  three  times  what  a similar  item  costs  down  the  street.  The  other 
piece  is  usually  a cheap  knockoff  made  by  non-natives  with  non-native 
materials,  most  likely  by  machine  in  a foreign  country. 

"It  looks  the  same,  but  the  materials  aren't  as  fine,  and  it's  not  made 
in  the  traditional  way,"  said  NaNa  Ping,  who  makes  inlay  jewelry  in  New 
Mexico. 

For  15  years,  it's  been  against  federal  law  to  sell  Indian  art  unless 
American  Indians  make  it.  It's  also  illegal  to  sell  foreign-made  Indian- 
style  art  or  crafts  without  a label  identifying  the  country  of  origin. 

Last  month,  a woman  was  indicted  in  Albuquerque  on  federal  charges  of 
selling  fake  Navajo  rugs. 

Such  prosecutions  are  rare,  concedes  New  Mexico  U.S.  Attorney  David 
Iglesias . 

"Generally,  with  the  FBI,  their  top  mission  in  Indian  County  is 
investigating  violent  crime,  and  when  you  have  a lot  of  those  crimes 
there's  not  a lot  of  time  to  prosecute  this  class  of  criminal  offenses.  We 
do  these  occasionally,"  Iglesias  said. 

Arizona  Republican  Sens.  Don  Kyi  and  Dohn  McCain  want  to  help  the  FBI. 

They  have  introduced  legislation  to  let  agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  investigate  fake  art,  on  the  reservation  and  off. 

"These  violations  are  serious,  and  we  need  to  provide  the  necessary 
federal  resources  to  preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  native  people," 
Kyi  said. 


NaNa  Ping  is  president  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  which 
represents  1,500  American  Indian  artists.  He  said  sales  of  the  cheaper 
fake  art  hurts  the  income  of  real  American  Indian  artists. 

"They  need  to  stop  this.  They're  hurting  our  market,"  he  said. 

David  Cloutier,  executive  director  of  the  Southwestern  Association  for 
Indian  Arts,  voiced  similar  concerns.  The  association  sponsors  the  annual 
Santa  Fe  Indian  Market,  on  Aug.  20-21  this  year. 

The  association  uses  a review  board  to  ensure  that  only  American  Indians 
selling  their  own  goods  occupy  its  booths,  he  said. 

"This  region  is  the  marketplace  of  Native  American  arts  worldwide  and 
for  tourists,"  said  Cloutier.  "There  are  people  who  deal  in  that  kind  of 
knockoff  situation,  and  we'd  like  to  see  that  curtailed,  just  for  the  sake 
of  income  to  Native  Americans." 

Kyi  said  the  federal  agency  that  refers  complaints  about  fake  American 
Indian  art  for  prosecution,  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  is  concerned 
that  cases  were  not  making  it  to  the  attorney  general  for  prosecution. 

"Indian  country  is  getting  slammed"  by  the  number  of  cheap  knockoffs, 
said  the  board's  director,  Meredith  Stanton,  but  it's  not  an  FBI  priority, 
particularly  since  9/11. 

Sometimes,  they  are  able  to  work  with  a retailer  to  resolve  the 
complaint,  Stanton  said.  The  most  serious  cases  are  reported  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  FBI. 

Bill  Ellwell,  spokesman  for  the  FBI's  Albuquerque  field  office,  said 
agents  take  cases  of  fake  American  Indian  art  seriously  and  have  worked 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

But  Iglesias  said  they  could  prosecute  more  cases  if  the  bureau's  agents 
had  the  investigative  authority  being  considered  by  Kyi's  bill. 

New  Mexico's  senators  have  complained  about  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  counterfeit  American  Indian  art  for  years. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  who  pressured  Customs  officials  in  the  1990s 
to  step  up  efforts  against  foreign  fakes,  said  the  new  bill  is  a good  idea 
and  he  will  support  it. 

"These  fakes  pose  a serious  economic  threat  to  artists  and  craftsmen," 
he  said.  "Counterfeit  goods  amount  to  cheating  these  artisans  and  their 
customers . " 

Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  said  he  is  studying  the  Kyl-McCain  bill. 

"Any  action  we  can  take  to  crack  down  on  the  sale  of  counterfeit  Indian 
arts  and  crafts  would  be  a major  step  in  the  right  direction,"  he  said. 

"But  given  that  Indian  programs  have  been  dramatically  cut  in  recent  years, 
I have  my  doubts  about  whether  will  be  available  to  make  this  legislation 
effective. " 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Renzi:  BIA  to  blame  for  lack  of  home  ownership 
Congressman:  Red  tape  hinders  Natives  from  buying  homes 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Lack  of  funding  is  not  the  only  obstacle  facing  Native 
American  home  ownership. 

Congressmen  Rick  Renzi  indicated  during  a joint  hearing  last  week 
between  Congress'  Financial  Services  and  Resources  Committee  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  red-tape  processes  blocks,  rather  than  pushes, 
home  ownership  in  Indian  Country. 

"Home  ownership  is  a vital  part  of  safe  and  healthy  communities,"  Renzi 
stated  in  a press  release.  "But  for  many  Native  Americans  working  with  the 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  home  ownership  process  is  an  unnecessarily 
complicated  and  frustrating  experience." 

These  processes  add  to  the  problem. 

While  legislation  was  passed  to  offer  a 95  percent  guarantee  for  some 
federal  loans,  federal  funds  are  taken  away  because  these  guarantee 
programs  are  not  being  used,  Renzi  said. 

In  addition,  because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a large  backlog  of 
title  transfers.  Native  American  families  are  still  waiting  to  move  into 
new  homes. 

"So,  we  have  a huge  need  for  housing  in  Indian  Country  while  new,  safe 
and  clean  houses  sit  empty,"  Renzi  said. 

Bureau  processes  also  tie  up  recording  mortgage  documents  and  title 
status  and  will  not  release  owner  information  to  private  organizations 
unless  the  organization  receives  permission  from  the  owner. 

Renzi  called  this  the  bureau's  version  of  "Catch-22." 

"It  might  even  seem  comical  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  absurd 
policies  like  this  contribute  to  the  terrible  conditions  many  Native 
families  find  themselves  in,"  Renzi  said. 

According  to  Renzi 's  office.  Native  Americans  suffer  a 27  percent 
poverty  rate,  more  than  twice  the  national  average  and  overcrowded 
reservation  homes  are  six  times  the  national  average  as  well,  standing  at 
33  percent. 

Renzi  said  during  last  week's  hearing  that  Native  Americans  suffer  not 
only  from  overcrowded,  substandard  housing  conditions,  but  also  from  lack 
of  infrastructure  as  well.  Sixteen  percent  of  reservation  homes  lack 
indoor  plumbing. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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McCain  bill  would  dissolve  U.S.  relocation  office 
Duly  28,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - The  Navajo  Nation  would  support  a proposal  by  Sen.  Dohn 
McCain,  R-Ariz.,  to  dissolve  the  federal  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Office  but  only  if  further  hardship  is  eliminated  and  the  action  is  not 
simply  to  save  money,  according  to  a news  release  from  the  Navajo  Nation 
President's  office. 

McCain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  received 
testimony  Duly  21  on  his  proposal  to  amend  the  1974  Navajo-Hopi  Land 
Settlement  Act. 

His  proposal  (S.  1003)  would  dissolve  the  relocation  office  as  of  Sept. 
30,  2008,  and  its  remaining  duties  would  be  transferred  to  a new  division 
within  the  Interior  Department. 

During  the  Duly  21  hearing,  McCain  said  the  program  has  cost  too  much 
and  lasted  too  long.  The  program,  passed  by  Congress  over  the  objections 
of  the  Navajo  Nation,  was  proposed  as  a $40  million  program  to  build  homes 
and  move  10,000  Navajos  and  about  100  Hopis  over  12  years. 

It  has  ballooned  to  $483  million  and  has  lasted  30  years  and  is  still 
incomplete. 

Testifying  before  McCain's  committee  were  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr., 

Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor,  Navajo  Nation  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission 
Director  Roman  Bitsuie,  and  Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis 
Denetsosie. 

Shirley  said  the  Navajo  Nation  would  support  the  bill  as  long  as  any 
proposed  solution  does  not  cause  more  hardships  for  affected  residents, 
and  that  closure  of  the  program  not  stem  merely  from  a desire  to  save 


money  for  the  federal  government. 

Taylor  said  the  Hopi  Tribe's  position  is  to  see  all  relocations 
completed  before  the  office  is  closed. 

"Evictions  should  be  mandatory/'  Taylor  said. 

Shirley  said,  "Now  that  the  Navajo  people  have  had  to  live  through  the 
nightmare  of  relocation,  we  do  not  think  federal  budgetary  issues  alone 
should  be  a basis  for  limiting  funds  to  complete  the  program,  and  doing  so 
in  a way  that  brings  humanity  to  what  has  otherwise  been  an  inhumane 
process . " 

When  asked  by  McCain  whether  the  relocation  program  was  voluntary, 

Christopher  Bavasi,  the  federal  relocation  office  director,  said  it  was, 
somewhat . 

"This  was  something  less  than  a voluntary  program  but  it  has  been 
operated  as  a voluntary  program,"  he  said. 

Bavasi  said  the  program  has  also  been  encumbered  by  continuous  court 
battles . 

"In  hindsight,  maybe  we  shouldn't  have  pass  the  law  in  the  first  place," 

McCain  remarked. 

Shirley  said  another  concern  is  the  1.5-million-acre  Bennett  Freeze, 
which  was  instituted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  prohibited  all 
development  and  improvements  since  1966. 

Calling  the  Bennett  Freeze  "horrendous,"  "a  national  shame"  and  a 
"disgrace,"  McCain  asked  Shirley  whether  he  believed  the  freeze  should  be 
lifted . 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to  see  it  lifted,"  Shirley  said.  "I  think  that's  what's 
needed . " 

However,  Bavasi  said  it  "wouldn't  be  wise"  to  pass  a law  specifically  to 
lift  the  Bennett  Freeze,  saying  it  could  result  in  chaos.  However  Navajo 
officials  said  that  did  not  occur  when  the  freeze  was  temporarily  lifted 
in  1993. 

Denetsosie  said  that  the  Navajo  Nation  has  paid  the  Hopi  Tribe  $29 
million  in  payments  and  spent  more  than  $800,000  in  attorney  fees  as  a 
result  of  the  relocation  act. 

He  added  that  there  are  296  late  applicants  currently  in  process  before 
the  federal  relocation  office  that  may  be  certified  for  benefits.  But 
almost  none  could  be  certified  by  the  Sept.  30,  2005,  deadline,  he  said. 

He  said  the  Paragon  Ranch  in  New  Mexico  had  been  purchased  for  the 
Navajo  Nation  with  the  intention  that  its  coal  reserves  be  used  for  the 
Navajos.  But  the  land  has  yet  to  be  transferred  to  the  nation,  he  said. 

McCain  said  the  relocation  act  is  an  example  in  which  "the  law  of 
unintended  consequences"  may  have  prevailed. 

"No  one  thought  in  1974  that  these  issues  would  be  unresolved"  in  2005, 
he  said.  "I'd  like  to  put  these  issues  behind  us  so  we  can  begin  to 
provide  health  care  and  housing  that  is  terribly  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country. " 

Copyright  c.  2005  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Company  Incorporated . All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Delegation  urges  Black  Hills  logging 

Members  say  following  harvest  plan  would  reduce  fire  risks 
PETER  HARRIMAN 
pharrima(3argusleader . com 
Duly  25,  2005 

South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation  told  the  highest  ranking  official 
in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  cut  more  timber  in  the  Black  Hills  National 


Forest . 

During  a Duly  20  meeting  in  the  office  of  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson,  Forest 
Service  Chief  Dale  Bosworth  and  Rocky  Mountain  Region  Forester  Rick  Cables 
heard  Dohnson,  Sen.  Dohn  Thune  and  Rep.  Stephanie  Flerseth  press  them  to 
complete  by  this  fall  the  Phase  2 amendment  to  the  forest  plan.  It  would 
establish  procedures  for  using  logging  to  reduce  fire  and  insect  risks. 

The  members  of  Congress  also  urged  that  commercial  logging  in  the  forest 
be  stepped  up  to  the  allowable  sale  quantity  of  83  million  board  feet.  The 
ASQ  is  the  amount  of  timber  forest  managers  believe  can  be  annually 
harvested  in  a sustained  yield  program. 

Before  1997,  the  ASQ  for  the  Black  Hills  Forest  was  set  at  118  MBF.  In  a 
forest  plan  revision  that  year,  it  was  reduced  to  the  present  number.  But 
timber  harvest  this  decade  has  only  averaged  between  60-70  MBF  annually. 

"The  trick  is  to  find  that  fine  line  between  adequate  timbering  and 
preservation  of  both  the  aesthetic  and  wildlife  qualities  of  the  Black 
Flills,"  Dohnson  said.  "We  do  not  want  clear-cut  forestry  going  on,  and  we 
do  not  want  mountains  denuded  of  their  trees.  But  if  we  don't  do  something, 
all  we  are  going  to  be  left  with  are  blackened  fire  remains." 

Since  2000,  wildfires  have  burned  more  than  180,000  of  the  forest's  1.2 
million  acres,  and  a bark  beetle  outbreak  has  killed  thousands  of  trees  in 
the  northern  Black  Hills. 

Thune  characterized  the  meeting  similarly. 

"Everybody  seemed  to  be  pretty  much  on  the  same  page.  The  delegation 
recognizes  that  forest  health  needs  to  be  an  issue  they  are  concerned 
with,"  he  said. 

That  unity  resonated  with  the  Forest  Service  officials. 

"They  wanted  to  impart  to  the  chief  and  myself,  perhaps  more  to  the 
chief,  how  important  it  is  to  them  and  to  their  constituents  to  have  the 
forest  in  as  healthy  a state  as  possible,"  Cables  said  after  the  meeting. 

All  parties  at  the  meeting  agreed  that  ambitious  logging  is  needed  in 
the  Black  Hills  to  reduce  the  density  of  trees  prone  to  insect  damage, 
disease  and  fire  and  to  open  up  stands  of  ponderosa  pine  to  allow  other 
native  plant  species  such  as  aspen  to  flourish,  according  to  Tom  Troxel, 
director  of  the  Black  Hills  Forest  Resource  Association,  a timber  interest 
group . 

"It  was  a good  meeting,"  said  Troxel,  who  attended.  "I  was  delighted  the 
three  members  of  the  delegation  could  come  together.  They  were  of  one 
voice  in  talking  to  the  chief,  expressing  their  concerns  and  discussing 
their  expectations.  I thought  it  was  a good  two-way  dialogue." 

Troxel  also  called  the  make-up  of  the  group  "appropriate  for  the  issues 
we  were  talking  about." 

But  representatives  of  other  Black  Hills  Forest  users  wish  say  they 
should  have  been  included,  and  they  take  issue  with  the  notion  that 
commercial  logging  should  be  a major  ingredient  in  the  prescription  to 
achieve  a healthy  forest. 

Sam  Clauson  of  Rapid  City  is  chairman  of  the  Sierra  Club's  Black  Hills 
group . 

"The  Sierra  Club  hasn't  changed  our  policy  that  we  still  strongly  oppose 
all  commercial  timber  sales.  We  think  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  it," 
he  said  of  reducing  fire  risk  and  improving  the  health  of  the  forest.  He 
added  that  the  lightning-caused  Ricco  fire  that  burned  across  3,900  acres 
near  Piedmont  this  month  burned  through  stands  where  timber  has  been 
harvested . 

Nancy  Kile  of  Sturgis  represents  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills,  an 
organization  of  about  600  founded  in  2002  and  primarily  involved  in 
articulating  traditional  Indians  values  regarding  the  Black  Hills. 

"I  sure  wish  I would  have  been  there,"  she  said  of  the  meeting  in 
Dohnson' s office.  Kile  is  an  alternate  member  of  the  BHNF  advisory  council 
and  finds  it  frustrating  to  attend  council  meetings  where  the  worth  of  the 
forest  is  expressed  in  the  dollar  values  of  timber  and  tourism. 

"Our  people  consider  this  a nurturing  hospital,  a generous  pharmacy,  a 
church,  a funerary,  but  I don't  hear  anything  like  that  when  I go  to  these 
meetings.  They  just  promote  the  corporate  welfare,"  she  said  of  timber 
harvests . 

Such  polarity  is  indicative  of  the  management  challenge  the  Forest 


Service  faces  on  much  of  the  192  million  acres  of  public  land  it  oversees. 
The  Black  Hills  highlights  those  issues  to  an  even  greater  degree  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  South  Dakota  is  where  the  Forest  Service  cut  its  teeth 
on  timber  management.  The  first  commercial  timber  sale  on  federal  land 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  took  place  on  what  was  then  the  Black  Hills  Forest 
Reserve  in  1899. 

"The  Black  Hills  is  such  a critical  part  of  the  history  and  culture  of 
western  South  Dakota.  Dale  understands  the  tribal  issues,  the  religious 
significance  of  the  Black  Hills  to  Native  Americans,  and  he  understands 
the  history  of  the  Black  Hills,  where  the  very  first  timber  sale  occurred, 
" Cables  said. 

Thune  suggested  the  checkerboard  of  public  and  private  land  ownership 
across  the  Black  Hills  makes  the  Forest  Service  acutely  aware  of  how  its 
activities  are  perceived  by  diverse  neighbors. 

"I  think  it  is  a fairly  important  forest  to  them  because  it  is  so 
habitated.  It  creates  some  unique  challenges  for  them.  Sometimes  they 
learn  some  things  from  the  activities,  experiences  and  discussions  that  go 
on  in  the  Black  Hills,  lessons  that  can  be  applied  to  other  issues  and 
challenges  on  other  forests,"  he  said. 

Craig  Bobzien  has  been  BHNF  supervisor  fewer  than  two  weeks,  but  he's 
been  in  the  Forest  Service  since  1978  and  has  a sense  of  the  BHNF ' s 
standing. 

"The  people  really  care.  The  public  really  cares,"  Bobzien  said.  "The 
Black  Hills  is  a mecca  for  a lot  of  Americans." 

A high  public  acceptance  for  that  kind  of  intense  management,  reflected 
in  the  urging  of  the  Congressional  delegation  to  step  up  logging, 
encourages  the  Forest  Service,  according  to  Cables. 

"The  Black  Hills  is  one  of  those  places  where  it's  win-win.  We  can  have 
an  active  wood  products  industry,  an  active  recreation  program,  a forest 
providing  wildlife  benefits,"  he  said. 

A couple  of  representatives  of  wildlife  constituencies  concur  with 
Cables'  vision. 

From  our  perspective,  it's  not  a matter  of  how  much  they  cut,  it's  how 
they  cut  it,"  said  Doug  Hanson,  wildlife  director  for  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game  Fish  and  Parks.  "From  a wildlife  perspective,  we've 
always  advocated  a more  mosaic  harvest." 

Chris  Hesla,  Wildlife  Federation  director,  said  logging  should  be  done 
in  an  environmentally  friendly  way. 

Johnson  and  Thune  said  they  are  united  in  an  effort  to  secure  additional 
federal  funding  for  the  Forest  Service  to  accomplish  fire  risk  reduction 
goals  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  Cables  is  appreciative. 

"The  secret  in  the  long  term  is  to  get  the  forest  healthy,"  Cables  says. 
"If  we  can  get  it  healthy,  we  won't  have  to  spend  as  much  money  on  fire 
suppression.  That's  really  been  the  thrust  for  the  agency,  to  be  really 
aggressive  on  fuels  treatment  nationally. 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 
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Easing  race  relations 

Winner  can  learn  lessons  from  other  cities'  reconciliation  efforts 
Duly  26,  2005 

Winner  joined  a growing  list  of  South  Dakota  communities  forced  to  face 
its  race  problems,  after  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  recently  filed 
a discrimination  suit. 


In  Winner's  case,  the  ACLU  says  Native  American  students  are  disciplined 
more  often  and  more  harshly  than  white  students. 

However  the  lawsuit  is  resolved.  Winner  can  learn  some  lessons  from 
other  communities  about  how  to  bring  people  together. 

It's  not  easy.  But  it's  not  impossible,  either  - as  long  as  everyone 
involved  understands  it's  a long-term  commitment. 

No  better  examples  can  be  found  than  in  Mobridge  and  Sioux  Falls. 

Mobridge:  In  1999,  Robert  "Boo"  Many  Horses,  a 21-year-old  mentally 
disabled  Native  American,  was  found  dead  in  Mobridge.  He  had  been  stuffed 
into  a trash  can  while  intoxicated  and  died  because  he  couldn't  breathe. 
Four  white  teens  were  charged  in  his  death.  First,  the  charges  were 
reduced,  then  dropped. 

Tensions  were  high,  and  the  community  responded.  A Race  Relations 
Council,  based  in  the  churches,  was  formed.  An  annual  ethnic  celebration 
was  created. 

That  helped  for  a while.  But  the  ethnic  celebration  died  out.  Bryce 
Fellbaum,  the  pastor  who  led  the  Race  Relations  Council,  took  a position 
out  of  state,  and  now  the  council  is  dormant. 

Sioux  Falls:  In  October  2003,  four  dozen  teenagers  were  involved  in 
fights  - mostly  whites  against  black  refugees.  In  addition,  a swastika  and 
the  letters  "KKK"  were  found  spray  painted  on  a wall  near  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  black  teens. 

Community  members  - starting  with  the  school  district  - responded 
quickly  and  formed  a race-relations  committee.  An  ad  campaign  was 
developed.  An  effort  was  made  to  help  employers  understand  the  need  to 
employ  minorities.  And  some  special  events  are  being  held  in  an  effort  to 
promote  diversity  and  understanding. 

Beyond  that,  there's  little  concrete,  although  the  committee  still  hopes 
to  make  an  impact. 

Every  community  is  different.  But  in  the  case  of  Mobridge  and  Sioux 
Falls,  what  happened  is  clear.  After  the  initial  drive  to  bring  groups  of 
people  together,  the  effort  lost  steam. 

That's  understandable.  It's  difficult  to  come  up  with  hard  and  fast  ways 
of  bringing  people  together.  So  often,  those  preaching  efforts  are  aimed 
at  the  choir.  The  people  who  really  need  the  efforts  aren't  interested. 

But  there's  another  aspect.  We  don't  hear  state  legislators  talking 
about  these  issues,  unless  it's  to  reject  efforts  - such  as  tracking 
traffic  stops  to  determine  if  there  really  is  racial  profiling.  We  don't 
hear  discussions  at  school  boards,  unless  there's  a particular  crisis.  The 
same  is  true  with  mayors  and  city  councils. 

Mobridge 's  Race  Relations  Committee  was  outside  the  governmental 
structure.  So  was  that  in  Sioux  Falls,  although  some  community  leaders 
were  involved. 

Race  is  difficult  to  talk  about,  but  any  effort  is  going  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  sustain  without  political  leadership  behind  it  - vocally, 
publicly  and  regularly. 

That  is  missing.  And  that  is  the  lesson  Winner  can  learn.  In  one  sense, 
it  doesn't  matter  if  the  lawsuit  has  merit.  What  matters  is  that  a segment 
of  the  Winner  community  feels  it  is  being  discriminated  against.  No  matter 
what  happens  in  the  courtroom,  that  must  be  addressed  in  the  community, 
and  that's  going  to  take  political  leadership. 

In  Winner.  In  Mobridge.  In  Sioux  Falls.  And  anywhere  else  there's  a 
racial  problem. 
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Catholic  hospital  adds  room  for  Indians 
By  DAMES  MacPHERSON,  Associated  Press  Writer 
Duly  29,  2005 

Sherman  Iron  Shield  used  to  sneak  his  son  behind  some  elevators  at  St. 
Alexius  Medical  Center  to  burn  sacred  herbs,  hoping  to  chase  away  evil 
spirits  without  setting  off  fire  alarms  and  sprinklers. 

The  practice,  known  as  smudging,  along  with  modern  medicine,  helped  his 
son,  George,  recover  from  a gunshot  wound  to  the  head  nearly  a dozen  years 
ago,  he  said. 

"My  son  is  still  alive,"  Iron  Shield  said. 

On  Thursday,  the  hospital  dedicated  a $350,000  solarium  and  meditation 
room  that  may  be  used  for  such  things  as  burning  sage,  cedar  or  sweetgrass, 
or  for  singing  or  drumming. 

Sister  Renee  Zastoupil,  director  of  pastoral  programs  for  St.  Alexius, 
said  the  meditation  room  is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

"We  know  that  it  just  is,"  she  said. 

The  meditation  room,  12  feet  by  20  feet,  is  intended  to  serve  people  of 
non-Christian  faiths,  or  those  "for  whom  the  main  chapel  is  not  suitable," 
Zastoupil  said. 

Dohn  Eagle  Shield,  a member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribe,  helped 
push  to  get  the  meditation  room  at  the  hospital  so  American  Indians  could 
practice  their  sacred  traditions. 

"We  have  had  a lot  of  tribal  people  come  here  in  the  past  who  have  said 
they  were  the  victims  of  misunderstanding,"  Eagle  Shield  said.  "A  lot  of 
people  were  reluctant  to  come  here." 

Eagle  Shield  said  the  meditation  room  was  several  years  in  the  making, 
and  was  a result  of  "sensitivity  sessions"  held  with  the  hospital. 

"It's  a special  place,"  Eagle  Shield  said.  He  and  Iron  Shield  burned 
sacred  herbs  to  dedicate  the  room. 

The  room  features  a window  on  the  northeast  side  so  Muslims  can  pray 
toward  Mecca. 

Syed  Hassan,  a physician  at  St.  Alexius,  said  he  and  the  dozen  or  so 
other  Muslim  doctors  at  the  hospital  would  use  the  room  for  daily  prayer. 

Hassan  said  the  window  was  "maybe  not  an  exact  straight  shot"  toward 
Mecca,  "but  it's  good  enough." 

"We  are  all  children  of  God,"  Hassan  told  the  crowd  of  about  200  people 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  on  Thursday.  "We  are  more  similar  than 
otherwise. " 

The  hospital  has  published  rules  for  use  of  the  room.  The  use  of  peyote 
and  other  drugs  is  prohibited,  as  is  the  "practice  of  any  religion  or  act 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  hospital 
lists  "Satanism,  Wicca  and  Voodoo"  as  examples. 

Nancy  Willis,  director  of  marketing  for  St.  Alexius,  said  the  number  of 
American  Indian  admissions  at  the  hospital  increased  79  percent  between 
1998  and  2002. 

Willis  said  8 percent  of  the  hospital's  72,000  admissions  in  2002  were 
Indians.  She  said  24  percent  of  the  trauma  patients  admitted  to  the 
hospital  were  Indians,  and  three-fourths  of  those  were  from  the  Standing 
Rock  reservation,  which  straddles  the  border  between  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 
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American  Indian  tribe  finds  niche  in  world  of  outsourcing 
By  Carson  Walker 
The  Associated  Press 
Duly  25,  2005 

KYLE,  S.D.  - The  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  were  among  the  last  tribes  to  battle 
the  U.S.  cavalry,  and  their  vast  Pine  Ridge  reservation  was  ground  zero  in 
the  American  Indian  Movement's  1970s  clashes  with  federal  agents. 

But  proud  resistance  to  outsiders  hasn't  been  good  for  business.  Here  in 
the  Badlands,  economic  opportunity  has  been  as  barren  as  the  flora-thin 
hills.  Unemployment  is  near  80  percent.  Substance  abuse  is  rampant. 

Tradition-bound,  the  Lakota  Sioux  want  to  be  close  to  family  and  resist 
leaving  the  reservation.  Tribal  and  business  leaders  are  hoping  that  in  an 
increasingly  globalized  economy,  where  information-processing  work  can  be 
done  nearly  anywhere,  they  won't  need  to. 

The  tribal  leaders'  bet:  outsourcing.  Their  first  big  client:  A Chinese- 
U.S.  joint  venture. 

Increasingly,  American  Indians  are  looking  to  outsourcing  as  a way  of 
boosting  economic  opportunity  without  having  to  stray  from  their  lands. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  a local  Indian-owned  marketing  and  Web 
design  startup,  Lakota  Express,  can  thank  sloppy  handwriting  for  its 
outsourcing  fortunes. 

"We're  people  that  have  really  been  left  out  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  now  are  being  welcomed  into  the  world  economy  in 
the  Information  Revolution,"  said  Mark  Tilsen,  a Lakota  Express  executive. 

Eight  Lakota  Express  employees  vet  the  accuracy  of  electronic  documents 
that  are  transcribed  in  China  by  workers  who,  while  understanding  English, 
often  have  difficulty  deciphering  Americans'  handwriting. 

The  work  amounts  to  reverse  outsourcing  (performed  as  it  is  for  a 
foreign  company  that  has  itself  in  the  employ  of  a U.S.  business).  And 
experts  expect  plenty  more  of  such  work  to  become  available. 

"There's  nothing  better  than  watching  a reservation  community  thrive. 
You're  seeing  newer  cars  in  the  parking  lot.  They're  buying  homes.  And 
I've  watched  that  happen,"  said  Carey  Wold,  a consultant  who  helped  set  up 
tribally  owned  companies  on  Northern  Ute  reservations  in  Utah. 

On  four  Utah  reservations,  150  to  180  jobs  full-time  have  been  created 
through  outsourcing,  most  of  it  government  work  but  also  commercial 
contracts,  he  said. 

One  venture,  owned  by  members  of  the  Cedar  Band  of  Paiutes,  did  $14 
million  in  business  last  year,  said  Wold,  whom  it  employs  as  a vice 
president  of  business  development. 

Wold  said  the  business,  Suh'dutsing  Technologies,  expects  to  generate 
some  $40  million  in  revenues  this  year.  Dobs  include  data  entry,  call 
center,  help  desk  and  info-tech  work.  Wold  said. 

U.S.  companies  are  increasingly  looking  to  Indian  reservations  as  an 
alternative  to  going  abroad  for  outsourced  labor,  said  Doug  Brown  and 
Scott  Wilson,  authors  of  "The  Black  Book  of  Outsourcing." 

Among  Indian  nations  trying  to  draw  outsourcing  work  are  the  Navajo,  he 
said,  while  corporations  including  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dell  Inc.  and  Capital 
One  all  are  interested  in  working  with  Native  American  tribes  instead  of 
sending  work  to  such  countries  as  India,  Ireland  and  the  Philippines. 

Mary  Underbaggage,  40,  is  one  beneficiary. 

The  college-educated  Lakota  Express  employee,  whose  six  children  range 
in  age  from  three  to  21,  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  and  lives 
on  her  family's  land. 

"Our  life  is  comfortable  because  I can  pretty  much  take  care  of  our  day- 
to-day  needs,  compared  to  a lot  of  other  families  around  me,"  said  the 
soft-spoken  Underbaggage. 

On  the  reservation,  most  jobs  are  in  the  public  sector  - either  through 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  tribe.  Private  sector  jobs  are  limited 
mostly  to  the  tribe's  casino  and  tourism-related  businesses. 

Karlene  Hunter,  Lakota  Express'  founder  and  CEO,  said  her  employees  make 
an  above-average  income  that  starts  at  $7  an  hour  and  increasing  to  $12  an 
hour  as  skills  increase. 

"They  might  be  doing  quality  control  with  China  and  answering  a phone 
for  another  contract  and  working  on  data  entry  work  at  the  same  time," 


said  Tilsen,  whose  company  got  its  first  outsourcing  contract  two  years 
ago. 

The  Chinese  outsourcing  venture  marries  Lakota  Express  with  USE  Limited, 
of  Dallas  and  Hong  Kong,  and  a Choctaw-owned  company.  Native  American 
Management  Services  of  McLean,  Va.,  said  Linda  Crider,  vice  president  of 
global  strategies  for  USE. 

In  an  around-the-clock  process  typical  of  outsourcing,  USE  workers  in 
China  will  enter  data  into  computers  from  handwritten  cards  scanned  at  a 
job  far  in,  say,  Kansas  City.  The  next  morning,  a Lakota  Express  employee 
here  in  Kyle  will  compare  the  scanned  image  of  the  original  card  with  the 
data  the  Chinese  entered  to  ensure  its  accuracy.  The  client  often  gets  the 
vetted  data  within  24  hours. 

Labor  in  China  is  far  cheaper  than  on  this  reservation,  said  Crider, 
whose  company's  clients  include  Daimler-Chrysler,  United  Van  Lines, 
various  global  banks  and  newspapers. 

But  the  Chinese  workers  simply  can't  match  the  cultural  affinity  of 
Americans  for  certain  work. 

And  who  knows.  Pine  Ridge  may  offer  unexpected  business  opportunities 
for  Chinese  entrepreneurs. 

In  a recent  visit,  USE  executives  and  partners  discussed  ways  to  expand 
their  dealings  with  the  Lakota  Sioux.  One  visitor,  USE  partner  Simon  Tam 
of  Hong  Kong,  was  taken  by  the  idea  of  exporting  buffalo  meat. 

"When  1.3  billion  Chinese  start  eating  bison,"  he  joked,  "I  think  the 
problem  to  worry  about  is  extinction." 
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Tribe's  steadfast  research  promotes  river's  progress 
Associated  Press 
Duly  25,  2005 

INDIAN  ISLAND  - Last  summer,  most  of  Maine's  longest  river  was  clogged 
with  tiny  balls  of  blue-green  algae,  giving  it  the  color  and  texture  of 
pea  soup.  "Oh,  it  was  bad,"  said  Dason  Mitchell,  water  quality  program 
coordinator  for  the  Penobscot  Indian  Nation.  "The  algae  was  like  little 
floating  BBs  all  through  the  water." 

Recently,  as  Mitchell  made  his  regular  rounds  of  sampling  sites  along 
the  Penobscot  River's  West  Branch,  the  water  was  liquid  gold. 

"That's  about  as  good  as  it  gets  on  the  river,"  Mitchell  said,  taking  a 
measurement  of  the  water's  clarity  one  morning. 

For  more  than  20  years,  members  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  have  documented 
the  slow  restoration  of  their  ancestral  river,  which  for  decades  has  been 
polluted  by  the  loggers  who  used  its  course  as  a lumber  highway  and  by  the 
paper  industry  that  grew  up  along  its  banks. 

"The  reservation  is  the  river,"  said  Dan  Kusnierz,  water  resources 
program  manager  for  the  tribe. 

HIGH  MERCURY  LEVELS 

Tribal  holdings  include  240  river  islands,  scattered  between  Milford  and 
Mattawamkeag.  The  main  reservation,  at  Indian  Island  near  Old  Town,  is 
surrounded  by  water. 

For  centuries,  Penobscots  trapped  and  foraged  along  the  banks  and  fished 
in  the  birch  bark  canoes  for  which  the  culture  is  known.  Life  revolved 
around  the  river.  But  today,  tribal  advisories  warn  pregnant  women  and 
children  not  to  eat  the  river's  fish,  which  are  contaminated  with  high 
levels  of  pollutants. 


Carried  along  with  the  air  pollution  making  its  way  northeast  on  the 
prevailing  winds,  mercury  falls  with  rain,  then  undergoes  chemical  changes 
that  allow  it  to  build  up  in  fish,  wildlife  and  human  bodies.  In  one 
impoundment  on  the  Penobscot,  mercury  levels  were  higher  than  in  samples 
taken  downstream  of  the  former  Holtrachem  manufacturing  plant  in  Orrington 
where  mercury  had  been  stored  for  years,  Mitchell  said. 

While  new  technology  has  all  but  removed  dioxins  from  paper  mill  waste, 
the  toxic  chemicals  have  accumulated  in  sediment  over  the  years,  making  it 
nearly  impossible  to  clean  up. 

Broad  scientific  studies  to  prove  that  Penobscots  and  other  people  who 
live  along  the  river  are  suffering  the  effects  of  this  pollution  would 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  the  fatal  cancer  diagnoses  that 
seem  to  increase  every  year  have  convinced  many  tribal  members  of  the 
connection,  including  Penobscot  Chief  Dim  Sappier  and  Mitchell,  who 
started  working  in  the  water  quality  program  after  losing  a friend  to 
leukemia . 

"It's  all  bad  news  as  far  as  fish  are  concerned,"  Mitchell  said.  "I 
absolutely  wouldn't  eat  anything  that  came  out  of  the  river." 

Mitchell  was  raised  in  Old  Town  and  grew  up  playing  on  the  river's 
ledges.  Now  he's  raising  his  own  children  here.  He  hopes  that  someday  they 
can  swim  and  fish  in  the  river,  knowing  that  it's  safe. 

"The  river's  got  a long  ways  to  go,"  Mitchell  said. 

'THE  EYES  FOR  THE  RIVER' 

Every  morning  between  May  and  October,  Mitchell  or  one  of  his  staff  is 
up  with  the  sun,  loading  well-worn  scientific  equipment  into  an  aluminum 
boat  to  travel  to  a handful  of  84  water  sampling  sites,  which  the 
researchers  check  weekly. 

"We  have  the  main  stem  of  the  river  plastered  with  sites,"  Kusnierz  said 

In  fact,  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has  relied  on 
the  tribal  research  program  for  the  past  10  years,  ever  since  the  state 
and  the  tribe  signed  a formal  agreement  to  share  information. 

Penobscot  data  are  used  in  the  state  water  quality  reports  that 
biologists  rely  on  to  set  policy,  and  tribal  researchers  alert  state 
officials  whenever  they  spot  environmental  lawbreaking. 

As  the  Penobscot  River  Restoration  project,  an  effort  to  remove  several 
dams  and  restore  native  migratory  fish  populations,  goes  forward,  Kusnierz 
and  his  staff  also  will  be  in  the  perfect  position  to  watch  the  river 
evolve. 

"We  have  someone  on  the  river  every  day,  and  we  can  be  there  and  collect 
information  very  quickly,"  Kusnierz  said.  "We're  sort  of  the  eyes  for  the 
river . " 

WORKING  TOGETHER 

The  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  tribe  has  been  strained  in 
the  past,  particularly  a few  years  ago  when  Penobscots  asserted  their 
right  to  sovereignty  and  argued  for  the  authority  to  set  stricter  water 
quality  standards  on  "their"  river.  But  from  day  to  day,  out  on  the  water, 
the  two  offices  work  well  together,  officials  said. 

By  ceding  responsibility  for  monitoring  the  river  to  Kusnierz 's  office, 
the  DEP  can  direct  its  limited  staff  and  funds  to  other  projects,  while 
the  Penobscots  use  federal  grants  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  cover  the  river  with  an  intensity  the 
state  couldn't  manage.  While  the  DEP  uses  data  from  other  private 
researchers,  such  as  lakes  associations,  the  relationship  with  the 
Penobscots  is  unique  in  its  scope. 

"We  let  them  do  most  of  the  work  on  the  river,"  said  Dave  Courtemanch  of 
the  DEP.  "The  quality  of  their  work  is  excellent  - it's  as  good  as 
anything  we  can  do." 

Mitchell  and  several  other  researchers  have  formally  studied  water- 
quality  monitoring  at  a BIA  training  program  in  the  Southwest.  But  nearly 
all  of  the  reservations'  residents  have  a stake  in  the  river's  health. 

Students  in  the  island  school  raise  Atlantic  salmon  to  release  into  the 
river,  and  dozens  of  tribal  members  turned  out  for  a workshop  on  reducing 
pollution  from  household  runoff,  Kusnierz  said. 


"It  doesn't  seem  to  take  a whole  lot  to  get  people  invested  in  the 
river/'  he  said.  "It's  a real  honor  to  be  entrusted  to  look  after  it.  It's 
sacred  to  us." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  awaits  ruling  in  2007 
By  KEVIN  DENNEHY 
and  ERIC  GERSHON 
STAFF  WRITERS 
Duly  26,  2005 

A federal  judge  in  Washington  yesterday  promised  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag 
Indian  tribe  that  its  decades-long  quest  for  federal  recognition  would  end, 
one  way  or  another,  within  two  years. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  Robertson  approved  a deal  between  the 
Wampanoag  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  commits  the  government  to 
decide  on  the  tribe's  application  for  recognition  by  late  March  2007. 

For  leaders  of  the  tribe,  descendants  of  the  native  people  who  greeted 
the  Pilgrims,  the  deal  offers  hope  of  victory  after  years  of  litigation 
and  bureaucratic  delay. 

If  granted  recognition,  the  1,400-member  tribe  would  enjoy  a quasi- 
sovereign status  with  a "government-to-government"  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

Recognition  would  also  provide  access  to  federal  funds  for  housing, 
education  and  health  care  programs. 

Glenn  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribal  Council, 
expressed  gratitude  that  after  years  of  discussions,  the  tribe  and  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  had  finally  come  to  terms. 

The  tribe  has  always  had  a strong  case,  he  said,  and  will  now  have  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

"We're  going  to  get  a fair  look  at  a very,  very  strong  petition  that  I 
believe  either  meets  or  exceeds  (all  federal)  criteria,"  Marshall  said. 

Federally  recognized  tribes  are  exempt  from  local  and  state  authority  on 
tribal  lands  and  such  status  also  opens  the  door  to  Indian  gaming 
operations . 

Mashpee  tribal  leaders  have  said  that  while  they  would  consider  pursuing 
a gaming  facility  off-Cape,  they  would  not  seek  to  build  a casino  on  Cape 
Cod . 

Once  known  as  the  South  Sea  Indians,  the  Mashpee  claim  a 5,000-year 
lineage  in  the  Upper  Cape.  Tribal  ancestors  met  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  and 
supplied  much  of  the  food  for  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast  in  1621. 

Modern-day  tribal  leaders  have  sought  federal  recognition  for  at  least 
35  years,  Marshall  said.  In  the  1970s,  however,  there  were  no  guidelines 
in  place  for  the  federal  government  to  recognize  native  tribes. 

In  2001,  the  Wampanoag  sued  the  Department  of  the  Interior  - which 
oversees  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  - pushing  for  a speedy  review. 

While  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  found  in  their  favor  and  asked  the 
Interior  to  issue  a proposed  finding  by  December  2001,  the  federal 
government  successfully  appealed  the  decision. 

Weeks  of  negotiation  between  tribal  lawyers  and  Interior  officials 
earlier  this  year  culminated  in  yesterday's  agreement,  signed  at  about 
6:30  p.m. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  federal  government  must  put  the  Mashpee 
petition  on  the  "active  consideration"  list  by  October  2005.  A tentative 


finding  would  be  due  by  March  31,  2006,  and  a final  decision  by  March  30, 
2007. 

F.  Lee  Fleming,  director  of  the  bureau's  Office  of  Federal 
Acknowledgement,  blamed  the  years  of  delay  on  a shortage  of  staff. 

Christine  Grabowski,  a consultant  specializing  in  American  Indian 
affairs,  said  the  Wampanoag  have  a strong  case. 

Centuries  of  interaction  with  European  settlers,  first  with  colonists 
and  later  with  the  state,  provides  ample  documentation  of  the  tribe's 
continuous  presence  in  its  Mashpee  home. 

Moreover,  the  tribe's  presence  on  the  Upper  Cape  has  been  well 
documented  since  1870,  the  first  year  American  Indians  were  included  in 
the  federal  census. 

"Mashpee  is  incredibly  fortunate  that  it  not  only  has  a history  of 
continuity,"  Grabowski  said  last  night,  "but  the  documents  (to  prove  it) 
have  survived." 

Local  critics  of  the  tribe's  push  for  federal  recognition  have  been  wary 
of  the  ways  federal  recognition  might  affect  local  property  values,  and 
have  questioned  whether  tribal  leaders  are  being  open  about  whether  they 
would  build  a casino. 

But  Don  Myers,  the  only  member  of  the  Mashpee  Board  of  Selectmen  who 
could  be  reached  late  last  night,  said  he  thought  recognition,  should  the 
tribe  get  it,  would  be  good  for  everyone  in  Mashpee.  Federal  money  that 
flows  to  the  Wampanoag  will  filter  through  the  local  economy. 

"They've  been  waiting  an  awful  long  time,"  Myers  said. 

Kevin  Dennehy  can  be  reached  at  kdennehy@capecodonline.com. 

Eric  Gershon  can  be  reached  at  egershon@capecodonline.com. 
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Documentary  tells  Native  American  version  of  deadly  Lewis  and  Clark  encounter 
By  WALT  WILLIAMS  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 
Duly  26,  20050 

At  first  the  Blackfeet  Indians  paid  little  attention  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition.  In  the  economics  of  the  time,  the  white  men  carried 
little  of  interest  to  the  tribe. 

"We  knew  they  were  coming  and  we  knew  they  had  nothing  to  trade," 
historian  Curly  Bear  Wagner,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  said.  "So 
we  called  them  'nothing  people'  because  they  had  nothing  to  trade." 

The  indifference  didn't  last.  In  one  of  the  darker  episodes  of  the 
expedition,  Meriwether  Lewis  and  one  of  his  party  killed  two  Blackfeet 
youth  in  northern  Montana,  an  incident  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
hostile  relations  between  the  Blackfeet  and  fledging  United  States. 

Flistory  books  often  tell  Lewis's  side  of  the  story,  but  Wagner  came  to 
Bozeman  Monday  to  tell  his  people's  story  as  part  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery  II  exhibit  at  the  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds. 

Wagner  is  the  co-producer  of  "Two  Worlds  at  Two  Medicine,"  a documentary 
about  the  incident  told  primarily  from  his  tribe's  point  of  view.  The  film 
was  shown  at  the  presentation. 

The  documentary  explained  the  band  of  Blackfeet  that  Lewis  encountered 
was  actually  a group  of  young  boys,  the  average  age  was  12,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a successful  horse  raid  on  the  Crow  Indians. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  Lewis  and  three  other  men  had  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  expedition  to  explore  the  area  around  the  Marias  River.  When 
they  first  encountered  the  young  Blackfeet,  relations  had  been  friendly 
and  the  Indians  had  shared  a campfire  with  the  explorers. 


But  Lewis  then  tried  to  explain  how  the  land  that  the  Blackfeet  had 
lived  on  for  thousands  of  years  now  belonged  to  the  United  States.  The 
youth  thought  him  crazy  for  suggesting  such  a thing. 

Disaster  struck  the  next  morning  when  the  Blackfeet  tried  to  steal  the 
explorers'  horses.  One  of  Lewis's  men,  Reuben  Field,  killed  an  Indian 
youth  who  had  tried  to  take  his  gun,  plunging  a knife  into  his  heart. 

Lewis  later  killed  another  of  the  Blackfeet,  shooting  him  in  the  stomach, 
but  not  before  the  young  man  fired  a shot  that  passed  so  close  to  the 
explorer's  head  he  felt  the  bullet  whiz  by. 

The  explorers  then  fled,  while  the  surviving  youth  returned  to  their 
tribe  and  told  them  what  had  happened. 

The  documentary  is  the  first  of  a planned  series  of  programs  telling  the 
story  of  Lewis  and  Clark  from  the  Native  American  point  of  view.  Wagner 
said  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  expressed  interest  in 
distributing  it  to  schools  across  the  state. 

"It's  always  good  to  have  our  side  of  the  story,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2005  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 
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Lyons:  Fire  and  firewater  in  Native  America 
by:  Scott  Richard  Lyons 
Duly  21,  2005 

There  is  a mental  health  crisis  in  Indian  country,  and  its  casualties 
are  the  young.  From  suicide  clusters  on  the  northern  Plains  to  the  school 
shooting  at  Red  Lake,  Native  youth  have  spent  this  year  issuing  a 
collective  cry  for  help  more  plaintive  and  more  chilling  than  any  since 
Wounded  Knee. 

There  is  no  sadder  evidence  of  this  than  the  17  teenagers  who  killed 
themselves  in  recent  months  at  Cheyenne  River.  As  Dulie  Garreau,  executive 
director  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Youth  Project,  recently  testified:  "Some 
of  these  suicides  were  young  men  who  had  made  a suicide  pact  with  one 
another.  They  drew  numbers,  and  decided  to  hang  themselves  in  that  order. 
One  by  one  their  families  found  these  boys,  often  hanging  in  their  homes, 
as  their  number  came  up." 

When  I first  heard  that  story  - still  reeling  at  the  news  from  Red  Lake 
- my  immediate  reaction  was  to  wonder  if  the  same  might  not  be  said  for 
the  human  species  as  a whole.  Was  our  number  up,  too?  Are  the  kids  simply 
taking  themselves  out  first? 

An  overreaction.  I'll  admit.  But  this  is  a situation  that  compels  a 
dramatic  response. 

Consider  the  numbers:  While  the  suicide  rate  has  fallen  for  most  social 
groups  in  America,  it  is  on  the  rise  among  teenagers  and  American  Indians. 
According  to  the  American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatry,  the 
rate  of  suicide  among  American  adolescents  has  tripled  since  1960.  The 
trends  are  even  worse  when  the  adolescents  are  Natives. 

If  you  are  an  Indian,  you  are  already  72  percent  more  likely  to  commit 
suicide  than  the  average  American,  according  to  the  IHS.  If  you  are  an 
Indian  teen,  however,  you  are  over  300  percent  more  likely.  And  if  you  are 
a Native  teenager  living  on  the  northern  Plains,  you  are  fully  10  times  as 
likely  to  initiate  your  own  death. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  is  meant  to  detract  from  the  successes  of  Native 
youths  who  are  doing  well.  In  fact,  the  ironic  flipside  of  this  crisis  is 
the  very  good  news  that  many  young  Indian  lives  are  improving,  as  seen  for 
example  in  certain  indicators  of  academic  performance  and  reduced  poverty 
rates . 

But  we  should  not  fall  into  the  dangerous  trap  of  thinking  that  only 
some  of  us  - the  "abnormal"  - are  afflicted  with  individual  emotional 
problems  right  now.  This  is  a community  crisis. 


Think  of  it  as  a burning  house.  People  in  some  rooms  might  be  untouched 
by  the  fire,  perhaps  even  unaware  of  the  blaze;  but  in  adjacent  rooms, 
others  are  choking  on  smoke.  The  goal  isn't  simply  to  offer  oxygen  to  the 
suffering.  The  goal  is  to  put  out  the  fire. 

So  how  can  we  keep  our  houses  from  burning  down? 

First,  we  must  understand  what  we're  dealing  with  here:  mass  unhappiness. 
There  is  no  lurking  scientific  mystery.  What  doctors  call  depression  is 
simply  a persistent  unhappy  emotional  response  to  life:  intense  sadness, 
often  accompanied  by  feelings  of  hopelessness,  despair,  self-loathing  or 
guilt. 

In  the  19th  century  this  emotional  state  was  called  "melancholy,"  and 
it  was  believed  to  result  from  an  excess  of  black  bile  in  the  body.  During 
the  20th  century  it  was  termed  "depression,"  then  designated  as  a 
"disease,"  and  finally  described  as  a "chemical  imbalance"  in  the 
brain.  Soon  it  became  common  to  speak  of  "clinical  depression." 

Whatever  we  call  it,  it's  still  unhappiness:  an  emotional  response  to 
life. 

Everyone  wants  the  pain  to  stop,  but  there  is  little  agreement  about  how 
to  do  it.  Increasingly  in  our  society  - the  same  society  that  invented  the 
concept  of  clinical  depression  - the  trend  is  to  focus  on  chemical 
imbalances  and  medicines  designed  to  correct  them. 

We've  all  heard  the  brand  names  before:  Prozac,  Zoloft,  Luvox,  Celexa, 
Paxil.  Doctors  call  this  class  of  drugs  "selective  serotonin  reuptake 
inhibitors,"  or  SSRIs,  but  they're  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
antidepressants.  What  they  do  is  artificially  cause  an  excess  of  the 
neurotransmitter  serotonin  to  accumulate  in  the  brain's  synapses,  the  idea 
being  that  the  brain  will  respond  with  more  activity,  and  hence,  more 
happiness . 

It  is  certainly  true  that  unhappy  emotions  are  the  result  of  chemical 
reactions  in  the  brain.  So  are  all  emotions.  But  there  are  significant 
problems  with  the  idea  of  relying  on  drugs  to  regulate  feelings. 

For  one,  serotonin  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  brain  chemicals,  and  very 
little  is  known  about  them  or  their  relationships  to  each  other.  Little 
wonder  that  research  studies  and  clinical  trials  are  very  sketchy  on  the 
question  if  SSRIs  work  at  all,  let  alone  in  ways  we  might  desire.  In  some 
studies,  depressive  symptoms  respond  just  as  well  to  placebos  as  SSRIs. 

For  another,  there  is  evidence  suggesting  that  SSRIs  are  dangerous, 
especially  for  children  and  adolescents,  and  can  actually  increase 
thoughts  of  suicide  - and  homicide.  Psychiatrists  David  Wilkinson,  David 
Healy  and  Peter  Breggin  have  all  written  extensively  on  these  dangers, 
suggesting  that  the  current  popularity  of  SSRIs  has  less  to  do  with 
beneficial  results  than  drug  companies'  desire  for  profits. 

SSRIs  have  also  been  found  on  the  scene  of  several  school  shootings. 

Eric  Harris  was  on  Luvox  when  he  conducted  the  Columbine  assault.  Deff 
Weise  had  his  Prozac  dosage  increased  shortly  before  the  Red  Lake 
shootings.  Some  have  speculated  that  SSRIs  may  have  played  a role  in  these 
and  other  violent  outbursts  committed  by  young  people,  begging  the 
question:  why  isn't  this  a major  national  issue? 

It  is,  elsewhere.  In  2003  England  banned  the  prescription  of  SSRIs  to 
minors,  then  in  2004  issued  a strong  warning  against  adult  prescriptions 
as  well.  That  same  year,  the  European  Union  banned  Paxil  across  Europe. 
Closer  to  home,  last  October  the  FDA  followed  suit,  but  only  with 
mandatory  black  box  warning  labels  on  SSRI  packages. 

I think  sovereign  indigenous  nations  should  consider  SSRI  bans  of  their 
own,  at  least  for  people  under  the  age  of  18.  There  are  no  legal 
precedents  against  such  a ban  in  Indian  country,  so  why  not?  As  a 
potentially  dangerous  panacea  for  troubled  times,  SSRIs  just  might  be  the 
new  firewater. 

At  very  least,  no  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  what  SSRIs 
actually  do.  But  we  can  all  see  what  they  cannot  do. 

Drugs  cannot  address  the  real  social  forces  operative  in  peoples'  lives. 
They  do  not  counter  the  violence  of  poverty,  abuse  or  addiction.  They  are 
unable  to  address  the  needs  of  an  adequate  diet,  decent  health  care  or  a 
sustainable  environment.  They  do  not  speak  back  to  racism,  historical 
trauma  or  low  self-esteem.  They  are  mute  on  the  subjects  of  meaning. 


values  on  identity.  They  are  unable  to  provide  love. 

Aren't  these  the  burning  issues  facing  American  Indian  teenagers  today? 
Isn't  this  what  started  the  fires  at  Cheyenne  River,  Red  Lake  and 
elsewhere?  If  the  problem  is  mass  unhappiness  with  life,  what  is  the 
solution  if  not  fixing  life  itself? 

Scott  Richard  Lyons,  Leech  Lake  Ojibwe,  teaches  writing,  literature 
and  Native  American  Studies  at  Syracuse  University. 
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The  fortunes  of  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  are  well 
documented  and  marketed  to  the  general  public.  They  are  a testament  to 
overcoming  racism  and  prospering  against  overwhelming  odds.  Even  so,  their 
leadership,  federally  recognized  tribes  in  their  region  and  their  lobbyist 
colleagues  have  left  one  clear  victim  while  pursuing  their  economic 
ventures . 

A victim  which  has  escaped  the  majority  of  press  outlets  and  newscasts. 

A victim  which  has  been  misrepresented  when  mentioned  and  has  had  to 
endure  generations  of  poverty. 

The  MOWA  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  Reservation  is  located  50  miles  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Choctaw  Bogue  Homa  community.  Their  state  recognized 
reservation  lies  wedged  between  the  Alabama  towns  of  Citronelle,  Mt. 

Vernon  and  McIntosh,  Alabama.  They  are  an  identifiable  and  culturally  rich 
community  of  Choctaw  citizens  who  have  resided  in  their  same  location 
prior  and  since  the  signing  of  the  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  Treaty  of  1830. 
Their  current  two  decade  long  quest  for  federal  recognition  has  been 
terminated  by  corrupt  officials  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs/BAR  branch 
lobbyist  opposition  and  the  leadership  of  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians,  Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indians  and  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
who  view  them  as  a threat  to  their  gaming  interests.  This  is  ironic,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  MOWA  Choctaw  community  has  no  interest  in  gaming  and 
has  publicly  stated  this  in  front  of  members  of  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  MOWA  community  has  support  from  numerous  federally  recognized  tribal 
nations  as  well  as  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  They  also 
have  strict  requirements  for  enrollment  and  oral  and  written  history  which 
substantiates  their  claims.  Their  attendance  at  all-Indian  schools  such  as 
Bacone  High  School/College  in  the  early  1950 's,  gives  further  legitimacy 
to  their  people  as  a distinct  and  recognizable  Indian  community.  Their 
attendance,  at  Choctaw  Central  High  School  on  the  Mississippi  Choctaw 
Reservation,  which  is  exclusive  to  American  Indian  students,  should  also 
send  off  some  alarms.  Their  exclusion  from  black  and  white  schools  in  the 
state  of  Alabama  and  creation  of  a third  caste  Indian  schooling  system 
gives  further  credence  to  their  cohesive  community  structure. 

National  Indian  leaders  such  as  renowned  author  Vine  Deloria  Dr.  have 
defended  their  claims  as  well  as  a host  of  anthropologists,  enthnologists, 
linguists  and  scholars.  There  is  no  question  that  lobbyist  money  was  and 
is  used  against  the  MOWA  Choctaw  community.  National  news  has  broadcast 
loudly  and  clearly  that  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  are  in  collusion  with 


lobbyists  and  politicians  to  suppress  gaming  and  tribal  recognition 
processes,  especially  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Alabama.  The  Mississippi 
Choctaw's  recent  "testimony"  in  front  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  left  the  national  audience  with  the  impression  that  they 
were  the  ones  who  were  scammed  during  all  of  this.  They  played  the  "us 
poor  Indians"  card.  The  reality  is  that  they  still  employ  the  very  same 
lobbyists,  minus  one  individual  (lack  Abramoff)  who  they  claim  scammed 
them.  Does  the  name  Kevin  Ring,  "ring"  a bell?  He  is  the  same  individual 
who  was  pleading  the  5th  during  the  Senate  Select  Committee  hear  ing  when 
questions  as  to  his  role  in  the  scam  were  asked  of  him. 

As  another  generation  of  MOWA  community  elders  pass  on  the  lie  continues 
lack  Abramoff,  Ralph  Reed,  Kevin  Ring,  their  colleagues  and  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  Poarch  Creek  and  Eastern  Band 
Cherokee  leadership  have  conspired  against  the  MOWA  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  "casino  era",  while  the  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Band,  Poarch  Creek  and  the  MOWA  Band  have  remained  friends 
neighbors  and  culturally  connected  due  to  their  shared  history  and  want  to 
make  a better  life  for  their  families.  It  is  sad  that  the  Mississippi  Band 
Poarch  Band  and  Eastern  Band  Cherokees  former  and  in  some  instances, 
current  leadership,  have  not  taken  the  example  set  by  their  own  people  in 
regards  to  their  relationship  with  the  MOWA  Choctaw.  With  numerous  new 
leaders  elected  in  these  communities,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  live  up 
to  the  words  of  one  of  their  own,  former  Poarch  Creek  Tribal  Chairman  and 
current  Tribal  Councilor  Eddie  Tullis,  who  stated  on  lune  20,  1 981  in  a 
letter  to  former  MOWA  Choctaw  Tribal  Chief  Framon  Weaver  "This  letter  is 
to  formally  ask  your  tribe  in  the  spirit  of  Indian  brotherhood,  support 
our  efforts  for  Federal  Recognition...  We  as  Native  Americans  must  work 
together  to  protect  our  rights.  I assure  you  that  if  you  assist  us  with 
our  struggle  for  Federal  Recognition  you  can  count  on  us  to  be  there  when 
your  petition  is  ready  for  consideration  by  BAR."  When  the  Poarch  Creek 
federal  recognition  came  3 years  later  in  1984,  they  suddenly  caught  a 
case  of  amnesia. 

Amnesia  that  still  exists  today. 

In  the  MOWA's  own  federal  petition.  Dr.  Kenneth  York,  Ph.D.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  after  critical  review 
of  their  evidence  wrote,  "It  is  my  belief  that  as  a member  of  the  MBCI 
that  members  of  the  MOWA  Band  are  descendants  of  the  Great  Choctaw  Nation 
which  was  disbanded  by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  Indian  Removal 
Period.  It  is  my  professional  opinion  that  the  MOWA  Band  has  provided 
documentation  regarding  the  history,  culture,  and  ancestral  relationship 
as  well,  if  not  better,  as  any  tribal  petition  in  recent  years."  The 
BIA/BAR  has  purposely  not  reviewed  evidence,  which  would  have  recognized 
the  MOWA  community  years  ago,  due  to  the  pressures  of  lobbyists  and  casino 
wealthy  tribal  nations.  Instead,  they  have  relied  on  only  one  of  the  7 
criteria  for  federal  recognition  to  dispute  the  MOWA  claim.  They  have  used 
former  records,  which  list  the  MOWA  as  "Cajun",  "Creole",  "Black", 
"Mulatto",  etc.  during  the  historic  period. 

Of  course,  during  this  time,  "Indian"  was  not  allowed  to  be  placed  on 
records  in  the  state  of  Alabama  and  yet  some  community  members  were  still 
listed  as  such.  They  have  purposely  left  out  those  listed  as  "Indian"  and 
have  even  gone  against  their  own  research  which  states  that  1 of  their  5 
core  ancestors  is  listed  on  the  Armstrong  Roll  of  1831.  They  have 
discounted  all  testimony  of  third  party  professional  sources  and  have  been 
openly  prejudicial  in  various  public  settings  in  relation  to  the  MOWA 
community.  Aside  from  this,  almost  all  information  accepted  for  the  3ena 
Choctaw  community  in  Louisiana,  during  the  1990's,  was  considered 
irrelevant  for  the  MOWA  Choctaw  community  during  the  same  time  period.  The 
lena's  attained  federal  recognition  and  rightfully  so.  The  MOWA's  however, 
are  still  waiting.  Recently  they  have  been  informed  that  they  no  longer 
have  any  other  recourse  with  the  BIA/BAR  process.  Their  only  hope  for 
recognition  now  lies  through  the  Congress  or  through  litigation.  With 
large  numbers  of  "wannabe"  tribes  populating  the  Southeast  and  clogging  up 
the  FederaAcknowledgement  Process,  corruption  at  the  BIA,  lobbyist  scandal 
erasure  of  blood  quantum  requirements  for  some  federal  tribes  (which 


creates  larger  populations  and  in  turn  creates  a larger  financial  burden 
for  the  BIA)  and  continued  casino  profits  for  federal  tribes  near  the  MOWA 
their  hopes  of  bringing  nearly  80%  of  their  tribal  population  out  of 
poverty  would  seem  a long  shot  at  best.  The  old  adage  if  it  looks  like  a 
Choctaw,  talks  like  a Choctaw  and  acts  like  a Choctaw  must  only  apply  to 
ducks.  It  is  time  that  this  charade  ended. 

Cedric  Sunray  is  an  American  Indian  Studies  teacher 
at  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
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ANWR  not  in  final  draft,  but  millions  for  Alaska  included 
By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
Duly  27,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Alaska's  congressional  delegation  kept  almost  all  of  their 
favorite  items  in  a compromise  national  energy  bill  wrapped  up  by  House 
and  Senate  negotiators  Tuesday. 

The  one  missing  priority  for  the  Alaskans  was  language  to  open  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling,  but  no  one  had  expected 
that  to  survive  the  cut  anyway. 

The  House  and  Senate  negotiators  were  completing  formalities  for  filing 
the  proposal  with  clerks  Tuesday  night.  Both  bodies  are  expected  to  hold 
final  votes  on  the  compromise  version  later  this  week. 

This  latest  version  of  the  energy  bill,  which  negotiators  worked  on  late 
Monday  night  and  into  Tuesday  morning,  lets  the  Bush  administration  loan 
up  to  $80  million  to  the  owner  of  a moribund  50-megawatt  coal-fired  power 
plant  in  Healy. 

It  also  gives  permission  for  Congress  to  spend  $550  million  on  energy 
projects  in  rural  Alaska  during  the  next  decade. 

And  it  would  promote  a variety  of  energy-  and  climate-related  scientific 
enterprises  in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  Republican  delegation  in  Congress  has  sought  for  years  to  put 
ANWR-opening  language  in  an  energy  bill.  They've  been  stopped,  though,  by 
an  inability  to  secure  the  60  votes  necessary  to  overcome  filibusters  by 
some  Senate  Democrats.  In  contrast,  the  House  has  approved  ANWR  drilling 
in  energy  bills  several  times,  most  recently  this  spring. 

The  conference  committee  assigned  to  work  out  such  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  included  Sen.  Lisa  Murkowski,  R-Alaska,  and, 
for  some  provisions.  Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska. 

Murkowski  said  last  month  that  she  didn't  expect  ANWR  language  to  be  in 
the  energy  bill. 

Instead,  drilling  advocates  are  hoping  to  open  ANWR  later  this  year 
through  a budget  bill  that  is  not  subject  to  filibuster.  They  believe  they 
have  at  least  51  votes  in  the  Senate  to  back  up  the  effort.  Despite  ANWR's 
absence,  the  delegation  appeared  pleased  with  the  conference  committee 
results . 

"The  senator  as  well  as  Congressman  Young  were  successful  in  keeping  all 
the  Alaska  provisions  in  the  final  energy  bill,"  Murkowski  spokesman 
Elliott  Bundy  said. 

The  $80  million  loan  for  the  Healy  Clean  Coal  Project  is  intended  to 
help  the  plant's  eventual  owner  replace  equipment  and  start  producing 
power.  It  hasn't  produced  since  1999,  despite  an  investment  of  $300 
million,  mostly  by  the  state  and  federal  governments.  The  plant  is  now 
owned  by  the  Alaska  Industrial  Development  and  Export  Authority,  which  is 
working  to  start  up  the  plant  on  its  own  but  may  sell  it  to  another  entity 


Golden  Valley  Electric  Association,  the  Fairbanks-based  cooperative, 
advocated  for  the  federal  loan.  GVEA  doesn't  own  the  plant  but  hopes  to 
buy  power  from  it  at  some  point. 

The  energy  bill's  $550  million  for  projects  in  rural  Alaska  would  go  to 
the  Denali  Commission  over  10  years.  Congress  created  the  joint  state- 
federal  commission  in  1998  at  the  urging  of  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska,  to 
build  projects  that  improve  the  health  conditions  and  economy  of  rural 
Alaska . 

Murkowski  first  proposed  that  the  commission  get  into  energy  projects 
two  years  ago  during  a conference  committee  on  an  earlier  version  of  the 
energy  bill  that  subsequently  died.  The  original  language  would  have 
automatically  sent  up  to  $1  billion  to  the  commission  over  20  years. 

However,  the  idea  has  been  scaled  back  in  the  current  energy  bill.  No 
money  would  be  automatically  forthcoming.  The  bill  just  authorizes  the 
money  to  be  spent,  a step  that  can  smooth  the  way  for  a separate 
appropriation  to  actually  deliver  the  dollars  to  Alaska. 

Of  the  $55  million  annual  authorization,  $5  million  would  go  to  a state 
endowment  that  helps  subsidize  power  costs  in  rural  Alaska.  Other  items  in 
the  energy  bill  would: 

* Offer  a tax  credit  to  help  oil  refineries  produce  low-sulfur  diesel 
fuel . 

* Allow  the  federal  Department  of  the  Interior  to  extend  oil  company 
leases  in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska  for  10  years.  The 
government  also  could  reduce  its  royalty  share  of  oil  that  companies 
pump  from  NPRA  and  from  any  leases  in  federal  waters  offshore  of  Alaska. 
The  idea  is  to  encourage  drilling. 

* Authorize  $61  million  for  a climate  research  center  in  Barrow. 

* Authorize  $15  million  over  five  years  for  an  Arctic  Engineering 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks.  The  center  would 
study  ways  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  melting  permafrost  under  roads, 
bridges  and  buildings. 

* Direct  the  administration  to  start  a science  initiative  to  study 
effects  of  oil  development  on  the  North  Slope. 

* Create  a program  to  study  methane  hydrates,  a form  of  solidified 
natural  gas  common  in  Alaska  that  has  yet  to  be  commercially  developed. 

* Encourage  a federal  study  of  whether  carbon  dioxide  can  be  injected 
into  Cook  Inlet  oil  fields  to  boost  production. 

* Require  a report  from  the  Department  of  Energy  every  six  months  on 
progress  toward  construction  of  a pipeline  for  Alaska's  natural  gas. 

* Allow  grants  of  up  to  $2  billion  nationwide  in  loan  guarantees  to  help 
tribes  and  Alaska  Native  corporations  develop  energy  projects, 
especially  those  that  use  new  technology. 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached  at  (202)  662-8721 
or  sbishop@newsminer.com. 
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Apache  sunrise  ceremony  celebrates  womanhood 
By:  Andy  Staten  , The  Independent 

WHITERIVER  - It  is  summer  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation.  It  is  a time 
when  the  sun  is  bright  and  hot,  keeping  Earth  warm  and  encouraging  all 
forms  of  plant  life  to  ripen  and  bear  fruit. 

Like  the  sun  that  sustains  life  on  Earth,  women  also  sustain  life  by 
bearing  children  and  nurturing  them. 

In  the  shade  of  cottonwoods  and  oak  along  the  banks  of  the  East  Fork  of 


the  White  River,  several  families  came  together  recently  to  celebrate  two 
girls  who  have  become  women. 

Over  the  Duly  Fourth  weekend,  the  families  of  Dasmine  Tate  and  Mariah 
Dahkoshay  and  Rod  and  Leeann  Lacapa  got  together  for  the  traditional 
Apache  celebration  known  as  the  Sunrise  Ceremony. 

For  Dasmine  and  Mariah,  the  cousins  became  sisters  for  life  in  a special 
double  ceremony.  The  Lacapas  are  the  girls'  godparents  and  will  look  after 
them  for  life. 

Traditionally,  the  official  Sunrise  Ceremony  begins  Friday  night  and 
concludes  Monday  morning,  but  preparations  are  made  many  months  in  advance, 
with  extensive  family  expense  and  involvement. 

Upon  puberty,  the  parents  decide  whether  to  have  the  ceremony  for  their 
daughter,  then  another  couple  is  approached  with  the  prospect  of  becoming 
godparents  for  the  girl.  To  refuse  this  responsibility  is  very  rare.  Only 
an  exceptional  family  circumstance,  such  as  a health  crisis,  would  excuse 
someone  from  this  duty.  Gifts  are  brought  and  the  godmother  is  presented 
with  a buckskin  thong  (string),  wrapped  around  a white  bead  and  a very 
fine  eagle  feather.  The  white,  fluffy  feather  is  a symbol  of  purity. 

Then,  a date  is  set  for  the  ceremony.  Dasmine  and  Mariah  wanted  to  have 
their  ceremony  together.  Last  November,  their  families  decided  to  have  a 
double  ceremony.  The  Lacapas  would  be  godparents  of  both  girls. 

Then  the  parents  of  the  girls,  Mark  and  Cathy  Tate  and  Manuel  and  Vanta 
Dahkoshay,  chose  medicine  man  Larold  Pinal  to  oversee  the  ceremony  and 
over  the  next  few  months  everyone  was  busy  gathering  ceremonial  objects 
for  the  event,  specifically,  items  the  girls  will  wear  and  other  things  to 
be  used  during  the  ceremony. 

Several  weeks  prior  to  the  event,  family  members  clear  underbrush  along 
the  river  for  two  camps  - the  girls'  camp,  and  a little  further  upstream, 
the  godparents'  camp.  Food  is  gathered  or  donated,  and  stored  in  a shed  in 
the  kitchen  area.  The  godfather  and  his  son  butcher  a cow  in  order  to  help 
feed  people  until  the  final  day.  Food  is  cooked  over  an  open  fire. 

On  Thursday,  the  girls'  male  relatives  build  a sweat  lodge  on  the 
riverbank.  The  immediate  family  finishes  moving  into  the  camp  and  will 
sleep  in  huts  constructed  of  oak  branches. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  men  sweat  for  several  hours  while  the  medicine 
man  sings  and  begins  to  make  the  girls'  canes.  Around  noon,  the  girls 
bring  the  men  lunch. 

Friday  evening,  the  godparents  dance  to  the  girls  camp  for  the  first 
official  ceremony:  when  the  godmother  dresses  the  girls.  The  girls  are 
dressed  in  buckskin,  a mother-of-pearl  pendant,  eagle  feathers,  T- 
-necklaces  and  other  ceremonial  attire,  along  with  their  canes,  which  are 
decorated  with  buckskin,  turquoise  and  feathers.  The  canes  will  remain 
with  the  girls  until  Monday  morning.  Pinal  leads  his  singers  in  the  first 
four  songs  of  the  32  sacred  songs,  and  the  event  is  officially  under  way. 

At  dusk,  Pinal  starts  the  evening  ceremony.  By  10:30  p.m.,  all  32  songs 
have  been  sung  while  the  girls  dance  in  a test  of  endurance  before  a very 
physically  demanding  part  of  the  ceremony  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Saturday  morning  begins  early,  around  5 a.m.,  as  the  girls  and  their 
partners,  with  the  medicine  men  and  singers  behind  them,  face  the  sunrise 
as  all  32  sacred  songs  are  sung  in  a corn  field  between  the  two  camps.  The 
girls,  holding  their  canes  in  their  right  hands,  dance  on  a pile  of 
blankets  topped  by  a deerskin,  with  the  heads  facing  the  east.  This  is  the 
main  event  - the  sunrise  dance  - and  is  attended  by  family  as  well  as  by 
many  people  from  Whiteriver  and  other  communities.  When  the  first  rays  of 
sunshine  strike  the  pendants  on  the  girls'  heads,  they  become  holy. 

Later  during  the  morning,  the  girls  kneel  and  dance.  This  signifies  that 
the  girls  are  not  ashamed  to  face  anyone.  Next,  the  girls  lie  on  their 
stomachs  while  the  godmother  massages  them.  This  is  to  make  them  supple 
and  healthy  and  able  to  run  from  their  enemies.  She  massages  their  feet 
and  hands  so  they  will  not  become  cripple.  She  touches  the  girls  on  their 
mouths  so  that  she  will  only  speak  respectfully. 

During  the  weekend,  while  the  girls  are  dresssed  in  their  ceremonial 
attire,  they  must  not  touch  themselves.  They  have  a scratching  stick  and  a 
drinking  straw  for  this  purpose.  Partners  (Meribel  Kinney  for  Tate  and 
Lynelle  Walker  for  Dahkoshay)  bring  the  girls  water  and  adjust  their  hair 


during  breaks.  The  godmother  and  the  girls'  partners  are  the  only  people 
who  may  touch  the  girls'  canes. 

At  the  end  of  the  massage,  the  godmother  carries  the  girls'  canes  to  the 
east  end  of  the  field.  Then  the  girls  run  four  times,  followed  by  their 
godparents  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people,  around  their  canes  and 
back  to  their  original  positions.  After  running  to  the  east,  they  continue 
to  the  south,  west  and  north.  The  girls  run  so  that  they  will  not  be  lazy. 
During  the  morning,  the  people  present  toss  money  and  treats  into  burden 
baskets  in  front  of  the  girls.  Near  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  baskets  are 

emptied  over  the  girls'  heads  while  children  crowd  in  to  collect  the 

contents . Boxes  of  candy,  soda  and  fruit  is  laid  out  in  front  of  the  girls 
and  it  will  be  shared  with  everyone  who  attends.  This  represents  that  she 

will  always  have  food  to  share  with  everyone. 

Then  people  line  up,  with  immediate  family  first,  to  bless  the  girls 
with  bright  yellow  cattail  pollen.  At  this  time,  the  girls  are  holy  and 
possess  supernatural  powers.  Some  people  may  ask  the  girls  for  a prayer  or 
to  bless  a part  of  their  body  which  is  ailing  them.  A Sunrise  Ceremony 
involves  Apaches  of  all  ages.  Here,  singers  Mitchell  Garcia  (front), 

Norton  Tessay  (left)  and  Terrance  Yazzie  perform  one  of  the  32  sacred 
songs  during  the  Sunday  morning's  painting  ceremony. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning's  events,  the  girls  run  back  to  their 
camps . 

Saturday  evening,  Apache  crown  dancers  come  to  the  field  and  dance  to 
songs.  For  10  songs,  the  crown  dancers  dance  alone  and  later  on,  the  girls 
join  the  crown  dancers  in  dancing  underneath  a ceremonial  tepee.  The 
singers  and  dancers  again  perform  the  32  sacred  songs  by  late  Saturday 
night . 

The  next  major  part  of  the  weekend  is  the  painting  ceremony  on  Sunday. 
This  is  done  in  reverence  to  the  Apache  Holy  Woman,  known  as  the  White 
Painted  Woman. 

Sunday  morning's  ceremony  begins  around  7 a.m.  at  the  corn  field.  Again 
the  girls  will  dance  to  the  32  sacred  songs  for  the  next  few  hours.  During 
that  time,  a white  clay  and  water-based  paint  is  prepared  and  the  girls 
dance  underneath  the  wickiup  constucted  of  four  poles  - one  each  of  oak, 
pinon,  walnut  and  juniper.  This  signifies  the  four  staple  wild  foods  of 
the  Apaches.  Eagle  feathers  are  strung  across  the  east  end  of  the  wickiup 
and  there  is  also  one  feather  at  each  corner.  Small  spruce  trees  are 
placed  at  the  far  ends  of  the  field  in  four  directions. 

Jasmine  and  Mariah  scheduled  a San  Carlos  style  painting  ceremony,  which 
involves  crown  dancers.  (There  is  also  a White  Mountain  style  painting 

ceremony  where  the  girl  sits  on  blankets  and  is  painted  by  her  godfather.) 

About  mid-morning,  the  crown  dancers  arrive  and  dance  toward  the  wickiup. 
The  next  time  the  crown  dancers  come  out.  Jasmine  and  Mariah  dance  out  to 
the  godfather.  Rod,  and  offer  him  the  end  of  their  cane  and  dance  back  to 

the  wickiup  with  him.  One  by  one,  each  crown  dancer  and  finally,  the 

godfather,  paint  the  girls  from  the  head  down. 

After  painting,  the  girls  and  their  godfather  lead  the  godmother,  their 
immediate  family,  the  girls'  partners  (aides),  singers  and  others  in  a 
procession  through  the  wickiup  and  around  the  trees  in  all  four  directions. 
After  everyone  has  gone  through  the  wickiup,  the  weekend's  activities 
begin  to  wind  down.  Everyone  and  everything  is  pure  and  holy.  The  girls 
must  not  wash  off  the  paint.  Their  godmother  takes  a damp  cloth  and  wipes 
it  from  their  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.  If  the  girl  was  to  bathe  or  wash  her 
hair,  it  may  rain  so  hard  that  there  could  come  a flood  which  could 
destroy  crops. 

Later  on  Sunday,  gifts  are  exchanged  between  the  girls  and  their 
godparents.  First,  in  the  afternoon,  the  girls  take  gifts  of  blankets, 
bowls,  plates,  and  groceries  to  their  godmother.  In  the  evening,  the 
godmother  returns  and  gives  gifts  to  the  girls. 

The  Sunrise  Ceremony  has  evolved  over  the  years.  In  the  old  days,  for 
instance,  instead  of  kitchen  items,  the  godparents  would  be  given  a load 
of  wood.  Also,  it  used  to  be  that  after  the  painting  ceremony,  the  girl 
would  be  given  a basket  of  corn,  which  she  had  to  grind  on  a metate. 

Monday  morning,  the  godparents  come  to  the  girls'  camp  to  undress  the 
girls  and  their  canes.  The  buckskin  and  all  the  ceremonial  objects  are 


removed  and  laid  out  on  tarps  in  front  of  them.  Now  for  the  first  time  in 
days,  the  girls  may  scratch  themselves  and  drink  water  without  assistance. 

The  buckskin  and  drumsticks  are  placed  inside  the  drums  and  laid  out  on 
the  tarps.  When  everything  is  laid  out,  everyone  takes  some  cattail  pollen 
and  blesses  each  object.  After  everyone  blesses  the  objects,  the  medicine 
man  places  each  object  from  the  girl's  ceremonial  wardrobe  into  her  burden 
basket  and  it  is  returned  to  whoever  owns  it  or  it  is  hers  to  keep. 

Lastly,  the  girls  head  to  their  godmother's  camp  to  wash  their  hair  in 
the  river.  The  families  pack  up  and  move  back  home.  The  ceremony  is  over, 
and  the  girls  find  relief.  They  can  now  go  back  to  their  regular  life.  But 
this  holy  time  is  an  experience  that  will  be  with  the  girls  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

Copyright  c.  2005  White  Mountain  Independent. 
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Tribal  women,  girls  gather  for  weekend  of  healing 

Event  offers  lessons  in  health  care,  culture,  relationships 

BY  KARI  NEUMEYER 

THE  OLYMPIAN 

Duly  30,  2005 

SHELTON  - South  Sound  tribes  have  a modern  tradition:  an  annual  gathering 
for  women  to  swim,  canoe,  weave  baskets  and  get  screened  for  breast  cancer, 
cervical  cancer  and  diabetes. 

South  Puget  Intertribal  Planning  Agency  will  have  the  ninth  Intertribal, 
Intergenerational  Women  and  Girls  Gathering  this  weekend  at  the  Washington 
State  University  4-H  Camp  at  Panhandle  Lake. 

The  agency  is  a consortium  of  five  Southwestern  Washington  tribes: 

Chehalis,  Nisqually,  Shoalwater  Bay,  Skokomish  and  Squaxin  Island. 

About  200  women  and  girls  representing  tribes  across  the  country  have 
come  to  the  camp  to  learn  about  holistic  health,  strong  relationships  and 
tribal  culture. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  a dozen  women  worked  on  crafts  and  listened  to  a 
motivational  talk  by  Mary  Alice  Trapp,  a registered  nurse  from  the  Mayo 
Clinic's  native  women's  health  program.  Outside,  children  took  advantage 
of  the  sunshine  and  cavorted  in  the  lake. 

Quinault  member  Carolyn  Pluff  spent  the  afternoon  beading  a strap  on  a 
fringed  leather  medicine  bag.  Earlier,  she  got  a mammogram  and  a pap  smear. 

She  appreciated  the  chance  to  get  tested  for  breast  and  cervical  cancer 
on  the  same  day  in  a place  removed  from  her  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Taholah.  Medical  appointments  make  her  so  nervous,  she  said,  that  she 
usually  takes  her  husband  with  her. 

"Before,  I'd  have  to  take  some  mild  sedative,"  she  said.  "I'd 
hyperventilate . " 

Making  traditional  crafts  --  such  as  medicine  pouches,  baskets  and 
rattles  --  helps  women  stay  centered,  said  Midge  Porter,  who  helped 
coordinate  the  event. 

"It  makes  us  become  more  whole,"  she  added. 

Women  and  girls  in  the  Intertribal  Planning  Agency's  needy  family 
program  attended  the  camp  for  free. 

"It  makes  it  easier  for  people  who  don't  have  medical  insurance  to  get 
pap  smears  and  breast  exams,"  Porter  said. 

Porter  showed  campers  how  to  make  elk-hide  rattles,  which  they  dried  in 
the  sun.  They  plan  to  use  the  rattles  during  a drum  circle  tonight. 

"Certain  sounds  make  the  negative  energy  in  the  body  leave,"  Porter  said. 

Verna  Barton  of  Eastern  Oregon  said  she  felt  restored  almost  as  soon  as 
she  arrived  at  the  lakefront  lodge.  Barton,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River 


Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  is  undergoing  chemotherapy  for  cancer. 

"I  willed  myself  to  come  here  because  I needed  the  good  energy,"  she 
said . 

"I  needed  to  get  some  holistic  medicine.  Tomorrow  I'm  going  to  have 
aura  cleansed." 

Kari  Neumeyer  covers  diversity  for  The  Olympian. 

She  can  be  reached  at  360-357-0204  or  kneumeye@olympia . gannett.com. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Olympian/Olympia , WA. 
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Rebuilding  a Hawaiian  Kingdom 
Los  Angeles  Times 
By  Tomas  Alex  Tizon 
Times  Staff  Writer 
Duly  21,  2005 

WAIMANALO,  Hawaii  - From  Honolulu,  it  takes  an  hour  to  drive  here, 
heading  north  over  dagger-like  mountains  and  then  east  through 
rolling  farm  country  to  the  outermost  corner  of  the  island  known  by 
some  as  the  Hawaiians'  Hawaii. 

Tour  buses  circling  the  island  don't  stop  here  except  to  gas  up. 

Those  who  step  off  the  bus  won't  find  hula  dancers  greeting  them 
with  leis,  or  five-star  hotels,  or  even  two-star  ones.  They'll  find  a 
sleepy,  rough-edged,  working-class  town  of  10,000  people,  some  of 
whom  don't  like  tourists  and  don't  mind  saying  so. 

"Haole,  go  home!"  and  variations  of  whites-aren 't-welcome  are 
occasionally  shouted  from  front  porches  as  a reminder  that  this 
isn't  Waikiki.  It's  a different  world.  Locals  rule  here. 

Half  the  residents  are  native  Hawaiians,  and  many  more  are  part 
Hawaiian.  This  is  a place  where  Hawaiian  is  taught  as  a first 
language  in  some  schools  and  spoken  among  neighbors,  a place  where 
it  is  widely  held  that  Hawaii  was  stolen  by  the  United  States  and  that 
someday  these  lands  will  return  to  the  Kanaka  Maoli,  the  ancient 
Polynesians  who  settled  the  islands. 

Scattered  throughout  Waimanalo's  neighborhoods  are  state  flags 
hanging  upside-down,  a symbol  of  defiance.  In  this  corner  of  Oahu, 
Hawaiian  sovereignty  - a government  of  Hawaiians  for  Hawaiians  - 
isn't  just  a tropical  dream.  The  people  have  seen  a version  of  it 
materialize  before  their  eyes. 

In  the  foothills  above  town,  there  is  a village  unlike  any  other  in 
Hawaii.  It's  called  Pu'uhonua  o Waimanalo  ("Refuge  of  Waimanalo"),  a 
community  of  80  native  Hawaiians  living  communally  on  45  acres.  If 
Waimanalo  is  a stronghold  of  Hawaiian  sovereignty,  the  village  is 
its  spiritual  center. 

Some  people  refer  to  it  as  "Bumpy's  town,"  named  after  the  300-pound 
tattooed,  activist  ex-con  who  negotiated  the  village  into  existence  - 
wrangling  with  the  state's  most  powerful  politicians  - more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Dennis  "Bumpy"  Kanahele,  51,  is  a descendant  of  King  Kamehameha  I 
and  bears  some  of  the  warrior's  physical  presence.  When  asked  how  far 
removed  he  was  from  the  king,  Kanahele  thought  for  a moment,  then 
lifted  a massive  leg  onto  a nearby  table.  He  studied  a row  of  blue 
and  red  triangular  markings  tattooed  on  his  calf. 

"Eleven  generations,  brah,"  he  said  matter-of-factly . If  Kamehameha 
were  here  today,  he  said,  the  king  would  be  uniting  his  people  as  he 
did  two  centuries  ago. 

Kanahele  is  a folk  hero  in  these  parts.  He  did  what  no  other  Hawaii 
activist  had  done:  carved  out  a little  kingdom  within  a kingdom. 


allowing  natives  to  live  by  their  own  rules  and  revive  the  ways  of 
the  Kanaka  Maoli.  For  many  locals,  the  village  represents  the  most 
tangible  gain  in  more  than  30  years  of  agitating  for  Hawaiian 
sovereignty. 

When  the  movement  first  emerged  in  the  1970s,  even  native  Hawaiians 
were  skeptical. 

"I  didn't  think  it  could  happen  myself,  but  people  like  Bumpy  made 
us  see  it  could,"  said  Sandra  Barney,  59,  a native  Hawaiian  from 
Kaneohe  Bay  who  has  known  Kanahele  since  he  was  a young  man.  "The  proof 
is  here.  Bumpy  stuck  his  neck  out.  I thought  they  were  going  to  chop 
it.  Now  there's  a village  in  the  mountains." 

The  idea  of  sovereignty  has  become  part  of  Hawaii's  mainstream 
consciousness,  with  the  state's  most  powerful  political  leaders  - 
Republican  Gov.  Linda  Lingle  and  Democratic  Sens.  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
and  Daniel  K.  Akaka  - supporting  some  version  of  it. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  considering  a Hawaiian  sovereignty  law  known  as 
the  Akaka  bill,  named  after  its  chief  sponsor  and  the  first  native 
Hawaiian  in  Congress.  The  bill,  which  has  stalled  in  the  Senate  the 
past  five  years,  was  blocked  again  Wednesday  by  a Nevada  senator 
concerned  that  it  might  encourage  Hawaiians  to  build  casinos.  Both 
Hawaii  senators  said  they  had  secured  enough  support  to  pass  the 
bill  if  it  ever  made  it  to  a vote.  The  House  passed  an  earlier  version. 

The  legislation  would  lead  to  federal  recognition  of  native  Hawaiians 
in  the  same  way  that  the  government  recognizes  American  Indians  and 
Native  Alaskans.  It  would  also  initiate  a process  under  which  native 
Hawaiians  could  set  up  their  own  government,  giving  them  the  same 
nation-within-a-nation  status  as  Indian  tribes. 

A native  government  would  represent  Hawaiians  in  negotiations  with 
the  federal  government  over  contested  land  and  resources,  including 
nearly  2 million  acres  once  owned  by  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  - nearly 
half  the  state. 

Forming  the  new  government  would  take  years,  not  counting  legal 
challenges . 

A 2003  survey  by  the  state  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  like  most  in 
recent  years,  found  that  the  majority  of  Hawaii  residents  supported 
sovereignty.  But  the  Akaka  bill  has  inspired  an  odd  spectrum  of 
opponents . 

On  one  hand  are  political  conservatives,  mostly  Caucasian,  who  call 
the  idea  divisive  and  immoral. 

"Every  country  that  has  used  racial  ancestry  as  the  basis  for  who 
deserves  recognition,  who  is  entitled  to  privileges,  has  ended  up 
disastrously,"  said  H.  William  Burgess,  an  attorney  who  has 
challenged  the  legality  of  state-sponsored  entitlement  programs  for 
native  people.  Burgess  said  the  Akaka  bill  would  create  "a  race- 
based  government." 

On  the  other  hand  are  native  Hawaiian  activists  like  Kanahele  who 
want  nothing  less  than  total  independence  from  the  United  States. 

They  see  it  as  the  only  way  to  right  the  wrong  of  1893  when  U.S. 
troops  helped  overthrow  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  leading  to  annexation 
and  statehood,  and,  for  the  Kanaka  Maoli,  loss  of  a kingdom  and  an 
ancient  way  of  life. 

Today,  the  state's  estimated  240,000  native  Hawaiians  - those  with 
50%  or  more  Hawaiian  blood  - make  up  about  20%  of  the  population  and 
fare  poorest  in  almost  all  socioeconomic  indicators.  They  have  the 
state's  worst  health  statistics,  highest  number  of  school  dropouts, 
highest  unemployment  rate  and  highest  levels  of  incarceration . 

Kanahele  grew  up  in  Waimanalo  as  one  of  the  statistics,  dropping  out 
of  high  school  and  serving  time  for  theft  and  assault.  In  his  20s, 
the  angry  young  man  transformed  into  a ferocious  advocate  for  his 
people,  leading  protests  against  the  "illegal  occupation"  of  Hawaii. 

One  day  in  1987,  Kanahele  recalled,  he  went  to  a nearby  beach  and 
saw  homeless  people  camped  under  the  palm  trees.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
Kanaka  Maoli.  How  could  this  happen  in  their  own  homeland?  he 
recalled  thinking. 


The  next  thought  changed  his  life: 

"The  government  will  never  give  back  our  land.  How  about  if  we  just 
take  it  back?" 

By  that  time,  Kanahele  had  a following,  many  of  them  friends  from 
Waimanalo.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  and  about  50  protesters 
took  over  a former  Coast  Guard  station  and  the  surrounding  300  acres 
at  Makapuu  Lighthouse,  the  easternmost  tip  of  Oahu.  The  acreage, 
owned  by  the  state,  was  part  of  what  Kanahele  called  "the  stolen 
lands . " 

Kanahele' s group  occupied  the  site  for  two  months.  During  one 
confrontation  with  police,  Kanahele  pulled  out  a shotgun.  He  was 
arrested  and  served  14  months  in  state  prison.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
fruitful  time. 

"Most  of  the  people  in  there  were  brothers,"  Kanahele  said,  fellow 
native  Hawaiians  "who  were  caught  up."  He  proselytized  and  recruited 
and,  upon  his  release,  had  a new  army  of  followers  who  eventually 
joined  him. 

In  1993,  the  100-year  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  takeover  of  the 
islands,  Kanahele  led  300  people  in  an  occupation  of  Makapuu  Beach, 
a short  drive  from  Waimanalo. 

News  cameras  captured  images  of  Kanahele  armed  not  with  guns  but 
copies  of  President  Clinton's  newly  signed  "Apology  Resolution," 
which  acknowledged  the  U.S.  role  in  overthrowing  the  monarchy. 

The  political  climate  had  shifted.  John  Waihee,  then  the  state's 
governor  and  the  first  of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  had  recently  told 
constituents  that  sovereignty  was  only  "a  matter  of  how,  when  and  in 
what  form." 

Polls  showed  that  three  out  of  four  Hawaiian  residents  supported 
sovereignty,  and  Kanahele  - the  most  militant  of  the  activists  - 
gained  a reputation  as  a thug-hero.  Arresting  him  could  have  stirred 
the  40  other  Hawaiian  sovereignty  groups  to  join  the  occupation. 

Kanahele  began  building  houses  on  the  beach.  After  15  months,  Waihee 
finally  intervened.  The  governor's  office  proposed  a deal:  If 
Kanahele  and  his  group  vacated  the  beach  peacefully,  the  state  would 
give  them  a 45-acre  parcel  above  Waimanalo  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Koolau  Mountains. 

Kanahele  accepted. 

In  Dune  1994,  the  protesters  disbanded  and  the  core  group  made  its 
way  to  the  future  site  of  Pu'uhonua  o Waimanalo. 

Gina  Maikai,  44,  recalled  those  first  days  in  the  hills: 

"It  was  a forest.  There  was  nothing  but  trees.  At  first,  we  lived  in 
tents  while  the  men  made  a road.  Then  we  moved  onto  platforms  while 
the  men  built  houses.  We  had  to  find  our  own  lumber.  We  did  all  the 
work.  Mosquitoes  were  a problem." 

The  entrance  to  the  village  lies  at  the  end  of  a long  country  road. 

A swinging  metal  gate  opens  up  to  another  road  that  winds  uphill  into 
a clearing,  where  a string  of  22  cottages  rests  along  the  sway  of  the 
land.  It  isn't  a place  of  straight  lines. 

The  feel  is  lush  and  slightly  messy,  like  a rumpled  blanket. 

There  are  no  fences.  The  home  sites  blend  into  each  other.  Wild 
chickens  scamper  between  cottages,  children  chasing  them.  Rising 
above  the  clearing  are  green  mountains  whose  steep  curving  sides 
create  a hollow  that  amplifies  the  sounds  of  tropical  birds,  a 
constant  chorus. 

A lot  has  happened  in  11  years.  Kanahele' s group  eventually  agreed 
to  sign  a renewable  55-year  lease  at  a cost  of  $3,000  a year,  which 
worked  out  to  about  $60  annually  per  adult,  a token  payment. 

No  government  official  will  publicly  admit  it,  but  the  state  has 
adopted  a hands-off  approach  to  the  village,  waiving  many  regulations 
- such  as  building  permits  and  fishing  and  hunting  licenses  - and 
allowing  the  villagers  to  govern  themselves. 

Village  affairs  are  managed  by  four  women  - a "council  of  aunties"  - 
who  appoint  responsibilities,  hear  grievances  and  settle  disputes. 


Recently,  a village  mother  was  found  to  be  using  cocaine,  and  the 
council  ordered  her  to  enter  drug  rehab  or  face  eviction. 

"Once  I had  to  evict  my  own  mother-in-law,"  said  Maikai,  who  heads 
the  council.  "You  have  to  be  part  of  the  big  family,  and  she 
couldn't 
handle  it." 

When  space  opens  up  in  the  village,  the  council  decides  who  can  move 
in.  Most  residents  have  known  each  other  for  years  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  families  have  been  acquainted  for  generations. 

One  villager  is  in  charge  of  collecting  garbage,  one  tends  the  taro 
patch,  one  cultivates  ti  leaf  and  another  provides  security  by 
patrolling  the  village  perimeter.  Everyone  has  a job,  and  every  adult 
contributes  to  paying  the  lease  and  whatever  other  expenses  come  up. 

Of  the  80  residents,  half  were  among  the  occupying  group  at  Makapuu, 
and  about  30  are  children.  Most  adults  work  piecemeal  jobs  on  the 
outside,  mainly  in  the  building  trades. 

Every  adult  is  in  charge  of  instructing  the  children  in  at  least  one 
traditional  skill,  such  as  killing  a wild  animal  or  catching  reef 
fish  with  throw  nets.  The  children  learn  the  Hawaiian  language, 
memorizing  names  for  plants  and  creatures,  such  as  the  reef 
triggerfish  - the  state  fish  - that  Hawaiians  call  humuhumunukunuku 
apua ' a . 

As  for  Kanahele,  his  life  changed  along  with  the  village.  Not  long 
after  his  group  moved  into  the  hills,  he  was  convicted  of  harboring 
an  activist  who  had  refused  to  pay  federal  taxes.  Kanahele  spent  four 
months  in  federal  prison  and  emerged  with  an  even  greater  reputation 
among  hard-core  activists. 

The  political  establishment  continued  to  warm  up  to  him. 

In  2002,  then-Gov.  Ben  Cayetano  granted  Kanahele  a full  pardon  for 
his  prior  convictions  an 
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Klamath  t-hopo/berries  dried  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Frostys  Amerindian,  NetRez, 
Native  American  Poetry  and  Chiapas95-English  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


We  live  in  a dominant  society  where  humility  is  looked  upon  as  a 
weakness . " 

Billy  Mills,  Oglala  Lakota  and  Olympic  Gold  Medalist 
- urging  students  to  be  humble 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


My  half-side,  Janet,  makes  the  obvious  - BIA  buneaucracracy  stifles 
tribal  development  - clear,  even  to  the  blind  squirrels  in  Washington. 


BIA  bureaucracy  stifles  tribal  development. 

After  slaughter  and  slavery  was  replaced  with  a more  "civilized"  way  of 
eliminating  humanity  "in  the  way,"  the  US  government  dealt  with  indigenous 
nations  in  the  Americas  by  presenting  them  with  gotchas.  The  treaties 
looked  good  on  paper  --  the  tribes  just  had  to  relinquish  a little  of 
their  land,  resources,  children,  tradition,  and  way  of  life,  and  the  US 
would  return  prettier  clothes,  more  effective  tools,  more  educated 
children,  and  a better  way  of  life.  The  tribes  delivered  --  but  before 
they  collected  their  reward,  there  was  that  "gotcha"  that  left  the  tribe 
and  its  people  yet  more  destitute,  and  some  bureaucrat  walking  away  back 
to  Washington  jingling  Indian  money  in  his  pockets. 

So  it  is  we  come  to  2005,  the  Navajo  nation,  and  our  issue's  first  story. 
Already  dealing  with  poisoned  water  and  despoiled  land  from  the  "good 
deals"  granted  by  the  coal  and  uranium  mine  deals,  now  the  Navajo  have  the 
rug  pulled  from  under  them  yet  again  The  U.S  government  helpfully  granted 
about  $1  million  dollars  to  the  Navajo  nation  in  2004  for  capital 
development  --  the  catch  being  that  if  the  money  had  to  be  spent  in  a 
designated  amount  of  time.  Enter  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  has 
mandated  just  enough  bureaucratic  processes  to  ensure  that  those  deadlines 
won't  be  met  --  and  the  money  goes  jingling  its  way  back  to  Washington. 
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Navajos  lose  nearly  $1  million 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  4,  2005 

GALLUP  - Nearly  $1  million  in  grant  money  reverted  to  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  at  the  end  of  Dune.  Of  that  amount,  more  than  $700,000  should  have 
gone  to  help  Navajo  Nation  chapters  in  New  Mexico  with  Capital  Improvement 
Projects . 

The  New  Mexico  Indian  Affairs  Department,  state  legislators,  and  Navajo 
Nation  representatives,  including  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan,  met 
Wednesday  at  Gallup  High  School  to  discuss  capital  outlay  issues. 

All  agreed  that  getting  any  type  of  capital  improvement  project  off  the 
ground  on  the  Navajo  Nation  is  a cumbersome,  time  consuming  process. 

After  listening  to  both  state  and  tribal  perspectives  regarding  capital 
outlay  and  looking  at  flow  charts  depicting  the  process.  Republican  Sen. 

Rod  Adair  (District  33,  Chaves,  Lincoln  counties)  told  the  audience,  "I 
have  to  say  that  some  of  the  things  today  I've  seen  are  not  encouraging. 

"The  messages  I received  today  of  these  two  pieces  of  paper  here  (flow 
charts),  one  for  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  and  one  from  the  Navajo 
Nation,  combined  reference  has  been  made  to  42  steps  for  capital  outlay, 
and  that  it  takes  about  a year.  One  of  them  is  three  to  four  months  alone. 

"Then  we've  seen  where  almost  a million  dollars  is  going  back,  being 
reverted  and  lost.  This  is  not  good,"  Adair  said.  "The  message  from  this 
is  we  are  a big  bureaucracy  and  we're  getting  bigger,  and  we're  more 
complex  than  anybody  else. 

"Dollars  are  supposed  to  be  provided  to  the  people.  I even  heard  here  a 
proposal  to  use  part  of  the  money  to  make  new  positions  in  the  Navajo 
Nation  to  expand  the  bureaucracy  even  bigger.  It's  almost  a record 
already. " 

He  encouraged  the  tribe  to  seek  outside  help  if  needed  to  streamline  the 
Navajo  government  machine. 

"The  number  of  steps  to  get  to  capital  outlay  from  the  Legislature  and 
back  is  probably  six,  not  42,"  Adair  said.  "Expanding  the  bureaucracy  is 
not  a solution.  It  reduces  the  enthusiasm  and  the  incentive  on  the  part  of 
the  legislators,  because  we  want  to  see  people  get  helped." 

But  where  the  Navajo  Nation  is  concerned,  he  said,  "The  message  is 
almost,  'Don't  give  us  any  more  money.  It  creates  more  headaches  for  us. 
It's  just  too  hard  to  work  with.' 

"Bureaucracy  is  strangling  the  effect  of  everything  you're  doing,"  Adair 
said,  drawing  a loud  round  of  applause  from  the  largely  Navajo  audience. 

Rebecca  Martinez,  Capital  Outlay  manager,  said  the  total  amount  of  grant 
money  returned  to  the  state  amounted  to  $922,000.  "It's  not  100  percent 
Navajo  Nation.  I would  say  $747,000  of  that  is  Navajo  Nation  funds,"  she 
said . 

The  General  Appropriations  Act  passed  in  2004  allows  tribal  governments 
to  submit  invoices  on  projects  that  had  expired  2004  and  prior,  Martinez 
said.  "They  had  until  Dune  30,  2005,  to  submit  those  invoices  and  still 
get  reimbursed." 

Michelle  Brown-Yazzie,  deputy  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  said  one  of 


the  purposes  of  Wednesday's  meeting  was  to  try  to  find  solutions  to 
prevent  future  reversions. 

"A  majority  of  the  reversions  from  our  department  are  attributed  to 
Navajo  Nation  projects.  But  these  dollars  don't  include  the  Department  of 
Aging's  project  and  the  Department  of  Transportation ' s project.  They  have 
projects  with  the  Navajo  Nation  as  well/'  she  said. 

Indian  Affairs  Secretary  Benny  Shendo  Dr.  came  into  office  in  Dune  2004. 
Since  that  time,  he  and  his  staff  have  reduced  a purported  backlog  of  $17 
million  in  capital  project  funds  by  creating  a Capital  Outlay  unit  and 
"staffing  it  with  classified  employees  vs.  in  the  past  it  was  staffed  with 
exempt  employees,  which  are  politically  appointed,"  Yazzie  said. 

"In  Danuary,  the  backlog  was  down  to  $2.7  million.  As  of  Dune  30,  2005, 
the  backlog  was  zero,"  she  said. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  Shendo,  "The  reason  it  zeroed  out  was 
because  the  funds  had  reverted  to  the  state.  When  it  reverted,  there  was 
zero,"  he  said. 

Yazzie  said  that  Shendo  and  staff  have  worked  very  hard  over  the  last 
few  months  to  reduce  the  backlog.  She  also  praised  the  efforts  of  the 
Navajo  Nation's  Capital  Improvement  Office  and  chapters  such  as  Smith  Lake, 
which  also  have  helped. 

"All  of  us  have  our  different  perspectives  in  terms  of  how  the  process 
works,"  Shendo  said.  "This  meeting  was  basically  to  pull  everybody 
together  . . . sit  down  and  move  toward  some  resolution,  if  it  means 
changing  state  laws,  Navajo  Nation  laws,  administrative  functions  ...  to 
expedite  the  process." 

Yazzie  said  Indian  Affairs  also  has  been  directed  by  Gov.  Bill 
Richardson  to  address  the  matter.  "This  has  been  the  biggest  issue,  not 
only  just  for  the  legislators  but  for  the  governor,  and  we  were  charged 
with  addressing  the  issue,"  she  said. 

Shendo  added,  "I  want  these  funds  to  be  expended  at  the  community, 
quicker,  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended.  It's  really  unfortunate  when 
these  things  get  up  an  administrative  quagmire  and  they  do  without  the 
basic  needs,  whether  it's  water,  wastewater,  infrastructure,  lights,  power 
lines,  bathroom  extensions  things  many  of  us  take  for  granted  every  day." 

"When  you  see  monies  reverting  and  you  know  you've  been  to  a community 
where  they  need  the  resources,  my  job  is  how  do  we  find  a way  to  get  these 
projects  done,"  Shendo  said. 
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A Navajo  Complains  of  Four  Wells  and  Little  Money 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  29  --  The  four  oil  wells  on  Mary  Dohnson's  land  in 
southern  Utah  have  not  stopped  pumping  oil  in  more  than  50  years,  the  80- 
year-old  Navajo  grandmother  told  a federal  judge  this  week. 

That  uninterrupted  flow  of  oil  from  her  family  lands  has  left  Dohnson 
with  one  question. 

"How  can  there  be  no  money?"  she  asked  through  a translator. 

That  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  a nine-year-old  class  action  lawsuit 
in  which  a group  of  Indians  are  challenging  the  federal  government's 
management  of  their  lands.  The  Indians  have  won  the  right  to  a full 
accounting  of  funds  that  the  government  was  supposed  to  be  safeguarding 
for  them  in  individual  trust  accounts. 

But  as  Dohnson's  unanswered  question  revealed  Thursday,  the  government's 
treatment  of  thousands  of  Native  Americans  remains  the  foundation  of  their 
lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Department  for  its  acknowledged  mismanagement 
of  their  trust  lands  and  their  accounts. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  brought  Dohnson  from  her  home  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Navajo  reservation  to  show  how  critical  is  the  proper 


management  of  those  accounts  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Indians.  At 
issue  in  a 58-day  hearing  has  been  the  question  of  whether  Interior 
officials  took  sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  the  information  about 
those  accounts  stored  on  its  computers. 

For  Mary  Johnson,  who  lives  in  a small  two-bed  room  house  she  and  her 
husband  built  near  Montezuma  Creek,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  her 
lifeline.  But  the  BIA,  which  is  responsible  the  100-year  oil  lease  that 
Johnson's  mother  signed  in  the  mid-1950s,  never  has  helped  the  family, 

Mary  Johnson  told  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth. 

First,  BIA  officials  allowed  her  mother,  who  like  her  daughter  does  not 
speak  English,  to  sign  a lease  she  couldn't  understand,  lohnson  said.  Then 
they  allowed  a witness  to  the  lease  signing  get  25  percent  of  the  oil 
revenues,  she  said. 

lohnson  said  she  depends  on  a government  check  for  her  oil  money  and  a 
$570  check  from  Social  Security  and  her  late  husband's  railroad  pension 
for  her  livelihood. 

The  oil  revenues  are  not  much,  she  said  but  they  recently  jumped  to 
about  $600  a month.  She  credit  the  Indians  lawsuit  for  the  sudden  surge  in 
oil  money. 

Previously,  lohnson 's  oil  money  had  been  as  little  as  $35  to  $40  a month 
she  said  and  the  BIA  never  offered  any  explanation  for  the  changes.  The 
wells  have  polluted  the  creeks  running  through  her  land,  fouling  the  air 
and  sickening  the  livestock,  lohnson  said.  "This  is  the  way  it  is,  she 
said  in  a soft  voice  as  she  bemoaned  what  has  happened  to  the  land  she 
loves . 

Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  for  the  Indians,  asked  if  the  BIA  would  her 
listen  to  her  complaints  about  how  she  and  her  family  were  being  treated 
by  the  oil  company. 

Her  answer  was  simple  and  direct.  "They  don't  help,"  she  said. 

Two  more  Indians,  one  from  Idaho  and  another  from  New  Mexico,  will 
testify  Friday  as  the  hearing  into  computer  security  concludes  after  59 
days  of  testimony. 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 
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Special  Trustee  touts  trust  improvements 

Swimmer  says  things  have  gotten  much  better  in  past  decade 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

August  4,  2005 

Officials  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  say  that  they  have  taken 
massive  steps  to  improve  Indian  trust  accounts. 

A statement  from  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  Ross  Swimmer  lists 
ways  DOI  has  moved  forward  in  rectifying  problems  with  the  accounts. 

"Changes  underway  are  greatly  improving  services  for  trust  account 
holders  throughout  Indian  Country.  Interior  employees,  with  substantial 
help  from  tribal  leaders  and  Congress,  have  worked  hard  to  create  and  now 
implement  a comprehensive  blueprint  for  Indian  Trust  reform, " Swimmer  said 

Swimmer  cited  the  following  things  as  proof  of  improvement: 

- Account  holders  can  call  a nationwide  toll-free  information  center  to 
get  answers  to  their  questions.  Interior  officials  say  employees  at  the 
Trust  Beneficiary  Call  Center  have  answered  more  than  33,000  inquiries 
from  beneficiaries  this  year. 


- More  than  $14.4  million  has  been  distributed  to  individual  Indian  trust 
account  holders  who  were  previously  on  the  "Whereabouts  Unknown"  list 
through  collaborative  efforts  between  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee 
for  American  Indians  (OST),  BIA,  and  tribal  governments.  A number  of  the 
beneficiaries  had  more  than  $50,000  in  their  accounts;  a few  had  more  than 
$100,000.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  10,177  account  holders  whose 
whereabouts  were  previously  unknown  were  located. 

- Millions  of  Indian  Trust  records  have  been  safeguarded  and  protected 
for  future  use  at  the  American  Indian  Records  Repository,  in  Lenexa, 

Kansas.  So  far,  119,665  boxes  containing  almost  250  million  pages  of 
Indian  records  have  been  electronically  indexed  and  stored  at  a state-of- 
the-art  storage  facility.  The  new  repository,  housed  near  Haskell 
University  on  the  Missouri  River,  is  already  more  than  half-full  of  stacks 
14  boxes  high. 

- To  date,  the  equivalent  of  153,965  acres  of  land  has  been  returned  to 
Indian  reservations  through  the  Indian  Lands  Consolidation  Office  (ILCO) 
purchase  programs  to  stem  fractionation.  These  programs  use  appropriated 
funds  to  purchase  highly  fractionated  interests  and  return  the  land  to  the 
tribe,  therefore  helping  to  restoring  economic  viability  to  the  region.  So 
far,  ILCO  has  purchased  162,589  fractionated  interests,  and  is  managing 
acquisition  programs  for  18  reservations  within  seven  BIA  regions. 

- Tribal  and  individual  trust  beneficiaries  now  have  OST  Regional  Trust 
Administrators  and  Fiduciary  Trust  Officers,  experienced  in  fiduciary 
trust  matters,  available  to  them  for  all  their  trust  needs.  The  new  staff 
members  are  working  at  BIA  and  other  offices  throughout  the  country.  This 
is  the  first  time  beneficiaries  have  had  staff  available  to  them  that  are 
specifically  focused  on  trust  asset  assistance. 

- Land  survey  issues  in  Indian  Country  are  being  managed  by  new  BLM  Indian 
Lands  Surveyors,  hired  specifically  to  support  Indian  Country  needs.  In 
partnership,  OST,  BIA  and  BLM  have  hired  the  first  six  of  twelve  cadastral 
surveyors  to  work  directly  with  tribes  and  individuals.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  surveyors  will  be  stationed  in  BIA  regional  offices  to  work  with 
Indian  Trust  beneficiaries. 

- A new  "lockbox"  process  has  been  implemented  for  the  collection  of 
trust  payments.  The  new  process  (used  by  major  financial  institutions)  has 
been  introduced  to  the  Concho  and  Anadarko  pilot  reform  agencies  in 
Oklahoma,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  efficiency  of  trust  payment 
collections . 

- Account  holders  with  trust  assets  in  the  pilot  agency  locations  will 
begin  receiving  comprehensive  statements.  The  improved  account  statements 
will  include  detailed  information  on  land  ownership,  including  location, 
encumbrances,  and  income. 

The  DOI  statement  comes  as  Senators  John  McCain  of  Arizona  and  Byron 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  have  proposed  creating  a settlement  fund  and 
revamping  the  Indian  trust  system.  The  senators  have  not  placed  an  actual 
dollar  amount  on  the  settlement,  but  have  said  the  $27.5  billion  requested 
by  plaintiffs  in  the  Indian  trust  lawsuit  is  too  high. 
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Cobell  plaintiffs:  Swimmer  is  "ignoring  the  big  picture" 

Letter  to  the  Editor 
August  5,  2005 

Editors  Note:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  a story  detailing 
Special  Trustee  Charles  Swimmer's  assertion  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  taken  great  strides  to 


improve  the  situation  for  Indian  trust  fund  account 
holders  (see  related  story). 

So,  Ross  Swimmer,  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians,  is  once  again 
telling  Native  Americans  not  to  worry.  (Aug.  4 article  "Swimmer  Touts 
Trust  Improvements")  The  Bush  administration  is  making  marvelous 
improvements  to  the  long-troubled  Indian  trust  system  run  by  the  Interior 
Department,  he  says. 

Any  improvements  are  long  overdue  and  surely  will  be  welcomed.  Congress 
ordered  a revamping  of  the  trust  system  in  1994,  11  years  ago. 

But  Swimmer  is  ignoring  the  big  picture  and  misleading  trust 
beneficiaries  in  the  process. 

Consider  this.  One  of  those  "whereabouts  unknown"  accounts  happened  to 
belong  to  the  husband  of  Elousie  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Cobell 
vs.  Norton  lawsuit  over  trust  accounts.  You'd  think  after  nearly  10  years 
in  the  courts,  spending  more  than  $100  million  in  taxpayer  funds  to  fight 
Elousie  Cobell,  there  would  be  someone  in  the  Interior  Department  who 
would  recognize  the  Cobell  name.  It  shouldn't  have  taken  a task  force  of 
federal  workers  to  have  discovered  another  Cobell. 

Swimmer  ignores  the  fact  that  Interior  still  doesn't  have  basics  such  as 
an  accounts  receivable  system.  Imagine  that.  A financial  institution  that 
doesn't  know  when  money  is  owed  to  its  customers? 

Other  examples  abound.  Interior  still  doesn't  know  the  number  of  trust 
beneficiaries  it  serves.  It  doesn't  know  the  value  of  the  Indians' 
accounts  or  even  the  number  of  accounts  the  government  is  supposedly 
administering. 

In  fact,  its  data  is  so  bad  that  the  judge  overseeing  the  trust  case  has 
ordered  it  to  advise  account  holders  that  Interior's  data  cannot  be 
trusted . 

As  for  the  records  now  stored  in  a new  federal  storage  facility  in 
Kansas,  what  about  the  thousands  of  other  important  records  that  he  admits 
were  destroyed?  Many  were  left  to  rot  in  barns  or  so  fouled  by  rodents 
that  they  were  deemed  unusable. 

If  thing  are  so  good  and  getting  better,  as  Swimmer  would  have  you 
believe,  why  did  Interior's  own  Inspector  General  award  the  department  an 
"F"  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  protecting  the  security  of  the  trust 
beneficiaries'  sensitive  and  vital  trust  data  in  the  department's  computer 
systems? 

Swimmer's  spin  does  not  change  the  facts.  Nor  will  it  spin  fix  the 
broken  trust.  Fixing  the  problem  must  begin  with  an  admission  that  there 
are  severe  problems  that  have  not  been  addressed.  As  long  as  Swimmer  and 
his  ilk  continue  to  play  politics,  the  injustice  of  this  broken  trust  will 
continue  and  Indians  across  this  nation  will  continue  to  suffer  the 
indignities  of  their  forbearers. 

What  is  particularly  worrisome  to  the  Indian  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell 
lawsuit  is  how  Swimmer  has  perverted  a position  which  Congress  created  to 
be  a neutral  and  nonpolitical  advocate  for  the  nation's  Indians.  Swimmer 
is  supposed  to  have  only  one  interest:  managing  the  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  Indian  beneficiaries. 

Instead  he  has  become  an  out-and-out  apologist  for  an  administration 
which  has  yet  to  learn  the  basics  about  serving  as  a faithful  fiduciary 
and  running  a competent  trust  operation. 

Bill  McAllister,  spokesman 
Cobell  Litigation  Team 
Washington,  DC 
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Mohegan  tribe  allowed  to  restore  tribal  burial  ground 
August  5,  2005 

NORWICH,  CT.  (AP)  - A state  agency  has  given  the  Mohegan  tribe  the  green 
light  to  demolish  the  Norwich  Masonic  Temple  and  restore  the  tribal  burial 
ground  under  it. 

The  Connecticut  Commission  on  Culture  and  Tourism  Wednesday  unanimously 
granted  the  tribe's  request  to  tear  down  the  building. 

The  tribe  will  quickly  follow  through  on  plans  to  demolish  the  building 
and  restore  the  Royal  Mohegan  Burial  Ground,  tribal  member  Melissa 
Tantaquidgeon  Zobel  said. 

"It's  a sigh  of  relief,"  Tantaquidgeon  Zobel  said.  "This  is  a project 
that  has  been  in  the  works  literally  centuries.  The  folks  I took  with  us 
as  a team  felt  very  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  our 
ancestors . " 

The  tribe  had  tried  to  keep  the  site  undeveloped  since  the  last  tribal 
burial  there  in  1876.  After  unsuccessful  tribal  lawsuits  in  the  1890s  and 
1930s  to  spare  the  3.41-acre  property  from  development,  the  tribe 
purchased  the  land  from  the  City  of  Norwich  in  1999  for  slightly  more  than 
$1  million. 

Mohegan  Chief  Uncas  is  buried  somewhere  on  the  site,  although  the  exact 
location  is  unknown.  All  Mohegan  descendants  had  the  option  of  being 
buried  there  in  1876  after  the  tribe's  reservation  ended  in  1870. 
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Bill  would  protect  massacre  site 

Puts  land  in  trust.  Bush  expected  to  sign  measure 

DENVER  CA 

August  2,  2005 

A bill  that  would  begin  the  process  of  holding  land  near  the  site  of  the 
Sand  Creek  Massacre  in  trust  will  likely  be  signed  into  law  by  President 
Bush. 

Cheyenne  officials  say  the  law  protects  the  spirits  of  the  tribe's 
ancestors . 

At  Sand  Creek  on  November  29,  1864,  John  Chivington  led  the  Colorado 
Volunteers  in  a dawn  attack  on  Black  Kettle  and  his  band.  The  Indians  had 
been  told  they  would  be  safe  on  the  remote  reservation  and  were  not 
anticipating  an  attack.  Two  hundred  Cheyenne  men,  women  and  children  were 
slaughtered,  and  their  corpses  often  grotesquely  mutilated,  in  a massacre 
that  shocked  the  nation.  Since  1990,  descendants  of  the  massacre  have 
sought  surplus  land  and  money  as  restitution. 

A bill  sponsored  by  two  Colorado  Republicans  would  create  the  Sand  Creek 
Massacre  National  Historic  Site  in  southeastern  Colorado.  The  legislation 
moves  the  title  on  the  land  from  the  Concho-based  Cheyenne  & Arapaho 
Tribes  to  the  U.S.  Park  Service,  the  first  step  to  putting  the  land  in 
trust . 

Laird  Cometsevah,  a chief  from  the  Southern  Cheyenne  tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
said  the  bill  means  the  land  would  be  protected.  The  bill's  language 
states  that:  "The  trust  property  shall  be  administered  in  perpetuity  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  law  generally  applicable  to  property 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  National  Historic  Site 


Establishment  Act  of  2000...  The  trust  property  shall  be  used  only  for 
historic,  religious,  or  cultural  uses  that  are  compatible  with  the  use  of 
the  land  as  a national  historic  site." 

"That's  one  of  the  main  concerns  with  our  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes. 

We  feel,  and  we  have  experienced  on  the  site  itself,  the  presence  of 
spirits  that  are  still  there,"  Cometsevah  told  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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Burials  at  Sand  Creek 

Memorial  at  site  of  1864  massacre  to  receive  remains  of  7 Indian  victims 

By  Dim  Hughes 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

August  7,  2005 

Descendants  of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians  killed  by  Colorado  militiamen 
at  Sand  Creek  in  1864  will  return  some  of  their  ancestors'  remains  to  the 
site,  which  will  become  a memorial  under  terms  of  a bill  signed  by 
President  Bush  last  week. 

They  know  of  the  remains  of  seven  people  killed  there  and  already  have 
taken  possession  of  three,  said  Steve  Brady,  a co-chairman  of  the  Sand 
Creek  Massacre  Committee  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  in  Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

The  remaining  four  sets  of  remains  are  yet  to  be  collected.  The  remains 
first  will  be  stored  at  Bent's  Old  Fort  National  Historic  Site  outside  La 
Junta,  Brady  said.  In  time,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  spot  in  Kiowa 
County  where  more  than  150  unsuspecting  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  men,  women 
and  children  were  attacked  and  killed  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1864. 

They  had  set  up  camp  there  at  the  direction  of  a U.S.  general.  They  flew 
an  American  flag  and  also  a white  flag  signaling  nonaggression. 

"We're  dealing  with  the  very  people  that  were  slaughtered  there,"  Brady 
said.  "Their  body  parts  were  taken." 

Rep.  Marilyn  Musgrave,  a Republican  from  Fort  Morgan,  said  she  was  glad 
to  see  her  bill  authorizing  the  National  Park  Service  to  take  possession 
of  the  land  - her  first  to  become  law  - prevail. 

"It's  very  meaningful  to  me  ...  to  commemorate  this  site,"  Musgrave  said. 
"Maybe,  in  a way,  it  brings  closure  to  a very  tragic  episode  in  our 
history.  I think  it's  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  really  acknowledge  what 
happened  historically,  and  not  to  try  to  gloss  over  those  things.  " 

At  the  University  of  Nebraska,  museum  officials  say  they  are  prepared  to 
turn  over  a skull  fragment  that  was  collected  from  the  massacre  site  near 
Eads  and  eventually  donated  to  the  university. 

"At  the  time  of  their  choosing,  (Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes)  will  send 
their  officials  to  Lincoln  for  the  ceremonial  repatriation, " said 
Priscilla  Grew,  director  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum. 

"Obviously,  this  is  a very  historically  important  site,"  Grew  said. 

The  Park  Service  has  yet  to  receive  the  land,  which  was  bought  by  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  from  an  area  rancher  and  is  slated  to 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government. 

It  is  still  unknown  what  will  be  built  at  the  site,  but  the  exact 
location  of  the  massacre  will  not  be  developed  - it  is  to  be  preserved  for 
ceremonial  uses  of  the  tribes,  according  to  the  law. 

After  a survey  of  the  boundaries.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is 
expected  to  create  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  National  Historic  Site,  perhaps 
by  January,  Park  Service  spokeswoman  Susan  Garland  said. 

Beyond  serving  an  important  historical  role,  the  site  also  will  provide 
an  economic  boost  for  Eads  and  the  area,  Musgrave  said.  The  site  is  in  her 


district . 

She  said  she  plans  to  introduce  a bill  providing  federal  funds  for  a 
visitor  center  and  interpretive  programs. 

The  law  gives  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  influence  over  how  the 
site  is  developed. 

"We  want  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  village  site,  the  massacre 
site,  to  try  to  keep  it  as  natural  as  possible,"  Brady  said. 

Musgrave,  tribal  leaders  and  Park  Service  officials  are  scheduled  to 
visit  the  area  this  week. 

Staff  writer  Dim  Hughes  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1244 
or  jhughes@denverpost.com. 
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Longing  for  home;  Return  of  Wisconsin  Oneidas  could  cause  tension 
The  Oneida  Nation's  success  and  pending  land-claim  deals  are 
luring  displaced  tribal  members  back  to  Central  New  York 
KRISTA  D.  KARCH 
Observer -Dispatch 
August  1,  2005 

When  Kathy  Kuhl's  mother  left  her  Syracuse  home,  people  shouted  epithets 
at  her.  Kuhl  and  her  nine  siblings  were  belittled  in  public. 

Kuhl's  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  she  remembers  it.  That  was  just  life, 
the  53-year-old  said.  Life  as  an  Oneida  Indian  in  Syracuse. 

"I  think  there's  still  prejudice,"  Kuhl  said,  smoothing  a length  of 
sinewy  leather  inside  the  living  history  artisan's  cabin  at  Fort  Stanwix 
in  Rome.  "They  think  we're  all  on  welfare." 

Kuhl  paused  to  hold  the  leather  - the  beginnings  of  a beaded  pouch  - up 
to  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  window.  "My  great-granddaughters 
will  see  this  someday,"  she  said. 

It's  for  that  reason  - for  the  future  of  the  Oneida  tribe  --  Kuhl  packed 
up  her  children  and  became  the  first  family  to  move  into  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation's  Village  of  the  White  Pines  in  1994. 

Now,  the  village,  a housing  complex  near  the  Nation's  32-acre 
reservation  in  Madison  County,  is  home  to  dozens  of  Oneidas  who  returned 
to  the  area  to  reclaim  what  they  once  had.  Members  of  Oneida  tribes  across 
the  country  also  are  looking  at  land  here,  and  working  toward  settlements 
of  their  own  land  claims  with  New  York  State. 

The  largest  Oneida  tribe,  centered  in  Wisconsin's  Green  Bay  area,  has 
pushed  for  a small  block  of  land  they  say  would  be  symbolic  of  their 
ancestral  presence  here,  but  the  tribe  has  also  begun  to  purchase  acreage 
here.  Oneida  leaders  in  southern  Ontario,  Canada,  say  there  is  an  on-going 
push  to  rejoin  the  New  York  Oneidas.  The  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Canadian 
Oneidas  have  together  claimed  up  to  280,000  acres  in  lawsuits  that  have 
stretched  over  more  than  three  decades. 

It  is  the  land  of  the  People  of  the  Standing  Stone,  as  the  Oneida  are 
called,  for  the  boulder  placed  at  the  entrance  to  each  tribal  village.  The 
U.S.  government's  push  westward  forced  them  out  of  the  region,  and  now, 
armed  with  wealth  from  gaming  venues,  they're  working  to  return  to  their 
homeland . 

To  all  three  Oneida  tribes,  that's  the  driving  force  behind  the  land 
claim:  a chance  to  reclaim  the  culture  of  the  Standing  Stone  where  it 
belongs,  in  the  ancestral  lands. 

The  legal  fight  for  land  and  disagreement  between  which  tribe  is  most 
deserving  of  a settlement,  however,  has  marred  the  hope  that  has  brought 


the  tribe  through  generations  of  struggle,  many  Oneidas  interviewed  for 
this  story  said. 

Many  of  those  local  Oneidas  believe  some  out-of-state  Oneidas  have 
legitimate  interests  here,  but  say  most  want  a piece  of  the  New  York 
Oneida's  new-found  wealth.  Kuhl,  like  many  Oneidas,  grew  up  near  the 
Onondaga  Indian  Reservation  south  of  Syracuse.  Many  Oneidas  from  farther 
away  are  regarded  with  suspicion. 

About  500  Oneidas  live  in  Central  New  York  outside  the  Nation's  17,000 
acres.  Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  said.  Thousands  more  live  around  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

So  far,  about  100  Oneidas  from  outside  the  Syracuse-Utica  region  of 
Central  New  York  have  returned,  Emery  said. 

"They're  coming  back  because  of  the  resurgence  of  the  Nation,"  Emery 
said . 

There  are  no  specific  numbers  about  returns  to  tribal  homelands,  but 
anecdotal  evidence  suggests  the  migrations  are  increasing,  said  Syracuse 
University's  Center  for  Indigenous  Law,  Governance  and  Citizenship 
director  Robert  Odawi  Porter. 

"It's  been  a general  suspicion  (about  the  return  to  tribal  homelands)," 
he  said. 

The  population  influx  has  brought  a cultural  resurgence,  fueled  by  the 
success  of  the  Nation's  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino.  The  money  also 
brings  new  hope  the  Nation  could  settle  its  decades-old  fight  for  Central 
New  York  land  - land  they  say  was  violently  stolen  from  them  in 
generations  past. 

"Probably  300  people  have  moved  back,"  said  Terri  Hoffmeister,  an  Oneida 
Turtle  Clan  member.  "Land  is  what  it's  all  about." 

Fighting  back 

For  the  first  time  in  personal  memory,  many  Oneidas  say  they  can  fight 
back  - in  a big  way  - against  what  they  say  is  prejudice. 

For  the  first  time,  they  can  afford  to.  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  took 
money  it  earned  through  its  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino  straight  to 
lawyers  who  work  to  regain  land.  It's  been  an  up  and  down  ride  for  more 
than  30  years,  but  the  Nation's  business  ventures  and  land  holdings 
continue  to  expand  and  harbor  Oneidas  such  as  Kuhl,  who  have  longed  to  be 
among  their  own. 

Kuhl  works  for  the  Nation  as  a living  history  artist  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
where  she  entertains  throngs  of  visitors  with  her  textile  skills.  The 
products  she  makes  - clothing,  knife  sheaths,  and  bags  - mirror  the  items 
Kuhl  watched  her  own  grandmother  make  when  she  was  young. 

"We  all  came  (back)  for  the  same  reason,"  Kuhl  said.  "To  start  over,  to 
learn  our  heritage." 

The  tribal  wealth  that  can  support  a movement  back  toward  ancestral 
Oneida  land,  however,  can  also  be  a deterrent  to  cultural  authenticity, 
Odawi  Porter  said. 

"On  one  hand,  are  you  at  a point  of  cultural  degradation?"  he  asked.  "On 
the  other  hand,  are  you  just  satisfying  economic  needs?  Does  the  pursuit 
of  the  resources  of  gaming  in  particular  mean  you're  (culturally)  doomed? 

I doubt  we'll  see  the  real  answer  for  decades." 

It's  an  evolving  experiment,  he  said.  But  success,  whether  culturally 
traditional  or  otherwise,  breeds  resentment. 

On  the  original  32-acre  reservation  in  Madison  County  - a holding  place 
for  a rustic  longhouse  and  a few  trailer  homes  - and  in  the  Nation's 
crisply  landscaped  Village  of  the  White  Pines  a few  miles  away,  many  New 
York  Oneidas  are  opposed  to  the  return  of  tribal  members  from  outside  New 
York.  The  others,  particularly  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  sold  off  their 
rights  to  New  York  State  land  years  ago.  New  York  Oneidas  say,  in  a greedy 
episode  that  sparked  years  of  poverty  and  chaos  for  Oneidas  who  chose  to 
stay  at  their  homeland. 

"They  sold  out  on  land  and  left,"  Hoffmeister  said.  "We  stayed  here  and 
had  to  continually  fight  to  keep  our  properties.  If  the  (Turning  Stone) 
casino  hadn't  happened,  we  wouldn't  have  heard  anything  from  them." 


Lure  of  ancestral  land 


While  the  New  York  Oneidas  lived  in  poverty,  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas  never 
offered  any  help,  said  Kandice  Watson,  a lifelong  reservation  resident. 

During  those  dark  years  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  a trailer  fire  claimed 
lives  as  a conflict  between  the  New  York  Oneidas  and  local  towns  forced 
firefighters  to  stand  by.  Arsons  destroyed  a Nation-owned  bingo  hall,  and 
armed  conflicts  - among  Indians  and  between  the  tribe  and  outsiders  - were 
common.  High  school  degrees  were  rare  on  the  reservation,  Watson  said,  and 
alcoholism  was  rampant. 

"I  remember  we  were  very,  very  poor,"  Watson  said.  "There  was  just  a 
dirt  road.  And  it  seemed  like  the  person  with  the  biggest  gun  ran  the  show 
It  was  scary  to  live  there." 

Things  changed,  Watson  said,  when  Ray  Halbritter,  an  Oneida  who  lifted 
himself  from  the  reservation  to  attend  Harvard  Law  School,  took  the  bingo 
hall  arsonists  to  court.  Halbritter  is  now  Nation  CEO  and  Representative. 

"We  were  going  to  start  making  something  of  ourselves,"  Hoffmeister  said 

Oneidas  elsewhere  in  the  country,  however,  say  New  York  is  their  land, 
too . 

"We  weren't  rounded  up  by  soldiers  to  leave  New  York,  but  the  political 
pressures  caused  the  removal,"  Wisconsin  Oneida  member  Loretta  Metoxen 
said . 

Many  Wisconsin  Oneidas  say  they  don't  plan  to  leave  their  cash-flush 
reservation,  where  the  tribe  enjoys  its  own  school  system  among  a host  of 
other  benefits,  Wisconsin  tribal  historian  Gordan  McLester  said.  Visits  to 
Oneida  ancestral  lands  in  New  York  are  common,  he  said.  A land  claim 
settlement  in  New  York  and  more  education  among  Oneidas  about  their  own 
roots  there  could  spark  a large-scale  return. 

"New  York  is  the  homeland  of  all  Oneidas,"  Metoxen  said.  "Whether  we'll 
return  to  New  York  to  live  is  a difficult  question.  We've  been  here  for 
175  years  - that's  seven  generations.  There  are  many  of  the  younger  folks 
who  have  no  historical  memory  of  New  York.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
everybody  knew  about  it." 

That  ancient  heritage  is  easily  forgotten,  even  by  New  York  Oneidas,  who 
say  the  visits  by  Wisconsin  Oneidas  are  actually  covert  spy  operations. 

"Now  that  there's  money  involved,  they  come  to  see  where  we're  going, 
what  we're  doing,"  Hoffmeister  said. 

Thames  presence 

Meanwhile,  between  500  and  700  members  of  the  Thames  band  of  the  Oneidas 
in  Canada  have  returned  to  live  in  Central  New  York,  Thames  tribal  leader 
Alfred  Day  said. 

"We  have  an  ongoing  desire  to  move  back,"  he  said.  "Before  politics 
entered,  our  people  used  to  move  throughout  all  three  communities.  It 
seems  to  me  that  now  the  most  divisive  factor  in  all  this  is  money. 

They're  confused  about  who  should  have  it,  how  much  they  should  have." 

Day  said  the  Thames  government  has  "cool"  relationships  with  both  the 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  Oneida  governments,  but  that  the  tension  doesn't 
filter  down  to  tribal  members. 

"With  people  in  all  three  communities,  there's  ongoing  dialogue,"  he 
said . 

Thames  Oneidas  are  welcomed  by  New  York  Oneidas,  Kuhl  said,  echoing  a 
sentiment  expressed  by  many  Oneidas  interviewed  for  this  story.  Even 
Keller  George,  Halbritter 's  right-hand  man,  is  from  the  Canadian  band. 

"They're  not  after  a bite,"  she  said. 

Many  New  York  Oneidas  believe  the  Thames  Oneidas  were  pushed  out,  while 
the  Wisconsin  Oneidas  left  in  search  of  a climate  more  hospitable  to 
tribal  business  ventures,  Kuhl  said.  Oneidas  who  return  to  New  York  should 
agree  to  live  under  Halbritter's  government,  which  she  says  is  an 
authentic  leadership  model  that  will  secure  traditional  life  for  the 
future. 

"Eventually,  this  will  be  a cultural  center  for  Oneidas,"  she  said.  "The 
only  thing  they  couldn't  take  away  from  us  200  years  ago  was  our  pride, 
and  that's  what  keeps  us  going." 

Copyright  c.  2005  uticaOD. com/Observer-Dispatch . 
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RED  LAKE:  Being  'REZ-  ilient' 

Red  Lake  students  come  together  for  summit 
By  Stephen  3.  Lee 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
August  7,  2005 

BEMID3I  - Eldon  Cloud  will  begin  football  practice  Monday  at  Red  Lake 
High  School,  his  last  season  there  as  he  enters  his  senior  year.  Well 
north  of  6 feet,  4 inches  tall,  and  220  pounds.  Cloud  surely  will  play  a 
big  part  on  the  team. 

"It's  12  to  4 o'clock  every  day,"  he  said  of  summer  practice  sessions  to 
be  held  under  a helmet  and  a hot  sun. 

But  he  seems  to  be  looking  forward  to  it.  And  he's  playing  an  aptly 
large  part  in  a widespread  team  effort  to  woo  Red  Lake  youth  back  to 
school  after  the  traumatic  event  that  virtually  ended  their  spring 
semester . 

On  March  21,  when  gunshots  rang  out  in  his  school.  Cloud  was  walking  to 
the  library,  he  said.  With  dozens  of  schoolmates,  he  ran  for  cover. 

But  that's  about  all  he  wants  to  say  about  that.  Like  many  students  at 
Red  Lake,  Cloud  has  little  interest  in  talking  to  reporters  about  the 
shooting  that  left  eight  dead  and  seven  other  wounded  in  the  school. 

On  that  March  day  that  has  defined  Red  Lake  in  the  nation's 
consciousness,  3eff  Weise,  16,  shot  his  grandfather  and  a woman  in  their 
home,  then  went  to  school  and  shot  seven  people  five  fellow  students,  a 
teacher  and  a security  guard  before  taking  his  own  life. 

Red  Lake  High  School,  part  of  an  independent  state  school  district  sited 
on  the  reservation,  was  out  for  three  weeks.  When  it  resumed  half-day 
classes  three  weeks  later,  only  90  students,  about  a third  of  the  total, 
showed  up  until  summer  vacation.  Most  students  never  returned  and  school 
leaders  and  parents  in  Red  Lake  and  surrounding  communities  and  schools 
worry  that  many  won't  come  back  Sept.  1 for  a new  year,  either. 

Cloud  has  become  a leader  and  mentor  to  younger  students  this  summer, 
encouraging  them  to  return  to  school,  say  teachers  and  administrators . 

' REZiliency ' 

The  trauma  isn't  all  gone. 

One  of  their  classmates,  Louis  lourdain,  16,  remains  in  custody,  facing 
a federal  charge  in  connection  with  the  shooting;  sources  have  told 
reporters  he's  charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit  murder  for  helping  Weise 
plan  the  shootings,  lourdain's  father,  Floyd  "Buck"  lourdain,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  10, 000-member  Red  Lake  tribe  of  Chippewa.  He  says  his  son 
is  innocent  and  will  be  cleared. 

Last  week,  the  tribal  chairman  danced  in  a circle  with  Red  Lake  students 
during  three  days  of  a "REZiliency"  festival  organized  by  the  Red  Lake 
Nation  Youth  Council. 

The  festival  was  part  of  what  he  promised  the  day  after  the  shooting:  to 
direct  more  tribal  resources  toward  finding  healthy  activities  for  young 
people,  lourdain  promised  to  direct  much  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  donations  which  poured  into  the  tribe  from  around  the  world 
after  the  shooting  toward  youth  activities. 

The  festival  had  been  planned  long  before  the  shooting  but  was  given 
added  urgency  after  the  traumatic  event. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  "REZiliency"  festival  was  held  in  Red  Lake  last 
week,  four  school  districts  Kelliher,  Blackduck,  Red  Lake  and  Bemidji 
teamed  up  to  bring  in  motivational  speakers  to  fire  up  students  in  Bemidji 
for  a Youth  Summit. 


Carol  Aenne,  who  was  acting  superintendent  at  Red  Lake  schools  for  weeks 
after  the  shooting,  now  works  as  a consultant  with  the  21st  Century 
program  run  by  the  Bemidji  School  District.  John  Buckanaga  is  the  director. 
Using  a $250,000  federal  grant  managed  by  the  Minnesota  education 
department,  the  21st  Century  program  organized  youth  leadership  events 
geared  to  help  heal  the  effects  of  the  shooting.  About  $40,000  was  spent 
on  the  Youth  Summit,  and  it  went  well,  said  Buckanaga  said,  looking  around 
at  the  milling  youth. 

"They  can  get  back  to  being  kids,"  he  said. 

Aenne  said  as  many  as  250  students  from  the  Red  Lake  reservation  dropped 
out  of  school  the  past  year,  before  and  after  the  shooting,  in  the  four 
school  districts.  Bemidji  schools,  for  example,  have  about  80  students 
from  the  Red  Lake  reservation  in  any  given  year. 

The  Youth  Summit  brought  in  several  speakers,  including  former  Minnesota 
Viking  star,  Doey  Browner,  who  is  part  Cherokee.  He  does  a lot  of  work 
with  American  Indians  in  the  state  and  wants  to  help  with  Red  Lake  youth, 
too,  said  Browner,  who  brought  his  young  daughter  to  the  summit. 

The  star  of  the  Youth  Summit  was  Billy  Mills,  the  South  Dakota  Oglala 
Lakota  who  captured  the  world's  stage  in  1964  in  his  come-from-behind 
victory  in  the  10,000  meter  run  to  win  the  Olympic  gold  medal  in  Tokyo. 

Mills,  who  lives  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  talked  about  the  many  ways  he 
experienced,  and  overcame,  oppression  because  of  his  Indianness,  not  only 
in  South  Dakota  but  in  college  in  Kansas  and  at  the  Olympics.  And  even 
today.  Three  times  in  recent  months,  he's  been  called  racist  names,  he 
said . 

Mills,  in  his  insistent  but  mellifluous  voice,  urged  the  students  to  "go 
on  a journey  to  the  center  of  their  soul,"  and  to  practice  the  four  Native 
American  virtues  his  father  taught  him:  "Bravery,  fortitude,  generosity, 
wisdom. " 

"Find  your  dreams,  pursue  your  dreams,"  said  Mills. 

He  also  urged  the  students  to  be  warriors,  strong  but  humble. 

"We  live  in  a dominant  society  where  humility  is  looked  upon  as  a 
weakness,"  Mills  said. 

Annie  Stately,  15,  said  the  talk  inspired  her.  She  was  in  the  classroom 
in  March  that  Weise  entered  and  shot  the  teacher  and  several  of  her 
classmates . 

She's  overcome  her  fears  and  is  going  back  to  school  this  month,  she 
said . 

Many  of  her  classmates  didn't  return  to  school  after  the  shooting  but 
she  wants  to  see  that  change.  Stately  said. 

"Many,  I hope,"  will  come  back,  she  said. 

The  Youth  Summit  in  Bemidji  drew  about  100  students  in  grades  1-12;  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  from  Red  Lake,  but  it  was  for  other  school  districts, 
too . 

Tina  Wilson  brought  five  youth  from  the  Waubun,  Minn.,  school  district, 
members  of  the  White  Earth  Chippewa  tribe,  to  the  Youth  Summit.  They 
already  have  stepped-up  security  in  their  school  because  of  the  Red  Lake 
shooting,  Wilson  said. 

"The  shooting  affected  a lot  of  kids,  not  just  on  the  reservation," 

Wilson  said.  "But  it  had  the  biggest  impact  on  the  native  community." 

So  she  brought  her  youth  to  the  summit  to  help  them  learn  to  deal  with 
controversy  and  prejudice,  Wilson  said. 

Because  some  parents  and  students  are  reluctant  to  go  to  Red  Lake  school, 
the  area  school  districts  need  to  work  together,  Buckanaga  and  Aenne  said. 

Even  the  superintendent  of  the  Red  Lake  School  District,  Stuart 
Desjarlait,  took  a few  weeks  leave  after  the  shooting,  citing  stress.  He's 
back  on  the  job  and  said  he's  cooperating  closely  with  nearby  districts  to 
make  sure  young  people  are  in  school,  somewhere  this  fall. 

For  example,  one  mother  in  Ponemah,  Minn.,  on  the  Red  Lake  reservation, 
said  last  week  she  will  send  her  young  daughter  to  elementary  school  in 
Kelliher . 

"There  is  so  much  drugs  and  alcohol  here,"  she  said  of  the  reservation. 
And  the  Red  Lake  schools  don't  challenge  the  students  enough  to  succeed, 
said  the  mother,  who  asked  that  her  name  not  be  published. 

Last  week's  events  seemed  to  make  a difference,  said  Chris  lourdain,  a 


counselor  in  the  elementary  and  middle  schools  in  Red  Lake,  who  was  an 
organizer  of  the  REZiliency  festival  and  a referee  for  the  basketball 
games . 

"It  was  awesome/'  he  said.  "All  the  coordination  that  went  into  the 
front  end  and  then  when  you  see  it  come  out  in  the  end,  that's  doing  what 
you  want." 

Chris  Dourdain,  a cousin  of  the  tribal  chairman,  said  he  sees  lots  of 
enthusiasm  among  students  as  the  school  year  approaches. 

He  hopes  to  organized  a similar  festival  for  the  first  few  days  of 
school  to  ease  the  students  back  into  the  building  where  the  shooting 
happened . 

"The  first  day,  or  maybe  the  first  week,  it  might  be  a little  different, 
with  the  anxiety  and  stuff,"  Dourdain  said.  "But  I think  after  that,  we 
will  get  the  kids  back  into  the  routine." 

Lee  can  be  reached  at  800  477-6572,  ext.  237,  or  (701)  780-1237; 
e-mail  him  at  slee@gfherald.com. 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  to  offer  counter  proposal 
to  State  of  Montana's  new  tax  agreement. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
August  3,  2005 

It  was  a substantial  carrot  the  team  of  eight  representatives  from 
Montana  Governor  Schweitzer's  Department  of  Revenue  offered  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  Thursday,  Duly  28,  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  building  in 
Browning.  Presented  as  a first  draft  of  a proposed  agreement,  Anna 
Whiting-Sorrell  and  others  noted  the  new  agreement  forgives  all  the  back 
taxes,  fees  and  penalties  owed  Glacier  and  Pondera  counties.  All  together 
the  sum  approaches  $900, 000-money  the  counties  would  forgive  and  forget. 

But  it  came  with  a big  sticking  point.  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  would  have 
only  five  years  to  transfer  their  parcels  of  patent  fee  land  back  into 
trust  status,  and  whatever  parcels  remained  would  be  subject  to  being 
taxed,  retroactively  back  to  whatever  date  the  proposed  agreement  might  be 
signed . 

As  the  agency  most  directly  involved  with  such  land  transfers,  the 
Bureau  would  become  the  de  facto  guarantor  of  the  deal,  a job 
Superintendent  Ross  Denny  said  his  agency  could  not  do. 

"There's  a lot  of  government  issues  here,  county,  tribal  and  state," 
opened  Blackfeet  Interim  Chair  Pat  Thomas.  "I  hope  we  can  work  together  to 
resolve  an  issue  that's  pressing  and  weighs  heavy  on  our  elderly  people. 
They  ask  me,  'Are  you  moving  forward?'  It  weighs  heavily  on  their  minds, 
and  that's  the  reason  I've  pushed  and  will  continue  to  push  to  resolve  it. 

The  meeting  included  Glacier  County  Commissioners  Ray  Salois,  Dohn  Ray 
and  Michael  DesRosier,  as  well  as  Blackfeet  Agency  reps.  Tribal  Councilmen 
Dim  and  Day  St.  Goddard  and  Hugh  Monroe.  Several  state  officials, 
including  Indian  Affairs  Coordinator  Reno  Charette  and  a host  of  people 
from  the  Department  of  Revenue  were  also  on  hand. 

But  it  was  Tribal  Attorney  Terryl  Matt  and  Land  Department  Director  Mark 
Magee  who  presented  the  bulk  of  the  Blackfeet  case,  after  having  read  and 
judged  the  proposed  draft  forwarded  to  them  earlier  by  the  state. 

For  their  part,  Anna  Whiting-Sorrell,  the  Governor's  Policy  Advisor  for 
Families,  explained  the  draft,  assisted  largely  by  Deanne  Sandholm  of  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Budget  and  Planning. 

Both  Magee  and  Matt  complained  that  the  state  had  collaborated  only  with 


the  counties  in  developing  the  draft,  saying  many  of  the  difficulties 
could  have  been  ironed  out  in  those  discussions  instead  of  waiting  until 
last  week. 

Magee  pointed  out  the  state  had  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  issue  in 
1992  when  Yakima  County  vs.  Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands  of  the  Yakima 
Nation  was  decided,  one  of  the  two  pivotal  cases  upon  which  the  state  has 
based  its  claim.  Instead  the  they  waited  until  1998  to  notify  the  Tribe. 
"These  discussions  could  have  started  in  1992,  but  it's  put  us  in  jeopardy 
for  six  years . " 

Tribal  Treasurer  Doe  Gervais  pointed  out  while  the  issue  remains 
unresolved,  neither  tax  nor  Impact  Aid  money  is  reaching  the  schools. 

"This  is  strictly  a contractual  issue,"  informed  Matt.  Whether  or  not 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  1992  and  1996  (the  other  case  being  Cass 
County  of  Minnesota  vs.  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa),  both  Glacier  and 
Pondera  counties,  as  well  as  the  state  of  Montana,  signed  an  agreement  in 
1987,  responding  to  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Blackfeet  that  challenged  the 
counties'  right  to  collect  property  taxes  on  the  Tribe's  patent  fee  land. 

The  case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice,  with  the  counties  and  state 
all  pledging  not  to  assess  nor  to  collect  taxes  on  the  land. 

"If  we  litigate,  we  must  look  at  the  intent  of  the  parties  at  the 
signing,"  Matt  said.  "We  must  consider  the  1987  status  of  the  law." 

Matt  stated  two  cases  were  decided  before  the  agreement  was  signed,  that 
permitted  Native  Americans  to  avoid  paying  tobacco  and  income  taxes  when 
they  were  living  on  the  reservation.  She  added  the  cases  having  been 
dismissed  without  prejudice  means  they  cannot  be  revisited,  and  that  the 
decision  cannot  be  changed  without  an  act  of  Congress. 

"When  the  agreement  was  signed,  the  state  settled  the  issue,"  she  said. 
"We  have  a stronger  position  in  court." 

The  proposed  draft's  opening  statement,  said  Matt,  was  unacceptable  in 
saying  the  agreement  is  "void  and  unenforceable,"  since  that  is  the  crux 
of  the  Tribe's  conflict  with  the  state. 

Magee  added  the  Tribe  has  held  off  filing  a court  injunction  for  seven 
months,  waiting  for  the  state  to  make  its  presentation. 

"We  believe  it's  over  and  done,"  said  Matt,  "and  we  will  take  this  to 
court . " 

The  reason  for  the  delay,  said  Whiting-Sorrell,  was  that  Governor  Brian 
Schweitzer  wanted  the  team  to  present  a complete  package  to  all  the 
parties,  which  took  time  to  develop,  and  they  were  there  to  listen  to  the 
Tribe's  response  and  make  whatever  changes  would  be  needed. 

Councilman  Hugh  Monroe  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  plan's  major 
weakness  was  in  the  time  allowed  to  convert  the  Blackfeet  fee  land  into 
trust.  "You  can't  get  this  into  trust  that  easy,"  he  said. 

Whiting-Sorrell  initially  defended  the  five-year  timeline  called  for  in 
the  draft,  saying,  "I  think  the  draft  reflects  real  timelines."  But 
speaker  after  speaker  disagreed  with  that  assessment. 

"Five  years?"  asked  Chairman  Thomas.  "The  government  moves  very  slow.  We 
all  know  you  can't  get  things  done  quick  with  the  BIA.  We're  not  setting 
ourselves  up  to  fail  here.  It  should  be  15  to  20  years,  not  five." 

The  Chairman  added  the  Tribe  has  a lawsuit  against  the  Bureau,  and  that 
that  could  create  a conflict  of  interest  as  well.  "I  know.  I've  traded 
land.  It  takes  a very  long  time.  Five  years  is  really  pushing  things,  and 
I don't  believe  we  can  get  it  done  in  five  years,"  Thomas  said. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Cliff  Hall  added  that  the  transfer  of  individual 
tracts  of  land  could  also  be  hung  up  in  appeals,  which  either  the  county 
or  the  state  could  file. 

"When  it's  going  into  trust,"  said  Superintendent  Ross  Denny,  "we  must 
go  to  the  state  and  the  counties,  and  any  one  of  them  could  appeal  it. 
We're  not  a party  to  this  agreement,"  Denny  emphasized,  "but  we're 
indispensable  to  it  because  you're  asking  for  a guarantee,  and  we  can't 
give  you  that... We  will  support  the  Tribe  in  all  we  can,  but  Doe  [Gervais] 
is  right,  and  so  is  the  Chairman.  We  can't  guarantee  anything." 

After  consulting  in  private,  Whiting-Sorrell  returned  with  a revised 
proposal,  beginning  with  a promise  the  state  and  counties  would  not  appeal 
any  transfer  of  land  from  fee  to  trust. 

Next,  she  thanked  the  Bureau  reps  for  their  help  and  said,  "The  state  is 


ready  to  work  with  the  Tribe  and  the  BIA  for  a realistic  timeframe. . .We 
don't  want  this  effort  to  fail." 

Finally,  she  offered  to  invite  BIA  Director  Keith  Beartusk  to  meet  with 
Governor  Schweitzer  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  lobby  for  a new  staff 
person  whose  job  would  be  to  expedite  the  transfer  of  land  to  trust. 

While  the  new  offers  were  welcome,  Magee  said  the  real  picture  is  even 
more  complex  since  any  decisions  made  by  the  Bureau  concerning  turning  fee 
land  to  trust  must  also  make  it  past  the  Department  of  Justice  before  the 
process  is  complete. 

Whiting-Sorrell  pointed  out  that  six  government  entities  must  coordinate 
in  order  to  make  things  work  out.  Superintendent  Denny  added  the  Agency 
could  work  effectively  to  make  the  transfers  happen  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  only  if  all  the  parties  agreed  about  what  they  wanted. 

When  the  meeting  adjourned.  Chairman  Thomas  pledged  to  have  a written 
counterproposal  sent  to  the  Governor's  office  as  soon  as  possible, 
followed  by  another  meeting. 
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Amskaapi-piikuni  to  plans  discussion  on  Blackfeet  tribal  government  procedures. 
By  John  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
August  3,  2005 

Speaking  for  the  group  Amskaapi-piikuni,  A1  Reevis  announced  Tuesday  the 
group's  intention  to  meet  with  tribal  elders  to  discuss  ramifications  of 
documents  and  evidence  he's  received  from  the  U.S.  Solicitor  General's 
Office.  "We  need  to  look  at  the  situation  we're  in,"  he  said. 

Noting  selections  from  the  25  CFR,  Reevis  said  he's  discovered  not  only 
the  federal  regulations  but  also  the  tribal  constitution  require  any 
resolutions  made  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  be  submitted  to 
the  Blackfeet  Superintendent  for  his  approval  within  10  days  of  the 
resolution  having  been  made.  Then  the  superintendent  is  required  to 
approve  the  resolution,  said  Reevis,  or  the  resolution  is  to  be  considered 
vetoed . 

None  of  these  procedures  have  been  followed,  said  Reevis,  and  he 
believes  that  brings  into  question  the  validity  of  all  tribal  resolutions 
not  made  without  following  the  rules  in  25  CFR. 

Reevis  also  questions  a resolution  made  in  1977-78  stating  a member  who 
leaves  the  reservation  for  a length  of  time  must  live  a full  year  on  the 
reservation  when  he  returns  before  he  may  stand  for  tribal  election. 

Reevis  said  a contradictory  resolution  was  passed  in  1956  which  said  a 
member  living  off  reservation  is  still  to  be  considered  a resident. 

Finally,  Reevis  noted  in  25  CFR  that  tribal  judges'  appointments  must 
also  be  submitted  to  the  agency  superintendent  for  approval,  a procedure 
he  says  has  not  been  followed. 

The  meeting  with  elders  Reevis  plans  is  to  be  followed  by  a larger, 
public  meeting,  with  a time  and  place  to  be  announced. 

For  more  information,  call  A1  Reevis  at  338-3431 
or  Donald  Little  Dog  at  226-4169. 
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Tribes  getting  land  back  after  90  years 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
August  3,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - More  than  15,000  acres  off  Interstate  10  in  western  Arizona 
that  were  taken  from  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes'  reservation  90 
years  ago  are  being  returned  under  a bill  President  Bush  signed  into  law 
on  Tuesday. 

The  nearly  25-square-mile  parcel  about  175  miles  west  of  Phoenix  near 
Quartzsite  and  the  California-Arizona  line  is  known  as  the  La  Paz  lands. 

It  was  removed  from  the  reservation  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  amid 
tribal  disputes  with  miners  and  cattlemen. 

Bush  offered  no  comment  in  signing  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Raul 
Grijalva,  D-Ariz.  advertisement 

The  Colorado  River  Reservation  lies  along  the  Colorado  River  in  western 
Arizona  and  eastern  California.  Members  are  from  the  Navajo,  Chemeheuvi, 
Hopi  and  Mohave  tribes.  The  15,375  acres  being  returned  will  combine  with 
the  tribes'  other  270,000  acres  to  comprise  the  reservation's  southeastern 
boundary. 

"We've  been  working  for  decades  to  have  these  lands  returned  to  our 
people  because  we  believe  it  is  the  fair  and  right  thing  for  the  federal 
government  to  do,"  said  Tribal  Chairman  Daniel  Eddy  3r.  in  a statement. 

The  new  law,  which  removes  control  of  the  land  from  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  was  passed  last  week  by  the  Senate  on  a voice  vote.  The  House 
passed  it  in  April. 

The  legislation  prohibits  use  of  the  land  for  gaming. 

In  an  interview  on  Tuesday,  tribal  Attorney  General  Eric  Shepard  said 
one  of  the  tribes'  goals  is  to  develop  the  property  to  best  benefit  the 
3,600  tribal  members.  As  of  now,  he  said,  there  are  no  specific  plans. 

"This  has  been  completely  about  righting  the  historic  wrong,"  Shepard 
said.  "There  has  not  been  a lot  of  long-term  planning.  This  has  not  been 
about  long-term  development." 

La  Paz  County  and  Quartzsite  officials  said  they  were  happy  for  the 
tribe  despite  some  initial  concerns  that  returning  the  tract  to  the 
reservation  would  undercut  hopes  for  potential  development  of  1-10  near 
Ehrenberg  as  a gateway  to  California. 

"I  think  it's  a great  thing.  I'm  very  happy  for  them,"  said  Gene  Fisher, 
chairman  of  the  La  Paz  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  has  been 
supportive  of  the  land  return  throughout.  "It'll  have  no  negative  impact 
on  the  county.  In  fact,  it  can  only  have  a positive  impact  if  they  decide 
to  do  some  development  of  the  tract.  That  could  mean  jobs." 

As  for  whether  the  return  to  the  tribes  may  represent  a loss  to  the 
county  of  potential  tax  revenue,  Fisher  noted  the  land  wasn't  generating 
revenue  "while  in  the  federal  government's  hands  anyhow." 

Quartzsite  town  manager  and  town  lawyer  Dan  Field  added:  "It's  no  longer 
the  cowboys  and  Indians  stuff  out  here.  It's  now  governmental  entities 
trying  to  work  together.  I'm  happy  for  them.  It  was  a hard  thing  (to  get 
accomplished)  and  a tough  road." 

He  said  that,  although  he  has  been  told  the  tribes  are  not  yet  thinking 
about  developing  the  land,  "it'd  be  nice  if  they  did." 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  the  town  and  tribe  could  "be  partners"  in 
finding  ways  to  bring  more  water  into  the  area,  especially  if  the  tribe 
does  plan  to  develop  it. 

Shepard  praised  Grijalva's  determination  to  get  the  bill  passed  and 
specifically  singled  out  Arizona  GOP  Rep.  Rick  Renzi's  efforts  in  aiding 
Grijalva.  He  said  support  from  both  Arizona  senators.  Republicans  Dohn 
McCain  and  Ion  Kyi  also  was  key. 

The  bill  also  was  co-sponsored  in  the  House  by  Democratic  Rep.  Ed  Pastor 
and  GOP  Reps.  D.D.  Hayworth,  Deff  Flake  and  3im  Kolbe. 


Grijalva's  success  in  getting  it  passed  is  historically  noteworthy. 
Former  GOP  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  introduced  similar  legislation  in  1980  and 
1981,  but  that  bill  did  not  pass.  Grijalva's  bill,  first  introduced  in 
2003,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a legislative  remedy  since  Goldwater' s. 

Grijalva,  like  Shepard,  emphasized  Tuesday  that  the  bill  simply  restores 
to  the  tribes  what  belongs  to  them. 

"This  concludes  what  has  been  a historical  injustice  that  for  many  years 
a lot  of  people  have  tried  to  correct,"  Grijalva  said.  He  said  he  is  happy 
to  have  played  a role  in  the  restoration  to  the  tribe  of  part  of  the 
tribes'  ancestral  homeland. 

The  La  Paz  lands  in  dispute  were  part  of  the  southern  area  of  the 
reservation  in  1876  by  order  of  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  according  to 
the  bill. 

But  Wilson  ordered  that  section  removed  in  1915  after  assertions  there 
had  been  a boundary  survey  error  and  amid  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
tribes  and  miners  and  cattlemen. 

Since  then,  however,  historical  evidence  compiled  by  the  Interior 
Department  showed  there  never  was  a boundary  error. 

In  a hearing  in  the  House  on  the  bill  last  year,  a Bush  representative 
said  the  administration  supported  the  return  of  the  land  to  the  tribe 
though  it  had  some  concerns. 

The  final  legislation  passed  took  into  account  some  of  those  concerns. 
Grijalva  said  the  bill  contains  a requirement  that  existing  rights  of  way, 
be  they  railroad  or  other  state  or  federal  rights,  will  be  maintained. 

In  addition,  two  parcels  totaling  840  acres  of  Arizona  state  trust  land 
that  were  created  within  the  La  Paz  lands  along  1-10  are  not  included  in 
the  transfer  back  to  the  tribe.  The  state  will  continue  to  have  access 
along  the  interstate  highway. 

The  legislation  also  requires  tribal  recognition  of  all  remaining  mining 
claims  and  utility  easements. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy. house@arizonarepublic  .com 
or  at  1- (202) -906-8136. 

Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

DATE:  Wednesday,  August  3,  2005 

TCDC  CERTIFIES  INDIAN  WELLS  LAND  USE  PLAN 

The  Transportation  and  Community  Development  Committee  continues  to 
certify  the  community-based  land  use  plans  for  Chapters  from  across  the 
Navajo  Nation.  The  most  recent  certification  occurred  at  the  Indian  Wells 
Chapter  house  on  August  2,  2005.  The  committee  passed  the  Indian  Wells 
land  use  plan  by  a vote  of  6 in  favor  and  none  opposed.  Willie  Begay 
(Chilchinbeto/Kayenta)  made  the  motion  to  consider  the  legislation  and 
Sampson  Begay  (Low  Mountain/Ieddito/Steamboat)  made  the  second. 

Indian  Wells  Council  delegate  Lee  lack,  Sr.  sponsored  the  legislation  to 
the  committee.  His  co-presenters  included  Chapter  President  LaVerne 
Benally,  Chapter  Vice  President  lames  Turquaoise,  Chapter 
Secretary/Treasurer  Mary  Ann  Begay  and  members  of  the  community  land-based 
planning  committee. 

The  CLUP  committee  included  community  members  Sadie  C.  Lister,  Buddy 
Scott,  Alfred  Clark,  Freddie  E.  Scott,  Richard  Begay,  Hr.,  Kee 
Greymountain,  Peterson  Begay,  Redwing  Nez,  Irene  Thomas,  Mary  Ann  Begay, 


Lee  Hack,  Sr.,  Tina  Samm,  Doretta  Pringle  and  Ben  Tsosie. 

The  CLUP  committee  was  established  in  Danuary  1999.  It  presented  a draft 
plan  for  public  review  in  December  2000.  The  plan  was  finalized  in  Dune 
2001,  according  to  the  community-based  land  use  plan. 

When  asked  by  committee  member  Dohnny  Naize  (Tselani-Cottonwood/Nazlini) 
why  the  plan  sat  idle  since  2001,  Council  delegate  Dack  said  that  the  CLUP 
committee  did  not  continue  to  meet  after  the  plan  was  finalized.  When  the 
new  Chapter  administration  took  office  in  Danuary,  they  began  to  move  to 
attain  first  land  use  plan  certification,  and  are  now  working  on  attaining 
governance-certification . 

The  vision  statement  for  the  community  states:  "The  people  of  Indian 
Wells  wish  to  create  organization  within  the  use  of  land  by  preserving  our 
way  of  life,  culture  and  traditional  values,  ensuring  wise  use  of 
resources,  and  preserving  the  uniqueness  of  our  community." 

The  plan  further  lists  15  goals  with  itemized  objectives  to  further  the 
vision  of  the  Indian  Wells  Chapter  community,  including  promoting  and 
encouraging  cultural  and  traditional  values,  promoting  industry  and 
businesses  that  are  culturally  appropriate,  encouraging  planned  community- 
style  housing,  designing  and  preserving  water  resources  and  creating 
recreational  facilities,  to  name  a few. 

Delegate  Dack  noted  that  most  of  the  money  from  the  Chapter  government 
is  spent  on  grazing  issues  with  very  little  applied  to  economic 
development . 

"The  committee  here  would  like  to  see  more  economic  development,"  he 
said 

One  of  the  goals  addressed  in  the  plan  is  to  provide  educational 
facilities  within  the  community  and  region. 

Dack  said  that  one  of  the  major  challenges  in  the  community  was  the  lack 
of  facilities.  Students  must  be  bused  out  to  neighboring  schools. 

Dack  added  that  the  building  of  an  elementary  school  at  the  Chapter  two 
years  ago  has  allowed  for  students  to  stay  in  the  area,  rather  than  facing 
the  options  of  long  daily  bus  rides  or  attending  boarding  school. 

"In  the  future  we  would  like  to  build  a junior  high  and  a high  school  as 
well,"  Dack  said  noting  that  the  biggest  obstacle  was  lack  of  funding  for 
capital  improvements. 

Chapter  President  Benally  said  that  the  Chapter  officials  are  working 
vigorously  to  attain  governance-certification  with  monthly  meetings  to 
work  on  action  plans. 

"We  are  working  on  our  five  management  system.  We  have  our  timeframes 
outlined  and  we  make  sure  we  meet  our  goals,"  Benally  said.  "Daily  contact 
between  the  Chapter's  community  services  coordinator  and  the  Chapter 
President  made  this  happen." 

Chapter  Secretary/Treasurer  Mary  Ann  Begay  added  that  the  Chapter 
officials  do  not  only  attend  Chapter  and  planning  meetings,  but  work 
throughout  the  week  and  on  weekends  to  accomplish  their  identified  goals. 

"The  $500  really  helps  Chapter  officials  to  step  up  to  the  leadership 
role,"  Begay  said.  Chapter  officials  normally  make  $250  per  Chapter 
meeting,  but  a supplemental  appropriation  allows  them  to  make  $500  per 
Chapter  meeting  during  the  Fiscal  Year  2005. 

Alfred  Clark,  former  Chapter  President,  said,  "I  think  our  job  as  a 
planning  committee  is  to  share  our  dream  with  everybody.  Some  people  do 
not  see  hope.  With  a plan  like  this,  we  can  begin  to  see  things.  I told 
the  committe  that  when  you  talk  to  people,  they  have  to  see  the  excitement 
in  you.  Then  they  have  to  be  able  to  see  the  dream  too." 

The  Chapter  officials  and  delegate  Dack  commended  community  elder  Sadie 
Lister  for  getting  the  CLUP  committee  back  together  and  rallying  support 
for  getting  the  plan  certified. 

The  Transportation  and  Community  Development  Committee  certified  the 
plan  with  an  amendment  from  Naize  that  requires  the  Chapter  to  update  the 
plan  within  one  year  and  adds  language  that  the  plan  is  not  intended  to 
delineate  Chapter  boundaries. 

Chairperson  Mark  Maryboy  (Aneth/Mexican  Water)  commended  the  CLUP 
committee  and  Chapter  officials  for  the  presentation.  "It  shows  that  you 
put  a lot  of  time  and  effort  into  this  document,"  Maryboy  said. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  land  use  plan  certification,  the 


people  of  Indian  Wells  presented  framed  certificates  of  appreciation  to 
the  Committee  members. 

The  Transportation  and  Community  Development  is  next  scheduled  to 
consider  the  land  use  plans  for  Huerfano  Chapter,  San  Duan  Chapter  and 
Nenahnezad  Chapter  on  Friday,  August  5.  At  the  Huerfano  Chapter  house 
starting  at  10  a.m.,  delegate  Danny  Simpson  is  sponsoring  the  legislation 
to  certify  Huerfano's  land  use  plan  and  delegate  George  Arthur  is 
sponsoring  the  San  luan  Chapter's  plan.  In  the  afternoon,  the  committee 
will  head  to  Nenahnezad  for  that  community-based  land  use  certification, 
also  sponsored  by  Arthur. 

To  date,  21  out  of  110  Chapters  have  attained  certification  for  their 
community-based  land  use  plans. 
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Maryland's  struggle  to  recognize  its  Native  American  tribes 

Native  American  Times  guest  commentary 

BALTIMORE  MD 

Jeffrey  Ian  Ross,  Ph.D. 

August  2,  2005 

According  to  state  figures,  almost  25,000  Native  Americans  live  in 
Maryland.  Over  the  past  decade,  two  Maryland  tribes  (the  Piscataway  Conoy 
and  Piscataway  Indian  Nation)  have  struggled  to  obtain  both  state  and 
federal  recognition. 

Most  of  the  public  doesn't  think  twice  about  this  sort  of  thing.  For 
them,  an  Indian  is  an  Indian  is  an  Indian.  Although  recognition  may  appear 
to  be  a relatively  simple  and  uncontroversial  process,  it's  not.  True, 
many  Native  Americans  scoff  at  the  idea  of  recognition.  They  argue  that 
they  don't  need  any  conquering  entity  to  legitimize  them. 

But  obtaining  state  recognition  would  give  tribes  a number  of  benefits, 
including  improved  access  to  education  and  healthcare  - two  issues  which 
have  been  sorely  needed  on  native  reservations.  Achieving  federal 
recognition  would  allow  native  peoples  criminal  justice,  economic,  trust, 
and  welfare  benefits,  along  with  additional  educational  and  health  perks. 
One  of  the  most  important  advantages,  however,  is  the  right  to  have 
casinos  on  their  reservations  or  land.  And  in  Maryland,  this  means  legal 
slot  machines. 

In  order  for  a tribe  to  gain  state  recognition,  it  must  prove  that  it 
has  been  an  organized  group  back  to  1790,  a requirement  that  is  modeled 
after  those  for  federal  recognition  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Fair 
enough.  Although  the  majority  of  American  Indians  who  live  in  Maryland  are 
Piscataway,  in  1978,  after  the  death  of  Turkey  Tayac,  an  important 
Piscataway  leader,  the  tribe  broke  into  three  groups:  the  PiscatawayConoy 
Confederacy  and  Subtribes,  the  Maryland  Indian  Heritage  Society,  and  the 
Piscataway  Indian  Nation.  And  these  three  groups  have  bickered  ever  since. 

In  1996,  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  - the  state  agency 
established  to  monitor  state-Native  American  relations  - officially 
recommended  that  then-Maryland  Gov.  Parris  Glendening  extend  official 
state  recognition  to  the  Piscataway  Conoy.  Glendening,  who  was  opposed  to 
gambling  in  Maryland,  felt  that  recognition  would  open  the  door  to  casinos 
in  this  state.  Glendening  had  good  reason,  as  the  Piscataway  Conoy  had 
received  financial  backing  from  developers  with  questionable  motivations. 

Likewise,  in  September  2003,  Gov.  Robert  Ehrlich  denied  the  Piscataway 
Conoy  'Conoy'  petition.  The  governor,  this  time  backed  up  with  academic 
research,  said,  "The  group  failed  to  prove  its  descendance  from  the 
ancient  Piscataway  tribe." 


Many  Piscataway,  although  recognizing  the  Piscataway  Conoy's  attempt  to 
bring  slots  to  Maryland,  claim  that  the  commission  (which  makes  the 
recommendation)  does  not  represent  the  interests  of  Native  Americans  in 
Maryland.  Why?  Most  of  the  commissioners  are  not  Native  Americans. 

In  March  2005  a bill  was  tabled  in  the  Maryland  legislature  that  would 
allow  the  Maryland  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  to  formally  recognize  the 
Piscataway  Conoy,  and  remove  the  governor  from  the  approval  process. 

In  the  end,  a sane  and  open  debate  needs  to  be  achieved  over  recognition. 
Moreover,  recognition  should  not  be  the  path  for  the  introduction  of 
casinos  or  slots  on  to  Indian  land  or  reservations  nor  in  the  state  of 
Maryland . 

Jeffrey  Ian  Ross  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  Division  of  Criminology, 
Criminal  Justice  and  Social  Policy  and  a fellow  in  the  Center  for 
Comparative  and  International  Law,  at  the  University  of  Baltimore.  His 
co-edited  book.  Native  Americans  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  will 
be  published  this  fall  with  Paradigm  Publishers. 

His  Web  site  is  www.jeffreyianross.com. 

This  piece  originally  appeared  in  the  Maryland  Daily  Record. 
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PRESS  RELEASE  - "THE  END  IS  NEAR"  - "OR  IS  IT?"  KANIENKEHAKA/MOHAWK 
NATION  FILES  JURISDICTION  QUESTION  IN  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  AND  THE 
ONTARIO  COURT  OF  APPEAL 

MNN.  July  26,  2005.  Since  November  2004,  a small  dedicated  group 
designated  by  the  Kanien ' ke : haka/Mohawk  Nation  has  been  placing  a 
critical  constitutional  jurisdiction  question  before  every  level  of  the 
court  system  operating  in  North  America,  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada . 

They  reminded  the  courts  of  the  precedents  decided  by  the  highest  courts 
of  both  countries  from  1763  until  1897.  Constitutions  remain  the  law 
unless  and  until  they  are  amended.  Judges  cannot  amend  the 
constitutional  law  once  declared  the  first  time. 

Jurisdiction . 

The  constitutions  of  the  Haudenosaunee/Iroquois,  United  States  and 
Canada  each  divide  jurisdiction  into  a 'national'  and  a 'local'  level. 
Treaty  making  is  national.  The  three  seats  of  national  constitutional 
government  are  located  at  Onondaga,  Washington  and  Ottawa  respectively. 

For  example,  Onondaga  can  not  make  a treaty  with  New  York  State  or  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  or  Quebec.  Washington  and  Ottawa  can  not  make 
treaties  with  the  federal  Indian  law  municipal-level  Mohawk  tribal/band 
councils . 

Nation-to-Nation . 

The  relationships  between  Kanien ' ke: haka  and  other  Nations  both 
indigenous  and  non-indigenous  is  based  on  an  equal  Nation-to-Nation  basis. 
The  indigenous  peoples'  national  constitutional  sovereignty  was 
confirmed  in  the  United  States  in  1789  by  Article  II,  Section  2, 

Paragraph  2,  Clause  1 of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and,  in  Canada  inl867  by 
Sections  91(24),  109  and  132  of  the  Canadian  Constitution 

Our  national  territory  can  only  be  surrendered  by  treaty.  A treaty  can 
only  be  valid  if  it  is  contracted  between  the  national  constitutional 
government  of  the  sovereign  indigenous  people,  on  one  side,  and  the 
national  constitutional  government  of  either  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  This 
can  only  be  authorized  by  the  sovereign  people  as  a whole  and  confirmed 
by  all  Confederacy  nations  at  a Grand  Council  at  Onondaga. 


Land  cannot  be  sold. 

There  is  no  treaty  surrendering  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  and  their  Friends  and  Allies.  The  Flaudenosaunee/Iroquois 
constitution,  the  Kaienereh; ko :wa/' Great  Law  of  Peace',  does  not  allow 
for  the  sale  of  its  national  territory,  unless  there  is  a constitutional 
amendment,  called  "adding  to  the  rafters".  This  never  happened. 

What  are  'tribes'  and  'bands'. 

The  Province  of  Ontario,  the  State  of  New  York,  the  local  or  municipal 
level  "Indian"  governments  called  "Tribes"  in  the  USA  and  "First  Nations" 
in  Canada  are  not  national  constitutional  governments.  They  can  not  cede 
the  national  interest.  Every  so-called  treaty  involving  an  outright 
surrender  of  Kanien ' ke: haka/Mohawk  territory  has  been  made  with  the 
phony  "Tribal"  or  "First  Nation"/band  governments  set  up  by  the  federal 
governments  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  These  were  invented  after  1871  to 
create  the  illusion  of  indigenous  consent. 

Court  troopers. 

The  Federal,  State  and  Provincial  governments  and  their  courts  have 
responded  to  our  constitutional  question  by  delaying.  Both  courts  have 
their  soldiers  known  as  "Clerks".  They  sit  on  the  front  line  and  stop 
our  question  from  reaching  the  Supreme  Court  Dustices,  who  must  look  at 
the  constitutions  impartially.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  Clerk's 
decision,  creating  the  "perfect  crime".  Since  1871  no  constitutional 
question  has  made  it  past  these  conniving  colluding  clerks. 

In  2005,  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  invented  the  'Catch-22'. 
Failure  to  get  it  past  the  Clerks  signifies  laches.  A 'delay'  in 
bringing  an  action,  which  then  extinguishes  the  cause  of  action 
retroactively. 

These  courts  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  any  constitutional 
legislation  and  precedents  to  prove  us  wrong.  We  are  still  a 
constitutional  government.  All  they  have  is  unconstitutional  federal  law, 
bureaucratic  obstruction  and  judicial  chicanery.  This  is  how  they  commit 
genocide  to  steal  our  land. 

The  genocide  of  the  Indigenous  people  keeps  grinding  on.  The  rule  of 
law  sits  on  the  sidelines,  benched  by  the  non-indigenous  legal  system. 

All  that  matters  to  them  is  to  get  the  land. 

Fallen  Claims. 

Since  November  2004,  three  major  Indian  land  claims  that  were  started 
over  20  years  ago  have  fallen  - St.  Regis,  Cayuga  and  Oneida.  The  residue 
Onondaga  claim  will  soon  fall  too. 

We  are  filing  a Petition  to  address  the  constitutional  law  in  Canadian 
St.  Regis  v.  New  York  State.  In  Canada  we  have  filed  a Notice  of  Appeal 
to  uphold  the  constitutional  law  in  Pierre  George  v.  Sidney  B.  Linden. 

It  is  now  up  to  them  to  uphold  the  rule  of  law.  If  they  don't  obey 
their  own  laws,  then  we  will  have  exhausted  domestic  and  national 
remedies  in  both  countries. 

Mens  rea  and  actus  reus  - guilty  mind,  guilty  act. 

Shame!  Shame!  McCurn,  D . of  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  address  the  Indigenous  constitutional  question.  Fie  held: 

"This  Court  has  determined  sua  sponte  [spontaneously,  without  the 
thieving  local  governments  explaining  anything]  it  lacks  jurisdiction 
over  this  appeal  because  a final  order  has  not  been  issued  by  the 
district  court  as  contemplated  by  28  U.S.C.  1291.  Therefore,  it  is 
ORDERED  that  the  appeal  be  DISMISSED". 

McCurn  D.  made  two  errors  of  law.  He  made  a "final"  order  dismissing 
our  constitutional  question  on  the  ground  of  federal  law  alone,  to 
suppress  constitutional  law.  This  is  to  deliberately  commit  genocide 
against  a constitutionally  protected,  indigenous  nation.  Both  mens  rea 
(the  criminally  guilty  mind)  and  the  actus  reus  (the  criminally  guilty 
act)  are  needed  to  take  the  case  to  the  International  Criminal  Court.  He 
gave  us  both. 


Wanted  for  Genocide  - Big  Bad  Bev! 

Chief  Justice  Beverly  McLaughlin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decided 
on  Duly  20,  2005  in  the  R.  v.  Marshall;  R.  v.  Bernard  (2005  SCC  43  at 
107)  that: 

"The  Court's  task  in  evaluating  a claim  for  an  aboriginal  right  is  to 
examine  the  pre-sovereignty  aboriginal  practice  and  translate  that 
practice,  as  faithfully  and  objectively  as  it  can,  into  a modern  legal 
right".  [Abrogating  the  Constitution  Act,  1867]. 

She  said  that  Aboriginal  rights  are  a function  of  'common  law'.  In 
other  words,  she  can  re-write  it  at  will.  She  and  the  other  judges  only 
need  to  'feeel'  what  is  reasonable  for  modern  times. 

Common  judge-made  law  cannot  amend  or  repeal  the  constitution  and 
precedents.  She  intentionally  breaches  the  constitution  and  targets  the 
real  Indigenous  people  for  genocide. 

This  decision  negates  the  rule  of  law  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  that 
first  precedents  govern,  not  recent  ones.  In  the  Anglo-American  legal 
tradition  once  the  constitution  has  been  interpreted  by  the  first  court 
on  the  scene,  that  interpretation  is  written  in  stone.  ONLY  the 
sovereign  people  may  modify  and  ONLY  by  formal  constitutional  amendment. 
The  constitution  has  not  been  amended. 

Bev's  decision  is  the  same  as  those  in  New  York  State  in  the  Oneida  and 
Cayuga  cases.  Federal  Indian  law  fraudulently  was  applied. 

Law  and  neutrality. 

USSC  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  broke  ranks  with  the  Judiciary  in  Lara  v. 
USA  on  April  19,  2004.  He  said  that  there  is  NO  proof  of  any 
constitutional  extinguishment  or  surrender  of  indigenous  constitutional 
sovereignty.  He  added  that  federal  Indian  law  is  "schizophrenic"  and 
will  continue  to  "haunt"  unless  the  courts  face  the  constitutional 
question.  The  question  has  to  be  looked  at  neutrally.  The  federal 
government  constituted  court  is  sitting  as  a party  and  as  a judge,  across 
from  the  "Indian"  tribal  council  they  created! 

If  we  can't  get  these  last  two  North  American  courts  [U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  Ontario  Court  of  Apeal]  to  address  the  law,  we  will  have  to  go  to  the 
international  court  system. 

We  have  legal  standing  to  appeal  by  way  of  petition  for  certiorari  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  because  of  Rule  12(h)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Court 
Rules.  This  was  not  available  to  our  ancestors.  Our  Original  Action 
should  go  before  the  judiciary.  The  Court  can  either  permit  us  to  defend 
ourselves  under  the  rule  of  law  to  stop  unconstitutional  genocide,  or 
they  can  refuse  to  consider  the  issue.  In  Canada  Pierre  George  has 
brought  the  same  constitutional  question  under  the  Public  Inquiries  Act. 

Locus  standi,  legal  standing  to  speak  for  court  purposes,  is  needed  to 
stop  genocide.  The  courts  deny  legal  standing  to  constitutional  Indians 
in  favor  of  their  obedient  Federal  Law  Indians.  To  them  constitutional 
Indians  don't  exist. 

The  two  court  cases  are  attached. 

Please  send  your  views  to  us  or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal.  Be  ready! 
They'll  treat  you  like  a ghost  and  pretend  you  don't  exist.  Show  them 
you're  alive  and  screaming. 

What  the  courts  did  and  are  still  doing  to  us  is  genocide.  Our 
ancestors  tried  to  get  the  constitutional  question  heard  at  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  United  Nations  and  other  places  where  they  thought  someone 
would  listen  to  us.  If  they  refuse  to  listen  to  us  again,  our  children, 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  will  go  on  fighting.  We  are 
leaving  our  footsteps  to  make  it  easier  for  them.  So  forget  the  laches! 
Time  never  runs  out  on  the  momentum  of  the  Kaienere ' ko: wa . 

- United  States  Supreme  Court  (Kanienkehaka  Kaienerekowa 

Kanonsesne  v Canadian  St.  Regis  Band  of  Mohawk 

Indians  v State  of  New  York,  2005)  gpoaccess@gpo.gov 


- Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ( R v Bernard,  2005  SCC  43) 


reception@scc-csc .gc .ca 


- Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  (Pierre  George  v Sidney  B.  Linden  under 
Public  Inquiries  Act,  Duly  21,  2005) 
access_def ence@jus.gov. on .ca 

Kahentinetha  Horn,  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Comments:  kahntineta@hotmail.com 
youmadethebearmad@yahoo . com 
Website : www. mnnmohawknationnews . com 
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They're  Mohegan  And  Pequot  Descendants,  But  Without  The  Perks 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
August  1,  2005 

Brentt  Smith  Sr.  and  his  relatives  discovered  a few  years  ago  that  they 
could  trace  their  lineage  to  Derusha  Baker,  a Mohegan  Indian  who  was  born 
in  1813. 

The  information  did  them  no  good  when  it  came  to  enrolling  in  the  tribe 
that  owns  Mohegan  Sun,  however.  The  Mohegans  voted  to  close  enrollment 
three  years  ago,  limiting  new  membership,  essentially,  to  newborn  children 
of  tribal  members.  Anyone  who  wasn't  enrolled  as  of  May  11,  2001,  or  does 
not  have  a lineal  ancestor  on  the  May  11,  2002,  tribal  roll  is  out  of  luck. 

Smith  said  he  was  told,  "You're  Mohegan,  but  you  don't  meet  the 
criteria,"  and  that  he  would  qualify  if  his  great,  great,  great  grandmother 
(Baker)  was  alive. 

Smith,  41,  of  Waterford,  has  worked  as  a weight  estimator  at  Electric 
Boat  for  20  years.  He  said  he  doesn't  care  if  he  ever  gets  a nickel  of 
profit  from  Mohegan  Sun,  but  he  would  like  it  if  his  sons,  Brentt  Dr.  and 
Logan,  could  take  advantage  of  their  heritage. 

"I  want  my  kids'  college  taken  care  of,"  he  said.  In  addition  to  paying 
casino  dividends  to  adult  members,  the  tribe  pays  for  their  children's 
education  and  provides  them  with  a trust  fund. 

Smith  said  he  told  a Mohegan  Tribal  member,  "My  kids  deserve  it  as  much 
as  yours  do . ' ' ' 

The  Mohegans,  with  about  1,640  members,  and  the  Mashantucket  Pequots, 
with  800-plus,  have  drastically  limited  their  enrollment  in  recent  years. 

Tribes  submit  genealogy  information  and  enrollment  lists  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  during  the  federal  acknowledgment  process,  but  have  full 
authority  over  membership  once  they  receive  recognition. 

Tribal  elders,  who  oversee  enrollment,  regularly  turn  away  people  like 
Smith . 

"Dust  because  you  find  out  that  you  may  be  a descendant  of  a Mohegan 
certainly  does  not  mean  you  are  eligible  to  be  enrolled  as  an  actual 
member  of  the  tribe,"  said  Charles  F.  Bunnell,  the  Mohegans'  chief  of 
staff  for  external  and  governmental  affairs. 

Smith  said  he  called  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  and  was  told 
there  was  nothing  Blumenthal  could  do  because  the  Mohegans  are  a sovereign 
nation.  Smith  said  he  grew  up  in  Montville  and  attended  high  school  with 
people  who  now  belong  to  the  tribe. 

"The  ones  I knew  ...  never  knew  they  were  Mohegan,"  he  said.  "Once  the 
casino  was  opened  they  jumped  to  the  forefront." 

Smith  said  his  grandfather,  Fred  Robbins,  used  to  tell  family  members 


they  were  Mohegan  Indians  after  having  a few  drinks.  Nobody  paid  much 
attention.  Smith  said,  but  an  uncle  who  finally  decided  to  research  their 
heritage  proved  the  grandfather  right.  Smith  said  his  family's  exclusion 
from  the  tribe  is  "all  about  money." 

"It's  really  sad,"  he  said.  "To  me,  they  should  be  looking  for  us.  They 
know  who  is  Mohegan  out  there." 

Across  the  river,  members  of  the  Symonds  family  have  gathered  at  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  reservation  three  times  in  recent  months  to  protest 
their  exclusion  from  the  tribe  that  owns  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino.  The 
Symondses,  who  number  anywhere  from  250  to  500,  document  their  presence  on 
the  Mashantucket  reservation  from  the  1700s  to  1858.  The  Mashantuckets  had 
enrolled  descendants  of  those  who  were  listed  on  the  1900  or  1910  federal 
census  of  reservation  citizens. 

Agnes  Price,  a Symonds  family  representative,  said  additional  protests 
are  planned  for  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  17.  The  family  thinks  its  efforts  have 
been  noticed  and  is  hoping  the  tribe  takes  action  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
November . 

"That's  where  they  would  amend  their  constitution,"  she  said. 

The  Mashantuckets  have  stated  that  there  are  Indians  around  the  world 
who  claim  Pequot  heritage  but  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  enrollment. 
Tribal  Chairman  Michael  J.  Thomas  said  this  spring  that  he  had  met  with 
Symonds  family  members  several  times  in  the  past  and  that  their  membership 
petition  was  reviewed  following  those  meetings. 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Kickapoo  look  for  allies 
August  2,  2005 

The  Kickapoo  tribe  wants  the  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture ' s Division 
of  Water  Resources  office  to  postpone  issuing  permits  for  water  storage 
structures  in  Brown  and  Nemaha  counties  that  would  impact  the  tribe. 

The  request  is  part  of  a crusade  to  get  a stable  water  source  for  the 
tribe,  a crusade  that  began  more  than  two  decades  ago.  It  remains  at  a 
standoff  with  the  Nemaha-Brown  Watershed  Joint  District  No.  7 over  land 
rights  in  the  Delaware  River  valley. 

Tribal  Chairman  Steve  Cadue  is  confident  the  request  is  on  firm  legal 
footing.  He  must  be  used  to  the  typically  bureaucratic  response  to  the 
tribe's  request  by  now. 

Agriculture  department  spokeswoman  Lisa  Taylor  delivered  the  company 
line. 

"We're  looking  at  what  current  law  allows  and  the  experience  of  other 
states,"  Ms.  Taylor  said.  "It  gets  fairly  complicated." 

The  tribe  has  petitioned  for  the  state's  support  in  the  past  in  the 
tribe's  battle  for  a Plum  Creek  Reservoir  to  serve  residents  of  the 
reservation.  It  also  is  pressing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  join  the  tribe's  crusade  for  water. 

Tribal  leaders  are  patient,  even  determined,  because  they  have  no  other 
choice.  The  tribe  last  hauled  water  during  drought  conditions  in  2003.  It 
began  mandatory  conservation  procedures  last  October  as  it  braces  for 
renewed  drought  conditions. 

After  more  than  20  years  of  this  battle,  it  is  time  for  the  state  of 
Kansas  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  both,  to  take  this  showdown  to 
arbitration,  where  an  independent  authority  can  break  this  logjam. 
Copyright  c.  2005  St.  Joseph  News-Press  - NPG  Newspapers  Inc. 
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Harjo:  How  many  dead  Indians  will  satisfy  feds  and  scientists? 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  4,  2005 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to 
defend  its  1990  national  repatriation  law  and  to  clean  up  the  mess  created 
by  activist  judges  who  overrode  congressional  intent  in  2004  and  wrote 
their  own  law. 

The  committee  is  attempting  to  fix  the  problem  by  making  a small  change 
to  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act's  definition 
of  "Native  American." 

First  proposed  in  the  committee's  public  hearing  on  Duly  14,  2004,  the 
amendment  would  add  "or  was"  to  the  definition,  so  the  term  "Native 
American"  would  mean  of,  or  relating  to,  a tribe,  people,  or  culture  that 
is  or  was  indigenous  to  any  geographic  area  that  is  now  located  within  U.S. 
boundaries . 

Federal  and  federally  funded  scientists  have  held  up  the  amendment  for 
over  a year. 

These  are  the  same  scientists,  including  plaintiffs  in  the  "Kennewick 
Man"  case,  who  fought  to  keep  repatriation  agreements  from  being  enacted 
and  have  been  trying  to  dismantle  them  since  NAGPRA  was  signed  into  law. 

Their  present  goal  is  to  play  for  time  to  get  Interior  Department 
regulations  that  would  extend  the  Kennewick  decision  beyond  the  Ancient 
One,  who  was  the  only  person  at  issue  in  the  litigation,  and  would  lock  up 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Native  human  remains  indefinitely  for  unspecified 
"studies . " 

The  problem  arose  when  judges  in  the  "Kennewick  Man"  case  simply 
declared  that  the  Ancient  One  could  not  be  buried  by  his  cultural 
descendants  because  he  was  not  a "Native  American"  under  NAGPRA.  By 
declaring  that  he  did  not  meet  the  NAGPRA  definition,  the  judges  were  able 
to  sidestep  the  very  law  that  Congress  wrote  to  protect  the  Native  dead, 
known  and  unknown,  and  their  relatives. 

Their  decision  meant  that  federal  and  federally  funded  scientists  could 
drill  more  holes  in  the  Ancient  One,  but  this  is  an  elaborate  charade  in 
the  name  of  scientific  discovery  about  who  populated  this  hemisphere  when. 

In  fact,  the  tests  were  concluded  many  years  ago,  demonstrating  that  the 
Ancient  One  is  related  to  Native  people  here  and  is  not  from  France  or 
other  foreign  places,  as  the  scientists  have  suggested  to  judges, 
bureaucrats,  congressional  staffers  and  reporters. 

Interior  is  bowing  to  the  "Kennewick"  decision  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
even  though  none  of  the  other  judicial  circuits  have  misread  repatriation 
law  in  the  same  way.  This  paves  the  way  for  regulations  that  the 
scientists  want  to  protect  their  "studies"  on  the  myriad  dead  Indians  they 
view  as  their  property. 

The  Indian  committee  held  another  oversight  hearing  Duly  28.  Interior 
opposed  the  amendment  because  it  "would  broaden  the  scope  of  what  remains 
would  be  covered  under  NAGPRA  from  the  Court's  decision  ...  that  the 
remains  must  have  a significant  relationship  to  a presently  existing  tribe, 
people,  or  culture  in  order  to  be  considered  'Native  American."' 

Interior's  views  on  this  important  Native  American  human  rights  law  were 
presented  by  a deputy  assistant  secretary  for  fish,  wildlife  and  parks, 

Paul  Hoffman,  who  testified: 

"We  believe  that  NAGPRA  should  protect  the  sensibilities  of  currently 
existing  tribes,  cultures,  and  people  while  balancing  the  need  to  learn 


about  past  cultures  and  customs.  In  the  situation  where  remains  are  not 
significantly  related  to  any  existing  tribe,  people,  or  culture  they 
should  be  available  for  appropriate  scientific  analysis.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  shift  away  from  this  balance." 

The  balance  to  which  the  Interior  official  referred  was  a balance  struck 
by  Congress  in  developing  public  policy  on  this  issue. 

Congress  considered  the  human,  civil  and  religious  rights  of  Native 
Americans,  living  and  dead,  and  the  scurrilous  ways  - most  of  them  in  the 
name  of  science,  art  and  "civilization"  - that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Native  people  and  property  ended  up  in  public  institutions  and  collections 
and  the  nightmares  modern  Native  people  encounter  when  interacting  with 
those  entities. 

Congress  also  considered  the  interests  of  museums,  scientists, 
researchers,  art  marketers  and  traffickers  in  human  remains  in  using  dead 
Native  people  and  living  sacred  and  cultural  items  for  their  "studies," 
displays  and  profits. 

The  repatriation  laws  were  the  result  of  Native  American  negotiations 
with  various  entities  and  congressional  considerations  of  the  views. 
Congress  struck  a balance  in  the  public  interest. 

Now,  a tiny,  elite  and  exclusive  group  wants  to  own  and  control  greater 
and  greater  numbers  of  dead  Indians  and  does  not  mind  overturning  and 
discarding  public  policy,  American  Indian  rights  and  federal  laws  in  order 
to  get  their  way. 

Organizations  representing  scientists  who  were  part  of  the  agreements 
reached  and  balances  struck  in  NAGPRA  presented  careful  testimony  for  the 
Duly  28  hearing  about  supporting  the  amendment,  but  opposing  the  process 
and  wanting  more  time.  One,  representing  the  physical  scientists  who 
opposed  any  recognition  of  Native  American  human  rights  in  NAGPRA,  bluntly 
stated  that  Congress  should  not  act  until  Interior  has  published  its 
regulations . 

A statement  supporting  the  amendment  was  offered  for  the  hearing  record 
by  Armand  Minthorn,  who  is  a relative  of  the  Ancient  One,  chair  of  the 
cultural  resources  committee  and  a trustee  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon. 

Minthorn  testified  that  the  Umatilla  Tribes  support  the  amendment  "so 
that  all  tribal  ancestors  are  protected  under  the  law,  not  merely  those 
determined  by  agencies,  museums  and  scientists  to  be  related  to  existing 
tribes."  He  stated  that  they  lost  their  nine-year  "painful  battle  to 
return  these  ancestral  remains  to  the  ground"  on  a "technicality  [which] 
creates  a loop-hole  that  eclipses  the  law  and  must  be  corrected." 

Minthorn  also  decried  Interior's  decision  to  pay  "Kennewick"  case 
attorneys'  fees  out  of  NAGPRA  grant  monies:  "Adding  final  insult  to  injury 
to  take  the  money  away  from  tribes  and  museums  who  implement  NAGPRA  to  pay 
the  attorneys  fees  to  those  who  sought  to  and  succeeded  in  eviscerating 
the  law  is  beyond  the  pale.  Tribes  and  museums  need  those  grants  to  pursue 
repatriations  of  ancestors  long-denied  their  rightful  home  in  the  earth." 

The  positions  of  Interior  and  the  scientists  in  this  matter  are 
reminiscent  of  the  days  when  the  United  States  would  make  treaties,  then 
break  their  promises  because  they  wanted  even  more  land. 

Interior  once  cleared  Indian  title  and  territory  for  westward  expansion. 
Today,  as  public  and  private  developers  want  more  Indian  lands  for  gold 
mines,  oil  pumps,  border  fences  and  shopping  malls.  Interior  is  in  the 
business  of  clearing  Indian  claims  to  burial  grounds  by  declaring  that  the 
people  buried  there  are  not  Native  Americans. 

No  amount  of  bodies  or  acres  will  satisfy  the  feds  or  scientists  who  are 
opposing  the  NAGPRA  recalibration . 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  this  sacrilege  and  indecency,  and  to  let 
Native  people  rest  in  peace. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Children  hold  key  to  healing 
August  6,  2005 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  my  life  is  the  summer  ceremony  of 
healing  in  South  Dakota.  This  year,  the  significance  for  me  was  the  focus 
on  our  children  and  the  recent  suicides  in  Indian  country.  The  suicide 
rate  among  15-  to  24-year-old  American  Indians  is  three  times  higher  than 
the  national  average. 

What  once  was  called  Dakota  Territory  - the  Plains  in  northern  South 
Dakota  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation  - appear,  as  I would  imagine,  the 
same  as  when  the  Indian  people  lived  there  many  years  ago,  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

When  you  look  across  the  land,  it  is  as  if  the  smooth,  rounded  hills 

were  melted  by  the  hot  sun.  Indian  grass  and  little  blue  stem  is  thick  and 

tall.  Because  this  year's  heavy  rain  follows  several  scorching  hot, 
rainless  years,  tall  spears  of  deep  blue  lead  plant,  purple  coneflowers, 
silver  sage  and  bright  yellow  sunflowers  spouted  like  bouquets  in  the 
hands  of  a suitor. 

When  I am  traveling  to  the  ceremony,  as  I did  two  weeks  ago,  I become 
more  aware  of  the  land  as  each  mile  draws  me  closer  to  the  camp.  It  is  as 
if  I am  stepping  into  the  arms  of  the  land. 

When  you  leave  the  rolling  plains,  the  land  drops  down  a steep 
embankment  into  a valley  probably  forged  by  an  ancient  river  eons  ago.  The 
Grand  River,  just  barely  a creek  now,  winds  toward  the  Missouri  River  and 
empties.  Near  the  mouth  of  river  is  one  of  the  sites  that  Lewis  and  Clark 
visited  on  their  Corps  of  Discovery  journey  while  making  their  way  to  the 

West  Coast  some  200  years  ago.  They  stopped  at  the  three  Sahnish  (Arikara) 

villages  on  the  river. 

It  is  this  place  along  the  Grand,  in  the  valley  where  the  summer  healing 
ceremony  begins,  where  I would  spend  the  next  six  days. 

That  day  before  the  ceremony  was  hot.  It  topped  106  degrees,  we  learned 
the  following  day. 

If  you  can  smell  heat,  then  it  burned  our  noses  that  afternoon.  Someone 
in  the  camp  guessed  you  could  cook  an  egg  in  the  shade. 

That  evening,  we  sat  under  the  cool  of  our  camps  that  surrounded  the 
central  ceremonial  grounds  and  listened  to  beetles  and  crickets  compete  in 
a symphony  of  sound.  I sat,  with  my  head  back  on  my  new  Sam's  Club  red 
folding  chair,  looking  into  the  cloudless  sky.  As  I looked  into  the  sky,  I 
was  amazed  as  thousands  of  dragonflies  swarming  just  a few  feet  above  us. 

The  mosquito  count  was  down. 

Miraculously,  the  night  cooled  so  much  that  we  had  to  use  extra  blankets 
in  our  camps,  and  at  dawn,  we  began  the  ceremony. 

The  evening  before  the  ceremony  always  leaves  me  nervous  and  anxious  for 
the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  next  day. 

Of  the  lessons  taught  during  the  ceremony,  I remember  most  the  words  of 
one  of  our  spiritual  leaders,  Hesse  Taken  Alive,  who  talked  about  our 
children  - about  the  suicides.  He  is  a man  who  dedicates  his  life  to  the 
Native  way.  He  spends  the  year  before  the  ceremony  preparing.  Sometimes, 
when  he  speaks,  he  doesn't  remember  what  he  has  said.  It  is  voice  and 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  he  told  us. 

During  the  day  for  the  children's  healing.  Take  Alive  told  us  this:  Look 
into  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Even  if  it's  for  a fraction  of  a second, 
they  will  provide  us  with  a wealth  of  love  and  information  from  the  spirit 
world.  They  bring  to  us  knowledge  that  we  can  share  that  will  help  us 
create  family.  Look  at  into  their  eyes  at  their  level  - remember,  we  were 
once  children,  he  said.  It  is  important  that  the  children  interpret  our 
actions  as  security  and  love.  From  that,  they  will  know  they  always  can 


return  home  spiritually  or  literally  - that  they  have  a place  to  go  and 
someone  to  be  with. 

We  adults  should  understand  that  the  children  can  lead  us  with  their 
innocence  and  their  connection  to  the  Creator  and  the  spirit  world.  They 
will  lead  us  - not  only  the  adults  in  this  world,  but  spiritually,  they 
will  take  us  to  places  where  it's  going  to  be  best  and  healthiest  for  our 
families . 

Those  were  the  words  he  remembered  after  two  weeks  after  ceremony. 

That  night,  once  the  ceremony  was  completed,  the  wind  picked  up.  We 
could  see  zigzags  of  lightning  on  the  horizon  of  the  hills  around  us.  If 
it  rained  that  night,  it  was  only  a few  drops,  but  the  wind  took  its  toll. 
My  tent  was  blown  down,  and  there  were  branches  and  other  things  scattered 
about  the  next  morning.  The  wind,  my  grandmother  once  told  me,  is  the 
backwash  from  the  spirits. 

As  I looked  at  the  red  horizon  the  next  morning,  I thought  there  must 
have  been  many  spirits  here  this  year  - the  year  we  prayed  for  the  safety 
of  our  children. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Editorial 

Tribal  connections  with  King  Co.  library 
August  4,  2005 

A Muckleshoot  tribal  vision  for  education  from  childhood  through  college 
could  benefit  rapidly  growing  South  King  County.  The  tribe  and  the  King 
County  Library  System  want  to  build  a library  on  Muckleshoot  land  that 
would  serve  surrounding  communities  such  as  Auburn  and  Enumclaw. 

The  library  would  help  fulfill  the  educational  missions  of  both  groups 
and  also  connect  the  tribe  to  its  neighbors.  For  the  Muckleshoots,  the 
library  would  relieve  the  pressure  of  an  ever-growing  education  system, 
which  has  seen  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  College  grow  from  60  students  in 
2002  to  425  this  year.  The  current  library  on  the  reservation  is  just  more 
than  1,000  square  feet  and  was  built  in  the  1970s. 

The  tribe  envisions  a portion  of  the  library  dedicated  to  their 
traditions  and  other  American  Indians.  Library  users  would  get  an  idea 
about  the  place  where  the  library  is  located  and  the  people  who  live  there 
In  an  age  in  which  information  can  be  found  at  the  stroke  of  a computer 
key,  a library  that  differentiates  itself  becomes  more  vital  and  enriches 
the  experience  for  library  users. 

The  only  hitch  is  money.  The  library  bond  passed  by  voters  last  year  has 
only  enough  funds  for  a 5,000-square-foot  library.  Another  1,000  square 
feet  was  added  after  the  Muckleshoots  said  they  would  donate  the  land  to 
King  County  Libraries  for  $1  a year.  Now  the  two  sides  are  working  to 
secure  additional  funds  through  grants  for  another  4,000  square  feet. 

The  Muckleshoots  and  the  library  system  should  move  this  project  forward 
The  populations  of  South  King  County  and  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  are  both 
growing. 

A large  library  with  added  capacity  would  be  able  to  absorb  that  growth 
and  provide  a cultural  bridge  between  the  tribe  and  surrounding 
communities . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
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Native  American  youth  conference  teaches  leadership 

Carol  Sowers 

The  Arizona  Republic 

August  4,  2005 

Seventeen-year-old  Candis  Frank  of  Belcourt,  N.D.,  had  never  been  on  a 
train  or  a plane  until  she  arrived  this  week  in  Scottsdale,  a city  she 
calls  "really  awesome." 

Candis,  who  is  a member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  tribe,  is  one  of 
24  Native  American  students  from  11  tribes  around  the  country  attending  a 
high-octane,  weeklong  conference  designed  to  strengthen  tribes  by  teaching 
youths  the  complex  art  of  leadership. 

The  third  annual  seminar,  "Nation  Building  for  Native  Youth"  is  the 
creation  of  Paradise  Valley's  Nick  Lowery,  a former  record-setting  kicker 
for  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs . Lowery  has  used  his  platform  as  a professional 
athlete  to  develop  an  wide  array  of  youth  programs.  Fie  was  appointed  by 
former  presidents  Ronald  Reagan,  George  W.  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton  to  advise 
them  on  issues  that  affect  youths,  such  as  drug  use.  advertisement 

After  Lowery  ignited  a 14-year  NFL  campaign  to  raise  $1  million  to  fight 
cerebral  palsy,  he  said  it  struck  him  that  disabilities  are  not  just 
physical . 

"Disabilities  can  be  a youth's  environment,"  he  said,  referring  to  high 
rates  of  suicide,  alcoholism  and  poverty  that  stalk  many  Native  American 
youths . 

Such  problems,  Lowery  says,  destroys  the  confidence  youths  need  to 
aspire  to  leadership  positions,  whether  it  be  in  their  tribe  or  in  state 
legislatures  or  Congress. 

Antoinette  Dojola,  16,  an  Isleta-San  Felipe  Pueblo  from  New  Mexico,  is  a 
veteran  of  such  conferences. 

"I  have  learned  to  speak  in  front  of  people,"  she  said.  "It  made  me  want 
to  empower  myself  and  lead  my  people  in  the  right  direction." 

That  is  the  point  of  the  conference,  says  Joseph  Thomas  Flies-Away,  of 
the  Hualapai  Tribe  near  Peach  Springs. 

Flies-Away,  a conference  speaker,  is  a tribal  judge  who  hears  cases  on 
many  reservations . 

The  brother  of  Joni  Ramos,  president  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Community,  Flies-Away  comes  from  an  educated  family.  But  because  he  lost 
three  uncles  to  suicide,  he  says  he  understands  the  pain  of  many  Native 
American  youths. 

He  told  the  students  not  to  become  victims  of  their  circumstances. 

"We  come  from  strong  and  powerful  people,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  "and 
we  know  we  can  do  things." 

Candis,  who  knows  little  of  big-city  life,  said  she  plans  to  remain  in 
Belcourt  and  become  a nurse. 

Inspired  by  what  she  heard  at  the  conference,  she  said  one  day  she  will 
help  her  "tribe  do  things  a little  bit  better." 

lose  Castro,  15,  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  south  of  Phoenix,  is 
a veteran  of  such  conferences.  "I  have  learned,"  he  said,  "to  step  up  and 
stand  up  for  what  I believe." 

The  conference  will  run  through  Friday. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  carol.sowers@arizonarepublic.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  viewpoint  on  fur  trade 
August  2,  2005 
By  andrea  miller 
Advocate  staff 

A national  historic  site  is  recruiting  Metis  and  aboriginal  people  to 
help  tell  the  story  of  fur  trading  posts  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Flouse  area. 

As  part  of  a pilot  project  this  summer  and  next,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
House  National  Historic  Site  has  entered  a partnership  with  the  Metis 
Nation  of  Alberta. 

Project  co-ordinator  Brenda  Holder,  a Metis  from  Canmore,  is  bringing  in 
local  Metis  and  aboriginal  volunteers  to  share  their  history,  demonstrate 
craft  making  and  play  games. 

A traditional  trappers  tent,  made  of  canvas  and  supported  by  wood,  has 
been  set  up  to  house  some  of  the  activities. 

"The  Metis  and  aboriginal  people  were  a big  part  of  the  fur  trade.  We 
were  pretty  much  involved  in  all  aspects,"  said  Holder. 

Metis  people  often  worked  at  the  trading  posts  and  became  trappers  and 
guides.  They  provided  a long  list  of  skills  to  the  fur  trade. 

They  shared  their  knowledge  of  tracking  animals  by  identifying  their 
tracks,  migratory  habits  and  food  sources. 

The  Metis,  who  often  spoke  English  and  an  aboriginal  language,  also 
acted  as  translators. 

Holder  and  two  summer  students  recently  began  offering  the  Metis  and 
aboriginal  program.  One  of  Holder's  presentations  includes  showing  plaster 
cast  animal  tracks,  and  discussing  the  animals  and  how  to  track  them. 

Tea,  as  traditionally  made  by  the  Metis  and  aboriginal  people  with  wild 
mint,  willow  bark  and  other  natural  ingredients,  is  brewed  over  a fire  and 
offered  to  visitors. 

"It's  so  nice  to  have  the  Metis  tell  their  own  story,"  said  Shelley  Bird, 
senior  interpreter  at  the  park.  "It  allows  the  park  to  offer  more 
activities . " 

The  Metis  Nation  is  also  working  with  Parks  Canada  to  improve  service  at 
the  Riverside  Campground  and  Day  Use  area.  Metis  staff  will  provide 
security  and  compliance  checks  on  behalf  of  Parks  Canada. 

The  program  is  expected  to  create  work  for  Metis  youth  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  a future  campground  host  program,  according  to  Parks  Canada. 

Parks  Canada's  cost  for  the  Metis  program  was  not  available  Monday. 

The  historic  site,  five  km  west  of  Rocky  Mountain  House  on  Hwy  11A, 
shows  a history  of  voyageurs,  explorers,  missionaries  and  the  trade  with 
nine  aboriginal  groups  from  1799  to  1875. 

The  park  also  pays  homage  to  David  Thompson,  who  began  mapping  the 
Central  Alberta  region  in  1799. 

Flood  damage  to  the  national  park  has  now  been  repaired. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Deer  Advocate. 
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Rocky  View,  Tsuu  T'ina  ink  historic  water  deal 

Rapid  growth  throughout  the  area,  but  city  and  Calgary  Regional 

Partnership  not  at  signing 

Doug  McIntyre 

August  3,  2005 

Cochrane  Times  - With  an  eye  to  future  development  and  environmental 
protection,  the  MD  of  Rocky  View  and  the  Tsuu  T'ina  First  Nations  struck 
an  historic  agreement  last  week  to  initiate  a pilot  project  for  a regional 
water  system.  Both  signatories  to  the  memorandum  of  understanding  hailed 
the  initiative  as  an  example  of  cooperation  between  jurisdictions;  and, 
more  importantly,  as  a major  first  step  to  meeting  skyrocketing  water 
demands  along  the  Hwy  8 corridor. 

"The  area  is  blooming.  The  key  is  control  and  planning,"  said  Larry 
Crane,  Tsuu  T'ina  administrator,  during  a press  conference  last  Wednesday 
on  the  reserve. 

"We  have  the  need  for  new  housing  developments  and  it  requires  more 
water  than  can  be  provided  by  wells.  It's  the  type  of  win-win  partnership 
that  the  Calgary  Regional  Partnership  was  designed  to  foster."  Conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  however,  were  any  representatives  from  the  namesake  of 
the  latter  initiative.  A joint  press  release  by  both  signatories  said  they 
"can  not  speak  for  Calgary,"  adding  that  the  city's  proposed  Pine  Creek 
treatment  plant  includes  plans  to  research  wastewater  reclamation  and  new 
technology. 

"We've  always  heard  interest  from  the  city  (in  a region-wide  water 
system),  but  no  action,"  said  MD  Reeve  A1  Schule  after  the  signing. 

"Although  we  talk  regional,  they  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  supplying 
within  their  own  boundaries."  However,  the  proposed  utility  could  be 
hooked  up  to  the  city  as  part  of  a regional  solution  in  the  future.  The 
arrangement  between  the  MD  and  Tsuu  T'ina  was  "a  natural  fit,"  said  Rocky 
View  CAO  Ray  Clark,  mainly  due  to  population  growth  in  both  jurisdictions; 
particularly  in  the  MD,  where  demand  for  residential  lots  far  outstrips 
supply. 

"The  private  sector  was  strategic  in  bringing  the  parties  together  and 
the  initial  enthusiasm  from  (Tsuu  T'ina  Chief  Sanford  Big  Plume)  was  the 
prime  factor  in  making  it  happen,"  said  Clark. 

The  two  jurisdictions  have  jointly  applied  to  the  province  for  a 
withdrawal  license  from  the  Elbow  River  for  a projected  full  build-out  of 
4,500  development  units. 

The  MD  and  the  Tsuu  T'ina  would  together  own  the  utility  or  contract  it 
to  an  operator,  with  rates  set  by  the  Alberta  Energy  Utilities  Board. 

The  proposed  system  is  based  on  wastewater  reclamation,  a method 
employed  to  improve  discharge  water  quality  and  to  protect  wetlands  and 
aquifers . 

The  project  would  entail  the  construction  of  two  treatment  plants  from 
five-to-ten  acres  in  size  and  two  reservoirs  to  store  raw  and  reclaimed 
water . 

A price  tag  hasn't  been  determined,  with  engineering  consultant  Bill 
Berzins  saying  the  project  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

"Once  we  have  an  idea  of  (the  Elbow  River's)  capacity,  then  we'll  do  the 
preliminary  engineering  to  determine  the  size  of  the  treatment  works  and 
the  size  of  the  water  supply,"  he  said. 

"It's  more  about  environmental  feasibility  right  now.  When  we  do  the 
engineering,  that's  when  we'll  work  on  the  economic  feasibility." 

The  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  is  formulating  its  own  long-term  development  plan 
in  the  meantime  and  plans  to  work  with  the  MD  on  an  area  structure  plan 
for  the  Hwy  8 corridor. 

"This  is  what  the  MD  has  been  trying  to  do  for  a few  years,  to  come  up 
with  a regional  system,"  said  Schule,  hinting  that  the  initiative  could 
"potentially  solve"  ongoing  water  problems  in  the  hamlet  of  Bragg  Creek. 
Copyright  c.  Cochrane,  AB  Times  2005. 
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Native  group  to  file  $12B  lawsuit  against  Ottawa 
CBC  News 
August  3,  2005 

The  head  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  about  to  launch  a $12- 
billion  class-action  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  over 
residential  schools. 

AFN  national  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  made  the  announcement  in  Toronto 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Fontaine,  who  personally  attended  residential  school  in  Manitoba,  said 
the  group  hopes  the  legal  action  will  ensure  all  survivors  of  residential 
school  abuse  are  represented. 

"We  felt  that  we  had  to  do  this.  This  is  an  important  issue  - far  too 
important  to  be  left  up  to  the  uncertainties  that  we  currently  face  in  the 
process,"  he  said. 

"We  believe  that  this  action  will  ensure  that  our  place  at  the  table 
will  be  secure.  We  will  have  certainty  that,  at  the  end  of  this  process, 
that  any  settlement  that's  concluded  will  be  done  so  with  our  consent." 

Fontaine  said  the  lawsuit  does  not  affect  an  agreement  the  AFN  signed 
with  the  federal  government  in  May  for  compensation  and  a resolution 
process . 

Fontaine  says  the  suit  is  being  filed  in  Ontario  on  Thursday. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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From:  Mexico  Solidarity  Network 

We  write  to  US  civil  society  in  response  to  the  Sixth  Declaration  of  the 
Selva  Lacandona,  released  by  the  Zapatistas  in  early  Duly  to  the  world. 

The  Sixth  Declaration  outlines  the  Zapatista  vision  of  themselves  and 
their  movement,  their  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  Mexico  and 
the  world,  and  their  strategic  plan  of  action  (the  complete  declaration  is 
reproduced  below  in  English  and  Spanish).  Near  the  end  of  the  Declaration, 
the  Zapatistas  request  a response  from  civil  society: 

We  are  telling  those  men  and  women  who  are  of  good  heart  and  intent,  who 
are  in  agreement  with  our  word,  and  who  are  not  afraid,  or  who  are  afraid 
but  who  have  it  under  control,  to  state  publicly  whether  they  are  in 
agreement  with  the  ideas  we  are  presenting,  and  in  that  way  we  will  see 
once  and  for  all  who  and  how  and  where  and  when  this  new  step  in  the 
struggle  will  happen. 

The  Mexico  Solidarity  Network  offers  this  response  from  the  United 
States.  We  encourage  people  of  good  will  to  read  the  statement,  to 
discuss  the  statement,  to  make  changes,  or  to  propose  a new  statement  if 
you  find  this  one  irreparable.  We  suggest  that  this  process  be  carried  out 
during  the  months  of  Duly  and  August.  If  you  are  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  as  it  stands,  we  encourage  you  to  sign  your  name  or  the  name  of 
your  organization. 

Please  send  your  suggestions  and/or  signatures  to  msn@mexicosolidarity . 
org.  We  propose  to  deliver  the  statement  to  the  Zapatistas  the  second 


week  of  August,  and  we  invite  you  to  join  in  the  delivery. 


To:  Children,  seniors,  women  and  men  of  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation 
Army 

From:  Members  of  civil  society  in  the  United  States 
Who  we  are: 

We  are  workers  and  unemployed,  we  are  immigrants  (the  vast  majority)  and 
indigenous,  we  are  people  of  many  races  and  ethnic  groups,  we  are  citizens 
and  undocumented,  we  are  gay,  straight,  bi,  and  trans-gender , we  live  on 
both  sides  of  prison  walls,  we  are  urban  and  rural,  and  some  of  us  have  no 
place  to  call  home,  we  are  youth,  seniors  and  all  ages  between. 

We  are  not  the  ruling  class.  We  are  not  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans. 
We  are  not  the  transnational  corporations. 

We  are  members  of  civil  society  living  in  the  United  States.  And  we  are 
fed  up  with  living  in  a country  that  kills  and  exploits  our  neighbors  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  workers  and  immigrants  in  our  own  country 

How  we  see  the  world: 

We  struggle  against  the  transnational  corporations  that  exploit  workers, 
especially  women,  in  sweatshops  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  We  struggle 
against  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  US  military  presence  in 
every  corner  of  the  world.  We  struggle  against  a corrupt  political  system 
that  represents  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  few  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else.  We  struggle  against  political  parties  that  compete  every 
two  years  so  they  can  lead  by  obeying  their  corporate  masters.  We 
struggle  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  environment  for  the  profit 
of  a few.  We  struggle  against  discrimination  and  repression  and 
inequality.  We  struggle  against  police  brutality  in  our  communities.  We 
struggle  against  jobs  that  pay  less  every  day,  and  against  unemployment. 

We  struggle  against  an  unjust  system  that  sends  large  numbers  of  our 
youth-in  particular  youth  of  color-to  spend  years  in  prison  instead  of  in 
universities.  And  we  struggle  against  the  bad  leaders  in  this  country  who 
make  the  United  States  a dreadful  neighbor  and  who  are  the  principle 
proponents  of  neoliberal  capitalism. 

We  struggle  for  genuine  democracy  and  globalization  from  below  in  which 
everyone  has  a voice-a  world  in  which  all  worlds  fit.  We  struggle  for 
health  care  and  social  security  and  good  education.  We  struggle  for 
control  of  our  lives,  and  we  struggle  so  that  we  can  live  in  a country  of 
which  we  can  be  proud  every  day. 

We  also  struggle  within  our  movement  for  better  representation  of  those 
most  oppressed  by  racism,  sexism,  heterosexism,  ageism  and  classism.  We 
sometimes  struggle  to  listen  to  one  another  and  to  not  speak  for  one 
another. 

And  we  recognize  that  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go  before  we  achieve 
equality  and  unity  within  our  movements. 

We  see  the  world  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  our  Zapatista  sisters  and 
brothers  see  the  world  and  our  hearts  have  been  made  larger  by  their 
struggle . 

Where  are  we  now: 

We  are  the  millions  of  people  who  fight  this  corrupt  and  abhorrent 
system  every  day.  We  are  organized  in  community  groups,  in  cooperatives, 
in  anti-war  groups,  in  environmental  organizations,  in  solidarity 
committees,  in  student  groups,  in  immigrant  rights  groups,  in  civil  rights 
groups,  in  women's  organizations,  in  anti-oppression  teams,  in  worker 
centers,  in  unions,  in  churches,  in  anarchist  groups,  in  left  parties  and 
in  a thousand  other  ways.  Our  struggles  are  dispersed,  but  together  we 
represent  the  majority  of  this  country. 

What  we  want  to  do: 

We  share  the  Zapatista  vision  of  building  a new  world.  We  think  the 
political  system  in  the  United  States  is  corrupt  and  undemocratic,  and  we 
want  to  force  the  politicians  and  the  political  parties  to  listen  to  us 


when  we  say  we  want  "something  different."  We  want  to  build  that 
"something  different"  by  permanently  mobilizing  civil  society  to  take 
power  away  from  politicians,  parties  and  corporations.  We  want  to  build  a 
genuine  democracy  by  involving  everyone  on  a permanent  basis  in  decision- 
making. We  want  to  build  "something  different"  where  equity,  honesty, 
justice,  mutual  respect,  and  love  are  the  foundations.  In  the  words  of 
the  Sixth  Declaration  of  the  Selva  Lacandona: 

We  are  going  to  try  to  build,  or  rebuild,  another  way  of  doing  politics, 
one  which  once  again  has  the  spirit  of  serving  others,  without  material 
interests,  with  sacrifice,  with  dedication,  with  honesty,  which  keeps  its 
word,  whose  only  payment  is  the  satisfaction  of  duty  performed,  like  the 
militants  of  the  left  did  before,  when  they  were  not  stopped  by  blows, 
jail  or  death,  let  alone  by  dollar  bills. 

To  this  end,  we  will  begin  a series  of  discussions  with  people  all  over 
this  country  on  how  to  build  a better  world.  We  will  begin  a process  that, 
hopefully,  will  lead  to  concrete  actions  and  a more  equitable  and  just 
distribution  of  power.  We  commit  ourselves  to  making  a peaceful, 
democratic  revolution  that  changes  power  relations  within  the  United 
States  and  that  changes  the  way  the  United  States  relates  to  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  We  invite  Zapatista  representatives  to 
participate  in  these  discussions,  and  to  bring  the  experience  of  your 
struggle  to  our  struggles. 

What  we  promise  in  solidarity: 

- We  offer  to  host  Zapatista  representatives  in  our  homes 
and  offer  you  public  venues  so  that  people  throughout  our 
country  can  hear  your  words. 

- We  offer  to  distribute  artisanry,  coffee,  honey  and 
other  things  produced  in  Zapatista  cooperatives  in 
exchange  for  donations,  and  we  offer  to  send  those 
donations,  however  large  or  small  they  might  be,  to  the 
cooperatives  for  the  development  of  your  communities. 

- We  offer  medicines  and  perhaps  a few  doctors  (if  needed) 
for  the  Zapatista  clinics,  and  we  offer  notebooks  and 
pencils  for  the  Zapatista  schools.  In  a country  where 
health  care  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  us  and  good 
education  is  only  available  to  the  wealthy  (although 
millions  of  teachers  are  anxious  to  do  their  jobs  well, 
and  only  lack  the  necessary  resources),  we  understand  the 
absolute  necessity  of  functioning  clinics  and 
well-supplied  schools. 

- We  offer  a series  of  exchanges  between  activists  in  the 
United  States  and  Zapatista  communities  so  that  we  can 
work  together  to  develop  effective  bi-national  strategies 
to  confront  neoliberal  capitalism. 

- In  case  "Chompiras"  is  unable  to  make  the  long  journey 
from  La  Realidad  to  Mexico  City  with  a solidarity  donation 
of  corn  and  oil  destined  for  Cuba,  we  offer  a new  truck 
(or  perhaps  we  should  say  a different  truck,  because  a new 
truck  might  be  too  expensive),  because  we  also  stand  in 
solidarity  with  the  Cuban  people  and  against  the  immoral 
blockade  of  the  island.  And  we  offer  to  add  a few 
medicines  and  perhaps  a few  computers  to  the  donation,  if 
that  would  be  appropriate. 

- If  it  is  convenient  for  you  and  for  sisters  and  brothers 
around  the  world,  we  offer  to  host  an  intercontinental 
encuentro  in  the  United  States.  We  understand  if  you  and 
others  of  good  will  decline  this  invitation,  since  we  live 
in  a militarized  country  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
enter.  The  politicians  build  walls  instead  of 
friendships,  but  we  hope  some  day  to  change  this 
situation,  so  that  we  are  a more  welcoming  and  hospitable 
country. 

- We  offer  our  hands  in  friendship,  our  minds  in 
solidarity,  and  our  hearts  in  struggle,  and  we  commit  to 


stand  with  the  Zapatistas  as  this  new  strategic  moment 
unfolds . 

In  solidarity  and  in  struggle, 
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Tribe's  federal  suit  to  stop  Kitt  Peak  telescope  project  is  dismissed 
Duly  29,  2005 

A federal  judge  has  dismissed  a lawsuit  filed  by  an  American  Indian  tribe 
asking  that  the  National  Science  Foundation's  $13.5  million  telescope 
project  on  Kitt  Peak  be  halted. 

The  ruling  will  allow  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and  the  foundation  to 
work  together  on  differences  and  get  on  with  the  project,  said  Richard 
Green,  manager  of  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory. 

Tribal  leaders  filed  suit  in  March,  claiming  that  the  foundation  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  consult  with  them  on  its  construction  of  the 
telescope  project  on  Kitt  Peak. 

In  response  to  the  suit,  the  foundation  issued  a stop-work  order  in 
April  and  also  offered  to  restart  studies  relative  to  historical,  cultural 
and  environmental  issues. 

Because  the  project  was  voluntarily  stopped,  the  claim  of  the  tribe  was 
moot,  according  to  Tuesday's  court  ruling. 

The  foundation  intends  to  comply  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  as  requested  by  the  tribal 
nation,  said  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  David  C.  Bury. 
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Shirley  proposes  bond  issue  to  fund  detention  facilities 
By  Ryan  Hall,  The  Daily  Times 
August  5,  2005 

FARMINGTON  - A proposed  $429  million  bond  issue  that  would  fund  capital 
improvement  projects  on  the  Navajo  Nation  may  be  getting  stalled  in  a 
political  power  play,  according  to  Nation  officials. 

The  five-year  bond  issue  to  fund  detention  facilities,  and  other 
infrastructure  items,  is  being  proposed  by  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr. 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan,  along  with  delegate  Mark 
Maryboy,  have  proposed  an  alternative  $33  million  capital  improvement  plan. 

Instead  of  relying  on  a bond  issue  that  must  be  paid  back,  the  speaker's 
plan  calls  for  the  money  to  be  removed  from  the  $37  million  Navajo  Nation 
Land  Acquisition  Fund.  The  fund  is  earmarked  for  land  purchases. 

That  plan  was  defeated  twice  on  the  floor  of  council  during  the  recent 
summer  session  and  is  currently  in  standing  committees  on  its  way  to  being 
reintroduced . 


The  president's  plan  has  yet  to  be  voted  on  by  any  standing  committee 
nor  has  it  reached  the  council  floor. 

During  the  recent  summer  session  several  council  delegates  alleged 
Shirley  was  not  working  with  the  Transportation  and  Community  Development 
Committee  (TCDC)  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council. 

Members  of  that  committee  accused  the  president  of  not  presenting  the 
plan  following  his  State  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Address.  Any  capital 
improvement  plan  must  first  be  approved  by  TCDC  before  going  on  to  the 
Resources,  Budget  and  Finance  and  Ethics  and  Rules  committees  before  being 
debated  by  council. 

In  a letter  sent  to  the  TCDC  dated  March  11  and  recently  obtained  by  The 
Daily  Times,  Shirley  requests  his  proposal  be  reviewed  in  a work  session 
so  he  could  seek  the  committee's  sponsorship.  He  further  wrote  he  wanted 
the  process  to  begin  quickly  so  chapters  could  become  familiar  with  the 
plan  and  it  could  be  introduced  during  the  spring  session  of  council  in 
April . 

A draft  of  the  proposal  was  attached  to  the  letter. 

According  to  George  Hardeen,  communications  director  for  the  president, 
in  addition  to  the  letter,  Shirley  has  sent  a representative,  Arbin 
Mitchell,  to  several  TCDC  meetings  and  the  committee  has  failed  to 
recognize  him. 

Additionally  Mitchell  was  placed  on  the  Dune  TCDC  agenda  but  was 
"skipped  over,"  Hardeen  said. 

Mark  Maryboy,  co-sponsor  of  the  alternative  plan,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
TCDC. 

"Clearly  they  want  their  plan  to  be  considered  and  not  let  the 
president's  get  a gulp  of  air.  They're  keeping  the  president's  plan  under 
water,"  Hardeen  said. 

He  added  he  believed  Maryboy  and  Morgan  had  the  best  intentions  of  the 
Nation  in  mind,  but  were  convinced  their  own  plan  would  better  serve  the 
people. 

"I  think  everyone  is  in  agreement  the  Navajo  Nation  needs 
inf rastructure, " Hardeen  said.  "It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  anything 
is  not  political  here,  however  I believe  everyone  has  the  best  intentions 
for  the  Navajo  Nation." 

LoRenzo  Bates,  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegate  from  Upper  Fruitland  who 
has  gone  on  record  against  Morgan's  plan  but  has  not  seen  Shirley's,  said 
he  felt  both  sides  were  playing  politics. 

"It  just  seems  to  be  more  political  at  this  point,  from  both  sides,"  he 
said,  adding  the  rumor  is  Shirley  plans  to  seek  re-election  while  Morgan 
plans  to  challenge  the  incumbent  for  the  presidency. 

Neither  potential  candidate  has  formally  declared  their  intentions. 

"Whoever  gets  theirs  approved  first  will  be  the  one  who  can  say  'I 
brought  home  the  bacon,'"  Bates  stated. 

Morgan  was  unavailable  for  comment  and  messages  left  on  Maryboy 's  phone 
by  office  of  the  speaker  employees  requesting  he  call  The  Daily  Times  were 
not  returned. 

A message  left  with  the  office  of  council  delegates  requesting  any 
member  of  TCDC  call  the  paper  to  comment  on  the  two  plans  was  not  returned 
by  any  committee  member. 

Upon  hearing  Bates'  take  on  the  situation.  Hardeen  agreed. 

"Mr.  Bates'  observation  is  very  astute,"  he  said.  He  added  the  plan 
dubbed  the  "M&M  Plan"  by  many  delegates  due  to  the  sponsors'  surnames 
could  be  used  to  fuel  a council  or  presidential  campaign  for  Morgan  or  any 
delegate  who  supported  it. 

"If  the  candy  plan  is  in  actuality  the  campaign  plan,  welcome  to  the 
race,"  he  said. 

The  Morgan  and  Maryboy  Plan,  which  has  added  Ervin  Keeswood  Sr.  of 
Hogback  and  Young  Deff  Tom  as  secondary  sponsors,  would  provide  $300,000 
to  each  chapter,  enough  to  start  projects  but  not  finish  them,  according 
to  Hardeen. 

He  likened  it  to  people  on  a float  tossing  candy  during  a parade. 
Children  get  excited  but  receive  very  little  for  their  efforts. 

"That's  what's  attractive  about  this  plan,  every  chapter  gets  their 
piece  of  candy,"  Hardeen  stated. 


The  Morgan  and  Maryboy  plan  has  been  reintroduced  in  standing  committees 
and  was  expected  to  be  added  to  the  Ethics  and  Rules  Committee  agenda 
meeting  held  this  morning. 

The  committee  could  choose  to  add  the  plan  to  a special  session  expected 
to  be  set  during  the  meeting.  It  would  be  the  third  time  the  plan  reached 
the  council  floor. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  Shirley's  plan  was  being  stalled  so  the 
alternative  plan  would  be  considered,  Hardeen  paused. 

"That's  a question  for  TCDC, " he  said. 

Ryan  Hall:  rhall@daily-times.com 
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Navajo  Nation  Pres.  Signs  Peyote  Bill  Into  Law 
Smoking  Peyote  Not  Allowed  Linder  New  Law 
Duly  31,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Arizona  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  has  signed  a 
law  that  makes  it  legal  for  Navajos  to  transport  and  possess  peyote  for 
ceremonial  purposes  on  Navajo  Nation  land. 

The  new  tribal  law  also  allows  peyote  that  Navajo  police  confiscate  from 
people  who  have  it  illegally  to  be  given  to  the  Native  American  Church  to 
be  used  for  approved  ceremonies. 

Shirley  said  the  legislation  is  a way  to  preserve  the  Navajo  way  of  life, 
preserve  the  herb  and  preserve  the  Navajos  as  a people. 

Officials  attending  Friday's  signing  and  an  all-night  ceremony  in  a 
sacred  teepee  near  the  Navajo  Nation  Museum  stressed  the  important  of 
peyote  in  ceremonies.  They  also  stressed  the  importance  of  using  it 
properly. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  approved  the  measure  Duly  22  on  a vote  of  63-1 
during  the  council's  summer  session. 

Co-sponsor  Wallace  Charley  of  Shiprock,  N.M.,  said  Sunday  the 
legislation  made  tribal  law  more  specific  about  the  use  and  transport  of 
peyote,  as  well  as  changed  the  procedure  for  disposing  of  confiscated 
peyote. 

"There  are  more  and  more  misuses  of  peyote  than  any  other  time,"  Charley 
said.  "This  legislation  gives  more  control  to  the  use  and  transport  of  the 
sacrament . " 

Peyote  is  used  for  meditation  and  spiritual  ties  both  in  the  Native 
American  Church  and  other  ceremonies,  Charley  said.  Ceremonial  peyote  is 
not  smoked,  but  rather  ingested  as  a powder,  he  said. 

Smoking  peyote  is  not  allowed  under  the  new  law. 

"It  will  be  an  unceremonial  use,"  Charley  said. 

Peyote  is  classified  by  U.S.  law  as  a controlled  substance  and  it  is 
illegal  to  possess  in  the  United  States,  but  the  use  of  it  by  the  Native 
American  Church  is  protected  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
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Police  at  Salt  River  fulfilled 

Earn  good  pay,  say  jobs  enjoyable 

Holly  Dohnson 

The  Arizona  Republic 

August  2,  2005 

SALT  RIVER  COMMUNITY  - Minutes  from  Scottsdale,  on  the  90  square  miles  of 
land  that  comprise  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community,  crime  is 
interesting,  complex  and,  often,  well-calculated. 

At  a time  when  attrition  is  mounting  and  officers  statewide  are  retiring 
in  droves,  the  Salt  River  Police  Department  doesn't  have  problems 
recruiting  or  keeping  officers,  according  to  Lt.  Kim  Pound. 

The  department  is  one  of  the  highest-paying  in  the  state,  and  police 
officers  earn  $44,445  while  in  the  police  academy  and  $46,667  upon 
graduation.  They  also  get  $1,200  a year  for  uniform  allowances.  Officers 
in  Scottsdale  start  at  about  $44,000  a year,  and  those  in  Phoenix  make  $36, 
712. 

The  department  is  also  progressive:  In  2000,  it  became  one  of  the  first 
agencies  in  the  state  to  equip  all  officers  with  Taser  stun  guns,  and  its 
work  with  the  FBI  and  other  federal  agencies  has  been  lauded  throughout 
the  state  and  nation.  Its  motto?  "Large  enough  to  be  professional  - small 
enough  to  be  family." 

The  Salt  River  community  takes  care  of  itself,  and  community  members 
take  care  of  one  another.  The  approximately  7,000  members  receive  living 
stipends  from  the  tribal  council  throughout  the  year.  It's  a provision  the 
tribe  makes  for  its  own.  But  that  alone  doesn't  preclude  crime  on  the 
reservation.  And  crime  is  what  keeps  officers  like  Pound  busy. 

Pound,  a 50-something  lieutenant  from  the  East  Coast,  has  been  offered 
other  gigs.  But  he  laughs  them  off. 

"We  have  a world-class  operation  here,"  he  said  of  the  department's  78 
sworn  officers  and  30  non-sworn  employees.  "Why  would  I want  to  leave 
this?" 

On  a blindingly  sunny  Dune  day.  Pound  is  making  his  rounds.  He  stops  by 
the  community's  filling  station  and  banters  with  the  attendant,  a 
community  member  who's  clad  in  long  pants  and  long  sleeves  and  doesn't 
seem  to  be  bothered  by  the  heat. 

Moments  later.  Pound  is  on  his  way.  He  hangs  a left  onto  a dirt  road, 
cuts  by  a construction  site  that  will  be  home  to  the  community's  new  jail 
facility.  The  cruiser  leaves  imperceptible  tread  marks  in  the  soft  earth 
as  he  passes  trailers  and  homes  sparsely  dotting  the  desert  landscape. 

"Unfortunately,  a lot  of  these  people  don't  work,"  he  says.  "That  gives 
them  a lot"  - he  draws  the  word  out  slowly,  - "of  time  to  sit  around. 

"To  cause  trouble." 

Crime  here  is  diverse.  It  takes  the  shape  of  graffiti  on  a stop  sign,  a 
stabbing  case  that  could  be  gang-related.  Or  it  could  be  robberies  or 
property  crimes  at  Casino  Arizona  or  any  one  of  the  community's  burgeoning 
businesses.  Or  it  could  be  sex  crimes  against  children,  a problem  that's 
only  beginning  to  be  reported  in  Native  American  tribes. 

But  it  keeps  the  police  busy. 

Dulian  Owens  is  lead  detective  in  the  department's  growing  crimes 
against  children  unit.  Prosecuting  and  sifting  through  the  mounting 
caseload  is  often  an  uphill  battle,  he  admits.  "Previously,  these  sorts  of 
things  were  handled  within  the  family,"  he  said.  "Grandpa  touches  his 
granddaughter  inappropriately,  for  example.  Too  often  the  parents  would 
resolve  the  issue,  or  so  they  thought,  in  the  family,  quietly.  But  we're 
raising  awareness  that  this  is  a crime,  and  that  they  need  to  report  it." 

This  keeps  Owens  busy.  But  the  work,  he  says,  is  fascinating.  The 
tribe's  traditions  and  cultural  differences  keep  things  interesting.  And 
simply,  he  loves  coming  to  work. 

Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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There  are  two  stories  here  --  that  of  the  Brandon  Correctional  Centre's 
administration  and  that  of  an  inmate.  The  inmate  says  the  institution  is 
in  the  process  of  rewriting  policy  to  limit  Native  possession  of 
traditional  herbs.  The  institution's  representative  says  that's  not  so. 
Not  being  there,  and  not  knowing  anything  about  this  inmate  or  this 
institution's  history  --  I can't  judge  who's  telling  the  truth.  I know 
that  in  the  US  there  has  been  a consistent  history  of  attempts  to  bend 
Native  inmates  away  from  their  traditional  path  --  deprivation  of  our 
spiritual  traditions  has  been  more  of  a constant  than  an  exception. 

Brandon's  story  follows.  I hope  the  First  Peoples  of  Canada  see  fit  to 
examine  what's  going  on  there.  And  I hope  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
US  don't  forget  to  ask  the  same  questions  about  how  their  traditions  in  US 
prisons  are  being  respected. 

http: //www. bra ndon sun . com/ story . php?story_id =506 

Inmate  at  odds  with  BCC  over  access  to  aboriginal  medicines 
The  Brandon  Sun 
By:  Eliza  Barlow 
August  5,  2005 

A Brandon  Correctional  Centre  inmate  says  jail  staff  are  threatening  to 
deny  him  and  other  inmates  access  to  their  supply  of  sweetgrass,  sage  and 
other  sacred  aboriginal  medicines. 

Gregory  Stevens,  32,  said  he  was  told  by  jail  staff  this  week  that  he  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  carry  his  medicines  on  his  person. 

Fie  said  he  was  told  he'll  have  to  keep  them  locked  up  with  the  rest  of 
his  personal  property  and  ask  for  them  when  he  wants  them. 

He  said  he  was  particularly  outraged  at  the  timing  of  the  order  because 
he  is  currently  mourning  his  cousin,  who  recently  hanged  himself  at  Indian 
Birch  First  Nation. 

"It's  like  saying  to  a person,  'You  can't  read  this  Bible  at  a certain 
time,  or  you  have  to  pray  at  a certain  time,'"  Stevens  told  the  Sun. 

"It  violates  our  human  rights  ...  It's  like  children  asking  for  candy." 

Stevens  said  he  uses  his  sweetgrass  by  holding  onto  it  and  praying. 

He  said  he  was  told  the  institution  is  writing  up  a new  policy  saying 
inmates  can't  have  the  traditional  plants  and  herbs  on  their  persons  or  in 
their  cells. 

But  Brian  McVicar,  superintendent  of  Brandon  Correctional  Centre,  denied 
any  such  policy  is  either  in  place  or  in  the  works. 

He  said  the  jail  has  a policy  of  tolerance  toward  traditional  native 
medicines,  setting  aside  certain  times  of  the  day  when  inmates  can  conduct 
smudges . 

"The  policy  supports  the  donning  of  medicine  pouches  and  sacred  plants 
and  stuff  like  that,"  he  said. 

McVicar  said  the  only  time  guards  should  be  taking  an  inmate's  pouch 
away  would  be  if  the  person  was  suicidal  and  could  use  it  to  harm  him  or 
herself. 

"If  it  would  have  been  removed,  it  would  have  been  removed  with  cause," 
he  said. 

However,  McVicar  said  all  inmates  are  welcome  to  take  any  complaint  over 
their  treatment  in  jail  to  the  provincial  ombudsman. 

He  added  jail  officials  would  also  be  willing  to  investigate  any  such 
complaints  brought  to  their  attention. 

Stevens  said  even  though  he's  due  to  get  out  of  jail  in  about  two  weeks, 
he's  speaking  out  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  inmates. 

"It's  very  important  that  we  have  this  stuff  because  it's  our  way  of 
dealing  with  our  problems,"  he  said. 

"It's  our  way  to  get  out  of  here  and  stay  out  of  here." 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  7-13 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 

7 

Take  time  to  look  at  clouds  and  sunsets  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

8 

Make  your  mind  a quiet  place  of  peace  and  solitude. 

9 

No  truth  is  ever  absolute. 

10 

The  orchid  embodies  the  perfection  of  diversity. 

11 

Never  be  afraid  to  experience  life. 

12 

The  song  of  the  ocean  is  captured  forever  in  the  tiniest  shell. 

13 

Wherever  I journey,  this  place  of  wonder  walks  by  my  side. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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the  Deerhunter 
by  lohnny  Rustywire 

She  came  into  the  Circle  K and  was  standing  in  line  when  I saw  her, 
everyone  calls  her  "Aunt  Eva",  she  is  an  older  Indian  woman  who  takes  care 
of  her  mother  and  a few  granchildren,  and  those  who  seem  to  find  a way  to 
her  door.  Her  hair  is  a little  gray  and  as  an  Indian  woman,  she  is  quiet, 
sort  of  just  gets  by. 

She  was  standing  in  line  with  a group  of  deer  hunters.  Their  rig  was 
parked  in  front  a Deep  Grand  Cherokee,  it  was  white,  but  it  was  hard  to 
tell  to  look  at  it.  There  were  four  gas  cans  tied  on  the  back,  the 
sleeping  bags,  coolers,  tents,  lawn  chairs,  and  mosquito  netting  were  all 
tied  on  top.  There  was  a trailer  with  a couple  of  four  wheelers  on  there 
with  a barbeque  grill  and  some  other  odds  and  ends  attached.  These  men  had 
come  to  hunt,  and  they  were  decked  out  in  camouflage  green  and  boots,  they 
stood  out  because  of  the  bright  orange  vests  and  hats  and  they  carried 
some  12  packs  of  beer  to  the  counter. 

Old  Eva  looked  small  standing  there  against  them,  her  braided  hair  with 
streaks  of  gray  dressed  in  a simple  flowered  shirt  and  pair  of  cotton 
pants.  I think  she  had  some  Nikes  her  grandkids  gave  her  and  she  had  a 

gallon  of  milk  in  her  hand.  She  smiled  at  me  and  I said  how  are  you  doing. 

She  said  fine.  I stood  there  for  a minute  and  asked  her,  "What  are  you 

doing  today?",  just  to  make  conversation.  She  turned  and  looked  at  me  and 

said,  "I  am  going  hunting".  The  men  in  green  turned  to  look  at  her  when 
she  said  that  and  she  looked  really  small  against  them.  She  just  stood 
there  in  line  at  the  Circle  K and  smiled. 


Afterwards  as  I went  to  my  car,  I walked  by  her  84  Chev  sedan,  green  it 
was  with  four  doors.  She  was  putting  her  milk  in  the  trunk  and  I looked 
inside  her  car  as  I walked  by.  There  in  the  trunk  laying  on  a plaid 
blanket  was  a .22  rifle,  a plain  single  shot  sitting  there  all  by  itself. 

I could  see  the  hunters  loading  their  beer  and  talking  about  not  having  to 
shave,  and  how  they  would  mount  the  deer  antlers  on  the  hood  and  top  rack 
once  they  had  their  kill  to  show  off  to  the  folks  in  town  when  they  came 
back  through.  It  is  how  it  is  done  when  men  go  hunting,  sort  of  a matter 
of  pride  to  let  everyone  know  you  were  the  good  at  the  hunt. 

Aunt  Eva  got  in  her  car  and  I asked  her  where  are  you  going  to  go 
hunting.  She  said  by  the  creek  on  the  way  home.  Is  that  your  rifle,  she 
said  yes.  It  layed  there  quietly  in  the  back  seat. 

I went  home  and  then  later  to  the  bowling  alley  to  pick  up  one  of  my 
sons  and  saw  Denny,  Aunt  Eva's  grandaughter  outside  there  and  I asked  her. 
How  is  Aunt  Eva?  Denny  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  she  is  doing  pretty 
good,  she  is  home  butchering  a deer." 

"Oh"  I said,  "When  did  she  get  it?" 

Denny  said,  "She  got  it  this  afternoon  on  the  way  home  from  town  and  we 
are  gonna  have  ribs  tonite." 

Mmmmm,  I thought.  It  was  nothing,  it  was  just  Aunt  Eva  the  deerhunter, 
getting  some  winter  meat  to  feed  "her  kids".  I guess  it  has  always  been 
that  way  with  Indian  women  preparing  meals  for  their  families. I can  still 
those  big  men  in  green  camo  and  orange  vests  looking  down  at  her  standing 
there  with  her  gallon  of  milk  when  she  said  she  was  going  deer  hunting, 
the  look  said,  how  can  she  do  it,  she  isn't  a hunter  like  us.  I could  see 
her  standing  there  smiling  at  me. 

It  was  just  another  day  in  the  life  of  Aunt  Eva,  the  deer  hunter. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Poetic  Dustice 

Gently  yet  wildly,  life  energies  flow 

With  the  passing  of  time  see  the  inner  me  grow. 

Float  on  adrenaline dream  laden  til  dawn 

Metamorphosis  of  creation emerge  frog  from  the  spawn. 

Focus  you  not  when  shutters  are  closed 
Open  your  mind,  see  inspiration  exposed. 

Let  no  man  put  us  under,  impede  not  goal,  nor  aim 

Belief  in  self,  sincere  in  truth,  deflect intent  to  maim. 

No  enemy  could  ever  dispel  this  now  euphoric  state 

Warm  winds  of  goodness  will  prevail lil  winds  of  past  abate 

At  the  end  of  each  dark  tunnel  you  look. . .you  see  a light. 

Tenacity  ignites  the  flame,  strength  of  purpose  makes  it  bright. 

Embryonic  is  my  millennium  with  optimistic  view 

The  Phoenix  held  in  reverence  through  eyes  of  rosy  hue. 

With  passion  guiding  purpose,  my  source  of  inspiration. 

Tunnel  vision,  blinkered  sight  aid  in  life  long  vocation. 

Abide  with  me  a moment  longer... 

Indulge  me  with  your  time. 

And  respect  Poetic  Dustice otimistic  words  of  rhyme. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2003. 
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Building  on  Native  American  tradition 

Group  seeks  architectural  cohesion  for  communities  with  age-old  designs 
Betty  Reid 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Duly  31,  2005 

A group  of  budding  Native  American  architects  wants  to  bring  long- 
abandoned  traditional  designs  back  to  home  building  on  reservations  around 
the  Valley  and  Arizona. 

Tired  of  haphazardly  constructed  communities  in  which  mobile  and 
manufactured  homes  line  the  landscape,  the  young  designers  have  created  a 
group  to  work  with  tribes  to  create  Native  American  communities  inspired 
by  traditional  designs  and  symbols. 

They'd  like  to  see  hogans  alongside  modern  homes  and  other  buildings 
that  work  better  in  Arizona's  climate  and  are  a distinctive  part  of  the 
community.  Although  one  of  the  young  planners  has  worked  with  the  Navajo 
Nation  to  help  provide  a working  example  of  how  it  could  improve  the  image 
of  its  capital.  Window  Rock,  the  group  is  only  now  grabbing  a foothold 
with  the  assistance  of  Arizona  State  University  and  others. 

"The  traditional  dwellings  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  this  continent 
were  climate-specific,  culturally  specific  responses  to  both  the  pragmatic 
and  spiritual  dimensions  of  each  tribe,"  said  Daniel  Glenn,  subdirector  of 
ASU's  Stardust  Center  for  Affordable  Homes  and  the  Family,  who  is  of 
Montana's  Crow  Tribe. 

Many  in  the  diverse  group  grew  up  on  reservations  such  as  the  Hopi, 
Navajo  and  Crow  and  attend  Arizona  State  University  and  now  want  to  go 
back  to  apply  what  they've  learned.  The  group,  called  Navajo  Nation 
Capitol  Studio,  worked  on  a housing  project  in  New  Mexico  this  summer. 
Foremost  to  the  home  construction  in  Nageezi  was  the  designer's 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  an  elderly  Navajo  couple. 

The  15  members  of  Capitol  Studio  and  some  experts  believe  that  not  only 
will  traditional  housing  bring  efficient  and  aesthetic  qualities  to 
communities,  but  the  designs,  if  they're  picked  up  by  area  tribes,  could 
restore  spiritual  health. 

Adrian  Holiday,  a Capitol  Studio  member  and  a Tempe  resident,  designed  a 
hogan  attached  to  a modern  home  with  a ramada  and  a courtyard.  The  goal  of 
the  project  was  to  use  local  material,  such  as  stone  or  ponderosa  pine,  so 
that  the  walls  of  the  home  matched  the  surrounding  area. 

"Our  thought  was  to  maintain  the  hogan  structure  and  the  social 
connectivity  of  what  the  hogan  is  about,"  Holiday  said  of  the  circular, 
traditional  dwelling.  "When  you  enter  a hogan,  you  enter  from  the  east  and 
walk  clockwise.  The  way  I understand  the  teaching  lesson  about  a door 
facing  east  is,  when  you  rise  with  the  sun,  you  win  in  a contest  with  the 
sun  to  rise,  and  it  means  you  are  that  much  further  ahead  to  succeed  if 
you  wake  up  before  the  sun  rises." 

Holiday,  a 33-year-old  Navajo  from  Kayenta,  is  pursuing  an  architectural 
license.  He  also  is  an  ASU  student  considering  a master's  degree  in 
architecture. 

Kimberly  Silentman,  a recent  ASU  graduate  with  a master's  in  urban  and 
environmental  planning,  understands  that  native  communities  don't  play  by 
the  same  rules  as  cities  because  tribes  are  sovereign  entities . Silentman, 
26,  offers  Window  Rock  as  an  example  of  a community  that  grew  out  without 
a plan.  The  area  is  a hodgepodge  of  aging  prefabricated  homes,  modular 
government  facilities  and  striking  sandstone  buildings  nestled  against  a 
backdrop  of  towering  sandstone  rock  formation. 

She  can  only  imagine  how  construction  happened  when  the  tribe's  capital 
was  dreamed  up  in  1935. 

"They  basically  said,  'We'll  put  the  building  here,  let's  take  100  feet 


out,  and  there  is  the  council  chambers.'  They  didn't  see  the  long-term 
growth  of  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Silentman  said. 

Though  Navajo  Nation  Capitol  Studio  is  a loose  affiliation  of  ASU 
students,  some  are  professionals  in  their  fields.  Holiday,  for  example, 
works  with  Glenn,  the  Stardust  Center  subdirector. 

Holiday  and  Glenn  focus  their  work  on  designing  homes  that  for  the 
Arizona  climate,  often  with  needy  families  in  mind.  The  Nageezi  house  in 
New  Mexico  is  an  example  of  the  center's  work.  Hundreds  of  volunteers 
built  the  home,  and  supplies  were  donated  by  the  Navajo  Nation  and  local 
businesses . 

A dedication  will  be  held  Aug.  11. 

Glenn,  of  Billings,  Mont.,  holds  a master's  degree  in  architecture  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  pursuing  an  architect's 
license.  His  father  is  one  of  the  founders  of  American  Indian  Council  of 
Architects  and  Engineers  that  was  established  in  1976.  Glenn  has  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  tepee  lodge,  a traditional  home  of  many  Plains  tribes. 

And  if  you  watched  the  television  series  Into  The  West  this  summer,  the 
tepee  received  a cameo  role. 

"The  tepee  lodge  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  a lightweight,  completely 
transportable  structure,  erectable  within  a half-hour,  that  provides  a 
comfortable  dwelling  environment  in  the  harshest  of  winters  and  the 
hottest  of  summers,"  Glenn  said. 

The  sides  of  a tepee  can  be  lifted  during  summer  to  allow  breezes  to 
pass  through  and  in  the  winter,  it  is  layered  with  an  insulated  protective 
skin . 

Glenn  said  that  while  he  studied  indigenous  architecture,  he  found  that 
it  often  is  left  out  of  college  textbooks  and  is  not  included  in  many 
historical  accounts. 

"I  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  nearly  all  of  us  had  shared  almost  exactly 
the  same  education  in  architecture,"  Glenn  said.  "My  East  Indian 
classmates,  who  came  from  a country  with  an  extraordinary  architectural 
tradition  of  their  own  dating  back  more  than  5,000  years,  barely  had  any 
knowledge  of  those  traditions  and  very  little  respect  for  those 
traditions . " 

Reach  the  reporter  at  betty.reid@arizonarepublic.com 
or  call  (602)  444-8049. 

Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Preserving  the  Klamath  tongue 
Duly  31,  2005 

When  Mabie  "Neva"  Eggsman  died  two  years  ago  at  the  venerable  age  of  95, 
the  earth  that  covered  her  grave  extinguished  the  light  of  one  of  the  last 
living  keepers  of  the  Klamath  language. 

Eggsman  was  the  Klamath  Tribes'  master  language  teacher,  and  her  death 
left  a void  the  Tribes  have  been  struggling  to  fill  since. 

The  Tribes  are  facing  the  same  dilemma  that  many  other  American  Indian 
groups  around  the  country  are  dealing  with:  how  to  keep  a language  alive 
that  has  seemingly  lost  its  usefulness  in  an  increasingly  English-speaking 
world . 

Now  the  future  of  the  Klamath  language  is  balanced  on  the  head  of  a pin. 

Whether  it  falls  to  the  wayside  or  is  resurrected  depends  on  a 
generation  of  children  who  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  a language  that 
has  no  words  for  i-Pod  or  Gameboy. 


Randee  Sheppard  is  one  of  two  part-time  language  teachers  for  the  Tribes 
She  takes  the  language  into  the  classrooms  of  Mills  and  Chiloquin 
elementary  schools  and  helps  teach  at  the  Culture  Camp  the  Tribes  hold  for 
children  every  year. 

It's  hard  when  she  herself  isn't  fluent,  and  has  been  left  without 
anyone  she  can  actually  talk  with,  she  said. 

Keeping  children  interested  is  actually  easier  than  getting  adults  to 
learn  the  language,  and  adult  classes  held  at  the  Tribes'  office  often 
draw  only  one  or  two  people. 

It's  worth  it  to  her,  though. 

"I  think  the  language  is  actually  a big  part  of  the  culture,"  she  said. 
"It's  the  only  thing  we  really  have  that's  ours." 

Klamath,  and  its  sister  language  Modoc,  are  on  the  brink  of  extinction, 
meaning  there  are  no  known  living  native  speakers. 

Some  ethnologists  classify  the  languages  as  already  extinct,  but  tribal 
members  think  there  may  be  some  speakers  they  don't  know  about. 

Protectors  of  the  Klamath  language,  as  well  as  Modoc  and  the  Paiute 
dialect  spoken  by  the  Yahooskin,  aren't  alone  in  their  struggle  to  keep 
the  language  alive. 

In  the  Western  hemisphere,  an  estimated  500  languages  spoken  by 
indigenous  people  are  now  endangered  or  extinct.  Almost  all  of  the  300 
others  that  are  in  a healthy  state  are  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Despite  daunting  odds  and  stretched  resources,  members  of  the  Klamath 
Tribes  are  joining  many  other  American  Indian  tribes  that  are  struggling 
to  preserve  their  language  for  future  generations. 

Klamath  Tribes  Council  Member  Bobby  David,  70,  grew  up  hearing  his 
grandparents  speak  Klamath  early  in  the  morning  together  as  they  cooked 
breakfast . 

While  speaking  the  language  of  their  parents  they  could  hold  on  to  some 
of  the  old  ways. 

"They  isolated  themselves  with  the  language,"  David  said. 

Later  in  the  day,  with  their  children  and  grandchildren,  they  switched 
to  English. 

By  David's  estimation,  by  the  1940s  the  language  had  pretty  much  died 
out  on  the  reservation. 

Also  leading  to  the  loss  of  native  languages  was  the  fact  people  on  the 
reservation  were  speaking  at  least  three  different  languages  - Klamath, 
Modoc  and  Yahooskin. 

Klamath  and  Modoc  are  very  similar,  but  Yahooskin  is  completely  separate 
It  was  a factor  in  making  English  a unifying  language. 

Children  in  the  early  half  of  the  20th  century  were  sent  to  Indian 
boarding  schools  where  English  was  the  only  language  allowed.  Speaking 
native  languages,  even  after  they  returned  home,  was  forbidden. 

It  was  an  experience  that  left  many  people  bitter  and  unwilling  to  speak 
the  language. 

"We  were  not  allowed  to  even  speak  with  each  other,"  said  Marni  Morrow, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Tribes'  Culture  Camp. 

The  camp  was  created  as  a way  to  bring  children  back  to  their  heritage 
and  pique  interest  in  indigenous  ways. 

Children  at  the  camp  spent  last  week  on  the  banks  of  the  Williamson 
River,  floating  in  a hand-carved  canoe,  picking  waxy  currants  and  playing 
traditional  stick  games. 

They  spent  part  of  the  time  sitting  in  the  shade  and  learning  Klamath 
words  and  phrases  printed  in  activity  books. 

Morrow,  like  Sheppard,  believes  it's  up  to  this  generation  to  guard  the 
language,  and  that  teachings  like  these  are  instrumental. 

"These  kids  will  have  it,  as  opposed  to  my  generation  that  lost  it,  and 
the  older  generation  that  was  afraid,"  she  said.  "I  see  we're  coming  back, 
and  we're  not  afraid." 

The  state  has  also  stepped  in  to  help  keep  native  languages  in  tact. 

Oregon  passed  a law  in  2001  that  allows  native  languages  to  be  taught  by 
people  who  pass  a proficiency  test  but  may  not  necessarily  have  a 
teacher's  license. 

David,  who  can  speak  some  but  isn't  fluent,  is  one  of  the  certified 
teachers.  He  said  learning  the  language  is  important  to  connect  people  to 


their  past. 

"I  think  there's  a connection/'  he  said.  "I  know  what  I'm  doing  now,  but 
what  did  I do?  Where  do  I come  from?  Where  is  my  past?"  he  said. 

There  is  federal  grant  money  to  help  American  Indian  tribes  protect 
their  language,  but  the  money  is  scarce  and  competition  is  fierce. 

Gerald  Skelton,  the  Tribes'  director  of  culture  and  heritage,  said 
trying  to  regain  the  language  can  seem  like  an  overwhelming  task. 

"It's  a big  challenge,"  he  said.  "Man,  it's  like  you  have  all  these 
factors  working  against  you." 

The  Klamath  Tribes  are  more  fortunate  than  some.  They  have  materials  to 
work  with. 

Two  dictionaries  of  words  were  compiled  by  linguists  - one  in  the  late 
1800s  and  another  in  the  1950s  when  there  were  still  about  300  people  who 
could  speak  the  language. 

Tapes,  based  on  recording  of  native  speakers,  and  instructional  books 
have  been  made  for  people  trying  to  learn  the  language. 

Tribal  member  Georgene  Wright-Nelson  would  like  to  take  the  educational 
materials  one  step  further. 

She  wants  to  put  together  a full  curriculum  that  doesn't  rely  on  an 
outsider's  interpretation  of  the  language. 

"It's  not  enough  to  just  focus  on  how  to  pronounce  words,"  she  said. 

"You  have  to  define  the  culture  it  comes  from.  Unless  you  come  from  that 
culture,  you  don't  understand  the  significance  of  those  words." 

Ironically,  some  of  the  most  fluent  speakers  left  are  non-tribal  members 
such  Curt  Stanton. 

Stanton  lives  in  a trailer  outside  of  Sprague  River  with  a caretaker,  a 
couple  of  dogs  and  three  families  of  cats  that  make  their  homes  in  various 
woodpiles  and  sheds  around  his  trailer. 

The  octogenarian  is  from  a hardscrabble  Pennsylvania  coal  mining  town. 

He  married  a Klamath-Modoc  woman,  Edna  Cowin,  after  disembarking  from  the 
USS  Intrepid  more  than  60  years  ago. 

He  learned  to  speak  the  language  back  then  because  Cowin's  older 
relatives  spoke  no  English. 

Stanton  adopted  much  of  the  Klamath  culture,  as  well  the  language. 

He  made  a niche  for  himself  in  Klamath  society,  making  friends  with 
members  of  the  Tribes  through  both  hard  partying  and  a determination  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  old  ways. 

"Seems  the  meaner  they  was  to  me,  the  more  they  took  care  of  me,"  he 
said . 

Now  except  for  an  occasional  Waq  lis  ?i  (pronounced  wok-klee-see),  the 
Klamath  and  Modoc  greeting,  he  exchanges  with  friends  in  Chiloquin,  he's 
left  without  a soul  to  talk  to. 

"When  we  were  so  young,  we  were  so  busy  chasing  the  bottle  and  being 
modern,  we  thought  the  old  people  would  be  here  forever,"  he  said.  "We 
woke  up  one  day  and  it  was  all  gone." 

Klamath  language  words 

The  word  "Klamath,"  of  uncertain  origin,  does  not  come  from  the  Klamath- 
Modoc  language. 

Following  are  words  from  the  Klamath  language.  The  question  mark 
indicates  a gutteral  sound,  like  an  opening  of  the  vocal  chords. 

?ewksiknii  - People  of  the  Lake  (Klamath) 
moowat ' aakknii  - People  of  the  South  (Modoc) 
goos  - tree 
p'as  - food 

c'waam  - sucker  or  mullet 
?anko  - wood 
lac'as  - house 
y'ayn'a  - mountain 
lilhanks  - deer 
s?abas  - sun 

Copyright  c.  2005  Herald  and  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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THE  POETIC  HEARTS  OF  MAYAN  WOMEN  WRIT  LARGE 

The  Mayan  women  of  the  Chiapas  highlands  in  southern  Mexico  are  extremely 
poor,  and  many,  especially  the  older  women,  are  illiterate.  The  poorest 
own  only  a few  blankets,  articles  of  clothing  and  utensils.  But  what  they 
do  have  is  poetry,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Embar  Past,  an  American-born 
Mexican  poet  who  first  encountered  the  Mayan  women  30  years  ago.  Ms.  Past, 
55,  came  to  Chiapas  in  1973  as  a self-described  hippie  and  renegade 
housewife,  escaping  an  unhappy  marriage.  She  stayed  with  some  Mayan  women 
and  taught  herself  Tzotzil,  one  of  the  local  Mayan  languages.  As  she 
listened  to  the  women,  Ms.  Past  said  she  realized  that  they  sometimes 
spoke  in  poetry,  in  couplets  and  in  gleaming  metaphors.  "I  was  so  deeply 
moved  hearing  in  these  mud  huts  these  breathtakingly  beautiful  verses, 
sometimes  echoing  verses  and  phrases  spoken  or  written  500  years  ago,"  she 
said.  Some  words  resembled  ones  in  the  Popol  Vuh,  the  Mayan  creation  story. 
"They  live  with  no  comfort,"  Ms.  Past  said  during  a vis  it  to  New  York  in 
April.  "Yet  poetry  is  an  essential  part  of  their  daily  life." 

Now  after  30  years'  work,  150  Mayan  women  from  Taller  Lenateros 
(Woodlanders ' Workshop),  a paper-  and  book-making  collective  founded  by 
Ms.  Past  in  1975  in  the  Chiapas  city  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  have 
produced  what  may  be  the  first  book  of  Mayan  women's  poetry  created  almost 
entirely  by  them,  and  translated  into  English.  The  book,  "Incantations," 
is  a weirdly  beautiful  volume  made  from  295  pages  of  recycled  and  handmade 
paper  with  silk-screened  illustrations.  The  cover  is  a three-dimensional 
rendering  of  the  face  of  Kaxail,  Mayan  goddess  of  the  wilderness,  in 
recycled  cardboard  mixed  with  corn  silk  and  coffee.  Her  eyes  are  excised 
and  she  stares  out  with  an  eerie  power.  (It  was  designed  by  Gitte  Daehlin, 
a Norwegian  artist  living  in  the  nearby  state  of  Oaxaca.) 

"Incantations"  contains  spells  and  hymns  tape-recorded  by  the  women  and 
by  Ms.  Past,  who  transcribed  and  translated  them  from  Tzotzil  into  Spanish 
and  English.  As  members  of  a collective,  the  women  share  labor  and  profits. 

Robert  M.  Laughlin,  a curator  of  Mesoamerican  and  Caribbean  ethnology  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  who  has  published  two  Tzotzil  dictionaries, 
said  of  "Incantations":  "There  is  very  little  publication  about  Mayan 
women's  lives  in  their  own  language,  and  this  gives  a whole  view  of  the 
culture  that's  been  unknown  before. "(Mayan  men  in  Chiapas  also  incorporate 
poetry  into  some  of  their  formal  and  religious  discourse,  but  that  group 
has  been  well  studied,  Mr.  Laughlin  said.) 

The  Olmec  and  the  Maya  were  among  the  first  literate  societies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Evidence  of  Mayan  writing  goes  back  to  the  first 
century  A.D.  Murals  and  ceramics  from  the  height  of  Mayan  civilization,  A. 
D.  600  to  900,  depict  male  scribes  holding  pens  and  brushes,  making 
"Incantations"  even  more  significant.  There  are  four  surviving  Mayan 
codices,  bark-paper  books  that  unfold  like  accordions,  dating  from  the 
Spanish  conquest  in  the  early  16th  century.  Spanish  bishops  ordered  other 
books  burned. 

Ms.  Past  first  became  interested  in  Mayan  weaving,  which  is  often  highly 
symbolic,  and  in  traditional  natural  dyes.  She  became  aware  of  the  women's 
poetry  in  1975,  when  an  epidemic  swept  through  Magdalenas  village,  close 
to  where  she  lived.  She  said  that  she  went  to  San  Cristobal,  the  nearest 
large  city,  for  help,  but  no  doctors  came.  Many  children  died,  she  said. 

In  the  cemetery,  she  said,  she  saw  a woman  carrying  her  dead  baby  lying  on 
a board  and  wrapped  in  a shawl  for  burial.  The  mother  offered  her  dead 
child  a last  sip  of  Coca-Cola  and  uttered  a prayer,  which  Ms.  Past  still 
remembers : 


Take  this  sweet  dew  from  the  earth. 

Take  this  honey. 

It  will  help  you  on  your  way. 

It  will  give  you  strength  on  your  path. 

One  reason  "Incantations"  took  so  long  to  create,  said  Ms.  Past,  who 
became  a Mexican  citizen  in  1985  and  has  published  10  books  in  Mexico,  is 
that  some  incantations  last  for  days.  She  transcribed  hundreds  of  hours  of 
tape,  from  which  she  culled  essential  verses.  In  fabricating  "Incantations, 
" the  women  soaked  recycled  paper  with  palm  fronds,  making  a pulp  in  a 
blender,  dyeing  it  black  with  soot  and  campeachy  wood.  Mayan  men  helped 
with  the  offset  printing.  The  poems  in  "Incantations"  incorporate  ancient 
metaphors  with  the  harshly  contemporary.  One  poem,  by  Xpetra  Ernandes,  is 
"Witchcraft  for  Attracting  a Man": 

I want  him  to  come  with  flowers  in  his  heart. 

With  all  his  heart, 

I want  him  to  talk  to  my  body. 

I want  his  blood  to  ache  for  me 

when  he  sees  me  on  the  way  to  the  market. 

Another,  by  Petra  Tzon  Te'  Vitz  , is  "Lullaby": 

Go  to  sleep  little  baby,  go  to  sleep. 

Your  daddy's  drunk 
and  if  he  hits  me, 

I'm  running  to  the  woods. 

Tonik  Nibak  has  an  angry  piece,  "Hex  to  Kill  the  Unfaithful  Man": 

Let  13  Devil  Women,  13  Goddesses  of  Death, 
snuff  out  his  name. 

Let  a wind  that  starts  in  his  head,  in  his  heart, 
blow  his  candle  out. 

Let  him  die  on  the  road. 

Let  him  be  run  over  by  a car. 

By  a bicycle. 

Break  his  leg. 

If  he  dies,  I'm  going  to  be  laughing. 

The  first  edition  of  "Incantations,"  Tzotzil  translated  into  Spanish, 
was  in  1998.  So  far,  1,850  volumes  of  the  English  edition  are  printed.  The 
first  200  numbered  copies  cost  $200  each,  and  half  have  sold,  Ms.  Past 
said.  Another  1,650  are  being  bound,  and  will  sell  for  $100.  The  workshop 
also  publishes  a literary  magazine.  La  Dicara  (TheGourd),  which,  Ms.  Past 
said,  has  been  called  "the  most  beautiful  magazine  in  Mexico."  The 
magazine  is  mainly  in  Spanish,  but  has  an  English  section  and  always 
contains  literature  in  Amerindian  languages.  In  2002  the  collective 
published  "Mayan  Hearts,"  two  books  of  Tzotzil  metaphors  translated  by  Mr. 
Laughlin  into  Spanish  and  English.  That  book's  thick  black  cover  is  made 
of  agave  fibers  with  a heart  cut  out  to  reveal  red  endpaper. 

"I  am  in  love/  My  heart  aches,"  one  line  reads. 

"You  perfume  my  heart/  you  give  me  pleasure,"  says  another. 

Source:  New  York  Times:  05/11 
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PINE  POINT  TRADITIONAL  POW-WOW 

AUGUST  13  and  14,  2005 

NEW  POW  WOW  GROUNDS 

West  of  the  Pine  Point  School 

PONSFORD,  MN 

< All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  > 

Saturday:  Grand  Entry  - 1 PM  & 7 PM 
Feast  - 5:30  PM 

Sunday:  Rez  Car  Parade  - 11  AM 
Grand  Entry  - 1 PM 
Meal  Provided  at  Payout 
SPIRITUAL  ADVISOR  EMCEE 

George  (3oe  Bush)  Fairbanks  Sr.  Mickey  Hodges 

ARENA  DIRECTOR  Butch  Roberts 

HOST  DRUM  Timberland 

PRINCESS  & BRAVE  CONTEST  FAMILY  FLAGS 

Melba  Hodges  Women's  Dingle  Dress  Dance  Special 

Native  craft  stands  only 

Bring  your  own  chairs  Bring  your  own  chairs 
For  More  Information  contact: 

Mike  Swan  at  218-573-2154 

Security  Provided  Camping  and  Showers  Available 

NO  ALCOHOL  - NO  DRUGS  - NO  COLORS 

Not  Responsible  for  Theft  or  Accidents 


Andersons  Native  American  Events  Updated  Duly  24,  2005 
http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

August  12  - 14,  2005:  National  Powwow,  MCI  Center,  Washington,  DC. 

For  more  information  check  the  web  at:  www.AmericanIndian.si.edu 
e-mail:  NMAINationalPowwow@si.edu  or  call  877-830-3224 

August  25  - 28,  2005:  Schemitzun  2005 

October  22  - 23,  2005:  3rd  annual  Euharlee  Native  American  PowWow  Festival. 
Special  invitation  to  all  Veterans  at  Osbourne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA. 

For  more  information  contact  Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191 
e-mail:  amndn@mindspring.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and 
verify  the  important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  24,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 


AUGUST  2005 


August  12-14,  2005:  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Morsches  Park,  Corner  of  U.S.  30  & State  Road  109, 

Columbia  City,  IN  46725 

Event  Detail:  On  Friday  evening  a Native  American  concert  is  scheduled. 
Saturday  morning  there  is  a 5K  Fun  Run  before  the  pow  wow. 

There  is  a living  history  village  on  both  days  of  the  pow  wow. 

There  is  a lacrosse  game  on  Sunday  morning  before  the  pow  wow. 

Call  for  more  details. 

Cntact:  Dani  Tippmann,  phone:  (260)  609-7844, 

email:  miamipowwow@yahoo . combr>  Event  Website:  http://www.miamipowwow.com 
August  12-14,  2005:  National  Powwow 

Location:  MCI  Center,  601  F Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

Event  Detail:  The  National  Powwow  in  Washington,  D.C. 

is  hosted  by  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

Prize  Purse:  $100,000.  Fri-10am  to  10pm,  Sat-10am  to  10pm,  Sun-10am  to  8pm. 
Admission  Fees:  Adult-  $12,  Seniors  65  & older-  $10,  Child  4 to  11-  $10, 
NMAI  Members-  $10,  Group  Rate  (25  or  more)-  $10  per  person. 

Three  day  pass-  $30,  Vendor  Fee:  $600  (10'xl0'). 

Contact:  lustin  Bruce  Giles,  phone:  301-238-3023, 
email : nmainationalpowwow@si . edu 

August  13,  2005:  Honor  the  Mounds  Gathering 

Location:  Beattie  Park,  corner  of  Main  and  Park,  Rockford,  IL  61103 
Event  Detail:  Come  and  enjoy  the  day  with  us.  We  will  have  N.A.  drums. 

We  invite  all  who  wish  to  dance  to  Honor  the  Mounds  and  in 
celebrateion  of  life.  We  will  have  a spiritual  area  set  a side,  speakers, 
childrens  area,  demonstrators,  vendors,  and  a food  consesion. 

Free  to  public,  donations  welcome. 

Honor  dinner  and  giveaway  to  all  registered  participates. 

Contact:  Sherman  MacVenn,  phone:  815-282-3877,  email:  cnial23GWW@aol.com 

August  13-14,  2005:  Mother  Earth's  Creation's  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  West  Ossipee,  NH 

Event  Detail:  Admission  is  free.  Donations  are  accepted  at  the  gate. 

Check  out  our  web  site  for  more  details. 

Contact:  phone:  603-323-8181,  email:  spiriteagle@motherearthscreation . com 
Event  Website:  http://www.motherearthscreation.com 

August  13-14,  2005:  14th  Annual  Odawa  Homecoming  Powwow 
Location:  Harbor  Springs,  MI 

Event  Detail:  This  is  a contest  Powwow.  Grand  Entry  Times: 

Saturday  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.,  Sunday  12  p.m.  FREE  GENERAL  ADMISSION. 

Drum  Contest:  1st:  $3000,  2nd:$1500,  3rd:  $750-  First  8 non-placing, 
registered  drums  will  receive  $400. 

Registration:  Saturday,  August  13,  2005  10  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

$5.00  (U.S. A)  per  dancer. 

Miss  Odawa  Contest:  Any  Interested  young  ladies  ages  13-17  please  contact 
Theresa  Boda  (231)  242-1626  Free  Rustic  Camping.  Limited  Space  Available. 
Showers  Avalible! 

Contact  Marci  Reyes,  phone:  231-242-1706 

August  13-14,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Natchez  Trace  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Historic  Leiper's  Fork,  4142  Old  Hillsboro  Rd,  Franklin,  TN  37064 
Event  Detail:  Saturday  10  am  to  9:30  PM.  Grand  Entry  at  12:30  & 6:30  PM. 
Sunday  10  am  to  5:30  PM.  Grand  Entry  at  12:30. 

Host  Northern  Drum  --  Bird  Town  Crossing. 

Host  Southern  Drum  --Tanasi  Thunder. 

Admission:  Adults-$5;  Children  6-12  & Seniors  60+  --  $3; 

Children  5 & Under  --  Free. 

All  Dancers  in  regalia  may  register  for  the  "Luck  of  the  Draw". 

Registration  begins  at  10  AM.  All  Drums  welcome.  No  alcohol.  No  Pets, 

No  Artifacts  or  Grave  Goods.  Don't  forget  your  lawnchair. 


Contact:  April  Cantrell,  phone:  615-591-1682  or  931-670-5465, 

email : april@natcheztracepowwow . com 

Event  Website:  http://www.natcheztracepowwow.com 

August  13-14,  2005:  MIHSIHKINAAHKWA  POW  WOW 

Location:  Morsches  Park,  State  Road  205,  Columbia  City,  IN  46725 
Event  Detail:  this  is  a traditional  pow  wow,  we  will  have  a freewill 
concert  August  12th  at  7:P.M.  Douglas  Bluefeather  will  be  the  featured 
artist.  Drums  and  vendors  are  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Phone:  260-244-7843,  email:  comanche@myvine.com 
Event  Website:  http://  www.miamipowow.com 

August  19-21,  2005:  Mille  Lacs  39th  Annual  Iskigamizigan  Powwow 
Location:  12  miles  north  of  Onamia,  Minnesota  on  Highway  169, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs.  Onamia,  MN  56359 
Event  Detail:  HD:  Sic  Fly.  MC:  Larry  "Amik"  Smallwood. 

AD:  Robert  Sam.  Events:  Royalty  Contest, 

Parade  with  float  & rez  car  contest,  horseshoe  tournament,  moccasin  game, 
fun  run,  and  Native  Thunder  5K  run/walk.  On  Sale:  Souvenir  Buttons, 

Powwow  Poster  Series,  Raffle  Tickets.  Food  & Craft  Vendors  Welcome, 
limited  space  so  reserve  early. 

Contact:  Freedom  Porter,  phone:  320-532-7496, 
email:  freedom_porter@yahoo.com 

August  19-21,  2005:  Lightning  Valley  Village  (Lenape)  Festival 
Location:  Brownsville-Luzerene  Patsy  Hilman  Park,  Hilman  Park  Dr., 

Hiller,  PA  15444 

Contact:  Redwing  Blackbird,  phone:  724  228  1016, 
email:  trackaborden@yahoo.com 

August  19-21  2005:  Kehewin  Cree  Nation  Pow-wow 

Location:  Kehewin  Cree  Nation,  Kehewin,  Alberta,  Canada  T0A  1C0 

Event  Detail:  49er  is  a great  big  bash  that  happens  every  year  at  house  250 

Contact:  Henry  Moosepayo,  phone:  780-826-3333, 

email : kehewincreenation@yahoo . com 

August,  20-21:  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Boone  County  4-H  Fairgrounds,  Lebanon,  IN  zip  n/a 

Event  Detail:  HVD:  George  Martin,  HMandWD:  Richard  and  Karen  Snake, 

HD:  Milwaukee  Bucks,  Head  Singer:  Herman  Logan,  MC:  LeRoy  Malaterre. 
Thundertime  Discussions  with  Tim  Brown  on  Saturday  before  the  afternoon 
Grand  Entry,  and  between  the  dance  sessions  and  Sunday  before  the 
Grand  Entry.  19th  Annual  John  Deer  Craft  Contest  on  Sunday. 

Gates  open  at  10:00  each  day.  Grand  Entry  1:30  pm  and  7:00  pm 
Saturday,  1:00  Sunday.  Open  Drum.... All  Dancers  welcome. 

Adults  $6.00  weekend  pass  $10.00.  Children  6-12  $3.00.  under  6 Free. 

Dancer  registration  $3.00  (incudes  2 meals). 

Contact:  Noadiah  Malott,  phone:  317-773-7137,  email:  aicindiana@yahoo.com 

August  20-21,  2005:  Chikamaka  Cultural  Days  - 6th  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memorial 
Location:  Main  Street,  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield,  Tracy  City,  TN  37387 
Event  Detail:  This  is  NOT  a pow-wow,  but  is  the  culture  of  the  Chikamaka, 
and  is  the  Southeastern  culture,  not  pow-wow  culture.  There  will  be  Bird 
and  Animal  dances  of  our  culture,  blowgun  competition,  venders,  food, 
and  much  more.  Venders  space  is  limited  so  respond  quickly. 

Contact:  leremy  Meeks,  phone:  615-403-6543,  email:  jeremy@winx.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.chikamaka.org 

August  20-21,  2005:  49th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Boone  County  Fairgrounds,  Belvidere,  IL  61008 
Event  Detail:  Trader  info:  Dan  Pierson,  400  Thornton, 

Lockport,  IL  60441,  815-735-5666,  danielpierson@comcast.net 

Contact:  Mike  Hayford  & Chris  Stoltman,  phone:  847-721-6891  or  630-202-2046 

email:  osawanpw@hotmail.com 

Event  Website:  http://www.mascoutin.com 


August  20-21,  2005:  Annual  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 
Native  American  Fesitval 

Location:  Off  Route  286,  236  Skyline  Dr.,  Saltsburg,  PA  15691 
Event  Detail:  10-6  PM  both  days.  $3  for  adults.  Children  free. 

Drumming,  dancing,  storytelling,  children's  candy  dance  and  more. 

Visit  a wig-wam  and  tipi. 

Contact:  Pat  Selinger,  phone:  724-639-3488, 
email : thundermtlenapenation@hotmail . com 
Event  Website:  http:www.thundermtlenape.org 

August  20-21,  2005:  Duaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Acjachemen  Nation 
Location:  Saddleback  Community  College,  28000  Marquerite  Pkwy, 

Mission  Viejo,  CA  92675 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  details. 

Contact:  Ed  Nunez,  phone:  949-443-0749,  email:  powwowed@yahoo.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.juaneno.com 

August  20-21,  2005:  Honoring  Cree  Eagleman  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Window  Rock  Sports  Center,  Navajo  Nation  Fair  Grounds, 

Window  Rock,  AZ  86515 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Don  Tolino,  Sr.;  AD-Cecil  American-Horse;  NH-Bow  Gourd; 
SH-Long  Walk  Descendants. 

Contact:  M.  Bowman,  phone:  505-879-4711, 
email : Marty.Bowman@frontiercorp.com 

August  25-28,  2005:  Annual  Ponca  Pow  Wow 

Location:  HWY  1-77  Between  Stillwater  & Ponca  City,  White  Eagle,  OK  74601 
Event  Detail:  Home  of  the  world  champion  fancy  dance  contest! 

Contests  in  all  categories.  Best  of  the  Best. 

Food  vendors.  Arts  and  Crafts  Welcome. 

Contact:  DOUG  EAGLE,  phone:  580-762-8104,  email:  deagle  @yahoo.com 

August  26-28,  2005:  Ocean  Man  First  Nation  Pow  wow 

Location:  12  kirns  north  of  Stoughton,  SK;  Ocean  Man  First  Nation, 

Stoughton,  Saskatchewan,  Canada  S0G  4T0 

Event  Detail:  Ocean  Man  First  Nation  Pow  wow  located  21  Kims  North  of 
Stoughton,  SK. 

Contact:  Chief  Connie  Big  Eagle  at  306-457-2990  or  band  office  306-457-2679 
Host  Drum:  BirdTail  Sioux  - Drum  Contest.  Vendors: 

Weekend  Rate  for  Crafts:  $400,  Weekend  Rate  for  Food  Consessions:  $600. 

No  Admission  Fee,  camping  available.  SPECIALS:  Cultural  Fusion!  Team  Dance! 
Cross  Over  by  Powwows.com  Princess  Angel.  Parisier/Eaglevoice. 

More  specials  to  be  announced  at  Pow  wow. 

Contact:  Chief  Connie  Big  Eagle,  phone:  306-457-2679, 
email:  oceanmanband@sympatico. ca 

August  26-28,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Roanoke  Island  American  Indian  Cultural 
Festival  & Powwow 

Location:  First  Flight  Centennial  Welcome  Center,  Dare  County  Airport 
Pavilion,  Manteo,  NC,  27954 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  on  Sat.  will  begin  at  12:00  Noon 
and  at  1PM  on  Sunday. 

All  native  drummers,  dancers,  traders  and  food  vendors  are  welcome. 

For  more  information  contact  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison  at  757-477-3589. 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  The  Algonquian  Indians  of  NC,  Inc 
with  the  Roanoke-Hatteras  Indians  of  Dare  County,  NC  as  co-sponsors. 
Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  phone:  757-  477-3589, 
email:  mbmorrison@nsu . edu 

August  26-28,  2005:  7th  Annual  Native  American  Association  of 
West  Valley  Festival  and  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Granger  Park,  3600  West  3500  South.  West  Valley  City,  UT 
Event  Detail:  Theme:  "Soaring  Spirit  of  Women".  6 miles  southwest  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Everyone  Welcome.  BRING  YOUR  OWN  CHAIRS. 


Sorry  no  camping  available.  HEAD  STAFF:  Host  Drum:  Blu  Thunder, 

Head  Singer:  Daye  Seckletstewa , Phoenix,  AZj 

MC:  Alex  0.  Shepherd,  Paiute/Dine ' , Cedar  City,  UTj 

AD:  lerry  Bear,  Goshute,  Skull  Valley,  UT; 

Spiritual  Leader:  Bob  Taylor  Sr.,  Northern  Ute,  Kearns,  UT. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS:  Fri-  Aug  26,  Food  & Crafts  open  at  5pm. 

Grand  Entry  and  Dance  Competition:  7pm-llpm;  Sat-  Aug  27,  Food  & 

Crafts  open  at  10:00am. 

Grand  Entry  and  Dance  Competition:  11am  3:00pm; 

Dinner  Break:  3pm-6pm;  Sun-  Aug  28,  Food  & Crafts  open  at  10am; 

Grand  Entry  & Dance  Competition  llam-4pm. 

ADMISSION  & REGISTRATION:  $4  Daily  fee. 

Dancers  and  Drummers:  $5.00  Registration  fee. 

Registration  closes  on  Saturday  at  1:00pm. 

**  Drum  day  pay  is  $50  per  session  to  first  7 registered  drums  who 
don't  place  or  participate  in  the  drum  contest.  Drums  must  be  setup, 
registered  and  be  present  for  drum  row  call  to  quality  for  payment 
**  DRUMMERS,  REMEMBER  TO  BRING  YOUR  OWN  CHAIRS. 

Contact:  Harry  lames  Sr.,  phone:  801-955-1089, 
email:  harryjamessr@hotmail . com 

August  26-28,  2005:  51st  Annual  Northern  Arapaho  Powwow 
Location:  Arapahoe  Powwow  Grounds,  APG,  Arapahoe,  WY  82510 
Event  Detail:  Contest  in  all  catagories  (northern  & southern). 

Drum  Contest.  Many  more  events  during  the  powwow. 

Contact:  Eugene  Ridgely  III,  phone:  307-349-0676, 
email : northernarapahopowwow@yahoo. com 

August  27-28,  2005:  Region  of  the  Moundbuilders 

Location:  Peters  Park,  1/4  Mi.  S.  of  S.R.16,  Newark,  OH  43055 

Event  Detail:  Intertribal  Pow-Wow.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Grand  entry  is  Saturday  at  noon.  Contact:  CHANDA  MAYS, 
phone:  740-328-8682,  email:  blanketrade@alltel.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.blanketrade.com">Event  Website 

August  27-28,  2005:  Annual  Roanoke  Isalnd  American  Indian  Cultural 
Festival  & Powwow 

Location:  Dare  County  Airport  Pavilion  Lawn,  Manteo,  NC  27954 
Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  757-477-3589,  email:  morrison22@cox.net 

August  27-28,  2005:  Possum  Hollow  Powwow 

Location:  Buffalo  Farm,  3503  Heinz  Camp  Road,  Ellwood  City,  PA  16117 
Event  Detail:  All  drums  are  welcome,  please  call  so  we  can  prepare  for  you 
M.C.-Hank  Houghtaling,  AD-Bob  Wahl. 

Saturday  Grand  Entries-IP.M.  and  6:30P.M. 

Sunday  Grand  Entry-IP.M. 

Participant  feed  Saturday  and  participant  brunch  Sunday 
(bring  your  plates  and  utensils).  Adults-$3 . 00,  6 Yrs.-12Yrs.  old-$2.00. 
Under  6Yrs.  old-FREE.  Fireworks  Saturday  night  by  Zambelli  International! 
Camping  is  free,  electric  is  available  for  a $10.00  fee,  firewood  on  site. 
Crazy  midnight  auction,  50/50's,  raffles,  giveaways!  Vendors  with  tipis 
set  up  free,  please  call  ahead  so  we  can  prepare  for  you. 

Craft  contest  and  Tipi  contest!  Buffalo  Burgers,  Buffalo  lerky, 

Buffalo  Hot  Sticks,  Buffalo  Steak  Sandwiches  and  drinks. 

Contact:  lalee  Tuma,  phone:  724-843-5001,  email: powwowmom2000@yahoo.com 

August  27-28,  2005:  Chippewa  River  Rendezvous 

Location:  Mill  Yard  Park,  along  the  Chippewa  River,  Cornell,  WI  54732 
Event  Detail:  Pioneer  camps  and  traders.  Pre-1840  thru  to  Civil  War  era. 
$10  camp  fee.  early  set  up  (August  22-29!).  Free  firewood  & water,  inside 
hooters  plus  security.  Held  along  with  a community  flea  market  and  craft 
fair,  a great  family  affair!!! 

Contact:  Sue  Spaeth,  phone:  715-239-6628,  email:  hosigshllowl@webtv.net 
August  27-28,  2005:  11th  Annual  Silver  Lake  Powwow 


Location:  Silver  Lake  Provincial  Park,  R.R.#2,  Maberly, 

Ontario,  Canada  K0H  2B0 

Event  Detail:  "SHKIDIBISHONG"  New  Beginnings. 

NATIVE  DRUMMING,  SINGING,  DANCING,  FOOD  AND  CRAFTS. 

GATES  OPEN  10  AM  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY. 

GRAND  ENTRY:  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY  AT  12  NOON. 

CAMPING  AVAILABLE,  EVERYONE  WELCOME.  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  FREE; 
CHILDREN  12  TO  16  $3;  OVER  60  $3;  CHILDREN  OVER  16  AND  ADULTS  $6. 
NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  PERMITTED. 

Contact:  TRUDI  or  ANN  MARIE  WILSON,  phone:  (613)  548-1500 
or  (613)  375-6356,  email:  annmarie_wl3@hotmail.com 


August  27-29,  2005:  31st  Anuual  Baltimore  Pow-wow 
Location:  Patterson  Park,  Easter  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md  21224 
Event  Detail:  PRIZE  MONEY  14  THOUSANDS! 

Contact:  Baltimore  Amaerican  Indian  Center,  phone:  410-675-3535, 

email:  Hammondslum@aol.com 

Event  Website:  http://www.baic.org 
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August  11  - 14,  2005 
Alberta  Senior  Games 
Wetaskiwan,  AB 
403-297-2730 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Serpent  River  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Serpent  River,  Ontario 
Info  : (705)  844  - 2418 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Ermineskin  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Ermineskin  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
Hobbema,  Alberta 

Richard  Small  : (780)  585  - 2101 
(780)  585  - 2000 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Standing  Buffalo  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Fort  Qu'appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Info  : (306)  332  - 4685 

August  12  - 14,  2005 
Genaabaajing  Pow  Wow 
Cutler,  Ontario 
Info  : (705)  844  - 2418 

August  13,  2005 
Hazelton  Pioneer  Days 
Old  Hazelton  - Hazelton  BC 
Village  of  Hazelton  (250)  842-5991 

August  13  & 14,  2005 

34th  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Saugeen  First  Nation 

"Respecting  and  Honouring  All  Native  Languages" 

Dames  Mason  Memorial  and  Cultural  Center 
2km  Northeast  of  Southampton,  Ontario 
Clint  Root:  (519)  797-1973  (519)  270-4377 
Dennifer  Kewageshig  (519)  797-1224 


Email:  clintonroot@sympatico.ca 


August  13  & 14,  2005 

Shoshone-Bannock  Festival  Hand  Game  Tournament 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  U.S.A. 

US  $21,000.00  Total  Prize  Money 
Enrty  Fee  US  $100.00  US 

Registration  opens  at  11a.m.  closes  at  2p.m. 
Tournament  starts  at  3p.m. 

Sunday  August  14,2005 
3 Person  Hand  Game  tournament 
3 people  per  team.  Single  Elimination 
Information:  Tazzy  Peyope  at  (208)  238-8821  or 
Fort  Hall  Casino  at  1-800-497-4231 

August  15  - 20,  2005 

40th  Annual  Opaskwayak  Indian  Days 

Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation,  Manitoba 

Phone:  (204)  627-7100 

Fax:  (204)  623-5263 

August  15  - 21,  2005 

Ginoogaming  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

August  15-19  - Traditional  Week 

August  19-21  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Ginoogaming  First  Nation,  Long  Lac,  Ontario 

Ph:  (807)  876-2242 

Fax:  (807)  876-2495 

August  16  - 18,  2005 

Cowessess  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Cowessess  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Info  : (306)  696  - 3324 
(306)  696  - 3121 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Kehewin  Cree  Nation 

21st  Annual  Pow  Wow  and  Hand  Games  Tournament 

Kehewin,  Alberta 

Irvin  : (780)  826  - 3333 

(780)  826  - 3334 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

Yukon  International  Storytelling 

18th  Annual  Festival 

Rotary  Peace  Park,  Yukon  Territory 

(867)  633-7550 

www .yukonstory.com 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
CNE  Pow  Wow 

(demonstration  event  only) 

Toronto,  ON 

Phone:  418.842.0230 

Fax:  418.842.5950 

E-mail:  cne@indianamarketing.com 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

Ebb  and  Flow  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Ebb  and  Flow,  Manitoba 

Info  : (204)  448  - 2134 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

Long  Lake  Cree  Contest  Pow  Wow 


Long  Lake  Rodeo  Grounds 
Long  Lake,  Alberta 
Info  : (780)  826  - 3333 

August  19  - 21,  2005 

22nd  Annual  Pic  River  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Heron  Bay,  Ontario 
Info  : (807)  229  - 3592 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Cariboo  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Williams  Lake  Indian  Band  Camp  Site 
Williams  Lake,  B.C. 

John  : (250)  305  - 2365 

August  19  - 21,  2005 
Chippewas  of  Nawash 
21st  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
"Honouring  our  Veterans" 

Cape  Crocker  Indian  Park,  Ontario 
Info  : (519)  534-0981 
www.nawash.ca 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Traditional  Arts  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 

South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 

Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 

ADA  Compliant  & Accessible 

Vendors  by  invitation  only 

Donna  Wynn- -1-330-534-0424 

Info--Trail  of  Dreams  at  1-330-847-8853  or 

Rose  & Sam  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 

Email:  WhBuffaloEagle@Aol.Com 

August  20  & 21,  2005 
Whitefish  River  First  Nation 
12th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Birch  Island,  Ontario 
info  : (705)  285  - 4321 

August  20  & 21,  2005 
Gitxsan  Cultural  Days 
Ksan  Campground 
Hazelton,  B.C. 

Gitanmaax  Band  Office 
(250)  842-5297 
1-800-663-4590 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

28th  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation 

25  kilometeres 

Chippewa  Ball  Park 

Kristen  Hendrick:  (519)  264-2377 

August  20  & 21,  2005 
Three  Fires  Home  Coming  Pow  Wow 
Mississauga  Road  and  New  Credit  Road 
New  Credit  Reserve,  ON 
1-866-393-3001 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

10th  Annual  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 


Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
North  Sudbury,  Ontario 
Info  : (705)  858  - 0610 

August  20  & 21,  2005 

19th  Annual  Mississaugas  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Credit  Indian  Reservation 
Hagersville,  Ontario 
Info  : (519)  445  - 4567 
(905)  768  - 1133 

August  26,  2005 

Film/Video  Submission  deadline 

4th  Annual  Winnipeg  Aboriginal  Film  & Video  Festival 

Ramada  Entertainment  & Conference  Complex 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Contact:  204-774-1375 

website:  www.aboriginalfilmfest.mb.ca 

email:  wafvf@mts.net 

August  26  - 28,  2005 
Ocean  Man  First  Nation  Pow  wow 
21  Kims  North  of 
Stoughton,  Saskatchewan 
Contact:  Chief  Connie  Big  Eagle: 

(306)  457-2990  or  band  office  (306)  457-2679. 

No  Admission  Fee,  camping  available 

!!!!!!  SPECIALS:  Cultural  Fusion!  Team  Dance! 

Cross  Over  by  Powwows.com  Princess  Angel  Parisier/Eaglevoice . 
More  specials  to  be  announced  at  Pow  wow. 

August  26  - 28,  2005 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Sandy  Bay,  Manitoba 
Info  : (204)  843  - 2603 
(204)  843  - 3810 

August  27  - 29,  2005 

11th  Annual  Silver  Lake  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Silver  Lake  Provincial  Park 
Near  Sharbot  Lake,  Ontario 
Info  : (613)  548  - 1500 
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* 12  25th  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  RI. 

* 12-14  Southwest  Intertribal  Club  5th  Annual  Powwow  for  MDA. 

Comanche  Tribal  Complex,  Lawton,  OK.  Info:  larvis  Poahway  (580)246-8240 

* 13-14  25th  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  park, 

Copiague,  Long  Island,  NY. 

* 12-14  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  National  Powwow. 

MCI  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  Info:  (877)  830-3224 

* 18-20  Red  Nation  of  the  Cherokee  1st  Annual  WV  Powwow. 

Huntington  Police  Farm  - south  on  Rt.152;  Wayne,  WV. 

Info:  (304)272-5722  or  morningrain@f rontiernet . net 

* 19-21  Mille  Lacs  39th  Annual  Iskigamizigan  Powwow. 

12  miles  north  of  Onamia,  Minnesota  on  Highway  169,  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  Onamia,  MN. 

Info:  (320)  532-7496;  Vendors:  (320)  532-8810. 

* 20-21  23rd  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Traditional  Powwow, 

Boone  county  4-H  fairgrounds,  Lebanon  Indiana.  Info:  (317)  773-7137 


* 20-21  Bear  Mountain  Powwow.  Anthony  Wayne  Recreation  Area, 

Harriman  State  Park,  Harriman,  NY.  Info:  Cliff  Matias  (718)686-9297 

* 20-21  49th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Powwow. 

Boone  County  Fairgrounds, Belvidere,  IL. 

Info:  (847)  721-6891  or  (630)  202-2046  or  osawanpw@hotmail.com. 
Traders:  (815)  735-5666  or  danielpierson@comcast.net. 

For  Details:  www.mascoutin.com. 

* 25-28  Annual  Ponca  Powwow.  Flome  of  the  World  Champion  Fancy  Dance 
Contest!  White  Eagle,  OK. 

* 26-27  Preston  Tahchawwickah  Memorial  Powwow.  Cleburne  Civic  Center, 
Cleburne,  TX.  Info:  (817)  233-5730. 

* 26-28  31st  Annual  Powwow  Native  American  Festival.  Patterson  Park. 

(no  city  or  state  provided)  Info:  (410)  675-3535  or  baic@starpower.net 
or  www.baltimorepowwow.com 

* 26-28  Ocean  man  First  Nation  Powwow.  21  Kims  North  of  Stoughton,  SK, 
Canada.  Info:  306-457-2990  or  band  office  306-457-2679. 

* 27-28  12th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trails  Traditional/Social  Powwow. 

Shiloh  Park,  Zion,  IL  Info:  847-746-5797  or  847-746-9086 

* 27-28  Seaside  Festival  & Powwow.  Stage  Fort  Park,  Gloucester,  MA. 

Info:  (978)  283-0105  or  sndmarkiewicz@netscape.com 

* 27-28  8th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg  Powwow. 

Sponsored  by  the  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow  Association. 

Rapid  River  MI  - Upper  Peninsula. 

Info:  (906)  428-4622  or  (906)  280-8770. 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  Duly  24,  2005 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

AUG.  19,  20  and  21 

SMSC  Wacipi 

Prior  Lake,  MN 

952/445-8900 

www . shakopeedakota . org 

AUG.  27  and  28 
Possum  Hollow  Powwow 
Ellwood  City,  PA 
724/843-5001,  724/417-3078 
powwowmom2000@yahoo . com 

SEPT.  16  and  17 

Two  Eagles  Inaugural  Powwow 

Rexburg,  ID 

208/359-8113 

warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 
SEP.  17  and  18 

Indiana  Indian  Movement  Bluff  City  Powwow 
Rockport,  IN 

812/359-5303,  812/279-2335 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 

www . blackhillspowwow.com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 
404/377-4950 


770/546-7191 
amndn@mindspning.com 
www.euharlee.com/html/events. html 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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filename=" ARCHIE  1ACK 


http://www.vancouven.cbc . ca//View?filename=bc_chief- jack20050804 

Respected  chief  dies  in  car  crash 
CBC  News 
August  4,  2005 

First  Nations  communities  across  B.C.  are  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  province's  most  influential  native  leaders. 

Grand  Chief  Archie  lack  of  the  Penticton  Indian  Band  was  killed  in  a 
single-car  accident  on  Wednesday  near  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan. 

He  led  the  band  when  it  supported  the  Mohawk  people  at  Oka  - and  also 
during  the  Apex  Mountain  conflict  and  the  occupation  of  the  Penticton 
Airport . 

lack  was  also  a founding  member  and  leader  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian 
Chiefs  (UBCIC) . 

Current  Penticton  Chief  Stewart  Phillip  says  lack  was  a man  who  refused 
to  surrender  aboriginal  rights,  but  who  also  sought  peaceful  resolution. 

"It  was  his  maturity  and  his  steady  hand  that  brought  this  community 
through  those  tumultuous  years  without  any  harm  or  injury  coming  to 
anyone,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  community  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  enduring  agreements  with  the  parties  we  were  in  conflict  with." 

After  leaving  office  in  1996,  lack  dedicated  his  energies  to 
revitalizing  the  native  language  of  his  people. 

He  was  one  of  only  250  people  to  still  speak  fluent  Okanagan,  and  was  a 
certified  language  instructor. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 

http: //www. rlnn . com/ArtAug05/PassingChiefArchielack. html 
Passing  of  Grand  Chief  Archie  lack 

Founding  member  and  leader  of  the  Union  of  BC  Indian  Chiefs 
August  5,  2005 

(Penticton,  BC)  Members  of  the  Penticton  Indian  Band  and  member  Bands  of 
the  Okanagan  Nation  are  mourning  the  sudden  passing  of  Grand  Chief  Archie 
lack.  Grand  Chief  lack  was  killed  in  a single  motor  vehicle  accident  near 
Swift  Current  Saskatchewan  early  yesterday  morning.  "Members  of  the 
Penticton  Indian  Band  were  profoundly  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  sudden,  untimely  passing  of  Grand  Chief  Archie  lack"  said  Chief 
Stewart  Phillip.  "Grand  Chief  lack  was  greatly  loved  and  highly  respected 
by  the  Elders  and  people  of  the  entire  Okanagan  Nation.  In  fact.  Grand 
Chief  lack  was  widely  respected  by  all  who  knew  him"  commented  Chief 
Phillip 

Grand  Chief  Archie  lack  served  as  Chief  of  the  Penticton  Indian  Band  on 
three  separate  occasions  for  a total  of  ten  (10)  years.  In  addition.  Grand 
Chief  lack  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Okanagan  Tribal  Council  for  a number 
of  years.  Grand  Chief  Archie  lack  was  a founding  member  and  leader  of  the 
Union  of  BC  Indian  Chiefs.  He  also  was  the  first  member  and  Chief  of  the 
Penticton  Indian  Band  to  successfully  run  and  serve  as  a School  Trustee 
for  the  local  School  District. 

"Grand  Chief  lack  was  a man  of  many  talents  who  enjoyed  a full,  vibrant 
and  colorful  life",  said  Chief  Stewart  Phillip.  For  many  years  Grand 
Chief  lack  was  involved  in  the  rodeo  circuit  and  became  an  accomplished 
saddle  bronc  champion.  In  later  years,  and  up  to  the  present.  Grand  Chief 
lack  raised  horses  on  his  ranch  and  was  a rodeo  stock  contractor.  Grand 
Chief  lack  and  his  wife  loyce  have  been  successfully  operating  their  ranch 
for  many,  many  years. 

Chief  Stewart  Phillip  stated,  "Upon  reflection,  I would  have  to  say 
Grand  Chief  lack's  latest  passion  was  the  revitalization  of  the  culture, 
language  and  history  of  the  Okanagan  people."  "In  fact.  Grand  Chief  lack 
was  recently  recognized  and  honored  at  a national  Indigenous  Traditional 
Knowledge  Conference  co-sponsored  by  Heritage  Canada  and  the  Enowkin 
Centre.  . . Grand  Chief  lack  has  served  as  a Language  Instructor  for  both 
the  Penticton  and  Osoyoos  Indian  Bands.  In  recognition  of  his  long  years 
of  service  and  dedication  to  the  revitalization  of  the  Okanagan  language. 


Grand  Chief  Archie  Hack  was  awarded  and  honorary  Doctorate  of  Nsyilxcen 
Language  which  was  conveyed  by  the  Okanagan  Indian  Education  Resources 
Society  under  the  authority  of  the  Okanagan  Language  Authority. 

"Grand  Chief  Archie  lack  will  be  fondly  remembered  and  greatly  missed  by 
all  who  loved  him,  said  Chief  Stewart  Phillip.  "His  tireless  dedication 
to  his  people  and  his  significant  legacy  will  undoubtedly  reverberate 
throughout  the  ongoing  history  of  the  Okanagan  Nation  for  many,  many 
generations  to  come,"  concluded  Chief  Stewart  Phillip. 

For  more  information:  Chief  Stewart  Phillip,  (250)  493-0048, 

Penticton  Indian  Band 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

"RE : Bill  Sunrise"  
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http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/gon radio/ 

August  4,  2005 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  mourn  the  passing  of  a dear  member 
of  the  Gathering  of  Nations  family.  Bill  Sunrise. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  respect  that  the  Gathering  of  Nations  Internet 
Radio  will  be  silent  for  the  next  24  hours.  We  will  resume  with  music 
only  late  Friday  evening. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  the  Sunrise  family. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Gathering  of  Nations,  Ltd.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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August  2,  2005 

Lewis  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Lewis  "Mousie"  Locklear,  63,  of  522  Edward  Circle,  died  Duly  30,  2005, 
at  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  with 
the  Revs.  Dufrene  Cummings,  Henry  W.  Oxendine  and  Hubbard  Lowery 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  six  brothers,  Theodore  Locklear,  Doseph  Locklear,  Darnell 
Locklear,  Eugene  Locklear  and  Derry  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Bobby 
Locklear  of  Salisbury;  eight  sisters,  Duanita  Barnes  of  Shannon,  Willie 
Lee  Bassadora  of  Charlotte,  Geraldine  Locklear  of  Lumberton,  Wonie 
Locklear  of  Salisbury,  Mary  Dane  Locklear  of  Raeford,  and  Amber  Locklear, 
Linda  Dinkins  and  Nina  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Sara  Catherine  Oxendine 
Pembroke 

Sara  Catherine  "Cricket"  Dacobs  Oxendine,  75,  of  Pembroke,  died  Duly  29, 
2005,  at  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  four  sons.  Dames  Henry  Oxendine  and  Arvin  Oxendine,  both 
of  Rowland,  William  Oxendine  of  Wagram  and  Autry  Oxendine  of  Pembroke;  a 


daughter,  Linda  Hunt  of  Pembroke;  a sister.  Flora  "Sister"  Dacobs;  a 
brother,  Sanford  "Bill"  Jacobs;  21  grandchildren;  and  22  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

August  4,  2005 

Betty  Lee  Lambert  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Betty  Lee  Lambert  Hunt,  40,  of  4612  Pine  Log  Road,  died  Duly  13,  2005, 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Dogwood  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Bobby  Burns,  Graylan  Mitchell,  Ricky  Burnette  and  Crafton  Chavis 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Benson  Chapel  Church  Cemetery. 

Hunt  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Sept.  14,  1964. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Mazolia  Lambert. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Steven  Lambert  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Latoria 
Lynn  Hunt  of  the  home;  her  father.  Dames  Carlie  Lambert;  three  sisters, 
Martin  Lynn  Locklear,  Kimberly  Butler  and  Doann  Locklear;  five  brothers, 
Carlie  Junior  Locklear,  Dames  Earl  Locklear,  William  Lambert,  Terry 
Locklear  and  Ricky  Lambert;  and  a granddaughter,  Caylee  Lambert. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Nolan  Bryant 
Maxton 

Nolan  Bryant,  69,  of  1212  Island  Grove  Road,  died  Aug.  1,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  today  at  Cherokee  Chapel  Methodist  Church  in 
Red  Springs,  the  Revs.  Willie  Dacobs  and  Jimmy  Locklear  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  New  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church  Cemetery  in 
Pembroke . 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary  Bryant  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Gregory 
Bryant  of  Lumberton  and  Dwayne  Bryant  of  Asheville;  two  daughters, 

Kimberly  Bryant  Owens  of  Dohnsonville,  S.C.,  and  Carolyn  Dacobs  of  Maxton; 
seven  brothers,  Willie  K.  Bryant  and  David  Earl  Bryant,  both  of  Laurinburg, 
Lyndoyle  Bryant,  Carlis  Bryant,  Kenneth  Bryant,  Derry  Locklear  and  Larry 
Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke;  seven  sisters,  Donna  Faye  Bryant,  Rudine  Cooper, 
Myrna  Harris  and  Liza  Hammonds,  all  of  Maxton,  Evelyn  Moore  of  Virginia, 
Virginia  Carbaugh  and  Ruby  Neal  Oxendine,  both  of  Pembroke;  five 
stepchildren;  12  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

August  5,  2005 

Raeford  Lowery 
St.  Pauls 

Raeford  Lowery,  86,  of  2397  Martin  Road,  St.  Pauls,  died  Aug.  2,  2005  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Mt.  Moriah  Baptist  Church  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Millard  Maynor,  Manford  Locklear,  Chalmers  Kerns  and 
Clyde  Freeman  officiating.  The  burial  will  follow  at  Oxendine  Cemetery  on 
Rennert  Road. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Levonia  C.  Lowery  of  the  home;  two  daughters, 
Nancy  Knight  and  Linda  Lowery,  both  of  St.  Pauls;  four  sons,  Edward  Lowery, 
Raymond  Lowery,  Raeford  Lowery  Dr.,  all  of  St.  Pauls,  and  Cale  Lowery  of 
Fairmont;  three  sisters,  Evelyn  Butler  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Brewer,  both  of 
Lumberton,  and  Ruth  Jones  of  Rowland;  14  grandchildren;  17  great- 
grandchildren; and  six  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Biggs  Funeral 
Home  and  other  times  at  the  home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

August  2,  2005 


Lewis  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Lewis  Locklear,  62,  of  522  Edwards  Circle,  died  Saturday, 

Duly  30,  2005,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  Theodore,  Doseph,  Darnell,  Eugene,  Derry  and 
Bobby;  and  sisters,  Duanita  Barnes,  Willie  Basadora,  Linda  Dinkins, 
Gerldine,  Mary,  Amber,  Wonie  and  Nina. 

August  3,  2005 

Betty  L.  Hunt 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Betty  Lee  Lambert  Hunt,  40,  of  4612  Pine  Log  Road,  died 
Saturday,  Duly  30,  2005,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Dogwood  Baptist  Church  in  Rowland. 
Burial  in  Benson  Chapel  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  Rowland. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Steven;  daughter,  Latoria;  father.  Dames  Lambert; 
sisters,  Martin  Locklear,  Kimberly  Butler  and  Doann  Locklear;  brothers, 
Carlie  Locklear,  Dames  Locklear,  William  Lambert,  Terry  Locklear  and 
Rickey  Lambert;  and  a grandchild. 

August  4,  2005 

Raeford  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Raeford  Lowery,  86,  of  2397  Martin  Road,  died  Tuesday,  Aug. 

2,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Lowery  was  a member  of  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church. 
Entombment  in  Oxendine  cemetery  in  the  Lowery  Mausoleum. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Biggs  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Levonia;  daughters,  Nancy  Knight  and  Linda;  sons, 
Edward,  Raymond,  Raeford  and  Cale;  sister,  Evelyn  Butler,  Mary  Brewer  and 
Ruth  Dones;  14  grandchildren;  17  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

August  5,  2005 

Martha  Dean  Cucumber  Lossie 

Cherokee  - Martha  Dean  Cucumber  Lossie,  70,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away 
Wednesday,  Aug.  3,  2005,  at  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Noah  Cucumber  and  Emaline  Littlejohn  Cucumber  who  passed  away  Duly  30, 
2005.  She  was  a member  and  a craft  and  basket  maker  for  Qualla  Arts  and 
Crafts . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  45  years,  William  Lossie.  Other 
survivors  include  her  son,  Doseph  Lossie;  two  daughters,  Sarah  Pascual  and 
her  husband.  Dose,  of  Cherokee,  Rebecca  Lossie  of  the  home;  six 
grandchildren,  Lucero  Feria,  Olivia  Librado,  Dayini  Lossie,  Tim  Lossie  and 
his  companion,  Larissa,  Dose  Pascual  and  his  companion,  Dana,  Serita 
Pascual  and  her  companion,  Gola  Crowe;  three  great-grandchildren,  Timothy 
Lossie  Dr.,  Alexzea  Lossie,  Lil  Gola  Crowe;  three  brothers,  Alfred  and  his 
wife,  Annabelle  Cucumber,  Samuel  Cucumber,  Dames  and  his  wife,  Vicki 
Cucumber;  and  sister,  Mianna  and  her  husband,  Rick  Luther. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  the  chapel  of 
Crisp  Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City.  The  Revs.  Steven  Phillpi  and  Tom 
Cochran  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Cucumber  Family  Cemetery  on 
Washingtons  Creek.  The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday 
at  Crisp  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 


August  6,  2005 


Abraham  'Abe'  Driver 

Cherokee  - Abraham  Richard  "Abe"  Driver,  56,  of  Big  Y community,  died 
Thursday,  Aug.  4,  2005,  in  a Buncombe  County  Hospital. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Spencer  and  Lucy 
Sequoyah  Driver.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  brothers,  Kenneth,  Rex  and 
Dennis  Driver;  sisters,  Rosalee  Montelongo,  Doyce  Teesateskie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  companion  of  29  years,  Lena  Hornbuckle;  two  sons, 
William  Richard  Hornbuckle  and  companion,  Shana  Long,  of  Cherokee,  William 
Douglas  Griffin  and  his  wife,  Beverly,  of  Cherokee;  four  daughters. 

Crystal  Lynn  Hornbuckle  and  companion,  Chad  George,  of  Cherokee,  Rose  Mary 
Sneed  of  Waynesville,  Diana  Hambrick  of  Cherokee,  Rachel  Messer  and 
husband,  Dunior,  of  Cherokee;  11  grandchildren;  three  sisters,  Dorothy 
West,  Donna  Teesateskie,  both  of  Cherokee,  Bessie  Smoker  of  Robbinsville; 
three  brothers,  Lloyd  Mooney  Swayney  of  Maryville,  Tenn.,  Dohnny  Wesley 
Swayney  of  Cherokee  and  Eric  Driver  of  Cherokee;  several  nieces  and 
nephews . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Wrights  Creek 
Baptist  Church.  The  Revs.  Dames  (Bo)  Parris,  Dames  Sneed  and  Dan  Lambert 
will  officiate  with  burial  in  Wrights  Creek  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 
Pallbearers  will  be  nephews  and  one  grandson. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Saturday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

August  8,  2005 

Harold  Cline 

Cherokee  - Harold  Cline,  59,  of  Cherokee,  died  Sunday  afternoon,  Aug.  7, 
2005,  in  a Cherokee  nursing  facility  following  a period  of  declining 
health . 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Moody  Funeral  Home,  714  West  Main  St., 
Sylva . 

Marvin  Dohn  Taylor 

Cherokee  - Marvin  Dohn  Taylor,  52,  of  Cherokee,  died  unexpectedly 
Saturday  evening,  Aug.  6,  2005,  at  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital  in  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Cherokee  United 
Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Phillippi  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  MDT  Family  Cemetery  in  Cherokee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  church  beginning  at  6 p.m.  Monday. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Moody  Funeral  Home,  714  West  Main  St., 
Sylva . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

August  5,  2005 

Ryane  Nathaneal  Pearson 

Ryane  Nathaneal  Pearson,  10  months  old  died  Sunday,  Duly  31,  2005  at 
North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  11:00  am  Saturday,  August  6,  2005  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  Friday  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  go  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Saturday.  Interment  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  September  23,  2004  the  son  of  LeAnn  Pearson  and  Dohn  Delbert 
Smith  III. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  sister  Tayzha  Blackbull;  grandmother ' s 
Shari  Pearson  and  Linda  Lussier;  grandfather  Wendell  Pemberton,  Sr.;  great 
grandmothers  Esther  (Rick)  Moore  and  Georgianna  Pemberton;  aunts  LaNae 
(Doe)  Pearson  and  Alicia  Pemberton;  uncles  Wendell  Pemberton,  Dr.  and 
Eugene  Sayers;  great  uncle  Ronald  Pearson;  eight  cousins  Amber,  Autumn, 
Eugene,  Keveon,  Zach,  Devon,  Trey  and  Arianna. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather  Kenneth  Dones  and  great 


grandparents  Swede  and  Isabelle  Hanson. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Ryane's  cousins. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Ron  Pearson,  Wendell  Pemberton,  Dr.,  Eugene 
Sayers  III  and  Eugene  Sayers  IIII. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Duly  27,  2005 

Grace  Dewel  Fairbanks,  91 

Grace  Dewel  Fairbanks,  91,  of  White  Earth,  died  on  Duly  19,  under 
Hospice  care  at  the  Mahnomen  Health  Care  Center.  She  was  born  on  Feb.  13, 
1914,  to  Walter  and  Susan  (St.  Claire)  Hogan,  at  White  Earth.  She  attended 
school  at  White  Earth  and  at  the  Indian  School  at  Flandreau,  S.D.  On  Oct. 
18,  1933,  Grace  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dames  "Cud"  Fairbanks  at  White 
Earth.  She  was  a busy  homemaker.  Grace  kept  up  with  her  seven  children 
needs  by  sewing  clothes,  caring  for  the  chickens,  cows,  horses  and  pigs. 

She  also  raised  a huge  vegetable  garden  and  canned  produce  for  the  family. 
In  1958,  Grace  began  working  along  side  of  her  husband,  who  was  the 
postmaster  at  the  White  Earth  Post  office.  Dames  died  in  1968,  and  Grace 
took  over  his  job  as  postmaster.  She  retired  in  1976,  from  the  Post  Office. 
Grace  continued  to  live  in  White  Earth,  where  she  was  involved  with  St. 
Benedict's  Catholic  Church,  Christian  Mothers,  and  the  RBC.  She  entered 
the  Mahnomen  Heath  Care  Center  in  1999. 

"Gracie,"  "Momma  Grace,"  and  "G.G."  are  all  nicknames  Grace's 
grandchildren  had  for  her.  She  was  a quiet  and  hard  working  woman  who  was 
devoted  to  her  God.  Making  braided  rugs,  quilts,  sewing,  crocheting, 
knitting,  growing  flowers  and  other  crafts  kept  Grace  occupied  in  her 
spare  time.  In  her  later  years,  Grace  enjoyed  bingo,  solitaire  and  going 
to  the  casino.  Her  loving  dog,  Pete,  was  a faithful  companion  to  Grace  for 
many  years.  Visitors  at  Grace's  home  were  always  graciously  offered  coffee 
and  lunch  before  they  left.  Family  gatherings  at  her  home  were  times  the 
family  looked  forward  to  and  will  always  remember. 

Grace  is  survived  by  two  sons:  Merlin  (Carrie),  Circle  Pines,  Minn.,  and 
Eugene  (Grace),  Freemont,  Calif.;  four  daughters:  LaVaun  (Gary)  Borgrud, 
Waubun;  LaVerne  (Dames)  Heisler,  Zion,  111.;  Sue  (Dan)  Rousu,  Ogema;  and 
LaMae  (Kenneth)  Blattenbauer,  Callaway;  21  grandchildren,  23  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great-great  grandchildren;  one  sister,  Clara 
Legoo,  Waubun;  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins. 

Her  husband.  Dames,  one  son,  Marvin  Fairbanks,  three  grandchildren: 

Randy  Borgrud,  Vicki  Skersick,  and  David  Fairbanks;  her  parents,  and  two 
sisters:  Bernice  Belcourt  and  Mavis  Hogan  precede  her  in  death. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Duly  25,  at  the  St.  Benedict's  Catholic 
Church  in  White  Earth.  Interment:  Calvary  Cemetery  in  White  Earth. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

August  2,  2005 

Michael  Dames  Boyd 

Michael  Dames  Boyd,  42,  of  Fargo,  died  on  Thursday,  Duly  28,  2005,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

Traditional  funeral  services  in  the  Indian  custom  were  held  at 
approximately  2 p.m.  on  Aug.  1,  2005,  at  the  Squaw  Lake  Community  Center 
in  Squaw  Lake,  Minn.,  with  Spiritual  Leader  Dennis  Morrison  officiating. 

A wake  began  on  Duly  30,  2005,  at  the  Squaw  Lake  Community  Center  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  services  on  Aug.  1,  2005.  Burial  was  in  Round 
Lake  Cemetery  in  Squaw  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

August  5,  2005 


Jonathan  Red  Legs 

Jonathan  Red  Legs,  15,  Little  Eagle,  S.D.,  died  Aug.  2,  2005,  at  his 
home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  8,  at  Elk  Horn 
Congregational  Church,  Little  Eagle.  Burial  will  be  at  Messia  Church 
Cemetery,  rural  Little  Eagle. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

August  4,  2005 

Estrelita  Pearl  Holy  "Wanbli  Waste  Win" 

Estrelita  Pearl  Holy-Hoffman,  50  of  Pierre,  SD,  entered  the  Spirit  World 
on  Friday,  July  22,  2005  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Services  were  held  at  11:00  a.m.  Friday,  July  29,  at  the  Red  Scaffold 
Gym  with  Fr  .Brian  Lane,  Deacons  Ted  Knife,  Sr.  and  Harold  Condon 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red 
Scaffold.  Wake  services  were  7:00  p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Red  Scaffold  Gym. 
Traditional  services  were  led  by  Romanas  Bear  Stops  and  Vernelle  Sitting 
Crow.  The  drum  group  was  Willow  Creek  of  Red  Scaffold. 

Estrelita  Pearl  Holy  was  born  on  October  27,  1954  at  Bridger,  SD  to 
Mabel  Kills  First  Holy  and  Roy  Afraid  of  Lightning  "Circle  Bear". 

Estrelita  was  named  by  Eva  Bond,  a teacher  at  Bridger.  Her  name  in  Spanish 
translates  to  Little  Star.  Estrelita  was  delivered  by  her  grandmother, 

Sara  Blue  Hair  Holy. 

She  attended  school  in  Bridger,  St  Joseph's  Indian  School,  Eagle  Butte 
and  Nisland.  She  lived  her  young  life  in  Bridger,  Rapid  City,  Red  Scaffold, 
Cherry  Creek,  Porcupine  (Pine  Ridge  Reservation),  Faith,  Sweet  Grass,  Sask. 
Canada  and  lastly  in  Pierre,  SD. 

She  was  married  to  John  Hoffman,  Sr.  of  Faith. 

She  enjoyed  attending  Pow  Wows,  caring  for  her  grandchildren  enjoyed 
traveling,  especially  to  Canada,  and  visiting  friends  and  relatives. 

Estrelita  is  survived  by  two  children:  Tracy  Cortier  and  Christopher 
Tyler.  She  raised  her  beloved  grandchildren : Janell  and  Jacob  Mexican. 
Brothers  and  sisters:  Veda  Catches,  Violet  Catches,  Freida  Condon,  Carlos 
Mexican,  Roletta  Pretty  Weasel,  Alvina  Circle  Bear,  Ronald  Afraid  of 
Lightning,  Charlene  Afraid  of  Lightning,  Linda  Dickerson,  Anita  Afraid  of 
Lightning.  Uncle  Martin  "Takola"  Holy,  Hunka  son:  Danny  Rabbit,  Hunka 
daughters:  Michelle  His  Law  and  Gwen  Rabbit.  Grandchildren : Christian, 
Janell,  and  Jacob  Mexican  Keanna  Tiger  and  special  friend,  Vern  Neshiem 
and  several  other  relatives.. 

Preceding  her  into  the  Spirit  World  were  grandparents,  Sara  and  Leon 
Blue  Hair,  mother:  Mabel  Holy  Mexican,  brother:  Marvin  W.  Holy  (High  Hawk), 
daughter:  Tracy  Cortier,  step-father:  Charles  Mexican  and  husband,  John 
Hoffman . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missouri  Dakota  Publishing,  Inc.  & The  Eagle  Butte  News. 
August  3,  2005 
Shane  Red  Earth 

Fort  Yates  - Funeral  services  for  Shane  Red  Earth,  14,  Fort  Yates,  will 
be  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  10  a.m.  at  the  Catholic  Church  of  Assumption  in  Kenel. 
Rev.  Kerry  Prendiville  will  officiate. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  church  cemetery  under  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 
Shane  died  on  July  28,  at  Fort  Yates. 

Riders  to  meet  at  Claymore  turnoff  before  5 p.m.  Wednesday. 

August  5,  2005 
Jonathan  Red  Legs 

Little  Eagle  - The  funeral  for  Jonathan  Red  Legs,  15,  of  Little  Eagle 
will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Elk  Horn  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  Burial  will 


be  at  2:30  p.m.  CDT  at  Messiah  Cemetery  of  Little  Eagle  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  on  Sunday  at  Elk  Horn 
Jonathan  passed  away  on  Aug.  2,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Little  Eagle. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 

August  3,  2005 

John  W.  Gallego  Sr. 

SEATTLE  - John  W.  Gallego  Sr.,  75,  Seattle,  died  Thursday,  July  28,  2005 
in  Seattle. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  William  Gallego,  Bremerton;  one  adopted  son. 
Bill  Vitalis,  Seattle;  two  daughters,  Theresa  Espinosa,  Vallejo,  Calif., 
and  Linda  Gallego,  San  Francisco;  one  sister,  Leona  Vitalis,  Pine  Ridge,  S 
D.;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  at  Joyner 
Episcopal  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  5, 
at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes,  S.D. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  5,  2005 

Jonathan  Red  Legs 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Jonathan  Red  Legs,  15,  Little  Eagle,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  2 
2005,  at  his  home. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  at 
Elk  Horn  Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  Family  and  friends  will 
leave  in  procession  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  from  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge 
to  Little  Eagle. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  8,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  lay  readers  Beatrice 
Skinner  and  Margie  Hawk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at 
Messiah  Church  Cemetery  in  rural  Little  Eagle. 

August  6,  2005 

Melvin  Shawn  Mills 

PINE  RIDGE  - Melvin  Shawn  Mills,  infant.  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 

July  27,  2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Terran  Mills  and  Lindsey  Brown,  Pine 
Ridge;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Harold  Brown  and  Sally  Goings,  Pine 
Ridge;  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  David  Mills,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Olivia 
Plenty  Holes,  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  8,  at  the  Plenty  Holes 
residence  in  Slim  Buttes,  with  Irma  Bad  Wound  and  Davis  Bad  Back 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Plenty  Holes  Family  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  3,  2005 

Phil  Ray  'Wrang'  Hammond 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Towaoc  resident,  Phil  Ray  "Wrang"  Hammond, 
will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  at  the  Towaoc  Presbyterian  Church 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Towaoc  Cemetery.  Pastor  Fred  Smith  will 
officiate.  A dinner  will  follow  the  interment  services  at  the  Towaoc 
Recreation  Center  in  the  All  Purpose  Room. 

A visitation  was  held  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel  on  Wednesday. 

Phil  was  born  on  June  18,  1969,  in  Denver,  Colo,  the  son  of  Howard  Ray 
Hammond  and  Juanita  Bancroft.  He  died  Saturday,  July  30,  2005,  in  Towaoc 
at  the  age  of  36. 

Phil  attended  Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko,  Okla.  He  became  a 


volunteer  firefighter  who  saw  much  action.  On  Aug.  1,  2003,  in  Cortez, 

Phil  married  Sharon  Delphine  Talk.  With  this  union,  two  children  were  born 
The  great  outdoors  were  a true  passion  of  Phil's.  He  loved  camping,  hiking 
fishing  and  hunting. 

Surviving  Phil  are  his  wife,  Sharon  Hammond,  his  children,  Mareno  Ray 
Hammond  and  Monique  Delphine  Hammond,  all  of  Towaoc.  Survivors  include  his 
siblings,  Amenda  Malkewa  and  husband.  Burton  Sr.,  of  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah, 
Miranda  Kuebler  and  Kendall  Whiskers,  both  of  Towaoc,  and  Cherlynn  Hauser 
of  Cortez. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

August  5,  2005 

Minnie  Pearl  (Hair)  Kingfisher  Clinton 

TAHLEQUAH  - Minnie  Pearl  (Hair)  Kingfisher  Clinton  passed  away  Monday, 
Aug.  1,  2005,  in  Tulsa,  at  the  age  of  63.  She  was  born  April  4,  1942,  in 
Lost  City,  to  Chester  and  Lula  May  (Cochran)  Hair.  Minnie  grew  up  in  the 
Lost  City  and  Hulbert  area.  She  graduated  from  Hulbert  High  School  and 
attended  Northeastern  State  University. 

She  married  Richard  D.  Kingfisher  Duly  22,  1968.  He  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Dec.  7,  1975.  She  married  Clessie  A.  Clinton  in  Duly  of  1978  and 
he  preceded  her  in  death  Dec.  24,  1989. 

Minnie  was  a member  of  D.D.  Etchieson  United  Methodist  Church  and  an 
affiliate  member  of  Stilwell  Indian  United  Methodist  Church.  She  was  in 
service  with  the  United  Methodist  Women  for  over  20  years.  Minnie's  family 
and  her  church  activities  were  her  first  and  foremost.  She  also  enjoyed 
sewing,  quilting,  making  crafts,  fishing,  bowling,  traveling,  antiquing, 
flea  marketing  and  going  to  yard  sales. 

Minnie  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Radina  Hair  of  Tahlequah,  and  Detra 
Kingf isher-Quinones  and  her  husband  Davier,  of  Tahlequah;  a son,  Tom  Lee 
Kingfisher  and  his  wife  Sandra,  of  Tahlequah;  a grandson,  Taylor  R.C.  Lee 
Kingfisher;  12  stepchildren;  a host  of  step-grandchildren  and  step-great- 
grandchildren; and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  extended  relatives  and 
friends . 

Minnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Chester  and  Lula  Hair;  both 
husbands,  Richard  D.  Kingfisher  and  Clessie  A.  Clinton;  a daughter,  Amanda 
Gayle  Hair;  five  sisters,  Ollie  May  Hair,  Lahoma  Norwood,  Rebecca  Hair, 
Sallie  Hair  and  Vina  Hair;  and  four  brothers,  Wilson  Hair,  Sam  Hair, 

George  Emmett  Hair  and  Dohn  Hicks  Hair. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Aug.  5,  2005,  at  Reed  Culver 
Chapel,  with  Rev.  David  M.  Wilson,  Rev.  Dave  Long  Dr.  and  Rev.  Dohn  R. 

Hair  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Swimmer  Cemetery,  under  the 
direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  include  Dason  Dolliff,  Sam  Hai,  Dr.,  Desse  Deere,  Charlie 
Dones,  Samuel  "Tiny"  Hooper,  Buddy  Clinton  and  Richard  Wildcat.  Honorary 
pallbearer  is  Taylor  R.C.  Lee  Kingfisher. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  3,  2005 

Pauline  Yarbrough  Wapskineh 

Shawnee  resident  Pauline  Wapskineh,  77,  passed  away  Monday,  August  1,  in 
Oklahoma  City  Hospital.  She  was  born  February  26,  1928,  in  Wewoka  to 
Thomas  Yarbrough  and  Susie  (Buck)  Yarbrough. 

Pauline  graduated  from  Haskell  High  School  and  retired  as  a CMA  for 
Sunset  Nursing  Home  in  Shawnee.  She  was  a member  of  the  First  Indian 
Baptist  Church  in  Shawnee.  Her  greatest  love  was  her  Lord  Desus  Christ. 

She  spent  hours  in  Bible  study  and  prayer.  She  loved  her  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  sons,  Andrew  Wapskineh  Dr. 


and  Terry  Lee  Wapskineh;  granddaughter , Ronda  Ellis;  brothers,  John,  Paul, 
Frank,  and  lames  Yarbrough  and  lerry  Frank;  sister,  Marie  Powell. 

Survivors  included  daughters,  Laquetta  Ellis  and  Glenda  Wapskineh  both 
of  Shawnee;  sons,  Tom  Wapskineh,  Kenny  Wapskineh  and  Ronny  Wapskineh  all 
of  Shawnee;  sisters,  Gertrude  Bagley,  Cora  lean  Zahn;  19  Grandchildren;  25 
Great-Grandchildren  and  a number  of  dear  nieces,  nephews,  and  friends. 

The  wake  service  was  7 P.M.  Tuesday  August  2,  at  First  Indian  Baptist 
Church,  Minnesota  and  Darrow  Street,  Shawnee,  with  the  Rev.  Rendon  Falls 
officiating.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  noon  today  with  the  funeral  service 
following  at  2 P.M.  at  First  Indian  Baptist  Church  , Shawnee  with  the  Rev. 
Gary  Flawkins  and  assisted  by  Rev.  Rendon  Falls.  Burial  to  follow  at  Buck 
Family  Cemetery,  North  of  Wewoka.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home,  Wewoka. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

August  3,  2005 

Colleen  Alice  Bruner 

HOBART  - Funeral  for  Colleen  Alice  Bruner,  47,  Hobart,  will  be  at  11  a.m 
Thursday  at  First  American  Indian  Baptist  Church,  Hobart. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home,  27th  and  3 Avenue,  Lawton. 

She  died  Saturday,  Duly  30,  2005. 

Burial  will  be  at  Elk  Creek  Burial  Grounds,  Hobart. 

She  was  born  March  1,  1958,  to  3immy  3ohn  Sr.  and  Colleen  Bobbie  Bruner. 
She  graduated  from  Riverside  Indian  School  and  attended  Bacone  College. 

Survivors  include  a daughter  and  son-in-law,  Isabel  and  Casey  Waddle, 
Checotah;  two  sons  and  a daughter-in-law:  Brian  and  Deanna  Welch, 

Muskogee;  and  David  Welch,  Oktaha;  a twin  sister,  Corrine  Harjo,  Checotah; 
a brother  and  sister-in-law,  3.3.  and  Kathy  Bruner,  Hobart;  two 
grandchildren;  and  three  stepgrandchildren;  and  16  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a sister,  3uani  Bell  Bruner- 
Donahue;  two  brothers:  Basil  Bruner  and  lake  Chanate;  her  grandmother, 
Isabelle  TwoHatchett;  her  grandfather,  Frances  Chanate  and  grandparents, 
Thomas  and  Winey  Bruner. 

August  6,  2005 

Dorothy  Sunrise  Lorentino 

FORT  SMITH,  Ark.  - Funeral  for  Dorothy  Sunrise  Lorentino,  96,  Fort  Smith 
Ark.,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton, 
with  the  Rev.  Ludy  Lorentino  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mrs.  Lorentino  died  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  2005,  at  her  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Post  Oak  Cemetery,  Indiahoma. 

She  was  born  May  7,  1909,  to  Charlie  and  Esther  Parker  Sunrise.  She  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Chief  Quanah  Parker  and  Ah-Uh-Wuth-Takum.  She 
attended  public  schools  in  Oklahoma  in  1918,  paving  the  way  through  a 
court  decision  for  other  Native  American  children  to  attend  public  schools 

She  attended  Bacone  College  in  1933  and  received  an  associate  of  arts 
degree.  She  received  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Northeastern  State 
University  in  1937,  and  a master's  degree  in  special  education  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  1947.  Her  career  in  special  education  began  in 
1938  at  Phoenix  Indian  School  and  continued  until  1974  in  Lawton  Public 
Schools.  She  also  taught  at  Papago,  Tohatchi,  Salem  Tallamook.  In  1997, 
she  was  the  first  Comanche  and  only  Native  American  to  be  inducted  into 
the  National  Teachers  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Comanche  Nation  proclaimed  Aug.  8, 
1997,  as  Dorothy  Lorentino  Day.  Her  other  honors  include  the  Dorothy 
Lorentino  Leadership  Award  and  Outstanding  Woman  of  Comanche  County  in 
1996;  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society  Lifetime  Award  and  National  Indian  Elder 
of  the  Year,  National  Indian  Education  Association  in  1995;  and 
Recognition  Service  Award  Tillamook  Education  Association  in  1973. 

Survivors  include  two  sons  and  daughters-in-law:  William  W.  3r.  and 
Marcy  Lorentino,  Glendale,  Ariz.;  and  Ludolph  L.  and  Blanche  Lorentino, 


Greenville,  Texas;  nine  grandchildren;  nine  great-grandchildren;  and  three 
great -great -grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  William  W. 
Lorentino  Sr.;  a sister,  Winona  Sunrise  Chase;  two  brothers:  Morris 
Sunrise  and  Forrest  Sunrise;  and  a granddaughter,  Gina  Marie  Lorentino. 

August  7,  2005 

Thomas  Wayne  Bohay  Sr. 

Funeral  for  Thomas  Wayne  Bohay  Sr.,  53,  Lawton,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  Cedar  Creek  United  Methodist  Church  in  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Bohay  died  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  2005,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Flome. 

Prayer  service  will  be  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Flome. 

Fie  was  born  Feb.  3,  1952,  in  Lawton  to  Phil  Ragan  Bohay  Sr.  and  Mamie 
Daugomah  Bohay.  Flis  Kiowa  name  was  Guodle-Tau-Flau . Fie  was  a full  blood 
Kiowa,  member  of  Cedar  Creek  United  Methodist  Church  and  a member  of  the 
Kiowa  Gourd  Clan.  Fie  married  Mary  Alice  Kaulaity  on  July  12,  1974,  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Fie  attended  L.A.  Trade  Tech,  East  Los  Angeles  College  and 
Flaskell  Indian  Dunior  College.  Fie  worked  for  CBS  television  in  Flollywood, 
Calif.  Fie  returned  to  Oklahoma  in  1981  and  worked  as  an  electronics 
technician  and  office  equipment  salesman  until  1999  when  he  retired  due  to 
health  reasons. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  five  sons:  Michael  Edward  Sr., 
Lawton;  Thomas  Wayne  3r.,  Robin  Anthony,  Walter  Ernest  and  Derry  Doshua, 
all  of  the  home;  adopted  Comanche  daughter,  Shana  Tahhahwah;  nine 
grandchildren:  Cera  Lucille  and  Kaya  Dawn  Bohay,  both  of  El  Reno;  Bradley 
Dacob,  Michael  Edward  Dr.,  Faith,  Margaret  Ann,  Doshua,  Angel  Robin  and 
Milena  Kaylee,  all  of  Lawton;  special  friend,  Ellen  Toyekoya;  his  mother, 
Anadarko;  his  grandmother,  Georgia  Dupoint,  Carnegie;  four  brothers: 
Bennett  Earl  Daugomah,  Donesboro,  Ark.;  Russell  Bohay,  Anadarko;  Phil 
Ragan  Bohay  Dr.,  Fresno,  Calif.;  and  Steve  Dames  Bohay,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
; five  sisters:  Phyllis  Rae  Flunter,  Dawn  Cecille  Toyekoyah,  Beth  Anne 
Gooday,  Dina  Mattie  Gooday,  all  of  Anadarko;  Debra  Susan  Campos,  Norwalk, 
Calif.;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Lena  Dean  Bohay;  his  father, 
Phil  Ragan  Bohay  Sr.;  a sister,  Brenda  Mae  Bohay;  and  a nephew,  Edward 
Louis  Clark. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

August  2,  2005 
Franklin  Hill 

A two-night  wake  service  for  Franklin  Hill,  father  of  Maud  resident 
Donathan  Hill,  began  at  1 p.m.  Sunday  at  Wolf  Creek  School  in  Wolf 
Creek,  S.D. 

Funeral  services  were  set  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Wolf  Creek 
Community  Hall  with  Revs.  Wayne  Wasicuna  and  Larry  Harrison  officiating. 
Interment  was  set  to  follow  at  Wolf  Creek  Community  Cemetery  in  Wolf 
Creek,  S.D.  All  arrangements  were  handled  by  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine 
Ridge . 

Hill  died  Thursday,  Duly  28,  2005,  at  the  age  of  54  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Hill  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Charity  Good  Plume-Hill  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.; 
sons,  Kenneth  Duane  Hill  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  Donathan  Hill  of  Maud, 
and  Nathan  Hill  of  Ft.  Carson,  Colo.;  daughters,  Lonni  Hill  and  Denny 
Hill  both  of  Wolf  Creek,  S.D.,  and  Elena  Merritt  of  Ada. 

Hill  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers,  Charlie  Hill  of  Stock  Bridge, 

Ga.,  Mickey  Hill  of  Seminole,  Walter  Hill  of  Wolf  Creek,  S.D.,  and  Ed 
Hill  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  sisters,  Leona  Hill-Post  Oak  of  We-woka, 

Imogene  Hill-Capitcher,  Hilly  Hill-Gunville,  and  Dennie  Hill-Trevino  all 
of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Edna  Hill-Harjo  of  Seminole;  and  seven  grand- 
children . 


The  Seminole  Producen/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

August  8,  2005 

Posey  Roger  Dee 
Hogback 

Dune  15, 1913  - Aug.  5,  2005 

Posey  Roger  Dee,  92,  of  Hogback,  went  home  to  his  heavenly  father  Aug.  5, 
2005.  He  was  born  Dune  15,  1913,  in  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.  Posey  was  of  the 
Bitter  Water  Clan  (To ' dachinii)  and  born  for  the  Folding  Arms  Clan 
(Bita ' hnii ' ) . 

He  was  a life  long  rancher  and  farmer  within  the  Four  Corners  area. 

Posey  served  as  a Navajo  Nation  Police  Officer  in  the  mid-1950's,  along 
with  the  Montezuma  County  Sheriff's  Department  in  Cortez,  Colo.  He  retired 
from  the  Utah  International  Navajo  Mine  Company  as  a security  officer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife,  Mae  Dean  Dee  and  family;  Raymond 
Charley  and  family,  Christine  Charley  and  family,  Ronney  R.  Dee  and  family, 
Anna  D.  Dee  and  family;  Phillip  and  Anita  Hayes,  Walter  and  Rita  D.  Belin 
and  family;  Lawrence  and  Nora  Gilmore  and  family,  Gloria  D.  Dee  and  family, 
Philbert  L.  Dee  and  family,  Lorin  N.  Dee  and  family,  Ronda  L.  Dee;  32 
grandchildren;  11  great-grandchildren  and  numerous  friends  and  relatives. 

He  ventured  most  of  his  retired  time  with  the  love  of  his  life,  Mae,  and 
his  special  grandchildren,  April  T.  Singer,  Reichell  Salt,  Drew  Benjamin 
and  Dames  Dee. 

Posey  loved  all  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  dearly. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  at  the 
Kirtland  LDS  Church,  County  Road  6100,  with  Bishop  Herbert  Clah  Dr. 
officiating.  Pallbearers  are  his  grandsons:  Rayburn  Charley  Sr.,  Aaron  A. 
Charley,  Ryan  N.  Dee,  Sean  S.  Hayes,  Lance  R.  Gilmore  and  Drew  T.  Benjamin. 
Honorary  pallbearers  are:  Ronney  R.  Dee,  Philbert  L.  Dee,  Lorin  N.  Dee, 
Raymond  Charley,  Quannah  M.  Gilmore,  Xavier  Franklin  and  all  immediate 
family  members  and  relatives. 

Posey  R.  Dee  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Mortuary  at  404  W.  Arrington  St., 
Farmington,  505-327-5142. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Greenlawn  Cemetery  on  Dustin  Avenue,  Farmington. 
At  the  request  of  the  family,  all  florals  may  be  sent  to  Cope  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

August  2,  2005 

Dohnny  Boyd 

NAVADO  - Funeral  Mass  for  Dohnny  Henry  Boyd,  59,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  3 at  St.  Berard  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Navajo. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services.  A rosary  will  be 
recited  at  Cope  Memorial  this  evening  Aug.  2 at  6 p.m. 

Boyd  died  Duly  28  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  May  15,  1946  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Boyd  attended  Gallup  High  School.  He  was  an  auto  mechanic  and  served  in 
the  US  Army  and  National  Guard.  Boyd  enjoyed  playing  pool  and  auto 
restoration . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Rocco  Dames  of  Lupton;  daughter,  Cassandra 
Boyd  of  Lupton;  sister,  Annette  Shorty  of  Gallup  and  11  grandchildren. 

Boyd  was  preceded  in  death  by  Anna  Anderson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fernando  Baca,  Fredrick  Baca,  Herman  Copi,  Bryan  K. 
Willoughby  and  Kimberly  Willoughby. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tom  Hardy 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Tom  C.  Hardy,  89,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  Aug.  3 at  the  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Dames 
Leehan  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  a family  plot. 


Hardy  died  Duly  29  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dune  6,  1916  in 
Blackhat  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People 
Clan . 

Hardy  served  in  the  military  during  WWII  Marine  Corp.  Pfc.  5th  Marine 
Division,  Silver  Medal  Navajo  Code  Talker.  He  was  a recipient  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  Silver  Star.  He  enjoyed  ranching,  hunting,  farming, 
collecting  antiques  and  was  an  athlete. 

Survivors  include  his  sons.  Tommy  Hardy,  Doe  Dose,  Donathan  Dose, 

Timothy  Hardy,  Wayne  Hardy,  Andrew  Hardy;  daughters,  LaCinda  Hardy,  Arlene 
Yazzie,  Charlene  Curley;  brothers,  Tom  Rogers,  Thomas  Chischilly,  Raymond 
Chischilly,  Phillip  Chischilly,  Daniel  Chischilly;  sisters.  Rose  Schobie, 
Anna  Archuleta,  Lavern  Chischilly,  Maryanne  Chischilly,  Martha  Chischilly, 
Linda  Chischilly,  Dessie  Cheschilly,  Doris  Chischilly;  50  grandchildren 
and  30  great-grandchildren. 

Hardy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife.  Rev.  Margaret  F.  Hardy;  brother, 
Tim  Hardy;  sister,  Maybelle  Willie;  sons,  Ronald  and  Freddie  Hardy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Colin  Hardy,  Alfred  Mike  III,  Christopher  Hardy, 
Shanne  Yazzie,  Clyde  Isiah  Dose  and  Floyd  Dawes  Hardy. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dimmy  Deff 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  Dimmy  Deff,  76,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  3 at  the  Crownpoint  Christian  Reform  Church.  Charley  Long 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Crownpoint  community  cemetry. 

Deff  died  Duly  29  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Dan.  14,  1929  in  Mariano  Lake 
into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People 
Clan . 

Deff  was  employed  with  headstart  in  Mariano  Lake.  He  was  Chapter 
President  and  land  board  commissioner.  Deff  was  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Charley  Long,  Tom  Long,  Danny  Deff,  Sam 
Deff,  Tyronne  Deff;  sisters,  Nancy  Dohnson,  Fannie  Tom,  Mary  Deff,  Louise 
Nez.  Deff  is  survived  by  son,  Alvin  Russel  Long. 

Deff  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Marie  Hudson  Long  and  father, 
Dimmy  Long. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Raymond  Tom,  Adrian  Tom,  Lester  Tom,  Larry  Tom,  Ryan 
Deff,  and  Russel  Long. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Myron  F.  Garcia 

ACOMITA  - Funeral  services  for  Myron  Francis  Garcia  were  held  on  Monday, 
Aug.  1 at  9:30  a.m.  at  St.  Anne  Parish  in  Acomita. 

A rosary  was  recited  on  Sunday,  Duly  31  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Garcia 
residents.  Garcia  died  Duly  29. 

Garcia  worked  for  Sandia  National  Labsratories  for  29  years.  He  spent  a 
great  amount  of  time  with  outreach  groups,  including  Metal  Trades  Council, 
AISES,  and  American  Indian  Outreach.  In  1989,  he  co-founded  the 
Dreamcatcher  Science  Program.  He  served  as  housing  commissioner  for  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carletta  Garcia;  sons,  Zachary  Garcia, 

Spencer  Garcia;  mother,  Dospehine  Garcia;  brother,  Stanley  Garcia;  sister, 
Velma  Garcia-Mason;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Garcia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Thomas  Garcia;  brother, 
Everett  Garcia. 

Thomas  Dames 

ROUGH  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Thomas  Dames,  101,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  4 at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blane  Grein 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Rough  Rock. 

Dames  died  Duly  29  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  Duly  4,  1909  in  Salina 
Spring  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Dames  was  a member  of  the  Rough  Rock  school  board  for  over  20  years.  He 
attended  Inter-Mountain  Indian  School. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Dessie  Dames,  Doe  Dames,  Fred  Dames,  Donald 


Dames,  Herbert  Dames,  Amos  Chee;  daughters,  Mary  Benally,  Helen  Williams, 
Elsie  Rose;  80  grandchildren  and  45  great-grandchildren . 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  Lucy  lames,  Clara  Hatathl  and  Alice  lames 
The  family  will  receive  relatives  at  Mary  Benally's  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  3,  2005 

Tony  R.  Billie 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Tony  R.  Billie,  66,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday,  Aug.  4 at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Crownpoint.  Burial  with  full  military  honors  will  follow  in  the  Crownpoint 
Cemetery. 

A visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the  church. 
Billie  died  Duly  31  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  April  11,  1939  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mae  E.  Perry  Billie  of  Crownpoint;  son,  Deon 
Billie  of  Crownpoint;  daughters,  LaVonda  Arthur,  Tonita  Billie,  both  of 
Standing  Rock,  Rita  Becenti  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Ida  Mae  Casuse  of 
Crownpoint,  Emma  Castillo,  Loretta  Billie,  both  of  Standing  Rock;  brothers 
Emmerson  Billie,  Sr.  of  Standing  Rock,  William  Billie  of  Gallup,  Harry 
Billie  of  Thoreau;  10  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Billie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Sam  Billie  Sr.  and  Esther 
Yazzie  Billie;  daughters,  Amanda  Billie;  sister,  Alice  Billie;  brothers, 
Sam  Billie  Dr.,  Dimmie  Billie  and  Lindy  Billie  Sr. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  4,  2005 

Richard  Barber  Sr. 

GAMERCO  - Funeral  services  for  Richard  Barber,  Sr.,  84,  will  be  at  2 p.m 
on  Friday,  Aug.  5 at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Pastor  Raymond  Slim  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Barber  Sr.  died  Aug.  1 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  22,  1920  in  Table 
Mesa  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Barber  Sr.  enjoyed  auto  mechanics,  hiking,  horseshoeing,  watching  sports 
bowling,  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Annie  T.  Barber  of  Gamerco;  sons,  Barry  K. 
Barber,  Sylvester  Barber  both  of  Gamerco,  Richard  Barber  Dr.  of  Rio 
Rancho;  daughters,  Brenda  L.  Barber,  Lavina  Barber  both  of  Gamerco;  nine 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Barber  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Badoni  Barber;  mother, 
Bitsih  Barber;  son,  Eugene  D.  Barber;  daughter,  Laverna  Barber;  brothers, 
Clyde  Barber,  Harrison  Barber,  Harry  Barber,  Dimmie  Barber  and  sister. 
Flora  McKinley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Barry  Barber,  Darren  Barber,  Lee  Barber,  Mitchell 
Barber,  Wesley  Barber  and  Brian  Burr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nelson  Becenti  Sr. 

FREMONT,  Calif.  - Funeral  services  for  Nelson  Paul  Becenti  Sr.,  65,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  5 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Tom  White 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Becenti  Sr.  died  Duly  31  in  Fremont,  Calif.  He  was  born  Dune  9,  1940  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Becenti  Sr.  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  received  a degree  in 
Business  Management  from  Ohlone  College. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace  Silago  Becenti  of  Fremont,  Calif.;  son 
Nelson  Becenti  Dr.  of  Fremont;  daughters,  Loretta  Becenti  of  Fremont,  Lila 
Becenti  of  Churchrock;  brother,  David  Becenti  of  Twin  Lakes;  sister,  Mary 
Ann  Murphy  of  Churchrock. 

Becenti  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Paul  Becenti  Sr.;  mother, 
Elsie  Daniels  Becenti;  brother,  Paul  Becenti  Dr.;  and  sister,  Martha  Dean 


Becenti . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Becenti,  Roland  Becenti,  Gilbert  Murphy, 
Dameson  Bennett,  Herbert  Touchine  Dr.,  Lorenzo  Becenti,  Delvin  Bennett  and 
Patrick  Bennett. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Church  Rock  Chapter 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Billy  Brown  Sr. 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Billy  D.  Brown,  Sr.,  75,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Aug.  5 at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Pastor  Don  Phoebus  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  land  in  Red  Rock. 

Brown  Sr.  died  Duly  31  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  16,  1930  in  Red  Rock 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Brown  Sr.  was  a supporter  of  the  Gallup  Bengals.  He  enjoyed  watching  his 
grandchildren ' s basketball  games.  He  also  enjoyed  horseback  riding, 
running,  bike  riding,  song  and  dances,  pow-wows,  rodeos,  watching 
wrestling  and  old  western  movies. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene  Mae  Brown  of  Yahtahey;  daughters, 
Arlene  Begaye,  Shirlene  Dean  McCraith,  Elaine  Thomas  all  of  Rock  Springs; 
sons,  Benson  Brown  of  Rock  Springs,  Billy  Brown  Dr.,  of  St.  Michaels, 

David  Brown  of  Chilchinbito,  Henry  "Hank"  Brown  of  Manuelito;  brother.  Doe 
M.  Brown  of  Red  Rock;  sister,  Anita  Francisco  of  Red  Rock;  step-daughter, 
Margaret  Chavez  of  Rock  Springs;  32  grandchildren  and  24  great- 
grandchildren . 

Brown  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Billy  Brown  Sr.  and 
mother.  Bah  Brown. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shane  Begaye,  Benson  Brown,  Bill  Brown,  D.C.  Brown, 
Dason  "Freckles"  Brown  and  Marvin  Chavez. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  Nez 

STEAMBOAT  - Funeral  services  for  Leo  C.  Nez,  71,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Aug.  5.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Steamboat.  Nez  died 
Aug.  2 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dan.  23,  1934  in  Steamboat. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Cora  Henio  of  Steamboat,  Corina  C.  Pino 
Sylvia  Kesley  both  of  Pinehill;  brother,  Wilson  Mannie;  16  grandchildren 
and  1 great-grandchild . 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  TsinaDini  Nez  and  Rose  Tah  Ha 
Bah  Mannie;  sisters,  Louise  Tsosie,  Ella  Mae  Begay  and  son,  Duane  T.  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Steamboat 
Chapter  House. 

Ned  Yazzie 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Ned  Chee  Yazzie,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Aug.  5 at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein,  O.F.M. 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Chinle  community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services.  A rosary  will  be  recited 
this  evening  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima. 

Yazzie  died  Aug.  2 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Dan.  21,  1921  in  Chinle  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Cliff  Dwellers  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a resident  of  Chinle  and  was  employed  with  the  Chinle  Unified 
School  District  in  maintenance.  He  retired  in  1991.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Navajo  Nation,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.,  BIA,  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Yazzie  was  active  in  ranching,  farming,  carpentry,  electrical 
work,  and  mechanics.  He  was  a member  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church  and  the 
Native  American  Church .Yazzie  was  knowledgable  about  Navajo  ceremonies, 
traditions  and  stories.  He  enjoyed  sharing  that  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Lucy  Zohaunnie  of  Phoenix,  Agatha  L. 
Spencer  of  Chinle,  Beatrice  A.  Yazzie  of  Kingman;  12  grandchildren  and  29 
great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife.  Rose  Winney  Yazzie;  sons, 
Richard  F.  Yazzie,  Phillip  D.  Yazzie,  Gilbert  Rex  Yazzie,  Eugene  Michael 
Yazzie;  grandmother,  Asdzaan  Yazhe  and  father,  Ben  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 


August  5,  2005 


Dustin  Billie 

WIDE  RUINS  - Funeral  services  for  Dustin  Billie,  69,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 

on  Saturday,  Aug.  6 at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  Klagetoh.  Brother  Paul 

will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Wide  Ruins  community  cemetery. 

Billie  died  Aug.  1 in  Wide  Ruins.  He  was  born  Duly  14,  1936  in  Wide 
Ruins  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Billie  attended  Chilaco  Indian  School  in  Okla.  He  worked  for  Union 
Pacific  railroad  in  the  steel  gang.  He  was  also  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Belinda  Dodge,  Darlene  Billie,  both  of 

Sanders,  Charlene  Billie  of  Red  Rock;  brothers.  Doe  Billie,  Nelson  Billie, 
both  of  Window  Rock;  sisters,  Bertha  Dim  of  Noble,  Okla.,  Marie  Anderson 
of  Sanders,  Margaret  Sandoval  of  Lukachukai;  15  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild . 

Billie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frank  and  Mary  Billie; 
brothers,  Dan  Billie,  Henry  Billie,  Tommie  Billie,  Doe  Lee  Billie,  Dohn 
Billy  and  sister,  Alma  Clark. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

August  6,  2005 
Annabel  Whitehair 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Annabel  Whitehair,  59,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Hillcrest  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  2 p,m,  today  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Whitehair  died  August  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  September  8,  1945  in 
Wheatfield,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitterwater  and  Salt  Clan. 

A graduate  of  Gallup  High  School,  she  attended  Danguiatch  High  School  in 
southern  Utah.  She  worked  for  Wal-Mart  for  five  years. 

Her  hobbies  included  watching  cooking  shows  and  doing  crossword  puzzles. 
She  also  enjoyed  playing  bingo  and  spending  time  with  her  three 
grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Ceferina  Reyes,  Lynette  Reyes  and  Ana 
Alicia  Reyes;  mother,  Isabel  Whitehair;  brothers,  Leroy  Whitehair  Sr.  and 
Vincent  "Butch"  Moreno  Sr.;  sisters,  Katherine  Herrera,  Marian  Salinas, 
Henrietta  Ceja,  Lisa  Ann  Higgins  and  half-sister  Patricia  Gomez,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Henry  Whitehair,  brothers 
Alfreddie  Whitehair  and  Roger  Whitehair,  son  Anthony  Dames  Whitehair, 
paternal  grandparents  Hoskie  Greyhair  and  Mary  Whitehair  and  maternal 
grandparents  Notah  Tayan  and  Kate  Towne  Spencer. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Antoine  Fowler,  Victor  Dulian  Gomez,  Roberto  Yazzie, 
Ivory  Bluitt,  Deraid  Todacheenie,  Fidal  Sanchez  and  Lynette  Keyes. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  600  Draco  Dr.,  Gamerco. 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bahe  Tsipai 

DEDDITO  - Graveside  services  for  Bahe  Tsipai,  78,  were  held  Friday  in 
the  Deddito  community  cemetery. 

Tsipai  died  Duly  1 in  Winslow.  He  was  born  Dec.  6,  1926  in  Kearns  Canyon. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eleanor  Tsipai;  sons,  Norman  Tsipai,  Patrick 
Tsipai;  daughters,  Mary  Manygoats,  Marietta  Taylor,  Deanette  Begay,  Peggy 
Tsipai,  Margie  Dames,  Dulia  Tsipai,  Rachael  Tsipai;  brother,  Danny  Tsipai; 
sisters,  Sally  Yazzie,  Sadie  Yazzie,  Sarah  Begay,  Nellie  Smith;  40 
grandchildren  and  5 great-grandchildren . 

Tsipai  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Herman  Tsipai;  mother,  Mary 
D.  Tsipai. 

Pallbearers  were  Deffery  Sage,  Hansen  Benally,  Marvin  Ray  Dames,  Patrick 
Tsipai  and  Gary  Tsipai. 


Chloe  Gray 


PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Chloe  D.  Gray,  77,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Pastor  Gladstone  Simmons  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  in  a family  cemetery  in  Pinedale. 

Gray  died  Aug.  4 in  Pinedale.  She  was  born  Duly  15,  1928  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People. 

Gray  worked  at  Mariano  Lake  Boarding  School  for  over  32  years. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Sam  Gray  of  Pinedale;  son,  Harold  Gray  of 
Albuquerque;  daughters,  Loretta  Gray  of  Pinedale,  Lucille  Salas  of 
Albuquerque;  sisters,  Doann  Becenti  of  Fort  Defiance,  Annie  Bitale,  Maggie 
Sam  both  of  Mexican  Springs,  Ella  Mae  Thomas  of  Window  Rock;  brothers, 
Bennie  Belone  of  Albuquerque,  David  Belone  of  Teelso,  Ariz.,  Leonard 
Belone  of  China  Springs,  Soloman  Belone  of  Tolakai;  7 grandchildren  and 
six  great-grandchildren . 

Gray  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Neal  Belone;  mother,  Nanabah 
Belone  and  sister,  Emma  Belone. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Christopher  Gray,  Harold  Gray,  Donathan  Grey, 

Leander  Gray,  Terri  Gray  and  Michael  Rico. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Sam 

Funeral  services  for  Mary  Dim  Sam,  77,  of  Coyote  Canyon  will  be  held  at 
the  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel  at  10  a.m.  Monday.  Officiating  will  be 
Presdient  Edward  Shirley. 

Burial  will  be  at  a private  family  cemetery  in  Peach  Springs. 

She  died  on  August  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  28,  1928  into  the 
Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan  and  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Danice  Harrison  of  Brimhall  and  Berny 
Willeto  of  Albuquerque;  a son,  Ray  Sam  of  Albuquerque,  and  a sister,  Betty 
Upshaw  of  Denver,  as  well  as  seven  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  father  Dim  Willetto,  mother  Yilnibah  Sam, 
sister  Mary  W.  Dohnson,  brothers  Nelson  Sam  and  Tony  Sam  and  sister  Elsie 
Willeto. 

Pallbearers  are  Chad  Harrison,  Nathan  Harrison,  Raynell  Harrison, 
Donathan  Perry,  Roland  Sam  and  Ryan  Sam. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

George  Guy  Sr. 

CHINLE  - Services  for  George  Guy  Sr.,  will  be  at  9 a.m.  on  Monday,  Aug. 

8 at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church  in  Chinle.  Sister  Adeliene  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  9-10  am  at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Church. 

Guy  died  Aug.  3 in  Payson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  5,  1916  in  Chinle  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  clan. 

Guy  attended  Roosevelt  School  in  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.  He  worked  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  CCID  and  he  retired  from  the  BIA.  He  was  also  a 
rancher  and  farmer.  His  hobbies  included  crossword  puzzles  and  watching 
football . 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Billy  Guy,  Alfred  L.  Guy  Sr.,  Elbert  Dames 
Guy,  George  Guy  Dr.;  daughters,  Betty  G.  Towne,  Emma  R.  Tsosie,  Roselyn  A. 
Guy,  Rosemary  Guy  and  Dacqueline  Guy;  brothers,  Charles  K.  Guy  Sr.,  Paul 
Guy  Sr.;  sisters,  Mary  Ann  Claw,  Louise  Begay,  Dean  Begay,  30 
grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren  and  three  great-great  grandchildren. 

Guy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Rose  Guy  and  two  daughters,  Bessie 
Wheeler  and  Elsie  Guy. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Guy  residence  after 
services . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  8,  2005 
Thomas  Begay 

TWIN  LAKES  - Funeral  services  for  Thomas  Begay,  47,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  9 at  the  Tohatchi  Christian  Reform  Church.  Burial  will 
follow  on  a family  plot  in  Buffalo  Springs. 


Begay  died  Aug.  3 in  Twin  Lakes.  He  was  born  Aug.  2,  1958  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Zuni-Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Badlands 
People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School  and  Tohatchi  High  School. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Christopher  Ryan  Begay,  Gabriel  Jeffrey 
Begay,  Eric  Begay  all  of  Midville,  Utah;  daughter,  Jennifer  Gregory  of 
Midville;  father,  Tony  Begay  Sr.  of  Tohatchi;  mother,  Mary  E.  Begay  of 
Buffalo  Springs;  brothers,  Mike  L.  Begay,  Deremiah  Begay  both  of  Tohatchi, 
Toney  Begay,  Thurman  Begay  both  of  Tohatchi,  Tulley  Begay  of  Wide  Ruins; 
sisters,  Marcella  Franklin  of  Tohatchi,  Mary  T.  Begay  of  Buffalo  Springs, 
Thelma  Guerrero  of  Gallup,  Thomasina  Begay  of  Buffalo  Springs. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  stepson,  Kirk  Gregory;  paternal 
grandparents,  Tom  K.  and  Nasbah  Yazzie;  maternal  grandparents,  Doe  and 
Nagibah  Dennison;  maternal  great-grandparents,  Louis  and  Mary  F.  Dennison. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gabriel  Begay,  Thurman  Begay,  Deremiah  Begay,  Tulley 
Begay,  Toney  Begay,  Dr.,  Bobby  Lee,  Faron  Yazzie  and  Brian  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tohatchi  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Aaron  Doe 

STEAMBOAT  - Graveside  services  for  Aaron  Lee  Doe,  41,  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  9 on  a family  plot  in  Steamboat. 

Doe  died  Duly  18  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Duly  19,  1963  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  into  the  Zuni-Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Doe  attended  Ganado  Unified  Schools  and  graduated  from  Chinle  High 
School.  He  was  a construction  worker  in  Apache  Dunction,  Phoenix.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  Doe  enjoyed  woodcarving,  beading  and 
leather  crafting. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  sons,  Alden  Doe,  Carlisle  Doe,  Orin  Doe;  father, 
Phillip  Lee  Doe  Sr.;  mother,  Elsie  Nez  Doe;  brothers,  Erick  Doe  of 
Steamboat,  Avin  Doe  of  Tonalea,  Ivan  Doe  of  Steamboat;  sisters,  Felicia 
Chee  of  Tse  Bonito,  Phyllis  Bitsue  of  Steamboat. 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Boyd  and  Eva  Nez;  Nora  C. 
Tso  and  brother,  Phillip  Doe  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Erick  Doe,  Avin  Doe,  Ivan  Doe,  Edwin  Shepherd,  Cecil 
Dohnson  and  Shawn  Woody. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  NHA  housing  #2, 

Steamboat . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dames  Woody 

TUBA  CITY  - Memorial  services  for  Dames  M.  Woody,  43,  were  held  this 
morning,  Aug.  8 at  9 a.m.  at  the  Church  of  God  Holiness,  Tuba  City.  Burial 
follwed  at  the  Tuba  City  community  cemetery. 

Woody  died  Duly  19  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  March  19,  1963  into  the  Red 
Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Woody  graduated  from  Tuba  City  High  School.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Church  of  God  Holiness  and  Navajo  Scouts.  He  enjoyed  lifting  weights, 
welding  and  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Cherese  Woody;  brothers,  Andrew  Woody  Dr. 
, Marvin  Woody,  Melvin  Woody;  sisters,  Lena  Woody,  Lilly  Woody,  Roseann 
Woody;  and  29  grandchildren. 

Woody  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Andrew  and  Grace  Woody  Sr.; 
sister,  Maryann  Yazzie;  and  brother,  Leland  Woody. 

Donations  may  be  made  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  in  the  Arnold  Maryboy  account. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  2,  2005 
Allan  Begay 

Allan  Dames  Begay,  28,  died  Monday  Aug.  1,  2005,  at  Flagstaff  Medical 
Center. 

He  was  born  Dec.  9,  1976,  in  Tuba  City,  to  Teddy  and  Carmen  Begay. 


He  attended  Monument  Valley  High  School  and  graduated  from  Page  High. 

Mr.  Begay  lived  in  Kayenta  and  Phoenix,  and  loved  hiking,  camping, 
fishing  and  hunting. 

He  is  survived  by  his  significant  other,  Terrisita  Gamble;  daughter 
Kaylee;  his  parents;  brothers  Chance  Begay  and  Seve  Begay;  sisters  Tabitha 
Crank,  Dira  Hurley,  Tiffany  Begay,  Nikki  Begay,  Taneia  Shatley  and  Tsiisi 
Allan;  and  his  grandmother. 

Services  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  1 p.m.  (DST)  at  the  Begay  home,  N.E. 
of  U.S.  Highway  163  in  Kayenta. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  family  at  http://www.flagstaffmortuary. 
com . 

Flagstaff  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements./ 

August  5,  2005 
Bahe  Tsipai 

Bahe  Tsipai  died  Monday,  August  1,  2005,  in  Winslow.  He  was  78. 

He  was  born  on  Dec.  6,  1926,  to  Herman  and  Mary  Tsipai  in  Kearns  Canyon. 
He  was  a board  member  for  the  Deddito  Chapter  House.  He  worked  around  his 
home  and  loved  to  travel.  He  would  visit  with  family  and  loved  to  joke  and 
tease  everyone.  He  would  hold  peyote  meetings. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Tsipai;  daughters,  Mary  Manygoats, 
Marietta  Taylor,  Deanette  Begay,  Peggy  Tsipai,  Margie  lames,  Dulia  Tsipai 
and  Rachael  Tsipai;  sons,  Norman  and  Patrick  Tsipai;  brother  Danny  Tsipai; 
sisters,  Sally  Yazzie,  Sadie  Yazzie,  Sarah  Begay  and  Nellie  Smith;  40 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Herman  and  Mary  Tsipai. 

Graveside  services  will  be  today  at  11  a.m.  at  Deddito  Community 
Cemetery.  Burial  will  be  in  Deddito  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

August  3,  2005 

Thelma  Adams 

Thelma  Joyce  Adams,  75,  died  July  24,  2005,  in  Tempe. 

She  attended  elementary  school  in  Globe  and  transferred  to  Phoenix 
Indian  High  School  where  she  met  her  husband,  Anderson  Adams  Sr.  They  had 
eight  children  and  two  grandchildren . 

She  was  the  cook  for  Head  Start  and  cooked  in  her  home  until  Head  Start 
provided  a kitchen  then  was  hired  as  a BIA  school  cook  at  Second  Mesa  Day 
School  where  she  worked  for  30  years.  She  also  served  as  postmaster  for 
Second  Mesa  Postal  Services. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  July  30  at  Gilson  Wash  Baptist  Church  in 
San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Northgate  Cemetery  in  Bylas. 

Morris-David ' s Safford  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Daniel  Dosela 

Daniel  Dosela,  39,  died  Duly  24,  2005,  in  Peridot.  Born  in  San  Carlos, 
he  attended  Rice  School.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  was  employed  as  a cowboy. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Carl  and  Frieda  Dosela  of  Peridot;  three 
sisters,  Grace  Valenzuela,  Carolina  Stands,  and  Stephanie  Dosela  of 
Peridot;  and  two  brothers.  Perry  Dosela  Sr.  and  Larry  Dosela  of  Peridot. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Duly  31  at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  Lower  Peridot  Cemetery. 

Morris  Safford  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

August  4,  2005 

Patsy  Anne  Lopez 

Patsy  Anne  Lopez  69,  of  Chino  Valley,  passed  away  on  Aug.  1,  2005.  Patsy 
was  born  on  the  Navajo  Nation  in  Crownpoint,  N.M.,  to  Billie  Biggs  and 


Nezbah  Brody  on  Dan.  4,  1936. 

Patsy  attended  Intermountain  Boarding  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  In 
1964,  Patsy  moved  to  the  Prescott  area  and  continued  her  beautiful  Navajo 
rug  weaving.  Patsy  was  employed  with  the  Yavapai  Regional  Medical  Center 
where  she  retired  after  19  years  and  10  months  of  service.  Patsy  bravely 
fought  multiple  myeloma  cancer  for  six  years.  She  is  dearly  loved  and  will 
be  preciously  missed  by  her  family  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father;  husband,  Benny  A. 
Lopez;  brother,  Dohn  Biggs;  sister,  Gracie  Naranjo;  nieces,  Bebe  Yazzie 
and  Sandra  Chischilly;  nephew,  Edward  Naranjo;  and  granddaughter,  Vanessa 
Neal.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Cecelia  B.  (Paul)  Arviso  of  Gallup,  N. 
M.;  children,  Benny  C.  and  (Sally)  Lopez  of  Tijera,  N.M.,  Angie  and  (Bill) 
Richardson  of  Phoenix,  Arnold  Lopez  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Ron  Lopez  of  Chino 
Valley,  Charlotte  and  (Dames)  Reed  of  Trinity,  Ala.,  Denise  and  (Bill) 
Parsons  of  Chino  Valley,  Christina  Lopez  of  Chino  Valley,  Yolanda  and 
(Gerald)  Neal  of  Paso  Robles,  Calif.,  Wanda  Lopez  of  Auburn,  N.H.,  Denny 
Lopez  of  Chino  Valley;  28  grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Lopez  will  be  held  today,  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  at 
The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  Chino  Valley,  at  11  a. 
m.,  with  visitation  beginning  1 hour  prior  to  the  service.  Graveside 
services  will  be  held  at  the  Chino  Valley  Cemetery  immediately  following 
the  funeral. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  multiple  myeloma  cancer 
research  or  the  Chino  Valley  Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

Chino  Valley  Funeral  Home  is  caring  for  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Prescott  Daily  Courier,  Prescott  Newspapers  Inc. 

August  2,  2005 

Lorraine  Post,  age  83 
1921  ~ 2005 

Phillip  Lorraine  Post,  age  83,  of  Ouray,  died  Duly  21,  2005  at  the 
Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center  in  Roosevelt. 

He  was  born  September  10,  1921  in  Fort  Duchesne  to  Peter  and  Alma 
Samoots  Post. 

Phillip  was  a rancher,  farmer  and  stockman.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Search  and  Rescue.  He  was  a rodeo  cowboy  for  many  years, 
was  a member  of  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Indian  Rodeo  Association  and  is  listed  in  the  Professional  Cowboy 
Rodeo  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  "all  around"  category.  He  was  a Grand  Marshall 
for  the  UBIC  parade  one  year. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Arvella  Post,  Los  Angeles,  CA;  Linda 
Post,  and  Vivian  Post  both  of  Phoenix,  AZ;  10  grandchildren,  39  great 
grandchildren  and  4 great  great  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  Arden  E.  Post,  sisters,  Mable  Post 
Patterson,  Ruth  Post,  Sadie  Post  Yump  and  his  brothers  (names  unknown). 

Graveside  services  held  Tuesday  Duly  26th  at  11:00  AM  at  the  Myton 
Cemetery.  Friends  may  call  at  the  home  of  a granddaughter,  Melissa,  in 
Fort  Duchesne  Monday  after  5 PM  and  Tuesday  prior  to  the  service. 

Funeral  directors,  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Farr  "Bubba"  Serawop,  age  34 
1971  ~ 2005 

Farr  Bubba"  Serawop,  age  34,  of  Ft.  Duchesne,  passed  away  Duly  24,  2005, 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 

He  was  born  February  5,  1971,  in  Provo,  to  Bobby  Serawop  Sr.  and 
Cherylene  Arrive. 

Bubba  liked  truck  driving,  being  with  his  children,  family  and  friends. 

He  enjoyed  reading,  camping,  fishing,  and  hunting,  playing  softball, 
football,  and  co-ed  softball.  He  liked  going  to  different  places  to  play 
softball,  and  also  liked  to  watch  his  brothers  play  basketball.  He  worked 
as  an  officer  for  the  Ute  Tribe  Security.  He  loved  to  meet  new  people  and 
make  new  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  longtime  companion,  Melanie  Sather,  children. 


Melita  Serawop,  Alec  Sather,  and  Marcus  Bo  Sather,  all  of  Ft.  Washakie, 

WY;  parents,  Bobby  Sr.  & Althea  Serawop,  Ft.  Duchesne;  brothers  and  sister, 
David  Arrive,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Randran  Serawop,  Ohio;  Valerie  Serawop,  Texas; 
Thornton  Serawop,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Clifford  (Angie)  Serawop,  Artesia,  NM; 

Ward  (Danette)  Serawop,  Emir  Serawop,  Bobby  Dr.  (Lina)  Serawop,  Ft. 
Duchesne;  Aunts  and  uncles,  Alice  (Bill)  Hones,  Petro  Serawop,  Keith 
Serawop,  Carmelita  Hack,  Geneva  Accawanna,  Ranae  Marquez,  Lorna  (Glen) 
Henks,  Cecelia  Henks,  Mary  Ann  (Leon)  Perank,  Hannah  Santio,  Gladys 
Pawwinnee  all  of  Ft.  Duchesne,  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Cherylene  Arrive;  grandparents, 
David  Serawop,  Margaret  (Willie)  Arrive,  Henry  (Toots)  Cesspooch;  uncles 
and  aunts,  Clifford  (Amelia)  Serawop,  Lee  ( Sylvia)  Serawop,  Preston 
Serawop,  Georgina  Serawop,  Mathew  Arrive,  Alene  Arrive,  Maxine  Serawop; 
cousin,  Dan  & Michael  Serawop,  and  nephew  Kendall  McCook. 

Funeral  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Friday,  Huly  29,  2005,  at  the  Ft. 
Duchesne  Gym.  He  will  be  taken  to  Bobby  Serawop  Hr's  home  in  Ft.  Duchesne 
on  Thursday  at  5 p.m. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

August  3,  2005 
Karl  Kee  Crawford 

Karl  Kee  Crawford,  89,  passed  away  on  Huly  31,  2005  in  the  Carson 
Convalescent  Center  in  Carson  City,  NV.  He  was  born  on  April  12,  1918  to 
Henry  and  Martha  (Zhinii)  Crawford.  He  graduated  from  the  Phoenix  Indian 
Boarding  school  in  1939  He  was  a journeyman  plumber,  having  worked  in 
Public  Health  Services,  IHS,  Northern  NV  and  Northern  CA,  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  on  various  projects  throughout  Northern  Nevada.  He  was 
in  the  National  Guard  19371939,  and  in  the  USMC  19421946  1st  Division  7th 
Regiment,  1st  and  3rd  Battalion  in  the  Pacific  Campaign  as  a Codetalker. 

He  was  a member  of  the  VFW,  American  Legion,  and  Stewart  Community  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  recognized  on  August  14,  1982  (National  Navajo  Codetalkers 
Day  in  Washington,  D.C.)  and  received  a proclamation  from  Gov.  Kenny  Guinn 
honoring  his  service  as  a Navajo  Codetalker  on  October  26,  2002.  He  was 
also  presented  the  Congressional  Silver  Medal  of  Honor  on  August  30,  2002 
in  Chinle,  Arizona.  He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Betty  Wright  Crawford 
in  1999. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children;  Winona  Hicks,  Wanda  Doran,  Daryl 
Crawford  and  Virginia  Claussen,  all  of  Carson  City,  NV,  his  sisters;  Ella 
Nakai  of  Lukachuka,  AZ,  Alma  Ashley,  Marie  Pete  and  Betty  Crawford,  all  of 

Ganada,  AZ,  brother  Kee  Crawford,  AZ,  nine  grandchildren,  sixteen 

greatgrandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  in  Carson  City,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

There  will  be  a visitation  at  Fitzhenry's  Funeral  Home  on  Wednesday, 
August  3 from  68pm.  A funeral  service  will  be  at  Stewart  Community  Baptist 

Church  on  Thursday,  August  4,  2005  at  10:00am.  Burial  will  be  with  full 

military  honors  by  Veteran's  Memorial  Association  at  Lone  Mountain 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Reno  Gazette-Hournal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
August  6,  2005 
Andre  Cody  Addison 

ARAPAHOE  - The  funeral  for  Arapahoe  resident  Andre  Cody  Addison,  22, 
will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  5,  at  the  family  home,  239 
Givens  Road,  Arapahoe,  by  Catholic  clergy  and  Burton  Hutchinson.  Interment 
will  be  in  Sharpnose  Cemetery  in  Arapahoe. 

Rosary  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Aug.  4,  at  the  family  home. 

He  died  Huly  30,  2005,  at  Diversion  Dam,  from  injuries  suffered  a 
swimming  accident. 

Born  Nov.  2,  1982,  in  Lander,  he  attended  St.  Stephens  and  Wyoming 


Indian  schools  and  Eisenhower  High  School  in  Lawton,  Okla. 

He  enjoyed  his  children;  swimming;  horseback-riding;  music;  being  with 
his  family  and  friends;  and  caring  for  his  uncle. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Nichole  Antelope;  two  daughters, 

Tristen  Page  and  Adrianna  Roselynn;  two  sons,  Quame  Colt  and  Andre  Cody 
Addison  Dr.;  his  parents,  Arilda  and  Marty  Chavez;  two  brothers,  Andrew 
Lonestar  Addison  and  Aaron  George  Addison;  sister,  Andrea  Marie  Aragon; 
grandparents,  Stella  Addison  and  Lillian  and  Doe  Chavez;  and  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Suzanne  Marie  Addison;  a brother, 
Adrian  R.  Addison;  and  his  grandfather,  Mervin  R.  Addison  Sr. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

August  3,  2005 

Dennis  Bearing 

LAME  DEER  - Dennis  Bearing,  51,  of  Lame  Deer,  died  Monday,  Aug.  1,  2005, 
at  the  Legacy  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  at  the  Indian  Birney 
Baptist  Mission  Church  in  Birney.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m. 

Friday,  Aug.  5,  at  the  Indian  Birney  Baptist  Mission  Church. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge. 

Oran  Wolfblack 

BIRNEY  - Oran  Wolfblack,  82,  of  Birney,  died  Sunday,  Duly  31,  2005  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  at  the  Birney  Hall. 
Funeral  service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  5,  at  the  Indian  Birney 
Baptist  Mission  Church  in  Birney. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge. 

August  5,  2005 

Kurt  Big  Leggins  Sr. 

WOLF  POINT  - Kurt  W.  Moon  Man  "Chucky"  Big  Leggins  Sr.,  49,  died  Tuesday, 
Aug.  2,  2005,  at  the  Trinity  Hospital  in  Wolf  Point. 

A vigil  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  Aug.  7,  at  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic 
Church  in  Poplar.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  8,  at 
our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church  in  Poplar.  Interment  will  be  at  the  St. 
Ann's  Catholic  Cemetery  west  of  Poplar. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  of  Wolf  Pont  is  in  charge. 

Oran  Charles  Wolfblack 

BIRNEY  - Oran  Charles  Wolfblack,  age  82,  of  Birney  passed  away  on  Duly 
31,  2005,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Traditional  wake  services  were  held  at  the  Birney  Community  Hall  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  4,  and  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  New  Apostolic 
Church  in  Birney  on  Friday,  Aug.  5,  at  1 p.m.,  with  Pastor  Dim  Finnerty 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  on  private  land  three  miles  north  of  Birney 
village,  with  a feast  at  the  Birney  Community  Hall  following  burial 
services . 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
August  4,  2005 

Bertha  Doris  Estelle  Old  Bull 

Bertha  Doris  Estelle  Old  Bull,  Biakalishte-Chiwakiia  Balaxe  itches  or 
Princess  of  Good  Prayer  Songs,  the  infant  daughter  of  Rod  "Curtis"  and 
Tracy  Lynn  Old  Bull,  died  Duly  30,  2005.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ties  the 


Bundle  Clan  and  Peigan  Child  Clan. 

Survivors  include  grandparents,  Lawrence  and  Bertha  Old  Bull  and  Estelle 
and  Andrew  Byrne;  and  sisters,  Salisha  and  Shawndin  Old  Bull-Pete, 

Elizabeth  McMullen,  Quinn  and  Cameron  Old  Bull-Rides  the  Horse,  and  Sarina 
Old  Bull. 

Visitation  was  on  Aug.  3 at  Dahl  Chapel  in  Billings.  Services  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Arrow  Creek  Christian  Center  at  Pryor.  Interment  will 
be  in  Gardner  Family  Cemetery  in  Pryor. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

August  3,  2005 

Garnet  Ann  (Garnsie)  Morning  Gun  Bear  Child 

Garnet  Ann  (Garnsie)  Morning  Gun  Bear  Child,  44,  a general  laborer  and 
homemaker  from  Browning,  passed  away  Friday  at  Cut  Bank.  The  coroner  has 
not  yet  released  the  cause  of  death.  A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Home 
Community  Center  where  a rosary  will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  4. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  with 
burial  to  follow  in  the  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral 
Chapel  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Lloyd  (Harvey)  Bear  Child;  children  Dora 
Connelly,  Dolene  Bear  Child,  William  Bear  Child,  Wilbur  Bear  Child, 

Benjamin  Bear  Child  and  Douglas  Bear  Child  all  of  Browning;  10 
grandchildren;  sisters  Henrietta  Duran  of  Kalispell,  Catherine  Plouffe  of 
Pablo,  Edna  Wippert  of  Browning,  Ida  LeDeau  of  Pablo,  Cecilia  Tarver  of 
California,  Patty  Brockie  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Margaret  Wippert  of 
Browning;  brother  Benjamin  Still  Smoking  Sr.  of  Browning;  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews;  maternal  Aunt  Garnet  Lime  of  Kalispell  and  Uncle  Dames 
Boy  Sr.  of  Browning.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  grandparents, 
three  brothers  and  three  grandchildren. 

She  was  born  May  21,  1961,  at  Browning  to  Woodrow  (Lafie)  and  Dulia 
(Dewell)  Big  Beaver  Morning  Gun,  where  she  was  raised  by  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Edward  and  Margaret  LeDeau,  where  she  grew  up  and  was 
educated  and  worked  as  a laborer.  She  married  Lloyd  (Harvey)  Bear  Child  in 
1977.  She  then  took  time  off  work  to  be  a homemaker  and  help  raise  her  six 
children,  after  which  she  returned  working  as  a housekeeper,  a job  she 
greatly  enjoyed. 

She  was  a happy-go-lucky  person  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her 
family  and  going  on  picnics,  beading,  swimming,  camping,  playing  horse 
shoes,  cards,  camping,  cooking,  berry  picking,  bingo  and  taking  rides 
around  the  mountains. 

She  loved  telling  stories  and  making  people  laugh.  She  went  the  extra 
mile  to  help  people.  She  was  ambitious  and  hard  working,  a loving  wife, 
mother,  grandmother,  sister  and  aunt. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  5,  2005 

Ruby  Butterfly 

BROWNING  - Ruby  (Rutherford)  Butterfly,  63,  a homemaker  who  was  active 
in  her  church  and  known  for  her  cooking,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at 
a Browning  care  center. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  her  home  in  Browning  today  and  at  Glacier  Homes 
Community  Center  on  Saturday,  with  an  evening  service  at  6 p.m.  and  a feed 
at  7 p.m.  The  wake  will  resume  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center  on  Sunday, 
with  her  funeral  there  at  1 p.m.  Monday.  Burial  will  take  place  in  St. 
Anne's  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Henry  Butterfly  of  Browning;  sons  Burt 


Butterfly  of  Heart  Butte  and  Daryl  Butterfly  of  Browning;  daughters  Lynnel 
Aimsback  of  Heart  Butte  and  Karen  Butterfly  and  Rachel  Whitegrass  of 
Browning;  brothers  Joseph  Rutherford  and  Melvin  Rutherford  of  Browning; 
sisters  Marisha  Ball  of  Oregon  and  Melvina  Geffre  of  South  Dakota;  16 
grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  grandsons. 

Kurt  W.  Big  Leggins  Sr.  'Moon  Man' 

WOLF  POINT  - Army  veteran  Kurt  W.  "Chucky"  Big  Leggins  Sr.,  49,  "Moon 
Man,"  died  of  respiratory  arrest  Tuesday  at  a Wolf  Point  hospital. 

A vigil  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church  in 
Poplar.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  followed  by 
burial  with  military  honors  in  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Cemetery.  Clayton 
Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  partner.  Clover  Track  of  Wolf  Point;  daughters 
Kiedra  Big  Leggins  of  Wolf  Point,  Deona  Scott  of  Poplar  and  Kristi  Lee  Big 
Leggins  of  Miles  City;  a son,  Kurt  Wayne  Big  Leggins  Jr.  of  Miles  City; 
brothers  Terry  Eagle  Boy,  Laval  Big  Leggins  and  Charles  Four  Bear  of 
Poplar,  Melvin  Eagle  Boy  of  Minneapolis,  Curtis  Big  Leggins  of  Shelby  and 
Richard  Big  Leggins  of  Billings;  and  sisters  Doremis  Eagle  Boy,  Carmen 
Eagle  Boy,  Brenda  Big  Leggins  and  Veronica  Big  Leggins,  all  of  Poplar,  and 
Valeria  Comes  Last  of  Wolf  Point. 

August  6,  2005 

Ruby  Butterfly 

BROWNING  - Ruby  (Rutherford)  Butterfly,  63,  a homemaker,  died  of  natural 
causes  Monday  at  a Browning  care  center. 

A wake  is  noon  today  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  with  an  honoring 
ceremony  at  6 p.m.  and  a feed  at  7 p.m.  The  wake  will  continue  at  noon 
Sunday  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  Her  funeral  is  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Heart  Butte  Community  Center,  with  burial  in  St.  Ann's  Cemetery.  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ruby  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Henry  Butterfly  of  Browning;  sons  Burt 
(Helen)  Butterfly  of  Heart  Butte  and  Daryl  (Angela)  Butterfly  of  Browning; 
daughters  Lynnel  (Glen)  Aimsback  of  Heart  Butte  and  Karen  Butterfly, 

Rachel  (Tyrone)  Whitegrass  Jr.  of  Browning;  brothers  Joseph  Rutherford  and 
Melvin  (Geri)  Rutherford  of  Browning;  sisters  Marisha  (Curtis)  Ball  of 
Oregon  and  Melvina  (Melvin)  Geffre  of  South  Dakota;  16  grandchildren  and 
16  great-grandchildren . 

Ruby  was  born  Sept.  28,  1941,  in  Browning,  to  James  and  Rose  Rutherford. 
She  was  raised  in  Heart  Butte  and  later  moved  to  the  boarding  school  with 
family,  where  she  met  her  beloved  husband  Henry.  She  and  Henry  shared  two 
years  of  life  together  before  getting  married  on  Nov.  29,  1960.  Ruby  and 
Henry  were  married  in  Browning.  They  made  their  home  in  Heart  Butte  and  in 
1980  moved  to  Browning 

Ruby  was  a very  loving  and  caring  person.  Her  biggest  joy  in  life  was 
spending  time  with  her  grandchildren,  and  she  was  active  in  all  the 
sporting  activities.  She  especially  loved  to  go  to  basketball  games, 
although  her  physical  condition  sometimes  kept  her  from  going,  she  would 
listen  to  the  games  on  the  radio.  She  was  a big  fan  of  the  Heart  Butte 
Warriors  basketball  team.  Tournaments  were  especially  exciting  and 
regardless  of  the  traveling  distance  she  made  sure  Henry  got  her  there. 

Besides  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren,  she  also  treasured  the 
times  she  was  able  to  spend  with  brothers  and  sisters.  She  looked  forward 
to  summertime,  when  her  sisters  Marisha  and  Melvina  would  come  to  visit. 
She  was  there  in  times  of  need  when  it  came  to  family  until  later  in  years 
when  her  physical  condition  kept  her  home;  she  then  communicated  with  them 
by  phone. 

She  looked  forward  to  Indian  Days,  as  she  liked  to  camp  and  take  part  in 
some  of  the  festivities.  She  enjoyed  family  gatherings,  whether  it  was  a 
holiday  or  a picnic.  In  her  younger  years,  she  enjoyed  fishing,  a family 
trait  that  was  handed  down  from  her  father  Jim  "Buckskin"  Rutherford.  She 
was  also  an  exceptional  cook,  something  her  mother  Rose  had  taught  her 
when  she  was  young. 


Ruby  was  an  active  member  of  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Whenever  possible, 
she  attended  church  activities,  some  of  which  brought  her  all  the  way  to 
California.  When  her  condition  didn't  allow  her  to  travel  anymore,  she 
would  listen  to  her  favorite  gospel  music  and  watch  TBN  on  television.  She 
also  enjoyed  listening  to  Indian  music. 

If  Ruby  had  a legacy  in  life,  it  could  be  said  "to  be  loved."  She  loved 
her  husband  Henry  very  much,  and  together  they  shared  47  wonderful  years. 
She  loved  her  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  with  the 
love  only  a mother  and  grandmother  holds.  She  had  the  most  precious  love 
for  her  mother  and  father  and  shared  unending  love  with  her  siblings. 

Among  the  many  nephews,  nieces,  cousins  and  friends  she  had,  she  had  love 
for  all. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  lames  "Buckskin"  and  Rose  Sure 
Chief  Rutherford;  a brother,  Richard  Rutherford  Sr.;  sisters  luanita 
Morgan  and  Baby  lane  Rutherford;  twin  baby  brother  and  sister  Lawrence  and 
Florence  Rutherford;  and  grandsons  Steven  Butterfly  and  Henry  Gabriel 
White  Grass. 

Margaret  Hamilton 

POPLAR  - Margaret  (Red  Thunder)  Hamilton,  73,  a lifelong  Poplar  resident 
who  was  fluent  in  the  Sioux  language,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday  at  a 
Poplar  hospital. 

A vigil  service  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church. 
Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  with  burial  at  St. 
Ann's  Cemetery  in  Poplar.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Bill  Strauser,  Marty  Strauser,  Deff  Strauser, 
Sheryl  Berger  and  Connie  Young,  all  of  Poplar,  Glen  Strauser  of  Sheridan, 
Ross  of  Whitefish,  Shelly  Sears  of  Sidney  and  Eric  Red  Bull  of  Culbertson; 
sisters  Mary  Ann  Richardson  of  Williston,  N.D.,  Delores  Kirn  of  Billings, 
Floreen  Williams  and  Karla  Red  Thunder  of  Poplar  and  Olivia  Buckles  of 
Spokane;  34  grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Roger  Strauser,  in  2003;  a 
granddaughter  and  a grandson. 

Foeloa  Salatielu  3r. 

Foeloa  Salatielu  3r.,  18,  30  76th  St.  N.,  an  Air  Force  security  officer, 
drowned  Tuesday  near  Hardy  Creek. 

Services  will  take  place  in  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa.  O'Connor  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  local  arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Pago  Pago,  include  his  parents,  Faamamata  and  Foelou 
Salatielu;  and  sisters  Tafina  Salatielu  and  Duftiny  Salatielu. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Doseph  Clairmont 

POLSON  - Doseph  Eugene  "Gene"  Clairmont,  98,  died  at  home  here  on  Duly  8 
2005,  from  natural  causes.  Gene  was  born  on  April  3,  1907,  to  Dohn 
Clairmont  and  Mary  Rose  Morigeau  in  Ronan.  As  a member  of  the  Conf.  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  he  was  raised  and  educated  on  the  Flathead  Reservation 
As  a young  man  he  bought  his  first  dump  truck  and  worked  construction  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Arizona.  Later,  after  moving  back  to  Montana,  he 
worked  on  different  phases  of  Kerr  Dam.  In  1938  he  married  Carol  "Code" 
Wyman;  from  this  marriage  a daughter,  Dulie,  was  born. 

Code  preceded  him  in  death  in  1979.  In  the  '50s  he  owned  Clairmont 
Construction,  a sand  and  gravel  business,  for  10  years.  He  later  went  to 
raising  Hereford  cattle  with  Hank  Bureau.  He  loved  the  ranching  business 
and  had  a special  horse  named  "Chief."  In  1981  he  married  "Sis"  Wall;  she 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1983.  In  1984  he  married  Ella  Oie,  and  she 
resides  at  the  family  home.  Gene  enjoyed  pack  trips  into  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness,  traveling  and  trips  to  Alaska  and  Mexico.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  parents,  brothers  Lawrence,  Phil  and  Harold,  and  sisters 


Alice,  Bernice  and  Lily. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ella;  daughter  Dulie  Wall  and  husband  Ray 
Wall  (Poison);  four  grandchildren,  Raylene,  Marcia,  John  and  Tracy  Wall; 
four  great-grandchildren,  Kaelen,  Felicia,  Tommy  and  R.D.;  sisters  Ruth 
Hall  (Ronan)  and  Myrtle  Whittle  (Seattle);  and  stepchildren  Derry  Oie 
(Pablo),  Sharon  Hill  (Pablo)  and  Donna  Sturm  (Greenough). 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  Duly  12  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  Church.  Interment  followed  at  Lakeview  Cemetery  in 
Poison . 

Louise  Combs 

ARLEE  - Louise  Lamoose  Combs  died  on  the  morning  of  Duly  3,  2005,  at  the 
at  of  104.  Grandma  Combs,  as  she  was  known  by  many,  was  born  Oct.  24,  1900. 
She  lived  her  entire  life  in  the  Arlee  area  except  for  the  years  she  spent 
at  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore.,  and  the  summer  months  in  the  late 
1940s  when  she  and  her  husband  harvested  fruit  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 

Grandma  was  preceded  in  death  by  many,  many  family  members  including 
infant  son  Richard,  husband  Abel  Combs,  and  daughter  Margaret. 

She  is  survived  by  three  grandchildren.  Rose  Pablo  (Gil  Parizeau),  Doe 
Pablo  (Melinda)  and  Clarice  King  (Rudy),  all  of  Arlee;  16  great- 
grandchildren; 38  great-great-grandchildren;  four  great-great  great- 
grandchildren; nieces;  nephews;  and  her  very  special  friend,  Ashanee 
Kenmille . 

A wake  was  held  at  her  home  and  the  Arlee  Community  Center  on  Duly  6, 
where  rosary  was  recited.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Duly  7 at  the 
Arlee  Community  Center  with  burial  at  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Francis  Stiffarm 

Francis  Alec  "Dohnnycake"  Stiffarm  Sr.,  66,  whose  Indian  name  Thay  Wus 
means  Weasel-Bear,  owner  and  operator  of  Budget  Trimmers  Tree  Service  in 
Havre,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  2,  2005,  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Hospital.  His  cause 
of  death  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

His  memorial  service  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Holland  & Bonine 
Chapel.  Interment  of  the  cremated  remains  will  be  held  at  a later  time.  A 
fellowship  will  be  held  at  the  North  Central  Senior  Citizens  Center 
immediately  after  the  memorial  service. 

Frank  was  born  Dan.  23,  1939,  in  Fort  Belknap  to  Francis  and  Eunice 
(Azure)  Stiffarm.  He  was  raised  by  his  grandmother  Phoebe  at  Fort  Belknap. 
He  attended  Hays  grade  schools  and  Harlem  High  School,  graduating  in  1957. 
He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  September  of  1957  and  was  honorably 
discharged  in  May  of  1963.  He  lived  in  Endicott,  Wash.,  until  1978  and 
then  returned  to  Montana. 

He  met  Dudy  Winchell  in  April  of  1978  and  they  were  married  Feb.  20, 

1982,  in  Havre.  The  couple  raised  four  children.  Frank  worked  in  Havre  for 
Ransom  Holden's  Tree  Service  and  Northern  Montana  College.  In  1994,  he 
started  his  own  business.  Budget  Trimmers  Tree  Service,  of  which  he  was 
the  owner  and  operator  of  until  his  death.  Frank  also  worked  at  the  North 
Central  Senior  Citizens  Center  as  their  maintenance  personnel. 

Frank  was  liked  by  everyone  who  knew  him.  He  was  a true  family  man  with 
a great  sense  of  humor.  He  enjoyed  listening  to  powwow  music,  working  in 
his  garage,  attending  rodeos  and  watching  boxing.  His  greatest  love  was 
for  his  wife,  family  and  his  grandchildren,  whom  he  loved  to  play  with. 

His  oversized  Pomeranian  dog  Spyke  was  a true  companion  to  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Phoebe  (Bell)  Stiffarm;  and 
his  parents,  Frankie  and  Eunice  Stiffarm. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dudy  Lynn  Stiffarm  of  Havre;  daughters, 

Gerri  (Deff)  Seymour  and  Cindy  (Brock)  Zubatch,  both  of  Havre;  sons,  Doug 
and  Anthony  Stiffarm,  both  of  Washington,  Frank  "Buzz"  (Pamela)  Stiffarm 
of  Havre,  Glenn  (Cari)  Winchell  of  Great  Falls;  uncle,  Ben  (Ida)  Stiffarm 
of  Billings;  sisters,  Deannie  Stiffarm  of  Havre,  Francine  Stiffarm  of 
Chinook,  Renalda  Stiffarm  of  Fort  Belknap;  six  grandchildren;  and  numerous 


cousins,  friends  and  a wealth  of  in-laws  who  loved  him  dearly. 

Memorials  in  Frank's  honor  may  be  made  to  the  North  Central  Senior 
Citizens  Center,  2 Second  St.  W.,  Havre,  MT  59501. 

Services  and  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine 
Funeral  Home. 

August  5,  2005 

Hazel  Vandell 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Hazel  Marie  Vandell,  "Changeable,"  79,  of  Fort  Belknap 
died  Wednesday,  Aug.  3,  2005,  at  her  home  of  natural  causes. 

A rosary  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday  in  the  Hays-Lodge  Pole  High 
School.  A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  in  the  Hays-Lodge 
Pole  High  School.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  St.  Paul's  Mission  Cemetery. 

Hazel  was  born  to  Arthur  and  Clara  (BadRoad)  Skinner  on  March  22,  1926, 
at  Hays.  Hazel  was  raised  in  Hays.  She  attended  school  in  Hays  and  at 
Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore. 

Hazel  cooked  at  the  Hays-Lodge  Pole  School,  was  an  avid  star  quilt  maker 
and  loved  to  travel.  She  also  had  a deep  love  for  all  of  her  grandchildren 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Robert  Stiffarm;  sisters,  Alma 
Brockie,  Florence  Stiffarm  and  Madeline  Colliflower;  and  grandson,  Charlie 
Cole. 

Survivors  include  her  children  Lorena  Stiffarm,  Anita  Weigand,  Alma 
Young,  Annie  Mount,  Tommy  Doe  Mount  and  Louis  Mount,  all  of  Hays,  and 
Florence  Buck  of  Arbuckle,  Calif.;  brother.  Merle  Skinner;  33 
grandchildren;  43  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 
whom  she  dearly  loved. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Kathy  Prescott 

KALISPELL  - Kathy  Lee  Prescott,  48,  died  Monday,  Aug.  1,  2005,  at  her 
home  in  Kalispell. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Buffalo  Hill  Funeral 
Home.  Interment  will  take  place  at  a later  date  at  the  C.E.  Conrad 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Kalispell. 

Kathy  was  born  Oct.  1,  1956,  in  Redding,  Calif.  She  lived  in  Kansas 
before  moving  home  to  Poplar.  She  was  a member  of  the  Assiniboine  tribe. 

She  married  Dohnnie  Martinez  in  1983  and  they  divorced  in  1992. 

Kathy  was  a fun-lvoing  person  who  loved  to  laugh. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Carrie  Anderson  of  Kalispell,  Terrie 
Holland  of  Palmer,  Alaska,  and  Matt  Martinez  of  Great  Falls;  four 
grandchildren;  father.  Dames  Meredith  of  Glasgow;  brothers,  Mike  of  Nashua 
and  Sonny  of  Fletcher,  N.C.;  sister,  Alice  of  Nebraska. 

Buffalo  Hill  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Bill  Oman,  61 
Nome 

Nome  resident  William  "Bill"  Oscar  Oman,  61,  died  Duly  20,  2005,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  with  family  members  present. 

A service  was  Duly  25  in  Nome. 

Mr.  Oman  was  born  Duly  18,  1944,  in  Candle,  to  Carl  and  Lela  Kiana  Oman. 
He  graduated  in  1963  from  Nome  High  School,  where  he  was  proud  to  have 
been  a Nome  Nanook  and  was  known  as  "Big  Bill."  Mr.  Oman  married  Charlene 
Frazier  and  together  they  had  his  only  child,  Tina  Oman-Green. 

In  March  1968,  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  until  1970. 
During  his  service  he  earned  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  Bronze  Star,  Air  Medal  and  Vietnam  Combat  Certificate. 

Mr.  Oman  was  employed  with  Alaska  Airlines  as  a cargo  handler  for  many 
years  and  as  a bartender  for  the  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood.  Along  with 
several  other  jobs,  he  worked  on  the  North  Slope  during  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 


He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  American 
Legion  in  Nome  and  assisted  during  the  design  and  construction  of  the  VFW 
Hall.  He  was  proud  to  have  been  a former  commander  and  was  a trustee  at 
his  death.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood  in  Nome. 
He  loved  to  go  fishing,  crabbing,  boating  and  to  the  Reno  Air  Races.  He 
had  many  friends  who  fondly  called  him  "Billy-O." 

His  family  writes:  "Our  father,  grandfather,  son,  brother  and  friend  was 
caring,  kind  and  always  put  others  before  him.  He  will  be  greatly  missed, 
but  we  will  always  feel  his  presence  in  our  hearts." 

Mr.  Oman  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Tina  Oman-Green;  granddaughter, 
LaSheaya  Williams;  mother,  Lela  Oman;  sisters  and  their  husbands,  Irene 
and  Earl  Merchant,  and  Dune  and  George  Briggs;  brothers.  Bob  Oman  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  and  Lee  Oman;  many  nieces  and  nephews,  including  Earl  III, 
Carl,  Dodi  and  Bill  Merchant,  Alison  and  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Lisa,  Cindy, 
Bobby  and  Lynnee  Oman,  and  Dohn,  Carl,  Sheryl  and  Kristen  Oman. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

August  3,  2005 

Helen  Tom,  80 
Chuathbaluk 

Chuathbaluk  resident  Helen  Tom,  80,  died  Duly  31,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  at  6 p.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E 
St.  A Panikhida  service  at  will  be  at  7 p.m.  with  Archimandrite  Isidore 
officiating.  A second  service  will  be  at  St.  Sergius  of  Radonezh  Church  in 
Chuathbaluk.  Pallbearers  will  include  David  Simeon  Sr.,  David  Simeon  Dr., 
Thomas  Tom,  Sergie  Phillips,  Sam  Overton  and  Crim  Phillips.  Burial  will 
take  place  at  the  family  homestead. 

Mrs.  Tom  was  born  Feb.  22,  1925,  in  Napaimute  to  Nicoli  and  Katherine 
Abruska.  She  was  a member  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  America.  She  was  a 
homemaker  who  enjoyed  fishing,  berry  picking,  walking,  knitting  and 
beachcombing  for  "beauties." 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  will  be  remembered  as  a good  mother,  grandmother 
and  great-grandmother  who  was  loved  and  respected  as  an  elder  of  the 
community.  We  will  miss  her  soft-spoken  words  of  wisdom  and  her  kind, 
gentle  ways." 

Mrs.  Tom  is  survived  by  her  daughters  and  son-in-laws,  Katherine 
Bourdukofsky,  Balassa  and  Walt  Doughty,  Anne  and  Doe  Kline,  all  of 
Anchorage,  and  Marie  and  Larry  Dames  of  Prince  George,  Va.;  son,  David 
Simeon  of  Chuathbaluk;  nine  grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  family  members  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  children,  Martha  and  Thomas; 
and  husband,  Sam  Tom. 

Memorial  bequests  can  be  made  to  St.  Sergius  of  Radonezh  Church. 

August  4,  2005 

Donald  Melgreen,  56 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Donald  Matthew  Melgreen,  56,  died  Duly  27,  2005,  in 
Anchorage. 

A visitation  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Friday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel, 
737  E St.  At  11:30  a.m.,  family  and  friends  will  be  invited  to  share 
memories  and  celebrate  his  life.  A graveside  service  with  full  military 
honors  will  follow  at  1 p.m.  at  Fort  Richardson  National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Melgreen  was  born  Feb.  21,  1949,  in  Unalakleet  to  Bart  Melgreen  and 
Laura  Gonangnan  Melgreen.  He  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  in 
1967  as  one  of  the  school's  top  wrestlers.  He  joined  the  Army  in  1968  and 
was  honorably  discharged  on  Dune  7,  1970,  after  serving  in  Vietnam. 
Following  his  discharge  he  moved  to  Anchorage. 

He  was  an  electrician  by  trade  and  a shareholder  in  the  Bering  Straits 
Native  Corp.  and  Unalakleet  Native  Corp.  Mr.  Melgreen  helped  build  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  He  was  a direct  descendant  of  Chief  Nashalook, 
the  last  traditional  chief  of  Unalakleet. 


He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  friends. 

His  family  and  friends  wrote:  "He  was  always  a very  positive  person, 
kind  to  individuals,  and  he  treated  others  as  he  wanted  to  be  treated. 
Peace  to  his  memory." 

Mr.  Melgreen  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Joyce  Ann; 
and  lifelong  friend  and  cousin,  Lowell  "Boyce"  Anagick  Jr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers,  Norman  Melgreen  and  George  Wheeler;  aunt 
Rose  Wheeler;  uncle,  Collins  Gonangnan;  special  cousins,  Lena  and  Dolly; 
and  many  other  cousins,  relatives  and  friends. 

Gail  Hartley,  90 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Gail  Campbell  Hartley,  90,  died  July  23,  2005,  at  her 
home. 

A memorial  service  will  be  announced. 

Ms.  Hartley  was  born  Dec.  4,  1914,  in  Sitka  and  was  of  Tlingit  ancestry. 

A college  graduate,  she  spent  most  of  her  adult  life  in  California.  She 
had  worked  for  the  state  school  system  in  Santa  Barbara. 

She  returned  to  Alaska  12  years  ago  and  was  a longtime  resident  of  the 

Muldoon  area. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Ms.  Hartley  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  of  her  family 

members  and  numerous  friends  who  knew  and  loved  her.  She  was  very  talented 

at  crocheting  Native  blankets. 

"She  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  cat,  Teddy,  and  having  family  and 
friends  stopping  in  to  visit  at  her  place,  where  you  were  always  greeted 
with  a warm  and  hearty  welcome  and  a very  loving  smile.  She  always  had  a 
kind  word  to  say  and  made  everyone  she  met  feel  like  part  of  the  family. 

"Ms.  Hartley  enjoyed  watching  sports  of  all  kinds  and  had  a wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  Her  warm  smile  and  wholesome  laugh  will  be  greatly  missed. 

"We  know  that  when  it  rains  and  thunders,  it  is  really  the  tears  and 
laughter  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven  enjoying  her  sense  of  humor." 

Ms.  Hartley  is  survived  by  two  sisters  and  a brother-in-law,  Eleanor 
Barnes  of  California  and  Virginia  and  Wally  Moy  of  Sitka;  daughter, 

Frances  "Annie"  Dunham;  son,  Lyle  Hartley,  both  of  Anchorage;  and  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  whom  she  loved  dearly. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cook  Inlet  Funeral  Home. 

August  7,  2005 

Larry  Allen,  72 
Anchorage 

Longtime  Anchorage  resident  Laurence  "Larry"  Allen,  72,  died  Aug.  2, 
2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  after  a long  battle  with  lung  cancer 

Services  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Cook  Inlet  Funeral  Home  and 
Cremation,  5520  Lake  Otis  Parkway,  Suite  105,  with  a potlatch  afterward. 
The  family  requests  that  those  who  attend  bring  stories  and  pictures  to 
share  at  the  service. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  Nov.  5,  1932,  in  Cordova  to  Harry  Allen  and  Mary 
Stevens-Alien . 

He  was  proud  of  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  the  Korean 
War.  He  was  especially  proud  of  his  grandchildren,  stepson  and 
stepdaughters,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  nickname  they  called  him  by,  "Apa." 

Mr.  Allen  was  a commercial  fisherman  and  a wonderful  chef,  his  family 
said.  He  worked  at  the  Black  Angus  restaurant. 

For  more  than  40  years,  Mr.  Allen  lived  in  Anchorage  and  loved  calling 
it  home. 

His  family  said:  "Larry  loved  the  outdoors  and  spending  time  with  his 
family  and  friends,  who  called  him  a gruffy  old  dude.  But  in  actuality,  he 
would  give  you  the  shirt  off  his  back.  One  family  member  said  his  heart 
was  made  of  marshmallow."  His  family  added  that  he  was  a member  in  good 
standing  with  the  Chugach  Alaska  Corp.  and  Eyak  Village  Corp. 

Mr.  Allen  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Fred  "Buddy"  Allen,  and 
sister,  Janet  Allen. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Faye  Allen;  nephew,  Fred  Allen;  niece, 
Beverly  Allen;  grandchildren,  Anthony,  Marquel  and  LeSean  Irving;  stepson. 


Shawn  Knoedlen;  and  stepdaughters , Angie  and  Renee  Knoedler. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that  donations  be  made  in  his 
name  to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

August  2,  2005 

Frank  Garry  Jamieson 

JAMIESON  Frank  Garry  - Suddenly  at  the  Iroquois  Lodge,  Ohsweken  on 
Saturday,  July  30,  2005  at  the  age  of  64  years; 

loving  friend  and  companion  of  Patricia;  dear  father  of  Lori  June  and 
Les,  Patrick  and  Anne,  Les,  and  Suzanne  and  Gerry;  dear  grandfather  of 
Ashley,  Mike  and  Faith,  Jacquie,  Joel,  Garry,  Maggie,  and  Bianca;  brother 
of  Wilma  and  Chuck,  Peggy  and  Ed,  Lome  and  Terry,  and  Carol  and  Ed; 
brother-in-law  of  Marilyn.  He  was  also  loved  by  many  nieces,  nephews,  and 
cousins; 

predeceased  by  parents  Bill  and  Rose  (Hill)  Jamieson;  brothers  William 
and  George;  sisters  Ruby  and  Darlene  and  a granddaughter  Kayla.  Frank  was 
a retired  member  of  the  Iron  Workers  Local  736  Hamilton.  He  was  also  a 
dedicated  fireman  for  over  40  years  with  the  Six  Nations  Fire  Department, 
Past  President  and  volunteer  for  the  Six  Nations  Agricultural  Society,  and 
a medical  transportation  driver.  The  family  will  honour  his  life  with 
visitation  at  his  home  1756  Cayuga  Road  after  7 p.  m.  Sunday. 

Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Sour  Springs  Longhouse  on 
Tuesday,  August  2,  2005  at  11  a.  m. 

Arrangements  by  Sryres  Funeral  Home,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

August  2,  2005 

James  Bigblood,  of  Kenora 
March  4,  1923  - August  2,  2005 

James  Bigblood  passed  away  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital  on 
August  2,  2005,  82  years  of  age. 

Husband  of  Harriet. 

Viewing/Wake  at  James'  residence  Whitedog  on  Thursday,  August  4,  2005  at 
3:00  p.m. 

Traditional  and  Memorial  Services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  5,  2005 
at  2:00  p.m.  at  his  residence. 

A full  and  complete  obituary  to  follow. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home  547-6000 
On  Line  Condolences  at  www. kenorafuneralhome . com 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

August  4,  2005 

Melody  Ann  Denise  "Trey"  Fox 
"Miistaksaakii"  (Mountain  Woman) 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  love  in  our  hearts  that  we  announce  the 
passing  of  a beloved  spouse,  daughter,  sister,  aunt,  niece,  cousin  and 
friend  on  Monday,  August  1,  2005. 

MELODY  is  survived  by  her  spouse,  Christopher  Shot  Both  Sides  Jr.; 
parents  Bernice  and  Floyd;  Grandmother  Josephine;  brothers  Gordon 
Alexander  (Mary),  and  Eugene  Carlos  (Kitty-Belle);  sisters  Anna- Joyce 
Fox/Frank  (Randy),  Marsha  Fox  (Justin),  Carmen  Fox/Gray  (Bryce),  Cheryl 
Fox;  Melody  is  also  survived  by  her  beloved  aunts  Verna  Fox,  Joanne  Davis, 
Frisco  Little  Light,  Carrie  First  Rider,  Sylvia  Weasel  Head  (Frank), 
Julianne  Wells;  and  beloved  uncles;  Roland  Big  Throat  (Peggy),  Eugene 
Creighton,  Randy  Bottle  (Karen),  Richard  Fox  (Mabel),  Edward  Fox 
(Charlene),  Grant  Fox  (Victoria);  great  aunt  Helen  Many  Fingers;  great 
uncle  Steven  Fox  Sr.;  nephews;  Shane  Little  Bear  (Sherry),  Cory  Clement 
Fox  (Carol),  Jan  Fox  (Jessica),  Alex  North  Peigan-Fox,  Lennie  Gordon  Fox, 


Kiowa  Thunder  Chief,  Brett  Fox,  Jobe  and  Julian  Fox,  Logan,  Rory,  Dylan, 
Zach  and  Noah  Fox;  nieces;  Shaneen  Ann  Fox/Thunder  Chief  (Neal),  Andrea 
True  Hoy  Fox,  Tyrel,  Elizabeth  and  Eden  Fox/Gray,  Kristian  and  Karmen 
Fox/Frank,  Montana  Fox,  Shayla  Fox;  as  well  as  numerous  cousins. 

Melody's  spirit  goes  to  join  her  brother  Clement  Floyd  Fox,  her  nephews 
Jamie  Robin  Fox  and  Kendall  Fox,  her  grandparents  Dim  and  Isabel  Big 
Throat,  grandfather  Alexander  Gordon  Fox,  and  great  grandparents  Rosie  and 
Charlie  Davis  all  in  the  light  of  the  Creator. 

Melody  attended  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  Cardston, 
Alberta  and  went  on  to  complete  Life  Skills  Training  on  the  Blood  Reserve, 
where  she  later  attended  Red  Crow  College.  Throughout  her  life.  Melody  was 
very  spiritual  in  her  Traditional  and  Catholic  beliefs.  She  was  very  close 
to  her  grandmother  Isabel,  who  taught  her  about  "Kiipaitapiiyssinnoon" 

(Our  way  of  Life)  as  a First  Nations  woman.  This  nurtured  her  way  of  life 
as  a humble,  kind  and  caring  person.  As  the  baby  girl  of  her  family. 

Melody  treasured  the  time  she  spent  with  her  brothers  who  enjoyed  taking 
their  baby  sister  with  them  to  the  horse  track  and  hanging  out  at  the  barn. 
This  was  where  Melody's  love  for  animals,  including  horses  was  seen;  her 
first  horse  was  an  abandoned  pony  she  named,  "Wiggy  Bar".  With  open  arms 
and  a caring  heart.  Melody  would  welcome  a stray  dog  or  cat  into  her  care. 
In  her  teenage  years,  she  would  ride  her  motorbike  free  in  the  wind,  truly 
living  in  the  moment,  loving  life  in  its  most  beautiful  form.  It  was  in 
her  childhood  when  Melody  started  to  express  her  gifts  and  creativity  in 
the  arts;  writing  stories  and  poetry.  Her  youthful  spirit  connected  in  a 
special  way  with  all  her  nieces  and  nephews,  who  she  especially  enjoyed 
sharing  her  passion  for  music,  humor  and  stories  with. 

Melody  was  a kindred  spirit,  who  chose  to  see  the  brighter  side  of 
everything,  glowing  with  a sunny  smile  and  generous  laughter,  shining  as  a 
ray  of  light  to  all  who  were  blessed  to  know  her. 

Melody  was  loved  and  will  be  remembered  by  her  family  and  the  many 
friends  she  met  throughout  her  life. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  FLOYD  AND  BERNICE  FOX  RESIDENCE,  Blood 
Reserve,  on  Sunday,  August  7,  2005  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

A High  Mass  will  be  Celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  on  Monday,  August  8,  2005,  at  11:00  A.M. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

August  8,  2005 

Chantal  Nicole  Many  Grey  Horses 
"Pootaakii"  (Flying  South) 

CHANTAL  NICOLE  "Pootaakii"  (Flying  South),  our  precious,  beautiful  Angel, 
was  called  home  to  join  our  Creator  on  Duly  31,  2005  at  the  delicate  age 
of  15  years.  Chantal  was  born  on  August  9,  1989  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital 
in  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Chantal  is  survived  by  her  loving  mother  Jody  Lynn  Little  Wolf  and  her 
devoted  father  Warren  (Bev)  Many  Grey  Horses.  She  leaves  behind  her 
younger  siblings:  Katelyn  Marie,  Leah  Ray,  Raymond,  T'shoani  and  Janie  Rae 
First  Rider,  as  well  as  the  love  of  her  life  and  special  friend  Shawn 
(Almo)  Yellow  Face.  Chantal  also  leaves  behind  to  mourn,  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Morris  and  Betty  Ann  Little  Wolf,  great  grandmother  Eliza 
Potts  and  adopted  grandmothers  Rosie  Day  Rider,  Mary  and  Nora  First  Rider. 
She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  aunts  and  uncles:  Duanita  (Ronnie),  Carol 
(Grant),  Francine  (George),  Lori  (Brandy),  Roseanne  (Darren),  Deanna, 

Hadiga  (Joseph),  Todd  (Jessica)  Pat  Jr.  (Peggy),  Kirk  (Jackie),  Scott 
(Audrey)  and  Steven,  who  cherished,  supported  and  loved  Chantal 
unconditionally.  Chantal  is  also  survived  by  her  great  aunts:  Delores 
(Phillip),  Bev  (Randy),  Karen  (Terri),  Rose,  Mary  (James),  Brenda  (Butch)  , 
Margaret  (Brian),  Holly  (John),  Frances,  Nancy  (Woodrow)  and  Diane;  her 
great  uncles:  Wesley,  Melvin  (Blondie),  Pat  (Jenny),  Merlin  (Marsha), 

Jerry  Jr.  (Velma)  , Jim  (Rachel)  Walter  (Hilda),  Gregg  (Karen)  and  Jimmy; 
adoptive  aunts  and  uncles:  Leonard  (Dorothy),  Randy  (Lorraine),  Winston 
(Marie),  Heber  (Florence)  and  special  aunt  Maudie  Provost;  Chantal's 


paternal  grandparents  Molly  Many  Grey  Horses  and  Winston  Many  Bears  also 
join  in  mourning,  along  with  her  loving  aunts  and  uncles:  Deborah,  Pamela, 
Ruth  (Ira),  David  (Lorna)  and  Pat;  her  great  aunts  and  uncles:  Evelyn 
(Dan),  Ruby  (Martin),  Donna,  Mary,  Martha,  Terry  (Cal),  Rebecca  and  Roy; 
and  by  her  caring  godparents  Dohn  Eagle  Child  and  Rebecca  Many  Grey  Horses. 

Chantal  lived  her  life  to  the  fullest  as  a free  spirited  young  lady.  She 
cared  for  and  respected  our  traditional  way  of  life.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Niipoomaakiiks  (Cickadees)  Society  and  the  Horn's  Society,  the 
piercing  Sundance  and  the  Crazy  Horse  Youth  Council.  Chantal' s life  will 
be  forever  admired  and  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  her  numerous  relatives 
and  friends.  Chantal  has  journeyed  into  the  spirit  world  to  watch  over  and 
protect  all  of  whom  she  loves.  Chantal  was  predeceased  by  her  stepmother 
Robin  Calihoo;  paternal  grandparents : Alphonse  and  Ruth  Many  Grey  Horses 
and  Tyler  Many  Grey  Horses;  her  maternal  grandmother  Sharon  Smith;  uncle 
Chief ie  Smith;  great  grandparents:  Grace  and  Pete  Smith,  Eddie  Provost, 
Nellie  and  Pete  Potts;  uncles:  Henry  and  Derry  Potts  Sr.;  cousin  Sherice 
Yellow  Wings;  aunts:  Hazel  Potts,  Kim  Broadhead  (Crow  Shoe)  and  Beatrice 
Big  Bull;  as  well,  to  numerous  to  mention:  cousins  and  friends.  Many  Grey 
Horses,  Many  Bears,  Long  Time  Squirrels,  Wells,  Whiteman,  White  Quills, 
Chief  Moons,  Weasel  Heads,  Red  Crows,  Old  Shoes,  Scouts,  Twiggs,  Bruised 
Heads,  Potts,  Provosts,  Thompsons,  Louis  and  Smiths.  The  families  of 
Chantal  would  like  to  apologize  for  anyone  we  have  failed  to  mention 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Carol  Smith  residence,  Peigan  Reserve,  on 
Sunday,  August  7,  2005  beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held 
at  the  Piikani  Community  Hall,  Brocket,  Alberta  on  Monday,  August  8,  2005 
at  11:00  a.m.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating.  Interment  in  Brocket 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  20,  2005 

Anishnaabe  miini-giizis/berry  moon 
Mohawk  seskehko:wa/moon  of  freshness 
Mvskogee  hiyo-rakko/big  harvest  moon 
Western  Cherokee  galohni/end  of  the  fruit  or  drying  up  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature, 
Native  American  Poetry,  NAPN  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


With  us  the  circle  stands  for  the  togetherness  of  people  who  sit  with 
one  another  around  a fire,  relatives  and  friends  united  in  peace,  while 
the  Pipe  passes  from  hand  to  hand.  Once  all  the  families  in  the  villages 
were  in  turn  circles  within  a larger  circle,  part  of  the  larger  hoop  of 
the  nation.  The  nation  was  only  part  of  the  universe,  in  itself 
circular...  circles  within  circles,  within  circles,  with  no  beginning 
and  no  end. 

To  us  this  is  beautiful  and  fitting;  symbol  and  reality  at  the  same  time, 
expressing  the  harmony  of  nature  and  life.  Our  circle  is  timeless, 
flowing;  it  is  new  life  emerging  from  death  - life  winning  out  over 
death . " 

_Tahca  Ushte  (John  Fire  Lame  Deer),  Minneconjou  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

One  of  the  biggest  stories  in  the  dominant  press  shouldn't  have  been 
news  at  all.  The  NCAA  ruled  last  week  that  the  use  of  American  Indian 
mascots  and  logos  deemed  ethnically  or  racially  'hostile'  or  'abusive' 
will  be  banned  from  all  postseason  tournaments.  The  fact  it  was  necessary 
to  invoke  these  sanctions  in  2005  is  just  absurd. 

Of  course,  the  "not  me"  cry  babies  are  already  out  in  force.  "Don't 
take  my/our  pet  Indian  away!"  can  be  heard  throughout  the  "land  of  the 
greed  and  home  of  the  bigot." 


The  University  of  Utah  is  still  deciding  what  to  do  with  its  "Utes" 
nickname  in  light  of  the  new  NCAA  policy  on  Indian  mascots. 

President  Michael  Young  said  the  school  doesn't  want  to  change  its  name. 
He  said  the  Ute  Tribe  has  given  its  permission  to  use  the  "Utes"  mascot. 
(The  Salt  Lake  Tribune) 


Florida  State  University  President  T.K.  Wetherell  said  the  school  will  ask 
the  NCAA  to  amend  its  policy  to  allow  the  "Seminoles"  nickname. 

Wetherell  has  previously  said  the  school  will  challenge  the  policy  in 
court.  But  the  NCAA  said  individual  institutions  can  appeal  the  decision. 

FSU  wants  the  policy  to  recognize  that  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida 
supports  the  name.  The  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  however,  opposes  it. 
(The  Palm  Beach  Post  ) 


The  University  of  North  Dakota's  Ralph  Engelstad  Arena  will  have  to  cover 
up  thousands  of  Indian  head  logos  in  order  to  comply  with  the  NCAA's  new 
policy  on  Indian  mascots. 

The  arena  plans  to  follow  UND's  lead  in  complying  with  the  policy.  But  the 
arena's  contract  prohibits  UND  from  making  changes  without  the  arena's 
consent . 

The  $100  million  arena  was  a donation  from  Ralph  Engelstad,  a wealthy  UND 
alumnus.  He  was  an  adamant  supporter  of  the  "Fighting  Sioux"  nickname  and 
logo  and  said  he  wouldn't  finance  the  arena  if  the  name  was  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  Indian  head  logos,  Engelstad  placed  a 
statue  of  a Sioux  warrior  on  a horse  in  front  of  the  arena.  The  statue  is 
said  to  represent  Lakota  spiritual  leader  Sitting  Bull. 

All  of  the  Sioux  tribes  in  the  Plains  have  passed  resolutions  against  the 
nickname.  David  Gipp,  president  of  United  Tribes  Technical  College,  said 
UND  needs  to  be  punished  for  using  the  name  against  tribal  wishes. 

(Indianz . com) 


To  the  alumni  of  the  above  schools  and  fifteen  others,  especially  the 
University  of  Illinois,  your  names  do  offend,  they  are  racist  and  you  need 
to  get  over  it.  Spend  some  time  lamenting  hunger  in  the  world,  or 
pointless  wars. 


Your  bigotry  is  unwarranted  and  your  weak  excuses  to  maintain  these 
racist  names  is  more  than  tiresome.  It's  insulting.  You  are  supposedly 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Use  your  brains  in  intelligent,  rational 
ways  - not  taking  a stance  in  the  name  of  prejudice. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 
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Harjo:  The  NCAA  is  learning  what  it's  like  to  be  Indian 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  11,  2005 

The  NCAA  is  learning  what  it's  like  to  be  mocked,  cartooned,  lampooned 


and  vilified  - in  short,  what  it's  like  to  be  Indian  in  the  world  of 
sports . 

After  only  days  of  this  treatment,  the  NCAA  should  appreciate  even  more 
keenly  the  importance  of  their  decision  to  the  health,  safety  and 
emotional  well-being  of  Native  and  non-Native  students,  who  are  and  should 
be  their  first  concern. 

The  NCAA  decided  that  their  teams  can  represent  themselves  as  they  will 
at  home,  but  they  need  to  be  on  their  best  behavior  in  public.  It's  a 
mature  decision  that  provides  an  instruction  about  what  is  and  is  not 
appropriate,  fitting  and  proper  for  good  sports  and  champions. 

It's  the  rough  equivalent  of  the  civil  rights  movement  sending  the 
message  that  the  N-word  is  not  acceptable  in  polite  society.  Is  this  PC? 
Yes,  as  someone  said  long  ago,  it's  Plain  Courtesy. 

Some  NCAA  schools  had  the  decency  to  voluntarily  drop  their  "Indian" 
references  before  the  decision  was  forced  on  them.  Others  are  squealing 
like  stuck  pigs  and  calling  the  NCAA  decision-makers  every  name  in  every 
book,  and  then  some. 

Schools  that  have  appropriated  specific  tribal  names  and  symbols  are 
pushing  their  Indians  out  front  to  say  how  proud  they  are  to  be  mascots 
and  how  well  their  schools  treat  them,  and  to  accuse  the  NCAA  of  making  an 
anti-Indian  decision. 

Actually,  the  decision  is  pro-Indian  - the  human  being,  not  the  mascot  - 
but  a lot  of  folks  just  can't  tell  the  difference. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  this  issue  lump  "Indian"  sports  references 
in  with  the  bears,  tigers,  banana  slugs,  geoducks  and  leprechauns.  They 
don't  seem  to  notice  that  they  are  species  hopping  from  humans  to 
creatures  and  mythical  beings,  and  that  only  the  "Indians"  are  based  on 
living  people. 

A few  of  the  pundits  feel  they  have  to  point  out  that  the  "Indian" 
sports  references  aren't  real,  as  if  the  NCAA  and  Native  people  thought 
they  were. 

And,  they  come  up  with  the  ever-popular  question:  don't  you  have  more 
important  things  to  do  for  American  Indians?  No  one  who's  ever  asked  that 
question  is  doing  anything  to  help  Native  people. 

Here's  my  question  to  everyone  who's  in  a dither  about  the  NCAA's 
decision:  don't  you  have  anything  better  to  do  than  hang  on  to  these  toys 
of  racism? 

Some  Native  people  are  cutting  deals  with  schools  that  haven't  given 
them  more  than  a handful  of  scholarships  in  decades  and  haven't  bothered 
to  ask  before  now  if  it's  OK  to  use  their  names,  heroes  and  symbols.  The 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  would  likely  try  to  bargain 
with  the  local  Native  nations,  if  there  were  any  left  in  the  state. 

The  excuse  from  the  Native  deal-makers  in  Florida,  Michigan,  Oklahoma 
and  Utah  is  this:  if  we  give  them  what  they  want  for  sports,  they'll  leave 
our  casinos  and  land  alone. 

Non-Native  deal-makers  are  turning  this  into  a states'  rights  issue, 
daring  the  NCAA  to  come  into  their  state  schools  and  upset  their  fine 
Indian  citizens.  (Any  Native  people  who  object  to  being  mascotted  or 
tokenized  are  subjected  to  the  standard  anti-Indian  name-calling  and 
slurs . ) 

Florida  State  University  and  the  state  politicians  are  so  desperate  for 
tribal  political  cover  that  the  Seminoles  should  demand  that  the  school 
change  its  name  to  Florida  Seminole  University.  It  wouldn't  even  have  to 
change  its  initials.  While  they're  at  it,  FSU  could  call  its  team  the 

"Floridians"  and  use  St.  Augustine  as  its  mascot. 

There  is  dignity  and  respect  in  a school's  name,  but  a mascot  is  not 
dignified  or  respected. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  mighty  Osceola  is  portrayed  as  a mascot.  He  is 
represented  with  fakey  "war  paint,"  which  he  never  wore;  on  an  Appaloosa 

horse,  which  he  never  rode;  with  a Plains  Indian  war  lance,  which  he  never 

used;  acting  the  fool,  which  he  never  was;  and  performing  for  non-Indians 
- which  he  never,  ever  did. 

FSU  may  well  get  its  way.  They've  twisted  arms  and  gained  support  from 
the  Florida  and  Oklahoma  Seminole  governmental  leaders,  who  now  have  the 
hard  job  of  explaining  to  the  Seminole  people  why  their  nationhood  is  to 


be  diminished  and  their  children  to  be  raised  as  mascots. 

You  can  bet  that  FSU  would  not  dare  to  approach  other  countries  or 
people  of  other  races  to  be  their  new  team  name  or  mascot.  Imagine  the 
reaction  to  renaming  the  team  "Cuba"  or  "Cubans."  Would  the  Utah  "Mormons" 
be  embraced  warmly  by  the  actual  Mormon  people? 

Happily,  there  is  a growing  consensus  about  most  of  the  "Indian"  names  - 
"Redskins,"  "Savages"  and  other  slurs  have  to  go.  The  generic  names  are  no 
longer  acceptable  if  they  have  a "Native"  context. 

Former  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  called  the  NCAA's  decision  "a  major 
step  forward"  and  "a  positive,  important  decision." 

Campbell,  who  is  Cheyenne,  said,  "A  lot  of  people  need  help 
understanding  that  it's  wrong  to  use  any  derogatory  name  for  a sports  team. 
When  I explain  to  African-Americans  that  it  would  be  like  a team  called 
the  'Washington  Darkies,'  they  understand.  When  I ask  Hispanics  how  they 
would  feel  about  a team  called  the  'Spies,'  they  understand." 

Campbell  served  in  the  House  from  1987  to  1993  and  then  in  the  Senate 
until  this  year.  "One  way  I explained  this  problem  to  colleagues  in 
Congress  was  through  legislation,"  he  said. 

"I  introduced  a bill  that  would  have  prevented  the  'Washington  Redskins' 
from  using  federal  property  [the  RFK  Stadium  in  Washington,  D.C.].  So  lack 
Kent  Cooke  [the  team's  owner]  picked  up  and  moved  to  Virginia  before  we 
could  get  it  passed." 

Campbell's  bill  had  solid  co-sponsors,  including  civil  rights  luminary 
Rep.  John  Lewis,  D-Ga.,  and  employed  the  same  approach  and  stadium  that 
were  used  by  the  Kennedy  Administration  in  1962,  when  it  forced 
desegregation  by  withholding  approval  of  the  federal  lease  renewal.  The 
Washington  football  club  was  the  last  in  the  NFL  to  allow  African- 
Americans  to  play  on  its  team. 

"The  NCAA  decision,  coupled  with  the  recent  decision  in  the  case  about 
the  Washington  team's  name,  is  very  significant,"  said  Walter  R.  Echo-Hawk, 
who  is  an  attorney  for  the  Indian  friends  of  the  court  in  the  lawsuit, 

Harjo  et  al.  v.  Pro  Football,  Inc.  (This  writer  is,  ahem,  that  Harjo.) 

Echo-Hawk,  who  is  Pawnee  and  a senior  attorney  with  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund,  represents  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 

National  Indian  Education  Association,  National  Indian  Youth  Council  and 
the  Tulsa  Indian  Coalition  Against  Racism  in  the  case. 

"These  two  decisions,"  said  Echo-Hawk,  "could  mark  a turning  point  in 
this  longstanding  campaign  to  end  this  form  of  racism." 

The  NCAA  can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  the  major  national  Native 
organizations  applaud  their  decision.  Unfortunately,  the  NCAA  also  knows 
how  it  is  to  be  booed  and  hissed  by  loud,  mean  fanatics. 

Welcome  to  our  world,  where  courage  is  not  only  prized,  but  essential  in 
order  to  maintain  a position  of  honor. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Native  American:  FSU  is  wrong 
By  Daryll  Davis 
Special  to  the  Sentinel 
August  14,  2005 

Deb  Bush  and  the  people  of  Florida  need  some  help  understanding  the  issue 
behind  the  recent  NCAA  decision  against  Native  Ameri-  can-themed  mascots. 


For  the  past  several  days,  I've  read  the  reactions  of  not  only  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  columnists,  but  also  the  readership,  as  the  NCAA  has  been 
ridiculed  and  people  on  the  side  of  the  Native  Americans  in  this  issue 
decried  as  whiners. 

Let's  cover  the  basics:  This  continent  used  to  be  red  from  sea  to 
shining  sea.  In  the  past  500  years.  Native  Americans  were  subjected  to  an 
American  holocaust  and  nearly  wiped  out  as  a distinct  race  of  people.  In 
the  United  States,  Native  Americans  have  been  reduced  to  1.5  percent  of 
the  general  population.  One  of  the  basic  and  generally  understood  human 
rights  is  that  a distinct  people  should  have  the  right  to  dictate  how  they 
are  represented  and  portrayed. 

Initially  vilified  and  denounced  as  less  than  human  by  the  media  in  an 
effort  to  support  the  government's  policy  of  extermination  in  Colonial 
times,  the  image  of  Native  Americans  would  later  be  romanticized  after  the 
perceived  threat  that  Native  Americans  posed  to  this  country's  new 
immigrants  eased.  With  the  explosion  of  modern  media  behind  the 
introduction  of  films  and  later  television,  the  image  of  Native  Americans 
was  taken  from  us.  Natives  were  not  asked  or  consulted  when  movie  and 
television  portrayals  represented  to  the  world  what  our  people  were  like. 
The  end  result  is  institutionalized  racism  that  has  resulted  in  other 
races  and  cultures  manipulating  and  exploiting  Natives  as  they  please. 

Other  minorities  have  had  much  more  political  and  financial  clout  than 
the  Native  community.  In  the  past  couple  of  decades,  those  groups  have 
been  successful  in  reclaiming  their  sense  of  self  and  identity  as  a people. 
They  pushed  social  and  political  reforms  to  get  the  general  population  to 
recognize  their  basic  human  right  to  dictate  how  they  should  be 
represented  and  portrayed.  In  many  instances,  institutional  racism  for 
other  races  has  all  but  disappeared. 

In  these  modern  times.  Native  Americans  are  a forgotten  minority.  No  one 
takes  us  seriously  anymore,  but  we're  serious  when  we  address  the  issues 
that  face  our  culture.  While  the  NCAA  decision  seems  to  have  fallen  from 
the  sky  for  those  people  who  have  supported  Florida  State  University  over 
the  years,  the  work  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the 
National  Coalition  Against  Racism  in  Sports  and  Media  have  been  pushing 
this  very  issue  for  decades. 

Complicating  this  issue,  and  lending  credence  to  the  position  of  many 
folks  in  this  state,  is  the  support  of  the  Seminole  Nation  and  their 
elected  chief  for  Florida  State  University.  I can  understand  their  side  of 
the  issue,  but  then  again,  the  people  of  this  state  also  have  to  realize 
that  this  tribal  leader  does  not  speak  for  all  Native  Americans,  and  this 
man's  opinion  is  definitely  in  the  minority  in  Indian  country. 

Please,  let  it  be  understood  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  Native  Americans 
want  to  end  institutionalized  racism  for  their  people.  They  want  the  same 
dignities  and  respect  now  afforded  other  cultures  that  have  also  struggled 
against  racism.  Putting  some  guy  on  horseback  in  a multicolored  outfit  and 
having  him  do  a little  spear-chucking  is  a demeaning  and  insulting 
depiction . 

Fortunately,  the  NCAA  has  no  respect  for  this  kind  of  tradition. 

Daryll  Davis  of  Lake  Mary  is  a member  of  the  Cayuga  Nation, 

one  of  the  six  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  based  in  New  York. 
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Smoke  and  Mirrors 
Guest  commentary 
Harold  Frazier 
August  9,  2005 

I read  the  Rapid  City  Dournal  article  about  the  opening  of  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Trustee  (OST)  for  American  Indians  in  Rapid  City,  SD  with  keen 
interest.  The  article  states  that  the  office  will  provide  services  to 
Indian  beneficiaries,  including  information  about  their  trust  assets.  Is 
this  more  smoke  and  mirrors  designed  to  mislead  Indian  people? 

Let  me  explain  what  this  Office  of  Special  Trustee  means  and  why  tribes 
across  this  United  States  objected  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
reorganization  that  led  to  the  OST  Office  in  Rapid  City.  As  with  any 
bureaucratic  undertaking,  the  opening  of  the  Rapid  City  office  did  not 
just  happen  overnight,  but  is  part  of  an  ongoing  reorganization  within 
Interior . 

As  a result  of  Cobell  V.  Norton,  a nine-year-old  claim  brought  by 
Indians  against  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  mismanaging  their  trust 
accounts,  the  department  has  been  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  BIA 
for  over  three  years  now.  Not  only  did  the  DOI  fail  to  consult  with  tribes 
on  this  reorganization,  but  also  walked  away  from  the  table  when  tribes 
refused  to  acquiesce  to  its  terms.  Despite  tribal  opposition  from  across 
the  United  States  the  reorganization  continued. 

Cobell  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  recently  wrote,  "After  all  these  years, 
our  government  still  treats  Native  American  Indians  as  if  they  were 
somehow  less  than  deserving  of  the  respect  that  should  be  afforded  to 
everyone  in  a society  where  all  people  are  supposed  to  be  equal."  How 
true ! 

Rather  than  listen  to  tribes  and  use  the  funds  available  to  provide 
tribes  with  the  actual  assistance  they  need  at  the  local  level,  the 
department  has  developed  a vast  new  bureaucracy  called  Office  of  Special 
Trustee  (OST)  that  is  a top-heavy  organizational  structure.  DOI  has 
assigned  many  of  the  services  formerly  provided  by  the  BIA  to  the  newly 
created  bureaucracy.  Unlike  the  BIA,  there  is  no  Indian  Preference  in 
hiring  for  positions  within  the  OST.  Serious  computer  security  problems 
still  plague  the  Department,  even  though  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  Mr. 
Cason  testified  to  "bulletproof"  computer  security  at  Interior.  These 
problems  have  existed  for  over  20  years  and  there  is  no  way  the  department 
can  assure  Indian  beneficiaries  that  their  account  balances  are  accurate. 
The  Rapid  City  Trust  Office  is  within  OST,  not  BIA. 

Tribes  objected  to  this  fragmentation  of  services  and  insisted  that  the 
services  be  at  the  agency  level,  where  the  People  can  get  answers  to 
questions  such  as  realty,  probate,  appraisals,  lease  compliance,  resource 
management  planning  and  IIM  account  management.  Local  BIA  agency  offices 
have  been  reduced  to  mere  shells  of  what  they  used  to  be,  leaving  the 
Agency  Superintendent  with  little  decision-making  power  and  authority. 

In  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  (15  Stat.635),  Articles  V and  IX 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  will  provide  services  at  the  local  level 
to  our  people  and  reimburse  the  tribes  for  any  services  lost.  It  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  Indian  signers  of  that  treaty  that  necessary 
assistance  would  be  provided  to  the  signatory  tribes  by  a local  agent  (or 
superintendent  in  the  modern  era)  and  that  sufficient  resources  would  be 
made  available  to  the  agent  to  allow  him  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned 
to  him.  Now,  this  new  Office  of  Special  Trustee  will  dominate  over  the 
regional  and  local  agencies  and  circumvent  the  vested  rights  under  the 
1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  and  other  treaties,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
relationship  with  the  United  States. 

The  promises  made  in  these  treaties  must  be  upheld,  and  taking  away  the 
superintendents'  authority  at  the  local  level  is  a violation  of  the 
department's  legal  obligations  toward  our  tribes.  It  was  bad  enough  that 
our  people  in  the  communities  had  to  travel  into  the  agency  for 
assistance;  now  they  will  have  to  travel  still  further  away  for  help. 
Agency  Superintendents  will  be  prevented  from  providing  meaningful 
assistance  at  the  local  level  creating  a division  of  authority,  resources 
and  manpower. 

It  was  35  years  ago  on  Duly  8,  1970  that  the  Self-Determination  Policy 


was  proposed.  This  policy  called  for  tribes  to  take  over  the  operation  of 
federal  programs  free  from  the  stifling  controls  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  The  Republican  solution  under  President  Nixon  was  for  a 
smaller  role  for  Government,  that  Indian  tribes  be  given  the  right  to 
locally  control  and  operate  the  federal  programs  that  had  been  run  for 
their  supposed  benefit  by  federal  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  In  other 
words,  under  P.L.-638,  central  control  by  the  federal  government  would  be 
replaced  by  local  control  by  tribes. 

Are  we  witnessing  a new  policy  era  of  return  to  Central  Control  and  the 
overturning  the  Self-Determination  Policy?  Or  is  this  more  "smoke  and 
mirrors"  to  convince  Dudge  Lamberth  and  politicians  that  Interior  is  doing 
something  no  matter  how  much  money  is  spent,  what  the  tribes  recommend  or 
what  is  best  for  Indian  people? 

We  in  the  Great  Plains  have  a very  high  stake  in  however  Cobell  is 
resolved  and  how  reforms  are  implemented  at  the  central,  regional  and 
local  levels.  As  of  Duly  2001,  the  Great  Plains  Tribes  held  27  % of  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  Accounts  (over  67,000  accounts  in  total)  more  than 
any  other  region  in  the  country.  Since  allotment  began  in  1887,  over  2.6 
million  land  transactions  have  been  recorded  in  our  region  alone,  as  we 
hold  33  % of  the  nation's  trust  allotments  and  tribal  tracts 
(approximately  58,000  tracts).  Consequently,  as  large  land-based  and 
direct  service  tribes,  the  Great  Plains  Tribes  will  be  hit  hardest. 

After  meetings  and  discussions,  the  Great  Plains  Tribes  presented  an 
alternative  plan  in  which  a majority  of  trust  functions  would  remain  at 
the  agency  level  and  to  fund  more  positions  at  the  local  level  instead  of 
a top-heavy  bureaucracy.  This  plan  was  not  acknowledged  by  Interior. 

On  March  18,  2004  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  passed  a resolution 
opposing  any  trust  officers  on  the  reservation,  calling  upon  Congress  for 
a halt  to  the  reorganization  and  directing  the  DOI  to  reprogram  funding 
for  the  trust  officers  to  the  local  Reservations  where  there  is  a greater 
need  for  services. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  called  for  a halt  to  the 
reorganization  as  well. 

Thanks  to  Senators  Daschle  and  Dohnson,  who  listened  to  tribes,  on  Dune 
16,  2004,  S.  2523  was  introduced  to  "Exempt  the  Great  Plains  Region  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  from  Trust  Reform  Reorganization."  S.  2523  was 
never  passed,  however,  limited  funding  to  implement  the  Great  Plains 
proposal  was  allocated  during  the  FY-05  appropriations  process.  This 
funding  is  nowhere  near  the  level  necessary  to  make  the  proposal 
operational  beyond  FY-05-06. 

Meanwhile,  Interior  continues  to  increase  services  to  OST  at  the  expense 
of  the  BIA.  The  Department  has  proposed  severe  cuts  for  Tribal  Programs 
over  objections  from  Tribes  nation-wide.  Tribes  advocated  against  the 
reductions  and  Congress  restored  some  of  these  cuts,  but  this  pattern  of 
budget  reductions  in  Interior  indicates  that  life  as  we  know  it,  is 
changing  for  Indian  people.  Life  will  become  more  difficult  for  tribal 
governments  and  Indian  people. 

Some  changes  are  the  following: 

- Budget  Reductions  continue  in  BIA  Agency  and  Area  Offices  which 
directly  relate  to  local  Reservation  Programs. 

- BIA  Regional  Offices  and  local  Agencies  are  weakened  by  transferring 
administrative  functions  and  resources  to  Central  Office. 

- Power  is  built  up  at  Central  Office  at  the  expense  of  BIA  field 
operations  and  detrimental  to  Tribal  Government 

- Reorganization  continues  without  Tribal  participation  and  acceptance 

- BIA's  ability  to  carry  out  trust  responsibilities  is  severely  reduced 
by  budget  cuts  such  as  Community  Fire  Protection  cuts,  TPA  Executive 
Direction  and  Administrative  Services  cut.  School  Operations  (ISEP  & 
Early  Childhood)  cuts.  Education  line  offices  cuts,  and  Water  rights 
negotiation/litigation  cuts. 

- Central  Office  increases  include  $8.0  Million  for  probate  backlog 
reduction  and  $8.0  Million  for  a four-year  contract  with  Chickasaw 
Nation  Industries  (CNI) 

- Trust  restructuring  Initiative  by  Ross  Swimmer  has  been  increased  by  $1. 


2 Million  for  Deputy  Regional  Directors  for  Trust  and  $1.6  Million  for 
Land  Titles  and  Records  Offices. 

- $2.3  M.  cut  from  Law  enforcement  going  to  Central  Office  for 
administrative  services.  The  line  authority  over  law  enforcement  is 
being  dismantled  in  the  'trust  restructuring' 

- Interior  proposed  a cut  of  $89.5  M (-34%)  for  school  construction.  The 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  rejected  the  cut  and  has  proposed  to 
restore  $52.0  M to  education  construction  including  $32.0  M for  school 
construction;  $1.0  M for  employee  housing  and  $19.0  M for  facilities 
improvement  and  repair,  and  directed  the  Bureau  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  Schools  on  the  priority  list. 

- The  Senate  also  recommended  adding  $10.0  M.  for  facilities  improvement 
and  repair  and  questioned  $200.0  M.  in  an  unobligated  balance  in  School 
Construction . 

- The  OST  is  organizationally  separate  from  the  BIA  within  the  Department 
of  Interior.  Since  FY  1996  trust  programs  and  funding  have  been 
transferred  from  BIA  to  OST,  creating  a huge  bureaucracy  at  the  expense 
of  BIA. 

- In  the  FY  2006  budget,  the  Special  Trustee  for  Americans  Indians,  Mr. 
Ross  Swimmer,  proposed  to  transfer  the  funds  ($1.9  M.)  for  attorney 
decision  makers  from  TPA  probate  to  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee. 

- The  OST  had  requested  an  increase  of  $77.8  M.  for  historical  accounting. 
The  House  and  the  Senate  both  rejected  the  increase  and  maintained  the 
funding  for  historical  accounting  at  the  FY  2005  level  of  $57.2  M. 

Now,  the  DOI  has  opened  an  office  for  the  OST  in  Rapid  City,  SD  to  house 
their  ever-increasing  number  of  trust  officers,  bureaucrats  whose 
usefulness  has  yet  to  be  determined.  In  fact,  to  date,  Cheyenne  River  has 
refused  to  accept  trust  officers  onto  the  reservation,  because  these 
positions  are  secondary  to  the  immediate  need  for  local  level  staff  and 
increased  support  to  carry  out  land  management  operations. 

Again,  big  government  is  trying  to  tell  us  everything  is  going  to  be 
fine  and  this  Rapid  City  Office  will  fix  everything.  But,  the  fact  is,  it 
is  just  more  "smoke  and  mirrors"  with  the  intent  to  deprive  (steal)  our 
own  funds  from  us.  Smoke  and  Mirrors. 

Harold  Frazier  is  the  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribe 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Constitution  approval  stuck  in  BIA 
By  Gregg  Simmons 
Staff  Writer 
August  2005 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - More  than  two  years  after  the  May  2003  election  when 
Cherokee  Nation  citizens  voted  to  eliminate  the  federal  approval  clause 
from  the  1976  constitution,  the  amendment  has  yet  to  be  approved. 

The  new  constitution  was  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  regional 
director's  office  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  for  approval  after  the  election. 

CN  Executive  Officer  Melanie  Knight  said  the  tribe  received  a letter  in 
Dune  from  the  BIA  stating  a decision  would  be  forthcoming. 

Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  then  met  with  Dim  Cason,  the  acting  assistant 
secretary  of  the  BIA,  on  Dune  29  to  discuss  the  constitution. 

Knight  said  the  BIA  solicitor  has  done  some  analysis  on  the  constitution 
and  Cason  is  discussing  this  analysis  with  the  solicitor's  office. 

"Some  amendments  are  approved  at  the  regional  director  level,  which 


would  be  Muskogee  for  us,  and  some  amendments  are  approved  at  the  central 
office  level  of  the  BIA, " Knight  said.  "It  is  not  approved  by  the 
solicitor's  office  but  typically  both  the  regional  and  central  office  will 
consult  with  the  solicitor's  office  before  making  their  decision.  It  was 
one  of  those  types  of  amendments  that  she  didn't  have  the  delegation  to 
approve.  So  she  made  a recommendation  for  approval,  backed  up  that 
recommendation  and  sent  it  on  to  the  central  office.  It's  been  sitting  in 
the  central  office  ever  since. 

"Cherokee  Nation  is  organized  under  inherent  governmental  authority  not 
IRA  (Indian  Reform  Act)  or  OIWA  (Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act).  So  under 
IRA  or  OIWA  the  bureau  has  a strict  timeline  in  which  they  have  to  approve 
those  constitutional  amendments.  In  fact,  if  they  don't  make  a decision  in 
that  period  of  time  it  is  deemed  as  approval." 

Knight  said  other  tribes  have  received  approval  of  similar  amendments 
due  to  the  IRA  or  OIWA  timelines. 

"The  Creeks  had  an  identical  amendment  they  sent  to  the  bureau  the  same 
year  we  did.  The  bureau  let  the  90  days  lapse  and  then  sent  them  a letter 
approving  their  amendment." 

If  the  BIA  certifies  the  amendment  vote,  the  1999  Constitution  would 
automatically  go  into  effect.  Some  of  the  changes  include  creating  the 
office  of  speaker  that  would  chair  Tribal  Council  meetings  and  be  third  in 
line  of  succession  to  the  head  of  government  after  the  principal  chief  and 
deputy  chief.  In  addition,  it  would  add  two  at-large  councilors  to  the 
Tribal  Council,  provide  term  limits  and  set  staggered  council  terms, 
establish  a voting  process  for  Cherokee  voters  residing  outside  CN 
jurisdiction,  provide  a delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  create  the 
office  of  attorney  general.  The  new  constitution  would  also  create 
district  courts  in  the  tribe's  judicial  system  as  well  as  renaming  the 
Judicial  Appeals  Tribunal  as  the  Supreme  Court  and  increasing  its  members 
from  three  to  five. 

Gregg  Simmons,  (918)  456-0671,  ext.  2351 
gregg- simmon s@cherokee . org 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005.  Cherokee  Nation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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State  appeals  voting-rights  case 
By  Celeste  Calvitto,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
August  9,  2005 

PIERRE  - The  state  of  South  Dakota  is  appealing  a ruling  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a voting-rights  case  brought  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

A three-judge  federal  panel  last  month  ordered  the  state  to  submit  a 
voter  redistricting  law  passed  by  the  South  Dakota  Legislature,  FIB1265,  to 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  for  review  under  "pre-clearance"  provisions  in 
Section  5 of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  state  law  was  passed  in  the  wake  of  a lawsuit  by  the  ACLU  involving 
the  drawing  of  boundaries  for  electoral  districts  in  Charles  Mix  County. 

The  ACLU's  lawsuit,  filed  in  January,  claimed  that  the  voting  strength 
of  American  Indians  was  diluted  by  the  way  the  districts  were  drawn. 

Under  HB1265,  counties  can  redraw  county  commission  districts  at  times 
other  than  immediately  after  the  10-year  census  if  they  believe  they  don't 
comply  with  provisions  of  state  or  federal  law. 

Section  5 of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  requires  some  jurisdictions  to  show 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  a voting  change  does  not  have  a 
discriminatory  purpose  or  effect  on  minority  voters. 


"It  is  our  position  that  neither  the  state  of  South  Dakota  nor  Charles 
Mix  County  are  covered  jurisdictions/'  Sherri  Sundem  Wald,  South  Dakota 
assistant  attorney  general,  said  Monday. 

Sundem  Wald  said  that  any  legislation  pertaining  to  Todd  and  Shannon 
counties  would  be  subjected  to  pre-clearance  because  they  contain  a 
majority  of  American  Indian  voters.  "We  recognize  that,"  she  said.  "There 
is  no  dispute  there." 

But  Charles  Mix  County  does  not  fit  that  profile,  she  said. 

Bryan  Sells,  a lawyer  with  the  ACLU's  Voting  Rights  Project,  said: 

"Every  South  Dakotan  deserves  an  equal  right  to  vote.  It  is  sad  to  see  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  spend  its  scare  resources  once  again  to  deprive  its 
citizens  of  the  important  protections  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

"It  is  ironic  that  the  appeal  coincides  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  which  was  signed  into  law  40  years  ago  Saturday." 

Both  Sells  and  Sundem  Wald  said  that  the  court  would  likely  deal  with 
the  case  through  a summary  disposition  based  on  briefs  rather  than  oral 
arguments . 

"In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  this  kind  of  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court 
puts  it  stamp  of  approval,"  Sells  said.  "From  our  point  of  view,  that's 
good.  In  any  event,  we  are  confident  will  we  win  on  appeal." 

Contact  Celeste  Calvitto  at  394-8438 
or  celeste. cal vitto@r a pidcity journal . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Bill  targets  tribes'  environment  rules 
By  Anthony  Thornton 
The  Oklahoman 
August  10,  2005 

A last-minute  "rider"  on  a $286  billion  highway  and  mass  transit  bill 
would  prohibit  Oklahoma's  American  Indian  tribes  from  regulating  the 
environment  on  their  land. 

The  provision  apparently  responds  to  a state  agency's  lawsuit  against 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which  had  authorized  one  of 
Oklahoma's  38  federally  recognized  tribes  to  set  its  own  water  standards. 

Critics  attributed  the  rider's  origin  to  Sen.  Dim  Inhofe,  R-Tulsa.  But 
the  senator  could  not  be  reached  Monday. 

The  language  of  the  provision  drew  the  ire  of  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Along  with  several 
Oklahoma  tribes,  McCain  complained  his  committee  wasn't  consulted  about 
the  provision. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  said  the 
agency  is  pleased  with  the  provision,  but  didn't  request  it. 

Tribes  expressed  disappointment,  with  one  lawyer  calling  it  a "grave 
blow"  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

It  is  the  second  rider  on  the  1,752-page  bill  to  address  Indian  issues 
specific  to  Oklahoma.  Another  one  seriously  hampers  a tribe's  effort  to 
build  a casino  in  Oklahoma  City's  Bricktown  area. 

The  environmental  rider  gives  the  state  jurisdiction  over  Indian  country 
and  veto  power  over  tribal  requests  to  exercise  similar  authority. 

Tribal  attorneys  said  they  didn't  learn  of  the  provision  until  after  the 
massive  transportation  bill  passed  the  Flouse  and  Senate  on  Duly  29. 
President  Bush  has  said  he  will  sign  it. 

Inhofe  was  the  Senate's  lead  conference  committee  negotiator  on  the 
highway  bill  and  chairs  its  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee. 


A spokesman  for  that  committee  said  the  language  protects  the  state 
against  multiple  and  contradictory  environmental  standards. 

Environmental  Quality  spokeswoman  Monty  Elder  referred  questions  about 
the  provision's  origin  to  Inhofe's  office. 

Whoever  suggested  the  provision  "knew  this  thing  was  going  to  pass/' 
said  Charles  Tripp,  attorney  for  the  Pawnee  Nation. 

"Nobody  was  going  to  be  seen  as  voting  against  highways.  Nobody  in  their 
right  mind  was  going  to  vote  against  it,"  Tripp  said. 

Last  November,  the  EPA  granted  "treatment-as-state"  status  to  the  Pawnee 
Nation  for  water  programs.  The  designation  allows  the  tribe  to  determine 
its  own  standards  for  water  flowing  through  trust  land  it  owns  in  Pawnee 
County,  which  could  include  parts  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Almost  two  dozen  other  Oklahoma  tribes  have  applied  to  the  EPA  for 
similar  status. 

State  officials  including  Environment  Secretary  Miles  Tolbert  have  said 
that  could  open  the  state  to  a patchwork  regulatory  system. 

Theoretically,  each  tribe  could  establish  water  standards  either  more 
restrictive  or  more  lenient  than  the  state's.  Elder  said. 

In  March,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  sued  the  EPA  over  the 
Pawnees'  status.  The  legislation's  effect  on  that  federal  lawsuit  was 
unclear  Monday. 

A spokesman  for  U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Lucas,  R-Cheyenne,  whose  district 
includes  the  Pawnees'  land  base,  said  Lucas'  office  was  unaware  of  the 
transportation  bill  provision.  Rep.  Tom  Cole,  R-Moore,  was  in  China  on 
congressional  business  Monday,  and  Rep.  Dan  Boren,  D-Muskogee,  was  on  his 
honeymoon . 

If  successful,  the  rider  "could  be  used  as  a model  to  chip  away  at 
sovereign  tribal  rights  throughout  the  United  States,"  Oklahoma  City 
attorney  William  Norman  wrote  in  an  Aug.  4 letter  to  tribal  clients. 

Tripp  said  the  Pawnee  Nation  and  several  other  tribes  have  been  drafting 
an  agreement  for  one  universal  water  standard  similar  to  the  state's. 

He  said  the  state's  concern  has  more  to  do  with  enforcement  than  with 
differing  water  pollution  requirements. 

"The  state  wants  to  be  the  ones  to  enforce,  because  they  don't  want 
everybody  in  the  state  to  know  what  a poor  job  of  enforcement  they've  done 
for  all  these  years,"  Tripp  said. 

He  said  the  state  has  protected  oil  and  gas  producers  by  letting 
environmental  violations  slide,  something  tribes  would  be  unwilling  to  do. 

Bill  Holbrook,  spokesman  for  the  committee  Inhofe  chairs,  said  if  the 
EPA  continues  putting  tribes  on  equal  regulatory  footing  with  the  state, 
companies  could  end  up  being  regulated  by  the  state  as  well  as  one  or  more 
tribes . 

Tripp  suspects  scare  tactics  were  used  to  pass  the  provision  in 
conference  committee. 

"Why  would  other  senators  care  about  what's  going  on  in  Oklahoma? 

There's  really  only  one  reason:  Whoever  sponsored  this  rider  told  them, 
'Hey,  this  is  going  to  happen  in  your  state  next,'"  he  said. 

"But  it's  already  happened  in  other  states.  And  those  other  states  have 
had  no  real  jurisdictional  issues  and  no  problems." 

Contributing:  Chris  Casteel  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman/News  9 - Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Bill  introduced  to  recognize  MOWA  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians 
Members  applaud  move  by  Alabama 
WASHINGTON  DC 


Native  American  Times 
August  8,  2005 

An  Alabama  lawmaker  has  introduced  legislation  to  recognize  the  MOWA 
Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  of  Alabama. 

The  move  by  Republican  lo  Bonner  would  give  what  members  of  the  tribe 
have  sought  for  years,  including  trust  land  and  increased  access  to 
services . 

"This  time  we  are  confident  that  our  prayers  will  be  answered  and  that 
the  fraud  perpetrated  against  us  will  be  fully  brought  to  light  in  the 
nation's  capitol.  With  an  average  yearly  family  income  of  $6,350, 
according  to  year  2000  census  figures,  federal  recognition  has  never  been 
viewed  as  a want,  but  specifically  as  a need.  Basic  access  to  social 
programs  such  as  IHS  funded  health  care  are  in  dire  need,"  said  Cedric 
Sunray,  a member  of  the  tribe  teaching  American  Indian  Studies  at  Bacone 
College  in  Muscogee.  "High  rates  of  diabetes  and  a rare  disease  known  as 
Marinesco-Sjogren  Syndrome  (a  form  of  muscular  dystrophy)  are  working 
against  our  general  health.  We  truly  believe  with  all  of  our  strength  that 
bill  HR3526  Federal  Recognition  of  the  MOWA  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  will 
pass  through  all  levels  of  government  and  reverse  the  discrimination,  that 
for  so  long,  has  plagued  our  small  tribal  nation  in  southwestern  Alabama." 

In  the  tribe's  petition  for  recognition.  Dr.  Kenneth  York,  Ph.D.,  wrote: 
"It  is  my  belief  that  as  a member  of  the  [Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians]  that  members  of  the  MOWA  Band  are  descendants  of  the  Great 
Choctaw  Nation  which  was  disbanded  by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the 
Indian  Removal  Period.  It  is  my  professional  opinion  that  the  MOWA  Band 
has  provided  documentation  regarding  the  history,  culture,  and  ancestral 
relationship  as  well,  if  not  better,  as  any  tribal  petition  in  recent 
years . " 

The  MOWA  have  already  achieved  state  recognition. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  Alleges  Deceit  By  Foes 

Schaghticokes  Say  Citizens,  Officials  Violated  Court  Order 
August  10,  2005 

By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer  The  Schaghticoke  Indians  say  a 
Washington  lobbying  firm  with  close  ties  to  the  White  House  is  the 
"crucial  link"  behind  a "surreptitious"  campaign  that  scuttled  their  hard- 
won  federal  recognition. 

The  Kent-based  tribe,  which  won  federal  recognition  in  2004  only  to  see 
it  overturned  this  past  May,  is  trying  to  show  that  a conspiracy  of  its 
opponents  - wealthy  Kent  residents  and  local  and  state  elected  officials  - 
violated  a court  order  and  worked  behind  the  scenes  to  sink  the 
Schaghticokes.  Critical  to  this  was  the  role  played  by  Barbour  Griffith  & 
Rogers  Inc.,  a Republican  lobbying  firm  hired  by  a local  citizens  group. 
Town  Action  to  Save  Kent. 

"Barbour  Griffith  & Rogers  is  the  crucial  link  in  the  chain  of  possible 
deceit,"  the  Schaghticokes  say  in  court  papers  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington. 

The  conflict  is  the  latest  in  a high-stakes  contest  unfolding  in 
courtrooms  and  government  offices  in  Washington  and  Connecticut:  The 
Schaghticokes  are  fighting  for  federal  recognition,  while  their  opponents 
fear  the  tribe  will  open  a casino. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  giving  a 
final  review  to  the  Schaghticoke  case  and  will  issue  a ruling  on  federal 


recognition  by  Oct.  12. 

Taking  aim  at  Barbour  Griffith  and  TASK,  the  Schaghticokes  say  in 
documents  filed  in  federal  court  in  Washington  that  their  opponents  sought 
to  disobey  an  order  of  "no  contact"  with  the  Interior  Department,  first 
issued  in  2001.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Peter  Dorsey  issued  the  order  to 
prevent  outside  groups  from  trying  to  improperly  influence  the  highly 
charged  and  politicized  Schaghticoke  bid  for  recognition. 

"TASK  retained  Barbour  Griffith  & Rogers  to  provide  lobbying  services  in 
Washington.  ...  Shortly  after  these  lobbyists  went  to  work  the  Interior 
Board  of  Indian  Appeals  vacated  the  Department  of  Interior's  Final 
Determination  to  acknowledge  [the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation]  as  an  Indian 
tribe,"  Schaghticoke  lawyers  say  in  the  new  court  papers. 

The  Schaghticokes  are  trying  to  subpoena  TASK  leaders  and  lobbyists  from 
Barbour  Griffith  for  depositions  to  see  if  they  "directly  or  through 
surrogates  ...  made  improper  agency  contacts." 

Pointing  out  that  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  had  been  cited 
previously  by  Dorsey  for  his  lobbying  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton, 
the  tribe  suggests  that  this  behavior  has  continued  as  opponents  colluded 
to  try  to  overturn  the  Schaghticoke  recognition. 

TASK  and  Barbour  Griffith  are  fighting  the  subpoena  from  the 
Schaghticokes,  which  seeks  e-mails,  financial  records  and  "all 
communication"  regarding  the  tribe,  contact  with  state  and  federal 
officials  and  "strategy  or  plans  of  action  designed  or  intended  to  affect 
or  influence  or  to  attempt  to  affect  or  influence  any  decision"  by  the 
Interior  Department. 

Bradley  Blakeman  of  Barbour  Griffith  and  TASK  president  Ken  Cooper  have 
submitted  sworn  affidavits  saying  they  never  contacted  the  Interior 
Department  regarding  the  Schaghticokes. 

Specifically,  the  Schaghticokes  want  to  know  whether  Barbour  Griffith 
"asked  officials  related  to  U.S.  Senators  or  representatives  to  contact 
the  Department  of  Interior.  ...  [B]ecause  it  is  regarded  as  a 'well- 
connected'  lobbying  firm,  these  are  precisely  the  type  of  contacts  to 
which  Barbour  Griffith  & Rogers  may  have  reached  out." 

"They  are  grasping  at  straws,"  said  Francis  I.  Collins,  a lawyer  for 
TASK.  "They  are  trying  to  show  that  somehow  one  of  the  parties,  whether  it 
be  the  state  or  the  town,  was  trying  to  circumvent  that  [Dorsey]  order. 
There's  nothing  further  from  the  truth." 

Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  said  the  tribe  has  watched  as  its 
opponents  worked  closely  with  Barbour  Griffith  and  with  elected  leaders  in 
Connecticut  and  Washington.  While  the  tribe  has  repeatedly  faced 
investigation  by  federal  authorities,  he  said  its  opponents  aren't  willing 
to  share  information  about  their  own  activities. 

"Clearly  they  are  hiding  something,"  Velky  said. 

He  also  said  the  tribe  doesn't  understand  why  Kent  resident  Francelia  C. 
Johnson,  an  amateur  genealogist,  won't  agree  to  undergo  questioning  from 
Schaghticoke  lawyers  about  what  she  knows  about  local  Indian  history  - 
perhaps  because  she  is  concealing  town  records. 

Johnson,  represented  by  Kent  town  attorney  Jeffrey  B.  Sienkiewicz,  is 
fighting  a subpoena  from  the  tribe. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  go  through  this  here?"  Velky  asked.  "The  town 
officials  and  the  state  attorney  general  should  be  stepping  in"  to  help 
the  tribe  uncover  information  it  has  a right  to,  he  said. 

Blumenthal  said  the  Schaghticokes  "are  trying  to  create  an  illusion. 

It's  a lot  of  smoke  and  mirrors." 

He  said  the  state,  which  has  aggressively  opposed  the  federal 
recognition  of  the  Schaghticokes,  has  had  little  to  do  with  TASK  or  the 
tribe's  other  opponents  in  Kent. 

"We  have  been  very  careful  about  avoiding  any  formal  or  informal 
activities  with  or  through  TASK,"  he  said. 

Collins  said  a January  meeting  at  the  Fife'n  Drum  restaurant  in  Kent, 
where  Schaghticoke  opponents  and  local  elected  officials  met  with  Blakeman, 
was  merely  a chance  to  meet  the  lobbyists  hired  by  TASK.  The  Schaghticokes 
"are  trying  to  say  that  whatever  went  on  at  that  meeting  was  part  of  a 
conspiracy,"  Collins  said. 

State  Sen.  Andrew  Roraback,  R-Torrington,  who  was  deposed  by  the 


Schaghticokes  two  weeks  ago,  said  the  Fife'n  Drum  gathering  was  little 
more  than  "a  dog  and  pony  show"  where  TASK  was  showing  off  the  lobbying 
firm  it  hired. 

"This  issue  looms  as  the  single  largest  issue  confronting  the  15 
communities  I represent  in  northwest  Connecticut,"  Roraback  said, 
referring  to  the  Schaghticokes'  quest  for  federal  recognition  and  the 
tribe's  goal  of  opening  a gambling  casino.  "Litchfield  County  is 
rightfully  on  pins  and  needles  because  the  potential  consequences  are 
pretty  dire . " 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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American  Indian  tribute  at  cemetery  challenged 
By  Theresa  D.  Mcclellan 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
August  10,  2005 

CLYDE  TOWNSHIP  - In  the  tiny  Pearl  Cemetery,  tributes  of  flowers,  statues 
and  stones  memorialize  those  buried  there. 

A statue  of  a praying  Virgin  Mary  adorns  one  grave,  and  small  American 
flags  fly  over  the  resting  place  of  a World  War  II  veteran  nearby.  A 
pastel  flag  pressed  into  the  ground  there  reads:  "The  ones  we  love  are 
never  really  gone.  They  live  on  in  memory  and  spirit." 

It's  this  recognition  of  the  spirit  the  Clyde  Township  Board  plans  to 
consider  at  its  meeting  tonight,  when  it  may  decide  whether  an  American 
Indian  practice  of  placing  a "spirit  house"  on  a grave  site  violates 
township  rules. 

At  issue  is  the  grave  of  6-year-old  Rhiannon  Daesche,  who  died  Christmas 
Eve  after  a bread  truck  crossed  the  center  line  on  M-89  and  struck  the 
pickup  in  which  she  was  riding.  The  first-grader ' s parents,  who  are 
divorced,  decided  to  bury  her  in  Pearl  Cemetery,  in  western  Allegan  County. 

Rhiannon 's  mother,  Sharon  Daesche,  who  is  Ojibway,  said  she  received 
verbal  approval  from  the  cemetery  sexton  to  place  a "spirit  house"  on  her 
daughter's  grave,  in  the  tradition  of  her  ancestors. 

She  said  she  explained  the  cedar  structure  resembles  an  oversized 
birdhouse  with  a circular  opening  for  one's  spirit,  and  a ledge  on  which 
to  place  traditional  offerings,  such  as  tobacco. 

"It  is  like  a home  for  her  spirit  to  come  and  go,"  said  Daesche,  a 
longtime  Allegan  County  resident  who  said  she  was  raised  with  the 
traditions  of  her  grandmother,  who  lives  on  a Wisconsin  reservation  where 
spirit  houses  atop  grave  sites  are  common. 

Daesche  said  she  placed  the  spirit  house  on  her  daughter's  grave  in  May 
and,  on  Duly  4,  found  a note  on  the  tribute  saying  it  had  to  be  removed  by 
Duly  15.  She  brought  the  issue  to  the  Township  Board  last  month,  and  it 
tabled  discussion  until  tonight's  meeting. 

Township  Supervisor  Tommie  Giles  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  township 
ordinance  states  on  the  issue,  and  that  he  turned  the  matter  over  to  legal 
counsel  in  Kalamazoo. 

Attorney  Ken  Sparks  declined  to  comment. 

"There's  no  story  here.  I don't  know  what  the  legal  counsel  will  say.  It 
may  be  tabled  again,"  Giles  said. 

Township  and  cemetery  officials  have  refused  to  return  calls  to  their 
homes  and  township  offices. 

Sharon  Detz,  a spokeswoman  for  a statewide  tribal  alliance  who  was 
notified  of  the  situation  by  Daesche,  believes  the  township  will  allow  the 


spirit  house  if  it  understands  its  significance  and  federal  law. 

"Non-natives  are  not  aware  of  the  laws,  but  Congress  passed  a Freedom  of 
Religion  law  in  1978.  Everyone  is  supposed  to  be  allowed  their  own 
spirituality.  The  cemetery  board  OK'd  it  when  she  first  asked,  until 
people  complained  to  say  it  looked  like  a dog  house,"  said  Detz  of  Grand 
Rapids,  a member  of  the  Michigan  Aa-Nish-Naa-Bek  Cultural  Preservation 
Repatriation  Alliance. 

It's  a troubling  issue  for  Daesche,  who  said  her  daughter  was  learning 
the  Indian  ways.  Rhiannon  mastered  the  Dingo  dress  dance  and  wanted  to  be 
a fancy  shawl  dancer. 

Daesche  said  she  would  not  remove  her  daughter's  spirit  house,  even  if 
ordered  to.  She  plans  to  be  buried  next  to  her  little  girl  and  wants  a 
spirit  house  atop  her  grave. 

"If  they  want  it  removed,  they  will  have  to  do  that,"  she  said.  "Once 
it's  placed,  I'd  hate  to  say  it's  anything  like  bad  medicine,  but  it's  not 
a good  thing." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Used  with  permission. 
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NAVADOS  RECIPIENTS  OF  WATER  PROTECTION  AWARD 

Three  receive  award  for  role  in  banning  of  uranium  mining  on  Navajo 
Nation 

The  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center  awarded  Council  delegate  and 
Resources  Committee  Chairperson  George  Arthur  (Burnham/Nenahnezad/San 
Duan)  with  its  Karl  Souder  Water  Protection  Award  during  an  awards 
ceremony  on  Sunday,  August  7,  2005  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

Arthur  received  the  award  for  his  crucial  role  in  the  banning  of  uranium 
mining  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Navajo  Nation  Council  approved  the  Dine' 
Natural  Resources  Protection  Act  sponsored  by  Arthur,  which  bans  the 
mining  of  uranium,  during  its  2005  spring  session  in  April. 

Also  receiving  awards  for  the  same  purpose  were  Lynnea  K.  Smith  of  the 
Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  and  Esther  Yazzie-Lewis,  the 
president  of  Southwest  Research  Center  board.  Ms.  Yazzie-Lewis  accepted 
the  award  on  behalf  of  the  late  Flarris  Arthur.  Presenting  the  award  was 
Emily  Souder,  the  13-year  old  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Souder  for  whom 
the  award  is  named. 

Douglas  Meiklejohn,  the  director  of  the  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law 
Center,  said  that  the  enactment  of  the  Dine'  Natural  Resources  Act  by  the 
Council  was  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  state 
pertaining  to  protection  of  water  and  the  environment. 

Meiklejohn  commended  Arthur  for  having  the  dedication  and  perseverance 
to  see  that  the  law  was  passed,  especially  in  the  face  of  powerful 
opposition . 

"Fie  consistently  told  us  that  he  would  get  this  done,  and  he  did," 
Meiklejohn  said. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Arthur  said,  "I'm  very  honored  and  humbled  to  be 
in  your  presence,  especially  to  be  given  recognition  that  is  to  be  shared 
by  many,  not  the  least  of  which  are  my  colleagues  on  the  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Navajo  Nation  Council. 

"We  feel  it  is  wrong  to  threaten  either  an  individual  or  a society  so 
that  one  may  gain  for  one's  self.  I believe  in  economic  development  and 


that  there  is  a place  for  it.  However,  there  is  a choice  to  be  made  - 
whether  we  make  a dollar  or  survive  for  generations  to  come.  We  decided  it 
was  more  important  to  have  generations  and  generations  after  us,"  Arthur 
continued . 

Speaking  about  the  Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining,  he  said, 
"They  stood  up  for  what  they  believed  in  when  strong  forces  were  opposing 
them. " 

Arthur  thanked  Eric  lantz  from  the  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center 
and  Frank  Seanez  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  for 
providing  guidance  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation. 

Also  in  attendance  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  at  the  awards  ceremony 
were  Resources  Committee  members  Norman  John  II  (Twin  Lakes)  and  Harry 
Goldtooth . 

Meiklejohn  said  that  the  center  has  been  involved  in  the  10-year 
struggle  to  prevent  uranium  mining  around  the  Navajo  community  of 
Crownpoint,  N.M.,  with  the  Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  and 
the  Navajo  Nation,  lantz,  a lawyer  with  the  center,  was  one  of  two  agents 
that  presented  the  Dine'  Natural  Resources  Act  to  the  Council  along  with 
Arthur . 

The  other  agent  chosen  by  Arthur  was  then  21-year  old  Lynnea  Smith,  also 
one  of  the  three  recipients  of  the  award.  Meiklejohn  noted  that  Smith  has 
been  involved  in  the  effort  to  prevent  uranium  mining  at  Crownpoint  since 
she  was  a junior  in  high  school. 

Smith  acknowledged  that  the  struggle  to  prevent  uranium  mining  is 
ongoing.  "We  are  still  committed  to  fight  on  a daily  basis,  lust  because 
you  pass  a piece  of  legislation  does  not  mean  the  battle  is  over,"  she 
said . 

Esther  Yazzie-Lewis  paid  tribute  to  Harris  Arthur,  the  late  brother  of 
George  Arthur,  in  accepting  the  award  on  his  behalf. 

"There  are  a lot  of  unsung  heroes  and  I think  Harris  received  this  award 
in  a very  special  way.  I believe  there  is  a time  and  a place  for 
everything  and  time  presented  to  us  Harris  Arthur.  He  stepped  forward  to 
tell  us  to  be  patient  and  to  fight  one  more  fight  and  he  made  it  happen," 
Yazzie-Lewis  said. 

Don  Hancock,  the  recipient  of  the  center's  Griff  Salisbury  Environmental 
Protection  Award,  also  acknowledged  the  tremendous  job  done  by  the  Navajo 
Nation  when  he  accepted  his  award. 

"It  takes  many  people  to  make  the  kind  of  accomplishment  happen  that  the 
Dine'  have  done.  We  have  a lot  of  resources  in  this  state  that  many  people 
want  to  use  or  exploit,"  Hancock  said. 

Hancock  further  remembered  the  anniversary  of  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  Hiroshima,  which  happened  on  August  6,  1945. 

"You  realize  the  central  role  that  New  Mexico  has  played  in  the  world 
and  will  continue  to  play  in  the  future,"  he  said. 
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Picuris  Pueblo  Regains  Ancestral  Tribal  Lands! 

By  Mark  Schiller 

Picuris  Pueblo  has  won  another  great  environmental  and  spiritual  victory 
by  reacquiring  the  land  where  their  potters'  aboriginal  micaceous  clay 
pit  is  located.  The  original  clay  pit  had  been  decimated  by  mica  mining 
operations  on  ancestral  tribal  lands  that  were  erroneously  incorporated 
into  the  public  domain  by  the  federal  government,  then  patented  by 
mining  companies  under  the  notorious  1872  federal  mining  law.  The  Pueblo 
claimed  the  mining  operations  not  only  destroyed  their  clay  pit  but  were 
poisoning  the  water  and  air  and  posing  a public  safety  hazard  because  of 
eighteen  wheelers  that  sped  from  the  mining  site  on  U.S.  Hill,  east  of 
the  Pueblo,  through  the  small  communities  of  the  Rio  Pueblo/Rio  Embudo 


watershed  carrying  raw  ore  to  the  company's  milling  operation  in 
Velarde.  Moreover,  during  the  battle  to  regain  the  land  former  Tribal 
Governor  Gerald  Nailor  explained  that  loss  of  the  clay  pit  was  eroding 
the  pueblo's  cultural  identity  and  was  as  significant  as  loss  of  their 
language . 

The  537  acre  tract,  which  includes  195  patented  acres  and  342  acres 
of  unpatented  mining  claims,  was  transferred  to  the  Pueblo  under  an 
agreement  with  Oglebay  Norton  Specialty  Minerals,  the  mine's  last 
operator.  The  agreement  stipulates  that  the  Pueblo  dismiss  all  claims 
against  the  company  in  exchange  for  the  patented  and  unpatented  lands. 

The  Pueblo  hopes  to  protect  the  entire  tract  by  eventually  incorporating 
it  as  a trust.  The  agreement  also  stipulates  that  the  Pueblo  is  now 
responsible  for  reclamation  of  the  property.  While  the  agreement  with 
Oglebay  Norton  severs  that  company  from  the  Pueblo's  legal  suit,  the 
Pueblo  continues  to  seek  compensation  for  damages  from  previous  owners 
Franklin  Industries  and  Preston  Capital  Corp. 

Simeon  Herskovitz,  of  the  Western  Environmental  Law  Center,  told  La 
licarita  News  that  Pueblo  Governor  Richard  Mermejo  and  other  tribal 
members  who  have  worked  on  this  issue  have  expressed  a desire  to  restore 
the  site  as  completely  as  possible.  The  Pueblo,  which  received 
foundation  funding  to  underwrite  the  legal  battle  for  the  land,  will 
continue  to  receive  financial  support  to  address  the  reclamation.  The 
Pueblo  will  be  working  with  3im  Kuipers,  a mining  reclamation  expert 
from  Montana,  to  develop  a reclamation  plan  that  not  only  addresses 
state  standards  but  Pueblo  environmental,  spiritual  and  aesthetic  concerns 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Picuris  Pueblo  has  stood  up  to  mining 
interests  in  their  watershed.  In  the  mid  and  late  1990s  the  Pueblo 
spearheaded  a coalition  of  community  and  environmental  groups  that 
successfully  opposed  Summo  Minerals  attempt  to  mine  copper  in  the  Copper 
Hill  area  west  of  the  Pueblo.  The  coalition  was  not  only  successful  in 
forcing  the  mining  company  to  abandon  its  claims  but  was  also  able  to 
persuade  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  manages  that  area,  to 
withdraw  the  Copper  Hill  Site  from  further  mineral  entry,  thereby 
protecting  it  from  any  future  claims. 
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Poor  US  tribe  foregoes  riches  from  sacred  lake 
9 August  2005 

NIXON:  Visitors  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Pyramid  Lake  56km  northeast  of 
Reno,  Nevada,  can  scan  an  area  framed  by  a desert  mountain  backdrop  and 
not  see  a hint  of  mankind. 

The  American  Indians  overseeing  the  lake  say  such  serenity  along  200km 
of  lake  coastline  1200m  above  sea  level  is  the  result  of  the  tribe's 
traditional  respect  for  nature. 

Others  suggest  the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe,  which  suffers  44  per  cent 
unemployment,  should  allow  at  least  some  development  so  it  can  share  in 
the  prosperity  that  regions  such  as  Lake  Tahoe  in  northern  California 
enjoy . 

The  clash  matches  economic  opportunity  cost  against  tradition,  with  the 
sovereign  tribe  having  the  final  word. 

"The  historical  aspect  of  the  lake  has  always  been  to  keep  it  as  it  is," 
Norman  Harry,  chairman  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribes'  Reservation, 
said  in  an  interview.  "The  lake  is  sacred  to  the  people  and  always  will  be 

"Over  the  last  four  decades  we've  seen  what  happened  in  Lake  Tahoe." 

That  commercialised  lake  attracts  so  many  visitors  that  it  generates 


$US1.8  billion  ($NZ2.6  billion)  annually,  of  which  80  pen  cent  is  linked 
to  tourism,  according  to  Duane  Wallace,  chief  executive  of  the  South  Lake 
Tahoe  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A tiny  handful  of  outsiders  operate  businesses  near  Pyramid  Lake,  with 
some  saying  the  tribe  should  open  more  to  tourism. 

"The  business  sense  is  very  lacking  here  on  the  reservation,"  said 
Thomas  Bobella,  a German-born  businessman.  He  leases  1.6ha  with  a modest 
marina,  gas  station  and  recreational  vehicle  park  in  Sutcliffe,  the  only 
inhabited  area  on  the  lake's  western  side. 

"They  are  economically  shooting  themselves  seemingly  without  any 
justification  for  it,"  said  Bobella,  who  criticises  the  tribe  for  their 
poor  boat  launching  areas. 

"One  of  the  very  discouraging  points  to  Pyramid  Lake.  . . is  the 
fantastically  bad  reputation  that  this  lake  has  and  that  is  primarily  due 
to  the  governmental  administrations  and  their  approach  toward  tourism." 

Tribal  chairman  Harry  said  a dispute  over  the  year-old  marina  lease 
motivated  such  remarks. 

Fred  Crosby,  who  owns  the  only  lodging  in  Sutcliffe,  a 10-unit  facility, 
says  tensions  still  simmer  between  the  tribe  and  the  descendants  of 
settlers  who  battled  at  the  1860  Battle  of  Pyramid  Lake.  Fighting  that 
killed  about  240  people  resulted  after  settlers  kidnapped  two  young  Indian 
women . 

Such  sentiment  raises  suspicion  when  it  comes  to  outside  commerce  on  the 
reservation.  "There's  kind  of  a gap  between  the  Indians  and  non-Indians," 
said  Crosby,  58,  who  has  lived  in  Sutcliffe  for  48  years.  "There  is  an 
anti-white  sentiment  on  the  reservation . " 

The  lightly  salinated  Pyramid  Lake  derives  its  name  from  a small 
triangular  rock  island  rising  from  the  waters  fed  by  the  Truckee  River. 

The  larger  Anaho  Island  nearby  provides  a dramatic  backdrop  to  flocks  of 
pelicans,  sea  gulls  and  herons. 

Most  access  roads  are  dirt  or  sand.  The  unspoiled  arid  landscape  fit  in 
easily  as  a biblical  backdrop  to  the  1965  film  The  Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told  about  the  life  of  lesus. 

By  local  standards,  Sutcliffe  is  a hub  of  activity.  About  220  tribal 
members  live  there,  and  hundreds  of  outsiders  pass  through  on  weekends  to 
swim,  go  boating  or  fish  trout,  a privilege  for  which  they  pay  modest 
access  fees. 

Asked  about  his  tribe's  future  plans.  Chairman  Harry  pointed  on  a map 
away  from  the  lake  to  other  areas  of  a 189,000ha  reservation  home  to  1600 
members . 

"When  we  look  at  economic  development,  we  have  to  look  at  other 
resources,"  he  said  at  his  office  in  Nixon.  "There  are  other  areas  we  can 
look  at  that  can  accomplish  the  same  thing." 

He  wants  to  open  a hotel  and  casino  complex  on  tribal  lands  on  Nevada's 
main  1-80  highway  linking  California  to  the  east,  and  says  land  nearby 
would  be  good  for  light  industry. 

Harry  also  wants  to  sell  pipeline  rights  across  the  reservation  and  sees 
potential  in  developing  geothermal  energy  in  another  corner  of  the 
sparsely  populated  reservation. 

Tourism  firms  have  shown  interest  in  Pyramid  Lake  for  decades,  and 
Harry's  predecessor  as  tribal  leader,  Bonnie  Akaka-Smith,  solicited 
development  proposals  last  year.  She  declined  to  discuss  her  ideas,  saying 
she  did  not  want  to  express  dissent  as  she  still  worked  for  the  tribe  in 
the  tax  department. 

Nothing  came  of  her  idea,  but  the  tribe  has  shown  past  flexibility 
towards  the  sacred  lake,  such  as  during  World  War  2,  when  it  let  the  US 
military  test  torpedoes  there. 

Some  believe  economic  pressures  could  one  day  prompt  the  tribe  to  allow 
a new  barrage  of  tourism. 

Dennis  Conrad,  a casino  marketing  consultant,  is  modestly  optimistic 
that  the  tribe  will  one  day  develop  attractive  resort  facilities  on  or 
near  the  lake.  A rival  consultant,  Richard  Wells,  was  more  pessimistic, 
saying  that  the  far  more  developed  Tahoe  would  long  overshadow  Pyramid 
Lake. 
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For  Native  American  tribes,  business  diversifying  pays 
By  Tom  Kenworthy,  USA  TODAY 
August  10,  2005 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - The  future  of  the  Winnebago  Indian  tribe  is  emerging  on 
a 40-acre  site  carved  from  a former  cornfield. 

This  development,  called  Ho-Chunk  Village,  will  include  110  housing 
units,  a retail  district  and  an  arts  center  when  completed  in  about  four 
years . 

Flo-Chunk  Village  is  the  most  visible  sign  of  an  economic  transformation 
underway  on  this  reservation  of  1,500  Winnebago  Indians  in  northeast 
Nebraska.  The  change  began  a decade  ago,  when  Lance  Morgan,  36,  a tribal 
member  educated  at  Flarvard  Law  School,  returned  and  established  a 
corporation  that  now  employs  400  people  and  generated  $94  million  in 
revenue  last  year. 

This  type  of  economic  progress  is  becoming  more  common  among  the  562 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  as  they  invest  in  businesses  as  diverse 
as  wind  energy  and  luxury  golf  resorts  and  rely  less  on  income  from 
gambling. 

"Tribes  are  starting  to  make  it  on  their  own,"  says  Jonathan  Taylor,  an 
economist  who  co-wrote  a Harvard  University  study  this  year  that  tracked 
economic  gains  in  Indian  country  during  the  1990s. 

Gaming  money  leveraged 

The  Winnebago  corporation,  called  Ho-Chunk  Inc.  after  a traditional 
tribal  name,  began  in  1994  with  $9  million  in  seed  money  from  the  tribe's 
lone  casino.  A short  time  later,  competition  from  riverboat  gambling  in 
Iowa  caused  the  tribe's  annual  gambling  revenue  to  plummet  80%,  Morgan 
says . 

Ho-Chunk  brought  economic  diversification  to  the  tribe.  Its  businesses 
include  construction,  modular  housing,  office  products,  computer 
networking  and  hardware  sales,  marketing,  grocery  and  gasoline  sales, 
wholesale  tobacco  products  and  native  crafts. 

Most  of  the  profit  earned  by  Ho-Chunk  goes  back  into  its  businesses, 
though  in  recent  years  10%-20%  has  gone  to  the  tribal  government,  which 
owns  the  corporation. 

Tobacco  and  gasoline  sales  account  for  about  half  the  corporation's 
revenue.  Morgan  says  that  share  is  steadily  declining  because  the  goal  is 
to  "shift  away  from  those  controversial  businesses."  Selling  gas  and 
cigarettes  can  be  lucrative  for  tribes,  because  as  sovereign  powers  they 
can  set  their  own  tax  rates  in  lieu  of  state  taxes. 

Ho-Chunk' s growth  has  had  a dramatic  impact  on  reservation  life,  says 
Vincent  Bass,  53,  a former  tribal  council  member.  "Native  Americans  have 
had  this  handout  mentality,"  he  says.  "Now  we  are  breaking  away  from  that. 
...  With  employment  comes  quality  of  life,  education  and  self-esteem.  I 
see  people  working  who've  never  worked  in  their  life." 

Ho-Chunk  "puts  Winnebago  tribal  people  to  work,"  says  David  Redhorn,  37, 
a tribal  member  who  switched  from  a railroad  job  that  often  kept  him  far 
from  home  to  being  head  stocker  at  a grocery  store  begun  by  the 
corporation . 

Redhorn  bought  one  of  the  first  houses  built  in  Ho-Chunk  Village.  He 
received  $20,000  in  grants  to  help  with  the  $137,000  purchase  in  November. 
All  tribe  members  can  get  grants  of  $15,000  from  Ho-Chunk 's  non-profit  arm 
if  they  complete  a 40-hour  home-buying  course.  Low-income  members  can 


receive  an  additional  $5,000. 

Redhorn  had  been  sharing  a two-bedroom  house  with  his  wife's  sister  and 
her  family  - as  many  as  11  people.  Now  Redhorn,  his  wife  and  their  three 
children  still  at  home  have  a three-bedroom  house  with  a full  basement  and 
two-car  garage.  In  the  garage:  a 1996  Pontiac  Grand  Am,  bought  through  Ho- 
Chunk's  used-car  company,  Rez  Cars. 

The  1990s  brought  significant  gains  in  the  median  household  income  and 
lower  poverty  rates  in  Indian  country.  But  even  amid  the  successes, 
poverty,  public  assistance  and  unemployment  rates  remain  well  above  U.S. 
averages . 

"I  don't  think  anybody  can  be  complacent  and  say,  'Hey,  we've  licked 
this  tribal  poverty  thing.'  But  there's  been  some  significant  improvement, 
says  Stephen  Cornell  of  the  Udall  Center  for  Studies  in  Public  Policy  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

He  says  a key  factor  is  that  tribes  are  increasingly  adept  at  governing 
themselves.  Instead  of  having  most  aspects  of  reservation  life  controlled 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  tribes  now  run  their  own 
governments,  police  forces,  courts  and  economic  development  and  housing 
agencies . 

Golf  courses,  wind  power 

Tribal  gambling  operations,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1988,  draw  in 
nearly  $17  billion  a year  for  about  200  tribes.  That  money  has  spurred  the 
growth  of  other  businesses. 

"There's  an  enormous  amount  of  plowing  gaming  revenues  back  into  housing 
economic  diversification  and  so  on,"  Harvard's  Taylor  says. 

Some  examples: 

* Tribes  in  the  Southwest  have  taken  advantage  of  the  region's  success  as 
a tourist  destination.  The  Gila  River  Indian  Community  outside  Phoenix  has 
built  three  18-hole  golf  courses  and  a 500-room  resort  managed  by  Sheraton 

* In  the  northern  Plains,  wind  power  is  increasingly  attractive  to  tribes 
long  locked  in  poverty.  The  Rosebud  Sioux  in  South  Dakota  completed  a 750- 
kilowatt  wind  turbine  in  2003  that  produces  power  for  about  250  homes.  In 
the  works:  a 30-megawatt  wind  farm  that  would  spread  15  turbines  over  800 
acres  and  produce  power  for  about  9,000  homes. 

* There  are  now  20  Indian-controlled  banks  - most  formed  in  the  past 
decade  - that  control  $1.5  billion  in  assets  and  helped  stimulate  "the 
creation  of  a middle  class  in  Indian  country  just  in  my  lifetime,"  says  3. 
D.  Colbert,  president  of  the  North  American  Native  Bankers  Association. 

* Another  funding  source  has  been  the  rapid  growth  in  community 
development  financial  institutions  that  use  foundation  grants  and 
investors.  A pioneer  in  this  field  is  the  Lakota  Fund  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Founded  19  years  ago,  it  has  loaned  $3 
million  to  tribal  members,  helping  create  1,600  jobs  and  finance  500 
businesses . 

Elsie  Meeks,  a Lakota  fund  founder  who  now  runs  First  Nations  Oweesta 
Corp.,  says:  "Our  communities  are  going  to  start  looking  more  like  other 
communities,  providing  businesses  and  services  and  employment  for  our 
families . " 
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City  leaders  endorse  American  Indian  center 
By  Rick  LaFrombois 


Wausau  Daily  Herald 
rlaf romb@wdhprint . com 
August  10,  2005 

The  City  Council  unanimously  endorsed  the  concept  of  an  American  Indian 
cultural  and  educational  center  in  downtown  Wausau  on  Tuesday. 

A group  of  civic  leaders  proposed  the  idea  to  the  Daily  Herald's 
Editorial  Board  in  Duly.  They  say  the  center  would  be  a major  draw  for 
Wausau . 

The  council  encouraged  organizers  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the 
American  Indian  center.  The  organizers,  who  include  former  Mayor  Linda 
Lawrence  and  Mark  Craig,  general  manager  of  a development  company,  did  not 
ask  the  city  for  monetary  support  and  none  was  offered. 

The  idea  has  garnered  the  support  of  the  Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal 
Council  - a consortium  of  10  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan.  Ray  DePerry,  president  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council,  spoke 
to  the  council  at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday. 

"We  were  very  impressed  with  the  people  we  met  to  hear  about  this  dream, 
to  hear  about  this  vision  about  what  one  could  possibly  do  with  this 
Federal  Building,"  DePerry  said.  "Our  non-Indian  neighbors  generally  don't 
come  knocking  on  our  doors  regarding  joint  ventures." 

The  cultural  and  educational  center  could  further  diversify  the 
community  and  help  increase  education  and  tolerance  of  American  Indian 
culture,  Craig  has  said. 

The  downtown  Federal  Building  could  house  the  center  under  the  plan, 
which  is  in  its  infancy.  The  city  still  awaits  the  deed  to  the  historic 
building,  which  it  has  purchased  for  $1  in  order  to  control  its  future  use. 

The  originators  of  the  plan  say  that  private  dollars  of  up  to  $100,000 
will  be  sought  this  fall.  The  money  will  be  used  to  conduct  a feasibility 
study  with  an  eye  toward  developing  a master  plan  by  fall  of  next  year. 
Funds  then  will  be  sought  to  develop  the  center,  which  organizers  hope  to 
open  in  the  summer  of  2008. 

Each  tribe  will  have  a representative  on  a steering  committee  that  will 
drive  the  creation  of  the  center,  which  would  be  operated  by  the  tribes 
and  would  not  cost  taxpayers  a dime,  Craig  said.  The  city  would  receive  a 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  use  of  the  Federal  Building,  which  it  would 
lease  for  use  as  an  interactive  center. 

Under  terms  of  the  lease,  the  building  could  not  be  used  as  a casino. 

Wausau  Mayor  Him  Tipple  embraced  the  idea  early  on.  He  attended  an 
Inter-Tribal  Council  meeting  in  Duly  with  Craig,  Lawrence  and  Mike 
Morrissey,  the  city's  community  development  director,  to  voice  his  support 
of  the  plan. 

Patty  Loew,  an  associate  professor  who  teaches  American  Indian  issues  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  has  said  there  is  a need  for  a 
public  American  Indian  cultural  center  in  the  state.  Wausau,  the  gateway 
to  the  Northwoods,  would  be  an  excellent  location,  she  said. 

Most  Wisconsin  tribes  have  cultural  centers,  but  few,  if  any,  provide 
convenient  access  to  the  public,  she  said. 

Many  tribes  came  and  went  from  Marathon  County  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  ago,  but  none  claim  it  as  their  geographical  origin,  according  to 
the  Marathon  County  Historical  Society. 

Don  Greendeer,  a member  of  the  Ho-Chunk  Nation  has  said  his  tribe 
considered  Wausau  and  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  sacred  ground  for  hunting, 
fishing  and  farming.  Most  burial  mounds  found  in  and  around  the  city  are 
those  of  the  Ho-Chunk. 

Chippewa  and  Menominee  Indians  also  called  the  Wausau  area  home  at  one 
time  or  another,  Loew  said.  It's  likely  that  many  other  tribes  crossed  its 
paths . 

There  are  about  50  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  persons  living  in 
Lincoln  and  Marathon  counties  and  49,000  in  the  state,  according  to  2000 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  data. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Wausau  Daily  Herald. 
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Master  weaver,  storyteller  shares  her  way  of  life 
BY  LISA  PEMBERTON 
THE  OLYMPIAN 
August  8,  2005 

She  dreams  of  remodeling  her  garage  someday  so  that  it  will  resemble  a 
cedar  longhouse  - the  perfect  spot  for  storytelling,  drum-making  and 
teaching. 

But  for  now.  Harvest  Moon  is  operating  the  newly  opened  Weave  Walker 
Studio  out  of  the  cozy,  brightly  painted  living  room  of  her  two-story 
childhood  home  near  Cooper  Point  Road  in  Thurston  County. 

The  Quinault  master  weaver  and  traditional  storyteller  had  her  first 
class  at  the  studio  Wednesday. 

"My  philosophy  is  if  I can  do  it,  anybody  can  do  it,"  said  Moon,  48,  who 
has  been  weaving  for  28  years.  "I  was  all  thumbs  when  it  came  to  knitting 
and  crocheting." 

She  studied  under  several  prominent  Northwest  tribal  basket  makers, 
including  her  uncle,  Richard  Cultee  of  Skokomish  and  fellow  Quinault  tribe 
member  Hazel  Underwood. 

Her  life  story  of  being  adopted  by  non-American-Indian  parents  yet 
learning  and  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  her  people,  is  the  subject  of 
the  30-minute  independent  film  "Completing  the  Circle,"  which  premiered 
earlier  this  summer  at  the  Santa  Barbara  International  Film  Festival.  She 
expects  to  find  out  in  the  next  few  weeks  whether  the  film,  which  was 
produced  by  Tama  Takahashi  during  a seven-year  period,  will  air  in  an 
American  Indian  Film  Festival  in  November. 

Moon  began  teaching  the  craft  about  a decade  ago  in  schools,  libraries 
and  museums  and  at  special  events,  such  as  the  monthly  Howl-ins  at  Wolf 
Haven  in  Tenino.  This  summer,  she  is  teaching  basic  weaving  lessons  at  the 
Museum  of  Glass  in  Tacoma,  where  patrons  are  invited  to  help  build  a 
community-made  friendship  basket. 

At  her  studio.  Moon  offers  classes  in  traditional  cedar  and  twine 
baskets,  headbands  and  cedar  hats,  cattail  dolls  and  mats  and  restoration 
for  antique  baskets. 

Her  classes  are  designed  for  beginning  and  advanced  weavers,  children 
and  adults.  Fees  range  from  $35  to  $55,  depending  on  age  and  class  length. 
Special  arrangements  can  be  made  for  Scouts  and  other  groups. 

Moon  said  her  willingness  to  teach  anybody  how  to  create  traditional 
Northwest  cedar  baskets  is  considered  controversial  in  certain  circles. 

Sharing  culture 

Some  people  believe  it's  wrong  to  share  tribal  techniques  and  designs 
with  non-Indians,  she  said. 

Still,  others  have  been  supportive  of  her  efforts.  When  she  began 
weaving  in  the  1970s,  Moon  said,  she  could  count  the  number  of  Quinault 
tribal  weavers  on  one  hand. 

"Basket-weaving  was  like  the  spotted  owl,"  she  said.  "Some  tribes  said, 
'Let's  stop  that  tradition.'  ...  It's  the  weaver's  hands,  may  they  be 
brown,  may  they  be  white,  may  they  be  yellow." 

Moon  said  most  of  her  lessons  are  based  on  ones  she  learned  from  her 
worn  and  yellowing  hardback  edition  of  "Cedar:  Tree  of  Life  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  Indians"  by  Hilary  Stewart. 

"I  learned  from  a book  that  you  can  get  in  a library,"  she  said.  "All  of 
my  techniques  are  in  a book  - they're  not  high-held  traditions." 

Now,  there's  a new  generation  of  tribal  weavers.  It's  still  a small 
number  - Moon  estimates  there  are  about  25  Quinault  weavers  - but  it's 
growing,  and  the  opportunities  for  people  to  make  a living  at  it  are 
increasing,  too. 


"When  I first  started  selling  baskets  20  years  ago,  nobody  bought  them  - 
they  wanted  the  antiques,  the  old  baskets,"  she  said.  "The  new  generation, 
they're  actually  making  a living  out  of  it." 

Moon,  whose  ancestry  also  includes  the  Hoh  River  tribe  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula,  was  adopted  as  a baby  and  raised  in  Olympia.  She  attended 
Garfield  and  L.P.  Brown  elementary  schools,  Jefferson  Middle  School  and 
Olympia  High  School. 

Her  30-year  high  school  reunion  is  in  a few  weeks. 

Moon  was  born  Stephanie  Cultee,  which  she  learned  when  her  adoption 
records  were  opened  at  age  18.  Her  adoptive  parents  gave  her  the  name 
Dorothy  Brozina.  At  age  15,  she  took  the  name  Harvest  Moon,  which  is  an 
English  version  of  the  Salish  name  her  great-grandfather  had  given  her, 
which  means  "light  shining  forth  in  the  midst  of  darkness." 

During  her  inaugural  class  of  four  students  at  the  studio  last  week. 

Moon  explained  the  importance  of  baskets  and  cedar  materials  for  coastal 
tribes . 

"The  cedar  tree  is  known  as  the  long  life  maker,"  she  said.  "It's 
considered  an  elder.  It  gave  us  clothes,  our  longhouses,  our  canoes." 

Indian  Christmas 

Moon  explained  that  the  best  time  to  harvest  cambium  - the  smooth, 
almost  leather-like  material  that  forms  between  the  outer  bark  trunk  of  a 
cedar  tree  - is  when  the  salmonberries  flower,  which  usually  is  in  May  and 
Dune. 

For  Moon,  the  steps  in  harvesting  and  processing  materials  are  just  as 
fun  and  just  as  important  as  weaving. 

"I  call  it  my  Indian  Christmas  when  I'm  harvesting  my  materials,"  she 
said  with  a laugh. 

After  creating  a base  for  her  basket  using  a checkerboard-like  design, 
Denn  Kamrar,  21,  of  Olympia  wrapped  raffia  and  saltwater  sweet  grass 
around  the  cambium  to  help  build  her  small  square  basket,  known  as  a 
"tourist  basket." 

"Now  don't  be  surprised  if  you  get  halfway  around  and  forget  - all  of  my 
students  do,"  Moon  said. 

Her  instructional  style  is  informal  and  light-hearted.  She  said  people 
who  are  in  a bad  mood  or  are  stressed  out  should  not  weave  until  their 
mood  improves. 

Kamrar,  a student  at  The  Evergreen  State  College,  worked  on  two  baskets 
during  the  class.  She  plans  to  give  one  to  her  dad  for  a birthday  present. 

"It's  a lot  of  fun,"  she  said  while  tugging  and  pulling  at  some  raffia. 
"It's  not  hard,  but  it  requires  thought." 

Grant  Marriott,  29,  of  Olympia  who  also  is  an  Evergreen  student, 
described  the  class  as  inspiring. 

"To  me,  it's  neat  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  and  collect  the 
materials  and  create  something  that's  functional  and  beautiful,"  he  said. 

Moon,  who  has  four  sons,  said  she  enjoys  weaving  because  of  its  gifts: 

She  was  able  to  make  a living  by  selling  baskets  at  museums  and  gift  shops, 
and  she  had  made  many  friends  through  her  artwork.  But  one  of  the  best 
perks,  she  said,  is  that  she's  always  learning.  There's  always  going  to  be 
a new  technique,  pattern  or  tool  that  makes  life  easier. 

"It's  just  an  infinite,"  she  said.  "There's  never,  ever  going  to  be  a 
day  when  I wake  up  and  say,  'OK,  I know  all  of  the  tricks.'  " 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Olympian. 
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Sam  Hurst:  Indian  women  still  feel  genocide 
By  Sam  Hurst,  Journal  columnist 
August  14,  2005 

No  one  likes  to  talk  about  the  genocide.  It  was  so  long  ago.  What  does  it 
have  to  do  with  us?  That's  the  way  a century  washes  over  the  horror.  Those 
who  conduct  the  slaughter  will  always  tell  you,  "We  had  to  do  it."  There's 
always  a good  reason.  Land.  Buffalo  hides.  Manifest  destiny.  God  made  us 
do  it . 

Then  the  passage  of  time  rubs  off  the  rough  edges.  By  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  no  one  remembers.  No  one  is  taught. 

About  a decade  ago,  my  sister  developed  an  interest  in  genealogy  and  for 

Christmas  the  family  received  a report  on  the  Hursts  of  Tennessee,  by  way 

of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  by  way  of  Sherwood  Forest.  There,  staring  me  in 
the  face,  across  the  centuries,  was  a photograph  of  John  Hurst,  black  as 

charcoal,  one  of  several  family  slaves.  Of  course!  How  could  it  be 

otherwise?  That  was  the  culture,  the  economy  of  the  South.  Every 
Southerner  is  complicit.  We  have  just  forgotten  ...  willfully,  arrogantly, 
forgotten . 

In  the  12  years  I have  lived  in  South  Dakota,  I have  met  dozens  of 
people  who  proudly  boast  that  they  are  fourth-generation  homesteaders.  But 
no  one  has  ever  admitted  to  me  that  their  families  participated  in  the 
genocide.  "What  does  it  have  to  do  with  us?" 

I am  haunted  by  a passage  in  a little  book,  "The  Badlands  Fox,"  by 
Margaret  Lemley  Warren.  She  wrote  about  the  adventures  of  her  father,  Pete, 
who  ranched  along  the  Cheyenne  River  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  He 
told  her  stories  of  the  early  days.  "We  went  over  and  stirred  them 
(Indians)  up  and  a lot  of  our  fellows  laid  in  at  the  head  of  a gulch  ... 
and  they  chased  us  down  Corral  Draw  . . . Riley  Miller  was  a dead  shot,  and 
he  just  killed  them  Indians  as  fast  as  he  could  shoot  ...  We  killed  about 
seventy-five  of  them.  Riley  Miller  and  Frank  Lockhart  went  back  there  and 
got  some  packhorses  and  brought  out  seven  loads  of  guns,  shirts,  war 
bonnets,  ghost  shirts  and  things.  Riley  took  'em  to  Chicago  and  started  a 
museum.  He  made  a barrel  of  money  out  of  it." 

I am  haunted  by  this  passage  because  my  ranch  stares  across  the  Cheyenne 
River  at  Corral  Draw. 

There  are  a hundred  ways  that  the  terror  of  the  genocide  continues  to 
ripple  through  our  lives,  but  none  is  more  explosive  than  the  cruel,  hard 
fact  that  we  beat  and  rape  Indian  women  as  if  they  were  utterly  without 
value.  Consider  these  numbers: 

--  Fifty  percent  of  Indian  women  in  America  will  be  beaten  in  their 

lifetime.  That  is  twice  the  percentage  of  white  and  black  and  hispanic 
women.  I find  this  statistic  impossible  to  believe.  I talk  to  a 
counselor  at  the  Sacred  Circle  resource  center  in  Rapid  City.  "Could 
this  possibly  be  true  at  Pine  Ridge,  or  Rosebud,  or  North  Rapid?"  She 
shrugs.  "Statistics  are  hard  to  gather  on  the  reservations.  Women  are 
taught  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  But  I was  beaten,  and  I don't  know 
hardly  any  women  who  haven't  been." 

--  Indian  women  are  raped  at  twice  the  rate  of  all  other  races. 

--  Seventy  percent  of  the  violence  against  Indian  women  is  committed  by 
non-Indian  spouses  or  boyfriends  or  acquaintances. 

--  One  in  four  pregnant  Indian  women  is  beaten. 

--  Two-thirds  of  all  Indian  boys  between  11  and  20  arrested  for  murder, 
killed  the  man  assaulting  their  mother. 

Is  the  problem  poverty?  Yes.  Is  the  problem  alcohol  and  drug  abuse?  Yes. 
Lousy  law  enforcement?  Yes.  A lack  of  shelters  and  court  protections  for 
native  women?  Yes.  Is  the  problem  a deeply  ingrained  sexism  in  American 
culture  that  blames  the  victims?  Yes. 

But  at  its  root,  the  problem  is  that  500  years  of  genocide  and 
colonization  have  made  Indian  women  invisible. 

The  reservations  are  isolated,  and  we  easily  drift  into  a dismissive 
disinterest,  as  if  this  is  a problem  in  Bangladesh,  or  Botswana  - far,  far 
away.  It's  their  problem. 

That's  why  it  is  so  important  to  remember  the  genocide.  It  matters  ... 
today,  right  now,  to  all  of  us. 

Next  month  Congress  will  vote  to  re-authorize  the  Violence  Against  Women 


Act,  and  for  the  first  time  (thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  South  Dakota 
Indian  women),  the  law  will  create  a tribal  division  within  the  Justice 
Department  to  manage  programs  for  Native  women,  increase  funding  for 
shelters,  an  inter-tribal  sex  offender  registry,  a protection  order 
registry,  better  training  for  law  enforcement  and  expand  counseling  for 
men . 

But  make  no  mistake.  There  is  no  silver  bullet  solution  to  the  problem. 

Ask  a woman  who  has  worked  in  the  movement  against  violence  and  she  will 

tell  you  that  the  best  place  to  start  is  for  the  whole  community  to  adopt 

a zero  tolerance  for  violence  against  women.  Women  are  sacred.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  hitting  a woman,  not  one,  not  ever. 

We  will  begin  to  make  headway  when  the  men  in  our  community  enforce  this 

code  with  each  other  ...  before  the  police  are  called. 

I have  a more  simple  way  of  looking  at  the  problem.  When  every  woman  in 
the  community,  every  woman,  is  my  daughter  and  sister,  when  the  violence 
against  them  is  violence  against  me,  we  will  begin  to  put  the  legacy  of 
the  genocide  behind  us. 

Sam  Hurst  is  a Rapid  City  filmmaker.  Write  to  samhurst@aol.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Some  stories  count  more  than  others 
By  MARK  TRAHANT 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
August  7,  2005 

How  do  you  believe  the  world  was  created?  Well,  I love  these  stories,  the 
creation  stories,  and  I have  heard  many  told.  The  world  was  created  with 
the  help  of  a turtle,  a coyote  or  a raven.  People  were  formed  from  dust, 
crawled  out  from  under  the  earth  or  dropped  from  the  heavens  above.  The 
world  was  formed  in  an  instant,  seven  days  or  millions  of  years. 

The  explanations  of  who  we  are  and  how  we  came  to  be  vary  from  clan  to 
clan,  from  language  to  language,  from  people  to  people. 

President  Bush  last  week  told  reporters  from  Texas  that  the  notion  of 
"intelligent  design"  should  be  taught  side  by  side  with  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Education,  he  said,  is  all  about  exposing  people  to  ideas.  But 
Bush's  side-by-side  comparison  divides  the  world  into  only  two  camps. 
There's  science  and  the  Dudeo-Christian  tradition  incorporated  into  what 
they're  calling  "intelligent  design." 

It's  too  simple  to  claim  this  division  is  only  about  science  versus 
religion  because  there  are  too  many  variations.  Is  it  all  science,  even 
all  evolution  theory,  that's  in  question?  Or  just  parts?  And,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  is  it  all  religion?  Or  just  the  creation  stories  from 
the  literal  truth  of  the  Bible?  To  be  blunt:  Do  we  as  a country  value  only 
Christian  stories? 

There  are  practical  applications  to  these  questions.  Congress  enacted 
the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  in  1990.  This 
law  gave  specific  rights  to  lineal  descendants.  Native  Americans  and 
Native  Hawaiians  to  human  remains,  sacred  objects  buried  next  to  those 
remains  and  other  culturally  significant  material.  The  reason  for  the  law 
was  gruesome  science:  Army  doctors  collected  Indian  "specimens"  shortly 
after  battles  and  the  bodies  were  sent  to  museums  for  study.  We  even  had  a 
president  - Thomas  Jefferson  - who  participated  in  grave  robbing.  All  told, 
the  federal  government,  museums  and  other  educational  institutions  had 
amassed  between  100,000  and  200,000  American  Indian  remains  for  study. 

The  1990  law  was  the  country  concluding  that  its  past  behavior  was 


immoral . 

"In  the  past  15  years,  museums  and  federal  agencies  have  announced  their 
willingness  to  repatriate  the  remains  of  31,093  individuals,"  Paul  Hoffman, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  Department,  said  at  a Senate 
hearing  last  week.  "Another  111,000  human  remains  were  listed  as 
'culturally  unidentifiable.'  " 

That  brings  us  to  the  skeletal  remains  found  near  Kennewick.  The  U.S. 

9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  there  must  be  a "significant 
relationship"  to  an  existing  tribe  and  the  relationship  must  go  "beyond 
features  common  to  all  humanity." 

That  ruling  led  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  to  sponsor  legislation  that 
would  clarify  in  law  the  assumption  that  the  human  remains  were  ancient 
tribal  people  (unless  it  was  proven  not  to  be  the  case) . 

"If  you  pass  the  proposed  amendment,  you  will  forever  block  the  study  of 
ancient  people  who  have  no  relationship  to  living  Amerindians,"  according 
to  testimony  of  Paula  Barran  and  Alan  Schneider  of  the  Portland-based, 
"Friends  of  America's  Past." 

"Please  do  not  steal  the  past.  It  belongs  to  the  scholars  of  today  and 
the  scholars  of  tomorrow,  and  to  all  people  everywhere, " Barran  and 
Schneider  said. 

That's  it.  This  is  the  essence,  the  legend  that  scholars  own  the  past. 

It  belongs  to  them. 

This  time  the  Bush  administration  sided  with  the  scientists  - tribal 
creation  stories  aren't  equal  with  the  ones  from  the  Bible. 

But  in  a funny  way:  The  science-versus-religion  argument  takes  on  a new 
dimension  in  this  particular  case  because  science  has  its  own  theology,  a 
fundamental,  literal  interpretation  of  the  world.  The  scientists  and 
lawyers  who  argue  for  complete  control  over  ancient  human  remains  assume 
that  tribal  people  have  nothing  to  add  to  scientific  discourse. 

Remember  the  111,000  "unidentifiable"  human  remains? 

Those  unknown  American  Indian  dead  likely  could  be  identified  if  museums, 
scientists  and  tribes  would  work  together,  said  Walter  Echo-Hawk  of  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund.  "However,  that  opportunity  may  never  arise  if 
those  dead  are  excluded  from  consultation  ...  " because  the  law  does  not 
directly  apply  to  them. 

Without  McCain's  proposed  amendment,  museums  would  be  free  to  make 
"unilateral  determinations"  about  a culturally  unidentifiable  human  remain. 

It's  important  to  remember  that  the  record  of  science  is  awful.  I 
remember  interviewing  a Northern  Cheyenne  historian  some  years  ago  who 
told  me  about  walking  into  a museum  warehouse  looking  for  a sacred  object 
from  his  clan.  He  described  what  it  was  like  when  he  realized  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  boxes  of  human  remains,  people  buried  in  a 
government  warehouse.  His  relatives  were  there,  too. 

The  repatriation  of  ancestoral  remains  is  not  about  science  versus 
religion  to  me.  It's  about  respect  for  living  people  who  have  the  right  to 
determine  that  their  relations  are  treated  with  human  dignity.  But  respect 
remains  an  illusion  when  even  now  the  government  and  museums  warehouse 
tens  of  thousands  of  human  remains. 

How  do  you  believe  the  world  was  created?  Your  answer  might  not  matter, 
because  in  America  some  stories  count  more  than  others. 

Mark  Trahant  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

E-mail : marktrahant@seattlepi . com . 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  On  snakes,  chokecherries  and  'summer  in  a jar' 


August  9,  2005 

Summer  is  the  season  for  wild  berries  - juneberries,  chokecherries , plums, 
buffalo  berries  and,  now  that  I've  moved  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
blueberries.  But  chokecherries  are  one  of  my  favorites. 

You  can  always  tell  a chokecherry  picker  by  their  tell-tale  brown  teeth. 

It  is  best  not  to  smile  too  widely  because  people  will  think  you  haven't 
brushed . 

Driving  home  from  Fordville,  N.D.,  where  Bob  and  Roselynn  Miller  had 
invited  us  to  pick  chokecherries  on  their  farm,  I turned  to  my  sister  and 
smiled.  She  laughed  at  my  brown  teeth.  She  picked  and  didn't  eat;  I ate, 
then  picked.  It  is  one  of  the  downsides  of  harvesting  this  wonderful  berry, 
but  I live  with  it.  I just  use  plenty  of  toothpaste. 

"Remember  when  we  were  younger,  we  didn't  seem  to  mind  walking  around 
with  brown  teeth?"  I asked  my  sister.  "We  kids  didn't  care  if  people 
stared  at  our  chokecherry  smiles." 

My  sister,  Liz,  is  10  years  younger  than  me.  How  our  worlds  have  changed, 

I told  her.  You  are  a woman  who  is  a former  tribal  college  president  and 
just  completing  your  doctorate,  but  also  the  same  girl  who  went 
chokecherry  picking  in  bib  overalls  and  spent  the  next  few  days  with 
chokecherry  dye  on  your  teeth. 

And  usually  scratching  poison  ivy,  too.  For,  as  I remembered  the  days  in 
Minot  when  "us  kids"  went  berry  picking  for  our  mother,  I recalled  that  my 
sister  had  a problem  with  poison  ivy.  She  had  terrible  allergies  to  this 
noxious  plant.  She  would  turn  into  a scratching,  oozing,  swelling  and 
Calamine-covered  child  who  looked  and  walked  like  a mummy. 

Liz  remembered  those  days  with  fear.  It  wasn't  until  she  got  older  that 
she  outgrew  the  insidious  allergy.  Yet,  as  we  walked  toward  the  trees  near 
the  buffalo  wallow  on  the  Millers'  farm,  I could  tell  she  was  hesitant  and 
looked  carefully  before  she  stepped  close  to  the  trees. 

Bob  Miller  took  us  to  a small  pond  surrounded  by  some  big,  leafy  ash 
trees.  In  the  tall  grass,  there  were  big  indentations  called  "buffalo 
wallows,"  where,  when  the  prairie  was  young  and  untouched,  the  buffalo 
would  wallow  like  African  elephants  after  having  found  a sharp  rock  on 
which  to  scratch  their  enormous  wool  coats. 

I was  walking  ahead  with  Bob.  My  sister  spotted  some  nettle,  a plant 
that  inspires  somewhat  the  same  reaction  in  her  as  poison  ivy,  and  she 
wouldn't  take  another  step.  As  I mentioned,  she  is  OK  with  these  plants 
now.  But  she  still  remembers  and  stays  clear. 

I,  too,  am  from  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  you  can  tell:  We 
don't  go  into  tall  grass  in  isolated  areas  without  making  noise.  We're 
listening  and  watching  for  snakes.  The  Badlands  and  Missouri  River  areas 
are  rattlesnake  country,  and  you  do  not  want  to  step  into  their  strike. 

There  are  no  rattlesnakes  in  this  area,  I was  told.  But  like  my  sister,  I 
still  look  and  listen  when  I walk  in  the  woods. 

When  we  lived  in  Minot,  my  mother  would  send  us  up  to  the  hills  that 
surround  the  city.  She  always  hoped  we  would  make  it  home  with  our  metal 
syrup  pails  filled  with  enough  chokecherries  so  that  she  could  make  jelly 
or  syrup. 

Syrup  was  her  goal.  My  mother  was  the  original  recycler  and 
conservationist.  There  were  so  many  in  our  family  that  she  had  to  "make 
do"  with  everything.  Getting  chokecherries  meant  she  would  have  syrup  for 
pancakes  in  the  winter.  What  a picky  person  I was  as  a child  and  teen,  I 
told  my  sister.  I didn't  like  to  eat  the  chokecherry  syrup;  I wanted  the 
store-bought  maple  syrup. 

Today  when  I can  berries,  I try  to  make  sure  that  I also  make  syrup  for 
pancakes  and  special  occasions.  (I  loved  the  taste;  it's  summer  in  a jar.) 
Last  year,  I was  very  careful  to  keep  the  pectin  and  cooking-time  light, 
as  is  needed  for  syrup.  But  when  I opened  the  jars  a few  weeks  ago,  they'd 
turned  to  jelly  - so,  no  syrup. 

Canning  can  be  an  experience  in  surprises.  Sometimes  things  turn  out 
wonderful;  and  sometimes,  you  get  unexpected  results. 

My  mother,  aunts  and  grandmother  canned.  Unlike  me,  they  canned  almost 
everything  - corn,  peas,  beets,  prairie  chicken,  venison,  tomatoes  - 
everything.  I am  not  good  with  the  pressure  cooker  and  a little  leery  of 
foods  (such  as  meats  and  corn)  that  need  special  attention.  So,  I don't 


try  anything  that  might  breed  salmonella. 

My  family  has  come  to  expect  jellies,  jams,  salsa  and  pickles  from  me, 
just  like  they  looked  to  elders  for  those  foods.  And  I,  in  turn,  like 
canning  because  it  is  a way  of  sharing  food  with  and  expressing  love  for 
them. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Editorial 

Flas  democracy  paid  a visit  to  your  band  office  lately? 

By  Dames  Wastasecoot 
August  15,  2005 

Increasingly  we  are  seeing  violent  episodes  in  band  offices  across  the 
country.  This  may  or  may  not  surprise  residents  of  First  Nation 
communities,  but  Canadians  in  general  are  stupefied  at  this  and  wonder  why 
Indians  can't  get  their  act  together  and  govern  themselves  like  everybody 
else.  After  all  Canadians  don't  expect  to  see  violence  occurring  within 
their  municipal,  provincial  or  federal  government  offices. 

Canadians  are  endowed  with  rules  and  protection  of  citizens'  rights  that 
assures  them  of  an  orderly  process  when  it  comes  to  governance. 

What  is  happening  to  First  Nations  that  makes  us  different?  Shouldn't 
all  citizens  have  redress  and  accountability  in  respect  of  their 
governance  institutions? 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  when  a Canadian  citizen  has  a concern 
or  an  issue,  he  or  she  is  presented  with  a multitude  of  institutional 
avenues  for  redress  and  due  process.  A Canadian  who  wants  information 
about  the  latest  budget  on  a matter  of  concern  merely  has  to  file  an 
"access  to  information"  request  to  obtain  the  information. 

Canadians  can  call  their  MP  or  MLA  and  get  answers  to  their  questions. 
Institutions  such  as  the  "official  opposition"  and  the  Auditor  General 
exist  whose  primary  function  is  to  scrutinize  government  decisions  and 
spending  on  behalf  of  citizens.  Finally,  Canadians  have  a free  and 
independent  media  to  ferret  out  problems  which  may  lie  hidden  in  the  mass 
of  reports  produced  by  governments  whether  it  be  gun  registration, 
government  media  contracts  or  corporate  improprieties. 

Citizens  forums  abound  funded  by  private  citizens  or  business  groups 
where  civil  society  and  policy  issues  are  discussed  and  debated.  Canadians 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  a thousand  year  old  tradition  of  stable  democracy 
that  they've  fashioned  to  suit  their  needs  and  that  assures  them  of  peace, 
order  and  good  government.  The  key  is  that  there  are  checks  and  balances 
in  the  power  structure  and  almost  everyone  knows  what  the  rules  are. 

"Indians"  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  none  of  these  safeguards  and  rules  in 
respect  of  their  governance  on  reserve.  The  Indian  Act  is  pretty  much 
irrelevant  insofar  as  governance  is  concerned.  Presently,  efforts  are 
focused  on  replacing  it  with  legislation  that  is  now  before  parliament. 
Federally  funded  negotiations  are  also  ongoing  in  eighty  or  so  locations 
across  the  country  that  hold  promise  of  clarifying  "self-government." 

In  the  current  state  of  limbo  there  are  no  effective  rules  of  governance 
The  rules  are  based  on  the  whim  of  whoever  is  in  charge  in  the  band  office 
Depending  on  the  leadership,  folks  can  experience  fair  democratic 
governance  or,  they  may  experience  repression  under  a dictatorial  regime. 
In  the  latter  case,  of  which  there  are  many  out  there,  any  citizen  who 
files  an  information  request  is  likely  to  be  tagged  a trouble  maker  and 


then  targeted  for  special  treatment  by  the  chief  and  his  or  her  supporters. 
The  individual  and  his  family  may  be  denied  services  or  experience 
intimidation  at  the  hand  of  their  leaders. 

There  is  not  a lot  an  individual  can  do.  A lot  of  these  matters  are 
referred  to  the  courts  where  a judge  ends  up  ruling  on  symptoms  rather 
than  addressing  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Grand  Chiefs,  who  used  to  count 
for  something  in  terms  of  leadership  in  our  community,  are  powerless  to 
intervene  and  assist  their  so  called  constituents  for  fear  they  may  offend 
a chief.  It  is  after  all  the  chiefs  who  elect  them.  Grand  Chiefs  in  recent 
times  have  dismissed  the  violence  as  alcohol  and  drug-related . That's  not 
good  enough. 

So  the  grassroots  are  left  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  governance  and 
reforming  it,  on  their  own. 

They  are  fed  up  trying  to  deal  with  a flawed  system  that  they  see  is 
deficient  from  all  angles  and  are  proceeding  to  solve  it  in  what  they  see 
is  the  only  means  they  have  at  their  disposal.  What  to  do? 

Grand  Chiefs  and  Elders,  who  are  not  short  in  their  numbers  and  words 
when  it  comes  to  ceremonials,  should  be  owning  up  to  this  problem  and  not 
merely  dismissing  it  as  a drug  and  alcohol  issue.  Surely  they  have  a role 
to  play  in  what  they're  supposed  to  be  good  at:  leadership  in  governance. 
Our  governance  institutes,  of  which  there  are  now  a few  in  universities 
across  this  country,  should  be  stepping  in  and  addressing  the  critical 
governance  issues.  There  are  now  literally  thousands  of  highly  educated 
folks  out  there  who  could  also  be  helping  to  reshape  governance  in  our 
community.  When  are  we  going  to  hear  from  them? 
lames  Wastasecoot  is  publisher  of  the  Drum 
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USSC  05-165:  IT'S  CONSTITUTIONAL,  NOT  POLITICAL !! ! MOHAWKS  WANT 
U.S.  AND  CANADA  TO  OBEY  THEIR  OWN  CONSTITUTIONS 

MNN.  August  10,  2005.  Some  people  are  afraid  that  by  bringing  this  case 
into  Canadian  and  American  "top"  courts  we  will  be  subjected  to  the 
shortcomings  of  these  colonial  legal  systems.  They  ask,  "Are  you 
actually  happy  that  one  black  man,  six  white  men  (maybe  seven)  and  one 
white  woman  (maybe  2),  most  of  whom  have  a history  of  downsizing  native 
rights,  are  the  people  who  will  be  deciding  the  rights  of  Kanien ' keha : ka 
people?" 

Free  from  politics.  We  took  this  case  to  U.S.  and  Canadian  Supreme 
Courts  to  bring  it  into  a forum  of  neutral  formal  discussion,  free  from 
politics.  We  want  to  confront  the  false  American  and  Canadian  assumption 
that  that  we  have  no  rights  except  what  they  give  us.  This  is  totally 
false . 

Decisions  made  outside  constitutions.  Keeping  the  Indigenous 
constitutional  jurisdiction  question  out  of  these  two  "top"  courts  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  Decisions  are  being  made  outside  the  constitution 
by  incoherent  federal  laws  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  leading 
to  genocide.  Unless  those  two  courts  bring  the  constitution  into  the 
equation,  our  sovereignty  and  possessions  will  continue  to  be  eroded. 
Illegal  federal  legislation  violates  their  constitutions  and  ours. 

Courts  of  both  countries  have  to  look  at  their  constitutions  so  as  to 
maintain  the  rule  of  law.  In  so  doing  they  have  no  choice  but  to  respect 
our  sovereignty  and  return  our  possessions. 

Narrow  question  of  law.  The  U.S.  and  Canadian  constitutions  set  out 
some  basic  values  these  countries  have  agreed  to  accept  - that  their 
constitutions  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  law.  Our  case  has  been 
restricted  to  a very  narrow  question  of  law.  Political  questions  are 


irrelevant  in  our  Constitutional  question:  Is  your  constitution  in  force 
and  effect?  If  so,  why  aren't  you  obeying  it? 

The  "political"  issue  of  our  sovereignty  is  not  arguable  because  the 
ignored  constitutional  law  confirms  its  existence.  There  has  been  no 
constitutional  amendments. 

Law  can  never  be  "created"  by  a judge.  The  law  must  exist  before  the 
adjudication.  Otherwise,  it  is  political  lobbying  by  a judge  to  create 
law.  This  is  beyond  the  judge's  power.  The  judge  can  only  recognize  a 
previously  created  statute,  precedent  or  unwritten  customary  law  which 
has  always  existed.  Judges  do  not  have  jurisdiction  to  repeal  or  amend 
existing  constitutional  law.  That  is  what  the  phrase  "rule  of  law"  means. 

The  law  rules,  not  the  political  feelings  of  the  judges. 

Housecleaning  needed. 

We  are  inviting  Americans  and  Canadians  to  clean  their  constitutional 
houses.  It  is  time  for  them  to  get  rid  of  their  colonial  cobwebs.  They 
can  sweep  their  old  federal  extermination  laws  and  policies  into  the 
dustbin.  They  can  tear  down  their  moldy  old  strategies  and  rotting 
genocide  laws  and  chuck  them  into  the  demolition  dumpster.  It's  time  for 
the  original  constitutional  relationship  forged  between  the  Indigenous 
people  and  the  settlers  to  re-emerge.  The  two  sovereign  peoples  will 
relate  to  each  other  on  a constitution-to-constitution  basis. 

USSC  Justice  Clarence  Thomas'  point. 

The  law  as  it  is  written  has  to  rule  without  political  considerations. 
Politics  belongs  to  another  arena,  the  legislative  branches  of  both 
Indigenous  and  non-Indigenous  societies. 

This  is  the  debate  about  the  appointing  Thomas  as  the  Chief  Justice.  Why 
would  Indians  want  a conservative  kind  of  judge  like  him  to  be  more 
powerful?  They  always  say,  "Never  mind  the  political  questions.  Let's 
look  at  the  law" . . . 

Pierre  George  and  Iokerononh  file  in  Canada. 

Kanion ' ke : haka  and  Pierre  George  today,  August  10,  2005,  are  filing  05- 
165  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  Both  Supreme  Courts  are  on  notice  of 
the  law  summarized  by  Iokenononh,  in  his  affidavit  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada: 

"The  Great  Lakes/St.  Lawrence/Hudson  River  Drainage  Basin  of  Northeastern 
North  America  is  subject  to  the  ...  Kaianereh'ko:wa. . . the  Kaianereh ' ko :wa 
governs  except  . . .those  tracts  which  . . . have  been  repealed  by  treaty  with 
the  Longhouse  government  nation  constituted  by  the  Kaianereh ' ko :wa . No 
such  constitutional-valid  treaty  has  been  established.  ...  since  1871  in 
the  U.S.  and  1876  in  Canada  the  federal,  state  and  provincial  courts 
knowingly  and  intentionally  have  applied  federal,  state  and  provincial 
law  as  if  it  were  the  government  law  rather  than  the  Kaianere'kojwa.  All 
previous  attempts  ...  to  defend  against  the  consequent  genocide  were 
suppressed  by  the  combined  chicanery  of  the  non-indigenous  legal 
establishment  and  the  puppet  "Indian"  governments  unconstitutionally 
constituted  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  implementing  treasonable 
and  fraudulent  treaties.  The  actus  reus  and  mens  rea  - guilty  act  and 
guilty  mind  - was  established  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  in  R.  v. 
Marshall;  R.  v.  Bernard,  2005  SCC  43  p.  48,  107. 

The  Court's  task  in  evaluating  a claim  for  an  aboriginal  right  is  to 
examine  the  pre-sovereignty  aboriginal  practice  and  translate  that 
practice,  as  faithfully  and  objectively  as  it  can,  into  a modern  legal 
right . 

The  fact  of  the  genocide  attributed  to  that  cause  is  true." 

Please  read  05-165  "In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  re 
Kanonion ' ke : haka  Kaianereh ' ko:wa  Kanon ' ses : neh  as  a 'Non-party",  The 
Canadian  St.  Regis  Band  of  Mohawk  Indians  as  "Plaintiffs",  vs.  The  State 
of  New  York  as  "Defendants"". 

No  self-defeat  here.  We  want  your  comments  and  your  insights.  We  need 


to  put  our  minds  together  to  enter  a new  age  of  cooperation, 
understanding  and  respect.  If  we  undermine  ourselves  now,  we  are  beat 
before  we  start. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 

MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Comments  Kahntineta@hotmail.com 

Contact:  Katenies  518-358-6012;  Hawi  518-236-7100. 
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More  reserves  won't  end  aboriginal  poverty 
By:  Tanis  Fiss 
August  12,  2005 

For  more  than  100  years  the  Indian  Act  and  Indian  reserves  have 
segregated  native  Canadians  from  the  Canadian  economy  and  society.  Study 
after  study  illustrates  the  failure  of  the  system;  yet,  the  federal 
government  has  decided  to  expand  the  segregation. 

On  Aug.  5,  the  federal  government  announced  the  creation  of  10  new 
reserves  in  Manitoba.  The  new  reserve  lands  were  set  apart  under  the 
Manitoba  Treaty  Land  Entitlement  Framework  Agreement  and  affected  four 
native  bands  - Buffalo  Point,  God's  Lake,  Rolling  River  and  Wuskwi  Sipihk. 

Why  new  reserves  in  2005? 

Between  1871  and  1923,  Canada  concluded  11  Victorian  Treaties,  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "numbered"  treaties,  which  cover  the  Prairie 
provinces,  most  of  Ontario,  the  Northwest  Territories  and  northeastern 
British  Columbia.  The  purpose  of  these  treaties  was  to  open  up  the  land 
for  settlement,  trade  and  agriculture.  In  addition,  they  sought  to  ensure 
peace  and  goodwill  between  native  Canadians,  settlers  and  the  Crown. 

As  these  treaties  were  signed,  the  government  began  to  establish 
reserves.  The  sizes  of  the  reserves  were  based  on  population  figures. 
Unfortunately,  some  individuals  were  missed.  Treaty  Land  Entitlements 
(TLE)  were  created  to  negotiate  shortfalls  with  native  Canadians. 

The  10  newly  created  reserves  is  a partial  fulfillment  of  the  Manitoba 
Treaty  Land  Entitlements.  It  is  a partial  fulfillment  because  most 
packages  consist  of  land  and  money.  Last  week's  announcement  only  included 
land . 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott  stated,  "The  newly  established 
reserve  lands  provide  the  First  Nations  with  additional  economic  resources 
on  which  to  explore  community  development  opportunities  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  First  Nations  members." 

Laudable  goals  but  will  the  new  reserves  really  provide  these 
opportunities?  Only  time  will  tell. 

The  populations  of  Indian  reserves  are  small.  Of  629  Indian  bands,  75 
per  cent  consist  of  less  than  1,000  registered  Indians  and  have  an  average 
on-reserve  band  population  of  less  than  650. 

Moreover,  as  a result  of  the  federal  government's  decision  to  restrict 
most  of  Indian  Affairs'  programs  to  on-reserve  natives,  many  natives  live 
in  virtual  isolation  in  reserve  communities  which  have  no  real  economic 
base  and,  in  a number  of  instances,  a disintegrating  social  fabric.  No 
matter  how  uneconomic  the  community,  the  federal  government  has  seen  it  as 
a duty  to  sustain  them. 

Furthermore,  Indian  reserve  land  is  treated  differently  than  other 
private  property.  This  treatment  of  native  Canadians  under  the  Indian  Act 
is  unfair  and  is  the  reason  why  many  people  in  native  communities  live  in 
poverty. 


The  land  which  comprises  an  Indian  reserve  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Crown 
and  is  controlled  collectively  by  the  native  band  council. 

It  is  both  patronizing  and  demeaning  to  native  Canadians  for  the  federal 
government  to  continue  to  hold  title  in  its  name  to  the  Indian  reserves  in 
Canada.  It  is  the  community  members  that  should  have  ownership  and  control 
of  the  reserve  lands  thus  allowing  the  individual  community  members  to 
ultimately  decide  whether  their  long-term  interests  are  to  be  achieved 
through  the  collectivist  ownership  of  land,  by  private  ownership  of  land, 
or  by  the  sale  of  reserve  lands. 

It  is  very  important  native  Canadians  enter  the  mainstream  of  Canada's 
economy.  Expanding  existing  reserves  and  creating  new  reserves  will  only 
hinder  the  ability  of  native  communities  to  truly  integrate  with  the 
larger  economy. 

Tanis  Fiss  is  the  director  of  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation's  Centre 
for  Aboriginal  Policy  Change,  which  is  based  in  Calgary. 
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Are  the  chiefs  getting  squeezed  out? 

By  Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Yellowknife 
August  2005 

Are  the  national  chief  and  his  executive  members  removing  the  chiefs  from 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations'  decision-making  processes? 

Driftpile  First  Nation  (Alberta)  Chief  Rose  Laboucan  and  Six  Nations  of 
the  Grand  River  (Ontario)  proxy  Melba  Thomas  left  no  doubt  about  how  they 
felt  as  the  AFN's  annual  general  assembly  drew  to  a close  on  Duly  7 in 
Yellowknife.  Both  were  severely  critical  of  the  way  co-chairs  Luc  Laine 
and  Stephen  Kakfwi  had  conducted  the  meeting. 

"I'm  not  understanding  the  process  today,"  said  Thomas.  "We  talk  about 
caring  for  each  other,  respect,  but  what  I'm  seeing  here  today  is  very 
little  time,  respect  and  consideration  for  people  to  express  their  views 
and  comments...  That's  of  great  concern." 

Thomas  made  the  comments  after  Kakfwi  refused  to  consider  a question  of 
quorum  that  might  disallow  a vote  on  the  organization's  audited  financial 
statements,  and  after  Laine  allowed  a motion  to  lump  20  resolutions  into 
one  to  make  up  time. 

"As  the  grand  chief  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Indian  Regional  Council,  I 
oppose  the  undemocratic  process  that's  being  utilized  here  today,"  said 
Laboucan,  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  time  made  available  for  the  chiefs  to 
participate . 

"What's  the  point  of  being  a leader?  I'm  going  to  go  home  and  lead  my 
people.  That's  where  I belong,"  she  said. 

Chief  Sharon  Stinson  Henry  of  Mnjikaning  (Rama)  First  Nation  urged  the 
national  executive  to  address  the  recurring  problem  of  giving  short  shrift 
to  resolutions. 

"We  always  run  out  of  time  when  it  comes  to  the  real  business,"  she  said. 
"I  would  recommend  that  the  AFN  put  timeframes  on  presentations  or  next 
time  it'll  be  the  same  thing." 

Thomas  made  the  most  of  her  address  to  the  assembly  by  taking  a few 
shots  at  the  national  chief  and  executive  concerning  the  recently 
negotiated  political  accord  between  the  AFN  and  the  federal  government. 

"While  I'm  here,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  accord  a little  bit.  It 
mentions  'the  parties.'  'The  parties'  means  the  AFN.  The  AFN  means  Phil 
Fontaine  and  his  staff.  It  mentions  'directed  by  the  chiefs  in  assembly. ' 
There's  concern  there,  too. 


If  the  assembly  does  not  meet  very  often,  how  do  the  chiefs  direct  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations?"  Melba  Thomas  asked.  "Another  concern  I have  is 
inherent  right.  What  that  means  is  to  make  decisions  concerning  land  and 
the  right  to  political  structures  for  making  decisions.  How  can  we  do  that 
if  we  are  giving  our  responsibilities  to  one  organization  rather  than 
seeking  responsibility  for  ourselves  and  our  people  in  our  home 
communities? 

"And  there's  concerns  further  about  all  resolutions  involving  funding. 
The  funding  is  being  funneled  away  from  First  Nations.  Six  Nations  of  the 
Grand  River  will  not  allow  any  other  people  or  organizations  to  speak  for 
our  community  without  our  consent.  Further,  the  opinion  of  myself  is  that 
the  structure  of  the  AFN  and  the  government  of  Canada  accord  appears  to  be 
transformative  change  from  a white  father  to  a brown  father." 

Fontaine  responded  from  the  head  table  to  the  "delegate  from  Six 
Nations . " 

"The  political  accord  that  was  signed  on  May  31  is  not  binding.  It  only 
applies  to  those  First  Nations  who  have  consented.  It  will  not  be  imposed 
or  forced  on  any  single  First  Nation.  That  determination  will  be  left  up 
to  each  First  Nation  government,"  he  said.  "The  other  bit  of  information 
that  I want  to  highlight  once  more  is  that  this  is  not  the  last  meeting 
that  we're  going  to  have.  There  are  a whole  number  of  meetings  that  we 
will  have  over  the  next  year.  We're  going  to  be  extremely  busy.  You  will 
have  many  more  opportunities  to  discuss  those  issues  that  we  talked  about 
here. " 

He  told  the  chiefs  they  would  be  heard  on  the  referred  issues. 

"The  resolutions  will  be  debated  by  the  executive  and  the  problematic 
ones  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  [chiefs]  meeting,"  Fontaine  said.  "We 
are  not  closing  off  discussion  or  debate  on  any  single  issue.  So  I want  to 
assure  the  chiefs  of  this  assembly  that  we  will  continue  our  work.  We  will 
carry  on  with  the  mandate  that  you  have  given  us.  I wish  to  remind  you 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  we've  ever  referred  resolutions  such 
as  we  did  here  this  afternoon. 

"There 've  been  many,  many  situations  in  the  past  where  we've  been  forced 
by  time  restraints  to  do  as  we  did.  We  carry  on.  We  took  the  decision  that 
needed  to  be  taken.  We  made  good  decisions.  No  one  suffered  as  a result. 

We  will  do  everything  within  our  means  to  ensure  that  no  one  will  be  worse 
off  as  a consequence  of  this  important  decision  that  we  took  this 
afternoon . " 

The  national  chief  was  reached  for  further  comment  in  Winnipeg  on  Duly 
11.  He  said  he  and  his  executive  were  not  in  any  way  trying  to  exclude  the 
chiefs . 

"That's  the  last  thing  we  would  ever  want  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  chiefs  have  every  opportunity  to  debate  all  of  the 
issues  that  come  before  the  assembly.  We've  tried  to  introduce 
efficiencies  into  the  organization  so  that  we  can  actually  accomplish 
that . " 
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AFN  wants  aboriginal  problems  on  premiers ' agenda 
CBC  News 
August  10,  2005 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  providing  the  country's  premiers  with 
its  10-year  plan  on  how  to  address  housing,  education  and  economic 
problems  in  its  communities. 

Grand  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  says  the  plan  will  improve  the  life  of 


aboriginals  across  the  country  and  he  wants  the  support  of  the  premiers, 
who  are  in  Alberta  for  their  annual  conference. 

"We  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  they're  on  side,"  he  said. 

"That's  why  this  meeting  is  so  very  important.  We're  looking  to  the  first 
ministers'  meeting  as  an  important  point  for  us  in  terms  of  creating  this 
transformative  change  that  we  want  to  see  and,  as  I say,  we  don't  want  to 
come  to  the  first  ministers'  meeting  with  this  unresolved." 

The  premiers  are  meeting  in  Banff  starting  Wednesday,  and  will  meet  with 
Fontaine  and  other  First  Nations  leaders  in  Calgary  Tuesday. 

The  premiers  will  then  meet  with  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  in  the  fall 
for  the  first  ministers  conference. 

Fontaine  says  too  many  people  in  First  Nations  communities  live  in  Third 
World  conditions,  with  no  jobs,  inadequate  housing  and  poor  educational 
opportunities . 

"We  believe  that  we  can  do  the  job  within  10  years,"  he  said.  "We've  set 
out  our  plan  and  it's  a 10-year  plan  and  it  gives  federal,  provincial  and 
First  Nations  governments  the  kind  of  room  that  is  needed  to  address  these 
major  issues." 
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Premiers  sign  onto  AFN  plan  for  aboriginal  people 
CBC  News 
August  10,  2005 

The  premiers  of  the  northern  territories  joined  with  their  southern 
counterparts  Tuesday  in  a drive  to  try  to  close  the  poverty  gap  between 
aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people  in  10  years. 

The  premiers  were  in  Calgary  for  talks  with  the  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami, 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  and  the  Me'tis  National  Council.  Phil 
Fontaine,  the  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  put  forward 
the  10-year  plan  during  the  meeting. 

The  deal,  which  was  first  presented  to  Ottawa  in  Dune,  will  address 
issues  like  housing,  education,  health  as  well  as  the  economic  gap  between 
First  Nation  communities  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

N.W.T.  premier  Doe  Handley,  Yukon's  Dennis  Fentie  and  Nunavut  premier 
Paul  Okalik  agreed  a decade-long  timetable  to  correct  historical 
inequities  which  continue  to  be  a burden  on  the  aboriginal  community  is 
reasonable. 

"If  you  look  at  life  expectancy  it's  eight  years  shorter  for  aboriginals 
than  non-aboriginals,"  says  Handley. 

"We  still  have  only  about  30,000  people  in  post-secondary  education. 

It's  a small  number.  If  you  look  at  unemployment  in  small  communities  it's 
as  high  as  70  or  80  per  cent.  With  the  non-aboriginal  population  is  almost 
zero...  probably  six  per  cent." 

Fentie  was  short  on  the  details  on  how  and  when  the  plan  will  be 
implemented.  But  he  did  say  it's  a new  idea  and  one  that  will  help  first 
nations . 

"I  think  we're  very  encouraged  with  the  outcome  today,  the  tone  and  the 
discussions  were  very  positive,  there's  a willingness  across  the  country 
with  the  premiers  to  really  go  forward  and  work  on  this  issue  on  a 
national  level  in  partnership  with  the  aboriginal  leadership  and  with  the 
federal  government,"  he  says. 

Handley  says  a steering  committee  will  come  up  with  a strategy  to  close 
the  gap.  He  says  the  10-year  target  will  add  political  pressure  to  get 
things  done. 

Okalik' s spokesperson.  Bill  Clay,  said  the  premier  would  not  comment 


until  the  end  of  the  week  when  the  meetings  are  over. 

No  money  has  been  committed  to  the  deal,  but  aboriginal  leaders  say 
they're  pleased  with  the  commitment  from  the  premiers. 

Fontaine  said  he's  encouraged  by  the  outcome  of  the  meeting. 

"We're  very  pleased  with  the  tone,  and  the  substance  of  the  meeting  and 
the  commitment  we  heard  from  the  premiers/'  said  Fontaine. 

The  premiers  move  on  to  Banff  for  the  rest  of  this  week  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  provincial  and  territorial  premiers. 

The  premiers  will  then  meet  with  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  in  the  fall 
for  a first  ministers  conference. 
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Indigenous  Peoples  Face  Violence,  Loss  of  Land 
By  Aure'lien  Girard,  Beth  Lambert,  and  Sarah  Cook 
Epoch  Times  Staff 
August  10,  2005 

An  indigenous  child  belonging  to  the  Yekuana  tribe  of  eastern  Venezuela 
during  the  commemorations  for  International  Day  of  the  World's  Indigenous 
People  (AFP/Getty  Images) 

In  Brazil,  a Guarani  Indian  was  beaten  by  armed  men  at  a cattle  breeder- 
s market  a few  weeks  ago.  The  attack  occurred  just  hours  after  he  and  his 
tribe  regained  possession  of  the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  exiled 
thirty  years  before. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  August  9 commemorates  the  eleventh 
International  Day  of  the  World-s  Indigenous  People.  According  to  rights 
groups,  however,  while  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  this  issue,  tribes 
like  the  Guarani  Indians  continue  to  suffer  grave  abuses. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  (UN),  indigenous  and  aboriginal 
populations  are  still  present  all  over  the  world.  Such  peoples  and 
homelands  include  the  Mayas  of  Guatemala,  the  Inuits  and  Aleutians  of  the 
Polar  regions,  and  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand. 

In  a resolution  passed  in  December  1994,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
established  a day  in  their  honor  to  be  celebrated  every  year  during  the 
Decade  of  the  World-s  Indigenous  People  (1995-2004).  With  the  end  of  the 
decade  imminent  and  many  abuses  still  continuing,  the  UN  proclaimed  a 
second  decade  in  December  2004,  simultaneously  extending  the  day  of 
recognition . 

According  to  Survival  International,  a non-profit  organization  that 
supports  the  rights  of  tribal  peoples  worldwide,  despite  such  symbolic 
measures,  violations  against  indigenous  peoples  have  not  decreased. 

Threatened  Peoples 

The  biggest  problem  facing  indigenous  people  is  the  loss  of  their  land. 
Although  their  land  ownership  rights  are  recognized  in  international  law, 
often  their  lands  are  invaded,  by  settlers,  businesses  or  developers.  Once 
they  are  evicted  from  their  land,  indigenous  tribes  face  problems  such  as 
disease  and  homelessness. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  competition  over  land  results  in  indigenous  people 
being  beaten,  imprisoned,  tortured  or  even  killed  as  they  are  forced  to 
leave  their  territory.  For  example,  in  Brazil,  two  Truka  Indians  were 
killed  by  a "death  squad,"  and  an  elderly  Guanjajara  leader  was 
assassinated  by  soybean  farm  hands  who  had  invaded  Indian  lands. 

In  the  African  country  of  Botswana,  several  Bushmen  tribes  were  expelled 
from  the  Kalahari  reserve  by  the  local  government.  As  a result,  they  are 


no  longer  authorized  to  hunt  in  the  area,  despite  their  dependence  on 
their  catches  to  feed  their  families.  When  seven  Gana  and  Gwi  Bushmen 
returned  to  their  land  to  look  for  food,  they  were  caught  and  tortured  by 
Plant  and  Animal  Department  officials  for  having  hunted  illegally.  "They 
hit  us  hard.  I thought  they  wanted  to  kill  us/'  says  one  of  the  victims, 
Letshwao  Nagayame.  "The  officials...  hit  me  and  kicked  me  repeatedly  while 
a man  crushed  my  fingers  on  the  ground." 

Despite  such  incidents,  considering  the  progress  Survival  has  made  in 
protecting  indigenous  people-s  rights,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
bright  future  is  possible.  The  organization  has,  for  instance,  persuaded 
governments  to  recognize  tribal  land  ownership  in  Colombia,  and  forced 
companies  to  pull  out  of  harmful  projects  on  tribal  land  in  Siberia.  More 
generally,  they  have  helped  achieve  better  recognition  of  tribal  peoples- 
situations  and  their  rights  around  the  world. 

Copyright  c.  2000  - 2005  Epoch  Times  International. 
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Nebraska  State  Patrol  Will  Help  Police  Reservations 
KEVIN  O' HANLON 
Associated  Press 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  (AP  ) - The  state  of  Nebraska  has  signed  an  agreement  to 
help  police  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  reservations  in  Thurston 
County. 

The  cross-deputization  agreements  were  announced  Friday  by  Gov.  Dave 
Heineman  and  Attorney  Ion  General  Bruning. 

"I  know  there  is  significant  resistance  to  this  change  in  Thurston 
County,  but  my  first  responsibility  as  governor  is  public  safety," 

Heineman  said.  "After  consulting  with  the  attorney  general,  the  Nebraska 
State  Patrol  and  hearing  from  residents,  it  is  clear  that  these  agreements 
are  the  best  way  for  our  state  to  protect  all  the  residents  of  Thurston 
County. " 

The  agreements,  including  the  renewal  of  one  with  the  Winnebago  Tribe 
that  has  operated  successfully  since  1986,  will  allow  deputized  members  of 
the  State  Patrol  to  arrest  lawbreakers  - regardless  of  race  or  location. 

It  also  will  allow  deputized  tribal  officers  to  arrest  people  on  the 
reservations,  which  encompass  almost  the  entire  county. 

Bruning  said  many  crimes  are  going  unpunished  in  Thurston  County  because 
of  complex  jurisdictional  issues  make  it  unclear  who  has  the  authority  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  police  officers  could  patrol  village 


Beer  sales  big  thing  in  Nebraska  town 
By  Carson  Walker 
Associated  Press  Writer 
August  10,  2005 

WHITECLAY,  Neb.  - Political  leaders  usually  try  to  woo  economic 
development  to  rural  places  like  this  dusty  village  on  the  Nebraska-South 
Dakota  line. 

But  the  main  business  here  is  beer.  Lots  of  it.  Thousands  of  cans  each 
week,  millions  of  cans  a year. 

And  most  of  it  is  sold  to  people  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
where  alcohol  is  banned  and  the  alcoholism-related  mortality  rate  is  one 
of  the  nation's  highest.  The  reservation  is  just  200  feet  from  Whiteclay, 
population  12. 

Tribal  law  enforcement:  That  supply  and  demand  has  prompted  Nebraska's 
attorney  general  to  turn  over  control  of  law  enforcement  in  Whiteclay  to 
the  reservation's  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  a sovereign  nation  by  treaty. 

The  patrols  have  not  started,  but  Nebraska  and  tribal  leaders  plan  to 
sign  the  agreement  Aug.  30. 

Then,  tribal  officers  from  a South  Dakota  American  Indian  reservation 
will  be  deputized  and  have  the  legal  right  to  enforce  Nebraska  state  law. 

"The  issue  is  not  so  much  the  border.  The  issue  is  there  is  a massive 
alcohol  problem  in  the  area,"  Nebraska  Attorney  General  Ion  Bruning  said. 

"The  facts  are  that  liquor  stores  licensed  by  the  state  of  Nebraska  sell 
the  alcohol  to  the  people  that  have  the  problem." 

The  state  takes  in  more  than  $300,000  a year  in  sales  and  excise  tax 
revenue  from  Whiteclay. 

Most  of  it  flows  through  three  stores  in  Whiteclay,  one  of  which  is  co- 
owned by  Dan  Brehmer. 

Cases  of  Milwaukee's  Best  and  Hurricane  beer  are  stacked  to  the  ceiling 
in  a corner  of  his  State  Line  Liquor.  It  offers  those  and  other  brands 
from  a row  of  glass-front  coolers  lining  the  walls  behind  the  counter.  The 
store  also  offers  cigarettes,  snacks,  soft  drinks,  ice  and  bait  for 
anglers . 

Brehmer  said  it  doesn't  bother  him  that  tribal  officers  patrol 
Whiteclay' s streets,  but  he  thinks  the  job  should  remain  with  in-state 
officers . 

"It's  Nebraska.  It's  not  South  Dakota,"  he  said. The  thirst  for  beer  is 
evident . 

Within  minutes  on  one  summer  day,  one  man  tried  to  trade  a used  VCR  and 
another  peddled  an  electric  screwdriver  still  in  the  package. 

"They'll  sell  you  anything,"  said  Brehmer,  who  politely  refused  the 
offers . 

Removing  loiterers  from  the  street  would  cure  most  of  the  crime  problem, 
Brehmer  said. 

"That's  why  there's  fights." 

Suppliers:  But  if  law  enforcement  effort  is  beefed  up,  suppliers  also 
could  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  law. 

Bruning' s office  said  common  alcohol  offenses  in  Whiteclay  include  open 
container-public  consumption,  selling  to  intoxicated  persons,  sale  for 
resale  (bootlegging  onto  the  reservation),  sale  of  alcohol  on  credit,  sale 
to  minors,  public  intoxication,  trespassing,  assault  and  theft. 

"There  aren't  just  the  laws  that  target  the  individual,"  said  U.S.  Rep. 
Stephanie  Herseth,  D-S.D. 

"This  is  a program  to  also  crack  down  on  the  businesses  that  are  clearly 
exploiting  a situation  that  Nebraska  officials  are  embarrassed  about  as 
well . "Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  president,  said  more 
patrols  are  a first  step  toward  ending  alcohol  abuse. 

"This  cross  deputization  is  about  the  legal  question  to  make  sure  the 
laws  are  enforced,"  she  said. 

"You  start  out  with  a little  piece.  That  will  expand  to  another  piece. 
Pretty  soon  we'll  be  able  to  deal  with  all  of  the  challenges  that 
Whiteclay  presents." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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RE:  Native  Prisoner" 


Date:  Sun,  14  Aug  2005  21:08:51  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstar@bellsouth.net] 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

Sub j : Prisoners  request  Assistance  ( USP  Allenwood, PA) 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Date:  Mon,  15  Aug  2005  00:18:52  +0300 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

I  have  been  asked  to  forward  this  request  to  prison  support  lists. 

Please  reply  directly  to  NAPN,  thank  you, 

Brigitte 

From:  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  (NAPN) 

Request  for  Redress  of  Grievances 
From: 

This  request  for  a resolution  concerns  the  conditions  of  Confinement  in 
The  Special  Housing  Unit  (SHU)  at  U.S.P.  Allenwood. 

Specifically  it  is  my  contention  that  the  following  conditions  fall 
markedly  below  "The  Evolving  Standards  of  Decency  that  Mark  the  Progress 
of  a Maturing  Society."  Trop  vs.  Dulles  356  U.S.  86,  101  (1958) 

1 - Triple  Bunking 

2 - Inadequate  Ventilation 

3 - Lack  of  cleaning  supplies 

4 - Inadequate  Laundry  Service 

5 - Inadequate  Emergency  Response  (i.e.,  panic  button) 

6 - Inadequate  Telephone  Access 

7 - Inadequate  Law  Library  and  Legal  Assistance 

8 - Life  Threatening  Hygiene  Practice 

9 - Retaliatory  Conduct 

The  above  numbered  topics  relate  to  the  Administrative  Detention  Section  of 
the  SHU,  here  at  U.S.P.  Allenwood  and  the  conditions  of  confinement 
therein . 

I.  Triple  Bunking 

It  cannot  be  claimed  by  a reasonable  and  cautious  individual  that  placing 
three  grown  men  in  a cell  which  contains  approximately  48  square  feet  of 
usable  floor  space  is  acceptable  by  the  standards  of  a civilized  society. 

This  equates  to  16  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  man.  Every  serious  study 
on  this  subject  has  concluded  that  each  prisoner  must  have  to  himself,  at 
the  very  least,  40  square  feet  of  usable  floor  space.  See,  e.g., 

American  Public  Health  Assn . /Standards  for  health  services  in 
correctional  institutions  62  (1976)  "(A  minimum  of  60  square  feet)"; 
Commission  on  Accreditations  for  Corrections,  Manual  fo  Standards  for 
Adult  Correctional  Institutions  27  (1977)  (60  square  feet);  U.S. 

Department  of  Dustice,  Federal  Standards  for  Prisons  and  3ails  17(1980) 

("60  Square  Feet);  National  Counsel  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Model  Act 
for  Protection  of  Rights  of  Prisoners,  18  crime  and  delinquency  4.10 
(1972)  ("not  less  than  fifty  square  feet  of  floor  space")  Ruiz  V.  Estelle, 
679  F 2d  1115  (5th  Cir.  1982).  ("Although  there  are  no  constitutional 
mandated  minimums  for  space  requirements  per  inmate,  40  square  feet  would 
be  the  minimum  recommended"). 

Most  of  the  studies  referenced  above  recommended  even  more  space  for 
the  inmates  who  spend  more  than  10  hours  a day  in  a cell.  With  the  allotted 
space  in  three  men's  cells,  serious  mental,  emotional  and  physical 


deterioration  is  unavoidable. 

The  cramped  quarters  lead  to  tension,  which  leads  to  violence  (both 
reported  and  unreported):  In  addition,  this  fact  could  be  supported  by 
examining  the  Incidents  of  Violence  in  the  SHU  versus  Incidents  of 
Violence  in  General  Population.  It  is  asserted  that  per  capita  rate  of 
violence  is  much  higher  in  the  over  crowded  SHU. 

And  since  these  conditions  breed  violence,  staff  cannot  maintain  their 
duty  to  "Protect  Inmates  From  Violence  at  The  Hands  of  Other  Inmates,"  e.g. 
Purvis  vs.  Ponte,  929  F2d.822  (1st  Cir  1991). 

Furthermore,  the  excessive  time  confined  to  bunk  (three  people  obviously 
cannot  simultaneously  occupy  such  limited  floor  space)  leads  to  physical 
deterioration,  and  monotony  of  constantly  feeling  crowded  leads  to  what  is 
often  severe  mental  and  emotional  distress.  In  addition,  because  there  is 
only  one  desk  combined  with  a seat,  one  inmate  must  eat  his  meals  while 
sitting  on  the  stoop  of  the  shower,  while  others  eat  sitting  on  the  toilet 
(inmates  cannot  sit  up  vertically  because  the  triple  bunks  are  too  close 
together)  This  cell  arrangement,  especially  concerning  eating  is 
completely  unsanitary  in  light  of  the  present  circumstances  of  not  being 
provided  with  adequate  cleaning  supplies,  as  discussed.  Infra.  Even  if  we 
were  provided  with  adequate  cleaning  supplies,  it  would  still  be 
unsanitary  to  eat  while  sitting  on  the  toilet  or  shower  with  your  food 
tray  sitting  on  the  floor,  while  other  prisoners  are  walking  over  it  or 
requesting  to  use  the  toilet  while  you're  eating.  This  is  clearly  inhumane. 

II.  Ventilation 

The  stale  dust,  mold,  airborne  bacteria  and  viruses  as  well  as  stale  air 
which  is  recirculated  without  introducing  fresh  air,  filtering  or 
maintaining  filters,  creates  a substantial  and  serious  health  threat. 
Furthermore,  combined  with  the  above  stated  air  quality  in  the  SHU,  the 
volume  of  exchanged  air  is  deficient.  The  air,  lack  thereof,  is  causing  me 
headaches,  sinus  problems  and  poses  a serious  risk  of  respiratory  disease 
due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  air  in  the  SHU. 

The  American  Correctional  Association  (ACA)  calls  for  a circulation  of  at 
least  ten  cubic  feet  of  outside  or  recirculated  filtered  air  per  minute, 
per  human  occupant.  ACA  standard  2-4130  (supp.  1988)  This  standard  is 
clearly  not  being  met  here.  Furthermore,  the  propriety  of  pumping 
recirculated  air  into  the  cells  is  contingent  upon  the  filters  being  well 
maintained . 

This  is  not  the  case  at  U.S.P.  Allenwood,  especially  in  the  SHU.  So  not 
only  in  the  airflow  inadequate  the  quality  fo  the  air  poses  a significant 
health  risk.  Moreover  the  lack  of  ventilation,  coupled  with  triple  or  even 
double  bunking,  increases  the  likelihood  of  disease. 

Also,  a psychological  awareness  of  odors  caused  by  bacteria  circulated 
through  the  ventilation  system  cause  me  great  concern  for  my  health.  See, 
e.g.,  Tillery  vs.  60wnems  719  F supp. 1256,1271  (W.D.  Pa.  1989) 

III.  Lack  of  Cleaning  Supplies 

In  the  most  propitious  of  circumstances  we,  prisoners  of  SHU,  are  provided 
with  one  cup  of  liquid  disinfectant  per  week.  We  often  go  weeks  at  a time 
without  even  that 

We  are  never  provided  with  brooms,  mops,  toilet  brushes,  scouring  pads, 
cleaning  rags  or  detergents.  See,  e.g..  Sweet  vs.  South  Carolina  Dept.  Of 
Corrections,  519  F2D.  854  (1975)  (Inmates  must  be  furnished  materials  for 
personal  hygiene  and  cell  cleaning) . 

The  dirty  walls,  floors,  showers  and  commodes  in  the  SHU  provide  breeding 
places  for  vectors  and  encourage  the  growth  of  disease  causing 
microorganisms . 

Sanitation  is  one  of  the  basic  human  needs  guaranteed  by  the  Eight 
Amendment.  See,  e.g..  Union  County  Hail  Inmates  vs.  DiBuono,  713  F2D.  984 
N . 19  (Citing  Rhodes.  452  U.S.  at  348). 


IV.  Inadequate  Laundry  Service 


This  represents  one  of  the  most  appalling  conditions  in  the  SHU. 

Inmates  spend  anywhere  from  one  day  to  several  years  in  the  SHU  and  have 
almost  never  had  socks,  boxers,  tee-shirts,  towels  or  sheets  laundered  and 
disinfected  with  bleach.  Apparently,  we  are  expected  to  handwash  these 
laundry  items  (which  never  thoroughly  cleans  or  disinfects  clothes  and 
sheets),  yet  we  are  forbidden  from  hanging  clothes  to  dry  (which  promotes 
mold  and  mildew) . 

Prisoners  in  the  SHU  have  a far  better  chance  of  receiving  a Presidential 
Pardon  that  they  do  of  receiving  adequate  laundry  services. 

V.  Inadequate  Emergency  Response 

The  title  of  this  section  is  a bit  of  a misnomer,  as  it  indicates  there  is 
any  response  from  staff  to  an  inmate  pressing  his  panic  button. 

SHU  staff  simply  does  not  respond  to  the  Emergency  Panic  Button  when 
activated  by  SHU  prisoners,  presumably  due  to  being  desensitized  due  to 
false  alarms  of  just  plain  laziness. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  death  and  brutal  prisoner  upon 
prisoner  assaults,  medical  and  psychological  emergencies  that  could  have 
been  mitigated,  avoided  or  diffused  if  it  had  not  been  for  U.S.P. 

Allenwood  staff's  lackadaisical  attitude  toward  The  Emergency  Response 
Button . 

I would  suggest  that  an  intercom  system  be  installed  to  assist  SHU  staff 
to  ascertain  the  Authenticity  of  Emergencies. 

VI.  Inadequate  Telephone  Access 

It  is  a prisoner's  fundamental  right  to  adequate,  effective  and  meaningful 
access  to  the  court  to  challenge  violations  of  constitutional  rights.  See, 
e.g..  Bounds  vs.  Smith,  430  U.S.  817.52  Led  2d.  72,  97  s.ct  1491  (1977) 

Such  actions  by  U.S.P.  Allenwood  staff's  failure  to  provide  postage  for 
indigent  prisoners  to  mail  legal  correspondence  and  a failure  to  provide 
legal  assistance  or  adequate  law  library  material  effectively  obstructs 
and  bars  court  access  to  prisoners  in  violation  of  Bounds,  supra. 

There  is  no  trained  legal  assistance  for  prisoners  at  U.S.P.  Allenwood. 
The  SHU  law  library  as  well  as  the  main  law  library  lack  the  essential 
research  tools,  and  as  such  is  insufficient  to  conduct  meaningful  legal 
research.  See,  e.g.,  Strickler  vs.  Waters,  989  F2d.  1375  (4th  cir.  1993)... 
stating  "Fundamental  right  of  access  to  the  court  obligates  prison 
authorities  to  assist  prisoners  in  preparation  and  filing  of  meaningful 
court  papers  by  providing  adequate  law  libraries  or  adequate  trained  legal 
assistance. " 

SHU  prisoners  must  request  case  law  by  mail  from  the  main  law  library  at 
U.S.P.  Allenwood  for  case  law  not  available  in  the  SHU  library,  such  as 
federal  supplement,  digest  and  reporter  case  law.  But  since  the  main  law 
library  and  the  SHU  libraries  do  not  have  necessary  descriptive  word 
indexes  for  the  above  mentioned  case  law  volumes,  nor  do  they  contain  a 
table  of  the  cases,  therefore  leaving  prisoners  unable  to  conduct  any 
semblance  of  meaningful  research.  See,  e.g.,  NAMI  vs.  Fauver,  82  F3d.at  68 
stating  "In  order  for  prisoners  to  obtain  access  for  specific  materials, 
prisoners  must  submit  written  requests;  however  prisoners  cannot 
effectively  do  so  because  they  lack  access  to  the  very  materials  that 
would  advise  then  which  materials  to  request."  In  addition,  we  are  never 
provided  with  envelopes. 

VIII.  Life  Threatening  Hygiene  Practice 

The  life  threatening  hygiene  practice  here  at  U.S.P.  Allenwood  may  have 
claimed  unknown  numbers  of  lives  . . . The  staff  pass  one  pair  of  toe  nail 
clippers  and  one  pair  of  fingernail  clippers  from  inmate  to  inmate  without 
any  sterilization  technique,  killing  all  diseases  such  as  Hepatitis  A, 
Hepatitis  B,  Hepatitis  C,  HIV  and  AIDS;  all  passed  from  blood  to  blood.  At 
any  given  time  the  clippers  we  are  forced  to  use  will  have  dried  blood  on 
them.  All  these  blood  diseases  are  passed  in  this  manner.  . . There  are 
numbers  of  inmates  with  all  the  disease  listed  above,  one  such  inmate  has 


AIDS  and  requested  different  toe  nail  clippers  so  as  not  to  put  any  other 
inmate  at  risk  of  being  infected  with  the  disease  AIDS,  he  was  told  by  SHU 
staff  to  use  what  he  was  given. 

It  is  a bad  feeling  not  knowing  if  your  life  has  been  lost  because  of 
U.S.P.  Allenwood ' s life  threatening  hygiene  practice. 

IX.  Retaliatory  Conduct 

In  today's  world  of  social  awareness  it  is  indeed  disheartening  to  note 
that  prison  officials  often  respond  to  inmates  grievances  not  by 
attempting  to  resolve  the  complaint  but  rather  by  attempting  to  silence  te 
voice  of  dissent. 

This  is  accomplished  in  a myriad  of  ways,  including  but  certainly  not 
limited  to,  transferring  the  complaining  inmate,  threatening  transfer, 
placing  him  in  segregation  for  bogus  investigations  or  interfering  with 
his  mail.  Another  favorite  of  the  administration  is  to  put  the  inmate  in 
segregation,  put  him  in  for  a transfer,  unless  the  inmate  has  maintained 
clear  conduct  for  one  year,  will  be  denied  by  the  region,  thus  enabling 
the  administration  to  keep  the  inmate  in  segregation  for  a year  "Pending 
transfer . " 

These  are  not  naked  accusations  nor  hypothetical  scenarios.  This  type  of 
conduct  can  be  verified  by  any  number  of  inmates  at  U.S.P.  Allenwood.  In 
fact  affidavits  from  inmates  detailing  retaliatory  statements  by  staff, 
such  and  "you  wanted  to  file,  so  now  you're  getting  transferred , " for  a 
reviewing  authority. 

This  section  is  designed  to  encourage  U.S.P.  Allenwood  officials  from 
employing  further  measures  for  retaliation  against  the  inmates  who  seek 
redress  fo  their  grievances. 

Conclusion 

It  is  axiomatic  that  prison  living  conditions  which  seriously  deprive 
inmates  of  "basic  human  needs,"  of  the  "minimal  civilized  measure  of  life' 
s necessities."  Constitutes  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  See  e.g. Rhodes 
vs.  Chapman  454  U.S.  337,  347  (1981) 

The  conditions  above,  both  individually  and  collectively,  clearly  fall 
into  this  category. 

Moreover,  it  is  especially  disingenuous  for  the  Bureau  of  Prison 
officials  to  claim  that  placement  in  Administrative  Segregation  is  not 
punitive  in  nature. 

Aside  from  the  atrocious  condition  noted  above,  inmates  in  Administrative 
detention  have  severely  limited  access  to  phone  calls,  commissary, 
recreation  and  rehabilitative  programs. 

In  addition,  inmates  in  Administrative  detention  are  confined  in  their 
cells  for  all  but  five  hours  (at  the  most)  per  week.  That  is  163  hours 
per  week  in  a dirty,  crowded,  cramped,  airless,  germ  infested  concrete  box. 

And  apparently  the  Administration  thought  this  was  too  good,  for  they 
covered  the  outside  of  the  windows  to  prevent  inmates  from  seeing  outside. 
This  in  itself  seems  cruel  and  unusual. 

Never  mind  that  inmates  in  Administrative  detention  haven't  been  found 
guilty  of  violating  any  prison  rules  or  regulation. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  find  me  to  be  captious  and  of  a nitpicking  nature. 
If  so  I invite  you  to  take  yourself  and  two  people  you  barely  know,  put  on 
dirty  clothes,  lock  yourselves  in  a small,  filthy  bathroom  with  poor 
ventilation  and  eat  some  barely  edible  food  while  sitting  on  the  toilet. 

This  is  the  content  and  substance  of  any  existence.  In  closing  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  a society  is  judged  by  how  well  it  treats  its 
prisoners.  Clearly  we  can  do  better. 

The  following  are  the  contacts  for  this  situation 

Warden  Troy  Williamson 
P.0.  Box  3500  USP 
White  Deer,  Pa.  17887 


Phone:  570-  547-0963 
Fax:  570-  547-9201 

E-mail  address:  ALP/EXECASSISTANT@BOP .G0V2 

NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 
2ND  & CHESNUT  ST . , 7TH  FLR 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA  19106 
Phone:  215-521-7301 

Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
320  First  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20534 
(202)  307-3223. 

Please  send  copies  of  letters,  or  write  ups  of  calls, 
and  copies  of  any  responses  to: 

Raymond  McKettrick 
07245-045  USP 
P.O.Box  3000 
White  Deer,  Pa  17887 

Native  American  Prisoner  Network  (NAPN) 

http://www.napn.us 

admin@napn . us 


[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition 
that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  ================= 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  15  August  2005  04:08  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub  j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  14-20 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 

14 

The  fullness  of  each  day  is  made  up  of  both  light,  malamalama,  and 
shadow,  ke  aka. 

15 

Tiny  lights  bob  in  the  darkness  as  paper  boats  carry  them  out  to  sea 
on  the  evening  tide  --  we  are  one  with  our  past. 

16 

The  gecko  sings  inside  my  home,  blessing  it. 

17 

The  bird  of  paradise  flower  erupts  with  bright  color  amidst  the  green 
coolness  of  the  ferns. 

18 

Arise  with  joy  to  greet  the  day! 

19 

Accept  what  cannot  be  easily  explained. 

20 

Sculpting  molten  lava  is  an  act  of  devotion  only  a few  artists  can 
perform. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  


Date:  Tuesday,  Dune  28,  2005  11:10  PM 


From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub  j : Dune  24,  1892  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper. 


[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
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POEM  BY  ONE  OF  OUR  LITTLE  COUNTRY  BOYS. 


It  was  on  the  second  of  April 
When  we  boarded  our  special  train 
Bound  for  our  different  country  homes. 
All  summer  for  to  reign. 

And  a happier  load  of  farmers. 

You  would  hardly  care  to  see 
If  it  was  not  so  with  some  of  them 
It  surely  was  with  me. 

We  bade  our  friends  and  all  goodbye 
And  moved  slowly  out  of  the  gate 
And  those  who  wanted  to  go  were  left 
For  next  Spring  they  would  wait. 

We  moved  out  from  the  station, 

Carlisle  fading  fast  from  sight 
While  we  looked  back  with  wishful  eyes 
But  felt  we  were  doing  right. 

I always  loved  the  country. 

And  in  the  country  I'll  now  live 
Until  September  comes  around 
Then  away  to  school  I'll  give. 

SIX. 


BEER  MAKING  IDIOTS  OF  INDIANS. 

The  *Cherokee  Telephone*  pictures  a sad  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  editor  of  the  Temperance  Column  says: 

"Hop  tea,  jamaica  ginger,  and  other  intoxicants,  sold  on  the  high 
ways  and  in  the  by-ways  of  Tahlequah,  are  fast  turning  our  men  into 
brutes  and  our  boys  into  idiots. 

But  some  say  it  will  bring  money  into  our  town  treasury. 

Suppose  Old  Satan,  himself,  personally,  was  to  come  to  the  borders  of 
our  town,  and  want  to  come  in  and  destroy  it,  and  our  Town  Council  could 
prevent  his  coming  in,  would  they  say, 

'0,  he  can't  and  must  not  come  in  free,  but  if  he  pays  a license,' 
(that  will  help  to  fill  up  our  treasury.)  would  they  let  him  in  to 
devour  us? 

We  hardly  think  they  would. 

But  the  high-license  advocates  of  Tahlequah  lead  us  to  believe  they 
might  be  persuaded  to  permit  such  a calamity  to  befall  our  people. 

Must  the  Athens  of  the  Indian  Territory  - where  our  boys  and  girls 
from  all  over  our  country  come  to  learn  morality,  Christianity,  and  to 
be  educated  to  a higher  and  nobler  plane,  be  polluted  with  these  joints? 

God  forbid." 


A GENUINE  FOOL. 


A great  writer  has  said: 

If  the  world  contains  a genuine  foolish  young  man  (and  of  course  he 
meant  a woman,  too)  who  throws  away  his  [unintelligible]. 

Money  lost  may  be  recovered. 

Health  lost  may  be  restored. 

Friendship  lost  may  be  regained. 

Even  character  lost  may  be  redeemed. 

But  time  lost,  NEVER. 

Few  men  go  wrong  while  they  are  busy  at  work 

Many  a young  man,  to  do  him  justice,  is  hard  working  and  faithful 
during  the  regular  working  hours,  but  as  soon  as  hat  is  on  and  he  turns 
his  steps  towards  his  quarters  he  begins  to  be  lazy,  and  then  the 
*devil*  comes  in. 

The  worst  thing  you  can  do  of  an  evening  is  to  do  nothing. 


REASONS  FOR  DIVIDING  UP  THE  INDIAN  LANDS  OF  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


The  *Minco  Minstrel,*  of  the  Indian  Territory  says: 

If  the  Indian  Territory  were  divided  up  equally  between  its  rightful 
owners  there  would  not  be  so  many  big  pastures  and  twenty-five  thousand 
acre  farms  held  by  white  men,  ,but  a great  many  more  Indians  would  have 
good  homes.  And  these  facts  are  the  only  reasons  why  the  country  is  not 
divided  up. 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

-AT  THE- 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

BY  INDIAN  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 
EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance, 
so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  paper  from  the 
Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Hampton  graduated  37  of  her  students  this  year. 


The  lazy  man  aims  at  nothing  and  generally  hits  it. 


The  Indian  School  at  Ft.  Mojave,  A.T,  is  called  the  Herbert  Welsh 
Institute. 


We  see  by  a letter  to  the  Muscogee  *Phoenix,*  Ind.  Ter.,  that  Miss 
Alice  Robertson  is  on  her  way  to  Alaska. 


Constant  Bread  is  again  heard  from.  He  is  still  at  work  at  his  home 
agency,  the  San  Carlos,  of  Arizona. 


Farm  boys,  do  not  call  your  employers  "Boss."  It  is  not  respectful. 
Say,  "Mr.  So-and-so,"  or  "My  employer." 


The  W.C.T.U.  department  of  the  *Holly  Springs  South,*  Miss.,  has 


complimented  the  HELPER  by  taking  extracts  from  our  columns. 


Yes,  it  sometimes  goes  against  the  grain  to  take  the  trouble  to  say 
"Thanks  you,"  for  a little  favor,  but  even  looking  at  it  from  a selfish 
point  of  view  it  always  PAYS,  it  ALWAYS  pays. 


Bucks  County  farmers  employ  over  200  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
graduated  from  the  Carlisle  School  - [Phila.  *Record.* 

Graduated?  No,  but  sturdy  boys  and  girls  *bound*  for  that  point. 


We  have  a pleasant  word  from  Rosa  Bourassa,  who  is  at  her  Michigan 
home.  She  is  well,  but  says  the  place  is  quite  dull,  and  that  she 
sometimes  longs  for  her  Carlisle  associates  and  occupations. 


Rev.  A. D. McLeod,  Principal  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Regina, 
N.W.T.,  in  renewing  his  subscriptions  for  our  school  papers  says,  "Our 
school  is  an  infant  compared  with  Carlisle.  We  have  only  91  as  yet."  Our 
friend  can  take  courage  in  the  thought  that  a school  of  ninety-one  may 
produce  fruit  fine  in  variety  and  rich  in  quality. 

The  closing  exhibition  for  the  year  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
attended  by  the  usual  amount  of  enjoyment.  Most  of  the  speaking  was  good 
and  singing  fair.  The  opening  piece  and  closing  march  by  the  band  were 
satisfactory,  but  before  our  band  can  hope  to  win  applause  for  the 
National  Airs,  a new  piece  played  Wednesday  evening  for  the  first,  they 
must  devote  hours  and  hours  of  practice.  There  are  two  or  three 
discordant  horns  of  late,  which  we  hope  will  get  toned  down  before  very 
long. 


Edwin  Schanandore  very  nearly  received  a serious  injury  on  Wednesday 
evening  by  jumping  from  a rapidly  moving  train.  He  had  gotten  on  in  town 
to  ride  as  far  as  the  Dunction  with  his  friend  William  Baird  who  was 
starting  for  his  home  in  Wisconsin.  The  train  not  stopping  at  the 
Dunction,  Edwin  thought  he  must  stop  at  any  rate,  and  jumped  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  With  the  exception  of  a lame  shoulder  he  received  no 
injury,  but  rolled  nearly  under  the  cars.  It  was  a narrow  escape. 


Miss  Masa  Dogura  and  Miss  Fugi  Tsukamoto  of  Tokyo,  Dapan,  were  guests 
of  Miss  Nana  Pratt  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  At  evening  prayers  in  the 
girls'  quarters  Miss  Tsukamoto  read  and  made  a few  remarks,  basing  them 
upon  the  girls  reply  of  "No  Indian"  when  the  roll  was  called.  She  said 
it  inspired  her  to  hear  them  declare  that  they  meant  to  put  away  all 
native  habits  which  hold  them  back  from  reaching  the  highest  civilization. 


Secretary  Noble  has  approved  the  lease  made  to  the  cattle  men  by  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  fro  five  years  at  6 cents  per  acre  per  annum. 
These  Indians  will  realize  over  $48,000  a year  from  this  lease,  which 
will  be  paid  to  them  in  the  next  month.  This  amount,  together  with 
$60,000,  which  is  now  being  paid  on  a back  lease  will  give  the  Indians 
$108,000  - [^Indian  Arrow.* 


A kind  report  from  a lady  with  whom  one  of  our  girls  is  living:  "Many 

thanks  for  my  dear  . I do  feel  that  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me 

in  sending  me  such  a dear  girl.  I wish  some  of  the  doubters  of  the 
Indian  question  could  see  her.  If  they  did  not  change  their  minds  they 
simply  *would  not.*  I have  not  one  wish  that  she  should  be  anything 
different  from  what  she  is." 


In  the  face  of  a little  rain  yesterday  morning  Miss  Luckenbach  and 
niece.  Miss  Maxwell,  who  is  visiting  her,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Miss  Sage, 
Mr.  Goodyear  and  several  pupils  wen  to  the  Lutheran  picnic  held  at  Pine 
Grove.  We  know  they  had  a good  time  in  spite  of  the  early  dampness, 
although  there  were  no  reports  before  going  to  press. 


Doe  Big  Wolf,  Theodore  Kahakome,  Roy  Blind  and  Mark  White  Shield 
started  for  their  homes  in  Indian  Territory  Monday  night.  Capt. 


Pratt  has  forbidden  the  boys  bathing  in  the  water  at  the  cave.  -G.McD. 


Next  week  we  shall  have  to  print  Esther  Clark's  account  of  a little 
picnic  she  and  several  other  girls  have  attended  in  the  country. 


(P-  3) 

Oh,  those  midges! 

How  they  do  pester  one! 

Don  and  Herbert  are  in  the  South  Mountain  rusticating. 

lames  B.  Given  has  returned  from  the  Lehigh  University.  -M.G. 

What  could  be  truer  than  the  Metzger  Class  Motto,  this  year,  "If  I 
rest,  I rust." 

Miss  noble  is  having  charge  of  the  dining  room  during  Miss  Caryl's 
absence. 

Nellie  Robertson  has  gone  to  her  old  home  in  the  country  at  Oak  Lane. 

- L.H. 

The  farm  has  produced  peas  for  an  all-around  mess  several  times  already. 

Mr.  l.B.  Martin,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.Y.,  was  an  interested  visitor  of 
the  school  on  Wednesday. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Anna  Culbertson  of  Lewistown,  were  among  the 
callers  at  the  printing  office  this  week. 

Miss  Botsford  has  moved  into  the  room  occupied  by  Miss  Ely  as  an 
office  before  the  new  office  building  was  erected. 

The  small  boys  are  making  their  fortunes  down  at  the  lower  farm  by 
picking  potato  bugs  at  10  cents  a quart.  -L.C. 

Miss  Caryl  is  off  for  a vacation  of  a week  or  ten  days,  she  will 
visit  Washington,  and  possibly  New  York  and  Cape  May. 

LOST  - Two  tennis  balls  belonging  to  the  boys  of  the  large  boys' 
quarters.  The  finder  of  the  same  will  confer  a great  favor  on  the  owners 
by  sending  them  tot  he  printing  office. 

The  second  nine  beat  the  first  at  ball  one  evening  this  week  very 
much  to  the  mortification  of  the  latter  who  are  hoping  to  win  the 
championship  of  the  world  in  Indian  playing. 

Miss  Shaffner  has  started  a millinery  department  in  the  girls' 
quarters.  The  girls  cut  the  crowns  down  of  the  old  hats,  sew  the  straw 
and  then  trim  them  with  new  blue  and  brown  ribbon.  -B.P. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  a fellow  passenger  with  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  on 
the  steamer  going  to  and  coming  from  Japan  at  the  time  of  their 
memorable  trip,  was  a visitor  at  the  school  yesterday. 

The  whatsoever  Circle  did  splendidly  with  their  ice-cream  sales  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  evening.  They  sold  fourteen  gallons  in  all,  clearing 
something  over  ten  dollars,  besides  having  a jolly  time. 

Miss  Richenda  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  mumps  to  attend  her 
Metzger  class  picnic,  on  Friday.  They  were  caught  in  the  severest  storm 
that  has  passed  over  this  section  this  year,  and  had  to  flee  to  a barn 
for  shelter. 

Jennie  Dubray  has  gone  to  her  home  in  South  Dakota,  to  visit  her 
sister  Lizzie.  - L.H.  - Jennie  has  bright  prospects  before  her  and 
although  we  shall  miss  her  genial,  happy  face  and  pleasant  association, 
yet  we  wish  for  her  the  happiest  future  possible. 

The  sudden  death,  on  Wednesday  evening  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mapes,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle,  was  a great  shock  to  his  many 
friends  at  the  school  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large.  HE  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

William  Baird  has  gone  to  his  home  in  Wisconsin  for  a visit  of  two  weeks. 

Miss  Leah  Myers,  whom  we  all  remember  as  little  Leah  who  used  to  come 
out  from  town  to  visit  her  uncle  Mr.  Gould,  is  one  of  the  graduates  of 
the  town  High  School,  this  year. 

Miss  Shaffner  had  the  pleasure  of  a day's  visit  on  Wednesday  from  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Critchey  and  babies,  also  a younger  sister.  The  girls 
thought  that  Ralph  was  "just  the  baby  for  the  money." 

The  "sore-eye  company"  is  getting  better,  many  being  out  of 
quarantine.  They  were  made  happy  the  other  evening,  through 
contributions  of  a number  who  felt  sorry  for  them,  by  a nice  treat  of 


strawberry  ice-cream. 

Remember,  a little  laziness  of  the  back  bone  and  continual  rounding 
of  the  shoulders  invites  consumption.  It  is  easy  to  sit  erect  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  it  and  ONLY  LAZY  people  sit  with  round  shoulders. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  wants  to  go  to  school  in  Miss  Hamilton's 
room  because  she  teaches  by  object  lessons  and  when  she  want  to  teach 
"strawberry  festival"  she  just  *has*  one  out  under  the  trees,  to  the 
delight  of  her  pupils. 

A large  delegation  of  colored  Masons  and  their  ladies  visited  the 
school  on  Monday.  One  of  the  young  men  said  in  our  office,  he  had  been 
to  St.  Louis  and  all  around  but  "Carlisle  was  the  boominest  town  he  ever 
struck. " 

Capt  Pratt  has  gone  to  Denver,  to  attend  an  Indian  meeting  and  to 
visit  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Stevick,  whose  husband,  Mr.  Guy  Stevick,  is 
somewhat  ill.  On  the  way  out  he  sill  probably  spend  Sunday  in  Topeka  and 
address  a meeting  there,  Sunday  evening. 

The  wind  in  Friday's  storm  led  the  chairs  on  the  upper  balcony  of  the 
office  building  a dance,  the  large  iron  swinger  being  master  of 
ceremonies.  With  the  exception  of  a few  branches  of  trees  broken  off, 
there  was  no  serious  damage  done  to  property  at  the  school. 

Three  of  the  least  girls  were  brave  enough  the  other  evening  to  hold 
battle  with  an  enormous  rat.  They  heard  him  coming  up  the  hall,  chased 
him  into  their  room,  closed  the  door  and  with  croquet  mallet,  old  broom 
and  stick  worried  the  offensive  creature  until  he  succumbed. 

Miss  Fisher  reports  Washington  as  exceedingly  warm  at  the  time  of  her 
visit  last  week,  but  she  had  a very  satisfactory  time  in  visiting 
schools  and  has  returned  with  some  new  ideas,  she  says,  but  at  th  same 
time  is  not  discouraged  with  the  progress  we  are  making  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  white  schools  of  the  capitol  city. 

loe  Big  wolf,  who  went  home  on  Monday  evening,  was  an  excellent  case 
hand  in  the  printing  office, . He  was  also  one  of  the  best  on  the 
baseball  team.  Ever  ready  and  willing  both  at  work  and  play,  and  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  loe  will  soon  grow  strong  and  come  back  to 
complete  the  Carlisle  course  of  study. 


(P-  4) 

THE  BEST  GAME  OF  THE  SEASON  SO  FAR. 


To  use  the  baseball  phraseology  the  game  our  boys  put  up  at 
Chambersburg  last  Saturday  was  the  best  they  have  played  so  far,  and 
Chambersburg  *Daily  Spirit*  says:  "The  game  was  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  played  here  this  season. 

The  Indians  play  a first  class  game  of  ball,  besides  taking  a huge 
interest  in  the  game  and  enlivening  it  all  through  by  funny 
exclamations.  Cornelius,  the  catcher,  especially  amused  the  crowd  by  his 
shouting,  whenever  a Chambersburger  took  a strike.  Oh,  we  having  good 
fun.  They  could  not  hit  Pittinger,  however,  for  more  than  one  hit." 

In  fielding  and  team  work,  an  observer  who  is  a good  judge  says,  our 
boys  excelled  their  opponents,  but  thought  their  inability  to  hit 
Pittinger  safe  and  through  a little  wildness  in  the  beginning  they  lost 
the  game. 

The  game  throughout  was  characterized  by  sharp  fielding  on  both  sides 
and  was  decidedly  interesting. 

After  the  sixth  inning  the  game  was  called  on  account  of  rain,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  our  boys  who  were  just  beginning  to  solve 
Pittinger 's  delivery,  and  had  hopes  of  yet  pulling  out  a victory. 

Silas  outpitched  Pittenger  and  with  good  support  would  have  shut  the 
Chambersburgers  out. 

The  Chambersburg  team  is  semi-professional  and  the  strongest  club  in 
the  valley. 

They  have  lost  but  one  game  this  season. 

The  features  of  the  game  on  Saturday  were  fine  running  catches  by 
Lufkins,  Toprock,  Baptiste  and  Cornelius,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and 
Rollins'  throwing  to  bases,  on  the  part  of  Chambersburg  Team. 


SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 

Chambersburg  2 0 0 0 0 1 - 3 

Indians  0 0 0 0 0 0 - 0 


PUNISHMENT. 

"Punishment  is  lame,  but  it  comes,"  says  an  old  proverb. 

And  this  is  only  a popular  rendering  of  one 

side  of  the  Divine  declaration,  "Whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  shall  be 
also  reap." 

Punishment  is  a God-arranged  result  of  man's  determined  misdoing;  and 
he  who  does  wrong  will  be  sure  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  cause  and 
effect  have  as  close  relation  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  world  of  matter. 
-♦Sunday  School  Times.* 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  11  letters. 

My  6,  5,  5,  4 is  used  by  carpenters. 

My  2,  3,  8 is  a part  of  the  body. 

My  8,  3,  1 supplies  some  houses  with  water. 

My  7,  8,  10,  10,  1 is  useful  in  the  household. 

My  8,  9,  3,  4 is  found  in  country. 

My  6,  2,  7 is  made  by  an  insect. 

My  6,  9,  8,  11  is  what  laborers  do. 

My  whole  is  where  one  of  the  Indian  girls  has  gone  for  the  summer. 
M.M.W.  and  S.A. 


Anagrams . 

Change  each  one  of  the  following  sentences  into  one  word: 

1.  I (c)  noble  men  perish. 

2.  A chap  met  Lily. 

3.  Come  it  sharp. 

4.  A cent  sir. 

5.  Best  in  prayer. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Systematic. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 
one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 


postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 
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Eshkee  and  the  Towering  House 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

It  was  long  time  ago  at  a time  when  the  world  was  new  and  old  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  before  children  were  sent  to 
boarding  schools.  It  was  1900.  A young  boy,  an  Indian  boy  played  in  some 
old  ruins  not  far  from  his  home.  Eshkee, 

Where  are  you,  Eshkee,  come  and  eat  with  us.  He  heard  his  mother  call 
out  to  him  from  a distance,  a place  in  the  trees  downhill  far  below.  His 
10-year-old  body  stood  up  and  looked  out  the  adobe  portal,  a small  opening 
in  wall  of  the  ruins  where  he  could  see  the  whole  valley  below.  It  looked 
east  to  the  distant  mesas.  I wonder  if  they  had  kids  like  me,  and  if  they 
played  here:  he  thought  to  himself.  His  mother  called  to  him  again  and  he 
dropped  himself  to  the  earth  floor  below  keeping  the  pottery  shard  he  held 
in  this  hand  and  ran  down  the  narrow  trail  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  where 
a small  spring  led  to  a pond  next  to  where  their  camp  was. 

It  was  summer  and  everything  was  green.  They  were  living  at  their  sheep 
camp,  up  high  on  the  mountain,  there  were  pinon  pines,  Douglas  firs  and 
Blue  Spruce  and  further  up  Aspen  trees  with  their  white  bark.  The  trees 
were  tall  and  strong.  The  leaves  rustled  in  the  wind.  He  often  played 
there  in  the  ruins  and  watched  the  clouds  float  by.  He  thought  about  the 
people  who  live  in  those  old  ruins.  He  sat  up  there  on  the  hill,  they  were 
made  of  earth  and  old  cedar  logs. 

Shima(Mom),  tell  me  about  the  Towering  House?  he  said. 

Don  t play  up  there,  you  can  get  hurt,  there  is  nothing  there.  We  don  t 
bother  those  places;  there  are  bad  spirits  that  roam  around  those  places. 

We  never  bother  them.  Those  they  call  devil  spirits  live  there.  His 
headband  was  crooked  and  his  long  hair  was  sticking  out,  she  fixed  it  for 
him  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  pond  to  wash  himself. 

He  ran  to  the  pond,  there  are  small  scrub  oak  trees,  and  some  ferns  by 
the  water  s edge,  the  plants  were  thick  through  there  so  it  was  hard  to 
see.  The  one  thing  he  knew  it  was  green  and  he  liked  to  stay  around  there. 
He  ran  to  the  water  s edge  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  still  water.  He 
could  see  he  looked  like  his  father,  who  was  down  off  the  mountain  helping 
with  a ceremony.  Eshkee  was  left  in  charge  of  the  sheep  and  he  taken  them 
out  earlier  in  the  morning,  real  early  and  brought  them  back  in,  he  would 
take  them  again  in  a little  bit  to  go  down  to  Where  Lightning  Struck  a 
Giant  Tree, the  ridge  as  it  was  called  and  took  all  afternoon  to  go  there 
and  then  come  back. 

As  he  looked  at  himself,  he  heard  a noise,  some  twigs  and  branches 
breaking.  Someone  was  running  to  the  pond  from  the  other  side.  He  stood  up 
and  looked  through  the  thick  brush  wondering  who  it  could  be.  Just  then  a 
little  Indian  girl  his  age,  came  running  out.  She  was  dressed  in  the  old 
time  Indian  style  of  dress,  with  high  leggings,  and  a woven  dress.  He  hair 


was  long  and  she  looked  to  be  his  age. 

She  stopped  running  seeing  him  standing  there.  She  looked  at  him.  She 
looked  like  she  was  a Keesahnee,  one  of  the  Anasazi,  the  ancient  ones.  She 
was  his  age.  He  was  going  to  say  who  are  you  but  then  she  was  gone  just 
like  that  running  back  the  way  she  had  come. 

Eshkee  went  to  eat  and  found  his  mother  had  made  blue  cornmeal  bread 
cooked  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire  and  she  had  beaten  some  dried  deer  meat  to 
make  it  soft  for  them  to  eat.  He  sat  down  and  watched  as  she  gave  him  his 
food . 

Is  there  someone  living  around  us  over  that  way,  he  pointed  toward  the 
mountain,  beyond  the  ruins  to  the  next  ridgeline.  There  is  nothing  but 
forest  up  there.  His  mother  said.  No  one  is  staying  up  that  way,  because 
there  isn't  any  water  for  them  up  there.  She  looked  at  him  curiously  and 
said.  Why,  did  you  see  something  up  there?  He  sat  there  and  thought  about 
it  and  thought  I have  to  find  out  what  is  going  one  before  I say  anything 
about  that  girl.  She  is  not  one  of  us;  she  is  one  of  the  Towering  House 
People  he  thought.  He  knew  they  lived  far  from  this  place.  He  had  never 
been  to  their  country  but  he  had  heard  his  mother  and  father  talk  about 
them  from  time  to  time. 

As  time  went  on  he  would  hear  noises  in  the  brush,  and  as  he  got  older 
he  learned  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  broken  branches,  and  slowly  he 
tracked  the  sound.  He  found  that  there  were  stray  billy  goats  wondering 
around,  small  ones  and  when  these  were  near,  he  would  move  very  quietly 
and  found  he  could  catch  a glimpse  of  the  little  girl.  She  tended  the 
goats.  The  hillside  was  steep  and  thick  with  scrub  oak,  and  he  would 
follow  her  for  a little  bit  and  then  she  would  walk  into  the  forest  and  be 
gone.  He  could  never  track  her  beyond  there.  She  seemed  to  disappear  when 
he  came  to  the  place  called  Dark  Canyon. 

He  didn't  mention  this  to  his  parents,  since  he  expected  they  would  say 
something  about  those  Keesahnee  living  somewhere  around  there,  but  they 
said  nothing.  One  morning,  early  near  sunrise  he  took  the  sheep  out  and 
sat  on  a large  rock  to  watch  the  sun  come  up.  The  sheep  liked  to  eat  the 

early  morning  dew  on  the  plants,  and  if  he  were  a sheep  it  would  be  a 

treat  for  him  to  be  taken  out  that  early. 

He  heard  some  singing,  a girl's  voice  it  was,  coming  from  high  above  him 
where  there  were  large  rocks  and  a place  where  you  could  see  the  sunrise 
through  the  trees.  He  knew  the  place.  He  listened  as  it  came  through  the 
air  as  the  sun  broke  Dawn.  The  earth,  trees  and  sky  were  pink  and  gold. 

The  air  was  fresh.  He  followed  the  sound  of  it,  and  as  he  got  near,  it 
ended.  He  thought  about  the  song  he  had  heard,  and  it  was  not  like  any  he 
had  ever  heard  before. 

He  thought  about  Dawn  Boy,  and  the  stories  his  father  had  told  him  about 

the  Sun  making  it  s way  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  how  this  was  done 

every  day  without  fail.  He  had  heard  his  father,  grandfather  and  his  whole 
family  at  one  time  or  another  talk  about  Hozhoji,  the  blessing  of  a new 
dawn,  about  finding  the  Beautyway  as  they  went  throughout  the  day.  He  had 
heard  his  father  sing  countless  times  before,  and  yet  this  song  was 
different . 

He  listened  each  morning  and  he  could  hear  it.  TAAAAHH  HHOOOOOOOOO! 
TAAAAHHHH  HHEEYYYY  TAAAAHH  HHOOOOOOOOO!  TAAAAHHHH  HHEEYYYY! 

AAAAHHHHYYAAHH ! AAWWAAAAYYYYY ! AAAAHHHHYYAAHH ! AAWWAAAAYYYYY ! 

The  sound  of  it  carried  on  the  wind  and  it  echoed  in  the  distant  hills 
and  canyons.  It  seemed  to  make  everything  peaceful  and  good.  It  lifted  him 
as  he  heard  its  echoes  and  wondered  about  the  one  singing  it  each  morning. 

The  song  went  on  and  as  dawn  became  day  if  faded  it  s echo  going  faint 
in  the  canyon  walls  and  forest.  Day  after  day  he  heard  it  and  went  to  find 
the  one  who  sang  it.  He  resolved  to  find  her,  and  waited  in  the  high  place 
before  the  early  light  of  dawn.  He  sat  wedged  in  the  large  red  sandstone 
rocks  and  found  that  they  were  warm  from  the  long  hot  days,  falling  asleep 
from  it  s warmth  as  he  waited  for  dawn  to  come. 

He  awoke  when  he  heard  her  voice  just  a stone  throw  away.  He  could  see 
her  form  as  she  kneeled  down  facing  the  East  and  it  seemed  offered  a 
prayer.  He  thought  about  how  she  did  it.  Her  hair  was  long  and  black,  and 
she  dressed  in  a shawl,  the  colors  different  from  that  of  his  own  people. 
He  thought  about  why  he  had  not  said  anything  to  anyone  about  her,  and  the 


song  she  sang,  but  felt  it  was  something  he  was  not  ready  to  talk  about 
with  the  people  he  knew. 

He  sat  wedged  in  the  rocks  as  she  watched  the  early  morning  light  move 
silently  with  a soft  grace  all  it's  own  chasing  the  darkness  away  and 
bringing  it  s fingers  of  pink  and  gold  light  to  all  that  was  around.  He 
watched  her  as  she  sang  from  her  kneeling  position,  looking  into  the  dawn 
and  thought  who  is  she  and  where  does  she  come  from. 

TAAAAHH  HHOOOOOOOOO!  TAAAAHHHH  HHEEYYYY  TAAAAHH  HHOOOOOOOOO!  TAAAAHHHH 
HHEEYYYY ! AAAAAYYYYYE E E E E E ! TAAAAHH  HHOOOOOOOOO!  TAAAAHHHH  HHEEYYYY 
HHHHYYAAHH ! AAHH  YAAHH  WWAAAAYYYYY ! AAAAHHHHYYAAHH ! AAWWAAAAYYYYY ! 

TAAAAHHHH  YYAAAHHHHEEEYYYY  TAAAAHH  HHOOOOOOOOO!  TAAAAHHHH  HHEEYYYY  TAAAAHH 
HHOOOOOOOOO!  TAAAAHHHH  HHEEYYYY! 

When  she  finished,  he  was  going  to  surprise  her,  but  found  he  could  not 
make  himself  do  it.  He  watched  her  as  she  slowly  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
forests  edge  making  the  sound  of  a blue  jay,  calling  to  one  in  the  nearby 
tree  and  he  called  back.  He  stood  there  a while  and  then  left  to  tend  the 
sheep . 

It  so  happened  his  mother  sent  him  down  the  mountain  to  help  with  a Sing 
for  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People,  and  so  he  found  himself  building  a shade 
house.  As  he  worked,  he  liked  the  rhythm  of  what  he  was  doing  and  soon 
found  he  was  singing  quietly  to  himself. 

The  Singer  was  from  far  off,  a place  way  to  the  East,  a place  called 
Where  the  Coyotes  Cut  Through  the  Mountain;  three  days  ride  away  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Water  People.  He  was  an  old  man  with  silver  white  hair,  a face 
wrinkled  from  the  sun.  He  was  carrying  an  assortment  of  deerskin  wrappings. 
These  Eshkee  knew  contained  the  things  of  a medicine  man.  He  knew  that 
this  man  at  a time  when  he  was  young  had  run  down  a deer  and  smothered  it 
with  his  bare  hands,  so  that  no  wound  would  be  made  in  the  deerskin,  that 
the  feathers,  sticks  and  other  items  were  old.  Eshkee  made  himself  busy  to 
stay  out  of  the  way  of  this  man  from  so  far  off. 

Eshkee  was  working  when  he  heard  the  Singer  come  up  to  him  and  say, 
Shi'Nali',  I hear  you  singing  a song,  a tiny  one  under  your  breath.  I am 
wondering  where  did  you  learn  to  sing  this  song? 

Eshkee  didn't  know  what  he  was  saying.  He  looked  at  him  and  didn't  say 
anything  at  all,  he  just  returned  to  work.  The  Singer  came  up  to  him  and 
said.  When  I was  young,  just  a young  boy.  Tall  Singer,  my  grandfather  s 
father  sang  that  song  from  a long  time  ago.  It  was  lost  in  the  wind  to  me; 

I had  forgotten  the  sound  of  it  from  so  long  ago.  Now  I hear  it  and  it 
reminded  me  of  when  I was  small  and  sat  at  the  fire  of  Tall  Singer  and 
heard  him  sing  that  song.  Where  did  you  learn  it? 

Eshkee  walked  inside  the  shade  house  and  the  old  Singer  followed  him, 
they  walked  through  the  other  side  a little  ways  away.  Eshkee  was  shy  to 
talk  about  it,  he  said  he  had  heard  the  song  coming  from  the  Towering 
House  up  on  the  mountain,  and  had  seen  a girl  not  from  around  there  make 
her  way  to  the  high  rocks  and  sing  at  dawn.  He  had  first  seen  her  when  he 
was  a child  and  now  he  was  a young  man  and  did  not  know  her  name  or  where 
she  came  from. 

The  old  Singer  moved  his  hands  through  his  hair,  looking  at  the  young 
man.  He  said  in  our  way,  we  come  from  four  original  clans,  that  is  where 
we  come  from  way  back  in  the  days  when  the  Holy  Beings  were  with  us.  One 
of  those  was  the  Towering  House  Clan,  it  is  from  these  people  that  we  come 
from  in  our  way  of  being  related  to  one  another.  The  people  of  the 
Towering  House  are  no  more,  they  are  gone,  they  went  away  and  no  one  has 
seen  any  of  them. 

Did  this  girl  talk  to  you?  Did  she  give  anything  to  you?  Eshkee  said  no. 
The  old  Singer  asked  Eshkee  for  his  medicine  bundle.  No  one  ever  asks 
another  for  their  medicine  bundle  it  is  considered  a sacred  thing,  it  is  a 
little  of  what  places,  experiences,  happiness  and  troubled  times  we  mark 
our  lives  with.  What  it  contains  is  very  personal  and  not  talked  about  in 
the  way  people  talk  about  things  with  one  another.  Eshkee  presented  his  to 
the  old  Singer.  In  the  bundle  there  was  a pottery  shard,  and  it  was  the 
one  Eshkee  had  carried  from  the  time  he  was  little  boy,  it  was  from  the 
ruins  he  played  in  as  a boy. 

The  old  man  took  the  pottery  shard  and  Eshkee  into  the  ceremonial  area 
and  unrolled  his  deerskin  bag,  the  one  without  any  mark  used  for  his 


medicines.  There  in  the  midst  of  all  this  was  a small  pottery  bowl  used 
for  healing.  It  was  chipped  and  a piece  was  gone.  The  old  Singer  put  the 
pottery  shard  to  it  and  it  went  into  it  easily.  The  old  Singer  studied  it 
for  a bit  and  gave  Eshkee  something  else  for  it  from  his  bundle.  He  told 
him  to  put  it  near  where  the  Towering  House  Ruins  was. 

In  the  stillness  of  night,  in  the  quiet  at  the  end  of  the  day,  Eshkee 
would  sing  the  song  and  at  dawn  still  hear  it  quietly,  the  echo  still 
resounds  through  the  canyons  and  valleys  of  this  land,  where  those  that 
walked  the  earth  have  left  a trace  of  themselves  in  the  wind.  It  is  there 
in  the  quiet  of  early  morning  just  before  first  light.  The  girl  from  the 
Towering  House  sings  her  song. 
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The  Blessing  of  No 


I asked  Creator  to  remove  my  feelings  of  self-importance. 

Creator  said,  "No." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  remove  this  feeling  you  dislike.  It  is  your  job 
to  make  it  go  away." 

I asked  Creator  to  grant  me  tolerance. 

Creator  said,  "No" 

"Tolerance  wells  up  from  disrespect.  Tolerance  isn't  granted,  it  is 
earned . " 

I asked  Creator  to  fill  me  with  cheer. 

Creator  again  said,  "No" 

"I  give  you  blessings,  finding  that  which  brings  you  cheer,  is  up  to 
you . " 

I asked  Creator  to  free  me  from  anguish. 

Creator  said,  "No." 

"Anguish  draws  you  apart  from  worldly  pleasures  and  brings  you 
closer  to  me. " 

I asked  Creator  to  make  my  Spirit  grow. 

Creator  said,  "No." 

"You  must  grow  on  your  own,  but  I will  trim  you  to  make  you 
fruitful . " 

I asked  for  all  things  that  might  allow  me  to  more  enjoy  life. 
Creator  said,  "No." 

"I  will  give  you  life  so  that  you  may  enjoy  all  things." 

I asked  Creator  to  teach  me  to  love  others,  as  He  loves  me. 

Creator  said,  "Ahhhhhhh,  finally  you  understand!!!!" 

Lee  Goins 
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Project  Seeks  to  Preserve  Dying  Languages 
By  CARL  HARTMAN 
Associated  Press  Writer 
August  10,  2005 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Every  two  weeks  or  so  the  last  elderly  man  or  woman 
with  full  command  of  a particular  language  dies.  At  that  rate,  as  many  as 
2,500  native  tongues  will  disappear  forever  by  2100. 

David  W.  Lightfoot  is  helping  spearhead  a government  initiative  to 
preserve  some  of  these  dying  languages,  believing  each  is  a window  into 
the  human  mind  that  can  benefit  the  world  at  large. 

"If  we  are  going  to  lose  half  the  world's  languages  that  endangers  our 
capacity  to  understand  the  genetic  basis  of  language,"  said  Lightfoot,  who 
heads  the  directorate  of  Social,  Behavioral  and  Economic  Sciences  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

The  foundation  recently  joined  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
in  the  effort  to  preserve  languages. 

The  project  has  awarded  $4.4  million  to  26  institutions  and  13 
individual  scholars  to  investigate  the  status  of  70  languages  that  are 
believed  to  be  endangered  and  to  help  preserve  them.  The  project  is  now 
asking  researchers  to  apply  for  additional  grants,  with  the  expectation 
that  at  least  $2  million  a year  will  be  available. 

Some  experts  say  there  are  up  to  10,000  different  languages  left  in  the 
world;  others  put  the  estimate  thousands  lower  depending  on  how  many  are 
characterized  as  dialects  of  another  language. 

Languages  aren't  just  words,  linguists  say,  but  a people's  way  of 
looking  at  the  world. 

Lightfoot  gives  the  example  of  Guguyimadjir,  spoken  by  people  in  the 
Australian  state  of  Queensland.  They  have  no  words  for  "left"  or  "right" 
but  orient  themselves  and  their  world  by  the  points  of  the  compass  - 
unlike  most  of  us,  who  see  things  in  relation  to  ourselves  rather  than  to 
the  world  as  a whole. 

People  in  Brazil's  Amazon  rain  forest  who  speak  Piratapuyo  say  "The  cake 
ate  John"  where  English  speakers  would  say  "John  ate  the  cake"  - in  other 
words,  they  put  the  object  of  a verb  first  and  the  subject  last. 

Such  peculiarities  feed  research  on  how  the  human  mind  works,  how  it 
perceives  relations  in  space,  how  children  learn  complex  languages  so 
quickly  and  easily,  Lightfoot  said. 

These  types  of  research  will  be  aided  by  one  method  of  saving  languages: 
by  recording  their  speech,  analyzing  their  grammar,  and  preserving  them 
digitally. 

Other  researchers  are  interested  in  a broader  range  of  knowledge  that  is 
more  difficult  to  save.  To  do  so  requires  encouraging  younger  people  to 
learn  their  language  from  their  elders,  preserving  not  only  the  words 
themselves  but  unwritten  traditions,  arts,  religion  and  more. 

For  example,  plants  used  by  traditional  healers  around  the  world  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  medicines,  including  aspirin.  Some  small  and 
declining  tribe  in  Africa  or  in  Papua  New  Guinea  - a country  where  there 
are  820  languages  among  fewer  than  5.5  million  people,  by  one  count  - may 
know  something  about  a plant  that  could  help  treat  cancer  or  Alzheimer's. 

For  decades  children  in  American  Indian  schools  were  discouraged  from 
speaking  tribal  tongues  and  punished  when  they  did.  That  policy  has  long 
been  abandoned,  but  generations  were  lost  to  many  languages. 

Anthony  Woodbury,  who  heads  the  linguistic  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  suggests  that  if  the  motivation  is  strong  enough,  even  a 
virtually  dead  language  can  be  revived.  He  points  to  Hebrew,  a language 
learned  for  centuries  only  in  its  ancient  written  form.  A modern  version 
is  now  a vital  part  of  life  in  Israel.  Another  example:  Irish  has  survived 
with  political  support. 

At  a conference  sponsored  by  the  two  federal  agencies,  the  NSF  described 
how  technology  helps.  Scholars  used  to  embalm  a little-known  language  in  a 


single  book,  available  in  a few  research  libraries.  Now  data,  including 
the  actual  sounds,  will  be  widely  and  cheaply  available  on  the  Internet, 
standardized  so  it  can  be  compared  with  data  on  other  languages. 

Susan  Penfield  runs  a project  at  the  University  of  Arizona  on  two 
disappearing  Indian  languages  along  the  Colorado  River,  where  she  has  been 
working  for  over  30  years. 

One  is  Chemehuevi,  a tongue  related  to  the  one  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  She  knows  only  five  fluent  speakers 
and  told  the  conference  she  was  especially  proud  of  one,  Johnny  Hill  Dr., 
who  at  51  is  comparatively  young  and  also  has  a good  command  of  English. 

She  told  of  training  him  and  other  fluent  speakers  in  collecting  data  on 
the  language,  exploring  aspects  that  have  not  yet  been  preserved  and 
recording  material  digitally. 

As  Wade  Davis,  an  anthropologist  who  roams  the  world  as  an  explorer-in- 
-residence  at  the  National  Geographic  Society,  wrote:  "Every  language  is 
an  old-growth  forest  of  the  mind,  a watershed  of  thought,  an  ecosystem  of 
spiritual  possibilities." 

Starbucks  liked  the  statement  so  much  that  the  company  is  printing  it  on 
coffee  cups,  becoming  another  voice  that  is  making  the  case  for  saving 
dying  languages. 

Guardian  Unlimited  c.  Guardian  Newspapers  Limited  2005. 
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Bomb  kills  O'odham  soldier  in  Iraq 

Twenty-year-old  was  father  of  two  and  the  first  member  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation  to  die  in  the  Iraq  War. 

CLAUDINE  LoMONACO 
Tucson  Citizen 
August  12,  2005 

Pfc.  Seferino  J.  Reyna  with  his  wife,  Jennifer,  and  daughter.  Savannah. 
Reyna  was  killed  in  a roadside  bombing  attack  near  Taji,  Iraq,  on  Sunday. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  young  men  to  the  war  in 
Iraq . 

Twenty-year-old  Army  Pfc.  Seferino  J.  Reyna  became  the  first  Tohono 
O'odham  to  die  in  the  war  when  a bomb  exploded  Sunday  near  his  vehicle 
near  Taji,  Iraq.  Fie  was  a combat  engineer  with  Company  A,  70th  Engineer 
Battalion,  3rd  Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division,  based  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jennifer,  and  their  two  children,  4-year-old 
Savannah  and  1-year-old  Aquilino. 

Reyna  was  one  of  at  least  16  Tohono  O'odham  serving  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  according  to  the  nation's  Veterans  Affairs  Office. 

"It's  shocking,"  said  Kevin  Lopez,  a Tohono  O'odham  and  recent  graduate 
of  Hasan  Preparatory  & Leadership  School  in  Tucson.  "It  just  hits  so  close 
to  home  now." 

As  of  last  week,  20  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  native  soldiers  had  died 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  according  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Reyna  was 
the  53rd  soldier  with  Arizona  ties  to  die  in  Iraq. 

"This  is  a tragic  loss  for  the  Reyna  family  and  the  entire  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  Seferino,"  nation  Chairwoman  Vivian 
Duan  Saunders  said  in  a news  release. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  occupies  2.8  million  acres  south  and  west  of 
Tucson  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  26,000  tribal  members,  about  11,400  of 
whom  live  on  the  reservation. 

Reyna  was  a registered  member  of  the  Tohono  O'odham' s San  Lucy  District 
near  Casa  Grande,  but  grew  up  in  Maricopa  and  Kingman.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  August  2002. 

That  fall,  he  and  his  wife  enrolled  in  Pass  Alternative  High  School  in 
Kingman . 

"They  both  worked  very  hard,"  said  school  director  Sandy  McCoy.  Both 
were  top  students,  she  said.  "They  were  motivated  to  be  together  and  make 
a good  life  for  themselves." 

Reyna  graduated  within  a couple  of  months  and  cared  for  their  daughter. 
Savannah,  while  his  wife  earned  her  diploma. 

"He  was  a very  kind  and  loving  person,"  McCoy  said. 

Reyna  was  stationed  at  Fort  Riley  in  May  2004.  He  left  for  Iraq  in 
February  2005. 

"We're  all  grieving  for  Jennifer,"  McCoy  said.  "We  know  how  much  she 
loved  him  and  how  hard  it  is  going  to  be  for  her  to  have  to  face  the  days 
to  come." 


The  school  has  posted  a memorial  to  Reyna  on  its  Web  site  at 
www. kusd .org/pass/2005_2006/seferino/seferino. htm 
Citizen  staff  writers  Brad  Branan  and  Eric  Sagara 
contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Wake  held  for  Canada's  first  elected  female  chief 
CBC  News 
August  12,  2005 

Canada's  first  elected  female  First  Nations  chief  has  passed  away. 
Gwendolyn  Lucy  O'Soup-Crane,  75,  became  chief  of  the  Key  First  Nation  in 
eastern  Saskatchewan  in  the  mid-1950s  when  she  was  24  years  old. 

Son  Dennis  Crane  said  his  mother  fought  hard  for  adequate  housing, 
education  and  employment  for  First  Nations  people. 

"She  always  felt  that  it  was  through  education  that  native  people,  and 
specifically  her  children,  were  going  to  gain  some  degree  of  equality  in 
Canadian  society,"  he  said. 

Fie  says  his  mother  had  a strong  Anglican  faith  and  in  the  past  few  years 
she  was  working  to  have  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  recognize 
the  Anglican  church  on  her  reserve  as  a historic  site. 

A wake  for  O'Soup-Crane  on  Key  First  Nation  is  being  held  today.  The 
funeral  will  be  Saturday. 

The  Key  reserve  is  about  15  kilometres  south  of  Norquay. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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Fort  Flail  man  dies  in  hospital  after  crash 
August  13,  2005 

POCATELLO  - A fatal  crash  Monday  morning  involving  a Fort  Flail  family 
claimed  another  life  Wednesday. 

Daryl  lack,  a well-known  dancer  in  the  powwow  circle,  passed  away  at  St. 
lames  Flealth  Care  in  Butte,  Mont.,  after  suffering  severe  injuries  in  the 
accident . 

The  crash  also  claimed  the  life  of  his  4-year-old  daughter,  Maliah. 
Daryl's  wife.  Willow,  and  her  sister,  Lela  Abrahamson,  are  recovering 
from  the  accident  in  St.  lames  hospital.  They  are  in  stable  condition. 

lack's  son,  Nakeezaka,  was  released  from  the  hospital,  sustaining  only 
cuts  and  bruises  from  the  accident. 

The  crash  occurred  at  about  7:35  a.m.  on  Monday  when  Daryl  and  Willow 
lack's  pickup  truck  clipped  a diesel  fuel  truck's  trailer  on  1-15  just 
north  of  Butte,  Mont.,  on  their  way  home  from  a powwow  in  Rocky  Boy, 
Montana.  The  vehicle  rolled  and  all  the  passengers,  except  the  couple's 
son,  Nakeezaka,  were  ejected  from  the  vehicle. 

Montana  State  Trooper  Kurt  Sager,  who  is  investigating  the  crash,  said 
none  of  the  passengers  were  wearing  seat  belts. 


Sager  said  the  crash  is  still  under  investigation,  however  speeding  is 
thought  to  have  played  a role. 

A relief  fund  has  been  created  to  help  the  family  with  their  medical 
bills.  Money  can  be  sent  to  Pocatello  Railroad  Federal  Credit  Union, 
account  number  713873,  or  to  the  lacks,  P.0.  Box  208,  Fort  Flail,  Idaho 
83203. 

- Elizabeth  Ziegler 

Copyright  C.  2005  Pocatello  Idaho  State  lournal. 
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Baby  swept  away  in  flood  is  found 
August  12,  2005 

SELLS,  Ariz.  The  body  of  a baby  swept  away  in  a flood  on  the  Tohono 
O'odham  (toh-FIO' -noh  OFT -tuhm)  nation  has  been  found. 

A tiny  shoe  poking  out  of  the  mud  led  to  the  end  of  the  heartbreaking 
nine-day  search. 

Tribal  police  dug  through  dirt  and  debris  around  the  shoe  until  they 
found  the  body  of  year-old  Princess  Guadalupe  "Amisha"  Moreno  yesterday 
afternoon . 

Authorities  say  Princess  was  swept  away  by  a torrent  of  water  August 
second  as  her  family  struggled  to  escape  from  their  car  in  a flooded  wash 
near  Sells. 

The  body  was  found  four  miles  away. 

Yesterday,  tribal  officials  thanked  the  hundreds  of  volunteers  on  and 
off  the  nation  that  helped  with  the  search. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2003-2005  WorldNow  and  KVOA.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Former  Navajo  Nation  tribal  chairman  dies  at  age  86 
The  Associated  Press 
August  15,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Former  Navajo  Nation  Tribal  Chairman  Raymond  Nakai 
was  remembered  Monday  as  the  first  modern  Navajo  leader,  a champion  of 
civil  and  religious  rights  and  the  man  who  ushered  in  economic  development 
initiatives  for  the  sprawling  Indian  reservation. 

Nakai  died  Sunday  of  pneumonia.  Fie  was  86. 

"Fle's  one  of  the  backbones  to  Navajo  economic  development,"  said  David 
Clark,  president  of  Azee  Bee  Nahagha  of  the  Dine  Nation  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Native  American  Church  of  Navajoland.  "Fie  advocated  for 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Navajo.  Fie  wanted  to  have  a constitution 
established.  That  was  his  platform  during  the  time  he  was  campaigning." 

Nakai,  who  was  born  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  was  chairman  of  the  tribe  from 
1964  to  1971.  The  tribe  was  headed  by  a chairman  before  the  president's 
office  was  created. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  on  Monday  ordered  flags  on  the 


reservation  to  be  flown  at  half  staff  through  Aug.  21  to  honor  Nakai,  who 
also  served  as  a tribal  councilman. 

"With  his  leadership,  our  evolving  nation  has  continued  to  grow," 

Shirley  said.  "I  know  he  has  left  the  world  we  live  in  but  his  influences 
will  long  be  remembered." 

Tribal  officials  and  historians  said  Nakai  served  at  a time  of  great 
transition . 

In  1968,  he  played  a vital  role  as  chairman  in  the  establishment  of 
Navajo  Community  College  - now  called  Dine  College  - as  the  first  tribally 
controlled  college  in  the  nation.  That  same  year,  he  presided  over  the 
Centennial  of  the  Navajo  Treaty  of  1868,  which  freed  8,000  Navajos  from 
captivity  at  Fort  Sumner,  N.M.,  and  established  a Navajo  reservation. 

And  in  1969,  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  passed  a resolution  to  refer  to 
the  tribe  as  the  Navajo  Nation.  This  was  to  remind  Navajos  and  non-Navajo 
alike  that  Navajos  were  distinct,  said  Peter  Iverson,  a professor  at 
Arizona  State  University. 

"Nakai  said  that  it  was  asserting  that  we  are  both  a part  of  the  United 
States  and  we  are  apart  from  the  United  States,"  Iverson  said.  "In  the 
long  run.  Chairman  Nakai  is  somebody,  I think,  who  will  be  seen  as  a more 
significant  leader.  He  was  an  important  person  and  important  to  recognize 
and  remember." 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  offered  his  condolences  to 
Nakai 's  family  and  thanked  them  for  the  sacrifice  they  made  for  him  to 
fulfill  his  duties  as  a tribal  official. 

"The  spirit  of  leadership  that  he  shared  with  the  Navajo  people  will 
always  be  felt,"  Morgan  said.  "As  we  work  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
people  and  nation,  we  will  always  remember  his  effort  and  the  efforts  of 
all  our  past  leaders." 

Nakai  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ella  M.  Nakai;  their  children  Raymond 
Carlos  Nakai  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Ursula  Nakai  of  Albuquerque,  Michael  Nakai 
of  Window  Rock,  Richard  Nakai  of  Lukachukai,  and  Laurinda  of  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.;  three  sisters  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  Thursday  morning  at  St.  Isabel  Catholic  Church  in 
Lukachukai.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Lukachukai  Community  Cemetery. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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August  11,  2005 

N.L.  Hunt 
Lumberton 

N.L.  Hunt,  65,  of  4292  Pine  Log  Road,  died  Aug.  8,  2005,  at  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  God's  Temple,  the  Revs.  Magalene 
Locklear  and  Tony  Lee  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial 
Gardens . 

Hunt  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  April  25,  1940. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Dosephine  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Effie  Locklear  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  a daughter, 
Lisa  Haggins  of  Lumberton;  two  sons,  Timothy  Ray  Hunt  and  N.L.  Hunt  Hr., 
both  of  Lumberton;  two  stepsons,  Ian  Locklear  of  Raleigh  and  Sean  Locklear 
of  Seattle,  Wash.;  his  parents,  Boston  and  Thelma  Hunt  of  Pembroke;  seven 
sisters,  Alice  Faye  Oxendine  and  luanita  Graham,  both  of  Pembroke,  Pamela 
Arnette  and  Erma  Neal  Strickland,  both  of  Lumberton,  Lee  Verchus  Locklear 
of  Maxton,  lanice  Faye  Rogers  of  Rowland  and  Bernice  Oxendine  of  Fairmont; 
six  brothers,  Ronnie  Lee  Hunt  of  Pembroke,  Henry  Ray  Hunt  of  Lumberton, 
Randy  Hunt  of  Red  Springs,  Donald  Hunt  of  Lumberton,  lovis  Hunt  of 


Fairmont  and  Thomas  Hunt  of  Florida;  10  grandchildren;  and  36  nieces  and 
nephews . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

August  12,  2005 

Mary  lane  Hunt  Morgan 
Lumberton 

Mary  lane  Hunt  Morgan,  82,  of  275  Delton's  Road,  died  Aug.  9,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Smyrna  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Chris  lones,  Carl  Pevia  and  Charles  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Robeson  Memorial  Park. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  French  and  Lum  Hunt;  and  her 
husband,  Delton  Morgan. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Roger  Morgan  of  Lumberton  and  Kenneth  Morgan  of 
Bonno  Beach,  S.C.;  three  daughters.  Rose  Lashley,  Alice  Deal  and  Ioann 
Bell,  all  of  Lumberton;  a half -brother , Floyd  Hunt  of  Maxton;  14 
grandchildren;  15  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  Inc.  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

August  10,  2005 
Christine  Locklear 

RAEFORD  - Mrs.  Christine  Locklear,  83,  of  1206  N.  Fulton  St.,  formerly 
of  Maxton,  died  Monday,  Aug.  8,  2005,  in  Autumn  Care  of  Raeford. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  Thursday  in  Sycamore  Hill  Holiness  Church. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery.  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  church. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Susan;  son,  Robert;  sisters,  Evelyn  Burnett, 
Lizzie  Lowery  and  Fannie;  eight  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

August  9,  2005 

Tyler  Dude  White 

Tyler  Dude  White,  10,  of  Ponemah,  died  on  Sunday,  Duly  31,  2005,  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  in  Duluth. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Ponemah  Community 
Center  in  Ponemah.  A visitation  will  begin  this  morning  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah. 

Blaine  "Bean"  Lee  White,  I 

Blaine  "Bean"  Lee  White,  I,  25,  of  Redby,  Minnesota  died,  Sunday,  August 
7,  2005  at  Redlake  Indian  Hospital  in  Redlake,  Minnesota. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.,  Thursday,  August 
11,  2005  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  in  Redby,  Minnesota  with  Spiritual 
leader  Steve  Dackson  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on  Wednesday  at  3:00 
P.M.  the  Redby  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  services. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota. 

Active  casketbearers  will  be  Ira  Schoenborn,  George  Schoenborn,  Mark 
Sigana,  Orville  White  Sr.,  Randy  Atkinson,  and  Ralph  White. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Ron  Kingbrid,  Don  Parker,  Sr.,  Frank 
Strong,  Dr.,  Darren  Strong,  Harlan  Kingbird,  and  Robert  Parker,  Dr. 

He  was  born  on  November  1,  1979  at  Redlake,  Minnesota  the  son  of  Allen 
Kingbird  and  Peggy  (White)  Kingbird.  He  attended  Redlake  High  School  and 
Flandreau  Boarding  School.  He  worked  at  the  Redby  Store  and  as  a chef  at 
numerous  Casinos.  He  liked  listening  to  music,  talking  on  the  phone  and 


visiting  with  family  and  friends.  He  loved  spending  time  with  his  two 
children  whom  he  had  raised  with  his  mother,  Peggy  K.B.  and  father,  Allen 
Kingbird  since  both  were  babies. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Allen  and  Peggy  Kingbird;  his  children, 
Blaine  White,  II.,  and  Tia  Andrea  White  both  of  Redby;  special  friend 
Tristin  Stillday  of  Ponemah;  grandmother,  Carol  White  of  Bemidji; 
grandfather,  Calvin  Kingbird  of  Ponemah;  brothers,  Roy  (Carlene)  White  of 
Redlake,  Christopher  (Debbie)  White  of  Redby,  and  Donathan  (Linda) 

Kingbird  of  Warroad;  one  niece  and  two  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Ralph  White;  grandmother, 
Cecelia  Kingbird;  one  uncle  and  one  aunt. 

Amber  Lynn  Bowen 

Amber  Lynn  Bowen  (Zhaa  gaana  shi  wiikwe),  17  of  Redby,  MN  died  Sunday, 
August  7,  2005  at  the  Red  Lake  Hospital  in  Red  Lake,  MN 

Funeral  services  will  be  10:00  am  Friday,  August  12,  2005  at  the  Ponemah 
Elementary  School  in  Ponemah  with  Tom  Stillday  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Ponemah  Elementary  School  in  Ponemah  and 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday.  Interment  will  be  at  Fox 
Point  Cemetery  in  Redby,  MN  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  April  21,  1988  in  Bemidji,  MN  the  daughter  of  Anita  Gibbs 
and  David  Murray  Bowen.  She  grew  up  mainly  in  the  Battle  River  area  on 
the  Red  Lake  Reservation.  She  attended  Ponemah  Elementary  and  Red  Lake 
High  School.  She  was  very  active  in  cultural  ceremonies.  She  really 
enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  friends  and  talking  on  the  phone  with  them. 
She  enjoyed  swimming.  She  also  enjoyed  visiting  with  the  elders  at  the 
elder  home.  She  was  always  happy  and  loving  and  joking.  This  was  evident 
in  her  interactions  with  everybody  she  met. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother:  Anita  Gibbs  of  Redby;  Father:  David  Bowen 
of  Minneapolis;  Brother:  David  E.  Bowen,  Dr.  of  Redby;  3 1/2  brothers: 

Dohn  Bowen,  Leroy  Bowen  and  David  Murray  Bowen  all  of  Mpls.  1/2  sister: 
Nelly  Bowen  of  Minneapolis;  Grandmothers : Anna  C.  Gibbs  of  Ponemah; 

Beverly  D.  Bowen  of  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Special  friend:  Derry  D.  Graves  of 
Red  Lake 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfathers  Robert  Gibbs,  Dr.  and 
Leroy  Bowen,  Sr. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Estilita  Charwood,  Letesha  LaFave,  Dena 
White,  Avis  White,  Patty  Stomberg,  LaBria  Gibbs,  Darlene  Dones  and  Elsie 
Dohnson . 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Leslie  Gibbs,  Arthur  W.  Tainter,  Derry  D. 
Graves,  Michael  Greenleaf,  Patrick  DeFoe  and  Robert  Spears. 

August  11,  2005 

Donald  Louis  Savage 

Donald  Louis  Savage,  Indian  name,  Dibikih  BiiMosay  Mukwa,  64,  of  Park 
Rapids,  formerly  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  2005,  at  his  home 
in  Park  Rapids. 

A memorial  service  will  begin  at  noon  on  Saturday  at  the  Dones-Pearson 
Funeral  Home  in  Park  Rapids,  with  a time  of  sharing  followed  by  a 
traditional  Native  American  prayer  service  led  by  Mike  Swan.  Visitation 
will  be  held  from  11  a.m.  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday  at  the 
funeral  home.  Following  the  service  a luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Menahga 
VFW  in  Menahga. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

August  12,  2005 

Dibikih  BiiMosay  Mukwa  Donald  Louis  Savage 

Dibikih  BiiMosay  Mukwa  Donald  Louis  Savage,  64,  of  Park  Rapids,  Minn, 
passed  away  suddenly  on  Aug.  9,  2005  at  his  home  in  Park  Rapids.  Don  was 
born  Dan.  12,  1941  in  Minneapolis,  Minn,  to  Celia  Houle  and  Henry  'Toddy' 
Sheehy.  He  was  raised  by  his  mother  and  father.  Gene  Savage.  He  attended 


elementary  school  in  Grand  Marais,  Minn,  and  high  school  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
Don  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corp.  and  served  in  Vietnam.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  in  March  of  1964.  He  moved  back  to  Minnesota 
where  he  worked  in  many  different  professions  such  as  a newscaster  for  a 
local  Duluth  television  station,  a photographer  and  a teacher.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Nu  Ply  in  Bemidji  and  in  the 
gaming  industry.  He  met  Karol  Kay  Kivi  in  1976  and  they  were  married  in 
1983.  They  raised  their  family  in  Cass  Lake  , Minn.  Don  was  an 
accomplished  golfer  and  played  whenever  possible.  He  was  a big  sports  fan 
for  the  Cass  Lake  Panthers  and  the  Minnesota  Twins.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Ojibwe  and  the  Menahga  VFW.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
many,  many  things,  such  as  his  love  for  his  family  and  friends,  his  sense 
of  humor,  his  great  golf  game,  and  his  ability  to  always  find  the  positive 
in  life. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Celia,  Gene,  and  Toddy,  his 
sister,  Cathy,  his  grandson,  Tyler,  and  his  special  uncle,  Henry  Houle. 

Don  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife,  Karol,  of  Park  Rapids,  Minn.;  his 
son  Billy  (Lisa)  Savage  of  Naples,  Fla.;  and  three  daughters,  Shawna  (Rob) 
Premo  of  Cass  Lake;  Dannell  (Chad)  Kettelhut  and  Darci  Savage  both  of 
Cloquet,  Minn.  His  grandchildren,  Cailee,  Jessie,  Caylyn,  Derek,  Bryce, 
Devon,  Clayton,  Trey,  Alexis,  Gage,  Tayden,  and  Fhenix  remember  him  for 
his  teasing,  his  teaching  them  golf,  how  great  he  always  smelled,  'The 
Claw',  and  his  big  hugs.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  foster  sister  and 
brother.  Marguerite  Diver  and  Ed  Crawford,  and  his  half  sisters  and 
brothers,  Loretta  Martineau,  Geraldine  'Beannie'  Savage,  Dick  Sheehy  and 
Dennis  Sheehy  as  well  as  numerous  relatives,  extended  family  and  good 
friends . 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE:  Noon  with  a time  of  sharing  followed  by  a traditional 
Native  American  Prayer  Service  led  by  Mike  Swan  on  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  2005 
at  the  Jones-Pearson  Funeral  Home  in  Park  Rapids.  Visitation  will  be  held 
from  11  a.m.  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday  at  the  funeral  home. 
Honorary  casketbearers  will  be:  Tadd  Usher,  Ron  Litzau,  Roger  Paurus,  Gary 
Eidem,  Jeff  Zeller,  Mike  Miller,  Eric  Castrin,  Tom  Paquette,  Dapper 
Danielson.,  Mark  Thorson,  and  John  Rock.  Following  the  service  a luncheon 
will  be  held  at  the  Menahga  VFW  in  Menahga. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

August  10,  2005 

Amber  Lynn  Bowen 

Amber  Lynn  Bowen  (Zhaa  gaana  shi  wiikwe),  17,  of  Redby,  died  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  7,  2005,  at  Red  Lake  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Ponemah  Elementary 
School  in  Ponemah  with  Tom  Stillday  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  this 
afternoon  at  the  Ponemah  Elementary  School  in  Ponemah  and  continue  until 
the  time  of  service  on  Friday.  Burial  will  be  in  Fox  Point  Cemetery  in 
Redby. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Blaine  Lee  White  Sr. 

Blaine  "Bean"  Lee  White  Sr.,  25,  of  Redby,  died  on  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  2005, 
at  Red  Lake  Indian  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the 
Redby  Community  Center  in  Redby  with  Spiritual  Leader  Steve  Jackson 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  the  Redby  Community 
Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Burial 
will  be  in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

August  11,  2005 


Donald  Louis  Savage 


Donald  Louis  Savage,  Indian  name,  Dibikih  BiiMosay  Mukwa,  64,  of  Park 
Rapids,  formerly  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  2005,  at  his  home 
in  Park  Rapids. 

A memorial  service  will  begin  at  noon  on  Saturday  at  the  Dones-Pearson 
Funeral  Home  in  Park  Rapids,  with  a time  of  sharing  followed  by  a 
traditional  Native  American  prayer  service  led  by  Mike  Swan.  Visitation 
will  be  held  from  11  a.m.  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday  at  the 
funeral  home.  Following  the  service  a luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Menahga 
VFW  in  Menahga. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

August  11,  2005 

Estrelita  Pearl  Holy 
"Wanbli  Waste  Win" 

Estrelita  Pearl  Holy-Hoffman,  50  of  Pierre,  SD,  entered  the  Spirit  World 
on  Friday,  Duly  22,  2005  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Services  were  held  at  11:00  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  29,  at  the  Red  Scaffold 
Gym  with  Fr  .Brian  Lane,  Deacons  Ted  Knife,  Sr.  and  Harold  Condon 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red 
Scaffold.  Wake  services  were  7:00  p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Red  Scaffold  Gym. 
Traditional  services  were  led  by  Romanas  Bear  Stops  and  Vernelle  Sitting 
Crow.  The  drum  group  was  Willow  Creek  of  Red  Scaffold. 

Estrelita  Pearl  Holy  was  born  on  October  27,  1954  at  Bridger,  SD  to 
Mabel  Kills  First  Holy  and  Roy  Afraid  of  Lightning  "Circle  Bear". 

Estrelita  was  named  by  Eva  Bond,  a teacher  at  Bridger.  Her  name  in  Spanish 
translates  to  Little  Star.  Estrelita  was  delivered  by  her  grandmother, 

Sara  Blue  Hair  Holy. 

She  attended  school  in  Bridger,  St  Doseph's  Indian  School,  Eagle  Butte 
and  Nisland.  She  lived  her  young  life  in  Bridger,  Rapid  City,  Red  Scaffold, 
Cherry  Creek,  Porcupine  (Pine  Ridge  Reservation),  Faith,  Sweet  Grass,  Sask. 
Canada  and  lastly  in  Pierre,  SD. 

She  was  married  to  Dohn  Hoffman,  Sr.  of  Faith. 

She  enjoyed  attending  Pow  Wows,  caring  for  her  grandchildren  enjoyed 
traveling,  especially  to  Canada,  and  visiting  friends  and  relatives. 

Estrelita  is  survived  by  two  children:  Tracy  Cortier  and  Christopher 
Tyler.  She  raised  her  beloved  grandchildren:  Danell  and  Dacob  Mexican. 
Brothers  and  sisters:  Veda  Catches,  Violet  Catches,  Freida  Condon,  Carlos 
Mexican,  Roletta  Pretty  Weasel,  Alvina  Circle  Bear,  Ronald  Afraid  of 
Lightning,  Charlene  Afraid  of  Lightning,  Linda  Dickerson,  Anita  Afraid  of 
Lightning.  Uncle  Martin  "Takola"  Holy,  Hunka  son:  Danny  Rabbit,  Hunka 
daughters:  Michelle  His  Law  and  Gwen  Rabbit.  Grandchildren : Christian, 
Danell,  and  Dacob  Mexican  Keanna  Tiger  and  special  friend,  Vern  Neshiem 
and  several  other  relatives.. 

Preceding  her  into  the  Spirit  World  were  grandparents,  Sara  and  Leon 
Blue  Hair,  mother:  Mabel  Holy  Mexican,  brother:  Marvin  W.  Holy  (High  Hawk), 
daughter:  Tracy  Cortier,  step-father:  Charles  Mexican  and  husband,  Dohn 
Hoffman . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missouri  Dakota  Publishing,  Inc.  & The  Eagle  Butte  News. 
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Spirit  World 
Duly  20-27,  2005 

Catherine  Fern  Young  Bear,  68 

IGNACIO,  Colo.,  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Fern  Young  Bear,  68  of 
Ignacio,  Colorado,  was  held  Duly  20  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort 
Yates,  N.D. 

Fr.  Bill  Cosgrove  will  officiated.  Burial  was  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Cemetery,  Cannonball  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge . 

Fern  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Colorado  on  Duly  14,  2005. 


Catherine  Fern  Young  Bear  was  born  Dan.  14,  1937  at  Cannon  Ball,  N.D.  to 
Frank  Young  Bear  and  Imelda  Mentz. 

She  grew  up  with  her  mother  in  Cannon  Ball.  Fern  then  moved  to 
California  & attended  Sonoma  State  University  where  she  earned  a Masters 
Degree  in  Counseling  and  Art  Therapy. 

Fern  is  survived  by  her  husband  Haines  McNoise  of  Ignacio,  CO. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  2 brothers  and  3 sisters. 

Casketbearers  were  Brother  George,  Gary  Kidder,  John  Buckley,  Elliott 
Ward,  Gabe  Chavez,  Aaron  Conroy. 

Aldena  Ursula  Lorane  High  Bear,  77 
Pahin  Sa  Win  "Red  Haired  Woman' 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  .for  Aldena  High  Bear  age  77  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD 
will  be  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  at  10:00  AM,  MT 
on  Tuesday,  Duly  26,  2005. 

Fr.  Brian  Lane  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  LaPlant,  SD  at  1:00  PM,  MT  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD.  Traditional  services  by  Richard  "Bucky" 

Means . 

There  will  be  a Rosary  Service  held  at  the  church,  starting  at  7:00  PM, 

MT  on  Monday.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  4 mile  junction  at 
5:00  PM,  MT  on  Monday.  Aldena  passed  away  on  Duly  20,  2005  at  her 
residence  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD. 

Aldena  Ursula  Lorane  High  Bear  was  born  on  Duly  6,  1928  in  Laplant,  SD 
to  William  and  Rose  (White  Eyes)  Garreau. 

She  grew  up  north  of  Ridgeview,  SD  at  Cotton  Wood  Creek  and  she  attended 
school  in  Laplant. 

In  Duly  of  1945  she  married  Doseph  Paul  High  Bear  and  themade  their  home 
on  a ranch  5 miles  North  of  Laplant. 

In  1973  she  and  Doe  moved  to  Eagle  Butte,  SD  where  she  has  since  resided. 

While  living  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  she  worked  at  the  Tribal  Laundromat  and 
then  at  the  Walter  Miner  Law  Enforcement  Center,  where  she  worked  as  the 
head  cook. 

She  enjoyed  going  to  the  Grand  River  Casino. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters  Dohanna  High  Bear  of  Laplant,  SD, 
Robert  and  Danice  Mandan  of  Iron  Lightning,  SD  and  Dames  and  Donna 
Petersen  of  Ridgeview,  SD;  One  son  Donavon  and  Diane  Pretty  Weasel  of 
Eagle  Butte,  SD;  Special  life  long  friend  Doris  Ward  of  Cherry  Creek,  SD; 
Special  sister-in-law  Eleanor  Garreau  of  Timber  Lake,  SD;  Special  family 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony  Rivers  family  of  Rapid  City;  Special  brother-in-law  Paul 
High  Bear  Dr.  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  Special  grandson  George  "Chipper"  Cudmore 
and  granddaughter  Doey  Lynn  Pretty  Weasel. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  her  husband,  one  son  Arnold  Cloud 
Eagle,  one  son-in-law  Kenneth  Spotted  Bear,  one  grand  daughter  Shannon  Do 
and  numerous  brothers  and  sisters. 

Casketbearers  will  be  her  grandsons:  Garrett  High  Bear,  Caleb  High  Bear, 
Kenny  Spotted  Bear,  Lyman  Pretty  Weasel,  Vandon  Pretty  Weasel,  Devlon 
Pretty  Weasel,  Pierre  Pretty  Weasel  II,  Charles  Garreau,  Clyde  Mandan,  Doe 
Garreau,  Marty  Anderson,  Dim  Anderson,  Terry  Anderson,  Gary  Cudmore,  Chuck 
LeCompte,  Marvin  LeCompte,  Hank  LeCompte,  Kevin  Keckler,  Galen  Means, 

Cecil  Means  II.  Shawn  Means  I,  Shawn  Means  II,  Bucky  Means,  Winston  Means, 
Dillon  Means,  DC  Means,  Michael  Todd  Petersen,  Luke  Petersen,  Roland 
Garreau,  Arnold  Cloud  Eagle  Dr.,  Benny  Lawrence,  RD  Lawrence,  Alex  Chasing 
Hawk,  William  Chasing  Hawk,  Bucky  Chasing  Hawk,  Wacey  Ward,  Tater  Ward  II, 
DeLaine  Peterson,  Daniel  Peterson,  Daniel  Marshalek  and  Christopher 
Marshalek. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Rocky  and  Arlene  Black  Bird,  late  Bella 
White  Eyes  family,  late  Pauline  Pretty  Weasel  family,  late  Charlie  Garreau 
family,  late  Gilbert  Garreau  family,  late  Sylvester  Garreau  d family,  late 
Alex  Garreau  family,  late  Serphine  Garreau  family,  late  Caroline  Garreau 
Collins  family,  late  Delaine  White  Eyes  family,  Walter  Woods  family, 

Vivian  Traversie  family,  Delilah  Charger,  Winona  Charger,  Ruby  T.  Marshall, 
Edith  Traversie  family.  Ruby  Garreau  Marshall,  Eagle  Hunter,  Delphine  Red 
Fox  family,  Richard  Red  Elk  family,  Mona  and  Roger  Lawrence  family,  Arliss 
and  Bob  Keckler  family,  Deloris  Millers  family,  Belva  Franks,  Sharon  White 


Eagle,  Mary  Buffalo  family,  Paulette  Heideman  family,  late  Louie  White 
Eyes  family,  late  Paul  Blue  Earth  High  Bear  family.  Nelson  Garfield, 

Theresa  Lablanc,  Blue  Coat  girls  family,  late  Amos  Claymore  family,  Fr. 
Yvonne  Sheehea,  Fr.  Dohn  Pennington,  Dani  Dean,  Aldora  Black  Eagle  family, 
the  West  Winds  Health  Care,  Walter  Miner  Law  Enforcement  past  and  present, 
and  all  friends  and  relatives. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Sisters  In  Harmony.  Pianist  will  be 
Mary  White  Bull. 

Drum  group  will  be  Screaming  Eagles. 

Favorite  hymn  was  "Will  There  Be  Any  Stars  In  My  Crown". 

Theresa  Hanley,  87  "Oyughpe  Win"  Brings  Down  Woman 

MANDAN,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Theresa  Hanley,  87  formerly  of  Wakpala,  were 
held  Duly  22,  2005  at  the  Community  Center  in  Wakpala. 

Rev.  Doel  Cornelius  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St. 

Bede's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Wakpala,  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Theresa  passed  away  on  Duly  18,  2005,  at  MedCenter  One  in  Bismarck, 

North  Dakota. 

Theresa  Hanley  was  born  on  May  10,  1918  in  Wakpala,  SD  to  Dohn  Cadotte, 
Sr.  and  Henrietta  "Hattie"  McLean.  She  grew  up  in  Wakpala  and  attended 
school  there  and  at  the  Chamberlain  Boarding  School.  In  1938  she  married 
Wilmer  "Bud"  Doseph  Hanley,  Sr.  and  they  made  their  home  on  a ranch 
located  East  of  Wakpala.  In  1957  Bud  passed  away  and  she  moved  into 
Wakpala,  where  she  lived  until  1982  at  which  time  she  moved  to  Ft.  Yates, 
ND.  In  August  of  2002  she  moved  to  Mandan,  ND  where  she  has  since  resided. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters:  Cleo  Hanley  Coates  of  Mandan,  ND, 
Helen  Dulia  Hanley  of  Bismarck,  ND  and  Doan  E.  Rousseau  of  Promise,  SD; 

Two  sons:  Francis  "Pierre"  Hanley  of  Hayes,  Montana  and  Richard  L.  Hanley, 
Sr.  of  Rural  Solen,  ND;  Twenty  six  grandchildren,  and  nineteen  great 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband,  five  sons  David, 
Daniel,  Robert,  Winston,  and  Wilmer,  Dr.,  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Richard  Hanley,  Dr.,  Dody  Honeyman,  Wilmer 
Honeyman,  AD  Rousseau,  Sean  Marshall,  and  Chance  Comeau. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  all  of  her  friends  and  family. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Rev.  Doel  Cornelius,  Sean  Marshall, 

Gabe  Upshaw,  Lloyd  Thompson,  Ashley  Dacobo,  and  Ted  Eagle. 

Richard  Weyaus,  22 

Onamia,  MN  - Richard  Weyaus,  Dr.,  22  year  old  resident  of  Onamia,  MN 
passed  away  on  Saturday,  Duly  23,  2005  at  the  Saint  Cloud  Hospital  in 
Saint  Cloud,  MN.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  AM  on  Wednesday,  Duly 
27,  2005  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille 
Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  reservation.  Friends  may  call 
starting  at  4 PM  on  Tuesday,  Duly  26,  2005  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of 
Ojibwe  Community  Center.  Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel 
in  Onamia. 

Richard  Weyaus,  Dr.,  is  survived  by  his  father,  Richard  Weyaus,  Sr.,  of 
Little  Eagle,  SD;  mother,  Duanita  Weyaus  of  Onamia,  MN;  brothers,  Chad 
Weyaus,  Bradley  Weyaus,  Sr.,  Deremy  Boyd  all  of  Onamia,  MN  Gordon  Weyaus 
of  Bismark,  ND, 

Damie  Short  of  Garrison,  MN;  sisters,  Ursula  Weyaus  of  Little  Eagle,  SD 
& Stephanie  Boyd  of  Onamia,  MN;  many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  & friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Dohn  Weyaus,  Violet  Weyaus, 
Daniel  Boyd,  Sr.,  & Daisy  Boyd. 

DayCee  Elden  Landeis,  Infant 

DayCee  Elden  Landeis,  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  was  born  and  died, 
Tuesday,  Duly  19,  2005,  in  a Minneapolis  hospital.  Graveside 

Services  will  be  held  at  9:00  AM,  Saturday,  Duly  23,  2005,  in  St. 

Philomenia  Church  Cemetery,  Selfridge,  North  Dakota,  with  Fr.  William 
Cosgrove,  officiating. 

DayCee  was  born  to  Melinda  Landeis  and  Merrill  Elk.  He  is  survived  by 


his  parents;  one  sister,  Santee  Elk  and  one  brother,  DeAndre  Elk,  all  of 
Fort  Yates;  aunts,  Sheena  Landeis,  Kentucky,  Sherri  Elk,  Corinne  and 
Kenny  Alkire,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  Brenda  and  Edmond  Fast  Horse, 

Cannon  Ball  uncles,  Dustin  and  Hoy  Landeis,  Bismarck,  Ernie 
Elk,  Fort  Yates,  Robert  and  Arlene  Cordova,  Cannon  Ball,  Mitchel  Elk,  Fort 
Yates;  grandparents,  Mildred  Iszler,  Tillie  Landeis,  Annie  Thunder  Hawk, 
Melissa  White  Bull  and  family,  Jessie  Hinsley  and  family. 

JayCee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents,  Elden  Iszler, 
Pete  Landeis,  John  and  Melda  Elk,  Wallace  Thunder  Hawk,  Aunt  Baby  Ann,  and 
special  cousin,  Tristin  Tuntland. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Billie  Jean  Left  Hand 
On  July  27,  1988  our  granddaughter,  Billie  Jean  Left  Hand  was  born!  She 
was  premature  and  had  to  fight  for  her  life  from  the  start. 

We  watched  her  grow  up  to  be  a very  beautiful  young  lady! 

We  all  lived  life  to  the  fullest!  We  laughed,  we  cried,  we  shared  and 
experienced  many  things  with  all  of  the  family. 

Billie  Jean  had  many  dreams  an  we  did  our  best  to  help  her  to  accomplish 
them. 

We  lost  Billie  Jean  to  suicide  on  Dec.  30,  2004  because  of  the  silent 
cries  we  didn't  hear. 

Her  loss  has  left  a big  void  in  all  her  family  members  and  friends. 

We  cherish  and  keep  her  happy  moments  alive! 

We  all  miss  her  big  beautiful  smile! 

Rest  in  peace  Billie  Jean,  we  all  love  and  miss  you. 

All  our  love. 

Grandpa  Darnell  & Grandma  Mary 
Billie  Jean  Left  Hand 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

August  15,  2005 
Jacquelyn  Rouse,  Wagner 

Jacquelyn  Rouse,  65,  Wagner,  died  Friday,  Aug.  12,  2005,  at  Good 
Samaritan  Center,  Wagner. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
Gymnasium,  Lake  Andes.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Phillip's  Episcopal  Cemetery, 
Lake  Andes.  Wake  services  will  begin  today  at  the  gym  in  Lake  Andes. 
Crosby- Jaeger  Funeral  Home,  Wagner,  is  handling  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

August  9,  2005 

Ernest  Afraid  of  Bear  Sr. 

LOGAN,  Utah  - Ernest  Afraid  of  Bear  Sr.,  "Wambli  Ota,"  80,  Logan  and 
formerly  of  South  Dakota,  died  Friday,  Aug.  5,  2005. 

Survivors  include  five  children,  Loretta  Cook,  Fontanelle  Ernest  Afraid 
of  Bear  Jr.,  Michael  Getty,  Anita  Grace  Afraid  of  Bear  and  Travis  Ramon; 

25  grandchildren;  and  43  great-grandchildren. 

A traditional  all-night  wake  and  service  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  today 
at  Tom  and  Loretta  Cook's  home  in  Slim  Butte,  S.D.  Native  American  church 
funeral  service  will  begin  at  sundown  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  and  continue  all 
night  at  the  Beatrice  Weasel  Bear  residence  fireplaces  in  Slim  Butte,  with 
Burnette  Iron  Shell  and  Chester  Stone  Man  in  charge.  Burial  with  full 
military  honors  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  11,  at  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Kinkade  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sturgis  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Earl  J.  Cottier 

ALLEN  - Earl  J.  Cottier,  91,  Allen,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  2005,  in 
Allen . 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Ruby  Whirlwind  Horse,  Allen;  one  stepson. 


Wayne  Whirlwind  Horse,  Knoxville,  Iowa;  two  daughters,  Phyllis  Falk, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Arlene  Birks,  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  two 
stepdaughters,  Theresa  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Mary  Dealous  of  Him,  both  of 
Allen;  seven  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  at  the  Earl  Cottier 
home  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  11,  at  the  Earl 
Cottier  home.  Scattering  of  cremains  will  be  at  a later  date. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  10,  2005 

Harlan  P.  Garnette  Sr. 

KYLE  - Harlan  P.  Garnette  Sr.,  52,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  2005,  at 
Gordon  Memorial  Hospital  in  Gordon,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Stacy  Garnette  and  Harlan  Garnette  Dr.,  both 
of  Allen;  one  daughter,  Ramona  Garnette,  Allen;  one  brother,  Carl  Garnette 
Gordon;  six  sisters,  Ramona  Ashmore,  Salt  Lake  City,  Charlotte  Conroy, 
Wanblee,  Alice  Camargo,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Dackie  Hernandez,  Texhoma,  Okla 
, Phyllis  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Elvira  Mosqueda,  Fort  Morgan, 
Colo.;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  11,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  12, 
at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Steinmetz  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  11,  2005 

John  Wayne  Apple 

MANDERSON  - Dohn  Wayne  Apple,  21,  Manderson,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  2005 
near  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  fiancee,  Doris  Romero,  Manderson;  one  son,  Bryan 
Apple,  Manderson;  one  daughter,  Alaura  Apple,  Manderson;  his  parents, 
Garfield  Apple  and  Betty  Little  Dog,  Manderson;  three  brothers,  Eldwin 
Steele  and  Garfield  Steele,  both  of  Manderson,  and  Paul  Apple,  Rapid  City; 
and  three  sisters,  Willene  Kills  Enemy  and  Candy  Apple,  both  of  Manderson, 
and  Brandi  Apple,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Wounded  Knee 
District  School  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug. 
13,  at  the  school,  with  Mike  Carlow  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Earl  D.  Cordier 

ALLEN  - Earl  D.  Cordier,  91,  Allen,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  2005,  in 
Allen . 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Ruby  Whirlwind  Horse,  Allen;  one  stepson, 
Wayne  Whirlwind  Horse,  Knoxville,  Iowa;  two  daughters,  Phyllis  Falk, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Arlene  Birks,  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  two 
stepdaughters,  Theresa  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Mary  Dealous  of  Him,  both  of 
Allen;  seven  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Wake  services  were  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  at  the  Earl  Cordier  home  in  Allen 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Earl  Cordier  residence. 

Scattering  of  cremains  will  be  at  a later  date. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Desse  Ketah-Black  Crow 

FEDERAL  WAY,  Wash.  - Desse  Ketah-Black  Crow,  29,  Federal  Way,  Washington 
died  Wednesday,  Duly  20,  2005  at  Franciscan  Hospice  House  in  Tacoma, 
Washington  after  a long  and  courageous  battle  with  cancer. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  Anne  Black  Crow,  a sister  Morgan  Black  Crow 
and  three  brothers  Doe  Black  Crow,  Darrod  Black  Crow  and  Dustin  Black  Crow 
all  of  Federal  Way,  Washington,  and  sisters  Celia  Farley  of  Rapid  City, 
Carmen  Gray  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Angela  Richards  and  Connie  Lawrence  of 
Arlington,  Texas,  and  Susan  Spotted  Bear  and  Alicia  Bassett  of  Las  Vegas, 


Nevada,  and  brothers  David  Black  Crow  of  Rapid  City  and  Allen  Black  Crow 
of  San  Diego,  California. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Milo  M.  Black  Crow,  four  brothers 
Garry,  Aaron,  Austin  and  Milo  3.,  and  a sister  Debra. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  1:00  p.m.  Thursday,  August  11,  2005  at  the 
Wanblee  CAP  Office  in  Wanblee,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Deff  Siscoe  officiating, 
assisted  by  Shelly  Siscoe. 

Buster  A.  Pumpkin  Seed 

OGLALA  - Buster  A.  Pumpkin  Seed,  62,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Aug.  8,  2005, 
in  Clinton,  Okla. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Steve  Tyon,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Stanley  Pumpkin 
Seed,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  three  brothers,  Patrick  Pumpkin  Seed,  Wounded  Knee, 
and  Bluch  Fire  Thunder  and  Merle  Black  Feather,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and 
three  sisters,  Lucille  Black  Feather,  Madeline  Black  Feather  and  loAnn 
Black  Feather,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  12,  at 
Brother  Rene  Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Aug.  13,  at  the  church  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  12,  2005 
Barbara  A.  Adams 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Barbara  A.  Adams,  61,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Wednesday,  Aug. 
10,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Melvin  Adams,  Klamath,  Calif.,  Theodore 
Adams,  Browning,  Mont.,  and  lames  Adams,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  her  mother, 
Margaret  Black  Weasel,  Wounded  Knee;  four  brothers,  Clayton  Graham  and 
Michael  Graham,  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  Clement  Black  Weasel,  Rapid  City, 
and  Marvin  Black  Weasel,  Browning;  four  sisters,  Theodora  Weatherwax, 
Browning,  Ramona  Black  Weasel,  Wanblee,  Rosie  Black  Weasel,  Seattle,  and 
Ioann  Black  Weasel,  Rapid  City;  and  six  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Monday,  Aug.  15,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  Means  Family  Cemetery  in 
Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  14,  2005 
Ruth  Margaret  Long 

PINE  RIDGE  - Ruth  Margaret  Long  was  born  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD  on  October  8, 
1925  to  Hobert  3anis  and  Ethel  Hobbs.  Ruth  was  the  third  of  six  children. 
Ruth,  or  Tootsie  as  she  was  known  to  be  called,  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  and  excelled  in  several  sports  which  included 
basketball,  bowling  and  softball.  Ruth  was  a great  softball  player  and  was 
one  of  two  Native  American  women  to  be  chosen  to  play  with  the  Nebraska 
women's  all  star  traveling  team.  Ruth  made  many  friends  during  her  days  on 
the  traveling  team.  Ruth's  love  of  bowling  lead  to  her  winning  tournaments 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  And  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ruth  married  Lloyd  Goings  on  August 
17,  1945  and  born  of  this  marriage  were  one  daughter  Imogene  and  three 
sons,  Hobert,  Dennis  and  Lloyd.  Ruth  lost  her  husband  Lloyd  and  later  met 
and  married  Albert  Long  and  had  five  children,  Gaylene,  Lynelle,  lack, 

John  and  Albert.  Ruth  worked  at  the  Pine  Ridge  School  for  nearly  nineteen 
years  in  various  positions  and  was  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  first  high 
school  drill  teams  in  Indian  country.  She  took  her  drill  team  to 
competitions  around  the  area  and  attended  a large  gathering  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  the  early  eighties.  Ruth  coached  the  Pine  Ridge 
Village  softball  team  and  played  competitively  until  her  early  fifties 
where  an  eye  injury  forced  her  to  retire.  Ruth  stressed  to  her  players  and 
lived  by  the  rule  that  any  one  player  was  just  as  good  as  anyone  else, 
regardless  of  age  or  race,  or  color  of  skin. 

Ruth  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Gaylene  Stump  of  Williston,  ND, 


Nellie  Long  and  Imogene  Goings  of  Pine  Ridge  and  five  sons,  Albert  Long  of 
Fort  Yates,  ND,  Dohn  Long  of  Aberdeen,  SD,  Lloyd  Goings  of  Whitewood,  SD, 
Dennis  Goings  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  and  lack  Long  of  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Ruth  is 
also  survived  by  twenty  four  grandchildren,  and  twenty  great-grandchildren 

Ruth  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father,  both  husbands,  her 
son  Hobert  Goings,  grandson  Dallas  Howard  III,  three  sisters  and  one 
brother.  Ruth  passed  away  at  home  with  her  family  at  her  side. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  15,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  16,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  2005  * Cherokee  Phoenix 
August  2005 
Duane  Fitts 

Funeral  services  for  Duane  Fitts,  74,  of  Andrews,  Texas,  were  10:00  AM 
Saturday,  Duly  2,  2005  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Andrews  with  Dr.  H.A 
Hanks  of  Andrews  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Andrews  Old 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  McNett  Funeral  Home  in  Andrews.  He  died 
Tuesday,  Dune  28,  2005  at  Hospice  Midland  Inpatient  Unit  in  Midland. 

He  was  born  Danuary  16,  1931  in  Stilwell,  Oklahoma  to  Clement  Bernis 
Fitts  and  Clara  Dane  Paden.  He  attended  Bacone  Indian  School  in  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  was  on  the  boxing  team,  was  a Golden  Glove,  and  boxed 
at  nationals  in  1943.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  Army  Air  Force  for  7 
years  during  WWII  and  Berlin  Airlift.  He  married  Alma  Grace  Fitts  on  April 
2,  1956  in  Andrews.  He  moved  to  Big  Lake  in  1956  from  Levelland  and  then 
to  Andrews  in  1958.  He  has  owned  and  operated  Fitts  Electrical 
Construction,  Inc.  in  Andrews  since  1966.  He  served  on  the  Andrews  City 
Council  from  1976-1979.  He  supported  and  volunteered  at  the  Boys  Club 
Boxing  and  Mustang  Boxing  Club  in  Andrews.  He  sponsored  the  Cherokee 
Nation  "Trail  Of  Tears"  bicycle  ride  from  North  Carolina  to  Oklahoma  in 
1986.  He  was  a member  of  the  Andrews  Masonic  Lodge  #1024.  He  was  a 
registered  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  was  a Methodist. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  brother:  Bill  Fitts  in  1993 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife:  Alma  Grace  Fitts  of  Andrews;  1 son:  Stephen 
Duane  Fitts  of  Manchester,  England;  2 daughters:  Lana  Carol  Browning  of 
Aurora,  Colorado  and  Glora  Elizabeth  Crutcher  of  Andrews;  9 grandchildren; 
and  5 great  grandchildren . To  register,  send  condolences,  or  view  the 
obituary;  go  to  www.mcnettfuneralhome.  com. 

Andrew  (Andy)  Coleman  Sellers,  63 

Funeral  Services  for  Andrew  (Andy)  Sellers,  63,  of  Tahlequah  were 
Wednesday,  Dune  15,  at  the  Cedar  Tree  Tabernacle  in  Briggs,  Okla..  Rev. 
Clayton  Sellers  officiated.  Dicky  Sellers,  Dohn  Sellers,  Shawn  Crittenden, 
Ron  Hamby,  Danny  Decker,  and  Derry  Knight  served  as  pall  bearers.  Honorary 
pall  bearers  were  Derry  Sellers,  Danny  Green,  and  Percy  Sellers.  Interment 
followed  in  the  Cedar  Tree  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Green  Country 
Funeral  Home. 

Andy  was  born  on  Dune  29,  1941,  the  son  of  P.M.  "Red"  and  Mary  Groundhog 
Sellers  in  Tahlequah.  The  Lord  called  him  home  on  Dune  12,  2005,  from 
Tulsa,  OK.  A life  long  resident  of  Cherokee  County,  Andy  was  a 1959 
graduate  of  Tahlequah  High  School  and  served  2 1/2  years  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  was  a board  member  of  the  Adair  County  Indian  Credit  Association. 
Following  20  years  of  service  to  the  Tahlequah  Police  Department  Andy 
retired  as  a lieutenant.  Also  during  those  20  years,  he  maintained  a 
second  job  working  for  Sooner  TV  in  Tahlequah.  He  then  served  two  terms, 
eight  years,  as  Cherokee  County  Sheriff. 

Family  was  important  to  Andy.  He  and  his  family  sang  gospel  for  many 
years.  He  loved  to  sing  with  family  and  friends.  The  last  seven  years  he 
traveled  and  sang  gospel  with  the  group  "The  Rubber  Band."  Andy  enjoyed 


sports  including  boxing,  motorcycle  riding,  and  fitness  and  weight  lifting 
to  mention  a few. 

Predeceasing  Andy  are  his  parents,  a son  Darrell  Wayne  "Rusty"  Sellers, 
and  a stepson  Stephen  Burrough. 

Cherishing  his  memory  are  his  wife  Rita  of  the  home;  two  daughters 
Holene  Owens  and  Bud  of  Dewey,  and  Andrea  of  the  home;  three  sons  Scott 
Sellers  and  wife  Gloria  of  Bartlesville,  Mike  Sellers  and  wife  Carolyn  of 
Welling,  and  David  Hones  and  wife  Brandy  of  Bartlesville;  stepchildren 
David  Burrough  and  wife  Jennifer,  and  Renae  Chidester  and  Robert  all  of 
Pryor;  two  sisters  Mary  Ho  Hare  and  husb.  Herry  of  Tahlequah,  and  Betty 
Sellers  of  Welling;  four  brothers  Percy  and  wife  Dorris,  Herry  and  wife 
Faye,  John  and  wife  Pam,  and  Dicky  and  wife  Glenda  all  of  Tahlequah;  14 
grandchildren,  three  great  grandsons;  nieces,  nephews,  and  a host  of  other 
family  members,  friends  and  loved  ones. 

In  Memoriam 

Aaron  Allen  Hr . , 74 

March  5,  1931,  Spavinaw,  Okla.  - 

Huly  9,  2005,  Pryor,  Okla. 

Carpenter 

Elmer  Ewing  Foster 

Feb.  28,  1902,  Craig  County,  Okla.  - 
1984,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kitty  Lorene  Gregory  Foster,  85 
Hune  8,  1909,  Nowata,  Okla.  - 1995 

Betty  Fae  Haikey,  74 

Sept.  23,  1930,  Mayes  County,  Okla.  - 

Hune  28,  2005,  Langley,  Okla. 

Homemaker 

Herman  Henry  Haikey,  83 

Nov.  19,  1921,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.  - 

Huly  17,  2005,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Retired  school  bus  driver 

Hames  E.  McClure,  89 

Oct.  18,  1916,  Bluejacket,  Okla.- 

April  12,  2005,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Retired  Maj.  USAF 

Wayne  McCoy,  70 

March  31,  1934,  Sallisaw,  Okla.  - 
Oct.  13,  2004,  Eureka,  Calif. 

Truck  driver 

Ruby  Pearl  Snell,  88 

Hune  29,  2005,  Kansas,  Okla. 

Assembly  line  worker 

Nellie  Tucker,  90 

Nov.  6,  1914,  Chewey,  Okla.- 

Hune  28,  2005,  Oaks,  Okla. 

Homemaker 

This  listing  is  complimentary  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizens. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

August  12,  2005 

Sherman  Baldridge 

TAHLEQUAH  - Sherman  Lynn  Baldridge,  son  of  Willie  and  Ellen  Christine 


(Wilson)  Baldridge,  was  born  Dec.  8,  1959,  in  Roswell,  N.M.,  and  departed 
this  life  on  Aug.  8,  2005,  in  Sallisaw,  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

Sherman  was  employed  by  Greenleaf  Nursery  and  attended  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  in  Tahlequah.  Spending  time  with  his  family  was  important  to  him, 
as  well  as  his  hobbies:  Fishing,  walking  and  playing  Bingo. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Cullen  Baldridge 
and  Clarence  Baldridge;  and  one  sister,  Daria  Kay  Baldridge. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Ada  Baldridge,  Lizzie  (Baldridge) 
Hallum  and  husband,  Brian,  and  Tamissa  Baldridge,  all  of  Eufaula;  two  sons 
Damian  and  Dakota  Baldridge  and  their  mother.  Sherry  Degase,  of  Tahlequah; 
two  stepdaughters,  Shawna  Degase  of  Tahlequah  and  Sandra  Degase  of  Texas; 
five  brothers,  Calvin  Eugene  Baldridge  and  wife,  Carolyn,  John  Ronald 
Baldridge,  lames  Donald  Baldridge,  all  of  Flute  Springs,  Billy  Clark 
Baldridge  and  wife,  Diana,  of  Vian  and  Micah  Baldridge  of  Fayetteville, 
Ark;  four  sisters,  Bernice  Roach  and  husband,  Ira,  of  Tahlequah,  and  Karla 
Stopp  and  husband,  Luther,  Vivian  lohnson  and  husband,  Leonard,  and  Norma 
Baldridge  and  husband,  I.D.,  all  of  Stilwell;  12  grandchildren,  many 
nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives  and  many  friends. 

Services  were  held  2 p.m.,  Friday,  Aug.  12,  2005,  at  First  Indian 
Baptist  Church  of  Marble  City  with  Brother  Billy  George  Pettit  and  Brother 
lim  Sanders  officiating.  Interment  followed  at  Peters  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box  348,  Stilwell,  (918)  696-6996 

Ada  Lee  Vann 

TAHLEQUAH  - Ada  Lee  Vann,  affectionately  known  as  Mama  Ada,  was  born  Feb 
16,  1910,  in  Muskogee  County,  to  Wallace  and  Elizabeth  (Sheppard)  McNack, 
and  passed  from  this  life  Aug.  9,  2005,  at  the  age  of  95  years. 

She  grew  up  around  Four  Mile  Branch  and  moved  to  Tahlequah  when  she  was 
16  years  old.  She  attended  school  at  Fort  Gibson  and  married  Wallace  Ross. 
Ada  later  married  Curtis  Vann. 

She  had  a love  for  cooking  and  a few  of  her  special  dishes  were  chicken 
and  dumplings,  peach  cobblers,  wild  onions  and  game.  Ada  prepared  her 
special  dishes  for  numerous  church  suppers,  women's  meetings  and  grieving 
families . 

She  enjoyed  a life  long  relationship  with  God.  Mama  Ada  was  the  oldest 
member  and  church  mother  at  Antioch  Baptist  for  79  years.  Ada  was 
dedicated  to  her  church,  teaching  the  children,  serving  as  treasurer, 
ministering  in  the  community  and  attending  services  when  health  permitted. 

She  was  also  a member  of  the  American  Legion  Women's  Group  and  the 
Eastern  Star. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  Wallace  Ross;  second 
husband,  Curtis  Vann;  parents,  Wallace  and  Elizabeth  McNack;  one  son, 
Thomas  Gene  Ross;  two  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Ada  is  survived  by  one  son,  Donald  Ross  and  wife,  Lois  M.;  ten 
grandchildren;  three-great  grandchildren;  and  a host  of  extended  family 
and  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Aug.  11-12;  8 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  13;  and  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Aug.  15-16. 

The  family  requests  donations  be  made  to  Antioch  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Alzheimer's  Foundation. 

Flower  girls  will  be  the  Antioch  Baptist  Mission  Sisters. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Sammy  Gandy,  Maurice  Sheppard,  Doe  Wilson,  Danny  K 
Wilson,  Matthew  Anderson  and  Leon  Riggs.  Honorary  casketbearers  include 
Anthony  Ross,  lames  Ross,  Harold  Cooper  and  the  American  Legion  Post  #135. 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Aug.  17,  2005,  in  the  Reed-Culver 
Chapel,  with  Anthony  King  and  Walter  Brown  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Ft.  Gibson  National  Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver 
Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  10,  2005 


Atwater  William  Onco 

ELGIN  - Funeral  for  Atwater  William  Onco,  81,  Elgin,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist  Church,  Lawton,  with  the  Rev. 
Margaret  Battiest  and  the  Rev.  Duke  Poorbuffalo  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  Thursday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home,  Lawton. 

Mr.  Onco  died  Monday,  Aug.  8,  2005,  at  his  home. 

Burial  with  military  honors  will  be  at  1 p.m.  at  Fort  Sill  National 
Cemetery,  Elgin. 

He  was  born  Nov.  15,  1923,  to  Robert  and  Fannie  Maunkee  Atau  Onco.  He 
attended  grade  school  at  Union  59  and  graduated  from  Hobart  High  School  in 
1942.  He  served  in  the  military  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  as 
a sergeant  first  class.  He  married  Lucille  Redbird  in  1948  in  Hobart.  He 
retired  from  civil  service  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Kiowa  Tribe  and  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist  Church.  He  was  a co- 
writer of  the  Kiowa  Constitution.  He  belonged  to  the  Kiowa  Black  Leggings, 
Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  and  the  Kiowa  Tia  Piah  Society.  He  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  many  powwows.  He  was  a Christian. 

Survivors  include  three  sons:  Eddie  Onco,  Elgin;  Bobby  Onco,  Long  Island, 
NY;  and  Bryan  Onco,  Lawton;  two  daughters:  Karen  Koon,  Del  City;  and 
Frances  Bradley,  Midwest  City;  nine  grandchildren;  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife;  his  parents;  two  sisters:  Carol 
Frame  and  Helen  Kauahquo;  and  three  brothers:  Fred  Onco,  Holly  Onco  and 
Curtis  Onco. 

August  13,  2005 

William  R.  Poafpybitty 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  William  R.  Poafpybitty,  75,  Apache,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Community  Center,  Apache,  with  the  Rev. 
Wilfred  Niedo  officiating. 

An  all-night  prayer  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  community 
center. 

Mr.  Poafpybitty  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  2005. 

Burial  will  be  at  Poafpybitty  Family  Cemetery  under  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  March  3,  1930,  to  Will  Poafpybitty  and  Ida  Sloat  Poafpybitty. 
He  was  raised  on  the  family  farm  at  David  Springs  northwest  of  Porter  Hill. 
He  graduated  from  Lawton  High  School  in  1948  and  attended  Cameron 
University  and  Oklahoma  A&M  College  for  several  years  before  being  drafted 
into  the  Korean  War  in  October  1951.  He  served  in  the  Army  and  was 
stationed  in  Hokkaido,  Dapan,  where  he  was  assigned  to  border  patrol.  He 
served  in  the  Army  for  two  years,  and  the  Army  Reserve  for  six  years, 
receiving  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal  and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

He  married  Laura  Tyndall  on  Sept.  30,  1951,  in  Blair,  Neb.  He  graduated 
from  Santa  Monica  City  College  in  1959.  He  was  employed  as  a student 
assistant  in  the  biology  department,  and  also  worked  at  Douglas  Aircraft, 
Fort  Sill,  preparing  maps,  drawings  and  designs.  He  was  a Comanche  Nation 
social  worker  and  a founding  member  of  the  Comanche  Little  Ponies  Society. 
He  was  a self-taught  artist,  a sculptor  and  a poet. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  four  daughters;  Michelle 
Harrington,  Williamette  Poafpybitty,  Laura  Poafpybitty  and  April 
Poafpybitty;  two  sons:  William  Poafpybitty  Dr.  and  Ernest  David 
Poafpybitty;  19  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  a son,  Richard  Poafpybitty. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

August  9,  2005 
Ramsey  Hulbutta 

A wake  service  for  longtime  Wewoka  resident  Ramsey  Hulbutta  is 
scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  tonight  at  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist  Church. 


Church  services  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Sand  Creek  Eufaula 
Baptist  Church. 

Interment  will  be  held  at  Tebe  Cemetery  with  Rev.  Houston  Tiger 
officiating  and  assisted  by  Rev.  Dohn  Copeland. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  in 
Wewoka . 

Hulbutta,  67,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  2005  at  his  residence.  He  was  born 
Dune  7,  1938  in  Wewoka  to  Dohnson  Hulbutta  and  Sarah  Tiger.  He  attended 
Dustice  School. 

He  married  Mary  Tebe  Dune  19,  1966  at  the  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Church, 
where  he  has  been  a member  since  Aug.  16,  2001. 

Hulbutta  was  a retired  commercial  painter. 

His  parents,  sisters,  Nancy  Bear  and  Samaria  Grass  and  brothers,  Roman 
Raymond  and  Dohnny  Hulbutta  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  is  his  wife  of  the  home;  three  sons,  Hal  Hulbutta  of  Wewoka, 
Howard  Hulbutta  of  El  Reno  and  Dohnson  Hulbutta  of  Wewoka;  nine 
grandchildren;  four  siblings,  Nelsie  Yargee  of  Shawnee,  Ronnie  Hulbutta 
and  Paul  Hulbutta,  both  of  Wewoka  and  Dimpsey  Hulbutta  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

August  9,  2005 

Posey  Roger  Dee 
Hogback 

Dune  15,1913  - Aug.  5,  2005 

Posey  Roger  Dee,  92,  of  Hogback,  went  home  to  his  Heavenly  Father  Aug.  5 
2005.  He  was  born  Dune  15,  1913,  in  Red  Mesa,  Utah.  Posey  was  of  the 
Bitter  Water  Clan  (To ' dachinii)  and  born  for  the  Folding  Arms  Clan  (Bita' 
hnii ' ) . 

Mr.  Dee  served  as  a Navajo  Nation  Police  Officer  in  the  mid-1950s,  along 
with  the  Montezuma  County  Sheriff's  Department  in  Cortez,  Colo.  He  retired 
from  the  Utah  International  Navajo  Mine  Company  as  a security  officer.  He 
was  a lifelong  rancher  and  farmer  within  the  Four  Corners  area.  He  is 
survived  by  his  loving  wife,  Mae  Dean  Dee  and  family;  Raymond  Charley  and 
family,  Christine  Charley  and  family,  Ronney  R.  Dee  and  family,  Anna  D. 

Dee  and  family;  Phillip  and  Anita  Hayes,  Walter  and  Rita  D.  Belin  and 
family,  Lawrence  and  Nora  Gilmore  and  family,  Gloria  D.  Dee  and  family, 
Philbert  L.  Dee  and  family,  Lorin  N.  Dee  and  family,  and  Ronda  L.  Dee;  32 
grandchildren;  11  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  friends  and  relatives. 

He  ventured  most  of  his  retired  time  with  the  love  of  his  life,  Mae,  and 
his  special  grandchildren,  April  T.  Singer,  Reichell  Salt,  Drew  Benjamin 
and  Dames  Dee.  Posey  loved  all  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
dearly. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today,  Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  at  the 
Kirtland  LDS  Church,  CR  6100,  with  Bishop  Herbert  Clah  Dr.  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  Greenlawn  Cemetery  on  Dustin  Avenue  in  Farmington 
Pallbearers  are  his  grandsons:  Rayburn  Charley  Sr.,  Aaron  A.  Charley, 
Ryan  N.  Dee,  Sean  S.  Hayes,  Lance  R.  Gilmore  and  Drew  T.  Benjamin. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are:  Ronney  R.  Dee,  Philbert  L.  Dee,  Lorin  N.  Dee, 
Raymond  Charley,  Quannah  M.  Gilmore,  Xavier  Franklin,  and  all  immediate 
family  members  and  relatives. 

At  the  request  of  the  family,  all  florals  may  be  sent  to  Cope  Mortuary. 
Mr.  Posey  R.  Dee  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Mortuary  at  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Amelia  E.  Lewis 
Hogback 

Feb.  2,  1935  - Aug.  7,  2005 

Amelia  E.  Lewis,  70,  of  Hogback,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  2005,  in  Hogback. 
She  was  born  Feb.  2,  1935,  in  Crownpoint,  to  Mae  and  Dohn  Charles.  Her 
clan  was  Water-Flow-Together,  born  for  Bitter  Water. 

Services  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  10  in  Bethel  Christian 
Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock. 

Amelia  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute 


St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

August  10,  2005 

Raymond  Raynell  Atcitty  Dr. 

Fruitland 

Oct.  5,  1957  - Aug.  6,  2005 

Raymond  Raynell  Atcitty  Dr.,  47,  of  Fruitland,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  6, 
2005,  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Oct.  5,  1957,  in  Farmington. 

Services  for  Raymond  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home 
& Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Oscar  S.  Begaye  Sr. 

Shiprock 

Feb.  3,  1950  - Aug.  8,  2005 

Oscar  S.  Begaye  Sr.,  54,  of  Sanostee,  died  Monday,  Aug.  8,  2005,  in 
Sanostee.  Mr.  Begaye  was  born  Feb.  3,  1950,  in  Sanostee. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

August  12,  2005 

William  George 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Feb.  7,  1927  - Aug.  6,  2005 

William  George,  78,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  went  to  his  heavenly  home 
Tuesday,  Aug.  6,  2005,  while  at  UNM  Hospital  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born 
Feb.  7,  1927,  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.  He  is  of  the  Tabaaha  (Edgewater)  Clan 
and  born  for  the  Todichinii  (Bitter  Water)  Clan.  His  parents  are  the  late 
Allen  George  and  the  late  Hastiin  Nez  Bitsi. 

William  was  a respected  and  well-known  medicine  man.  He  served  in  the 
1st  Marine  Division  during  World  War  II  in  the  South  Pacific,  Guadalcanal, 
Saipan,  Okinawa  and  China.  He  was  recognized  and  honored  as  a Navajo  Code 
Talker  with  a Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

William  worked  as  a uranium  miner  for  16  years  at  Cove/Oak  Springs  and 
Shiprock.  He  worked  within  the  facility  management  for  the  BIA  in  Teec  Nos 
Pos,  Kaibeto  and  Shiprock  for  30  years.  He  was  a rancher,  farmer, 
herbalist  and  a wise  teacher  (traditional)  for  young  and  old.  He  enjoyed 
the  outdoors,  fishing,  hunting  and  sports.  He  was  a caring  and  generous 
man . 

William  and  his  siblings  donated  acres  of  land  for  the  soon  to  be 
established  Red  Valley  High  School.  He  conducted  blessings  and  dedication 
for  new  schools,  businesses  and  various  community  facilities. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  brother,  Henry  George. 

Mr.  George  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Dohnny  George  and  Morris  George; 
six  sisters  Barbara  Benally,  Lena  Nakai,  Nyla  George,  Grace  George  and  Ida 
Walters,  and  half-sister  Helen  Etsitty.  From  his  first  marriage  with 
Myrtle  George,  three  sons,  Samuel  George,  Herman  George  and  Manuel  George; 
six  daughters,  Velma  Dames,  Loretta  Dohnson,  Peggy  Phillips,  Helena  George, 
Alfreda  George  and  LaVonna  George;  18  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren . 

Mr.  George  is  survived  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Dee  George;  her  son, 

Dohn  Nelson  Dee  Dr.;  four  daughters,  Dacqueline  D.  Begay,  Dennifer  D. 
Laughter,  Danelle  Dee,  the  late  Danine  Franklin;  13  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  at 
Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Red  Valley  Community  Cemetery. 

Thank  you.  Daddy  and  Chei,  for  giving  us  a legacy  of  wisdom,  strength, 
courage,  knowledge  and  love.  You  will  be  missed  dearly  by  all. 

Mr.  George  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

August  13,  2005 


Leroy  A.  Tsinajinnie 


Flagstaff,  Aniz. 

Duly  7,  1946  - Aug.  10,  2005 

Leroy  A.  Tsinajinnie  59,  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  2005,  at  Flagstaff 
Medical  Center.  He  was  born  Duly  7,  1946,  in  Winslow,  Ariz.,  to  Alva  and 
Charity  Tsinajinnie. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  at  Church  of  Desus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  4165  Lake  Mary  Road,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  with 
visitation  from  8:45  to  9:45. 

Interment  will  be  at  Citizens  Cemetery  immediately  following. 
Arrangements  are  with  Flagstaff  Mortuary,  (928)  774-1467. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
http: //www. flagstaff mortuary .com. 

August  15,  2005 

Dean  Rose  Pioche 

Upper  Fruitland 

Oct.  20,  1941-Aug.  12,  2005 

Dean  Rose  Pioche,  63,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Friday,  Aug.  12, 
2005,  in  Farmington. 

Dean  was  born  Oct.  20,  1941,  in  Besti,  to  Doe  and  Lilly  Billy.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home  in  Farmington. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Dean  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute 
St.,  Farmington,  325-8688  or  online  at  www.brewerleelarkin.com. 

Luke  Leon  Dohn 
Window  Rock 

Fed.  24,  1942  - Aug.  12,  2005 

Luke  Leon  Dohn,  63,  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life  Friday, 
Aug.  12,  2005,  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Feb.  24,  1942,  at 
Tsaile,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Luke  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
505-368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  9,  2005 
Frances  Bennett 

TWIN  BUTTES  - Funeral  services  for  Frances  Bennett,  51,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  10  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church, 
Shiprock.  Pastor  Evelyn  D.  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Shiprock  community  cemetery. 

Bennett  died  Aug.  5 in  Twin  Buttes.  She  was  born  May  25,  1954  in  Cove, 
Ariz.  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Bennett  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School.  She  worked  at  Wingate 
Elementary  School. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Charles  Bennett,  Christopher  Bennett, 

Derrick  Bennett  all  of  Gallup;  daughter.  Heather  Bowie  of  Gallup;  mother, 
Delores  P.  Yazzie;  brothers,  Gilbert  Yazzie  of  Crownpoint,  Peter  Yazzie  Dr 
, Nelson  Yazzie  both  of  Cove,  Norman  Yazzie  of  Shiprock;  sisters,  Evelyn  D 
Yazzie  of  Cove,  Marilyn  Tenerio  of  Bernalillo,  Marjorie  Smith  of  Grants, 
Mary  Dean  Dacobs  of  Winfield,  Kas.;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Bennett  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Peter  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gilbert  Yazzie,  Peter  Yazzie  Dr.,  Christopher 
Bennett,  Norman  Yazzie,  Nelson  Yazzie  and  Larry  Smith  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  11,  2005 

Dennison  Cadman  Sr. 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Dennison  Cadman  Sr.,  85,  will  be  at 


10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Aug.  12  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Dennis  Garner  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Cadman  Sr.  was  born  Dec.  23,  1919  in  Twin  Lakes  into  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Dennison  Cadman  Jr.  of  Gallup;  daughters, 

Ioann  Miller,  Johanna  Livingston,  both  of  Pinedale;  sisters,  Juanita  Dale 
of  Gallup,  Alice  Smith  of  China  Springs;  16  grandchildren,  six  great- 
grandchildren, and  12  great-great  grandchildren. 

Cadman  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Johanson;  daughters,  Sadie 
and  Pearl. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dallison  Cadman,  Herman  Billy,  Fredarick  Miller, 

Bobby  Nez,  Wilmer  Curley  and  Harvey  Billy. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Pinedale  Chapter 
House  following  burial  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Travis  Tsosie 

PINON  - Funeral  services  for  Travis  Tsosie,  35,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Aug.  12  at  the  Pinon  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  on  a family 
plot  in  Pinon. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Tsosie  died  Aug.  8 in  Sterling,  Colo.  He  was  born  May  3,  1970  in  Kearns 
Canyon  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  graduated  from  Winslow  High  School,  attended  Kicking  lob  Corps 
and  trucking  school  in  California.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
employed  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church.  Tsosie  enjoyed  singing  at  powwows,  tending  to  his 
livestock,  traveling  and  meeting  people. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Marie  E.  Williams  of  Pinon;  brothers, 

Jarvis  Tsosie,  Elvis  Tsosie,  both  of  Pinon;  sisters,  Laverne  Schieuholz  of 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  Elvira  Gonzales  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  Eugenia  Williams,  and 
Marissa  Mike,  both  of  Pinon. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Kee  Tsosie;  maternal 
grandparents,  Robert  and  Martha  Elthis;  and  paternal  grandparents . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jarvis  Tsosie,  Elvis  Tsosie,  Clarence  Tsosie,  Leon 
Claw,  Wes  Bizahaloni  and  Robert  Johnson. 

August  12,  2005 

Leander  Halwood 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Leander  Halwood,  34,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  13  at  the  family  home  in  Chinle.  Zander  Tsosie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow. 

Halwood  was  born  Dec.  25,  1970  in  Ganado  into  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Halwood  attended  Holbrook  Mission  School,  Many  Farms  Boarding  School  and 
Chinle  High  School.  He  enjoyed  wood  carving/burning  and  playing  Christian 
songs . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pamela  Halwood;  sons,  Yonathan  James  Kee 
Halwood,  Evander  James  Kee  Halwood,  Heavyn  James  Kee  Halwood;  daughter, 
Shoanyah  Lynn  Halwood;  mother,  Patsy  Halwood;  grandparents,  Charley  and 
Louise  Begay;  and  one  grandchild. 

Halwood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Bennie  James  Halwood. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Reginald  K.  Teller,  Shoanyah  L.  Halwood,  Clarence 
Mitchell  Sr.,  Matthew  Dixon,  Yonathan  J.K.  Halwood  and  Salvador  J. 

Fernando . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

William  George 

SHIPROCK  - Services  for  William  George,  78,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  13  at  the  Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church.  The  Rev.  Bobby 
Boyd  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Red  Valley  Community 
Cemetery. 

George  died  Aug.  9 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1927  in  Red 
Valley,  Ariz.,  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 


Clan . 

George  went  to  Red  Rock  Day  School  and  San  Juan  Camp  School.  He  worked 
as  a uranium  miner  for  16  years  and  worked  with  Facility  Managment  for  the 
BIA  for  30  years.  He  served  in  the  1st  Marine  Divsion  during  WWII  in  the 
South  Pacific,  Guadalcanal  and  Saipan,  Okinawa  and  China.  He  was  a Navajo 
Code  Talker  and  received  a Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  He  was  a rancher, 
farmer,  herbalist  and  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  fishing,  hunting  and  sports. 

He  and  his  family  donated  land  to  be  used  for  the  Red  Valley  High  School. 

As  a medicine  man  he  conducted  blessings  for  new  businesses,  schools  and 
facilities . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  E.  George;  sons,  Samuel,  Herman,  Manuel 
George  and  one  stepson,  John  Nelson  Dee  Jr.;  saughters,  Velma  lames, 

Loretta  Johnson,  Peggy  Phillips,  Helena  George,  Alfreda  George,  LaVonna 
George  and  stepdaughters,  Jacqueline  d.  Begay,  Jennifer  D.  Laughter, 

Janelle  Dee;  brothers,  Johnny  George,  Morris  George;  sisters,  Helen 
Etcitty,  Barbara  Benally,  Lena  Nakai,  Nyla  George,  Grace  George  and  Ida 
Walters;  18  grandchildren  and  5 great-grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jimmy  Allen  George,  Nathaniel  William  George,  Rodney 
Phillips,  Bobby  James  Jr.,  Xavier  Franklin  and  Matthew  Atcitty. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Ida  Walters'  residence 
in  Red  Valley. 

August  13,  2005 

Frank  Draper  Sr. 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Frank  Draper  Sr.,  80  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  16  at  the  North  Rim  Bible  Church,  Del  Muerto,  Ariz.  Rev.  Jimmie 
Draper  will  officiate. 

Draper  died  Aug.  9 in  Scottsdale.  He  was  born  Nov.  24,  1924  in  Mexican 
Springs,  N.M. 

Draper  attended  Chinle  Boarding  School,  Ganado  Mission  High  School  and 
Shiprock  Boarding  School.  He  learned  metalsmithing.  He  served  as  an 
aircraft  repairman  on  the  U.S.S.  Bunker  Hill  Aircraft  carrier.  He  received 
a Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received  during  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  in  1945. 

Survivors  include  his  children  Christy  Draper,  Lowell  Draper,  Lloyd 
Draper,  Frank  Draper  Jr.  and  John  Draper;  10  grandchildren,  and  three 
great  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Marilene  Draper,  second  wife, 
Evelyn  Draper;  sons,  Wilford  Draper,  Alvin  Draper;  parents  Sally  Red  House 
Draper  and  Phillip  Draper  and  grandparents  Gilbay  and  Bah  Draper 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Draper  boys. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Joseph  Smith 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Joseph  Leon  Smith,  68,  will  be  at  9 a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  16  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Gallup.  Rev.  Layloni  Drake 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery 
in  Santa  Fe. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel  from  2-5  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  14. 

Smith  died  Aug.  10  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  June  28,  1937  in  Winnebago, 

Neb . 

Smith  was  a member  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Nebraska.  He  served  20 
years  in  the  Air  Force  and  then  attended  Physician  Assistant  training  and 
went  to  work  for  IHS  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  He  also  worked  for  IHS  in  Kyle,  S. 
.D.,  Colville,  Sash.,  and  Winnebago,  Neb.  He  also  worked  for  the  Omaha 
tribe  before  retiring  and  moving  to  Gallup  in  1994. 

Smith  enjoyed  collecting  coins  and  bears,  watching  the  Chicago  Bears  on 
TV  and  PBR  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Cindy  Smith  of  Gallup;  sons,  Eric  Joseph 
Smith  and  Jason  Carey  Smith,  both  of  Gallup. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Lute  Smith  and  Susan  Smith; 
sisters,  Audrey  Knutson  and  Phoebe  Rave  and  one  brother,  LaFlesche  Joseph 
Smith . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Amanda  Paulsen,  Bill  H.  Paulsen,  Kate  Paulsen,  Thane 


Eric  Paulsen,  Eric  Joseph  Smith  and  Jason  Carey  Smith. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  National  Kidney  Foundation  of 
N.M.,  P.O.Box  14238,  Albuquerque,  NM  87191-4328  or  monetary  donations  are 
accepted  by  the  family  for  the  purchase  of  an  ice  machine  for  RMCH 
dialysis  unit. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marie  Joe 

ROCKY  POINT,  N.M.  - Services  for  Marie  Joe,  80,  will  be  at  1 p.m., 

Monday,  Aug.  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Joe  died  Aug.  8 in  Denver,  Colo.  She  was  born  Oct.  25,  1925  in 
Vanderwagen  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Joe  enjoyed  weaving,  making  her  own  clothes  and  tending  to  her  livestock. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Charlie  Joe  of  Spencer  Valley,  N.M.,  Kee  Joe 
of  tooele,  Utah;  brothers,  Billy  Johnson  of  Tooele,  Utah,  eight 
grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steve  Joe,  Isaac  Joe,  Roland  Scott,  Charley  Joe, 
Johnny  Yazzie  and  Keith  Joe. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rose  Kinleecheeney 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS,  N.M.  - Services  for  Rose  Thomas  Kinleecheeney,  78,  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Aug.  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Roy 
Begay  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Mexican  springs. 

Kinleecheeney  died  Aug.  9 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  8,  1928  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  clan. 

Kinleecheeney  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Henry  Kinleecheeney  of  Mexican  Springs; 
sons,  James  Scott  Wilson  Jr.,  of  Mexican  Springs;  daughter,  Priscilla 
Kinleecheeney  of  Mexican  Springs;  sisters,  Ruth  Thomas  and  Betty  Bitsie, 
both  of  Mexican  Springs;  43  grandchildren  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

Kinleecheeney  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  John  T.  Begay, 

James  Thomas,  John  Thomas,  Francis  Begay,  John  T.  Bowman,  Manuel  Begay, 

John  Long  Thomas,  Arthur  Thomas,  Jasper  Thomas,  Curtis  Thomas;  sister, 
Fannie  Becenti  and  her  father,  Tom  Thomas. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Art  Thomas,  Jr.,  Owen  Benally,  Roland  Begay,  Wilfred 
Becenti,  Edward  Bitsie  and  Tom  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Mexican  Springs 
Chapter  House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  15,  2005 
Etta  Y.  Arviso 

IYANBITO  - Funeral  services  for  Etta  Y.  Arviso,  83,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  16  at  the  First  Assembly  of  God,  Gallup.  Pastor  David  J. 
Toppen  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  held  today,  Aug.  15  from  3-4  p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Arviso  died  Aug.  11  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Oct.  25,  1921  in 
Iyanbito  into  the  Clamp  Tree  People  Clan  for  the  Forest  People  Clan. 

Arviso  was  a member  of  the  Iyanbito  community.  She  was  employed  with 
Elite  Laundry  and  El  Capitan  Motel. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Paddy  Ray  King  of  Los  Lunas,  Albert  Arviso 
of  St.  Michaels,  Jon  Arviso  of  Gallup,  Steven  Arviso  of  Iyanbito; 
daughters,  Angie  K.  Bowman  of  Fort  Defiance,  Anna  Mae  Begay  of  Window  Rock, 
Nellie  Arviso  of  Gamerco,  Lu  Yazzie  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Ellen  Natoni  of  Fort 
Wingate;  sisters,  Idah  King  of  Iyanbito,  Anita  Emerson  of  Rehoboth;  50 
grandchildren,  59  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Arviso  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbands,  Henry  J.  Arviso  and  George 
King;  mother,  Marie  Murphy  King;  son.  Gene  A.  King,  Sr.;  daughter,  Ruth 
King;  brothers,  Irwin  John  King,  Sr.,  Bob  J.  King;  three  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Norman  Bowman  Jr.,  Nathan  Tsosie,  Leslie  Begay  III, 
Cody  Arviso,  Ryan  Natoni  and  Rodney  King. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Gallup  Community 


Service  Center. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Olson  Agoodie 

PINION  - Graveside  services  for  Olson  Agoodie,  30,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  16  at  a family  cemetery,  2 mi.  S.W.  of  Pinon  Bashas.  Thomas 
Dick  will  officiate. 

Agoodie  was  born  Sept.  25,  1974  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Coyote  Pass 
People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Agoodie  was  an  auto  mechanic.  He  enjoyed  riding  horses  and  helping 
people. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Ralston  Clark;  father,  John  Agoodie;  mother, 
Mary  Agoodie;  brothers,  Alfred  L.  Begay,  Lloyd  Agoodie,  Andy  Agoodie,  Leon 
Agoodie,  Larson  Agoodie,  Henry  Agoodie,  Nixon  Agoodie,  Gary  Agoodie; 
sisters,  Martina  Agoodie,  Norma  Agoodie  and  Tina  Agoodie. 

Agoodie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Russell  Begay,  Emery 
Agoodie  and  sister,  Annie  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Agoodie,  Lloyd  Agoodie,  Nixon  Agoodie,  Larson 
Agoodie,  Thomas  Begay  and  Ray  Yazzie,  Jr. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Luke  John 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Luke  Leon  John,  63,  are  pending  and 
will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

John  died  Aug.  12  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Feb.  24,  1942  in  Tsaile 
into  the  Reed  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

The  family  will  meet  this  evening  at  the  John's  residence  (NHA  Housing 
#11)  at  5 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  13,  2005 
James  Benally  Sr. 

James  Benally  Sr.  died  Thursday,  Aug.  11,  2005,  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  74. 

Mr.  Benally  was  born  Jan.  31,  1931,  in  Dennehotso,  Ariz.,  of  the  Mud 
Clan  and  born  for  the  Towering  House  Clan. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ruby  Benally;  five  daughters;  and  three  sons. 

Services  will  be  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  (MST)  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Winslow.  The  family  requests  to  have  relatives 
meet  at  the  Benally  residence  in  Leupp  for  donation  meetings  at  6 p.m. 

(MST) . 

Arrangements  are  by  Scott  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Leroy  Tsinajinnie 

Leroy  A.  Tsinajinnie,  59,  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  2005,  at  Flagstaff 
Medical  Center. 

He  was  born  July  7,  1946,  in  Winslow  to  Alva  and  Charity  Tsinajinnie.  He 
married  Stella  on  Jan.  31,  1967,  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Tsinajinnie  graduated  from  Flagstaff  High  School  in  1966,  attended 
Northern  Arizona  University  and  graduated  in  1977  with  a bachelor  of 
science  in  elementary  education.  His  graduate  studies  were  done  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  educational  administration. 

He  served  as  a police  officer  and  did  work  with  the  U.S.  Marshal's 
Office.  He  taught  Navajo,  government  and  economics  at  Rock  Point  Community 
High  School.  He  has  recorded  music  with  his  daughter  on  the  Canyon  Records 
Label . 

His  hobbies  included  singing,  leather  craft,  auto  mechanics  and 
calligraphy.  He  strongly  advocated  for  indigenous  cultural  education  to 
produce  assertive  native  youth.  He  has  lived  in  Leupp,  Flagstaff,  Nazlini, 
Rock  Point,  Kayenta  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Tsinajinnie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Stella  M.  Tsinajinnie;  son 
Derrick  L.  Tsinajinnie;  daughters  Delphine  Tsinajinnie  and  Vangie 
Tsinajinnie;  brother  Leo  Tsinajinnie;  and  sisters  Victoria  Tsinajinnie, 
Maxine  Tsinajinnie  and  Susie  Desheenie. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Alva  and  Charity  Tsinajinnie. 
Services  will  be  Saturday  Aug.  13,  at  10  a.m.,  at  The  Church  of  Desus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  4165  Lake  Mary  Road.  Visitation  will  be  from 
8:45  to  9:45  a.m.  Internment  will  be  at  Citizens  Cemetery  immediately 
following. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Flagstaff  Mortuary.  Please  send 
condolences  to  the  family  at  http://www.flagstaffmortuary.com. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

August  9,  2005 

Katy  Kozie,  40 

Katy  Kozie,  40,  of  Peridot  died  Duly  31,  2005,  in  Peridot.  Born  in  San 
Carlos,  she  was  a self-employed  basket  weaver. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Travis  Hooke  and  Deremy  Hooke  of  Peridot; 
two  daughters,  Sylvia  Hooke  and  Mai-Lin  Steele  of  Peridot;  her  mother, 
Evalena  Henry  Kozie  of  Peridot;  eight  siblings,  Loren  Kozie  of  Mesa, 
Anderson  "Tiny"  Grimes  of  Bylas,  and  Lorena  Kozie,  Lorenda  Thompson,  Larry 
Kozie  Dr.,  Ronnie  L.  Crowe,  Kristi  Patterson  and  Terry  Kozie  Sr.,  all  of 
Peridot;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Aug.  7 at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  Chinatown  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction 
of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Carol  Dean  Noland,  42, 

Carol  lean  Noland,  42,  died  Aug.  2,  2005,  at  her  residence  in  San  Carlos 
She  was  a homemaker  who  was  born  in  San  Carlos. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Brenda  Goode,  Valerie  Alden,  Kara  Sue 
Alden  and  Victoria  Alden,  all  of  San  Carlos;  three  sons,  Kinley  Goode  Ir. 
of  Phoenix,  and  Zachariah  Goode  and  Boyd  Alden  of  San  Carlos;  her  father, 
Leonard  Noland  of  San  Carlos;  two  sisters,  Debra  McKinley  of  Phoenix  and 
Trinita  Noland  of  San  Carlos;  two  brothers,  Douglas  Noland  and  Terry 
Noland  of  San  Carlos;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Funeral  mass  was  celebrated  Aug.  8 at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church. 
Interment  was  in  Holy  Ground  Cemetery  in  San  Carlos.  Lamont  Mortuary  of 
Globe  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

August  10,  2005 

Harold  Callahan  Chaipos,  Dr. 

Harold  Chaipos,  Dr.,  60,  passed  away  at  his  home  on  the  Rincon  Indian 
Reservation  on  August  4,  2005.  He  was  born  on  Duly  7,  1945  in  Fort  Yuma 
Indian  Hospital  and  attended  San  Pasqual  High  School  and  Haskall  Dr. 
College  in  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Harold  was  a retired  mechanic  and  was  a loving  father  and  grandfather. 

He  was  an  accomplished  musician  playing  different  styles  of  music 
throughout  his  career.  His  Blues  guitar  style  is  well  known. 

Harold  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Carol  Chaipos,  of  Rincon,  Calif.;  sons, 
Owen  Chaipos,  of  Rincon,  Calif.,  Robert  Chaipos,  of  San  Pasqual,  Calif., 
Christopher  Chaipos,  of  Rincon  Reservation,  Calif.,  and  Thomas  Chaipos,  of 
Rincon  Reservation,  Calif.;  daughters,  Roberta  Chaipos,  of  Rincon,  Calif., 
and  Candice  Chaipos,  of  Rincon  Reservation,  Calif.;  brothers,  Amick 
Chaipos  and  Wayne  Chaipos,  Sr.,  of  Fort  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Reservation; 
sisters,  Eileen  Chaipos  and  Andera  Waters,  of  Fort  Yuma  Quechan  Indian 
Reservation.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  6 grandchildren  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Harold  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harold  Chaipos,  Sr.;  mother, 
Susie  Roberta  Chaipos;  and  sisters,  Cheral  Sharon  Chaipos  and  Suzanne 
Faith  Chaipos. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  the  Chaipos  Residence,  in  Rincon  Indian 
Reservation,  California,  on  Thursday,  August  11,  2005  from  4 p.m.  to  7 p.m 
with  rosary  taking  place  at  7 p.m. 


Tribal  Ceremonial  Rites  will  be  held  at  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation 
Quechan  Big  House,  in  Winterhaven,  California  on  Friday,  August  12,  2005 
at  1 p.m.  Cremation  will  be  on  August  13,  2005  at  6 a.m.  Harold's  final 
resting  place  will  be  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tuukat  Sass,  Joe  Nejo,  John  Osuna,  David  Waters, 
Dewayne  Waters,  Wayne  Chaipos,  Dr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Amick  Chaipos,  Wayne  Chaipos  Sr.,  William 
Thomas,  Charles  White  Dr.,  Vincent  Havier,  Robert  Johnson. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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August  9,  2005 

Wylee  R Wilkerson,  age  32 
1973  ~ 2005 

Wylee  R Wilkerson,  age  32,  of  Roosevelt,  passed  away  unexpectedly  August 
5,  2005,  near  his  home. 

He  was  born  Dune  27,  1973,  in  Roosevelt,  to  Rodney  F.  Wilkerson  and  Mari 
D.  Cuch. 

Wylee  loved  fishing,  hunting,  scuba  diving,  and  cooking  on  the  bar-b-que. 
He  loved  his  little  girl  and  spending  time  with  his  nieces.  He  was  an 
artist  at  teasing  and  would  make  everyone  laugh.  He  was  a fun  loving  guy 
who  had  a big  heart  and  really  cared  about  everyone.  Wylee  loved  his 
family  and  would  do  anything  for  them.  He  was  very  loved  and  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter.  Alexia  Ann  Wilkerson,  Gillette,  WY; 
parents,  Mari  (Doe)  Myers,  Salt  Lake  City;  sister,  Laury  Tapia,  Roosevelt; 
grandmother,  Helen  Wilkerson,  Roosevelt;  nieces,  Alexandra  and  Adriana, 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Rod  Wilkerson,  grandfathers, 

Floyd  Wilkerson  and  Dason  Cuch,  and  grandmother,  Josephine  Cuch. 

He  will  be  taken  to  his  sister  Laury' s home  (749  South  200  East)  on 
Monday  at  5:00  p.m.  where  friends  and  family  may  call.  Also  there  will  be 
a viewing  on  Tuesday  at  10:00  -10:45  a.m.  at  the  church  Funeral  Mass  held 
11:00  a.m.,  Tuesday,  August  9,  2005,  at  St.  Helen's  Catholic  Church.  . 

He  will  be  buried  in  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hullinger  Mortuary  followed  by  a luncheon  at  the  Catholic  Church. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

August  9,  2005 

Elveda  Lydia  Harney  Henry 

Elveda  Lydia  Harney  Henry  of  Owyhee,  passed  away  Thursday,  Aug.  4,  2005, 
in  Boise,  Idaho,  at  St.  Lukes  Hospital  of  natural  causes  at  the  age  of  81. 
Lydia  Henry,  the  daughter  of  Bert  and  Lucille  Harney,  was  born  on  March  7, 
1924,  in  Owyhee.  Lydia  had  three  brothers  and  six  sisters:  Pricilla 
Nicholes,  Kenneth  Harney  Sr.,  Clara  Jones,  Avelita  Jones,  Ross  Harney, 
Charlene  Taylor,  Adrianna  Harney  and  Linda  H.  Thomas. 

Lydia  attended  Swayne  Elementary  School  in  Owyhee.  Upon  finishing  eighth 
grade,  she  attended  high  school  at  the  Sherman  Institute,  an  Indian 
boarding  school  located  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  she  graduated.  Upon 
graduating,  she  moved  back  to  Owyhee  to  assist  in  raising  her  younger 
sisters  and  brothers  after  the  death  of  her  mother.  She  also  worked  at  the 
clubhouse  as  a cook,  a boarding  house  for  workers.  The  old  clubhouse  is 
now  the  Tribal  Court  House.  She  also  worked  at  the  old  Riddle  Ranches  and 
Boise  area  ranches.  After  several  years  of  working  as  a cook,  she  moved  to 
San  Francisco  where  she  met  and  married  Colton  Henry  on  March  27,  1961. 

While  living  in  the  Bay  Area,  she  became  a certified  nursing  assistant 
and  worked  as  such  for  numerous  years.  She  also  helped  raise  her  nieces 
and  nephew  Sally  Garrity,  Peter  Ross  Garrity  and  Sherri  Gumren  Ysit,  and 
great-niece  Evette  Garrity. 

Lydia  moved  back  to  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  the  early  1980s. 
She  was  very  active  in  the  local  Full  Gospel  Church  and  the  Duck  Valley 


Senior  Citizen  Program.  She  was  an  avid  seamstress  and  liked  to  cook.  She 
enjoyed  making  clothes  and  quilts  and  crocheted  and  knitted.  Lydia  always 
made  consistent  donations  to  the  Red  Cross,  Easter  Seals  and  the  veteran 
programs  to  feed  the  poor. 

Lydia  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father,  Lucille  and  Bert 
Harney;  her  husband,  Colton  Henry;  brothers,  Larry,  Ross  and  Kenneth 
Harney;  and  sisters,  Pricilla  Nicholes,  Avelita  Hones  and  Charlene  Taylor. 
Lydia  is  survived  by  her  sisters,  Clara  Hones,  Adrianna  Harney  and  Linda  H. 
Hones,  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins.  She  is  fondly  and 
lovingly  remembered  as  Aunt  Lydia,  Aunt  Henry  and  Miss  Hen. 

Services  will  take  place  at  the  Owyhee  Human  Development  Center  in 
downtown  Owyhee  at  11  a.m.  MST  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  2005,  with  burial 
services  to  take  place  at  the  Old  Cemetery  immediately  following  the 
services . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

August  10,  2005 
Tara  Tufti 

Warm  Springs  resident  Tara  Loree  Tufti  died  Aug.  1,  2005,  at  a residence 
in  Warm  Springs  in  an  incident  that  is  being  investigated  as  a homicide. 
(See  story  on  Page  1) 

Tara  was  born  Dec.  13,  1990,  in  Madras  to  parents  Thurman  Tufti  and  Tina 
Fuller.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  She  was  a student  at  Hefferson 
County  Middle  School. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  Thurman  Tufti  and  Tina  Fuller  of  Warm 
Springs;  her  brother,  Vernon  Squiemphen  of  Warm  Springs;  and  sisters, 
Hasmine  and  Lacie  Tufti,  both  of  Warm  Springs. 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Aug.  4,  at  Simnasho  Longhouse,  followed  by 
overnight  services.  Final  disposition  was  at  her  home  on  Sidwalter  Flat 
Road  Aug.  5,  at  sunrise. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
in  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2005  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
Huly  28,  2005 
VaShawn  Redwoman 

VaShawn  Redwoman,  29,  of  Fort  Hall  passed  away  on  Sunday,  Huly  24,  2005 
at  his  home  in  Fort  Hall. 

VaShawn  was  born  on  August  15,  1975  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  Cleary  Perry 
and  Velma  Pongah  Redwoman.  He  was  raised  and  lived  his  entire  life  in 
Fort  Hall.  He  attended  Sho-Ban  schools  and  also  attended  Chemawa  Indian 
School  in  Salem,  Oregon.  He  married  Inez  Wenee  on  December  12,  2000  in 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  They  were  later  divorced.  VaShawn  enjoyed  playing 
football  and  basketball  while  he  was  in  school.  He  also  liked  to  work  on 
cars,  fishing,  hunting,  and  spending  time  with  his  children,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  Velma  Pongah  Redwoman;  a special  friend 
Claudina  Coby;  his  children,  Thurston  Elijah  Cleary  Redwoman,  Abreanna 
Cora  Evan  Redwoman;  a step-son  Ethan  Moses  PlentyWounds;  his  ex-wife  Inez 
Wenee  Redwoman;  his  younger  years  companion  Bobette  PlentyWounds;  a 
brother  Ueland  Redwoman;  four  sisters  Perri  Michelle  (Hared  Tarness) 
Redwoman,  Ursula  Rae,  Hoann  and  Hune  Galloway;  uncles,  Lyle  "Coke"  Pongah 
Sr.,  Elwin  "Hug"  Pongah,  Dietz  "Dunnie"  Pongah  Hr.,  Gerald  Redwoman,  Larry 
Redwoman,  Phillip  Redwoman;  aunts,  Lorena  "Chumpley"  Pongah,  Leona  "Bear" 

P.  Him,  Theora  "Thopie"  Galloway,  Cleo  Anna  Redwoman,  Deloris  Redwoman, 
Rosella  Pongah;  nephews  Daniel  Hames  Tarness,  Arlin  Eugene  Redwoman, 

Ueliyas  Glenn  Perry  Redwoman,  and  Cohl  Edmund  Everett  Redwoman;  nieces, 
Amanda  Florine  Moss  and  Latreece  Faye  Tarness;  along  with  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  nephews  and  nieces. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Cleary  Perry  Redwoman;  his 


maternal  grandparents,  Dietz  Pongah  Sr.  and  Florine  Marsh  Pongah;  paternal 
grandparents  Eugene  Redwoman  and  Cora  HorseRhodesj  and  one  nephew  Doshua 
Shane  Apodaca. 

VaShawn  was  taken  to  his  home  on  East  Sheepskin  Road  on  Tuesday,  Duly  26, 
2005  at  10  a.m.  and  remained  there  until  the  time  of  burial.  A 
traditional  prayer  service  was  on  Tuesday,  Duly  26  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
residence.  Traditional  burial  services  are  Thursday,  Duly  28  at  11  a.m. 
at  the  Sand  Hill  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

August  10,  2005 

Llewellyn  Henry  "Lew"  Smoker 
Chade'  Waste'  (Good  Hawk) 

FRAZER  - Llewellyn  Henry  (Lew)  Smoker,  also  known  as  "Oodles,"  47,  left 
this  world  on  Aug.  8,  2005,  at  Northeast  Montana  Health  Services  after  a 
long  courageous  fight  with  cancer.  Lew  was  born  March  25,  1958,  in  Poplar 
to  Allyn  Henry  and  Pauline  Roberts  Smoker. 

He  attended  schools  in  Frazer  until  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corp  in 
1978.  While  home  on  leave,  he  met  Niki  Goerss.  They  were  married  on  Sept. 
19,  1981,  and  together  they  returned  to  his  home  base  in  Yuma,  Ariz.  After 
being  honorably  discharged  from  the  Marine  Corp  in  1983,  Lew  returned  home 
to  Frazer  and  his  numerous  family  members  and  friends  here  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation. 

Lew  worked  for  the  Tribal  Fencing  Program,  BIA  road  department  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  spent  nine  years  at  A&S  Tribal  Industries.  He  also 
worked  with  the  CHR  program,  and  the  last  10  years  he  spent  being  a 
dedicated  worker  for  Lita  Atkinson  at  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Transportation 
Department.  No  matter  where  he  worked,  he  was  always  a very  responsible 
and  reliable  worker,  even  though  he  never  missed  a chance  to  tease  with 
all  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Together  with  his  wife  Niki,  they  had  six  children  and  accepted  many 
more  into  their  home.  He  was  an  avid  sports  fan  and  encouraged  all 
children  to  participate  and  do  the  best  that  they  could.  He  had  a love  for 
the  game  of  basketball  and  has  always  been  a Bearcub  fan.  He  also  enjoyed 
watching  his  children  run  cross-country  and  followed  them  to  every  meet, 
but  his  main  love  was  powwows.  He  had  spent  the  last  seven  years  going  to 
powwows  anywhere  and  everywhere.  As  long  as  there  was  music  and  dancing, 
you  could  always  find  Lew.  He  always  had  a kind  word  and  a smile  for 
everyone  he  met  and  he  would  never  turn  anyone  away  from  his  camp.  Always 
inviting  someone  over  to  camp  to  share  a meal  and  visit.  He  made  many 
friends  while  on  the  powwow  trail  and  enjoyed  visiting  with  each  and  every 
one  of  them. 

Lew  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  yard  work  and  gardening.  He  especially 
enjoyed  having  a good  barbecue  with  his  family.  Lew  always  knew  how  to 
cook  good  steaks  and  ribs  and  never  minded  sharing  with  whomever  would 
show  up.  He  always  took  pride  in  his  yard  and  would  spend  hours  weeding 
and  digging  dandelions.  He  always  wanted  a nice  lawn  where  he  could  watch 
his  grandchildren  play  and  not  have  to  worry  about  them  getting  hurt  by 
rocks  or  sharp  weeds. 

He  had  a tremendous  love  for  life  and  looked  forward  to  each  and  every 
day.  Lew  would  always  tell  his  children  to  be  thankful  for  the  day  because 
the  Creator  gave  it  to  you.  Never  take  your  days  for  granted  because  you 
never  know  if  you  will  have  another  one. 

Lew  was  a strong  believer  in  our  Native  ways  and  the  Creator.  He  would 
start  his  day  with  morning  prayers  and  a smudge  from  the  flat  sage, 
believing  that  the  smoke  from  the  smudge  carries  your  prayers  up  to  Wakan 
Tanga.  He  wasn't  a selfish  man,  he  would  always  pray  for  others  and  never 
prayed  for  himself.  He  always  asked  for  the  Creator  to  grant  us  another 
day  and  no  matter  what  the  weather  was  or  how  it  looked  outside,  he  would 
always  say  that  it  was  a beautiful  day  because  the  Creator  gave  us  another 
one  to  wake  up  to. 

Lew  had  a tremendous  love  for  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  spent 


the  past  11  years  on  the  Frazer  School  Board,  looking  out  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  children  and  always  tried  to  make  wise  decisions  when  it 
came  to  the  academic  and  financial  status  of  the  school. 

Lew  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Allyn  and  Pauline  Smoker;  his 
son,  John  Paul  Sr.;  his  daughter,  Susan  May;  two  brothers,  Loren  Charles 
and  Allen  Henry  (Dr.),  and  three  sisters,  Ella  Mae,  Sylvia  and  Natalie.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  Niki  of  23  years;  three  daughters,  Jamie,  Pauline 
and  Gina;  one  son,  Julian,  all  of  Frazer;  four  adopted  daughters,  Sharon 
Jackson,  Chelsea  White  Hawk,  Alisha  Corpron,  all  of  Frazer,  and  Ashley 
Corpron  of  Wolf  Point.  Also  surviving  are  two  brothers,  Phillip  (Rosalie) 
Smoker  of  Frazer  and  Gary  (Ardis)  Robinson  of  Wolf  Point;  sister,  Adeline 
(Robert)  White  of  Frazer;  nine  grandchildren,  Koree  Lynn,  Kylee  Jaye,  John 
Paul  Jr.,  Julia  Marie,  Malaki  James,  Justine  May,  Llewellyn  John  Henry, 
Jami  Lyne,  Kacee  Rae;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  cousins 
and  relatives. 

Llewellyn  Henry  Smoker  was  the  best  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
brother  and  friend  that  anyone  could  have  ever  asked  for.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Lew  wanted  to  leave  one  final  message  to  all  those  who  smoke,  "Please 
don't  smoke  around  your  children,  I believe  that  I was  a victim  of 
secondhand  smoke.  This  was  not  something  that  I brought  on  myself  because 
I was  not  a smoker.  So  give  your  child  a fighting  chance,  don't  smoke 
around  them!"  In  the  end  you  will  be  thankful  that  you  didn't.  "Semper  Fi" 
Wake  services  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Frazer  Community 
Hall.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Frazer 
High  School  Gymnasium.  Interment  will  be  at  St.  Joseph  Cemetery. 
Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www. 
steven sonand sons . com. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

August  10,  2005 

Alden  Ray  Kicking  Woman 

Alden  Ray  Kicking  Woman,  43,  a laborer  from  Browning,  passed  away  Sunday 
at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  due  to  a lengthy  illness. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center  where  rosary  was  recited 
Wednesday.  Funeral  mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church  with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Kicking  Woman  Cemetery  at  Starr  School 
Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Lacy  Ray  Kicking  Woman  of  Lapway,  Idaho; 
sisters,  Burdella  Ahenakew  and  Clorece  Kicking  Woman  both  of  Browning; 
brothers,  Robert  Ahenakew  and  Myron  Kicking  Woman  of  Browning,  and  Donald 
Kicking  Woman  Jr.  of  Great  Falls. 

Ruby  Rutherford  Butterfly 

Ruby  Rutherford  Butterfly,  63,  a homemaker,  died  of  natural  causes  at 
the  Blackfeet  Care  Center  in  Browning  on  Aug.  1,  2005. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  on  Monday  at  the  Heart  Butte  Community  Center 
with  Reverend  Richard  Stewart  officiating.  Burial  followed  in  St.  Anne's 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Ruby  was  born  on  Sept.  28,  1941  in  Browning  to  James  and  Rose  Rutherford 
She  was  raised  in  Heart  Butte  and  later  moved  to  the  Boarding  School  with 
family  where  she  met  her  beloved  husband,  Henry.  She  and  Henry  shared  two 
years  of  life  together  before  getting  married  on  Nov.  29,  1960.  Ruby  and 
Henry  were  married  in  Browning.  They  made  their  home  in  Heart  Butte  and  in 
1980  moved  to  Browning. 

Ruby  was  a very  loving  and  caring  person.  Her  biggest  joy  in  life  was 
spending  time  with  her  grandchildren  and  she  was  active  in  all  the 
sporting  activities.  She  especially  loved  to  go  to  basketball  games. 


although  her  physical  condition  sometimes  kept  her  home  from  going  to 
games,  she  would  listen  to  the  games  on  the  radio.  She  was  a big  fan  of 
the  Heart  Butte  Warriors  basketball  team.  Tournaments  were  especially 
exciting  and  regardless  of  the  traveling  distance  she  made  sure  Henry  got 
her  there. 

Besides  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren  she  also  treasured  the 
times  she  was  able  to  spend  with  brothers  and  sisters.  She  looked  forward 
to  summertime,  when  her  sisters,  Marisha  and  Melvina,  would  visit.  She  was 
there  in  times  of  need  when  it  came  to  family  until  in  her  later  years 
when  her  physical  condition  kept  her  home.  She  then  communicated  with  them 
by  phone. 

She  looked  forward  to  Indian  Days  as  she  liked  to  camp  and  take  part  in 
some  of  the  festivities.  She  enjoyed  family  gatherings  whether  it  was  a 
holiday  or  a picnic.  In  her  younger  days  she  enjoyed  fishing,  a family 
trait  that  was  handed  down  from  her  father  Dim  "Buckskin"  Rutherford.  She 
was  also  an  exceptional  cook,  something  her  mother.  Rose,  had  taught  when 
she  was  young. 

Ruby  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  and  was  active  in  the 
church.  When  ever  possible  she  attended  church  activities  some  of  which 
brought  her  all  the  way  to  California.  When  her  condition  didn't  allow  her 
to  travel  anymore  she  would  listen  to  her  favorite  gospel  music  and  watch 
TBN  on  the  television.  She  also  enjoyed  listening  to  Indian  music. 

If  Ruby  had  a legacy  in  life  it  would  be  love.  She  loved  her  husband, 
Henry,  very  much,  and  together  they  shared  47  wonderful  years.  She  loved 
her  children,  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren  with  only  the  love 
that  a mother  and  grandmother  holds.  She  had  the  most  precious  love  for 
her  mother  and  father  and  shared  unending  love  with  her  siblings.  Among 
the  many  nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  and  friends  she  had,  she  had  love  for 
all. 

Ruby  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Henry  Butterfly  of  Browning;  sons,  Burt 
(Helen)  Butterfly  of  Heart  Butte  and  Daryl  (Angela)  Butterfly  of  Browning; 
daughters,  Lynnel  (Glen)  Aimsback  of  Heart  Butte,  Karen  Butterfly  and 
Rachel  (Tyrone)  Whitegrass,  Dr.  both  of  Browning;  16  grandchildren  and  16 
great  grandchildren;  brothers,  Doseph  Rutherford  and  Melvin  (Geri) 
Rutherford  both  of  Browning;  sisters,  Marisha  (Curtis)  Ball  of  Oregon, 
Melvina  (Melvin)  Geffre  of  South  Dakota. 

Ruby  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brother,  Richard  Rutherford  Sr 
sisters,  Duanita  Morgan  and  Baby  Dane  Rutherford;  twin  brother  and 
sister,  Lawrence  and  Florence  Rutherford;  and  grandsons,  Steven  Butterfly 
and  Henry  Gabriel  Whitegrass. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  10,  2005 

Alden  Ray  Kicking  Woman 

BROWNING  - Alden  Ray  Kicking  Woman,  43,  a laborer,  died  after  a long 
illness  Sunday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center,  with  a rosary  at  7 
this  evening.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church,  with  burial  in  the  Kicking  Woman  Cemetery  at  Starr  School.  Whitted 
Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Lacy  Ray  Kicking  Woman  of  Lapway,  Idaho; 
sisters  Burdella  Ahenakew  and  Clorece  Kicking  Woman  of  Browning;  and 
brothers  Robert  Ahenakew  and  Myron  Kicking  Woman  of  Browning  and  Donald 
Kicking  Woman  Dr.  of  Great  Falls. 

Llewellyn  H.  'Lew'  Smoker 

FRAZER  - Llewellyn  Henry  "Lew"  Smoker,  47,  a Marine  Corps  veteran  who 
had  worked  for  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Transportation  Department  for  the  past 
10  years,  died  of  cancer  Monday  at  a Poplar  hospital. 

Wake  services  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Frazer  Community  Hall.  His 
funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Frazer  High  School  gym,  with  burial  in 
St.  Doseph  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 


Survivors  include  his  wife  of  23  years,  Niki  Smoker  of  Frazer;  daughters 
Jamie,  Pauline  and  Gina  Smoker,  all  of  Frazer;  a son,  Julian  Smoker  of 
Frazer;  adopted  daughters  Sharon  Jackson,  Chelsea  White  Flawk  and  Alisha 
Corpron,  all  of  Frazer,  and  Ashley  Corpron  of  Wolf  Point;  brothers  Phillip 
Smoker  of  Frazer  and  Gary  Robinson  of  Wolf  Point;  a sister,  Adeline  White 
of  Frazer;  and  nine  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  John  Paul  Sr.;  and  a daughter,  Susan 
May. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  11,  2005 

Eric  Stevens,  2 
Mountain  Village 

Mountain  Village  resident  Eric  Tyler  Stevens,  2,  died  Aug.  8,  2005,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  was  Wednesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.  A service  will 
be  Saturday  in  Mountain  Village.  Burial  will  take  place  at  Mountain 
Village  Cemetery. 

Eric  was  born  Oct.  27,  2002,  in  Mountain  Village. 

His  father  wrote:  "Eric  had  a life  that  was  short  by  man's  standards, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  God,  this  life  was  cut  short,  for  this  world  was  too 
harsh  and  cold  for  him,  and  he  is  with  the  Lord." 

Eric  is  survived  by  his  father  and  mother,  Eugene  and  Nita  Stevens; 
sisters,  Kara,  Shannon  and  Naomi  Stevens;  and  brother,  Eugene  Stevens  II; 
and  all  of  Mountain  Village. 

August  12,  2005 

Nina  Orloff,  88 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Nina  Orloff,  88,  died  Aug.  5,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center  of  natural  causes. 

A service  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  today  at  Witzleben's  Bragaw  Chapel, 
followed  by  a burial  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  at  3 p.m.  Pallbearers  will 
be  Jeff  Wilson,  Nels  Wilson  Jr.,  Jimmy  Wilson,  Clifford  Johnson,  Lee 
Johnson  and  Russell  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Orloff  was  born  Jan.  27,  1917,  in  Kodiak.  She  lived  in  Nelson 
Lagoon  for  almost  all  of  her  life  and  became  an  Anchorage  resident  a few 
years  ago. 

She  enjoyed  reading  magazines  and  newspapers  to  keep  up  on  current 
events,  and  crocheting  many  afghans  for  family  and  friends. 

"Nina  was  a warm  and  loving  person  who  was  caring,  generous  and  very 
forgiving,"  her  family  said.  "She  loved  to  shop  and  pick  up  special  gifts 
for  her  family." 

Mrs.  Orloff  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Alex  Orloff;  son,  Arthur 
Johnson;  daughters,  Donna  Wilson  and  Sandy  Johnson;  and  grandchildren. 

Aria  Johnson,  Teresa  Seybert,  Art  Johnson  Jr.,  Dennis,  Butch,  Clifford, 
Lee,  John  and  Russell  Johnson,  Virginia  McCormick,  Nels  Wilson  Jr.,  Jeff, 
Bryan  and  Jimmy  Wilson. 

Memorial  tributes  may  be  made  at  www.mem.com. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes. 

August  13,  2005 

Delores  Scott,  46 
Nome 

Nome  resident  Delores  Amelia  "Auktweena"  Scott,  46,  died  Aug.  9,  2005, 
of  natural  causes  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  and  a funeral  will  be  today  at  Shishmaref  Lutheran  Church 
with  burial  afterward  in  Shishmaref.  A memorial  service  will  be  Monday  at 
Our  Saviors  Lutheran  Church  in  Nome. 

Ms.  Scott  was  born  Aug.  26,  1958,  in  Nome  to  Anna  and  Earl  Scott.  She 
graduated  from  Nome  Beltz  High  School  on  May  25,  1978.  She  was  a homemaker 


who  enjoyed  berry  picking,  camping,  being  around  her  friends,  going  out  to 
eat,  playing  bingo  and  traveling  to  visit  her  children. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Delores  was  a loving,  caring  and  proud  mother  of  her 
children's  accomplishments.  ...  Delores  communicated  with  family  and 
friends  all  over  the  state  and  would  let  them  know  she  loved  them.  She 
also  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  always  had  a beautiful  smile  for 
everyone.  She  always  had  a happy-go-lucky  attitude  for  life.  She  loved  the 
serenity  prayer. " 

Ms.  Scott  is  survived  by  her  son,  Kyle  Scott  of  Anchorage;  daughter, 
DeAnna  Schuldt  of  Sitka;  sister  and  brothers-in-law,  Iva  and  Ernie  Ailak 
of  Nome,  and  Gladys  and  Bill  Hendricks  of  Anchorage;  and  her  granddaughter, 
Kierra  Scott. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  sisters,  Helen  Pootoogooluk, 
Darlene  and  leanett  Scott;  and  brothers,  Norman,  Raymond  and  John  Scott. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  for  her  children  at  Wells  Fargo  in  the 
name  of  Kyle  Scott;  account  3562546238. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

August  13,  2005 
Nicholai  V.  Andre 

Nicholai  V.  Andre,  70,  died  Monday,  Aug.  8,  2005,  in  Fairbanks. 

Nick  was  born  April  20,  1935,  in  Holikachuk  to  Lizzie  (Savage)  and  Felix 
Andre.  He  was  raised  in  Holy  Cross  by  his  uncle  and  aunt,  Pius  Sr.  and 
Ellen  Savage,  after  the  deaths  of  his  parents  and  maternal  grandparents . 

In  the  late  1950s,  he  joined  the  Marines  and  trained  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 
He  served  two  years  in  Okinawa,  Japan.  After  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge,  Nick  traveled  to  Washington,  California  and  other  states, 
working  his  way  by  doing  construction  and  other  jobs. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Nick  returned  to  Alaska  and  made  Fairbanks  his  home. 

He  worked  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  on  the  North  Slope  and  for  Doyon 
Ltd . 

In  his  younger  years  at  Holy  Cross,  Nick  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping.  He  cared  for  his  young  cousins,  looking  after  them  and  helping 
his  aunt  and  uncle.  Nick  had  great  respect  for  his  aunt  Ellen.  Even  though 
he  had  health  problems  himself,  he  traveled  to  Anchorage  to  spend  her  last 
days  with  her  in  October  2004.  The  time  he  spent  there  meant  a great  deal 
to  her  and  her  family. 

Nick  was  a kind,  gentle  and  loving  person.  He  shared  whatever  he  had 
with  others  who  were  in  need.  As  an  elder,  he  participated  in  elder 
conferences  in  Fairbanks  and  villages  throughout  the  Yukon. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Tina  Stickman;  nephew, 
Michael  Stickman;  niece,  Anna  Stickman;  aunt  and  uncle,  Pius  Sr.  and  Ellen 
Savage  of  Holy  Cross;  and  brother,  Andy  Andre  of  Fairbanks. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Morgan  "Joe"  Andre  of  Allakaket;  nephews, 
Steve  Stickman  and  lames  Stickman,  both  of  Fairbanks  and  Joey  Stickman  of 
Nulato;  stepsisters,  Annie  Lou  Williams  of  Kalskag  and  Marie  Demientieff 
of  McGrath;  and  numerous  cousins  in  Alaska  including  the  Savage  and 
Demientieff  families  of  Holy  Cross,  Kalskag,  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  11  a.m.  to  noon,  Tuesday,  Aug.  16,  at 
Chapel  of  Chimes.  The  funeral  will  begin  at  noon  officiated  by  Deacon  Bob 
Barnard  of  Immaculate  Conception  Church.  Nick  will  be  laid  to  rest  at 
Birch  Hill  Cemetery. 

A potluck  reception  will  begin  at  4:30  p.m.,  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  parish  hall. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  your  favorite  charity  or  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

Arrangements  were  by  Chapel  of  Chimes  Funeral  Home. 

August  15,  2005 
Josephine  VanReenan 

Josephine  Sophia  Patterson  VanReenan,  65,  died  Aug.  10,  2005,  at 


Fairbanks  Memorial  Hospital. 

Josephine  was  born  in  Egegik  on  May  8,  1940,  and  raised  by  her 
grandmother,  Katie  Tretikoff,  and  later  raised  by  foster  parents  Vera  and 
Trefon  Angason  Sr. 

She  married  Ralph  VanReenan,  a veteran  of  World  War  II  and  a linedriver 
for  the  Teamsters  union,  and  together  they  shared  a remarkable  and 
enduring  romance  that  lasted  almost  three  decades  until  his  death  in  1987. 
In  that  time  they  created  and  raised  a family  of  seven  children  and  five 
grandchildren . 

The  years  following  Ralph's  death  saw  the  births  of  two  more 
grandchildren  as  well  as  the  births  of  four  great-grandchildren,  all  of 
whom  Josephine  cherished  dearly. 

Josephine,  a full-blooded  Aleut  and,  thankfully,  the  failed  product  of 
the  church's  cultural  bleaching  in  the  1940s,  was  ever  private  and 
stringent  in  sharing  the  details  of  a painful  childhood.  She  was,  however, 
blessed  with  an  infectious  love  of  which  no  one  who  entered  her  life  was 
immune.  She  loved  people  and,  more  importantly,  she  loved  life  in  all  its 
glory  and  hardships,  fighting  until  the  very  end  to  hang  on. 

She  will  be  remembered  and  loved  for  her  courage  and  triumph  in  the  face 
of  lifelong  adversity  and  for  the  indelible  love  she  brought  to  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  her. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Ralph;  daughter,  Pamela;  and 
son,  James. 

Josephine  is  survived  by  her  foster  mother,  Vera,  and  her  foster  sister, 
Mary  Jane;  her  children,  Bruno,  Kenneth,  Floyd,  Robert,  Kathy,  Karen  and 
Rebecca;  her  sons-in-law,  Richard  and  Randy;  her  grandchildren,  Christine, 
Billy  James,  Rachel,  Christopher,  Ryan,  Breanna  Shay  and  Kimberly;  her 
great-grandchildren,  Kindra,  Deantai,  Jesse  and  Kia  May;  and  many  more 
family  members  and  friends. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Monday,  Aug.  15,  at  Chapel  of  Chimes. 
She  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Northern  Lights  Memorial  Park. 

A potlatch  will  begin  at  4 p.m.,  Monday,  at  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

Arrangements  were  by  Chapel  of  Chimes  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

August  7,  2005 

Percy  Keewatin,  of  Grassy  Narrows 

Percy  Keewatin,  a resident  of  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nations,  passed  away 
Sunday,  August  7,  2005  at  his  residence. 

Percy  was  born  May  7,  1964  in  Grassy  Narrows  where  he  lived  all  of  his 
life. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  George  Keewatin  and  Mary  Fisher,  and 
his  sisters  Edna  Pahpasay,  Agnes  Keewatin,  Florence  Keewatin  and  Julia 
Keewatin . 

Percy  will  be  lovingly  missed  by  his  sister  Irene  Keewatin,  brothers 
John  Keewatin,  Eddy  Keewatin  and  Eric  Keewatin,  also  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins. 

Wake  Services  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  August  10,  2005  at  the  Agnes 
Building  at  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nations. 

Traditional  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  12,  2005 
with  interment  to  follow  at  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nations,  and  all  are 
welcome  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  Percy. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  and  Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Traditional  Funeral  Services  Friday,  August  12,  2005,  Grassy  Narrows 
First  Nations. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

August  10,  2005 
Ronald  Alan  La  Plante 

LA  PLANTE  - Ronald  Alan  La  Plante,  passed  away  on  Monday,  August  8,  2005 
at  the  age  of  45  years. 


Ronald  is  predeceased  by  his  mother  Pearl  McNab  and  step-father  Henry  La 
Plante,  sisters  Loretta,  Rema  and  nephew  Herbert.  He  is  survived  by  his 
father  Michael  LaPlante,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  step  mother  Marjorie  La 
Plante,  Regina,  Sask,  brother  Wayne  of  Ont.,  Glen  (Emily)  Vancouver  B.C., 
Bryan,  Warren,  Lloyd,  of  the  Yukon,  sisters,  Karen  of  Ontario,  Celesta 
(Mark),  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  step-sister  Mary  of  Regina,  Sask.,  step- 
brother, lockie,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Ronald  will  be  missed  by  his  friends  Orville,  Ian  and  Ethel. 

A Visitation  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August  10,  2005,  from  1:00  P.M. 
2:00  P.M  in  the  Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  the  Wake  will  follow  at  4:00  P. 
M.  at  the  Kawacatoose  Band  Hall,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  11,  2005  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the 
Kawacatoose  Band  Hall.  Burial  to  follow  in  the  Kawacatoose  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

August  12,  2005 
Gwen  Crane 

CRANE,  GWEN  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  Crane  family  of  Key 
First  Nation  Saskatchewan,  announce  the  passing  of  their  mother, 
grandmother,  greatgrandmother  and  sister  Gwen  Crane.  Born  on  Key  First 
Nation  in  1930,  Gwen  exemplified  hard  work  and  determination  early,  and 
throughout  her  lifetime.  At  the  age  of  24,  Gwen  became  Saskatchewan's 
first  female  chief.  She  was  elected  under  the  present  electoral  system, 
the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  recently  acknowledged  this 
distinction.  At  a recent  Chief's  Gathering  in  Swift  Current,  the  F.S.I.N. 
honored  Gwen  and  affirmed  that  not  only  was  she  Saskatchewan's  first 
female  chief,  she  was  Canada's  first  female  (elected)  chief.  Gwen  fought 
through  many  obstacles  in  her  lifetime;  experiencing  injustices  and 
intolerance  against  her  people  and  her  gender.  Gwen's  voice  always 
resonated  with  reason,  justice  and  authority.  She  set  the  bar  high  for 
many  to  follow  with  her  leadership  style.  She  always  maintained  that  hard 
work  and  education  would  secure  equality  for  First  Nation  people  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Canada.  Gwen  was  an  active  member  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada  for  several  decades.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  faith  and  served 
dutifully. 

Gwen  was  born  Gwendolyn  Lucy  O' Soup.  She  married  Clifford  Crane  of  Key 
First  Nation  following  his  service  in  World  War  II.  Children  include; 

Terry  (2)  of  Areola,  Dennis  (5)  of  Yellowknife  NWT,  Garda  (5)  of  Edmonton 
AB,  Gilda  (3)  of  Thunder  Bay  ONT,  Trent  (3)  of  Port  Coquitlam  BC,  Brenda 
(2)  of  Montreal  QC,  3oy  (4)  of  London  ONT,  Karen  (1)  of  Tuktoyaktuk  NWT, 
Cliff  (5)  of  Yorkton.  Notable  grandchildren  and  greatgranchildren  include 
Cheryl  Crane  of  Vancouver  BC  and  Devon  O' Soup  of  Key  First  Nation. 

Surviving  brother  and  sisters  include;  Raymond  Brass  of  Mikado,  Frances 
Crowfoot  of  Siksika  First  Nation  and  Geraldine  Wardman  of  Edmonton  AB. 

Anglican/Traditional  Wake  Services  to  begin  Thursday,  August  11,  2005  at 
4pm.  Funeral  Services  to  begin  Saturday,  August  13,  2005  at  10am.  The  Wake 
and  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  Key  First  Nation's  Saulteauxplex. 
Pallbearers  include;  Burton  O'Soup,  Carey  O'Soup,  Daniel  O'Soup,  David 
Thompson,  Max  Dokuchie,  Tyler  Crane,  Shaun  Crane,  Rainy  Crane,  Cassius 
Crane,  Michael  Crane. 

Our  family  would  like  to  extend  our  deepest  appreciation  for  care 
provide  to  Gwen  from  all  the  staff  at  Regina's  General  Hospital.  In 
addition,  we  would  like  to  thank  all  the  people  who  phoned,  wrote,  sent 
cards,  visited  and  prayed  for  our  mother.  She  is  near  and  dear  to  all. 
Meegwetch ! 

H. Gilbert  Mcleod 

MCLEOD  - On  Wednesday,  August  10,  2005,  H.  Gilbert  McLeod,  Peepeekisis 
First  Nation,  Balcarres,  Sask.,  died  peacefully  with  his  family  by  his 
side  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  the  Pesakastew  School,  Peepeekisis 
First  Nation  on  Saturday,  August  13,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Alfred  McLeod 
officiating.  Interment  in  the  McLeod  Family  Cemetery. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents.  Henry  and  Eliza  McLeod,  siblings,  Albert, 


Alice,  Harriett,  Edith  and  Ken,  children,  Raymond  and  David,  son-in-law, 
Steve  Bellegarde  and  granddaughter,  Deneil  McLeod. 

Gilbert  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  59  years,  Dorothy,  sisters, 
Florence  Desnomie  and  Gladys  Fisher,  children,  (Special  Daughter)  Hazel 
Bitternose,  Bernice  (Leonard),  Alfred  (Yvonne),  Terry  (Tina),  Eydie 
(William),  Dean  (Veronica),  Donald,  Noreen(Richard) , Martine  (Howard), 
numerous  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

H.  Gilbert  McLeod  was  born  on  Monday,  May  6th,  1918  at  the  File  Hills 
Hospital  on  Peepeekisis  Reserve.  He  was  an  Aboriginal  Veteran  of  World  War 
11.  He  served  from  April  1941  to  Dune  1945  in  England,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany.  His  military  rank  was  Bombardier  with  the  6th 
Canadian  Field  Regiment,  91st  Battery,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery.  Some  of 
his  occupations  included:  carpenter,  farmer,  miner,  mailman  and  Economic 
Development  Officer  for  Indian  Affairs.  He  retired  in  1983.  He  leaves  a 
legacy  of  faith,  love  of  our  Lord,  Desus  Christ  and  devotion  to  family. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

August  15,  2005 

Christopher  Dubois 

CHRISTOPHER  STANLEY  DUBOIS  Dec.  9,  1966_Aug.  10,  2005  Peishanaquod 
Beloved  father,  grandfather,  husband,  son,  brother,  uncle,  nephew,  made 
his  journey  to  the  Spirit  world  to  be  with  the  Creator. 

He  leaves  behind  his  wife  Doreen,  his  children  Michael,  Melody  and  Riel, 
step  children  Peter  and  Rachel,  his  parents  Maxine  and  Richard,  siblings 
Alison  (Earl),  Simone  (Dennis)  McLeod,  Richard  TONY,  Lloyd  (Karen),  Cliff 
(Lisa)  and  Melodie.  He  also  leaves  his  four  grandchildren,  fifteen  nieces, 
eleven  nephews  and  nephew  Rick's  two  children,  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins  and  friends  as  well  as  many  fellow  artists  in  the  art  community. 
Chris  was  born  in  Bienfait,  Saskatchewan,  the  fifth  of  seven  children  and 
grew  up  in  Sk.  and  Mb. 

He  was  always  a very  spiritual  and  gentle  soul  who  followed  the  Sacred 
teachings.  He  was  a devoted  father  who  loved  his  children  very  much.  An 
independent  and  loving  person,  Chris  will  take  with  him  the  great  amount 
of  love  he  held  for  his  Dor,  Mahkwa,  his  Bird  and  his  children,  and  that 
love  will  sustain  him  on  his  journey.  Chris  was  a very  gifted  individual 
and  influenced  many  people  to  pursue  artistic  careers.  He  was  an  extremely 
talented  artist  and  his  artwork  reflected  his  outlook  on  life  as  well  as 
the  joy  and  pain  of  others.  He  sold  his  artwork  all  across  Canada  and  very 
much  loved  to  explain  the  meanings  behind  each  painting.  Chris  was  always 
happy  and  quick  to  laugh.  He  saw  humor  and  irony  in  every  day  life  and 
shared  this  with  his  family  and  friends.  Chris  loved  camping  and  fishing 
and  he  especially  loved  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  he 
grew  up  in.  He  will  continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  those 
that  loved  and  knew  him.  You  have  come  home  one  last  time  and  we  are  all 
here  to  welcome  you,  to  bring  you  back  to  our  hearts. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Richard  DuBois,  Pasqua 
First  Nation,  starting  Sunday  afternoon,  (August  14,  2005)  at  4:00  p.m. 

The  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Asham  Beach  Cemetery,  Pasqua  First 
Nation,  Wednesday,  August  17,  2005  at  1:00  p.m. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

August  11,  2005 

Ashley  Scott  Calling  Last 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  ASHLEY  SCOTT 
CALLING  LAST,  also  known  as  "Magoo"  on  Monday,  August  1st,  2005  at  the  age 
of  27. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  - Celina  Heavy  Runner;  his  children  - 
Raven,  Anthony,  and  Amber  Calling  Last;  his  siblings  - Deremiah,  Crystal 
(Dave),  and  Woodrow  (Tina)  Calling  Last,  Terry  and  Kyle  Hind  Bull,  Vernon 


"Todd"  Calling  Last,  and  Adrian  (Kerri)  Crazy  Bull;  as  well  as  his  father 

- Oliver  Shouting. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  mother  - Catherine  Calling  Last  and  stepfather 

- Albert  Hind  Bull. 

Ashley  was  a very  caring  father,  he  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his 
children,  especially  going  for  walks  with  his  son  Anthony.  His  children 
were  everything  to  him.  Ashley  received  his  schooling  at  Standoff 
Elementary,  Kainai  High  School,  Red  Crow  College  and  Moses  Lake  Life 
Skills.  In  his  younger  days  Ashley  enjoyed  mountain  biking,  drawing  and 
other  various  sports.  In  1993  he  participated  in  a karate  class  instructed 
at  the  Moses  Lake  Gymn.  Some  of  his  highlights  were  running  in  the 
Blackfoot  Cultural  Run,  where  he  had  the  chance  to  run  from  the  Head- 
Smashed-In  Buffalo  lump  to  the  U.S.  border.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Sacred  Eagle  Staff  Run.  Ashley  was  looking  forward  to  running  with  brother 
Adrian  Ir.  in  the  Four  Directions  run  to  Lake  St.  Anne  in  2006.  He  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Ontario  with  brother-in-law  Dave, 
children,  nieces  and  nephews  in  the  summer  of  2004.  Ashley  was  a loving 
person,  not  meaning  to  hurt  anyone.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  August  10th,  2005  at  the 
Moses  Lake  Recreation  Centre,  Blood  Reserve,  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  11th,  2005  at  the  Moses  Lake 
Recreation  Centre,  Blood  Reserve  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB  653-3844. 
August  12,  2005 

Misty  Nicole  Dade  Medicine  Crane 
"Misti  Gurli" 

"Smiles,  tears,  giggles  n laughs.  Late  night  calls  n cute  photographs. 
I'll  be  there  for  you,  till  the  day  of  my  death.  Best  gurlies  forever  till 
my  very  last  breath"-Misty  God  called  for  his  angel  to  come  back  to  heaven 
on  August  5,  2005  at  the  age  of  17  years  old.  MISTY  NICOLE  DADE  MEDICINE 
CRANE  (Misti  Gurli)  was  born  Dune  13,  1988  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional 
Hospital,  to  her  loving  mother  Dudy  Medicine  Crane.  Dudy  was  very  proud  of 
her  beautiful  "Misty".  Everywhere  she  would  go  she  would  dress  Misty  in 
her  beautiful  frilly  dresses  and  show  her  off  to  everyone  she  met. 

She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  mother  Dudy,  her  dad  Lenny,  her 
biological  father  Darryl  Good  Striker,  her  brother  Skylar,  her  sisters 
Mackenzie,  Shawny,  and  Shaquerri,  her  Grandmother  Annie  Mae  Good  Striker, 
her  special  nephew  Bradley,  special  friend  Drayton  Many  Bears,  her  special 
sister  ' Liss,  Brittany,  and  Kelly  and  brothers  Brett,  Emmitt  and  Tyler. 

Her  special  aunties  Dorothy,  Gabrielle  (Dasper),  Doreen  (Tom),  Lorna 
(Kirk),  Valerie  Good  Striker,  Theresa  Hohne.  Her  special  uncles  Max,  Dames 
(Ruby),  Rodney  (Lorelei),  Clinton  (Cynthia),  Ron  Good  Striker.  Her  special 
cousins  Damie,  Dosh,  Dacob,  Logan,  Terri,  Adam,  Kyle,  Kathy,  Dasper  Dr., 
Dwight,  Gregory,  Megan,  Kirk  Dr.,  Kirsty,  Chandler,  her  loving  Godparents 
Clinton  Medicine  Crane  and  Shelley  Faye  Crop  Eared  Wolf  and  numerous 
relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  Grandparents  Tom  and  Catherine  (Prairie 
Chicken)  Medicine  Crane,  Dim  Good  Striker,  her  Uncles  Herman,  Thomas, 
Bernard,  her  cousin  Michael  and  her  brother  Bradley  Craig. 

Misty  attended  Red  Crow  Day  Care,  kindergarten  at  Saiypoyi  Elementary, 

In  Grade  1 -4  she  attended  W.  A Day,  Grade  5 at  Our  lady  of  Assumption, 
Grade  6 at  St.  Mary's  Elementary,  Grades  7-9  at  St.  Francis  Dr.  High, 

Grade  10  & 11  at  Catholic  Central  High  School.  Misty  excelled  in  school, 
in  which  she  was  to  graduate  from  high  school  in  Dune  2006.  She  enjoyed 
reading  and  loved  to  write  poetry,  she  wrote  poems  for  all  the  people  that 
she  loved,  she  spent  hours  at  the  Lethbridge  public  library.  Everywhere 
Misty  went  she  left  a piece  of  her  heart  with  others,  her  fun  loving, 
eccentric  and  outgoing  attitude  always  made  her  the  center  of  attention. 
She  had  friends  of  all  ages,  because  she  was  "MISTY' . Misty  earned  many 
certificates  too  numerous  to  mention.  She  was  a very  bright  beautiful 
young  woman  who  was  ecstatic  about  everything  she  did.  Misty  successfully 


graduated  from  Niitsitapi  Dreams  Modeling  School,  and  continued  modeling 
after  she  completed  the  course.  Misty  continued  to  strive  for  her  goals 
and  dreams,  and  became  a positive  leader.  She  was  very  proud  to  be  apart 
of  the  Crazy  Horse  Youth  Council,  in  which  they  held  a youth  conference  in 
Lethbridge.  She  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  and  represent  the  youth  at 
the  Urban  Aboriginal  Strategy  Community  Conference  in  Winnipeg,  MB,  as 
well,  Banff  youth  conference  in  Banff,  AB.  Misty  was  an  Altar  server  for  3 
years  and  made  her  search  in  2004.  She  loved  to  play  basketball,  watch 
movies,  enjoyed  spending  time  with  Family  and  friends,  and  loved  to  meet 
new  people.  She  had  a beautiful  smile,  a delightful  laugh  and  exquisite, 
outgoing  personality  that  would  lighten  anyone's  day.  Misty  wanted  to 
become  an  actress  and  a doctor.  She  was  very  helpful,  and  would  do  what 
she  could  when  called  upon.  Misty  was  a charming,  and  beautiful  young 
women  that  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  loved  her  and  came  into 
contact  with  her. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Kainai  Sports  Centre,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Thursday,  August  11th,  2005  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Mass 
will  be  held  at  the  Kainai  Sports  Centre,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  August 
12th,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery,  and 
reception  to  follow,  Kainai  Sports  Centre. 

August  13,  2005 

George  Franklin  Crow  Chief  (Kiaayi ' saahkomaapi) 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  CROW  CHIEF  (Kiaayi ' saahkomaapi)  passed  away  suddenly  at 
his  parents  home  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  Thursday,  August  4th,  2005  at  the 
age  of  42  years. 

Franklin  was  born  in  Cardston,  Alberta  on  October  29,  1962.  He  attended 
school  in  Standoff,  St.  Mary's  High  School,  and  Red  Crow  Community  College. 
He  was  currently  attending  a Life  Skills  program  in  Standoff. 

Franklin  was  born  with  a heart  problem,  but  in  defiance  of  his  illness, 
he  worked  and  gave  a helping  hand  to  his  relatives.  He  enjoyed  tending 
horses,  and  various  carpentry  work. 

Franklin's  passions  were  playing  ground  hockey,  horseback  riding,  and 
had  a beautiful  talent  in  art  painting.  He  acquired  his  painting  skills 
from  his  late  grandfather,  Percy  Plain  Woman. 

Left  to  cherish  his  memory  are  his  four  beautiful  daughters,  Ashley, 
Samantha,  Tiffany,  and  Suzanne  Crow  Chief;  his  parents.  Rose  Marie  Crow 
Chief  and  George  Plain  Woman;  five  brothers  and  one  sister  - Elliot, 
Kenneth,  Edwin,  Kevin,  Rodney  (Shirley),  and  Rhea  (David);  aunties, 
Georgina,  Ida,  Corina  (Donald),  and  Eva  Hind  Bull;  uncles,  Gordon  Plain 
Woman,  Leroy  Hunt,  Sam  Rider,  William  (Carma),  Patrick,  Duane  (Wilma)  Crow 
Chief;  numerous  cousins,  nieces,  nephews,  great  aunts  and  uncles, 
relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents,  Percy  Plain  Woman  and  Paula 
Black  Horse,  Wallace  Crow  Chief,  and  Mary  Crow  Chief;  one  brother  Dean 
Thomas  Crow  Chief;  aunties  Alice  Williams,  Theresa  Chief  Body,  May  Bottle, 
Gail  Crow  Chief,  Nellie  Plain  Woman,  and  Alfreda  Crow  Chief;  cousin  Tasha 
Crow  Chief;  uncles  Bernard  Plain  Woman,  Louis  Crow  Chief,  and  Isaac  Crow 
Chief. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  for  his  kindness,  gentleness,  thoughtfulness 
and  his  generosity. 

The  family  would  like  to  apologize  if  anyone  was  overlooked. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  12th  at  the  Old 
Elementary  School  Gym,  Standoff,  Blood  Reserve  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  August  13th  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church,  Blood  Reserve  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB  653-3844. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  27,  2005 

Kiowa  aidenguak'o  p' a/yellow  leaves  moon 
Passamaquoddy  apsqe/feather  shedding  moon 
Potawatomi  e ' mnomukkises/moon  of  the  middle 
Assiniboine  capasapsaba/black  cherries  moon 
Lakota  Wasuton  Wi/moon  when  all  things  ripen 
Algonquin  micheenee  kesos/moon  when  Indian  corn  is  edible 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 

www.pechanga.net;  UUCP  email;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-English, 
and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Lists 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Our  traditional  laws  tell  us  we  were  placed  here  as  caretakers  of  the 
land . " 

"As  part  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation,  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  the  U.S.  federal  government  to  cement  its  hold  on  our  ancestral 


land  base." 

Doe  Kennedy,  Western  Shoshone 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Dourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


lanet  connects  the  dots...  and  draws  a shadow,  skulking  in  the  dark 
corners  of  "midnight  riders",  that  infringes  on  tribal  sovereignty  and 
enables  industries  and  associations  that  would  poison  Earth. 


On  August  10,  President  Bush  signed  a massive  transportation  bill 
supported  by  Oklahoma  senator,  Dim  Inhofe.  A "midnight  rider"  that  same 
Dim  Inhofe  added  to  the  bill  just  before  it  came  up  for  a final  vote  in 
the  Senate  provided  that  the  state  of  Oklahoma  could  override  any 
environmental  standard  imposed  by  tribes  on  their  own  land.  There  was  no 
debate,  no  House  or  Senate  review  of  the  rider's  contents.  Except  among 
Indians,  there  wasn't  much  notice  of  this  end  run  around  tribal 
sovereignty  in  Oklahoma  as  the  Senate  passed  this  bill.  Clearly  the 
President  either  didn't  know  or  didn't  care  about  the  rider  as  he  signed 
it,  praising  Senator  Inhofe's  work  to  get  it  passed. 

Why  was  this  little  provision  important  enough  to  Senator  Inhofe  that  he 
would  use  stealth  to  enact  it?  Who  profits?  The  energy/oil  industry,  a 
powerful  lobby  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  and  a notorious  environmental 
offender,  probably  gains  most.  Could  it  be  an  accident  that  this  industry 
was  the  largest  contributor  to  Senator  Inhofe's  political  campaigns  (see 
http: //www. open sec rets .org/politicians/contrib . asp?CID=N00005582&cycle= 
2002)?  Anti-tribal  interests  such  as  One  Nation,  which  consist  mostly  of 
energy  and  agricultural  conglomerate  members,  have  been  clamoring  for  this 
provision  in  the  courts  or  in  any  legislation  precisely  because  it  gives 
them  only  one  set  of  administrators  and  legislators  to  influence,  and 
because  it  erodes  Indian  sovereignty  (these  goals  are  spelled  out  on  the 
One  Nation  United  Web  site  at  http://www.onenationok.com/). 

Why  is  this  one  little  rider  so  critically  important  to  Indian  Nations? 
Because  lack  of  environmental  controls  has  been  killing  them.  At  least  in 
Oklahoma,  the  land  once  promised  to  Indians  as  their  own  territory,  this 
removes  any  effective  recourse  Indian  nations  have  against  environmental 
threats  to  their  people's  health.  As  a precedent,  it  erodes  the  rights  of 
all  tribes  to  stand  against  states  or  their  industries  in  their  people's 
best  interests.  The  Navajo  are  concerned  about  pollution  of  their  water 
table  by  slurry  coal  mining,  and  poisoning  of  their  land  from  uranium 
mining.  In  Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  cyanide  used  to  leach  gold  from  mines 
contaminated  their  land  and  water. 

The  problems  aren't  just  history  In  Canada  a First  Nation  reports  a 
study  suggesting  that  ongoing  industrial  pollution  may  have  genetic 
effects  on  their  next  generation. 

It  shows  devastating  changes  in  recent  births  in  the  Chippewas  of  the 
Aamjiwnaang  First  Nation  Community,  changes  that  are  also  seen  in  wildlife 
near  the  Nation.  Now,  if  something  like  this  happens  in  the  US,  thanks  to 
the  added  "feature"  of  the  now-signed  Transportation  bill,  an  Indian 
nation  in  this  position  can  do  precisely  nothing  about  it  except  suffer. 

If  an  industry  in  Canada  pours  toxic  chemicals  into  the  Great  Lakes, 
with  subsequent  genetic  consequences  in  Detroit  --  would  the  US  not  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  the  company  (or  Canada)  put  a stop  to  it?  The 
relatively  equal  power  balance  between  the  US  and  Canada,  and  the 
resources  each  have  to  of  world  regulatory  bodies  offers  some  assurance 
that  Canada  would  "do  the  right  thing."  But  First  Nations/Indian  tribes 
have  no  such  parity  of  power  or  access  to  world  regulatory  bodies.  US, 
tribes  must  now  rely  on  the  conscience  of  legislators  and  administrators 
who  have  purchased  their  offices  with  contaminating  industries'  donations. 


Sounds  to  me  like  Senator  Inhofe  helped  the  US  legalize  an  updated 
version  of  smallpox  infested  blankets  and  undermined  tribal  sovereignty 
with  one  sneaky  move.  Anyone  care  to  watch  how  his  much  his  contributions 
from  One  Nation  affiliated  corporations  and  associations  mushroom  next 
time  he  runs  for  office?  He's  been  a darn  fine  servant  --  to  them. 
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Drop  in  male  births  raises  serious  fears 
30HN  MINER,  Free  Press  Health  Reporter 
2005-08-19 

There  were  calls  yesterday  for  a major  probe  after  researchers  revealed 


twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  are  being  born  in  a Sarnia  native  community, 
raising  fears  environmental  contamination  has  disrupted  human  reproduction . 

"This  raises  very,  very  serious  concerns  for  the  area,"  said  Dim  Brophy, 
a Sarnia  doctor  and  executive  director  of  the  Occupational  Health  Clinics 
for  Ontario  Workers. 

The  study,  paid  for  by  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  looked  at 
birth  records  from  1984  to  2003  for  the  Chippewas  of  the  Aamjiwnaang  First 
Nation  Community,  formerly  known  as  the  Chippewas  of  Sarnia. 

The  study,  reported  in  the  Environmental  Health  Perspectives  Journal, 
was  launched  after  members  of  the  native  community  raised  concerns  over  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  male  births. 

The  study  found  the  sex  ratio  was  normal  from  1984  to  1993.  But  starting 
in  1994,  the  percentage  of  male  births  began  to  fall  sharply  and  the  drop 
continued  through  2003. 

In  the  five  years  from  1999  through  2003,  only  34.8  per  cent  of  the 
births  were  males. 

The  normal  birth  ratio  in  Canada  and  worldwide  is  slightly  more  males 
than  females  --  51.2  per  cent  in  Canada. 

Studies  in  wildlife  have  linked  a rise  in  the  proportion  of  female 
births  to  chemical  contamination  that  disrupts  natural  animal  hormones. 

Scientists  have  found  changes  in  sex  ratios  of  fish,  birds  and  turtles 
in  the  St.  Clair  River  area,  a region  that's  home  to  Sarnia's  Chemical 
Valley  industries  and  borders  the  native  community. 

The  study's  authors,  Constanze  Mackenzie  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  and 
Ada  Lockridge  and  Margaret  Keith  of  Sarnia,  checked  the  results  from  the 
Aamjiwnaang  First  Nation  against  another  Chippewas  community  to  see  if 
there  might  be  a link  to  the  native  population. 

But  the  other  native  community  had  the  same  birth  ratio  as  the  rest  of 
Canada . 

The  authors  said  they  cannot  say  the  sudden  declining  sex  ratio  in  the 
community  is  due  to  environmental  exposure,  but  the  possibility  needs  to 
be  studied  because  of  its  location  next  to  large  petrochemical,  polymer 
and  chemical  plants. 

Brophy  said  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  problem,  if  it  is  due  to 
environmental  exposure,  is  limited  to  the  native  community. 

The  researchers  were  able  to  study  the  native  births  because  the  First 
Nation  keeps  precise  records  for  legal  reasons,  he  said.  Such  records  are 
not  available  for  the  wider,  non-native  community. 

"There  is  no  way  of  teasing  that  out  at  this  point.  We  don't  have  a 
mechanism  being  able  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

If  hormone  disruption  is  the  reason  for  the  drop  in  male  births,  there 
could  be  other  serious  health  problems,  Brophy  said. 

Other  research  has  suggested  hormone  disruption  can  cause  learning 
problems  and  increased  risk  of  breast  cancer,  he  said. 

THE  FIRST  NATION 

The  study  looked  at  1984-2003  birth  records  from  the  Chippewas  of  the 
Aamjiwnaang  First  Nation  Community 

Location:  Southeast  of  Sarnia  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  next  to  the 

Chemical  Valley 

Population:  More  than  600 

Land  base:  1,315  hectares 

Copyright  c.  The  London  Free  Press. 
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Bill  targets  tribes'  environment  rules 
By  Anthony  Thornton 


The  Oklahoman 
August  9,  2005 

A last-minute  "rider"  on  a $286  billion  highway  and  mass  transit  bill 
would  prohibit  Oklahoma's  American  Indian  tribes  from  regulating  the 
environment  on  their  land. 

The  provision  apparently  responds  to  a state  agency's  lawsuit  against 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which  had  authorized  one  of 
Oklahoma's  38  federally  recognized  tribes  to  set  its  own  water  standards. 

Critics  attributed  the  rider's  origin  to  Sen.  Dim  Inhofe,  R-Tulsa.  But 
the  senator  could  not  be  reached  Monday. 

The  language  of  the  provision  drew  the  ire  of  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Along  with  several 
Oklahoma  tribes,  McCain  complained  his  committee  wasn't  consulted  about 
the  provision. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  said  the 
agency  is  pleased  with  the  provision,  but  didn't  request  it. 

Tribes  expressed  disappointment,  with  one  lawyer  calling  it  a "grave 
blow"  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

It  is  the  second  rider  on  the  1,752-page  bill  to  address  Indian  issues 
specific  to  Oklahoma.  Another  one  seriously  hampers  a tribe's  effort  to 
build  a casino  in  Oklahoma  City's  Bricktown  area. 

The  environmental  rider  gives  the  state  jurisdiction  over  Indian  country 
and  veto  power  over  tribal  requests  to  exercise  similar  authority. 

Tribal  attorneys  said  they  didn't  learn  of  the  provision  until  after  the 
massive  transportation  bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate  on  Duly  29. 
President  Bush  has  said  he  will  sign  it. 

Inhofe  was  the  Senate's  lead  conference  committee  negotiator  on  the 
highway  bill  and  chairs  its  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee. 

A spokesman  for  that  committee  said  the  language  protects  the  state 
against  multiple  and  contradictory  environmental  standards. 

Environmental  Quality  spokeswoman  Monty  Elder  referred  questions  about 
the  provision's  origin  to  Inhofe 's  office. 

Whoever  suggested  the  provision  "knew  this  thing  was  going  to  pass," 
said  Charles  Tripp,  attorney  for  the  Pawnee  Nation. 

"Nobody  was  going  to  be  seen  as  voting  against  highways.  Nobody  in  their 
right  mind  was  going  to  vote  against  it,"  Tripp  said. 

Last  November,  the  EPA  granted  "treatment-as-state"  status  to  the  Pawnee 
Nation  for  water  programs.  The  designation  allows  the  tribe  to  determine 
its  own  standards  for  water  flowing  through  trust  land  it  owns  in  Pawnee 
County,  which  could  include  parts  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Almost  two  dozen  other  Oklahoma  tribes  have  applied  to  the  EPA  for 
similar  status. 

State  officials  including  Environment  Secretary  Miles  Tolbert  have  said 
that  could  open  the  state  to  a patchwork  regulatory  system. 

Theoretically,  each  tribe  could  establish  water  standards  either  more 
restrictive  or  more  lenient  than  the  state's.  Elder  said. 

In  March,  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  sued  the  EPA  over  the 
Pawnees'  status.  The  legislation's  effect  on  that  federal  lawsuit  was 
unclear  Monday. 

A spokesman  for  U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Lucas,  R-Cheyenne,  whose  district 
includes  the  Pawnees'  land  base,  said  Lucas'  office  was  unaware  of  the 
transportation  bill  provision.  Rep.  Tom  Cole,  R-Moore,  was  in  China  on 
congressional  business  Monday,  and  Rep.  Dan  Boren,  D-Muskogee,  was  on  his 
honeymoon . 

If  successful,  the  rider  "could  be  used  as  a model  to  chip  away  at 
sovereign  tribal  rights  throughout  the  United  States,"  Oklahoma  City 
attorney  William  Norman  wrote  in  an  Aug.  4 letter  to  tribal  clients. 

Tripp  said  the  Pawnee  Nation  and  several  other  tribes  have  been  drafting 
an  agreement  for  one  universal  water  standard  similar  to  the  state's. 

He  said  the  state's  concern  has  more  to  do  with  enforcement  than  with 
differing  water  pollution  requirements . 

"The  state  wants  to  be  the  ones  to  enforce,  because  they  don't  want 
everybody  in  the  state  to  know  what  a poor  job  of  enforcement  they've  done 
for  all  these  years,"  Tripp  said. 

He  said  the  state  has  protected  oil  and  gas  producers  by  letting 


environmental  violations  slide,  something  tribes  would  be  unwilling  to  do. 

Bill  Holbrook,  spokesman  for  the  committee  Inhofe  chairs,  said  if  the 
EPA  continues  putting  tribes  on  equal  regulatory  footing  with  the  state, 
companies  could  end  up  being  regulated  by  the  state  as  well  as  one  or  more 
tribes . 

Tripp  suspects  scare  tactics  were  used  to  pass  the  provision  in 
conference  committee. 

"Why  would  other  senators  care  about  what's  going  on  in  Oklahoma? 

There's  really  only  one  reason:  Whoever  sponsored  this  rider  told  them, 
'Hey,  this  is  going  to  happen  in  your  state  next,'"  he  said. 

"But  it's  already  happened  in  other  states.  And  those  other  states  have 
had  no  real  jurisdictional  issues  and  no  problems." 

Contributing:  Chris  Casteel  in  the  Washington  Bureau 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman/News  9 - Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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EPA  unaware  of  Inhofe  Provision 
August  14,  2005 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (AP)  A federal  agency  must  enforce  an  environmental 
provision  concerning  Oklahoma  tribes  after  U.S.  Sen.  Dim  Inhofe  slipped  it 
into  a final  version  of  a transportation  bill. 

The  provision  gives  the  state  veto  power  over  certain  environmental 
efforts  initiated  by  state  tribes. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  spokeswoman  Eryn  Witcher  said  the  EPA 
wasn't  notified  about  the  provision  being  inserted  into  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  headed  toward  final  passage,  Inhofe  didn't  ask  for  input 
from  the  EPA,  Witcher  said. 

She  would  not  comment  when  asked  whether  the  EPA  supports  the  provision. 
The  provision  is  now  law  and  the  EPA  is  responsible  for  implementing  it, 
Witcher  said. 

A review  of  that  process  is  under  way,  she  said. 

Last  year,  the  EPA  sent  Inhofe  a letter  dismissing  concerns  over  a 
pending  application  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  which  wants 
treatment-as-state  status  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Those  concerns  were  raised  by  the  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum 
Association . 

Other  officials  were  unaware  of  Inhofe' s provision,  as  well. 

After  the  bill  was  passed,  other  members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
confirmed  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  bill  they  had  voted  on  contained 
the  provision. 

Also,  Inhofe  did  not  inform  Gov.  Brad  Henry  about  his  action,  though  the 
state  last  spring  sued  the  EPA  for  granting  the  Pawnee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
treatment-as-state  status  for  water  programs. 

Henry  had  no  comment. 

Though  Inhofe  did  not  offer  an  explanation  for  his  actions,  he  did  say 
most  people  didn't  know  of  his  provision. 

Lisa  Pryor,  chairwoman  of  the  Oklahoma  Democratic  Party,  said  Inhofe 
moved  against  tribal  sovereignty. 

"He  is  the  senator  for  all  Oklahomans  and  should  be  held  accountable," 
Pryor  said.  "The  environmental  rider  is  completely  unrelated  to 
transportation  and  a questionable,  at  best,  maneuver  by  Senator  Inhofe." 

Linder  Inhofe 's  provision,  the  EPA  could  not  grant  treatment-as-state 
status  to  tribes  unless  they  and  the  state  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
following  public  notice  and  a hearing. 

Information  from:  Tulsa  World,  http://www.tulsaworld.com 


Copyright  c.  2005  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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General  Memorandum  05-118 

Congress  Takes  Away  Oklahoma  Tribes'  Environmental  lurisdiction 
through  a "Midnight  Rider"  on  a Transportation  Bill 

Late  last  week.  Congress  passed  a law  that  in  effect  takes  away  the 
sovereign  authority  of  Oklahoma  Tribes  to  regulate  the  environment  and 
gives  this  authority  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  statutory  language  that 
will  bring  about  this  change  was  inserted  into  a transportation  bill  as  a 
last  minute  "midnight  rider"  in  conference  committee.  Under  the  new  law. 
Congress  has  granted  the  State  of  Oklahoma  the  authority  to  administer 
federal  environmental  programs  in  Indian  country  if  the  State  so  requests. 
The  law  also  gives  the  State  a veto  over  any  attempt  by  a Tribe  to  obtain 
"Treatment  as  a State"  status  to  administer  federal  environmental  laws 
within  Indian  country  in  Oklahoma. 

This  is  a grave  blow  to  tribal  sovereignty  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In 
denying  Oklahoma  Indian  Tribes  the  sovereign  authority  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  their  air,  land  and  water  within  the  overall  framework  of 
federal  law,  the  rider  in  effect  says  that  Oklahoma  Tribes  are  less 
sovereign  than  other  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United  States.  The  rider  was 
never  the  subject  of  consideration  in  either  congressional  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs,  that  is,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  or  the  House  Resources  Committee.  To  avoid  consideration  by  either 
of  these  two  committees,  the  rider  was  attached  to  an  entirely  unrelated 
bill  --  the  "Safe,  Accountable,  Flexible,  and  Efficient  Transportation 
Equity  Act  of  2005  (SAFE-TEA),"  which  authorizes  the  distribution  of  $286. 
5 billion  in  Federal  Highway  Trust  Funds  (the  pool  of  funding  collected 
from  federal  gasoline  taxes)  over  the  next  five  years.  These  funds  are 
distributed  to  states,  federal  agencies  and  tribes  (through  the 
Indian  Reservation  Roads  Program)  for  road  and  bridge  construction,  as 
well  as  for  mass  transit,  freight,  and  hazardous  materials  programs. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  failed  efforts  to  authorize  a highway  bill,  a 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  finalized  a bill,  which  was  ushered 
rapidly  through  the  Congress  late  last  week  and  sent  to  the  White  House, 
which  has  announced  that  the  bill  will  be  signed  on  August  10.  The 
Conference  Committee  was  formed  this  spring  to  work  out  the  differences 
between  the  House  (H.R.  3)  and  Senate  (S.  732)  versions  of  the  highway 
bill.  Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  included  the 
anti-tribal  language.  Rather,  the  rider  was  introduced  without  the  benefit 
of  debate  in  the  final  hours  of  the  Conference  Committee  negotiations, 
reflecting  the  powerful  influence  of  Senator  lames  Inhofe  (R-OK),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee  and  lead  negotiator 
for  the  Senate  in  the  Conference  Committee. 

(l)In  addition  to  the  environmental  jurisdiction  rider,  another  Oklahoma- 
specific  rider  was  added  to  the  bill  in  conference.  Section  10213  repeals 
the  mandatory  obligation  (as  distinct  from  discretionaryauthority)  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  trust  lands  for  the  Loyal  Shawnee 
Tribe  in  Oklahoma.  An  earlier  law  bestowing  federal  recognition  on  the 
Tribe  had  contained  such  a mandatory  obligation. 
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White  Mountain  Apaches  lauded  for  conservation  work 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

August  19,  2005 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  been  selected  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  conservation  partnerships  and  will  give  a presentation  at  the 
upcoming  White  House  Conference  on  Cooperative  Conservation. 

The  tribe,  which  has  1.6  million  acres  in  eastern  Arizona,  was  chosen 
for  its  stewardship  and  efforts  to  preserve  rare  fish  and  wildlife. 

Matt  Hogan,  acting  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
praised  the  tribe  for  its  thriving  economy  based  on  logging,  ranching, 
world-class  elk  hunts  and  endangered  species  conservation,  advertisement 
The  tribe  started  a co-operative  program  to  preserve  the  Apache  trout, 
the  only  trout  native  to  the  White  Mountains.  They  established  a rearing 
program  in  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  hatcheries  on  tribal  land,  enhanced 
habitat  along  21  streams  and  removed  non-native  and  predatory  fish. 

They  also  welcomed  Mexican  gray  wolf  packs  on  their  land  beginning  in 
2003  as  part  of  the  reintroduction  efforts. 

Tribal  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  Sr.  will  discuss  the  initiatives  at  the 
conference  in  St.  Louis  on  Aug.  29-31,  co-hosted  by  the  U.S.  departments 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency 
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Protecting  Fossil  Creek  a challenge  for  Yavapai  Apache 
By  Stan  Bindell 
The  Observer 
August  11,  2005 

CAMP  VERDE  --  The  Yavapai-Camp  Verde  Apache  think  its  great  that  Fossil 
Creek  is  once  again  flowing  freely,  but  they  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
sacred  area  is  protected. 

Fossil  Creek,  located  northwest  of  Payson,  is  a lush  stream  fed  by 
mountain  waters  that  attracts  nature  lovers. 

In  Dune,  Arizona  Public  Service  stopped  diverting  the  water  from  Fossil 
Creek  for  the  use  of  two  hydroelectric  plants.  The  two  energy  plants  had 
been  used  to  power  the  mines  of  Central  Arizona  in  the  early  1900s  and 
were  later  used  for  electricity  for  Phoenix. 

The  Yavapai-Apache,  American  Rivers,  Sierra  Club,  the  forest  service, 

Arizona  Game  and  Fish,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  other  government 
agencies  worked  together  on  the  decommissioning. 

Yavapai-Apache  officials  call  the  decommissioning  "a  big  success." 

The  decommissioning  has  been  hailed  as  a beautiful  victory  for  the 


environment  by  the  Arizona  Republic,  Arizona  Highways  and  other 
publications,  but  Yavapai-Camp  Verde  officials  remain  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  when  APS  gives  up  the  caretaking  of  Fossil  Springs  as  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  is  scheduled  to  take  over  in  2009. 

Forest  Service  officials,  however,  say  they  don't  have  money  to  take 
care  of  Fossil  Springs. 

U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  an  Arizona  Republican,  has  committed  to 
introducing  a bill  that  would  include  Fossil  Creek  in  the  national  system 
of  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  This  would  automatically  bring  more  caretaking 
funds  to  Fossil  Springs. 

Chris  Coder,  an  archeologist  with  the  Yavapai-Apache,  said  the  tribe  was 
happy  to  be  involved  every  step  of  the  way  and  at  the  end  of  Dune  held  a 
celebration  to  show  its  happiness  that  the  creek  again  gets  to  flow  freely 

Fossil  Creek  also  holds  historical  meaning  for  the  Yavapai-Camp  Verde. 
About  1875,  the  Yavapai-Apache  were  forced  off  their  reservation  and  many 
Yavapai-Apache  fled  to  the  Fossil  Creek  area.  When  the  flume  was  built  in 
1906,  many  Yavapai-Apache  worked  either  for  the  power  company  or  the  mine. 

"They  were  driven  out  of  the  area,  but  when  they  returned  they  had 
federal  jobs,"  Coder  said.  "Fossil  Creek  was  taken  away  and  altered.  Now, 
it's  back  to  the  way  it  was." 

Vincent  Randall  was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  in  1999 
when  the  decommissioning  began. 

Former  Chairman  Randall  said  APS  has  done  a good  job  of  keeping  the 
trails  and  roads  up,  but  there  is  a question  of  whether  the  forest  service 
can  keep  up  the  stewardship. 

"The  decommissioning  put  the  creek  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be:  free 
flowing,"  he  said. 

Randall  said  Fossil  Creek  is  sacred  to  the  Yavapai  Apache  as  they  have 
held  ceremonies  there  and  continue  to  do  so. 

"Many  of  the  events  of  our  history  have  been  there,"  he  said. 

Randall  said  an  "ecological  community  spirit"  among  several  groups 
helped  the  decommissioning  become  a reality. 

"My  greatest  fear  is  that  people  will  come  and  not  respect  it.  The  great 
almighty  created  it  and  there  should  be  good  stewardship,"  he  said. 

Coder  said  the  forest  service  is  obligated  to  take  care  of  the  land,  but 
if  they  can't  he's  hoping  that  the  environmental  partners  and  Congress  can 
get  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation  that  will  bring  funding  to 
protect  it. 

"My  biggest  issue  is  that  we  need  to  keep  the  water  clean,"  Coder  said. 
"The  biggest  issue  to  the  tribe  is  that  the  water  continues  to  flow." 

Randall  remains  concerned  that  the  forest  service  has  told  the  tribe 
that  there  is  no  funding  to  take  care  of  Fossil  Creek. 

"But  it's  their  responsibility,"  he  said.  "If  they're  not  going  to  take 
care  of  it  then  give  it  to  us.  Then,  if  it's  trashed,  we'll  put  up  an  iron 
curtain . " 

Randall  said  if  the  forest  service  gives  the  land  to  the  tribe  in  trust 
status  that  it  would  allow  them  to  protect  Fossil  Creek. 

"My  fear  is  that  it  could  be  trampled  to  death  if  there  is  no  oversight, 
he  said. 

Randall  noted  that  there  is  no  camping  at  Fossil  Creek  and  he  feels  that 
will  protect  it  better. 

"That  makes  it  easier  to  maintain,"  he  said. 

Coder  notes  that  the  creek  borders  the  Fossil  Creek  Wilderness  Area  and 
thus  should  be  protected. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  this  as  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  wants  to 
protect  the  native  fish  by  keeping  the  non-native  fish  out.  The  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  wants  to  protect  a frog  that  moved  into  the  dam. 

Coder  said  Fossil  Creek  has  been  one  of  Arizona's  best  kept  secrets,  but 
the  recent  publicity  has  brought  more  attention  and  more  visitors  to 
Fossil  Creek. 

"In  the  past  three  months,  there  has  been  a lot  more  traffic 
precipitated  by  the  event,"  he  said. 

Coder  said  Fossil  Creek  is  an  unusual  canyon  with  flowing  water. 

"We  just  ask  that  people  respect  it,"  he  said. 

(Stan  Bindell,  former  Observer  editor,  is  journalism  and  radio  teacher 


at  Hopi  High  School.) 
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Federal  mandate  could  save  Oklahoma  a lawsuit 

Lisa  Hicks 

By  Lisa  Hicks 

Phoenix  Staff 

August  2005 

Oklahoma  Attorney  General  Drew  Edmondson  can't  see  his  toes  anymore  - at 
least  not  when  standing  chest  deep  in  the  Illinois  River.  High  levels  of 
phosphorus  have  spurred  the  growth  of  algae  in  the  Illinois,  turning  the 
water  a murky  green. 

"It  all  comes  down  to  pollution,"  Edmondson  said.  "Too  much  poultry 
waste  is  being  dumped  on  the  ground  and  it  ends  up  in  the  water." 

Edmondson  says  the  amount  of  phosphorus  from  poultry  waste,  or  chicken 
litter,  present  in  the  Illinois  River  watershed  is  "equivalent  to  the 
waste  that  would  be  generated  by  10.7  million  people,  a population  greater 
than  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  combined." 

It  is  deemed  safe  to  swim  and  fish  in  the  river,  but  those  activities 
aren't  very  appealing  if  you  stop  to  consider  what  is  in  chicken  litter  - 
a mix  of  manure-soaked  wood  chips,  shavings  and  rice  hulls. 

"We're  not  only  talking  about  phosphorus,"  Edmondson  said.  "This  waste 
contains  arsenic,  zinc,  hormones  and  microbial  pathogens  like  E.  coli  and 
fecal  coliform." 

Farms  along  the  Oklahoma/Arkansas  border  are  generating  tons  of  waste, 
waste  that  by  contract  belongs  to  the  individual  farmers.  The  poultry 
companies,  or  "integrators, " own  the  chickens  but  don't  lay  claim  to  the 
smelly,  contentious  by-product.  Farmers  use  a waste  management  plan  to 
determine  how  much  they  can  legally  spread  on  their  own  lands.  Most  sell 
the  excess  to  fertilize  the  farms  and  pastures  of  others  - others  who  may 
not  be  so  conscientious  about  soil  testing  and  determining  where  the 
runoff  will  go.  However,  this  has  been  a simple  and  economical  solution 
for  growers. 

Not  anymore. 

Several  years  ago,  the  attorney  general  asked  members  of  the  industry  to 
truck  out  the  excess  manure.  They  argued  that  it  legally  belonged  to  the 
growers  and  was  therefore  not  their  responsibility.  As  one  representative 
for  Tyson  Chicken  put  it,  "They  want  us  to  retain  ownership  of  the  manure, 
but  the  growers  don't  want  that  because  it  is  an  asset  for  them.  Most 
growers  don't  want  us  to  have  more  control  of  their  operations.  They  want 
to  retain  ownership." 

Edmondson  wants  the  integrators  to  take  responsibility  for  the  excess 
manure  because  most  farmers  can't  afford  to  have  it  trucked  away.  So,  if 
there  is  nowhere  to  go  with  it  and  no  one  wants  to  come  and  get  it,  what 
do  you  do?  You  can  store  it  and  compost  it,  but  when  you  keep  adding  tons 
and  tons  of  manure  without  being  able  to  use  it  or  get  rid  of  it  - is  that 
something  farmers  really  want  to  retain  ownership  of? 

After  three  years  of  negotiating  and  getting  nowhere,  Edmondson  is 
resorting  to  legal  action.  He  announced  in  Dune  that  his  office  filed  a 
lawsuit . 

Is  a lawsuit  really  the  only  way  to  keep  our  river  clean?  If  what 
happened  in  Maryland  in  1997  is  any  indication,  legal  action  may  be  the 
only  thing  that  works. 

Gov.  Parris  Glendening  shut  down  sections  of  three  rivers  because  of  an 


outbreak  of  pfiesteria,  a toxic  algae,  believed  to  have  flourished  because 
of  excess  phosphorus  in  the  water.  Glendening  worked  to  make  Maryland  the 
first  state  to  hold  integrators  responsible  for  managing  the  disposal  of 
litter.  Ultimately,  integrators  were  required  to  manage  the  disposal  of 
excess  manure. 

In  Dune  2003,  Maryland's  new  governor,  Robert  Ehrlich,  relaxed  the  rules 
set  forth  by  the  previous  administration  - rules  that  held  poultry 
integrators  liable  for  pollution  caused  by  chicken  waste.  (The  Washington 
Post  found  that  poultry  industry  interests  contributed  about  $150,000  to 
Ehrlich's  election  campaign.)  Today,  the  industry  picks  up  50  percent  of 
the  tab  for  hauling  the  manure  away.  The  other  half  of  the  tab  is  picked 
up  by  the  state  with  subsidized  trucking.  That  means  Maryland's  taxpayers 
are  footing  part  of  the  bill  for  someone  else's  mess. 

If  poultry  integrators  are  held  legally  responsible  for  environmental 
damages  resulting  from  the  waste  disposal  management  of  their  contract 
growers,  the  growers  fear  they  will  lose  their  businesses.  (Tyson  once 
threatened  to  pull  out  of  Maryland  and  move  their  operations  to  Delaware 
where  the  rules  were  more  relaxed.)  On  the  flip  side,  growers  don't  have 
the  kind  of  capital  required  to  solve  all  the  problems. 

We  must  keep  our  water  clean,  but  we  also  need  to  keep  our  farmers  in 
business.  It  is  up  to  individual  states  to  set  water  quality  standards. 
Another  state  could  easily  attract  the  billion  dollar  poultry  industry 
away  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  by  offering  fewer  restrictions.  If  that 
happens,  we'll  lose  livelihoods  and  thousands  of  jobs.  Plus,  we'll  still 
have  a mess  to  clean  up. 

Polls  show  most  Oklahomans  support  the  lawsuit,  but  the  problem  with 
lawsuits  is  that  in  the  end,  the  lawyers  walk  away  with  a chunk  of  money 
while  the  parties  involved  are  left  to  recover  what  they  can  of  their 
assets.  The  city  of  Tulsa  sued  six  poultry  companies  and  the  city  of 
Decatur,  Ark.,  for  damages  in  2003.  As  a result  of  the  settlement,  Decatur 
was  required  to  improve  its  wastewater  treatment  system  (which  serviced  a 
chicken  processing  plant)  and  limits  were  set  on  the  application  of 
poultry  litter  in  the  lake's  water  basin.  Lawyers  got  all  but  $200,000  of 
the  $7.5  million  settlement. 

Until  integrated  liability  is  adopted  as  a federal  mandate  that  holds 
companies  responsible  for  environmental  violations  and  cleanup  generated 
by  their  growers,  there  is  going  to  be  a tug  of  war  between  states,  the 
industries  that  feed  us,  and  doing  what  is  right. 

Oklahoma  State  University  has  a Website,  dasnr4.dasnr .okstate. 
edu/poultry/index. asp,  designed  to  assist  farmers  with  application  and 
disposal  of  litter.  They  provide  a network  to  connect  sellers  and  buyers, 
as  well  provide  a listing  of  haulers.  For  those  not  online,  the  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a litter  hotline,  1-800-583-7131.  An 
operator  will  take  your  information  and  forward  it  to  OSU  for  posting. 

Lisa  Hicks,  (918)  456-0671,  ext.  2743 
lisa-hicks@cherokee.org 

Lisa  Hicks  has  served  as  the  graphic  artist  for  the  Cherokee  Phoenix 
nearly  years.  She  earned  her  degree  in  mass  communication  from  the 
University  of  Tulsa. 
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Meth  ring  targeted  reservations 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
August  21,  2005 


LANDER  - A ruthlessly  planned  and  executed  business  plan  developed  by  a 
Mexican  drug  ring  targeted  Indian  reservations  in  the  West  for 
methamphetamine  distribution. 

Leaders  of  that  drug  gang  are  in  prison  or  on  the  run,  say  law 
enforcement  officials,  who  broke  up  a meth  distribution  ring  based  in 
Ogden,  Utah.  The  gang's  tentacles  reached  deep  into  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  and  surrounding  Fremont  County  communities  in  Wyoming. 

Last  month,  lesus  Martin  Sagaste-Cruz  was  convicted  of  distribution  of 
methamphetamine  and  conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  life  in  federal  prison. 

Authorities  said  he  executed  a business  plan  to  sell  meth  not  only  in 
Fremont  County,  but  also  the  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge  and  Yankton  reservations 
in  South  Dakota  and  the  Santee  Sioux  Reservation  in  Nebraska. 

Authorities  estimate  he  directed  the  sale  of  98  pounds  of  meth  in  and 
around  the  Wind  River  reservation.  Cruz  apparently  believed  he  could 
exploit  jurisdictional  loopholes  and  barriers  by  focusing  on  the 
reservations,  authorities  said. 

Assistant  Wyoming  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Murray,  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe,  helped  prosecute  and  break  up  the  drug  gang's 
distribution  ring.  Murray  said  he  was  amazed  and  disturbed  when  he  learned 
of  the  business  plan  used  by  the  drug  ring  gangsters. 

"It  actually  started  with  a news  article  they  read  in  the  Denver  Post  a 
few  years  ago,"  Murray  said.  The  article  described  how  liquor  stores  in 
the  tiny  town  of  Whiteclay,  Neb.,  were  profitably  selling  huge  quantities 
of  alcohol  to  American  Indians  from  the  nearby  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in 
South  Dakota. 

Gleaned  from  several  sources  in  the  investigation,  the  following  picture 
emerged,  Murray  said.  The  drug  gang  business  plan  was  based  on  the 
following  information: 

* The  Whiteclay  liquor  stores  sold  $4  million  a year  in  beer  and  malt 
liquor  primarily  to  residents  of  the  nearby  Pine  Ridge  reservation  -- 
18,000  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux. 

* The  reservation  had  an  alcoholism  problem  of  epidemic  proportions. 

* Liquor  sales  peaked  each  month  shortly  after  monthly  per-capita  checks 
were  sent  in  the  mail. 

* Gang  members  reasoned  that  if  people  who  were  addicted  to  alcohol  could 
be  given  free  samples  of  meth,  the  addicts  would  quickly  switch  over  to 
being  addicted  to  meth. 

* The  Mexican-national  gang  members  figured  they  wouldn't  stand  out  among 
American  Indians. 

According  to  Murray,  the  plan  identified  a potential  consumer  base 
(Indians  living  on  reservations  or  nearby);  successful  businesses  that 
already  preyed  on  addicts  (the  liquor  stores);  a regular  source  of  income 
their  customers  could  use  to  buy  meth  (the  monthly  checks);  and  the 
conviction  that  alcohol  consumers  could  be  switched  over  to  being  meth 
consumers  (free  samples  of  meth). 

"It  was  all  there,"  Murray  said,  referring  to  the  elements  of  a classic 
business  plan.  The  gang  led  by  Cruz  and  his  brother,  Dulio  Cesar  Sagaste- 
Cruz  could  distribute  the  meth  via  customers  who  would  be  forced  to  become 
dealers  to  support  their  own  habits.  The  meth  could  be  supplied  by  "super 
labs"  in  California  and  Mexico,  controlled  by  the  Sinaloan  Cowboys  gang. 

Law  enforcement  officials  traced  the  connections  from  the  Sinaloan 
Cowboys  (headquartered  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico)  to  the  Los  Angeles-based  18th 
Street  Gang,  to  the  Cruz  brothers'  cell  in  Ogden. 

"They  realized  that  if  they  could  convert  the  addiction  from  alcohol  to 
meth,  they  could  reap  the  profits,"  Murray  said. 

Executing  the  plan 

To  execute  the  business  plan,  members  of  the  Cruz  cell  moved  into  nearby 
communities  of  the  above  reservations,  Murray  said.  The  first  thing  the 
Mexican-national  gang  members  did  was  to  develop  romantic  relationships 
with  Indian  women. 

"Some  of  them  even  had  children  with  these  Indian  women,"  Murray  said. 

The  women  were  introduced  to  meth  with  free  samples,  he  said.  "All  of 
the  low-level  distributors  said  they  started  as  recreational  users,"  and 
all  became  severely  addicted  to  meth. 


To  support  their  new  and  expensive  habits,  meth  customers  became  dealers 
and  distributors  themselves,  using  free  samples  to  recruit  customers, 

Murray  said.  From  there,  it  was  steady  growth  as  customers  became 
dealers/recruiters  themselves,  and  their  customers  became 
dealers/recruiters  in  a deadly  pyramid  growth  scheme. 

The  growth  of  the  customer  base  was  equal  opportunity,  with  meth  sold  to 
Indians  and  non-Indians  alike. 

Brian  Eggleston,  a Wyoming  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation  agent, 
said  the  key  to  breaking  the  Cruz  ring  was  communication  with  local  law 
enforcement  offices,  on  and  off  the  reservations.  Sharing  information  and 
resources  allowed  for  a gradual  realization  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
large-scale  criminal  enterprise  --  much  bigger  than  a few  meth  heads 
hanging  around  a reservation. 

Doug  Noseep,  chief  of  police  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Wind 
River  Agency,  agreed  that  shared  communications  and  resources  were  crucial. 

Noseep,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone,  is  a federal  police 
officer,  a graduate  of  the  federal  law  enforcement  training  center.  When 
he  was  working  for  the  BIA  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  he  began  to  hear 
rumblings  about  a Mexican-national  gang  targeting  reservations. 

"When  I came  back  to  the  Wind  River  reservation  as  the  police  chief  in 
Duly  2003,  I started  hearing  about  four  or  five  Mexicans  living  over  in 
Arapahoe  with  some  Indian  females,"  Noseep  said.  "I  kept  hearing  they  were 
selling  a lot  of  drugs." 

A Danuary  2004  drug  bust  in  Ethete  convinced  Noseep  that  he  needed  help. 

During  that  bust,  with  close  to  a dozen  agents  inside  the  drug  house, 
customers  kept  coming  up  to  buy  drugs. 

As  drug  investigations  progressed  on  the  reservation,  Noseep  said  the 
same  group  of  Mexican  nationals  and  their  women  kept  cropping  up. 

"They  were  tied  into  everyone  we  knew,"  he  said. 

DCI  "opened  doors"  for  the  Wind  River  police,  Noseep  said,  providing  a 
vehicle  that  could  be  used  for  undercover  operations,  a computer  and  a 
slot  on  the  DCI  Northwest  Enforcement  Team  for  one  of  Noseep 's  patrol 
officers . 

Tightening  the  noose 

As  meth  customers  and  dealers  fell  afoul  of  various  law  enforcement 
agencies,  Eggleston  and  his  partners  in  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  able  to  "turn"  various  meth  addicts  into  informers  or  cooperators.  A 
complex  web  of  drug,  business  and  romantic  relationships  emerged,  not  only 
on  the  Wind  River  reservation  and  throughout  Fremont  County,  but  in  and 
around  the  other  reservations  as  well. 

Flere  in  Fremont  County,  a total  of  17  men  and  women  were  swept  up  in 
investigation  in  the  communities  of  Riverton,  Lander,  Pavillion,  Kinnear 
and  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

The  noose  tightened,  and  while  authorities  were  able  to  catch,  convict 
and  sentence  one  Cruz  brother  to  life  in  prison,  the  other,  Dulio,  is 
still  at  large. 

"This  is  an  ongoing  investigation,"  Murray  said. 

"The  gangs  thought  they  were  safe  on  reservations,"  believing  that 
reservation  police  departments  were  nothing  to  worry  about,  Noseep  said. 

They  were  wrong,  largely  because  of  the  new  partnerships  that  have 
emerged  among  reservation,  county,  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies . 

"What  I want  people  to  know,"  Noseep  said,  "is  that  if  they  see 
something,  they  should  report  it  and  something  can  be  done."  Fie  cautioned 
that  it  takes  time  --  months  and  even  years  --  to  put  together  a solid 
case  that  stands  up  in  court.  The  Cruz  investigation  dates  back  to  1999. 

"It  can  be  frustrating,  because  when  you  see  something,  you  want  them 
busted  right  then  and  there.  It  takes  patience,"  Noseep  said. 

Murray  said  he's  been  told  by  some  of  the  meth  addicts  who  cooperated 
with  the  investigation  that  getting  arrested  probably  saved  their  lives. 

All  are  in  prison,  he  said,  and  participate  in  what  may  just  be  the  best 
treatment  program  in  the  country  --  500  hours  of  a high-intensity 
residential  program  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

"Ultimately,  our  goal  is  to  reach  beyond  Wyoming  and  work  up  the  food 


chain  to  the  super  labs  in  California  and  Mexico/'  Noseep  said. 


'A  business,  pure  and  simple' 

In  sentencing  Jesus  Martin  Sagaste-Cruz  to  life  in  prison  Duly  6,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Alan  B.  Johnson  said  the  following: 

"(This  sentence)  sends  a strong  message  out  to  the  public  of  the  court's 
abhorrence  of  the  poison  of  methamphetamine  that  is  and  has  been,  under 
this  conspiracy,  distributed  in  Wyoming  and  elsewhere  and,  more 
particularly,  targeting  Fremont  County,  Wyoming,  and  the  problem-plagued 
society  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation... 

"The  sentence  imposed  certainly  does  express  the  government's  strong 
desire  to  inform  the  public  and  this  defendant  as  to  the  danger  and 
injuries  that  are  caused  by  methamphetamine.  It  is  a sad  thing,  certainly 
a sad  commentary  upon  America,  that  there  is  such  an  appetite  for  this 
controlled  substance  so  as  to  stimulate  and  offer  incentives  to  men  like 
Martin  Sagaste-Cruz  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  a business. 
And  that's  what  this  was,  a business,  pure  and  simple,  to  distribute  large 
quantities  of  methamphetamine. 

"Standing  before  me  today  is  not  a man  who  is  addicted  to  drugs  or  is 
dealing  with  his  own  personal  depression  or  demons  in  his  life.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  part  of  a business  organization  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  his  poison  into  the  United  States,  over  the  borders,  from 
California  to  Utah  and  onto  Wyoming,  for  consumption  by  those  people  on 
the  reservation  and  others  throughout  the  state  of  Wyoming  who  do  suffer 
from  a wide  variety  of  ills  as  well  as  disorders  in  their  own  lives  that 
feed  upon  this  appetite  or  a part  of  this  appetite  for  methamphetamine." 
Copyright  c.  2005  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
- published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 

"RE : National  Native  Veteran  Music  Video"  

Date:  Friday,  August  19,  2005  1:25  PM 
From:  Karen  Francis  [karenfrancis@navajo.org] 

Sub j : FW:  National  Native  Veteran  Music  Video 

I have  been  asked  to  forward  this  information. 

Original  Message 

Date:  Wednesday,  August  17,  2005  9:31  AM 
From:  Karen  Tsinnie 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  VETERANS  VIDEO 

SEPTEMBER  09,  10,  11,  2005 

Are  there  any  other  suggestions  anyone  has? 

Please  let  us  know  by  calling  George  Atcheynum  at  (306)  937-7796  or 
Karen  Tsinnie  at  (623)  693-1365 

Once  again,  the  NNAVM  Project  ("National  Native  American  Veterans' 
Memorial")  is  a non-profit  organization.  Any  help  will  be  greatly 
appreciated . 

Lorrie  Church  is  shooting  a music  video  called  "Native  American"  to 
honor  our  Native  American  Veterans'  and  also  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
late  Lori  Piestewa.  All  Native  American  Veterans  are  invited  and  welcome 
to  take  part  and  be  in  the  music  video.  We  have  secured  the  services  of 
Steven  Goldman.  Steven  is  one  of  the  best  music  video  directors  in  the 
world.  He  has  done  videos  for  Shania  Twain,  Faith 

Hill,  Tim  McGraw  and  Alan  Jackson  to  name  a few.  We  have  Eagle  Hills 
Productions  and  Asdza  Shash  Productions  assisting  with  this  project,  both 
have  been  involved  in  donating  their  time  for  this  memorial  to  become  a 
reality. 

This  video  will  be  part  of  a larger  project  to  build  a "National  Native 
American  Veterans'  Memorial".  The  music  video  will  be  shot  on  the  Hopi 
Reservation  in  Arizona.  Lorrie  will  be  donating  100%  of  the  profits  from 
her  next  CD  towards  the  completion  of  this  memorial. 

We  want  Veterans  from  every  state  to  be  represented  including  tribal 
honor/color  guards.  All  Native  American  Veterans  will  be  welcome  to  take 


pant  and  be  in  the  music  video.  Keep  in  mind  we  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
meals  at  the  video  shoot  for  all  who  are  there.  I would  like  to  see  local 
veterans  participate  in  this  video. 

Please  contact  us  (George  or  Karen)  as  soon  as  possible  if  you  are  a 
Veteran  that  would  like  to  take  part  in  this  project  or  if  you  know  of  a 
Veteran  or  Veterans  that  you  would  like  to  participate.  We  will  need  to 
confirm  each  Veterans'  participation  in  order  to  coordinate  essential 
services  in  conjunction  with  the  video  shoot.  We  would  prefer  that  you 
call  and  then  fax  the  veteran(s)  contact  information. 

The  date  for  shooting  the  music  video  has  been  set  for  September  9th, 
10th  and  11th,  2005.  We  will  also  be  bringing  in  a television  crew  to 
conduct  interviews  with  all  the  veterans  in  attendance.  The  interviews 
will  start  on  the  evening  of  Friday  September  9th. 

VIDEO  SHOOT  LOCATION 

Due  to  the  number  of  participants  in  the  shooting  of  the  "Native 
American",  music  video  honoring  our  Native  American  Veterans,  we  will  be 
unable  to  use  Hopi  lands.  We  are  expecting  upwards  of  400  Veterans  from 
all  over  the  country  and  there  is  no  one  location  on  the  Hopi  reservation 
that  can  accommodate  the  filming  that  needs  to  be  done.  I want  to  thank 
Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma  from  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  for  all  his  assistance. 
See  "VIDEO  SHOOT  AGENDA"  for  more  details. 

VIDEO  SHOOT  AGENDA 

We  will  start  the  interviews  with  the  Veterans  on  Friday  evening 
(September  9th)  at  the  Super  8 host  hotel.  We  will  continue  the  interviews 
at  the  video  shoot  location.  We  will  be  interviewing  the  WWII  and  Korean 
War  Vets  first  then  we  will  move  to  the  Vietnam  /Desert  Storm  and  Iraqi 

War  Vets.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  Veterans,  we  may  not  be  able  to 

interview  every  Veteran  before  the  weekend  ends. 

We  will  however  do  our  best. 

We  will  be  leaving  to  the  staging  area,  from  the  host  hotel(s),  one  and 
a half  hours  before  sunrise  on  Saturday  September  10th.  We  will  stay  at 
the  video  shoot  sight  until  nightfall.  Food  and  beverages  will  be  provided 

throughout  the  day.  We  will  be  traveling  by  chartered  busses  each  of  which 

is  air  conditioned  with  bathroom  facilities  and  televisions.  The  Veterans 
will  be  able  to  stay  in  the  busses  in  between  filming.  We  will  also  have 
dressing  facilities  for  Veterans  who  need  to  change  into  their  uniforms/ 
regalia  / video  clothing. 

We  will  be  leaving  the  staging  area,  the  host  hotel(s),  one  and  a half 
hours  before  sunrise  on  Sunday  September  10th.  We  will  stay  at  the  video 
shoot  site  until  all  remaining  shots  have  been  completed.  This  may  take 
until  nightfall  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

Honor/Color  guards.  We  will  be  filming  and  photographing  each  of  the 
individual  Honor  / Color  guards  to  be  used  in  the  music  video  and 
documentary.  We  will  be  filming  and  photographing  any  Vets  that  are  in 
traditional  regalia.  We  will  also  be  filming  and  photographing 
participating  dignitaries. 

For  the  local  Veterans,  we  will  be  providing  a map  to  the  video  shoot 
site  on  Lorrie  Church's  website  once  it  has  been  finalized,  you  will  be 
able  to  bring  your  vehicle  to  the  outer  perimeter  where  a shuttle  will 
pick  you  up  and  bring  you  to  the  actual  site.  Our  target  date  to  finalize 
the  exact  shoot  location  is  August  26th.  We  will  fax  maps  out  to  local 
tribal  offices  and  be  leaving  maps  and  directions  at  local  specified 
convenience  stores  once  this  has  been  finalized. 

You  may  call  George  (306)  937-7796  or  Karen  Tsinnie  (623)  693-1365  to 
get  the  shoot  location/  local  map  pickup  locations/  and  local  contact 
numbers  after  August  26th. 

CAN  YOU  HELP?  ANY  SUGGESTIONS,  ASSISTANCE,  DONATIONS  IS  HIGHLY 
APPRECIATED  BY  US. 

Please  remember  that  the  "National  Native  American  Veterans'  Memorial" 
project  is  a Federally  Charted  Non-Profit  Corporation.  Our  success  will  be 
directly  linked  to  the  volunteer  team. 

1.  Wranglers:  We  need  14  people  to  handle  all  the  needs  of  the  Veterans 


during  the  video  shoot.  It  will  be  one  wrangler  for  each  25  Veterans.  The 
duties  would  include:  developing  and  verifying  a list  of  25  Veterans  that 
you  will  handle  for  the  duration  of  the  shoot,  traveling  with  the  Veterans 
on  a charter  bus  to  and  from  the  video  shoot  site,  handing  out  the  food 
and  beverages  throughout  the  video  shoot  days  to  your  Veterans, 
coordinating  the  interviews  of  your  Veterans  with  the  interview  teams, 
informing  your  Veterans  throughout  the  video  shoot  days  as  to  the  schedule 
(there  will  be  minor  changes  throughout  the  day,  depending  on  the 
circumstances),  we  will  need  you  at  the  staging  area  (Super  8,  Flagstaff, 
see  host  hotel)  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  9th.  The  project  will 
cover  your  food  and  accommodation  expenses. 

2.  Motorhomes  or  Trailers:  Do  you  have  air  conditioned  motorhomes  or 
trailers  that  we  could  use?  Would  you  be  able  to  drive  the 
motorhome/trailer  to  the  staging  area  and  then  out  to  the  video  shoot 
site?  We  would  be  able  to  cover  the  cost  of  your  fuel/food/accommodations. 
We  need  a total  of  8.  They  will  be  used  in  the  following  manner: 

1 for  command  central  for  the  video  shoot  site, 

5 for  the  documentary  interview  stations, 

1 for  special  needs/disabled  Veterans 

1 for  dignitaries  We  would  need  the  motorhomes  / trailers  from  Friday, 
September  9th  through  to  Sunday,  September  11th. 

3.  Charter  Busses:  The  project  has  already  put  a deposit  on  7 charter 
busses  to  be  used  for  transporting  the  Veterans  from  the  staging  area  to 
the  video  shoot  site.  Can  you  or  your  tribe  help  by  sponsoring  the  cost  of 
one  or  more  charter  busses?  The  cost  for  each  bus  is  $1,400.00  for  the  two 
days  of  the  video  shoot.  Any  financial  help  you  can  provide  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

4.  Police:  We  will  need  police  services  for  the  duration  of  the  video 
shoot.  A minimum  total  of  4 officers,  preferably  with  at  least  one  female 
officer.  We  will  also  need  these  officers  to  be  in  the  music  video. 

5.  Firetruck  / Firefighters : We  will  need  firefighter  services  for  the 
duration  of  the  video  shoot.  A minimum  of  4 firefighters  would  be  required. 
We  will  also  need  these  firefighters  to  be  in  the  music  video. 

6.  Amublance  / Medical  Personnel:  We  will  need  ambulance  services  for  the 
duration  of  the  video  shoot.  A minimum  of  2 paramedics  would  be  required. 

We  will  also  need  these  ambulance  / medical  personal  to  be  in  the 
musicvideo. 

7.  Shuttle  Van(s):  We  are  requesting  the  use  of  2 shuttle  vans  with 
drivers  to  be  used  for  the  duration  of  the  video  shoot.  These  can  be 
actual  shuttles  or  personal  15  passenger  vans  with  air  conditioning.  We 
will  require  these  shuttles  to  bring  Veterans  in  from  Phoenix  airport  to 
Flagstaff,  AZ,  and  also  Veterans  from  the  parking  area  to  the  video  shoot 
site.  We  will  cover  the  cost  of  fuel/accommodations  if  required. 

8.  Security:  We  will  require  8 security  personnel  with  one  being  a 
security  supervisor.  They  will  be  needed  to  handle  on  site  security  and 
incoming  traffic  control. 

9.  Catering:  We  need  volunteers  to  help  with  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  meals  and  beverages  for  the  duration  of  the  video  shoot. 
Meal  preparation  will  begin  several  days  before  the  actual  shoot.  We  will 
most  likely  serve  boxed  lunches  (sandwiches,  subs  and  snacking  food.)  Does 
anyone  know  of  any  businesses  that  would  be  able  to  contribute  food  and 
beverages?  We  will  need  at  least  6 people  for  this  task.  We  can  cover  the 
food  and  accommodations  of  these  volunteers.  Even  if  you  can  donate  a case 
of  bottle  water,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

10.  Communications:  We  will  need  a minimum  of  20  high  quality  two-way 
radios  with  chargers  to  be  used  for  the  duration  of  the  video  shoot.  Does 
anyone  know  where  we  can  obtain  some  at  no  cost? 

11.  Cherry  Picker:  We  need  a one  man  truck  lift  to  be  used  by  our 
photographer . It  must  be  capable  of  reaching  a height  of  25  to  30  feet.  We 
need  this  for  high  vantage  point  photography.  We  would  be  able  to  cover 
the  cost  of  fuel. 

12.  Flagpole:  We  need  a 25  to  30  foot  portable  flagpole  to  be  used  in  the 
music  video.  Does  anyone  have  one  that  we  could  use  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  bring  out? 

13.  Video  / Documentary  Shoot  Personnel:  We  need  5 script  supervisors  / 


camera  operators  / PA's  who  must  be  detail  oriented.  We  also  need  5 grip 
electrics.  We  will  cover  the  cost  of  your  meals  / accommodations. 

HOST  HOTEL 
Super  8 

3725  North  Casper 
Flagstaff,  AZ 
86004 

Dates  : September  9th,  10th  and  11th. 

Phone  number:  (928)  526-0818 

Fax  number:  (928)  526-8786 

General  Manager:  Ricky  Patel 

Confirmation  Code:  VET-77614 

Rate:  $39.00  plus  tax.  (double  occupancy) 

Super  8 Information  Form  to  Fax  in: 

Please  contact  the  hotel  directly  and  tell  them  that  you  are  a Veteran 
with  the  "National  Native  American  Veterans'  Memorial"  video  shoot,  then 
give  them  the  confirmation  code.  You  will  require  a major  credit  card  to 
book  your  room. 

The  Hotel  has  asked  if  each  room  to  fill  out  the  attached  form  and  fax 
it  to  them  if  possible.  If  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  please  let  them  know, 
they  can  then  make  arrangements  to  acquire  this  information  from  you 
directly  over  the  phone. 

Once  we  fill  this  hotel,  we  will  be  adding  additional  host  hotels  as 
required,  however  we  may  not  get  the  same  rate. 
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Native  American  Dob  Fair  '05  slated  for  August  26th 
Resumes  accepted  via  e-mail  now 
TULSA  OK 

Native  American  Times 
August  17,  2005 

Indian  Country  is  getting  ready  for  the  second  Native  American  Dob  Fair 
of  2005. 

The  last  Dob  Fair  was  such  a success  for  employers  and  applicants  alike, 
that  we  are  having  a second  Dob  Fair  this  year.  Prepare  your  resumes  to 
send  to  Native  Times  or  get  ready  for  a roadtrip  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
(e-mail  your  resume  to  lizg@okit.com  if  you  cannot  attend 
and  we  will  distribute  it  for  you!) 

Our  Dob  Fairs  now  have  a reputation  of  attracting  qualified  talent  to 
work  in  our  nation's  workforce,  and  top  quality  companies  to  hire  those 
Native  American  applicants.  This  will  all  take  place  at  the  Tulsa  Sheraton 
Hotel  from  9-4  pm,  Friday,  August  26th.  Location  is  Hwy  169  and  41st 
Street . 

"This  free-to-the-public  event  is  sure  to  draw  a crowd  with  so  many 
corporate  and  government  recruiters  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  expected  to 
showcase  the  many  opportunities  that  exist  in  our  fast-paced,  growing 
economy,"  said  Native  American  Times  publisher  Liz  Gray. 

If  you  are  a Native  American  looking  for  a quality  job  or  a student 
needing  a little  inspiration  in  picking  your  occupation,  this  event  is 
designed  for  you  in  mind. 

An  example  of  the  recruiting  companies  attending  our  August  Dob  Fair 
specifically  looking  for  Native  American  applicants  are  as  follows: 

Hundreds  of  applicants  are  expected  to  come  from  the  four-state  area  as 
they  did  in  the  last  Native  American  Dob  Fair  held  in  Tulsa.  Tribal  vans, 
school  buses  and  carpools  with  qualified  applicants  of  all  ages  who  are 
looking  to  start  a career  or  change  their  career  are  expected  to  attend. 


Even  if  you  cannot  attend  the  Dob  Fair,  we  can  help! 

If  you  are  a Native  American  applicant  living  out  of  state  or  cannot 
travel  to  attend  the  lob  Fair,  e-mail  your  resume  to  jobfair@nativetimes . 
com  and  we  will  distribute  it  to  the  attending  companies  for  free!  Please 
include  your  tribal  affiliation  with  your  e-mail.  For  more  information, 
call  918-438-6548. 

Corporate  America  Benefits  from  Native  American  Tax  Credit. 

With  corporate  America  recovering  from  the  recent  economic  downturn,  the 
Native  American  Dob  Fair  can  help  businesses  stay  competitive  in  a global 
economy  by  attracting  the  best  and  brightest  in  Indian  country  to  attend 
the  job  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  high  expectations  of  the  Native  talent  pool  is  an 
added  benefit  for  Oklahoma  companies  to  take  advantage  of  federal  tax 
credits  for  Indian  employees  and  their  spouses.  After  extended  work  by  the 
IRS  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  specific  Oklahoma  geographic 
boundaries  related  to  special  federal  tax  incentives  associated  with 
"former  Indian  reservations  in  Oklahoma"  have  been  determined.  These 
include  all  or  part  of  64  Oklahoma  counties.  Those  incentives  are  an 
employment  tax  credit  for  employers  of  certain  enrolled  tribal  members  and 
their  spouses  who  work  within  an  Indian  reservation,  and  an  accelerated 
depreciation  allowance  for  certain  business  property  used  within  an  Indian 
reservation . 

"Two  years  ago  Congress  had  extended  tax  incentives  and  made  some 
technical  modifications,  but  the  credit  still  has  a limit  of  $4000  per 
employee,"  said  Don  Chambers,  Principal  Partner  at  Chambers  and  Dackson,  C. 
P.A. 

Realizing  the  tax  credits  alone  will  not  bring  the  kind  of  investment 
into  Indian  country,  creating  a skilled  work  force  in  the  areas  where 
employers  are  located  is  equally  important.  This  year,  organizers  have 
enlisted  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Native  American  Employment  and  Training 
Center  to  assist  in  helping  job  fair  attendees  with  hands  on  training 
throughout  the  day. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a booth  at  the  Dob  Fair  or  want  more  information, 
call  1-918-438-6548. 

The  Native  American  Dob  Fair  2005 

Friday,  August  26,  2005  at  the  Tulsa  Sheraton  Flotel,  Located  at  41st  and 
Garnett  (near  Hwy.  169).  Parking  is  fee  and  there  is  plenty  of  space  for 
buses  and  vans.  Sheraton  Flotel  phone  number  is  918-627-5000. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bush  calls  for  new  judge  in  Cobell  v.  Norton  case 
August  16,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  stepped  up  its  campaign  against  the  federal  judge 
overseeing  the  Indian  trust  fund,  asking  an  appeals  court  on  Monday  to 
assign  a new  judge  to  the  case. 

In  a 23-page  motion,  government  attorneys  repeated  a host  of  familiar 
charges  against  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth.  They  accused  him  of 
overstepping  his  bounds  and  being  too  harsh  on  the  government. 

Pointing  to  a Duly  12  ruling  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case,  the 
administration  called  on  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  intervene. 
They  said  Lamberth  went  too  far  in  comparing  the  genocide  of  Native  people 
to  the  mishandling  of  the  trust  fund. 


"The  district  court's  sweeping,  unqualified,  and  wholly  disproportionate 
denunciations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  create  at  least  an  appearance  that  the  court  will  be  unable  to 
evaluate  discrete  undertakings  by  Interior  - or  discrete  submissions  by 
Justice  - fairly,  dispassionately,  and  on  their  individual  merit,"  Peter  D. 
Kiesler,  an  assistant  attorney  general  and  Bush  appointee,  wrote  in  the 
brief.  "Reassignment  is  therefore  warranted." 

The  move  is  the  latest  in  the  administration's  long-running  attempt  to 
take  Lamberth  out  of  the  picture.  Since  taking  over  in  2001,  attorneys  for 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  have  challenged  every  single  decision  the 
judge  has  made,  going  so  far  as  to  ask  the  D.C.  Circuit  to  end  the  case 
altogether. 

The  administration  also  mounted  a disqualification  campaign  against  a 
special  master  and  a court  monitor  who  were  extremely  critical  of  the 
government  in  their  reports.  Both  officials  were  forced  to  resign  from  the 
case  under  extreme  pressure. 

Separately,  a group  of  past  and  present  government  officials  and 
attorneys  tried  to  stop  Lamberth  from  moving  forward  with  contempt 
proceedings.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to  get  involved  and  now  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  up  the  cause. 

But  the  judge  is  not  the  issue,  according  to  attorneys  for  the  Cobell 
plaintiffs.  Dennis  Gingold  pointed  out  that  Lamberth  was  a conservative 
Republican  nominee  of  the  late  president  Ronald  Reagan. 

"The  government's  problem  is  the  district  court  making  them  account  for 
100  plus  years  of  bad  facts,  its  pattern  of  unethical  behavior,  and  its 
persistent  strategy  of  diversion,  delay,  and  obstruction  - of  which  this 
is  only  the  most  recent  example,"  he  said  yesterday. 

The  motion  was  filed  as  part  of  the  government's  appeal  of  a July  12 
decision  that  requires  the  Interior  Department  to  tell  Indian 
beneficiaries  of  problems  with  the  trust.  The  ruling  was  called 
unprecedented  by  both  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  the  Bush  administration. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  case,  the  majority  of  Indian 
beneficiaries  will  be  aware  of  the  lawsuit,  the  plaintiffs'  efforts,  and 
the  danger  involved  in  placing  any  further  confidence  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,"  Lamberth  wrote. 

The  appeal  is  the  third  case  currently  before  the  D.C.  Circuit.  On 
September  12,  the  court  will  hear  the  administration's  challenge  to  a 
broad  historical  accounting  and  structural  injunction  imposed  by  Lamberth. 
On  October  14,  the  court  takes  on  the  contempt  proceeding  - a fallout  of 
the  special  master  disqualification  campaign. 

Since  2001,  the  appeals  court  has  struck  down  three  of  Lamberth ' s 
decisions  at  the  administration's  request.  All  three  times.  Bush  officials 
claimed  victory,  although  the  victories  appear  to  have  been  short  lived 
and  are  still  in  dispute. 

In  one  instance,  the  D.C.  Circuit  lifted  an  order  that  would  have 
required  Interior  to  shut  down  its  computer  systems.  At  the  same  time,  the 
court  for  the  first  time  held  that  the  Interior  Secretary  has  a fiduciary 
responsibility  to  protect  Indian  trust  data. 

The  decision  led  to  a 61-day  evidentiary  hearing  into  the  state  of 
information  technology  at  the  department.  During  this  time,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  was  forced  to  cut  its  Internet  connection  and  embarrassing 
information  was  repeatedly  aired  during  the  trial. 

In  the  two  other  instances,  the  D.C.  Circuit  stopped  the  government  from 
complying  with  a historical  accounting  and  lifted  contempt  sanctions 
against  Norton  and  former  Indian  affairs  assistant  secretary  Neal  McCaleb. 
Both  times,  however,  the  court  refused  to  limit  Lamberth 's  jurisdiction 
and  left  his  findings  against  Interior  undisturbed. 

Copyright  C.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Justice  delayed  and  justice  reviled 
August  17,  2005 

After  years  of  judicial  spankings  at  the  hands  of  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth,  the  federal  government  is  now  asking  that  the  judge  be 
removed  from  the  case  involving  Interior  Department  mismanagement  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  American  Indian  trust  accounts. 

Rather  than  target  the  judge  in  a case  that  has  brought  embarrassment 
and  contempt  citations  to  the  government,  federal  officials  should  close 
the  book  on  this  sorry  story  once  and  for  all.  Fix  the  trust  system  and 
pay  account  holders  whose  money  has  disappeared.  The  fix  won't  be  easy, 
nor  inexpensive.  But  the  mess  is  of  the  government's  own  making,  through  a 
century  of  malfeasance  and  incompetence. 

The  irony  in  the  whole  situation  is  the  very  nature  of  the  government's 
trustee  role:  The  federal  government  collects  money  for  oil,  timber  and 
mineral  leases,  among  other  things,  and  holds  it  for  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals,  presumably  because  the  tribes  and  individual  account  holders 
were  incapable  of  managing  their  own  money. 

That  the  government  cannot  say  how  much  money  it  has  collected  over  the 
years,  how  much  it  has  disbursed  and  how  much  should  be  in  individual 
accounts  would  be  funny  if  it  weren't  so  sad. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  against  the  government,  led  by 
banker  Elouise  Cobell,  have  offered  a detailed  plan  for  settling  the  issue 
once  and  for  all  and  have  set  a price  tag:  $27.5  billion. 

On  the  surface,  that  seems  a steep  price.  But  looking  at  it  in  context 
paints  another  picture.  The  settlement  figure  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
highway  project  earmarks  granted  to  individual  members  of  Congress  in  the 
pork-laden  $286  billion  federal  transportation  bill  that  passed  last  month. 

That  seems  a small  price  to  pay  to  end  a century  of  incompetence  and 
injustice  aimed  at  the  poorest  Americans. 

Copyright  c.  2005  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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Western  Shoshone  appeal  for  United  Nations  intervention 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  19,  2005 

GENEVA  - In  an  urgent  appeal  to  halt  the  assault  on  ancestral  lands,  the 
Western  Shoshone  Nation  filed  an  urgent  action  request  before  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination  in  August. 

The  request  challenges  the  U.S.  government's  assertion  of  federal 
ownership  of  nearly  90  percent  of  Western  Shoshone  lands. 

Joe  Kennedy,  Western  Shoshone,  was  among  those  urging  immediate  action 
to  halt  the  United  States  and  gold  and  energy  corporations. 

"Our  traditional  laws  tell  us  we  were  placed  here  as  caretakers  of  the 
land,"  Kennedy  said.  "As  part  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation,  we  will  not 
stand  idly  by  and  allow  the  U.S.  federal  government  to  cement  its  hold  on 
our  ancestral  land  base." 

The  Western  Shoshone  land  base  covers  approximately  60  million  acres, 
stretching  across  what  is  now  referred  to  as  the  states  of  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Utah  and  California.  The  lands  include  the  proposed  Yucca  Mountain  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  facility  and  lands  targeted  for  expanded  gold 
extraction . 


"Western  Shoshone  rights  to  the  land  - which  they  continue  to  use,  care 
for  and  occupy  today  - are  recognized  by  a ratified  treaty  with  the  United 
States/'  said  the  Western  Shoshone  delegation  in  Geneva,  Aug.  8 - 19. 

In  its  2005  CERD  written  request,  the  Western  Shoshone  seek  a halt  to 
all  further  U.S.  actions  against  Western  Shoshone  and  the  expansion  of  any 
extractive  or  other  activities  permitted  by  the  United  States. 

Western  Shoshone  said  the  United  States  has  conducted  numerous  military- 
style  seizures  of  Western  Shoshone  livestock,  has  transferred  alleged 
Western  Shoshone  trespass  fines  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
private  collection  agencies,  and  has  reinvigorated  federal  efforts  to  open 
a nationwide  nuclear  waste  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain. 

"In  2003,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  legislation  allowing  for  distribution 
of  a highly  controversial  Indian  Claims  Commission  award  for  [the]  alleged 
extinguishment  of  Western  Shoshone  land. 

"Since  that  legislation  was  passed,  efforts  to  privatize  Western 
Shoshone  lands  for  transfer  to  multinational  extractive  industries  and 
energy  developers  have  been  intensified,"  the  delegation  said. 

Western  Shoshone  asserted  that  these  actions,  justified  by  racially 
discriminatory  legal  doctrines  enshrined  in  the  domestic  law  of  the  United 
States,  demonstrate  a serious,  massive  and  persistent  pattern  of  racial 
discrimination  against  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  and  its  people  in 
accordance  with  CERD  urgent  action  and  early  warning  procedures. 

The  U.N.  committee  established  the  early  warning/urgent  action 
procedures  in  1993  in  order  to  act  quickly  in  preventing  the  further 
escalation  of  human  rights  abuses. 

Western  Shoshone  have  also  raised  concerns  before  the  U.N.  Sub- 
Commission  on  the  Promotion  and  Protection  of  Human  Rights. 

"The  role  of  non-state  actors,  or  multinational  corporations,  in  the 
ongoing  human  rights  violations  against  indigenous  peoples  is  also  being 
addressed  by  the  delegation  in  response  to  the  influential  posture  of  the 
gold  companies  and  the  energy  industry  under  the  current  administration," 
Western  Shoshone  said. 

Previously,  CERD  expressed  concern  about  the  ongoing  struggle  of  the 
Western  Shoshone  people  and  the  continued  violation  of  indigenous  human 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

In  2001,  the  committee  questioned  the  United  States'  continued 
application  of  the  "doctrine  of  discovery,"  a racially  based  legal  fiction 
that  was  used  to  justify  the  genocide  of  Indian  peoples  and  the  taking  of 
their  lands  due  to  their  "inferior"  status  as  non-Christians. 

The  committee  also  questioned  the  U.S.  delegation  about  why  domestic  law 
allowed  the  U.S.  government  to  unilaterally  abrogate  Indian  treaties,  to 
which  the  United  States  never  provided  an  answer. 

Western  Shoshone  said  the  situation  has  become  even  graver. 

CERD  is  slated  to  meet  with  U.S.  government  representatives  in  August  to 
hear  the  government's  response. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Holdouts  in  BIA  housing  say  they're  not  leaving 
By  Cindy  Yurth 
Special  to  the  Times 
August  18,  2005 

CHINLE  - They  changed  the  locks  on  her  doors  and  stopped  accepting  her 
rent  payments,  but  "Laurie"  says  she's  not  moving  out  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs-owned  duplex  she's  occupied  for  years  until  "they  tie  me  up 


in  ropes  and  drag  me  away." 

The  district  court  employee,  who  declined  to  give  her  real  name  for  fear 
of  retaliation,  heads  one  of  five  families  still  holed  up  in  the  housing 
in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  by  the  BIA  to  evict  them. 

The  BIA,  which  first  issued  eviction  notices  in  October,  cited  high 
radon  gas  readings  it  had  found  in  the  houses  during  air  quality  testing, 
but  Laurie  and  the  other  holdouts  aren't  buying  it. 

In  fact,  said  Laurie,  she  doesn't  even  believe  the  BIA  tested  her 
apartment . 

"They  didn't  come  over  while  I was  here,  and  I never  noticed  a radon 
canister  lying  around,"  she  said. 

Laurie  should  know  what  radon-testing  equipment  looks  like,  because  in 
March  of  this  year,  she  called  the  Navajo  Nation  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  had  the  agency  test  her  home. 

The  tribal  agency  found  radon  levels  of  1.7  to  1.9  picocuries  per  liter, 
well  under  the  4 picocuries  per  liter  the  EPA  considers  "actionable." 

Radon  is  an  odorless,  colorless  gas  produced  by  the  decay  of  radioactive 
minerals  such  as  uranium.  It  is  known  to  cause  lung  cancer,  even  in  small 
concentrations,  when  inhaled  over  a long  period  of  time.  A picocurie  is 
the  unit  of  measurement  used  to  determine  how  much  radon  is  in  the  air. 

What  radon  level  the  BIA  found  in  the  Chinle  houses  isn't  known  - so  far 
the  agency  has  refused  to  release  test  results,  even  to  NEPA,  citing  legal 
concerns.  The  Navajo  Times  has  filed  a federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request  for  the  information. 

The  BIA  has  not  changed  the  locks  on  Navajo  Police  Officer  Vanessa 
Yellowhair's  apartment,  perhaps  because  when  they  came  by,  she  threatened 
to  arrest  them  for  criminal  trespass. 

"I  said,  'If  you're  going  to  come  into  my  home,  let  me  see  something 
from  the  court,'"  Yellowhair  recalled. 

Like  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  tribal  police  have 
for  years  contracted  with  the  BIA  to  house  Chinle-based  employees  in  the 
duplexes,  which  were  built  in  the  1960s  to  house  BIA  employees. 

In  fact,  the  agreement  covering  judicial  branch  employees  was  renewed 
Feb.  7,  despite  the  eviction  notices  sent  out  three  months  earlier. 

The  housing  in  question,  about  120  units  where  police,  court  clerks  and 
social  workers  live,  is  in  a run-down  BIA  development  near  the  mouth  of 
Canyon  de  Chelly. 

Five  of  the  units  are  still  occupied  and  10  recently  renovated  units  are 
inhabited  by  U.S.  Indian  Flealth  Services  employees  who  work  at  the  Chinle 
hospital . 

A woman  living  in  one  of  the  apartments  said  she  was  told  the  IHS  had 
remedied  the  radon  problem  when  it  renovated  the  houses. 

Elouise  Chicharello,  director  of  the  BIA's  Navajo  Regional  Office  in 
Gallup,  has  maintained  that  remediation  measures  would  be  too  expensive, 
leaving  condemnation  as  the  only  alternative  for  the  housing. 

Chicharello  did  not  respond  to  repeated  attempts  this  week  by  the  Navajo 
Times  to  reach  her  for  comment. 

Yellowhair  said  she's  two  years  away  from  retirement  and  should  be 
looking  for  another  home  anyway,  but  she's  staying  as  a protest  on  behalf 
of  her  fellow  officers.  She  also  believes  no  police  officer  worth  her 
badge  would  live  14  miles  away  from  her  station,  referring  to  the  BIA's 
offer  to  resettle  the  Chinle  officers  in  BIA  housing  in  Many  Farms,  Ariz., 
north  of  Chinle. 

"We're  supposed  to  be  24  hours  on  call,"  Yellowhair  said.  "How  can  we 
respond  from  way  out  there?" 

Chinle  Chapter  President  Dwain  Billsie  is  doubly  concerned  about  the 
housing  situation  because  he's  also  the  lieutenant  at  the  Chinle  police 
station . 

So  far  he's  lost  two  officers  because  they  could  not  find  housing,  but 
he  doesn't  want  to  speak  as  a police  lieutenant  because  "everything  I say 
has  to  go  through  (the  chief  of  police  in  Window  Rock)." 

He  is  happy,  however,  to  speak  as  chapter  president.  And,  as  chapter 
president,  he  has  taken  up  the  matter  with  Chicharello, 

"She  says  the  BIA  wants  to  tear  down  those  houses  and  put  up  new  housing 
for  their  employees,"  Billsie  said.  "But  if  you  know  the  ground  is  full  of 


radon,  why  build  more  houses  there?" 

Billsie  said  he  tried  to  convince  Chicharello  to  donate  the  land  to  the 
chapter  for  an  open-air  use.  Personally,  he'd  like  to  see  a skate  park  for 
the  youth. 

If  the  BIA  does  tear  down  the  houses,  Billsie  said  he  hopes  they  do  it 
soon . 

"That  many  abandoned  buildings  sitting  around  are  sure  to  attract 
vandals  and  partiers,"  he  said,  and  possibly  worse.  "In  Shiprock  they've 
had  a problem  with  people  burning  down  abandoned  buildings.  I just  hope 
that  doesn't  happen  here." 

In  addition  to  the  duplexes,  the  BIA  owns  a parcel  of  land  where  a small 
number  of  government  employees  have  been  allowed  to  set  up  trailers.  One 
of  them,  Pat  Thompson,  says  the  BIA  is  trying  to  evict  her  and  her  son  as 
well . 

"They  haven't  said  anything  about  radon,  they've  just  said  they're 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  trailer  business,"  Thompson  said. 

But  she  said  two  of  her  neighbors  on  the  land,  who  do  not  work  for  the 
tribe,  have  not  been  bothered. 

Thompson  recently  retired  from  IHS  and  her  son  also  works  for  the  agency. 
She  said  she  was  warned  her  lease  would  be  revoked  when  she  retired,  so 
she  wrote  a request  to  have  it  transferred  to  her  son's  name. 

"They  never  even  responded,  they  just  said  'Get  out,'"  she  said.  "I 
guess  my  40  years  of  government  service  doesn't  count  for  anything." 

No  place  to  move 

The  reason  the  situation  is  so  dire,  all  the  evictees  say,  is  that  there 
simply  is  no  housing  for  rent  in  Chinle. 

"My  wife  and  I looked  all  around  here,"  said  Officer  Rick  Gravatt,  who 
recently  moved  into  one  of  the  Many  Farms  apartments.  "There's  just 
nothing. " 

Gravatt  said  there's  a waiting  list  for  the  Many  Farms  apartments,  and 
officers  are  squeezing  in  with  friends  and  family  until  one  becomes 
available.  Gravatt  himself  stayed  with  his  in-laws  while  he  waited,  and 
only  got  an  apartment  after  "begging  and  pleading"  with  local  BIA 
personnel . 

Chinle  is  paying  the  price  for  having  a homeless  police  force,  according 
to  Billsie  and  Gravatt. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  concentrate  on  your  job  when  you're  spending  all 
your  time  looking  for  a place  to  live,"  Gravatt  remarked. 

Yellowhair  is  just  plain  mad.  She  said  she's  tired  of  the  Navajo  police 
being  treated  like  second-class  citizens  when  they're  an  essential  part  of 
the  community's  inf rastructure 

"The  doctors  have  houses.  The  teachers  have  houses,"  she  said.  "We're 
just  as  important  to  the  health  of  the  community  as  they  are." 

She's  also  disappointed  in  the  townspeople  of  Chinle,  who  she  expected 
to  rally  around  their  police  force,  and  the  tribal  council. 

"Every  time  the  good  people  of  Chinle  call,  we  come  running,"  she  said. 
"Now  we  need  them.  Where  are  they?  Where  is  (President)  Doe  Shirley?  Why 
doesn't  he  say,  'If  the  BIA  won't  house  our  officers,  let's  set  aside  a 
week  and  start  building  houses  for  police  officers'?" 

Actually,  some  powerful  citizens  have  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
evictees . 

Shirley  wrote  a strongly  worded  letter  to  the  BIA  opposing  the  evictions 
and  asking  the  agency  to  back  off.  Navajo  Nation  Chief  Dustice  Herb  Yazzie 
wrote  Chicharello,  while  Solicitor  Randall  X.  Ramsey  wrote  Mike  Smith, 
deputy  director  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Navajo  leaders  asked  that  either  the  radon  testing  results  be 
revealed  or  the  leases  on  the  apartments  extended.  Neither  received  a 
response  from  the  BIA. 

And  NEPA  Air  & Toxics  Department  Director  Calvert  Curley  said  he's 
offered  to  work  with  the  BIA  to  retest  all  the  units  and  resolve 
differences  between  the  two  agencies'  test  results,  but  the  BIA  is  not 
interested . 

Meanwhile,  the  holdouts  say  they're  not  budging  and  are  contemplating  a 
class  action  suit.  But  mostly,  they  say,  they  just  wish  the  BIA  had 


approached  things  a little  differently. 

"We've  been  good  tenants/'  Yellowhair  said.  "We've  paid  our  rent.  For 
years,  we've  served  the  public.  Can't  they  come  to  us  to  work  out  a 
settlement  instead  of  kicking  us  out  and  changing  the  locks  when  we  have 
nowhere  to  go?" 

Said  another  evictee,  "They  always  tell  us,  'Go  get  an  education  and 
then  come  back  and  serve  your  people.'  Well,  we  did  that.  Now  look.  We 
don't  even  have  a place  to  live." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Company  Incorporated. 
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Kitt  Peak  hoping  for  O'odham  astronomer 
By  Anne  Minard 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
August  19,  2005 

As  a boy.  Hector  Rios  made  class  trips  to  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory 
from  Santa  Rosa  School  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation,  and  he  dreamed 
of  working  on  the  mountain  someday. 

Rios,  57,  has  been  living  that  dream  for  34  years.  He  started  out  as  a 
maintenance  man  and  is  now  a skilled  craftsman,  well-known  for  his  steady 
operation  of  a crane  that  lifts  multimillion-dollar  equipment  on  and  off 
the  mountain's  most  celebrated  telescope. 

Rios  said  he's  stayed  because  he's  friends  with  his  co-workers,  and  he 
hasn't  seen  his  boss  angry  in  a decade.  He  lives  with  his  wife  of  17  years, 
Noreen,  and  their  13-month-old  grandson  not  far  from  his  work. 

"I  want  to  be  here  because  I gave  this  place  most  of  my  childhood,"  he 
said . 

He  is  one  of  a handful  of  tribal  members  who  work  at  Kitt  Peak,  although 
the  entire  observatory  is  built  on  the  reservation.  That's  long  been  a 
sore  spot  for  the  O'odham,  and  it  came  to  light  again  when  the  tribe  tried 
to  halt  construction  on  a new  telescope  complex  earlier  this  year. 

Kitt  Peak  officials  say  they'd  welcome  more  tribal  members  on  the 
mountain,  but  they're  battling  funding  cutbacks,  low  turnover  and  a dearth 
of  qualified  tribal  applicants. 

That  last  point  has  proved  frustrating  to  both  Kitt  Peak  and  the  tribe, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  observatory ' s 1958  lease  that  requires 
preferential  hiring  of  tribal  members  when  experience  and  training  are 
equal.  But  a national  push  to  recruit  more  American  Indians  into  science 
careers  - which  is  just  now  reaching  Tohono  O'odham  Community  College  - 
could  help. 

Eleven  out  of  40  staff  members  on  the  mountain  are  Tohono  O'odham.  They 
maintain  the  buildings  and  grounds,  cook  or  man  the  visitors  center.  A 
very  few,  such  as  Rios,  offer  specialized  skills.  A smaller  number  of  Kitt 
Peak  employees  work  out  of  the  Tucson  offices  of  the  National  Optical 
Astronomy  Observatory,  which  operates  Kitt  Peak  and  a number  of  other 
star-watching  sites.  None  of  the  13  Tucson-based  employees,  who  handle 
most  of  the  engineering  and  development  work  for  the  observatory 
telescopes,  is  O'odham. 

"Historically,  Kitt  Peak  has  hired  tribal  members  for  lower-level 
positions  and  not  for  middle-  or  upper-management  positions,"  said  O'odham 
Chairwoman  Vivian  luan-Saunders . 

She  said  the  tribe's  impression  is  that  Kitt  Peak  hasn't  reached  out 
enough  to  O'odham  students.  Doug  Isbell,  an  observatory  spokesman,  said 
Kitt  Peak  has  long  offered  a job-shadowing  program  for  tribal  members. 
There's  also  a job-training  program  its  staff  drafted  years  ago,  which  has 


now  been  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  at  the  community  college. 

Katy  Garmany,  an  observatory  scientist,  has  offered  astronomy  classes  in 
the  past  at  the  college  and  is  scheduled  to  do  so  again  this  fall. 

But  another  effort,  by  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Chicanos  and 
Native  Americans  in  Science,  has  taken  hold  at  other  community  colleges 
and  at  Arizona's  three  universities.  And  in  some  form,  it's  coming  to  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Reservation. 

Marigold  Linton  directs  American  Indian  outreach  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  is  the  president  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. -based  society.  She 
agrees  that  there  are  very  few  Indians  who  are  prepared  for  jobs  in 
science.  But  she  and  others  are  working  to  change  that. 

At  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University,  two  miles  from  the  University  of 
Kansas,  she's  built  the  500  Nations  Bridge  Program,  where  students  from 
more  than  100  Indian  nations  are  pursuing  doctorate  degrees  in  about  30 
departments,  including  engineering  and  biology. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  contributes  $200,000  a year  to  the 
efforts  in  Kansas  as  part  of  a national  budget  for  tribal  bridge  programs 
that  has  hovered  around  $6  million  a year  since  its  establishment  in  1992. 
The  NIH  is  the  largest  funding  source  for  such  programs  in  the  country, 
and  it  supports  about  100  minority  outreach  programs,  including  several  at 
Arizona's  universities. 

Tohono  O'odham  Community  College  is  doing  some  outreach  of  its  own, 
recruiting  Kitt  Peak  leaders  to  sit  at  the  table  with  other  interested 
parties  to  plan  a comprehensive  science  program  for  tribal  students  using 
a $50,000  planning  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

When  the  college  was  established  in  1998  - it  was  accredited  this  year  - 
it  joined  the  ranks  of  about  30  tribal  colleges  across  the  country.  The 
first  was  Dine  College  in  Tsaile,  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in 
Northeastern  Arizona,  in  1968. 

Many  of  the  tribal  colleges  now  have  some  sort  of  science  training 
program  - and  for  good  reason,  said  Doe  Marlow,  a professor  at  the  Tohono 
O'odham  college  teaching  math.  Earth  science  and  economics. 

"I  think  people  are  starting  to  realize  that  indigenous  people  have  a 
lot  to  offer,"  he  said.  Marlow  is  one  of  the  people  working  to  develop  the 
new  science  curriculum. 

Richard  Green,  Kitt  Peak's  director,  said  not  all  of  the  hiring 
difficulties  on  the  mountain  will  change  with  the  availability  of  more 
educated  tribal  applicants.  There's  the  issue  of  funding:  Kitt  Peak's 
grant  support  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  dropped  to  $3.8  million 
in  2004  from  $8.3  million  in  1998,  Green  said.  And  there's  low  turnover 
among  those  already  working  at  the  observatory. 

Mike  Hawes,  who  runs  the  17-member  facilities  crew  with  which  Rios  works 
says  the  average  age  of  employees  is  about  55. 

The  best  opportunities  at  Kitt  Peak  are  for  people  who  are  trained  in 
astronomy. 

Green  said  a tribal  member  with  an  astronomy  degree  would  be  a hot 
commodity  throughout  the  field.  But  the  best  candidate  "would  be  someone 
who  went  all  the  way  to  a Ph.D.  That's  yet  a higher  level,  and  one  we 
would  be  thrilled  to  see." 

Contact  reporter  Anne  Minard  at  434-4086  or  aminard@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Cornsilk  weaves  tales  of  home,  love 
August  16,  2005 

For  Nebraska,  the  Corn  Husker  state,  this  is  the  month  of  the  corn.  And 


corn  for  the  Sahnish  (Arikara)  and  other  native  people  has  always  been 
important  because  it  maintained  our  lives  in  times  of  famine. 

Historians  and  the  stories  of  our  people  tell  of  the  path  of  this  sacred 
plant.  It  started,  they  said,  in  the  warm  fields  in  Mexico  and  was  carried 
north  by  our  people.  In  each  region,  the  corn  was  nurtured  and  coaxed  to 
grow  in  cooler  and  cooler  climates  until  its  milky  sweetness  could  be 
tasted  in  most  places  in  this  nation. 

Last  week,  I attended  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association 
conference  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  As  I and  a Herald  co-worker,  Susanne  Nadeau, 
drove  south,  we  veered  little  until  we  reached  Lincoln.  The  closer  we  came 
to  Nebraska,  the  higher  and  thicker  the  cornfields  seemed  to  be.  It  was 
hard  to  look  on  any  side  of  the  road  without  seeing  the  waving  green 
leaves  of  corn. 

During  the  conference,  we  visited  the  Ho  Chunk  reservation.  On  our  way 
there,  we  saw  a stand  selling  corn.  "We'll  stop  there  on  our  way  home 
Sunday,"  we  decided. 

Then,  on  our  way  home  Sunday,  we  took  a "short  cut"  through  back  roads. 

I am  used  to  doing  that  in  North  Dakota,  but  I found  I wasn't  in  North 
Dakota  anymore.  I missed  a turn  somewhere  and  it  wasn't  until  we  reached 
Omaha  that  I realized  we  were  some  70  miles  off  our  path,  and  we  missed 
the  roadside  stand  selling  corn. 

So  no  dried  corn  this  year,  I thought. 

Our  family  usually  dries  corn  each  year  for  the  winter.  Now,  you're 
probably  wondering  why  can't  we  just  buy  some  frozen  corn  and  be  done  with 
it.  Here  is  what  we  do  and  why: 

First,  it  is  not  just  about  roasting  and  drying  corn,  it  is  about  family. 
When  we  get  corn  - 20  or  30  dozen  ears  - it  is  brought  to  either  my 

brother  or  my  aunt's  house.  There  we  dig  a pit  for  fire.  We  cover  the  pit 

with  a grate  used  for  so  many  years,  I can't  tell  you  what  it  was  before 
it  became  our  corn  grate. 

After  the  wood  burns  down  a little  and  there  are  more  coals  than  fire, 
we  begin.  We  fill  a big  washtub  with  water  and  put  it  on  one  side  of  the 
pit;  the  washtub,  too,  is  pretty  worn. 

The  corn  is  dipped  in  the  water  and  placed  quickly  on  the  grate  above 

the  coals,  which  are  hot  by  then. 

You  choose  what  role  you'll  play  in  the  process  just  by  standing  or 
sitting  where  you  want  to  work.  The  fire  position  is  usually  the  hardest 
job  because  of  the  heat.  That  person  has  to  stay  there  turning  the  corn 
and  making  sure  it  doesn't  burn. 

Eventually,  the  corn  is  taken  off  the  fire  with  a long  fork,  stick  or 
whatever  the  fire  person  thinks  works  best.  Then  the  corn  is  thrown  on  a 
mat  or  canvas  to  cool. 

That's  when  the  older  women  begin  to  shell  the  corn.  There  are  different 
methods  of  doing  this,  too.  Some  use  a soup  spoon,  some  just  twist  the 
corn  and  there  are  those  who  will  take  each  kernel  one  at  a time.  I am  a 
spoon  person  myself. 

The  corn  has  a nutty  fragrance  from  the  roasting  that  is  wonderful. 
Usually  we  sit  and  talk  - about  everything.  We  are  a family  who  laughs  a 
lot,  so  you  will  hear  our  howling  laughter,  at  times,  rolling  over  Lake 
Sakakawea.  Mosquitoes,  flies  and  kids  circling  our  shade  are  part  of  the 
process,  too. 

When  the  corn  is  shelled,  it  is  put  on  screens,  and  the  final  phase  - 
the  drying  - begins.  The  corn  usually  takes  a day  or  so  to  dry,  then  it  is 
packed  into  cloth  bags  or  tins  for  the  winter.  It's  used  in  soups,  with 
beans,  without  beans,  with  meat  (any  kind),  with  suet;  I throw  a handful 
in  most  of  my  soups.  To  all  of  those  dishes,  the  corn  adds  not  only 
nutrition  but  also  a nutty  sweet  flavor. 

Corn  has  changed  from  those  old  days,  when  its  nutritional  value  was 
unmatched.  Today,  there  probably  is  too  much  sugar  hybrid  into  it,  but  the 
process  we  use  is  the  same  as  if  the  corn  was  from  the  old  days. 

I didn't  get  any  corn  in  those  Nebraska  fields,  and  when  I got  home 
Sunday  night  after  nine  hours  on  the  road,  I was  pretty  tired.  When  I 
stepped  out  my  Toyota,  I could  swear  she  lowered  her  tires  and  rested  her 
bumper  lightly  on  the  ground,  sighed  softly  and  closed  her  bug-stained 
headlight-eyes . 


I whispered  a thank  you  to  the  Creator  for  the  safe  ride,  turned  and 
went  into  the  house  to  my  own  bed.  When  I closed  my  eyes,  I saw  visions  of 
those  long,  green  leaves  of  the  corn.  I saw  a ripple  of  breeze  shake  the 
tall  cornstalks  as  if  they  were  dancing.  Then,  I walked  into  dreamland. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Flecel  Oyate  Kinipikte  (so  that  the  people  may  live) 
by:  Carole  Anne  Fleart 
August  16,  2005 

Didn't  you  receive  your  parenting  book  in  the  delivery  room? 

The  complex  and  mystifying  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  not 
clear  to  adolescents  or  parents.  From  the  day  a child  is  welcomed  into  the 
world,  parents  expect  their  child  to  achieve  beyond  what  they  have 
achieved . 

Parents  live  vicariously  through  their  children,  imagining  and  wishing 
for  them  great  careers  and  a successful  life.  Then  reality  sets  in,  and 
parent's  and  children's  expectations  don't  always  match. 

Informal  markers  of  the  rite  of  passage  for  young  people  include 
drinking  alcohol,  smoking  cigarettes,  having  sex,  obtaining  a driver's 
license  or  getting  a vehicle.  These  benchmarks  signal  to  a child  their 
entrance  into  the  realm  of  adulthood.  But  the  question  remains:  are  these 
appropriate  markers  that  signify  admirable  and  proper  qualities  we  want 
our  children  to  emulate? 

Tribal  rites  of  initiation 

Indigenous  cultures  of  the  Americas  developed  a tested  methodology  that 
steered  the  passage  from  childhood  to  adulthood  for  young  people.  This 
process  for  young  Lakota  women  was  the  Ishnati  Awicha  Lowanpi  (womanhood 
ceremony)  and  for  young  Lakota  men  the  Hanbleceya  (vision  quest),  and  was 
the  culmination  of  a series  of  structured  events  in  which  young  people 
participated  with  their  relatives  and  other  admired  adults  within  the 
Tiyospaye  (family  structure). 

The  structured  events  were  teaching  tools  developed  to  assist  young 
people  to  make  the  right  choices,  thus  easing  the  difficult  transition. 
These  learning  packets  supplied  the  necessary  ingredients,  critical  tools 
and  information  to  young  people  about  their  role  for  successful  adulthood. 

Tribal  youth  are  no  longer  required  to  participate  in  the  time-honored 
traditions  that  offered  guidance,  support,  and  a specific  timeframe  for 
entry  into  adulthood.  Tribal  youth  now  view  their  transition  into 
adulthood  using  the  same  standard  rites  of  passage  as  non-Indian  youth. 

The  once  clearly  defined  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood  has  become 
very  fuzzy  and  difficult  to  determine  by  today's  standards. 

Some  young  people  begin  smoking  and  experimenting  with  alcohol  and  other 
illegal  substances  before  age  12.  Some  of  our  young  girls  conceive  at  the 
age  of  13  or  younger.  Young  men  become  fathers  at  the  same  age. 

When  a child  begins  to  experiment  with  alcohol,  drugs,  smoking  or  risky 
sexual  behavior,  it  is  the  parents'  responsibility  to  guard  and  guide  them. 
Recent  studies  point  to  a threefold  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who 
get  drunk  at  least  10  times  a month.  Another  study  showed  40  percent  of 
college  girls  binge  drink. 

When  the  increased  rates  of  teen  depression,  suicide,  alcohol  poisoning, 
sexual  assault  and  pregnancies  are  considered  together,  it  is  clear  that 


we  are  dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  social  issues  that  will  be  carried  into 
adulthood.  Young  people  who  begin  drinking  at  an  early  age  are  at  an 
greater  risk  of  developing  heart  disease,  reproductive  disorders,  brain 
abnormalities  and  social  problems.  The  long-term  consequences  of  alcohol 
abuse  are  much  greater  for  girls  than  boys. 

The  brain 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  teen  physical  development  - particularly  the 
brain,  which  is  the  command  center  for  behavior  - scientists  found  that 
the  teenage  brain  continues  to  develop  well  beyond  the  accepted  18  years 
of  age.  The  brain  lays  the  foundation  for  behavior,  habits  and  future 
choices  up  until  a person  is  25  years  old. 

The  teen  brain  goes  through  a period  of  pruning.  Dust  as  a gardener 
prunes  plants,  so  the  brain  prunes  brain  cells  that  aren't  being  used. 

This  period  of  development  is  very  important  for  parents  to  understand. 

The  teen  brain  finds  it  very  difficult  to  plan  ahead,  think  of 
consequences,  to  fully  understand  risky  and  destructive  behavior,  and  to 
self-manage  their  emotions. 

Cultural  traditions 

Our  ancestors  understood  these  important  developmental  stages  and 
developed  a system  to  respond  to  it. 

Young  children  were  given  guidance  and  nurturance  from  all  the  adults 
surrounding  them.  They  were  taught  the  rules  for  social  behavior  and 
interaction.  Adults  modeled  the  behaviors  they  hoped  to  see  in  their 
children.  Repetition  was  used  to  affirm  behaviors  that  parents  desired  in 
their  children.  Social  and  motor  skills  were  continually  tested  and 
refined.  Spiritual  and  moral  values  were  an  integral  part  of  this  learning 
period . 

There  is  a silent  scream  by  our  youth  for  the  return  of  an  established 
ritual  that  sets  a standard  for  entrance  into  adulthood.  As  Indian  parents 
we  have  a responsibility  to  formally  set  in  place  those  concrete  expected 
standards  that  once  were  a clear  guide  for  what  was  expected  of  our 
children.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  ensure  that  we  affirm  our  cultural 
values  and  traditions  for  our  youth.  This  is  how  we  must  protect  our 
children  and  our  future  for  generations. 

Carole  Anne  Heart  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Health  Board.  She  can  be  reached  at  (605)  721-1922  or 
execdir@aatchb.org.  Visit  www.aatchb.org  for  more  information. 
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IT  LOOKS  LIKE  ONEIDA  VS.  SHERILL  WIPED  OUT  'FEDERAL  INDIAN  LAW! 

BRAVO!!  THE  INDIGENOUS  RENNAISANCE  HAS  BEGUN! 

MNN.  Aug  18,  2005.  The  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York  v.  the  City  of  Sherill  could  be  applied 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  And  why  not?  The  case  was  taken 
under  federal  Indian  law.  Federal  Indian  law  is  a creation  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  can  be  changed  by  the  federal  government 
anytime  to  suit  its  needs. 

The  federal  government  wants  to  eliminate  Indian  title  throughout  the 
United  States.  Using  the  Sherill  decision  the  principle  of  "latches" 
can  now  be  applied  everywhere.  This  means  that  any  Indian  "tribe" 
set  up  under  federal  Indian  law  that  did  not  take  a court  action  on 
their  land  claims  within  a unspecified  time  cannot  now  do  so.  The 
time  frame  and  Indian  interest  in  land  is  decided  by  the  federal 


government  under  their  laws.  This  means  that  the  Indians  have  no 
rights  at  all  under  federal  Indian  law. 

The  fraud  was  started  more  than  20  years  ago.  Illegal  "tribal" 
governments  were  set  up  under  federal  Indian  law.  St.  Regis,  Cayuga, 
Oneida,  Onondaga  and  out-of-state  tribes  were  encouraged  to  start 
land  claims  cases  against  New  York  State.  Then  they  were  to  work  out 
a "settlement"  to  extinguish  sovereign  Indian  title  in  exchange  for 
casinos.  Even  though  they  were  municipal  level  governments  they 
agreed  to  give  up  Haudenosaunee  land,  which  is  most  of  New  York  State. 

It  almost  worked.  Most  of  the  people  did  not  know  this  was  going  on 
because  New  York  State  told  their  Indian  "puppets"  to  keep  it  a secret. 
They  thought  that  no  one  would  take  much  interest  in  the  dry  and 
complicated  details  of  phony  administrative  law. 

The  Kanion ' ke: haka  aren't  so  easy  to  fool.  Once  we  got  wind  of  what 
they  were  up  to,  the  Kanion ' ke : haka/Mohawk  constitutional  government 
under  the  Kaianereh ' ko :wa/Great  Law  filed  a "constitutional 
jurisdiction  question"  in  the  St.  Regis  v.  New  York  State  case.  We 
asked  a simple  and  obvious  question.  It's  the  big  question  the 
colonizers  always  try  to  avoid.  How  did  federal  and  state  government 
entities  get  jurisdiction  to  sign  over  unsurrendered  land  that  is 
protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution?  The  New  York  State  Courts 
refused  to  answer  us.  They  had  no  law  and  no  precedents.  We  went  on 
to  file  the  same  question  in  the  Sherill/Oneida  and  Onondaga  cases. 

In  St.  Regis  v.  New  York  State,  Judges  McCurn  and  Lowe  of  the  U.S 
District  Court  made  a decision.  They  thought  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  was  dismiss  our  question.  This  allowed  us  to  appeal  first 
to  the  Second  Circuit.  When  it  also  ignored  the  constitutional 
question,  then  at  last  we  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

When  it  came  to  Sherill  the  judge  had  learned  from  the  "mistake"  of 
Judges  McCurn  and  Lowe.  In  trying  to  address  the  constitutional 
question,  they  tripped  all  over  themselves  in  the  process.  They  went 
back  to  the  time-honored  fraudulent  court  strategy  of  willful 
blindness  to  the  existence  of  the  constitutional  question  that  was 
staring  them  in  the  face.  By  not  saying  anything  they  thought  they 
could  close  the  loophole  that  we  used  to  get  the  issue  in.  If  they 
don't  answer,  we  can't  appeal  because  there  is  no  final  decision. 

They  thought  this  would  stop  us  in  our  tracks. 

Our  case  involves  genocide  - the  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  a 
people.  So  it  is  even  more  serious  than  cases  involving  the  death 
penalty,  where  only  a single  individual's  life  is  at  stake.  If 
someone  is  on  death  row,  the  court  is  petitioned  with  a "habeus 
corpus"  to  stop  the  execution.  A refusal  to  answer  the  petition  is 
the  court's  "final  solution"  reply.  The  execution  is  then  carried 
out.  The  counterpart  petition  to  habeus  corpus  when  it  is  a nation 
rather  than  an  individual  is  "quo  warranto".  In  Sherill,  the  judge's 
failure  to  answer  our  quo  warranto  petition  is  the  court's  "final 
solution"  reply  signaling  the  death  of  the  nation  by  judicial 
trickery.  Because  it  implements  a final  solution  it  is  an  appealable 
final  order.  We  thus  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  were 
assigned  the  number  05-165. 

The  judges  figured  their  non-answer  was  their  secret  weapon.  This 
is  now  our  secret  weapon.  We  have  now  brought  Sherill  into  our  US 
Supreme  Court  case  No.  05-165. 

Sherill  is  the  key.  Sherill  brought  in  latches,  the  principle  that 
too  much  time  has  lapsed  for  Indians  to  make  applications  for 
settlement  of  their  outstanding  land  claims.  So  the  Indians  have 
lost  their  interest  to  their  lands  for  all  time.  Federal  Indian  law 
is  an  extinguishment  device  to  get  rid  of  Indian  constitutional 
jurisdiction.  Sherill  could  now  be  applied  to  federal  Indian  tribes 
all  across  the  United  States. 

However,  Indian  constitutional  jurisdiction  is  timeless.  It  remains 
until  there  has  been  a consensual  treaty  according  to  the 
Kaienerekowa  and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  and  is  completely  unaffected  by  federal  Indian  law. 


Therefore,  it  is  completely  unaffected  by  the  doctrine  of  latches. 

Latches  cannot  apply  to  the  constitution. 

Our  ancestors  have  been  fighting  for  our  rights  since  the  arrival  of 
the  colonists.  The  attacks  have  been  constant  and  varied.  They're 
still  trying  to  exterminate  us  by  ignoring  the  constitutional 
question.  Now  it  cannot  be  ignored.  We  have  the  US  Supreme  Court 
number.  The  inauguration  of  the  rule  of  law  is  the  antidote  to 
genocide.  The  rule  of  law  cannot  function  if  the  law  itself  is 
ignored . 

The  era  of  ignoring  the  law  is  coming  to  close.  We  had  a historical 
suspension  while  the  Indigenous  people  were  victimized.  We  are 
bringing  a shameful  chapter  in  North  American  history  to  an  end, 
before  the  final  solution  has  been  allowed  to  fully  run  its 
course. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 

MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 

Comments:  kahntineta@hotmail.com 

For  more  information  contact:  518-358-6012  or  518-236-7100 
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Aboriginal  vet's  association  forgotten 
By  Noemi  LoPinto 
August  21,  2005 

On  August  13,  2005,  Ernest  "Smokey"  Smith,  the  last  living  recipient  of 
the  Victoria  Cross,  Canada's  highest  award  for  valour,  was  commemorated 
with  a military  funeral,  preceded  by  a two-kilometre  procession  through 
Vancouver,  with  thousands  lining  the  streets. 

Smith's  flag-draped  coffin  was  carried  on  a vintage  gun  carriage  to  St. 
Andrew's  Wesley  United  Church,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  military 
personnel  from  across  the  country. 

Except  for  a representative  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Veterans 
Association  (NAVAC),  who  were  excluded  from  the  guest  list. 

"I  don't  know  why  we  weren't  invited,"  NAVAC  President,  Claude  Petit 
said.  "You'd  have  to  ask  them." 

The  event  was  organized  by  Veterans  Affairs  Canada  and  the  Department  of 
National  Defense,  and  attended  by  the  Honourable  Albina  Guarnieri, 

Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Defence  Minister,  Bill  Graham. 

On  August  10,  2005,  Petit  wrote  the  Ministers  a letter  in  which  he 
expressed  his  profound  disappointment  at  being  excluded. 

"Smokey  Smith  had  a very  close  and  important  role  in  the  work  of  NAVAC," 
Petit  wrote.  "Smokey  and  I attended  pilgrimages  together,  and  he 
participated  in  many  NAVAC  activities  until  the  very  end  of  his  life." 

Sgt.  Smith  was  the  Patron  of  the  Year  of  the  Veteran,  2005.  He  gave  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  representing  the  Canadian  Forces,  and 
veterans,  at  countless  historic  and  commemorative  events  across  Canada  and 
around  the  globe. 

"I  knew  him  for  many  years,"  Petit  said  in  the  telephone  interview  from 
his  home  in  Duck  Lake.  "We  should  have  been  invited  to  that  funeral  in 
Ottawa.  You  know,  it's  like  everything  else,  they  always  seem  to  forget 
the  Aboriginal  people." 

More  than  4,000  Aboriginal  people  in  Canada  fought  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  up  to  12,000  First  Nations  people  served  in  all  three  wars. 

However,  many  native  soldiers  were  subject  to  racial  discrimination  and 
were  denied  benefits  accorded  to  non-Aboriginal  soldiers. 

"I  was  really  upset  with  this  bull ,"  Petit  said.  "It's  sickening. 

But  when  it  comes  time  they  want  your  vote,  they  sure  as  hell  can  talk  to 


you . 

Representatives  of  Veteran's  Affairs  Canada  were  unreachable  by  press 
time. 
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Guided  by  books  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
Nasivvik 

Zebedee  Nungak,  Windspeaker  Columnist 
August  - 2005 

In  the  annals  of  Arctic  literature,  there  exist  some  writings  unequalled 
for  sheer  colonial  boldness,  which  deserve  some  quality  attention.  Frozen 
in  time  and  the  written  word,  such  writings  are  capsules  of  a mind-set 
worthy  of  closer  examination.  In  them,  great  wallops  of  gratuitous  advice 
were  dished  out  to  Inuit,  who  were  instructed,  step  by  detailed  step,  on 
how  to  be  better  Eskimos  than  they  already  were. 

One  of  these.  The  Eskimo  Book  of  Knowledge  by  George  Binney,  is  a 
classic  published  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1931. 

Binney  describes  Inuit  then:  "...They  are  hunters,  trappers  and 
seafarers  for  the  most  part  --  happy-go-lucky,  sporting  folk,  affectionate 
to  their  families,  friendly  and  generous  to  all  members  of  their  community 
and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  White  Men  and  Women  who  live  among  them. 
Through  the  enterprise  of  missionaries  many  of  them  have  learned  to  read 
and  write... They  have,  however,  only  one  book  in  their  language  - the 
Bible... Upon  these  merry  people,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Why  and  Wherefore 
of  the  World,  the  shadow  of  Civilization  is  now  falling... 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  His  Majesty's  most  cheerful  subjects,  the 
Eskimo,  have  two  books  in  their  language  where  before  they  had  one  - a 
book  for  Sundays  to  which  is  now  added  this  book  for  weekdays." 

As  if  to  get  on  the  bandwagon,  Canada's  Department  of  Mines  and 
Resources  produced  The  Book  of  Wisdom  for  Eskimo  in  1947.  Its  table  of 
contents  exposes  an  attitude  of  graphic  paternalism. 

Starting  with  "Where  Sickness  Comes  From,"  and  "How  Sickness  Spreads." 

It  goes  on  to  "The  Clean  Camp,"  "Clean  Pots  and  Dishes,"  to  "Clean  Food." 
Another  section  includes  "Family  Allowances,"  "Care  of  Rifles," 
"Conservation  of  Game,"  and  "Planning  for  Periods  of  Scarcity." 

Then  there  is  A Letter  From  the  Government  to  the  Eskimo  People,  written 
by  O.S.  Finnie  in  1931.  This  one  is  a gem  of  extreme  colonial  supervision- 
ism:  a keeper,  which  belongs  in  a frame,  to  hang  on  the  boardroom  wall  of 
every  Inuit  organization. 

Mr.  Finnie  writes:  "You  must  have  food.  You  must  have  clothing.  You  must 
have  dog-food.  You  cannot  do  without  food,  you  cannot  do  without  winter 
clothing,  nor  can  you  do  without  dog-food.  Your  food,  your  winter  clothing, 
your  dog-food  all  come  from  your  country;  either  from  the  sea  or  from  the 
land.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  them. 

"...Always  'cache'  the  meat.  Do  not  throw  it  away,  but  dry  it.  Dried 
meat  is  better  than  canned  meat:  as  for  sea-shore  Eskimos,  seal  meat  is 
better  than  canned  food... When  you  trade  fox  skins  for  white  man's  food, 
do  not  buy  flour  only,  but  also  rolled  oats  and  rice.  These  are  better.  It 
is  not  good  to  use  baking  powder  all  the  time,  nor  to  put  too  much  of  it 

in  the  flour Do  not  let  the  children  drink  strong  tea,  and  give  only 

milk  to  the  smaller  children." 

The  authors  practically  invade  the  homes  of  their  subjects  to  give  them 
hands-on  training  on  how  to  be  civilized  Eskimos!  It's  amazing  to  behold 
what  saturated  the  thinking  of  people  who  were  then  in  the  best  position 
to  help  Inuit.  It's  also  somehow  difficult  to  be  bitter  about  it. 


In  the  mind-set  of  the  authors,  Inuit  are  primitive,  uncivilized,  dirty, 
louse-infested,  un-hygienic  and  un-educated;  fit  to  be  transformed  into 
something  else  by  right-minded  Qallunaat  (white  men).  They  don't  know  how 
to  preserve  their  food,  have  never  heard  about  conservation  of  wildlife, 
and  are  utterly  ignorant  about  how  to  use  government-issued  family 
allowances . 

In  short,  Inuit  are  characterized  as  not  having  a clue  about  how  to  live 
life,  and  have  to  be  trained-on-the-job  to  be  proper,  regimented  Eskimos. 
Mr.  Binnie  writes:  "This  book  - the  Book  of  Knowledge  - is  the  light  of 
the  sun:  it  will  show  you  the  path  through  the  difficult  places  of  life: 
it  will  provide  you  with  further  knowledge  of  the  White  Man:  it  will  show 
you  by  what  means  you  can  make  yourselves  and  your  children  more  happy  and 
prosperous . 

Read  then  this  book  - the  Book  of  Knowledge  - for  in  it  you  will  find  a 
great  store  of  truth  - a cache  such  as  you  make  of  your  meat  when  you  have 
it  in  plenty  after  the  walrus  hunt.  It  will  fill  you  with  understanding, 
which  will  strengthen  you  on  the  journey  of  life.  Let  those  of  you  who 
read  it,  recite  the  book  to  those  who  cannot  read.  In  your  camps  discuss 
the  book;  talk  of  it  in  your  igloos  at  night  time  when  your  pipes  are  lit. 
Teach  it  to  your  children;  this  book  will  help  them." 

One  hates  to  intrude  on  these  trains  of  thought,  so  well  expressed!  I'm 
left  wanting  to  read  every  last  word  of  this  stuff! 
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Inuit  life  is  not  as  they've  known  it 
By  Steve  Connor 
August  20,  2005 

The  indigenous  people  of  Alaska  may  become  the  first  global-warming 
refugees  as  their  frozen  homeland  goes  through  the  quickest  defrost  since 
the  end  of  the  last  Ice  Age,  around  12,000  years  ago. 

The  permafrost  on  which  their  houses  are  built  is  melting,  the  sea  ice 
that  protects  their  shorelines  from  the  savage  Arctic  storms  is  retreating 
and  the  animals  on  which  they  have  traditionally  relied  are  in  decline. 

Alaska's  native  human  population  - the  Inuit  - first  began  to  voice 
concern  at  the  end  of  the  1990s  when  they  saw  startling  changes  to  the 
Arctic  environment. 

First  it  was  the  thinning  of  the  sea  ice  on  which  they  trek  in  search  of 
early  winter  game.  It  made  hunting  for  bearded  seals  or  "ugruks"  more 
precarious,  with  the  increased  risk  of  falling  through  the  thinner  ice, 
said  Benjamin  Neakok,  a resident  of  the  north  Alaskan  outpost  of  Point  Ley. 

"It  makes  it  hard  to  hunt  in  fall  time  when  the  ice  starts  forming.  It's 
dangerous  to  be  out,"  he  said  in  a testimony  given  to  a report  compiled  in 
1998. 

"It's  not  really  sturdy.  And  after  it  freezes  there's  some  open  spots. 
Sometimes  it  doesn't  freeze  up  until  January." 

Then  there  was  the  melting  of  the  permafrost,  the  permanently  frozen 
ground  that  the  Inuit  rely  on  for  support  of  the  wooden  piles  on  which 
their  houses  are  built.  Suddenly  the  ground  began  to  melt. 

Some  locals  began  to  talk  of  "drunken  forests",  caused  as  the  frozen 
earth  beneath  Alaska's  forests  of  black  spruce  turned  to  mud.  Trees 
collapsed . 

In  some  coastal  areas,  the  retreating  sea  ice  exposed  the  land  to  the 
full  force  of  the  harsh  winter  storms,  allowing  the  sea  to  erode  the  land 
with  an  increased  risk  of  flooding. 


"When  I moved  here,  the  sea  was  40  feet  [12.1m]  from  the  house.  Now  it's 
about  10  feet  [3m],"  said  Doe  Braach,  the  headteacher  of  the  school  at 
Shishmaref,  a town  of  about  560  on  a small  barrier  island  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Alaska. 

Scientists  are  in  little  doubt  the  region  is  going  through  a period  of 
dramatic  warming  - perhaps  the  most  rapid  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  Arctic  is  like  a basin  of  frozen  water  surrounded  by  the 
northernmost  coasts  of  America,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  Greenland,  and  the 
frozen  ice  cap  has  always  retreated  during  the  long  polar  summer  days. 

But  the  summer  melting  period  is  getting  longer.  Scientists  say  the 
period  has  been  extended  by  about  five  days  every  decade,  leaving  less  and 
less  ice  at  the  end  of  each  summer.  The  sea  ice  has  thinned  by  about  50 
per  cent  since  1950. 

If  the  situation  continues  as  it  has  done  over  the  past  50  years,  and 
man-made  greenhouse  gases  continue  to  rise  as  predicted,  computer  models 
suggest  there  will  be  no  sea  ice  at  all  at  the  North  Pole  by  the  summer  of 
2080. 

- INDEPENDENT 
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Mexican  rebels  decry  leftist  candidate 
August  14,  2005 

CARMEN  PATATE,  Mexico  (AP)  - Southern  Mexico's  armed  Zapatista  rebels 
Sunday  continued  their  verbal  assault  on  the  country's  largest  leftist 
political  party  and  its  strongest  presidential  contender  in  years,  saying 
both  were  out  to  "destroy  our  country." 

Concluding  a meeting  with  more  than  60  Indian  organizations  from  across 
Mexico,  Zapatista  spokesman  Subcomandante  Marcos  laid  into  the  Democratic 
Revolution  Party,  or  PRD,  as  he  has  done  repeatedly  in  recent  days. 

"We  want  to  say  here  to  the  directors  of  the  PRD  and  to  the  party's 
leaders,  'don't  keep  lying'  and  'look  for  better  arguments  to  debate' 
because,  if  you  don't,  not  only  will  we  think  you're  shameless  morons,  but 
we  will  conclude  you're  stupid,"  Marcos  said  to  a smattering  of  laughter 
under  the  massive  green  tarp  where  two  days  of  discussions  with  Indian 
leaders  took  place. 

It  has  been  11  years  since  the  Zapatistas  burst  from  the  jungles  of 
southern  Chiapas  state  and  briefly  seized  several  communities  in  the  name 
of  Indian  rights  and  socialism,  and  the  group  has  remained  virtually 
silent  for  the  past  four.  But  the  rebels  are  nonetheless  attempting  a 
comeback  ahead  of  the  Duly  2006  presidential  elections,  promising  to  take 
their  movement  in  a new  direction,  toward  politics  and  an  alliance  with 
the  left  and  away  from  armed  conflict. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  the  group  has  summoned  leaders  from  across  the 
country  to  Carmen  Patate  and  rebel-held  corners  of  the  Lacandon  jungle 
near  the  border  with  Guatemala. 

Since  reappearing  in  public  this  month  for  the  first  time  since  2001, 
Marcos  has  spent  much  of  his  time  attacking  the  PRD  in  its  charismatic 
presidential  hopeful  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador. 

President  Vicente  Fox  is  barred  by  law  from  seeking  a second,  six-year 
term,  and  Lopez  Obrador  - whose  lavish  public  spending  and  handout 


programs  in  the  capital  earned  him  a reputation  as  a firebrand  populist  - 
is  the  leading  candidate  to  replace  him. 

But  not  if  Marcos  has  anything  to  say  about  it. 

On  Sunday,  he  called  one  of  Lopez  Obrador's  pet  projects  - the  massive 
restoration  of  Mexico  City's  historic  district  - a ploy  to  line  the 
pockets  of  Latin  America's  riches  man,  Carlos  Slim,  a key  financial  backer 
of  the  expensive  renovation. 

The  former  mayor,  who  stepped  down  to  begin  a national  campaign,  has 
said  he  respectfully  disagrees  with  Marcos,  but  won't  argue  with  him. 

Answering  critics  who  suggest  that  an  attack  on  Lopez  Obrador  only  helps 
the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI,  which  ruled  Mexico  from 
1929  until  when  Fox  was  elected  in  2000,  Marcos  countered  that  a PRD 
victory  next  summer  would  be  little  different  than  a return  to  power  for 
the  PRI. 

"There  is  a difference  between  an  inconsequential  left  and  a 
consequential  right,  the  difference  is  they  both  do  the  same  things,  but 
one  says  they  don't,"  Marcos  said  of  Lopez  Obrador's  party. 
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Columbia:  Acts  against  the  People:  this  year  so  far 
August  15,  2005 

In  an  August  9 communique'  marking  International  Indigenous  People's  Day, 
the  National  Indigenous  Organization  of  Colombia  (ONIC)  reported  that  so 
far  in  2005,  66  members  of  Colombia's  indigenous  communities  have  been 
murdered,  16  have  disappeared.  111  were  wounded,  124  arbitrarily  detained, 
9,250  threatened  and  18,602  forcibly  displaced.  The  food  crops  of  at  least 
10  indigenous  communities  have  been  sprayed  with  the  herbicide  glyphosate, 
causing  the  death  of  two  children.  (The  herbicide  is  used  by  the  Colombian 
government  in  a U.S. -sponsored  campaign  against  drug  cultivation.)  Most  of 
the  abuses  against  indigenous  people  have  been  carried  out  by  rightwing 
paramilitaries  (37.9  percent);  the  rest  are  by  government  forces  (24 
percent),  leftist  rebels  (15.2  percent)  and  unidentified  criminal  groups 
(22.7  percent).  (ONIC  8/9/05) 

The  same  day  ONIC  issued  its  communique',  August  9,  two  Colombian 
soldiers  from  the  lose'  Flilario  Lopez  Battalion  attacked  19-year  old 
indigenous  student  Emerita  Guauna  in  Coconuco,  Purace'  municipality,  in 
the  southern  department  of  Cauca.  Wearing  their  uniforms  and  with  their 
faces  covered  by  ski-masks,  the  soldiers  used  their  military  weapons, 
along  with  physical  force  and  threats,  to  overpower  Guauna;  one  of  them 
then  sexually  assaulted  her,  in  the  presence  of  an  indigenous  boy.  The 
soldiers  told  Guauna:  "We're  doing  this  to  you  because  you're  a guerrilla. 

" The  attack  took  place  a short  distance  from  a National  Police  outpost. 

On  August  11  members  of  Guauna 's  community  held  a meeting  with  an  officer 
named  Velez,  who  admitted  that  a soldier  was  responsibl 
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Klamath  Speluish/dancing  moon 
Porno  Shachluyiau-da/soaproot  dug  for  fish  poison  moon 
Algonquin  Pohquitaqunk/middle  moon  between  harvest  and  eating  Indian  corn 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Metis,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature,  Iron  Natives, 
Rez_Life,  Big  Mountain,  Sovereign  Nations  & Chiapas95-English  Mail  Listsj 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


"It's  not  our  border." 

"It's  not  something  that  we  implemented, 
divides  families." 

lames  Hillaire,  Lummi 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


lourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  (U.S. -Canada)  border 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


We  are  asked  to  accept  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Govenment  with  full  faith. 

Simply  put  this  means  a total  acceptance  that  the  Great  Father  in 
Washington  has  only  our  interests  and  needs  at  heart. 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue  examines  once  again  the  deliberate 
involuntary  and  coerced  sterilizations  of  Indian  women.  This  newsletter 
explored  this  heinous  act  of  genocide  several  years  ago,  but  the  same 
questions  about  this  covert  act  of  genocide  remain  unanswered.  Why  has 
not  one  official  had  to  answer,  with  prison  time,  for  these  killings? 

The  misrepresentations  and  outright  lies  that  are  coming  forth  from  the 
Bush  administration  regarding  the  handling  of  IndianTrust  accounts  is 
beyond  belief.  The  "great  lie"  ploy  of  the  Nazi  regime  of  World  War  II 
Germany  is  being  exercised  to  the  fullest.  The  fact  that  the  government 
has  officially  requested  a change  in  judges  shows  their  desperation  to 
protect  something  they  know  was  and  probably  still  is  wrong.  Doesn't  take 
much  imagination  to  figure  out  what  could  cause  that  much  official 
squirming. 

If  you  use  the  Bible  that  Bush  likes  to  brandish  as  your  standard  for 
morality  you'll  find  murder,  theft,  and  lies  rank  pretty  high  on  the  list 
of  what  NOT  to  do. 


My  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a long  way  down  for  full  faith. 
How  about  yours? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ’) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  ===w=w= 
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RE:  The  Sterilization  of  Native  American  Women 


Date:  Sunday,  August  28,  2005  3:30  PM 
From:  Mike  Price  [iblvader@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : Between  1972-76  thousands  of  NDN  women  were  sterilized  by  IHS... 
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The  Sterilization  of  Native  American  Women 

A Look  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Policy  of  Sterilization,  1972-1976 
by  Charles  R.  England 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the  reasons  for  and  results 
of  the  investigations  prompted  by  physicians,  tribal  leaders,  and 
senators  concerning  allegations  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS) 
was  indiscriminately  sterilizing  Indian  women  across  the  nation.  This 
topic  brings  up  several  questions  of  morality,  ethics,  and  the  law. 
These  questions  cannot  help  but  be  colored  by  the  culture  and  values 
that  we  are  taught.  So  it  is  from  this  perspective  that  we  look  at 
the  sterilization  policies  and  philosophies  that  were  at  work  within 
the  IHS-PHS,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  from 
1972  to  1976.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  greatest  number  of 
Indian  women  were  put  under  the  knife  for  a plethora  of  medical, 
social,  and  monetary  reasons.  This  article  consists  of  six  categories 
which  will:  explore  the  federal  relationship  with  American  Indian 
tribes;  describe  personal  accounts  from  women  who  were  sterilized  and 
their  attitudes  toward  family  planning;  explicate  state  and  federal 
policies  regarding  informed  consent  and  sterilization;  examine  the 
contractual  relationship  between  IHS  and  private  practices;  consider 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  investigation  of  IHS  sterilization 
procedures;  and  examine  the  meaning  behind  the  statistics  of 
population  growth.  Finally,  it  will  analyze  the  historical  relevance 
of  this  topic  to  the  model  of  internal  colonialism  under  which  the 
U.S.  government  operates. 

The  federal  trust  relationship  with  American  Indian  tribes  is  based 
on  numerous  treaty  rights  and  agreements  that  include  medical 
services  and  physicians  made  available  to  Indians.  However,  there  are 
very  few  statements  that  mention  medical  services  specifically; 
instead,  there  is  an  implicit  understanding  of  the  trust 
responsibility  that  includes  the  health  of  American  Indians.  As 
stated  in  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission's  report  on 
Indian  health:  ...the  federal  responsibility  to  provide  health 
services  to  Indians  has  its  roots  in  the  unique  moral,  historical, 
and  treaty  obligations  of  the  federal  government,  no  court  has  ever 
ruled  on  the  precise  nature  of  that  legal  basis  nor  defined  the 
specific  legal  rights  for  Indians  created  by  those  obligations  (in 
American  Indian  Dournal,  1977:  22-23).  The  implied  meaning  of  health 
care  responsibilities  is  somewhat  vague,  but  the  treaties  and 
agreements  were  always  meant  to  favor  Indians. 

In  1955,  IHS  was  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS) . This  move  was  made  with  the  expectation 
that  the  PHS  could  improve  health  care  for  Indians  living  on 
reservations.  Even  after  the  transfer  had  taken  place,  the  health 
needs  of  Indians  were  still  not  adequately  met.  This  was  due  to  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  the  federal  government's  responsibility  to 
provide  health  care.  In  turn,  the  IHS  had  no  concrete  goals  or 
objectives  and  operated  day  to  day  with  only  a faint  clue  as  to  how 
it  should  render  services. 

To  date,  an  Indian  client  will  be  given  services  that  may  well  vary 
each  time  that  patient  walks  into  an  IHS  facility:  ...the  specific 
services  available  to  him  will  vary  from  day-to-day  and  year-to-year, 
depending  on  unpublished  discretionary  decisions  made  by  Indian 
Health  Service  officials  and  commitments  and  conditions  contained  in 
often  voluminous  appropriation  hearings  (American  Indian  Journal, 

1977:  23).  This  quote  suggests  that  the  IHS  system  is  ripe  for 
mismanagement  of  policies,  funding,  and  staff  supervision.  It  will 
also  come  as  no  surprise  to  find  that  IHS  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  investigations. 


One  of  the  people  who  initiated  the  government  investigation  into  IHS 
sterilization  policy  was  Dr.  Connie  Uri,  a Choctaw  Indian  physician 
working  at  the  Claremore,  Oklahoma  IHS  facilities.  Dr.  Uri  had 
noticed  in  the  hospital  records  that  a large  amount  of  sterilization 
surgeries  had  been  performed.  She  then  conducted  her  own  interviews 
with  the  women  involved  and  found  that  many  had  received  the 
operation  a day  or  two  after  childbirth.  In  the  month  of  Duly  1974 
alone  there  were  48  sterilizations  performed  and  several  hundred  had 
already  been  conducted  in  the  last  two  years  (Akwesasne  Notes,  1974: 

22) . 

The  hospital  records  show  that  both  tubal  ligation  and  hysterectomies 
were  used  in  sterilization.  Dr.  Uri  commented:  "In  normal  medical 
practice,  hysterectomies  are  rare  in  women  of  child  bearing  age 
unless  there  is  cancer  or  other  medical  problems"  (Akwesasne  Notes, 
1974:  22).  Besides  the  questionable  surgery  techniques  being  allowed 
to  take  place,  there  was  also  the  charge  of  harassment  in  obtaining 
consent  forms. 

In  an  incident  of  harassment  at  the  Claremore  facility,  one  woman  was 
told  by  social  workers  and  other  hospital  personnel  that  she  was  a 
bad  mother  and  they  would  have  to  take  away  her  children.  They  would 
then  place  the  children  in  foster  homes  if  she  did  not  agree  to  the 
surgery  (Akwesasne  Notes,  1974:  22). 

In  one  study  conducted  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  sponsored  by  the 
PHS,  researchers  (who  may  have  ignored  the  reports  of  such 
questionable  sterilization  procedures,  or  subtly  adjusted  their 
language  to  satisfy  their  sponsors)  reported: 

From  1972  to  1978  we  observe  a 130  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
induced  abortions  performed.  During  this  time  the  ratio  of  abortions 
per  1,000  deliveries  has  increased  from  approximately  34  to  77  (an 
increase  of  126  per  cent)  (Temkin-Greener,  1981:  405).  While  not 
exactly  within  the  confines  of  sterilization,  the  numbers  indicate 
that  the  family  planning  program  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  was 
definitely  acquiring  federal  funds  to  carry  on  such  a massive 
project.  The  statistics  concerning  Navajo  sterilization  are  just  as 
interesting: 

Between  1972  and  1978  the  percentage  of  interval  sterilization  has 
more  than  doubled  from  15.1  per  cent  in  1972  to  30.7  per  cent  in  1978 
(Temkin-Greener,  1981:  406).  The  report  itself  is  clinical  and 
methodical;  however,  the  researchers  did  comment  slightly  about  the 
relationship  between  patient  and  physician:  Older  women  who  become 
pregnant  may  be  much  less  concerned  about  reducing  their  childbearing 
and  may  do  so  primarily  when  they  are  influenced  by  health  care 
providers  (Temkin-Greener,  1981:  406).  There  is  room  for  speculation 
concerning  how  much  influence  these  providers  stressed  in  light  of 
previously  mentioned  charges  of  harassment  and  deceit. 

Once  the  word  of  sterilization  spread  through  Indian  Country,  some 
tribal  leaders  carried  on  their  own  investigation.  Marie  Sanchez,  a 
tribal  judge  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  interviewed  50 
women,  26  of  whom  reported  that  they  were  sterilized.  One  doctor  told 
several  women  that  they  each  had  several  children  and  it  was  time 
they  stopped  having  children;  others  were  told  that  they  could  have 
children  after  the  operation  (Dillingham,  1977:  28).  The  values  that 
American  Indians  have  toward  the  number  of  children  a woman  bears  are 
quite  different  than  that  of  white  America. 

There  are  many  Indians  who  feel  that  population  control  should  not 
apply  to  them.  They  believe  the  federal  government  has  done  enough  to 
limit  the  number  of  Indians  on  this  continent,  and  the  idea  of 
limiting  the  number  of  children  is  based  on  what  whites  feel  is  a 
comfortable  amount. 

Other  researchers  have  found  these  general  feelings  to  be  true  in 
regard  to  limiting  family  numbers.  One  group  of  researchers  gathered 
data  on  urban  and  rural  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska  to  determine  if 
either  group  had  different  opinions  on  family  planning.  The  team 
cited  each  group's  reason  for  having  children  as: 

...the  family  economic  situation,  the  ability  to  care  for  the 


children  now  and  later,  family  happiness,  and  the  feeling  that  the 
couple  had  enough  children  were  valid  considerations  in  a decision  to 
delay  or  prevent  further  pregnancies  (Liberty,  1976:  63-64).  The 
research  team  also  noted  that  the: 

...freedom  for  the  mother  to  work,  and  the  belief  that  a small 
population  is  good  for  the  country,  were  generally  not  sufficient 
cause  [for  birth  control]  (Liberty,  1976:  64). 

Dr.  Louis  Heilman,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs  in  the  PHS,  presented  statistics  confirming  that  150,000  low 
income  people  were  sterilized  in  the  U.S.  from  federal  grants 
(Akwesasne  Notes,  1977:  22).  These  funds  allowed  the  states  to  be 
reimbursed  for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  indigent  women.  A 
report  from  the  HEW  states: 

Voluntary  sterilization  is  legal  in  all  states.  Although  most  states 
have  no  statute  regulating  voluntary  sterilization,  over  half 
authorize  the  procedure  either  explicitly  by  statute,  attorney 
general's  opinion,  judicial  decision  or  policies  of  Health  and 
Welfare  department  or  implicitly  through  consent  requirements ... (DHEW 
report,  1978:  89).  Because  the  states  themselves  are  not  following 
any  set  policies,  it  would  stand  to  reason  that  IHS  certainly  does 
not  either,  and  that  is  the  evidence  which  reveals  mismanagement  of 
resources  and  people. 

The  HEW  policies  and  programs  regarding  sterilization  have  been  in 
place  since  1966.  Akwesasne  Notes  quoted  the  statistics  released  by 
HEW: 

HEW  now  funds  90%  of  the  sterilization  cost  of  poor  people.  Since 
1970,  female  sterilization  in  the  U.S.  has  increased  almost  300%. 

From  192,000  to  548,000  performed  each  year"  (Akwesasne  Notes,  1977: 
31). 

Researchers  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  observed  that  the  trend  toward 
more  female  sterilizations  had  to  do  with  the  providers.  The 
providers  were  responsible  for  the  huge  increase  of  people  coming  in 
and  "agreeing"  to  surgery.  The  team  further  stated  that  the  pattern 
of  childbearing  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  was  very  similar  to  those 
in  developing  countries  (Temkin-Greener,  1981:  406).  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  statement  is  unknown;  however,  there  are  examples  of 
child  bearing  patterns  that  may  shed  light  on  their  remarks:  Between 
1963  and  1965  more  than  400,  000  Colombian  women  were  sterilized  in  a 
program  funded  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  Bolivia,  a U.S. 
imposed  population  control  program  administered  by  the  Peace  Corps 
sterilized  Quechua  Indian  women  without  their  knowledge  or  consent... 
(Akwesasne  Notes,  1977:  31).  In  1967  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  and  the  American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists  conducted  a study  and  found  that  54  percent  of  the 
teaching  hospitals  nation-wide  "...made  sterilization  a requirement 
for  winning  approval  for  an  abortion"  (Weisbord,  1975:  155). 

The  following  statement  further  illustrates  the  paternalistic  and 
authoritative  attitude  that  many  physicians  have  toward  women: 

Persons  in  the  lower  educational  classes  rely  more  on  such  operations 
[hysterectomies];  they  have  been  least  likely  to  control  their 
fertility  in  other  ways,  and  doctors  may  finally  suggest  this  method 
(Westoff,  1971:  56). 

For  years  surgeons  have  used  a "Rule  of  120"  to  determine  judgments 
about  sterilization.  This  judgment  concerning  fertility  is  a means  by 
which  a woman  qualifies  for  sterilization: 

...fertility  multiplied  by  age  should  equal  120  or  more  to  qualify  a 
woman  as  a candidate  for  contraceptive  sterilization.  A 25  year  old 
woman  with  three  children  would  not  be  eligible,  whereas  a 30  year 
old  woman  with  four  children  would  be.  (Arnold,  1978:  11). 

Attitudes  such  as  these  cross  the  lines  when  dealing  with  either 
private  or  government  employees.  Contract  Care  entails  formal 
agreements  with  private  vendors.  It  is  used  when  IHS  cannot  equip  its 
staff  or  facilities  for  emergency  or  specialty  care,  or  an  overload 
of  patients.  It  is  also  used  when  alternate  resources  are  available 
(DHEW,  1978:  2).  Most  of  the  circumstances  are  dictated  by  the  small 


IHS  facilities  and  specialized  services  that  are  usually  found  in 
larger  facilities. 

Contract  physicians  associated  with  IHS  are  reimbursed  for  each 
sterilization  (Miller,  1978:  424).  The  reimbursements  that  the 
physicians  receive  are  from  federal  funds,  but  are  not  federally 
accountable : 

Thirty  percent  of  the  sterilizations  were  performed  at  'contract' 
facilities.  IHS  officials  in  the  Albuquerque  and  Aberdeen  areas  said 
they  do  not  monitor. cgi  the  consent  procedures  in  contract  care,  nor 
are  doctors  required  to  follow  federal  regulations  (Akwesasne  Notes, 
1977:  4).  Normally,  anybody  that  receives  funding  from  the  government 
must  also  follow  federal  regulations.  IHS,  however,  shows  a lack  of 
concern  and  accountability  with  the  patients  they  treat  and  the  money 
they  handle. 

Complaints  continued  throughout  the  country  of  these  unethical 
sterilization  practices,  but  little  was  done  until  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Senator  lames  Abourezk  (D.SD),  and 
affirmative  steps  were  taken.  Abourezk  commissioned  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  investigate  the  affair  and  to  determine  if 
the  complaints  of  Indian  women  that  they  were  undergoing 
sterilization  as  a means  of  birth  control,  all  without  consent,  were 
true  (Dillingham,  1977:  27).  The  problem  with  the  investigation  was 
that  it  was  initially  limited  to  four  area  IHS  hospitals...  later 
twelve...  so  that  the  total  number  of  women  sterilized  remains  unknown 
(Dillingham,  1977:  27-28).  The  GAO  investigators  came  up  with  3,400 
women,  but  others  speculate  that  at  least  that  many  were  sterilized 
each  year  from  1972-76. 

When  the  GAO  report  came  out,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  issued  its 
own  report  denying  the  allegations.  The  report  claimed  that  all  women 
who  underwent  the  surgery  had  given  their  consent  (Akwesasne  Notes, 
1977:  4).  This  is  where  the  charges  that  informed  consent  was  not 
given  were  challenged. 

The  GAO  confined  its  investigation  to  IHS  records,  and  did  not  probe 
case  histories,  nor  observe  patient-doctor  relationships  or  interview 
women  who  had  been  sterilized  (larvis,  1977:  30).  What  the  GAO 
conducted  was  not  an  investigation;  instead,  it  played  the  political 
game  of  "looking  into  allegations,"  and  who  would  blame  them 
otherwisey. . . with  less  than  a million  voters  who  rarely  participated 
elections.  The  Indian  people,  in  this  unfortunate  case, 
were  "humored"  with  the  GAO  investigation. 

In  1974,  to  set  up  safeguards.  Congress  defined  the  term  "voluntary 
sterilization"  to  mean  "...[the]  requirement  that  the  individual  have 
at  his  disposal  the  information  necessary  to  make  his  decision  and 
the  mental  competence  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  that 
investigation"  (DHEW  report,  1978:  8).  The  GAO  investigators  were 
able  to  show  that  there  was  a lack  of  clear  statement  to  notify  the 
patients  of  a federal  court  requirement  "...that  individuals  seeking 
sterilization  be  orally  informed  at  the  outset  that  no  federal 
benefits  can  be  withdrawn  because  of  failure  to  accept  sterilization" 
(Dillingham,  1977:  27).  A U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  ruled  in  1974  that  the  HEW  had  to  abide  by  these  laws 
(DHEW  report,  1978:  8) . 

Coercive  sterilization,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  defined  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  caused  by  outright  deceit;  offering 
sterilization  as  a means  to  escape  further  obligation  to  an 
institution,  such  as  an  asylum;  threats  to  person;  sterilization  of 
minors,  or  mentally  or  physically  disabled  persons;  failing  to 
explain  procedure  in  a language  that  the  patient  understands 
(Trombley,  1988:  1).  As  the  newly  appointed  director  of  Claremore  IHS 
stated:  Even  if  many  of  these  operations  were  done  at  the  request  of 
the  patient,  it  is  all  too  obvious  that  there  is  little  or  no 
attention  given  to  proper  counseling  as  to  the  serious  implications 
of  such  a decision"  (Akwesasne,  1974:  22).  Coercive  sterilization  can 
be  defined  by  examples  of  testimony,  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  patient  that  has  her  signature  on  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


The  sterilization  of  minors  is  another  problem  which  the  GAO 
investigators  could  have,  but  did  not  pursue.  There  are  special 
consent  forms  for  cases  where  women  under  21  are  to  be  sterilized, 
but  IHS  did  not  use  such  forms.  Thirty  six  women  under  21  were 
sterilized  without  proper  consent  between  1973-76  (Akwesasne,  1977: 

4). 

Congress  passed  laws  in  1975  making  it  punishable  by  fines  and/or 
penalties  for  "...any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,"  or 
others  using  federal  funds  who  "...[coerces}  or  endeavors  to  coerce 
any  person  to  undergo  an  abortion  or  sterilization"  (DHEW  report, 

1978:  9).  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  no  prior  law  concerning  the 
punishment  of  coercive  sterilization  underlines  the  seemingly 
reckless  abandon  that  physicians  had  in  sterilizing  Indian  women. 

The  conclusion  of  the  GAO  investigation  reported  that  IHS  consent 
procedures  lacked  the  basic  elements  of  informed  consent, 
particularly  informing  a patient  orally  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  sterilization.  Furthermore,  the  consent  form  had 
only  a summary  of  the  oral  presentation,  and  finally  the  form  was 
lacking  the  information  usually  located  at  the  top  of  the  page 
notifying  the  patient  that  no  federal  benefits  would  be  taken  away  if 
they  did  not  accept  sterilization  (Wagner,  1977:  75). 

The  GAO  notified  IHS  that  it  needed  better  consent  procedures.  Some 
IHS  Area  Directors,  like  John  Davis  at  Claremore,  were  pressured  by 
local  Indians  and  by  Indian  physicians  and  staff  to  suspend  certain 
nurses  and  to  move  the  hospital  administrator  to  another  post. 
Otherwise,  there  was  little  else  done  by  government  officials 
(Akwesasne  Notes,  1974:  22). 

Individual  women  victimized  by  the  procedure  were  not  interviewed  in 
the  investigations,  and  were  infuriated  by  the  GAO  results.  Some  of 
the  women  took  the  matter  to  court,  but  soon  found  out  that  IHS 
officials  covered  their  trails  very  well:  "Doctors  have  taken  care  to 
obtain  some  kind  of  consent  documents  which  can  be  reproduced  in  a 
courtroom. . . " (Larson,  1977:  63).  Further,  "...the  written  consent 
form  is  the  only  piece  of  evidence  that  documents  the  transaction 
between  doctor  and  patient  which  gave  rise  to  the  patient  consenting 
to  the  recommended  treatment"  (Doudera,  1981:  103). 

Outraged  Indian  people  accused  IHS  of  making  genocide  a part  of  its 
policy.  IHS  officials  responded  that  the  word  "genocide"  was 
unwarranted . : ...officials  also  point  out  that  the  report  does  not 
prove  forced  sterilization,  that  the  consent  documents  are  on  file 
and  in  absence  of  reliable  national  statistics  on  sterilization 
rates,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Indians  are  being  sterilized 
at  a higher  rate  than  anybody  else  (Larson,  1977:  63).  For  IHS,  being 
charged  with  genocide  was  a serious  accusation.  IHS  was  intended  to 
somehow  alleviate  the  terrible  health  conditions  in  Indian 
communities.  However,  the  accusation  was  not  far  off  base.  As  Thomas 
Littlewood  stated  in  his  book  on  the  politics  of  population  control: 
Non-white  Americans  are  not  unaware  of  how  the  American  Indian  came 
to  be  called  the  vanishing  American ...  This  country's  starkest  example 
of  genocide  in  practice"  (Littlewood,  1977:  82). 

The  3,406  women  that  appeared  so  often  in  government  reports  were 
those  taken  from  only  four  health  service  areas:  Aberdeen,  SD, 
Albuquerque,  NM,  Oklahoma  City,  OK,  and  Phoenix,  AZ.  All  four  service 
units  were  found  to  be  "...generally  not  in  compliance  with 
government  regulations  requiring  informed  consent"  (Dillingham,  1977: 
27).  Senator  Abourezk  himself  stated  that: 

"Given  the  small  American  Indian  population,  the  3,400  Indian 
sterilization  figure  would  be  compared  to  sterilizing  452,000  non- 
Indian  women  [out  of  55,000  Indian  women  of  childbearing  age]" 

(Wagner,  1977:  75).  However,  the  Senator  failed  to  realize  that  the 
figure  represented  only  four  service  areas.  The  estimate  of  total 
sterilizations  was  actually  around  3,000  per  year  for  four  years. 

As  late  as  1979  in  the  96th  Congress,  there  was  a statement  from  a 
national  council  of  churches  that  condemned  the  policy  of  non-medical 
sterilization  and  asked  for  a full  investigation  into  HEW  to  find  all 


responsible  people  guilty  of  this  act,  and  the  extent  to  which  IHS 
had  incorporated  this  policy  (96th  Cong.,  Hearing,  1979:  65). 

One  can  see  that  the  charge  of  genocide  was  not  just  a romantic  cry 
out  to  the  liberals  and  bleeding  hearts.  There  is  justification.  From 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  emerged  a list  of  acts  that  constitute  genocide. 
Article  II  states: 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means  any  of  the  following  acts 
committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  such  as ...  imposing  measures 
intended  to  prevent  births  within  the  group...  (Whalen,  1989:  169). 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  these  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  Center  for  Human  Rights  in  1948,  but  were  not 
adopted  by  the  United  States  until  1988. 

From  an  anthropological  perspective,  Steve  Polgar  comments  on 
population  policies,  international  and  national: 

...it  helps  those  who  want  to  reduce  foreign  aid,  since  exporting 
propaganda  techniques  for  'zero  population  growth'  or  consulting  on 
how  to  'weaken'  the  family  is  much  cheaper  than  providing  significant 
development  assistance  or  establishing  fairer  prices  for  imported 
products  (Polgar,  1972:  208). 

The  problems  of  IHS  have  always  stemmed  from  a lack  of  clear  and 
precise  objectives  and  goals.  IHS  will  continue  to  have  problems  if 
it  cannot  act  responsibly:  "Changing  administration  of  Indian 
Health...  will  never  solve  these  problems  until  Congress. . .defines 
the  legal  scope  of  the  Indian  Health  program  and  then  determines  the 
appropriation  on  the  basis  of  this  definition"  (American  Indian 
Dournal,  1977:  23).  However,  not  even  Congress  can  solve  the  problems 
without  the  input  and  cooperation  of  Indian  people. 
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"RE : Sanctions  sought  against  Government  in  Trust  Case"  

Date:  Friday,  August  26,  2005  8:09  AM 
From:  Bill  McAllister  [bmcallister@cox.net] 

Sub  j : LAWYERS  SAY  JUSTICE  DISTORT  JUDGE'S  ROLE  IN  TRUST  CASE 

LAWYERS  FOR  INDIANS  SEEK  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  GOVERNMENT  FOR 

MISREPRESENTATIONS  TO  COURT 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  26  --  Lawyers  for  Indians  in  a large  class  action 
lawsuit  have  accused  the  lustice  Department  of  deliberately 
misrepresenting  legal  precedents  and  the  actions  of  U.S.  District  ludge 
Royce  Lamberth  C.  Lamberth  in  the  nearly  10-year-old  lawsuit. 

Calling  the  Department  of  Justice' s efforts  to  remove  Lamberth  from 
litigation  over  the  government's  Indian  Trust  program  "completely  without 
factual  or  legal  foundation,"  the  lawyers  asked  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  impose  sanctions  on  the  department  for  its 
distortions . 

The  government's  allegations  against  the  judge  are  "utterly  and 
completely  false,"  the  lawyers  told  the  appeals  court. 

"The  district  court's  rulings,  while  forcefully  worded,  are  founded 
entirely  on  the  evidence  of  record  set  forth  in  9 years  of  litigation  and 
over  200  days  of  evidentiary  hearings,"  the  lawyers  said  in  a petition 
filed  with  the  court.  "...Though  they  [the  government]  may  not  like  Judge 
Lamberth 's  language,  the  sad  truth  is  that  he  is  correct  --  it  is  all  true, 
as  evidenced  by  the  record." 

The  petition  also  noted  that  the  appeals  court  itself,  like  Lamberth, 
has  used  harsh  language  to  criticize  the  government's  conduct  in  the  trust 
case. 

The  Justice  Department  urged  the  appeals  court  on  Aug.  15  to  assign  the 
trust  case  to  a new  judge,  accusing  Lamberth  of  bias  in  a class  action 
lawsuit  over  the  federal  government's  acknowledged  mishandling  of 
approximately  500,000  individual  Indian  Trust  accounts. 

The  accounts  were  created  in  1887  by  the  government  to  handle  the 
proceeds  of  government-arranged  leases  of  Indian  lands  in  the  West.  In 
previous  rulings,  the  D.C.  appeals  court  has  said  the  accounts  were 
mismanaged  by  the  government  almost  from  their  inception. 

In  a filing  with  the  appeals  court  late  Thursday,  lawyers  for  the 
Indians  said  that  the  government's  effort  to  reassign  the  case  was  totally 
baseless  and  part  of  their  strategy  to  delay  resolution  of  the  dispute  by 
attempting  "to  litigate  and  relitigate  every  issue"  in  the  complex  lawsuit. 

Changing  judges  in  the  middle  of  such  an  involved  lawsuit  would  have 
delay  justice  and  would  have  "catastrophic"  results  for  the  Indians,  the 
petition  said. 

"A  reassignment  will  give  the  appearance  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  public 
and  even  the  government,  that  our  government  can  shamelessly  get  away  with 
what  they  have  done  and  are  continuing  to  do  to  plaintiffs." 

Lamberth  has  based  his  rulings  in  the  case  titled  Cobell  versus  Norton 
on  "the  overwhelming  evidence  of  century-long  failures  of  trust  management, 
" the  lawyers  stated. 


The  government's  petition  to  remove  him  from  the  case  "is  chock  full  of 
misstatements,  selective  quotations,  falsehoods  and  outright 
misrepresentations  --  too  numerous  to  catalog  here,"  the  lawyers  said. 

That  is  all  designed,  they  added,  to  give  the  appeals  court  the  idea  that 
Lamberth  "has  some  sort  of  extra-judicial  bias,  when  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth." 

Lamberth  has  not  strayed  from  the  directions  of  the  appeals  court  in  the 
case,  the  lawyers  said. 

"...What  is  clear  after  one  strips  away  the  layers  of  deception  and 
mischaracterization  is  that  the  district  court  that  has  shown  remarkable 
restraint  in  the  face  of  scandalous  attacks  made  by  the  Trustee-Delegate 
(the  government)  and  their  counsel  and  that  it  has  been  faithful  to 
appellate  mandates  of  this  court." 

The  full  petition  to  the  appeals  court  is  available  at  www.indiantrust.com 

Bill  McAllister 

Independent  Writer 

703-385-6996 

202-257-5385  (cell) 
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To:  SovereignNations 
Sub j : Protect  Bear  Butte! 

Editor: 

It  has  taken  me  several  days  to  get  over  some  of  the  outrage  and  shock  I 
felt  when  I read  the  letter  from  a Sturgis  bar  owner  saying  he  planned  to 
open  a giant,  biker  bar  and  "Buffalo  Chip"  style  entertainment  venue 
beside  our  sacred  mountain  Bear  Butte.  Now  my  outrage  has  turned  to  anger 
and  a determination  to  do  something  to  fight  this  desecration.  Often 
native  people  in  this  state  need  to  educate  their  white  neighbors  when 
they  offend  or  insult  us  without  malicious  intent  to  do  so.  We  recognize 
that  it  is  hard  for  some  people  to  understand  that  in  our  beliefs  "places" 
can  be  sacred  and  not  to  be  defiled  or  that  Bear  Butte  is  foremost  amongst 
them. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  the  developer  in  question,  as  a local  man  he 
knows  very  well  that  Indian  people  from  around  the  country  pilgrimage  to 
pray  at  Bear  Butte  yearly.  Over  thirty  of  our  Nations  hold  Bear  Butte 
sacred  and  inviolate.  By  choosing  the  name  "Sacred  Ground"  for  his  planned 
scene  of  noise  and  debauchery,  Mr. Allen  has  personally  slapped  the  face  of 
every  warrior  of  every  Nation  that  holds  Bear  Butte  sacred.  I am  sure 
there  will  be  a response.  I wonder  if  Mr  Allen  knows  how  many  Tribes  have 
purchased  property  near  the  sacred  mountain  and  will  be  his  neighbors. 
Indians  have  bought  land  and  pay  taxes  on  it  without  fanfare  just  to  have 
a quiet  place  and  access  to  the  sacred  places. 

Some  have  said  in  your  newspaper  that  building  and  noise  around  the 
sacred  mountain  is  "inevitable".  I beg  to  differ,  it  may  be  rare  but  I 
believe  sometimes  the  will  of  a minority  will  be  heard  in  America  and 
greed  can  be  subverted.  It  may  be  that  cooler  heads  and  patient 
explanations  by  traditional  Indian  people  can  persuade  him  to  withdraw  the 
proposal.  I hope  so  because  if  they  can  not  it  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  Mr.  Allen  and  the  State  of  South  Dakota  will  witness  the  largest 
clash  of  cultures  since  1973. 


There  are  many  places  in  America  where  sacred  and/or  historical  places 
are  preserved  by  a green  zone  or  buffer  zone  against  unwanted  developments 
interfering  with  the  nature  of  the  place  or  experience.  Only  greed  can 
deny  Bear  Butte  the  same  respect  and  care.  It  is  long  past  time  that  all 
further  development  be  put  on  hold  until  the  preservation  of  all  aspects 
of  maintaining  Bear  Butte  can  be  considered  (including  tolerable  noise  and 
traffic  levels)  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  a sacred  environment. 

I call  on  the  State  and  County  to  close  Highway  79  between  SD  Hwys  34 
and  212  during  the  Sturgis  Bike  Rally  and  that  alternate  routes  be  found 
or  constructed.  I further  call  on  the  State  to  limit  public  access  to  the 
mountain  during  Dune  so  ceremonies  can  take  place  on  the  sacred  mountain. 

Over  the  last  few  years  a grassroots  organization  called  the  "Defenders 
of  the  Black  Hills"  led  the  struggle  to  stop  the  illegal  placement  of  an 
unacceptably  noisy  shooting  range  a few  miles  from  the  sacred  mountain. 
Although  I can  not  speak  for  them,  as  a founding  member  I intend  to  ask 
that  stopping  this  development  be  placed  very  high  on  our  agenda  at  the 
next  meeting.  It  may  take  lawsuits,  or  national  boycotts  of  "Broken  Spoke 
Saloons",  it  may  take  protests  and  letter  writing,  it  may  once  more  take 
much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  people  but  it  is  a struggle  we  must  take 
on  if  we  are  to  survive  as  whole  people  and  Nations. 

The  good  thing  out  of  this  bad  news  is  that  Mr. Allen's  plan  has  offended 
every  Indian  person  in  South  Dakota  and  the  entire  Great  Plains  area.  We 
must  unite  as  never  before  to  crush  this  proposal  and  stop  any  future 
attacks  on  our  real  "Sacred  Grounds",  our  beloved  mountain.  In  this  fight 
Teton  Lakota  and  Cheyenne  warriors  can  struggle  alongside  Crow,  Shoshoni 
and  Mandan,  Blackfoot,  Ojibway  and  Arikara.  Ponca  like  me  can  join  with 
Pawnee,  Otoe,  Kaw,  Osage,  Kiowa,  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  who 
journey  here  from  exile  in  Oklahoma  to  maintain  our  ties  to  the  sacred 
mountain.  We  must  call  on  our  Tribal  Governments  for  support  and  the  whole 
world  for  assistance  in  this  effort.  We  must  enlist  the  many  resources  of 
Indian  Country  to  beat  back  this  obscene  development  proposal  and  enact 
protective  laws  to  protect  her.  On  this  we  must  stake  our  sashes  to  the 
ground.  On  this  we  can  not  fail! 

Carter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation 

"If  you  take  the  Christian  Bible 

and  put  it  out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

soon  the  paper  on  which  the  words 

are  printed  will  disintegrate  and 

the  words  will  be  gone.  Our  bible 

IS  the  wind . " 

Statement  by  an  anonymous 
Indigenous  Woman. 
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Navajo  president  asks  for  Richardson's  help 
By  The  Associated  Press 
August  27,  2005 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  --  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  has  asked  for 
Gov.  Bill  Richardson's  help  in  stopping  a Canadian  company  from  getting 
permission  to  mine  uranium  on  tribal  land  in  northwestern  New  Mexico. 

Shirley  met  with  Richardson  on  Tuesday  to  talk  about  the  plans  of 
Strathmore  Minerals  Corp.,  which  has  opened  an  office  in  Santa  Fe  and 
plans  to  pursue  permits  to  mine  uranium  at  two  sites  in  McKinley  County, 


including  an  area  near  Church  Rock  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Shirley  signed  legislation  in  April  that  bans  uranium  mining  and 
processing  on  the  tribe's  land,  which  spans  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Utah. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  as  a government  and  a people  has  said  we're  not  going 
to  have  uranium  mining  on  Navajoland  or  in  Navajo  Country,"  Shirley  said. 
"We'd  like  to  see  that  law  stick." 

There  is  currently  no  uranium  mining  on  the  reservation,  which  covers 
27,000  square  miles  in  the  Four  Corners  area  and  holds  one  of  the  world's 
largest  deposits  of  uranium  ore. 

Mining  companies  began  blasting  holes  on  Navajo  land  in  the  1940s  and 
operations  continued  for  nearly  40  years  until  decreased  demand  closed  the 
mines.  By  then,  the  Navajos  were  left  with  radiation  sickness, 
contaminated  tailings  and  abandoned  mines. 

To  avoid  repeating  the  past,  Navajo  leaders  and  grassroots  organizations 
have  been  working  for  years  to  keep  mining  from  starting  again. 

Strathmore  officials  have  met  with  the  governor's  office  in  hopes  of 
gaining  state  approval  to  reopen  the  Church  Rock  and  Roca  Honda  mines  it 
purchased  from  Kerr  McGee  Nuclear  and  Rio  Algom. 

Shirley  said  Richardson  assured  him  he  would  not  take  action  without 
consulting  with  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"Because  of  exposure  to  uranium,  many  of  my  medicine  people  have  died, 
many  of  my  elderly  have  died,"  Shirley  said.  "I'd  sure  hate  to  go  back 
there.  Too  many  of  my  people  have  died." 

Strathmore,  in  a news  release  issued  earlier  this  month,  said  it  was 
seeking  the  permits  to  mine  in  New  Mexico  based  on  the  extensive  drilling 
that  has  already  been  done  in  the  area  and  the  favorable  feasibility 
studies  done  by  previous  owners.  The  company  also  said  the  historical 
production  from  adjacent  properties  was  promising. 

The  company  said  it  was  preparing  documents  needed  for  permitting, 
including  an  archaeological  and  cultural  resources  clearance,  hydrological 
evaluations,  spill  prevention  and  a reclamation  plan. 

Studies  of  the  mine  sites  are  scheduled  to  begin  next  spring,  the 
company  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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Grant  helps  reservation  secure  water  supply 
ION  WALKER 

jwalker@argusleader . com 
August  24,  2005 

A South  Dakota  Indian  reservation  will  be  able  to  sidestep  a looming 
emergency  on  water  supply  because  money  is  now  in  place  to  pay  for  a 
better  delivery  system  from  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  said  Tuesday  that  a $14.6  million  plan 
can  proceed  to  move  the  intake  source  for  the  Mni  Waste  water  system, 
which  serves  14,000  state  residents  northwest  of  Pierre. 

Silt  building  up  in  the  Cheyenne  River  has  threatened  to  plug  the  water 
system's  current  intake,  and  years  of  drought  have  jeopardized  the  flow. 

The  intake  will  move  from  the  Cheyenne  east  and  north  to  Lake  Oahe, 
where  it  will  have  a cleaner  and  more  reliable  source  near  the  main 
channel  of  the  Missouri.  The  final  $800,000  to  cover  the  cost  arrived  in  a 
grant  the  South  Dakota  Board  of  Water  and  Natural  Resources  approved 
Tuesday. 


Mni  Waste,  pronounced  "minny  wash-tee"  and  meaning  "good  water"  in 
Lakota,  reaches  Dewey,  Ziebach  and  Meade  counties  to  serve  residents  on 
the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  and  several  towns,  including  Faith,  Eagle 
Butte,  Dupree  and  Isabel.  It  has  a similar  name  but  is  separate  from  the 
Mni  Wiconi  system  in  southwest  South  Dakota. 

"This  is  incredibly  important,"  tribal  attorney  Rebecca  Kidder  said  from 
Eagle  Butte.  "The  Mni  Waste  is  at  risk  of  failing  by  next  August  because 
the  water  intake  is  silting  in  and  the  water  level  is  so  low." 

The  state  previously  gave  $100,000  to  the  project,  which  goes  with  $1 
million  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  nearly  $3  million  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Kidder  said.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  paying  $8.5  million. 

"This  is  really  the  only  water  source  for  a lot  of  those  people,"  said 
David  Templeton,  director  of  the  division  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  state  Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources. 
"This  project  will  be  ready  to  operate  next  August  if  water  levels 
continue  to  drop." 

The  Cheyenne  flows  into  the  Missouri  at  Lake  Oahe.  The  lake,  like  the 
Cheyenne,  is  low  on  water,  but  the  intake  will  be  deeper  to  guarantee  a 
steady  supply. 

"This  is  a long-term  solution  that  should  solve  the  problem  for  many 
years  to  come,"  said  Kim  Smith,  information  specialist  with  the  DENR. 

Kidder  expects  a groundbreaking  on  Labor  Day  weekend  40  miles  upstream 
from  Pierre. 

"This  is  not  just  about  water  for  14,000  people,"  Kidder  said.  "Two 
whole  counties  and  part  of  a third,  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  16 
communities,  tribal  government,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  IHS,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  USDA  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development  - all  came  together 
to  contribute." 

Reach  reporter  Ion  Walker  at  331-2206  or  800-530-6397. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Blue-green  algae  making  reservoirs  toxic 
John  Driscoll 
August  26,  2005 

Two  reservoirs  on  the  Klamath  River  are  flush  with  toxic  algae  of  the 
same  type  that  has  killed  dogs  that  drank  from  Big  Lagoon  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Eel  River  in  recent  years. 

A recent  analysis  of  the  water  in  Iron  Gate  and  Copco  reservoirs  by  the 
Karuk  Tribe  found  that  levels  of  the  algae  put  swimmers  and  waders  at  risk 
The  blue  green  algae  produces  microcystin,  was  can  produce  skin  irritation 
diarrhea  and  other  ill  effects  and  be  harmful  to  the  liver  in  the  long 
term. 

"It's  possible  that  it's  harming  the  liver  without  anyone  knowing,"  said 
Karuk  consultant  Jacob  Kann  of  Aquatic  Ecosystems  Sciences  in  Ashland,  Ore 

The  Karuk  Tribe  this  week  was  urging  officials  to  warn  lake  goers  of  the 
hazard . 

The  algae  is  native  to  the  watershed,  but  isn't  abundant  in  moving  water 
The  two  dams  are  among  those  operated  by  Pacificorp  for  hydroelectric 
generation,  and  are  among  those  being  considered  for  relicensing  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

An  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Pacificorp' s project  is  not  included  in 
the  vast  array  of  studies  submitted  to  the  commission. 

"This  particular  issue  was  never  raised,"  by  a group  of  stakeholders 


focused  on  water  quality  for  the  relicensing,  said  Pacificorp  spokesman 
Don  Coney. 

At  present,  the  utility  has  no  plans  to  do  an  analysis  of  its  own,  he 
said . 

John  Driscoll  covers  natural  resources/industry . 

He  can  be  reached  at  441-0504  or  jdriscoll@times-standard.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Times  - Standard. 
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Arizona  braces  for  water  war 

$1.5  million  sought  to  fight  Colorado  River  lawsuits 

Shaun  McKinnon 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Aug.  25,  2005  12:00  AM 

Arizona  has  created  a legal  defense  fund  to  protect  its  Colorado  River 
allocation  in  the  event  a simmering  dispute  among  other  states  flares 
into  a regional  water  war. 

The  state  hopes  to  raise  at  least  $1.5  million  in  the  coming  months  to 
prepare  for  possible  lawsuits,  though  officials  admit  costs  could  climb 
many  times  higher  if  the  dispute  spills  into  a courtroom. 

At  stake  is  Arizona's  ability  to  grow.  A worst-case  loss  in  court  could 
force  the  state  to  give  up  half  of  the  water  that  flows  through  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  Canal  and  leave  it  in  reservoirs  to  benefit 
upstream  users  or  satisfy  a treaty  with  Mexico. 

Most  of  that  water  is  now  reserved  for  cities  in  Maricopa,  Pima  and 
Pinal  counties  or  set  aside  to  settle  claims  with  Indian  tribes. 

Representatives  from  all  seven  Colorado  River  states  will  meet  today  in 
San  Diego  to  consider  a plan  that  might  solve  some  of  the  issues  without 
legal  action.  The  plan  is  aimed  at  wringing  every  possible  drop  from  the 
river  even  if  it  means  punching  holes  in  clouds. 

The  states  hope  to  submit  their  proposals  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  next  week  as  part  of  a larger  effort  to  create  a long-term 
drought  plan  for  the  Colorado.  Drought  and  growth  have  pushed  the  river 
past  its  limits  and  renewed  tensions  among  the  states,  whose  bickering 
dates  back  decades. 

Without  a workable  plan,  "litigation  is  inevitable  at  some  point,"  said 
Herb  Guenther,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

"We've  been  staring  at  it  for  a long  time.  But  we're  trying  to  avoid  the 
head-on  collision  and  see  if  we  can't  work  together  on  these  issues." 

Guenther's  agency  ponied  up  the  first  $200,000  for  the  defense  fund,  and 
the  state  will  ask  boards  governing  the  CAP  and  Salt  River  Project  to 
contribute  similar  amounts.  Guenther  said  a fund-raising  committee  will 
then  seek  donations  from  others  with  a stake  in  the  river,  including 
cities  and  home  builders. 

The  state  has  also  retained  a lawyer  who  specializes  in  water  to  help 
with  legal  research  and  planning. 

The  decision  to  begin  raising  money  for  legal  action  pushes  Arizona 
further  into  a battle  that  it  had  largely  avoided  in  recent  years, 
though  the  state  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  river  wars.  Arizona  vs. 
California,  a landmark  case  that  helped  define  the  way  the  Colorado  is 
managed,  grew  out  of  Arizona's  refusal  to  ratify  the  original  river 
compact . 

"The  Colorado  River  is  extremely  important  to  the  state  of  Arizona," 
said  lohn  Sullivan,  associate  general  manager  of  SRP's  water  group  and  a 
member  of  the  fund-raising  committee.  "When  other  states  begin  to  make 
noises  about  threatening  Arizona's  supply,  I think  the  whole  state  needs 
to  get  involved." 


The  threat  stems  from  arguments  over  how  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
are  divided  among  users.  In  states  along  the  upper  river,  which  include 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  water  taken  from  tributaries  is 
counted  against  the  states'  shares. 

In  states  on  the  lower  river  - Arizona,  Nevada  and  California  - 
tributaries  are  not  included  in  the  accounting.  That  means  Arizona,  the 
primary  beneficiary  to  the  difference  in  rules,  can  use  water  from  the 
Salt  and  Verde  rivers,  for  example,  and  still  take  its  full  share  of  the 
Colorado . 

Arizona  won  the  tributary  issue  during  negotiations  over  the  original 
Colorado  River  compact,  the  set  of  laws  and  agreements  that  governs  the 
river.  But,  in  recent  years,  Colorado  and  other  upper  river  states  have 
argued  that  the  lower  river  states  have  abused  the  rule  and,  as  a 
result,  take  more  than  they  should. 

What  may  force  the  argument  to  the  table  is  a plan  by  Nevada  to  divert 
water  from  the  Virgin  River  to  thirsty  Las  Vegas,  which  has  exhausted 
its  Colorado  River  allocation.  The  Virgin  flows  into  the  Colorado  at 
Lake  Mead. 

Officials  from  Colorado  and  Wyoming  protested  the  proposal,  telling 
federal  regulators  it  would  rob  the  Colorado  River  of  a significant 
amount  of  water.  Those  states  say  that,  because  the  Virgin  flows  into 
the  Colorado,  any  water  taken  from  it  should  be  counted  against  Nevada's 
share . 

Arizona  officials  fear  that,  if  the  dispute  over  the  Virgin  River  lands 
in  court,  the  upper  river  states  could  demand  that  other  states  account 
for  water  taken  from  their  tributaries.  In  addition,  the  upper  river 
states  could  ask  the  court  to  force  the  lower  river  states  to  deliver 
all  the  water  that  Mexico  gets  from  the  Colorado,  an  obligation  all 
seven  states  now  share. 

State  officials  believe  as  much  as  750,000  acre-feet  could  be  lost. 
Because  the  CAP  holds  the  most  junior  rights  to  the  river,  the  water 
would  be  taken  from  the  canal,  leaving  it  at  half -strength . (An 
acre-foot  covers  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  1 foot,  or  325,851  gallons.  It 
would  meet  the  needs  of  a family  of  five  for  a year.) 

CAP  officials  believe  the  seven  states  can  forge  an  agreement  and  avoid 
court,  but  they  acknowledge  the  risk. 

"We  all  have  something  at  risk  when  we  litigate,"  said  Sid  Wilson,  the 
CAP'S  general  manager.  "If  we  could  work  together  on  a program  of 
management,  we  could  all  be  winners  for  a good  long  while." 

The  plan  under  consideration  today  would  focus  on  augmenting  the  river's 
flow,  adding  water  by  seeding  clouds,  removing  non-native  vegetation 
such  as  salt  cedar,  adding  storage  on  the  lower  river  and  simply 
managing  the  water  more  efficiently. 

Wilson  said  he  is  confident  such  an  approach  could  add  1 million 
acre-feet  of  water  or  more  per  year,  easing  the  pressure  on  the  lower 
river  states. 

Pat  Mulroy,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority,  said 
what  is  happening  now  could  be  "a  lot  of  saber-rattling,"  but  she  said 
Nevada  can't  just  do  nothing. 

"It  would  show  a real  failure  on  everyone's  part  if  we  end  up  in  court," 
she  said.  "If  we're  pushed,  we  may  not  have  a choice.  Given  what  our 
resource  picture  is,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  dogged." 

Colorado  created  its  own  legal  fund  earlier  this  year  and  staked  out  its 
position  that  the  lower  river  states,  Arizona  in  particular,  have  taken 
more  than  their  share  of  Colorado  River  water.  Officials  there  have 
softened  their  public  stance  and  have  pledged  to  work  on  a cooperative 
plan . 

"We  believe  that  we  water  professionals  should  be  able  to  do  a better 
job  of  managing  the  river  than  leaving  it  up  to  a judge  or  a court," 
said  Scott  Balcomb,  Colorado's  representative  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission.  "Our  thrust  right  now  is  to  attempt  to  get  some  kind 
of  a seven-states  agreement  in  place" 

"(Still),  I don't  blame  Arizona  for  being  concerned  about  the  situation 
that  is  unfolding,"  he  said. 

"My  boss  was  quoted  in  the  Colorado  papers  indicating  that  if  we  needed 


to,  we  would  have  our  own  legal  defense  fund  ready.  Being  ready  to 
litigate,  if  that  turns  out  to  be  the  only  option,  is  only  prudent.  None 
of  us  is  gambling  on  an  agreement." 
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Tribe:  State  Violated  Order 
- Charge  Covert  Influence  Effort 
By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 
August  23,  2005 

The  Schaghticoke  Indians  say  they  have  evidence  of  a covert  campaign  - 
violating  a federal  judge's  order  - that  included  Gov.  M.  3odi  Rell  and 
led  to  the  Interior  Department's  decision  this  year  to  revoke  their 
recognition . 

In  new  court  documents,  including  e-mails,  letters  and  other 
communications  obtained  through  subpoenas,  the  tribe  suggests  that  a 
citizens  group,  the  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent,  was  enlisted  by  government 
officials  to  improperly  influence  the  Schaghticoke  ruling.  The  tribe  wants 
U.S.  District  Dudge  Peter  Dorsey  to  force  TASK  and  its  lobbyists  to  reveal 
even  more. 

One  e-mail  document  from  TASK  boasts  that  "the  governor  has  an 
appointment  call  with  Gale  Norton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  TASK  placed 
two  items  on  the  Governor's  talking  agenda." 

If  Rell  contacted  Norton  about  the  Schaghticoke  recognition,  that  could 
violate  the  "no  contact"  order  issued  by  Dorsey,  who  is  overseeing  the 
tribe's  recognition.  Worried  about  the  integrity  of  the  much-criticized 
federal  tribal  recognition  process,  Dorsey  ordered  in  Dune  2004  that  the 
Schaghticokes  and  their  opponents  not  contact  the  Interior  Department 
without  providing  advance  notice  to  the  court. 

While  the  town  of  Kent  and  the  state  of  Connecticut  are  prohibited  from 
contacting  the  Interior  Department,  TASK  is  not.  The  Schaghticokes  say  the 
state  and  Kent  have  been  "actively  involved"  with  TASK'S  lobbying  and 
influence  campaign. 

On  Dan.  21  of  this  year,  staff  from  the  governor's  office  met  with  TASK 
leaders  and  their  Washington  lobbyists  for  a joint  strategy  session. 

The  Schaghticokes,  who  are  fighting  to  prove  the  decision  to  overturn 
their  recognition  was  tainted,  contend  that  TASK,  working  with  the  town 
and  state  officials,  engineered  a sophisticated  scheme  to  convince 
Interior  to  reverse  its  Danuary  2004  ruling  recognizing  the  tribe. 

Adam  Liegeot,  a Rell  spokesman,  said  the  governor  had  no  personal 
dealings  with  TASK.  He  emphasized  that  her  call  to  Norton,  made  in  late 
November  of  2004,  was  made  independent  of  TASK  and  involved  a general 
discussion  about  federal  recognition  of  Indian  tribes. 

"The  governor's  discussion  with  Secretary  Norton  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Schaghticoke  decision,"  he  said.  "The  subject  of  the  call  was  the 
recognition  process. 

"The  governor  had  no  personal  interaction  with  TASK.  She  called 
Secretary  Norton  on  her  own  accord,"  Liegeot  said. 

TASK'S  leaders  and  the  group's  lawyers  say  they  were  only  doing  what 
citizens  are  allowed  to  do  - hire  lobbyists  to  represent  them  in 
Washington . 

The  Schaghticokes,  for  example,  also  have  hired  lobbying  and  law  firms 
in  Washington. 

The  question  is  whether  TASK'S  lobbyists  violated  Dorsey's  order 
forbidding  anyone  directly  involved  in  the  Schaghticoke  case  from  having 
contact  with  "any  officials  in  the  immediate  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  ...  with  respect  to  this  petition." 

An  e-mail  from  Loren  L.  Monroe,  chief  operating  officer  of  Barbour 
Griffith  & Rogers  Inc.,  the  Washington  lobby  firm  hired  by  TASK,  states 
that  he  is  working  to  "ensure  tight  coordination  of  the  implementation  of 
. . strategies  among  the  governor,  the  congressional  delegation  and  local 
officials . " 

Monroe  goes  on  to  report  to  TASK  that  "there  are  a number  of 
opportunities  in  the  near  term  to  further  our  strategy  of  surrounding  the 
Department  of  Interior  with  regards  to  the  BIA." 

In  court  documents  filed  last  week,  the  Schaghticokes  allege  that 
Barbour  Griffith's  "entire  lobbying  strategy  is  focused  on  using  influence 
with  third  parties  to  affect  the  BIA's  decision."  The  Schaghticokes 
describe  TASK  "as  a stalking  horse  to  make  otherwise  prohibited  contacts." 

The  Schaghticokes  are  trying  to  convince  Dorsey  to  require  TASK  leaders 
and  Barbour  Griffith  lobbyists  to  submit  to  court  depositions.  Further, 
they  want  both  TASK  and  Barbour  Griffith  to  turn  over  all  internal 
documents,  including  financial  information. 

"We  don't  subscribe  to  this  conspiracy  theory,"  said  Francis  D.  Collins, 
lawyer  for  TASK.  "The  coordination  that  [Barbour  Griffith]  provided  was  to 
make  everyone  aware  of  TASK'S  positions.  That  was  entirely  what  they  were 
hired  to  do.  ...  They  have  done  just  what  they  were  supposed  to  do." 

Collins  noted  that  TASK  did  what  any  U.S.  citizen  can  do  - hire  a 
representative  in  Washington  to  promote  its  cause.  In  TASK'S  case,  the 
group  hired  an  influential  lobbying  firm  at  a time  when  an  appeals  panel 
at  the  Interior  Department  was  considering  the  Schaghticoke  recognition. 

The  Schaghticokes  "think  TASK  was  the  trigger  that  turned  Interior  Board 
of  Indian  Appeals  against  them,"  Collins  said.  "I  don't  think  anybody 
knows  whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

TASK  Vice  President  Dim  Perkins  released  a statement  Monday  evening 
stating  that  his  group  "asked  our  elected  officials  - in  Flartford  and 
Washington  - for  their  support  and  made  sure  they  understood  our  concerns. 
Naive  to  the  process,  we  hired  [Barbour  Griffith  & Rogers]  to  help. 

"We're  a town  of  3,000  people  trying  to  find  money  for  a new  fire 
station  and  pay  off  a recent  school  renovation.  We  didn't  call  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  We  talked 
about  it,  but  concluded  it  made  no  sense  for  us  to  do  that.  Efforts  to 
place  TASK  at  the  BIA  and  by  implication  suggest  it  is  part  of  a 
conspiracy  are,  as  are  most  such  implications,  ludicrous,  the  stuff  of 
tabloids  and  television,  and  not  to  be  believed." 

In  an  affidavit  filed  last  month,  Barbour  Griffith  lobbyist  Bradley  A. 
Blakeman  stated  that  he  had  only  one  contact  with  the  Interior  Department, 
a phone  call  that  was  not  returned,  which  he  made  in  May  after  the 
Schaghticoke  recognition  was  overturned.  Fie  declined  to  comment  Monday. 

The  Schaghticokes  also  point  to  the  relationship  between  Kent's  elected 
leaders  and  TASK.  Members  of  the  board  of  selectmen  attended  and  helped 
organize  meetings.  Kent  First  Selectwoman  Dolores  Schiesel  also  visited 
the  White  Flouse  with  TASK  and  Barbour  Griffith  representatives  this  spring 

Schaghticoke  lawyer  David  Reif  said  TASK  and  Barbour  Griffith  must  be 
forced  to  reveal  all  information  they  have  about  their  campaign.  Both 
groups  have  refused  to  testify  and  have  declined  to  release  additional 
documents . 

"What  we  have  in  terms  of  contacts  between  the  people  and  the  town  and 
TASK  . . . certainly  increases  our  suspicions  that  TASK  was  being  used  as  a 
stalking  horse  for  at  least  the  town,"  Reif  said.  "We  certainly  are 
concerned  that  they  were  using  TASK  as  a mouthpiece  to  say  things.  We 
think  everything  ought  to  be  before  Dudge  Dorsey." 

A discussion  of  this  story  with  Courant  Staff  Writer  Rick  Green  is 
scheduled  to  be  shown  on  New  England  Cable  News  each  hour  today 
between  9 a.m.  and  noon. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Flartford  Courant. 
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BIA  to  hold  consultation  sessions  on  education 
August  26,  2005 

A proposal  to  restructure  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  program 
is  on  the  agenda  for  tribal  consultation  sessions  next  week. 

Comments  are  sought  on  the  addition  of  three  bureaucratic  positions  to 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs.  These  deputy  directors  would 
oversee  the  184  schools  that  make  up  the  BIA  system. 

The  BIA  is  also  taking  comments  on  the  location  of  the  line  offices  with 
direct  authority  over  the  schools.  The  restructuring  would  reduce  the 
number  of  line  officers  from  22  to  17,  according  to  an  organizational 
chart  prepared  for  the  consultation  meetings. 

The  goal  of  the  reorganization  is  to  increase  accountability  for  the 
operation  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  performance  of  the  estimated  47, 

000  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  who  attend  them.  Only  46  of 
the  184  schools,  or  25  percent,  met  the  adequate  yearly  progress  (AYP) 
standard  under  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001. 

The  restructuring  will  "provide  enhanced  senior  leadership  and 
accountability  to  the  BIA  education  programs,"  the  BIA  documents  state. 

As  part  of  the  proposal,  the  BIA  plans  to  add  three  associate  deputy 
director  positions  under  the  OIEP  director.  Two  deputies  would  be 
responsible  for  schools  that  are  directly  managed  by  the  BIA.  The  third 
would  oversee  schools  that  are  operated  by  tribes. 

According  to  the  BIA,  the  deputies  are  necessary  because  there  are 
currently  only  two  senior  leadership  positions  for  over  5,000  employees. 

Additionally,  schools  operated  directly  by  the  BIA  don't  perform  as  well 
as  their  tribal  counterparts . Only  8 of  the  62  BIA  controlled  met  the  AYP 
standard.  In  contrast,  38  of  the  122  tribal  schools  passed. 

Neither  number  is  high  enough,  though,  so  the  BIA  and  the  Education 
Department  are  proposing  to  improve  AYP  performance  under  a memorandum  of 
agreement  that  is  also  on  next  week's  agenda.  By  2014,  100  percent  of 
students  will  be  proficient  or  advanced,  the  two  agencies  project. 

As  of  the  2001-2002  school  year,  only  34  percent  of  BIA  students  were 
proficient  or  advanced.  Starting  in  the  2005-2006  school  year  and 
continuing  through  the  2013-2014  school  year,  the  agreement  seeks  to  move 
5.5  percent  of  students  out  of  the  "basic"  category  and  into  the 
proficient  or  advanced  level. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization,  one  associate  deputy  will  be 
responsible  solely  for  schools  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  This  "Navajo"  deputy 
would  oversee  33  Navajo  schools,  about  2,300  employees  and  about  9,800 
students . 

The  second  associate  deputy  would  oversee  28  BIA  schools  located 
elsewhere  in  Indian  Country.  About  1,800  employees  and  8,300  students  are 
covered  by  the  "non-Navajo"  deputy. 

The  final  associate  deputy,  for  the  123  tribal-controlled  schools,  would 
oversee  about  30,000  students. 

Each  associate  deputy  would  have  control  over  the  line  offices.  The 
"Navajo"  deputy  has  four:  West  New  Mexico  (9  schools).  East  New  Mexico  (9 
schools).  East  Arizona  (9  schools)  and  West  Arizona  (7  schools). 

The  "non-Navajo"  deputy's  line  offices  are:  New  Mexico  (9  schools), 
Arizona  (8  schools).  North  Dakota  (2  schools).  South  Dakota  (4  schools) 
and  Oregon  (4  schools  and  1 dorm) . 

The  third  deputy's  line  officers  are:  Oregon/Montana/California/Idaho 
(16  schools),  Arizona/New  Mexico  (18  non-Navajo  schools), 

Oklahoma/Minnesota  (16  schools),  Arizona/Utah  (14  schools).  New  Mexico  (18 
Navajo  schools).  South  and  Eastern  (15  schools).  South  Dakota  (17  schools). 
North  Dakota  (9  schools). 

The  proposed  restructuring,  the  agreement  with  the  Education  Department 
and  a draft  policy  for  facilities  management  and  construction  will  be 


discussed  at  seven  meetings  next  week. 

On  August  29,  meetings  will  be  held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Gallup,  New 
Mexico;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  On  August  30, 
meetings  will  be  held  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Written  comments  must  be  sent  to  the  BIA  by  September  30,  2005. 

The  address  is: 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Office  of  Indain  Education  Programs 
Attn:  Mail  Stop  3609-MIB  / Tribal  Consultation 
1849  C Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20240 
Faxes  may  be  sent  to  202.273.0030. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Apache  man  unhappy  over  reburials  at  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 
Source:  AP 

SILVER  CITY,  N.M.  - Apache  leader  Geronimo's  great-grandson  is  upset 
about  the  reburial  of  American  Indian  remains  at  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 
National  Monument. 

Flarlyn  Geronimo  says  Apaches  weren't  consulted. 

Acoma  Pueblo  medicine  men  earlier  this  month  held  private  ceremonies  to 
rebury  the  remains  of  224  people. 

The  remains  had  been  stored  in  boxes  from  archaeological  digs  and 
studies  in  the  Gila  National  Forest  during  the  past  century. 

Only  representatives  of  three  pueblo  tribes  --  the  Hopi,  Zuni  and  Acoma 
--  helped  determine  where  the  remains  should  be  buried  as  mandated  under 
the  1990  Native  American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

Geronimo  says  he  wonders  if  DNA  tests  had  been  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  remains  were  Pueblo  or  Apache. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2005  News  13  KRQE -TV. 
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Pueblos  protest  on  anniversary  of  1680  revolt 
Posted:  August  22,  2005 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  - On  the  anniversary  of  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680,  Pueblo 
tribal  members  protested  at  the  New  Mexico  state  capitol  in  opposition  to 
the  city  of  Albuquerque's  Tricentennial  Celebration  and  the  creation  of 
statues  of  3uan  de  Onate,  which  they  say  honor  conquistadors. 

At  the  capitol,  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  Councilman  Manuel  R.  Cristobal  read  a 
proclamation  intended  for  Gov.  Bill  Richardson. 

"Flonoring  a murderer  such  as  Onate  is  offensive  to  the  Pueblo  people,  as 
a monument  to  Hitler  is  to  the  lews  or  a monument  to  Stalin  is  to  the 
Russian  people,"  Cristobal  said  in  his  address. 

"There  should  either  be  no  monument,  or  a monument  honoring  the  various 


peoples  of  New  Mexico." 

Cristobal  said  Richardson  did  not  attend  or  send  a representative  to 
meet  the  Pueblo  delegation  protesting  outdoors.  Richardson,  contacted 
through  his  press  office,  did  not  immediately  return  a request  for  comment 
to  Indian  Country  Today. 

Tribal  members  from  Taos  Pueblo,  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  and  Santa  Ana 
Pueblo  were  among  those  protesting.  Cristobal  identified  himself  as  Tamaya, 
Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  and  addressed  the  governor,  elders,  family  and  friends. 

Cristobal  voiced  opposition  to  the  tricentennial  celebration,  the 
construction  of  the  more  than  four-story-high  statue  of  Onate  commissioned 
by  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas  and  the  installation  of  the  60-foot  "La 
Entrada"  monument  at  the  Albuquerque  Museum. 

"Today  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Pueblo  Revolt,  Aug.  10,  1680,  I honor 
the  San  Duan  Pueblo  leader  Po'pay  (Pope')  who  led  the  Pueblo  Indian  Revolt 
of  1680,  and  the  only  successful  American  Indian  revolution  against  the 
powerful  sovereign  of  Spain,"  Cristobal  said. 

"We  also  commemorate  this  historic  moment  to  all  the  warriors  - the 
Keres,  Walatowa,  Tiwa,  Tewa,  Zuni,  Hopi,  Apache,  Comanche  and  Dine' 
[Navajo].  We  honor  this  day  with  a peaceful  gesture,  a symbol  of  hope." 

Cristobal  said  the  tricentennial  and  monuments  of  conquistadors  would 
honor  the  "genocide  of  indigenous  people  of  the  Southwest." 

It  is  time,  he  said,  for  Pueblos  to  re-examine  their  feasts  days.  "For 
300  years,  our  Pueblo  people  have  celebrated  these  Catholic  feast  days  to 
honor  who?  The  legacy  of  Onate  and  the  tricentennial;  Spanish  colonialism 
under  Spanish  rule. 

"Pueblos  were  forced  into  labor  to  build  Catholic  churches.  We  were  the 
labor  force!  Churches  were  built  with  this  slavery.  A lot  of  our 
indigenous  people  don't  understand  this  history.  The  true  history  of  New 
Mexico  is  not  taught  in  the  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

"Do  we  accept  the  legacies  of  the  conquistadores?  Do  we  address  this 
issue  to  our  Pueblos,  and  start  to  speak  the  truth  about  genocide  and 
Spanish  colonialism?" 

Cristobal  also  spoke  out  on  the  rights  of  women.  "Even  today,  Pueblo 
women  have  no  power  to  vote  in  tribal  councils.  Women  in  Iraq  have  more 
rights  - the  right  to  vote." 

Cristobal  said  the  bottom  line  is  human  rights  and  the  right  to  be  free 
as  a sovereign  nation.  Pueblos  must  secure  their  right  to  say  and  speak 
the  truth,  as  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  - the  right  to  free  speech, 
he  said. 

Urging  Pueblo  people  to  speak  out  with  the  voice  of  truth,  he  said, 

"Come  unite  with  the  spirit  of  Po'pay  who  unites  us  today  to  stand  as 
warriors,  and  to  the  Native  women  who  are  the  foundation  of  Indian  life, 
to  oppose  this  tricentennial  celebration,"  he  said  at  the  protest. 

Cristobal,  in  an  interview  with  ICT,  said  Pueblos  should  think  seriously 
about  celebrations  honoring  santos  (saints)  and  the  feast  day  dramas  that 
are  re-enactments  of  defeats  to  conquistadors. 

"This  is  a reminder  of  our  colonization.  In  my  mind,  this  was  not 
Po'pay's  vision. 

"Navajos  and  Lakotas  don't  have  santos  in  their  ceremonies;  why  do  we 
have  saints?  We  are  just  accepting  colonized  genocide." 

Fie  urged  Pueblo  youths  to  learn  more  about  the  leader  of  the  Pueblo 
Revolt,  Po'pay,  who  is  being  honored  with  a statue  in  the  National 
Statuary  Flail  in  Washington  this  fall.  Still,  he  said  El  Paso's  monument 
of  Onate  is  mammoth  in  comparison. 

"We  need  to  heal  our  differences,  but  this  type  of  monument  will  only 
create  divisions  and  hate,"  he  said,  pointing  out  that  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  being  expended  on  the  celebration  and  monuments. 

Repeating  his  words  addressed  to  the  governor,  he  said,  "Today  we  have 
to  make  statements  to  the  world,  to  all  the  Indian  nations  about  the 
genocide  and  colonialism.  Today,  as  Pueblo  people  we  are  addressing  our 
human  rights,  the  right  to  be  free  as  a sovereign  nation." 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today. 
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AG  asks  court  to  throw  out  tribe's  suit  claiming  fishing  rights 
Associated  Press 
August  24,  2005 

TOLEDO,  Ohio  - The  state's  attorney  general  asked  a federal  judge  on 
Wednesday  to  throw  out  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
seeking  commercial  fishing  rights  on  Lake  Erie  without  government 
restrictions . 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  Dune  against  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  says  the  state  should  not  be  allowed  to  regulate  or  limit  the 
tribe's  fishing  rights  based  on  a 200-year-old  treaty. 

The  tribe  told  the  state  this  year  that  it  wanted  Ohio  to  recognize  its 
fishing  rights  and  that  it  intended  to  use  gill  net  fishing  in  Lake  Erie, 
a practice  that's  illegal  in  Ohio. 

But  Attorney  General  Dim  Petro  said  the  tribe's  complaint  was  based  on  a 
treaty  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lake  Erie  or  fishing  rights. 

The  tribe  signed  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Industry  on  Duly  4,  1805.  They 
agreed  to  give  up  land  in  Ohio  and  received  fishing  rights  in  Lake  Erie, 
according  to  the  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court. 

Petro  earlier  this  year  rejected  the  tribe's  claim  for  at  least  part  of 
the  North  Bass  Island.  He  said  professors  at  two  Ohio  universities  found 
no  credible  evidence  the  tribe  had  inhabited,  used  or  controlled  the 
island . 

The  state  bought  much  of  the  island  in  2003. 

An  attorney  for  the  tribe  has  said  that  the  Ottawas  were  not  planning  to 
use  the  claim  as  leverage  to  win  a casino  deal.  The  Ottawas  are  among  at 
least  three  tribes  that  have  pursued  a casino  in  Ohio. 

There  are  no  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  or  lands  in  Ohio. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  Health  Service  head  visits  New  Town 
Associated  Press 
August  23,  2005 

NEW  TOWN,  N.D.  - Members  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  Rep.  Earl 
Pomeroy  pushed  for  a new  hospital  here  as  the  head  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  visited  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  on  Tuesday. 

Adrian  Foote,  a tribal  elder,  told  Dr.  Charles  Grim  that  the  federal 
government  has  been  promising  a new  health  center  for  decades  but  has  not 
delivered . 

Tribal  Chairman  Tex  Hall  said  he  was  pleased  Grim  visited  the 
reservation,  and  said  it  provides  hope  that  the  tribe  will  eventually  get 
a new  hospital. 

Grim  offered  a fair  review  of  the  proposal  but  did  not  indicate  it  would 
become  reality  soon.  He  said  it  is  frustrating  when  a person  realizes  "you 
don't  have  the  ability  to  immediately  meet  that  need." 


Pomeroy,  D-N.D.,  said  the  life  expectancy  of  people  on  the  reservation 
is  12  years  below  the  national  average. 

"(The  government's)  obligation,  while  it  continues  unmet,  literally  is 
shortening  the  lives"  of  tribal  members,  he  said. 

Grim  is  scheduled  to  continue  his  visit  Wednesday,  touring  clinics  on 
the  reservation  and  holding  discussions  on  health  services. 

Hall  said  it  is  Grim's  first  visit  to  an  American  Indian  reservation  in 
North  Dakota. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Patrick  Spears,  Intertribal  COUP,  605-945-1908,  pnspears2@aol.com 
NativeEnergy  is  now  Native-Owned! 

Intertribal  COUP  acquires  majority  stake  in  leading  renewable  energy 
marketer,  on  behalf  of  its  member  tribes. 

Rosebud,  SD  and  Charlotte,  VT  - NativeEnergy,  the  leading  national 
marketer  of  Renewable  Energy  Credits  (RECs)  and  greenhouse  gas  offsets, 
and  the  nonprofit  Intertribal  Council  On  Utility  Policy  (COUP),  announced 
today  that  COUP  has  acquired  a majority  interest  in  NativeEnergy  on  behalf 
of  its  member  tribes.  The  conversion  of  one  of  the  country's  leading 
renewable  energy  marketers  into  a Native  American-owned  business  marks  the 
next  step  in  the  Great  Plains  tribes'  historic  effort  to  power  America 
with  Native  wind  and  fight  global  warming. 

The  equity  investment  will  give  the  COUP  tribes  direct  access  to  the 
retail  market  for  the  renewable  power  and  RECs  that  their  wind  farms  will 
generate.  The  sale  of  RECs  is  critical  to  the  successful  development  of 
wind  farms  on  the  Great  Plains  reservations . In  the  past,  COUP  has  looked 
to  NativeEnergy  as  a wholesale  purchaser  of  wind  RECs,  whose  client  list 
includes  recognized  leaders  Ben  & Jerry's,  Clif  Bar,  Stonyfield  Farm,  NRDC, 
Green  Mountain  Coffee  Roasters,  Aveda,  College  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Dave 
Matthews  Band.  Participating  in  the  retail  sale  of  RECs  through 
NativeEnergy  will  bring  additional  revenues  to  the  COUP  tribes,  as  well  as 
access  to  NativeEnergy ' s loyal  customer  base.  These  revenues  are  vital  to 
build  sustainable  economies  for  the  tribes,  in  harmony  with  tribal 
cultural  beliefs. 

"This  is  a great  day  for  Native  American  people  everywhere  because  we 
are  demonstrating  that  living  in  harmony  with  our  Mother  Earth  is  not  only 
good  for  the  environment,  it  is  also  good  business,"  says  COUP  President 
Patrick  Spears,  a member  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe.  "We  congratulate 
NativeEnergy  on  their  success  on  behalf  of  the  COUP  tribes'  wind 
development  efforts,  and  appreciate  the  demonstrated  integrity  of  their 
management  team.  The  strategic  fit  could  not  be  better.  We  look  forward 
to  bringing  in  more  tribes  as  equity  participants  and  taking  NativeEnergy 
to  the  next  level,"  Spears  says. 

One  of  the  initial  strategic  goals  of  the  acquisition  is  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  an  80  Megawatt  (MW)  distributed  wind  project,  hosted  in 
10  MW  "clusters"  at  eight  different  COUP  reservations . In  addition  to 
providing  enough  clean  energy  to  power  more  than  23,000  homes,  these  wind 
farms  will  also  create  jobs  and  revenue  streams  for  the  tribes  from  the 
sale  of  electricity  and  the  RECs.  This  initiative  follows  the  success  of 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  wind  project,  the  first  100%  Native  American-owned 


and  operated  commercial-scale  wind  facility,  which  was  built  with 
significant  support  from  NativeEnergy ' s customers. 

Wind  turbines  generate  electricity  that  would  otherwise  have  to  come 
from  polluting  power  facilities  on  the  regional  grid,  preventing  carbon 
dioxide  (C02),  a leading  cause  of  global  warming,  from  entering  the  air. 

These  reductions  in  C02  emissions  are  among  the  environmental  attributes 
that  comprise  the  RECs. 

Since  its  inception  in  2000  NativeEnergy  has  focused  on  promoting  tribal 
and  farmer-owned  projects  that  help  tribes  and  rural  communities  develop 
sustainable  economies  based  on  the  generation  of  clean,  renewable  energy. 

"We  will  develop  a transition  and  growth  plan  for  the  company  that  will 
create  Native  American  ownership,  management,  and  staff  opportunities  and 
allow  NativeEnergy  to  continue  to  build  and  access  the  market  for  tribally 
generated  renewable  energy,  while  continuing  our  support  of  "off- 
reservation"  renewable  projects  in  partnership  with  the  COUP  tribes,"  says 
President  & CEO  Tom  Boucher. 

NativeEnergy ' s existing  stockholders  and  management  team  will  stay  with 
the  company,  with  COUP  actively  participating  on  the  company's  board  of 
directors.  Through  NativeEnergy,  the  COUP  tribes  plan  to  engage 
businesses  and  individuals  across  America  in  joining  the  fight  against 
global  warming,  by  helping  finance  the  development  of  the  tribes'  vast 
renewable  energy  potential. 

About  NativeEnergy:  NativeEnergy  is  a national  marketer  of  renewable 
energy  credits  or  "green  tags,"  offering  individuals  and  organizations  a 
means  to  compensate  for  their  global  warming  pollution,  or  to  effectively 
power  their  homes  and  businesses  with  renewable  energy.  NativeEnergy ' s 
patent-pending  business  process  brings  upfront  payment  to  renewable 
projects  for  their  future  green  tag  output,  enabling  its  customers  to  help 
finance  the  construction  of  new  wind  farms  and  other  renewable  energy 
projects,  such  as  tribal  wind  projects  and  methane  digesters  on 
Pennsylvania  family  dairy  farms,  which  directly  reduce  our  reliance  on 
fossil  fuels  to  meet  the  nation's  electricity  needs.  Online  at:  www. 

NativeEnergy.com . 

About  Intertribal  Council  On  Utility  Policy:  The  Intertribal  COUP  is  a 
nonprofit  council  of  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  with  affiliates  throughout  the  northern  Great 
Plains.  Organized  in  1994,  it  is  chartered  and  headquartered  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  to  provide  a tribal  forum  for  policy  issues 
dealing  with  telecommunications  and  energy  utility  operations  and  services. 

Intertribal  COUP  strongly  adheres  to  the  principles  of  tribal  self- 
determination  and  ecological  sustainability,  supporting  the  development  of 
sustainable  homeland  economies  built  upon  renewable  energy  resources. 

Online  at:  www.intertribalcoup.org.  ### 
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Tribes  get  no  border  breaks 

Crossing  into  Canada  more  hassle  since  9/11 

SERENA  LEI 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 
August  22,  2005 

Before  the  Sept.  11,  2001,  terror  attack,  Lummi  tribal  member  Bernie 
Thomas  used  to  breeze  through  the  U.S. -Canada  border  crossing,  but  now 
officers  no  longer  recognize  his  tribal  ID. 


"I've  tried  to  use  the  tribal  ID  but  the  border  guard  told  me  that  we 
could  be  admitting  Saddam  Hussein  into  the  tribe/'  Thomas  said.  Five  years 
ago,  "if  I indicated  that  I was  from  Lummi,  they  would  get  my  license 
plate  and  say  'Have  a nice  day.'" 

It's  no  surprise  that  crossing  the  border  in  a post  9/11  world  is  more 
difficult,  but  some  tribal  members  fear  their  treaty  rights  - which  allow 
free  passage  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  - are  being  sidestepped. 

lames  Hillaire,  also  a Lummi  member,  said  crossing  the  border  has  become 
more  inconvenient,  but  he  understands  the  need  for  tighter  security. 

"I  think  they're  doing  their  best,"  Hillaire  said.  "They've  got  a 
dangerous  job  there." 

According  to  Mike  Milne,  a spokesman  for  U.S.  Customs  and  Border 
Protection,  a tribal  ID  is  proper  identification  for  a border  crossing, 
but  agents  can  ask  for  additional  documentation  if  they  think  it's 
necessary. 

"Everyone  is  subject  to  inspection  and  examination,"  Milne  said.  "In  a 
post-9/11  environment,  we  certainly  do  that  with  a great  deal  more  vigor 
and  vigilance  than  we  did  before,  and  that's  across  the  board." 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  LINE 

Tribes  in  Whatcom  County  may  not  face  the  confusion  of  tribes  like 
Arizona's  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  whose  land  is  split  in  half  by  the  U.S.- 
Mexico  border,  but  their  relationship  to  the  border  is  still  complex. 

"It's  not  our  border,"  Hillaire  said.  "It's  not  something  that  we 
implemented.  The  (U.S. -Canada)  border  divides  families." 

Thomas  goes  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  two  to  three  times  a month  to  visit 
family  long  since  divided  by  the  border. 

"The  border  does  represent  a significant  obstacle  to  having  a close 
family  relationship,"  Thomas  said. 

It  can  also  complicate  cultural  gatherings,  said  leff  Smith,  a tribal 
member  of  the  Makah  Nation  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 

Smith  helped  organize  this  year's  intertribal  Canoe  Journey,  which 
brought  together  tribes  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Canada. 

The  event  recreates  the  tradition  of  visiting  tribes  by  canoe,  although, 
in  the  past,  canoe  pullers  didn't  have  to  worry  about  paying  customs 
duties  on  their  gifts. 

"It's  just  more  of  a hassle  to  cross  the  border,"  Smith  said.  "We  know 
that  there  is  this  political  reality,  but  socially  and  culturally  it's 
somewhat  artificial." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Bellingham  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Shoshone  Bring  Diabetes  Battle  Home:  Sah-Gahni  Center  opens  Friday  in  Elko 
By  MARIANNE  KOBAK  - Staff  Writer 
August  20,  2005 

ELKO  - The  future  health  of  the  Te-Moak  Tribe  of  Western  Shoshone  will  be 
helped  through  the  tribe's  new  Diabetes  - Sah-Gahni  Center. 

The  center,  which  had  its  grand  opening  Friday,  was  created  in  the  old 
arts  and  crafts  building  on  Sunset  Street  that  was  renovated  through  the 
hard  work  of  numerous  tribal  members,  said  Phaline  Conklin,  diabetes 
center  coordinator. 

The  center  contains  a clinic,  nutrition  area,  kitchen,  conference  room 
and  exercise  equipment.  Conklin  said  there  also  will  be  support  groups  and 
the  center  will  be  open  to  all  tribal  members  Sept.  1. 

"This  is  very  important,"  Conklin  said.  "It's  important  for  prevention 
for  the  generations  coming  up." 


For  the  native  population  who  are  diagnosed,  there  is  a 10  percent 
prevalence  for  diabetes,  which  compares  to  7 percent  in  other  ethnic 
groups,  Conklin  said. 

The  tribe  has  been  working  on  the  center  since  Dec.  6.  It  is  funded 
through  congressional  grants,  said  Dr.  Charles  Rhodes  of  Indian  Health 
Service  out  of  the  Phoenix  office. 

"It's  a base  to  teach,"  Rhodes  said.  "It  gives  them  the  tools  they  need. 

I was  impressed  with  all  of  the  local  effort  that  went  into  the  building." 

Besides  remodeling  the  inside  of  the  building,  the  outside  was  decorated 
by  local  artist  Lee  Bird.  He  painted  three  large  logos  on  the  building 
that  can  be  seen  from  Interstate  80. 

Conklin  said  she  and  Elwood  Mose  came  up  with  the  idea  for  the  clinic  to 
be  a hub  for  all  the  tribal  members  in  Elko,  Battle  Mountain,  Wells  and 
South  Fork. 

"We  thought'  why  couldn't  we  build  a center,'"  Mose  said.  "But  focus  not 
just  on  diabetes  but  on  general  health." 

"This  has  been  a program  that  has  been  a long  time  coming,"  Conklin  said. 
She  said  this  was  the  eighth  year  the  tribe  has  received  money  for 
diabetes  prevention  and  treatment. 

Conklin  said  she  wants  everyone  in  the  tribe  to  use  the  building. 

"This  is  a place  to  sit  and  visit,"  Conklin  said.  "I  want  you  to  be 
here...  The  power  in  this  building  is  incredible.  The  power  in  the  building 
comes  from  the  positive  thinking  of  the  crew. 

"I'm  hoping  the  children  come  here  and  get  on  the  exercise  equipment," 
she  said.  "Some  people  may  think  the  building  is  just  for  adults  and 
that's  absolutely  not  true.  It's  for  people  of  all  ages." 

The  next  step  will  be  to  get  a nurse  practitioner  for  the  center, 

Conklin  said.  There  also  will  be  specialty  clinics  in  podiatry  and 
optometry. 

"In  the  future  there  could  be  anything,  really,"  she  said  of  the 
specialty  clinics. 

The  hours  for  the  center  will  be  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Conklin  may  be 
reached  at  738-4881. 

Free  Press  writer  Marianne  Kobak  can  be  reached  at  748-2719 
or  by  e-mail  at  crime@elkodaily.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 
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Staking  Claim:  Shoshone  seek  partial  payouts 
By  ADELLA  HARDING  - Staff  Writer 
August  22,  2005 

ELKO  - Western  Shoshone  anxious  to  see  at  least  part  of  their  claims 
dollars  paid  to  them  within  a year  or  two  said  Saturday  they  want  proposed 
regulations  for  cash  distribution  amended. 

"More  than  a year  has  passed,  and  the  regulations  are  still  not 
processed,"  said  Nancy  Stewart  of  Fallon,  who  spoke  for  the  steering 
committee  that  worked  for  congressional  passage  of  a bill  allowing 
distribution  of  roughly  $149  million. 

President  Bush  signed  the  bill  Duly  7,  2004. 

Stewart  said  the  committee  is  proposing  partial  payments  to  those  who 
send  in  their  forms  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  application  process 
opens  and  BIA  verifies  who  qualify  for  the  money  as  one-quarter  Western 
Shoshone . 

The  committee  is  proposing  a partial  payment  be  sent  90  days  after  the 
application  deadline. 

Stewart  said  BIA  has  estimated  the  entire  application  and  enrollment 


process  could  take  four  to  seven  years. 

"That  means  we  might  have  to  wait  until  2013  before  the  enrollment 
process  is  complete/'  she  read  from  the  written  comment  the  committee 
prepared  to  send  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Daisy  West,  director  of  tribal  operation  services  for  BIA,  said  last 
year  in  Elko  that  BIA  would  look  at  partial  payments  for  the  elderly,  but 
Stewart  said  the  committee  is  proposing  expanding  that  idea  to  cover  all 
ages. 

Stewart  said  the  partial  payment  also  could  be  an  incentive  for  Western 
Shoshone  to  send  in  their  applications  early. 

Duckwater  Tribal  Chairman  Derry  Millet  said  he  supports  the  idea  of 
partial  payment. 

Taking  too  long 

Grade  Begay  of  Wells  said  the  distribution  is  taking  too  much  time,  and 
the  people  are  "tired  of  waiting.  The  government  is  telling  us  what  to  do 
with  our  money." 

She  suggested  BIA  allow  the  local  BIA  agencies  to  handle  applications 
for  a share  of  the  money  to  speed  things  up. 

"It's  nonsense  to  have  to  wait  two  or  three  years,"  Begay  said,  also 
urging  others  in  the  audience  to  speak  up  for  local  BIA  approval  of 
applications . 

"Hello.  Does  anybody  care?"  she  asked  as  the  meeting  began  to  break  up. 

But  Sharlot  Johnson,  regional  tribal  operator  out  of  Phoenix  for  BIA, 
said  after  Saturday's  meeting  that  BIA  will  not  agree  to  local  processing 
of  applications  because  the  agency  wants  to  be  impartial  and  avoid  local 
politics . 

Johnson  came  to  Elko  Saturday  to  go  over  the  proposed  regulations  for 
the  cash  distribution,  and  she  explained  that  the  application  process  will 
be  handled  in  Phoenix. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  at  the  Elko  Convention  Center  filled  less 
than  half  of  the  auditorium,  while  Western  Shoshone  packed  the  auditorium 
a year  ago  for  the  first  BIA  meeting  to  explain  the  distribution  process. 

Ready  to  go 

This  time,  many  of  the  Western  Shoshone  people  already  know  about  the 
process  and  are  just  waiting  for  the  formal  application  process  to  begin, 
according  to  Felix  Ike,  who  co-chairs  the  steering  committee  with  Stewart 
and  Laura  Piffero  and  is  a former  tribal  chairman. 

"I  would  say  that  within  the  first  90  days,  people  will  easily  have 
their  applications  done,"  he  said  after  the  meeting. 

He  said  the  volunteer  steering  committee  has  worked  with  a number  of 
Western  Shoshone,  and  they  used  draft  applications  to  get  their 
information  together  so  they  would  be  ready  to  fill  out  the  final 
applications  when  the  time  comes. 

He  recommended  families  work  together  on  their  family  lineage. 

Begay  said  in  her  public  comments  she  had  heard  people  were  already 
submitting  applications,  but  Johnson  said  the  final  application  forms  are 
not  yet  available. 

Johnson  said  plans  call  for  ending  public  comment  and  finalizing  the 
regulations  for  distribution  by  the  end  of  September  and  making  the 
applications  available  by  the  end  of  October. 

"You  have  to  mail  them  to  me  in  Phoenix,"  she  said,  explaining  that  the 
decisions  on  whether  an  applicant  is  eligible  for  the  cash  distribution 
will  be  made  at  the  regional  office. 

Eligibility 

Individuals  must  be  one-quarter  Western  Shoshone  to  qualify,  according 
to  the  law,  and  the  BIA  has  documents  to  check  eligibility.  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  will  have  the  final  say  on  any  appeals. 

Pacheco  Gibson,  who  is  on  the  Te-Moak  Tribe's  team  that  is  reviewing  all 
tribal  enrollments  to  put  together  a base  role,  questioned  why  the  BIA 
couldn't  just  use  base  rolls  from  the  Western  Shoshone  tribes. 

Johnson  said  base  rolls  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  verification  process, 
but  the  government  also  will  use  census  rolls  prepared  between  the  years 


1885  and  1940  and  other  documents. 

The  law  does  not  require  Western  Shoshone  to  be  members  of  a tribe  to 
qualify  for  the  cash,  if  they  meet  the  one-quarter  requirement,  she  said. 

To  be  eligible  they  also  must  have  been  alive  as  of  Duly  7,  2004,  when 
Bush  signed  the  bill,  and  they  must  be  U.S.  citizens  and  not  received 
prior  claim  settlements. 

Stewart  reminded  Gibson  that  the  crowd  at  last  year's  claims  meeting 
broke  into  applause  when  BIA  made  it  clear  the  cash  distribution  would  not 
be  tied  to  tribal  enrollment. 

Claims  money 

The  $149  million  for  distribution  is  the  amount  the  claims  settlement 
fund  now  totals,  with  interest  on  a 1979  award  of  $26.2  million. 

Individuals  could  receive  $25,000  if  the  final  count  shows,  for  example, 
that  there  are  6,000  qualifying  Western  Shoshone,  and  the  settlement  is 
$150  million  when  distributed. 

Earlier  estimates  have  put  the  number  at  6,000,  while  Ike  said  earlier 
he  expects  the  final  number  of  those  eligible  to  be  closer  to  4,000. 

Gibson  also  asked  why  the  steering  committee  was  still  involved  since 
Congress  passed  the  claims  distribution  law.  Stewart  said  the  committee  is 
volunteering  to  help  because  people  are  still  coming  to  them. 

Dohnson  said  that  under  the  proposed  regulations,  BIA  will  count  all  the 
applications  180  days  after  they  are  available.  Once  90  percent  are  in, 
the  agency  will  set  a final  deadline. 

"It  sounds  kind  of  quirky,  but  it  works,"  Dohnson  said  of  the  proposed 
policy. 

"Please  don't  wait  until  the  last  minute,"  she  told  those  in  the 
audience . 

Although  BIA  is  encouraging  Western  Shoshone  to  respond  early,  the 
proposed  regulations  at  this  point  state  that  the  agency  is  expecting 
10,000  applications  and  a two-year  enrollment  period. 

The  regulations  estimate  7,000  applications  would  come  in  the  first  year, 
and  3,000  the  second  year. 

Dohnson  said  after  the  meeting  BIA  is  pursuing  extra  funding  for 
additional  help  to  process  all  the  applications. 

BIA  also  is  planning  at  public  meeting  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  Saturday  at 
the  Atlantis  Casino  Resort  Convention  Center  in  Reno  to  go  over  the 
proposed  regulations  and  take  comments. 

In  addition,  written  comments  may  be  sent  to  Daisy  West,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  1951  Constitution  Ave.  NW,  MS  320-SIB,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 
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Sam  Hurst:  Create  advanced  placement  academy  for  Indians 
By  Sam  Hurst,  Dournal  columnist 
August  29,  2005 

Over  the  last  few  months  I have  taken  to  long  walks  along  the  creek  with 
a good  friend  and  intrepid  reporter.  We  are  up  to  five  miles  a day,  a good 
long  hour  to  reflect  on  the  deepest  problems  of  the  community,  which  we 
glibly  dispatch  every  quarter  of  a mile  or  so.  The  really  big  ones  - the 
war  in  Iraq,  the  future  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  fate  of  Ellsworth,  the 
nature  of  God  - may  take  a half  mile.  We  wobble  along,  usually  with  great 
humor  and  disbelief  that  no  one  else  (least  of  all  our  wives)  thinks  we 
are  as  brilliant  as  we  think  we  are. 


In  recent  weeks,  however,  there  has  emerged  a question  so  complicated, 
so  intractable,  so  shameful,  so  old,  that  not  a mile,  or  five,  or  even 
weeks  of  walking  have  brought  us  to  any  real  insight.  The  humor  has  gone 
out  of  the  walks.  Our  ignorance  reigns.  What  can  be  done  about  the  utterly 
failed  relationship  between  the  Lakota  nation,  and  the  white  majority  of 
western  South  Dakota? 

It  is  easy,  too  easy,  to  look  at  the  staggering  rates  of  unemployment 
and  poverty  on  the  reservations,  the  domestic  abuse,  the  alcoholism,  the 
poor  quality  of  education,  the  busted-up  families,  the  loss  of  language 
and  culture,  and  hide  behind  the  shallow  conclusion  that  this  is  "their" 
problem.  But  I am  reminded  of  the  old  adage  offered  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
describe  the  American  occupation  of  Vietnam.  Americans,  he  suggested,  "are 
like  thieves  in  the  night  yelling  'STOP  THIEF.'" 

We  created  the  genocide  against  the  Lakota,  killing  them,  ripping  apart 
their  culture  and  religion  and  families.  We  took  the  land,  built  our  new 
society  and  now  the  wreckage  is  "their"  problem. 

This  week,  as  school  is  about  to  start,  I offer  one  small  way  to  turn 
"their"  problem  into  "our"  problem,  but  it  requires  that  we  turn  our 
approach  to  Lakota  education  upside  down. 

Education  in  Rapid  City  is  segregated,  and  in  our  effort  to  meet  the 
demands  of  "No  Child  Left  Behind,"  we  focus  on  programs  that  improve  the 
chances  of  survival  for  the  bottom  30  percent  of  Lakota  children:  after- 
school programs,  literacy  programs,  truancy  programs,  cultural-awareness 
programs . 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  approach  are  age  old.  I know.  I've  made 
them  myself  a hundred  times.  Education  breaks  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
Education  keeps  kids  from  drugs  and  alcohol.  Education  keeps  kids  away 
from  crime,  and  out  of  prison.  But  here's  my  question.  In  focusing  so 
exclusively  on  the  bottom  30  percent,  have  we  abandoned  the  top  10 
percent? 

W.E.B.  DuBois,  the  great  black  intellectual  of  the  early  20th  century, 
once  described  this  group  as  the  "talented  tenth."  He  argued  that  these 
individuals,  in  every  community,  are  the  source  of  innovation,  creativity, 
economic  development  and,  perhaps  most  important,  leadership. 

The  boarding  school  movement  of  the  last  century  recognized  the  value  of 
the  "talented  tenth."  But  the  boarding  schools  took  the  brightest  Indian 
children  in  the  nation  away  from  their  tribal  homelands,  and  tried  to  wipe 
out  their  native  identity  rather  than  trying  to  strengthen  it.  We  could 
learn  from  the  failures. 

In  Rapid  City  and  on  the  reservations  of  western  South  Dakota,  there  are 
hundreds  of  children  from  strong  families  with  deep  Lakota  cultural  roots. 
The  Rapid  City  school  system  should  recruit  them  into  a Lakota  immersion 
school  (from  pre-school  and  kindergarten  through  high  school)  that  focuses 
just  as  heavily  on  math  and  chemistry  as  Lakota  culture,  and  just  as 
heavily  on  Lakota  language  as  English  literature.  These  are  children  who 
will  have  to  learn  to  lead  in  both  worlds,  with  equal  agility. 

The  school  should  require  parental  participation  and  rigorous  testing, 
both  to  get  in  and  to  stay  in.  It  should  be  the  Eaton  and  Groton  of  the 
Great  Plains,  from  which  students  could  go  to  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Amherst 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  begging  for  talented  Native  American  applicants). 

I explained  my  idea  to  a neighbor  and  he  balked.  "People  in  Rapid  City 
hate  elitism."  That  cultural  value  is  even  deeper  in  the  Lakota  community, 
where  individual  success  is  often  seen  as  an  effort  to  put  oneself  "above" 
the  family  or  tribe.  But  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  our  current  approach  is 
successful,  and  besides,  why  can't  we  start  from  the  premise  that  every 
child,  even  if  he  or  she  is  smart,  deserves  the  highest  quality  education 
we  can  provide? 

For  too  long  we  have  settled  for  the  excuse  that  smart  kids  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Maybe,  but  who  will  take  care  of  the  community  (or  the 
tribe)  after  they  have  left? 

When  Central  High  School  opens  its  door  this  week  it  will  once  again  be 
over-crowded  - at  least  200  students  over  capacity.  Stevens  High  School 
will  be  almost  500  students  under  capacity!  With  the  growth  of  the  city  on 
the  south  side  and  in  the  Valley,  the  problem  of  over-crowding  at  Central 
will  only  get  worse. 


Perhaps  this  is  an  opportunity  to  identify  the  smartest,  most  dedicated 
Lakota  students  at  Central  and  North  Middle  School  and  encourage  them  to 
transfer  to  an  Advanced  Placement  Lakota  Academy  at  Stevens.  It  would  be 
good  for  the  over-crowding  problem  at  Central.  It  would  be  good  for  the 
cultural  diversity  of  Stevens.  It  would  be  good  for  individual  Lakota 
students  who  are  capable  of  and  deserve  a rigorous  high  school  education, 
and  it  would  be  good  for  the  community. 

Sam  Hurst  is  a Rapid  City  filmmaker.  Write  to  samhurst@aol.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Seminoles  in  Nicaragua  hit  jackpot  with  cattle 
BY  HIM  WYSS 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 
August  23,  2005 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua  - (KRT)  - Fresh  from  winning  top  prize  at  a livestock 
show,  his  straw  hat  still  tucked  beneath  his  arm,  Calixto  Garcia  greeted  a 
presidential  candidate,  the  minister  of  trade,  a newspaper  owner  and  a 
leading  banker  before  finally  taking  a seat  at  the  restaurant  of  the 
Seminole  Plaza  Hotel  in  Managua. 

"As  you  can  see,  we  draw  quite  a lunch  crowd,"  said  the  energetic  68- 
year-old  who  manages  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida's  businesses  here. 
"We're  known  for  our  buffet." 

Ever  since  the  Seminoles  bought  a 6,000-acre  ranch  and  the  86-room  hotel 
in  Nicaragua  in  1999,  the  venture  has  been  better  known  for  cooking  up 
controversy.  Chairman  lames  Billie  was  ousted  from  the  tribe  in  2003  amid 
accusations  he  poured  millions  into  the  hotel  without  the  tribe's 
knowledge,  and  his  business  partners  were  deported. 

But  now  this  once-troubled  enterprise  - thousands  of  miles  from  the 
tribe's  $1.2  billion  gaming  empire  in  Hollywood,  Fla.  - is  looking  like 
another  Seminole  success  story. 

The  four-star  hotel  has  become  popular  with  business  travelers,  and  an 
aggressive  ranching  program  has  produced  a prize-winning  herd  that  stands 
to  make  the  tribe  major  players  in  Nicaragua's  biggest  export  market. 

While  the  tribe  is  notoriously  reserved  about  its  finances,  Seminole 
general  counsel  Dim  Shore  said  they  have  about  $10  million  invested  in 
Nicaragua,  and  the  project  is  starting  to  turn  a profit. 

Still,  he  seems  to  have  trouble  mustering  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
venture  in  this  part  of  Latin  America,  which  neither  shares  the  language 
nor  any  historical  background. 

"It  came  about  in  an  accidental  way,"  he  said.  "But  Calixto  has  made  it 
an  ongoing  project." 

Late  last  month,  Garcia  led  about  150  potential  clients  and  guests  to 
the  Seminole  ranch  to  show  them  what  he  had  accomplished  at  this 
"accidental"  outpost  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Managua. 

By  importing  embryos  and  semen  from  some  of  the  United  States'  most 
prized  cattle  stock,  Garcia  has  raised  a herd  of  about  3,000  purebred 
Brahman  cattle. 

Already  supplying  beef  and  dairy  products  to  the  local  market,  the  ranch 
plans  to  start  exporting  Brahman  embryos,  sperm  and  live  cattle  throughout 
the  region  and  South  America. 

The  ranch  is  shipping  its  first  80  to  100  embryos  to  neighboring 
Honduras  in  October  and  has  deals  in  the  works  with  cattlemen  in  Venezuela 
and  Brazil.  While  neither  Garcia  nor  the  tribe  would  go  into  the  financial 


details  of  the  operation.  Brahman  embryos  in  the  United  States  fetch 
between  $600  and  $1,200  apiece. 

But  the  ranch's  best  advertising  is  the  Central  American  Livestock  Show, 
which  is  held  every  summer  in  Managua  and  draws  ranchers  from  across  the 
hemisphere,  said  Garcia.  There,  commerce  and  competition  mix  as  naturally 
as  boots  and  manure,  and  the  Seminole  herd  took  17  awards,  including  the 
Grand  Prize  Bull  and  Premier  Red  Brahman  Breeder. 

"People  who  didn't  know  we  were  here  now  know  we're  here,"  said  Garcia. 
"We  are  open  for  business." 

Florida's  Seminoles  were  raising  cattle  long  before  they  started 
building  hotels  and  casinos.  They  remain  one  of  the  top  five  cattle 
operators  in  Florida,  managing  13,000  head  on  more  than  40,000  acres. 

In  Nicaragua  - which  is  struggling  to  shake  its  title  as  the  poorest 
country  in  the  hemisphere,  after  Haiti  - the  Seminoles  are  gaining  market 
share  in  the  country's  biggest  export.  Combined,  beef  and  live  cattle 
exports  pulled  in  $146  million  last  year.  Almost  half  of  the  country's 
beef  exports,  in  dollar  terms,  go  to  the  United  States. 

And  those  figures  are  likely  to  increase,  said  Doug  Zalesky,  an 
international  trade  representative  with  R-CALF  United  Stockgrowers  of 
America,  which  represents  more  than  20,000  cattlemen. 

"I  had  always  heard  that  the  cattle  as  a whole  in  Central  America  were 
not  of  as  good  a quality  as  in  this  country,"  said  Zalesky,  who  visited 
the  Nicaragua  operation  in  Dune.  "But  I found  it  to  be  quite  the  opposite. 

Not  only  are  the  cattle  genetically  strong,  but  year-round  good  weather 
and  cheaper  land  and  labor  costs  give  ranchers  a competitive  advantage 
over  their  U.S.  counterparts,  he  said. 

And  with  the  adoption  of  the  Central  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(CAFTA-DR)  - which  was  approved  recently  in  the  United  States  but  is 
stalled  in  Nicaragua  - Latin  ranchers  will  have  unprecedented  access  to 
U.S.  markets. 

Ironically,  many  of  those  ranchers  are  in  business  because  of  genetic 
sales  from  places  such  as  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Zalesky  said. 

"A  lot  of  (U.S.  cattlemen)  never  stopped  to  realize  that  with  all  these 
trade  agreements  coming  down  the  road,  that  they  were  going  to  start 
competing  against  the  people  that  they  sold  those  genetics  to,"  he  said. 
"To  some  extent  they  will  take  a look  at  that  and  think:  Maybe  I cut  my 
own  throat." 

Dinah  Weil  is  a partner  in  HK  Cattle  of  Rosharon,  Texas,  which  has 
exported  Brahman  genetics  to  more  than  40  countries,  including  the 
Seminole  operation  in  Nicaragua. 

She's  quick  to  acknowledge  that  the  cattle  in  Nicaragua  are  essentially 
"duplicates"  of  what  she  has  on  her  ranch,  but  said  there's  more  to  buying 
cattle  than  genes. 

"Dust  as  there  are  women  who  want  to  buy  French  perfume  and  will  pass  up 
a U.S.  brand  ...  there  are  a lot  of  people  that  want  to  come  to  America  to 
buy  a Brahman,"  she  said. 

It  may  be  years  before  it's  clear  whether  the  Seminole  operation  has 
what  it  takes  to  buck  international  cattle-buying  trends,  and  Shore  said 
there  are  no  guarantees  the  tribe  will  stick  around  long  enough  to  find 
out . 

"Eventually  the  tribal  council  will  take  a look  at  what's  going  to 
happen  in  Nicaragua  and  decide  whether  to  sell  it  or  keep  it,"  he  said. 

"It  will  have  a lot  do  with  what  Calixto  says." 

But  Garcia  is  already  dreaming  about  the  future.  Driving  a white  SUV 
across  the  ranch  one  afternoon,  he  marveled  at  the  land's  potential:  a 
crater-lake  named  Xiloa  is  tucked  just  beyond  a mountain  range,  and  the 
twin  volcanoes  of  Momotombo  and  Momotombito  provide  a dramatic  backdrop  to 
the  sprawling  pasture. 

"Can  you  imagine  this  place  with  golf  courses,  horses,  polo  fields, 
skeet  shooting?"  he  said.  "That's  what  I see  long-term.  That's  where  the 
real  money  is  - real  estate  development." 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Miami  Herald. 

Distributed  by  Knight  Ridder/Tribune  Information  Services. 
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Province  a test  site  for  justice  reforms 

Federal  justice  minister  visits  Pelican  Narrows  to  view  'Cree  court' 

Danet  French 
The  StarPhoenix 
August  23,  2005 

Saskatchewan  is  a "laboratory"  to  test  ideas  in  reforming  aboriginal 
justice  that  could  be  applied  across  the  country,  federal  Dustice  Minister 
Irwin  Cotier  said  Monday. 

Cotier  is  on  a four-day  tour  of  the  province,  arm-in-arm  with 
Saskatchewan  Dustice  Minister  Frank  Quennell,  to  talk  to  stakeholders  in 
the  development  of  a new  strategy  the  department  is  crafting  on  aboriginal 
justice. 

"I  think  it's  particularly  important  here  because  of  the  high  rate, 
regrettably,  of  involvement  of  aboriginal  people  in  criminal  justice,  both 
as  offenders  and  as  victims,"  Cotier  said. 

Of  the  15,000  people  sentenced  in  Saskatchewan  in  2002,  78  per  cent  of 
those  who  spent  time  in  jail  were  aboriginal,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada . 

The  so-called  new  strategy  centres  around  the  "seven  Rs,"  including 
respecting  the  distinct  cultural  needs  of  First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit 
people,  renewing  trust  and  respect  between  aboriginals  and  the  justice 
system  and  countering  the  over-representation  of  aboriginals  as  prisoners 
and  under-representation  as  court  workers,  lawyers  and  judges. 

Cotier  also  reiterated  support  for  a "merit-based"  appointment  of  an 
aboriginal  judge  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

After  meeting  with  local  justice  officials  and  their  provincial 
counterparts  Monday  morning.  Cotier  was  off  to  Pelican  Narrows  in 
northeastern  Saskatchewan  to  witness  the  province's  Cree  court  in  action. 

The  mobile  court,  established  in  2001,  sends  a Cree-speaking  judge, 
prosecutor  and  clerk  between  three  northern  communities  where  the  Cree 
language  is  dominant. 

"It's  not  just  a matter  of  being  able  to  speak  in  your  own  language," 
Cotier  said. 

"It's  a psychological  factor,  it's  a cultural  context,  that  creates  a 
framework  within  which  objectives  can  be  better  administered,  interpreted 
and  applied  and  provide  ...  a more  holistic  approach  to  the  system." 

Cotier  wants  to  learn  about  restorative  justice  measures  used  in 
Saskatchewan,  such  as  sentencing  circles,  where  the  perpetrators  and 
victims  of  a crime  meet  at  a roundtable  flanked  by  supporters  and  lawyers 
to  discuss  the  crime  and  agree  upon  an  appropriate  sentence. 

"This  is  then  a laboratory  where  this  type  of  commitment  can  be  tested, 
where  we  can  engage  those  on  the  ground  and  ask  them,  how  do  we  relate  in 
a way  that  can  bring  about  the  objective  that  we  seek,"  Cotier  said. 

In  the  north.  Cotier  also  planned  to  meet  with  Prince  Albert  Grand 
Council  grand  chief  Gary  Merasty  and  Peter  Ballantyne  Cree  Nation  chief 
Ron  Michel. 

Cotier  also  paid  a visit  to  the  Native  Law  Centre  of  Canada,  housed  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  centre  offers  a pre-law  program, 
scholarships  and  internships  for  aboriginal  law  students  and  compiles 
information  and  research  on  aboriginal  law  in  Canada. 

Although  he's  glad  the  minister  is  visiting.  Federation  of  Saskatchewan 
Indian  Nations  vice-chief  Lawrence  Doseph,  who's  responsible  for  the 
justice  portfolio,  said  he  would  have  liked  to  give  input  earlier  in  the 
development  of  the  new  federal  strategy. 


"They  are  simply  coming  here  to  announce  what  the  good  Government  of 
Canada  is  going  to  do  for  Indian  people,  not  with  them,"  Doseph  said. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  their  intentions  ...  we  have  the  answers,  we 
have  the  solutions,  but  they  fail  to  reflect  them  in  their  strategies  in 
their  multi-year  operational  plans." 

If  aboriginal  voices  aren't  included,  it  doesn't  matter  if  the 
department  has  "seven  Rs  or  24  Rs"  in  their  new  approach,  he  said. 

"Their  only  strategy  is  to  charge  them,  take  them  to  court,  throw  them 
in  jail,"  he  said.  "It's  a cycle.  What  we're  proposing  ...  is  something 
that's  more  beneficial  to  the  individual,  and  that  it's  easier  to  build 
strong  human  beings  than  to  repair  broken  and  damaged  human  beings." 

That  change  starts  with  a better  life  for  aboriginal  youth,  he  said. 

Earlier  this  month,  Canada's  premiers  backed  a plan  to  eliminate 
aboriginal  poverty  within  10  years.  The  first-ever  first  ministers' 
conference  dedicated  to  improving  quality  of  life  for  aboriginals  is  set 
to  take  place  in  Vancouver  in  November.  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  is 
expected  to  commit  at  least  $2  billion  for  aboriginal  housing,  education 
and  health,  saying  he  will  have  failed  as  a prime  minister  if  he  doesn't 
make  strides  to  address  the  aboriginal  file. 

On  his  Saskatchewan  trip,  which  is  part  of  a national  tour.  Cotier  said 
he's  also  been  discussing  crystal  meth  addiction  with  Quennell.  Canadians 
can  expect  more  federal  action  after  an  announcement  earlier  this  month 
that  jail  time  for  those  trafficking  the  addictive  drug  will  be  extended, 
he  said. 

"We're  going  to  do  something  with  regard  to  crystal  meth  and  treat  it 
with  the  seriousness  that  it  deserves  and  the  tragic  dimensions  of  it  for 
the  families  and  for  the  communities,"  Cotier  said.  "We  need  to  deter 
people  from  going  there  in  the  beginning." 

Copyright  c.  The  StarPhoenix  (Saskatoon)  2005. 
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Zapatista  rebel  leader  swears  off 
Wire  services 
August  21,  2005 

DOLORES  HIDALGO,  Guanajuato  The  Zapatista  rebels  of  southern  Mexico  will 
not  endorse  political  candidates  or  parties  in  Duly  2006  presidential 
elections,  rebel  spokesman  Subcomandante  Marcos  announced  on  Saturday. 

The  Zapatistas  are  threatening  to  reshape  the  campaign  as  they  prepare 
for  a national  tour  hailed  as  a move  toward  political  dialogue,  11  years 
after  their  brief  armed  uprising  in  the  name  of  Indian  rights  in  Chiapas 
state . 

Following  weeks  of  criticism  of  the  leftist  Party  of  the  Democratic 
Revolution  (PRD),  Marcos  on  Saturday  took  aim  at  Mexico's  former  ruling 
party,  the  Insitutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI,  during  the  third  in  a 
series  of  talks  with  Indian  and  leftist  social  groups. 

"Its  return  would  not  signify  the  return  of  happy  times  but  of  old 
times,"  said  Marcos,  referring  to  PRI  and  its  ambitions  as  "the  aspirations 
of  organized  crime  to  consolidate  institutional  power." 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  center-right  National  Action  Party,  or  PAN, 


which  ended  71yeans  of  PRI  rule  in  2000  with  the  election  of  President 
Vicente  Fox,  Marcos  said  the  PAN  "fulfilled  its  duties  in  destruction  and 
eviction"  but  had  failed  to  rescue  Mexicans  from  poverty. 

Marcos,  whom  officials  identified  in  1995  as  former  university 
instructor  named  Rafael  Sebastia'n  Guille'n,  is  making  public  appearances 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  still  bearing  his  trademark  ski-mask, 
fatigues  and  pipe. 

The  now-pudgy  rebel  on  Saturday  referred  to  himself  as  the  "belly  with  a 
balaclava . " 

He  stopped  short  of  denouncing  the  electoral  process  entirely,  saying 
his  strident  criticism  was  not  an  "invitation  not  to  vote." 

President  Vicente  Fox  is  prohibited  by  law  from  running  for  a second, 
six-year  term  for  president. 

Former  Mexico  City  Mayor  Andre's  Manuel  Lo'pez  Obrador,  of  the  PRD, 
leads  pre-election  polls,  but  has  provoked  the  ire  of  Marcos,  who  accuses 
the  PRD  and  Lo'pez  Obrador  of  reneging  on  promises  to  support  Zapatista 
goals. 

The  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  will  continue  to  chart  a 
political  course  independent  of  PRD,  Marcos  said  Saturday. 

Marcos  arriving  at  Saturday's  meeting  on  horseback  with  a rifle  slung 
over  his  back,  accompanied  by  several  armed  guards,  to  the  settlement  of 
Dolores  Hidalgo,  abandoned  by  cattle  ranchers  after  the  the  1994  Zapatista 
uprising. 
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The  Zapatistas  Activate  a New  Kind  of  Bomb  in  the  Mexican  Southeast 
Listening  to  the  Voices  of  an  Army  (of  Organizers)  in  Formation 
By  A1  Giordano 

Special  to  The  Narco  News  Bulletin 
August  23,  2005 

DOLORES  HIDALGO,  CHIAPAS,  MEXICO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  20,  2005:  It  is  High 
Noon  in  the  Lacandon  lungle.  After  a half-day  under  the  Mayan  sun,  where 
the  shade,  too,  is  a kind  of  oven,  your  correspondent  traded  his  guayabera 
shirt  - a garment  that,  in  most  places,  keeps  one  cool  from  the  heat  - for 
a more  comfortable,  if  less  dapper,  tank  top.  But  those  representatives  of 
the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  that  are  sitting  at  the  front 
table  in  their  boots,  long  skirts  or  pants,  long  sleeves,  and  itchy  ski 
masks,  seem  not  to  be  sweating  at  all.  They've  been  listening,  now,  for 
various  hours  to  presentations  by  representatives  of  social  organizations 
that  have  traveled  from  all  parts  of  this  Mexico  to  tell  of  their 
struggles,  offer  proposals,  and  speak  their  word. 

Rejoining  the  parade  of  words,  here  is  a small  sample  of  the  truths 


spoken  under  the  assembly  roof: 

A spokesman  from  a neighborhood  association  from  Tlalpan  in  Mexico  City 
told  the  Zapatistas  and  the  other  500  or  so  folks  here  that  his  group,  too 
wants  to  govern  its  area  autonomously  from  impositions  by  the  powers  from 
above.  His  neighbors  and  he  admire  how  the  Zapatistas  have  formed  their 
own  democratic  governments  from  below,  without  asking  permission  from  the 
State.  "Autonomy  isn't  a demand  only  by  the  indigenous,"  the  young  man 
said,  "but  also  in  urban  areas."  Next  came  a woman  from  the  Intersindical 
Primero  de  Mayo:  women  workers.  They  - and  others  throughout  the  day  and 
night  would  do  - proposed  a meeting  "just  for  women"  as  part  of  this 
Zapatista  information-gathering  process.  There  was  strong  applause  each 
time  this  idea  was  raised. 

Next  up  was  a spokeswoman  for  "the  MUP"  - Movimiento  Popular  Urbano  (or 
"Popular  Urban  Movement").  The  coalition,  now  two  years  old,  wants  a 
national  meeting  - in  fact  it  has  already  scheduled  one  in  Mexico  City  at 
the  same  time  as  the  September  10  Zapatista  meeting  in  this  jungle.  And 
that  is  what  some  national  or  regional  groups  also  declared.  They  want 
meetings,  meetings,  and  more  meetings..  Their  language,  as  one  young 
observer  told  Narco  News,  seemed  very  bureaucratic,  very  "Old  Left.  " As 
if  to  underscore  this  caricature,  one  of  the  older  left  groups  in  Mexico  - 
the  Communist  Party  - hung  portraits  of  Marx  and  various  Soviet  leaders  - 
including  of  the  disgraced  Joseph  Stalin  - along  the  sides  of  the  open  air 
assembly  hall  under  a hot  tin  roof.  "Who  put  the  photo  of  Stalin  up 
there?"  a journalistic  colleague  asked  your  correspondent  in  disgust. 
Grumblings  could  be  heard  all  weekend  from  other  corners  about  the 
apparition  of  Big  Doe.  "It's  a provocation,  a hostile  act  toward  the  anti- 
authoritarianism of  the  Zapatista  movement,"  whispered  another  attendee. 

Abigail  Morita,  23,  a mural  painter  from  the  nation's  capital  explained 
to  Narco  News:  "We  young  people  don't  identify  with  these  Old  Left  groups. 
If  we  are  not  at  their  service,  they  don't  look  for  us.  They  aren't 
interested  in  us.  We  are  just  cannon  fodder  for  them.  It  enrages  me.  Many 
of  these  organizations  don't  do  anything.  The  Zapatistas  and  the 
indigenous  movement  are  different.  The  Zapatistas  speak  our  language." 

Morita  refers  to  herself  and  to  her  peers  as  the  "post-99  generation" 
that  came  out  of,  or  after,  the  strike  that  closed  the  National  University 
for  10  months  and  polarized  the  political  left,  for  and  against.  And  yet, 
as  the  day  marched  on,  the  many  young  people  present  - some  who  came  as 
"observers"  rather  than  as  delegates  of  organizations  - leaned  closer  in 
from  their  benches.  They  listened  more  and  more  closely  to  the  words  being 
spoken  by  many  middle-aged  and  elder  delegates  from  unions,  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  others  like  them,  and  found  much  in  common.  For  these 
"older"  groups  were  not  primarily  from  the  ancient  left,  but,  most  (not 
all,  but  most),  in  fact,  are  younger  as  organizations  than  the  student 
strike  of  '99.  By  the  end  of  the  weekend,  a kind  of  ice  had  been  melted 
under  the  Chiapaneco  sun.  People  from  different  generations  - indeed, 
different  universes,  it  seems  - had  found  paths  to  understand  each  other 
and  reason  to  fight  together. 

Most  of  the  organizations  present  were  formed  in  the  past  five  years  by 
sectors  of  Mexican  society  that  have  been  ravaged  by  the  privatization  of 
government  tasks  as  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  market.  Their  demands  have 
been  ignored  and  their  people  made  into  outcasts  by  political  parties  and 
institutional  organizations  and  leaders,  including  those  of  the  Old  Left 
that,  according  to  some  of  younger  folks  like  Morita,  they  sounded  like. 
They  are  at  the  margins.  And  it  is  through  the  margins  and  the 
marginalized  - who  together  in  this  country  and  this  work  make  for  a 
majority  of  minorities  - that  the  Zapatistas  have  begun  to  arm  a kind  of 
bomb  and  a corresponding  explosion  to  come.  The  bomb  under  construction  is 
among  other  qualities,  inter-generational.  That  is  one  difficult  bomb  to 
arm.  But  - looke 
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Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Hopi  Nasanmuyaw/full  harvest  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Dulisdi/nut  or  black  butterfly  moon 
Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  ts'ana/moon  when  everything  ripens 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We've  been  able  to  disclose,  through  the  facts,  horrible,  horrible 
situations  that  Indian  people  have  had  to  suffer." 

Elouise  Cobell,  Blackfeet  and  lead  plaintiff  in  Indian  Trust  lawsuit 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  \ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


People  of  honor  fulfill  their  obligations  no  matter  how  difficult  or 


painful  they  may  be. 


People  of  honor  do  not  attempt  to  shift  blame  for  their  failure  onto 
the  victim. 


People  of  honor  do  not  try  to  pass  failure  for  their  incompetance  onto 
other  people  or  authorities. 

I am  speaking  of  the  way  the  U.S.  government  has  failed  to  honor  their 
duty  regarding  the  Indian  Trust  Fund. 

If  your  mind  went  to  more  recent  events  in  cities  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  may  be  a reason. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

gars@nanews . org 
==w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Interior  drops  Trust  Records  proposal" 
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Interior  to  negotiate  with  tribes  on  trust  records  policy 
August  30,  2005 

The  Bush  administration  on  Monday  announced  that  it  has  dropped  a 
proposed  trust  records  policy  amid  concerns  from  self-determination  and 
self-governance  tribes. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  work,  the  Interior  Department  said  it  would 
not  move  forward  with  a single  fiduciary  trust  records  management  policy. 
Instead,  officials  plan  to  negotiate  with  each  tribe  in  order  to  protect 
and  preserve  all  documents  related  to  the  management  of  Indian  trust 
assets . 

Starting  in  2006,  the  annual  funding  agreements  with  contracting  and 


compacting  tribes  will  contain  a new  section  to  address  trust  records 
management,  the  Federal  Register  notice  signed  by  Abe  Haspel,  the 
department's  assistant  deputy  secretary,  stated.  Currently,  the  agreements 
contain  three  options  for  the  preservation  of  records. 

The  section  gives  give  tribes  greater  control  and  latitude  for  the  trust 
records  they  develop,  manage  and  maintain.  The  old  proposal,  which  was 
outlined  in  a February  2,  2005,  Federal  Register  notice,  placed  more  of  a 
burden  on  tribes  to  comply  with  the  department's  trust  duties. 

The  section  also  includes  a more  specific  definition  of  a trust  record, 
something  that  tribes  said  was  not  clarified  in  the  old  proposal.  "A 
fiduciary  trust  record  is  any  document  that  reflects  the  existence  of  an 
Indian  trust  asset  and  was  used  in  the  management  of  an  Indian  trust 
asset,"  the  notice  states. 

As  part  of  an  agreement  with  the  self-determination  and  self-governance 
tribes,  the  department  will  still  be  able  to  inspect  trust  records  held  by 
tribes.  But  the  department  must  pay  for  all  costs  associated  with  document 
production.  The  original  proposal  did  not  address  costs. 

The  agreement  further  states  that  tribes  have  the  option  of  sending 
"inactive"  trust  records  to  the  American  Indian  Records  Repository  in 
Lenexa,  Kansas.  But  no  documents  will  be  accepted  until  the  department 
develops  a "single  tribal  storage  and  retrieval  system"  at  the  facility. 

The  old  proposal  wasn't  specific  on  the  department's  requirements  to 
create  the  system. 

Despite  making  the  concessions,  the  Bush  administration  said  it  wouldn't 
be  providing  additional  funding  to  tribes  for  trust  records  management. 

"The  language  does  not  require  a tribe  to  have  any  other  kind  of  record 
keeping  system  other  than  the  ones  they  currently  operate,"  the  notice 
states . 

The  department,  however,  said  it  will  provide  "filing  equipment  and 
technical  assistance"  to  tribes  "from  available  funds  appropriated  for 
this  purpose." 

The  administration  also  rejected  opposition  from  tribes  that  language 
dealing  with  trust  records  wasn't  needed  at  all.  "The  department  believed 
that  the  three  options  available  to  Tribes/Consortia  in  the  past  are  too 
vague  and  do  not  specifically  address  the  Secretary's  primary  concerns 
that  fiduciary  trust  records  not  be  destroyed  and  that  the  Secretary  have 
the  right  to  access  those  records  if  needed  in  her  capacity  as  trustee 
delegate,"  the  notice  states. 

Records  management  has  been  a long-running  issue  for  the  federal 
government.  Despite  being  charged,  as  a trustee,  to  maintain  all  trust 
documents,  the  Interior  nor  Treasury  departments  have  never  been  able  to 
produce  a complete  historical  record  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
revenues  and  royalties  collected  on  Indian  lands. 

A mid-1990s  effort  by  the  former  Arthur  Anderson  accounting  firm  found 
major  gaps  in  the  tribal  trust  record  that  totaled  at  least  $2.4  billion. 
The  accountants  also  speculated  that  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM) 
trust  was  in  worse  shape. 

"We've  been  able  to  disclose,  through  the  facts,  horrible,  horrible 
situations  that  Indian  people  have  had  to  suffer"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  the 
lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit  over  the  management  of  the  IIM  trust,  said 
on  the  Native  America  Calling  radio  program  yesterday. 

As  part  of  the  Cobell  case,  the  Interior  and  Treasury  secretaries  and 
the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were  held  in  contempt  for  failing 
to  produce  trust  records  for  the  five  named  plaintiffs  and  their  ancestors. 
The  judge  had  given  the  government  more  than  two  years  to  find  the 
documents . 

At  the  same  time,  the  Treasury  Department  destroyed  162  boxes  of  records 
related  to  the  IIM  trust.  The  judge,  however,  wasn't  told  for  several 
months . 

Due  to  the  government's  history,  some  tribes  have  been  extremely 
reluctant  to  cede  control  of  any  records  to  the  department.  At  least  three 
tribes  have  held  onto  their  trust-related  documents  amid  threats  from  the 
government's  lawyers. 

Officials,  however,  say  they  have  made  significant  progress  in  recent 
years.  "Changes  underway  are  greatly  improving  services  for  trust  account 


holders  throughout  Indian  Country/'  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  said  in  a 
recent  statement.  "Interior  employees,  with  substantial  help  from  tribal 
leaders  and  Congress,  have  worked  hard  to  create  and  now  implement  a 
comprehensive  blueprint  for  Indian  Trust  reform." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Plaintiff  in  Indians'  suit  brings  case  to  Valley 

Judy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

August  31,  2005 

Indians  from  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  listened  Tuesday  as  lawyers 
recounted  the  words  of  Mary  Johnson,  a Navajo  who  recently  testified  at  a 
court  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Johnson  spoke  in  Navajo,  and  her  testimony  was  translated  for  the  court. 

She  told  how  oil  wells  on  her  property  have  been  running  24  hours  a day, 
seven  days  a week  since  the  1930s.  Only  recently  did  her  monthly  check  for 
the  leases  top  $100.  advertisement 

She  also  told  the  court  that  when  the  government  came  to  put  in  a 
pipeline  for  the  oil,  they  dug  up  her  mother's  grave  and  moved  it  away. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian  suing  to  make  the  federal  government 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  collected  for  leases  but  never  given  to 
the  individuals,  met  with  Arizona  tribal  members  on  Tuesday  and  urged  them 
to  get  involved  in  the  issue. 

Cobell,  a rancher  and  banker  from  Montana,  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
Cobell  vs.  Norton,  the  longest  and  largest  class-action  lawsuit  brought 
against  the  government. 

The  issue  goes  back  to  1887,  when  the  government  allotted  lands  to 
individual  Indians,  then  leased  the  land  for  oil  drilling,  farming, 
grazing,  mining  and  other  activity. 

More  than  500,000  individuals  are  affected,  and  estimates  are  that  more 
than  $100  billion  has  been  lost. 

Cobell  and  attorneys  in  the  case  visited  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  and 
the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  later  in  the  day.  On  Thursday,  they  will  visit 
the  Navajo  Nation. 

"The  goal  is  to  update  all  the  individual  Indians  about  where  we  are  and 
tell  them  about  the  dirty  tricks  the  government  is  playing,"  she  said. 

Lawyers  say  the  government  has  lied  to  the  courts  and  been  sanctioned 
for  destroying  documents. 

"No  other  race  of  people  would  have  to  sue  for  this,"  Cobell  said. 

Cobell  urged  Arizona  Indians  to  write  to  their  representatives, 
particularly  Republican  Sen.  John  McCain. 

Earlier  this  year.  Cobell  met  with  McCain  to  discuss  a way  for  Congress 
to  settle  the  case. 

"Fie  sat  across  the  table  and  told  me  he  would  work  as  hard  as  I had  to 
get  justice,"  Cobell  said. 

But  Cobell,  who  has  always  admired  McCain,  was  disappointed  with  the 
legislation  he  crafted. 

"It  did  not  recognize  the  victories  we  had  won  in  court,"  she  said. 

Cobell  hopes  McCain  will  rewrite  the  bill. 

"Fie  understands  this  issue,  and  he  has  got  to  do  the  right  thing,"  she 
said . 

In  June,  tribes  offered  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion,  but  McCain, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  called  the  figure  "out  of 


sight"  and  said  Congress  would  never  approve  it. 

"He  has  to  get  real/'  Cobell  said.  "There's  $176  billion  due,  and  it 
keeps  going  ka-ching,  ka-ching  every  day.  That's  just  common  trust  law. 

"But  we  realize  we  might  all  die  before  that  is  paid,  so  we  offered  to 
settle  at  a tremendous  bargain  to  the  government." 

Keith  Harper,  one  of  the  attorneys  working  on  the  case,  said  the  lawsuit 
has  the  power  to  transform  the  way  the  government  deals  with  Indians. 

"Where  someone's  getting  ripped  off,  someone  else  is  getting  rich,"  he 
said.  "There's  a great  resistance  to  change." 
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Standing  up  for  Indian  trust  rights 
By  Anne  Constable  | The  New  Mexican 
September  4,  2005 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.M.  - Sam  and  Esther  Valdez  got  running  water  at  their  green 
cinderblock  house  in  Blanco  Canyon,  40  miles  from  Farmington,  only  a year 
ago.  And  they  still  have  no  telephone  line.  But  less  than 

100  feet  from  their  front  door  are  wells  that  have  been  pumping  oil  and 
gas  for  decades. 

The  couple  each  inherited  interests  in  land  allotted  to  their  ancestors 
by  the  government  in  1887  through  the  General  Allotment  Act,  also  known  as 
the  Dawes  Act.  For  more  than  40  years,  energy  companies  have  leased  the 
land  to  mine  oil  and  gas  from  some  15  wells. 

Although  an  American  flag  flies  in  the  front  yard,  the  Valdezes  believe 
the  U.S.  government  has  betrayed  them  by  mismanaging  their  accounts  since 
the  Individual  Indian  Trust  system  began. 

During  this  time,  crude-oil  prices  have  averaged  $21  a barrel.  But  the 
family  doesn't  know  how  much  has  been  produced  or  how  much  they  should 
have  been  paid. 

The  Valdezes  are  among  some  500,000  Indian  trust-account  holders  who 
stand  to  benefit  from  a class-action  suit  filed  nine  years  ago  to  force 
the  government  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenues  from 
oil  and  gas,  timber  and  grazing  leases  on  Indian  allotments  and  to  reform 
the  trust  system. 

Last  week,  Elouise  Cobell,  a Montana  banker  and  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  case,  toured  the  Valdez  property  with  members  of  its  legal  team  while 
on  a trip  to  the  area  to  brief  Navajo  trustees  on  recent  developments  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

"You  see  all  the  oil  production,  gas  production,  pipelines,  and  you  see 
people  without  running  water.  They  should  be  living  in  palaces,"  said 
Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  which 
brought  the  suit  against  the  government  in  1996. 

The  plaintiffs  estimate  the  government  could  owe  them  as  much  as  $176 
billion,  although  the  government  says  its  liability  is  much  less. 

The  court  has  already  ruled  the  trust  was  mismanaged,  but  it  might  still 
be  years  before  there  is  a financial  settlement.  Anna  Valdez,  51,  is  who 
lives  with  her  parents,  said  they  "want  to  see  part  of  that  money  before 
they  go. " 

A history  of  disaster 

The  Indian  trust  system  was  established  more  than  a century  ago  as  part 
of  a policy  to  feed  the  demand  by  non-Indians  for  land  in  the  West. 
Thousands  of  Indians  were  allotted  beneficial  ownership  of  80-  to  160-acre 
parcels  called  Individual  Indian  Monies.  The  government  took  legal  title 


to  the  land  and  responsibility  for  collecting  and  distributing  revenues 
generated  by  the  various  leases. 

From  all  reports,  its  management  of  the  system  was  a disaster. 

Landowners  were  only  paid  sporadically  - or  not  at  all  - and  often  the 
checks  they  received  were  for  nonsensical  amounts. 

When  they  asked  for  explanations,  they  were  ignored. 

A 1992  congressional  report  titled  Misplaced  Trust  noted  the  scores  of 
reports  that  documented  failure  to  fully  and  accurately  account  for  trust - 
-fund  money. 

And  as  recently  as  Duly,  a federal  judge  said  the  situation  hasn't 
changed.  The  Department  of  the  "Interior's  unremitting  neglect  and 
mismanagement  of  the  Indian  trust  has  left  it  in  such  a shambles  that 
recovery  may  prove  impossible,"  warned  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth, 
an  appointee  of  former  President  Reagan. 

The  government's  record  is  "ignominious,"  he  said.  The  Interior 
Department  does  not  know  the  precise  number  of  accounts  it  is  supposed  to 
be  administering;  it  does  not  know  the  proper  balances  for  each  one;  and 
it  does  not  have  sufficient  records  to  determine  their  value. 

"What  remains  is  the  raw,  shocking,  humiliating  truth  at  the  bottom: 

After  all  these  years,  our  government  still  treats  Native  American  Indians 
as  if  they  were  somehow  less  than  deserving  of  the  respect  that  should  be 
afforded  to  everyone  in  a society  where  all  people  are  supposed  to  be 
equal,"  Lamberth  wrote. 

A question  of  trust 

During  a visit  with  the  Valdez  family.  Cobell  learned  from  Anna  Valdez 
that  her  father  had  received  checks  for  about  $154  a year  from  his  four 
allotments.  But  after  a lawyer  contacted  the  Interior  Department  on  his 
behalf,  payments  increased  to  between  $600  and  $900  a month. 

According  to  Esther  Valdez,  who  speaks  only  Navajo,  she  used  to  get  $100 
a month  from  her  leases  but  sometimes  had  to  drive  200  miles  round  trip  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  in  Crownpoint  to  get  the  money. 

"I  grew  up  on  these  stories  like  Anna's,"  Cobell  said. 

After  becoming  treasurer  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  she  repeatedly  wrote 
the  Interior  Department  on  behalf  of  beneficiaries  trying  to  reconcile 
their  accounts.  "We  couldn't  get  answers  (from  the  government),"  she  said. 
"Every  time  we  tried  to  ask  a question,  they  would  come  back  to  us  and  say, 
'Oh,  you  don't  understand.'  " 

In  the  back  of  her  mind.  Cobell  said,  she  thought,  "if  only  I could  let 
the  president  know,  he  would  change  this." 

After  years  of  meeting  with  government  representatives.  Cobell  was  still 
at  an  impasse.  She  then  decided  that  if  nothing  happened  as  a result  of  an 
appointment  arranged  with  then-Attorney  General  lanet  Reno,  that  would  be 
the  last.  When  Reno  blew  her  off.  Cobell  was  scared,  she  said,  but  she 
decided  to  sue. 

"To  me,  I think  of  her  as  brave  enough  to  do  this.  Some  of  us  don't  dare 
do  what  she's  doing,"  Anna  Valdez  said  of  Cobell.  "She  (really)  opened  our 
eyes . " 

Dennis  Gingold,  a prominent  Washington  banking  lawyer,  gave  Cobell  the 
legal  ground  for  the  case.  He  recommended  the  plaintiffs  charge  the 
government  with  breaking  a trust  agreement. 

This  was  a critical  piece  of  advice,  according  to  Bill  McAllister,  a 
former  journalist  who  now  works  for  Cobell.  "Everybody  in  Indian  Country 
has  known  since  Day  1 that  the  trust  was  mismanaged.  But  they  lacked  a 
legal  way  to  sue  the  government." 

Trust  law,  he  explained,  "puts  a very  heavy  burden  on  the  trustee  to 
perform  in  a manner  most  beneficial  to  those  he  serves.  The  government 
can't  just  say  it's  made  a payment;  it  has  to  prove  it  and  produce 
evidence . " 

And  so  far  the  government  has  had  trouble  doing  that.  Many  documents 
have  been  destroyed.  Some  turned  up  in  rat-infested  warehouses  in  New 
Mexico  and  Nebraska.  And  in  thousands  of  cases,  the  government  has  no 
addresses  for  the  beneficiaries. 

"What  they've  done  is  horrible,  unlawful  against  people  who  can't  fight 
for  themselves,"  Cobell  said.  "Not  only  Native  people  should  be  upset. 


Every  citizen  should  be  upset.  It's  wrong,  and  they  know  it's  wrong." 

Funding  the  lawsuit,  however,  was  going  to  be  a challenge.  Cobell  knew. 
She  had  a grant  and  a loan  from  a Minnesota  foundation,  but  it  would  take 
a lot  more  money  to  fight  the  U.S.  government. 

Lannan  steps  in 

The  case  was  already  under  way  when  Patrick  Lannan,  a Santa  Fe 
philanthropist,  read  a story  in  The  New  York  Times  in  1997  announcing  that 
Cobell  had  won  a MacArthur  Fellowship,  frequently  called  the  genius  award, 
a five-year,  no-strings-attached  prize  of  $300,000. 

Lannan,  whose  family  foundation  had  been  funding  projects  in  Indian 
Country  since  1994,  had  heard  about  her  case.  Had  Cobell  ever  applied  for 
funding,  he  asked?  Yes,  he  was  told,  but  she  had  been  turned  down. 

Lannan  quickly  made  arrangements  to  meet  Cobell  for  breakfast  in  East 
Glacier  Park,  Mont.  Fie  arrived  with  two  members  of  his  board  of  directors. 
The  woman  he  met  looked  like  a young  grandmother.  She  was  "kind  of  quiet," 
he  said,  "but  very  engaging  at  the  same  time"  and  with  a "very  strong, 
controlled  will . " 

They  faced  each  other  across  the  table.  "I  didn't  know  what  to  expect 
when  I sat  down,"  Cobell  said.  Lannan  told  her  he  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
case.  She  talked  about  her  own  experience  trying  to  find  out  what  was  in 
her  family's  account.  She  told  Lannan  that  some  years  they  didn't  get  a 
statement;  one  year  it  had  a negative  balance.  And  when  she  sought  answers 
from  the  BIA,  she  was  treated  in  an  offhanded  way  or  told  she  didn't 
understand  financial  matters. 

When  she  had  finished  her  overview,  Lannan  asked  her:  "How  much  do  you 
need  and  what  do  you  need  it  for?" 

"I  was  shaking  so  much.  I didn't  know  what  to  ask  for,"  Cobell  recalled. 
She  said  she  looked  at  Lannan  and  "hated  to  say  it,"  but  told  him  she 
needed  $1  million. 

Before  leaving,  Lannan  promised  Cobell  he  would  take  her  request  under 
consideration,  but  left  her  with  the  impression  he  would  contribute 
something. 

Within  hours,  he  called  from  the  airport  to  say  he  had  decided  to  give 
her  what  she  asked.  In  his  version  of  the  story,  he  phoned  other  directors 
at  the  foundation  to  say,  "This  is  as  important  as  anything  we  do  in 
Indian  Country,  but  it's  high  risk."  He  got  their  unanimous  consent. 

Early  on,  one  director,  who  is  also  a lawyer,  pointed  out  that  when  the 
plaintiffs  are  500,000  Indians  and  large  amounts  of  money  are  involved, 
"the  government  is  going  to  fight  tooth  and  nail." 

That's  turned  out  to  be  correct.  But  even  though  the  case  is  nearly  a 
decade  old,  and  the  docket  sheet  contains  over  3,000  entries,  the  Lannan 
support  has  never  wavered. 

To  date,  the  foundation  has  contributed  about  $7  million  to  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  primarily  to  pay  for  accounting 
work  and  expert  witnesses. 

"On  every  front,  the  government  has  tried  to  stall,  delay,  procrastinate 
make  new  motions.  If  we  hadn't  helped,  this  case  would  not  still  be  around 
" Lannan  said. 

But  the  potential  benefits  are  huge  if  both  sides  ever  reach  a fair 
settlement,  he  believes.  "If  we  did  nothing  else  in  the  last  20  years,  we 
would  have  justified  ourselves.  This  could  have  more  impact  on  human  lives 
than  anything  we've  ever  done." 

Victories  in  court 

In  the  nine  years  since  the  case  was  filed,  the  Indian  plaintiffs  have 
won  numerous  legal  victories.  Two  secretaries  of  the  interior  and  their 
assistants  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  have  been  held  in  contempt. 
The  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury  were  ordered  to  pay  penalties 
for  delays  in  reporting  destroyed  documents. 

In  1999,  in  his  ruling  on  the  first  half  of  the  case,  the  judge  declared 
the  government  had  breached  its  trust  responsibilities  to  the  Indians  and 
ordered  it  to  file  regular  reports  on  efforts  to  reform  the  system.  The 
ruling  was  upheld  in  2001  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  which  said  that 
"the  magnitude  of  the  government's  malfeasance"  justifies  court 


supervision  and  oversight  of  the  trust-reform  effort. 

In  Duly,  the  court  granted  the  plaintiffs'  motion  to  require  the 
government  to  give  beneficiaries  notice  of  their  continuing  inability  or 
refusal  to  discharge  their  fiduciary  duties. 

Down  to  numbers 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Indians  have  been  able  to  keep  fighting  is  the 
support  from  the  Lannan  Foundation,  which  allowed  them  to  hire  resource 
accountants  to  estimate  how  much  money  should  have  flowed  through  the 
accounts . 

"The  government  would  have  beaten  us  one  more  time  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  Lannan  Foundation,"  Cobell  said. 

It's  an  expensive  and  complex  process,  given  that  complete  federal 
records  are  not  available.  For  oil  and  gas,  which  is  where  most  of  the 
money  is,  the  experts  used  a standard  database  showing  the  location  of  oil 
and  gas  wells  in  the  United  States.  By  overlaying  this  information  with 
satellite  maps  pinpointing  well  locations  in  Indian  country  and  allotment 
maps,  they  could  estimate  how  much  oil  and  gas  was  produced  on  each 
property  year  by  year  and  its  value. 

They  followed  a similar  process  for  timber  and  grazing  to  come  up  with  a 
total  of  about  $14  billion  for  the  amount  of  money  that  flowed  through  the 
trusts  from  1887  to  2002.  The  government  risk-assessment  contractor,  using 
a similar  model,  estimated  the  amount  at  between  $10  billion  and  $40 
billion . 

Some  of  the  money  has  obviously  been  allocated  to  account  holders  over 
the  years,  but  the  government  can't  demonstrate  how  much,  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund's  Flarper  said.  And  under  trust  law,  "if  you  can't 
show  it,  you  owe  it,"  he  added. 

Also,  the  judge  has  ruled  that  compound  interest  applies,  which  means, 
under  the  plaintiffs'  calculation,  the  government  liability  is  as  much  as 
$176  billion. 

An  unacceptable  bill 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Sens.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D., 
decided  to  seek  another  solution  in  Congress.  In  Duly,  they  submitted  a 
reform  bill  that  recognizes  the  settlement  will  amount  to  billions  of 
dollars,  although  it  doesn't  mention  a number.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
money  to  come  from  a Claims  Adjustment  Fund  and  not  the  federal  Treasury  - 
a good  thing.  But  it  proposes  calculating  the  amount  of  money  that  flowed 
through  the  trust  accounts  only  to  1980,  not  the  present,  and  puts 
responsibility  for  dispersing  settlement  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasury  secretary  and  removes  the  court  from  a role  in  administering  the 
trust . 

Cobell  calls  the  legislation  unacceptable  because  it  would  "take  away 
all  the  victories  we  have  won  in  court." 

She  and  her  team  are  discouraging  people  in  Indian  Country  from 
supporting  the  measure  in  its  current  form.  They  still  believe  the  bill 
could  eventually  lead  to  a financial  settlement  of  the  case,  but  as  Harper 
told  the  Navajo  account  holders  at  the  meeting  in  Bloomfield:  "We  didn't 
work  10  years  to  get  another  rip-off  in  the  end." 
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Survey  shows  high  Native  unemployment,  even  among  gaming  tribes 

Gaming  provides  jobs,  but  jobless  rate  still  eight  times  national  average 

WASHINGTON  DC 


September  2,  2005 

A new  survey  on  jobs  and  economic  development  on  Indian  reservations 
shows  that  while  gaming  and  government  are  offering  both  Native  and  non- 
Native  Americans  job  opportunities,  unemployment  is  still  extraordinarily 
high  on  reservations  - averaging  8 times  the  national  rate. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council 
(NAIHC)  among  its  tribal  Housing  Authorities  (HA),  showed  an  average 
unemployment  rate  of  43%  among  survey  respondents  and  even  among  those 
with  gaming,  the  unemployment  rate  is  still  high  at  42%. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  tribes  are  not  seeing  a dramatic  increase  in 
economic  development  or  housing.  "This  survey  confirms  what  we  knew  to  be 
true:  Gaming  facilities  are  helping  create  jobs  for  some  reservations,  but 
they  are  not  a panacea  for  all  tribes,"  said  NAIHC  Chairman  Chester  Carl. 

Of  those  surveyed: 

- 34%  reported  jobs  were  increasing,  45%  reported  jobs  are  remaining 
stable  and  22%  were  decreasing,  mostly  tribes  in  the  east  and  the  plains. 

- More  than  half,  54%,  are  gaming  tribes,  and  only  10  report  gaming  as  a 
form  of  economic  development  contributing  to  job  growth. 

- 11%  reported  that  gaming  revenues  went  to  subsidize  housing. 

Unemployment  Still  High  Among  Gaming  Tribes 

- Among  gaming  tribes  reporting  on  unemployment,  rates  ranged  from  5%  to 
80%  with  a median  rate  of  42%. 

- Eight  gaming  tribes  had  an  unemployment  rate  over  50%;  and  two  tribes 
were  above  70%  despite  their  gaming  jobs  going  mostly  to  tribal  members. 
All  of  the  gaming  tribes  reported  gaming-related  employment  for  both 
Native  Americans  and  non-tribal  members. 

- 68%  of  gaming  tribes  said  that  gaming  facilities  employed  more  than 
half  non-Natives. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  the  majority  of  gaming  jobs  in  California, 
Nevada  and  the  Northwestern  United  State  go  to  non-Natives. 

"Gaming  on  Indian  reservations  has  helped  both  Natives  and  non-Natives 
in  their  communities,  our  survey  shows,  and  the  vast  majority  of  gaming 
jobs  in  California,  Nevada,  and  the  northwest  go  to  non-tribal  members," 
NAIHC  Executive  Director  Gary  L.  Gordon  said.  "By  providing  3/4  of  gaming 
jobs  to  non-Natives,  tribes  are  contributing  to  their  surrounding 
communities.  Those  employees  contribute  to  payroll  taxes  and  state  taxes 
and  other  community  investments."  For  example,  the  Grand  Portage  Indian 
Housing  Authority  of  Minnesota  reported  that  their  Grand  Portage  Lodge  and 
Casino  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  Cook  County  area  of  the  state. 

The  study  also  reported  on  the  continuing  obstacles  to  employment 

- 62%  of  respondents  reported  a lack  of  capital  as  the  biggest  obstacle 
to  economic  development. 

- 25%  report  a lack  of  trained  employees. 

- 14%  report  a lack  of  natural  resources. 

- More  than  half  of  the  gaming  tribes  said  that  gaming  provided  no 
housing  subsidies. 

- 68%  stated  that  housing,  economic  development  and  job  growth  all  needed 
to  improve  on  their  reservations . 

- 47%  said  that  housing  construction  needed  to  increase  to  promote 
economic  development  (the  number  one  response) . 

- Respondents  stated  that  having  tribally  run  housing  manufacturing 
plants  would  decrease  the  burden  on  tribes  working  with  outside  groups. 

- One  of  the  respondents  - from  California,  where  NAIHC  officials  say  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  regional  office  has  been  reported  to  be 
particularly  inefficient  - listed  the  BIA's  slow  process  of  TSRs  and 
environmental  approvals  as  an  obstacle  to  economic  development. 

- Respondents  suggested  increasing  funding  through  gaming  or  government 
programs  for  housing,  increasing  the  building  and  rehabilitation  of  homes, 
encouraging  small  business  involvement  and  homeownership  training  as 
necessary  to  spur  job  growth. 


Extra  Facts 

The  survey  shows  other  perspectives  of  employment  and  economic 
challenges  on  the  reservations , including  the  role  of  tribal  government  as 
employers  and  issues  involving  border  security. 

Government  jobs  available  for  Native  Americans  and  non-Natives. 

34%  percent  of  respondents  said  that  more  than  3/4  of  jobs  on  their 
reservations  were  tribal  or  federal  government  jobs. 

- Overall,  82%  of  respondents  said  that  tribal/federal  government  was  a 
source  of  jobs  on  their  reservations.  Forty-seven  percent  of  respondents 
said  that  a majority  of  these  government  jobs  are  filled  by  tribal  members. 

- A third  of  respondents  report  that  non-Native  Americans  also  work  in 
tribal  and  federal  government  jobs,  with  11%  saying  the  jobs  were  filled 
by  a majority  of  non-Natives. 

- High  government  employment  rates  are  not  significantly  bringing  the 
unemployment  rate  down.  Among  26  tribes  with  a high  rate  of  government 
employment,  the  overall  unemployment  rate  still  averages  44%. 

Tribal  Housing  Authorities 

Tribal  Housing  Authorities  prove  to  be  a small  but  high-quality  employer 
for  tribes.  The  average  staff  size  is  30  with  almost  all,  93%,  offering 
health  benefits,  and  there  was  little  discrimination  in  the  distribution 
of  these  benefits,  with  66%  of  those  employees  receiving  benefits, 
regardless  of  professional/non-professional  status. 

However,  having  a very  large  housing  authority  (approximately  100-600 
employees)  probably  makes  for  a high  proportion  of  housing-related 
economic  development  but  not  an  increasing  trend  in  jobs  or  low 
unemployment.  Among  4 such  HAs,  3 reported  a decrease  in  jobs  for  their 
tribe  (the  other,  "remaining  stable");  3 (not  the  same  3)  reported  that 
76-100%  of  its  economic  development  is  housing-related;  2 reported 
unemployment  rates  exceeding  50%. 
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Educator:  Teachers  key  to  Indian  achievement 
By  MIKE  DENNISON 
Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
August  31,  2005 

HELENA  - Montana  schools  must  increase  teacher  training  on  Native 
American  culture  and  do  more  to  hire  and  retain  experienced  teachers  at 
reservation  schools  if  they  want  to  reduce  the  "achievement  gap"  for 
Indian  students,  a leading  Indian  educator  said  Tuesday. 

"Reservation  schools  have  been  a place  where  we  (repeatedly)  get  first- 
year  teachers  and  first-year  administrators, " said  Joyce  Silverthorne, 
director  of  education  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

"We  can't  continue  to  train  people  and  expect  the  quality  to  increase," 
she  said.  "We  have  to  have  a stable  workforce." 

Silverthorne,  of  Dixon,  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the  Legislature's  Quality 
Schools  Interim  Committee,  which  is  meeting  this  week  in  Helena  to  work  on 
a new  state  school-funding  formula. 

She  summarized  a report  prepared  by  a panel  of  experts  that  examined  the 
needs  in  schools  with  significant  numbers  of  Indian  students. 

At  many  of  the  schools,  students  had  below-average  scores  in  reading 
proficiency . 

The  report  recommended  several  changes  to  help  Indian  students  improve 
their  achievement  in  Montana  schools: 

* Take  steps  to  attract  and  retain  experienced  teachers  and 

administrators  at  reservations  schools,  and  teachers  who  are  Native 
Americans . 


* Increase  "professional  development"  for  teachers  by  two  to  five  days  a 
year,  focusing  on  issues  such  as  poverty,  mental  health,  Indian  culture 
language  and  learning  styles. 

* Have  a smaller  student-teacher  ratio  in  schools  with  high  Indian 
populations . 

* Establish  high  expectations  for  Indian  students,  but  not  without  the 
necessary  support,  in  terms  of  staff  and  resources. 

The  report  summary  did  not  list  a price  tag  on  the  recommendations. 
Improving  education  for  Indian  students  is  just  part  of  the  state's 
effort  to  revamp  its  school  funding,  in  the  wake  of  a state  Supreme  Court 
ruling  this  year  that  said  current  state  funding  is  inadequate. 

The  eight-member  Quality  Schools  Interim  Committee,  which  meets  here 
through  Thursday  and  several  times  in  September,  intends  to  recommend  a 
new  "formula"  for  distributing  state  funding  to  public  schools. 

It  also  may  recommend  increased  state  funding  for  schools. 

A special  session  of  the  Legislature,  possibly  this  year,  will  decide 
whether  to  adopt  recommendations  from  the  committee. 

Reach  Tribune  Capitol  Bureau  Chief  Mike  Dennison  at  (406)  442-9493 
or  by  fax  at  (406)  442-9413.  His  e-mail  is  capbureau@mt.net. 
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Poverty  in  Indian  Country  still  higher  than  average 
August  31,  2005 

The  number  of  Native  Americans  living  in  poverty  and  without  health 
insurance  remains  sky-high,  according  to  figures  released  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  on  Tuesday. 

Based  on  a three-year  average,  24.3  percent  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  lived  in  poverty  from  2003  through  2004.  This  rate  was  not 
much  different  from  poverty  among  African-Americans  (24.4  percent)  and 
Hispanics  (22.1  percent). 

But  it  more  than  twice  the  poverty  rate  of  Whites  (10.5  percent)  and 
more  than  twice  the  poverty  rate  of  Asians  (10.6  percent)  for  the  same 
period,  the  Census  Bureau  reported. 

The  percentage  of  Native  Americans  without  insurance  was  also  high. 

Based  on  a three-year  average,  a whopping  29.0  percent  of  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  did  not  have  health  coverage,  a rate  surpassed  only  by 
Hispanics  (32.6  percent). 

In  comparison,  the  percentage  Whites  without  insurance  was  14.6  percent 
while  among  Asians  it  was  18.0  percent. 

Native  American  households  reported  an  median  income  of  $33,132  from 
2002  through  2004.  This  was  higher  than  the  median  for  African-American 
households  ($30,355)  and  statistically  no  different  from  the  median  for 
Hispanic  households  ($34,  299) 

But  it  was  much  lower  than  the  medians  for  White  households  ($46,971) 
and  much  lower  than  Asian  households  ($56,664). 

The  figures  contained  in  "Income,  Poverty,  and  Health  Insurance  Coverage 
in  the  United  States:  2004"  show  that  the  economic  status  of  American 
Indians  hasn't  changed  much  since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration  in 
2001.  Reports  have  repeatedly  shown  that  Indian  Country  is  still  being 
left  behind,  making  no  improvements  in  income,  poverty  and  insurance  rates 
Comparing  the  2004  report  to  the  2003  report,  poverty  among  Native 
Americans  is  actually  rising.  In  the  2003  report,  23  percent  of  Native 
families  lived  below  the  poverty  level.  Income  levels  remained  unchanged 
and  the  insurance  coverage  rate  was  steady  from  the  2003  to  2004. 

Despite  the  lack  of  change,  other  studies  have  shown  that  Native 


communities  are  better  off  than  they  were  in  1990.  A January  2005  report 
from  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development 
documented  gains  in  income,  education,  housing  and  other  indicators,  a 
finding  linked  to  exercise  of  tribal  self-determination  and  the  growth  of 
Indian  gaming. 

Long-term  assessments  are  difficult,  however,  because  the  Census  Bureau 
has  not  always  tabulated  statistics  for  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  population  due  to  their  small  size.  Native  Americans  make  up  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  general  population. 

The  2004  report  is  only  the  second  time  the  Census  Bureau  has  presented 
poverty,  income  and  health  insurance  data  in  one  report.  Previously,  only 
poverty  and  income  were  reported  together. 

For  insurance,  the  Census  Bureau  used  to  count  people  who  relied  solely 
on  the  Indian  Health  Service  for  health  care  as  insured.  But  the  agency 
now  counts  these  Native  Americans  as  uninsured.  "The  effect  of  this  change 
on  the  overall  estimates  of  health  insurance  coverage  was  negligible,"  the 
report  stated. 

Overall,  the  national  poverty  rate  rose  from  12.5  percent  in  2003  to 
12.7  percent  in  2004,  the  Census  Bureau  said.  National  income  level  was 
stable  at  $44,389  and  the  percentage  of  Americans  without  health  insurance 
coverage  remained  unchanged  at  15.7  percent. 
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Economic  change  needed  on  reservations 
MICHAEL  B.  3ANDREAU 
For  the  Argus  Leader 
September  4,  2005 

The  book  that  appears  to  have  become  required  summer  reading  is  "The 
World  is  Flat"  by  Thomas  Friedman.  It  is  an  extraordinary  book  that 
discusses  the  phenomenon  of  globalization  and  what  it  means  for  the  U.S. 

It  starts  by  outlining  just  how  fast  China,  India  and  other  developing 
countries  are  entering  the  new  world  economy  and  competing  effectively. 

Through  outsourcing,  insourcing,  new  technological  breakthroughs  and 
various  business  techniques,  along  with  new  international  trade  agreements, 
the  global  market  has  "flattened"  the  world  and  allowed  more  and  more 
countries  to  compete  on  a level  playing  field. 

Unfortunately,  American  Indian  reservations  are  not  benefiting  from  the 
new  global  economy.  Not  much  seems  to  be  changing  on  the  reservation, 
unless  the  reservation  is  near  a major  population  center  and  can  benefit 
from  gaming. 

The  unemployment  rates  and  health  statistics  still  do  not  come  close  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 

Life  expectancy  on  American  Indian  reservations  approximates  that  of  the 
Third  World.  Unemployment  can  reach  75  or  80  percent.  Enrolled  tribal 
members  face  a choice  between  upward  mobility  and  leaving  their  culture 
and  family. 

My  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  made 
the  point  that,  in  the  long  run,  for  tribal  sovereignty  to  survive  there 
must  also  be  economic  sovereignty.  In  short,  there  must  be  a private 
sector  economy  on  the  reservations  for  people  to  flourish  and  have  their 
culture  survive. 

What  is  needed?  Assuming  there  is  the  political  desire  to  do  so,  the 
following  initiatives  might  be  a good  place  to  start: 

* There  must  be  major  tax  incentives  for  any  company  to  locate  on  a 


reservation  and  employ  enrolled  tribal  members. 

* The  federal  government  must  find  a way  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
private  credit  on  a reservation.  Most  small  businesses  are  started  by 
taking  the  equity  out  of  your  home.  Since  tribal  land  is  held  in  trust, 
perhaps  the  federal  government  should  have  to  guarantee  private  loans 
to  tribal  members. 

* A federal  program  to  bring  the  Internet  to  all  reservations  is  crucial. 
The  Internet  is  the  modern  version  of  electricity,  and  we  need  a new 
REA. 

* A job  training  program  is  vital.  We  must  recognize  that  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  create  a private  sector  economy  on  the 
reservations,  a work  force  must  be  trained. 

* Education  must  be  emphasized  at  all  levels.  Whether  it  is  technical 
school  or  the  Ivy  League,  tuition  and  support  should  be  provided  for 
all  those  interested  in  going  to  school. 

* Structural  changes  must  be  made  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
give  each  tribe  increased  autonomy. 

This  is  not  intended  as  the  definitive  list  of  initiatives  necessary  to 
address  the  complicated  problems  facing  the  reservations,  particularly 
those  rural  reservations  that  are  usually  among  the  poorest  counties  in 
the  U.S.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate  thinking. 

The  world  is  changing  at  rapid  rate.  This  change,  however,  seems  to  be 
bypassing  the  Indian  reservations  of  America. 

It  is  time  to  flatten  the  reservations.  It  is  up  to  those  on  the 
reservations,  and  others  who  care,  to  try  to  unite  behind  a common  agenda 
and  present  it  to  Congress  and  the  administration. 
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Pueblo  sues  over  ski  resort 

Says  new  permit  violates  sacred  sites 

SANTA  FE  NM 

Native  American  Times 

September  1,  2005 

A New  Mexico  tribe  has  filed  a lawsuit  over  plans  to  expand  a Santa  Fe 
ski  resort. 

The  Tesuque  Pueblo  says  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  failed  to  take  in 
account  existing  laws  when  they  granted  operators  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ski 
Basin  an  amended  permit. 

In  1997  the  agency  gave  basin  owners  a Special  Use  Permit  establishing  a 
boundary  for  the  operation.  That  permit  was  later  amended  to  allow  a 
developer  to  build  a ski  run  and  chairlift  outside  of  the  original  limits. 

Tesuque  Pueblo  Governor  Mark  Mitchell  says  the  new  permit  puts  the 
tribe's  sacred  sites  at  risk. 

"Tesuque  people  have  been  here  since  time  immemorial  practicing  our 
religion  and  now  I'm  worried  that  our  future  generations  may  not  be  able 
to  carry  on  our  religion.  Tesuque  people  have  lived  through  natural  and 
human  created  disasters;  and  now  with  the  stroke  of  a pen  the  future  of  a 
people  is  at  risk.  Without  access  to  our  sacred  sites  our  culture  and  way 
of  life  will  fade,"  Mitchell  said. 

Tribal  attorneys  believe  the  Forest  Service  has  violated  federal  laws, 
including  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  and  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

"We've  been  very  clear  and  up  front  with  the  Forest  Service  about  the 


cultural  significance  of  the  Santa  Fe  Ski  Basin  area.  Simply  put,  the 
Forest  Service's  decision  violates  laws  that  have  been  enacted  to  protect 
our  cultural  and  environmental  resources.  To  meet  these  requirements,  the 
Forest  Service  needs  to  revoke  the  amended  Special  Use  Permit  it  granted 
to  the  developer,"  Mitchell  said. 

The  Tesuque  Pueblo  numbers  800  people  and  members  take  pride  in  their 
respect  for  tradition.  Archaeologists  have  determined  that  the  tribe 
existed  prior  to  1200  A.D. 
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Cherokee's  Smith  resigns  membership  in  United  Keetoowah  Band 
Move  comes  as  UKB  was  prepared  to  consider  banishment 
TAHLEQUAH  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
August  31,  2005 

Saying  he  does  not  have  the  "time  or  inclination  to  be  sidetracked  by  the 
divisiveness"  of  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  Cherokee 
Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  has  officially  withdrawn  his  membership 
in  the  UKB. 

UKB  Chief  George  Wickliffe  has  fired  back  that  the  tribe  is  "glad  they 
made  the  move"  to  banish  Smith. 

Meanwhile  another  noted  Cherokee,  actor  Wes  Studi,  has  said  he  is  also 
giving  up  his  UKB  membership. 

In  Duly  the  UKB  leadership  brought  up  the  idea  of  expelling  Smith,  who 
has  dual  membership  in  both  tribes.  The  move  came  as  friction  between  the 
tribes  boiled,  with  the  Cherokees  adamantly  opposed  to  the  UKB's  efforts 
to  have  Keetoowah  land  put  in  trust.  The  two  tribes  have  also  feuded  over 
the  UKB's  Tahlequah  casino.  The  Cherokee  Nation  says  the  casino  is  not 
legal,  and  the  two  sides  are  currently  embroiled  in  a court  case. 

In  a letter  faxed  to  the  Native  American  Times,  Smith  says  his 
grandmother  helped  found  the  UKB,  and  that  she  later  served  as  the  tribe's 
secretary. 

"Until  recently,  I associated  the  [UKB]  with  all  the  traditional 
Cherokee  values  that  my  grandmother  held  dear,  but  I have  come  to  realize 
those  feelings  are  just  nostalgia  for  an  organization  that  no  longer 
exists,"  Smith  wrote.  "Therefore,  I withdraw  my  membership  from  the  United 
Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  I do  so  because,  as 
Principal  Chief  of  the  government  of  the  Cherokee  people,  I must  focus  on 
continuing  the  progress  of  our  Nation.  We  are  creating  jobs,  improving 
services,  building  strong  communities  and  preserving  our  culture.  I do  not 
have  the  time  or  inclination  to  be  sidetracked  by  the  divisiveness  the 
[UKB]  leadership  is  trying  to  create  among  the  Cherokee  people." 

Wickliffe  said  his  tribe  would  be  happy  to  accept  Smith's  offer  to  leave. 

"The  traditional  people  are  glad  we  made  the  move  to  pursue  banishment 
of  an  individual  who  has  threatened  the  daily  existence  of  our  tribe," 
Wickliffe  said.  "Although  the  codes  were  passed  providing  for  a banishment 
process,  it  is  not  one  we  would  like  to  use.  However,  we  are  prepared  to 
do  so  in  a valid  case  such  as  Mr.  Smith's." 

To  bolster  their  position  that  Smith  is  bad  for  the  UKB,  the  tribe 
released  a statement  from  former  Cherokee  Nation  Deputy  Chief  Hastings 
Shade . 

"Smith  made  comments  early  into  our  term  that  Smith  would  like  to  see 
the  UKB  shut  down  and  vowed  that  he  would  do  so,"  Shade  said. 

Actor  Wes  Studi,  known  for  roles  in  such  films  as  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  said  he  is  also  relinquishing  his  UKB  membership. 


"I  cannot  recall  consciously  ever  joining  the  UKB,  but  somehow  my  name 
has  appeared  on  their  rolls/'  Studi  wrote.  "Since  their  actions  have 
become  hostile  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  I don't  choose  to  associate  myself 
with  that  particular  organization  and  would  like  to  have  my  name  removed 
from  their  membership.  I certainly  would  not  relinquish  my  Cherokee  Nation 
status  to  be  a part  of  their  organization,  and  I urge  other  Cherokees  to 
consider  whether  the  UKB's  divisive  behavior  represents  Cherokees." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com. 
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Osage  chief  announces  candidacy  for  NCAI  president 
loins  leader  of  San  Duan  Pueblo  as  only  candidates 
Sam  Lewin 
August  31,  2005 

Osage  Nation  Chief  Dim  Gray  has  declared  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
candidates  in  that  contest  to  two.  The  other  candidate  seeking  the 
position  is  San  Duan  Pueblo  Governor  Doe  Garcia. 

Gray  is  the  husband  of  Native  American  Times  publisher  Elizabeth  Gray. 

In  a statement  announcing  his  intention  to  seek  NCAI  office.  Gray  said 
the  time  is  right  to  "reinforce  positive  change"  in  the  relationship 
between  tribes  and  the  government. 

"Changes  are  coming,  and  we  as  Native  people  need  to  be  diligent  in 
making  sure  the  changes  are  for  the  better,"  Gray  said.  "Right  now,  we  are 
in  a remarkable  time,  where  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  we  as  Indian 
people  can  see  a wrong  righted,  and  put  the  mismanagement  and  damages  done 
to  Indian  people  aside,  and  then,  as  individuals,  tribes  and  Native  people, 
we  can  move  forward  proudly  to  provide  a better  future  for  all  of  our 
people. " 

Garcia  said  he  considers  himself  to  be  a "change  agent." 

"I  have  a lot  of  experience  with  the  issues-veterans,  aging,  health  care, 
education,  telecommunications,  economic  development,  housing  and  tribal 
sovereignty,"  Garcia  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "Tribes  have  the 
resources  available  but  I think  we  need  to  work  together  in  a more 
cohesive  manner.  I have  been  involved  with  NCAI  since  1995.  I know  a lot 
about  what  NCAI  does." 

Both  men  say  settling  the  long-standing  conflict  over  Indian  trust  fund 
accounts  is  a priority. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  American 
elected  officials  are  ready  to  settle  this  issue,  and  move  forward.  There 
is  considerable  opposition  to  any  settlement  within  the  government,  and 
these  people  will  move  to  slow  or  stop  the  process,  but  I do  not  think  it 
acceptable  for  another  generation  to  become  tangled  in  white  tape  while 
the  truth  is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  look  for  it,"  Gray  said. 

"The  federal  government  has  a lot  of  responsibility  to  uphold  and  they 
are  not  doing  it,"  Garcia  said.  "We  need  to  be  a lot  smarter  and  a lot 
more  proactive.  We  can't  stay  with  the  old  system." 

The  organization's  new  president  will  be  decided  when  the  NCAI  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Tulsa  this  fall. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Volesky  says  group  will  seek  to  buy  and  resurrect  Huron  college 

Nonprofit  group  looking  to  buy  campus 

By  Chet  Brokaw 

Associated  Press  Writer 

August  30,  2005 

PIERRE  - Huron  college  may  be  resurrected 
Huron  college  has  chance  of  resurrection 

A nonprofit  group  plans  to  make  a bid  to  buy  the  closed  Si  Tanka 
University  campus  in  Huron  and  resurrect  it  as  a national  college  that 
focuses  on  American  Indian  students,  former  state  lawmaker  Ron  Volesky 
said  Monday. 

"My  group  is  very  serious  about  trying  to  revive  this  campus  here  in 
Huron.  It  was  a devastating  blow  to  our  community  when  it  closed,"  said 
Volesky,  a city  council  member  and  lawyer  who  has  said  he  is  running  for 
governor  as  a Democrat  next  year. 

"We  think  there  is  a real  opportunity  to  establish  a nationally 
recognized  first-rate  university,  a four-year  university  with  an  emphasis 
on  Native  American  students,"  Volesky  said. 

Volesky  said  his  group  plans  to  submit  a proposal  to  buy  the  campus  by 
Sept.  15.  He  said  he  cannot  disclose  the  financial  details.  He  also 
declined  to  name  the  other  people  in  his  group. 

Si  Tanka  University  in  Eagle  Butte  bought  Huron  University  in  2001  and 
created  Si  Tanka-Huron,  but  classes  in  Huron  ended  in  early  March  after 
teachers  and  staff  walked  off  the  job  following  months  of  financial 
troubles  at  the  school. 

In  early  April,  the  college  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection.  It 
defaulted  on  $6.6  million  worth  of  loans  and  faced  a $2  million  federal 
tax  lien. 

At  a sheriff's  auction  in  Duly,  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  branch  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Huron  bought  the  property,  bidding  $3.9  million  for 
the  land,  buildings  and  personal  property  of  the  closed  campus.  Since  the 
bank  holds  the  mortgage  on  the  property,  no  money  changed  hands. 

Bank  president  Tom  Geitzen  has  said  the  sheriff's  auction  gave  the  bank 
an  opportunity  to  find  a new  owner.  Geitzen  has  said  he's  aware  of  three 
potential  buyers,  but  he  said  Monday  he  has  not  heard  from  the  other  two 
potential  buyers  for  more  than  a month. 

Geitzen  said  the  community  would  benefit  if  the  campus  can  be  reopened 
in  some  fashion.  "That's  our  hope." 

Volesky  said  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  also  is  involved  because  it 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  former  university. 

He  said  his  group  includes  three  people  who  are  actively  involved  and 
three  others  who  have  been  providing  advice  on  accreditation  and  financial 
issues . 

Many  former  faculty  and  staff  members  at  the  school  would  be  eager  to 
return  if  it  can  be  revived,  he  said. 

Volesky  said  even  though  Si  Tanka  failed,  he  and  the  others  in  his  group 
believe  they  can  avoid  the  problems  that  doomed  the  previous  owners.  He 
said  he  believes  the  school  can  succeed  as  a nationally  known  university 
that  emphasizes  Indian  students. 

"That's  our  hope.  That's  our  goal.  Obviously,  there  are  no  guarantees," 
Volesky  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Challenging  the  "sewer  rats"  of  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  8/29/2005 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Long  before  there  was  an  Internet  and  bloggers,  way  out  on  the  Indian 
reservations  of  Western  America,  there  were  the  "scandal  sheets." 

These  anonymous  sheets  of  chesli  (fecal  matter  in  Lakota)  usually  show 
up  on  the  Indian  reservations  prior  to  and  during  the  tribal  elections. 
With  the  General  Elections  scheduled  for  September  28  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation,  a huge  reservation  that  straddles  North  and  South  Dakota,  the 
scandal  sheets  are  plentiful  and  vicious. 

Ron  His  Horse  is  Thunder,  the  President  of  the  Sitting  Bull  College,  is 
facing  David  Archambault,  a former  college  professor  and  football  coach, 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  tribe.  Avis  Little  Eagle,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  reservation-based  Teton  Times,  is  running  against  Dim 
McLaughlin  for  the  office  of  office  of  vice  president.  The  scandal  sheets 
are  running  against  everybody. 

I first  ran  into  this  purely  Indian  phenomenon  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  in  the  1970s.  Of  course,  the  sheets  had  been 
around  long  before  and  during  the  reign  of  former  Oglala  Sioux  President 
Dick  Wilson.  In  those  dark  days  following  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee 
in  1973  by  the  American  Indian  Movement,  stray  bullets  often  accompanied 
the  sheets. 

Any  reservation  politician  running  for  office  or  any  tribal  program 
director  trying  to  bring  about  positive  change  often  found  themselves  the 
target  of  the  scandal  sheets  of  the  pre-bloggers. 

As  I said,  the  sheets  were  anonymous  and  vicious.  When  I started  a 
weekly  publication  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  25  years  ago  that  I 
called  The  Lakota  Times,  it  wasn't  long  before  I became  a target.  Not  only 
were  the  sheets  filled  with  total  untruths  they  were  often  quite  creative. 
The  occasional  sheet  attacking  me  took  the  headline  of  my  newspaper.  The 
Lakota  Times,  cutoff  "The"  and  the  "s"  on  Times  and  called  itself  "Lakota 
Tim . " 

Not  only  was  I attacked  in  a vicious  manner,  even  members  of  my  family 
felt  the  wrath  of  the  writers  I soon  named  in  my  weekly  editorials,  "The 
sewer  rats."  My  cartoonist,  Thom  Little  Moon,  sketched  a political  cartoon 
of  a rat  seated  at  a typewriter  deep  in  a dark  and  damp  cellar  madly 
typing  out  the  next  scandal  sheet. 

I wrote  that  if  these  sheets  of  lies,  half-truths  and  innuendo  focused 
on  me,  perhaps  they  would  then  be  leaving  someone  else  alone  and  in  peace. 

The  most  terrible  occurrence  of  this  vicious  cycle  occurred  at  the 
Native  American  Journalists  Convention  held  in  Denver  in  the  early  1980s. 

I was  not  able  to  attend  that  year.  I was  attacked  by  the  president  of  the 
organization,  a man  who  considered  himself  my  enemy,  when  he  sat  on  the 
podium  of  the  convention  and  read  aloud  to  the  other  Indian  journalists  a 
scandal  sheet  filled  with  lies  that  attacked  me  personally. 

Two  of  my  employees  that  did  attend  that  convention  were  shocked  at  the 
total  absence  of  professionalism  by  the  NAJA  president.  Although  I was  the 
founder  and  the  first  president  of  NAJA,  I did  not  attend  another  meeting 
of  that  organization  for  many  years  after  that. 

The  scandal  sheets  were  typed  on  8 X 10  sheets  of  paper  and  copies  were 
run  off  and  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  reservation.  This  is  the 
same  method  now  used  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  but  with  the  advent 
of  modern  technology,  the  computer  has  become  another  instrument  to  spread 
the  lies  and  untruths  of  the  scandal  sheets. 

I know  all  of  the  candidates  I mentioned  above  who  are  running  for  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  They  are 
all  honest,  hardworking  and  intelligent  candidates  more  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  the  tribal  members  than  of  the  terrible  attacks  of  the  sewer 
rats . 


Because  of  the  anonymous  scandal  sheets  I made  it  an  early  policy  in  my 
newspaper  to  never,  and  I mean  never,  publish  unsigned  letters.  In  my  mind 
if  a person  did  not  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  they  had  no 
reason  to  express  a point  of  view  in  a letter  to  the  editor.  I put  my  name 
on  what  I wrote  and  I expected  the  same  of  any  letter  writer. 

If  a person  had  the  courage  to  sign  their  letters,  and  even  if  that 
letter  openly  called  me  an  "SOB"  or  worse,  that  letter  went  into  the 
newspaper.  I had  a lot  of  respect  for  those  people  willing  to  put  their 
names  were  their  mouths  were.  Quite  often  letter  writers  would  begin  an 
attack  on  me,  on  one  of  my  staff  writers,  or  upon  the  newspaper  itself 

with,  "I  know  you  will  never  print  this  letter,  but " and 

they  were  shocked  when  they  did  see  their  letter  in  the  paper. 

Most  of  my  readers  were  so  used  to  the  anonymous  scandal  sheets  that 
they  also  were  shocked  when  signed  letters  openly  criticizing  me  were 
published.  I reiterated  the  old  saying  in  several  editorials  that  said,  "I 
may  not  agree  with  what  you  have  to  say,  but  I will  defend  with  my  life 
your  right  to  say  it." 

When  firebombs  and  bullets  shattered  my  office  windows  and  walls,  I 
almost  lived  up  to  (or  I should  say  died  of)  my  support  of  that  statement. 

And  so,  to  those  candidates  now  feeling  the  pain  of  the  anonymous 
articles  spread  about  in  scandal  sheets  by  the  sewer  rats  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation,  take  heart  because  you  know  who  you  are  and  you  and  your 
supporters  know  your  self-worth. 

The  childhood  saying  of  "Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones  but  words 
will  never  harm  me"  have  never  held  more  truth. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.  and  he  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore . com  or  by  writing  him 
at  2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Leaders  to  fight  gas  sniffing 
Canadian  Press 
August  30,  2005 

WINNIPEG  (CP)  - Aboriginal  leaders  are  planning  a crisis  intervention  at 
the  Pauingassi  First  Nation  to  stem  rampant  solvent  abuse  gripping  the 
remote  northern  reserve. 

Buffalo  Point  Chief  John  Thunder,  chairman  of  the  Southeast  Tribal 
Council  in  Manitoba,  said  aboriginal  people  must  take  charge  of  finding  a 
lasting  solution  in  Pauingassi,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  having  the  federal 
government  come  in  and  impose  a solution. 

"We  have  to  take  ownership  in  this  matter,"  Thunder  said.  "This  is  not 
going  to  be  white  people  finding  a solution.  It's  going  to  be  our  people." 
Copyright  c.  Canadian  Press  2005. 
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First  Ministers  to  tackle  aboriginal  poverty 
Fall  meeting  to  unveil  massive  financial  backing 
By  FP  Staff 

PM  Paul  Martin  prepares  to  show  he  has  listened  to 
Aboriginal  Peoples'  pleas 

The  scheduled  first  ministers  conference  to  be  held  this  fall  in 
Vancouver  is  expected  to  result  in  a financial  commitment  of  nearly  $2 
billion  in  new  funding  by  the  federal  government  to  kick-start  Prime 
Minister  Paul  Martin's  earlier  commitments  of  instituting  "transformative 
change"  for  Canada's  Aboriginal  People,  according  to  Ottawa  sources. 

In  fact,  AFN  leader  Phil  Fontaine  prised  a commitment  from  the  countries 
premiers  and  territorial  leaders  in  August  to  tackle  the  issue  of 
aboriginal  poverty  and  the  disparity  in  health  and  living  conditions 
between  native  peoples  and  the  general  non-aboriginal  population. 

Some  of  the  announcements  expected  by  Martin  at  the  first  ministers 
conference  will  be  the  creation  of  a national  housing  plan  to  work  with 
the  private  sector  and  provincial  governments  to  expand  on-  and  off- 
reserve  housing  construction.  Bands  will  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage 
of  recent  legislation  that  will  allow  them  to  move  away  from  communal  band 
ownership  and  towards  increased  individual  home  ownership,  a key  source  of 
asset  creation  for  non-aboriginal  Canadians. 

The  intent,  according  to  the  source,  is  to  spark  the  creation  of  a large 
aboriginal  middle  class.  And  the  federal  government  is  also  talking  about 
a comprehensive  education  strategy  to  help  create  regional  school  boards 
to  assist  on-reserve  schools,  which  currently  have  no  outside  support  to 
assess  students  or  recruit  teachers. 

The  new  funding  would  also  be  aimed  at  encouraging  the  development  of 
innovative  steps  of  so  called  "magnet  schools"  that  are  open  to  both  off- 
reserve  aboriginals  and  non-aboriginals. 

The  magnet  school  concept,  already  implemented  successfully  at  the 
Amiskwaciy  Academy  in  Edmonton,  follows  provincial  school  curriculum  but 
includes  courses  in  aboriginal  history,  literature  and  culture. 

The  November  first  ministers  meeting,  which  will  include  the  full 
participation  of  leaders  of  the  five  major  national  aboriginal  groups,  is 
also  expected  to  lead  to  a 10-year  plan  that  will  include  an  agreement  to 
measure  the  government's  progress  in  meeting  various  objectives  and 
targets . 

Martin  insists  he  is  deeply  committed  to  making  concrete  progress  on  the 
aboriginal  file  insists  the  fall  meeting  will  be  about  more  than  rhetoric. 
Copyright  c.  2005  First  Perspective. 
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Inquiry  told  Harris  wanted  aggressiveness  at  Ipperwash 
CP 

September  1,  2005 

FOREST  - Aggressive  action  against  Ipperwash  park  occupiers,  sought  by 
former  premier  Mike  Harris,  countered  the  go-slow  approach  preferred  by 
his  ministers,  the  Ipperwash  inquiry  heard  yesterday. 

Harris  made  it  known  through  executive  assistant  Deb  Hutton  that  he 
"wanted  a very  aggressive  approach,"  lulie  lai,  legal  director  of  the 
Ontario  Native  Affairs  Secretariat,  testified. 

lai  met  Hutton  on  Sept.  5,  1995,  and  the  next  day  briefed  then-attorney 
general  Charles  Harnick. 

First  Nations  occupier  Dudley  George  was  killed  by  an  OPP  sniper  on 
Sept.  6,  1995,  as  officers  marched  on  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 


Harnick  agreed  with  Dai's  recommendation  to  seek  a court  injunction 
requiring  occupiers  to  state  reasons  for  claiming  the  park  as  First 
Nations  territory. 

Dai  had  told  Harnick  that  provincial  police  wanted  to  proceed  cautiously 
based  on  her  discussions  with  OPP  Queen's  Park  liaison  officer  Insp.  Ron 
Fox. 

Fox  had  told  her  it  would  be  imprudent  to  rush  into  the  situation. 

Dai  recommended  letting  the  OPP  handle  the  occupation  without 
interference  and  Harnick  agreed. 

Deputy  minister  Larry  Taman  attended  the  Harnick  briefing  and  said  then- 
solicitor  general  Robert  Runciman  had  approved  a go-slow  approach  to  the 
occupation . 

"The  minister  (Harnick)  seemed  quite  receptive.  He  agreed  to  everything 
we  proposed/'  said  Dai. 

She  was  alarmed  to  hear  early  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  6 that  the  go- 
slow  approach  appeared  to  be  overruled  - an  emergency  court  order  against 
the  occupiers  would  be  sought. 

That  type  of  order  required  no  notice  to  occupiers  and  Dai  said  it  would 
hinder  dialogue. 

Dai's  testimony  will  continue  Sept.  12. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  London  Free  Press. 
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Rumors  prompt  tighter  security 
By  Steve  Miller,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
September  1,  2005 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Additional  police  officers  will  be  at  Friday  night's 
football  game  between  Hot  Springs  and  Pine  Ridge  high  schools  because  of 
talk  of  retaliation  over  a Dune  2 fight  in  Hot  Springs  that  left  one  man 
seriously  injured  and  two  tribal  members  facing  felony  charges  and 
possible  extradition  from  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Shannon  County  Sheriff  Dim  Daggett  said  this  week  that  he  has  heard 
rumors  that  there  may  be  retaliation  at  the  game  because  of  the  fight  and 
the  attempt  by  Fall  River  County  State's  Attorney  Lance  Russell  to 
extradite  brothers  Dakota  and  Dirk  Gamier  on  charges  related  to  the 
incident . 

"Some  of  the  people  from  Pine  Ridge  feel  that  the  story  has  been 
distorted,"  Daggett  said  in  a phone  interview.  "Because  of  that,  there  are 
some  pretty  hard  feelings.  There  may  be  some  repercussions  at  the  game," 
he  said. 

Daggett  covers  Shannon  County,  which  includes  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
He  said  he  passed  his  concerns  on  to  Russell. 

Russell  on  Wednesday  said  that  there  will  be  an  increased  police 
presence  at  the  game  and  that  sheriff's  deputies  also  would  be  available. 

Hot  Springs  Police  Chief  Roger  Exum  said  Hot  Springs  school  officials 
asked  him  to  provide  extra  security  for  Friday's  football  game  at  Woodward 
Field  where  the  Hot  Springs  Bison  will  host  the  Pine  Ridge  Thorpes. 

"We'll  probably  have  four  to  six  officers  at  the  game,"  Exum  said.  He 
said  there  usually  are  a couple  of  officers  at  football  games  in  Hot 
Springs  anyway,  although  there  had  been  no  problems  at  past  games  between 
the  two  high  schools. 

Vern  Hagedorn,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Hot  Springs  School 
District,  said  he  was  aware  of  the  concerns.  "I  will  be  talking  to  the 
activities  director  to  make  sure  that  everything  is  safe  and  secure  before 
the  game,  as  safe  and  secure  as  we  can  make  it." 


Robert  White  Eyes,  acting  superintendent  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools  at  Pine  Ridge,  said  he  had  not  heard  of  any  impending 
trouble  but  couldn't  comment  beyond  that. 

The  dispute  stems  from  charges  the  Gamier  brothers  face  in  Fall  River 
County  from  the  Dune  2 fight  involving  two  large  groups  of  juveniles  and 
young  adults  in  downtown  Hot  Springs. 

Dakota  Gamier,  19,  and  another  man,  George  Birlew,  23,  are  charged  with 
attempted  first-degree  murder  in  a beating  that  left  Matthew  Pepin,  18,  of 
Hot  Springs  hospitalized  with  head  injuries.  Authorities  contend  Dakota 
Gamier  hit  Pepin  in  the  head  with  a baseball  bat.  Pepin  since  has 
partially  recovered  from  his  injuries. 

Both  Dakota  and  Dirk  Gamier,  20,  are  also  charged  with  aggravated 
assault  in  the  case.  Birlew  is  being  held  in  Fall  River  County  Dail. 

The  Gamier  brothers,  after  questioning  by  police,  left  for  the 
reservation.  After  they  were  indicted  by  a Fall  River  County  grand  jury, 
Russell  asked  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  to  seek  their  extradition.  In  mid-August, 
Rounds  sent  a formal  request  for  the  Garniers'  extradition  to  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder. 

Fire  Thunder  said  last  week  that  she  would  probably  take  two  or  three 
weeks  to  decide  whether  to  grant  extradition. 

Russell  said  he  wrote  Fire  Thunder  a letter  this  week  asking  to  meet 
with  her  about  the  case. 

A civil-rights  group  on  the  reservation  has  written  Fire  Thunder 
expressing  its  concerns  about  the  extradition  request. 

The  Gamier  brothers  maintain  that  they  were  the  victims,  not  the 
perpetrators,  of  an  assault,  according  to  Danis  Schmidt,  co-founder  of  the 
Lakota  Wawokiya  Civil  Rights  Organization. 

Schmidt  said  she  has  spoken  to  the  brothers'  parents  and  is  convinced 
that  the  Garniers  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  after  being  beaten  by  a 
white  gang  in  the  incident.  She  said  one  of  the  Gamier  brothers  still  has 
a lump  on  his  head  from  the  fight. 

Schmidt  said  that  she  hadn't  heard  talk  of  trouble  at  Friday's  football 
game  but  that  she  has  heard  outrage  from  tribal  members  about  the  case. 

"The  moral  outrage,  from  their  point  of  view,  is  the  injustice,  the 
unfairness,  of  this,"  Schmidt  said.  "The  talk  is  why  aren't  these  white 
boys  being  held  accountable  for  the  beating?" 

Russell  said  he  wouldn't  characterize  the  incident  as  either  race-  or 
gang-related.  He  said  there  were  at  least  two  whites  in  the  Gamier  group, 
Birlew  claims  to  be  Hispanic,  and  there  were  some  people  of  Indian 
heritage  in  the  group  with  Pepin. 

Russell  also  has  said  that  both  sides  in  the  fight  had  some  culpability. 
He  said  a juvenile  from  the  group  accompanying  Pepin  is  facing  two 
misdemeanor  charges  in  the  incident. 

But  Russell  acknowledged  that  the  Dune  2 fight  has  increased  tensions  in 
Hot  Springs.  "There  have  been  some  words  exchanged  by  different  people 
since  the  event . " 

Hagedorn  said  he  didn't  know  whether  the  Dune  2 fight  was  racially 
motivated.  But  he  said,  "There  is  prejudice  in  this  community  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  in  both  racial  groups." 

He  said  the  incident  has  increased  racial  tension  in  town.  "I  think  it 
has  drawn  more  attention  to  it,  maybe  drawn  a wedge  even  further." 

Hagedorn,  a former  middle  school  principal  in  Hot  Springs,  said 
teenagers  are  sometimes  less  likely  than  adults  to  let  disputes  drop. 
"There's  not  a lot  of  forgiving." 

He  added,  "I  hope  there's  nothing  that's  antagonizing  from  our  community. 
I hope  everything  stays  peaceful  and  calm." 

Contact  Steve  Miller  at  394-8417  or  steve.miller@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Bones  ID'd  32  years  later 
By  Hal  Lockard 
The  Capital-Dournal 
September  1,  2005 

HORTON  - The  investigation  into  the  disappearance  32  years  ago  of  a 
Kansas  woman  will  move  six  feet  closer  to  a conclusion  Sunday  when  Louella 
Danice  "Ludy"  Monroe  is  buried  in  the  Dance  Ground  Cemetery  west  of 
Mayetta . 

Monroe's  remains  were  found  about  five  years  ago  near  mile  post  5 along 
K-20  highway,  south  of  the  Kickapoo  reservation  and  west  of  Horton,  by  a 
construction  crew  digging  a trench  for  a sewer  line. 

Lamar  Shoemaker,  Brown  County  sheriff,  recalling  the  day  the  skeletal 
remains  were  found,  said,  "After  they  realized  they  were  human  bones,  we 
were  called  immediately,  of  course." 

He  said  Wednesday  that  stories  had  circulated  for  a number  of  years 
about  what  had  happened  to  Monroe.  She  hadn't  been  seen  since  1973. 

"She  never  was  officially  reported  as  missing,"  Shoemaker  said.  "We 
contacted  the  Indian  management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  FBI, 
the  sheriff's  office  and  every  place  else  we  could  think  of." 

He  said  a suspect  in  her  disappearance,  who  is  now  deceased,  said  Monroe, 
30  at  the  time  of  her  disappearance,  had  left  the  state  to  visit  relatives. 

Kyle  Smith,  deputy  director  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation,  said 
Wednesday  the  KBI  was  still  investigating  her  death. 

"It's  still  active  according  to  my  files,"  he  said. 

He  said  Monroe  was  identified  through  mitochondrial  DNA  testing 
conducted  by  the  FBI.  He  explained  that  sort  of  DNA  testing  was  done  at 
the  cellular  level  and  was  the  only  option  because  the  bones  were  all  they 
had  to  work  with. 

A positive  match  was  made  either  through  her  parents,  children  or 
siblings,  he  said. 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  contact  the  agent  involved  in  that  case  yet,"  he 
said . 

Monroe  was  the  daughter  of  George  Dames  and  Agnes  Claybear  Allen  and  the 
sister  of  Delila  Shopteese  and  George  Allen  Dr.,  all  of  whom  are  now 
deceased . 

Shoemaker  said  one  of  the  odd  things  about  the  case  was  that  because  of 
the  clothing  people  wore  in  the  '70s,  the  polyester  shirt  found  on  the 
skeleton  "could  have  been  washed,  sewn  back  together  and  worn.  You  could 
still  see  the  stripes. 

"Thirty  years  underground  and  still  good.  I guess  that's  why  the 
landfills  are  filling  up." 

Monroe  was  born  Dan.  31,  1943,  in  Topeka.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  and  the  Kickapoo  Tribe. 

A supper  in  her  honor  will  be  held  Saturday  at  the  Kickapoo  Community 
Building  west  of  Horton.  Wayne  Leiker,  of  the  Chapel  Oaks  Funeral  Home  in 
Holton,  built  a wood  casket  about  30  inches  long  to  hold  her  bones  for  the 
burial.  He  said  the  box  should  conform  to  the  Potawatomi  custom  for  burial. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Topeka  Capital-Dournal,  Morris  Communications. 
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Whiteclay  deal  is  helpful  step 
September  5,  2005 

Finally,  it's  official.  An  agreement  allowing  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  tribal  police  to  enforce  Nebraska  law  in  the  small  town  of 
Whiteclay  has  been  signed  - by  both  tribal  and  Nebraska  officials. 

Tribal  police  will  be  deputized  and  able  to  patrol  the  town  just  across 
the  border  from  the  reservation. 

Whiteclay  exists  as  a handful  of  stores  whose  mission  is  to  sell  alcohol 
to  residents  of  the  reservation,  where  alcohol  is  banned.  The  reservation 
of  15,000  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  in  the  nation  for  alcoholism- 
related  deaths. 

"By  coordinating  our  resources,  we  are  taking  an  important  step  forward 
in  working  together  to  address  crime  in  the  Whiteclay  area,"  said  tribal 
president  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder. 

Whiteclay  has  been  a sore  point  for  years,  but  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
has  refused  to  do  anything  about  liquor  sales  there.  Its  isolation  also 
makes  it  difficult  for  county  and  state  law  enforcement  officers  to  patrol. 

Tribal  police  will  take  over  that  duty,  looking  for  violations  including 
open  container-public  consumption,  selling  to  intoxicated  people, 
bootlegging  onto  the  reservation,  selling  alcohol  on  credit,  selling 
alcohol  to  minors  and  public  intoxication,  as  well  as  trespassing,  assault 
and  theft. 

It's  not  a perfect  solution  to  the  problems.  But  it's  a good  step. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  police,  feds  team  up  to  fight  Indian  Country  meth  use 
Move  comes  as  national  efforts  increase 
PHOENIX  AZ 

Native  American  Times 
September  1,  2005 

Federal  authorities  say  they  are  joining  forces  with  tribal  police  to 
battle  the  scourge  of  methamphetamine  manufacturing  and  distribution  on 
Indian  land  in  Arizona. 

This  latest  news  comes  after  representatives  from  different  agencies  met 
in  Phoenix  to  discuss  a plan  of  action.  Officials  say  topics  of  discussion 
included  investigative  and  prosecution  strategies,  as  well  as  training  and 
public  education  on  the  impact  of  methamphetamine  use. 

"Maintaining  effective  partnerships  is  essential  to  combat 
methamphetamine  and  violent  crime  in  Indian  country,"  said  Steven  K. 

Duneau,  BIA  Special  Agent  in  Charge.  "The  commitment  from  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office,  DEA,  FBI,  and  Tribal  Nations  is  a vital  foundation  to 
achieve  long  term  success  in  our  battle  against  methamphetamine." 

"The  methamphetamine  problem  is  evident  in  Indian  Country  throughout 
North  America.  This  joint  effort  between  the  tribes  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  Native  American  tribes  in  Arizona,"  said  Dawn  F.  Wheeler, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Police,  Hualapai  Nation  Police  Department. 

The  effort  in  Arizona's  Indian  Country  mirrors  the  national  battle 
against  the  destructive  stimulant.  In  late  August  agents  conducted  a 
massive  bust,  nabbing  209  pounds  of  methamphetamine,  201,035  tablets  of 
pseudoephedrine,  158  kilograms  of  pseudoephedrine  powder  and  224,860 
tablets  of  ephedrine.  Fifty-six  clandestine  laboratories  were  seized  in 
the  nationwide  sweep  and  30  endangered  children  were  removed  from  a drug- 
infested  environment. 


"While  methamphetamine  use  and  distribution  is  not  unique  to  Indian 
country,  the  use  of  methamphetamine  within  the  Indian  communities  of 
Arizona  has  had  a profound  effect,"  said  United  States  Attorney  Paul  K. 
Charlton.  "A  large  percentage  of  the  violent  crimes  prosecuted  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  involve  individuals  under  the  influence  of 
methamphetamine  or  other  illegal  substances.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  and 
belief  that  reducing  the  availability  of  methamphetamine  within  these 
communities  will  also  bring  a reduction  in  the  number  of  violent  crimes. 

It  is  a fight  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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You  may  wonder  why  a story  about  a Wiccan  inmate  suing  a state  over 
religious  freedom  belongs  in  a Native  periodical.  Native  American  inmates 
have  a dual  stake  in  this  story.  Native  Americans  behind  bars  benefit 
from  any  reinforcement  of  religious  freedoms  for  "non-mainstream" 
spirituality,  but  they  are  negatively  impacted  by  a common  misconception 
among  prison  officials  documented  in  the  story  --  that  Native  American 
and  Wiccan  practices  are  kindred  belief  systems.  The  result  has  been 
inappropriate  "double  purposing"  of  Native  American  lodge  areas  for 
Wiccan  ceremonies. 

http: //www. nevadaappeal . com/article/20050903 /ELECTIONS/ 109030064 
Nevada  inmate  sues  prison  system  over  religious  freedom 
Appeal  Capitol  Bureau 
September  3,  2005 

A Nevada  prison  inmate  has  accused  the  Nevada  prison  system  of  violating 
his  rights  to  practice  his  religion. 

Nolan  Klein  filed  the  civil  rights  complaint  with  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Reno  charging  prison  officials  are  violating  his  First  Amendment 
rights,  breaking  federal  law  and  ignoring  a May  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  by  prohibiting  his  religious  practices. 

Fie  said  prison  officials  are  discriminating  against  him  because  he 
doesn't  practice  a so-called  "mainstream  religion." 

Fie  alleged  that  prison  rules  prohibit  the  use  of  candles  and  incense  and 
other  materials  necessary  to  his  religious  practice.  Fie  said  inmates  are 
allowed  worship  once  a week  as  a group,  and  his  beliefs  are  too  distinct 
to  be  included  with  the  group. 

Klein,  serving  life  with  possible  parole  on  a rape  conviction,  is  a 
Wiccan,  which  adherents  describe  as  a natural  faith  somewhat  akin  to 
traditional  Native  American  beliefs. 

Fie  said  in  the  complaint  that  Lovelock  Correctional  Center  officials 
have  denied  him  the  right  to  practice  his  faith  and  confiscated  his 
religious  property. 

Klein  charged  this  isn't  the  first  time  the  prison  administration  has 
violated  his  rights.  Fie  had  another  federal  case  making  many  of  the  same 
accusations  which  he  says  was  resolved  by  a settlement  agreement  in 
September  2000  in  which  the  prison  agreed  to  allow  him  his  religious 
freedoms . 

Klein  pointed  to  the  May  31,  2005,  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  ordered  the  Ohio  department  of  corrections  to  allow  inmates  there  to 
practice  non-mainstream  religious  rites.  In  Cutter  v.  Wilkinson,  the  court 
said  federal  law  mandates  "No  government  shall  impose  a substantial  burden 
on  the  religious  exercise  of  a person  residing  in  or  confined  to  an 
institution,"  unless  that  practice  compromises  safety  and  security  or 
there  is  some  other  compelling  reason. 

The  court  has  upheld  the  right  of  prison  officials  in  the  past  to  deny 
inmates  religious  practices  which  involve  violence,  drugs  or  alcohol. 

But  the  Cutter  decision  asserts  practices  such  as  Wicca  are  essentially 


no  different  than  mainstream  religious  practices  which  prison  officials 
endorse.  It  says  they  can't  discriminate  against  Wiccans,  Satanists  and 
others  just  because  they  aren't  mainstream. 

Klein's  civil  rights  complaint  asks  a declaratory  judgment  that  his 
rights  have  been  violated  and  an  injunction  barring  the  prison  from 
continuing  to  deny  him  his  religious  freedom. 

Copyright  c.  2005  nevadaappeal.com 

Nevada  Appeal  - 580  Mallory  Way  - Carson  City,  NV  89701 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  4-10 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Hope 

4 

In  our  hearts,  we  are  all  children. 

5 

Know  all  there  is  to  know,  ...  and  cherish  what  you  learn. 

6 

Never  make  excuses  to  avoid  doing  the  things  you  truly  love. 

7 

Time  will  not  stand  still  for  our  convenience  --  we  must  make  the  time 
we  need  to  build  our  dreams. 

8 

To  walk  upon  black  sands  is  to  feel  the  touch  of  Pele. 

9 

Whenever  we  think  we  know  all  there  is  to  know,  . . . the  universe 
changes . 

10 

Each  person  sees  the  world  a little  differently. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Little  Creek 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

There  was  this  kid,  he  was  about  18  or  so  and  he  was  at  the  student  union. 
His  hair  was  curley,  light  brown  and  he  talked  like  a used  car  salesman,  a 
mile  a minute.  He  could  talk  and  talk  and  after  he  was  finished  you 
couldn't  remember  what  he  said.  He  was  always  moving,  the  kind  of  person 
who  talks  with  their  hands,  yeah  he  was  like  that. 

Littlecreek,  his  name  was  called  out  in  an  English  class  of  250  in  the 
auditorium,  one  had  to  wonder  if  this  guy  could  be  a "Skin".  It  turned  out 
he  was  Chippewa,  so  he  said.  He  didn't  act  like  a Chippewa,  as  if  they 
acted  a certain  way.  There  was  a dance  group  forming  of  Indian  students, 
he  came  and  watched  from  the  side. 

After  a time  he  stepped  up  and  wanted  to  dance,  but  he  didn't  have  an 
outfit,  there  was  a Tiny  LoneBear  there,  and  a Not  Afraid,  with  a Running 


Wolf  and  they  taught  him  how  to  make  dance  bussels.  He  talked  all  the  time 
and  didn't  stop,  then  one  day  someone  asked  him,  by  the  way  where  are  you 
from  anyway.  He  said  Chicago.  Oh!  they  all  said  as  they  understood  maybe  a 
little  bit  better  why  he  was  the  way  he  was.  They  all  worked  on  his  fancy 
dance  outfit.  Some  of  the  girls  made  him  mocassins,  a belt,  a breech  cloth, 
and  gave  him  some  scarves.  The  bussels  were  purple  and  yellow,  his  scarves 
were  assorted  colors,  he  didn't  have  a proper  roach  for  his  head,  so  he 
didn't  wear  one,  his  hair  was  cut  short,  so  he  wore  a baseball  cap  with  an 
eagle  feather  in  it  instead. 

When  it  came  time  for  him  to  dance,  he  got  quiet  and  the  drum  group 
started  with  crow  hop,  a slow  song  with  a pounding  beat  to  start  him  out 
slow.  He  moved  like  a wounded  chicken.  His  legs  were  crossed  and  he  tried 
to  turn  around  like  Sammy  Davis  Junior,  and  fell  sideways  to  the  ground. 
Some  guys  laughed  at  him,  and  he  got  self  conscious  trying  to  make  himself 
small  but  that  is  hard  to  do  when  the  feathered  bussels  spread  out  a foot 
on  each  side  of  him.  He  danced  like  a drunken  man  trying  to  walk,  it  hurt 
your  eyes  to  watch  him.  After  the  night  was  done,  he  was  so  proud  of  his 
efforts  he  told  everyone  three  or  four  times.  He  became  an  expert  that 
night.  After  that  you  could  hear  Indian  songs  and  Indian  pow  wow  music 
coming  from  hs  place.  He  would  dance  across  campus  with  people  looking  at 
him  like  he  was  disabled  or  something. 

As  time  went  on,  he  got  his  feet  in  rhythm  with  the  song,  and  his 
movements  became  more  fluid.  He  could  dance  across  the  pow  wow  grounds  and 
by  Spring  he  was  moving  like  he  was  born  to  the  sound  of  a drum,  his  arms, 
head  and  feet  moved  like  a whirlwind,  he  spun  and  hip  hopped  across  the 
arena.  He  could  dance  and  talk  at  the  same  time,  and  he  got  pretty  good. 

He  married  a girl  from  way  up  North  a Blood  and  had  a son.  That  young  boy 
grew  up  learning  to  dance  before  he  could  walk.  Haven't  seen  Little  Creek 
for  a long  time,  but  I know  that  somewhere,  maybe  in  Chicago,  there  is  a 
place  where  you  can  hear  drums,  an  eagle  bone  whistle  and  on  the  wall 
there  are  bussels,  ready  for  the  next  pow  wow  and  hanging  next  to  his  are 
his  sons. 

Maybe  he  is  going  to  Albuquerque  to  the  Gathering  of  the  Nations,  or  the 
Red  Earth  Pow  Wow  in  Oklahoma  this  summer,  or  somewhere  in  Canada.  I 
suspect  he  might  be  selling  cars  somplace.  So  by  chance  if  you  drive  by  a 
car  lot  and  you  see  a thin  guy  dancing  across  the  lot  or  hear  a pow  wow 
song  down  the  street,  or  maybe  by  chance  see  a dancer  with  a baseball  cap, 
now  beaded  that  is  LittleCreek  and  you  can  say  didn't  you  learn  to  dance 
in  college  a long  time  ago,  and  you  talk  a mile  a minute,  he  might  look  at 
you  and  then  after  he  starts  talking  you  will  find  he  won't  stop  going  on 

and  on,  well  say  hello  from  someone  who  knew  him  way  back  when 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Sub j : Our  Tsunami 

"OUR  TSUNAMI" 

The  force  of  Mother  Nature 
Has  washed  upon  our  shore 
With  a fierce,  hellish  fury 
Like  we've  never  seen  before. 

Homes  and  businesses  flooded 
By  tens  of  thousands,  maybe  more 
The  cost,  up  in  the  billions 
But  we  have  lost  so  much  more. 

The  beauty  of  the  new  and  old 
Wiped  out  in  this  storm's  path 
Some  completely  blown  away 
By  Hurricane  Katrina's  wrath. 


From  Florida  towards  the  North 
She  has  wreaked  Her  havoc 
But,  of  those  "things"  destroyed 
Most  all,  can  be  built  back. 

But  when  someone's  life  is  lost 
They  will  be  gone  forever 
There  will  be  no  second  chance 
To  heed  those  warnings,  never. 

For  some  there  was  no  option 
"Wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time" 

But,  many  who  "rode  it  out" 

Won't  have  that  choice,  next  time. 

It  may  take  weeks,  months,  or  years 
To  clean  up  and  to  rebuild 
But  the  void  left  by  some  losses 
Will  never  heal,  or  be  refilled. 

Del  "Abe"  Hones 
08-30-2005 
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Montanan  maintains  historic  passageway 
by:  Hack  McNeel  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  30,  2005 

CHOTEAU,  Mont.  - It's  one  of  the  oldest  trails  known  to  mankind;  in  fact, 
it  could  be  the  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Blackfeet  called  it 
the  "Old  North  Trail."  It  drops  down  from  Canada  following  the  east  side 
of  the  Rockies,  providing  a route  from  the  hunting  grounds  in  the  north  to 
winter  camps  farther  south.  Those  believing  in  the  land  bridge  that 
connected  Siberia  with  Alaska  and  the  emigration  of  people  across  that 
bridge  through  North  America  might  argue  the  trail  dates  back  thousands  of 
years . 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  well-used;  first  on  foot,  then  later  with  dogs, 
eventually  horses,  pulling  travois.  Portions  of  it  were  used  at  least  into 
the  1920s  and  likely  even  later,  transporting  trade  goods  or  simply 
providing  a relatively  easy  route  from  north  to  south.  It  could  very  well 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  trails  of  all  time.  But  now  the  trail  is 
growing  dim,  totally  disappearing  in  places  and  only  slightly  visible 
elsewhere. 

A1  Wiseman  is  trying  to  keep  the  trail  alive  and  marked  through  Teton 
County,  where  he  was  born  and  still  lives.  Wiseman  is  a Metis  whose  mother 
was  Chippewa-Cree  and  father  was  German.  Metis  is  a French  word  referring 
to  mixed  racial  heritage;  many  of  the  early  Metis  were  the  offspring  of 
French  trappers  who  married  American  Indians,  largely  Chippewa-Cree. 

Wiseman's  grandparents  are  buried  in  a small  cemetery  that  he  maintains 
and  which  is  located  very  near  the  trail.  His  grandfather  died  in  1890, 
and  his  grandmother  died  in  1909  at  the  age  of  106.  A1  Wiseman  knows  this 
country  very  well,  knows  the  people  of  the  valley,  and  that  has  allowed 
him  access  to  portions  of  the  trail  that  now  cross  private  land. 

The  trail  can  be  accessed  in  this  area  by  traveling  west  from  the  towns 
of  Choteau,  Bynum  or  Dupuyer.  Wiseman  and  others  have  placed  boulders 
along  the  trail  engraved  with  the  simple  words  "Old  North  Trail."  They 


have  placed  23  boulders  along  the  trail  through  Teton  County  in 
northwestern  Montana. 

Wisman  was  happy  to  point  out  landmarks.  Eerie  Mountain  was  often  used 
as  a vision  quest  site.  Eagle-catching  pits  used  by  the  Blackfeet  were  on 
the  ridge  across  the  valley.  Old,  abandoned  houses  and  barns  were  once 
owned  by  members  of  his  family.  Tipi  rings  are  numerous  in  this  valley, 
and  Wiseman  pointed  out  an  ulm  pushkin  where  buffalo  were  driven  off  a 
cliff. 

The  Old  North  Trail  is  very  distinct  through  here,  grown  over  with 
vegetation  but  noticeably  deeper  than  the  adjacent  soil.  He  pointed  out 
one  of  the  marker  boulders.  Rock  cairns  also  mark  the  trail  in  other  areas, 
cairns  built  by  travelers  possibly  thousands  of  years  earlier.  The  trail 
follows  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  in  the  valleys  but  with  the 
mountains  rising  immediately  behind  to  the  west.  It's  an  area  that  gets 
Chinook  winds  which  reduce  ice  and  snow,  making  for  a relatively  easy 
corridor  extending  southward  from  Canada.  Wiseman  remembers  stories  from 
his  parents  of  Metis  using  the  trail  into  the  late  1920s  to  travel  from 
Canada  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana  to  attend  fiddle  dances. 
Fences  built  by  homesteaders  made  travel  increasingly  difficult  after  that 
time. 

Geologists  can  trace  stones  to  particular  sites,  something  like  a DNA 
profile,  and  have  traced  obsidian  at  Fort  McLeod,  Alberta  to  its  original 
source  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Archeologists  have  located  major 
concentrations  of  buffalo  jumps  within  short  range  of  the  trail,  with 
corresponding  tipi  rings  indicating  sizeable  hunting  parties.  This  was 
undoubtedly  a trail  of  major  use  over  a long  period  of  time. 

The  Old  North  Trail  is  very  likely  the  major  "transcontinental  highway" 
of  prehistoric  times. 
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'It  lies  within  the  culture' 

By  3ENNI  DILLON 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
August  30,  2005 

ETHETE  - Two  lines  of  women  sit  facing  each  other,  hidden  from  the 
afternoon  sun  under  a tent  canopy  behind  the  Wind  River  Tribal  College. 

The  hands  of  four  of  the  women  swing  back  and  forth  in  time  with  beating 
drums,  fists  closed.  Each  woman  hides  a small  stick  on  one  of  her  hands. 

It  is  up  to  a player  from  the  opposing  team  to  guess  where  the  sticks  are 
hidden,  earning  points  for  her  team  in  a traditional  Arapaho  hand  game 
called  koxouhtiit. 

About  100  yards  away,  under  another  canopy,  Arapaho  adults  step  in  a 
circle  as  drums  echo  off  the  stone  of  the  old  mission  building  nearby. 

They  are  learning  traditional  social  dances,  or  nii'eihii  ho'eii. 

The  games  and  social  dances  are  not  everyday  activities  for  the  Arapaho 
people  living  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  but  they  once  were. 
Traditions  as  simple  as  games  and  dances,  as  integral  as  the  Arapaho 
language  and  religion,  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  recent  decades.  Some 
tribal  leaders,  however,  are  working  to  return  such  knowledge  to  their 
people. 

Last  month,  the  college  hosted  a three-day  immersion  language  camp  for 
adults,  re-teaching  not  only  language,  but  also  elements  of  religion  and 
culture. 

"We  teach  on  the  protocol  of  the  religion,  the  history  of  the  tribe, 
wellness  and  health  the  way  it  used  to  be  compared  to  now,"  said  Eugene 


Ridgely,  bilingual  education  coordinator  for  the  college.  "This  afternoon, 
we  get  into  traditional  games,  then  some  social  dancing." 

Though  most  of  the  participants  won't  walk  away  with  more  than  a few 
words  of  Arapaho,  several  will  buy  English-Arapaho  dictionaries  and  at- 
home  tutorials.  More  importantly,  some  will  gain  a spark  of  interest  in 
their  culture,  perhaps  taking  advantage  of  language  classes  offered 
regularly  at  the  college  or  of  other  cultural  renewal  activities  sponsored 
on  the  reservation. 

The  quest  is  about  more  than  protecting  a dying  language  and  culture. 
It's  about  turning  to  the  ways  of  the  past  to  correct  some  of  the  modern 
challenges  facing  the  Arapaho  people. 

"If  we  had  retained  the  language  like  we  should  have,  the  family 
structure  would  still  be  strong,"  said  Zona  Moss,  Ridgely's  secretary  at 
the  college.  "It  lies  within  the  language,  within  the  culture." 

Ardeline  Spotted  Elk,  a great-grandmother  who  has  spent  her  life  on  the 
reservation,  spent  the  three  days  teaching  about  kinship,  or  neito'eino', 
traditions  in  the  tribe.  Weeks  earlier,  she  shared  her  own  memories  of 
growing  up  in  a different  era  and  of  how  the  world  has  changed  in  her 
lifetime . 

"We  lived  in  real  old  cabins,  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors.  We  had  to  get 
water  from  the  river.  We  had  kerosene  lamps.  Everything  was  gravel,"  she 
recalled.  "We  learned  Arapaho.  We  never  spoke  English  until  we  went  to 
school  at  St.  Michael's  (Mission). 

"It  was  a real  nice,  real  enjoyable  life.  We  just  enjoyed  our  lives. 
There  was  no  alcohol,  no  drugs;  we  just  lived  a real  peaceful  life.  The 
way  it  is  now  is  a real  terrible  life." 

Not  everyone  on  the  reservation  agrees  that  life  has  changed  so 
negatively,  but  some  differences  are  indisputable. 

Merle  Haas,  founder  of  the  tribal  college,  said  she  prefers  not  to  dwell 
on  the  negative. 

"My  people  are  a proud  people,"  she  said.  "But  I suppose  we  have  all  the 
social  ills  that  are  outside  our  reservation." 

Employment  problems 

Empirically,  it's  hard  to  pinpoint  just  how  extreme  the  reservation ' s 
social  and  economic  problems  are. 

The  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  makes  up  a big  piece  of  Wyoming's 
Fremont  County,  though  most  of  the  county's  population  is  white.  Even  the 
2000  U.S.  Census  includes  the  border  city  of  Riverton  in  its  definition  of 
the  reservation,  making  it  difficult  to  separate  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and 
Northern  Arapaho  residents  from  their  white  neighbors. 

Fremont  County  does  consistently  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in 
Wyoming,  and  unemployment  is  even  higher  among  American  Indian  workers, 
according  to  the  Census. 

Kathy  Vann,  who  heads  the  University  of  Wyoming  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  office  in  Ethete,  explained  that  many  men  lack  the  education 
necessary  to  get  the  few  high-paying  jobs  on  the  reservation.  Most  are 
forced  to  choose  between  travel-intensive  work  in  the  region's  oil  fields 
or  staying  home  with  their  families. 

"I  find  that  a lot  of  mothers  work,  and  fathers,  it's  harder  for  me  to 
find  jobs  than  for  women,  because  there  aren't  that  many  jobs,"  she  said. 
"Men  have  to  go  to  the  biggest  employer,  the  oil  fields,  where  they  work 
seven-on,  seven-off." 

"That  puts  a lot  of  stress  on  mothers,  taking  care  of  kids  alone  for 
seven  days,"  added  Lisa  Perry,  a 24-year-old  UW  student  who  works  in  the 
office  during  the  summer. 

Even  with  some  men  working  the  oil  rigs  making  good  money,  families  in 
Fremont  County  tend  to  bring  home  considerably  less  income  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  making  poverty  a stark  reality  for  reservation 
families . 

Many  families  turn  to  grandparents  for  help;  American  Indian 
grandparents  are  more  likely  than  any  other  demographic  group  to  live  in 
the  same  households  with  their  grandchildren. 

In  Vann's  family,  for  example,  her  ironworker  sons  gave  up  on  traveling 
throughout  the  western  states  for  work,  and  one  of  their  families  moved  in 


with  hen. 

"My  (surrogate  son)  moved  out  of  his  mother's  house  and  couldn't  make  it 
financially,  so  he  moved  back  in,  along  with  his  wife  and  three  kids,"  she 
said . 

"My  sons  got  tired  of  living  in  hotels.  I don't  know  if  they  thought 
about  getting  their  own  place.  They  probably  did,  but  didn't  see  why,"  she 
said  with  a laugh. 

Perry  said  there  is  a shortage  of  housing  on  the  reservation,  and  both 
she  and  Vann  tell  stories  of  families  who  spent  years  on  waiting  lists, 
applying  for  housing  when  their  children  were  born  and  finally  being 
approved  as  grandparents. 

Vann  said  she  believes  some  children  are  being  raised  by  their 
grandparents  because  of  rampant  teen  pregnancy  and  a culture  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  by  parents. 

Residents  of  the  reservation  say  alcoholism  remains  a chronic  problem, 
and  methamphetamine  use  is  on  the  rise. 

Brian  and  Margo  Williams,  a couple  raising  seven  children  in  their 
blended  family,  tell  of  family  members,  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have 
become  addicted  to  the  drug,  sometimes  abandoning  their  children  to  get 
high  or  stealing  from  friends  and  neighbors  to  support  their  habit. 

"Meth  around  here  is  getting  crazy,"  Margo  said. 

Brian's  uncle  and  aunt,  Darrell  and  Billy  Hanway,  are  raising  their  3- 
year-old  granddaughter , whose  father  was  killed  in  an  impaired  driving 
accident.  They  also  have  a 1-month-old  grandchild  who  was  born  in  a 
treatment  facility  due  to  his  mother's  drug  addiction. 

Not  just  the  reservation 

But  while  the  numbers  are  somewhat  worse,  many  Arapaho  people  said  the 
problems  aren't  limited  to  the  reservation. 

"I  don't  know  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  situation  on  the 
reservation,"  Vann  said.  "I  think,  statewide,  a lot  of  communities  are 
like  that.  It  reflects  what's  going  on  in  Wyoming." 

Tribal  elder  William  "Icky-Iohn"  C'Hair  went  a step  further. 

"I  find  that  the  problem  is  not  within  any  one  group  or  within  any  one 
location,"  he  said.  "The  problem  is  of  such  a magnitude,  it's  not  only 
nationwide,  I think  it's  pretty  much  worldwide.  We're  just  like  any  group 
identified  as  a community  --  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  the  east  side  of 
New  York.  I think  that  the  problem  is  prevalent." 

The  difference  is  that,  in  a community  as  small  and  tight-knit  as  the 
reservation,  such  issues  hit  every  home. 

And,  on  the  reservation,  people  are  looking  to  different  kinds  of 
solutions:  ones  from  the  past. 

The  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  has  several  programs  to  combat  its 
social  troubles,  including  the  Indian  Health  Service  Center,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Social  Services  and  an  Intergenerational  Family  Resource 
Help  Center. 

Schools  work  with  these  agencies  to  provide  services  for  children,  and 
Wyoming  Indian  Schools  also  work  with  the  tribe  to  bring  back  traditional 
values.  The  Arapaho  language  is  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Wyoming  Indian 
elementary,  junior  high  and  high  schools,  though  C'Hair  said  it  is  given 
too  little  time  in  the  school  day.  He  wants  to  see  a new  immersion 
preschool  program  grow,  introducing  the  language  to  3-  and  4-year-olds, 
whose  linguistic  abilities  are  the  most  ripe,  and  following  them  through 
their  academic  careers. 

This  fall,  Arapaho  Charter  High  School  will  open  near  the  town  of 
Arapahoe.  Designed  to  combat  high  dropout  rates  among  reservation  students, 
the  school  will  be  centered  on  Arapaho  language,  culture  and  values  and 
will  use  more  hands-on  and  individual  teaching  styles  to  keep  teens 
interested  in  education. 

The  Arapaho  Council  of  Elders  also  works  to  provide  education  to  all 
tribal  members  on  traditional  skills,  from  radio  personality  Big  loe's 
daily  Arapaho  language  lessons  beamed  into  cars  and  homes  to  subsidized 
courses  in  language  and  nearly  lost  skills  such  as  meat  cutting. 

It's  not  just  about  history  or  identity,  C'Hair  said.  He  said  the 
Arapaho  language  and  culture  provide  a lifestyle  guide  that  can  help  stem 


the  tide  of  social  challenges. 

"We  believe,  we  firmly  do  believe,  that  the  language  was  a gift  from  our 
Creator.  As  such,  it  is  sacred  to  us,"  he  said.  "Without  it,  we  cannot 
exist  in  the  manner  the  Creator  intended  for  us." 
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The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  Committee  in  co-operation  with  : 

Wiiche  Ke  Yig,  Museum  London,  London  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Nokee  Kwe 
Occupational  Skill  Development  Inc.,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Covent  Garden  Market  and  numerous  community  groups  and  individuals 
presents .... 

The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  2005: 

A Celebration  of  Native  Arts,  Wisdom  and  Culture 

September  23  to  September  25,  2005 

First  presented  in  2001,  The  Gathering  of  Good  Minds  is  a bi-  annual 
festival  which  features  First  Nations  Elders,  traditional  teachers, 
artists,  dancers,  singers,  storytellers,  film  makers  and  writers  to  inform 
Native  and  non-Native  audiences  alike. 

In  traditional  Native  culture  the  'Good  Mind'  describes  the  mind  that  is 
endowed  with  the  intellect  and  intuition  to  survive  in  today's  world  along 
with  the  creativity  to  express  this  world  view.  The  Gathering  of  the  Good 
Minds  2005  will  focus  on  literary  traditions  and  story  telling  and 
contemporary  and  traditional  Aboriginal  arts  and  wisdom.  This  is  a rare 
opportunity  for  the  entire  family  to  experience  Aboriginal  Canadian 
culture  and  participate  in  discussions  and  teaching  circles  with  Elders. 

On  Friday,  September  23  at  7:00  p.m.,  hosts  Dan  and  Mary  Lou  Smoke  will 
welcome  City  of  London  dignitaries  and  Chiefs  of  the  local  First  Nations 
communities  to  the  opening  ceremonies  at  Museum  London.  The  festival 
continues  over  weekend  with  the  programs  occurring  at  Museum  London  and 
the  London  Museum  of  Archaeology.  Invited  guests  this  year  include  : 

Elders  Isaac  Day  and  Lee  Maraclej  visual  artist,  Faye  Fleavyshield;  and  an 
Origin  of  Blues  Summit  Panel  Discussion  and  others. 

Vendors  featuring  Aboriginal  crafts  will  be  present  in  the  Market  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  festival. 

The  public  is  invited  to  Sunrise  Ceremonies  at  both  Museum  London  and 
the  London  Museum  of  Archaeology  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  6:00  AM,  followed 
by  breakfast  and  refreshments  at  approximately  8:00  AM.  A Sacred  Fire 
which  celebrates  Life  will  be  kept  burning  throughout  the  weekend  on  the 
front  lawns  of  the  Museum  London  and  the  London  Museum  of  Archaeology. 

Everyone  is  welcome  and  admission  to  all  events  is  free. 

For  more  information  on  the  festival,  artists,  elders,  and  performers  visit 
our  website  at:  www.thegatheringofgoodminds.netfirms.com 


Media  Contact  people: 
Dan  Smoke  - Asayenes 


#61-1290  Sandford  St. 

LONDON,  Ontario  N5V  3Y2 
519  659-4682 
dsmoke@uwo. ca 

All  My  Relations 

Dan  Smoke-Asayenes  & Mary  Lou  Smoke-Asayenes  Kwe 
Smoke  Signals  First  Nations  Radio,  CHRW,  94.9  FM 
Outstanding  Multicultural  Program  for  2004 
Sundays  6:00  - 8:00  p.m.  EST 
519  659-4682  fax:  519  453-3676 
www . chrwradio . com 

www.thegatheringofgoodminds . netfirms . com 

"RE:  Mill-Luck  Salmon  Celebration"  

Date:  Wednesday,  August  31,  2005  8:30  PM 
From:  Anati  Pierce  [apierce@themillcasino.com] 

Sub  j : Canoe  Race  Tops  List  of  Events  at 

Mill-Luck  Salmon  Celebration  Sept.  9-11 

ATTN:  Newsroom 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  Contact:  Ray  Doering 

Canoe  Race  Tops  List  of  Events  at  Mill-Luck  Salmon  Celebration  Sept.  9-11 
=Renowned  Native  AmericanMusical  Artist  Robert  Mirabal  to  Perform  Live= 

August  31,  North  Bend,  Ore.  - Tribal  teams  racing  traditional  canoes 
along  the  Coos  Bay  waterfront  are  just  one  of  the  features  to  be  enjoyed 
at  the  Mill-Luck  Salmon  Celebration  being  held  Sept.  9-11  along  The  Mill 
Casino  - Hotel  boardwalk. 

This  year's  canoe  races,  a first  for  the  celebration,  will  feature 
Tribal  members  from  Oregon  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  who 
will  race  in  several  heats  along  the  The  Mill's  waterfront  beginning  at 
3:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  10. 

Linked  to  a traditional  observance  marking  the  return  of  the  salmon,  the 
celebration  began  as  a means  of  sharing  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the 
Coquille  Indian  Tribe  and  other  Pacific  Northwest  Tribes  with  residents 
and  visitors  to  Oregon's  Bay  Area.  In  only  its  second  year,  the  program  is 
attracting  Native  American  artisans  and  musicians  from  throughout  the  West 
and  Canada. 

From  10  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Saturday  and  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Sunday  the  a full 
array  of  Native  American  artisans  will  demonstrate  their  crafts  with  many 
inviting  visitors  to  participate.  Skilled  artisans  will  teach  vistors  the 
art  of  basketweaving  and  flintnapping  along  with  other  crafts.  Vistors 
also  will  learn  how  to  play  traditional  stick  game,  learn  songs  in  Chinook 
language  and  enjoy  listening  to  stories  from  an  accomplished  native 
storyteller.  Artist  Peggy  O'Neal  will  be  unveiling  and  signing  her  work 
entitled,  "Canoe  Carvers." 

Playing  an  important  role  in  Native  American  culture,  music  also  holds 
a prominent  place  in  the  Salmon  Celebration.  Native  drum  and  dancing 
demonstrations  will  be  held  throughout  the  day  along  with  native  flute 
playing.  Robert  Mirabal,  award-winning  musician  from  the  Taos  Pueblo  in 
New  Mexico,  will  perform  in  concer  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday  The 
Mill  Casino's  Salmon  Room.  Native  musicians  attending  the  festival  will 
hold  a flute  circle  meeting  in  the  casino's  outdoor  pavilion  following 
Mirabal 's  performances. 

Of  course,  the  Salmon  Bake  will  highlight  Saturday  and  Sunday  activities. 
Coquille  Tribal  members  will  prepare  salmon  using  traditional  cooking 
methods  in  the  Salmon  Bake  pit  at  the  south  end  of  The  Mill  Hotel. 

All  events  at  the  celebration,  except  the  Mirabal  concert  and  the  salmon 
bake,  are  free  to  the  public.  Tickets  for  the  Salmon  Dinner  or  Robert 
Mirabal 's  two  performances  are  available  at  The  Mill's  General  Store,  or 
by  phone  by  calling  (800)  953-4800  or  (541)  756-8800. 


Located  directly  on  the  Highway  101  waterfront  of  scenic  Coos  Bay,  The 
Mill  Casino  - Hotel  is  a favorite  destination  for  Bay  Area  residents  and 
one  of  the  premier  attractions  on  Oregon's  South  Coast.  Its  mix  of  Nevada- 
style  casino  games,  dining  options  for  every  palate,  and  distinctive 
accommodations  offers  something  for  everyone.  Schedules  of  current  and 
upcoming  events  are  available  throughout  the  casino  or  on  their  web  site, 
www.themillcasino.com. 


Andersons  Native  American  Events  Updated  August  16,  2005 
http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

October  22  - 23,  2005:  3rd  annual  Euharlee  Native  American  PowWow  Festival. 
Special  invitation  to  all  Veterans  at  Osbourne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA. 

For  more  information  contact  Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191 
e-mail:  amndn@mindspring.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and 
verify  the  important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  August  16,  2005 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

SEPTEMBER  2005 

September  2-4,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Traditional  Pecatonic  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Rockton,  IL 

Event  Detail:  Macktown  Living  Education  Center,  National  Historical  Site 
located  on  the  mouth  of  the  Pecatonia  River  as  it  joins  the  Rock  River. 

This  land  was  a regular  camp  area  for  the  Winnebago  (Ho-Chunk), 

Potawatomie,  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes. 

Host  Drum-  Rocking  Horse  Singer,  AD-  Ron  Bowan. 

First  Four  Drums  Paid  - Vending  by  Invitation  Only  - 

Rough  Camping  Available  - Hotels  Nearby  (Special  Rate  Applies). 

Friday  Night  is  Social  Night  - Saturday  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  p.m.  and  7 p.m. 

- Sunday  Grand  Entry  at  Noon. 

Contact:  Mike  Pamonicutt,  phone:  773-261-7501,  email:  Macky_P@ameritech.net 
September  2-4,  2005:  15th  Annual  Lake  Shawnee  Traditioinal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Lake  Shawnee,  3315  Tinman  Circle,  Topeka,  KS  66605 
Event  Detail:  Friday-Native  American  Education  Day-for  area  schools. 
Fri-Sat-Sun--Gourd  Dancing,  War  Dancing,  etc.  Educational  Seminars, 

Craft  and  Food  Concessions. 

Contact:  Mike  Ballard,  phone:  785-272-5489,  email:  cmballard@aol.com 

September  2-5,  2005:  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribal  Park,  East  Seger,  Colony,  OK  73021 
Event  Detail:  Gourd  dancing  at  2 pm.  Grand  entry  promptly  at  8 pm, 
dance  contests,  volleyball,  horseshoes,  Leslie  Sage  Cheyenne  Princess, 

Anna  Helen  Spottedwolf,  Arapaho  Princess. 

Contact:  Charlene,  phone:  580/323-0340,  email:  cwassana@yahoo.com 

September  3-4,  2005:  Kee-Boon-Mein-Kaa  Contest  Pow  Wow 

location:  St.  Patrick  Couty  Park,  50651  Laurel  Road,  South  Bend,  IN 


Event  Detail:  prize  money,  craft  space  still  open  125.00  for  the  weekend, 
food  is  fill,  hand  drum  contest,  drum  money,  meal  provided  for  dancers  and 
drummers,  camping,  no  power. 

Contact:  dan  rapp,  phone:  269-214-2605,  email:  kevin.daugherty@pokagon.com 

September  3,  2005:  Mackinac  Nity  Diintamog 
Location:  E-428  Gorman  Rd.,  Carp  River,  MI  49781 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a one  day  gathering  to  show  Unity  to  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

Unofficially  we  will  be  open  2 days,  the  first  day  will  be  for  setting  up 

and  early  bird  vendor  sales.  The  second  day  will  be  with 

Grand  opening  at  1:00  P.M.  All  vendors  wishing  to  attend  please  contact 

Theresa  St.  Andrew  @ 1-906-643-8254  or  Mike  Perault  @ 1-906-643-7462 

for  information.  We  also  need  dancers  for  future  POW-WOWs  and  possablly 

compitition  by  the  Mackinac  Bridge,  North  side 

Contact:  Theresa  St.  Andrew,  phone:  906-643-8254, 

email:  moondog_67_2000@yahoo.com 

September  3-4,  2005:  Celebrate  Bandera  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Bandera  City  Park,  Bandera,  TX 

Event  Detail:  This  is  not  a contest  Pow  Wow.  Primitive  camping  will  be 
allowed  in  the  park  during  the  Pow  Wow.  This  event  is  being  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  "Celebrate  Bandera  Days"  held  annually. 

For  additional  information  contact:  coor@celebratebandera . com 

or  Genie  Strickland,  Event  Coordinator,  830-796-4447 

Contact:  Ray  Duncan,  phone:  210-823-3947,  email:  vrduncan@satx. rr . com 

Event  Website:  http : //www. celebratebandera . com 

September  3-4,  2005:  45th  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Tipton  County  4H  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  IN 

Event  Detail:  While  we  are  primarily  a white  hobbyist  group,  we  are  honored 
to  have  numerous  Native  American  members  of  our  organization  and  in 
attendance  at  our  event.  This  year  will  be  our  45th  annual  powwow. 

45th  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Labor  Day  Powwow:  As  in  past  years  this  event 
will  be  open  to  all  dancers  wishing  to  participate. 

Traders  by  invitation  only.  To  alleviate  problems  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past,  there  will  be  a strictly  adhered  to  policy  of  NO  animals 
permitted  on  the  4H  Fairgrounds  property  during  this  event. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Ray  Kappmeyer  at  rlkmeyer@sbcglobal.net 
or  (317)745-2858  after  7 pm. 

Full  details  are  also  available  at  our  new  website. 

Contact:  Ray  Kappmeyer,  phone:  317-745-2858  after  7 pm, 

email:  rlkmeyer@sbcglobal.net 

Event  Website:  http://www.tecumsehlodge.org 

September  3-5,  2005:  23rd  Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow 

Location:  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds,  Exit  13  I 270,  Hillard,  OH  43026 

Event  Detail:  Mc-3erry  Dearly, AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr., Host  Drum-Maza  Napin. 

Free  admission, camping, showers, meals  for  partcipants .Grand  Entry@lpm. 

2 step  contest,  team  dance  contest. 

Contact:  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio, 
phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 

September  9-11,  2005:  Indian  Summer  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Milwaukee  , WI 

Event  Detail:  The  Indian  Summer  Festival  offers  a fun  and  entertaining  way 
to  experience  the  diversity  of  both  traditional  and  contemporary  American 
Indian  culture.  A festival  theme  is  used  to  plan  events  to  showcase 
American  Indian  entertainers,  musicians,  fine  artists  and  craft  people. 
Contact:  Diana  or  Del  Porter,  phone:  414-645-6487, 
email:  opichikwe@hotmail.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.indiansummer.org 

September  9-11,  2005:  Eastern  Missouri  All  Nations  3rd  Annual  American 
Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 


Location:  Woodson  Terrace,  City  Park,  Woodson  Terrace,  MO 
Event  Detail:  The  Indian  Summer  Festival  offers  a fun  and  entertaining  way 
to  experience  the  diversity  of  both  traditional  and  contemporary  American 
Indian  culture.  A festival  theme  is  used  to  plan  events  to  showcase 
American  Indian  entertainers,  musicians,  fine  artists  and  craft  people. 
Contact:  Martin,  phone;  636-294-8732,  email:  moindiancouncil@aol.com 

September  9-11,  2005:  Westover  Powwow 
Location:  Westover,  WV 

Event  Detail:  Westover,  West  Virginia's  park  and  recreation  committee  is 
sponsoring  this  event.  Vendors  welcome-  call  for  details. 

All  dancers  and  drum  groups  welcome. 

Contact:  Matt  Allen,  phone:  304-296-6581,  email:  dream_walker32@hotmail . com 
September  9-11  2005:  5th  Annual  Saddletree  Powwow 

Location:  Saddletree  Community  Center,  1031  Mount  Olive  Church  road, 
Lumberton,  NC  28359 

Event  Detail:  This  is  our  5th  Annual  powow  Dancers  and  drums  welcome. 
Contact:  Robert  Strongheart  Carter, 3r.,  phone:  910-843-1704, 
email : Toolbud@yahoo . com 

September  9-11,  2005:  Annual  Cahokia  Mounds 
"Spirit  of  the  Thunderbird"  Powwow 

Location:  Cahokia  Mounds,  30  Ramey  Street  Collinsville,  IL  62234 
Event  Detail:  ADMISSION:  Free.  Dancers  and  the  Public  are  welcome  for: 

Gourd  & Intertribal  dancing(Friday  night  7 p.m.) 

Chance  Dance  - Intertribal(Saturday  11  a.m.  - 9 p.m.)  Chance  Dance  - 
Intertribal(Sunday  10  a.m.  - 4 p.m.). 

All  Veterans  and  Military  Personnel  In  the  Area  on  Sunday  9-11-05  will  be 
honored.  FIV/D:  lorge  Homero,  Bizmark,  MO.  HM : Charlie  Lowery,  Bunceton,  MO. 
HL:  Stephanie  Hayes,  Merriam,  KS. 

MC:  3ohn  "Red  Blanket"  Gartland,  Okmulgee,  OK. 

AD:  Tracy  Tullie,  Wright  City,  MO.  ND: 

White  Oak  Creek  Singers,  Kansas  City,  MO.  SD: 

Spring  River  Singers,  Quapaw,  OK.  Native  American  Food, 

Demonstrations  and  Crafts.  Camping  available  (RV's,  tents  or  tipi's). 

Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  cameras!. 

Traders  must  pre-register  by  August  1,  2005! 

This  will  be  an  Alcohol-Free  & Drug-Free  event! 

No  weapons  allowed  on  grounds.  Not  responsible  for  accidents  or  lost  items. 
Contact:  Lora  Garrett,  phone:  314-229-3835,  email:  garredwolf@yahoo. com 

September  9-11,  2005:  Stillwater  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Redding  Convention  Center,  700  Auditorium  Dr,  Redding,  CA  96001 
Event  Detail:  Over  $20,000  in  prize  money.  HD:  Big  Bear/Sask  Canada. 

ID:  Spearfish  Singers/Seattle,  WA.  MC:  Manny  King 

Head  Man:  Douglas  Scholfield,  Head  Woman:  Danielle  Estrada, 

Specials  $1,000  Womens  All  Around,  3 Man  Hand  Drum  Contest,  Potatoe  Dance, 
Admission  $1  per  day  or  $2  for  weekend.  Arena  Director  Alex  Shepard 
Contact:  Irma  Amaro  Davis,  phone:  530-275-1513,  email:  acarmelo@suhsd.net 

September  9-11,  2005:  16th  Annual  Wyandotte  Nation  Pow-wow 
Location:  Wyandotte  Nation  Pow-wow  Grounds,  Wyandotte,  OK  74370 
Contact:  Sherri  Clemons,  phone:  918-678-2297  X244, 
email : sclemons@wyandotte-nation . org 

September  9-11,  2005:  2005  Southern  Ute  Fair  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Sky  Ute  Event  Center,  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation, 

Ignacio,  CO  81137 

Event  Detail:  Over  $100,000  in  Prize  Money.  Separate  Northern  and 
Southern  Drum  Contest : $5000  / $4000  / $3000  / $2000  / $1000. 

Contact:  Lark  M.  GoodTracks,  phone:  970-563-4156, 
email:  lgoodtracks@frontier.net 


September  10,  2005:  Red  Rock  Pow  Wow 


Location:  Triple  C Arena,  50  East  900  North,  Panguitch,  UT  84759 
Event  Detail:  Friday  night  will  be  youth  exhibition  dancing  for  the  public. 
The  Pow  Wow  starts  on  Saturday.  Venders  can  set  up  for  Friday  night  and 
Saturday.  There  is  prize  money  in  all  categories.  Awards  are  based  on  a 
point  system. 

Contact:  Travis  Parashonts,  phone:  435-867-0604, 
email:  parashonts@hotmail.com 

September  10-11,  2005:  Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge  44th  Annual 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Riverside  Park,  3000  Monroe,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49505 
Event  Detail:  One  of  the  largest  pow  wows  in  the  State! 

Free  admission  and  parking. 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 

September  10-11,  2005:  Spirit  of  the  Bison 
Location:  Austinburg,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Neil  Wolfgang,  Seneca,  Headlady-  Michelle  Hite, 

MC-  Steve  Richard,  Ojibwa,  Host  Drum-  Iron  Necklace.  Singing  and  Dancing, 
Birds  of  Prey  Presentation,  Native  Flute  Music,  Great  Foods, 

Quality  Arts  and  Crafts,  Authentic  FRY  BREAD, 

Wagon  Rides  into  the  Bison  Herd,  Auctions  and  Raffles. 

This  is  an  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  All  Dancers  and  Drums  welcomed. 

Vendors  by  invitation. 

No  Alcohol,  Drugs,  Firearms  or  Politics  will  be  tolorated. 

Contact:  Doe,  phone:  216-408-9211,  email:  klaatu2u@sbcglobal.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.freewebs.com/bisonpowwow/ 

September  10-11,  2005:  6th  Annual  Honoring  the  Winged  Ones 
Pow-Wow  Celebration 

Location:  Bunner  Ridge  Park,  Exit  139  off  Interstate  79,  follow  signs, 
Fairmont,  WV  26554 

Event  Detail:  West  Virginia  Raptor  Rehabilitation  Center  sposored  event 
that  benefits  the  rehabilitation  of  injured  birds  of  prey. 

Mother  Earth  Beat  is  host  Drum  with  Struck-By-Lightning  as  guest  Drum. 
Thunder  the  American  Bald  Eagle  will  preside  over  the  Grand  Entry  along 
with  Annie  the  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Snow  the  white  Red-tailed  Hawk,  and 
Spyro  the  American  Kestrel.  Head  man  dancer  is  Aaron  Walks  like  a Bear, 
and  Head  lady  dancer  is  Bree  Little  Bear. 

MC  and  arena  director  is  Cedar  Bear  Kerr,  with  storytelling  by 

Ellie  Spotted  Dove  and  Nancy  Goodheart.  This  is  an  Eastern  Woodland-style 

Pow-Wow  celebration.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Vendors  and  drums  please  call  in  advance  for  info  at  contact  info  below. 
Contact:  Konah  M'kwa,  phone:  304-367-9406  (leave  message), 
email:  SS353@aol.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.WVRRC.org 

September  10-11,  2005:  6th  Annual  First  Nations  Fall  Harvest  Festival 
Location:  Muddy  Run  Park,  172  Bethesda  Church  Rd,  Holtwood,  PA 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  - 12:00,  Both  days.  Saturday  - 11:00  - 10:30j 
Sunday  - 11:00  - 5:30.  A $3.00  Parking  Donaction  is  accepted, 
see  event  program  for  details  where  the  donations  will  be  used. 

Head  Dancers:  Grandmother  Toni  Seaflower  and  GrandFather  Peppi  Eaglewingj 
Host  Drum:  The  Mekoce  Family  Drum;  MC:  Scott  'Tiny  Bear'  Rineer. 

Terry  Strongheart  will  perform  Saturday  evening  from  6:00  - 8:00. 

Contact:  Larry  Trump,  phone:  717-367-6871,  email:  larrytrump@fourarrows .org 
Event  Website:  http://www.fourarrows.org 

September  10-11,  2005:  Qutekcak  Wellness/Sobriety  Gathering 
Location:  AVTEC,  Fourth  Ave,  Seward,  AK  99664 

Contact:  Melanee,  phone:  907-224-3118,  email:  youth@qutekcak.net 
September  10-11,  2005:  Honouring  Our  Community 

Location:  Ste.  Marie  Park,  Hwy  12  & Wye  Valley  Road,  Midland,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4R  2A7 


Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  Sat  Sept  10  at  1 and  6 Sun  at  noon.  $5  Adult, 

$3  Seniors  and  Children.  Bring  Your  Lawn  Chair,  everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Kathy,  phone:  705-526-5589,  email:  kaluha63@hotmail.com 

September  11-12,  2005:  Eastern  Missouri  All  Nations  3rd  Annual  American 
Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Anowara  ko:wa  Arena  Grounds,  RR  #3,  Cornwall  Island  - 
Akwesasne,  Ontario,  Canada 

Event  Detail:  Event  Details:  Dance,  Drum,  Smoke  Dance  Competition, 

Craft  & food  vendors.  Over  $30,000  in  prize  money  and  honorariums. 

Head  Dancers:  Cheryl  Jacobs  & Matthew  Pheasant,  Host  Drum  White  Tail, 

MC  Bill  Crouse. 

Contact:  Peggy  Mitchell,  Phone:  518-358-2868,  email:  www.akwesasne.ca 

September  12,  2005:  Pueblo  Friendship  Powwow  Association  12th  Annual 
Contesting  Powwow 

Location:  El  Pueblo  Museum,  301  North  Union,  Pueblo,  CO  81003 
Event  Detail:  All  dancers  and  drum  groups  welcome. 

Fry  bread,  crafts,  and  more.  Bring  your  own  chairs. 

No  pets,  drugs,  or  alcohol.  Vendors  contact  Gretchen  @719-320-5354. 
Contact:  Shelley,  phone:  719-406-5247,  email:  shelleydg@hotmail.com 

September  16-17,  2005:  Two  Eagles  Legacy  1st  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Madison  County  Fairgrounds,  203  N.  5th  W.,  Rexburg,  ID  83440 
Event  Detail:  Over  $10,000  in  Prizes.  Experience  a Native  American  Powwow 
Traditional  Foods,  Vending,  Music,  Drumming,  and  Dancing. 

General  Admission:  Ages  12+:  $4.00  Children  3-12:  $2.00 

Seniors  and  Ages  under  3 are  FREE !! College  Students  with  I.D:  $2.00 

Food  and  Craft  Vendors  Needed  $75.00  for  Both  Days  and  $50.00  for 

Dust  Saturday.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  are  welcome.  See  web  site  for  detail 

Contact:  Wesly  Two  Eagles,  phone:  208-359-8113, 

email : warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 

Event  Website:  http://www.twoeagleslegacy.com/Powwow.html 
September  17,  2005:  TIHA  Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX 
Event  Detail:  TBA 

Contact:  David  Eckerman,  phone:  936-653-3116, 
email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 

September  17,  2005:  VMNH  Indian  Festival  & Powwow 
Location:  Uptown  Martinsville,  Moss  & Market  Streets, 

Martinsville,  VA  24112 

Event  Detail:  Come  visit  the  museum's  21st  annual  Indian  Festival  & 

Powwow  in  uptown  Martinsville  on  the  corner  of  Moss,  Market  and 

Fayette  Streets.  See  Native  American  Dancing  featuring  Iroquois  Drums 

from  Pennsylvania  and  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Powhatan  Red  Cloud  Owens. 

Experience  the  life  of  Native  Americans  by  visiting  tee  pees  and  seeing 

live  buffalo.  Admission  is  $5  Adults;  $4 

Senior  Citizens  and  Youth  12-18;  $3  Children  3-11; 

under  2 and  Musuem  Members  admitted  FREE. 

Contact:  Carolyn  Seay,  phone:  276-666-8600,  email:  cseay@vmnh.net 
Event  Website:  http://www.vmnh.net 

September  17-18  2005:  Lazybrook  Park  Benefit  Pow-wow 
Location:  RT.6  EAST,  Tunkhannock,  PA  18567 

Event  Detail:  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  A NATIVE  AMERICAN  POW-WOW  FOR  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  THE  LAZYBROOK  PARK.  GATES  OPEN  AT  10  A.M. 

GRAND  ENTRY  12:00  P.M.  ADMISSION  $4.  12  & UP  DANCING  , DRUMMING, 
STORYTELLERS,  FOOD  AND  CRAFTS.  OPEN  TO  ALL  DRUM  GROUPS  & DANCERS. 

VENDING  SPACE  AVAILABLE,  CAMPING  FOR  VENDORS  & DANCERS. 

HEAD  DANCERS  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED. 

Contact:  Kathy  Jackson,  phone:  570-836-3344, 
email:  windhawks  daughter@hotmail.com 


September  17-18,  2005:  2nd  annual  "Celebration  of  the  Future"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sullivan  County  4-H  Fairgrounds,  Sullivan,  IN  47882 
Event  Detail:  Far  end  of  East  Washington  Street.  The  year-old  Sullivan 
County  American  Indian  Council  is  sponsoring  its  2nd  annual  Pow  Wow  in 
Sullivan,  Indiana.  The  Pow  Wow  is  one  of  many  projects  of  the  newly-formed 
organization,  which  seeks  to  promote  the  culture  of  Native  America  with 
history,  art,  dance,  music,  writing,  education,  religion/spirituality  and 
many  other  ways.  Halfway  between  Terre  Haute  and  Vincennes,  Indiana's 
oldest  community,  SCAIC  looks  forward  to  a bright  future  in  west  central 
Indiana . 

Contact:  Reg  Petoskey,  phone:  (812)  268-0158,  email:  S_C_A_I_C@Yahoo.com 
September  23-25,  2005  Richmond  Powwow  - 11th  Annual 

Location:  Lake  Reba  Recreational  Complex,  Gibson  Bay,  Richmond,  KY  40475 
Event  Detail:  This  will  be  our  11th  year  for  hosting  the  Richmond  Powwow. 
This  will  be  an  inter-tribal  event.  Check  out  our  web  site  for  more 
information . 

Contact:  Daniel  Quigg,  phone:  859-623-6076,  email:  twowindsbear@yahoo.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.homestead.com/richmondpowwowassn 

September  24-25,  2005:  13th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S. Young  (1/2  mi  south)  HWY  190, 
Killeen/Ft  Hood,  TX,  76547 

Event  Detail:  PSaturday  llam-llpm,  Sunday  llam-6pm. 

Grand  Entries:  Saturday  at  1:00  & 7:00  Sunday  at  1:00 

(Point  System  in  Effect).  Gourd  Dancing:  Saturday  at  12  & 6 

Sunday  at  12.  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts,  Indian  Tacos- 

Over  $ 15,000  in  Prize  Money 

Contact:  Doll  Alexander,  phone:  254-493-8835, 

email:  dollakanoyaka@yahoo.com 

Event  Website:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

September  24-25,  2005:  Frostville  Museum/Olmsted  Historical  Society 
Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  North  Olmsted,  OH 

Event  Detail:  24101  Cedar  Point  Road  off  Columbia  Road  in  the 
Rocky  River  Reservation  of  the  Cleveland  Metroparks.  From  downtown 
Cleveland-71S  to  480W  get  off  the  Great  Northern  Blvd  exit  and  turn  right. 
Stay  in  the  curb  lane  and  turn  right  at  the  first  street  which  is  Country 
Club  Blvd.  This  will  dead  end  into  Columbia  Rd,  turn  right.  Go  to  the 
second  traffic  light  (Cedar  Point  Rd)  and  turn  left.  We  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  on  your  right  hand  side  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  Point  and 
Lewis  Rds.  AD:  Richie  Plass,  Headman:  Blaine  Tallchief, 

Headlady:  Sarah  Tallchief,  Drums:  Red  Bird  singers. 

The  event  hours  are  Saturday,  September  24,  2005  from  10  til  dusk. 

Grand  entry  will  be  at  12  noon. 

Sunday,  September  25,  2005  from  10  til  5 Grand  entry  at  1 pm. 

Vendor  space  available  on  a prepaid  and  preapproved  basis. 

This  is  a traditional  pow  wow.  A feed  will  be  available  for  participants 
and  their  families.  Free  primitive  camping, primitive  camp  showers  as  well, 
for  participants  (vendors/dancers).  No  alcohol,  no  drugs,  and  no  politics. 
Contact:  Barbara  Gifford,  phone:  440-884-8844, 
email:  Bagladycreations@aol.com 

September  24-25,  2005:  1st  Annual  Uniting  of  Nations 
Location:  Salem,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Redbird  drum  is  host  drum.  We  will  have  2 hoop  dancers 
and  many  other  specials.  This  pow  wow  is  being  sponsored  by  Stodgey 
Olympics  for  Children.  For  vendor  info  email  tery  at  somberwolf2@yahoo.com 
The  pow  wow  is  being  held  at  a campground  that  is  rv  equipped  and  has 
showers  also.  Free  camping  for  participants.  Directions  to  the  campround 
from  Canton,  Ohio  get  on  east  62  follow  into  Salem  from  there  begin  to 
follow  pow  wow  signs  they  will  be  well  marked. 

Contact:  lacky,  phone:  330-429-4145 


September  24-25,  2005:  11th  Annual  Hart  of  The  West  Powwow 
Location:  Wm.  S.  Hart  Park  & Museum.,  24151  San  Fernando  Rd., 

Newhall,  CA,  91321 

Event  Detail:  We  are  now  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow. 

Free  admission.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  welcome.  Vendor  inquire  welcome. 
Contact:  Marylina,  phone:  661-255-9293 

Event  Website:  http : //www. hart -friends . or g/event_pages/ powwow. html 
September  24-26,  2005:  4th  Annual  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Historical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  MO  65265 
Event  Detail:  Our  4th  annual  WALK  BACK  IN  TIME  is  a unique  chronological 
timeline  of  our  history  consisting  of:  NATIVE  AMERICAN  VILLAGE,  Colonial, 
Mt  Men,  Civil  War,  Wild  West,  Span.  Am.,  WWII. 

Saturday  night  Candlelight  tours  and  council  fire.  The  timeline  surrounds 
the  1857  Historical  Society  mansion  and  horse  museum. 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Contact:  Marylina,  phone:  661-255-9293 
Event  Website:  http://www.audrain.org 

September  24-25,  2005:  12th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Waimea,  HI  96796 

Event  Detail:  The  Native  American  Foundation  ("NAF")  is  hosting  its  12th 
Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  at  the  Waimea  Ball  Park  in  Waimea  on  the 
Big  Island  of  Hawaii  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  24th  & 25th,  2005, 
from  9:00  am  to  6:00  pm,  both  days.  Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  this 
free  event.  This  is  a non-competition  pow  wow.  All  dancers  and  drums  are 
welcome. 

Contact:  Buttons  Lovell,  phone:  808-885-5569,  email:  puniwai@verizon.net 

September  24-25,  2005:  6th  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  201  W.  University  Blvd., 

Odessa,  TX  79762 

Event  Detail:  Over  60  vendors,  arts,  crafts,  jewelry,  and  native  foods, 
fry  bread,  buffalo  burgers,  roasted  corn,  navajo  tacos,  etc. 

Largest  dance  floor  in  West  Texas. 

Contact:  lames  Silvester,  phone:  432-770-2610,  email:  jsilves602@aol.com 
Event  Web  site:  http://transpecosamericanindianassn.com 

September  30-October  2,  2005:  Atwood  Lake  Fall  Festival  and 
Traditional  Pow-Wow 
Location:  New  Cumberland,  OH 

Contact:  Mike,  phone:  330-364-5733,  email:  redhawk_@tusco.net 

September  30  - October  1-2,  2005:  Chisholm  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Altoona,  FL  32702 

Event  Detail:  Chisholm  Trail  camp  grounds,  camping  and  RV  spots  availble 
call  Paul  or  Cindy  for  camping  at  352-669-5995. 

This  is  a Intertribal  pow  wow.  PUBLIC  WELCOME. 

Contact:  Tom  Lipps,  phone:  352-568-0619,  email:  tlipps@cfl.rr.com 
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September  2-4,  2005 
Wesley  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Wesley  First  Nation,  Alberta 
info  : (403)  881  - 2363 
(403)  881  - 3939 

September  2-4,  2005 

Garry  N.T.  2005  Memorial  Soccer  Tournament 
Little  Pine  First  Nation, 


Paynton,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  Russell  Nighttraveller  (306)  398-3798 
Coninne  Nighttraveller  (306)  398-4942 
Derek  Bull  (306)  398-8085 

September  3,  2005 
Round  Dance 

"Honouring  the  kids  in  our  care  and 
those  that  care  for  them" 

Hosted:  Catholic  Social  Services 
Hangar  on  Kingsway  - 11410,  Kingsway  Ave. 

Edmonton,  Albert 

Contact  Grant  or  Gary  : 780)  471-1122 

September  3-4,  2005 
M'Chigeeg  First  Nation 
18th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
info  : (705)  377  - 5849 

September  3-4,  2005 

2nd  Annual  Manomin  Victory  Celebration 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Adroch,  Ontario 

Info  : ( 613)  268  - 2688 

September  3-4,  2005 

16th  Annual  Nipissing  Gathering 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Nipissing,  Ontario 

Info  : (705)  753  - 2050 

(705)  497  - 9127 

September  3-4,  2005 
31st  Annual  Delaware  Nation 
Contest  Pow  Wow 
Moravian  Reserve,  Ontario 
Info  : (519)  692  - 3936 

September  9 - 11,  2005 

Six  Nations  Fall  Fair  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Ohsweken  Fair  Grounds 

Oshweken,  Ontario 

Info  : (519)  758  - 5444 

September  10  - 11,  2005 

Akwesasne  International  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Akwesasne  Area  Grounds  Across  From 

Cornwall,  Ontario 

Romaine  : (613)  375  - 2467 

September  10  - 11,  2005 
Zhiihaahaasing  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 
Yvonne  Sagon  ( 705)  283-3963 

September  10  & 11,  2005 

Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre 

5th  Annual  Powwow,  "Honoring  Our  Communnity" 

Ste.  Marie  Park,  Hwy  12  and  Wye  Valley  Road 
Midland,  Ontario. 

Everyone  welcome.  Vendors  wanted. 

Call  the  Friendship  Centre  705-526-5589  Fax  705-526-7662 
September  9 - 11,  2005 

Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  Annual  General  Assembly 
Yellowknife  NW 


1 - 800  - 461  - 4043 


September  15  - 17,  2005 

Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of  Canada  Annual  Conference 

& General  Assembly 

Vancouver,  BC 

(613)  724-4677  ext.  26 

September  18  - 21,  2005 

Canadian  Public  Health  Association  Conference 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

www.cpha.ca 

September  22nd  - 25th,  2005 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Science  & Technology  Society  (CASTS)  Conference  2005 
Membertou,  Nova  Scotia 
1-902-563-1802  laime  Battiste 

September  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 

September  24,  2005 

2nd  Annual  University  of  Waterloo  Pow  Wow:  Honouring  our  Future  Leaders 
$5.00  --  All  Welcome 

Proceeds  to  the  SUNDANCe  Aboriginal  Bursary 
Contact  lean  Becker:  (519)  885-1465  ext.  209 

September  24th  & 25th,  2005 
The  Native  American  Foundation 
2th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Waimea  Ball  Park 

Waimea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii 
This  is  a non-competition  pow  wow. 

Info.,  (808)  885-5569  or  (808)  938-5080  or 
E-mail:  puniwai@verizon.net 

September  27th,  2005 

CCAB  - Circle  for  2015  Vancouver  Gala  Dinner 
Vancouver,  BC 
(416)  961-8663 
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* 2-4  WeGitchie  NiMiidim  (big  dance)  Contest  Powwow. 

Veterans  Memorial  powwow  grounds,  Cass  lake  MN.  Info:  (218)  335-7424. 

* 2-5  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Powwow.  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribal  Park, 
Colony,  OK.  Info:  Charlene  580/323-0340 

* 3 Cannes  Brulee  Powwow.  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village/ 
Kenner's  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  Ext.  220. 
email:  rivertown@kenner . la . us 

* 3-4  Whispering  4 Winds  Inter-Tribal  People  5th  Annual  Gathering 
& Spiritual  Ceremony.  Rockview  Nature  Park,  Victorville,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  247-4295 

* 3-4  45th  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Tipton  County  4H  Fairgrounds, 
Tipton,  IN.  Info:  317-745-2858 

* 3-4  Gathering  of  Veterans  Friendship  Pow  Wow  Seven  Circles  Heritage 


Center,  Edwards,  IL.  email  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 
web  site  www.powwows.2ya.com 

* 3-5  23rd  Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Sponsored  by  the  Native 
American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

* 3-5  North  Country  Inter-Tribal  Powwow.  934  Elm  Street,  East  Newport,  ME 
Info:  368-4247  or  annlit@midmaine.com 

* 9-11  Eastern  Missouri  All  Nations  3rd  Annual  American  Indian 

Days  pow  wow.  Woodson  Terrace,  City  Park,  Woodson  Terrace,  Missouri. 
Info :mq uinta nellabp@sbcglobal . net 

* 9-11  Second  Annual  Native  American  Exhibits  and  Powwow  2005. 

Lubbock  Memorial  Civic  Center,  Lubbock  TX. 

Info:  (806)  832-4257,  wtnaa@yahoo . com ; Vendor 
Info:  Brenda  Haes  - (806)  799-4161,  BLHaes@aol.com 

* 9-11  Indian  Summer  Festival.  Henry  Maier  Festival  Park, 

Milwaukee  WI  53202.  Info:  (414)  273-2680  www. indiansummer .org 

* 10-11  11th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Powwow.  Recreation  Point, 

Bass  Lake,  CA.  Info:  559-855-2695 

* 10-11  Bison  Pow  Wow,  Austinburg,  OH. 

Info : www . f reewebs . com/bisonpowwow 

* 10-11,  2005  2nd  Annual  Andersontown  Powwow,  Anderson,  IN. 

Info:  www. andersontownpowwow. org,  or  1-800-533-6569. 

* 17  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  David  936-653-3116. 

* 17-18  UC  Merced  Powwow.  Merced,  CA.  Info:  209-726-9620. 

* 17-18  Keeping  the  Traditiona  Alive.  Ramapough  Lenape  Nation. 

Sallys  Field,  Ringwood  State  Park,  Ringwood,  ND. 

Info:  www.ramapoughpowwow.com  or  201-529-1171 

* 17-18  Native  American  Powwow  for  the  benefit  of  Lazybrook  Park. 

Lazy  Brook  Park,  Tunkhannock,  PA.  Info:  (570)  836-3344 

or  windhawks_daughter@hotmail . com 

* 23-24  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Standing  Bear  Park,  Ponca  City,  OK. 

Info:  580-762-1514. 

* 23-24  Porterville  Powwow.  Porterville,  CA.  Info:  559-782-8211. 

* 23-25  2005  Richmond  Powwow.  Lake  Reba  Recreational  Complex, 

Richmond,  KY  Info:  http://www.homestead.com/richmondpowwowassn/ 
or  email  us  at  twowindsbear@yahoo.com.  or  859-623-6076. 

* 23-25  Marongo  Thunder  & Lightning  Powwow.  Morongo  Casino  Grounds,  CA. 
Info:  800-252-4499. 

* 23-25  2nd  Annual  Avoyel-Taensa  Ceremonial  Powwow.  Yellow  Bayou 
Memorial  park,  Simmesport,  LA.  Info:  (318)  964-2326. 

* 23-25  - Historical  timeline:  Native  American  Village  through  1940s. 
Contact  for  further  information  info@audrain.org. 

Audrain  Historical  Society,  Mexico,  MO  65265,  573-581-3910 

* 23-25  3rd  Annual  White  Buffalo  Powwow.  Tupelo  Buffalo  Park  & Zoo, 
Tupelo, MS.  Info:  (901)876-5344  or  (662)844-7776. 

* 24-25  13th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  TX.  Info:  fourwinds@seacove.net  or  at 
www.fourwindstx.org 

* 24-25  Eagle's  Message  11th  Annual  Pow-wow.  Limestone  County  Sheriff's 
Arena,  Athens,  AL.  Info:  Dudy  Southard  (256)  684-3014. 
wolfdreaminl965@aol . com 

* 24-25  Native  American  Foundation  12th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow. 

Waimea  Ball  Park  in  Waimea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Info:  (808)  885-5569  or  (808)  938-5080 
or  send  e-mail  to  puniwai@verizon.net. 

* 24-25  12th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow. 

William  S.  Hart  Park  & Museum,  24151  San  Fernando  Rd.,  Newhall,  CA. 
Info:  (661)  255-9295;  Email:  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net; 
http : //www . hart -friends . org/Event_Pages/ powwow . html 

* 30th-Oct.l  & 2Chisholm  Trail  4th  Annual  Powwow. 

Chisholm  Trail  camp  grounds,  Hwy  19  North  of  Altoona  FL. 

Info:  (352)568-0619,  tlipps@cfl . rr . com 


WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 


PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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SEPT.  16  and  17 

Two  Eagles  Inaugural  Powwow 

Rexburg,  ID 

208/359-8113 

warriorcherokee@hotmail . com 
SEP.  17  and  18 

Indiana  Indian  Movement  Bluff  City  Powwow 
Rockport,  IN 

812/359-5303,  812/279-2335 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 

www . blackhillspowwow.com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www . euharlee . com/html/ events . html 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 


First  Perspective  Updated  August  16,  2005 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

SEPTEMBER  2005 

September  2-4,  2005 
Wesley  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Wesley  First  Nation,  Alberta 
Call  (403)  881  - 2363 

September  3-4,  2005 

M'Chigeeg  First  Nation  18th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Call  (705)  377  - 5849 

September  3-4,  2005 

2nd  Annual  Manomin  Victory  Celebration  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Adroch,  Ontario 

Call  (613)  268  - 2688 


September  3 - 4,  2005 

16th  Annual  Nipissing  Gathering  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Nipissing,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  753  - 2050 

September  3 - 4,  2005 

31st  Annual  Delaware  Nation  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Moravian  Reserve,  Ontario 
Call  (519)  692  - 3936 

September  9 - 11,  2005 

Six  Nations  Fall  Fair  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Ohsweken  Fair  Grounds 

Oshweken,  Ontario 

Call  (519)  758  - 5444 

September  10  - 11,  2005 

Akwesasne  International  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Akwesasne  Area  Grounds  Across  From  Cornwall,  Ontario 

Call  (613)  375  - 2467 

September  10  - 11,  2005 
Zhiihaahaasing  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 
Call  (705)  283-3963 

September  10  & 11,  2005 

Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre  5th  Annual  Powwow, 

"Honoring  Our  Communnity  " 

Midland,  Ontario. 

Call  705-526-5589 

September  24th  & 25th,  2005 

The  Native  American  Foundation  2th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Waimea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii 
Call  (808)  885-5569 

September  24,  2005 

2nd  Annual  University  of  Waterloo  Pow  Wow:  Honouring  our  Future  Leaders 
Call  (519)  885-1465  ext.  209 

We  are  not  responsible  for  cancellations  etc.,  etc. 

Please  call  for  verification  prior  to  attendance. 

The  First  Perspective  does  its  best  to  obtain  accurate  information 
for  these  events.  Ekosi  and  enjoy! 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Jeanne  Svhiyeyi  Aga  Chadwick,  Gary  Smith,  Del  "Abe"  Jones,  Janet  Smith, 
Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Dan  Smoke,  Anati  Pierce 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Dudith  Ann  George"  

Date:  Fri,  2 Sep  2005  08:31:26  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=":UDITH  ANN  GEORGE" 

http://www.juneauempire.com/stories/090105/loc_20050901009.shtml 
Dudy  George  remembered 

Leader  was  first  vice  president  of  the  tribe, 
key  player  in  getting  out  the  Native  vote 
By  TONY  CARROLL 
DUNEAU  EMPIRE 
September  1,  2005 

More  then  500  people  crowded  Duneau's  downtown  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  lining  the  walls  and  spilling  out  the  doors  to  remember 
a woman  praised  as  a Native  leader  who  will  continue  to  inspire. 

Dudith  Ann  George  died  of  cancer  Sunday  at  her  home  at  age  70, 
surrounded  by  her  husband,  Cyril,  family  members  and  friends.  One  of  her 
sisters,  Geraldine  Williams,  said  many  came  to  visit  her  when  she  was  in 
the  hospital  in  Duneau  and  Anchorage. 

George,  born  to  Hudson  and  Lena  Brown  of  Duneau  in  1934,  also  will  be 
remembered  today  and  Friday  in  Angoon.  She  met  her  future  husband,  then 
the  community's  mayor,  there  in  1968,  two  years  before  they  wed. 

"I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you,"  Williams  said  at  the 
service.  "Your  presence  means  a lot.  Dudy  was  our  leader." 

"This  room  is  full  of  people  who  were  touched  by  Dudy  George,"  said  Lisa 
Lang,  who  said  she  was  proud  to  be  a traditional  Native  woman  and  a 
licensed  attorney.  She  described  George  as  "a  diamond  cutter.  She  looked 
for  young  people  in  the  rough  and  she  would  inspire  us." 

George  never  took  credit,  Lang  said.  "She  just  inspired." 

Her  Tlingit  name,  Duksa.aat'  Tlaa,  refers  to  her  ancestry,  but  a second 
Tlingit  name  given  her  by  Eddie  Hack,  a clan  chief  in  Angoon,  was  Xin 
X'eex',  translating  to  a description  of  a bear  that  emerges  from 
hibernation  in  winter  and  leaves  tracks  in  fresh  snow,  family  member  Chris 
McNeil  Dr.  of  the  Sealaska  Corp.  said. 

"She  really  did  leave  footprints  for  her  people  and  for  that  we  can  be 
grateful,"  he  said. 

George  was  known  at  the  state  level  for  her  quiet  and  persistent  work  in 
the  Native  subsistence  program,  said  Rosita  Worl,  representing  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives. 

Others  lauded  George's  political  accomplishments  and  said  they  would  be 


missed . 

"Judy  was  our  first  vice  president  of  the  tribe/'  said  Edward  Thomas, 
who  heads  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Central  Council.  "She  backed  up  what  she 
spoke  about  with  action.  I don't  remember  anyone  willing  to  challenge  her 
authority  when  she  was  my  assistant." 

George  was  known  for  her  leadership  and  directness,  Thomas  said.  "She 
understood  politics.  Not  just  Native  politics,  but  politics  in  general." 

She  was  a key  player  in  getting  out  the  Native  vote  to  make  people  aware 
of  Native  issues. 

Thomas  also  described  her  as  a likable  person,  a person  of  faith  and 
someone  who  showed  compassion  for  people  in  need. 

"She  gave  to  all  of  us,  and  she  gave  in  a loving  way,"  Bernard  DeAsis 
said  at  Wednesday's  service.  "She  gave  because  she  cared." 

"There  really  won't  be  another  Judy  George,"  said  Barbara  Holian, 
corporate  communications  director  for  Southeast  Alaska  Regional  Health 
Consortium,  before  Wednesday's  service.  "She  balanced  so  many  things.  She 
just  seemed  to  flow  like  water." 

Much  of  Holian 's  praise  would  be  repeated  by  the  speakers  at  the  service. 
Joey  George  told  people  in  the  crowd  they  represented  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  Natives  he's  ever  seen  in  one  place  and  asked  them  to  take  the 
spirit  of  love  out  with  them. 

"Thank  you  for  loving  my  mother  and  father,"  he  said. 

Tony  Carroll  can  be  reached  at  tony.carroll@juneauempire.com. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Juneau  Empire, 

Morris  Digital  Works  & Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

- "RE:  Brownie  Berry" 

Date:  Thursday,  September  01,  2005  2:02  PM 
From:  John  D.  Berry  [jberry@Library.Berkeley.Edu] 

Sub j : A Passing 

Mailing  List:  Netrez-L  <netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

To  all.  On  this  day,  September  1st,  2005;  Brownie  Berry,  1923-2005, 
age  81  passed  away  at  the  OK  Veterans  Home  in  Claremore,  OK  at  approx. 
6:20am  CST  of  Parkinson's  disease. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  60  yrs.,  Betty  L(ogan)  Berry  of  Tulsa,  OK. 
Beloved  son,  John  D.  Berry  of  Vallejo,  CA,  daughter  in  law,  Tora  L. 
Williamsen-Berry  and  grandson,  Pablo  Logan  Berry  of  Vallejo,  CA. 

Brownie  was  of  Cherokee  descent  via  his  father  and  his  paternal 
grandmother,  a survivor  of  the  Great  Depression  and  member  of  the 
Carpenter's  Union.  He  served  a tour  of  duty  as  a U.S.  Army,  private  in 
the  369th  Combat  Engineering  Battalion,  from  1943-1945.  He  landed  at 
Omaha  Beach  on  D+3,  participating  in  the  liberation  of  Normandy,  Paris, 
the  Battle  of  the  Buldge,  Achen,  the  Rhineland  and  Austria.  He  served  in 
the  Occupation  Army  of  Europe  in  Austria,  returning  home  in  the  fall  of 
1945. 

He  received  the  Good  Conduct  Medal,  European  African  Middle  Eastern 
Campaign  Medal  w/  4 battle  stars,  the  Army  of  Occupation  Medal-Europe,  and 
the  Victory  in  Europe  Medal.  He  left  his  countries  service  w / an 
honorable  discharge  and  left  the  Reserves  in  1947. 

He  received  his  BA  degree  from  Oklahoma  State  University,  Agriculture, 
in  1951  and  was  a High  School  teacher  in  Pawnee,  Illinois  and  later  in  CA 
for  several  years  before  returning  to  his  work  as  a Union  Carpenter  from 
which  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Tulsa,  OK.  He  will  be  remembered  and 
missed.  John  D.  Berry 

"RE : Steve  Robideau"  

Date:  Monday,  September  05,  2005  1:33  AM 

From:  Paula  Ostrovsky-Redner  [paulaostrovsky@hotmail.com] 

Sub j : STEVE  ROBIDEAU,  ANOTHER  NORTHWEST  AIM  WARRIOR  CROSSES  OVER  TO 
THE  SPIRIT  WORLD 


STEVE  ROBIDEAU,  ANOTHER  NORTHWEST  AIM  WARRIOR  CROSSES  OVER  TO  THE 
SPIRIT  WORLD 

On  behalf  of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  team,  Leonard 
Peltier  and  Russ  Redner  offer  their  condolences  to  the  Robideau  family 
as  they  themselves  grieve  for  Steve  Robideau,  their  brother  and 
friend.  As  Leonard  stated  today,  "Steve  will  be  missed...  he  did  a lot 
for  me." 

Leonard  received  the  news  yesterday,  Saturday,  September  3rd,  early 
in  the  morning  before  going  into  the  prison  sweat.  All  the  brothers  in 
the  ceremony  at  USP  Lewisburg  prayed  for  Steves  spirit.  Steve  and 
Leonard  grew  up  together,  like  brothers.  They  were  both  very  close  to 
each  others  families  and  children.  Leonard  tells  us  that  a few  days 
ago  he  had  a dream  in  which  he  and  Steve  were  in  a 60s  Cadillac,  they 
were  both  happy  and  laughing,  and  free.  Leonard  got  out  and  walked  in 
the  snow,  he  felt  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  this 
dream  was  Steves  way  of  saying  goodbye,  and  a good  way  for  Leonard  to 
remember  him. 

Russ  recalls  that  driving  was  Steves  favorite  way  to  think.  He  would 
drive  for  miles  thinking  of  ways  to  free  Leonard.  Steve  and  Tico  (his 

wife  then)  were  the  very  first  ones  to  go  to  Canada  in  1976,  along 

with  Leonards  mother  Alvina,  to  organize  Leonards  defense.  Russ 
joined  them  after  the  first  hiatus  of  his  Portland  trial,  established 
the  LPDC,  and  left  Steve  in  charge.  From  that  point  on  Steve  became 
the  one  brother  who  gave  the  most  of  his  time  and  dedication  to 
freeing  Leonard,  and  as  Russ  puts  it  left  very  high  standards  to 
follow.  The  In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse  Newsletter  was  Steves 
creation.  Even  though  the  newsletter  has  not  been  published  in  a 
while,  the  new  LPDC  will  bring  it  back  to  life  as  a tribute  to  Steve. 

The  last  time  Russ  saw  Steve  was  during  the  25Ath  anniversary  of 

Wounded  Knee  where  he  asked  Russ  to  get  Leonards  plight  on  the  agenda. 
In  Northwest  AIM  style,  Steve  and  Russ  briefly  took  over  the  program 
and  Ida  Stuntz,  Doe  Stuntzs  sons,  and  others  joined  in,  bringing 
attention  to  our  warrior  behind  bars  in  an  occasion  where  his  cause 
could  not  go  unnoticed. 

Recently,  grandma  Roselyn  Dumping  Bull  remembered  Steve  as  the  only 
one  who  would  go  to  Pine  Ridge  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Dune  26Ath 
commemoration  and  do  everything  that  needed  to  be  done  so  she  and  her 
family  would  have  no  burdens  associated  with  the  event.  Grandma 
Dorothy  Ackerman,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  also  remembered  Steve  very 
fondly  and  was  very  saddened  to  know  he  had  passed  on  to  the  Spirit 
world . 

This  is  how  everybody  who  loved  him  remembers  Steve,  as  a hard 
working,  committed  warrior,  someone  who  will  watch  over  our  efforts 
here  on  behalf  of  Leonard  and  for  justice  for  all  Native  people,  and  a 
tough  act  to  follow.  We,  at  the  LPDC,  pledge  to  build  on  his  sacrifice 
and  never  forget  his  legacy. 

In  the  Spirit  of  all  our  warriors. 

The  LPDC  Team  [emrose.gif] 

NOTE:  We  encourage  all  who  knew  Steve  to  sign  the  guest  book  on  the 
Rapid  City  Dournal  at  [l]http: //www. legacy. com/Link. asp?Id=GB15007397X 
References 

1.  javascript:ol(' http : //www. legacy . com/ Link . asp? Id%3dGB15007397X ' ) ; 
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August  30,  2005 


Margie  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Margie  Locklear,  74,  of  2969  Mt.  Zion  Church  Road,  died  Aug.  27,  2005, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  First  Assembly  of  God  of  Maxton, 
the  Revs.  Gilbert  Walker  and  Dames  L.  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery  in  Rowland. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Beverly  Gail  Locklear  of  Hope  Mills  and 
Annette  Lowery  of  Raeford;  five  sons,  Dohn  D.  Locklear,  Shelton  Locklear, 
Welton  Van  Locklear,  Melvin  Locklear  and  Talbert  D.  Locklear,  all  of  Red 
Springs;  four  sisters,  Lois  Doran  and  Gladys  Fitzjohn,  both  of  Havelock, 
Debra  Brewer  of  Raeford  and  Danet  Locklear  of  Shannon;  four  brothers, 
Charles  Locklear  of  Rowland,  Dohn  Bracey  Locklear  of  Pembroke,  Dohn  L. 
Locklear  Dr.  of  Maxton  and  Dames  Locklear  of  Warren,  Mich.;  18 
grandchildren;  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Mary  Barton  Locklear 
Rowland 

Mary  Cattie  Barton  Locklear,  85,  of  142  Butter  Fly  Road,  died  Aug.  28, 
2005,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Elrod  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Locklear  was  born  Dec.  30,  1919,  a daughter  of  the  late  Rosa  and  Ford 
Barton . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Diane  L.  Sanderson;  her  husband 
Dohnnie  C.  Locklear;  and  seven  sisters,  Martha  L.  Smith,  Coree  Oxendine, 
Vashtie  Sampson,  Leola  Barton,  Blanche  Oxendine,  Hester  Oxendine  and  Ella 
Brewer . 

Surviving  are  five  daughters,  Patsy  Strickland  of  Rowland,  Mary  Locklear 
Suzanne  Oxendine  and  Duanita  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke,  and  Cathie  L. 
Rogers  of  Lumberton;  eight  sons,  Homer  Locklear,  William  F.  Locklear  and 
Dohnnie  Locklear  Dr.,  all  of  Rowland,  Roy  W.  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Arnold  R. 
Locklear  of  Lumberton,  Tommie  Locklear,  Donald  R.  Locklear  and  Marshall  C. 
Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke;  39  grandchildren;  60  great-grandchildren;  and 
four  great-great  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

August  31,  2005 

Ronald  Dean  Locklear 
Rowland 

Ronald  Dean  Locklear,  31,  of  912  Wesley  Road,  died  Aug.  26,  2005,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Dones  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Roosevelt  Locklear;  four  sisters 
Cecelia  Locklear,  Beverly  Locklear,  Dessie  Lois  Locklear  and  Dean 
Locklear;  a brother,  Derry  Locklear;  and  a nephew,  Robert  Patrick  Locklear 
Surviving  are  his  mother,  Genora  Maynor  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  six 
sisters,  Regina  "Susie"  Locklear,  Marilyn  Locklear,  Maxine  Locklear,  Mesca 
Locklear  and  Maria  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke,  and  Dacqueline  Locklear  of 
Delaware;  five  brothers,  Roosevelt  Locklear  Dr.  and  Michael  Locklear,  both 
of  Pembroke,  Mitchell  Locklear  of  Virginia,  Ray  Locklear  and  Donald 
Locklear,  both  of  Red  Springs. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  42  Chattanooga  Drive,  Rowland. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

September  2,  2005 


Fannie  B.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Ms.  Fannie  Belle  Locklear,  89,  of  341  Sunset  Road,  died 
Monday,  Aug.  29,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  today  in  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Carson  and  Gary;  daughter,  Lynneettah  Hunt;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

August  31,  2005 

Billie  lean  Huskey 

Cherokee  - Billie  lean  Huskey,  45,  of  the  Painttown  community  of 
Cherokee,  died  Monday,  Aug.  29,  2005,  at  Tsali  Care  Center  after  a period 
of  declining  health. 

She  was  a native  of  Swain  County,  where  she  lived  most  of  her  life.  She 
was  a retired  construction  worker  with  APAC,  a graduate  of  Smoky  Mountain 
High  School  and  she  enjoyed  driving  trucks  and  was  a softball  player.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Helen  Patsy  Lucy  Hornbuckle  Smith. 

Surviving  is  her  daughters,  Aaron  Cherise  Huskey  and  Ursule  Yvette 
Huskey,  both  of  the  home;  sisters,  Loretta  Kirby  of  Sylva  and  Paula 
Holloway  and  Freda  Huskey  of  Cherokee;  brother,  lohn  David  Huskey  of  New 
lersey;  and  granddaughter,  Kiara  Luci  Parker  of  the  home. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Wrights  Creek  Baptist 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Dan  Lambert  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  of  Sylva  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

August  31,  2005 

Baby  Kordell  Aundre  D'juan  lohnson 

Baby  Kordell  Aundre  D'juan  lohnson,  0,  of  Redby,  MN,  died  Saturday, 
August  27,  2005  at  the  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  2:00  pm,  Thursday,  September  1,  2005  at 
Charlotte  lohnson' s house  in  Redby,  MN  with  Elder  Ennis  lohnson 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  11:00am  on  Wednesday,  August  31,  2005  at 
Charlotte  lohnson's  house  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 
Interment  will  be  in  Fox  Point  Cemetery  in  Redby,  MN  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  and  died  on  Saturday,  August,  27,  2005,  the  son  of  Clara  1. 
lohnson  and  Robert  Dominguez. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Clara  1.  lohnson  of  Redby,  MN;  His  father, 
Robert  Bryan  Dominguez  of  Circle  Pines,  MN;  Sisters,  Elizabeth  P. 

Dominguez  of  Redby,  MN;  Ashley  M.  Cook  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Grandmother, 
Charlotte  lohnson  of  Redby,  MN;  Great-Grandmother , Ennis  lohnson  of  Redby, 
MN;  Numerous  Aunts,  Uncles,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by:  his  great-grandfather  Franklin  lohnson, 
aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

Casketbearers  will  be:  Donald  Clark  lr.,  Cruz  White,  and  Chris  Morrison. 
Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  losh  Roy,  Tim  Roy,  Ajay  Thunder,  Carl 
White,  Imran  White,  and  Cody  Thunder. 

September  3,  2005 

Shane  Lee  Kingbird  Sr. 

Shane  Lee  Kingbird  Sr.,  27,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  Sept.  1, 
2005,  near  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Mission  Community 
Center  (the  old  Bug  School)  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and 
lohn  Rock  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  this  evening  at  the  Mission  Community  Center.  Burial 


will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

September  5,  2005 
Shirley  Larsen 

Shirley  Larsen,  68,  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Community  passed  away  on  Monday, 
August  29,  2005  at  the  Seasons  Hospice  House  in  Redwood  Falls,  following 
an  extended  illness.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  today  from  St 
Cornelia's  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Community.  Visitation  began 
at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Cornelia's  Church  Hall,  and  will  continue  until 
the  time  of  the  service  today.  Burial  will  be  St.  Cornelia's  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  with  the  Redwood  Valley  Funeral  Home. 

Shirley  lane  Larsen  was  born  September  29,  1936  in  Poteau,  Okla.  to 
Claude  and  Adeline  (Welker)  Archey.  She  attended  Cecil  Avenue  High  School 
in  Delano,  Calif. 

In  1957,  Shirley  married  Gene  Marguth.  She  was  blessed  with  three 
children.  She  was  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  faith  in  1961.  Shirley  then 
married  loe  Larsen  in  1985  after  a long  courtship. 

Shirley  held  several  jobs  working  at  grocery  stores,  in  nursing,  at  the 
casino,  and  with  her  husband  loe  on  the  farm.  She  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Lower  Sioux  Community.  She  always  enjoyed  helping  anyone  she  could. 
Shirley  loved  spending  time  with  loe  traveling,  going  for  drives  and  to 
rodeos  and  pow  wows.  She  enjoyed  doing  crossword  puzzles,  bird  watching, 
reading,  gardening  and  watching  Lifetime  TV  and  movies. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Rob  (Yvonne)  leffreys  of  Detroit  Lakes, 
Grace  (Tom)  Tanner  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  Randy  Marguth  of  Olivia,  Lori 
Nelson  of  the  Lower  Sioux,  and  Butch  Larsen  of  the  Lower  Sioux; 
grandchildren  leremiah,  Dane,  Christian  and  Dustin  Nelson,  and  Angel 
Larsen;  brother  Dearl  (Peggy)  Archey  of  Weatherford,  Texas;  sisters  Wanda 
(less)  Logsdon  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  and  Patricia  Elliott  of  Stockton,  Calif 
; brothers-in-law  Bob  (LaVeda)  Larsen,  Curt  (Cathy)  Larsen,  and  David 
(Valerie)  Larsen  all  of  the  Lower  Sioux;  sisters-in-law  Faye  (lerald) 
Zaske,  and  Lana  Larsen  both  of  the  Lower  Sioux;  and  many  other  relatives 
and  friends.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband  loe,  two 
brothers,  two  sisters,  and  a son  Danny. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Redwood  Falls  MN  Gazette.  All  rights  reserved. 

September  3,  2005 
Shane  Lee  Kingbird  Sr. 

Shane  Lee  Kingbird  Sr.,  27,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  Sept.  1, 
2005,  near  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Mission  Community 
Center  (the  old  Bug  School)  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and 
lohn  Rock  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  this  evening  at  the  Mission 
Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

August  31,  2005 
Robert  Thomas  Sr. 

EMERSON,  Neb.  - Robert  Thomas  Sr.,  90,  of  the  Heritage  of  Emerson  died 
Sunday,  Aug.  28,  2005,  at  USPHS  in  Winnebago,  Neb.,  following  a lengthy 
illness . 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Ho-Chunk  Community  Center  in  Winnebago, 
with  Morgan  Earth  of  the  Native  American  Church  officiating.  Visitation 
will  be  until  service  time  today  at  the  Native  American  Church  in 


Winnebago. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  Dune  25,  1915,  in  Winnebago.  He  was  a laborer. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son;  and  his  wife. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hugh  Hunter,  Rick  Huffman,  Norman  Rave,  Edward  Snake 
Bill  Morgan  and  Dion  Hunter. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

August  31,  2005 

Isaac  "Ike"  LeBeau 

Isaac  "Ike"  LeBeau,  63  of  Pierre,  SD,  passed  away  Monday,  August  15, 

2005  in  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday,  August  22  at  10:30  a.m.  MST  at  St. 
Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Deffry  Barnes  and  Rev. 
Norman  Blue  Coat  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Dupris  Family  Cemetery 
near  On  The  Tree,  directed  by  Luce  Funeral  Home-Eagle  Butte.  Wake  services 
were  held  Sunday  at  7:00  p.m.  at  the  church. 

Isaac  Maurice  LeBeau  was  born  Duly  25,  1942  at  home,  down  by  the  river, 
to  Zerilda  and  Lawrence  LeBeau.  He  grew  up  and  was  raised  by  his 
grandfather,  Isaac  Gilbert  and  his  aunt.  Marguerite  Gilbert  along  the 
river.  "Down  home"  he  always  liked  to  call  it,  as  he  told  his  stories  of 
growing  up  along  the  river  to  his  friends.  His  stories  always  started  with 
"my  grandfather  always  told  me"  or  "my  grandfather  always  taught  me,"  as 
he  recanted  what  he  was  taught,  and  with  all  the  love  and  respect  only  a 
young  boy  could  have  growing  up  around  his  grandfather.  He  was  taught  how 
to  ride  horseback  and  told  how  if  he  tried  to  hang  on  to  the  saddle  horn, 
his  grandfather  would  smack  his  hands  with  his  quirt  gently  to  teach  him 
that  this  wasn't  the  way  cowboys  rode,  nevertheless  he  learned  quickly!  He 
loved  to  hunt  and  fish  with  his  cousins  Wilford,  Dimmy,  Chops  and  Kenneth, 
as  they  were  the  oldest  boys  at  home  and  had  to  help  grandpa  provide  for 
the  two  younger  brother,  one  sister,  one  cousin.  Aunt  Marguerite  and 
grandma  at  home.  They  brought  home  rabbit,  pheasants,  deer,  etc.,  to  feed 
everyone.  There  were  ten  kids  in  the  little  three-room  log  house  he  was 
raised  in.  At  times,  when  he  reminisced  about  those  days,  you  could  sense 
his  longing  for  the  good  ole  days  that  he  enjoyed  so  much  back  then.  Ike 
attended  grade  school  down  at  the  Old  Agency  until  the  river  was  flooded 
and  everyone  had  to  leave  his  or  her  homes  and  move  to  higher  ground.  Ike 
was  still  at  the  Old  Agency  where  he  was  instrumental,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  team,  in  winning  the  State  B High  School  Basketball  Tournament  in 
1959  and  was  named  on  the  first  team  of  the  tournament.  Even  today  you 
still  hear  people  talk  about  his  ball  talents  back  then  and  the  miraculous 
shots  he  made,  to  win  many  a game.  His  love  for  the  game  was  always  with 
him,  as  he  watched  his  nephews  play  basketball,  too,  and  was  always  there 
for  them  with  advice,  encouragement  and  praise. 

After  he  graduated  from  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  High  School  in  1961,  he 
attended  Haskell  University  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  took  up  masonry  and 
received  a certificate  of  completion.  He  began  his  rodeo  career  in  1970-71 
He  picked  up  his  buds,  and  headed  to  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  found  a job  at 
the  racetrack  as  a furrier  and  also  worked  construction.  Here  he  met  and 
married  for  the  first  time  and  a son,  Corey  LeBeau,  was  born.  During  this 
time  he  rode  a few  bulls  and  he  was  good  at  it  as  his  buckles  showed. 
Nevertheless  he  decided  he  loved  bronc  riding  more.  He  won  quite  a few 
bronc-riding  events  around  the  Indian  rodeos  and  amateur  competitions. 

Some  of  his  favorite  rodeos  he  rode  in  and  won  were  in  Casa  Grande,  Gallup 
Wickenburg,  and  Flagstaff  and  won  all-around  in  '71  at  Snowflake,  AZ.  He 
sent  a photo  home  to  Aunt  Marguerite  and  grandpa  during  this  time  of  him 
in  front  of  the  chutes  with  his  arms  around  Larry  Mahan  and  Donnie  Gay.  He 
also  met  the  Camarillo  boys  at  this  time  and  became  friends  with  them.  He 
made  a lot  of  friends  and  acquaintances  riding  the  Indian  rodeo  circuit 
down  south.  He  would  often  think  of  them  from  time  to  time  and  would 
always  have  a good  time  story  to  tell  us.  He  spent  about  eight  years  down 
south  and  returned  home  in  '77. 

He  competed  in  the  Indian  rodeos  with  his  friends  around  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Montana.  In  the  fall  of  1989  he  was  married  to  Marsha  Dupris 


and  a year  later  their  son,  Maurice,  was  born.  During  this  time  he  worked 
at  the  Pierre  Learning  Center  and  for  the  last  five  years  he  worked  for 
the  United  Sioux  Tribes  in  Rapid  City  and  transferred  to  Pierre  to  make 
his  home  there. 

Ike  is  survived  by  his  wife  Marsha  LeBeau  of  Pierre,  two  sons,  Maurice 
LeBeau  and  Cory  LeBeau  of  Phoenix,  AZ;  daughter.  Do  Cinda  Shephard  of 
Scottsdale,  AZ,  two  stepdaughters,  Quana  Roland  of  Rapid  City,  Kara  Ward 
of  Nebraska;  sister,  Eva  Gilbert,  two  brothers,  Larry  Mesteth  and  Lou 
Brown;  seven  grandchildren,  five  nephews,  and  first  cousins  Dames  Gilbert, 
Kenneth  White  Eagle,  Donna  Martin,  Eleanor  Gilbert,  Arlene  Schurz,  Sharon 
Rovie,  and  Arlene  Schurz. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Zerilda  Gilbert;  grandparents, 
Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Gilbert;  five  aunts,  Bernice,  Marcella,  Thelma,  Hazel 
and  Marguerite  Gilbert;  one  brother,  Stanley  LeBeau;  sister,  Thelma 
Bernice  LeBeau;  and  two  nephews.  Matt  and  Dason  Martin. 

Pallbearers  were  Doe  Thorne,  Bill  Knight,  Tom  Knight,  Barry  Mann,  Dr. 
Knight,  Willie  Ketchum,  Bud  Longbrake,  and  Dim  Colombe. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Dave  Pourier,  Gerry  Small,  Terry  Dillabaugh, 
Grady  Claymore,  Keeler  Condon,  Pete  Longbrake,  Sr.,  Tom  Reeves,  Dim  Reeves 
Kenny  Kost  (Penrod),  Lyle  Ducheneaux,  Doe  Bowman,  Paul  Tierney,  Kenton 
Thompson,  Paul  Valandra,  United  Sioux  Tribe  Staff,  Mark  Knight,  Tom 
Kinsella,  Mike  Dandreaux,  Bill  Dandreaux,  Ralph  Maynard,  Kurt  Luger,  Duane 
Varney,  Dohn  Gray,  Sr.,  Clarence  Skye,  Bob  Eagleman,  Blaine  Nordvold,  Dess 
Knight,  Greg  LeBeau,  Dim  Pearman,  Linda  Dillabaugh,  Terry  Dupris,  Howard 
Hunter,  Dugan  LeBeau,  Dave  Dahl,  Bill  Knight,  Romey  Gunville,  Chuck 
Haskell,  Punchie  Thompson,  Burtis  White  Wolf,  Sullivan  White  Wolf,  Duane 
Lafferty,  Dukey  Harris,  Flip  Wilson,  Hay  Big  Crow,  Marty  Ward,  Dusty 
LeBeau,  Paul  LeBeau,  Hank  Real  Bird,  Roger  Lawrence,  Dustin  Lawrence, 

Tator  Ward,  Clint  Hagel,  Donovan  Pretty  Weasel,  LeRoy  Cook,  Dim  McGram, 
Leonard  "Getto"  High  Bear,  Dames  Davidson,  Alle  Eztkorn,  Larry  Carlson, 
Singers:  ED  Gunville  & all  other  singers. 

Keith  Duane  Dewett 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Keith  Duane  Dewett.  63  of  White  Horse,  will 
be  Wednesday,  10:00  a.m.  CDT  at  St.  Therese  Catholic  Church  in  White  Horse 
Fr.  Dulian  Nix  OBS  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Church  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  Dewett  residence  near 
White  Horse  Tuesday  evening.  A Rosary  service  will  begin  at  7:00  p.m.  CDT 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  Dewett  passed  away  August  28,  2005  at  his  home  near  White  Horse. 
William  Dean  McLane 

Prayer  service  for  William  Dean  McLane,  age  68  of  Butner,  North  Carolina 
and  formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  were  held  at  7:00  p.m.,  CT  on  Monday, 
August  29,  2005  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge,  SD.  Rev.  Norman  Blue 
Coat  officiated.  There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  service  held  at  a later 
date  at  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in  White  Horse,  SD.  Mr.  McLane  passed 
away  on  August  25,  2005  at  the  Federal  Medical  Center  in  Butner,  North 
Carolina.  William  Dean  McLane  was  born  on  March  23,  1937  to  David  "Bud" 
McLane  and  Gertrude  Provost  McLane  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Hospital  on  the 
Oglala  Reservation.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children  and  he  lived 
with  his  mother  while  his  father  was  in  the  Navy.  At  the  age  of  5 years 
old  he  was  placed  in  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  School  where  he  spent  three 
years,  when  his  father  returned  home  and  took  him  to  live  in  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota.  He  attended  school  in  the  Rapid  City  area  until  the  7th 
grade  at  which  time  he  began  working  various  jobs  in  the  area.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  on  Duly  29,  1954.  He  attended 
basic  training  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Academy  and  he  was  then  stationed 
aboard  the  Dames  E.  Keyes  as  a torpedo  man.  He  was  discharged  on  April  3, 
1958.  In  Danuary  of  1974  he  met  Ramona  Dewett  Benoist  and  they  were  sole 
mates  for  13  years  and  they  lived  in  the  Rapid  City  area  until  November  of 

1986.  They  then  moved  to  White  Horse,  SD  and  they  were  married  on  March  23 

1987.  During  their  lives  together  they  had  four  children  Willie  (Brad) 
Biros,  twins  Robert  and  Arthur  and  David.  They  moved  to  Eagle  Butte,  South 


Dakota  in  1994  and  in  1998  they  adopted  their  grandson,  Samuel  D.  McLane. 
William  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ramona;  Four  daughters  Marie  Benoist, 
Mashawn  Benoist,  Tracey  Sholes  and  Willie  Biros;  six  sons  Richard  Benoist, 
Samuel  Benoist,  Robert  and  Arthur  McLane,  David  McLane  and  Samuel  McLane; 
one  sister  Shirley  McLane;  two  brothers  David  and  Terry  McLane;  eighteen 
grandchildren;  one  great  grandchild;  his  mother-in-law  Annabell  Morgan  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and 
one  brother  , Robert  W.  McLane.  Honorary  casketbearers  were  Doe  and  Cora 
Miner,  Daron  White  Eagle,  Kevin  Marshall,  Bill  Knight,  Guyla  Gunville, 
Matilda  and  Richard  Charging  Eagle,  Edie  Dewett  and  Thomas  Iron  Moccasin, 
Eleanor  and  Sheldon  Miner,  Charlene  and  Leonard  Anderson,  Ethel  Morgan  and 
William  Proctor,  Willie  and  Henry  Ducheneaux,  Harley  and  Carol  Morgan, 
Annabell  Morgan,  Loretta  LaPlante,  Beatrice  Gabe,  Alex  Thompson,  Dale 
Yellow  Horse,  Lawrence  "Lambie"  Lind,  Gumbo  and  Shawn  Lamb,  Betsy 
Ducheneaux,  Randee  Holloway,  DoLavae  Gunville,  Marlene  Laundreaux,  LaMarr 
Avery,  Derry  Chasing  Hawk,  Vivian  Dohnson  and  children,  Thommy  Thompson, 
Kenton  Dean  Thompson,  Laurie  Bruguier,  Lonnie  Halfred,  Chauncey  Red  Elk, 
Kermit  Miner,  Mike  Ducheneaux,  Mark  and  Connie  Knight  and  Kenny  Spotted 
Bear.  Special  music  was  provided  by  Sisters  In  Harmony,  Ted  Eagle,  and 
Frankie  and  Lloyd  Thompson. 

Orliss  Eugene  Red  Legs 

Orliss  Eugene  Red  Legs,  age  50  of  San  Francisco,  CA  and  formerly  of 
Little  Eagle,  SD  was  held  at  11:00  a.m.on  Tuesday,  August  30,  2005  at 
Messiah  Church  of  Rural  Little  Eagle,  SD.  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Rev. 
Eugene  King  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Messiah  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle, 
SD  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD.  There  was 
visitation  at  the  church  on  Tuesday  from  9:30  a.m.  until  the  funeral 
service.  Orliss  passed  away  on  August  22,  2005  in  San  Francisco, 

California . 

Orliss  Eugene  Red  Legs  was  born  on  March  10,  1955  in  Little  Eagle,  South 
Dakota  to  Sherman  and  Donna  (Cross  Bear)  Red  Legs.  He  attended  the  Little 
Eagle  Day  School,  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  and  the  Brainerd 
Indian  School  in  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota.  He  then  attended  the  United 
Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  In  1974  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Ord, 

California.  He  liked  the  west  coast  and  since  has  made  his  home  in  Seattle, 
Washington  and  was  employed  as  a home  health  provider  for  many  years  in 
King  County.  In  2004  he  moved  to  San  Francisco,  California,  when  his 
health  began  to  fail  him.  He  enjoyed  being  in  the  company  of  his  friends 
and  family,  traveling,  cooking,  fishing,  hunting  and  had  an  interest  in 
scenic  and  nature  photography.  Orliss  was  good  to  people  and  he  had  a 
heart  of  gold. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  Donna  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota;  two 
brothers:  Donovan  Red  Legs  of  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  and  Elray  Red 
Legs  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota;  four  sisters:  Darmalee  Long  Elk  of  Eagle 
Butte,  South  Dakota,  Hermayne  Taken  Alive  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Clarinda 
Ramirez  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  and  Malinda  Geigle  of  McLaughlin,  South 
Dakota . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Sherman,  two  brothers,  Leroy  and 
Gordon  Red  Legs,  one  sister,  Eunice  Red  Legs  and  numerous  nephews. 

Casketbearers  were  Elray  Red  Legs,  Donovan  Red  Legs,  Frederick  Little 
Dog,  Anthony  Little  Dog,  Gary  Little  Bird,  Bronsen  Spotted  Horse,  Trini 
Bird  Necklace,  Wayne  Thompson,  Cornelius  Iron  Cloud,  Leroy  Weasel,  Mike 
Geigle,  and  Walter  One  Feather. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  all  friends  and  relatives. 

Honor  song  was  by  Anthony  Little  Eagle. 

Special  hymns  were,  "Nearer  My  God  To  Thee",  "Amazing  Grace"  and  Hymn  75. 

Military  rites  by  the  Standing  Rock  Veterans. 

Special  music  by  Sylvan  "Chuck"  Brown. 
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Spirit  World 
August  17  - 24,  2005 

John  Wayne  Apple 

MANDERSON  - John  Wayne  Apple,  21,  Manderson,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  2005 
near  Pine  Ridge.  Survivors  include  his  fiancee,  Doris  Romero,  Manderson; 
one  son,  Bryan  Apple,  Manderson;  one  daughter,  Alaura  Apple,  Manderson; 
his  parents,  Garfield  Apple  and  Betty  Little  Dog,  Manderson;  three 
brothers,  Eldwin  Steele  and  Garfield  Steele,  both  of  Manderson,  and  Paul 
Apple,  Rapid  City;  and  three  sisters,  Willene  Kills  Enemy  and  Candy  Apple, 
both  of  Manderson,  and  Brandi  Apple,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  service  was  at  3 p.m.  at  Wounded  Knee  District  School 
in  Manderson.  Services  were  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  13,  at  the  school, 
with  Mike  Carlow  Jr.  officiating. 

Burial  was  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
Carl  Keith  Cameron 
1985-2004 

Loving  Father,  Loving  Brother,  Loving  Son,  Loving  Cousin,  Loving  Friend, 
Loving  Uncle 

We  all  love  you  and  miss  you  so  much.  We'll  never  forget  you  Carl. 

Carl  would  have  celebrated  his  20th  Birthday  with  us  on  August  7th. 

This  is  coming  from  his  children;  Carliyah  Cameron,  Trevon  Bagola, 

Kayden  & Kenna  (twins),  nieces  & nephews,  sisters;  Yvette,  Jerrica, 

Shannon  & Jasmine,  brother  Sinjin  and  all  his  friends,  his  mom  Martha, 
cousins  and  all  his  relatives.  Uncles  & Aunts,  and  Grandpas  & Grandmas. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

August  31,  2005 

Orliss  Eugene  Red  Legs 

Orliss'  Army  stint  drew  him  to  coast  By  Jo  Hall 

Orliss  Eugene  Red  Legs,  a native  of  Little  Eagle,  enlisted  in  the  U.S 
Army  in  1974  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Ord  in  California. 

He  liked  the  West  Coast  and  stayed  there,  making  his  home  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  he  was  employed  as  a home  health  provider  for  many  years  in 
King  County. 

When  his  health  began  to  fail  he  moved  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  2004 
to  be  near  a brother,  a brother  who  preceded  him  in  death  by  a week. 

Orliss  died  Monday,  Aug.  22,  2005,  in  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of  50. 

"Orliss  was  good  to  people  and  he  had  a heart  of  gold,"  his  relatives 
and  friends  said  of  him.  He  enjoyed  being  in  the  company  of  his  friends 
and  family,  traveling,  cooking,  fishing,  and  hunting.  He  had  an  interest 
in  scenic  and  nature  photography. 

He  was  born  March  10,  1955,  in  Little  Eagle  to  Sherman  and  Donna  (Cross 
Bear)  Red  Legs.  He  attended  the  Little  Eagle  Day  School,  the  Pierre  Indian 
Learning  Center  and  the  Brainerd  Indian  School  in  Hot  Springs.  He  then 
attended  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  before 
enlisting  in  the  Army. 

Survivors  are  his  mother,  Donna,  of  McLaughlin;  two  brothers,  Donovan 
Red  Legs  of  Little  Eagle  and  Elray  Red  Legs  of  McLaughlin;  four  sisters, 
Darmalee  Long  Elk  of  Eagle  Butte,  Hermayne  Taken  Alive  and  Clarinda 
Ramirez,  both  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Malinda  Geigle  of  McLaughlin. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Sherman;  two  brothers,  Leroy  and 
Gordon  Red  Legs;  one  sister,  Eunice;  and  numerous  nephews. 

The  funeral  for  Orliss  was  held  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  at  Messiah  Church  of 
rural  Little  Eagle.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  the  Rev.  Eugene  King 
officiated . 

The  Honor  Song  was  sung  by  Anthony  Little  Eagle.  Hymns  sung  were  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee,"  "Amazing  Grace"  and  Hymn  75. 

Casketbearers  were  Elray  Red  Legs,  Donovan  Red  Legs,  Frederick  Little 
Dog,  Anthony  Little  Dog,  Gary  Little  Bird,  Bronsen  Spotted  Horse,  Trini 


Bird  Necklace,  Wayne  Thompson,  Cornelius  Iron  Cloud,  Leroy  Weasel,  Mike 
Geigle  and  Walter  One  Feather.  All  friends  and  family  were  honorary 
bearers . 

Burial  was  in  the  Messiah  Cemetery  at  Little  Eagle  under  the  direction 
of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Military  rites  were  by  the  Standing 
Rock  Veterans. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

August  30,  2005 
Bernard  A.  Ice  Dr. 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Bernard  A.  Ice  Dr.,  53,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Friday,  Aug. 

26,  2005,  in  Greeley,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Duane  Ice,  Springfield;  one  brother,  Gerald 
Ice,  Wounded  Knee;  one  sister,  Norma  Ice,  Wounded  Knee;  and  10 
grandchildren . 

A four-day  Traditional  Lakota  Burial  Ritual  begins  with  a two-night  wake 
at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Wounded  Knee. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  the  Cultural  Center,  with 
Dave  Swallow  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  1,  2005 
Cadence  C.  Hart 

PORCUPINE  - Cadence  C.  Hart,  24  days.  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  28, 
2005,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Dustin  Hart  and  Lillian  Helper, 

Porcupine;  four  sisters,  Tionna  Thunder  Hawk,  Tadreanna  Thunder  Hawk  and 
Tatum  Thunder  Hawk,  all  of  Porcupine,  and  Relena  Hart,  Pine  Ridge;  her 
maternal  grandparents,  Ernest  and  Dane  White  Eagle,  Porcupine;  and  her 
paternal  grandparents,  Ken  and  Lena  Hart,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office,  with 
the  Rev.  Ernest  White  Eagle  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

William  Dean  McLane 

BUTNER,  N.C.  - William  Dean  McLane,  68,  Butner  and  formerly  of  Eagle 
Butte,  S.D.,  died  Thursday,  Aug.  25,  2005,  at  Federal  Medical  Center  in 
Butner. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church  in  White  Horse,  S.D.  Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  the  church. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
September  2,  2005 
Steven  R.  Robideau 

RAPID  CITY  - Steven  Roy  Robideau,  60,  Rapid  City,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  1, 
2005.  He  was  a beloved  father,  grandfather  and  son.  He  was  born  Sept.  19, 
1944. 

Survivors  include  seven  children,  Larinda  Robideau  and  Daaquin  Robideau, 
both  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  and  Wambli  Robideau,  Toppy  Robideau, 

Esperanza  Robideau,  and  Idamae  Dean  Robideau,  all  of  Rapid  City;  14 
grandchildren;  his  mother,  Ida  Stiffarm,  Billings,  Mont.;  his  father,  Ben 
Stiffarm  Sr.,  Billings;  five  brothers,  including  Dim  Robideau,  Rushville, 
Neb.,  Michael  Stiffarm,  Billings,  Ben  Stiffarm  Dr.  and  Chris  Stiffarm, 
both  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  four  sisters,  including  Debra  Rattler,  E. 
Glacier,  Mont.,  and  Nancy  Many  Hides,  Missoula,  Mont. 

He  was  a good  friend  and  always  fought  for  a struggling  people.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed. 


A one-night  wake  begins  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Mother  Butler  Center, 
with  a rosary  at  7 p.m.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  at 
St.  Isaac  Jogues  Catholic  Church,  with  Father  Dave  Matzko  officiating. 

Arrangements  are  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

September  3,  2005 
Pete  E.  Richards  Sr. 

ALLEN  - Pete  E.  Richards  Sr.,  52,  Allen,  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  2005, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Caroline  Richards,  Allen;  two  sons,  Morris 
Richards,  Seattle,  and  Pete  Richards  3r.,  Allen;  one  daughter,  Angela 
Richards,  Allen;  two  stepdaughters,  Kimberly  and  Linda  Red  Feather,  Allen; 
and  one  grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  5,  at  Native 
American  Church  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  7, 
at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Bentley  officiating  and  traditional 
services  by  Arvol  Looking  Horse.  Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church 
Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  4,  2005 
Evelyn  C.  Trujillo 

TRUJILLO  - Evelyn  C.  Trujillo  went  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  on  August  15, 
2005,  with  her  family  by  her  side  at  home. 

A resident  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  Evelyn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father, 
Tony  Chewiwi,  Sr.  Evelyn  was  a member  of  St.  Augustine  Catholic  Church. 

Evelyn  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Trujillo;  daughter,  Kristi  A. 
Trujillo;  son,  Brandon  Trujillo;  her  mother,  Delores  Chewiwi;  two  sisters, 
Cecelia  Wade  and  husband,  Myles,  Reyes  Lucero  and  husband,  Alvino;  two 
brothers,  Tony  Chewiwi,  Jr.  and  wife,  Judy;  Alvin  Chewiwi  and  wife, 
Christine;  40  nieces;  nephews;  grand-nieces  and  -nephews;  many  cousins  and 
friends . 

Evelyn  worked  37  years  for  the  Indian  Health  Service,  Headquarters  West, 
as  the  Administrative  Officer.  She  made  a pronounced  impact  on  health  care 
for  Native  Americans.  She  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  her  honesty  and 
integrity  was  above  reproach.  Evelyn  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
her,  especially  her  dedication  and  love  for  her  family  and  friends.  Evelyn 
was  a devoted  and  very  loving  wife  and  mother.  Her  greatest  treasures  were 
her  daughter  and  son,  whom  she  provided  innumerable  gifts  of  spirit,  love, 
laughter,  joy,  and  wisdom.  She  was  always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to 
family  and  friends.  Evelyn  leaves  behind  a legacy  of  being  a very  caring 
and  compassionate  person.  She  has  truly  touched  the  lives  of  her  family, 
relatives,  friends,  and  co-workers.  Evelyn  always  had  a love  and  affinity 
for  life.  Evelyn's  family  would  like  to  thank  all  of  their  relatives  and 

friends  for  their  kind  expression  of  sympathy  during  their  loss.  She  will 

be  deeply  missed.  Funeral  Services  were  held  at  11:00  a.m.  on  August  16, 
2005.  We  thought  of  you  with  love  today.  But  that  is  nothing  new.  We 
thought  of  you  yesterday.  And  days  before  that  too.  We  think  of  you  in 
silence.  We  often  speak  your  name.  Now  all  we  have  are  memories.  And  your 
picture  in  a frame.  Your  memory  is  our  keepsake.  With  which  we'll  never 
part.  God  has  you  in  his  keeping.  We  have  you  in  our  hearts. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

August  31,  2005 

Robert  Yazzie 
Chinle,  Ariz. 

March  15,  1917  - Aug.  28,  2005 

Robert  Yazzie,  88,  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Sunday,  Aug.  28,  2005, 
at  Chinle  Health  Comprehensive  Center  in  Chinle.  Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  March 


15,  1917,  in  Chinle,  to  Robert  and  Bah  Dedman. 

He  was  a cook  for  the  BIA  for  many  years.  Robert  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  his  family  and  friends. 

Friends  may  call  and  visit  the  family  from  9 a.m.  to  10  a.m.  Friday, 

Sept.  2,  at  the  Chinle  LDS  Stake  Center  in  Chinle.  Funeral  services  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  following  visitation,  with  Bishop  lames  Higgs  conducting. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Robert  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute 
St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688.  Should  friends  desire  to  send 
condolences,  they  may  do  so  at  brewerleelarkin.com. 

September  1,  2005 

Percy  Charley 
Farmington 

Oct.  20,  1980  - Aug.  27,  2005 

Percy  Charley,  24,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Saturday,  Aug.  27,  2005. 

He  was  born  Oct.  20,  1980,  to  Harvey  Pinto  and  Arlene  Charley. 

Services  for  Percy  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
& Larkin  Chapel,  with  the  Rev.  Wilson  Ray  officiating.  Interment  will  be 
at  Rose  Garden  Cemetery  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

Percy  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 

103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Kee  Atcitty 
Shiprock 

Dec.  25,  1925  - Aug.  30,  2005 

Kee  Atcitty,  79,  of  Shiprock,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  2005,  in  Farmington. 
He  was  born  Dec.  25,  1925,  in  Shiprock,  to  Robert  Atcitty  Sr.  and  Yileebah. 
He  was  a longtime  employee  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  as  a heavy  equipment 
operator.  Kee  was  a loving  husband,  father  and  grandfather  and  will  be 
missed  greatly  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Lela  Benally  Atcitty;  son, 
Roy  Lee  Atcitty;  and  daughters,  Ruth  lane  Atcitty,  Susie  lane  Atcitty  and 
Betty  lane  Atcitty.  Mr.  Atcitty  is  survived  by  his  wife,  lessie  C. 

Atcitty;  sons,  Leroy  Atcitty,  Kenneth  Atcitty,  and  Warren  L.  Atcitty; 
daughters,  ludy  1.  Yazzie,  Loretta  1.  lohns  and  Linda  L.  Bancroft;  brother, 
Luther  Atcitty;  sisters,  Martha  Pete  and  Betty  M.  Atcitty;  21 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Shiprock.  Kenneth  Atcitty  will  officiate.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest 
at  the  Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Manuel  lohns,  Luther  Atcitty,  Elton  Atcitty,  Gabriel 
Taylor,  lerome  Clah,  David  White  Ir.  and  Roy  Etcitty. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Leroy  Atcitty,  Kenneth  Atcitty,  Warren  L. 
Atcitty,  Mackey  Bancroft,  Willard  Yazzie,  Everett  Etcitty,  his 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . Kee  is  in  the  care  of  Cope 
Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  (505)  598-9636. 

Leanna  Rae  Benally 
Shiprock 

April  10,  1989  - Aug.  27,  2005 

Leanna  "Gwee"  Rae  Benally,  16,  of  Shiprock,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  27,  2005, 
in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  April  10,  1989,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  the  Dineh 
Christian  Center  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery 
in  Sanostee. 

Ms.  Benally  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

September  2,  2005 

Leroy  B.  Sloan 
Nenahnezad 

Dune  2,  1960  - Aug.  31,  2005 


Leroy  B.  "Froggy"  Sloan,  45,  of,  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  2005.  He  was 
born  Dune  2,  I960,  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  at  Cope  Memorial 
Kirtland  Chapel,  with  the  Rev.  Dames  Yellowman  officiating.  Interment  will 
be  at  Rose  Garden  Cemetery  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

Leroy  "Froggy"  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR 
6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Kee  Atcitty 
Shiprock 

Dec.  25,  1925  - Aug.  30,  2005 

Kee  Atcitty,  79,  of  Shiprock,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  2005,  in  Farmington 
He  was  born  Dec.  25,  1925,  in  Shiprock,  to  Robert  Atcitty  Sr.  and  Yileebah 
He  was  a longtime  employee  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  as  a heavy  equipment 
operator.  Kee  was  a loving  husband,  father  and  grandfather  and  will  be 
missed  greatly  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Lela  Benally  Atcitty;  son, 
Roy  Lee  Atcitty;  and  daughters,  Ruth  Dane  Atcitty,  Susie  Dane  Atcitty  and 
Betty  Dane  Atcitty. 

Mr.  Atcitty  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dessie  C.  Atcitty;  sons,  Leroy 
Atcitty,  Kenneth  Atcitty,  and  Warren  L.  Atcitty;  daughters,  Dudy  D.  Yazzie 
Loretta  D.  Dohns  and  Linda  L.  Bancroft;  brother,  Luther  Atcitty;  sisters, 
Martha  Pete  and  Betty  M.  Atcitty;  21  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Shiprock.  Kenneth  Atcitty  will  officiate.  He  will  then  be  laid 
to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Manuel  Dohns,  Luther  Atcitty,  Elton  Atcitty,  Gabriel 
Taylor,  Derome  Clah,  David  White  Dr.  and  Roy  Etcitty. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Leroy  Atcitty,  Kenneth  Atcitty,  Warren  L. 
Atcitty,  Mackey  Bancroft,  Willard  Yazzie,  Everett  Etcitty,  his 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Kee  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  (505)  598-9636. 

September  3,  2005 

Percy  Charley 
Gallegos 

Oct.  20,  1980  - Aug.  27,  2005 

Percy  Charley,  24,  of  the  Gallegos  area,  passed  away  Saturday,  Aug.  27, 
2005.  He  was  born  Oct.  20,  1980,  in  Shiprock,  to  Harvey  G.  Pinto  and 
Arlene  Begay. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Chapel,  with  the  Rev.  Wilson  Ray  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at 
Rose  Garden  Cemetery  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

Pallbearers  are  Arlin  Pinto,  Cedrick  Pinto,  Troy  Becenti,  Raphael 
Platero,  Travis  Ray  and  Ditrick  Dawes. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Arlinda  Pinto,  Percy  Pinto,  Dackson  Platero, 
Sheila  Platero,  Teilla  Dohnson,  Elsie  Ray,  Sadie  Ray,  Florence  Ray,  Nancy 
Ray,  Dohnson  Ray,  Leonard  Toledo  Dr.,  Emmily  Dawes,  Norma  Yazzie,  Raymond 
Charley,  Dames  Charley,  Derrick  Thompson,  David  Frank,  Isaac,  Doey  and 
Sheena  Platero,  nephews  and  nieces. 

Percy  will  be  missed  by  all  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Percy  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

September  4,  2005 

Nina  Ascisca  Atencio 
Kimbeto 

Oct.  13,  1921-Sept.  1,  2005 

Nina  Ascisca  Atencio,  83,  of  Kimbeto,  passed  away  Thursday,  Sept.  1, 
2005,  at  Life  Care  Center  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  to  Chischilly  and 
Polly  Lope  on  Oct.  13,  1921,  in  Kimbeto.  The  third  of  six  children,  she 
attended  school  in  Ignacio,  Colo.  She  married  Leo  Harrison  and  upon  his 


death  she  then  married  Chee  Atencio. 

Nina  continued  to  reside  in  Kimbeto  enjoying  the  natural  beauty  of  her 
birthplace  and  childhood. 

She  enjoyed  teaching  classes  on  weaving  at  Salmon  Ruins  in  Bloomfield. 

Her  other  hobbies  included  crocheting,  beadwork,  reading  her  Navajo  Bible, 
singing  her  Navajo  language  hymns  and  spending  time  with  family  and 
friends.  Her  faith  was  a big  part  of  her  life.  In  addition  to  her  family 
life,  she  also  volunteered  as  a foster  grandparent  to  many  Navajo  children 
who  grew  very  fond  of  her.  Nina  accepted  every  opportunity  to  pass  along 
her  traditional  ways  of  life.  Nina  was  known  as  being  a loving,  caring  and 
giving  person. 

Nina  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Raymond  Lopez;  four  sons,  Leroy 
Harrison  of  Farmington,  Cecil  Atencio  of  Canoncito;  Steven  Atencio  of 
Kimbeto;  and  Robert  Atencio  of  Kimbeto;  three  daughters,  Leona  Lewis  of 
Farmington,  Elouise  Chevarillo  of  Farmington,  and  Esther  Largo  of  Yah  Ta 
Hey;  28  grandchildren  and  18  great  grand  children. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  2100  E.  20th  St.,  Farmington,  with  Monsignor  Leo  Gomez, 
celebrant.  Interment  will  follow  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery.  A reception  will 
follow  at  St.  Mary's  Parish  Center. 

Nina  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory. 
Services  for  Nina  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  Street,  Farmington  (505)  325-8688. 

September  5,  2005 

lohnnie  Charley 
Burnham 

March  20,  1926  - Sept.  2,  2005 

lohnnie  Charley,  79,  of  Burnham,  died  Friday,  Sept.  2,  2005,  in  Casa 
Blanca.  He  was  born  March  20,  1926. 

Services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  30,  2005 
Ronald  Francisco 

CAMERON  - Funeral  services  for  Ronald  lames  Francisco,  39,  will  be  at 
1 p.m.  today,  Aug.  30  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Francisco  died  May  27  in  Houston,  Texas.  He  was  born  Sept.  17,  1966  in 
Gallup  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  lames  Francisco,  Richard  Francisco,  both  of 
Flagstaff;  daughter,  Christine  Francisco  of  Flagstaff;  mother,  Elsie 
Semallie  of  Cameron;  brothers,  Arnold  Francisco  of  Alaska,  lonathan 
Semallie,  Anthony  Semallie,  both  of  Cameron. 

Francisco  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Donald  lames  Francisco; 
grandmother,  Sarah  Yazzie;  grandparents,  Anita  and  Frank  Francisco. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Kee,  Franklin  Francisco,  lr.,  Vernon  Francisco, 
Arnold  Francisco,  lonathan  Semallie  and  Anthony  Semallie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Twin  Buttes  Church 
of  the  Nazarene. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Durinda  Nelson 

SUNSET  VALLEY  - Funeral  services  for  Durinda  "Shaudi"  Nelson,  36,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  31  at  Hoogan  Nizhoni  in  Blackhat.  Pastor 
Bob  Huber  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  private  land  in  Sunset  Valley. 

Nelson  died  Aug.  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  14,  1969  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Zia  People  Clan. 

Nelson  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1987.  She  received  an  auto- 
tech certification  from  UNM-Gallup.  Nelson  worked  for  10  years  with  the 
Navajo  Tribe  transit  system.  She  was  also  employed  with  Wal-Mart  Inc., 


social  services,  Carquest,  Auto  Zone,  Napa,  and  with  a security  guard 
service.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  fishing,  reading,  writing  poems, 
playing  guitar,  traveling,  and  revivals. 

Survivors  include  her  father.  Tommy  Nelson  Sr.  of  Blackhat;  mother,  Mae 
Frances  Nelson  of  Albuquerque;  brothers,  Leo  John,  Ernest  John,  Tommy 
Nelson  Dr.  all  of  Blackhat,  Steven  Nelson  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Angelina 
Dale  of  Phoenix,  Isabelle  Benally,  Lena  Nelson,  Angela  Goodwin  all  of 
Blackhat,  Linda  Martinez  of  Ramah. 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  Donald  and 
Louise  Hoskie  and  paternal  grandfather,  Alkabah  lohn. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Nelson,  Tommy  Nelson,  Hr.,  Ernest  lohn, 
leremiah  lohn.  Chancellor  Nelson  and  Cruz  Benally. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  Hoogan  Nizhoni  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tony  Billy  Sr. 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Tony  A.  Billy  Sr.,  74,  are  pending. 

Billy  died  Aug.  29  in  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  luly  1,  1931  in  Tohatchi  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  Sept.  1 at  6 p.m.  at  the 
Tohatchi  Chapter  Flouse. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  31,  2005 
Robert  Yazzie 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Robert  Yazzie,  88,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Sept.  2 at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 

Chinle.  Burial  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  church. 

Yazzie  died  Aug.  28  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  March  15,  1917  in  Chinle.  He 
worked  as  a cook  for  the  BIA. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Ben  Yazzie;  daughters,  Tina  Burbank, 
Duanita  R.  Smith,  Priscilla  Barehand,  Loretta  Yazzie,  Antionette  Brown; 
brothers,  Hoskie  Y.  Dedman,  Phillip  Y.  Dedman;  22  grandchildren  and  17 
great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Robert  and  Bah  Dedman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Terrill  Smith,  Brian  Smith,  McKay  Smith,  L.  Scotty 
Smith,  Christopher  Attson,  Lydell  Brown,  Ammon  Smith,  Stanley  Tsosie, 

Pierce  Brown  and  Jeffrey  Barehand. 

September  1,  2005 

Annie  Davis 

BLACK  CAT  - Funeral  services  for  Annie  Grace  Davis,  74,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  2 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Brother  Garner 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Davis  died  Aug.  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  13,  1930  in  Wild  Cat,  N. 
M.  into  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Davis  was  a silversmith,  rug  weaver  and  farm  worker.  She  enjoyed  riding 
horses,  cooking  and  being  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Franklin  B.  Davis  of  Window  Rock; 
daughters,  Emily  Chee  of  Vanderwagen,  Richelle  Davis  of  Gallup,  Lorraine 
Davis-Abeita  of  Pigeon  Springs;  sons,  Frankie  Davis  of  Black  Hat,  Raymond 
Davis  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Nellie  Coan  of  Black  Hat,  Alice  Notah  of 
Bloomfield,  Grace  Perez  of  Gallup,  Louise  Grace  Watson  of  Portales; 
brother,  McHenry  Watson  of  Black  Hat;  16  grandchildren  and  2 great- 
grandchildren . 

Davis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  lohn  G.  Watson;  mother,  Ya  Na 
Bah  Watson;  daughters,  Angela  Davis,  Charlotte  Davis,  lean  Davis;  sister, 
Glen  Ba  Watson  and  brother,  Jefferson  Watson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dennis  Abeita,  Phillip  Coan,  Dr.,  Frankie  Davis, 

Alvin  Sylversmith  and  Jeffery  Watson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Hay  Duboise 

HONES  RANCH  - Graveside  services  for  Day  Duboise,  19,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  2 at  the  Spring  Valley  Fellowship  Church.  Bishop 
Derry  Duboise  will  officiate. 

Duboise  died  Aug.  29  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Oct.  7,  1985  in  Gallup 
into  the  Saline  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Over  Hanging  Rock  People  Clan. 

Duboise  enjoyed  driving,  riding  bikes,  sightseeing  and  watching 
television . 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Dunior  Duboise  and  brother,  Dunior  Dale 
Duboise. 

Duboise  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Sarah  Brown  Duboise. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  David  Duboise' s 
residence  in  Dones  Ranch. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Pauline  E.  Begay 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD  - Funeral  services  for  Pauline  Evelyn  Begay,  70,  were 
today.  Sept.  1 at  11  a.m.  at  the  Mennonite  Mission,  Greasewood.  Minister 
Vernon  Schafer  officiated.  Burial  followed  in  the  Lower  Greasewood 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Aug.  28  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Oct.  10,  1934  in  Lower 
Greasewood  into  the  Coyote  Pass  Demez  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People 
Clan . 

Begay  was  a VISTA  volunteer,  and  a cook  at  N.A.U.  in  Flagstaff  and 
Ganado  Schools.  Begay  enjoyed  being  a homemaker,  raising  her  children, 
cooking  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Elmer  Kee  Begay  Sr.;  daughters,  Evelyn 
Charley,  Danice  Begay-Gutierrez,  Karen  Begay,  all  of  Greasewood,  Sharon 
Duffy  of  Whitecone,  Carletta  Dodie  of  Low  Mountain,  Ariz.,  Paula  Crespo  of 
Chandler  Ariz.,,  Darlene  Huskey  of  Shonto;  brothers,  Wallace  Bitahy  of 
Whitecone,  Dames  Dones  of  Oak  Springs,  Raymond  Dones  of  Klagetoh;  sisters, 
Alta  Toney  of  Snowflake,  Maggie  Shirley  of  Klagetoh,  Grace  Begay  of  Gallup, 
Marie  Denetdeal  of  Klagetoh,  Dorothea  Yazzie  of  Sanders;  23  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Ralph  Dones;  mother,  Minnie 
Ward;  brother,  Douglas;  sister,  Betty  Wauneka;  daughter,  Beverly;  sons, 
Elmer  Dr.,  Timothy,  Alfred,  Frank;  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  were  Stenson  Wauneka,  Cyril  Richards,  Alex  Bazan,  Myron 
Bitahy,  Dohnny  Bitahy  and  Ambrose  Bitahy. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  C.  George 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  C.  George,  94,  were  Monday,  Aug. 
29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Dones  Dehiya  officiated.  Burial  followed  in 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

George  was  born  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Red 
House  People  Clan. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Paul  D.  George  of  Hogback,  Raymond  George  of 
Gallup;  daughters,  Dulia  Betom  of  Pinedale,  Ella  George  of  Mariano  Lake, 
Mabel  Teller  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Betty  L.  Tom  of  Thoreau,  Delores  Brown  of 
Mariano  Lake;  24  grandchildren,  23  great-grandchildren  and  13  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

George  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Sam  George;  son,  Dimmie 
George;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Mary  George's  residence, 
37B  Waterfall  Road  in  Mariano  Lake. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bella  Blackgoat-Hale 

CORNFIELDS  - Graveside  services  for  Bella  Blackgoat-Hale,  71,  will  be  at 
1 p.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  2 in  the  Cornfields  community  cemetery. 

Blackgoat-Hale  died  Aug.  29  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Sept.  1,  1934  in 


Cornfields  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Allen  Hale  of  Cornfields;  sons,  Durwin 
Blackgoat,  Darrick  Hale,  both  of  Cornfields,  Cordell  Hale  of  Phoenix; 
daughters,  Verna  Blackgoat,  Yvonne  Blackgoat,  Dorothy  Blackgoat,  Lucinda 
Hale  Arlinda  Hale  all  of  Phoenix,  Rachel  Blackgoat-Dim  of  Window  Rock; 
mother,  Alice  David  Singer  of  Cornfields;  brothers,  Billy  Chee  Singer, 
Thomas  Y.  Singer,  both  of  Cornfields;  sisters,  Cecelia  White,  Loretta 
Singer-Yazzie,  Darlene  Keyannie,  all  of  Cornfields;  28  grandchildren  and 
eight  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

September  2,  2005 
Tony  Billy  Sr. 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Tony  A.  Billy,  Sr.,  74,  will  be  at  10  a. 
m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  3 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Dennis  R.  Garner 
will  officiate.  Burial  with  full  military  honors  will  be  held  on  private 
land  in  Tohatchi. 

Billy  Sr.  died  Aug.  29  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  1,  1931  in  Tohatchi 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Billy  Sr.  was  a professional  interior/exterior  painter  and  enjoyed 
carpentry,  ranching,  auto  mechanics  and  various  sports.  He  served  in  the 
US  Marine  Corp  during  the  Korean  War  and  was  honorable  discharged  in  1952. 
Billy  Sr.  enjoyed  participating  in  Song  and  Dance. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Isabel  D.  Billy  of  Tohatchi;  son,  Dennis 
Billy  of  Tohatchi;  daughters,  Diane  Billy,  Theresa  Dimmie,  Arlinda  Wilson, 
all  of  Tohatchi;  31  grandchildren  and  45  great-grandchildren . 

Billy  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Garnet  Billy;  mother, 
Maurine  Billy;  sons,  Donald  Billy,  Larry  Billy,  Tony  Billy,  Dr.,  Wilbert 
Billy;  daughter,  Donna  Dean  Billy;  and  brother,  Freddie  Billy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alex  Billy,  Brian  Billy,  Delbert  Billy,  Dulius 
Dimmie,  Dose  Parra,  and  Anslem  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ray  Dones 

KINLICHEE  - Funeral  services  for  Ray  Dones,  77,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  3 at  the  All  Saints  Mission,  Ganado.  Father  Flann  O'Neil, 
O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Kinlichee  community 
cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  9 a.m. 

Dones  died  Aug.  29  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  March  14,  1928  in  Kinlichee 
into  the  Deer  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Dones  attended  school  in  Oklahoma.  He  worked  for  the  railroad,  O.N.E.O, 
he  was  a ranger  for  Navajo  Tribal  Parks  and  Recreation,  C.E.T.A  with  the 
Navajo  Tribe.  Dones  was  involved  with  the  foster  grandparent  program,  CAC 
school  board  member,  member  of  NASBA.  He  enjoyed  traditional  storytelling, 
Yei  bi  chei  dancing,  and  the  traditional  shoe  game. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lena  T.  Dones;  sons,  Melton  Mannie,  Orlando 
Dones;  daughters,  Sally  Pete,  Fannie  Begay,  Corfina  Mannie,  Debra  Mannie; 
brothers,  Raymond  Martinez,  Arnold  Martinez;  sisters,  Gladys  Scott,  Marion 
Martinez,  Christine  Scott;  20  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Dones  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Buck  and  Bertha  Martinez; 
brothers,  William  Martinez,  Abel  Martinez  and  Richard  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

September  3,  2005 
Donna  Arviso 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Donna  Arviso,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6 at  the  Pinedale  Mehodist  Church.  Pastor  Dones  Dehiyah 
will  officate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Mariano  Lake. 

Arviso  died  Sept.  1 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  20,  1920  in 
Mariano  Lake  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 


Arviso  was  a rug  weaver  all  her  life.  She  was  also  a rancher  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Mariano  Lake  Senior  Citizens. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Dean  Arviso,  Dan  Arviso,  Eddie  Arviso,  all 
of  Mariano  Lake;  daughters,  April  Martin,  Emma  Daswood  and  Louise  Arviso, 
all  of  Pinedale,  and  Alice  Degroat  of  Mariano  Lake;  brothers,  Sam  Grey  Dr. 
Doe  Lee  Grey,  both  of  Mariano  Lake,  and  Charley  Grey  of  Church  Rock; 
sisters,  Mabel  G.  Davis  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Betty  Lee  of  Pinedale,  Denny  Grey 
of  Mariano  Lake  and  Danice  Grey  of  Yah  Ta  Hey;  28  grandchldren  and  33 
great-grandchildren . 

Arviso  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Bennie  Arviso;  parents,  Sam 
Grey  Tallboy  and  Mary  Grey;  brother.  Doe  Grey;  sister,  Irene  Etcitty  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dan  Arviso,  Dean  Arviso,  Michael  Begay  and  Ronald 
Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Mariano  Lake 
Chapter  House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Raymond  Becenti  Sr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Raymond  Doe  Becenti  Sr.,  59,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  6 at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Fort 
Defiance.  Fr.  Meldon  Hickey,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on 
the  family  plot  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  the  church  one  hour  before  services. 

Becenti  died  Sept.  1 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  19,  1945  in 
Ganado  into  the  Honey  Combed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the 
Forest  People  Clan. 

Becenti  graduated  from  St.  Michaels  High  School  in  1966  and  the  National 
Career  Institute  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  electronic  technology.  He  was  an 
accountant  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Window  Rock  Unified  School 
District,  and  retired  in  1998.  He  enjoyed  playing  basketball  and 
refereeing  for  the  Arizona  Interscholastic  Association  games. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Raymond  Becenti  Dr.,  Ryland  Becenti,  Reyes 
Becenti  and  Ryan  Becenti;  daughter,  Ryneldi  Becenti;  parents,  Richard  and 
Thelma  Kee;  brothers,  Samuel  Doe,  Ernest  Doe,  Peter  Lincoln,  Paul  Lincoln, 
Alton  Kee  and  Monico  Kee;  sisters,  Laverne  Doe  and  Carmelita  Doe,  and  five 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Becenti;  father,  Sam  Doe 
Becenti  Sr.,  grandparents,  Pete  and  Ebah  Roanhorse  and  Hosten  Nez  Doe 
Becenti  and  Lilly  Becenti, 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ryan  Becenti,  Brian  Doe,  Alton  Kee,  Freddie 
Roanhorse,  Wilford  Francisco  and  Toby  Becenti. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Becenti  residence 
in  Fort  Defiance  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  4,  2005 
David  A.  Easchief,  Dr. 

David  A.  Easchief,  Dr.,  25  of  Mesa  passed  away  Sunday,  August  28,  2005 
in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  David  was  the  only  son  of  Angie  Easchief  and  a loving 
father  to  his  five  children. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  4 daughters,  1 son,  2 step-daughters,  1 
step-son,  2 sisters,  1 brother,  his  mother,  grandmother,  aunts  and  uncles 
and  numerous  cousins. 

Services  will  be  on  September  6 at  Salt  River  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E. 
Earll  Dr.  within  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  from  6 pm  to  10  pm. 
Funeral  services  will  be  on  Wednesday,  September  7 at  7 am  at  the  Salt 
River  Memorial  Hall  and  burial  at  the  Salt  River  Cemetery. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  arrangements . 

Doyle  Kent  Schurz 

Doyle  Kent  Schurz,  53,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  Scottsdale,  AZ 


passed  away  on  August  29,  2005. 

Visitation  Monday,  September  5,  2005  from  6-11:00  PM  at  the  Salt  River 
Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Dr.  in  Scottsdale.  Graveside  Service  Tuesday 
September  6,  2005  at  7:00  AM  at  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  Cemetery. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  (480)  834-9255. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

September  5,  2005 
Duane  "Luke"  Williams 

Duane  "Luke"  Williams,  age  53,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Aug.  30,  2005,  at 
Washoe  Medical  Center  in  Reno.  He  was  born  Duly  7,  1952  to  Everett  and 
Rosie  Allen  Williams  and  had  been  a Fallon  resident  since  1989,  coming 
from  Carson  City.  He  was  a musician,  member  of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone 
tribe,  and  loved  being  a father  and  caring  for  his  children. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cher;  daughter,  Kateri  Cramer;  son,  Doseph 
Williams  and  daughter,  Tami  Zamarripa,  all  of  Fallon;  daughter,  Lisa 
Piver;  son,  Sam  Evans  both  of  Ukiah,  Calif.;  twin  sister,  Diane  Williams; 
brothers,  Mike  and  Randy  Williams,  all  of  Carson  City,  12  grandchildren 
and  two  great  grandchildren. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Friday,  Sept.  9,  from  6-8  p.m.  at  Smith  Family 
Funeral  Home,  505  Rio  Vista  Drive,  Fallon,  NV  89406,  775-423-2255. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  Sept.  10  at  2:30  p.m.,  also  at 
Smith  Family  Funeral  Home.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Stillwater  Indian 
cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Lahontan  Valley  News  and  Fallon  Eagle  Standard. 

August  25,  2005 
Dohnny  Montoya  Dr. 

FORT  HALL  - Dohnny  Dake  Montoya  Dr.,  35,  passed  away  Monday,  August  22, 
2005  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

He  was  born  to  Dohnny  Montoya  Sr.  and  Marilynn  Matsaw  on  September  6, 

1969  in  Rupert,  Idaho.  He  was  a member  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal 
Mission  Church  in  Fort  Hall.  He  attended  school  at  Minico  High  School  in 
Rupert,  Idaho. 

He  met  Melissa  Bullcreek  in  1989.  They  made  their  home  in  Rupert  and 
then  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  He  had  many  hobbies  and  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  drawing  and  spending  time  with  his  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Melissa  and  their  four  children  Alan, 

Michelle,  Dohnny  III  and  Laura.  His  sister  Elizabeth  (Antonio)  Velasquez 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  a brother  David  Montoya  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  his  parents 
Dohnny  and  Marilynn  Montoya  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles 
and  cousins. 

Viewing  started  Wednesday  at  his  residence  on  Cutshalts  Road  until  time 
of  burial.  Services  are  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  August  27,  2005  at  the  Good 
Shepherd  Episcopal  Church  on  Mission  Road  in  Fort  Hall.  Burial  will 
immediately  follow  at  the  Matsaw  Family  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

September  1,  2005 

Ronald  "Nick"  Fighter 

CROW  AGENCY  - Ronald  Nicholas  Fighter,  26,  of  Crow  Agency,  died 
Wednesday,  Aug.  31,  2005,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a pedestrian-train 
accident  south  of  Crow  Agency. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  2,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 


September  2,  2005 


Ronald  Nicholas  "Nick"  Fighter 

CROW  AGENCY  - Ronald  Nicholas  "Nick"  Fighter,  26,  of  Crow  Agency,  died 
tragically  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  31,  2005,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a 
pedestrian-train  accident  south  of  Crow  Agency. 

Chee't  Da  Kaaeesh  "Leads  Wolf,"  named  after  a real  good-natured  man,  a 
relative  in  the  Pretty  Shields  Family,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1978,  in  Crow 
Agency,  a son  of  Norman  Fighter  and  Yvonne  Iron.  Fie  grew  up  in  Fort  Smith 
and  Crow  Agency,  attended  schools  in  Hardin,  St.  Xavier  and  Fort  Smith, 
before  completing  his  education  in  Pullman,  Wash. 

Nick  developed  an  interest  in  drawing  at  an  early  age,  which  enabled  him 
to  excel  while  attending  the  Santa  Fe  Institute  of  Art  in  New  Mexico.  He 
planned  to  further  his  education  at  the  United  Tribes  Technical 
Institution  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  was  a 
child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

Nick  enjoyed  camping,  fishing,  hunting  and  riding  four-wheelers. 

His  parents;  grandparents,  Myers  (Rosabelle)  Fighter;  brothers,  Tory 
Fighter,  3r.  and  Lance  Iron;  sister.  Garnet  Turns  Plenty;  uncle.  Garland 
Iron;  aunt,  Sylvia  Iron;  and  grandparents,  Ralph  and  Ada  Iron,  preceded 
Nick  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  sisters,  Roberta  (Bert)  Little  Owl,  Roann  Fighter 
and  Erlene  Poncho;  his  brothers,  Ralph  (Sydney)  Costa,  Robert  Stiffarm  and 
Dee  lay  Three  Irons;  adopted  brothers,  Randy  Three  Irons,  Myers,  Edward 
and  Travis  Brien;  his  special  aunt,  Gladys  (Woodrow)  Brien;  great- 
grandmother, Mae  House;  nephews,  Trevor  and  Cannan  Big  Hair,  Luke  Costa, 
Tory  Springfield  and  Marty  Stiffarm;  a special  friend,  Leta  Wilson; 
adopted  mother,  Carmelita  Bird  in  Ground;  stepfather.  Lucky  (Gevy)  Costa; 
and  his  extended  family,  including  the  Fighter,  Iron,  Hugs  and  Pretty 
Eagle  descendants.  Bear  Ground,  House,  Morning,  Morrison,  Yarlott  and  Not 
Afraid;  as  well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins.  Our  family  is  very 
large;  if  we  have  forgotten  anyone,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  2,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel. 

Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of 
Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

September  2,  2005 

Gilbert  D.  'Dulio'  Guardipee 

BROWNING  - Gilbert  Dean  "Dulio"  Guardipee,  47,  died  of  complications 
from  diabetes  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning. 
Rosary  will  be  recited  there  at  6 p.m.  today,  followed  by  traditional 
services.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church  in  Browning,  with  burial  at  Takes  Gun  Cemetery  in  Starr  School. 
Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Lorraine  "Dimples"  Takes  Gun  Guardipee  of 
Browning;  daughters  Deanna  (Kendrick)  Guardipee  and  Geneva  (Francisco) 
Hungry,  and  two  grandchildren,  all  of  El  Reno,  Okla.;  a brother,  Elton 
(Tana)  Guardipee;  sisters  Bonnie  Takes  Gun,  Rena  (Wally)  Selam  and  Audrey 
(Harvey)  Sure  Chief;  and  his  cherished  companion,  Dulia. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Mike  and  Annie  Takes  Gun 
and  Fred  and  Rose  Guardipee;  his  great-grandfather.  Chief  White  Calf;  and 
great-grandparents  Chief  Heavy  Runner  and  No  Petrified  Rock  Heavy  Runner. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

September  1,  2005 

Gilbert  D.  'Dulio'  Guardipee 

BROWNING  - Gilbert  Dean  "Dulio"  Guardipee,  47,  died  of  complications 
from  diabetes  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  with  rosary 
there  at  6 p.m.  Friday.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church  in  Browning,  with  burial  at  Takes  Gun  Cemetery  in  Starr 


School.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Deanna  Guardipee  and  Geneva  Hungry  of  El 
Reno,  Okla.;  his  mother,  Lorraine  Takes  Gun  Guardipee  of  Browning;  a 
brother,  Elton  Guardipee  of  Browning;  sisters  Bonnie  Takes  Gun,  Rena  Selam 
and  Audrey  Sure  Chief,  all  of  Browning;  and  two  grandchildren;  and  his 
companion,  Dulia. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  31,  2005 

Walter  Shuravloff,  52 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Walter  Richard  Shuravloff,  52,  died  of  natural  causes 
Aug.  27,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A panikhida  will  be  at  7:30  p.m.  today  at  St.  Innocent  Russian  Orthodox 
Cathedral.  A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  with  Archimandrite  Isidore 
officiating.  Flowers  are  welcome.  Burial  will  be  at  Anchorage  Memorial 
Park  after  the  service.  A meal  will  be  served  after  the  burial  at  a 
location  to  be  announced  at  the  service. 

Mr.  Shuravloff  was  born  Sept.  29,  1952,  in  Kodiak.  He  was  a lifelong 
Alaska  resident  who  lived  in  Kodiak,  Old  Harbor  and  Anchorage.  Mr. 
Shuravloff  was  a caregiver  for  his  mother  for  more  than  12  years. 

His  family  said:  "Walter  Shuravloff  was  a brother,  uncle,  nephew  and 
father  figure  to  family  and  extended  family  . . . 

"Walter's  passions  were  cooking  for  those  he  loved,  country  music  and 
playing  the  role  of  'McGyver'  by  fixing  things  that  broke  for  those  around 
him.  His  real  specialty  was  being  a great  listener  and  comforter  for  those 
who  needed  to  talk  out  their  problems.  Everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Walter  liked  and  loved  him,  as  he  never  said  a mean  word  against 
anyone.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  and  forever  loved  by  family  and  friends. 
Many  lives  have  been  touched  by  knowing  the  gentle  and  compassionate  man 
he  was.  He  will  always  be  loved  and  never  forgotten." 

Mr.  Shuravloff  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Lisa  Stoltenberg  and  Susan 
Ranem;  brother,  Robert  Robinson;  nieces,  Lydia  Yocum,  Danyelle  Wiley,  and 
Peggy  and  Rachel  Stoltenberg;  nephew,  Cory  Ranem;  aunts,  Tanya  Nelson, 
Sophie  Crain  and  Annie  Mordhorst;  uncles,  lohn  and  Peter  Shuravloff; 
grandnieces,  Susie  Roberson  and  Lydia  Conrad;  grandnephew,  Alekzandr 
Wiley;  and  many  cousins. 

Family  and  friends  may  leave  memorial  tributes  at  www.mem.com. 

Arrangements  are  with  Kehl's  Forest  Lawn  Mortuary. 

September  2,  2005 

Ronald  M.  Robison,  57 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Ronald  Mayes  Robison,  57,  died  Aug.  27,  2005,  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  after  a year  and  a half  battle  with  brain 
cancer. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  12:30  p.m.,  with  a celebration  of  life  at 
1:30  p.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  Burial  will  be  at 
Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Robison  was  born  Nov.  26,  1947,  in  Coffeeville,  Kan. 

Family  wrote:  "He  came  to  Anchorage  in  1980  to  stay  because  of  his  love 
for  Alaska.  Ron  was  a jack-of-all-trades,  and  worked  a variety  of  jobs 
over  the  years  until  he  found  his  place  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  which  he 
greatly  enjoyed. 

"However,  Ron's  greatest  love  in  his  life  was  the  Lord  lesus.  Through 
all  of  life's  struggles,  lesus  was  his  hope  and  strength.  Ron  founded  the 
local  food  ministry  Compassion  Outreach  in  the  late  '80s  as  a ministry  of 
Compassion  Fellowship,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor.  It  was  his  joy  in  life 
to  reach  out  and  care  for  the  poor  of  Anchorage." 

Mr.  Robison  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  24  years,  Mona  Robison;  father,  D. 
F.  Robison;  son,  Shawn  of  Anchorage;  daughter,  Melissa;  and  son,  Cody  of 
Oklahoma;  stepsons,  David  and  Michael  Morgan;  and  sister,  Mona  Lisa  Baker. 


September  3,  2005 


Nancy  Geisler,  78 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Nancy  Geisler,  78,  died  of  natural  causes  Aug.  71 , 
2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A funeral  and  burial  will  be  held  in  Noorvik,  with  the  Rev.  Irene 
Armstrong  of  the  Friends  Church  officiating. 

Mrs.  Geisler  was  born  April  21,  1927,  in  Noorvik.  Though  she  moved  to 
Washington  state  in  1972,  she  returned  to  Alaska  in  2002.  She  was  a 
homemaker  who  occasionally  worked  as  a caregiver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Robert  Lane  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and  Ernie 
Geisler  of  Fairbanks;  daughters,  Kayahnna  Moore  of  Federal  Way,  Wash.,  and 
Elaine  Copeland  of  Anchorage;  brother,  Raymond  George  of  Noorvik;  sisters, 
Dora  Watson  and  Edna  Coffin  of  Kotzebue;  uncle,  Ben  Gregg  of  Anchorage; 
and  aunt,  Ada  Ward  of  Kotzebue. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

September  4,  2005 

Dean  Miller,  36 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Dean  Franklin  Saalaagruk  Miller,  36,  died  Sept.  1, 
2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A funeral  will  be  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Anchorage  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematory,  1800  Dare  Ave.  Burial  will  take  place  at  Barrow  Cemetery  in 
Barrow. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  Ian.  28,  1969,  in  Anchorage.  He  lived  in  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks  and  Barrow.  He  completed  his  two-year  electrical  apprenticeship 
at  Ilisagvik  College  in  Barrow. 

Mr.  Miller  worked  for  the  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  North  Slope 
Borough  and  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp. 

He  was  a member  of  Utqiagvik  Presbyterian  Church  in  Barrow. 

Mr.  Miller  enjoyed  playing  pool,  playing  the  guitar,  number  puzzles, 
reading,  poetry  writing,  children  and  video  games. 

His  family  said:  "Dean  will  be  most  remembered  as  a young  Inupiaq 
warrior  who  lived  and  loved  life  in  its  fullest." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith  (Tegoseak)  Miller  of  Anchorage;  sons, 
Brandon,  Calvin  and  Fred  Miller  of  Anchorage;  mother,  Doreen  Simmonds  of 
Barrow;  dad,  Dennis  Silvasy  of  Barrow;  father,  Frank  Miller  of  Fairbanks; 
grandfather,  Samuel  Simmonds  of  Barrow;  grandmother,  Hester  Simmonds  of 
Barrow;  brothers,  Fred  Miller,  Keith  Olson  and  "Eli"  Simmonds,  all  of 
Barrow;  and  sister,  Cheryl  Nutaaq  Silvasy  of  Barrow. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  501  Misty  Fjord  Circle 
#B,  Anchorage  99508. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

September  4,  2005 
Dean  F.  Miller 

Dean  Franklin  Saalaafruk  Utuayuk  Miller  was  born  to  this  world  in 
Anchorage  on  Dan.  28,  1969.  A young  spiritual  warrior,  he  braved  a battle 
with  adenocarcinoma,  a form  of  cancer  and  went  to  his  spiritual  home  in 
the  early  morning  of  Sept.  1,  2005. 

Dean  walked  the  sobriety  path  of  14  years  until  the  end. 

Prayers  abounded  much  for  Dean  during  his  stay  at  the  hospital  and  his 
family  gives  thanks  to  all  who  prayed  for  him  during  that  time.  Your 
prayers  have  kept  us  standing  and  walking  through  this  time  of  Dean's 
battle;  he  never  had  to  be  alone.  Appreciation  is  also  given  to  the 
hospital  staff  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center.  For  those  who  made 
sure  that  the  family  didn't  go  without  earthly  needs  during  their  time 
away  from  home,  many,  many  thanks. 

Dean  was  the  son  of  Franklin  David  Miller  of  McGrath  and  Doreen  Simmonds 


of  Barrow;  and  son-in-law  of  Bill  and  Margaret  Tegoseak  of  Fairbanks.  He 
is  the  grandson  of  Fred  W.  and  Helen  Miller  of  McGrath,  and  Samuel  and 
Ester  Simmonds  of  Barrow. 

All  grandparents  have  moved  on  to  be  with  their  Creator.  Dean  was 
especially  close  to  his  grandfather,  Samuel,  when  he  worked  as  an  alcohol 
counselor  in  Barrow.  He  now  walks  with  his  daughter,  Amelia  Aanataq,  who 
passed  on  at  9 months  in  April  1998. 

His  aunts  and  uncles  who  walked  before  him  are  Nellie  and  Capt.  Bill 
Nayukok,  Eli  Ahnupkana  Simmonds,  Arnold  Nasunguluk  Simmonds,  Rose  Miller 
Hagen  and  Fred  Wallace  Miller  II. 

He  walks  before  his  brothers,  Fred  Wallace  Pauyuuraq  Miller,  Keith  Olson 
and  Eli  Ahnupkana  Quvan  Simmonds;  sister,  Nutaaq  Cherlyn  Silvasy; 
brothers-in-law  Samuel  and  Gabriel  Tegoseak;  and  sister-in-law  Nita 
Marlene  Moran;  aunts  and  uncles,  Dorothy  and  Allan  Anderson,  Leona  and  Rex 
Okakok,  Margaret  Pardue,  Alice  Leavitt  Kavairlook,  MarthaDane  and  Charlie 
Kagak,  Clarice  and  Benny  Akootchook  and  Wanda,  Erdman,  Benfer  and  Ryburn 
Simmonds.  He  also  walks  before  the  one  he  called  Dad,  Dennis  Silvasy;  and 
George  and  Mary  Bennett  of  Sitka,  whom  he  called  mom  and  pop.  He  had  many 
wonderful  friends:  Nathaniel  lemaun  Rexford  and  Deanna  Nanmak  Crosby 
stayed  with  us  every  day  at  the  hospital.  Other  friends  came  by  and  called. 
We  are  very  grateful. 

His  wife,  Edith  Doanne  Tegoseak  Miller,  and  their  three  sons,  Brandon 
Dean  Alivrun  Kunnaluaq,  10,  Calvin  Daymz  Igaugaq  An-ngik,  5,  and  Fred 
Wallace  IV  Pauyuuraq,  born  Aug.  24,  2005,  will  celebrate  Dean's  life  on 
this  Earth  with  family  and  friends  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Barrow  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  8. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

August  31,  2005 

Dudith  Ann  George  Duksa.aat'  Tlaa 

Duneau  resident  Dudith  Ann  George  died  Aug.  28,  2005,  at  her  residence 
with  her  husband  Cyril,  family  members,  and  friends  by  her  side. 

She  was  born  Dec.  14,  1934,  in  Duneau  to  the  late  Dudson  Brown  and  Lena 
(Fournie)  Brown.  Her  paternal  grandparents  were  Dames  Wheeler  Brown  and 
Mary  (Spurgeon)  Brown.  She  had  five  sisters,  Mary  Lekanof,  Dorothy  Beasley, 
Geraldine  Williams,  Vivian  Kokotovich  and  Minnie  Dundas,  and  one  brother, 
Michael  Brown. 

Dudy  was  Ye'il  (Raven)  moiety  and  a member  of  the  L'uknax.Pdi  (Coho) 
clan,  D'aklaweid?  yadix,  Kaagwaantaan  dachxan,  and  Lukaax.Pdi  dachxan. 
Dudy's  clan  originated  from  Dry  Bay  of  the  Daginaa  HPt  tribal  clan  house. 
Dudy's  LingPt  name  was  Duksa.aat'  Tlaa,  and  it  is  from  the  L'uknax.Pdi 
clan  and  refers  to  her  ancestral  homeland. 

After  her  parents'  divorce,  Dudy  and  her  sisters  lived  at  the  Bethel 
Beach  Home  in  Duneau.  They  traveled  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  reach  the 
Eklutna  Boarding  School  in  Seward.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Mt. 
Edgecumbe  Boarding  School. 

Dudy  graduated  in  1953  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School.  She  attended 
college  in  California.  Upon  her  return  to  Alaska,  she  worked  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  at  the  Department  of  Health  as  the  commissioner's 
secretary.  She  moved  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  same  capacity. 

Dudy  met  Cyril  George  in  1968  and  married  two  years  later.  He  brought 
six  children  to  the  union.  The  children  are  Richard,  Deff,  Byron,  Doe, 

Cyril  Dr.,  (deceased)  and  Roberta  "Sister  Girl"  (Hunter).  There  are  30 
grandchildren  and  31  great  grandchildren . 

Cyril  served  as  mayor  of  Angoon,  while  Dudy  was  city  planner  and  grant 
writer.  Their  successful  projects  included  the  one  million  dollar  dock  and 
warehouse  project  in  Killisnoo  and  the  set  up  of  the  first  city  of  Angoon 
office. 

She  also  worked  for  Sealaska  Corporation  by  providing  enumeration  of 
Southeast  community  members  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  BIA, 
formulating  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA) . 

She  was  bestowed  a second  LingPt  name  by  Eddie  Dack,  Teikweid?  clan 
chief  of  Angoon.  She  was  adopted  at  a ceremonial  koo.e'xe  and  received  the 


name  Xin  X'eex'.  The  meaning  of  this  name  describes  when  a bear  comes  out 
of  its  winter  hibernation  and  leaves  tracks  in  the  fresh  snow.  This  name 
was  chosen  because,  as  Eddie  lack  stated,  "Dudy  left  her  foot  prints  in 
Angoon . " 

In  Duneau,  she  began  an  eighteen  year  career  with  Central 
Council/Tlingit  & Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska  as  the  assistant  to  the 
president.  She  worked  for  president's  Ray  Paddock  Hr.,  and  Andrew  "Dohn" 
Hope  Hr.,  and  current  president  Edward  Thomas. 

She  retired  from  CCTHITA  in  1998.  She  was  elected  the  tribal  President 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  the  city  of  Duneau.  Successes  included 
sponsoring  youth  culture  camps,  becoming  an  active  participant  of  the  AFN 
Wellness  program  and  the  annual  Christmas  party. 

The  community,  regional  and  state-wide  organizations  that  she  was 
affiliated  with  are:  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood,  Camp  #2/Duneau,  Alaska 
Native  Brotherhood  Camp  #2/Duneau,  Alaska  Native  Education  Board,  Alaska 
Unorganized  Borough  School  District,  Anchorage  Human  Rights  Commission, 
Gastineau  Channel  Senior  Services,  Gastineau  Manor,  Duneau  Lions  Club, 
SPARC,  Statewide  Title  I ESEA  Board,  The  Salvation  Army,  Central 
Council/Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska  (2000  Delegate  of  the 
Year)  and  the  Tlingit  & Haida  Community  Council. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
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Sidney  Bitternose 

BITTERNOSE,  SIDNEY  THOMAS  - Danuary  18,  1963  September  1,  2005.  In 
loving  memory  of  a dear  husband,  father,  brother  and  grandfather.  Sid  was 
born  and  raised  on  Gordon  First  Nation.  He  was  a committed,  caring  and 
dedicated  individual  who  often  went  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  His 
talents  made  him  an  exceptional  employee  within  the  justice  system.  Sid's 
passions  included  spending  time  with  family.  He  particularly  enjoyed 
special  times  with  his  grandson  Austin.  During  his  spare  time,  he  loved  to 
golf. 

Sid  leaves  to  mourn  his  loving  wife  Karen,  son  Adrian  (Michelle), 
daughter  Kendra  (Clint)  and  grandson  Austin;  sisters  Alice  (Charlie), 

Agnes  and  Mary  (Tim),  brothers  Harv  (Donna),  Ken  (Carrie)  and  Wes;  uncles 
William  Bitternose,  Sam  Geddes,  and  Auntie  Nancy  Bitternose.  He  will  be 
sorrowfully  missed  by  numerous  relatives,  coworkers  and  clients. 

Sid  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Thomas  and  Hazel  and  brother  Wesley 
and  mother  in  law  Margaret  Morris. 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  5th  at  the  Gordon  First 
Nation  Gymnasium.  Funeral  will  be  held  at  the  Gordon  First  Nation 
Gymnasium  on  Tuesday,  September  6th  at  2:00  p.m.  Burial  to  follow  at  St. 
Luke ' s Cemetery. 

Sheldon  Troy  Kahnapace 

KAHNAPACE  - On  Thursday,  September  1,  2005,  Sheldon  Troy  Kahnapace, 
beloved  brother,  father  and  son,  passed  away  peacefully  with  family  and 
friends  by  his  side  at  the  Wascana  Rehabilitation  Centre  where  he  was  a 
patient  for  10  years.  He  was  born  on  May  31,  1973  at  the  Fort  Qu'Appelle 
Indian  Hospital. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  devoted  and  loving  mother  Beverley;  father 
Anthony,  grandmother  Elsie;  grandfathers  Orville  and  George  and  brothers 
Colin  and  Glen. 

Sheldon  leaves  to  mourn,  his  loving  daughters  Rheann,  Keshia  and 
Shaylene;  son  Colin;  former  wife  Shelly  Fayant;  sisters:  Kendra  and  her 
children  Elya,  Christine  and  Michael  (Toronto);  Dawn  and  her  children 
Tannis  and  Leland;  and  Karen  Osachoff  (Vancouver);  step-dad  William 
Lipsette;  adopted  brothers  Lyall  Anaquod,  Richard  Kahnapace  Dr.,  Mark 
Gibson,  Tim  Cyr,  Calvin  and  Lyle  McNab  and  Wade  Fiechter;  aunts  Brenda, 
Darlene,  Stephanie  (Darrel)  Bellegarde,  Vivian  Anaquod  (Bob),  Lorraine  Cyr, 
Ronda  McKay  and  Harriet  Kahnapace;  uncles  Reynold,  Warren  and  Greg 
Bellegarde,  Raymond,  Doseph,  Marty,  Richard  and  Dana  Kahnapace,  Lindsay 
Cyr,  Roddy  McKay  and  his  paternal  grandmother  Rosalie  Pambrun.  A Viewing 


will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  5,  2005  from  11:00  12:00  P.M.  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Avenue,  Regina,  SK. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  5,  2005  at  4:00  P.M.  at  the 
Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Hall,  Pasqua  First  Nation,  SK.  The  Funeral  Service  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  6,  2005  at  1:00  P.M.  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua 
Hall,  Pasqua  First  Nation.  Burial  to  follow  at  Asham  Beach  Cemetery.  The 
family  would  like  to  express  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  years  of 
care  provided  by  the  staff  at  Wascana  Rehabilitation  Centre,  with  a 
special  thank  you  to  Kelly  and  Cheryl.  Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE 
FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Richard  Mills  (Kiaayinnaapowa) 

MR.  RICHARD  MILLS  born  on  January  11,  1942  passed  away  on  Monday,  August 
30,  2005  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  surrounded  by  his  loving 
family.  Richard  was  63  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  passing. 

He  is  survived  by  brothers:  Franco  (Cindy),  Randy  (Doreen),  Ivory 
(Donna),  and  Edward;  sisters:  Loretta,  Mary  Rose  (Herbert),  Teresa  Provost, 
Liza  (Norman)  Many  Fingers  and  Evelyn  (Andrew)  Wells;  granddaughter  Dickie 
Shade;  adopted  son  (nephew)  Jade  Mills;  adopted  daughters  (nieces)  Leslie 
(Cameron)  Tallow  and  Sonya  Mills.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  aunties: 
Isabelle  Spear  Chief  and  Lena  Chief  Calf;  great  aunties  Margaret  Hind  Man 
and  Emma  Red  Gun  of  the  Sik-si-ka  Nation. 

Richard  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Christopher  (Buster)  and  Eva 
Mills;  Only  son  Dickie  Wells;  sisters:  Gloria  Shade,  Virginia  Mills,  Edith 
Little  Child,  Rose  Mary  Mills;  and  one  brother  Chris  Mills  Jr. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing  he  was  the  Parent  Advisory  Committee  Chair 
Person  for  the  Aahsaopi  School,  Board  member  for  the  Kainai  Board  of 
Education,  Board  of  Governors  for  Red  Crow  Community  College  and  the 
President  of  the  Native  Cursillo  movement. 

Richard  was  very  active  with  various  Business  Administration  offices,  he 
served  as  the  Blood  Band  Manager  for  a number  of  years,  with  that  he  was  a 
co-founder  of  the  Shot  Both  Sides  Building  he  also  served  on  Blood  Tribe 
Council  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  during  this  time  he  helped 
establish  self-control  of  our  Education.  Richard  was  also  a founding 
member  of  the  St  Paul's  Treatment  Center;  he  was  the  Director  for  a number 
of  years  as  well. 

Richard  was  involved  with  sport  activities,  he  was  the  General  Manager 
for  the  M & M Eagles,  Kainai  Golden  Chiefs,  Golden  Eagles,  he  was  a 
founding  member  of  Chief  Mountain  Warriors,  Kainai  Golf  Classic,  Kainai 
Indian  Days  Fast  Ball,  and  the  biggest  Kainai  International  Basketball 
Tourney  the  Blood  Reserve  hosted,  this  tournament  brought  teams  from  all 
over  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Richard  was  known  and  very 
well  respected  by  all  head  coaches  and  teams  that  joined  the  tournaments 
he  would  host.  He  was  also  a proud  sponsor  of  the  Blood  Reserve  Boxing 
Club,  Kainai  Indian  Days  Rodeo  and  Public  Relations  for  Stray  Horse  Band. 
Richard  was  also  a Chicken  Dancer  and  participated  at  various  Pow-Wow's 
especially  the  Cross  Bell  Indian  Days.  In  1984  Richard,  along  with  his 
Curling  buddies  won  the  1984  Curling  Provincial  Championship.  Richard  also 
won  numerous  Golf  Tournaments  during  his  time. 

Up  until  the  time  of  his  passing,  Richard  was  a devout  Catholic;  he  was 
very  involved  with  the  Cursillo  movement,  with  this  commitment  he  traveled 
extensively  to  many  Holy  countries  such  as,  Lourdes,  Rome,  Madrid  Spain, 
Nazare/Fatima  Portugal,  Medjugorje  Yugoslavia,  Batalha,  and  Guadalupe.  He 
also  traveled  to  many  other  countries  to  numerous  to  mention. 

Richard  graduated  from  the  St  Mary's  Residential  School  than  attended 
Notre  Dame  in  Saskatchewan,  at  this  time  he  began  his  Priest  Hood,  he  than 
moved  onto  Bible  Studies  in  St  Albert  where  he  became  very  well  respected 
by  all  Priests  in  Alberta. 

Richard  held  a very  special  place  in  his  heart  for  his  nephew  Jade  whom 
he  raised  since  birth,  every  where  Richard  was.  Jade  was  sure  to  follow 
with  a truck  load  of  goodies,  Richard  would  have  no  choice  but  to  pay  for 


things  as  Hade  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  That  was  how  Richard 
raised  him.  He  also  had  a special  place  in  his  heart  for  his  grand 
daughter  Dicki  Girl,  nephews  "Mousie"  and  lamie  nieces  Haley  and  Cammi  and 
God  children. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  SENATOR  GLADSTONE  HALL,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Friday,  September  2,  2005  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  September  3,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Reverend  Ubald  Duchesneau  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium 
981-7777. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc . /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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September  17,  2005 
Abenaki  Skamonkas/corn  maker  moon 
Blackfeet  awakaasiiki ' somm/deer  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskucee/little  chestnut  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


"We  always  look  at  seven  generations 
land  and  traditional  ways." 

loni  Ramos,  President  - Salt  River 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  | 

\ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  ( 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


to  come.  We  want  to  maintain  our 
Pima 

The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

It  was  my  intent  to  devote  this  week's  editorial  space  to  the  pathetic 
state  of  Indian  Education  in  both  Canada  and  the  U.S. 


That  will  have  to  wait.  Something  we  all  already  knew  needs  to  be  said. 

We  are  a giving  people.  It  is  part  of  our  culture  and  part  of  who  we 
are.  We  need  to  acknowledge  that's  the  way  we  walk,  and  take  a moment  to 
give  thanks  we  are  real  human  beings  and  to  be  proud  of  each  other. 

The  lead  article  is  just  one  of  many  I have  read  this  past  week  telling 
over-and-over  again  how  Native  Peoples  and  Native  Nations  are  giving  to 
the  Katrina  storm  victims.  I heard  about  it  this  weekend  at  a powwow. 
Forty  Houma  and  Choctaw  were  being  cared  for  by  one  family  in  central 
Alabama  and  another  twenty  had  just  arrived.  The  church  that  had  promised 
to  help  had  backed  out,  yet  the  family  was  determined  to  provide  for  these 
relations  in  need  and  trust  Creator  would  show  them  the  way. 

In  the  lead  article  you  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  help  provide 
bison  meat  for  the  victims.  A few  dollors  from  each  reader  will  insure 
a steady  supply  of  nutritionally  superior  bison  for  these  families. 

Last  Monday  I was  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Prison  SHU,  Security  Holding 
Unit  (ie:  Maximum  Control  or  "the  hole"),  offering  prayer  support  for 
brothers  confined  there.  These  men,  who  have  very  minimal  income  when 
they  get  out  of  the  SHU,  and  pay  exhorbitant  prices  in  the  commissary  for 
their  purchases,  were  passing  their  toiletries  to  the  prison  officials  to 
be  sent  to  the  victims  of  Katrina. 


We  are  a unique  people  and  I send  thanks  for  each  of  you! 
Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Tribes  need  help 

shipping  Bison  Meat  to  Victims 

- Louisiana  Coastal  Tribes 
hardest  hit  by  Katrina 

- Southwestern  Tribes  chip  in 
disaster  assistance 

- Sandia  gives  $1M  to  Red  Cross 

- Tulsa  Native  Americans 
roll  up  their  Sleeves 

- Ntl.  Organizations 

raise  disaster  relief  Funds 

- More  Donatins, 

Gulf  Coast  Tribes  offer  grim  News 

- While  People  suffer, 

IHS  reserves  Funds 

- Rehnquist's  tenure 

saw  erosion  of  Sovereignty 

- Nominee  Roberts 

shaped  limits  on  Sovereignty 

- Roberts  could  hear  from 
Native  Hawaiians  again 

- MCALLISTER:  Media  lets  DOI 
off  the  hook  on  Trust 

- Swimmer  shifts  Trust 
responsibility  to  Landowners 

- Clutching  to  a culture: 

Arapaho  reinvigorate  Tribe 

- Eastern  Pequots  wait  confidently 
for  BIA  Decision 

- Schaghticokes  Ad  Campaign 
on  eve  of  decisions 
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Tribes  need  help  shipping  bison  meat  to  hurricane  victims 

By  HARED  MILLER 

Tribune  Regional  Reporter 

September  8,  2005 

FORT  BELKNAP  - The  Fort  Belknap  tribes  hit  a snag  this  week  in  their  plan 
to  slaughter  10  bison  and  donate  the  meat  to  victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Coordinators  of  the  relief  effort  don't  have  any  way  to  ship  the 
estimated  5,000  pounds  of  meat  from  Montana  to  refugee  stations  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Tribal  officials  are  looking  for  spare  room  in  a refrigerated  truck 
headed  to  Utah,  Colorado  or  Texas  next  week. 

"If  anybody  in  the  state  has  something  going  that  way  and  had  some  extra 
space,  we  would  appreciate  being  contacted,"  said  Hanice  Hawley, 
coordinator  for  the  tribes'  relief  effort. 

The  Fort  Belknap  tribes  joined  others  across  the  nation  last  week  in 
offering  assistance  to  victims  of  the  hurricane. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Human  Services  Department  is  stockpiling  clothing, 
bedding  and  money  to  send  to  displaced  victims. 

Another  tribal  department  is  collecting  school  supplies  and  children's 
books  to  replace  those  destroyed  in  one  of  the  nation's  worst  natural 
disasters . 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  last  week  set  up  a relief  fund 
to  assist  tribes  and  their  members  in  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Six  federally  recognized  tribes  are  located  in  the  three  states,  which 
were  hit  by  wind,  rain  and  flooding. 

NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  has  called  for  a unification  of  Indian  Country 
to  help  the  displaced  tribes. 

About  10  Fort  Belknap  residents  offered  prayers  and  held  a pipe  ceremony 
Wednesday  morning  to  prepare  for  the  slaughter  of  the  bison. 

"To  slaughter  the  buffalo,  to  do  those  things,  is  a very  spiritual 
thing,"  Hawley  said. 

The  actual  slaughter  probably  won't  happen  until  the  tribally  owned 
Little  Rockies  Meat  Packing  Plant  in  Malta  has  time  to  process  the  meat, 
probably  next  week,  Hawley  said. 

The  animals  also  won't  be  killed  until  tribal  officials  are  sure  they 
have  a way  to  ship  meat  to  the  hurricane  victims,  Hawley  said. 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  needs,  the  tribe  must  raise  about 
$1,000  for  butcher  paper,  tape  and  boxes,  Hawley  said. 

Between  Havre  and  Malta  on  the  Hi-Line,  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  is 
home  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Gros  Venture  and  Assiniboine  tribes.  The  tribes 
own  about  600  bison,  which  live  on  the  reservation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  of  the  nearby  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation 
also  is  considering  some  type  of  hurricane  relief  measures. 

The  Chippewa-Cree  Business  Committee  could  take  up  the  matter  on  Friday, 
said  Councilman  Honathan  Windy  Boy. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Hared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Louisiana  state  coastal  tribes  hardest  hit  by  Hurricane  Katrina 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  9,  2005 

HOUMA,  La.  - Hurricane  Katrina  destroyed  the  homes  of  Louisiana-state 
recognized  American  Indian  tribes  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  some  have  lost 
everything  to  hurricane  damage  and  flooding. 

Tribal  members  say  Hurricane  Katrina  did  not  discern  whether  tribal 
members  were  from  federally-recognized  tribes,  but  those  lacking  federal 
recognition  have  been  largely  ignored  by  federal  agencies  and  the  media. 

At  least  eight  families  of  the  state-recognized  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian 
Tribe,  located  in  Terrebonne  and  Lafourche  parishes,  lost  everything  or 
received  major  damage. 

Patty  Ferguson,  member  of  the  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian  Tribe  and  the 
tribe's  attorney,  said  three  families  from  the  tribe  - one  in  New  Orleans, 
one  in  St.  Bernard  and  one  in  Mississippi  - lost  everything. 

At  least  five  other  tribal  families  living  in  Jefferson  Parish  have  been 
displaced.  As  of  Sept.  8,  it  was  unclear  whether  their  homes  were  spared 
in  the  storm. 

"The  tribe  also  does  not  know  the  extent  of  the  damage  of  three  families 
living  in  St.  Charles  Parish  and  one  in  Kiln,  Miss.,  where  the  eye  of  the 
storm  passed  through,"  Ferguson  told  Indian  Country  Today. 

Ferguson  said  there  was  other  damage.  "The  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian  Tribe 
estimates  that  that  at  least  21  families  have  some  roof /house  damage." 

In  southern  Louisiana,  five  state-recognized  Indian  tribes  felt  the 
effects  of  Katrina,  including  the  United  Houma  Nation  which  spreads  across 
various  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

The  other  tribes  hit  were  the  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian  Tribe;  the  Isle  de 
Jean  Charles  Indian  Band  of  Biloxi-Chitimacha  Confederation  of  Muskogees, 
located  in  Terrebonne  Parish;  the  Bayou  Lafourche  Band  of  Biloxi- 
Chitimacha  Confederation  of  Muskogees,  located  in  Lafourche  Parish;  and 
the  Muskogees,  located  in  Terrebonne  Parish. 

The  United  Houma  Nation  has  about  4,250  members  living  in  the  region 
affected  by  Katrina,  including  St.  Bernard,  Orleans,  Jefferson,  and 
Plaquemines  parishes.  The  entire  parish  of  St.  Bernard  was  flooded  and 
those  Houma  Indians  living  there  are  now  displaced.  Some  are  in  shelters, 
some  in  hotels,  and  others  scattered  throughout  the  state  with  relatives. 

A preliminary  report  from  Pat  Arnould,  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Governor's  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  on  Sept.  6 showed  that  70  Chitimacha 
families  were  affected  in  Orleans,  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines  and  Jefferson 
parishes . 

With  reports  still  coming  in,  preliminary  accounts  show  the  numbers  of 
United  Houma  Nation  tribal  members  affected:  200  people  in  Orleans,  650  in 
St.  Bernard,  400  in  Plaquemines  and  3,000  in  Jefferson  Parish. 

Arnould  told  ICT,  "Please  advise  any  tribal  citizen  affected  in  these 
areas  to  contact  their  tribal  government  with  information  on  their 
whereabouts.  At  this  time  many  will  not  know  of  the  damage  suffered,  but 
we  are  very  concerned  with  those  who  have  evacuated." 

Members  of  affected  tribes  living  in  other  states  should  also  contact 
their  tribal  government. 

"I  am  getting  many  calls  wanting  to  offer  assistance  but  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  locations  of  our  population,"  Arnould  said. 

Arnould  can  currently  be  contacted  at  the  State  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness:  (800)  256-7036.  Her  desk  number  is  (225)  925-7445.  Other 
numbers  include  (225)  219-7556  or,  for  Louisiana  residents,  (800)  863-0098. 


Elsewhere,  Ferguson  said  members  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche  Band  of  Biloxi- 
Chitimacha  Confederation  of  Muskogees  also  have  roof  damage  and  are  in 
need  of  assistance  in  making  repairs.  The  main  concern  for  this  area  is 
access  to  food  and  supplies.  Bayou  Lafourche  Band  of  Biloxi  Chitimachas 
Chief  Randy  Verdun  arranged  a food  delivery  to  his  community  members 
through  the  assistance  of  churches  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area. 

"Many  of  these  bayou  tribes  are  fishing  communities,"  Ferguson  said  of 
the  five  state-recognized  tribes  in  southern  Louisiana.  "It  is  unclear  how 
Hurricane  Katrina  will  impact  the  fishing  industry.  The  catches  have  been 
minimal  the  last  few  nights,  and  the  market  for  crabs  has  been  reduced. 

"There  is  a fear  that  the  crab,  oyster  and  shrimp  seasons  may  be 
finished  for  the  year.  The  alligator  season  has  been  postponed  due  to 
mortality  of  alligators  caused  by  the  storm.  Fishermen  may  be  eligible  for 
emergency  unemployment  because  of  the  debris  and  pollution  in  the  waters 
as  a result  of  Katrina,"  she  said. 

Debris  and  trash  in  the  waters  need  to  be  removed  to  enable  a productive 
fishing  season.  Most  Indians  in  the  area  freeze  enough  seafood  for  the 
winter. 

"Tribal  leaders  are  concerned  about  those  families  who  do  not  have 
generators  because  their  winter  supply  of  seafood  and  other  food  products 
spoiled  during  the  power  outages.  Families  in  affected  parishes  are  also 
eligible  for  emergency  food  cards  through  the  end  of  the  week  to  assist  in 
replacing  spoiled  food  as  a result  of  the  power  outage,"  she  said. 

Electricity  and  phone  service  was  restored  to  the  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian 
Tribe,  located  to  the  southwest  of  New  Orleans.  Tribal  members  living  in 
the  community  are  grateful  it  was  spared  from  the  hurricane  surge  and  are 
focusing  on  outreach  to  those  members  and  individuals  who  have  been  hit 
the  hardest  by  Katrina. 

Chairman  Charles  Verdin  of  the  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian  Tribe  is  concerned 
about  roofs  torn  apart  and  the  further  damage  that  can  be  caused  to  homes 
if  those  are  not  repaired. 

Emary  Billiot,  former  tribal  council  member  and  an  elder,  will  be 
surveying  the  damage  in  the  community  to  see  if  any  of  the  tribal  members 
living  in  Pointe-au-Chien  need  help  to  make  repairs. 

Verdun  said  scores  of  homes  would  need  repair  from  the  strong  winds  of 
Hurricane  Katrina.  He  said  the  three  state-recognized  Biloxi-Chitimacha 
Indian  communities  are  along  the  Gulf  Coast  in  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne. 

"All  were  hard-hit,"  Verdun  told  ICT. 

"Additionally,  we  have  tribal  members  that  reside  in  other  parishes  that 
were  hard-hit  as  well.  Some  losing  everything,  many  are  still  without 
power  and  need  food  and  water. 

"The  economic  impact  will  last  for  years,  especially  for  those  that  rely 
on  the  gulf  and  inland  lakes  to  earn  their  living  in  the  seafood  industry. 

Due  to  hurricane  damage  to  telephone  lines,  ICT  was  unable  to  reach  the 
Houma  Nation,  Chief  Albert  Naquin  of  the  Isle  de  Dean  Charles  Band  of  the 
Biloxi-Chitimacha  or  Chairman  Marlene  Foret  of  the  Grand  Caillou/Dulac 
Band  of  Biloxi-Chitimacha. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Southwestern  tribes  chip  in  disaster  assistance 

Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  send  officers,  Navajo  leader  appeals  for  donations 
WINDOW  ROCK  AZ 
Native  American  Times 
September  8,  2005 

Tribes  all  across  the  Southwest  are  teaming  up  to  help  the  victims  of 


Hurricane  Katrina 

The  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation  sent  two  tribal  police  officers  to  give 
support  to  tribes  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  that  have  opened  up  their 
land  and  resources  to  evacuees. 

Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  officials  say  that  Sgt.  Michelle  Vasey  and  Officer 
Tom  Chaney  went  to  Mississippi  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  Vasey  and 
Chaney  will  spend  at  least  two  weeks  in  Mississippi  helping  to  provide 
emergency  services  and  address  public  safety  needs.  The  two  officers  were 
dispatched  in  coordination  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Tribes  in  these  devastated  areas  are  being  inundated  with  refugees  in 
need  of  services/'  said  Orlando  Moreno,  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
McDowell  Yavapai  Nation.  "The  Yavapai  are  honored  to  assist  and  volunteer 
our  police  officers." 

The  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  is  also  asking  their  300  employees  to  help  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina  by  making  a monetary  donation.  The  tribal 
council  has  promised  to  match  whatever  amount  the  employees  raise. 

The  tribe  is  located  about  23  miles  northeast  of  Phoenix. 

In  the  Arizona  community  of  Window  Rock,  the  leader  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
is  urging  tribal  members  to  donate  to  hurricane  relief  efforts. 

"Many  Navajos  watched  last  week  and  weekend  as  the  events  of  Hurricane 
Katrina  in  New  Orleans  went  from  bad  to  worse.  And  we're  told  worse  yet  is 
still  to  come,"  said  President  3oe  Shirley,  3r.  "Like  everyone  else, 
Navajos  want  to  help  by  giving." 

To  give  perspective  on  the  damage  caused  by  Katrina,  Shirley  said  the 
area  destroyed  the  coastlines  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama-an 
area  three  times  larger  than  the  Navajo's  sprawling  reservation. 

"Pictures  showed  thousands  stranded  in  the  Superdome,  elders  stuck  in 
wheelchairs  along  highways,  families  camped  beneath  underpasses,  children 
on  housetops,  people  being  pulled  through  the  rafters  of  their  homes, 
people  drowning  in  their  own  homes,"  he  said.  "As  during  9-11,  most 
Americans  have  never  seen  such  devastation,  maybe  never  heard  of  it." 

In  urging  tribal  members  to  donate,  Shirley  said  Red  Cross  officials 
believe  they  need  at  least  $1  billion  more  for  rescue  operations. 

"Our  Navajo  teachings  tell  us  how  our  people  traveled  through  previous 
worlds  and  floods  to  arrive  at  this,  the  Glittering  World,"  Shirley  said. 
"We  came  here  to  escape  the  rising  water.  Our  teachings  tell  us  we  have 
been  through  much  to  survive,  grow  and  prosper.  Those  teachings,  prayers, 
songs  and  ceremonies  sustained  us  and  gave  us  the  strength  of  heart  and 
mind  to  survive. " 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sandia  gives  $1M  to  Red  Cross 
Source:  KRQE  News  13 
September  9,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE  - The  Red  Cross  is  getting  a big  chunk  of  help  from  a New 
Mexico  pueblo.  On  Friday,  Sandia  Pueblo  donated  a million  dollars  for 
relief  efforts. 

The  donation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  pueblo's  tribal  council  members, 
community  members,  and  employees  of  the  pueblo. 

"Hopefully  this  money  will  go  to  help  rebuild  their  lives,  educate  their 
children  and  begin  the  healing  process  for  those  who  have  lost  so  much," 
Pueblo  of  Sandia  Governor  Stuwart  Paisano. 

Sandia  Pueblo  has  a long  history  of  contributing  to  local  charities, 
including  benefiting  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  telethon  and  the  New  Mexico 
Hispanic  scholarship  foundation. 


Copyright  c.  2005  KRQE  News  13. 
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Tulsa  Native  Americans  roll  up  their  sleeves  to  help  hurricane  victims 

Assist  in  sending  supplies  to  Baton  Rouge 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

September  9,  2005 

When  the  Tulsa  Urban  League  needed  to  quickly  send  supplies  to  their 
sister  office  in  Louisiana,  local  Native  Americans  were  there  to  help. 

"Our  New  Orleans  office  is  totally  destroyed  so  they  moved  to  Baton 
Rouge,"  Tulsa  Urban  League  Programs  Manager  Carmen  Pettie  told  the  Native 
American  Times.  "But  the  Baton  Rouge  office  is  out  of  everything  so  we  are 
sending  them  some  things." 

"Clothes  were  literally  chest  deep,"  Louis  Gray,  a regular  contributor 
to  the  Native  American  Times  and  a member  of  the  Tulsa  Indian  Coalition 
Against  Racism,  said  in  describing  the  scene  at  the  league's  office  this 
week.  TICAR  was  one  of  the  groups  that  volunteered  to  help  by  sorting, 
stacking  and  sifting  through  piles  of  donated  items. 

Officials  say  the  volunteers  again  proved  when  a call  for  assistance 
comes  the  Native  American  community  and  Oklahomans  in  general  are  there  to 
render  help. 

"People  in  Oklahoma  have  always  been  good  about  helping  their  brother," 
Pettie  said.  "It's  probably  because  we  live  in  the  heart  of  the  Bible  Belt. 
Many  of  the  people  coming  off  the  bus  at  Camp  Gruber  said  that  people  in 
Oklahoma  are  the  only  ones  that  treated  them  like  they  are  human." 

Gray  agreed,  pointing  out  that  his  tribe,  the  Osage  Nation,  just  sent 
$50,000  in  disaster  relief  aid. 

"Indian  people  are  like  everyone  else-we  are  caught  up  in  the  immediate 
need  of  what  is  going  on.  The  Indian  community  feels  the  same  urgency  that 
everyone  else  does." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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National  organizations  raise  disaster  relief  funds 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  6,  2005 

NCAI  will  assist  tribal  members  from  tribes  lacking  federal  recognition 
NEW  ORLEANS  - As  American  Indian  tribal  members  on  the  Gulf  Coast  seek 
refuge  in  their  home  communities,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association 
and  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  are  raising  funds  for  Hurricane 
Katrina  disaster  relief. 

NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  said  all  American  Indian  tribal  members  affected 
by  the  hurricane,  including  those  from  tribes  that  have  not  received 
federal  recognition,  would  be  assisted. 

"Let  me  say  that  I have  been  gathering  as  much  information  as  I can  on 
what  has  happened  down  there  in  the  Gulf  Coast,"  Hall  said. 


"First  of  all,  the  hearts  and  prayers  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
people  go  out  to  all  of  those  hurt  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

"Second,  no  one,  I repeat,  no  one  is  going  to  be  forgotten  on  my  watch. 

I have  asked  my  staff  at  NCAI  to  find  out  who  has  been  hit  by  the 
hurricane,  how  to  get  in  touch  with  them,  and  how  to  send  relief  to  them." 

Nedra  Darling,  BIA  spokesman,  said  there  are  six  federally  recognized 
tribes  located  in  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  who  were  impacted  by 
the  powerful  storm. 

The  BIA  said  the  Poarch  Creek  Band  in  Alabama,  the  Chitimacha  Tribe, 
Coushatta  Indian  Tribe,  lena  Band  of  Choctaw  and  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  in  Mississippi, 
were  impacted. 

Hall  responded  immediately  when  tribal  members  questioned  whether  the 
United  Houma  Nation  in  southeastern  Louisiana,  the  Mobile-Washington  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians  north  of  Moblie,  Ala.,  and  others  lacking  federal 
recognition,  would  receive  disaster  relief  funds. 

Hall  said,  "The  hurricane  didn't  care  who  was  federally  recognized  or 
not,  and  neither  does  NCAI.  We  are  going  to  work  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  sent  in  to  NCAI  gets  to  all  of  the  Indian  victims  down  there  as  soon 
as  humanly  possible." 

With  a goal  of  raising  $1  million,  NIGA  began  its  fundraising  with  a 
$5,000  contribution  to  its  relief  fund.  Indian  tribes  in  the  hurricane's 
path  survived  with  minimal  damage,  but  many  Indian  homes  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  were  without  power,  water  and  telephone  service  on  Sept.  5,  Labor 
Day. 

"This  is  one  of  the  worst  tragedies  in  American  history  which  demands 
our  full-scale  attention  and  concern  as  these  regions  begin  rebuilding 
their  lives,  communities  and  economies  out  of  the  decimation  that  occurred 
earlier  this  week,"  said  NIGA  Chairman  Ernie  Stevens  Dr. 

NIGA  is  working  with  the  Spirit  of  Sovereignty  Foundation  and 
coordinating  with  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"NIGA  and  our  member  tribes  are  absolutely  committed  to  assisting  in  the 
relief  effort  and  are  asking  all  American  Indian  tribes  to  help  in  this 
dark  hour.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  all  of  the  victims,  the 
survivors  and  their  families  at  this  time,"  Stevens  said. 

"NCAI  is  gathering  information  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need  which  will 
benefit  the  tribes  who  are  dealing  with  refugee  and  disaster  relief  for 
both  their  members  and  others  and  will  soon  have  an  answer  as  to  exactly 
where  we  will  send  the  funds,"  Hall  said. 

Most  of  the  tribes  received  only  wind  and  rain  damage. 

However,  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw's  tribal  government  offices  in 
Philadelphia,  Miss.,  and  several  largely  rural  communities  lay  directly  in 
the  storm's  path  resulting  in  extensive  physical  damage  and  loss  of 
telephone  service  and  power,  the  BIA  said. 

Mississippi  Choctaw  Principal  Chief  Phillip  Martin  said  that  his  tribe 
has  been  providing  emergency  shelter  to  tribal  members  and  non-Indians  at 
the  tribe's  casino  hotel.  Now,  they  will  be  moved  to  other  areas  as  power 
returns . 

"We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  find  a place  for  them,"  Martin 
said.  "But  we  have  our  hands  full  trying  to  get  water  and  power  back  to 
the  reservation.  Clean  water  is  of  the  greatest  importance  right  now  - 
because  so  much  depends  on  it." 

Mississippi  Choctaw  tribal  member  Farrell  lerome  Davidson  said  his 
mother  reached  him  by  text  messaging  from  his  home  community  of  Tucker, 
Miss.  He  said  telephone  land  lines  were  still  out  on  Labor  Day. 

Davidson  said  electric  power  was  restored,  but  there  was  no  running 
water  in  the  tribal  community. 

Still,  he  said  the  community  is  resilient,  with  family  members  and 
community  members  looking  out  for  one  another. 

"When  it  comes  to  help,  the  door  is  always  open." 

Remembering  Hurricane  Andrew  and  other  storms  which  wrecked  tribal 
communities  and  leveled  trees,  Davidson  said,  "It  was  like  a lawnmower 
going  through . " 

American  Indian  tribes  across  the  nation  continued  to  send  aid  the  week 
after  the  hurricane  ripped  through.  The  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  tribe 


of  Font  Belknap  in  Montana  said  it  will  donate  meat  from  at  least  10  bison 
from  its  herd. 

Interior  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  lames  E.  Cason  said  the  BIA  has 
undertaken  its  initial  response,  according  to  a statement  released  Sept.  1 

"Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  victims  of  this  devastating  event 
and  their  families,"  Cason  said.  He  said  the  BIA  and  other  Interior 
agencies  are  working  with  Indian  communities  to  meet  their  public  safety, 
emergency  access  and  emergency  services  needs. 

The  BIA's  Eastern  Regional  Office,  headquartered  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Choctaw  Agency  in  Philadelphia,  are  coordinating  their  recovery 
efforts  with  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  tribal  government. 

The  BIA's  relief  efforts  include  arranging  for  fresh  water  to  be  trucked 
in  from  Arkansas,  utilizing  agency  road  equipment  to  help  clear  debris 
from  roadways,  exploring  ways  to  bring  in  supplies  of  ice,  fuel  and  food. 
The  BIA  is  also  assigning  law  enforcement  personnel  to  protect  lives  and 
property . 

BIA  Law  Enforcement  Services  personnel  arrived  at  the  Mississippi 
Choctaw  tribal  headquarters  shortly  after  midnight  on  Aug.  30  with  a 
mobile  command  vehicle  and  Emergency  Response  Task  Force  to  assist  Choctaw 
police  with  their  recovery  efforts,  the  BIA  said.  Downed  trees  and  power 
lines  slowed  their  access  to  tribal  communities. 

Currently,  the  BIA  is  accessing  requests  from  affected  tribes  for 
financial  assistance. 

NCAI  donations  can  be  sent  to  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Hurricane  Relief,  1301  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Suite  200  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

NIGA  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Spirit  of  Sovereignty  Foundation, 
attn:  Hurricane  Katrina  Fund,  224  Second  St.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
For  more  information  contact  Suzette  Brewer  at  202-548-3817  or  e-mail  to 
sbrewer@indiangaming.org. 
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More  donations  as  Gulf  Coast  tribes  offer  grim  news 
Cherokees,  Pueblo  of  Sandia  contribute,  NCAI  releases  damage  list 
Native  American  Times 
September  12,  2005 

Native  American  tribes  continue  to  donate  to  Hurricane  Katrina's  victims 
while  Indian  leaders  are  offering  a grim  assessment  of  the  situation. 

"We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  devastation  brought  upon  the  Indian 
people  of  the  Gulf  Region,"  said  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
President  Tex  G.  Hall.  "NCAI's  fundraising  effort  to  help  tribes  in  the 
affected  region  has  had  an  overwhelming  response  and  we  are  currently 
assessing  the  damage  so  aid  will  go  to  the  communities  that  need  it  most." 

The  Cherokee  Nation  meanwhile  has  announced  plans  to  raise  more  than  $30 
000  for  Hurricane  Katrina  victims  by  hosting  a No-limit  Texas  Hold'em 
Tournament  on  Saturday,  September  17. 

"Strong  community  support  is  a key  element  of  what  Cherokee  Casino 
Resort  is  all  about,"  said  David  Stewart,  CEO  of  Cherokee  Nation 
Enterprises,  the  tribal  corporation  which  runs  Cherokee  Casinos.  "This  is 
a great  opportunity  for  us  to  show  our  support  for  the  many  people  hurt  by 
Hurricane  Katrina." 

"This  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  reaching  out 
to  help  people  affected  by  this  natural  disaster,"  said  Chad  Smith, 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 


The  NCAI,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  and  the  Sycuan  Band  of 
Kumeyaay  Indians  of  California  have  donated  $50,000  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  towards  relief  efforts. 

Officials  presented  a check  to  Allan  Stenehjem,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Burleigh-Morton  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Bismarck  at  the 
36th  Annual  United  Tribes  International  Powwow. 

"It's  a humble  honor  to  stand  here  with  President  Hall  and  NCAI  to 
contribute  $50,000  to  the  American  Red  Cross  towards  Hurricane  Katrina 
relief  efforts.  Tribal  nations  across  the  country  are  sending  their 
support  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  Hurricane  Katrina.  Many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  supplies  and  tremendous  amounts  of  manpower  from 
Indian  country  have  already  poured  into  the  devastated  areas.  Indian 
country  has  also  opened  their  doors  to  welcomed  hurricane  evacuees  on 
their  reservations.  At  this  time,  we  are  asking  for  tribes  across  the 
country  for  their  continued  support,"  said  NIGA  Chairman  Ernie  Stevens  Jr. 

"I  have  a message  for  the  nation.  It  is  this  - the  thoughts  and  prayers 
of  all  Indian  people  are  with  the  victims  and  their  families  at  this 
difficult  time.  And  I have  a message  for  Indian  Country  - I want  you  to 
know  that  every  donation  to  the  NCAI  and  NIGA  relief  funds  helps  rebuild 
lives,  and  gives  the  people  of  the  Gulf  hope  in  the  brighter  future.  Every 
donation,  no  matter  how  small,  makes  a big  difference,"  said  Hall. 

In  New  Mexico,  officials  with  the  Pueblo  of  Sandia  announced  a $1 
million  donation  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

"Everyone  has  seen  the  tragic  images  of  Hurricane  Katrina  --  the 
devastation  that  it  has  left  on  our  country  is  catastrophic.  In  response, 
the  Pueblo  felt  compelled  to  take  action,"  said  Governor  Stuwart  Paisano. 
"I  am  touched  by  the  generosity  of  the  Pueblo's  tribal  council,  community 
members  and  employees." 

In  addition  to  their  gaming  tournament  later  this  month,  the  Cherokees 
say  they  set  up  collection  containers  throughout  town  during  the  Cherokee 
Nation's  annual  national  holiday  on  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Collection  sites  for  donations  are  set  up  at  Cherokee  Casinos  in  Catoosa 
Tahlequah,  Siloam  Springs,  Roland  and  Fort  Gibson  and  at  the  tribe's  main 
complex  in  Tahlequah  and  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  in  Stilwell.  Donations 
will  continue  to  be  collected  through  September  30. 

Stewart  said  the  goal  of  the  poker  tournament  is  to  fill  300  available 
seats,  which  would  raise  $30,000  for  hurricane  victims.  The  entire  prize 
pool,  including  all  re-buys,  will  be  donated  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
disaster  relief  program  for  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina. 

On  the  Gulf  Coast,  tribal  leaders  gave  bad  news  about  the  situation  on 
the  ground. 

"In  our  tribal  communities  closer  to  New  Orleans,  there  is  total 
destruction,"  said  Principal  Chief  of  the  United  Houma  Nation  Brenda 
Dardar  Robichaux.  "The  storm  has  affected  3,400  people  in  our  nation  and  I 
can't  even  begin  to  guess  about  the  loss  of  life." 

Robichaux  reported  that  the  Louisiana  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Jefferson 
Plaquemines  and  Orleans,  where  a number  of  tribal  members  lived,  were  the 
worst  hit  on  the  Houma  Nation  where  water  levels  in  some  areas  are  still 
up  to  rooftops.  Tribal  officials  are  working  with  area  shelters  in  an 
attempt  to  locate  tribal  members,  according  to  Robichaux. 

Pat  Arnould,  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Governor's  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  offered  a grim  assessment  regarding  the  search  for  tribal  members 

"My  concern  is  that  we  have  lost  lives,"  said  Arnould.  "Those  that 
stayed  during  the  hurricane  to  protect  their  homes  and  drowned  can  be 
identified  easier  than  those  that  were  floating  in  the  street.  We  will 
have  a lot  of  people  that  won't  be  able  to  be  identified." 

The  NCAI  has  furnished  a damage  assessment  list: 

Louisiana 

Biloxi-Chitimacha  Confederation  Tribe 

Bayou  LaFourche  Parish:  very  little  water  damage  but  a lot  of 

wind  damage  to  homes:  20-30  homes  affected 

Economic  subsistence,  fishing  industry,  is  devastated 


Isle  de  lean  Charles  Band  of  Biloxi-Chitimacha 
4 homes  with  roof  damage 

52  homes  received  damages  but  did  patch  up  work 

Jena  Band  of  Choctaw 
Not  directly  affected 

8 families  displaced:  1 family  from  Grand  Isle;  1 family  from  Biloxi; 

1 family  from  Jackson;  5 families  from  Mobile 
No  known  environmental  impacts 
Need  FEMA  assistance 

Point-Au-Chein  Tribe 
No  water  damage 
Wind  damage  to  roofs 

Members  living  in  hard  hit  Orleans  Parish 
No  problem  with  water  and  sewage 

United  Houma  Nation 
Bayou  La  Fourche  Parish 
Roof  damage 

Recently  got  electricity  back  on 

Fishing  vessels  destroyed;  no  fishing  season 

15  homes  with  roof  damage;  no  major  structural  damage 

New  Orleans  area:  St. Bernard,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines  and  Orleans  Parishes 
Total  devastation  to  minor  damages 
3400  families  affected 

Tribal  Officials  trying  to  contact  with  tribal  members 
Working  with  shelters  to  locate  tribal  members 
St.  Bernard  Parish: 

Major  oil  spill  which  may  prevent  members  from  returning;  water  levels  up 
Damage  to  roofs;  total  devastation;  local  cemetery  affected 
No  known  number  of  fatalities  as  of  press  time 

Chitimacha 
No  direct  impact 

Families-tribal  members  living  in  hard  hit  Orleans  Parish 
Need  FEMA  assistance 

Tunica-Biloxi 
Minor  damage 
Housing  Evacuees 
Seeking  FEMA  assistance 

Coushatta 

No  reported  damages 
Mississippi 

Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw 
No  direct  impact 
Minor  damage 
Housing  Evacuees 
Assisting  other  communities 

Alabama 

Poarch  Creek  Band  of  Indians 
No  direct  impact 
Minor  damage 

Housing  tribal  members  returning  to  reservation 
Assisting  other  communities 
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While  people  suffer,  IHS  reserves  funds 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  12,  2005 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Some  IHS-reliant  Great  Plains  tribes  question  whether 
the  regional  office's  withholding  of  "residual  funds"  has  harmed  the 
quality  of  their  health  care. 

The  Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  resolved  to  require  a 
full  accounting  of  expenditures  and  asked  for  monthly  financial  reports. 

IHS'  Great  Plains  Area  Office  confirmed  that  $6  million  is  in  the 
residual  fund. 

Rick  Sorenson,  at  the  IHS  area  office,  said  the  fund  was  to  cover 
expenses  for  duties  performed  by  federal  officials.  Some  duties  are 
federally  inherent  functions,  he  said.  Sorenson  could  not  speak  on  record 
about  how  the  residual  fund  works.  He  did  say  the  funding  was  negotiated 
with  the  tribes. 

In  addition  to  the  $6  million  residual  fund,  there  is  an  additional  $6 
million  which  the  area  office  identified  as  unavailable  for  distribution. 

"In  reality,  there  are  not  many  functions  the  federal  officials  have  to 
do  by  law,"  said  Lloyd  Miller,  attorney  with  Sonosky,  Chambers  and  Sachse. 

Detailed  questions  e-mailed  to  the  area  office  were  not  returned. 

The  tribal  chairmen  were  not  aware  of  the  amount  in  the  fund  or  how  it 
worked.  Charles  Colombe,  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  said  a 
series  of  meetings  should  be  scheduled  to  set  up  a protocol  on  the  funding 
issue  with  the  IHS. 

The  chairmen's  association  passed  a resolution  that  would  require  a 
consultative  process  to  identify  resources  within  the  area  office  that 
could  be  released  and  transferred  to  direct  health  services.  The  tribal 
chairmen  also  want  the  review  of  the  additional,  unavailable  funds  and 
that  the  IHS  disclose  to  the  tribes  all  area  office  funds. 

Colombe  said  the  chairmen  should  require  the  IHS  to  provide  the  funding 
information  on  a monthly  basis. 

The  $6  million  residual  fund  held  by  the  Great  Plains  Area  Office  is 
double  the  size  of  the  Phoenix  Area's  residual  fund  of  approximately  $3 
million.  The  Alaska  Area  residual  is  less  than  $2  million.  The  argument  by 
the  chairmen  is  that  if  the  Great  Plains  Area  reduced  its  residual  fund  to 
$2  million,  it  would  have  $4  million  to  spend  on  direct  health  care. 

The  chairmen  said  they  want  the  IHS  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  going  on, 
that  people  were  suffering  and  dying;  and  that  bureaucrats  in  the  IHS  are 
more  interested  in  protecting  their  position.  The  accusation  went 
unanswered  by  the  IHS. 

"They  don't  hear  the  cries  of  our  people  and  they  have  the  money  up 
there.  It  makes  a person  angry,"  said  Richard  Sully,  council 
representative  from  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

"What  makes  them  think  they  need  to  hold  on  to  that  money  when  it  can  be 
used  for  health  care?"  asked  Miller. 

The  tribes  have  the  option  of  using  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  as 
a basis  for  a lawsuit  against  the  IHS,  Miller  told  the  chairmen.  Tribes  in 
the  Billings,  Mont,  area  and  in  the  Southwest  have  challenged  the  IHS 
concerning  funding. 

Michael  Handreau,  chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  said  it  might 
appear  that  the  tribes  don't  need  the  funding  because  they  don't  work  the 
system.  He  said  there  was  money  available.  The  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  has 
a new  solid  waste  project  that  was  funded  by  the  IHS,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 


"There  are  funding  sources  available,  but  we  need  to  put  a process  in 
place  to  make  the  projects  work.  If  the  funds  go  untapped  the  funding  is 
flat,  and  it  will  continue  that  way.  The  congressional  people  will  say  the 
money  went  unspent,"  landreau  said. 

"We  got  money  for  a detention  center,  but  none  for  longevity.  It  takes 
time  and  effort  and  a lot  of  beating  on  people's  doors,"  he  said. 

The  construction  budget  for  a proposed  hospital  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation  was  cut  to  26  percent  of  what  the  need  is,  therefore  the 
project  is  on  hold,  said  Harold  Frazier,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe. 

"We  don't  have  a clue  on  what  is  happening  at  IHS, " Frazier  said. 

The  Great  Plains  tribes,  among  the  largest  in  terms  of  population  and 
land  base,  are  often  not  properly  represented  when  hearings  on  health 
issues  and  budget  matters  are  held  at  the  congressional  level.  On  the 
suggestion  by  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe, 
the  Plains  tribes  will  be  more  aggressive  in  getting  people  on  the  hearing 
witness  list. 

"We  represent  a large  number  of  clinics,"  Fire  Thunder  said. 
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Rehnquist's  tenure  saw  erosion  of  tribal  sovereignty 
September  6,  2005 

As  an  associate  justice,  then  chief  justice,  William  H.  Rehnquist  oversaw 
the  near  wholesale  dismantling  of  tribal  sovereignty  in  a slew  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  cases. 

During  Rehnquist's  33  years  on  the  bench,  the  court  abandoned  its 
traditional  role  as  a protector  of  tribal  interests.  In  decisions 
affecting  jurisdiction,  taxation  and  immunity,  the  justices  began  to 
discard  the  notion  that  tribes  possessed  inherent  sovereignty,  treating 
tribes  separately  from  states  and,  when  the  two  collided,  favoring  states. 

As  a conservative  proponent  of  states'  rights,  Rehnquist  was  at  the 
forefront  of  this  shift.  In  1978,  he  started  the  trend  with  the  Oliphant  v. 
Suquamish  decision,  holding  that  tribes  lack  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
non-Indians  because  it  is  "inconsistent"  with  their  status. 

"By  submitting  to  the  overriding  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 

Indian  tribes  therefore  necessarily  give  up  their  power  to  try  non-Indian 
citizens  of  the  United  States  except  in  a manner  acceptable  to  Congress," 
Rehnquist  wrote  in  the  precedent-setting  opinion  on  March  6,  1978,  seven 
years  after  he  joined  the  court. 

Three  years  later,  the  court  used  Rehnquist's  words  to  extend  this 
philosophy  to  civil  jurisdiction.  In  Montana  v.  United  States,  the 
justices  held  that  tribes  lack  authority  over  the  activities  of  non- 
Indians  except  in  certain  cases. 

"Though  Oliphant  only  determined  inherent  tribal  authority  in  criminal 
matters,  the  principles  on  which  it  relied  support  the  general  proposition 
that  the  inherent  sovereign  powers  of  an  Indian  tribe  do  not  extend  to  the 
activities  of  nonmembers  of  the  tribe  Rehnquist  would  expand  that 
philosophy  to  civil  jurisdiction,"  the  court  wrote  on  March  24,  1981. 
Rehnquist  joined  the  majority  in  the  6-3  case. 

Three  years  after  that,  Rehnquist  voiced  deep  concerns  about  the  very 
notion  of  tribal  sovereignty.  On  September  10,  1984,  he  issued  a stay  in 
National  Farmers  v.  Crow  Tribe,  a case  that  tested  the  limits  of  tribal 
court  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians.  Although  the  stay  didn't  resolve  the 
underlying  legal  issues,  Rehnquist  nonetheless  indicated  where  he  stood  on 
the  matter. 


"But  if  because  only  the  National  and  State  Governments  exercise  true 
sovereignty,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  commands  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  I cannot  believe  that  Indian  tribal  courts  are  nonetheless  free 
to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  a manner  prohibited  by  the  decisions  of 
this  Court,  and  that  a litigant  who  is  the  subject  of  such  an  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  has  nowhere  at  all  to  turn  for  relief  from  a conceded  excess, 
he  wrote  in  the  stay. 

Several  months  later,  on  Dune  3,  1985,  the  court  issued  its  opinion  in 
the  case,  holding  that  non-Indians  must  first  exhaust  their  tribal  court 
remedies  before  seeking  relief  in  the  federal  courts. 

The  following  year,  Rehnquist  was  elevated  to  the  chief  justice  position 
by  the  late  president  Ronald  Reagan.  The  next  19  years  saw  the  court 
continue  its  trend  of  chipping  away  at  tribal  rights,  culminating  in  the 
2000-2001  term,  in  which  tribes  lost  five  out  of  six  cases. 

Among  the  opinions  that  Rehnquist  authored  during  this  period  was 
Seminole  Tribe  v.  Florida,  decided  by  a 5-4  vote.  On  March  27,  1996,  he 
held  that  state  sovereign  immunity  protected  Florida  from  being  forced  to 
negotiate  a gaming  compact.  Tribal  leaders,  and  even  some  federal 
officials,  believe  the  decision  has  contributed  to  adverse  state-tribal 
relations  and  has  led  to  increased  demands  by  states  for  a greater  share 
of  tribal  gaming  revenues. 

Rehnquist  didn't  always  go  against  tribal  interests,  though.  In  Oklahoma 
Tax  Commission  v.  Citizen  Band  Potawatomi,  his  majority  opinion  refused  to 
discard  the  notion  of  tribal  sovereign  immunity.  In  the  February  26,  1991, 
decision,  he  wrote  that  Congress  "has  never  authorized  suits  to  enforce 
tax  assessments"  on  tribes  for  failing  to  pay  state  taxes. 

But  more  often  than  not,  Rehnquist  was  on  the  other  end  of  the  stick 
during  his  tenure  as  chief  justice.  In  March  1999,  he  sided  against  treaty 
rights  in  Minnesota  v.  Mille  Lacs  Band,  a close  5-4  decision.  His  dissent 
criticized  the  majority  for  holding  that  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  enjoys  off- 
reservation  fishing  and  hunting  rights  in  Minnesota. 

In  another  5-4  case,  Rehnquist  filed  a dissent  in  Idaho  v.  United  States 
from  Dune  2001.  In  this  tribal-state  dispute,  he  contended  that  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  is  not  entitled  to  ownership  of  the  southern  third  of  Lake 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Even  in  cases  where  he  didn't  author  an  opinion,  Rehnquist's  views  were 
felt.  The  most  significant  case  is  Duro  v.  Reina  from  1990,  which  extended 
Oliphant  by  holding  that  tribes  lack  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians 
who  are  members  of  other  tribes. 

Yet  14  years  later,  Rehnquist  showed  that  he  could  change  his  mind.  In 
Lara  v.  United  States  from  April  2004,  he  agreed  that  an  act  of  Congress 
"recognized"  and  "affirmed"  inherent  tribal  jurisdiction  over  "all 
Indians."  Some  constitutional  doubts,  however,  remain. 

In  October  2004,  the  Supreme  Court  announced  that  Rehnquist  had  been 
diagnosed  with  thyroid  cancer.  His  health  kept  him  from  attending  oral 
arguments  in  two  Indian  law  cases. 

His  absence  wasn't  a factor  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Thompson.  In  an  8-0 
decision  on  March  1,  2005,  the  court  held  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  is 
entitled  to  contract  support  costs  for  an  underpaid  federal  health 
contract . 

But  a few  weeks  later,  Rehnquist  joined  the  court  in  its  most  recent 
Indian  law  decision,  one  that  has  been  roundly  criticized  as  one  of  the 
most  devastating.  Even  though  he  didn't  participate  in  arguments  for 
Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Nation,  he  agreed  with  the  majority  that  the  passage  of 
time  can  erode  tribal  sovereignty,  an  issue  that  wasn't  briefed  in  the 
case. 

"The  Rehnquist  court's  decisions,  meandering  from  the  settled  principles 
and  approaches  embraced  by  all  its  predecessors,  have  created  a judicial 
atmosphere  that  threatens  economic  development  efforts  as  well  as  the 
political  and  cultural  survival  of  Indian  tribes,"  David  H.  Getches,  a 
University  of  Colorado  law  school  professor  and  noted  Indian  law  expert, 
said  in  Senate  testimony  in  February  2002. 
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Chief  justice  nominee  Roberts  shaped  limits  on  sovereignty 
by:  Jim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  9,  2005 
Analysis 

WASHINGTON  - For  better  or  worse.  Supreme  Court  nominee  John  Roberts 
knows  more  about  Indian  law  than  any  nominee  in  recent  memory.  Now  that 
his  nomination  has  been  upgraded  to  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  following  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  he  could  be 
the  major  force  in  the  court's  decisions  on  Native  issues  for  the  next 
generation . 

His  hand  is  already  evident  in  two  important  rulings.  A look  at  his 
influence  on  State  of  Alaska  v.  Native  Village  of  Venetie  Tribal 
Government  in  1998  and  this  spring's  City  of  Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  of  New  York  suggests  that  it  will  be  for  the  worse. 

(The  Oneida  Nation,  loser  in  the  Sherrill  case,  owns  Four  Directions 
Media,  publisher  of  Indian  Country  Today.) 

Roberts  contributed  arguments  - and  one  piece  of  misinformation  - that 
helped  severely  limit  the  scope  of  Indian  country  and  tribal  sovereignty. 
In  fact,  the  unanimous  ruling  in  Venetie,  written  by  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas,  tracks  Roberts'  brief  so  closely  that  it  could  count  as  one  of  his 
own . 

Supreme  Court  justices  treated  Roberts  with  unusual  deference  even  when 
he  was  a private  attorney,  suggest  the  transcripts  of  Roberts'  Dec.  10, 
1997  oral  argument  in  the  Venetie  case.  Appearances  before  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  intimidating  and  even  brutal.  The  justices  are  in  the  habit 
of  interrupting  pleaders  frequently,  even  in  mid-sentence,  with  rapid-fire 
questions,  and  they  will  curtly  cut  off  long-winded  answers. 

But  with  Roberts  they  took  a different  tone  right  from  the  beginning.  In 
introducing  the  case,  recalled  one  participant,  Rehnquist  leaned  over  the 
bench  and  asked  Roberts  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  village.  (For  the 
record,  it  is  "ven-ee-tEYE" . ) Rehnquist  very  likely  had  relied  on  Roberts 
for  many  such  details  when  the  nominee  served  as  his  law  clerk  in  1981. 

But  the  other  justices  turned  to  Roberts  for  what  amounted  to  a tutorial 
in  tribal  sovereignty.  Venetie,  a village  of  the  Gwich'in  people,  was 
asserting  the  sovereign  right  to  tax,  saying  its  land  was  still  Indian 
country.  (The  issue  in  the  case  was  whether  Congress  had  abolished  Indian 
country  in  Alaska  when  it  passed  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
in  1971.  Gwich'in  leaders  vehemently  opposed  ANCSA  and  had  tried 
repeatedly  to  opt  out.) 

Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  asked,  "The  label,  'Indian  country,' 
apparently,  if  it's  proper,  would  allow  this  tax;  so  what  else  is  gained 
by  having  this  label,  'Indian  country'?" 

"Oh,  it  has  broad  jurisdictional  significance,"  replied  Roberts.  "If 
land  is  Indian  country,  we  start  with  the  presumption  that  tribal  and 
federal  jurisdiction  controls,  and  that  state  jurisdiction  is  generally 
displaced . 

"If  land  is  not  Indian  country,  state  jurisdiction  applies  as  it  does  in 
other  areas;  so  it  has  significance  not  only  with  respect  to  taxes,  but  to 
environmental  regulation,  hunting  and  fishing,  gaming  regulation,  health 
and  safety  regulation,  a broad  range  of  day-to-day  regulation.  It  answers 
the  basic  question,  'Who  is  in  charge?"' 

This  is  a much  more  balanced  statement  of  sovereignty  than  Roberts  gave 
in  his  own  brief  for  the  case,  but  he  went  on  to  argue  for  his  client,  the 
state  of  Alaska,  which  wanted  to  limit  tribal  control. 

ANCSA  had  given  aboriginal  land  to  state-chartered  Native  corporations. 


which  could  dispose  of  it  as  they  wished  (a  useful  if  unnecessary 
condition  for  the  impending  exploitation  of  North  Slope  oil.)  But  if  a 
corporation  gave  the  land  back  to  the  tribe  (the  situation  in  Venetie), 
why,  asked  Justice  Stephen  G.  Breyer,  wouldn't  it  revert  to  Indian 
country? 

"The  reason  is,"  replied  Roberts,  "that  the  decision  to  create  Indian 
country  is  up  to  Congress.  It's  not  up  to,  as  in  this  case,  the  two  ANCSA 
corporations  that  received  the  land."  The  reversion  to  Venetie,  he  said, 
was  "a  unilateral  act  of  the  corporations  not  approved  and  not  joined  in 
any  way  by  the  government." 

The  word  "unilateral"  sank  in  with  the  court.  It  resurfaced  when 
Ginsburg  wrote  the  8-1  ruling  in  the  Sherrill  case  this  March  29.  The 
court  rejected  the  Oneidas'  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  former 
reservation  land  it  had  repurchased  because  it  was  a "unilateral"  act. 

"The  Tribe  cannot  unilaterally  revive  its  ancient  sovereignty,"  wrote 
Ginsburg. 

Roberts  gave  the  court  misinformation  in  his  Venetie  appearance  that 
also  resurfaced  in  Sherrill.  Justice  Antonin  Scalia  asked  him,  "Is  there 
any  other  Indian  country  where  the  land  in  question  is  owned  by  the 
Indians  and  not  held  in  trust  by  the  government?" 

After  mentioning  the  New  Mexico  pueblos,  which  owned  their  land  in  fee, 
Roberts  replied,  "I'm  aware  of  no  other  case,  no  case  where  the  government 
doesn't  have  control  over  the  land." 

He  overlooked  the  lands  of  the  Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois)  Confederation 
within  New  York  state.  Reservations  there  of  the  Mohawk,  Seneca  and  Oneida 
are  restricted  fee  land,  meaning  they  can't  be  sold,  but  they  are  not  held 
in  trust  by  the  government.  They  have  what  the  law  calls  allodial  status, 
meaning  their  title  does  not  derive  from  any  other  sovereign. 

But  Ginsburg  apparently  relied  on  Roberts  rather  than  the  facts  in  New 
York  when  she  framed  the  Sherrill  decision.  She  wrote  that  the  Oneidas  had 
the  option  of  the  Interior  Department's  land-into-trust  mechanism  to  re- 
establish sovereignty.  She  did  not  seem  aware  that  this  process  had  never 
applied  to  New  York. 

BIA  officials  are  still  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  apply  her  suggestion 
"It  doesn't  quite  fit,"  said  one. 

In  the  hearing  with  Roberts,  at  least  one  justice  admitted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  floundering  on  Indian  law.  Said  Justice  John  Paul 
Stevens,  "But  it  is  true,  isn't  it,  that  ...  if  we  mix  it  up  and  get  it 
all  wrong.  Congress  can  always  straighten  it  all  out,  either  way." 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Roberts. 
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Roberts  could  hear  from  Native  Hawaiians  again 
September  7,  2005 

A bill  to  recognize  a Native  Hawaiian  governing  entity  has  been  delayed 
in  the  Senate  but  that  doesn't  mean  lawmakers  won't  be  discussing  the 
legal  status  of  Hawaii's  first  inhabitants. 

When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  starts  confirmation  hearings  for  U.S 
Supreme  Court  nominee  John  Roberts  Jr.,  his  work  on  behalf  of  Native 
Hawaiian  rights  is  expected  to  be  one  of  many  issues  raised. 

As  an  attorney  in  private  practice,  Roberts  represented  the  state  of 
Hawaii  in  its  attempt  to  preserve  a Native  Hawaiian  election.  Harold 
"Buddy"  Rice,  a white  rancher,  challenged  the  election  as  a violation  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

On  behalf  of  former  governor  Benjamin  Cayetano  (D),  Roberts  argued  that 


Native  Hawaiians  enjoy  a status  similar  to  that  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives.  "Congress  has  singled  out  Hawaiians  as  a beneficiary  of  a 
trust  relationship,  just  like  the  trust  relationship  that  is  extended  to 
American  Indians,"  Roberts  told  the  court  on  October  6,  1999. 

The  court,  however,  didn't  agree.  In  a 7-2  decision,  the  justices  said 
that  restricting  the  election  to  people  of  Native  Hawaiian  ancestry 
violated  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  ruling  has  since  been  used  to 
challenge  a number  of  education,  land  and  other  programs  that  benefit 
Native  Hawaiians. 

Despite  the  negative  outcome,  supporters  of  Roberts  cite  the  work  as 
proof  of  his  lack  of  a political  ideology.  The  case  came  up  during  the 
January  29,  2003,  confirmation  hearings  for  Roberts'  seat  to  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"Although  my  Democratic  colleagues  are,  and  some  in  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere,  have  tried  to  paint  you  as  an  extremist,  the  truth  is  that  you 
are  a well-respected  appellate  lawyer,  who  has  represented  an  extremely 
diverse  group  of  clients  before  the  courts,"  said  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R- 
Utah),  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  time. 
"In  fact,  you  have  often  represented  clients  and  what  is  considered  to  be 
the  so-called  'liberal'  position  on  issues." 

Now  that  Roberts  is  headed  for  the  top  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Native 
Hawaiian  issues  are  likely  to  end  up  before  him  again.  Two  cases,  one 
affecting  a Native-only  school  admissions  policy  and  the  other  affecting 
Native-only  housing  and  land  programs,  were  recently  decided  by  the  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  a level  below  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  landscape  has  some  conservative  Republican  opponents  of  the 
recognition  bill  worried.  "Roberts  will  probably  be  a fine  Justice  on 
other  issues,  particularly  national  security-related  issues,"  conservative 
columnist  Michelle  Malkin  wrote  last  month.  "But  an  attorney  who  argued 
against  colorblind  policies  in  Hawaii  should  not  be  counted  on  to  work  for 
a colorblind  America  once  he's  on  the  Supreme  Court." 

At  a recent  forum  held  by  the  conservative  Heritage  Foundation,  a staff 
member  for  Rep.  Jim  Walsh  (R-New  York)  also  wondered  whether  Roberts  could 
be  biased  in  favor  of  Native  Hawaiians  and  help  their  cause. 

"It  would  seem  that  if  he  actually  supported  this  ...  that  he  felt  there 
was  some  reason  for  arguing  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Native  Hawaiians," 
said  the  Walsh  staffer.  "It  would  seem  as  there  are  a number  of  Hawaiian- 
related  cases  that  are  going  to  be  making  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

John  Fund,  a board  member  of  the  conservative  editorial  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  didn't  think  it  was  an  issue,  however.  He  said  that 
Roberts  was  merely  acting  as  an  "advocate"  for  the  state. 

"I  can  give  you  a long  list  of  cases  that  Supreme  Court  justices  have 
handled  as  private  advocates  or  private  lawyers  ...  in  which  they  have 
voted  the  other  way,"  Fund  said  at  the  forum.  "I  don't  think  we  can  judge 
John  Roberts  on  the  fact  that  he  took  on  that  case." 

Some  Senate  Republicans  and  conservative  groups  have  mounted  opposition 
to  the  recognition  bill  out  of  fear  that  it  will  rewrite  the  Rice  v. 
Cayetano  decision.  They  say  that  Native  Hawaiians  aren't  like  American 
Indians  or  Alaska  Natives  --  the  argument  that  Roberts  advanced  in  the 
case. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Congress  cannot  simply  create  an  Indian 
tribe.  Only  those  groups  of  people  who  have  long  operated  as  an  Indian 
tribe,  live  as  a separate  and  distinct  community  (geographically  and 
culturally),  and  have  a preexisting  political  structure  can  be  recognized 
as  a tribe,"  a Senate  Republican  policy  paper  stated.  "Native  Hawaiians  do 
not  satisfy  any  of  these  criteria." 

On  August  2,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  admissions 
policy  of  the  private  Kamehameha  Schools.  In  a 2-1  decision,  the  court 
said  that  restricting  enrollment  to  Native  Hawaiians  violates  a federal 
civil  rights  law.  The  judges,  however,  suggested  that  the  law  could  carve 
out  an  exception  or  that  Congress  could  pass  other  laws. 

On  August  31,  the  9th  Circuit  ruled  that  citizens  of  Hawaii  can  sue  to 
stop  funding  for  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs.  In  a unanimous  decision, 
a three- judge  panel  said  that  it  wasn't  necessary  to  wait  until  Congress 
decides  the  "political  question"  of  Native  Hawaiian  recognition. 


Both  cases  are  likely  to  end  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  coming 
years,  when  Roberts  will  already  be  seated.  Historically,  some  justices 
have  not  participated  in  cases  in  which  their  bias  or  appearance  of  bias 
may  be  called  into  question.  Roberts  may  address  this  issue  during  his 
confirmation  hearings. 

Meanwhile,  supporters  of  the  recognition  bill  hope  a vote  can  be 
scheduled  in  the  coming  weeks.  Consideration  was  delayed  due  to  efforts  to 
deal  with  Hurricane  Katrina  and  the  death  of  chief  justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist . 

Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  (D-Hawaii),  a member  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  believes  he  has  the  votes  to  pass  a "cloture  motion."  It  takes 
60  votes  to  approve  the  motion  and  force  final  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Opening  statements  on  Roberts'  confirmation  as  chief  justice  will  start 
on  Monday.  Questioning  is  expected  to  start  on  Tuesday  and  conclude  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  A committee  vote  could  be  held  the  week  of  September  22, 
with  a floor  vote  targeted  for  the  end  of  the  month. 
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Needed:  A better  memory  in  coverage  of  the  Indian  Trust  Program 
COMMENTARY  | September  06,  2005 

A former  Washington  Post  reporter  who  used  to  write  about  Indian  affairs, 
now  an  activist,  says  the  press  has  no  institutional  memory  and  is  letting 
the  Department  of  Interior  off  the  hook  in  a law  suit  that  is  now  almost 
ten  years  old. 

By  Bill  McAllister 
bmcallister@cox.net 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  covering  civil  litigation  that  has  lasted  for 
nearly  a decade  is  simply  remembering  who  said  what. 

That's  an  issue  I have  encountered  in  assisting  a group  that  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  1996  over  the  federal  government's  long-troubled  Indian  Trust 
program.  I covered  the  filing  of  the  suit  when  I was  a Washington  Post 
reporter.  None  of  the  other  reporters  from  those  days  are  still  around  and, 
as  a result,  government  officials  are  getting  away  with  misstatements 
about  the  lawsuit,  titled  Cobell  versus  Norton.  The  tempo  of  their 
misstatements  has  increased  as  Congress  has  begun  to  explore  ways  of 
settling  the  suit  by  legislation. 

Here  are  the  basics:  The  Indian  Trust  Program  is  run  by  the  Department 
of  Interior.  It  was  created  in  1887  to  hold  the  proceeds  of  government- 
arranged  leases  of  Indian  lands,  mostly  in  the  West.  The  government  then 
was  attempting  to  break  up  tribal  governments  and  to  "civilize"  Indians  by 
making  them  farmers.  It  didn't  believe  Indians  could  handle  their  own 
finances . 

As  it  has  turned  out,  the  federal  government  has  been  unable  to  manage 
the  Indians'  money.  The  courts  have  declared  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  mismanaged  the  trust  from  its  inception. 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  Interior  officials  are  attempting  nothing 
short  of  trying  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  trust,  contending  that  there 
are,  in  reality,  few  problems  with  the  trust's  current  accounts. 

One  example  of  a rewrite  is  a comment  by  Ross  Swimmer,  the  senior 
Interior  official  in  charge  of  the  Indian  trust  programs,  who  says  the 
Cobell  lawsuit  is  not  about  mismanagement  at  all.  That's  not  the  way 
others  see  it.  As  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
said  in  2001  in  ordering  the  government  to  make  an  accounting  of  the 
Indian  trust  accounts:  "These  trusts  were  created  over  100  years  ago 


through  an  Act  of  Congress  and  have  been  mismanaged  nearly  as  long." 

Yet  the  media  are  allowing  Swimmer  and  other  Interior  officials  to  make 
such  statements  without  challenge. 

Other  rewritings  of  history  by  the  Interior  Department  include  recent 
claims  of  inability  to  find  the  massive  fraud  and  mismanagement  in  the 
accounts  that  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  have  alleged.  The  fact  is  that 
Interior  has  already  conceded  fraud  and  mismanagement  in  court  and 
congressional  testimony. 

Here's  the  problem:  Reporters  are  not  asking  Interior  how  many  of  the 
more  than  500,000  trust  accounts  at  issue  have  been  examined  by  the 
department.  Nor  are  they  demanding  to  know  what  standards  of  accounting 
the  department  is  using. 

Under  questioning  by  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Ariz)  at  a Duly  26,  2005, 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Dames  Cason,  a deputy 
associate  Interior  secretary,  conceded  that  Interior  has  examined  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  accounts.  And  the  ones  it  has  examined  are  from 
1985  forward  - the  most  recent  period,  and  the  one  in  which  accounts  were 
placed  on  computers. 

Significantly,  Cason  could  not  tell  McCain  what  percentage  of  accounts 
Interior  has  examined.  He  did  acknowledge  that  more  problems  may  emerge  as 
they  move  back  into  periods  in  which  account  records  were  kept  manually. 

Assuming  that  there  is  no  corruption  in  the  accounts  today  - something 
the  Cobell  plaintiffs  do  not  concede  - the  government  is  ignoring  times 
when  abuses  of  the  trust  account  system  were  widespread. 

Some  news  accounts  report  without  qualification  Interior's  claims  that 
it  can  find  no  problems  with  the  trust  accounts.  The  Cobell  plaintiffs  say 
that  government's  claims  that  the  accounts  are  fine  must  be  qualified  to 
state  that  the  government  has  examined  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
accounts.  Significantly  absent  from  the  government's  claims  are  what 
standards  they  are  using  to  judge  the  accounts  are  accurate. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  is  saying  the  accounts  are  fine  by  their 
standards,  it  is  significant  that  the  courts  have  yet  to  approve  a single 
account  as  properly  reconciled.  Not  one. 

U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  has  overseen  the 
litigation  for  the  past  nine  years,  recently  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  advise  account  holders  that  the  department's  data  are  so  bad 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  accurate.  Yet  these  are  the  same 
accounts  that  the  government  is  telling  the  press  are  fine. 

The  government's  reaction  to  Lamberth 's  ire  over  the  protracted 
litigation:  fire  the  judge.  Unhappy  with  the  Reagan  appointee's  harsh 
language  about  trust  abuses,  the  government  has  asked  the  DC  appeals  court 
to  replace  Lamberth  as  the  judge  hearing  the  Indians'  complaint. 

Serious  ongoing  problems  in  the  trust  system  were  revealed  in  a recently 
concluded  59-day  court  hearing  in  Washington.  Among  them: 

* Hackers  easily  broke  into  government  computers  housing  trust  data.  They 
testified  they  could  have  manipulated  trust  accounts. 

* A government  computer  expert  testified  supervisors  threatened  her  job 
because  she  would  not  give  false  information  about  the  security  of 
government  computers. 

* The  Interior  Department's  own  inspector-general  gave  the  department  an 
"F"  for  the  lax  security  of  the  computers  holding  trust  records;  its 
former  security  officer  gave  it  a "G." 

* Mary  Dohnson,  an  80-year-old  Navajo  grandmother,  told  of  having  four 
wells  on  her  land  pumping  oil  non-stop  for  more  than  50  years.  "How  can 
there  be  no  money?"  she  asked  a federal  judge.  Dohnson  said  she  gets 
only  $600  a month  under  the  government-arranged  oil  lease. 

* Two  other  native  leaders  told  of  continuing  abuses  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  and  in  Idaho.  In  both  cases.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials  still  pressure  Indians  to  sign  oil  and  land  leases  that 
benefit  oil  companies  and  big  farming  groups,  the  Indians  said. 

The  government  is  claiming  it  now  has  thousands  of  trust  records  stored 
in  a new  federal  storage  facility  in  Kansas.  But  what  about  the  thousands 
of  key  records  that,  according  to  court  and  congressional  testimony,  have 
been  destroyed?  Many  of  them  were  left  to  rot  in  barns  or  so  fouled  by 
rodents  that  they  were  deemed  unusable. 


Worse  still,  many  leases  of  Indian  lands  were  never  recorded  by 
government  land  agents.  How  are  these  Indians  whose  lands  effectively  were 
plundered  by  the  government  to  be  made  whole  - if  only  records  the 
government  has  in  hand  now  are  used? 

The  government  has  acknowledged  in  court  that  it  still  doesn't  know  the 
number  of  trust  beneficiaries  it  serves.  It  doesn't  know  the  value  of  the 
Indians'  accounts  or  even  the  number  of  accounts  it  is  supposedly 
administering.  How  can  the  same  federal  agency  that  has  made  those 
admissions  in  court  now  say  it  can  find  no  serious  problems  with  the 
accounts? 

How  can  it  say  it  is  using  the  same  accounting  systems  "as  those  used  in 
major  private  trust  corporations?" 

The  truth  is  that  it  can  say  such  things  only  as  long  as  the  press  fails 
to  remember  how  much  the  government  has  conceded  in  previous  years.  This 
was,  after  all,  a case  in  which  three  Cabinet  secretaries  have  been  held 
in  contempt  of  court  for  their  actions. 

It  is  about  what  one  of  those  three,  Clinton  administration  Interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  has  said  is  "the  long  and  sorry  history  of  the 
department's  mismanagement  of  the  Indian  Trust  Funds." 

People  in  Indian  Country  remember. 

The  press  should  not  let  the  government  cover  up  its  long  record  of 
mishandling  the  lands  and  the  monies  of  the  nation's  first  citizens. 

Bill  McAllister  spent  most  of  his  journalism  career  at  The  Washington 
Post,  where  he  was  a reporter,  editor  and  columnist  from  1975  to  1999. 
E-mail:  bmcallister@cox.net 
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Swimmer  shifts  trust  responsibility  to  landowners 
September  8,  2005 

Indian  beneficiaries  are  responsible  for  determining  whether  they  get  a 
fair  amount  for  the  use  of  their  land.  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  said 
on  Wednesday. 

Appearing  on  the  nationally  broadcast  radio  program  Native  America 
Calling,  Swimmer  said  that  federal  law  puts  the  burden  on  landowners  to 
get  the  most  for  the  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  assets.  Only  in  certain 
cases  does  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  play  a stronger  role,  he  claimed. 

"The  way  the  statutes  and  regulations  read,  the  leaseholders  are 
themselves  the  first  persons  responsible  for  leasing  the  land,"  Swimmer 
said.  "The  BIA  has  to  approve  the  lease  of  the  land,  and  only  in  those 
situations  where  it's  so  highly  fractionated  ...  does  the  BIA  do  the 
leasing. " 

"It  is  a responsibility  of  individual  Indian  people  to  do  the  leasing 
and  to  ensure  that  they  get  what  they  want,"  he  continued.  The  BIA's  jobs 
is  to  conduct  appraisals  and  oversee  the  deal,  he  said. 

Swimmer  said  the  BIA  historically  acted  as  the  primary  leasing  agent  for 
Indians  who  are  not  deemed  competent.  He  agreed  with  host  Patty  Talahongva 
that  some  beneficiaries  may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write  English  but  only 
said  interpreters  are  provided  in  those  cases. 

Swimmer  also  said  individual  Indians  have  the  ability  to  remove 
themselves  from  government  oversight  by  taking  their  land  out  of  trust  and 
withdrawing  any  funds  from  their  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  account.  He 
appeared  to  suggest  that  the  only  benefit  to  the  fiduciary  relationship  is 
protecting  the  land  from  taxation. 

"If  you  want  to  take  your  land  out  of  trust  - whatever  you  own  - or  the 


money  that  you  have  in  an  account,  you're  welcome  to  do  that  at  any  point 
in  time, " he  said . 

Swimmer's  words  came  a week  after  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit,  appeared  on  the  program.  On  August  29,  she 
said  the  case  has  uncovered  historic  mismanagement  of  billions  in  Indian 
money. 

"We've  been  able  to  disclose,  through  the  facts,  horrible,  horrible 
situations  that  Indian  people  have  had  to  suffer,"  she  told  listeners.  She 
said  account  holders  have  not  received  what  is  due  to  them  for  the  leasing 
of  their  land. 

She  also  said  a goal  of  the  lawsuit  is  to  fix  the  trust  system  so  that 
problems  don't  resurface.  A coalition  that  included  the  plaintiffs  and 
major  tribal  organizations  developed  a set  of  principles  to  settle  the 
case  and  institute  reforms  at  the  Interior  Department. 

"They've  been  running  this  trust  like  a bank  totally  out  of  control," 
she  said  of  the  federal  government. 

But  Swimmer  argued  the  case  is  not  about  trust  reform.  "The  lawsuit  is 
strictly  about  accounting  - it's  about  money,"  he  said.  "It's  not  about, 
did  you  manage  the  land  right,  what  happened  one  hundred  years  ago  . . . The 
issue  is  the  money." 

Despite  Swimmer's  claims,  the  federal  government,  during  both  the  Bush 
and  Clinton  administrations,  has  taken  great  pains  to  argue  that  progress 
has  been  made.  In  court  filings,  the  Bush  administration  went  so  far  as  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  Cobell  case,  based  on  reforms  at  Interior. 

And  as  recently  as  2002,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  spoke  to  the  issue 
Swimmer  raised.  In  two  separate  decisions,  the  court  said  the  federal 
government's  responsibility  to  Indian  beneficiaries  goes  beyond  protecting 
land  from  taxation  due  to  the  numerous  "statutes  and  regulations"  in  place. 

"As  the  statutes  and  regulations  gave  the  United  States  'full 
responsibility  to  manage  Indian  resources  and  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,'  we  held  that  they  'defined  ...  contours  of  the  United  States' 
fiduciary  responsibilities,"  Justice  David  Souter  wrote  for  the  majority 
in  U.S.  v.  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  quoting  precedent  in  Indian  trust 
cases . 

When  the  statutes  and  regulations  are  not  specific  as  to  the 
government's  duties,  the  court  said  it  will  look  to  common  trust  law  to 
determine  what  is  owed  to  Indian  beneficiaries. 
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Clutching  to  a culture:  Arapaho  reinvigorate  tribe 
Associated  Press 
September  11,  2005 

ETHETE,  Wyo.  - Two  lines  of  women  sit  facing  each  other,  hidden  from  the 
afternoon  sun  under  a tent  canopy  behind  the  Wind  River  Tribal  College. 

The  hands  of  four  of  the  women  swing  back  and  forth  in  time  with  beating 
drums,  fists  closed.  Each  woman  hides  a small  stick  in  one  of  her  hands. 

It  is  up  to  a player  from  the  opposing  team  to  guess  where  the  sticks  are 
hidden,  earning  points  for  her  team  in  a traditional  Arapaho  hand  game 
called  koxouhtiit. 

About  100  yards  away,  under  another  canopy,  Arapaho  adults  step  in  a 
circle  as  drums  echo  off  the  stone  of  the  old  mission  building  nearby. 

They  are  learning  traditional  social  dances,  or  nii'eihii  ho'eii. 

The  games  and  social  dances  are  not  everyday  activities  for  the  Arapaho 
people  living  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  but  they  once  were. 
Traditions  as  simple  as  games  and  dances,  as  integral  as  the  Arapaho 


language  and  religion,  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  recent  decades.  Some 
tribal  leaders,  however,  are  working  to  return  such  knowledge  to  their 
people. 

Last  month,  the  college  hosted  a three-day  immersion  language  camp  for 
adults,  teaching  not  only  language,  but  also  elements  of  religion  and 
culture. 

"We  teach  on  the  protocol  of  the  religion,  the  history  of  the  tribe, 
wellness  and  health  the  way  it  used  to  be  compared  to  now,"  said  Eugene 
Ridgely,  bilingual  education  coordinator  for  the  college.  "This  afternoon, 
we  get  into  traditional  games,  then  some  social  dancing." 

Most  participants  won't  walk  away  with  more  than  a few  words  of  Arapaho. 
But  more  important,  some  will  gain  a spark  of  interest  in  their  culture, 
perhaps  taking  advantage  of  language  classes  offered  at  the  college  or  of 
other  cultural  renewal  activities  sponsored  on  the  reservation. 

The  quest  is  about  more  than  protecting  a dying  language  and  culture. 
It's  about  turning  to  the  ways  of  the  past  to  correct  some  of  the  modern 
challenges  facing  the  Arapaho  people. 

"If  we  had  retained  the  language  like  we  should  have,  the  family 
structure  would  still  be  strong,"  said  Zona  Moss,  Ridgely 's  secretary.  "It 
lies  within  the  language,  within  the  culture." 

Ardeline  Spotted  Elk,  a great-grandmother  who  has  spent  her  life  on  the 
reservation,  spent  the  three  days  teaching  about  kinship,  or  neito'eino', 
traditions  in  the  tribe.  Weeks  earlier,  she  shared  her  memories  of  growing 
up  and  of  how  the  world  has  changed  in  her  lifetime. 

"We  lived  in  real  old  cabins  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors.  We  had  to  get 
water  from  the  river.  We  had  kerosene  lamps.  Everything  was  gravel,"  she 
said.  "We  learned  Arapaho.  We  never  spoke  English  until  we  went  to  school 
at  St.  Michael's  (Mission). 

"It  was  a real  nice,  real  enjoyable  life.  We  just  enjoyed  our  lives. 
There  was  no  alcohol,  no  drugs;  we  just  lived  a real  peaceful  life.  The 
way  it  is  now  is  a real  terrible  life." 

Not  everyone  on  the  reservation  agrees  that  life  has  changed  so 
negatively,  but  some  differences  are  indisputable,  even  if  it's  hard  to 
pinpoint  just  how  extreme  the  reservation's  social  and  economic  problems 
are . 

The  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  makes  up  a big  piece  of  Wyoming's 
Fremont  County,  though  most  of  the  county's  population  is  white.  Fremont 
County  consistently  has  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  Wyoming,  and 
unemployment  is  even  higher  among  American  Indian  workers,  according  to 
the  2000  census. 

Kathy  Vann,  who  heads  the  University  of  Wyoming  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  office  in  Ethete,  said  many  men  lacked  the  education  necessary  to 
get  the  few  high-paying  jobs  on  the  reservation.  Most  are  forced  to  choose 
between  travel-intensive  work  in  the  region's  oil  fields  or  staying  home 
with  their  families. 

"I  find  that  a lot  of  mothers  work,  and  fathers,  it's  harder  for  me  to 
find  jobs  than  for  women  because  there  aren't  that  many  jobs,"  she  said. 
"Men  have  to  go  to  the  biggest  employer,  the  oil  fields,  where  they  work 
seven  (days)  on,  seven  off." 

Even  with  some  men  working  the  oil  rigs  and  making  good  money,  families 
in  Fremont  County  tend  to  bring  home  considerably  less  income  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  making  poverty  a stark  reality  for 
reservation  families. 

Many  families  turn  to  grandparents  for  help;  American  Indian 
grandparents  are  more  likely  than  any  other  demographic  group  to  live  in 
the  same  households  with  their  grandchildren. 

In  Vann's  family,  for  example,  her  ironworker  sons  gave  up  traveling 
throughout  the  West  for  work,  and  one's  family  moved  in  with  her. 

"My  (surrogate  son)  moved  out  of  his  mother's  house  and  couldn't  make  it 
financially,  so  he  moved  back  in,  along  with  his  wife  and  three  kids,"  she 
said . 

"My  sons  got  tired  of  living  in  hotels.  I don't  know  if  they  thought 
about  getting  their  own  place.  They  probably  did,  but  didn't  see  why,"  she 
said  with  a laugh. 

A shortage  of  housing  on  the  reservation  has  left  some  families  on 


waiting  lists  for  generations. 

Vann  said  she  believed  some  children  were  being  raised  by  their 
grandparents  because  of  rampant  teen  pregnancy  and  a culture  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  by  parents.  Residents  of  the  reservation  say  alcoholism 
remains  a chronic  problem  and  methamphetamine  use  is  on  the  rise. 

"Meth  around  here  is  getting  crazy/'  said  Margo  Williams,  who  with 
husband  Brian  is  raising  seven  children  in  a blended  family. 

But  while  the  numbers  are  somewhat  worse  on  the  reservation,  many 
Arapaho  people  said  the  problems  aren't  limited  to  the  reservation. 

"I  don't  know  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  situation  on  the 
reservation,"  Vann  said.  "I  think,  statewide,  a lot  of  communities  are 
like  that.  It  reflects  what's  going  on  in  Wyoming." 

The  difference  is  that,  in  a community  as  small  and  tight-knit  as  the 
reservation,  such  issues  hit  every  home. 

And  on  the  reservation,  people  are  looking  to  different  kinds  of 
solutions:  those  from  the  past. 

The  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  has  several  programs  to  combat  its 
social  troubles,  including  the  Indian  Health  Service  Center,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Social  Services  and  an  Intergenerational  Family  Resource 
Help  Center. 

Schools  work  with  these  agencies  to  provide  services  for  children,  and 
Arapaho  language  is  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Wyoming  Indian  elementary, 
junior  high  and  high  schools,  though  tribal  elder  William  "Icky-lohn" 

C'Hair  said  it's  given  too  little  time  in  the  school  day.  He  wants  to  see 
a new  immersion  preschool  program  grow,  introducing  the  language  to  3-  and 
4-year-olds,  whose  linguistic  abilities  are  the  most  ripe,  and  following 
them  through  their  academic  careers. 

This  fall,  Arapaho  Charter  High  School  will  open  near  the  town  of 
Arapahoe.  Designed  to  combat  high  dropout  rates  among  reservation  students, 
the  school  will  focus  on  Arapaho  language,  culture  and  values  and  will  use 
more  hands-on  and  individual  teaching  styles  to  keep  teens  interested  in 
education . 

The  Arapaho  Council  of  Elders  also  works  to  educate  tribal  members  about 
traditional  skills,  from  radio  personality  Big  Doe's  daily  Arapaho 
language  lessons  to  subsidized  courses  in  language  and  nearly  lost  skills 
such  as  meat  cutting. 

It's  not  just  about  history  or  identity,  C'Hair  said.  He  said  the 
Arapaho  language  and  culture  provide  a lifestyle  guide  that  can  help  stem 
the  tide  of  social  challenges. 

"We  believe,  we  firmly  do  believe,  that  the  language  was  a gift  from  our 
Creator.  As  such,  it  is  sacred  to  us,"  C'Hair  said.  "Without  it,  we  cannot 
exist  in  the  manner  the  Creator  intended  for  us." 
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Eastern  Pequots  Wait  Confidently  For  BIA  Decision 
Either  way,  casino  is  a long  way  off,  says  Blumenthal 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
September  10,  2005 

The  Eastern  Pequots  are  holding  a vigil  on  their  Lantern  Hill  reservation 
this  weekend  as  they  await  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  final  federal 
recognition  decision  on  Monday. 

Tribal  members  lit  a sacred  fire  in  their  powwow  circle  Friday  and  will 


tend  it  all  weekend  as  they  pray,  listen  to  drums  and  share  stories,  said 
Wolf  Dackson,  the  tribe's  treasurer. 

"I  don't  think  there's  very  much  stress  over  the  decision,"  he  said 
Friday.  "I  think  we're  confident  that  we've  done  what  we're  required  to 
do. " 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognized  the  Eastern  Pequots  in 
Dune  2002,  but  a Department  of  the  Interior  Appeals  board  overturned  the 
decision  last  month  based  on  lawsuits  filed  by  the  state  and  the  towns  of 
Ledyard,  North  Stonington  and  Preston.  The  BIA's  Office  of  Federal 
Acknowledgement's  deadline  for  reconsidering  the  decision  is  Monday,  and 
the  agency  is  expected  to  inform  tribal  members  and  interested  parties  via 
conference  call. 

The  appeals  board  asked  the  BIA  to  reconsider  several  aspects  of  its 
decision  to  recognize  the  Eastern  Pequots,  including  use  of  state 
recognition  to  fill  gaps  in  the  tribe's  petition,  the  decision  to 
recognize  two  factions  of  Eastern  Pequots  as  a single  tribe,  the  weight 
BIA  put  on  reservation  census  data,  and  a "swelling"  of  the  tribal 
membership  rolls. 

Since  the  bureau  did  not  allow  the  tribe  or  its  opponents  to  submit 
additional  information,  there  has  been  little  information  about  the 
agency's  work. 

"Nobody's  hearing  anything,"  said  Nicholas  Mullane,  first  selectman  of 
North  Stonington,  who  speaks  regularly  with  the  towns'  attorneys  at  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Perkins  & Coie  law  firm. 

"They're  keeping  the  door  shut  on  this,"  Mullane  said  of  the  BIA. 

The  bureau  also  is  reconsidering  the  Schaghticoke  tribe's  recognition, 
with  a decision  due  Oct.  12.  On  Friday,  Schaghticoke  members  and 
supporters  launched  a "campaign  for  fairness"  in  the  federal 
acknowledgment  process. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  who  has  opposed  the  tribes  because 
he  says  they  don't  meet  the  criteria  for  recognition,  said  this  week  that 
he  anticipates  a federal  court  appeal  regardless  of  Monday's  decision. 
Blumenthal  said  the  tribe's  plan  to  build  a casino  would  not  be  able  to  go 
forward  for  some  time  even  if  the  BIA  recognizes  them  Monday. 

"As  part  of  our  appeal  in  federal  court,  we  would  seek  an  immediate  stay 
to  stop  any  specific  steps  toward  a reservation  or  a casino,"  Blumenthal 
said . 

The  tribe  has  said  it  would  ask  the  Interior  Department  to  take  into 
trust  its  225-acre  state  reservation  and  would  seek  trust  land  elsewhere 
to  build  a casino.  Blumenthal  said  those  efforts  would  come  to  "a  dead 
stop"  during  the  appeals  process.  Additionally,  he  said,  the  state 
repealed  its  Las  Vegas  Nights  provision  last  year  so  that  newly  recognized 
tribes  could  not  use  the  same  loophole  that  was  used  by  the  Mashantucket 
Pequots  and  Mohegans  to  open  their  casinos.  Federal  law  enables  tribes  to 
offer  gaming  on  their  reservations  if  it  is  offered  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
The  Las  Vegas  nights  law  had  authorized  bingo  and  other  games. 

"Our  contention  is  that  they  have  no  right  to  establish  a casino  even  if 
they  have  a reservation, " Blumenthal  said.  He  expects  the  tribe  would 
challenge  the  Las  Vegas  Nights  repeal  in  court. 

"In  any  event,  they  would  need  to  negotiate  a compact,  which  certainly 
the  state  is  not  about  to  do  while  their  federal  recognition  is  under 
appeal,"  said  Blumenthal.  "The  bottom  line  here  is  that  the  road  ahead  is 
a long  one,  and  certainly  an  arduous  one,  in  terms  of  years  of  litigation 
even  on  the  issue  of  recognition,  not  to  mention  the  reservation  or, 
separately,  the  issue  of  rights  to  establish  a casino." 

The  state  compact  would  have  to  be  acceptable  to  the  existing  gaming 
tribes.  Both  the  Mashantuckets  and  Mohegans  have  expressed  support  for  the 
Eastern  Pequots  and  worked  with  them  on  various  projects,  from 
archeological  digs  to  healthcare  grants.  But  the  two  gaming  tribes  would 
be  likely  to  ask  the  state  for  some  concessions.  The  tribes  pay  the  state 
25  percent  of  their  slot  machine  revenue  each  month  in  a so-called  revenue 
sharing  agreement  that  generates  some  $400  million  a year  for  the  state. 

"The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  has  consistently  and  historically 
advocated  for  the  federal  recognition  of  a united  Eastern  Pequot  nation," 
said  Arthur  Henick,  a spokesman  for  the  tribe.  "The  Mashantucket  Pequots 


await  the  federal  decision  and  do  not  presume  to  know  what  that  decision 
will  be,  or  its  effects." 

"The  Mohegans  have  always  said  that  they  would  support  a tribe's  ability 
for  economic  self-sufficiency  once  they're  federally  recognized,"  said 
Charles  F.  Bunnell,  chief  of  staff  for  external  and  governmental  affairs. 

"That  does  not  mean  there  would  not  be  issues  between  the  Mohegan  Tribe 
and  the  state  of  Connecticut  regarding  the  existing  compact,"  Bunnell  said. 
"The  Mohegan  tribe  and  the  Mohegan  Tribal  Council  has  been  pretty  clear  in 
the  past  that  their  responsibility  is  to  provide  for  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  Mohegan  tribal  members." 

Knowing  compact  negotiations  are  not  going  to  happen  any  time  soon,  he 
added,  "we'll  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  that." 
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Schaghticokes  launch  ad  campaign  on  eve  of  recognition  decisions 
Associated  Press 
September  10  2005 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  - With  major  tribal  recognition  decisions  looming, 
leaders  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  are  launching  radio  and  TV  ads 
demanding  fairness. 

The  ads,  funded  by  Subway  restaurant  chain  founder  Fred  DeLuca,  "urge 
all  those  involved  in  the  process  to  be  fair  and  to  refrain  from  political 
interference  in  the  process,"  said  Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  expected  to  rule  Monday  on  the  federal 
recognition  application  of  the  Eastern  Pequots  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

That  verdict  may  be  indicate  how  the  BIA  will  rule  when  it  issues  a 
decision  about  the  Kent-based  Schaghticokes  on  Oct.  12. 

Both  tribes  want  federal  recognition,  which  would  allow  them  to  open 
their  own  casinos.  Two  other  tribes  - the  Mohegans  and  the  Mashantucket 
Pequots  - are  federally  recognized  and  operate  highly  successful  casinos 
in  eastern  Connecticut. 

Opponents  say  the  Schaghticokes  and  eastern  Pequots  are  not  surviving 
Native  American  tribes,  at  least  under  federal  standards.  The  tribes  say 
anti-casino  and  anti-Indian  forces  want  to  deny  their  heritage. 

"Powerful  political  forces  are  conspiring  to  deny  our  existence,"  Velky 
said  at  a press  conference  Friday.  "This  is  about  the  recognition  of  my 
people  that  have  existed  in  the  state  for  nearly  300  years." 

A U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  appeals  panel  overturned  BIA  decisions 
recognizing  both  the  Schaghticokes  and  the  Eastern  Pequots  in  May. 

The  Schaghticokes  have  charged  that  a local  citizens'  group  in  Kent, 
working  with  elected  officials  and  an  influential  lobbying  firm  in 
Washington,  maneuvered  behind  the  scenes  to  change  the  rulings. 

In  2002,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Peter  Dorsey  had  ordered  parties  involved 
in  the  case  - including  the  state,  the  town  of  Kent  and  the  tribe  - not  to 
have  contact  with  anyone  at  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  and  Gov.  M.  3odi  Rell,  who  have 
opposed  the  recognition  bids,  rejected  the  tribes  claims  that  the  state  is 
applying  improper  political  pressure. 

"There  is  nothing  new  and  nothing  truthful  in  the  false  accusations 
against  public  officials  made  by  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  today," 
Blumenthal  said  in  a statement.  "The  simple  reality  is  that  the 
Schaghticoke  fail  to  meet  the  criteria  for  federal  recognition." 

The  radio  ads  started  playing  Friday  on  15  to  20  stations.  The 
television  ads  will  run  on  cable  stations  starting  next  week. 


Information  from:  New  Haven  Register,  http://www.ctcentral.com 
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As  need  for  roads  grows.  Valley  looks  to  tribes  to  pave  the  way 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

September  7,  2005 

With  more  than  3 million  people  in  the  Valley  and  the  population  doubling 
every  20  years,  there  is  intense  pressure  for  faster  ways  to  cross  Indian 
islands  that  separate  residential  and  commercial  centers. 

Tribes  have  resisted,  trying  to  preserve  traditions  of  open  land  and 
farming. 

But  instead  of  confrontational  tactics  like  a road  blockade  decades  ago, 
Indians  have  become  hard-nosed  negotiators,  advocating  their  positions 
across  bargaining  tables  and  on  regional  transportation  boards, 
advertisement 

"They  understand  urban  growth  issues  and  how  it  is  impacting  them,"  said 
Eric  Anderson,  transportation  director  for  the  Maricopa  Association  of 
Governments,  which  plans  transportation  projects  across  the  Valley. 

"They  are  trying  to  balance  being  good  neighbors  and  allowing 
development  with  maintaining  their  own  interests  as  sovereign  nations  and 
making  sure  the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  respected." 

Tribes  say  they  have  a fundamentally  different  view  of  land  use  and  will 
develop  as  they  see  fit. 

And  as  they  have  exerted  their  sovereignty,  surrounding  communities  have 
altered  their  perspective. 

"The  recognition  by  non-Indians  that  Indians  are  in  the  process  of 
nation  building  helps  in  looking  at  tribes  through  a different  lens  than 
they  did  in  the  past,"  said  Manley  Begay,  director  of  the  Native  Nations 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

"That  lens  is  one  of  respect,"  he  said.  "It's  not  unlike  places  in  the 
world  where  you  see  developing  countries  changing  when  their  outside 
colonizers  recognize  their  right  to  exist." 

The  pressure  from  surrounding  communities  is  building  in  all  directions. 

The  Gila  River  Reservation,  372,000  acres  in  the  south-central  part  of 
the  Valley,  is  getting  squeezed  from  the  north  and  south. 

People  in  Ahwatukee  Foothills  want  a freeway  on  the  reservation's 
northern  border  to  get  around  South  Mountain,  folks  in  Tucson  want 
Interstate  10  widened  through  the  middle,  and  those  in  Maricopa  to  the 
south  want  a faster  way  across  to  Phoenix. 

The  Salt  River  Reservation,  more  than  52,000  acres  northeast  of  Phoenix, 
feels  it  from  the  east  and  west. 

People  from  Mesa  want  to  cut  across,  and  just  about  everyone  wants  to 
widen  Pima  Road  on  the  west  to  get  to  north  Scottsdale  faster. 

In  addition  to  widening  Pima  Road,  current  projects  on  Salt  River  land 
include  widening  McKellips  Road  to  six  lanes  with  a median  and  building  a 
bridge  across  the  Salt  River,  and  improving  Gilbert  Road  from  Thomas  Road 
to  Arizona  87,  also  known  as  the  Beeline  Highway. 

But  the  leg  of  Loop  202  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Gila  River 
Reservation  has  been  delayed,  pushed  to  the  20-year  transportation  plan 
that  begins  in  2007. The  Valley  is  unique  in  the  way  it  has  grown  up  to  and 


around  large  Indian  reservations,  leaving  blocks  of  open  land  coveted  by 
developers  and  road  builders. 

The  roads  have  long  been  a flash  point,  with  Indians  resisting  intrusion 
and  outsiders  pushing  for  more  blacktop. 

Relations  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  when  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  blockaded  Pima  Road. 

The  conflict  can  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Pima  Road,  which  marks  the 
border  between  Scottsdale  and  the  reservation  for  the  seven  miles  from 
McDowell  Road  to  Doubletree  Ranch  Road. 

Pima  Road  was  built  right  on  the  border,  the  northbound  lane  on  the 
reservation,  the  southbound  on  Scottsdale  land. 

In  1977,  Indian  landowners  barricaded  their  half  for  about  a week, 
saying  Scottsdale  trespassed  when  it  paved  their  land.  They  also  sued  the 
city,  and  in  1982  a federal  court  ordered  Scottsdale  to  pay  the  Indians 
$60,500  to  settle  the  suit. 

Ten  years  later,  after  again  blockading  the  road,  this  time  for  several 
months,  the  tribe  won  an  increase  in  the  Pima  Road  leases  from  about 
$8,000  per  year  to  more  than  $400,000.  The  situation  was  resolved  only 
after  the  state  agreed  to  make  the  payments. 

Despite  the  confrontations  over  Pima  Road,  it  is  now  seen  by  some  as  a 
model  accommodation  of  tribal  and  non-Indian  communities. 

It  is  the  site  of  the  Pavilions  shopping  center,  the  first  private 
development  of  its  kind  on  the  reservation,  which  brings  in  income  for  the 
tribe  and  provides  jobs  for  tribal  members. 

In  1990,  after  Scottsdale  decided  it  didn't  want  the  Pima  Freeway 
portion  of  Loop  101  built  through  developed  areas,  ADOT  paid  the  tribe 
$250  million  to  allow  it  on  the  reservation. 

The  blockades  of  Pima  Road  became  a factor  again  in  1993  when  the  tribe 
bid  on  Saddleback  Mountain,  which  it  considers  a sacred  site. 

The  land,  which  had  been  owned  by  a private  developer,  was  auctioned  by 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corp.  after  the  failure  of  the  savings-and-loan 
industry. 

Although  the  tribe's  bid  was  higher  than  Scottsdale's,  the  city 
threatened  to  condemn  the  land,  which  was  within  its  borders,  fearing  the 
tribe  would  build  a casino  on  Shea  Boulevard  or  blockade  the  road. 

A settlement  gave  the  road  to  Scottsdale  and  the  mountain  to  the  tribe. 

Scottsdale  Mayor  Mary  Manross  said  relations  have  come  a long  way  since 
the  1980s  blockade. 

"There  was  some  kind  of  miscommunication  there,"  she  said.  "They  have  a 
transportation  plan  and  we  respect  that.  We  all  have  to  realize  we're 
neighbors  and  we're  all  dependent  and  interdependent." 

Manross  said  the  city  coordinates  with  the  tribe,  following  plans  the 
tribe  sets  for  itself,  and  isn't  seeking  more  development. 

"There  will  be  a pretty  terrific  impact  just  from  the  development 
they're  doing  and  we're  doing,"  she  said.  "If  they  were  to  change  from 
agrarian  development  radically,  it  would  put  even  more  stress  on  the 
infrastructure . " 

Salt  River  President  loni  Ramos  said  that  the  tribe  has  wonderful 
relations  with  both  Scottsdale  and  Mesa  but  that  she  sometimes  has  to 
explain  the  tribe's  view  of  its  land  to  new  representatives. 

"It's  a learning  process  for  a lot  of  elected  officials  coming  into 
office,"  Ramos  said.  "We  always  look  at  seven  generations  to  come.  We  want 
to  maintain  our  land  and  traditional  ways." 

Begay  said  that  means  maintaining  open  land. 

"Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  historically  have  been  a farming  society,  and 
there  is  a lot  of  pressure  to  keep  those  farms  going  and  maintain  them 
culturally,"  he  said. 

Indians  weren't  always  included  in  road-building  decisions. 

Interstate  10  and  Arizona  347  slash  across  Gila  River  land  and  divide 
the  Ak-Chin  Reservation,  and  Arizona  87  snakes  across  Salt  River  land  and 
the  Fort  McDowell  Reservation. 

"Back  in  the  '40s  and  '50s,  when  roads  were  being  thought  of  and  built, 
Indian  people  had  very  little  control  over  their  own  land,"  Begay  said. 
"That's  not  the  case  today." 

Today,  Gila  River,  Salt  River  and  Fort  McDowell  leaders  all  sit  on  the 


Maricopa  Association  of  Governments. 

"They  want  to  control  their  own  destiny/'  said  Anderson,  of  MAG.  "They 
are  very  deliberate  in  their  decision  making. 

"Some  say,  'Why  do  we  need  more  traffic.  Dust  because  people  choose  to 
live  in  Maricopa  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  endure  additional  traffic.'  " 

Sometimes  for  tribes,  agreeing  to  one  road  project  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils . 

The  Gila  River  tribe  is  less  resistant  to  widening  1-10,  an  existing 
freeway,  in  order  to  lessen  pressure  on  other  roads,  such  as  Arizona  347. 

"A  lot  of  people,  like  those  in  Maricopa,  see  the  land  and  wonder  why  we 
don't  blast  a road  straight  through,"  Anderson  said.  "But  others 
understand  the  historical  context,  and  that  that  is  not  a viable  solution. 

"It's  like  putting  a freeway  through  an  existing  neighborhood  in  Mesa. 
They  see  it  the  same  way,  as  destroying  neighborhoods." 

Begay  said  Indians  have  always  made  accommodations  to  newcomers. 

"Indian  tribes  have  bent  over  backwards  all  the  way  around  when  it  comes 
to  accommodating  neighbors,"  he  said.  "If  you  take  a broad  look  at  the 
amount  of  land  Indian  people  used  to  have  and  the  amount  of  land  we  have 
today,  it's  dramatically  different.  The  accommodation  has  been  tremendous." 

But  Begay  said  the  accommodation  can  only  go  so  far. 

"Something  has  to  give,"  he  said.  "And  tribes  do  not  want  their  culture 
and  the  land  to  give  at  the  expense  of  the  want  of  their  neighbors, 
especially  for  the  future  of  the  children  who  are  present  and  those  as  yet 
unborn . " 
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Appeals  court  refuses  to  rehear  Cayuga  land  claim 
September  9,  2005 

A federal  appeals  court  dealt  two  Cayuga  tribes  another  blow  on  Thursday, 
refusing  to  give  them  another  chance  to  prove  ownership  of  64,000  acres  in 
New  York. 

The  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
had  asked  a full  panel  of  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  reconsider 
their  land  claim.  The  tribes  said  the  court,  in  2-1  decision  on  Dune  28, 
went  too  far  in  dismissing  the  decades-old  case. 

But  the  court  rejected  the  tribes'  request,  clearing  the  way  for  a 
possible  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  a story  published  today  in 
The  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  leaders  of  the  two  tribes  said  they  would  keep 
fighting,  a sentiment  recently  voiced  by  another  tribal  official. 

"We  find  that  decision  wrong  and  insulting  and  we  intend  to  fight  on  in 
courts  and  do  everything  we  can  to  have  that  decision  overturned,"  LeRoy 
Howard,  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe's  former  chief,  said  at  a House  hearing  on 
Duly  15. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  that  set  the  stage  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Cayuga  case.  On  March  29,  the  court  issued  its  decision  in  Sherrill  v. 
Oneida  Nation,  a ruling  that  has  had  wide  impacts  on  land  claims  in  New 
York. 

By  an  8-1  vote,  the  court  held  that  the  Oneida  Nation  couldn't 
"unilaterally"  assert  sovereignty  over  its  250,000-acre  land  claim  area. 

The  majority  said  the  passage  of  time  between  the  loss  of  the  land  and  the 
tribe's  reacquisition  of  it  would  "disrupt"  the  settled  expectations  of 
non-Indian  communities. 

Relying  heavily  on  the  "disruptive"  theme,  the  2nd  Circuit  said  the 
Cayuga  tribes  waited  too  long  to  make  their  case.  The  lawsuit  was  filed  in 
1980,  although  tribal  leaders  long  complained  about  the  theft  of  their 


land . 

In  the  2-1  decision,  the  2nd  Circuit  acknowledged  that  the  land  was 
taken  from  the  tribes  illegally.  But  the  court  nonetheless  concluded  that 
the  Sherrill  decision  "dramatically  altered  the  legal  landscape"  of  tribal 
claims . 

"Under  the  Sherrill  formulation,  this  type  of  possessory  land  claim  - 
seeking  possession  of  a large  swath  of  central  New  York  State  and  the 
ejectment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  landowners  - is  indisputably  disruptive, 
" ludge  lose  Cabranes  wrote. 

But  a third  judge  dissented,  giving  hope  to  the  tribes  that  an  en  banc 
panel  of  the  court  would  reconsider  the  case.  In  other  circuits,  split 
decisions  often  get  a rehearing. 

The  Bush  administration,  through  the  Department  of  Dustice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  said  it  continues  to  support  the  land  claim. 
Government  attorneys  had  also  asked  the  2nd  Circuit  to  rehear  the  case. 

Government  support,  however,  couldn't  convince  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Oneida  case.  Although  the  U.S.  wasn't  a party,  the  justices  asked  the 
government  to  file  a brief  stating  its  views. 

The  brief  backed  the  Oneida  Nation  and  urged  the  high  court  not  to 
overturn  the  2nd  Circuit's  2-1  decision  in  the  tribe's  favor.  The  justices 
took  on  the  case  anyway,  ultimately  ruling  against  the  Oneidas,  who  have 
since  been  hit  with  millions  of  dollars  in  property  tax  bills  for  land 
they  own  in  two  counties.  The  tribe  is  fighting  the  matter  in  court. 

The  Cayuga  Nation  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  have  been  confronted  with 
challenges  as  well.  Local  officials  say  they  have  a right  to  enforce  their 
laws  on  properties  that  the  tribes  reacquired. 

The  tribes  also  lost  their  settlement  with  the  state  of  New  York. 
Outgoing  Gov.  George  Pataki  (R)  had  previously  agreed  to  end  the  lawsuit 
by  giving  each  tribe  a casino  in  the  Catskills.  The  deal  was  put  on  hold 
after  the  Sherrill  decision  and  might  not  be  revived. 

Meanwhile,  the  Oneida  and  Cayuga  tribes  have  submitted  land-into-trust 
applications  to  the  BIA.  It  could  take  years  before  the  agency  makes  a 
decision.  The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe,  however,  recently  paid  a $70,000 
property  tax  bill  on  229  acres  it  owns  in  New  York. 
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Groups  seek  protections  for  women 
By  DIANA  MARRERO 
Tribune  Washington  Bureau 
September  8,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Like  so  many  tribal  lands  across  the  nation,  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  northwest  Montana  is  home  to  a staggering  number  of  cases 
involving  violence  against  women  but  few  services  that  cater  to  victims, 
women's  advocates  say. 

Some  relief  could  come  in  the  form  of  a strengthened  version  of  the 
Violence  Against  Women  Act  coming  before  Congress  this  month.  The  1994  law 
is  expected  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month  unless  lawmakers 
reauthorize  it. 

"It  seems  like  it's  never  a priority  to  help  these  victims,"  said 
Francis  Onstad,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  who  often  works  with  abuse 
survivors.  "They've  lived  with  it  for  so  long  they  don't  see  it  as  a 
problem. " 

However,  national  estimates  from  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians'  task  force  to  end  violence  against  women  tell  a sobering  story. 


One  out  of  every  three  Native  American  women  will  be  raped  in  their 
lifetimes  - making  them  nearly  twice  as  likely  as  the  average  American 
woman  to  be  sexually  assaulted. 

Their  chances  of  being  stalked  are  also  roughly  double  that  of  the 
average  American  woman,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  physically  attacked. 

"Indian  women  are  not  held  in  honor  by  this  country,"  said  Duana  Majel- 
Dixon,  a member  of  the  Pauma  tribe  in  San  Diego,  who  is  serving  on  the 
violence  against  women  task  force.  "If  this  was  happening  to  non-Indian 
women,  there  would  be  a cry  across  this  nation  to  stop  the  violence." 

On  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  there  are  about  500  cases  of  domestic 
violence  a year,  Onstad  said.  She  said  the  number  of  rapes  there  is  hard 
to  gauge  because  so  many  of  them  go  unreported. 

A new  version  of  the  bill  would  enhance  the  ability  of  tribes  like  the 
Blackfeet  to  prosecute  perpetrators,  increase  the  amount  of  research  on 
violence  against  Indian  women,  boost  federal  spending  for  tribal  services 
and  ensure  better  cooperation  between  the  nation's  tribes  and  the  federal 
government . 

One  key  provision  would  establish  a national  tribal  sex  offender  and 
protection  order  registry  so  tribes  could  track  offenders  who  move  to 
other  reservations.  The  bill  would  also  allow  tribal  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  search  and  add  criminal  information  to  federal  databases. 

The  additional  federal  support  could  not  come  at  a better  time  for 
tribes  struggling  to  stem  the  tide  of  abuse  in  their  communities, 
advocates  say. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  those  federal  programs,  there  would  be  nothing  being 
done  here,"  said  Onstad,  who  helps  run  a domestic  violence  program  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  and  is  developing  services  for  tribal  members  who 
have  been  raped.  "Everything  we  do  needs  to  come  from  grants  because  the 
tribe  doesn't  have  the  money  to  fund  it." 

Onstad  dreams  of  building  a women's  shelter  on  the  reservation  someday. 
For  now,  she  helps  battered  women  find  safe  haven  from  abuse  at  a nearby 
hotel  or  at  shelters  as  far  away  as  Great  Falls  or  the  Flathead 
Reservation . 

Indian  women  tend  to  respond  better  to  the  services  offered  in  Flathead, 
she  said,  because  workers  there  are  better  prepared  to  deal  with  Native 
women . 

Culturally,  many  Indian  women  tend  to  keep  their  troubles  to  themselves, 
struggle  with  independent  living  skills  and  have  trouble  living  in  a 
bigger  city  after  spending  their  lives  on  the  reservations,  Onstad  said. 

Indian  women  must  also  deal  with  a unique  set  of  obstacles  that  keep 
them  from  seeking  the  help  they  need,  women's  health  experts  say.  Many 
live  in  rural  communities  without  access  to  a phone  or  car.  They  fear 
reprisal  from  relatives  of  their  assailants  if  they  speak  out.  And  many 
are  so  poor  they  feel  they  cannot  leave  their  partners  despite  the  abuse, 
advocates  say. 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  unemployment  and  poverty  are  among  the  biggest 
reasons  for  violence  on  the  reservations,  advocates  say. 

"This  was  not  a problem  traditionally  in  our  societies,"  said  Karen 
Artichoker,  of  Sacred  Circle,  a national  resource  center  for  Native  women 
based  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Lax  enforcement  on  the  reservations  and  by  the  federal  government 
reinforces  a belief  by  repeat  offenders  that  they  can  prey  upon  Indian 
women  without  facing  any  consequences,  advocates  say. 

Because  of  the  special  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  federal 
government,  only  federal  officials  can  charge  non-Indians  who  commit 
crimes  on  reservations,  and  a federal  law  prohibits  tribal  governments 
from  sentencing  Native  Americans  for  more  than  one  year. 

"There's  not  one  day  that  goes  by  without  domestic  violence  happening 
here,"  said  Dianna  L.K.  Main,  a domestic  violence  supervisor  and  probation 
officer  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation  in  northern  Montana.  "People  don't 
realize  the  toll  of  domestic  violence  here." 

Limited  resources,  lengthy  distances  on  the  reservation  and  high  gas 
prices  restrict  what  they  can  do  to  help  victims  of  domestic  and  sexual 
violence,  she  said.  The  clinic  on  the  700,000-acre  reservation  can  be 
anywhere  from  five  to  50  miles  away  from  where  tribal  members  live,  she 


said . 

On  the  Flathead  Reservation,  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
help  fund  the  Safe  Harbour  shelter,  one  of  few  shelters  on  Montana's 
reservations,  said  shelter  manager  Aide  Talamantes.  Safe  Harbour  also 
receives  federal  and  state  funds. 

The  shelter  offers  women  a safe  home  until  they  get  back  on  their  feet. 

The  program  is  successful  with  Native  American  victims  because  many  of 
the  advocates  there  are  Native  themselves,  she  said. 

"It's  a totally  different  lifestyle,"  she  said.  "They  have  a hard  time 
sharing.  They  share  more  with  a women  of  color  because  they  feel  they  can 
trust  you  more." 
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Tribes,  owner  clash  over  Marr  property 

By  Elane  Dickenson 

General  editor 

edickenson@wallowa . com 

September  8,  2005 

The  rhythm  and  singing  of  a Nez  Perce  drum  group  at  the  foot  of  Wallowa 
Lake  on  a sunny  summer  morning  last  week  set  the  tone  for  a press 
conference  held  in  response  to  recent  bulldozing  work  on  property  the  Nez 
Perce  consider  sacred. 

Speakers  from  both  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  in  Idaho  and  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  talked  to  a crowd  of  about  200  gathered  near  the 
burial  place  of  old  Chief  Joseph  on  Aug.  31. 

"We  should  be  honest  with  ourselves  that  we  are  here  today  out  of 
anger,"  said  Rebecca  A.  Miles,  chairman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive 
Committee.  "...  The  land  north  of  this  cemetery  - land  that  does  not 
recognize  the  fences  lying  on  it,  land  that  we  have  testified  in  court  and 
before  commissions  for  decades  is  sacred  - has  been  scarred." 

The  K & B Family  Limited  Partnership  now  owns  the  land  in  question  - 62- 
acres  known  as  the  Marr  Ranch  property.  There  an  American  flag  was  being 
flown  near  a newly  bulldozed  road  on  the  property.  It  was  at  the  center  of 
a small  rally  during  the  Nez  Perce  gathering  supporting  Steve  and  Paula 
Krieger  and  their  right  to  develop  the  property.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  and 
others  distributed  a petition  on  the  cemetery  property,  which  is  a site  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  and  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

During  her  speech.  Miles  referred  to  the  1855  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Nez  Perce  people  that  reserved  them  the  Wallowa  country. 

She  called  the  scarring  of  the  land  illegal  and  criminal,  saying  that 
Oregon  law  protects  archeological  sites  on  public  or  private  land  from 
disturbance  without  a permit.  "For  years  three  tribes  have  testified  to 
the  archeological  significance  of  that  land  as  a timeless  summer 
encampment  of  the  Nez  Perce  people.  Last  year  the  Umatilla  tribes 
expressly  used  the  Oregon  statute  to  say  what  we  have  all  said  before," 
Miles  said. 

She  called  the  bulldozing  of  the  land  without  a permit  "not  just  a 
desecration  to  the  Nez  Perce"  but  a crime  to  the  state  of  Oregon,  adding, 
"If  Oregon  will  enforce  its  laws,  there  will  be  punishment." 

Miles  said  that  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  has  worked  hard  in  Wallowa  County  to 
be  good  neighbors,  naming  several  examples,  including  the  tribe's  support 
of  the  Wallowa  Lake  Dam  project,  which  she  said  is  considered  Wallowa 
County's  highest  economic  priority. 

In  the  treaty  of  1855  she  said  that  tribe  reserved  the  right  to  fish  at 


"all  usual  and  accustomed"  fishing  places  in  the  Wallowa  Valley,  with  the 
junction  of  the  Wallowa  Riven  and  Wallowa  Lake  among  the  most  important. 

She  said  they  reserve  the  right  as  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  access  their  fishing  places  across  any  land.  "We  are  careful  and 
considerate  in  our  use  of  that  access  right,"  Miles  said,  adding,  "But 
make  no  mistake  that  the  right  is  federal  law,  and  that  when  our  tribal 
fishermen  choose  to  exercise  that  right,  it  will  pre-date  any  property 
ownership  in  this  valley." 

Miles  said  that  the  tribes  have  worked  for  several  years  with  government 
and  conservation  groups  in  an  effort  to  acquire  the  land  and  to  pay  the 
landowner  a fair  market  value. 

She  said  "nothing  has  worked"  and  they  must  continue  to  work  with  the 
state,  county,  city  of  Joseph,  National  Parks  Service  and  private  partners 
"to  protect  land  that  cannot  protect  itself." 

She  concluded  with  a plea,  "We  came  here  today  in  anger,  but  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  something  good  come  of  this.  Please  help  us  to 
do  that . " 

Others  who  spoke  included  Armand  Minthorn,  who  represented  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla,  and  Peggy  Kite-Martin,  mayor  of 
Joseph . 

"It's  for  no  one  to  disturb  an  ancestor's  resting  place  ...  No  one  has 
that  right,"  Minthorn  said.  He  also  urged  collective  action  to  help 
protect  "what's  important,"  adding,  "What  comes  of  this  gathering  is  up  to 
us . " 

"I  recognize  that  a strong  attachment  to  our  natural  landscapes  is  a 
common  bond  that  we  share  with  the  native  tribes,  and  that  our 
relationship  to  our  landscapes  is  also  in  danger  of  being  lost,"  Kite- 
Martin  said  during  her  speech.  "As  we  re-open  the  City  of  Joseph  land  use 
plan  and  include  all  stakeholders  in  that  process,  we  hope  to  provide 
strong  leadership  as  we  plan  for  the  growth  of  our  city  and  a future  we 
can  be  proud  of. " 

The  press  conference  by  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Council  was  called  just  24 
hours  before  it  took  place  in  response  to  heavy  equipment  work  done  by 
Steve  Krieger  on  the  K & B property  Aug.  26. 

K & B's  attorney  Rahn  Hostetter  said  Krieger  was  improving  access  to  the 
property  - which  is  being  used  for  grazing  - for  agricultural  purposes, 
such  as  mending  fences.  He  said  that  a strip  dozed  along  the  fence 
separating  the  monument  property  from  K & B's  was  a firebreak.  Hostetter 
said  that  any  law  which  would  allow  the  tribes  to  prevent  development  on 
the  private  property  by  designating  it  of  archeological  significance 
without  proof  is  "unconstitutional." 

Miles  said  after  the  press  conference  that  since  the  road  pattern  on  the 
Marr  Ranch  property  is  "very  similar"  to  an  RV  park  which  has  been 
proposed  by  K&  B,  she  found  it  "hard  to  believe"  the  roads  have  anything 
to  do  with  agriculture. 

Last  week  a stop  work  order  was  issued  by  county  commissioner  and  acting 
planning  director  Dan  DeBoie,  who  stated  in  writing  that  the  excavation 
and  road  building  appeared  to  be  the  initial  phase  of  proposed  development. 

Hostetter  strongly  denied  the  roadwork  had  anything  to  do  with  development. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  DeBoie  said  that  he  had  met  with  Steve  Krieger  and 
Hostetter,  and  will  be  viewing  the  property  himself  in  the  next  few  days. 
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Tribal  land  issue  smolders 

Capacity  crowd  listens  as  county  commissioners.  Cow  Creek  discuss  Roseburg  property  issues 


10HN  SOWELL,  jsowell@newsneview.info 
September  9,  2005 

For  the  second  week  in  a row,  emotions  flared  at  the  weekly  Board  of 
Commissioners  meeting  over  the  county's  opposition  to  have  the  downtown 
Roseburg  land  pegged  for  a convention  center  placed  in  tribal  trust. 

A capacity  crowd  that  packed  the  meeting  Wednesday  listened  as  a stream 
of  speakers  got  up  and  praised  Commissioners  Dan  Van  Slyke  and  Marilyn 
Kittelman  for  raising  concerns  over  having  the  property  taken  up  by  the 
Holiday  Motel  and  the  former  Surplus  Center  removed  from  the  property  tax 
rolls  and  placed  into  trust. 

They  were  matched  by  others  who  criticized  the  two  commissioners  for 
carrying  on  a feud  with  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 
over  a project  they  say  will  benefit  the  entire  community. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Van  Slyke  and  Kittelman  sent  a letter  to  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  questioning  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  land  into 
trust.  They  said  they  were  worried  about  the  effect  the  loss  of  $16,000 
annually  in  property  tax  revenues  would  have  on  various  taxing  districts 
in  the  county.  The  letter,  which  Commissioner  Doug  Robertson  refused  to 
sign,  came  in  response  to  a letter  from  the  BIA  asking  for  the  county's 
response  to  the  request. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  same  two  commissioners  sent  a follow-up  response 
to  the  federal  agency.  They  asked  for  a moratorium  on  moving  any 
additional  land  into  trust  and  sought  a study  to  determine  the  effects 
removing  property  from  the  tax  rolls  has  on  poor  rural  communities. 

Martin  Burnett  complimented  Van  Slyke  and  Kittelman  for  taking  a stand 
in  raising  concerns  about  the  tribe's  application  to  obtain  tax-exempt 
status  for  the  properties.  The  Surplus  Center  and  the  motel,  which  the 
tribe  plans  to  continue  to  operate,  take  up  1.5  acres.  Previously,  the 
tribe  obtained  trust  status  for  the  nearby  parcel  that  formerly  held  the 
Douglas  County  Farmers  Co-Op. 

Burnett,  who  lives  in  Camas  Valley,  said  he  was  concerned  about  the 
tribe's  increasing  property  holdings  in  the  county.  The  Cow  Creeks  have 
purchased  more  than  4,000  acres  of  land  that  have  been  placed  in  trust.  He 
questioned  whether  that  was  beneficial  for  the  county. 

"We  need  to  debate  it.  It  needs  to  be  brought  out  for  all  of  the 
constituents  in  Douglas  County,"  Burnett  said. 

Don  Kruse,  who  owns  Kruse  Farms  in  Melrose,  said  it  hasn't  been 
financially  feasible  for  private  interests  to  develop  a convention  center 
in  Roseburg,  although  the  idea  has  been  talked  about  for  more  than  20 
years . 

"I  don't  know  of  any  businessman  who  would  do  what  they're  planning  to 
do  in  downtown  Roseburg,"  Kruse  said.  "I  think  it  would  be  a shot  in  the 
arm  and  Roseburg  needs  a shot  in  the  arm." 

Chuck  Cates,  who  works  for  i.e.  Engineering  in  Roseburg,  told  the 
commissioners  he  saw  a lot  of  similarities  between  the  tribe's  activities 
in  establishing  the  convention  center  and  the  county's  plans  to  construct 
the  Milltown  Hill  Dam  southeast  of  Yoncalla.  Both  are  meant  to  stimulate 
jobs  and  provide  economic  development,  he  said. 

The  county  bought  up  dozens  of  acres  of  land  along  Elkhead  Road  to 
construct  the  dam,  a project  that  was  abandoned  seven  years  ago  because  of 
the  cost  of  fish  ladders  that  would  have  been  required. 

County  officials  are  currently  investigating  whether  that  requirement 
could  be  waived  and  the  dam  built. 

In  both  cases,  land  that  had  generated  property  taxes  was  taken  off  the 
property  tax  rolls  for  a greater  good,  Cates  said. 

"I  don't  see  a lot  of  difference  between  the  convention  center  and 
Milltown  Hill,"  he  said. 

Canyonville  resident  Floyd  West  pointed  out  that  the  county  had  given 
generous  tax  breaks  to  North  River  let  Boats,  Fred  Meyer  and  other 
companies  to  locate  in  Douglas  County  over  the  years.  Part  of  the 
incentives  consisted  of  breaks  on  property  taxes. 

Sutherlin  resident  lack  Van  Dolah  said  he  was  concerned  about  the  tribe 
paying  its  own  way  after  the  property  for  the  convention  center  is  placed 
into  trust  but  the  Cow  Creeks  still  require  city  of  Roseburg  services. 

"'If  they  would  just  pay  for  the  police  services  and  the  fire  services 


they  use  - which  they  get  for  free  - that  would  be  a good  thing/'  Van 
Dolah  said. 

The  tribe  is  currently  negotiating  a contract  with  the  city  of  Roseburg 
to  pay  for  infrastructure  improvements  needed  for  the  convention  center 
and  to  pay  for  added  public  safety  services. 

Melrose  resident  Martha  Young  accused  the  two  commissioners  of  having 
"tunnel  vision."  Young,  who  is  president  of  the  Cow  Creek  Indian 
Foundation,  which  awards  6 percent  of  tribal  gaming  profits  to  charitable 
groups  in  Douglas  County  and  adjoining  counties,  said  the  convention 
center  project  would  benefit  a great  number  of  businesses  independent  from 
the  tribe. 

Although  Van  Slyke  and  Kittelman  have  said  they  are  looking  out  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  county,  that  isn't  so.  Young  said. 

"You've  been  given  the  public  trust.  Shame  on  you  for  squandering  that 
trust,"  she  said. 

Van  Slyke  pointed  out  that  all  three  commissioners  who  were  in  office 
last  year  - Robertson,  former  Commissioner  Joyce  Morgan  and  himself  - sent 
a similar  letter  expressing  concerns  when  the  tribe  sought  to  place  the 
co-op  property  into  trust.  It  hasn't  been  just  he  and  Kittelman  who  have 
raised  the  issue,  he  said. 

Robertson  said  he  talked  with  officials  from  the  city,  the  Roseburg 
School  District  and  other  agencies  that  stand  to  lose  property  tax  revenue 
from  the  property  going  into  trust.  All  of  them  support  the  convention 
center  project  and  he  said  the  $900  a year  the  county  stands  to  lose  isn't 
very  significant. 

"To  me,  it  didn't  make  sense  (this  time)  to  appeal  or  to  write  a letter 
at  all,"  Robertson  said. 

Norm  Neal,  who  served  eight  years  as  county  sheriff,  questioned  what 
rights  local  law  enforcement  agents  would  have  on  tribal  property. 
Kittelman  raised  the  same  issue  at  last  week's  meeting. 

Sheriff  Chris  Brown,  who  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  said  the  county  has 
had  a cordial  relationship  with  the  tribe  and  that  there  has  never  been  a 
problem  going  on  to  the  casino  property  in  Canyonville  when  needed. 

Brown  said  there  was  once  an  issue  on  how  to  serve  legal  papers  to 
people  on  tribal  property.  That  was  easily  resolved,  he  said,  when  the 
tribe  offered  to  serve  the  papers  itself  and  have  one  of  its  security 
officers  sign  the  necessary  legal  documents  needed  for  court. 

Monte  Smith,  who  retired  last  year  from  the  Oregon  State  Police  and  who 
supervised  law  enforcement  oversight  of  tribal  casino  operations  in 
Canyonville,  Klamath  Falls  and 
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Yuchi  Tsogalinetsee/hay  cutting  moon 
Assiniboine  Wahpegiwi/yellow  leaf  moon 
Cree  Weweopizun/wavy  or  snow  goose  moon 
Lakota  Canwahpegi  Wi/moon  when  leaves  turn  brown 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


This  is  our  money;  they  collected  the  money  from  1887  forward.  We  know 
they  used  the  money  for  other  purposes." 

They  owe  that  money.  They  owe  a hell  of  a lot  more  than  $27  billion. 
It's  a pretty  good  gosh  darn  bargain  for  this  country."  "They  are 
certainly  finding  the  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  the  war  in  Iraq." 

_ Elloise  Cobell,  Blackfeet 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  fiasco  we  call  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  mismanagement  began  in  1887, 
when  the  federal  goverment  sought  a way  to  legalize  the  exploitation  of 
tribal  lands.  Tribal  lands  were  appropriated  for  cattle  grazing,  logging, 
mining,  and  other  purposes  via  leases  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Indians, 
that  were  at  best  bargains  for  the  non-Indian  lessors,  but  were  more 
often  only  paper  trails  short  of  theft. 

The  responsibility  for  management  of  these  leases  fell  to  the  Interior 
Deptartment,  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs).  The  responsiblity  was  a 
relatively  simple  one...  generate  leasing  contracts,  collect  useage 
fees,  hold  them  in  a trust  fund  for  Native  people,  and  periodically 
distribute  proceeds.  In  other  words,  the  Department  of  Interior  was  to 
serve  as  the  lease  manager.  Lease  the  land,  collect  the  funds,  make  the 
deposit.  Throughout  the  world  apartment  managers  do  this  without 
problem,  year  after  year. 

However,  every  single  audit  since  1928  has  found  billions  missing  from 
the  trust  fund. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gail  Norton  already  faces  contempt  charges  - not 
because  all  the  billions  were  "misplaced"  on  her  watch;  but  because  she 
lied  under  oath  about  the  fund.  Further,  her  staff  was  caught 
destroying  Indian  Trust  Fund  records  (and  why  destroy  evidence  that 
proves  innocence?).  Anybody  else  in  the  country  caught  destroying 
records  germaine  to  an  ongoing  investigation  and  trial  would  already  be 
in  jail. 

Now,  the  Bush  administration  is  trying  to  remove  the  judge  overseeing 
the  Cobell  class  action  suit. 


Ask  yourself  why?  It  won't  change  the  facts.  The  money  will  still 
have  been  stolen,  misappropriated . . . whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  The 
only  real  purposes  can  be  (1)  hopefully  a judge  more  sympathetic  to  the 
administration  will  oversee  the  trial  and  help  the  government  whitewash 
the  thefts,  or  (2)  the  trial  will  be  sufficiently  delayed  that  the  next 
(or  next  after  that)  presidential  administration  will  have  to  pony  up 
for  all  those  missing  billions  of  dollars  (and  thousands  of  Indians  who 
could  have  lived  on  rightful  proceeds  will  have  died  before  collecting 
them) . 

While  (1)  is  possible,  it's  unlikely.  Too  much  evidence  has  piled  up 
to  simply  sweep  under  a rug  - even  one  as  big  and  ugly  as  Washington 
politics . 

That  leaves  (2)  which  points  straight  to  a trait  this  administration 
has  already  demonstrated  over  and  over  when  it  comes  to  the  lives  of 
disenfranchised  citizens  - evasion  of  responsibility.  As  primary 
plantiff  Ellouise  Cobell  points  out  - Bush  keeps  finding  the  billions 
for  his  war  and  reconstruction  in  Iraq. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
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Roberts'  'dishonesty'  concerns  Indian  country 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  13,  2005 

Supreme  Court  nominee  John  Roberts  Jr.  might  be  admirable  in  many 
respects,  but  as  a private  attorney  he  committed  an  act  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  that  is  drawing  attention  from  one  group  - the  American  Indian 
- that  already  fears  the  worst  from  the  current  court. 

In  a brief  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1997,  Roberts  distorted  the 
language  of  a well-known  precedent  in  a way  that  can  only  be  called  a 
blatant  misrepresentation.  Writing  for  the  state  of  Alaska  in  its  suit 
against  the  Native  village  of  Venetie's  tribal  government,  he  twisted  a 
quote  from  the  court's  1886  United  States  v.  Kagama  decision  to  say 
"reservation  Indians  ...  were  often  'deadfly]  enemies'  of  the  States."  The 
inserted  brackets  created  a statement  evoking  a deep-seated  stereotype  of 
marauding  savages,  scalping  and  murdering  innocent  pioneers.  But  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  meaning  of  the  famous  opinion  by  Justice 
Samuel  Freeman  Miller,  a Lincoln  appointee. 

The  original  passage,  which  is  often  cited  in  Indian  country,  is  worth 
quoting  in  full,  because  a lot  hangs  on  it. 

Miller  wrote:  "These  Indian  tribes  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  They  are 
communities  dependent  on  the  United  States  - dependent  largely  for  their 
daily  food;  dependent  for  their  political  rights.  They  owe  no  allegiance 
to  the  states,  and  receive  from  them  no  protection.  Because  of  the  local 
ill  feeling,  the  people  of  the  states  where  they  are  found  are  often  their 
deadliest  enemies.  From  their  very  weakness  and  helplessness,  so  largely 
due  to  the  course  of  the  dealing  of  the  federal  government  with  them,  and 
the  treaties  in  which  it  has  been  promised,  there  arises  the  duty  of 
protection,  and  with  it  the  power."  [Emphasis  added] 


Instead  of  the  lethal  enemies  of  the  states  and  their  citizens,  the 
Indians  of  that  day  were  more  often  their  victims.  The  issue  involved  the 
trial  jurisdiction  for  a murder  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  reservation  within 
Humboldt  County,  Calif.  Although  the  crime  involved  only  Indians,  the 
settlers  of  northern  California  had  made  massacres  of  local  tribes  into 
something  of  a weekend  sport.  Recognizing  that  background.  Miller  ruled 
that  "major  crimes"  prosecutions  of  reservation  Indians  belonged  in 
federal  court,  not  state  courts.  States  simply  couldn't  be  trusted  with 
power  over  the  tribes. 

In  spite  of  changed  circumstances,  similar  issues  arose  in  the  case  that 
Roberts  argued.  The  Gwich'in  Indian  village  of  Venetie  in  north-central 
Alaska  had  gained  control  of  land  allotted  to  Native  corporations  under 
the  1971  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and  proceeded  to  exercise  the 
sovereign  power  of  taxation.  Alaska  hired  Roberts  to  argue  that  the  ANCSA 
lands  were  not  "Indian  country"  like  the  tribal  lands  of  the  lower  48. 
Instead  of  constituting  a separate  sovereignty,  the  state  argued.  Native 
corporation  lands  had  been  integrated  into  the  state  and  were  subject  to 
state  and  local  tax  and  regulation. 

Along  the  way,  Roberts  praised  the  Native  corporate  scheme,  which  gave 
tribal  members  shares  in  state-chartered  for-profit  businesses.  (It  also 
allowed  the  free  sale  of  Native  land,  a great  help  to  development  of  North 
Slope  oil.)  He  called  it  a "dramatic  break"  from  the  "paternalism"  of 
reservations  in  the  lower  48.  Previous  Indian  policy,  he  wrote,  "has  left 
in  its  wake  a decidedly  mixed  legal  legacy."  He  properly  attacked  some  of 
the  undeniably  racist  and  condescending  assumptions  behind  the  federal 
treatment  of  Indians  as  its  wards. 

But  in  disparaging  the  "paternalism"  of  the  reservation,  Roberts  offered 
the  alternative  of  assimilation.  The  last  two  versions  of  this  policy,  the 
Allotment  Act  of  1887  and  the  termination  and  relocation  program  of  the 
Eisenhower  years,  were  unmitigated  social  disasters.  Roberts  deliberately 
ignored  the  third  choice,  self-determination. 

Yet  self-determination,  the  exercise  of  tribal  sovereignty,  has 
impeccably  conservative  credentials.  It  was  formally  announced  as  federal 
policy  by  Richard  Nixon  just  two  years  after  ANCSA.  Every  president  since, 
including  the  present  incumbent,  has  endorsed  the  principle  that 
Washington  has  a "government-to-government"  relationship  with  the  tribes. 
Although  deep  social  problems  remain  in  Indian  country,  the  past  decades 
have  also  seen  dramatic  successes.  As  Harvard  Professor  Joseph  Kalt  once 
put  it,  self-determination  is  not  only  the  most  successful  federal  policy 
for  alleviating  Indian  poverty;  it  is  the  only  federal  policy  that  has 
ever  had  any  success  at  all. 

This  policy  requires  recognition  of  the  deeply  ingrained  Indian 
insistence  on  tribal  sovereignty,  the  stubborn  reminder  that  Indian 
nations  were  governing  themselves  on  this  continent  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  European  and  that  their  rights  as  constituents  of  the 
United  States  are  co-equal  with  "states'  rights."  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
inconsistencies  of  some  present-day  conservatives  is  their  hostility  to 
this  principle.  It  appears  that  self-rule,  self-reliance  and  tax  cuts  for 
economic  development  are  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Right,  unless  Indians 
are  involved. 

For  better  or  worse,  Roberts  would  be  one  of  the  few  Supreme  Court 
justices  with  any  background  in  Indian  law.  (He  would  replace  the  other 
one,  Arizona's  Sandra  Day  O'Connor.)  Indian  law  practitioners  understand 
that  he  gave  tribal  sovereignty  short  shrift  in  his  brief  because  he  was 
an  advocate  for  a state  government.  Lawyers  tend  to  be  forgiving  of  the 
arguments  that  their  colleagues  make  on  behalf  of  clients.  But  Indian 
country  is  deeply  concerned  to  know  if  he  will  respect  the  tradition  of 
tribal  rights,  or  at  least  quote  the  precedents  properly. 

Jim  Adams,  Ph.D.,  is  a research  fellow  of  the  American  Indian  Policy  and 
Media  Initiative  at  Buffalo  State  College  and  is  the  associate  editor  of 
Indian  Country  Today. 
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Special  Trustee  responds  to  Cobell  spokesman 
Native  American  Times  guest  editorial 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Ross  Swimmer 
September  13,  2005 

In  a recent  editorial  in  your  newspaper.  Cobell  v.  Norton  litigation 
spokesman  Bill  McAllister  says  that  reporters  are  not  asking  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  enough  questions.  I agree.  There  are  many 
misconceptions  about  the  litigation,  the  current  state  of  the  Indian  Trust, 
our  accounting  activities,  and  our  record  keeping  that  need  clarification, 
and  I welcome  questions. 

Any  good  reporter  will  find  that  history  has  not  been  kind  to  the 
American  Indian,  and  that  there  have  been  historical  problems  with  the 
management  of  the  Indian  Trust.  However,  there  is  a widespread  belief  that 
the  long  running  Cobell  v.  Norton  litigation  is  about  mismanagement  and 
theft  of  Indian  trust  funds.  This  is  not  so.  The  case  was  filed  to  compel 
Interior  to  do  an  accounting  of  the  funds  that  have  been  deposited  to,  and 
disbursed  from,  the  trust,  and  to  provide  that  accounting  to  each  trust 
beneficiary. 

We  take  the  subject  of  trust  management  very  seriously  at  Interior.  In 
the  past,  department  officials  have  stipulated  to  a number  of  trust 
management  problems.  For  some  years  Interior  officials  and  tribal  leaders 
have  been  hard  at  work  improving  and  modernizing  the  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  all  trust  account  holders.  Today  business  is  different  in  Indian 
Country.  It  is  detrimental  to  all  Indian  Trust  account  holders  to 
propagate  the  notion,  as  plaintiffs  and  others  do,  that  nothing  has 
changed  in  ten  years. 

Newspapers  have  been  printing  emotional  stories  about  people  in  Indian 
Country  who,  plaintiffs  say,  have  been  wronged  by  Interior.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  people  to  profile  American  Indians  who  are  in  need,  and 
who  deserve  attention  from  the  press.  But  it  is  manipulative  to  use  these 
human  interest  stories  to  demonize  Interior.  Good  reporters  asking 
knowledgeable  questions  will  find  that  those  situations  can  have  roots  in 
other  social,  economic,  or  congressionally  required  management  policies. 
Take,  for  example,  the  people  who  see  oil  pumps  working  on  their  land,  but 
who  receive  checks  for  very  small  amounts.  There  are  a number  of  questions 
that  should  be  asked:  Does  the  beneficiary  own  the  subsurface  mineral 
rights  or  did  an  heir  sell  them  at  some  point?  Is  the  ownership  of  the 
land  highly  divided  among  many  beneficiaries?  Because  of  early  inheritance 
laws  and  probate  codes  passed  by  Congress,  trust  land  is  often  divided 
among  many  heirs  as  it  is  passed  down  from  generation  to  g eneration.  It 
is  common  to  have  hundreds  - even  thousands  - of  Indian  owners  for  one 
parcel  of  land.  (If  you  divide  a lease  payment  of  $1,000  a month  between 
300  heirs,  each  beneficiary  will  receive  a check  for  $3.33.)  What's  more, 
many  businesses  are  not  interested  in  leasing  Indian  land  simply  because 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  congressionally  mandated  regulations  and  red 
tape  that  lessees  have  to  navigate.  This,  sadly,  drives  away  competition, 
and  results  in  higher  market  prices. 

Many  news  articles  include  stories  that  are  not  factual  but  due  to  the 
Privacy  Act  we  are  unable  to  respond  to  these  articles.  We  encourage  all 
beneficiaries  with  concerns  about  their  trust  account  to  contact  our  Trust 
Beneficiary  Call  Center,  a nationwide  toll-free  information  center,  at 
(888)  678-6838  ext.  0 so  we  can  answer  their  questions. 

Staff  members  at  Interior  continue  to  work  on  improvements  to  the 
management  of  the  trust.  I encourage  trust  beneficiaries,  tribes,  and 


members  of  the  press  to  ask  us  questions  about  both  the  historical 
accounting  and  our  progress  on  reform  efforts.  That  way,  perhaps  the 
people  of  Indian  Country  would  have  a better  understanding  of  the  services 
available  to  them,  and  the  true  state  of  the  Indian  Trust. 

Ross  Swimmer  is  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Swimmer  served  three  terms  as 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  and  one  term  as 
Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs. 
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Indian  woman  leads  multibillion  fight  against  U.S 
By  Adam  Tanner 
September  14,  2005 

BROWNING,  Montana  (Reuters)  - When  Elouise  Cobell  became  treasurer  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  in  1976,  she  began  to  investigate  U.S.  government  payments 
to  Native  Americans  for  the  rights  to  mine,  farm  and  graze  on  Indian  land. 

Three  decades  later  the  banker  is  in  her  ninth  year  of  a $27.5  billion 
lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  government,  alleging  that  officials  have  cheated 
Indians  for  more  than  a century. 

The  complex  dispute  dates  back  to  1887,  when  the  United  States  allotted 
lands  to  Indians  but  held  them  in  trust  for  them.  Under  the  arrangement, 
the  government  collects  fees  from  ranchers,  timber  and  oil  companies  or 
others  using  the  land  and  distributes  the  money  back  tax  free  to 
individual  Indians. 

"This  is  our  money;  they  collected  the  money  from  1887  forward.  We  know 
they  used  the  money  for  other  purposes,"  said  Cobell,  59,  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Bank  in 
Browning,  Montana. 

Cobell  says  the  class-action  lawsuit,  being  heard  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Washington,  would  benefit  500,000  Indians  and 

originally  sought  $170  billion.  This  summer.  Cobell  announced  she  would 
settle  for  $27.5  billion. 

"They  owe  that  money.  They  owe  a hell  of  a lot  more  than  $27  billion. 

It's  a pretty  good  gosh  darn  bargain  for  this  country,"  she  said.  "They 
are  certainly  finding  the  billions  of  dollars  to  fight  the  war  in  Iraq." 

WELLS  PUMPING,  CATTLE  GRAZING 

To  demonstrate  the  confusion  around  the  issue,  she  drove  a visitor  to 
several  small  oil  wells,  as  well  as  along  farm  and  grazing  land  across  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  near  the  Canadian  border.  Typically  the  Indian  owners  of 
that  land  know  little  of  the  deals  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  have 
arranged  there,  she  said. 

Cobell  pulled  out  a photocopy  of  a May  check  for  $69.35  she  received 
from  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians.  The  stub 
offers  no  explanation.  Cobell  said  she  did  not  know  whether  the  amount  is 
for  oil  or  other  rights  on  her  family  land. 

"This  is  an  outrage,"  said  Montana  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer.  "If  you  had  a 
private  company  that  managed  a trust  like  the  BIA  managed  the  trust  for 
these  Indian  families,  you'd  put  them  in  jail  --  for  a long  time." 

Ross  Swimmer,  special  trustee  for  American  Indians  at  the  U.S. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  says  Indians  have  suffered  past  injustices  but 
said  his  agency  does  an  honest  job  of  administering  about  300,000  trusts. 

"I  guess  that's  my  response  to  Elouise:  That  it's  not  black  and  white," 


said  Swimmer,  who  administers  the  trusts  from  Washington,  D.C. 

"In  many  instances  fraud  was  committed  upon  the  Indians,"  he  said.  But 
"no,  they  were  not  systematically  cheated." 

"In  the  transactions  we  have  looked  at  and  different  cases  we  have 
investigated  --  including  those  that  have  been  raised  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
terms  of  mismanagement  --we  haven't  found  that  there  is  any  systematic 
rip-off,  if  you  will,  of  the  Indian  allottees." 

Complicating  the  accounting,  he  said,  is  the  dilution  of  land  ownership 
over  the  years  to  many  relatives  through  inheritance.  Court  documents  show 
that  the  bureau  has  14,289  accounts  where  Indians  are  due  between  one  cent 
and  $1  for  use  of  land  in  which  they  have  often  a tiny  stake. 

Cobell,  a granddaughter  of  the  last  Blackfoot  hereditary  leader  Mountain 
Chief,  has  already  won  may  legal  battles  in  the  suit  and  is  confident  that 
she  will  ultimately  prevail. 

"We're  not  going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead  any  more,"  said  Cobell,  who 
has  become  a celebrity  in  Indian  country  and  raised  $11  million  for  the 
court  fight.  "I  made  the  decision  a long  time  ago  when  I was  a lot  younger 
than  59  years  old  to  fight  it  for  the  long  haul." 

"I  really  thought  the  litigation  would  not  take  as  long  as  it  has." 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (news,  bio,  voting  record),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  has  sought  a comprehensive  settlement  to  be 
approved  by  Congress  to  avoid  decades  of  litigation. 

"They  are  going  to  cause  us  as  much  misery  as  they  can  to  try  to  get  us 
and  Congress  to  give  them  a pot  of  money,"  said  Swimmer,  a former 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

Cobell  says  a settlement  could  include  a time-payment  plan  or  the 
allocation  of  assets  rather  than  cash.  "We  would  be  willing  to  consider 
other  avenues  such  as  a longer  period  of  time  to  pay  it,"  she  said.  "If 
you  don't  have  the  cash,  let's  talk  about  some  of  this  land  we  can  take 
back. " 

McCain  and  others  expect  numbers  far  below  $27  billion,  but  say  some 
agreement  will  one  day  settle  the  Cobell  case. 

"Ultimately  there  will  be  a deal,"  Montana  Gov.  Schweitzer  said.  "She 
has  won,  she  will  continue  to  win  until  Interior  starts  paying  and  ponying 
up  and  correcting  the  wrongs  that  they  have  done  with  their  trust 
management  over  the  years." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Reuters  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Straight  Shooter  to  Some,  Loose  Cannon  to  Others 
By  Carol  D.  Leonnig 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
September  15,  2005 

The  fans  of  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  praise  his  straight- 
talking  ways,  his  defense  of  the  wronged,  and  his  stinging  rebukes  of 
lawyers  and  officials  who  try  to  fudge  the  facts. 

So  many  decades  after  he  left  his  beloved  Texas  and  cowboy  roots  for  a 
legal  career  in  government  service,  fellow  judges  and  former  colleagues 
say,  old  Royce  still  gets  riled  up  when  he  smells  a bunch  of  bull. 

When  Lamberth  theorized  in  a Duly  ruling  that  the  Interior  Department's 
failure,  over  many  decades,  to  account  for  potentially  billions  of  dollars 
owed  to  Native  Americans  could  only  be  explained  by  outright  evil,  apathy, 
cowardice  or  - more  likely  - crushing  bureaucratic  incompetence,  the 
Dustice  Department  decided  to  go  after  the  judge. 


In  one  of  the  rarest  legal  moves  Dustice  has  ever  taken,  the  government 
asked  that  a higher  court  remove  Lamberth  from  a case  he  has  overseen  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

In  the  escalating  and  unparalleled  war  between  the  judge  and  Interior, 
Dustice  lawyers  said  privately  they  saw  no  other  option.  They  argued  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  that 
Lamberth  has  gone  overboard  in  a string  of  verbal  harangues  in  recent 
years,  accused  agency  officials  of  racism  and  lost  the  appearance  of 
impartiality  in  the  case.  Already,  he  has  found  two  secretaries  of 
Interior  in  contempt  of  court  and  ordered  sanctions  against  numerous 
government  lawyers  for  improper  conduct  in  the  case. 

When  they  stand  before  a different  bench  tomorrow,  government  lawyers 
are  expected  to  try  to  shift  the  discussion  from  the  acknowledged  failure 
of  Interior  to  properly  account  for  money  held  in  trust  and  due  50,000 
Indians,  to  the  often  assaulting  words  and  actions  of  a powerful  Reagan 
appointee  who  has  made  no  secret  of  his  disgust.  Only  three  times  before 
has  this  appeals  court  disqualified  a trial  judge  from  a case. 

Lamberth  and  Dustice  Department  officials  declined  to  comment  for  this 
article.  But  their  most  recent  writings  in  the  case  of  Cobell  v.  Norton 
capture  the  tenor  of  what  the  appellate  court's  chief  judge  called  the 
"peculiar  dialogue  going  on"  in  Courtroom  21. 

"On  numerous  occasions  over  the  last  nine  years,  the  Court  has  wanted  to 
simply  wash  its  hands  of  Interior  and  its  iniquities  once  and  for  all," 
Lamberth  wrote.  The  plaintiffs  have  urged  him  to  appoint  a receiver  to 
take  over,  he  wrote,  "but  doing  so  . . . would  constitute  an  announcement 
that  negligence  and  incompetence  in  government  are  beyond  judicial  remedy. 

In  their  Aug.  15  request  for  a new  judge,  Dustice  lawyers  said  that 
besides  using  intemperate  language,  Lamberth  has  ignored  appellate  rulings 
and  accused  the  government  of  "falsification,  spite  and  obstinate 
litigiousness"  with  "no  legal  or  factual  basis." 

Lamberth  has  many  defenders,  from  conservative  Supreme  Court  justices  to 
left-wing  civil  liberties  lawyers,  and  is  repeatedly  ranked  by  lawyers  as 
among  the  most  skilled  judges  on  the  court. 

Many  of  his  fans  applaud  his  stamina  and  even  his  outrage,  but  a few  say 
privately  that  they  think  Lamberth  has  been  pushed  too  far  in  the  Interior 
case  and  has  made  himself  a target  with  his  sharp  tongue.  Said  one  fellow 
judge  who  requested  anonymity:  "He's  been  driven  beyond  the  limit  of  his 
patience  by  these  people.  In  his  heart,  he  may  know  he's  no  longer 
dispassionate. " 

Since  a Blackfeet  tribe  leader  named  Eloise  Cobell  filed  this  lawsuit  in 
1996,  several  independent  investigations  found  much  evidence  for 
Lamberth 's  concerns.  Although,  the  government  initially  said  its  existing 
Indian  trust  fund  records  were  in  good  shape,  Lamberth  hired  a hacker  who 
found  they  could  easily  be  accessed  and  altered  from  outside.  Other 
reviews  found  that  the  Interior  Departmenthad  never  kept  complete  records, 
used  unknown  amounts  of  money  to  help  balance  the  federal  budget,  and  let 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  use  Indian  lands  at  bargain  rates.  They  also 
concluded  that  the  Clinton  and  Bush  administrations  have  repeatedly 
sidestepped  initiating  the  required  accounting  because  of  the  likely  cost. 

Colleagues  say  Lamberth 's  strong  prose  is  motivated  by  his  government 
service  and  belief  that  it  is  a high  calling.  "He  believes  every  person  - 
whether  it's  the  president  of  the  United  States  or  an  administrative  clerk 
- has  a duty  to  serve  the  American  people  and  do  their  duty  as  required 
under  the  law, " said  Mark  Nagle,  who  worked  under  Lamberth  when  he  ran  the 
civil  division  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

"I  remember  him  calling  up  some  senior-level  presidential  appointees  and 
telling  them:  'We  can't  defend  this  one.  And  we're  not  going  to,'  " Nagle 
said . 

Lamberth' s directness  continued  when  he  joined  the  bench.  In  presiding 
over  several  controversial  cases  involving  the  Clinton  administration, 
Lamberth  repeatedly  accused  government  officials  of  trying  to  dupe  the 
court . 

In  the  November  trial  of  Murder  Inc.  gang  members,  Lamberth  spotted  one 
defendant  mouthing  words  to  an  ex-girlfriend  as  she  reluctantly  testified. 
Lamberth  excused  the  jury,  then  let  loose.  "You  sit  down  and  shut  up,"  the 


judge  growled.  "If  you  want  to  be  bound  and  gagged  for  the  rest  of  this 
trial,  you  just  keep  it  up." 

Lamberth  has  never  spared  the  government  in  Cobell  , and  government 
lawyers  say  they  cringe  at  his  sometimes  mocking  tone.  "You  know  any 
banker  would  be  in  jail  for  handling  funds  like  this,  don't  you?"  he  told 
one  Interior  witness. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Stanley  Sporkin,  now  retired,  who  was  removed  from  a 
criminal  case  by  the  appeals  court  after  not  following  sentencing 
guidelines,  said  Lamberth' s motives  are  undoubtedly  pure  in  Cobell  , and 
the  appeals  court  needs  to  acknowledge  this  litigation  is  "no  tea  party." 

"Here  you  have  a judge  who  is  terribly  frustrated,"  Sporkin  said.  "Every 
time  he  tells  the  government  to  get  something  done,  they  don't.  It  seems 
to  me  you  have  a bunch  of  crybabies  that  aren't  willing  to  do  what  has  to 
be  done. " 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  15  - Lawyers  for  a group  of  Indians  who  are  challenging 
the  government's  management  of  their  trust  accounts  today  urged  a federal 
judge  to  order  the  Interior  Department  to  face  a contempt  trial  over  its 
failure  to  produce  E-mail  messages  needed  in  a recently-concluded  hearing. 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  the  Indians,  told  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  that  the  government  violated  a total  of  eight 
court  orders  he  had  issued  since  1998  by  failing  to  produce  the  messages. 

"Your  honor,  this  has  to  stop,"  Gingold  told  the  judge.  "A  message  has 
to  be  sent." 

Gingold  stated  that  the  government's  failure  to  produce  the  E-mail 
messages  came  despite  frequent  assurances  from  Interior  officials  that  all 
of  the  department's  messages  were  being  preserved  and  would  be  produced  in 
a timely  manner.  Yet  a government  lawyer  told  Lamberth  today  that  it  may 
be  November  before  many  of  the  messages  can  be  recovered. 

The  judge  did  not  indicate  when  he  would  rule  on  the  request,  noting 
that  he  also  faced  several  other  pressing  issues  in  the  nine-year-old 
Indian  Trust  lawsuit,  including  the  question  of  whether  the  Interior 
Department  retaliated  against  one  of  its  officials  who  testified  about  lax 
computer  security  during  a 59-day  hearing  that  concluded  this  summer. 

That  hearing  explored  whether  the  department's  weak  computer  security 
had  placed  trust  records  for  500,000  Native  Americans  at  risk.  Led  by 
Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Tribe,  the  Indians  have 
secured  orders  for  an  full  accounting  of  funds  the  government  holds  for 
them  in  individual  trust  accounts. 

The  accounts  were  created  by  Congress  in  1887  at  a time  when  lawmakers 
did  not  believe  Native  Americans  could  handle  their  own  financial  affairs. 
Since  their  inception,  the  accounts  have  been  mismanaged  by  the  government. 
It  has  been  unable  to  certify  the  correct  balance  for  any  one  of  the 
accounts . 

"It's  difficult  to  change  something  that  has  been  wrong  for  118  years," 
Gingold  told  Lamberth.  But  he  said  the  government's  mishandling  of  E-mail 
messages  about  trust  management  issues  mirrors  the  way  the  government  has 
handled  the  Indian  Trust. 

"These  people  have  to  be  stopped,"  Gingold  added,  saying  that  the  judge 
should  initiate  a contempt  trial  over  the  missing  documents  immediately  to 
correct  problems  that  continue  to  plague  management  of  the  trust. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 

for  the  Cobell  Litigation  Team 
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Appeals  count  upholds  legality  of  land-into-trust  process 
September  14,  2005 

For  the  second  time  in  a year,  a federal  appeals  court  on  Tuesday  soundly 
rejected  a state's  challenge  to  the  legality  of  the  land-into-trust 
process . 

In  a closely-watched  case,  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  tried  to  invalidate 
the  Interior  Department's  ability  to  acquire  land  for  tribes  and 
individual  Indians.  The  state  claimed  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934,  the  law  that  created  the  land-into-trust  process,  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  places  no  standards  and  no  limits  on  the 
federal  government. 

The  state  brought  the  case  in  its  attempt  to  block  the  Narragansett 
Tribe  from  placing  31  acres  in  trust  for  a housing  project.  The  state  said 
the  tribe  couldn't  follow  the  land-into-trust  process  because  it  wasn't 
federally  recognized  at  the  time  of  the  IRA's  passage  in  1934.  The  state 
also  said  the  tribe's  land  claims  settlement  act  barred  the  acquisition  of 
new  lands. 

But  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  every  one  of  the  state's 
arguments.  In  a unanimous  decision,  a three-judge  panel  said  the  IRA 
doesn't  violate  the  U.S.  Constitution  because  it  provides  standards  for 
acquiring  trust  lands  under  the  "discretion"  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  judges  also  held  the  Narragansett  Tribe  can  follow  the  IRA 
"regardless  of  the  status  of  its  acknowledgment  in  1934."  The  court  said 
the  Interior  Department's  interpretation  of  the  IRA  "should  be  accorded 
particular  deference." 

"Thus,  to  change  this  reading  of  the  statute  here  would  impact  scores  of 
trusts  created  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  over  the  last  70  years,"  Judge 
Juan  R.  Torruella  wrote  for  the  majority. 

The  court  further  concluded  that  the  Rhode  Island  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1978  doesn't  bar  the  Interior  Department  from  taking 
land  into  trust  for  the  Narragansett  Tribe.  The  law  extinguished  all 
aboriginal  title  in  the  state  but  doesn't  preclude  the  tribe  from 
expanding  the  1, 800-acre  reservation  created  by  the  settlement,  the  court 
said . 

By  a 2-1  vote,  however,  the  judges  disagreed  on  whether  newly  acquired 
lands  should  be  subject  to  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
state.  Judge  Jeffrey  R.  Howard,  in  a short  dissent,  said  Rhode  Island  is 
entitled  to  exercise  some  sovereignty  over  all  land  in  the  state 
regardless  of  its  trust  status. 

"In  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  holding  that  Rhode  Island  is 
divested  of  jurisdiction  by  the  [Interior]  Secretary  taking  into  trust  the 
adjacent  parcel  that  was  part  of  the  original  disputed  lands  upsets  the 
fairly  expressed  expectations  of  the  parties,"  he  wrote.  Otherwise,  he 
agreed  with  the  court's  opinion. 

With  the  decision,  the  1st  Circuit  joins  the  2nd  Circuit  in  rejecting 
state  attempts  to  limit  the  rights  of  New  England  tribes.  In  a dispute 
involving  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation,  officials  in  Connecticut 
unsuccessfully  raised  many  of  the  same  arguments  presented  in  the 
Narragansett  case.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  later  refused  to  hear  the  case. 

The  1st  Circuit  also  joins  the  10th  Circuit  in  rejecting  constitutional 
challenges  to  the  IRA.  The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  participated  in  the  Narragansett  case  in 
hopes  of  preserving  tribal  rights  under  the  land-into-trust  process  and 
out  of  concern  it  might  go  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  constitutional  issue  has  been  up  in  the  air  ever  since  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  raised  it  over  10  years  ago  in  a case  involving  the  Lower 


Brule  Sioux  Tribe.  The  8th  Circuit,  in  an  infamous  opinion,  held  that  the 
IRA  was  illegal  because  "it  would  permit  the  [Interior]  Secretary  to 
purchase  the  Empire  State  Building  in  trust  for  a tribal  chieftain  as  a 
wedding  present . " 

The  Clinton  administration  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  but  the 
justices,  in  an  unusual  move,  accepted  the  case,  vacated  the  8th  Circuit 
opinion  and  returned  it  for  further  consideration.  But  since  no  decision 
was  published  by  the  high  court,  the  state  was  free  to  raise  the 
constitutional  questions  again. 

lust  one  week  ago,  on  September  6,  the  8th  Circuit  answered  the  doubts 
and  upheld  the  legality  of  the  IRA.  "We  conclude  that  the  purposes  evident 
in  the  whole  of  the  IRA  and  its  legislative  history  sufficiently  narrow 
the  delegation  and  guide  the  [Interior]  Secretary's  discretion  in  deciding 
when  to  take  land  into  trust,"  ludge  Roger  Leland  Wollman  wrote  for  the 
majority. 

George  Skibine,  the  acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  policy  and 
economic  development  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  addressed  the  debate 
during  a gaming  conference  in  Las  Vegas  yesterday.  He  noted  that  court 
rulings  on  the  constitutional  issue  were  finally  coming  in  after  years  of 
litigation . 

As  a result  of  the  new  decisions,  "we  hope  these  sort  of  challenges  will 
be  put  to  rest,"  Skibine  said  during  a land-into-trust  panel  at  the  Global 
Gaming  Expo. 

The  opinion  issued  yesterday  by  the  1st  Circuit  was  based  on  a rehearing 
of  the  case.  In  February  2005,  the  same  panel  of  three  judges  had  reached 
the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  IRA  and  the  Narragansett  Tribe's  ability 
to  follow  the  land-into-trust  process  but  didn't  answer  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  question. 

Both  times,  the  panel  refused  to  force  the  Interior  Department  to 
consider  that  the  Narragansett  Tribe  might  use  the  31  acres  for  a casino. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Tribe  intended  to  use  the  parcel  for 
anything  other  than  tribal  housing,  as  determined  by  the  BIA, " the  court 
wrote  yesterday. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  could  ask  the  full  panel  of  judges  on  the  1st 
Circuit  to  rehear  the  case.  Or  it  could  seek  Supreme  Court  review,  a step 
that  is  likely  in  the  8th  Circuit  case  involving  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe. 
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Cut  Bank  will  file  lawsuit  against  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

By  LeAnne  Kavanagh  for  the  Glacier  Reporter 
September  14,  2005 

Must  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  and  its  contractors  comply  with  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe's  TERO  laws  on  the  latest  phase  of  its  water  project?  City  officials 
say  no  and  are  willing  to  file  a lawsuit  in  Federal  District  Court  against 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  prove  their  point. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  last  week  issued  a shut  down  order  on  the  city's 
off-site  water  storage  project,  which  is  being  built  on  fee  patent  land  on 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  The  shut  down  is  costing  city  officials 
approximately  $10,000  per  day,  estimated  City  Superintendent  Dim  Suta. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe's  TERO  (Tribal  Employment  Rights  Ordinance)  was 
adopted  in  1977  to  insure  when  there  is  economic  activity  on  the 
Reservation,  Indians  would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  share  in  that 
activity. 


The  City  Council  voted  unanimously  on  Monday  night  to  hire  a Great  Falls 
law  firm  "well  versed"  in  the  federal  district  court  system.  City  Attorney 
Bob  Olson  said  he  was  in  contact  with  Maxon  Davis,  and  although  Davis 
could  not  personally  handle  the  case  he  was  confident  one  of  the  firm's 
five  attorneys  could.  "He  understands  the  urgency  of  the  matter,"  said 
Olson,  adding  to  hire  a "high  power"  attorney  may  cost  up  to  $25,000. 

"We'll  be  asking  the  court  to  declare  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  is  not 
subject  to  TERO  laws  so  we  can  get  this  project  back  up... Money  is  a 
gigantic  issue.  It's  very  costly  being  shut  down,"  reported  Olson. 

Deputy  City  Attorney  Robert  Smith  concurred,  noting  that  the  city's 
contractor  on  the  project  said  the  cost  of  the  equipment  sitting  idle  at 
the  work  site  amounted  to  $1,015  per  hour.  Smith  said  Dick  Anderson 
Construction  had  reassigned  workers  on  the  project  to  other  sites  for  the 
time  being  to  "mitigate  damages"  and  there  will  be  additional  expenses  to 
bring  other  equipment  back  to  the  site  once  work  resumes. 

Funds  from  the  city  attorney's  budget  and  the  city's  water  enterprise 
account  will  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  hiring  outside  legal  counsel. 

"It  won't  necessarily  be  cheap,"  continued  Olson,  predicting  the  complaint 
could  be  filed  as  early  as  Wednesday.  They  would  ask  the  court  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  to  stop  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  shut  down  order 
at  the  same  time. 

When  asked  if  the  City  would  be  able  to  recover  the  expense  of  the 
lawsuit  and  shut  down  order  if  they  win.  Smith  explained  that  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  has  "sovereign  immunity"  and  it  would  be  "virtually 
impossible"  for  them  to  be  held  responsible  for  damages.  "You  better 
assume  no,"  replied  Olson. 

Blackfeet  Tribe  TERO  laws  provide  for  the  assessment  of  a two  percent 
project  cost  fee  and  a two  percent  contractor  fee  on  projects  constructed 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  If  the  court  finds  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  is 
subject  to  the  TERO  laws,  it  would  add  another  $72,000  to  the  project's  $1. 
8 million  price  tag,  said  Smith. 

We  don't  believe  they  have  the  regulatory  authority,"  voiced  Smith. 

Olson  agreed,  saying  tribal  officials  from  various  departments  have  been 
aware  of  the  City's  water  project  since  the  first  public  hearings  were 
held  back  in  1998.  The  city's  engineers  did  their  "due  diligence  and 
research"  and  at  that  time  determined  the  TERO's  law  didn't  apply  to  the 
city.  "They  didn't  deal  with  us  on  Phase  I at  all,"  reminded  Olson.  "I 
don't  know  why  they  didn't  make  an  issue  of  it  during  Phase  I." 

As  for  the  Phase  II  project,  city  officials  were  first  notified  by  TERO 
representatives  the  day  bids  closed  on  the  project.  At  that  time,  the  city 
did  not  agree  they  were  subject  to  the  Tribe's  TERO  regulations  and  Olson 
and  tribal  attorney  Terryl  Matt  corresponded  on  the  matter.  Two  to  three 
weeks  later,  Olson  said  Matt  told  him  the  Tribe  was  not  going  to  pursue 
the  matter.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  notified  the  Tribe  was  indeed  going 
to  "push"  the  issue. 

Mayor  Marion  Culleton  and  Olson  met  with  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Council  on  Sept.  7 at  Discovery  Lodge  Casino.  After  discussing  the  matter, 
the  council  asked  Olson  and  Culleton  to  leave  while  they  reviewed  the 
information.  TERO  officials  then  arrived  and  Olson  said  they  convinced  the 
Tribal  Council  to  shut  down  the  project.  "We  had  already  received  the  shut 
down  order  but  in  our  meeting  the  Tribal  Council  had  agreed  to  rescind  it, 

" said  Olson.  He  left  town  after  the  meeting  only  to  learn  later  that  Matt 
had  informed  city  officials  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  was  carrying  through  with 
the  Sept.  7 shut  down  order. 

Olson  said  the  law  cited  by  Matt  deals  with  state  agencies  and  hiring 
preferences.  "We  are  not  a state  agency. . .Our  only  real  option  is  to  try 
and  file  an  action  in  federal  district  court  for  an  injunction  to  stop 
them..."  concluded  Olson. 
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Tribes  move  to  contain  anthrax 
By  RICHARD  PETERSON 
For  the  Tribune 
September  16,  2005 

POPLAR  - The  state  Department  of  Livestock  confirmed  Thursday  that 
anthrax  killed  37  cows  from  a single  herd  northwest  of  Culbertson  on  the 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 

The  dead  animals  were  discovered  over  the  weekend. 

The  ranch  and  its  surrounding  pastures  have  been  quarantined  for  40  days 
and  officials  said  the  anthrax  appears  to  be  the  naturally  occurring  type. 
It's  limited  to  only  one  ranch,  located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
reservation,  said  State  Veterinarian  Dr.  Tom  Linfield. 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human  Services  said  the 
disease  poses  "little  threat"  to  humans. 

The  Fort  Peck  Tribes  declared  a state  of  emergency  Thursday  and  began 
notifying  other  ranchers  in  the  area,  as  well  as  hunters  who  have  been 
shooting  deer,  elk  and  moose  in  the  popular  hunting  area. 

The  Tribal  Emergency  Response  Commission  also  met  Thursday  to  set  a plan 
in  motion  to  search  for  more  dead  or  sick  animals  in  the  area  and  consider 
stopping  the  movement  of  livestock  on  the  reservation.  They  met  with  local 
vets  and  officials  from  Roosevelt  County  and  the  state. 

The  dead  cows  have  been  placed  in  two  deep  burial  pits  on  the 
reservation  and  covered  with  lye,  said  Tribal  Fish  and  Game  Director 
Robbie  Magnan.  The  remaining  210  cows  from  the  herd  have  been  removed  from 
the  affected  pasture;  those  susceptible  and  potentially  exposed  were  being 
treated  with  antibiotics  and  vaccine. 

"It's  extremely  unlikely  for  humans  to  get  it  but  there  still  is  that 
possibility  and  precautions  need  to  be  taken,"  Tribal  Sanitarian  Ken  Hull 
said.  "The  biggest  concern  is  how  to  handle  the  other  livestock  and  bury 
the  dead  ones . " 

Anthrax  is  not  usually  spread  from  animal  to  animal.  Dead  animals, 
however,  if  not  properly  disposed  of,  can  infect  other  animals.  Hull  said 
anthrax  spores  lie  underground  and  if  conditions  and  climate  are  just 
right,  they  can  emerge  above  ground  and  pose  a threat  to  animals. 

The  Tribes'  Fish  and  Game  Department  received  emergency  funding  from  the 
tribal  council  to  conduct  airplane  flyovers  on  the  east  end  of  the 
reservation  and  to  handle  the  burial. 

The  family  that  owns  the  ranch  discovered  the  dead  cows  over  the  weekend 
The  state  livestock  department  and  local  veterinarians  were  on  the  scene 
by  Tuesday. 

The  last  case  of  confirmed  anthrax  in  Montana  was  diagnosed  in  1999;  one 
in  Yellowstone  County  and  a separate  incident  in  McCone  County,  according 
to  Linfield.  Prior  to  those  cases,  anthrax  was  last  reported  in  Montana  in 
1985. 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  had  multiple  cases  of  anthrax  this 
season,  he  said.  Grazing  animals  are  typically  infected  when  they  ingest 
or  inhale  spores  in  contaminated  soil.  Cattle,  sheep  bison,  goats  and 
horses  are  primarily  affected,  as  well  as  wild  animals  such  as  deer,  elk, 
moose,  antelope  and  coyotes.  Untreated  animals  die  within  24  to  48  hours 
after  exposure. 

The  tribes  were  also  warning  hunters  to  wear  latex  gloves  when  field 
dressing  animals  and  take  precautions  in  the  field.  They  are  being  asked 
to  not  collect  antlers,  bones  or  teeth  from  animals  hunted  in  the  affected 
areas.  Hunters  must  also  cook  the  meat  thoroughly. 

"Anthrax  can  remain  in  the  bones  even  if  they  are  bleached,"  Magnan  said 
Dozens  of  deer,  five  elk  and  a moose  were  hunted  on  the  east  side  of  the 
reservation  over  the  weekend,  he  said. 

TERC  members  are  meeting  today  to  asses  the  situation  before  the  weekend 

For  more  information  about  anthrax,  check  out  the  Department  of 


Livestock  web  site  at  www.mt.gov/liv/. 
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Cheyenne  leader  calls  for  reawakening 

By  MIKE  STARK 

The  Billings  Gazette 

September  14,  2005 

LAME  DEER  - The  president  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  on  Tuesday  urged 
its  people  to  shake  off  self-defeating  notions  of  despair  and  embrace  an 
aggressive  path  toward  independence,  prosperity  and  pride. 

In  a two-part  speech  that  opened  an  economic  development  summit,  Eugene 
Little  Coyote  laid  out  a detailed  agenda  that  included  financial  goals, 
such  as  building  a casino  and  resort,  and  less  tangible  ones,  including  a 
shift  in  attitudes  among  tribal  members. 

He  called  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  to  "return  to  greatness."  "We're 
going  to  reinvent  ourselves,"  he  told  the  crowd  of  about  500  people. 

"We're  going  to  re-emerge  as  dignified  Cheyennes." 

Little  Coyote,  elected  as  president  last  November,  opened  his  speech 
with  a slide  show  of  images  of  dilapidated  and  boarded-up  houses,  poverty 
and  alcohol  abuse.  He  also  pointed  out  unemployment  rates  that  can  reach 
90  percent  in  the  winter,  hunger,  illiteracy  and  violence. 

All  of  those  factors  provoke  anger,  pain,  embarrassment  and  shame,  he 
said . 

"There's  a lot  wrong  with  our  reservation  and  our  communities,  and  we 
have  to  face  up  to  that,"  he  said. 

He  hoped  the  speech  would  jump-start  tribal  members  - including  the  400 
or  so  tribal  employees  required  to  attend  the  economic  summit  - to  begin 
changing  the  tribe's  future. 

It's  time,  he  said,  for  tribal  members  to  stop  depending  on  the  federal 
government  and  the  tribal  government,  and  instead  look  for  ways  to  build 
up  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people. 

The  tribe  will  still  look  after  its  own,  he  said,  but  members  need  to 
address  "a  misguided  sense  of  entitlement." 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  will  be  building  a sustainable  economy 
on  the  reservation  that  helps  the  tribe  cut  its  reliance  on  federal 
programs.  Little  Coyote  said. 

The  economy  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  has  been  in  a "state  of 
perpetual  post-war  recovery"  for  120  years,  he  said. 

For  too  long,  the  tribe  has  focused  on  simply  taking  in  federal  money 
and  distributing  it  through  the  tribal  system.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  need 
to  create  for-profit  businesses  that  drive  a local  economy,  he  said. 

Tribal  leaders  are  taking  a serious  look  at  building  a casino  and  resort 
- and  have  an  investor  willing  to  pay  $8  million  to  build  it  - but  first 
need  cooperation  from  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  and  approval  from  the  federal 
Department  of  Interior. 

Little  Coyote  said  he'd  also  like  to  see  a hotel  built  in  Lame  Deer,  a 
truck  stop  possibly  in  Busby,  a "dollar  store"  and,  perhaps  much  farther 
down  the  line,  the  revival  of  the  now-defunct  sawmill  in  Ashland. 

Tribal  leaders  are  also  investigating  the  possibility  of  starting  a 
bottled-water  plant  on  the  reservation. 

A diversified  economy  is  the  key  to  tribal  independence,  he  said.  The 
tribe  shouldn't  be  complacent  when  it  comes  to  unemployment,  a lack  of 
housing  and  other  symptoms  of  being  poor,  he  said. 

"We've  kind  of  become  comfortable  living  in  this  poverty.  That's 


unacceptable/'  he  said. 

Aside  from  the  economy,  there  are  fundamental  changes  needed  among  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  people.  Little  Coyote  added,  ones  that  renew  "the 
dignified  image"  of  their  ancestors. 

That  can  happen  through  more  constructive  criticism  instead  of 
negativism,  support  for  new  ideas  and  pride  in  how  Northern  Cheyennes 
represent  themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  said. 

The  president  has  also  proposed  changing  the  names  of  several 
communities  on  the  reservation.  Lame  Deer  and  Busby  derive  their  names 
from  another  tribe  and  a former  business  owner. 

"We're  going  by  a name  that  doesn't  fit  us,"  he  said. 

Little  Coyote  is  proposing  that  each  community  rename  itself,  a proposal 
that  could  be  up  for  a referendum  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

There  will  be  critics  to  many  of  the  proposals.  But  the  future  of  the 
tribe  is  better  served  when  everyone  contributes  constructive  ideas  and 
embraces  a "sprit  of  optimism,"  Little  Coyote  said. 
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Cheyenne  CBM  study  proposed 
By  MIKE  STARK 
The  Billings  Gazette 
September  14,  2005 

Coalbed  methane  development  should  be  considered  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
reservation,  according  to  a new  citizens  group. 

The  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Indigenous  Resources  formed  in 
Dune  in  an  effort  to  educate  tribal  members  about  coalbed  methane, 
according  to  Terry  Beartusk,  the  group's  director.  Some  people  on  the 
reservation  have  been  reluctant  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  developing 
coalbed  methane  without  having  all  the  facts,  according  to  the  group's 
organizers . 

"There  are  so  many  myths,  misconceptions  and  fears  out  there,"  Beartusk 
said . 

Coalbed  methane  development  has  taken  off  in  the  Wyoming  portion  of  the 
Powder  River  Basin  and  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  scrutiny  in 
southeastern  Montana  in  recent  years. 

There  is  money  to  be  made  with  development  that  is  responsible, 
reasonable  and  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  tribal  members,  Beartusk  said. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  seriously  look  at  coalbed  methane  development,"  he 
said . 

The  group  is  surveying  locals  about  their  concerns  with  coalbed  methane 
and  plans  on  hosting  feasts  in  each  district  on  the  reservation  to  provide 
"objective,  nonindustry-based  information"  about  energy  development. 

In  particular,  the  group  hopes  to  address  concerns  about  air  quality, 
water  quality,  royalties  and  possible  damage  to  surface  lands. 

"There  are  negatives,  but  we  believe  they  can  be  minimized,"  said  Dohn 
Youngbear,  the  group's  chairman. 

The  group,  which  hosted  a booth  at  an  economic  summit  in  Lame  Deer 
Tuesday,  is  not  funded  by  the  energy  industry,  organizers  said. 

No  one  knows  what  the  potential  is  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation 
for  coalbed  methane,  a natural  gas  that's  held  in  coal  seams.  It  could  be 
nothing  or  it  could  be  trillions  of  cubic  feet,  Beartusk  said.  At  the  very 
least,  the  group  said,  it's  worth  exploring. 

The  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  southwest  Colorado  has  taken  over  methane 


development  on  its  reservation,  according  to  the  group,  and  so  far  has 
built  up  more  than  $2  billion  in  investment  and  development. 
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Iowa  Tribe  receives  funding  to  help  care  for  injured  birds 
By  Anthony  Thornton 
The  Oklahoman 
September  15,  2005 

PERKINS  - Eagle  feathers,  a rare  commodity  used  throughout  Oklahoma  in 
tribal  ceremonies,  soon  will  become  abundant  for  the  Iowa  Tribe. 

The  tribe  was  approved  last  month  for  a $250,000  federal  grant  to  build 
an  eagle  aviary  and  rehabilitation  center. 

It  was  the  first  such  grant  awarded  to  a tribe  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Aside  from  caring  for  sick  and  injured  birds,  the  center  will  provide  a 
constant  source  of  feathers  from  golden  and  bald  eagles,  tribal  Chairman 
Bernadette  Huber  said. 

"The  eagle  is  one  of  the  two  most  important  icons  for  our  people.  It 
flies  highest  to  the  great  spirit,  so  there  are  many  cultural  blessings 
that  come  with  the  feathers. 

"When  we  pray  to  the  big  spirit,  we  use  the  feather  as  a tool  to  get  the 
smoke  to  reach  the  heavens,"  Huber  said. 

The  center  is  scheduled  for  a December  completion.  It  will  be  built  near 
the  tribe's  headquarters  along  U.S.  177  south  of  Perkins.  Nearby  is  a herd 
of  bison,  the  tribe's  other  cultural  icon. 

The  tribe's  wildlife  director,  Victor  Roubidoux,  said  feathers  will  be 
taken  only  when  eagles  molt  or  die.  The  center  will  accommodate  15  birds, 
he  said. 

Its  residents  will  be  eagles  that  have  been  shot  or  hurt  in  an  accident. 

The  tribe  pitched  in  $70,000  for  construction  and  operations,  and  agreed 
to  fully  fund  the  center  after  three  years,  Roubidoux  said. 

The  idea  is  based  on  the  country's  only  other  tribal-owned  aviary,  built 
on  the  Zuni  Pueblo  in  northwest  New  Mexico. 

For  two  reasons,  the  need  for  such  centers  is  great,  said  lohn  Antonio, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  regional  tribal  liaison  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

"If  these  birds  can't  be  released  back  to  the  wild  or  placed  in  a zoo, 
they're  euthanized.  So  the  aviaries  provide  a place  for  these  birds  to 
live  out  the  rest  of  their  lives,"  Antonio  said. 

Secondly,  he  said,  the  demand  for  eagle  feathers  "far  exceeds  the 
supply. " 

Eagles  and  their  feathers  are  protected  under  federal  law.  Possession  of 
feathers  is  permitted  only  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes,  Antonio 
said,  and  they  can  be  obtained  only  through  a national  repository  in 
Colorado . 

Tribes  can  wait  three  or  four  years  for  a mature  eagle's  feathers  to 
become  available  through  death. 

At  a ground-breaking  ceremony  Sept.  1,  tribe  officials  released  three 
small  Mississippi  kites  as  a symbolic  gesture. 

Huber  said  the  aviary  will  be  used  to  educate  tribal  members,  and 
perhaps  school  groups,  about  the  eagle's  importance  to  the  Iowa  and  other 
tribes . 

"I'm  really  glad  for  the  tribe,"  Antonio  said.  "All  I can  see  is  success 


for  this  center. " 
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Save  Wallowa  Lake  site 

It's  imperative  to  compensate  the  property  owners  fairly  - 
and  to  save  this  unique  place  from  desecration 
September  14,  2005 

Long  before  Old  Chief  Joseph  died  in  1871,  he  extracted  a promise  from 
his  sons  that  they  would  never  sell  the  Wallowa  Valley.  "You  must  stop 
your  ears  whenever  you  are  asked  to  sign  a treaty  selling  your  home,"  the 
old  chief  said.  The  young  Chief  loseph  never  forgot. 

Both  Josephs  would  be  aghast  to  learn  that  recreational  vehicles  could 
someday  dot  ancestral  hills  near  the  old  chief's  burial  site.  If  property 
owners  get  their  wish,  their  60  acres  near  the  foot  of  Wallowa  Lake  might 
sport  "an  upscale  RV  community,"  as  The  Oregonian's  Laura  Oppenheimer 
reported  Sunday.  Whether  upscale,  downscale  or  in  between,  this 
development  should  not  go  forward.  It  would  be  a travesty. 

These  hills  are  sacred  to  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  Many  people  who  live  in 
Joseph  (population:  1,080)  and  throughout  northeast  Oregon  also  have  a 
fierce  attachment  to  this  landscape,  which  many  have  known  since  childhood 
Sadly,  they  took  for  granted  that  it  would  never  be  developed.  With 
hindsight,  it's  clear  it  should  have  been  purchased  and  protected  years 
ago. 

"We  all  get  emotional  about  things,"  property  owner  Steve  Krieger  told 
Oppenheimer.  "But  this  is  land  use.  Do  (people's)  emotions  take  precedence 
over  my  property  values?"  Well,  yes.  The  Nez  Perce  tribe's  reverence  for 
their  historic  homeland  may  be  an  emotion,  but  it  is  deserving  of  respect. 

As  we  have  all  seen  with  the  devastation  in  New  Orleans,  Americans  can 
find  it  hard  to  talk  about  the  personality  of  places,  and  the  spirit  or 
soul  or  unquantifiable  something  lost  when  places  vanish.  Native  Americans 
traditionally,  were  steeped  in  a different  understanding  in  which  land  was 
not  a commodity.  The  value  of  places  was  inextricable  from  the  people  who 
lived  and  died  there.  As  the  elder  Chief  Joseph  put  it,  in  his  warning  to 
his  sons,  "Never  sell  the  bones  of  your  mother  and  father." 

For  business  people  in  Joseph,  though,  it's  not  just  an  emotional 
attachment  that  drives  their  wish  to  preserve  this  site,  known  as  the  Marr 
Ranch.  They  also  know  that  it  won't  be  good  for  tourism  or  the  economy  if 
the  site  is  scarred  by  development. 

A land  swap  is  the  best  solution  now,  if  the  property  owners  are 
amenable.  The  federal  government  has  a role  to  play,  but  so  does  Gov.  Ted 
Kulongoski.  With  a deft  and  diplomatic  intervention,  the  governor  should 
work  out  a fair  deal.  It's  easy  to  understand  why  the  property  owners 
might  feel  mistreated;  they  bought  the  property  expecting  it  could  be 
developed . 

Last  year's  approval  of  property-rights  Measure  37  has  strengthened 
their  hand,  but  they  deserved  fair  compensation  even  before  that.  And, 
frankly,  a fair  price  isn't  easy  to  set  for  this  place.  It's  irreplaceable 
As  the  younger  Joseph  put  it  in  1879,  "I  buried  (my  father)  in  that 
beautiful  valley  of  the  winding  waters.  I love  that  land  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world."  Many  would  agree. 

This  place  must  be  preserved  forever,  not  just  in  memory  of  two  revered 
chiefs,  not  just  in  honor  of  the  Nez  Perce,  and  not  just  for  residents  of 
Joseph  and  northeast  Oregon. 

For  all  of  us. 
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Tribal  recognition  delayed  till  Oct.  12 

By  BRIAN 

WALLHEIMER 

Norwich  Bulletin 

September  12,  2005 

NORTH  STONINGTON  - The  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  has  been  waiting  four 
months  to  see  if  it  will  regain  its  federal  recognition.  Monday  the  tribe 
learned  it  will  have  to  wait  another  month. 

lames  E.  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  for  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  said  Monday  he  needed  until  Oct.  12  to  review  the  case  before 
handing  down  a decision. 

The  tribe  expected  to  get  the  decision  Monday. 

Cason,  in  a letter  to  Marcia  3ones  Flowers,  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation 
chairwoman,  said  he  wanted  to  thoroughly  consider  all  issues  and 
accurately  interpret  relevant  laws  applying  to  the  case. 

The  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  - composed  of  the  Eastern  Pequot  and 
Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequot  tribes,  which  had  applied  separately  for 
recognition  - received  federal  recognition  in  2002  as  one  tribe. 

But  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  vacated  that  decision  in  May 
and  remanded  it  to  Cason  for  reconsideration  after  State  Attorney  General 
Richard  Blumenthal  and  the  towns  of  Preston,  Ledyard  and  North  Stonington 
claimed  the  tribe  failed  to  meet  federal  recognition  standards  and  merging 
the  tribes  was  illegal. 

Flowers  said,  in  a statement,  she  realizes  the  delay  is  a disappointment 
to  tribal  members  but  understands  the  magnitude  of  the  decision  and  is 
positive  the  tribe  will  prevail. 

"In  a decision  of  this  magnitude,  integrity  matters,  not  timing,  and  we 
have  confidence  in  the  (Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment's)  process  and 
that  they  will  affirm  that  we  meet  the  criteria  for  recognition,"  Flowers 
said . 

Blumenthal,  in  a statement  Monday,  said  he  hopes  the  delay  is  an 
indication  the  recognition  will  get  "the  deliberation  - and  denial  - it 
deserves . " 

Cason  said  the  decision  on  recognition  for  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation  from  Kent  will  also  be  delayed  until  Oct.  12. 
bwallhei@norwich . gannett . com 
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Louisiana  tribe  surveys  the  damage 

"This  tribal  community. . .in  the  midst  of  the  largest  natural  disaster" 

Sam  Lewin 

September  14,  2005 


Members  of  a Louisiana  tribe  have  finally  been  able  to  examine  the 
extensive  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Katrina  and  the  situation  is  not  good, 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  reports. 

In  a statement  the  NCAI  said  United  Houma  Nation  members  met  at  the  home 
of  Principal  Chief  Brenda  Dardar  Robichaux. 

Over  a meal  of  crawfish  etouffe,  United  Houma  officials  and  rank-and- 
file  tribal  members  assessed  damages  to  homes  and  businesses  and  discussed 
a plan  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

"It's  time  for  us  to  focus  on  attacking  challenges  ahead/'  Robichaux 
said . 

Hope  Larios,  part  of  the  tribe's  election  committee,  said  her  St. 

Bernard  Parish  residence  is  still  in  a wretched  state,  but  she  is  trying 
to  remain  optimistic. 

"My  home  is  under  9 feet  of  water,"  said  Larios.  "I  haven't  been  able  to 
return  but  I am  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  given  a place  to  stay." 

Larios  is  one  of  about  600  United  Houmas  that  were  living  in  St.  Bernard 
Parish.  It  could  be  as  long  as  four  months  until  the  area  she  is  from  is 
accessible  to  survey  the  damage.  Some  parts  of  the  parish  will  probably 
have  to  be  completely  razed  and  rebuilt. 

Robichaux  has  provided  shelter  for  Larios  and  other  United  Houma  members 
displaced  by  the  killer  storm. 

The  NCAI  reports  that  there  are  3,400  tribal  members  in  southern 
Louisiana  who  have  been  affected  by  Katrina.  The  damage  varies  from  the 
most  destruction  in  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Orleans,  and  Defferson 
Parishes,  to  less  severe  and  minor  damage  south  and  west  of  New  Orleans. 

The  issue  of  race  has  been  again  been  raised,  with  one  member  openly 
wondering  about  the  slow  state  and  federal  response. 

"New  Orleans  seems  to  be  ground  zero  where  the  most  damage  was.  Sorry  to 
say,  but  because  we  are  Native,  we  are  getting  overlooked  down  here  - 
people  seem  to  forget  us,"  said  tribal  member  Thomas  Dardar  of  Terrebonne 
Parish.  "Our  crime,  I guess,  is  being  Native." 

In  addition  to  damages  to  homes,  some  of  the  United  Houma  use  fishing  as 
a livelihood.  Hurricane  Katrina  wiped  out,  at  least  for  now,  much  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  Lafourche  and  St.  Bernard  Parishes. 

Robichaux  said  although  it  is  tough,  the  first  step  is  to  accurately 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage.  The  NCAI  says  that  process  began  with 
a fly-over  of  Plaquemines  Parish,  where  Houma  Nation  Vice-Principal  Chief 
Michael  Dardar  has  lived  in  Venice,  La.  most  of  his  life. 

1,000  feet  above  the  community  he  calls  home,  Dardar  started  down  at  the 

catastrophic  damage  cause  by  Katrina. 

"There's  my  home,"  he  says. 

It  has  been  moved  by  the  floodwaters  from  its  original  location  and  is 
still  underwater. 

"This  is  kind  of  hard  to  put  into  words,"  he  said.  "I'm  43-years-old  and 
have  been  in  this  community  for  the  majority  of  my  life.  I saw  Hurricane 

Camille  come  through  in  1969  when  I was  a kid  and  to  see  it  now  with  the 

eyes  of  an  adult  - it  is  heartbreaking.  It  is  like  losing  your  balance  - 
you  lose  your  sense  of  direction  because  you  have  lost  contact  with  the 
ground . " 

Dardar  says  now  he  can  only  look  ahead  to  the  cleanup  and  recovery. 

"I've  lived  in  Venice  for  forty  years  and  I can't  see  living  any  place 
else,"  he  said. 

NCAI  is  currently  visiting  Indian  tribes  in  the  Gulf  Region  to  assess 
damage  in  an  effort  to  be  able  to  distribute  relief  funds  to  the  tribal 
communities  that  need  it  most. 

"The  people  of  this  tribal  community  are  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
natural  disaster  in  the  country,  but  I don't  think  they  will  let  the 
impact  destroy  their  sense  of  community  as  they  are  reaching  out  to  each 
other  to  share  homes,  food,  and  inner  strength,"  said  NCAI  Emergency 
Management  Director  Robert  Holden.  "To  see  the  aftermath  of  Katrina  is 
really  sad,  but  several  tribal  members  seemed  to  have  lifted  spirits 
knowing  that  Indian  Country  as  a whole  is  inquiring  on  their  well  being 
and  is  now  reaching  into  their  hearts  and  their  pockets  to  assist  in  the 
relief  effort." 

Donations  can  be  sent  to: 


NCAI 

1301  Connecticut,  Ave,  NW 
Suite  200  Washington,  DC  20036 
* Put  Hurricane  Relief  in  subject  line  of  check. 
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Tribes  develop  plan  for  handling  disasters 
Tulalip 

By  Lynn  Thompson 

Times  Snohomish  County  Bureau 

September  14,  2005 

The  lessons  of  Hurricane  Katrina  aren't  lost  on  the  region's  Indian 
tribes . 

Like  the  Gulf  Coast  states,  many  tribal  lands  in  Snohomish,  Whatcom  and 
Skagit  counties  are  low-lying  coastal  areas  vulnerable  to  floods.  The  few 
roads  that  connect  them  to  food  and  emergency  aid  could  easily  become 
impassable  in  a disaster. 

Recognition  of  their  own  vulnerability,  as  well  as  the  post-Sept.  11 
disaster  planning  going  on  without  them,  has  prompted  the  Tulalips,  Lummis, 
Stillaguamish  and  five  other  tribes  in  the  three-county  area  to  jointly 
develop  emergency-response  plans. 

The  Northwest  Tribal  Emergency  Management  Council,  formed  this  summer 
with  a $175,000  grant  from  state  Homeland  Security  Council,  is  writing 
disaster  plans  for  participating  tribes.  The  council  is  also  working  with 
other  local  and  regional  governments  to  coordinate  responses  to  a range  of 
crises,  from  a tsunami  to  an  oil  spill  to  a flu  epidemic. 

"Emergency  management  is  on  everyone's  mind  today,  especially  when  we 
see  in  New  Orleans  what  the  lack  of  planning  and  execution  can  cause," 
Tulalip  Police  Chief  lay  Goss  said. 

"We  wanted  to  ensure  that,  when  an  emergency  does  take  place,  whether 
it's  a homeland-security  event  or  an  earthquake,  that  the  tribes  have  good 
plans  in  place." 

The  efforts  are  attracting  national  attention.  The  new  emergency- 
management  council's  members  were  recently  invited  to  Washington,  D.C. 
They've  fielded  calls  from  tribes  across  the  country. 

"It's  a real  success  story  for  this  region,"  said  John  Pennington,  the 
regional  director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  "They  have 
the  ability  to  plan,  prepare  and  assist  other  agencies  in  a way  that  other 
tribes  haven't  been  able  to  do." 

The  tribes  weren't  included  in  the  federal  legislation  that  in  2002 
created  the  U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  and  directed  local  and 
regional  governments  to  streamline  disaster-response  plans. 

Lynda  Harvey,  a community-service  officer  for  the  Tulalip  police,  said 
she  began  attending  regional  emergency-management  meetings  in  2003  and 
realized  that  no  other  tribes  were  participating.  The  reasons,  she  said, 
were  a lack  of  staff  members  dedicated  to  emergency  response  and  a lack  of 
money  to  develop  plans  and  provide  training. 

Though  the  Tulalips  and  Lummis  have  their  own  police  departments,  many 
smaller  tribes  do  not.  None  of  the  tribes  in  the  region  has  its  own  fire 
department  to  respond  to  disasters. 

Harvey,  who  has  also  organized  crime-prevention  block  watches  for  the 
approximately  10,000  people  who  live  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  said  the 
Hurricane  Katrina  response  efforts  has  convinced  her  that  training  tribal 
members  to  be  first  responders  in  emergencies  would  be  a key  to  protecting 


the  community. 

"On  the  news,  it's  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  the  local  police  who  are 
doing  the  most,"  Harvey  said.  "I  think  the  community's  ability  to  respond 
to  an  emergency  is  going  to  be  crucial.  It  could  be  days  before  we  see  any 
outside  help." 

The  tribal  council  plans  to  purchase  two-way  radios  for  participating 
tribes  and  teach  local  medical  personnel,  police  and  other  community 
leaders  how  to  use  them. 

Under  the  grant,  the  council  is  also  training  high-school  students  in 
first  aid,  search  and  rescue,  and  the  national  system  that  details  the 
chain  of  command  and  decision  making  in  a major  disaster,  said  Curt 
Russell,  a Lummi  who  is  the  council's  director  of  homeland  security. 

"If  an  earthquake  happens  tomorrow,  we're  not  ready.  But  if  it  happens  a 
year  from  now,  we'll  have  everything  put  in  place,"  Russell  said. 

Lynn  Thompson:  425-745-7807  or  lthompson@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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American  Indian  women  fight  back 
By  Diana  Marrero 
Gannett  News  Service 
September  16,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - When  Lisa  M.  Iyotte  was  raped  in  1994,  she  became  part  of  a 
staggering  statistic:  One  out  of  every  three  American  Indian  women  will  be 
raped  in  their  lifetimes. 

That  means  they  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  as  the  average  American  woman 
to  be  sexually  assaulted,  according  to  estimates  from  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians'  task  force  to  end  violence  against  women. 

And  like  Iyotte,  a 37-year-old  member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe  in 
South  Dakota,  American  Indian  women  are  more  likely  to  live  in  poor, 
remote  communities  where  victim  services  are  scarce  or  nonexistent. 

Compounding  the  problem,  American  Indian  leaders  say,  are  complicated 
jurisdictional  issues  between  the  federal  and  tribal  governments  that 
often  wind  up  leaving  assailants  on  the  streets. 

"It's  not  acceptable,"  Iyotte  says.  "But  no  one  wants  to  talk  about  it, 
so  it  still  goes  on." 

Yet  advocates  note  Congress  is  poised  to  pass  a strengthened  version  of 
the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  that  would  boost  protections  for  American 
Indian  women.  The  1994  law  is  expected  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month 
unless  lawmakers  reauthorize  it. 

A new  version  of  the  bill  would  enhance  the  ability  of  tribes  to 
prosecute  perpetrators,  increase  the  amount  of  research  on  violence 
against  Indian  women,  increase  federal  spending  for  tribal  services  and 
ensure  better  cooperation  between  the  nation's  tribes  and  the  federal 
government . 

One  provision  would  establish  a national  tribal  sex  offender  and 
protection  order  registry  so  tribes  could  track  offenders  who  move  to 
other  reservations.  The  additional  federal  support  could  not  come  at  a 
better  time,  advocates  say. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  those  federal  programs,  there  would  be  nothing  being 
done  here,"  says  Francis  Onstad,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in 
Montana  who  is  working  to  start  a program  for  sexual  violence  victims. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Clarionledger.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Bringing  tribes,  cities,  business  together  for  economic  success 
Phil  G.  Busey 
Special  to  The  Sun 
September  14,  2005 

It  is  the  time  to  build  new  bridges  between  tribal  governments, 
communities  and  businesses  and  begin  a new  era  in  cooperative  economic 
development.  Tribes  and  minority  businesses  have  advantages  to  develop 
business.  These  can  be  used  in  cooperation  with  governments  and  businesses 
to  add  a valuable  resource  to  Oklahoma's  economic  efforts. 

In  Oklahoma,  there  are  more  per  capita  Native  Americans  than  any  other 
state.  We  have  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  tribal  governments 
nationally.  The  economic  impact  of  the  38  federally  recognized  tribes  in 
Oklahoma  is  established.  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  employee  over  15,000  and 
contribute  more  than  $7.8  billion  annually  to  the  state's  economy.  It  is 
now  time  to  take  that  to  a new  unprecedented  level. 

For  too  long,  Oklahomans  have  not  recognized  the  importance  of  tribal 
business  impact  as  an  untapped  resource.  Working  together  we  can  compete 
in  this  global  economy  and  move  our  state  forward.  Tribes  are  viable 
business  engines.  Together,  tribal  leaders  and  state  leaders  can  change 
the  image  of  Indian  country  and  in  a spirit  of  cooperation,  the  image  of 
Oklahoma.  Rural  communities  are  struggling  to  find  funds  for  basic 
inf rastructure  needs  like  roads,  water,  energy  and  schools.  Tribes  can 
provide  vehicles  for  financing  and  resources  to  aid  these  cities.  Tribes 
have  contracting  advantages  through  SBA  8(a),  HUBZone  and  SDB 
certifications  that  can  spur  development  in  partnership  with  neighboring 
businesses . 

Three  of  the  largest  tribes  in  Oklahoma  have  successful  businesses 
outside  gaming.  The  Choctaw,  Cherokee  and  the  Chickasaw  are  breaking 
boundaries  in  developing  non-gaming  businesses.  Efforts  include  government 
contracting,  construction,  commercial  developments  and  health  care 
facilities  that  benefit  all  Oklahomans.  Their  success  is  an  important 
model  for  other  tribes  in  Oklahoma.  Our  future  requires  Native  Americans 
and  non-Native  Americans  to  reach  out  to  each  other. 

Critically,  two  federal  programs  that  have  spurred  Native  American 
business  efforts  need  support.  Flowever,  many  Oklahoma  leaders  are  unaware 
of  the  significance  of  these  incentives.  In  December  the  sun  set's  on  a 
Congressional  act  that  provides  up  to  a $4,000  per  employee  a federal  tax 
credit  for  businesses  employing  tribal  members  in  Indian  country.  It  would 
seem  state  leaders  would  be  rallying  to  contact  their  Congressmen  to 
extend  the  act.  No  small  incentive  for  business. 

The  Indian  Incentive  Program  under  the  Department  of  Defense  is  a 
powerful  tool.  Any  prime  contractor  subcontracting  a Native  American 
business  is  eligible  for  a 5 percent  cash  rebate  based  on  the  amount  of 
the  subcontract.  Congress  has  allocated  only  $8  million  a year  to  the 
incentive  but  it  has  generated  $176  million  annually  in  subcontracts. 

With  Oklahoma  as  "Native  America,"  why  aren't  state  and  tribal  leaders 
clambering  for  an  increase  in  the  incentive?  This  could  mean  many  more 
dollars  and  jobs  for  Oklahoma. 

Partnerships  and  alliances  between  Native  American  tribes,  tribal 
enterprises,  businesses  and  local  governments  offer  a powerful, 
undeveloped  incentive  for  economic  growth.  It  is  time  to  work  together  to 
forge  a next  generation  of  mutual  economic  benefit. 

(Phil  G.  Busey  is  president  of  The  Busey  Group  in  Oklahoma  City.) 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Edmond  Sun, 
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Bake  is  a 10,000-year  tradition 
By  Carl  Mickelson,  Staff  Writer 
September  12,  2005 

At  first  glance  it  appears  the  reason  that  lason  Younker's  shorts  are 
sopping  wet  is  to  keep  them  from  bursting  into  flame  as  he  hovers  over  a 
bed  of  coals  that,  in  time,  will  grow  to  nearly  700  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

As  it  turns  out,  that's  not  the  reason  at  all. 

It ' s tradition . 

He'd  just  returned  the  bones  of  his  cousin  to  the  sea. 

"I  have  to  go  up  to  my  hips  in  the  water,"  Younker,  38,  explained 
Saturday  as  he  tried  to  catch  his  breath  between  manning  the  salmon  bake 
pits  at  The  Mill  Casino-Hotel  for  the  Coquille  tribes  annual  salmon 
celebration . 

As  the  story  goes,  since  the  salmon  have  offered  themselves  to  feed  the 
people,  it's  hoped  that  by  returning  the  salmon  remnants  to  the  sea  that 
the  salmon  spirits  will  tell  the  fish  families  to  return  again  to  the 
people  the  following  year. 

"It's  a privilege  - and  I don't  mind  it  one  bit.  Our  salmon  cousins  have 
sacrificed  themselves,"  he  said. 

Before  he  lets  the  bones  go,  Younker  says  a little  prayer. 

"This  ensures  that,  annually,  they  come  back  to  us,"  he  said.  "I'm 
thanking  them  for  their  sacrifice. 

The  salmon  bake  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  main  attractions  for  what  has 
become  the  Coquille  tribe's  second  largest  annual  event.  It's  the 
unfamiliar  cooking  style  that  draws  a crowd,  forcing  shutterbugs  to  snap  a 
couple  of  shots  and  onlookers  to  gape  for  more  than  just  a few  minutes. 

However,  for  those  of  Native  American  descent,  the  salmon-bake  is  a 
tradition  that  stretches  back  more  than  10,000  years. 

"That  is  how  we  survived,"  said  Don  Day,  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde  who  came  to  help  with  the  bake. 

The  pit  itself,  filled  with  sand,  is  about  20-feet  long  by  three-feet 
high  and  seven-feet  wide.  Those  working  in  the  pits  are  constantly 
throwing  cedar  and  alder  logs  into  the  fire  to  create  a bed  of  coals.  Once 
the  coals  are  formed,  they're  raked  back  and  salmon,  wrapped  in  foil,  are 
chucked  into  the  pit.  The  embers  are  then  raked  on  top  of  the  fish  and 
both  are  smothered  in  sand,  creating  an  oven  where  the  fish  will  cook  for 
about  two  hours. 

Manning  the  earthen  ovens  is  no  small  task.  Burns  are  not  uncommon  from 
the  intense  heat  of  the  fire,  which  Younker  estimated  can  reach  700 
degrees  Fahrenheit  - enough  to  actually  burn  the  sand  itself,  turning  it 
an  orangish  color.  Over  the  course  of  the  two  hours,  the  temperature  dies 
down  to  about  200  degrees,  Younker  said. 

"Ow,"  Younker  cries  out  as  he  wriggles  one  of  his  feet  back  and  forth  as 
he  stands  atop  the  sand,  pulling  back  the  coals  with  a rake. 

A coal  drops  from  his  sandal  - a somewhat  unusual  choice  of  footwear. 

"It's  a lot  easier  to  shake  a coal  out  of  these  than  a boot,"  Younker 
explains . 

The  burns  are  a small  price  to  pay,  Younker  said  the  moment  a smiling  - 
and  satisfied  - customer  stops  by  to  commend  the  men  on  the  fine  cuisine. 
Within  moments  after  the  salmon  is  pulled  from  the  pits,  it's  shuttled 
over  to  steam  tables  where  visitors  line  up  to  get  their  share  at  $16  a 
plate . 

Years  ago,  salmon  weren't  the  only  meat  that  was  cooked  in  this  manner, 
so  were  pigs,  elk,  deer,  clams  and  virtually  every  other  edible  creature 


that  roamed  the  wilderness.  Day  said  for  thousands  of  years  on  the 
Columbia  River  there  was  a cannery  of  sorts  where  Native  Americans  dried 
and  preserved  various  meats  with  salt  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  help 
tribal  members  survive  the  winters. 

Chris  Foltz,  a banquet  and  sous  chef  at  The  Mill,  is  in  charge  of  making 
sure  everyone  is  fed.  He  said,  he  planned  to  feed  about  300  people  over 
the  two-day  festival,  which  meant  about  16,  25-pound  salmon. 

"It's  my  job  to  taste  everything,"  Foltz  said.  "That's  the  hard  part," 
he  said  with  a sly  smile. 

Those  who  prefer  their  salmon  smoked,  partook  of  skewered  salmon, 
drenched  in  a secret  berry  sauce,  that  dangles  on  stakes  over  open  pit 
fires . 

The  recipe  for  the  salmon  bake  has  changed  over  the  years.  Thousands  of 
years  ago,  the  Northwest's  Native  Americans  seasoned  the  meat  with  seal 
oil,  camas,  berries  and  nuts.  And,  instead  of  aluminum  foil,  mud  and 
seaweed  were  used  to  wrap  the  fish. 

The  contemporary  palate  has  changed. 

"Now  we  enjoy  modern  conveniences,"  Younker  said,  noting  that  the 
seasonings  of  old  have  been  replaced  with  items  such  as  garlic,  onions, 
salt,  pepper,  bay  leaves  and  lemon. 

"And  butter  - lots  of  butter,"  he  said. 
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Native  group  prepares  to  celebrate  milestone 

First  Nations  Institute's  goal  is  economic  achievement 

Sam  Lewin 

September  13,  2005 

The  year  is  1980.  limmy  Carter  is  President,  the  Cold  War  is  in  full 
freeze,  American  hostages  are  being  held  in  Tehran  and  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  is  still  years  away. 

It  is  under  this  backdrop  that  the  First  Nations  Development  Institute 
is  born.  Their  mission  statement:  "Assisting  Indigenous  peoples  to  control 
their  own  assets  and,  through  that  control,  build  the  capacity  to  direct 
their  economic  futures  in  ways  that  fit  their  cultures." 

Now,  a quarter-century  later,  the  institute  is  preparing  to  celebrate  25 
years  of  service.  The  celebration  will  take  the  form  of  an  evening  called 
"25  years  of  Indian  Giving:  Celebrating  the  Past  and  Defining  the  Future." 

"It  has  been  our  belief  that  given  the  opportunity  and  resources  to 
explore  development  and  devise  their  own  answers.  Native  people  will 
create  unique,  culturally  relevant,  and  sustainable  economic  systems  for 
themselves,  for  their  families,  communities,  tribes,  in  balance  and 
harmony  with  the  sacred,"  said  institute  President  Rebecca  Adamson,  a 
Cherokee.  "Over  the  last  25  years  First  Nations  has  received  incredible 
gifts  of  grace  and  generosity  from  all  who  have  touched  and  been  touched 
by  this  organization  and  recognize  that  it  was  the  brilliance  and 
ingenuity  of  our  Indigenous  communities  that  designed  and  shaped  First 
Nations'  programs  and  approaches  which  is  what  we  will  celebrate." 

Institute  chairman  B.  Thomas  Vigil,  a member  of  the  licarilla  Apache 
Tribe,  recalled  that  the  institute's  first  offices  were  Adamson's  kitchen 
table,  and  the  first  board  meeting  took  place  in  her  living  room. 

"But  I knew  even  then  that  we  at  First  Nations  had  found  a calling.  In 
all  of  the  federal  endeavors  in  Indian  Country,  cultural  direction  had 
never  even  been  considered;  yet  here  we  were  in  a position  to  help 
accomplish  it  from  within  Indian  Country,"  Vigil  writes  on  the 
organization's  website.  "Our  various  backgrounds  among  different  tribes 


and  in  different  funding  venues,  our  shared  conviction  that  cultural 
values  matter  in  economic  development,  our  rising  commitment  to  real  self- 
determination  among  tribes  - all  this  had  come  together,  so  that  we  could 
actually  bring  Indian  cultural  direction  into  play  in  the  process  of 
economic  development.  We  could  actually  bring  funding  to  ideas  and  ideals 
no  one  else  would  ever  touch.  We  could  take  risks  on  behalf  of  the  people 
who  have  those  ideas,  and  hold  those  ideals." 

Institute  officials  say  a prime  focus  of  the  25-year  anniversary 
celebration  is  a tribute  to  innovative  national  and  grassroots  Native 
American  community  leaders  with  special  awards  to  acknowledge  achievements 
in  Native  American  giving  towards  economic  wellness.  Some  organizations 
that  will  be  honored  at  the  event  include  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
Outstanding  and  Lasting  Support  from  a Founding  Foundation,  Peter  and 
Jennifer  Buffet  of  The  Spirit  Foundation  for  Outstanding  Foundation 
Support,  Gail  Small  of  Native  Action  for  Outstanding  Community  Leadership, 
and  The  Potlatch  Fund  for  Outstanding  work  as  a First  Nations  grantee. 

The  event  will  also  give  recognition  to  the  existing  economic 
development  in  Indian  communities. 

Officials  say  they  expect  the  celebration  will  be  attended  by  250  Native 
and  non-Native  philanthropists  that  have  advocated  for  and  supported 
Native  American  organizations  nationwide.  Other  attendees  will  be  economic 
and  political  leaders,  and  tribal  representatives . 

The  event  takes  place  Oct.  22  at  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  on  the  mall  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Anyone  interested  in  more  information,  or  attending,  should  call  540- 
371-5615  ext.  19  or  visit  www.firstnations.org. 

The  following  is  Adamson's  full  statement.  Featured  on  the  organization's 
website,  it  is  called  "Flere  Nature  Knows  Us": 

To  say  it  is  difficult  to  describe  economic  development  within  a 
spiritual  context  is  an  understatement. 

Flowever,  First  Nations'  efforts  to  promote  culturally  appropriate 
development  places  our  work  within  the  holistic  worldview  and  belief 
systems  of  tribal  people.  'Culturally  appropriate'  economic  development, 
led  and  conducted  by  Native  communities,  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
traditional,  historical  activities  undertaken  by  a tribe  for  survival. 
Rather,  it  means  economic  development  activities  which  are  driven  by  a 
community's  cultural  values,  based  on  kinship,  shared  responsibilities  and 
benefits,  and  respect  for  the  environment. 

Reasons  for  reservation  poverty  are  multiple  and  complex,  but  one  factor 
is  fundamental:  tribal  people  have  not  been  allowed  to  control  their  own 
resources  or  to  craft  their  own  development  strategies  within  the  values 
of  their  culture.  For  the  most  part.  Native  knowledge  systems  have  been 
under  attack  for  being  'backward,'  a 'hindrance'  to  modernization.  Western 
concepts  of  'objectivity'  and  'control'  have  discredited  indigenous 
innovators  whose  contribution  to  technology  development  has  traditionally 
been  undervalued  and  undermined  the  capacity  of  tribal  knowledge  systems 
to  evolve,  adapt  and  contribute  in  innovative  ways  to  all  society. 

Although  an  increasing  amount  of  research  on  tribal  or  indigenous 
systems  is  currently  being  conducted,  literature  shows  that  tribal 
knowledge  is  still  not  recognized  as  the  product  of  holistic  systems  of 
perceptions,  relationships,  and  organizational  arrangements . Only  First 
Nations  Development  Institute  is  actually  executing  the  practice  and 
application  of  such  systems  to  solving  real-world  problems. 

During  the  past  20  years.  First  Nations  has  gained  a great  deal  of 
experience  in  Native  American  culturally  appropriate  development.  What 
have  we  learned? 

The  indigenous  understanding  has  its  basis  of  spirituality  in  a 
recognition  of  the  connectedness  and  interdependence  of  all  living  things, 
a holistic  and  balanced  view  of  the  world.  All  things  are  bound  together. 
All  things  connect.  What  happens  to  the  Earth  happens  to  the  children  of 
the  Earth.  Man  has  not  woven  the  web  of  life.  Fie  is  but  one  thread. 
Whatever  he  does  to  the  web,  he  does  to  himself.  The  'environment'  is 
perceived  as  a sensate,  conscious  entity  suffused  with  spiritual  powers 
through  which  human  understanding  is  only  realized  in  perfect  humility 


before  the  sacred  whole.  The  Hopi  express  this  concept  of  being  in  perfect 
harmony  and  balance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  as  'navoty.'  The  Tlingit 
refer  to  it  as  'shagoon.' 

Modern  science  is  just  now  beginning  to  catch  up  with  such  ancient 
wisdom.  Clearly,  Bell's  theorem  on  quantum  physics,  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity,  and  the  Heisenberg  Uncertainty  Principle  indicate  that  how  and 
when  we  observe  subatomic  particles  affects  their  behavior,  and  our 
perception  of  their  behavior.  All  particles  of  matter  - properties, 
positions  and  velocities  - are  affected  by  the  intention  or  presence  of 
all  other  particles.  Stated  in  simpler  terms,  subatomic  particles  are 
aware  of  other  subatomic  particles.  According  to  this  law  of  nature,  a 
people  rooted  in  the  land  over  time  have  exchanged  their  tears,  their 
breath,  their  bones,  all  their  elements  - oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  phosphorous,  sulfur,  all  the  rest  - with  their  habitat  many 
times  over.  In  the  words  of  Dine  traditionalist  Ruth  Benally  Yinishye, 

"Our  history  cannot  be  told  without  naming  the  cliffs  and  mountains  that 
have  witnessed  our  people.  Here,  nature  knows  us." 

The  closest  contemporary  philosophy  comes  to  understanding  earthbound 
spirituality  is  the  concept  of  'Gaia.'  However,  tribal  people  worship  the 
sacredness  of  Creation  as  a way  of  life,  not  as  a philosophy  or  religion. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  Native  languages  have  words  or  terms  synonymous  with 
religion.  The  closest  expressions  of  belief  literally  translate  as  'the 
way  you  live. ’ 

In  1986,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  convened  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Dudaists, 
Christians  and  Muslims  in  Umbria  Hills,  Italy,  to  issue  their  collective 
ecological  wisdom,  the  Assisi  Declarations.  The  intent  was  to  provide  a 
universal  backdrop  for  adjusting  human  nature  to  a greater  good  and 
stewardship  of  Creation.  In  the  end,  the  Declarations  could  only  document 
what  had  already  been  an  intuitive  finding.  'The  way  we  live'  within  a 
consciousness  responsible  for  the  sacred  whole  was  not  a central  practice 
for  any  of  the  great  religious  teachings. 

Yet,  human  consciousness  determines  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it. 
Consciousness  is  given  order  through  a belief  system.  The  reality  of  any 
belief  system  is  expressed  through  ideas.  The  ideas  are  realized  through 
values.  Values  permeate  human  life.  They  give  us  practical  guidance. 
Moreover,  values  do  not  work  alone.  Ideas  work  together  with  values  in  a 
consistent,  mutually  affirming  system,  a value  system.  Ideas  such  as  love, 
truth  and  justice  work  according  to  values  of  caring,  honesty  and  fairness 
The  wise  to  be  wise  must  also  be  just. 

Every  society  organizes  itself  politically,  socially,  and  economically 
according  to  its  values.  In  spiritual  terms,  this  is  evolution.  In  human 
terms,  this  is  development.  The  issue  of  development,  more  than  any  other 
issue,  is  the  battle  line  between  two  competing  world  views  the 
EuroAmerican  values  of  individualism,  domination,  exploitation,  and 
separation  poised  against  the  tribal  values  of  kinship,  balance, 
reciprocity,  and  interconnectedness. 

Western  economists  like  to  think  of  economics  as  value-neutral,  a system 
operating  separate  from  its  surrounding  environment;  which  in  and  of 
itself  denies  the  totality  of  the  whole.  Based  upon  their  belief  system, 
economists  assume  a scarcity  of  resources  and  an  insatiable  supply  of 
individual  appetites  - in  other  words,  unlimited  desires  competing  for 
limited  resources.  Subsequently,  the  values  to  be  realized  are  competition 
materialism,  acquisition,  accumulation,  ownership,  growth,  and  immediacy. 

For  Native  peoples,  the  whole,  not  any  one  part  of  it,  establishes  a 
dynamic  system  of  being,  which  gives  rise  to  the  order  of  things.  Native 
spirituality  assumes  the  whole  manifests  an  order  that  unifies  physical, 
conscious  , moral  and  physical  life.  The  tribal  belief  system  assumes  an 
ecology  of  life  and  satiable  appetites.  In  other  words,  prosperity  is 
achievable  within  Creation;  within  the  limits  of  Creation.  The  affirming 
value  system  includes  harmony,  prudence,  reciprocity,  distribution, 
kinship,  sustainability,  and  caring  for  future  generations. 

Based  upon  this  profound  worldview  and  a complex  reciprocal  belief 
system.  First  Nations  has  successfully  articulated  a vision  of  culturally 
appropriate  development  that  places  emphasis  upon  the  real  values  behind 
Native  societies  and  the  way  they  organize  themselves  economically.  Dust 


as  the  sacred  whole  manifests  an  order  that  unifies  physical,  conscious, 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  development  should  organize  the  assets,  human 
capital,  and  community  in  accordance  with  that  belief  system.  Assets  in 
many  ways  are  the  physical  property  of  our  world.  The  conscious  becomes 
the  individual,  or  the  personal  efficacy  of  the  human  capital.  The  moral 
becomes  ethical  conduct  as  constituted  by  the  community.  Central  to  Native 
spiritual  practice  is  living  in  perfect  balance  and  harmony  with  oneself, 
others,  and  the  sacred  whole  - navoty.  Because  they  understand  the 
environment  to  be  a living  thing,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  have  opposed  coal 
strip  mining  on  their  reservation  because  it  'kills  the  wat  er  beings.1 
There  are  no  cost  measurements  of  pollution,  production,  or  other  factors 
that  can  capture  this  impact.  The  holistic  richness  of  this  relationship 
to  nature  cannot  be  accommodated  within  any  customary  Western  conceptual 
scheme. 

The  profound  vision  within  First  Nations'  culturally  appropriate 
development  reaches  well  beyond  Indian  Country.  Given  the  opportunity  and 
resources  to  explore  development  and  develop  their  own  answers.  Native 
people  will  create  unique,  culturally  relevant,  and  sustainable  economic 
systems  for  themselves,  for  their  families,  communities,  tribes,  in 
balance  and  harmony  with  the  sacred. 

Such  values-based  development  will  provide  lessons  in  how  those  outside 
the  tribal  community  may  reorganize  our  future,  making  spirituality 
central  to  all  elements  of  our  lives,  both  in  work  and  personally.  Both 
Western  and  indigenous  cultures  can  benefit  from  accessing  and  sharing 
beliefs,  customs  and  technologies.  Such  interaction  of  forces  and  cultures 
creates  a new  dynamic,  one  which  fosters  creativity  and  progress. 
Conversely,  witness  the  stagnation  of  China  and  other  cultures  during 
periods  of  self-imposed  isolation.  We  must  recognize  the  value  of  cultures 
and  values,  in  order  to  ensure  a successful  future  for  all. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  William  Raspberry,  in  a Washington 
Post  editorial  entitled  'The  Power  of  Spirituality, ’ reported  on  a 
community  leader  who  came  to  the  realization  that  successful  programs 
almost  always  have  a spiritual  base.  "But  it  doesn't  get  mentioned  in  the 
surveys  and  evaluations  and  requests  for  funding.  There  are  no  blanks  on 
the  form  for  spirituality  - we  don't  yet  have  the  scales  to  weigh  the 
ability  some  people  have  to  provide  the  spiritual  element." 

There  is  an  emerging  recognition  of  the  need  for  a spiritual  base,  not 
only  in  our  individual  lives,  but  also  in  our  work  and  in  our  communities. 
Perfect  harmony  and  balance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  means  we  all 
know  that  the  water  of  life  is  found  by  protecting  the  'water  beings.' 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Colorado  Developer  Noel  West  Lane,  III, 

Looks  to  Alleviate  Housing  Disaster  at  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
Press  Release 

Source:  The  Lane  III  Group,  Inc. 

September  14,  2005 

ESTES  PARK,  Colo.,  Sept.  14  /PRNewswire/  --  The  new  6.5-acre  Fall  River 
Village  resort  is  the  completion  of  a life-long  family  dream  for  well- 
known  Colorado  developer  Noel  West  Lane,  III,  owner  of  The  Lane  III  Group, 
Inc . 

In  Duly,  when  Lane  began  looking  for  an  "inexpensive"  way  to  dispose  of 
two-dozen  mobile  homes  on  the  property,  he  was  led  instead  into  the 
lifelong  nightmare  that  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  of  South 


Dakota  face.  An  Estes  Park  resident  suggested  he  contact  reservation 
leaders . 

"It's  a disaster.  People  are  living  in  dire  third-world  conditions  in 
our  first-world  country/'  says  Lane  who  has  had  a hand  in  building  more 
than  22,000  homes  around  the  world.  Pine  Ridge  has  just  1,700  dwelling 
units  for  48,000  residents,  an  average  of  28  residents  per  household. 

Lane  will  drive  the  last  of  the  mobile  homes  out  of  Estes  Park  on 
Wednesday,  September  21,  after  an  11  a.m.  ceremony  involving  a group  of 
concerned  citizens  and  organizations,  including  Prudential  Team  Realty  and 
WestStar  Bank,  who  are  gathering  gifts  for  reservation  residents.  "The 
situation  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has  touched  many  hearts  in  Estes 
Park,"  said  Mayor  John  Baudek;  the  town  has  declared  Sept.  21  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  Awareness  Day.  On  hand  will  be  members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  including  families  living  in  Lane's  recently  relocated  mobile  homes. 

Lane  has  formed  his  own  interstate  trucking  company,  bought  and 
refurbished  a 1982  Kenworth  rig  and  estimates  his  contribution  to  the 
people  of  the  reservation  has  topped  $100,000.  "We  have  so  little  here 
that  a hundred  dollars  is  like  a thousand,"  says  Duanita  Scherich,  a 
tribal  member  who  has  dedicated  herself  to  helping  improve  the  housing 
situation  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Now,  working  with  partners  such  as  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  a 
well-respected  engineering  school  located  in  Golden,  CO,  Lane  is  attempting 
to  develop  a sustainable  program  that  would  result  in  the  refurbishing  of 
hundreds  of  mobile  homes.  "If  we  were  to  refurbish  250  mobile  homes  per 
year,  it  would  only  make  a small  dent  in  the  supply  of  aging  mobile  homes 
around  the  West,"  he  says. 

Lane  envisions  a vocational  program  on  the  reservation  where 
homebuilding  leaders  work  side-by-side  with  native  people. 

Those  interested  in  helping  with  the  initiative 
may  contact  Lane  at  303.697.0497. 

CONTACT:  Ken  Parks,  PEAK  Public  Relations,  303.691.1801 
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ARS  profiles  nutrients  in  native  American  diet 
By  staff  writer 
September  13,  2005 

An  Agricultural  Research  Service  initiative  to  the  nutrient  content  of 
traditional  foods  should  result  in  more  appropriate  nutritional  guidance 
for  Native  American  communities. 

The  ARS,  the  USDA's  research  arm,  is  compiling  a database  of  foods 
commonly  eaten  by  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives,  such  as  caribou 
rump  meat  and  bearded  seal  meat,  according  to  an  article  in  Agricultural 
Research . 

Funded  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  NIH's  Office  of  Research  on 
Minority  Health,  researchers  have  been  working  closely  communities  in 
Alaska,  Idaho  and  Arizona  who  are  sending  them  samples  of  commonly  eaten 
fare  for  analysis. 

In  the  first  instance,  their  findings  will  be  included  in  the  National 
Nutrient  Database  for  Standard  Reference,  which  include  nutrient  data  on 
more  than  7,000  foods.  It  is  anticipated  that  a stand-alone  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  Foods  Database  will  be  launched  next  year. 

"The  data  for  these  unique  foods  are  important  for  providing  wider 
representation  within  nationwide  food  consumption  surveys,  since  dietary 
practices  among  these  communities  differ  from  those  of  the  general  US 


population/'  said  the  ARS. 

The  data  could  be  used  to  shed  light  on  the  reasons  why  disease  patterns 
amongst  Native  Americans  differ  from  those  seen  in  the  general  US 
population,  and  to  develop  strategies  to  combat  high  incidence  of  certain 
ailments . 

In  particular,  statistics  show  that  Native  Americans  are  420  percent 
more  likely  to  die  from  diabetes  than  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
population.  According  to  a report  by  the  NIH  in  2002,  around  15  percent  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  receiving  care  from  the  Indian  Health 
Service  have  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes  - that  is,  105,000  individuals. 

In  some  communities,  however,  the  high  incidence  of  diabetes  and  other 
obesity-related  health  conditions  like  heart  disease  are  thought  to  have 
been  caused  by  a shift  away  from  the  traditional  diet  towards  processed 
and  sugar-rich  foods,  rather  than  eating  the  traditional  foods  themselves. 

The  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  nations,  for  example,  were  forced  to 
relocate  from  river  bottomlands  to  prairie  uplands  in  the  1940s  and  50s, 
which  meant  that  a large  number  of  tribal  members  who  had  previously  grown 
their  own  livestock  and  food  crops  had  to  change  their  diets. 

According  to  the  US  Census  Bureau,  there  were  2.79  million  American 
Indian  and  Alaskan  Natives  living  in  the  Unites  States  in  2003  - less  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Canadian  government  recognized  that  generalized 
dietary  advice  may  not  be  appropriate  for  its  multicultural  population.  It 
said  that  its  new  food  guidance  system  would  highlight  certain  ethnic 
foods  as  alternative  sources  of  beneficial  nutrients. 
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Kids  Cafe  set  to  feed  lunch  to  Indian  kids 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
September  13,  2005 

Starting  today,  children  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  will  have 
a new  place  to  get  a free  meal  after  school. 

The  Kids  Cafe,  sponsored  by  ConAgra  Foods,  will  initially  serve  50  to  70 
children  Monday  through  Friday  at  the  Boys  & Girls  Club  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Nation. 

The  program  is  the  third  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Others  are  in 
Missoula  and  Glendive.  Nationwide,  there  are  about  1,300  Kids  Cafes,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  programs  aimed  at  feeding  low-income  children, 
according  to  organizers. 

Typically,  ConAgra  provides  $20,000  the  first  year,  $10,000  to  second 
and  $5,000  the  third  year.  Hopefully  by  then,  local  officials  have  seen 
how  effective  the  program  can  be  and  provide  funding  so  it  can  continue, 
said  Peggy  Grimes,  executive  director  of  the  Montana  Food  Bank  Network. 

"The  whole  idea  is  that  the  community  begins  to  support  this  program," 
she  said. 

Organizers  hope  to  start  similar  programs  at  other  reservations  in 
Montana . 

"Poverty  is  so  prevalent,"  Grimes  said.  "Getting  them  started  in  the 
reservations  seems  to  be  something  we'd  like  to  focus  on." 

More  than  93  percent  of  children  in  Lame  Deer  are  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced-price  meals  at  school,  according  to  organizers. 

"We  are  grateful  that  we  are  able  to  offer  nutritious  meals  to  our 
community's  children  because  we  have  a demonstrated  need  for  this  program. 


said  Rick  Robinson,  chief  professional  officer  of  the  Boys  & Girls  Club 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  people  - including  children  - living  in 
poverty  has  risen  dramatically  in  Montana,  Grimes  said.  Food  banks  across 
the  state  have  subsequently  needed  more  food. 

"We  felt  a program  like  this  would  be  helpful  not  only  to  relieve  food 
stress  in  a family  but  to  provide  nutrition  to  children,"  Grimes  said. 

Aside  from  after-school  meals,  the  program  will  also  periodically  host 
evening  meals  intended  for  children  and  their  families. 

The  opening  ceremony  today  will  be  from  4 p.m.  to  6 p.m.  at  the  Boys  & 
Girls  Club,  101  Cheyenne  Ave. 

The  program  is  a collaboration  between  ConAgra,  the  Boys  & Girls  Club, 
the  Montana  Food  Bank  Network  and  America's  Second  Harvest. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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The  spine  of  the  NCAA  turns  to  jelly 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

September  12,  2005 

Copyright  c.  2005  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Under  pressure,  the  NCAA  is  folding  one  college  at  a time  to  the  fanatic 
insistent  upon  retaining  their  Indian  mascots. 

The  key  letter  in  NCAA  is  the  "C"  for  "Collegiate."  When  it  comes  to 
sporting  activities,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  to  work  with  and  respond  to  the  needs  and  requests  of 
college  students  everywhere  in  America. 

This  must  also  include  the  36  colleges  based  upon  the  sovereign  grounds 
of  the  Indian  nations.  Without  exception,  every  Indian-controlled  college 
in  this  country  opposes  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  representing  more  than  400 
Indian  nations,  passed  a resolution  opposing  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots 
The  Seminole  Nation  of  Florida  is  a member  of  NCAI. 

The  National  Indian  Education  Association,  representing  nearly  every 
educator,  principal,  superintendent  and  student  in  the  country,  also 
passed  a resolution  opposing  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots.  Nearly  every 
Indian  nation  in  America  has  passed  or  is  intending  to  pass,  similar 
resolutions . 

Last  week  the  representatives  of  all  the  Indian  nations  in  North  Dakota 
approved  a resolution  supporting  the  NCAA  action  against  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  by  asking  that  the  "Fighting  Sioux"  nickname  be  changed.  The 
resolution  calls  on  the  NCAA  to  deny  an  appeal  by  UND  seeking  an  exemption 
from  the  new  policy. 

Now  I ask  those  who  think  it  is  "traditional,  cute,  or  their  God-given 
right"  to  use  human  beings  as  mascots  consider  the  following.  The  Indian 
nations  of  North  Dakota  included  in  its  resolution  that  the  use  of  the 
"Sioux"  nickname  "promotes  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  on  the  campus  of  UND 
that  has  resulted  in  numerous  ugly  incidents  including  beatings,  vandalism 
death  threats  and  other  incidents  directed  toward  the  American  Indian 
students  on  campus  and  others  who  advocate  for  changing  the  name."  Before 
a football  game  last  year  students  from  the  opposing  team  held  up  posters 
that  read,  "The  Sioux  Suck." 

While  covering  a protest  of  Native  Americans  prior  to  a football  game  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  a college  infamous  in  Indian  country  for  its 
"Chief  Illiniwek"  mascot,  I observed  and  photographed  angry  white  Illini 


students  and  alumni  spitting  at  and  flicking  lighted  cigarettes  at  the 
Indian  protestors.  My  question  then  and  now  is,  "How  can  educated  people 
honor  and  praise  an  imitation  of  an  Indian,  a white  boy  dressed  in  costume, 
and  be  so  vile  to  the  real  American  Indians  protesting  their  use  as 
mascots  for  a sports  event?" 

Let's  consider  some  of  the  arguments  I received  by  mail  and  email  after 
my  last  column  on  mascots.  What  about  the  Fighting  Irish?  The  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  its  early  days,  was  composed  of  many  Catholic  priests  of 
Irish  heritage.  The  school  mascot  was  chosen  from  within  by  the  Irish 
priests.  At  sporting  events  the  "Irish"  mascot  does  not  depict  the  worst 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Fighting  Irish  sports  fans  are 
not  waving  whiskey  bottles  in  the  air  as  weapons  or  as  a demonstration  of 
a supposed  Irish  trait.  Now  witness  the  fans  at  a Washington  Redskin  or 
Florida  State  University  game  where  fake  tomahawks  or  extended  arms  are 
swept  up  and  down  doing  the  infamous  "Tomahawk  Chop."  This  horrendous 
replication  of  violence  honors  Indians?  Tell  me  how? 

What  about  the  Minnesota  Vikings?  There  are  no  more  Vikings.  They  are 
figments  of  a history  long  gone.  Steelers  are  a profession.  Cowboys  are 
not  an  ethnic  minority,  and  yes  folks.  Packers  is  also  a profession. 

To  use  the  color  of  a people's  skin  to  celebrate  a mascot  is  at  most  un- 
American,  racist  and  a horrible  example  of  ignorance.  I ask  anyone  reading 
this  column  to  look  up  the  word  "redskin"  in  any  dictionary  and  they  will 
find  that  the  word  is  an  insult  to  American  Indians.  Many  of  the  Indian 
organizations  I have  mentioned  in  this  article  consider  the  word  demeaning, 
racist  and  equivalent  to  the  "N"  word  so  dreaded  by  sports  announcers 
everywhere. 

When  I appeared  on  a national  call-in  radio  talk  show  on  mascots  I 
experienced  some  of  the  most  pointed  hatred  I have  ever  experienced  in  my 
lifetime.  The  one  thing  I learned  is  that  some  of  the  callers  claiming 
Indian  blood  who  were  fully  supportive  of  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots 
were  generally  from  eastern  tribes  and  when  I in  turn  questioned  them 
about  their  tribal  affiliations  I soon  discovered  that  nearly  all  of  them 
had  been  totally  assimilated  into  the  mainstream  and  spoke  as  non-Indians 
rather  than  as  Indians  with  deep  and  lasting  ties  to  their  culture, 
traditions  and  spirituality.  Let  me  add  here  that  most  established  eastern 
Indian  tribes  have  also  passed  resolutions  opposing  the  use  of  Indians  as 
mascots . 

And  finally  I have  a question  for  members  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Florida;  why  do  you  allow  the  student  body  of  FSU  to  make  T-shirts  and 
sweat  shirts  that  bastardize  your  proud  name  to  "Noles?"  Do  you  think  the 
Navajo  would  sit  still  if  sweatshirts  bearing  the  name  "Ajos"  became  a fad 
among  college  students? 

And  so  while  the  hierarchy  of  the  NCAA  is  arbitrarily  allowing  some 
schools  to  be  exempted  from  the  recent  ruling,  I suggest  that  they  at 
least  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story  before  caving  in  wholesale.  The 
powers-that-be  at  the  NCAA  must  understand  that  the  vast  majority  of 
American  Indians  rigidly  opposed  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots  for 
America's  sporting  events.  If  one  or  two  tribes  think  it  is  all  right  does 
that  mean  they  then  become  the  majority?  Isn't  this  a Nation  where 
majority  rules? 

I suggest  that  the  NCAA  take  a poll  of  the  faculty  and  students  at  the 
36  Indian  colleges  and  then  decide  whether  any  college  should  be  exempted 
from  its  prior  ruling.  As  I said  at  the  beginning,  the  "C"  in  NCAA  stands 
for  "Collegiate,"  not  for  "collapsing"  in  the  face  of  controversy. 

(Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Foundation,  Inc.  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today 
Magazine.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing 
him  at  2050  West  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD,  57702) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Sioux  City  stays  if  UND  Sioux  goes 
September  14,  2005 

I hesitated  to  wade  into  the  debate  about  the  NCAA's  recent  ruling 
regarding  UND's  logo.  I hesitated  because  so  much  already  has  been  said  so 
many  times  over  - whew.  Yet,  there  is  a need  to  clarify  why  the  names  of 
cities  and  rivers  are  different  from  the  "Fighting  Sioux"  nickname  and 
logo.  My  other  concern  is  about  the  surveys  that  seem  to  be  treated  as 
real  evidence. 

UND  President  Charles  Kupchella  and  former  UND  president  Tom  Clifford 
say  we  have  place  names  such  as  Sioux  Falls,  Sioux  City,  Big  Sioux  River 
and  Little  Sioux  River.  So  why  not  Fighting  Sioux? 

Well,  Mr.  Presidents,  it's  the  difference  between  buildings,  cities, 
rivers  and  human  beings.  I see  no  city  or  river  feeling  insulted  when  a 
student  stands  beside  it,  cupping  his  hands  and  yelling,  "Big  Sioux  River, 
you  suck."  Rivers  hardly  babble  at  the  thought,  and  a city  on  the 
receiving  end  of  such  a slur  might  belch  only  a little  pollution. 

The  Big  Muddy  could  care  less  if  you  dip  your  toe  into  her  waters  and 
call  her  filthy  and  dirty. 

Take  this  a step  further.  There  are  buildings  on  the  UND  campus  that  are 
named  for  people  - O' Kelley  Hall,  John  Odegard  Aerospace  Center,  the 
Strinden  Center.  These  buildings  memorialize  these  men;  that  is  respect. 

But  naming  a team  after  the  indigenous  people  of  this  nation  is  not 
memorializing  the  Sioux.  Save  the  team  names  for  wolves,  bears  or  eagles. 

True,  our  UND  fans  don't  usually  use  offensive  expressions.  They  do, 
however,  know  the  opposing  team  will.  That  is  part  of  the  game. 

The  nickname  also  allows  Sioux  to  be  used  in  strange  ways,  such  as 
Sioux-per  Dogs  at  the  concession  stand.  Think  about  Strinden  Dogs  or 
O'Kelley  popcorn:  It  makes  respectful  seem  cartoonish. 

Once  upon  a time,  there  is  a gang  that  called  themselves  "The  Snakes." 
They  gave  themselves  this  name  to  inspire  fear  and  trembling  in  rival 
gangs.  (That  was  good  reasoning,  by  the  way.  If  you  said  "Snakes  suck"  in 
their  presence,  you'd  better  be  itching  for  a fight.) 

They  took  this  name  because  snakes,  especially  poisonous  snakes,  have  a 
reputation  of  being  dangerous  and  almost  evil. 

Calling  UND's  athletes  "Fighting  Sioux"  serves  a similar  purpose,  but  it 
also  says  this  group  of  people  was  warlike.  We  know  the  history:  In  this 
area,  for  example,  38  Sioux  were  hung  as  punishment  for  raids  that  killed 
settlers . 

It's  a bloody  history.  Using  the  name  seems  an  attempt  to  remind  the 
nation  that  the  history  of  American  Indian  people  and  warfare  is  a history 
written  by  non-Indians. 

About  those  confounded  surveys:  Why  are  people  doing  them?  To  prove  a 
"majority  rules"  point? 

Here  is  simple  fact.  There  are  more  non-Indians  than  Indians  in  this 
nation.  American  Indians  number  around  2.5  million  and  non-Indians,  about 
300  million.  North  Dakota  has  such  a skewed  ratio,  too. 

Numbers  do  lie.  When  you  look  for  an  Indian  person  to  agree  that  they 
like  the  name,  you'll  find  one.  However,  in  conversations  with  Indian 
people  in  North  Dakota,  I found  if  you  tell  them  or  they  experience  what 
happens  to  Indian  people  around  the  name  of  the  Fighting  Sioux,  they  say 
throw  it  out  - unless,  of  course,  they  have  an  ulterior  motive. 

Heck,  when  I first  moved  to  Grand  Forks,  I really  was  proud  to  wear  T- 
shirts  and  sweatshirts  with  Sioux  on  them  because  I am  Sioux,  too.  It 
wasn't  until  later  that  I found  what  was  said  about  Indian  people  under 
the  guise  of  the  name. 

Some  UND  fans  separate  American  Indians  into  two  groups:  the  mythical 
warrior  of  the  past  (for  example,  the  "Fighting  Sioux")  and  Indian  people 
of  today,  whom  they  see  as  alcoholic  and  poverty-stricken . Go  home,  take 
care  of  those  problems  and  leave  the  name  alone,  we  are  told.  It's  as  if 


the  honor  belongs  only  to  the  myth. 

Unfortunately,  the  logo  issue  is  polarizing  the  community.  Hurtful 
remarks  escalate  into  volleying  back  and  forth.  Kindness  and  understanding 
evolve  into  stereotyping  and  pointing  out  bad  traits  - and  on  both  sides, 
I'm  afraid. 

There  are  non-Indians  whom  I'd  trust  with  my  most  precious  gift:  my 
children.  They  are  intelligent  and  good-meaning  people.  Many  stand  up  for 
Indians  and  say,  "Stop  using  the  name." 

But  I also  know  some  good  people  who  support  the  name.  We  banter  back 
and  forth  about  the  pros  and  cons.  They  are  trying  to  understand,  just  as 
I am  trying  to  understand  their  point  of  view. 

We  are  in  a difficult  time.  I believe  the  name  will  change,  but  it  will 
take  patience  and  time. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Indian  guide  is  quite  a handful 
September  12,  2005 

Leo  Tolstoy's  epic  masterpiece  "War  and  Peace"  tops  the  list  of  Veronica 
Velarde  Tiller's  favorite  books. 

But  it  wasn't  enough  that  she  was  able  to  lift  and  read  it. 

The  Dicarilla  Apache  woman  rivaled  Tolstoy  by  creating  a book  that 
easily  outweighs  the  Russian  novel. 

Tiller,  president  of  Tiller  Research  Inc.,  led  a 20-member  research  team 
to  create  the  new,  improved  and  expanded  second  edition  to  "Tiller's  Guide 
to  Indian  Country,"  a one-stop  encyclopedic  tool  that  should  grace  every 
library  shelf  across  the  country. 

The  guide  ought  to  be  considered  a must-have  by  governmental 
organizations,  reporters,  lawyers  and  anyone  else  who  needs  to  understand 
the  contemporary  state  of  Indian  America. 

Tiller  provides  necessary  answers  to  important  questions  about  Indian 
Country.  I found  the  book  early  in  my  reporting  career.  It's  been  at  my 
desk  since,  remaining  on  an  A-list  of  reporting  resources. 

The  new,  1,120-page  volume  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  since  the  first 
edition  released  nearly  a decade  ago.  It  offers  more  complete  profiles  of 
the  country's  563  federally  recognized  tribes. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  described  the  book  as  "a  valuable  tool 
that  will  continue,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  dispel  myths  and  to  inform 
those  who  desire  to  work  with  Native  people  and  their  governments  to 
achieve  the  economic  renaissance  that  is  the  birth  right  of  this  nation's 
First  Americans . " 

The  economic  renaissance  to  which  Inouye  refers  helps  explain  the 
voluminous  nature  of  the  guide  book.  It  requires  both  hands  to  lift. 

Tiller  said  the  tremendous  growth  of  Indian  businesses  since  1996  - when 
the  book  was  first  introduced  - required  special  attention. 

So  now,  hundreds  of  business  summaries  fill  its  pages,  highlighting 
tribes'  economic  diversity,  including  information  on  employment  rates, 
inf ^structure,  construction,  retail  services,  tourism,  gambling  and 
business  corporations. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  most  viable 
businesses  within  reservation  borders  is  the  Lakota  Fund,  which  operates 
two  lending  programs  for  small  business  development.  Nearly  300  tribal 


citizens  have  benefited  from  $1  million  in  loans. 

The  book  also  outlines  governmental  structures.  The  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon  drafted  a constitution  after  federal 
recognition  was  restored  in  1977.  The  government  consists  of  a three- 
tiered system,  including  a tribal  council,  general  council  and  eight- 
member  tribal  court. 

Among  the  book's  new  highlights  are  full-length  profiles  of  the  best 
tribal  governance  practices  to  receive  awards  from  Harvard  University's 
Honoring  Nations  program,  administered  by  the  Harvard  Project  on  American 
Indian  Economic  Development. 

It  lists  all  Honoring  Nations  winners  dating  to  1999.  The  Nez  Perce 
received  top  recognition  for  reintroducing  gray  wolves  to  their  natural 
habitat  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains.  The  book  profile  explains  how 
they  did  it. 

The  guide  includes  useful  educational  information.  Which  tribe  can  claim 
42  percent  of  its  tribal  citizens  have  bachelor's  degrees  or  higher?  The 
Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  of  Washington,  according  to  Tiller  and  the  2000 
U.S.  Census. 

Like  most  must-haves,  "Tiller's  Guide  to  Indian  Country"  comes  with  a 
price  tag.  It  costs  $199,  as  does  the  CD.  Both  can  be  had  for  $250.  More 
information  is  available  at  tillerresearch . com . 

Tiller  - who  has  been  in  the  research  business  for  25  years  - and  her 
team  deserve  credit  for  culling  strong  tribal  support  for  the  final 
product.  Tribal  representatives  agreed  it  was  important  to  provide 
information  that  helps  educate  the  public  about  Native  cultures  in  the 
21st  century. 

Once  again.  Tiller  doesn't  disappoint. 

Each  tribal  profile  also  offers  a section  on  culture  and  history.  Anyone 
interested  in  Indians  should  have  "Tiller's  Guide  to  Indian  Country"  as  a 
reference  book  - anyone  who  interacts  with  Indian  people  needs  it. 

(Jodi  Rave  covers  Indian  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299  or  jodi . rave@; lee . net . ) 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Books  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  for  Qallunaat 
Nasivvik 

Zebedee  Nungak,  Windspeaker  Columnist 
September  2005 

How  on  earth  does  one  counter  the  terminal  paternalism  articulated  in 
The  Eskimo  Book  of  Knowledge,  published  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
1931,  and  The  Book  of  Wisdom  for  Eskimo,  published  by  Canada's  Department 
of  Mines  and  Resources  in  1947?  What  possible  antidote  can  be  administered 
for  such  an  affliction,  without  stooping  to  the  dense  ignorance  entwined 
with  a rigid  superiority  complex,  which  saturates  these  writings? 

Certainly  not  with  toxic  bitterness,  or  an  eye  for  an  eye!  The  best 
solution  seems  to  be  to  reflect  these  writings  on  distortion  mirrors,  the 
kind  found  in  southern  amusement  parks.  I first  search  for  a possible  co- 
author and  co-conspirator  in  this  project,  whose  name  rhymes  with  mine.  I 
find  3ohn  Ningark  of  Kuugaaruk,  Nunavut,  who  is  a former  MLA  for 
Nattilikmeot  in  the  last  N.W.T.  legislature,  which  sat  prior  to  Nunavut's 
formation . 

Nungak-Ningark  feels  perfect  on  the  tongue  as  a made  to  order 
counterweight  to  those  Books  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  I would  set  out  to 
write  a Book  of  Wisdom  for  Qallunaat  (white  men),  while  John  Ningark  would 
work  on  The  Qallunaat  Book  of  Knowledge.  Each  of  us  would  "borrow"  the 


writing  styles  of  the  authors  of  those  books,  and  simply  apply  our 
knowledge  of  Qallunaat  into  the  written  word. 

I would  write,  "You  are  a White  Man.  In  the  Arctic,  the  Eskimos  (now 
called  Inuit)  will  call  you  a Qallunaaq,  but  will  accept  you  saying 
Kabloona,  or  even  Kodlunarn.  Don't  be  shocked  to  hear  their  children 
calling  you  a Hello-raaluk,  which  means  A Big  Hello.  Be  thankful  it's  not 
a Big  Goodbye!" 

"You  will  be  badged  with  an  Inuktitut  nickname,  based  on  a physical 
characteristic  or  habit,  which  identifies  you  in  their  sight.  Getting 
assigned  a nickname  is  not  at  all  scientific,  so  yours  will  likely  come  in 
an  odd  way.  Ones  assigned  in  the  past  include  Qiuniujaq  (One  Who  Is 
Forever  Cold),  and  Patinnaaki  (Small  Buttocked  One,  or,  in  today's  lingo. 
Weeny  Buns) . " 

John  Ningark  would  write,  "Your  ancestors  came  to  Canada  by  sailing  ship 
some  from  England  and  some  from  France.  You  have  been  here  for  only  400 
years,  a very  short  time.  On  a time-line  in  history,  you  are  recent 
arrivals.  So  don't  carry  on  too  much  like  you've  always  owned  the  place. 
The  Inuit  don't  appreciate  being  treated  like  tenants  in  their  ancient 
homelands . " 

"When  you  talk  about  distances  with  Inuit,  do  so  in  miles  or  kilometres, 
not  in  "sleeps".  Train  your  tongue  to  pronounce  the  now  Inuitized  place 
names:  The  former  Broughton  Island  is  now  Qikiq-TARQ- juaq,  not 
Kikiktakjuak.  Imagine  a double  H when  you  say  IHHALUIT,  thereby  avoiding 
eKAA-lo-WHIT  for  Nunavut's  capital  city." 

As  co-authors  of  antidotes  to  Terminal  Paternalism,  John  Ningark  and  I 
have  to  be  truthfully  insightful  and  reasonably  accurate  in  reflecting  and 
exposing  some  essences  of  the  Qallunaat.  They  are  the  dominant  society, 
and  have  identified  themselves  as  "founders"  of  Canada.  There  is  even  a 
collectivity  of  old  settlers  in  Quebec  who  proclaim  themselves  a "Distinct 
Society" ! 

For  Inuit,  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to  reconcile.  Against  formidable 
odds,  we  still  speak  the  language  our  ancestors  spoke  in  1534,  when 
Jacques  Cartier  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  We  are  the 
dominant  majority  in  our  immense  Arctic  homelands,  but  we  have  had  to 
adjust  to  living  within  political  structures  where  others  are  the  bosses 
of  how  we  live  our  lives. 

John  Ningark  would  write,  "Inuit  knowledge  maintenance  was  based  on  oral 
traditions  faithfully  transmitted  throughout  the  generations.  As  a 
Qallunaaq  steeped  in  literary  traditions,  do  not  be  too  dismissive  of 
Inuit  contributions  to  English  language  dictionaries.  In  them,  you  can 
look  up  words  like  igloo,  umiak,  ulu,  kayak,  komatik,  and  muktuk;  all 
Inuktitut  words . " 

I would  write,  "Always  eat  your  food,  mostly  devoid  of  all  blood  and 
freshness,  sitting  in  a proper  upright  posture,  with  a fork  and  a dull 
knife  known  by  the  Inuit  as  nuvuittuq  (without  point).  Store  your  left- 
over food  in  secure  containers  in  refrigeration  and  eat  them  in  following 
days  until  they  are  gone.  Never  waste  your  food." 

"If  you  are  a guest  at  Uncle  Milton's  house,  draw  on  your  natural 
encyclopedic  sources  of  small  talk,  and  be  animated  while  discussing  the 
weather.  Aunt  Myrtle's  hairdo,  and  the  latest  fads  of  the  young  people." 

John  Ningark  would  write,  "Never  say  None-of-it  for  Nunavut.  Give 
yourself  some  lead  time  to  practice  saying  KINNG-ait  for  Cape  Dorset,  Ik- 
-PIAR-juk  for  Arctic  Bay,  and  Kangiq-SLI-niq  for  Rankin  Inlet.  Don't  be 
shy  to  engage  the  help  of  an  Inuk  to  pronounce  such  names  properly.  Take 
heart  from  the  tribulations  of  Inuit  having  to  say  Medicine  Hat,  Moose  Jaw 
and  Come  By  Chance  properly." 

In  conclusion,  "If  you  are  given  a nickname  by  the  Inuit,  wear  it  like 
the  badge  of  honor  it  very  likely  is." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Ipperwash  inquiry  slated  to  continue  into  March 
September  13,  2005 

FOREST  - Ipperwash  inquiry  testimony  will  go  past  the  expected  Dec.  1 
completion  date  and  into  March. 

Nine  weeks  of  additional  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  January, 
February  and  March. 

Justice  Sidney  Linden's  report  will  deal  with  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  a provincial  police  officer's  killing  of  First  Nations 
protester  Dudley  George  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  on  Sept.  6,  1995. 

Sgt.  Ken  Deane,  the  former  officer  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  was 
convicted  of  criminal  negligence  causing  death. 

Linden's  report,  which  may  take  six  months  to  complete  after  the  hearing 
concludes,  will  also  recommend  ways  to  prevent  similar  violence. 

Former  premier  Mike  Harris  is  expected  to  testify  in  late  October  or 
early  November  on  what  role,  if  any,  his  government  may  have  played  when 
police  advanced  on  the  park. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  London  Free  Press. 
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Missing  women  No  body,  no  investigation 

Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Edmonton 

September  2005 

It  only  took  a couple  of  days  for  Danielle  Boudreau  and  Bekkie  Fugate  to 
find  Teri-lynn  House  once  they  started  looking  in  early  August. 

House  had  been  reported  missing  to  the  RCMP  detachment  in  Devon,  a small 
community  just  outside  Edmonton,  more  than  a month  previously.  Her  mother, 
Melanie  House,  was  concerned  that  her  daughter,  who  has  been  fighting  an 
addiction,  had  run  away  to  Edmonton  and  ended  up  on  the  streets.  Teri-lynn 
was  eventually  found  safe  in  Cranbrook,  B.C.,  but,  given  the  fate  of  many 
other  missing  Native  women,  her  safety  was  never  a sure  thing. 

Boudreau,  a 30-year-old  Native  woman  who  has  beaten  a cocaine  addiction, 
became  known  to  Windspeaker  in  2001.  She  had  discovered  an  especially 
degrading  Web  site  based  in  Calgary  that  posted  sexually  explicit  photos 
of  Native  women  who  clearly  were  living  the  hard  life  on  the  streets. 
Boudreau  recognized  some  of  the  women  from  her  days  of  partying  in  the 
seedier  bars  in  downtown  Calgary  and  worried  that  the  Web  site  operator 
might  be  a budding  serial  killer  who  would  grow  bolder  as  time  passed.  She 
went  to  the  media  after  becoming  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  Calgary  police. 

She  was  still  in  recovery  and  was  not  identified  in  our  December  2002 
story  about  the  Web  site,  but  she  played  a key  role  in  the  story  that  was 
the  first  to  draw  national  attention  to  the  fact  that  a disproportionate 
number  of  Native  women  are  missing  across  the  country.  Some  activists  say 
as  many  as  500  Native  women  are  presently  unaccounted  for. 

We  also  discovered,  while  talking  to  a variety  of  experts  for  that  story, 
that  there  is  a class  of  offender  that  preys  on  the  marginalized  women 
working  the  streets  in  Canada,  enabled  by  the  attitudes  and  biases  of 
mainstream  society.  The  experts  told  us  then  that  these  criminals  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  public  and  police  have  less  interest  in 
prosecuting  crimes  against  prostitutes  than  those  crimes  that  are 


perpetrated  against  other  citizens. 

Since  the  Windspeaker  story,  several  other  national  media  outlets  have 
looked  into  the  problem. 

Books  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  The  Pickton  case  in  Vancouver, 
where  Robert  Pickton  has  been  charged  with  the  deaths  of  more  than  a dozen 
prostitutes,  most  of  whom  are  Native,  is  proceeding  to  trial.  In  all  cases, 
evidence  has  emerged  showing  the  police  were  slow  to  act. 

It  was  only  recently  that  the  RCMP  admitted  there  appears  to  be  one  or 
more  serial  offenders  stalking  the  strolls  of  Edmonton.  Twelve  sex  trade 
workers  have  been  found  dead  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Alberta  capital  over 
the  last  17  years.  Most  of  the  victims  have  been  Native  women. 

On  Aug.  11,  the  RCMP  added  10  more  investigators  to  Project  KARE,  a 
special  task  force  established  in  2003  involving  the  Mounties  and  the 
Edmonton  Police  Service  that  is  looking  into  the  cases  of  these  murdered 
women  (bringing  the  total  number  of  officers  to  35)  . Project  KARE  has 
acknowledged  70  victims  across  the  Prairies  who  lived  a "high-risk 
lifestyle."  Many  other  potential  victims  are  listed  simply  as  missing. 

Boudreau's  friend  Fugate,  22,  is  a non-Native  woman  from  the  small 
farming  community  of  High  Bluff,  Man.  Outraged  by  the  fact  that 
authorities  and  the  community  at  large  seem  to  care  less  about  dead 
prostitutes  than  about  other  dead  women,  she  started  up  a Web  site- 
http://bekkie.proboards52.com-in  early  August.  On  that  site,  people  share 
information  and  do  what  they  can  to  help  missing  women  or  their  families. 

Neither  Boudreau  nor  Fugate  has  ever  been  involved  in  prostitution. 

Fugate  joked  that  her  small  town  childhood  was  "all  butterflies  and 
kittens,"  but  added  she  can't  sit  idly  by  while  some  lives  are  deemed  less 
important  than  others. 

After  the  Devon  RCMP  had  the  file  on  Teri-lynn  for  more  than  a month  and 
had  produced  no  results  in  locating  her,  Boudreau  said  she  spent  just 
three  hours  networking  on  the  phone  before  finding  her. 

"Sunday  we  met  up  with  her  mother  and  Wednesday  they  spotted  her  in 
Cranbrook.  All  that  time  the  police  didn't  do  anything.  After  we  found  her 
they  made  it  out  that  they'd  worked  so  hard  on  finding  her  when  in  all 
actuality  they'd  basically  told  [her  mother]  that  unless  there's  a body 
they  weren't  going  to  investigate,"  said  Boudreau. 

"No  body,  no  investigation"  was  also  the  response  the  women  received 
from  Project  KARE  investigators  when  they  volunteered  to  go  out  scouring 
the  fields  on  the  edge  of  Edmonton  looking  for  the  bodies  of  other  missing 
women . 

Both  women  noted  that  the  media,  the  general  public  and  the  police  did 
not  wait  for  bodies  in  a couple  of  recent  cases  where  middle-class 
Caucasian  women  were  reported  missing.  In  two  high  profile  cases-one  in 
Edmonton  and  one  in  Toronto-great  effort  was  put  into  searches  and,  once 
remains  were  found  within  a matter  of  days,  even  greater  effort  was  put 
into  raising  money  for  trust  funds  for  the  victims'  families. 

Fugate  said  that  admirable  response  should  not  be  reserved  for  only  some 
victims . 

"I'd  see  headlines  like:  'Prostitute  slain.'  And  the  story  was,  'Yeah 
she  was  murdered  but  she  was  a prostitute  so  it's  OK.'  And  I thought  that 
wasn't  right,"  she  said.  "People  keep  asking,  'Is  he  going  to  graduate  to 
killing  more  respectable  people?'  Well,  who  cares?  He's  killing  people.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  he's  killing  a housewife  or  a sex  trade  worker.  They're 
people.  They  don't  deserve  to  die." 

So  she  went  on  the  Project  KARE  Web  site's  electronic  forum  and,  when 
Boudreau  posted  the  mother's  complaints  that  police  were  not  actively 
searching  for  Teri-lynn  House,  she  got  an  idea. 

"I  thought,  'How  hard  is  it  for  us  to  take  a couple  of  hours  on  our  day 
off,  go  out  there,  talk  to  her,  get  some  information  and  make  some  phone 
calls.'  From  there,  we  were  really  high  off  the  fact  that  we  had  found  her 
within  a couple  of  days  and  we  wondered,  'What  if  we  can  do  this  again  and 
again  and  again?'  Why  not?  It  just  makes  us  feel  really  good  to  help 
someone  who  isn't  able  to  get  the  help  they  need,"  Fugate  added. 

It's  more  personal  for  Boudreau.  She  knew  several  of  the  Edmonton  murder 
victims,  including  Rachel  Quinney,  a 19-year-old  whose  body  was  found 
outside  the  city  in  Dune  2004.  Quinney  was  married  to  Boudreau's  best 


friend's  older  brother.  She  knew  the  Quinney  family  when  she  was  growing 

up. 

"The  day  they  found  the  body  I was  on  the  phone  with  [her  best  friend] 
and  she  said  'I've  got  a call  on  the  other  line.'  I said  I'd  wait.  She 
came  back  on  and  said,  'You  know  that  body  they  found?  It  was  Rachel.'  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  I remember  her  as  little  Rachel.  I was  pretty  broken 
up, " Boudreau  said. 

The  two  women  have  asked  the  police  to  let  them  help  them  search  for 
other  missing  women.  Their  requests  have  been  denied  by  investigators  who 
worry  that  untrained  amateurs  could  contaminate  a crime  scene  and  destroy 
important  evidence. 

"What's  the  difference  between  us  coming  across  something  and  someone 
walking  their  dog?" 

Boudreau  asked.  "Teach  us  what  to  do.  If  you  guys  don't  have  the 
manpower  to  do  it,  we'll  go  out  in  our  spare  time  and  then  at  least 
something's  being  done.  Have  the  police  ever  found  any  of  the  bodies  or 
has  it  always  been  someone  stumbling  across  something?" 

"Give  us  a day's  training  or  send  a police  officer  with  us.  Have  someone 
with  us  so  that  you  know  we're  not  doing  anything  to  mess  up  the  case/' 
Fugate  added.  "And  we'll  go  out  and  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done.  I just 
don't  understand  why  they're  not  willing  to  even  attempt  to  help." 

But  the  differences  in  the  level  of  public  sympathy  for  middle-class 
victims  versus  desperate,  impoverished  and  frequently  drug-addicted 
victims  who  are  forced  into  prostitution  to  survive  remains  glaring-and 
hypocritical,  the  two  women  said. 

"The  thing  about  prostitution  is  it  all  comes  back  to  religion, 
basically.  Sex  is  known  as  a sin,"  said  Boudreau. 

Boudreau  knows  well  that  young  girls  flee  the  much-publicized  economic 
and  social  problems  back  home  on  the  reserve  in  search  of  a job  or  an 
education.  They  come  to  the  cities  and-for  a number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  racism-frequently  find  themselves  unemployed  and 
struggling.  Cheap  and  highly  addictive  drugs  like  crystal  meth  and  crack 
cocaine  are  a rapidly  spreading  scourge  in  the  inner  cities  where  these 
desperate  people  almost  always  end  up. 

Prostitution  all  too  often  becomes  the  only  way  to  survive.  And  even 
then,  poverty  increases  the  chances  of  tragic  death. 

"Prostitution  isn't  illegal.  Solicitation  is  illegal,  which  just  seems 
silly  to  me.  But  if  prostitution  is  legal,  then  why  not  get  these  women 
into  somewhere  safe?  These  women  that  are  on  the  street,  don't  make  them 
pay  $1,700  a year  to  register  themselves  as  an  escort,"  Fugate  said. 

That's  the  approximate  cost  of  a license  to  run  an  escort  service  in 
Edmonton.  The  money  is  payable  to  the  city.  Also  required  is  a criminal 
record  check.  If  you've  been  convicted  of  solicitation,  you  get  rejected 
and  you  get  to  stand  on  a street  corner  with  all  the  dangers  that  brings. 
But  if  you've  got  $1,700  a year  for  a city  license  you  can  be  a great  deal 
less  marginalized  and  a whole  lot  safer. 

Monica  Valiquette  has  operated  an  escort  service  in  Edmonton  for  27 
years.  She  told  Windspeaker  the  city  fathers  know  what  goes  on  in  these 
businesses  they  regulate  and  license. 

For  the  community  to  look  down  on  prostitutes  while  taking  their  money 
is  pure  hypocrisy,  she  said.  And  city  regulations  that  allow  only  those 
that  have  the  $1,700  a year  and  have  managed  to  avoid  conviction  to  have 
the  relative  safety  of  escort  work  makes  the  city  complicit  in  the  harm 
that  befalls  those  forced  to  work  the  streets,  she  added. 

"I  just  feel  the  communities  have  blood  on  their  hands,"  she  said. 

"There  was  a case  a few  years  back  where  one  of  the  girls  was  suing  the 
city  for  living  off  the  avails  of  prostitution,  but  it  just  turned  into  a 
mess  in  the  courts." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Mohawk  parents  challenging  banning  of  recitation 
September  16,  2005 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  - The  parents  of  three  Mohawk  students  have  filed  a 
discrimination  lawsuit  against  a northern  New  York  school  district  for 
banning  the  recitation  of  a traditional  Mohawk  thanksgiving  address  at 
school . 

The  lawsuit  challenges  the  Salmon  River  School  District's  designation  of 
the  address  as  a "prayer,"  arguing  that  is  a "non-religious  expression  of 
Mohawk  culture." 

In  a lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court,  the  parents  claimed  that 
banning  the  address  at  school  functions  represents  "a  discriminatory 
pattern  of  behavior  which  seeks  to  exclude  and  eliminate  Mohawk  and  other 
aboriginal  culture  and  life  from  the  district  schools,  while  promoting  the 
dominant  Euro-American  culture." 

The  lawsuit  was  brought  by  Michael  L.  lock  and  Colleen  Farwell,  parents 
of  three  students  at  the  district's  St.  Regis  Mohawk  School,  and  Charles 
White,  father  of  a student  at  its  high  school  located  near  the  U.S.- 
Canadian  border. 

For  about  three  years,  morning  announcements  included  a recitation  of 
the  address  in  Mohawk.  It  was  later  limited  to  a recitation  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  week,  and  in  May,  citing  a constitutional 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the  school  district  banned  the  address. 

The  parents  contend  that  students  in  the  district,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  Mohawk,  are  required  to  stand  during  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
sing  the  National  Anthem  at  hockey  games,  have  a school  recess  for  the 
"American  version"  of  Thanksgiving  and  otherwise  celebrate  the  holiday  and 
sing  Christmas  carols,  among  other  activities  that  reference  religion. 

The  parents'  attorney,  Stanley  L.  Cohen,  was  traveling  abroad  and 
unavailable  for  comment. 

District  Superintendent  Glenn  R.  Bellinger  said  he  could  not  comment  on 
a pending  lawsuit,  as  did  Dames  Ransom,  a school  board  member  who  is  also 
a chief  on  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council. 

The  parents  sought  a temporary  restraining  order  against  the  banning  of 
the  address,  but  U.S.  District  Dudge  Thomas  D.  McAvoy  denied  the  request 
Sept.  8,  writing  that  the  parents  did  not  demonstrate  they  would  suffer 
irreparable  harm  if  they  had  to  wait  until  a trial  to  have  the  issue 
resolved . 

Information  from:  The  Watertown  Daily  Times,  www.watertowndailytimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Newsday  Inc. 
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Mother  sues  BIA  over  teen's  suicide  attempt 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
September  16,  2005 

TOPPENISH  - While  the  Yakama  tribal  jail  remains  shut  down,  the  mother 
of  a teenage  boy  who  attempted  suicide  there  last  year  is  suing  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Seeking  unspecified  damages,  Susan  Moses  filed  the  civil  lawsuit  in  U.S. 


District  Court  in  Spokane  last  month,  claiming  the  BIA  neglected  its 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  jail  that  has  been  closed  since  January, 
said  Moses'  attorney  Jack  Fiander,  a former  attorney  for  the  tribe. 

Moses'  son  was  left  unattended  in  a cell  that  was  intended  for  adults, 
and  electrical  or  phone  wires  were  exposed,  according  to  the  complaint. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  Aug.  16,  and  the  federal  government  asked  for  60 
days  to  resolve  the  matter  in  which  a settlement  could  be  reached,  said 
Fiander. 

Just  five  months  prior  to  the  teen's  suicide  attempt,  the  BIA  ordered 
tribal  jails  across  the  country,  including  Yakama's,  to  stop  housing 
juveniles  in  the  same  facilities  as  adults. 

The  tribe  stopped  housing  teens  in  its  jail,  and  the  teen  was  only  there 
temporarily  while  paperwork  was  being  filled  out  to  get  him  into  a detox 
center,  said  then-tribal  police  Chief  Elliot  Lewis. 

Tribal  officers  in  December  found  the  17-year-old  boy  hanging  in  a room 
across  from  the  booking  area  at  the  adult  facility.  He'd  been  taken  into 
custody  hours  earlier,  Lewis  said. 

The  teen  was  rushed  to  a hospital  where  he  was  in  critical  condition.  He 
stayed  at  the  hospital  for  nearly  a week. 

The  teen  now  often  experiences  memory  loss  as  a result  of  the  suicide 
attempt,  Fiander  said. 

"He  forgets  where  he's  at  and  where  he's  on  the  way  to,"  said  Fiander. 

Less  than  a month  after  the  hanging  attempt,  the  BIA  ordered  the  jail 
shut  down  for  safety  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  suicide 
attempt,  BIA  officials  said. 

Tribal  offenders  are  now  being  housed  at  the  Toppenish  city  jail. 

Fiander  said  the  issue  is  with  the  BIA  because  it  failed  in  the  past  to 
make  routine  inspections  and  hasn't  provided  the  jail  with  adequate 
funding. 

"They've  gone  a long  time  without  inspecting  the  facility,"  Fiander  said. 

It's  not  the  first  time  the  50-bed  facility  has  come  under  fire.  After 
an  inmate  - 39-year-old  Ricky  Sampson  - was  found  hanging  dead  in  a cell 
in  June  2004  - federal  officials  labeled  the  jail  a "national  disgrace." 

Sampson's  death  echoed  a similar  incident  when  an  inmate  committed 
suicide  there  in  1997. 

According  to  a national  report  issued  by  the  Interior  Department,  53 
suicide  attempts  were  reported  within  three  years  at  the  jail,  accounting 
for  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  attempts  nationally. 

Reporter  Philip  Ferolito  can  be  reached  by  phone  at  837-6111,  or  by 
e-mail  at  pferolito@yakimaherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald  Republic. 
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Benton  County  Murderer  Denied  Constitutional  Right,  Judge  Says 
By  Ron  Wood  The  Morning  News 

FAYETTEVILLE  - Benton  County  jail  officials  violated  the  First 
Amendment  right  of  convicted  murderer  Billy  Joe  Wolfe  Jr.  to  freely 
practice  his  religious  beliefs  by  denying  him  a prayer  feather,  a 
federal  magistrate  judge  said  Thursday. 

The  report  also  says  jailers  violated  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act. 

"We  believe  Wolfe's  use  of  prayer  feathers  is  a sincerely  held  religious 
belief.  We  credit  his  testimony  that,  as  a Native  American,  he  believes 
the  use  of  such  feathers  is  necessary  when  communicating  with  the  Great 
Spirit,"  according  to  the  report  and  recommendations  of  Magistrate  Judge 
Beverly  Stites  Jones. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  the  decision  made  by  Capt.  (Hunter)  Petray  and 


Sheriff  (Keith)  Ferguson  to  prohibit  the  possession  of  prayer  feathers 
infringed  upon  Wolfe's  belief/'  the  judge  wrote. 

The  judge  said  Wolfe  should  be  given  only  nominal  damages  of  $1  and 
denied  his  claim  for  punitive  damages. 

Ferguson  and  Petray  testified  they  made  an  administrative  decision  to 
deny  Wolfe's  request  because  they  felt  a feather  could  be  used  as  a 
weapon  to  injure  another  inmate  or  a jailer. 

Stites  Hones  said  jail  officials  have  legitimate  concerns  about  safety 
and  security  but  felt  their  response  was  exaggerated  because  inmates 
have  access  to  pencils,  toothbrushes  and  other  items  that  can  serve  as 
weapons.  She  said  no  effort  was  made  to  look  at  alternatives  to  a 
complete  ban  on  feathers,  such  as  controlled  access. 

"We  find  defendant's  concerns  exaggerated  and  their  decision  precluded 
Wolfe  from  having  a reasonable  opportunity  to  practice  his  religion," 
Stites  wrote. 

Stites  Hones  also  said  accommodating  Wolfe  would  have  only  a small 
impact  on  jail  staff  and  other  inmates  and  would  have  cost  nothing. 

Stites  rejected  Wolfe's  claims  he  was  beaten  by  jailers  during  an 
incident  at  the  jail  and  then  denied  adequate  medical  care. 

Wolfe  and  the  Benton  County  defendants  have  10  days  to  respond  to  the 
report  and  recommendation  before  U.S.  District  nudge  Himm  Larry  Hendren 
enters  a final  ruling  in  the  case  based  on  the  report  and  recommendations 
Wolf  was  being  held  at  the  jail  for  trial  in  the  murder  of  his  friend 
Chetlee  lanes.  Fie  later  pleaded  guilty  to  capital  murder  and  kidnapping 
and  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  without  parole. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Morning  News;  a Stephens  Media  publication. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  18-24 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Elope 
18 

The  road  I walk  is  always  unfolding  before  me;  what  lies  around  the 
next  bend  is  a new  adventure. 

19 

The  dolphins  leap  and  play  upon  the  waves  at  morning;  they  are  the 
eternal  children  of  the  sea. 

20 

The  world  seen  from  the  eye  of  'aeko,  the  eagle,  is  a vast  and 
wondrous  place. 

21 

Our  hopes  and  dreams  inter-weave  in  the  intricate  patterns  of  love, 
aloha . 

22 

For  every  loving  soul,  life  brings  beauty  and  joy. 

23 

This  life  is  but  a brief  moment  in  my  existence. 

24 

Fly  with  me  to  the  high  aerie  of  dreams. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Shipnock  & Tse  Halyehe  & The  Twin  Heros 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  Navajo  Way  the  life  of  oun  people,  it  is  the  oral  history,  legends 
and  how  we  live  through  ceremonies,  a way  of  life  that  includes  the  land, 
people  and  every  part  of  it.  It  is  full  of  stories  about  the  earth,  people 
and  events  that  happened  long  before  I was  born. 

Some  of  these  involve  many  places  known  to  the  Navajo  People  and  one  of 
these  is  the  place  of  Spider  Woman  also  called  Changing  Woman  and  their 
home  in  Canyon  De  Chelly.  She  raised  two  small  boys,  twins  they  were  and 
they  lived  in  a country  where  there  were  many  hazards  and  dangers.  It  was 
a time  of  monsters  that  roamed  the  earth  and  traveled  all  over  the 
Southwest  in  our  country  eating  young  children,  men  and  women. 

Some  of  these  creatures  were  Big  Giant-Yei  Tso  who  lived  by  Mount  Taylor 
near  Grants,  New  Mexico,  another  was  the  Winged  Monster  Birds  who  lived  on 
the  Shiprock  in  the  Four  Corners  area  and  flew  around  and  ate  all  kinds  of 
men.  There  was  also  Big  Snake  and  many  others. 

My  father  was  Navajo,  born  to  the  Tsiinabiilnii-the  Mountain  People  Clan 
on  is  mother's  side.  His  father  was  from  the  Maaiideshgishnii-Coyote  Pass 
People,  who  came  from  over  by  Jemez  in  Northern,  New  Mexico  a long,  long 
time  ago.  This  was  his  home. 

When  I was  young  my  father  took  me  to  a high  place  on  the  Chuska 
Mountains,  we  had  finished  taking  some  things  for  my  Shimasani-Grandma  to 
the  high  mountain  sheep  camp  and  on  the  way  back  down  stopped  at  a cliff's 
edge  on  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  land  dropped  straight  down  to  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain. 

We  got  there  over  a road  that  came  up  from  Toadlena,  a small  community 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  road  came  from  there.  He  had  helped 
construct  it  with  other  family  men  during  the  CCC-ID  (Civilian 
Conservation  Corps-Indian  Department)  camp  days  of  the  Depression  in  the 
1930' s.  He  did  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  Depression  was  as 
Navajos  had  their  own  way  of  life  and  were  not  seriously  affected  by  the 
outside  world  during  that  time. 

As  I stood  there  I could  see  the  outline  of  the  Shiprock  pinnacle  to  the 
North,  The  colors  were  blue  on  the  East  Side  and  pink  on  the  West  due  to 
the  low  spot  of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  It  sticks  out  coming  out  of  the 
ground.  There  are  flat  lands  all  around  it,  and  it  points  straight  up  into 
the  sky.  I looked  at  my  father  and  he  pointed  to  the  pinnacle  and  said 
that  is  where  the  Tse  Nalyahe  (Winged  Monster  Birds)  stayed  on  top  of  that 
place,  what  we  now  call  Shiprock.  I could  see  it  and  it  was  high  off  the 
ground . 

What  did  the  birds  do? 

They  flew  all  over  everything  you  can  see  from  here.  He  motioned  with 
his  arm  sweeping  from  North  to  South,  below  us  was  the  expanse  of  the  land 
laid  out  flat  giving  us  a wide  view  from  Shiprock  in  the  North,  to  Chaco 
Canyon  way  to  the  East  and  South  looking  toward  Laguna  and  Zuni  beyond  the 
where  you  can  see,  what  some  call  the  horizon.  It  means  you  can't  see  but 
it  is  just  over  the  edge  of  where  the  earth  meets  the  sky,  just  beyond 
there . 

He  said  the  Tse  Nalyehe-Monster  birds,  they  were  like  dragons  in  a way, 
but  not  like  them  in  other  ways,  they  would  fly  around  and  look  for  men. 
They  would  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  away.  He  grabbed  me  from  behind  and 
pulled  up  my  shirt  and  showed  how  they  came  from  behind,  that  was  how  it 
was  done. 

In  those  days  there  were  just  the  Indian  people  living  here,  no  one  else 
was  here  then,  all  of  the  people  were  afraid.  He  told  me  the  tribes  wore 
their  own  tribal  outfits  fitted  with  jewelry,  sash  belts,  silver  and 
turquoise  beads.  The  bird  flew  to  Laguna  and  took  a man  from  there  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  rock,  and  then  threw  him  down  on  the  pinnacle.  The 
bird  also  flew  to  Zuni  and  those  Indians  were  afraid  of  them.  Those  birds 


flew  all  over  Dinetah-Navajoland  where  Navajos  lived  looking  to  eat  anyone 
they  found.  There  was  no  safe  place. 

The  man's  body  was  broken  when  he  hit  the  rough  rocks  and  all  the 
turquoise  bead  necklaces  broke  and  the  silver  and  turquoise  would  fly 
every  which  way.  The  birds  would  eat  the  person;  there  were  two  of  them  he 
said.  They  would  fly  out  and  look  for  people  to  eat  everyday  and  so 
everyone  hid. 

We  were  lucky  our  family  had  the  forest  and  mountain  to  hide  in  and  so 
we  survived,  if  we  had  been  caught  we  would  not  be  here.  I looked  north  at 
the  distant  Shiprock,  on  top  of  that  place  and  could  see  the  silver  and 
turquoise  flying  all  over. 

What  about  the  birds,  what  happened  to  them? 

My  father  pointed  to  the  West  and  said  it  started  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain.  There  is  a place  called  Canyon  De  Chelly  and  a Navajo  mother 
hid  her  two  twin  boys  from  the  monsters.  They  were  special  boys  and  she 
found  a place  there  where  she  could  hide  them  and  raise  them. 

There  were  many  different  kinds  of  monsters,  some  would  come  to  her 
place  and  say  what  are  these?  They  look  like  kids'  footprints. 

She  told  them  she  put  them  there  herself  so  that  she  could  pretend  there 
were  children  around.  She  showed  them  how  she  did  this.  My  father  got  on 
the  ground  cupping  his  hand  and  pushed  it  into  the  soil,  then  used  his 
fingers  to  make  toe  prints.  She  did  this  he  said. 

The  Twins  could  see  them  from  their  hiding  place,  and  after  the  monsters 
looked  at  them  closely  they  would  leave. 

As  the  boys  got  older  they  wanted  to  seek  out  their  father  which  they 
did  and  that's  him  he  is  with  the  setting  sun. 

At  first  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were  his  children  and  gave  them 
some  hard  tests  that  ordinary  men  could  not  do.  The  boys  passed  these 
tests  with  the  help  of  the  Wind  and  some  animal  creatures  and  by  this 
received  gifts  and  weapons  as  had  never  been  handled  by  men  before. 

My  father  said  they  received  these  things  because  you  have  to  run  each 
morning,  do  all  that  you  are  told  and  you  will  have  a strong  body  and  good 
spirit  to  take  you  anywhere.  This  is  what  these  two  boys  had  done.  They 
were  swift  and  fast. 

These  two  boys  came  to  be  called  the  Twin  Heroes,  every  Navajo  knows 
about  them,  their  names  are  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for  Water,  and 
they  took  up  the  challenge  to  fight  the  monsters.  The  first  ones  they 
fought  were  the  Monster  birds,  and  went  to  certain  places  all  over  our 
land  to  get  certain  things  to  help  them.  You  will  learn  this  as  time  goes 
on . 

He  related  the  necessity  of  sweat  baths,  of  flint  from  Star  Mountain  to 
use  for  shields,  the  importance  of  respect  for  animals  and  creatures  as 
these  grandfather  animals  gave  the  twins  gifts  and  powers  by  their 
willingness  to  learn.  Can  I learn  these  things? 

He  said,  now  days  we  don't  have  all  these  things  for  us  anymore  because 
people  don't  want  to  do  these  things.  It  is  hard  and  people  don't  believe 
it  and  live  it  as  they  used  to.  There  is  drinking  at  ceremonies  and  bad 
things  people  do,  so  us  ordinary  men  have  not  been  able  to  do  these  things. 
That  is  why  we  have  medicine  men. 

Do  you  think  I could  do  these  things? 

He  looked  at  me  and  said  you  can  do  anything  you  want... it  is  up  to  you. 

The  Twin  Heroes  set  out  for  Shiprock  and  through  the  power  of  walking  on 
rainbows  they  were  able  to  run  to  the  top  of  the  Shiprock  pinnacle. 

How  could  this  be  done,  I marveled  at  the  thought,  to  be  able  to  walk 
and  run  on  rainbows.  He  told  me  at  one  time  our  people  were  fast  enough  to 
catch  a rainbow  but  now  days  we  don't  run  like  that  anymore. 

If  you  are  fast  you  can  catch  it,  but  he  said  in  his  time  he  had  not 
seen  it  done,  but  maybe  someone  would  do  it  again.  Is  this  why  there  are 
two  rainbows  for  each  twin,  I asked.  He  did  not  say. 

On  top  of  the  Shiprock,  the  Twin  Heroes  waited  for  the  first  bird  to 
come  and  it  brought  someone  to  the  rock.  They  hid  in  the  rocks  and  shadows 
waiting  with  bows,  quivers  and  their  shields  of  flint  to  protect  them. 

The  twins  saw  a man  hanging  in  the  air  under  the  bird  and  he  was  thrown 
against  the  rocks.  He  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  bird  that  took  him  to 
the  far  side. 


The  Monster  bird  then  flew  off  and  circled  the  rock  gliding  around  the 
top  of  Shiprock,  when  it  saw  them.  The  Twin  Heroes  putting  their  shield  in 
front  of  them  and  waited  and  the  bird  flew  at  them.  It  attacked  them 
trying  to  throw  them  from  their  spot. 

Those  quivers;  the  bags  to  hold  the  arrows  were  made  of  deerskin,  he 
said.  They  were  not  ordinary  deerskin  but  one  that  had  been  run  down  and 
suffocated  leaving  no  mark  on  the  skin.  These  kind  are  still  used  by 
medicine  men  today. 

How  do  you  catch  a deer  like  that? 

By  running  after  it,  he  said.  He  said  our  people  have  done  it  for 
centuries;  these  bags  are  used  to  hold  sacred  things.  These  quivers  held 
straight  lightning,  zigzag  lightning  and  spotted  lightning,  some  of  the 
gifts  from  their  father. 

The  Twin  Heroes  used  these  to  shoot  at  the  bird.  When  they  did  the 
lightning  arrows  would  come  back  to  them  by  magic  as  if  reaching  out  and 
then  returning. 

I looked  to  the  North  and  the  land  was  flat  and  peaceful,  the  rock  and 
everything  around  us  was  now  red  and  pink  with  the  setting  sun.  My  father 
bent  on  one  knee  and  pulled  out  an  imaginary  arrow  from  his  quiver  and 
showed  me  how  it  was  shot.  They  must  have  had  great  magical  power  to  do 
this . 

No,  my  father  said,  they  had  lived  right  and  were  doing  this  for  the 
people.  This  power.  Dine  Bidzeel,  is  the  power  of  the  Navajo  people  and  is 
still  there  in  ceremonies  through  prayer  and  their  good  life  seeking 
Hozhoji,  the  Beautyway.  They  were  restoring  balance  to  life.  This  gave 
them  strength  to  fight  for  us.  I could  see  this  battle,  how  it  would  be  to 
have  been  there  and  watched  it  from  a hidden  spot  way  up  there  on  Shiprock. 
The  blue  twilight  was  descending  on  us  and  the  pink  had  turned  to  blue  as 
the  sun  dipped  in  the  west. 

You  see  those  rocks  south  of  the  Shiprock  there,  I could  see  them 
faintly  but  I knew  they  were  there.  Those  rocks  the  way  they  sit,  go  in  a 

straight  line  south  from  the  rock,  it  is  called  the  Shiprock  wall.  Some 

White  men-Beliganas  say  it  is  lava  that  went  into  a crack  and  the  ground 
around  it  blew  away  leaving  it. 

They  don't  know  that  was  the  blood  of  the  monsters,  when  wounded  it  bled 
in  a straight  line  and  this  blood  turned  into  ugly  hard  stone  making  the 
wall.  This  blood  it  is  the  same  all  over  our  land. 

He  pointed  to  the  Southeast  and  said  there  is  a place  called  Grants  when 
another  Giant,  Yei  Tso,  was  killed  he  was  so  big  he  bled  all  over  and  that 
is  why  there  is  lava  all  around  that  land. 

I thought  he  must  have  been  a real  giant  to  leave  all  that  behind 

because  it  surrounds  the  place,  all  broken  up  and  ugly. 

My  father  said  the  monster  was  wounded  and  flew  South  of  Shiprock  and 
crashed  into  the  ground,  and  it  is  still  laying  there. 

Can  you  see  it? 

I strained  to  look  into  the  fading  light  of  dusk  way  up  there  by 
Shiprock  now  all  blue  colored. 

It  is  called  Ugly  rock-Tse  Bita  hee,  as  it  truly  is  ugly.  It  is  full  of 
holes  and  all  misshaped.  I will  take  you  there  and  show  you  sometime. 

The  night  sky  had  come  upon  us  and  the  rock  was  a distant  black  form, 
lonely  and  quiet. 

How  it  must  have  been  to  see  such  a thing,  the  fight  and  battle.  My 
father  said  there  is  more  to  this  than  I can  say  right  now  about  some 
other  things  that  happened  and  the  children  of  the  Winged  Monster  Birds. 

Children,  you  mean  the  birds  had  small  ones  too? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  why  the  bird  went  to  the  other  side. 

What  happened  to  them? 

I will  have  to  tell  you  that  another  time,  it  is  late,  but  those 
children  are  still  here. 

I looked  at  him.  You  mean  those  monsters  are  still  around? 

The  night  sky  was  hiding  unknown  creatures,  I could  see  them. 

No,  he  said,  they  have  changed  from  that  time. 

I said,  where  we  were  standing  was  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  in  an 
open  area  and  it  would  be  easy  for  such  a bird  to  sweep  down  on  us. 

No  my  father  said,  it  is  time  to  go  home,  it  is  late  and  so  we  left. 


I learned  later  the  rest  of  the  story  but  that  is  for  another  time.  I 
can  see  them  out  there  those  two  twins.  Monster  Slayer  and  Born  for  Water. 
I wondered  if  they  could  see  me  standing  there  with  my  father  talking 
about  them. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Lee  Goins  Poem:  Rivers  of  Rain"  

Date:  Sunday,  Dune  12,  2005  8:38  AM 

From:  cherokee2proud  [cherokee2proud@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : Rivers  of  Rain 

Mailing  List:  N.  A.  Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 

Rivers  of  Rain 

Flowing  endlessly  along  the  brink  of  time 
Washing  the  world  free  of  war  and  crime 
Pure  and  untouched  by  man's  hand  and  pain 
Run  sparkling  clear  the  river  of  rain. 

Rivers  of  rain  that  bring  back  the  past 
And  memories  of  the  happiness  that  did  not  last 
Rivers  of  rain  that  bring  tears  to  my  eyes 
And  makes  my  heart  fill  with  trembles  and  sighs 

Rivers  of  rain  that  race  with  my  heartbeat 
Running  rapidly  until  with  tears  they  both  meet 
Rivers  of  rain  washing  back  all  the  pain 
And  all  the  tears  that  together  cry  with  the  rain 

Rivers  of  rain  that  breaks  the  endless  silence  of  night 
And  cast  a black  veil  over  my  sight 
I see  nothing  but  the  past  heartbreak  and  pain 
Brought  to  my  conscious  mind  by  the  rivers  of  rain. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  1995. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  September  19,  2005  13:22:39  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 

"RE;  Gathering  of  The  Good  Minds"  

Date:  Saturday,  September  03,  2005  4:48  AM 
From:  Dan  Smoke  [dsmoke@uwo.ca] 

Sub j : The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  Media  Release 
Gathering  of  The  Good  Minds 

The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  Committee  in  co-operation  with  : 

Wiiche  Ke  Yig,  Museum  London,  London  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Nokee  Kwe 
Occupational  Skill  Development  Inc.,  The  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Covent  Garden  Market  and  numerous  community  groups  and  individuals 
presents .... 

The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  2005: 

A Celebration  of  Native  Arts,  Wisdom  and  Culture 


September  23  to  September  25,  2005 

First  presented  in  2001,  The  Gathering  of  Good  Minds  is  a bi-  annual 
festival  which  features  First  Nations  Elders,  traditional  teachers, 
artists,  dancers,  singers,  storytellers,  film  makers  and  writers  to  inform 
Native  and  non-Native  audiences  alike. 

In  traditional  Native  culture  the  'Good  Mind'  describes  the  mind  that  is 
endowed  with  the  intellect  and  intuition  to  survive  in  today's  world  along 
with  the  creativity  to  express  this  world  view.  The  Gathering  of  the  Good 
Minds  2005  will  focus  on  literary  traditions  and  story  telling  and 
contemporary  and  traditional  Aboriginal  arts  and  wisdom.  This  is  a rare 
opportunity  for  the  entire  family  to  experience  Aboriginal  Canadian 
culture  and  participate  in  discussions  and  teaching  circles  with  Elders. 

On  Friday,  September  23  at  7:00  p.m.,  hosts  Dan  and  Mary  Lou  Smoke  will 
welcome  City  of  London  dignitaries  and  Chiefs  of  the  local  First  Nations 
communities  to  the  opening  ceremonies  at  Museum  London.  The  festival 
continues  over  weekend  with  the  programs  occurring  at  Museum  London  and 
the  London  Museum  of  Archaeology.  Invited  guests  this  year  include  : 

Elders  Isaac  Day  and  Lee  Maraclej  visual  artist,  Faye  Heavyshield;  and  an 
Origin  of  Blues  Summit  Panel  Discussion  and  others. 

Vendors  featuring  Aboriginal  crafts  will  be  present  in  the  Market  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  festival. 

The  public  is  invited  to  Sunrise  Ceremonies  at  both  Museum  London  and 
the  London  Museum  of  Archaeology  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  6:00  AM,  followed 
by  breakfast  and  refreshments  at  approximately  8:00  AM.  A Sacred  Fire 
which  celebrates  Life  will  be  kept  burning  throughout  the  weekend  on  the 
front  lawns  of  the  Museum  London  and  the  London  Museum  of  Archaeology. 

Everyone  is  welcome  and  admission  to  all  events  is  free. 

For  more  information  on  the  festival,  artists,  elders,  and  performers  visit 
our  website  at:  www.thegatheringofgoodminds.netfirms.com 

Media  Contact  people: 

Dan  Smoke  - Asayenes 
#61-1290  Sandford  St. 

LONDON,  Ontario  N5V  3Y2 
519  659-4682 
dsmoke@uwo. ca 

All  My  Relations 

Dan  Smoke-Asayenes  & Mary  Lou  Smoke-Asayenes  Kwe 
Smoke  Signals  First  Nations  Radio,  CFIRW,  94.9  FM 
Outstanding  Multicultural  Program  for  2004 
Sundays  6:00  - 8:00  p.m.  EST 
519  659-4682  fax:  519  453-3676 
www . chrwradio . com 

www.thegatheringofgoodminds . netfirms . com 


Andersons  Native  American  Events  Updated  September  7,  2005 
http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

October  22  - 23,  2005:  3rd  annual  Euharlee  Native  American  PowWow  Festival. 
Special  invitation  to  all  Veterans  at  Osbourne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA. 

For  more  information  contact  Sam  Flinson  770-546-7191 
e-mail:  amndn@mindspring.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and 
verify  the  important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post 


Updated  September  7,  2005 


http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

SEPTEMBER  2005 

September  23-25,  2005  Richmond  Powwow  - 11th  Annual 

Location:  Lake  Reba  Recreational  Complex,  Gibson  Bay,  Richmond,  KY  40475 
Event  Detail:  This  will  be  our  11th  year  for  hosting  the  Richmond  Powwow. 
This  will  be  an  inter-tribal  event.  Check  out  our  web  site  for  more 
information . 

Contact:  Daniel  Quigg,  phone:  859-623-6076,  email:  twowindsbear@yahoo.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.homestead.com/richmondpowwowassn 

September  24-25,  2005:  13th  Annual  Four  Winds  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S. Young  (1/2  mi  south)  HWY  190, 
Killeen/Ft  Hood,  TX,  76547 

Event  Detail:  PSaturday  llam-llpm,  Sunday  llam-6pm. 

Grand  Entries:  Saturday  at  1:00  & 7:00  Sunday  at  1:00 

(Point  System  in  Effect).  Gourd  Dancing:  Saturday  at  12  & 6 

Sunday  at  12.  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts,  Indian  Tacos- 

Over  $ 15,000  in  Prize  Money 

Contact:  Doll  Alexander,  phone:  254-493-8835, 

email:  dollakanoyaka@yahoo.com 

Event  Website:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

September  24-25,  2005:  Frostville  Museum/Olmsted  Historical  Society 
Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  North  Olmsted,  OH 

Event  Detail:  24101  Cedar  Point  Road  off  Columbia  Road  in  the 
Rocky  River  Reservation  of  the  Cleveland  Metroparks.  From  downtown 
Cleveland-71S  to  480W  get  off  the  Great  Northern  Blvd  exit  and  turn  right. 
Stay  in  the  curb  lane  and  turn  right  at  the  first  street  which  is  Country 
Club  Blvd.  This  will  dead  end  into  Columbia  Rd,  turn  right.  Go  to  the 
second  traffic  light  (Cedar  Point  Rd)  and  turn  left.  We  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  on  your  right  hand  side  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  Point  and 
Lewis  Rds.  AD:  Richie  Plass,  Headman:  Blaine  Tallchief, 

Headlady:  Sarah  Tallchief,  Drums:  Red  Bird  singers. 

The  event  hours  are  Saturday,  September  24,  2005  from  10  til  dusk. 

Grand  entry  will  be  at  12  noon. 

Sunday,  September  25,  2005  from  10  til  5 Grand  entry  at  1 pm. 

Vendor  space  available  on  a prepaid  and  preapproved  basis. 

This  is  a traditional  pow  wow.  A feed  will  be  available  for  participants 
and  their  families.  Free  primitive  camping, primitive  camp  showers  as  well, 
for  participants  (vendors/dancers).  No  alcohol,  no  drugs,  and  no  politics. 
Contact:  Barbara  Gifford,  phone:  440-884-8844, 
email:  Bagladycreations@aol.com 

September  24-25,  2005:  1st  Annual  Uniting  of  Nations 
Location:  Salem,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Redbird  drum  is  host  drum.  We  will  have  2 hoop  dancers 
and  many  other  specials.  This  pow  wow  is  being  sponsored  by  Stodgey 
Olympics  for  Children.  For  vendor  info  email  tery  at  somberwolf2@yahoo.com 
The  pow  wow  is  being  held  at  a campground  that  is  rv  equipped  and  has 
showers  also.  Free  camping  for  participants.  Directions  to  the  campround 
from  Canton,  Ohio  get  on  east  62  follow  into  Salem  from  there  begin  to 
follow  pow  wow  signs  they  will  be  well  marked. 

Contact:  lacky,  phone:  330-429-4145 


September  24-25,  2005:  11th  Annual  Hart  of  The  West  Powwow 


Location:  Wm.  S.  Hart  Park  & Museum. , 24151  San  Fernando  Rd., 

Newhall,  CA,  91321 

Event  Detail:  We  are  now  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow. 

Free  admission.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  welcome.  Vendor  inquire  welcome. 
Contact:  Marylina,  phone:  661-255-9293 

Event  Website:  http : //www. hart -friends . or g/event_pages/ powwow. html 
September  24-26,  2005:  4th  Annual  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Historical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  MO  65265 
Event  Detail:  Our  4th  annual  WALK  BACK  IN  TIME  is  a unique  chronological 
timeline  of  our  history  consisting  of:  NATIVE  AMERICAN  VILLAGE,  Colonial, 

Mt  Men,  Civil  War,  Wild  West,  Span.  Am.,  WWII. 

Saturday  night  Candlelight  tours  and  council  fire.  The  timeline  surrounds 
the  1857  Historical  Society  mansion  and  horse  museum. 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Contact:  Marylina,  phone:  661-255-9293 
Event  Website:  http://www.audrain.org 

September  24-25,  2005:  12th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Waimea,  HI  96796 

Event  Detail:  The  Native  American  Foundation  ("NAF")  is  hosting  its  12th 
Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  at  the  Waimea  Ball  Park  in  Waimea  on  the 
Big  Island  of  Hawaii  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  24th  & 25th,  2005, 
from  9:00  am  to  6:00  pm,  both  days.  Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  this 
free  event.  This  is  a non-competition  pow  wow.  All  dancers  and  drums  are 
welcome. 

Contact:  Buttons  Lovell,  phone:  808-885-5569,  email:  puniwai@verizon.net 

September  24-25,  2005:  6th  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  201  W.  University  Blvd., 

Odessa,  TX  79762 

Event  Detail:  Over  60  vendors,  arts,  crafts,  jewelry,  and  native  foods, 
fry  bread,  buffalo  burgers,  roasted  corn,  navajo  tacos,  etc. 

Largest  dance  floor  in  West  Texas. 

Contact:  lames  Silvester,  phone:  432-770-2610,  email:  jsilves602@aol.com 
Event  Web  site:  http://transpecosamericanindianassn.com 

September  30-October  2,  2005:  Atwood  Lake  Fall  Festival  and 
Traditional  Pow-Wow 
Location:  New  Cumberland,  OH 

Contact:  Mike,  phone:  330-364-5733,  email:  redhawk_@tusco.net 

September  30  - October  1-2,  2005:  Chisholm  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Altoona,  FL  32702 

Event  Detail:  Chisholm  Trail  camp  grounds,  camping  and  RV  spots  availble 
call  Paul  or  Cindy  for  camping  at  352-669-5995. 

This  is  a Intertribal  pow  wow.  PUBLIC  WELCOME. 

Contact:  Tom  Lipps,  phone:  352-568-0619,  email:  tlipps@cfl.rr.com 
OCTOBER  2005 

October  1-2,  2005:They  Walked  Here  Before  Us:A  Woodland  Indian  Celebration 
Location:  Buttonwood  Park,  River  Road,  Route  64,  Perrysburg,  OH  43551 
Event  Detail:  This  is  our  3rd  event  sponsored  by  the  Black  Swamp 
InterTribal  Foundation  and  the  Wood  County  Park  District.  Both  2003 
(just  over  5,000  attendees)  & 2004  (gate  #s  were  7,169)  were  fantastic 
with  great  weather,  dancers.  Drums,  vendors  and  more. 

Buttonwood  Park  is  located  about  2 miles  due  west  of  Ft.  Meigs  Memorial 
State  Park  on  River  Road  State  Route  64  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

Specials  for  2005:  Douglas  Blue  Feather  - 3 time  NAMMY  Winner. 

Children's  Tent  with  Native  Arts  and  Crafts.  Wildlife  Tent  with  American 
Raptors  & Other  Birds  of  Prey.  17th  & 18th  Century  Woodland  Indian  Village 
with  Lacrosse  and  Double  Ball  Game  Field.  Flint  Knapping,  Long  Bow,  and 
Atl  Atl  demonstrations. 

Contact:  lamie  Oxendine  & Brian  Dreier,  phone:  419-381-7042  & 419-698-9575, 


email : perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com 


October  1-2,  2005:  31st  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Thomas  Square,  btn  Beretania  Ave  & S.  King  St.  & btn  Victoria  St. 
& Ward  Ave.,  Honolulu,  HI  96815 

Event  Detail:  The  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  Association  ("AIPA")  is  hosting 
its  31st  Annual  Pow  Wow  at  Thomas  Square  in  Honolulu,  Hawai'i  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  October  1st  and  2nd,  2005,  from  10:00  am  to  6:00  pm,  both  days. 
Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  this  free  event,  which  will  feature 
competition  dancing,  drumming,  singing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  food. 

All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Contact:  Daniel  or  Native  Winds,  phone:  808-734-5171  (Daniel) 
or  808-734-8018  (Native  Winds),  email:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  1-2  , 2005:  14th  Annual  Warrior  Society  Powwow  & Festival 
Location:  Etowah  County  Fairgrounds,  Exit  181  off  1-59  next  to  the 
Holiday  Inn,  Attalla,  AL 

Event  Detail:  Vendor  Contacts:  Debra  (256)  426-4155,  Gunny  (256)  426-7927 
Contact:  lerry  Lang,  phone:  256-492-5217,  email:  lady2cubs@yahoo.com 

OCTOBER  1-2  2005,  Poverty  Point  American  Indian  Cultural  Celebration 
& Pow  Wow 

Location:  Poverty  Point  Historic  Sites,  6859  Hghway  577  Pioneer,  La  71266 
Event  Detail:  Saturday  & Sunday  October  1 & 2 2005,  Sponsor; 

Louisiana  Indian  Education  Assoc  [liea]  Directions:  Located  In  West  Carroll 
Parish,  East  Of  Monroe  On  577,  From  1-20,  Take  The  Delhi  Exit  And  Travel 
North  On  La  17,  East  On  La  134  And  North  On  La  577  local 
Motels:  Best  Western,  Delhi,  LA318-878-5126  DAYS  INN,  DELHI,  LA 
318-878-9000,  An  Alcohol  And  Drug-free  Event 

Contact:  Odis  Sanders,  225-775-4368,  318-926-5492  OR  1-888-926-5492, 
email:  odissanders@earthlink. net 

October  1-2,  2005,  Lenapehauken  4th  Annual  "Honoring  our  Children"  Powwow 
Location:  Fort  Whaley  Camp  Ground,  Rt.  50  & 610  Whaleyville,  Maryland  21872 
Event  Detail:  MC  Bob  Ross,  Host-Drum  Mother  Earth  Beat, 

Second  Drum  the  Moore  Waka  mak  suan  Drum,  Lead-males  John  and  Treajen  Moore 
(pre-teens.  Lead-female  Brittany  Powell  (pre-teen). 

Gates  open  at  10am  on  Sat.  and  9am  on  Sunday. 

Contact:  3im  Youngbird,  302-236-1360, 

email:  lenapehauken@earthlink.net,  http://lenapehauken.org 

October  7-8,  2005:  5th  Annual  Tuhisma  (Creative  Hands)  Art  & Crafts  Market 
Location:  Bacavi  Village  on  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation,  Hotevilla,AZ  86030 
Contact:  Phone  928-734-9428 
Event  Website:  hopibiz.com/quiltshow.html 

October  7-9,  2005:  The  Sakuwit  Lodge  #2  Native  American  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Yards  Creek  Scout  Reservation,  Blairstown,  N3 
Event  Detail:  The  2nd  Annual  Sakuwit  Lodge  Indian  Seminar  and  Powwow  is 
all  set  and  ready  to  go  on  October  7-9,  2005! 

Open  to  OA/Venture/Ceremonial  Crews/Teams/Drums.  Cost  is  $30.00  for  the 
whole  weekend.  Friday  and  Satarday  Night  dance  Sessions.  Training  on  many 
topics ! 

Contact:  Tom  Voorhees,  phone:  609-306-1542, 
email : sakuwit_powwow@hotmail . com 
Event  Website:  http://www.nerpowwow.com 

October  8,  2005:  Rappahannock  Pow-Wow 

Location:  623  Indian  Neck  Rd.,  Indian  Neck  , VA  23148 

Contact:  ludith  Fortune,  phone:  804  769  4205  evening,  Faye  Fortune, 

phone:  804  769-0260  Rappahannock  Tribial  Center,  email:  3AFR1234@aol.com 

October  8,  2005:  6th  Annual  Honoring  the  Spirit  of  All  Cowlitz  People 
Location:  107  Spencer  Road,  Toledo,  WA  98591 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries  are  at  1 PM  and  7 PM. 


Complimentary  Salmon  Bake  Dinner  - 5 PM.  Fred  Hill,  Dr.  Umatilla  (MC), 

Honor  Drum  (One  People  One  Voice)  Host  Drum  (White  Wolf), 

Headman  Dancer  (Larry  Coyle),  Headwoman  Dancer  (Billie  Coon) 

Contact:  Patty  Kinswa-Gaiser,  phone:  206-427-1778,  email:  cowlitz@aol.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.cowlitz.org 

October  8,  2005:  United  Warriors  Society  Pow  Wow 

Location:  On  Highway  31  East,  1 mile  outside  Loop  323  on  left,  Tyler,  TX 
Event  Detail:  Please  contact  Wamani  for  vendor  information  or  any  other 
details . 

Contact:  Wamani  - Native  American  Store,  phone:  903-509-8540, 
email:  info@wamani.com 

October  8-9,  2005:  Bacavi  Elderly  Adult  Quilt  Show 

Location:  Hopi  Veterans  Memorial  Center,  Highway  264  - Kykotsmovi,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  Saturday  & Sunday,  9:00  a.m.  To  4:00  p.m. 

Event  Website:  http://hopibiz.com/Tuhisma.html 

October  8-9,  2005:  6th.  Annual  Cultrual  Days  Festival  and  Native  American 
Gathering 

Location:  Broken  Wheel  Bison  Ranch,  Middle  Road,  Numida,  PA  17820 
Event  Detail:  HD:  Iroquois  Thunderheart,  GD:  Mother  Earth's  Daughters, 

HMD:  Roy  Dancing  Two  Bears,  HFD:  Teresa  Running  Deer,  MC:  Makwa. 

Admission:  Adults  (19-64)  $3.00,  Students  (6-18)  $1.00, 

Senior  Citizens  (65and  over)  Free,  Children  (5  and  under)  Free. 

Contact:  Makwa,  phone:  570-374-2165,  email:  vicbart@localnet.com 

October  8-9,  2005:  9th  Annual  AIA  Fall  Pow  Wow 
Location:  USA  STADIUM,  Millington,  TN  38053 

Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  Wow  featuring  first, second  and  third  place  cash 
prizes  for  Six  different  categories,  three  men  and  three  women  dance  styles 
Six  cash  prizes  for  Youth  dancers  age  6-12.  Fun,  Food,  and  lot  of  dancing. 
Bring  lawn  chairs  and  make  a day  out  of  it. 

Contact:  lohn  Stabley,  phone:  901-873-2000, 

email : americanindianassoc@yahoo.com 

Event  Website:  http:www.americanindianassoc.com.html 

October  8-9,  2005:  Silverhawk  Native  American  Flute  Gathering 
Location:  Withlacoochee  River  Park,  12449  Withlacoochee  Blvd., 

Dade  City,  FL  33525 

Event  Detail:  Free  admission,  parking,  and  primitive  camping. 

Fee  for  electric.  A relaxed  gathering  in  a country  setting.  Entertainment, 
vendors,  and  Native  American  food.  See  an  authentic  Creek  Indian  village 
in  the  woods  and  an  1830s  settlement. 

Contact:  Dock  Green  Silverhawk,  813-754-8990,  email:  slvhawk@aol.com 

October  8-9,  2005:  8th  Annual  Native  American  Day  Gathering 
Location:  Cedar  Creek  State  Park,  Rt#51,  Belle  Vernon,  PA  15626 
Event  Detail:  Setup  on  October  7.  Public  welcome. 

Contact:  Andrew  "Redbear"  Majoris,  phone:  724-468-6058, 
email:  redbear05@hotmail.com 

October  8-9  2005,  The  Native  Cultural  Circle  Present  the  Eighth  Annual 
Clarksville,  TN  Area  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Powwow  Grounds  outside  Port  Royal  State  Park,  1-24  Exit  11, 

Port  Royal  State  Park,  Clarksville,  Tennessee  37010 
Event  Detail:  Public  Welcomed... 

Alternate  address  and  contact  Debi  " WindDancer"  McDaris 
139  Hidden  Trail  Dover,  TN  37058  doublesD@msn.com 
Contact:  Doug  "Red"  Kirby,  931-387-4538, 
email:  Nccircle@AOL.com,  Http://www. Nccircle.org 

October  9,  2005:  27th  Annual  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Autumn  Pow  Wow 

Location:  U of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  Union  Ballroom,  2200  E Kenwood  Blvd, 


Milwaukee,  WI  53201 

Event  Details:  Grand  Entries  at  1:30pm  & 7:00pm. 

Meal  will  be  served  at  5:30pm  with  a cost  of  $6.50  to  the  general  public, 
$4.50  for  elders  (50  +)  and  children  (6  - 12)  and  free  to  the  singers  and 
dancers.  *Special:*  Two  Step  Contest. 

For  vendor  information,  please  contact  Celeste  Clark  at  414-229-5880; 

To  register  a drum,  please  contact  3oy  Logan  at  414-229-5880. 

Contact:  3oy  Logan,  phone:  414-229-5880,  email:  oylogan@uwm.edu 

October  14-15,16  2005,  NAIA  of  Tennessee's  24th  Annual  Fall  Festival  and 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Long  Flunter  State  Park  2910  Hobson  Pike  Nashville,  Tenn.  37210 
Event  Detail:  NAIA  Pow  Wow  Named  One  Of  America's  Top  16!!!! 

Duly  2004  Issue  of  Native  People's  Magazine.  ADM:  $5.00  for  Adults, 

Children  6-12  $3.00.  Children  5yrs.  and  under  are  free. 

Proceeds  fund  NAIA  Emergency  Assistance  and  Scholarship  Programs. 

Over  $20,000  + in  prize  money.  Dance  in  all  categories. 

From  Nashville,  take  1-40  East  to  Mt.  Duliet  Road,  Exit  226-A. 

Go  South  (right)  6.2  miles  to  the  main  park  entrance, 
or  ,take  1-24  east  to  Old  Hickory  Blvd,  Exit  62. 

Go  north  (left)  on  SR171  6.4  miles  to  the  main  park  entrance. 

Contact:  Bill  Wells  615-459-3156,  email:  naia@bellsouth.net, 
http : //www . naiatn . org/ powwow . html 

October  14-15  & 16,  2005  6th  Buffalo  River  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  1690  Airport  Ridge  Road  Linden,  TN  37096 
Event  Detail:  Special  guest,  Larry  Sellers  who  played  "Cloud  Dancing" 
on  Dr.  Quinn,  Medicine  Woman  TV  series. 

Contact:  Ray  Benge  931-589-9628,  email:  rbenge@tds.net 

October  15,  2005:  Second  Annual  Native  American  People  of  Verizon  Powwow 
Location:  Alfred  D Loos  Stadium/Fieldhouse,  3815  Spring  Valley  Rd, 

Dallas,  TX  75240 

Event  Detail:  Host  Drum:  Bear  Claw,  Northern  Drum:  TBA;  MC:  Dohn  Tiddark; 
Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Cliff  Queton;  HMD:  Demise  Begay;  HLD:  Lorene  Yellowfish 
All  Drums  Princess  and  Dancers  Welcome.  Coat  drive  benefitting  Zhinga  Wee 
Thay  Book  Drive  benefitting  Verizon  Reads  Please  bring  Donation. 

Additional  Contact  Brook  Duran  817-915-0072 

Contact:  Paul  Griffith,  phone:  817-231-1818,  email:  pg6958@sbcglobal.net 
October  15-16,  2005:  The  Four  Bay  Winds 

Location:  The  Lockhouse,  817  Conesteo  St.,  Havre  de  Grace,  MD  21078 
Event  Detail:  Celebrate  Native  American  Indian  Gathering/ 

Everyone  is  invited  to  enjoy  a weekend  of  traditional  drumming,  dancing, 
trading,  and  foods  of  Native  American  Peoples 
Contact:  Rev. Amy  Paul  (Blessing  Bird),  phone:  410-942-0542, 
email:  blessingbird@yahoo.com 

October  21-23,  2005:  Meherrin  Pow-wow 

Location:  Hwy.  11  North  Between  Ahoskie  and  Murfreesboro,  Ahoskie,  NC  27986 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a contest  pow-wow. 

Contact:  Aaron  Winston,  phone:  (252)398-3321, 
email:  Meherrin@inteliport.com 

October  21-23,  2005:  Harvest  Moon  Powwow 

Location:  Carson  Park,  727  Doe  Clifton  Dr,  Paducah,  Ky  42064 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries-  Sat  1 & 7pm  & sun  1 pm 
Contact:  Stella  Brown,  requiredphone:  270/988-2605, 
email:  mantlerockctr@aol . com 

Event  Website:  http://www.americanindianassoc.com.html 

October  22-23,  2005:  Eharlee  Third  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

requiredlocation : Osborne  Park  - downtown  Euharlee,  GA  30120 

Event  Detail:  Gates  open  10am  to  6pm.  Grand  Entry  Sat.:  Noon,  Sun.:  1pm. 

HD:  Aracoma  Lightning,  HM:  Derry  "Smitty"  Smith,  HL:  Ellen  Rasco, 


MC:  Gary  Smith  Vendors  by  Invitation  Only 

Contact:  Doey  Pierce,  phone:  404-377-4950,  email :amndn(a)mindspring. com 
Event  Website:  http://www.euharlee.com/html/events.html 

October  29,  2005,  53rd  annual  Tulsa  powwow 

Crowne  Plaza  Hotel  Tulsa  Ballroom,  100  E.  2nd  street  Tulsa,  OK  74103 
Event  Detail:  Co-Host  TNN  Tulsa  Native  Network 

Contact:  Robert  Anquoe,  918-671-2417  email:  tulsapowwow@valornet.com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  September  7,  2005 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

SEPTEMBER  2005 

September  22nd  - 25th,  2005 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Science  & Technology  Society  (CASTS)  Conference  2005 
Membertou,  Nova  Scotia 
1-902-563-1802  Haime  Battiste 

September  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 

September  24,  2005 

2nd  Annual  University  of  Waterloo  Pow  Wow:  Honouring  our  Future  Leaders 
$5.00  --  All  Welcome 

Proceeds  to  the  SUNDANCe  Aboriginal  Bursary 
Contact  lean  Becker:  (519)  885-1465  ext.  209 

September  24th  & 25th,  2005 
The  Native  American  Foundation 
2th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Waimea  Ball  Park 

Waimea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii 
This  is  a non-competition  pow  wow. 

Info.,  (808)  885-5569  or  (808)  938-5080  or 
E-mail:  puniwai@verizon.net 

September  27th,  2005 

CCAB  - Circle  for  2015  Vancouver  Gala  Dinner 
Vancouver,  BC 
(416)  961-8663 

OCTOBER  2005 

October  1st  and  2nd,  2005 

The  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  Association 

31st  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square 

Honolulu,  Hawai'i 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  this  free  event,  which  will  feature 
competition  dancing,  drumming,  singing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  food. 

Info.  : AIPA  (808)  734-5171  or 
NATIVE  WINDS  (808)  734-8018 
E-MAIL:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  3,  2005 

Native  American  Flute  and  Storytelling  Concert 
Monday,  at  6:30  p.m. 

Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies, 


2645  Dole  Street 

Honolulu,  Hawai'i 

Info.  : AIPA  (808)  734-5171  or 

NATIVE  WINDS  (808)  734-8018 

E-MAIL:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  4 & 5,  2005 
AFOA  Alberta  3rd  Annual 
Financial  Management  Conference 
"Building  Strategic  Partnerships" 

Sheraton  Cavalier  Hotel 
Calgary,  AB 

Phone:  (403)  734-5441/5446 
Fax:  (403)  734-5342 
Web:  www.afoaab.com 

October  5 - 6,  2005 

First  Nations  Forestry:  Strategic  Directions  & Business  Structures 
Vancouver,  BC 

Toll  Free  1-800-443-6452  or  (416)  925-0866 
October  5 - 6,  2005 

Aboriginal  Forum:  First  Nations  Forestry  - 
Strategic  Directions  & Business  Structures 
Vancouver,  BC 
1-800-443-6452 

October  7-9,  2005 
Northern  Lights  Casino  & 

Prince  Albert  Grand  Council 

7th  Annual  Thanksgiving  Indoor  Pow  Wow 

Art  Hauser  Centre 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info  : (306)  764  - 4777 

October  8-9,  2005 
Mnjikaning  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Rama,  Ontario.  (Arena) 

Info:  (705)  325  - 3611  ext  1231 

October  14  - 16,  2005 

Fanning  the  Flame  Nurturing  Knowledge  and  Wisdom 
Dreamcatchers  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
Grant  MacEwan  College 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Fax:  (780)  497-5170 

October  12  - 19,  2005 
Shape  the  Future 

The  Urban  Aboriginal  Dialogue  process  is  guided  by  the  Edmonton  Urban 
Aboriginal  Accord  Elders  Circle, 

Attend  an  Urban  Aboriginal  Dialogue  session. 

Aboriginal  people  employed  by  the  City  and  the  Edmonton  Aboriginal  Urban 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  Edmonton  Urban  Aboriginal  Dialogue  process  will  provide  opportunities 
for  the  urban  Aboriginal  community  to  speak  and  for  the  City  of  Edmonton 
to  listen,  hear  and  understand  urban  Aboriginal  people's  perspectives, 
ideas  and  priorities. 

Attend  the  Urban  Aboriginal  Dialogue  sessions  below. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Freida  Gladue 

Phone:  (780)  496-1036 

Email : Aboriginal . Accord@edmonton . ca 

website:  www.edmonton.ca 

Search  word:  Aboriginal 


October  16  - 19,  2005 

NAHO  Annual  training  Conference 

Millennium  Hotel  Durham 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Info  : Toll  Free  1 - (866)  - 866  - 8086 

Call  : (919)  - 383  - 8575 

www.naho.org 

October  17  - 21,  2005 

12th  Annual  National  Cando  Conference  and  AGM 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont 
Ross:  1-800-463-9300 
www.edo.ca 

October  21  - 23,  2005 
Harvest  Moon  Pow  Wow 

Sponsored  by  Mantle  Rock  Centre  - Marion  Ky 

Carson  Park 

727  Doe  Clifton  Drive, 

Paducah,  Kentucky 

Contact  Stella  Brown:  (270)  988-2605 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  September  7,  2005 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
SEPTEMBER  2005 

* 23-24  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Standing  Bear  Park,  Ponca  City,  OK. 

Info:  580-762-1514. 

* 23-24  Porterville  Powwow.  Porterville,  CA.  Info:  559-782-8211. 

* 23-25  2005  Richmond  Powwow.  Lake  Reba  Recreational  Complex, 

Richmond,  KY  Info:  http://www.homestead.com/richmondpowwowassn/ 
or  email  us  at  twowindsbear@yahoo.com.  or  859-623-6076. 

* 23-25  Marongo  Thunder  & Lightning  Powwow.  Morongo  Casino  Grounds,  CA. 
Info:  800-252-4499. 

* 23-25  2nd  Annual  Avoyel-Taensa  Ceremonial  Powwow.  Yellow  Bayou 
Memorial  park,  Simmesport,  LA.  Info:  (318)  964-2326. 

* 23-25  - Historical  timeline:  Native  American  Village  through  1940s. 
Contact  for  further  information  info@audrain.org. 

Audrain  Historical  Society,  Mexico,  MO  65265,  573-581-3910 

* 23-25  3rd  Annual  White  Buffalo  Powwow.  Tupelo  Buffalo  Park  & Zoo, 
Tupelo, MS.  Info:  (901)876-5344  or  (662)844-7776. 

* 24-25  13th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  TX.  Info:  fourwinds@seacove.net  or  at 
www.fourwindstx.org 

* 24-25  Eagle's  Message  11th  Annual  Pow-wow.  Limestone  County  Sheriff's 
Arena,  Athens,  AL.  Info:  Dudy  Southard  (256)  684-3014. 
wolfdreaminl965@aol . com 

* 24-25  Native  American  Foundation  12th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow. 
Waimea  Ball  Park  in  Waimea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Info:  (808)  885-5569  or  (808)  938-5080 
or  send  e-mail  to  puniwai@verizon.net. 

* 24-25  12th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow. 

William  S.  Hart  Park  & Museum,  24151  San  Fernando  Rd.,  Newhall,  CA. 
Info:  (661)  255-9295;  Email:  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net; 
http : //www. hart -friends . or g/Event_Pages/ powwow. html 

* 30th-Oct.l  & 2Chisholm  Trail  4th  Annual  Powwow. 

Chisholm  Trail  camp  grounds,  Hwy  19  North  of  Altoona  FL. 

Info:  (352)568-0619,  tlipps@cfl.rr.com 

OCTOBER  2005 

* 1 13th  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Powwow.  Rotolo  Middle  School, 


Batavia,  IL  Info:  (630)879-0117  on  email  dking8602@aol.com. 

* 1st  2nd  Annual  Dance  for  the  Ancestors  Memorial  Gourd  Dance. 

Blue  Spring  Heritage  Center,  Eureka  Springs,  AR. 

Info:  www. redstargourd . com 

* 1-2  31st  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow  Assn  Powwow. 

Thomas  Square  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Info:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

* 2-4  13th  Annual  Chuckchansi  Powwow.  Coarsegold,  CA.  Info:  559-259-5984. 

* 8 The  Rappahannock  Harvest  Feast.  Indian  Neck,  VA.  Info:  804-769-4205 
or  rappahannock.trib@aol.com 

* 7-9  Sakuwit  Lodge  #2  Indian  Seminar  and  Powwow. Blairstown,  ND  - 
www.nerpowwow.com.  Info:  Tom  Voorhees  tom_voorhees@hotmail.com 
or  (609)  306-1542. 

* 8-9  American  Indianist  Society  Homecoming  Powwow.  Camp  Marshall, 
Spencer,  MA.  Info:  508-966-2593 

* 8-9  18th  Annual  American  Indian  Gathering.  Community  College  of 
Beaver  County,  Monaca,  PA.  Info:  (724)  774-9098 

* 8-9  9th  Annual  AIA  Fall  Powwow.  USA  Stadium,  Millington,  TN. 

Info:  (901)  873-2000  or  www.americanindianassoc.com 

* NEW  DATE  ***  14-16  Harvest  Moon  Powwow.  Carson  Park  - 

at  727  3oe  Clifton  Dr,  Paducah,  KY.  Info. Stella  Brown  (270)  988-2605 

* 14-16  NAIA  Powwow  at  4 Corners  Marina  and  Recreation  Area  in 
Nashville,  TN.  http://www.naiatn.org/powwow.html 

* 14-16  NAIA  of  Tennessee's  24th  Annual  Fall  Festival  and  Powwow. 

Long  Hunter  State  Park,  2910  Hobson  Pike,  Nashville,  TN. 

Info:  Bill  Wells  615-459-3156 

e-mail:  naia@bellsouth.net  or  http://www.naiatn.org/powwow.html 

* 21-23  3rd  Annual  Florida  Native  American  Indian  Society  Powwow. 
Withlacoochee  River  Park,  Dade  City,  FL. 

Info:  352-583-5024  or  mbmartin352@earthlink. net 

* 21-23  National  Harvest  Powwow  & Festibal  sponsored  by  the 

White  Buffalo  Society.  Silver  River  State  Park,  Silver  Springs,  FL. 

Info:  (352)  625-2279  or  625-1402 

or  http : //home. earth link. net /~t he. wbs . inc/ 

* 21-23  6th  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow. Linden,  TN. 

Info:  Ray  or  Sharron  Benge  (931)  589-9628.  email:  rbenge@tds.net 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers.  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 22-23  Euharlee  3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow.  Downtown  Euharlee, 
west  of  Cartersville,  GA.  Info:  (404)  377-4950. 

* 28-30  2nd  Semi-annual  Intertribal  Native  American  Powwow. 

Chattahoochee  City  Park,  Chattahoochee,  FL.  Info:  850-663-2798 
or  www.ci.chattahoochee.fl.us 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  September  7,  2005 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

OCT.  7,  8 and  9 

19th  Black  Hills  Powwow 

Rapid  City,  SD 

www . blackhillspowwow.com 

OCT.  22  and  23 

3rd  Annual  Veterans  Powwow 

Osborne  Park, 

Euharlee,  GA 

404/377-4950 

770/546-7191 

amndn@mindspring.com 

www.euharlee.com/html/events. html 


NOV.  5 and  6 


Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks(3aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 


First  Perspective  Updated  September  7,  2005 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

SEPTEMBER  2005 

September  24th  & 25th,  2005 

The  Native  American  Foundation  2th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Waimea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii 
Call  (808)  885-5569 

September  24,  2005 

2nd  Annual  University  of  Waterloo  Pow  Wow:  Honouring  our  Future  Leaders 
Call  (519)  885-1465  ext.  209 

We  are  not  responsible  for  cancellations  etc.,  etc. 

Please  call  for  verification  prior  to  attendance. 

The  First  Perspective  does  its  best  to  obtain  accurate  information 
for  these  events.  Ekosi  and  enjoy! 

OCTOBER  2005 

October  1st  and  2nd,  2005 

The  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  Association  31st  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Call:  (808)  734-5171 

October  7-9,  2005 

Northern  Lights  Casino  & Prince  Albert  Grand  Council 
7th  Annual  Thanksgiving  Indoor  Pow  Wow 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
Call  (306)  764  - 4777 

October  8-9,  2005 
Mnjikaning  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Rama,  Ontario.  (Arena) 

Call  (705)  325  - 3611  ext  1231 

October  21  - 23,  2005 
Harvest  Moon  Pow  Wow 
Paducah,  Kentucky 
Call  (270)  988-2605 

NOVEMBER  2005 

November  11  - 13,  2005 

Lytton  Rememberance  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Lytton,  B.C. 

Call  (205)  455  - 2304 

November  25  - 27,  2005 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Fest  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Rogers  Centre  (Formerly  Sky  Dome) 


Toronto,  Ontario 
Call  (519)  751  - 0040 


JANUARY  2006 

January  1,  2006 
New  Years  Traditional  Pow  wow 
Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Center 
1607  East  Hastings  Street 
Vancouver,  BC 

Call  (604)  251-4844  ext.  301. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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Funeral  of  Lakota  healer  stirs  discussion  of  the  state  of  Native  Americans 
Millete  Birhanemaskel 


September  13,  2005 

For  three  days,  people  ate,  drank  and  reminisced  alongside  the  body  of 
Bernard  Ice  Hr.  His  spirit  was  there,  no  doubt.  Sometimes,  it  was  hard 
to  tell  this  was  a solemn  event. 

The  dozens  of  people  who  passed  through  for  his  wake  and  funeral  in 
South  Dakota  were  celebrating  a man  who,  while  clearly  imperfect,  is 
irreplaceable. 

Bernard  is  the  reason  at  least  five  of  the  Red  Hail  brothers  from  the 
Oneida  Nation  no  longer  drink.  A recovering  alcoholic,  Bernard  helped 
people  out  of  addictions  by  leading  them  to  Tunkashila,  which  means  God 
in  the  Sioux  language. 

He  led  people  such  as  Gary  Christensen  to  themselves  by  bringing  them 
back  to  sweat  lodges  and  filling  their  spirits  with  other  forgotten 
traditions  of  the  Lakota  Nation. 

"People  lost  a sense  of  community,  identity,  tradition.  We  had  to  all 
come  back,"  Christensen  said. 

Christensen  and  Bernard  sobered  up  together  about  18  years  ago  at  Eagle 
Lodge  in  Denver,  a recovery  center  for  American  Indians.  Bernard  taught 
Christensen  ancient  Lakota  songs.  There  was  medicine  in  his  music  that 
Christensen  and  others  repeated  throughout  his  wake. 

Greeley  becomes  home 

Bernard  moved  to  Greeley  in  1992  for  no  particular  reason.  He  was  like  a 
wandering  soul  after  he  left  the  reservation  for  alcohol  treatment, 
ending  up  at  the  right  places  and  the  right  time  for  people  who  needed  him. 

In  Greeley,  he  met  Teresa  McNeill,  a Spanish-speaking  Texan  with  Aztec 
roots  whose  hair  nearly  reaches  her  ankles.  She  was  raised  Catholic  but 
had  been  searching  for  something  more  to  fill  her  spiritual  hunger. 

She  helped  start  a sweat  lodge  - which  is  a garlic  bulb-shaped  sauna 
made  of  tree  limbs  and  covered  with  blankets  - near  Eaton.  McNeill  said 
the  lodge  didn't  feel  authentic  until  Bernard  took  over  the  sacred 
ceremony,  which  represents  a woman's  womb,  suffering  and  the  emergence 
of  a purified  spirit. 

Bernard  trained  three  people,  including  McNeill,  to  become  water 
pourers,  an  honor  bestowed  on  few  people.  It  takes  great  strength 
because,  the  Lakota  believe,  water  pourers  take  in  the  negative  energy 
released  by  people  crouched  around  the  hot  stones. 

Until  his  death  Aug.  26,  Bernard  made  Greeley  his  home,  but  he  longed 
for  the  reservation  and  often  got  in  his  car  and  made  the  seven-hour 
drive  as  if  he  were  going  around  the  corner.  About  30  people  from  Weld 
County  attended  his  funeral. 

Bernard  adopted  McNeill  as  his  sister.  Eight  years  ago,  in  a formal 
ceremony,  she  became  known  as  Eagle  Star  Woman,  after  one  of  Bernard's 
biological  sisters  died  from  complications  related  to  diabetes  - just  as 
he  did  at  the  age  of  53. 

The  Lakotas  are  still  here 

Diabetes  has  devastated  Indian  nations,  including  the  Lakotas,  who 
recently  got  a new  dialysis  center  on  the  impoverished  reservation, 
which  is  plagued  by  suicide,  alcoholism  and  deadly  car  crashes. 

"We  used  to  be  strong  men,"  said  Gerald  Ice,  Bernard's  older  brother, 
who  was  also  recently  diagnosed  with  diabetes. 

The  Indians'  health  deteriorated  as  they  lost  their  identity,  Bernard 
used  to  say.  They  were  corrupted  by  the  reservations,  the  boarding 
schools  for  Indian  children  where  false  histories  were  taught,  the  loss 
of  Lakota  language  and  the  disrespect  of  elders. 

A monument  to  Lakota  leader  Crazy  Horse  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
road  to  Wounded  Knee,  where  in  1890  a clash  of  cultures  and 
misunderstanding,  according  to  history  books,  left  hundreds  of  Indians, 
mostly  women  and  children,  slaughtered  by  government  soldiers. 

Indians  have  crossed  out  words  on  the  monument's  corroding  metal  sign 
that  refer  to  their  leader  as  "fanatical"  and  "superstitious."  They 
replaced  them  with  words  such  as  "brilliant"  and  "visionary."  In  a 
sentence  describing  Indian-led  killings,  the  word  "massacres"  is 
replaced  with  "Homeland  Security  wars  on  terror." 


"A  German  guy  comes  to  teach  Lakota  because  he  has  credentials.  That  is 
the  American  way/'  said  Gerald,  referring  to  a new  class  in  the  schools 
to  teach  children  the  Lakota  language.  "How  come  we  can't  use  our 
elders?  We  are  losing  them." 

"Bernard  is  going  to  tell  our  elders  that  the  Lakotas  are  still  here," 
Gerald  said.  "But  we  are  struggling." 

He  boasts  about  how  his  little  brother  went  to  college  in  San  Diego.  He 
spoke  about  Indian  affairs  at  Harvard  and  helped  start  the  Peace  and 
Dignity  Run,  a four-five  day  memorial  run  for  Wounded  Knee  that  takes 
place  in  the  winter.  Greeley  has  participated  since  its  inception  in  1992. 

Bernard  was  out  of  town  for  weeks  at  a time,  McNeill  said,  giving 
presentations  or  visiting  reservations  across  the  country,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Through  his  music  and  building  sweat  lodges,  he  would  persuade 
people  to  go  back  to  ancient  beliefs. 

"We  come  from  a matriarchal  society.  ...  A culture  where  women  are 
revered.  Now,  native  women  are  the  No.  1 physically,  emotionally 
abused,"  said  Gene  Red  Hail. 

Red  Hail,  50,  sobered  up  16  years  ago  because  of  Bernard  and  now  works 
for  an  organization  to  stop  domestic  violence  on  the  Oneida  Reservation 
in  Wisconsin. 

Passing  tradition 

The  Lakotas  have  traditionally  been  a secret  nation.  They  have 
intentionally  kept  their  customs  private  for  fear  they  would  be 
corrupted  by  the  outside  world. 

People  already  run  sweat  lodges  for  profit,  which  the  Lakota  consider 
blasphemy.  But  now,  they  have  opened  their  culture,  partially  afraid  it 
will  be  lost  and  undocumented. 

The  sweats  lodges,  lighting  of  the  chanupa  - a pipe  - and  a 
face-painting  ceremony  performed  on  Bernard  so  that  the  spirits  will 
recognize  him  - those  traditions  have  to  be  passed  on,  they  said. 

Several  children  and  young  adults  were  involved  in  the  ceremonies, 
training  to  take  over  their  elders'  traditions.  Headstones  at  the 
cemetery  - where  a mass  grave  sits  feet  away  from  the  site  of  the  1980 
massacre  - mark  the  numerous  bodies  of  people  who  never  reached  their 
50s.  Bernard  will  be  buried  here. 

Bernard's  nephew  and  a boy  who  claims  to  be  his  grandson  - In  Lakota 
culture,  everyone  is  considered  to  be  extended  family  - helped  dig 
Bernard ' s grave. 

His  body  had  deteriorated  in  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  He  went 
blind  and  couldn't  walk.  He  fought  until  doctors  said  they  had  to 
amputate  one  of  his  legs. 

Bernard  told  McNeill  to  make  sure  his  only  child,  Duane  Ice,  receives 
all  of  his  sacred  items  when  he  is  released  from  prison  - his  chanupa, 
feather  staff  and  eagle  feather  wand.  Bernard  told  her  everything  was 
going  to  be  OK  and  to  go  home  and  rest.  He  assured  her  he  would  be  there 
when  she  came  back. 

He  died  at  8:40  the  next  morning. 

His  spirit  lives  on 

Bernard's  death  could  be  a symbol  of  Lakota  traditions  dying.  But  Lakota 
believe  when  the  body  dies,  the  spirit  is  released  to  watch  over  them. 

It  is  up  to  younger  generations  to  continue  their  traditions. 

Duane,  who  is  serving  a sentence  in  the  South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
for  aggravated  assault,  was  escorted  to  the  funeral  in  an  orange  jumper 
and  shackles  by  a sheriff's  deputy.  He  was  brought  before  his  father's 
open  casket  and  told  before  about  100  witnesses  that  all  of  his  father's 
sacred  possessions  would  be  waiting  for  him. 

"When  you  are  ready,  let  me  know,"  a Sun  Dance  leader  told  him.  "This  is 
what  my  brother  wants.  He  knows  one  day  you  will  honor  him,  but  first, 
you  have  to  honor  yourself." 

Choking  on  tears  while  a medicine  man  fanned  sage  smoke  around  him, 
29-year-old  Duane  spoke.  First  in  Lakota  and  then  in  English,  he  pled 
for  the  nation  to  welcome  him  back  when  he  gets  out  of  prison  in  two 
months.  He  said  he  wants  to  stay  close  to  his  father. 


Through  the  smoky  air  and  the  intensity  of  a man  playing  a hymn  on  a 
flute,  it  was  obvious  that  Duane,  and  these  people,  was  serious  about 
keeping  their  tradition  alive. 

Duane  has  never  lived  on  the  reservation,  and  he  said  later  he  is  not 
sure  if  he  ever  will.  But  he  won't  disappoint  his  father  or  his  Lakota 
family,  he  said. 

The  people  helped  shovel  dirt  over  Bernard's  casket  while  others, 
including  the  great-grandson  of  Indian  hero  Black  Elk,  beat  drums  and 
chanted  songs.  They  mourned  four  days  for  the  physical  loss  of  their 
healer.  Then,  they  let  his  spirit  go. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Vail  Daily. 
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Passing  this  along  from  the  family 

May  she  rest  in  peace. 

Tamra 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  I write  on  behalf  of  the  Poor  Bear  family  Pine 
Ridge  to  tell  you  of  the  passing  of  Myrtle  Poor  Bear. 

This  past  Thursday,  September  15,  in  Rapid  City,  SD,  at  4:30am, 
Grandmother  Myrtle  crossed  over  to  the  Spirit  World.  She  was  loved  by  many 
people  and  leaves  behind  many  grieving  relatives. 

You  will  recall  that  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  was  tormented  by  FBI  agents  who 
had  taken  her  against  her  will  to  a Kansas  City  hotel.  Their  motive  was 
the  obtaining  of  a signed  affidavit  concerning  the  role  of  Leonard  Peltier 
in  the  Oglala  shootout.  The  affidavit  was  eventually  used  to  extradite 
Leonard  from  Canada. 

Peter  Matthiessen  has  described  this  situation  in  his  book  In  The  Spirit 
of  Crazy  Horse: 

"Among  other  tactics,  the  agents  had  cited  the  mysterious  murder  of  a 
young  woman  on  the  reservation,  showing  Poor  Bear  pictures  of  the  corpse 
and  suggesting  that  she,  too,  could  be  executed  with  impunity,  since 
everyone  would  think  that  AIM  had  done  it." 

Myrtle  often  spoke  openly  of  these  events,  and  she  spoke  intelligently 
and  with  insight.  In  recent  years  she  had  taken  several  classes  at  Oglala 
Lakota  College,  studying  to  become  a paralegal.  She  was  considered  helpful 
and  kind  by  many  people,  and  her  death  was  an  unfortunate  result  of  these 
fine  qualities. 

The  day  before  her  death.  Myrtle  had  been  at  her  job  - working  as  a 
monitor  on  a school  bus.  Two  male  students  got  into  a fight,  and  when 
Myrtle  attempted  to  break  it  up  another  student  kicked  Myrtle  in  the  leg. 

A long  time  diabetic, Myrtle  had  a sore  on  her  leg  that  opened  and  sent  a 
blood  clot  to  her  heart. 

Although  sent  by  air  to  Rapid  City,  she  died  early  the  next  morning. 

The  student  who  kicked  Myrtle  has  fled  the  reservation  and  is  currently 
being  sought. 

Myrtle's  body  will  be  returned  to  her  home  town  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  on  Monday  afternoon.  Following  a two  day  wake,  she  will  be 
buried  in  a small  family  cemetary.  The  Poor  Bear  family  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  prayers  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  send  them. 

Myrtle's  life  was  obviously  more  than  her  unfortunate  involvement  in  the 
Oglala  shootout,  and  the  time  I spent  with  her  led  me  to  think  she  had  a 
relatively  happy  outlook  on  things.  One  cannot  help  but  remember  on  this 
occasion, however , those  events  which  still  haunt  and  affect  so  many  good 
people  even  today.  It  is  certainly  worth  noting  that  amidst  the  continuing 
accusations  concerning  Leonard's  alleged  role  in  the  death  of  Anna-Mae 
Aquash,  that  what  was  said  to  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  - "that  she,  too,  could  be 
executed  with  impunity,  since  everyone  would  think  that  AIM  had  done  it"  - 


implicates  the  FBI's  agents  more  than  anyone  else. 

Thank  you  for  your  prayers  on  behalf  of  our  departed  elder. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Chris  Kraatz 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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September  16,  2005 

Clyde  Jacobs 
Red  Springs 

Clyde  Jacobs,  78,  of  680  Pearsall  Road,  died  Sept.  12,  2005,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Boles  Funeral  Flome  Chapel  in  Red 
Springs,  the  Revs.  Weymon  Oxendine  and  Donald  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Floke  County  Floliness  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Springs. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Lonal  Jacobs  and  Ricky  Jacobs,  both  of  Red 
Springs;  two  daughters,  Betty  Hunt  and  Norline  Jacobs,  both  of  Red 
Springs;  14  grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  in  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

September  15,  2005 
Hughie  Locklear 

ROWLAND  - Hughie  Locklear,  77,  of  740  Union  School  Road,  died  Monday, 
Sept.  12,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  White  Hill  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
in  Pembroke.  Burial  in  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Helen;  brothers,  Earl  and  James;  sisters,  Joyce 
Jacobs,  Myrna  Deese,  Rosa  Rivers  and  Sally  Bledsole;  former  wife.  Hazel;  a 
grandchild;  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Mahoney  Locklear  Jr. 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mahoney  Locklear  Jr.,  86,  of  16-A  Hawkeye  Sands,  died 
Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  2005,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  an  Army  veteran. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Hoke  County  Holiness  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home  in  Red  Springs. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Susie;  son,  Jensen;  daughters,  Serena  Carter  and 
Linda;  nine  grandchildren;  17  great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great- 
grandchild  . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

September  19,  2005 
Willard  'Bill'  Lambert 

Cherokee  - Willard  Howard  "Bill"  Lambert,  60,  of  Birdtown  community, 
died  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  2005,  in  a Haywood  County  hospital. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the  son  of  Ethel  Murphy  Lambert  of 
Cherokee  and  the  late  Willard  Lambert,  who  died  in  1988.  He  was  a former 
member  of  Cherokee  Tribal  Council  and  was  a Vietnam  veteran,  having  served 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Robert  Lambert 
and  sister,  Shirlene  McCoy. 


In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  daughter,  Nadine  Walsh  and 
husband,  Christopher,  of  Albany,  N.Y.;  brother,  Walter  "Bud"  Lambert  and 
wife,  Sheila,  of  Cherokee;  four  sisters,  Shirley  Stepp  of  Dawsonville,  Ga., 
Inez  Huskey  of  Cherokee,  Caroldene  Higgins  of  Cherokee,  Alice  Owle  and 
husband,  Sammy  Wayne,  of  Cherokee;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Bethabara  Baptist 
Church  of  which  he  was  a member.  The  Revs.  Mitchell  Smiley  and  Ricky  Stepp 
will  officiate  with  burial  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  where  the  body  will  remain  until  placed  in  the  church  one  hour  prior 
to  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

September  7,  2005 
Ann  Stevens 

Ann  Stevens,  77,  of  Bagley,  died  on  Aug.  14,  at  the  North  Country 
Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

Ann  was  born  Feb.  28,  1928,  near  Snyder  Lake  on  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation  to  John  and  lessi  Bush.  She  attended  the  White  Earth  Boarding 
School.  She  was  a member  of  the  CAP  program  at  Rice  Lake  for  many  years. 

Ann  worked  for  16  years  as  a nurses  aid  at  the  Clearwater  County  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Bagley.  She  also  worked  for  four  years  as  a cook  at  the  Bagley 
school . 

She  enjoyed  reading,  baking,  and  attending  pow-wows.  Ann  liked  sharing 
stories  of  days  gone  bye. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Gloria  Johnson  of  Lawton,  Okla., 

Richard  (Thunderhawk)  Stevens  of  Duluth,  Shirley  Bartsch  of  Washington, 
Sandy  Stevens  of  Bagley;  one  sister,  Margie  Wyman  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
one  brother,  Jimmy  Bush  of  White  Earth,  11  grandchildren  and  17 
greatgrandchildren  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  daughters: 
Betty  Anne  and  Carol  lean;  brothers:  Chuck,  Norman,  Ivan,  and  lohnny 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  19  at  the  Sports  Complex  in 
Naytahwaush  with  the  Reverend  George  Ross  and  Reverend  Lisa  Smith 
officiating. 

Interment:  Samuel  Memorial  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Naytahwaush. 

Arrangements : The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bagley. 

In  Memory 

In  Memory  of  my  Beloved  Mother,  Lorraine  (Nellie)  Keezer  who  would  have 
turned  80  on  Aug.  26  - she  passed  away  in  lanuary  2005  - Happy  B-day  Mom 
Mom, 

I am  thinking  of  you  today  - thinking  of  how  much  I miss  you  and  wish 
you  were  here  with  me. 

I am  thinking  of  the  closeness  we  shared  and  all  the  good  times  we  spent 
together,  of  course  memories  will  never  be  as  good  as  having  you  here;  but 
they  help  me  feel  a little  closer  to  you  while  we  are  apart.  I can't  think 
of  anything  more  than  being  with  you  right  now  because  everything  seems 
more  special  if  you  were  here. 

Mom,  you  are  so  important  to  me  and  that's  a feeling  that  neither  time 
nor  distance  will  ever  change. 

I realize  even  more  how  important  I appreciated  you...  and  how  happy  we 
were  whenever  we  were  together.  Mom,  I care  so  much  for  you  - even  though 
you  are  not  here  but  please  remember  that  I miss  you  and  love  you  so  much. 

Love, 

Your  daughter  Wanda  (Keezer)  Bevins 
Copyright  c.  2005  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

September  17,  2005 
Faye  Zaske 

Faye  Zaske  "Wicahpi  Wazin  Win"  (meaning  One  Star  Woman),  60,  of  the 
Lower  Sioux  Community  passed  away  on  Friday,  September  9,  2005  after  an 


extended  illness.  Funeral  services  were  held  Tuesday  noon  from  St. 
Cornelia's  Episcopal  Church  at  the  Lower  Sioux  Community  with  burial  in 
the  church  cemetery.  The  Redwood  Valley  Funeral  Flome  handled  the 
arrangements . 

Faye  Marie  Zaske  was  born  Danuary  3,  1945  in  Pipestone  to  David  and 
Emmarica  (Wabasha)  Larsen.  She  attended  Bishop  Whipple  Mission  school 
through  the  sixth  grade,  and  graduated  in  1962  from  Morton  High  School 
where  she  was  a majorette. 

On  Dune  16,  1962,  Faye  married  Gerald  Zaske  at  St.  Cornelia's  Episcopal 
Church.  She  later  attended  and  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Minneapolis 
School  of  Business.  She  worked  various  jobs  before  working  for  Northwest 
Airlines  for  15  years.  She  also  served  as  the  Lower  Sioux  Administrator 
for  a number  of  years.  She  was  very  involved  in  her  family  and  community. 
She  was  a practitioner  of  the  Dakota  traditional  life  ways,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Sundance  Committee.  Faye  enjoyed  traveling, 
playing  Bingo  and  having  card  parties.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her 
friends  and  family,  and  especially  her  children  and  grandsons. 

Faye  is  survived  by  her  husband  Gerry  who  is  retired  from  the  city  of 
Minneapolis;  daughter  Melinda  "Lin"  Galarneau  and  husband  Gregory  of 
Farmington;  son  Deff  Zaske  and  companion  Anne  Zenk  of  Redwood  Falls; 
grandsons  Desse  Zaske  and  Sean  Beckler;  siblings  David  Larsen  and  wife 
Valerie  of  the  Lower  Sioux,  Lana  Larsen  of  the  Lower  Sioux,  Bob  Larsen  and 
wife  LaVeda  of  the  Lower  Sioux,  and  Curt  Larsen  and  wife  Cathy  of  the 
Lower  Sioux;  Hunka  family  Everett  Black  Thunder  and  wife  Brenda,  Gary 
Holybull  and  wife  Anne,  Doe  Circle  Bear,  Wanda  Dohnson,  Olivia  Eastman  and 
Cynthia  Starr;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  brother  Doe,  and  nephews  Brian 
Larsen  and  Danny  Larsen. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Redwood  Falls  MN  Gazette.  All  rights  reserved. 

September  14,  2005 
Patricia  Ann  Long 

Patricia  Ann  Long,  42,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  2005,  at  Carolina's  Medical  Center  in  Charlotte. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Greg  Kingbird 
officiating.  A wake  began  on  Monday  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  today.  Burial  will  be  in  Family 
Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

September  13,  2005 
Mary  E.  Lakas 

Mary  E.  Lakas,  82,  of  Sioux  City  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  2005,  at 
Matney  Colonial  Manor  in  South  Sioux  City. 

Services  will  be  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Paul's  Indian  Mission,  with 
the  Rev.  F.  David  Titus  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Logan  Park  Cemetery 
Visitation  will  be  after  4 p.m.  today,  with  a wake  service  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Indian  Mission.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Meyer  Brothers 
Colonial  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Lakas  was  born  May  7,  1923,  in  Santee,  Neb.,  the  daughter  of  Desse 
and  Lucy  (Tuttle)  Redwing.  She  moved  from  Santee  to  Sioux  City  in  the 
early  1940s.  She  married  Larry  Lakas  on  Danuary  1971  in  Sioux  City.  Larry 
preceded  her  in  death  in  Dune  1989,  in  Sioux  City. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Paul's  Indian  Mission. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Dolly  Gaymon  of  Bellevue,  Neb.;  three  sons 
Donald  Rich  of  Ukiah,  Calif.,  Anthony  Flowers  and  Dohn  Flowers,  both  of 
Sioux  City;  19  grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  William  "Sugar"  Flowers;  a sister. 


Goldie  Wiley  in  February  2005;  and  several  other  brothers  and  sisters. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Walter  Hohn,  Eddie  John,  Michael  John,  Lonnie  John, 
Robert  Peterson  and  Terry  Wiley.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Waundi 
Flowers,  Asa  Flowers,  Hesse  Flowers,  Louie  Flowers,  David  Halstead,  Danny 
Halstead,  Robert  Goulette  and  Ron  Thomas. 

September  17,  2005 

Tacanku  W.  Thomas 

SANTEE,  Neb.  - Tacanku  Wakan  "Canku"  (His  Holy  Road)  Thomas,  14,  of 
Santee  journeyed  to  the  Spirit  World  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  2005. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Sunday  at  his  home,  where  he  resided  with  his 
grandparents,  Ron  and  Thelma  Thomas,  89363  539th  Ave.,  the  Hobu  Creek 
District  on  the  Santee  Sioux  Nation  Reservation.  Marvin  Helper  of  Red 
Shirt,  S.D.,  and  Ron  and  Rick  Thomas  of  Santee  will  officiate.  The  drum 
group  will  be  Mato  Pejuta.  Traditional  Dakota  wake  and  burial  services 
will  be  at  his  home  beginning  today  and  continuing  until  service  time 
Sunday.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Kostel  Funeral  Home  in 
Yankton,  S.D. 

Canku  was  born  April  3,  1991,  in  Sioux  City,  the  son  of  Anthony  "Tony" 
Thomas  and  Lori  Anne  DeCora.  He  was  a freshman  at  Niobrara  Public  School. 
He  previously  had  attended  the  Santee  Community  School  in  Santee  and  Wolf 
Creek  Middle  School  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  He  loved  hunting  and  fishing  with 
his  friends  and  relatives.  He  also  enjoyed  playing  basketball.  He  was  an 
active  participant  of  his  traditional  Dakota  ways.  He  was  a singer,  a 
Grass  Dancer  and  a proud  Dakota. 

He  is  survived  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ron  and  Thelma  Thomas; 
maternal  grandmother,  Patricia  Buffalo  Chief  DeCora  of  Sioux  City;  a 
sister,  Kayla  DeCora  of  Florida;  an  aunt  (mom)  Veronica  Thomas  of 
Winnebago,  Neb.;  an  uncle.  Redwing  Thomas  of  South  Sioux  City;  and  aunts, 
Germaine  Hohn  and  Ila  DeCora  of  Sioux  City  and  Kathleen  and  Ileen  DeCora 
of  Santee. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  maternal  great-grandmother, 
Goldie  Redwing  Wiley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Redwing  Thomas,  Carlos  Cariaga,  Wakinyan  Thomas, 
Hames  Star,  Hustes  Wilson,  Robbie  Goulette,  Orlando  Frazier,  Lonnie  Hohn 
Hr.,  Clyde  Hoffman  and  Hosh  Thomas.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  A.H. 
Griffin,  Vinny  Provost,  Austin  Saunsoci,  Carl  Hohn,  Kenny  Provost,  Hilton 
Hohn,  Devin  Goulette,  Cedric  Denney,  Issac  Denney,  Anpo  Star,  Cetan  Thomas 
Mato  Thomas,  Dakota  YellowCloud  and  Zeke  Halstead. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Hournal. 

September  16,  2005 

Myron  Yellow  Earrings 

Myron  Yellow  Earrings,  47,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  Sept.  15,  2005,  in 
McLaughlin . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

September  16,  2005 

Donna  Andrews 

Location:  Bonesteel,  SD 

Funeral  Home:  Clausen  Funeral  Home 

Bonesteel  - Funeral  services  for  Donna  Andrews,  age  69,  of  Bonesteel,  SD 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  September  17,  2005,  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Milks 
Camp  Community  Hall. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  UCC  Cemetery,  rural  St.  Charles,  SD.  Wake  services 
will  begin  Thursday  at  4:00  p.m.  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
services  on  Saturday  at  the  Hall. 

Clausen  Funeral  Home  in  Burke  is  handling  the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

September  15,  2005 
Death  notice  - 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Cecelia  Looking  Horse. 

More  information  will  be  available  next  week. 

Gordon  LeCompte 

Funeral  services  for  Gordon  LeCompte,  70  of  Eagle  Butte  will  be 
10:30  a.m.  MDT  Thursday,  September  15  at  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in 
Eagle  Butte,  Fr.  Brian  Lane  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Mossman 
Cemetery  in  Ridgeview  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge.  Mr.  LeCompte  passed  away  on  September  10  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in 
Eagle  Butte. 

Gordon  LeCompte  was  born  on  Duly  11,  1935  to  Cyril  and  Cathy  (Claymore) 
LeCompte  on  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency.  Gordon  grew  up  in  the  Promise  area; 
he  attended  school  at  the  St.  Francis  Indian  Mission  and  graduated  from 
the  Cheyenne  River  Boarding  School  in  1954.  Following  his  graduation  he 
was  employed  in  LaPlant,  SD  on  the  railroad.  In  the  fall  of  1956  he  began 
his  career  as  an  engineer  for  the  BIA  Land  Operations  and  retired  in  1990 
with  34  years  of  service.  In  1957  Gordon  married  Patricia  Lafferty  and  to 
this  union  six  children  were  born.  He  then  went  to  work  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe.  He  was  a civil  engineer  and  worked  there  for  four  years 
While  with  the  tribe  he  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Prairie  Management 
off  to  a good  start.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  "Best"  engineers;  he 
still  got  calls  from  individuals  asking  for  his  expertise.  He  could 
calculate  figures  in  his  head  faster  than  a calculator. 

Gordon  and  Elaine  were  married  on  November  13,  1987  and  made  their  home 
north  of  Parade.  Together  they  raised  registered  quarter  horses  and  cattle 
He  was  an  excellent  rancher  and  checked  on  the  livestock  every  day,  though 
he  was  on  oxygen  that  didn't  deter  his  interest  in  the  livestock. 

Gordon  was  pretty  handy  with  a rope,  he  went  to  a lot  of  rodeos  and 
ropings,  and  he  rode  a pretty  blue  roan  horse,  which  was  one  of  his  many 
roping  horses.  Gordon  would  rope  a steer  head  with  the  grand  kids;  he 
showed  Bradyn  and  Shanee  how  to  swing  the  rope.  He  also  was  an  avid  sports 
fan  and  enjoyed  watching  the  PBR. 

Gordon  was  a very  private  man,  he  didn't  like  attention.  He  was  also 
very  direct.  He  told  it  like  it  was,  no  "beating  around  the  bush." 

Gordon  was  very  fond  of  one  "special"  little  girl,  nine-  month-old  Rylin 
Skye  Ward.  Gordon  called  her  "Smilin  Rylin"  she  was  always  smiling.  He 
also  had  a good  bud  seven  year  old  Bradyn  Ward.  He  thought  a lot  of  "Papa 
Gordon."  Gordon  and  Bradyn  took  a trip  to  Pierre  and  Ft.  Pierre  in  May  to 
get  a bull.  Bradyn  came  back  with  a pair  of  new  boots;  he  could  talk  his 
"papa"  into  anything. 

Gordon  was  a good  husband  and  provider.  He  was  a faithful  AA  person.  He 
was  alcohol  free  for  24  years  and  helped  others  who  were  struggling  with 
alcohol  related  problems. 

He  is  survived  by  his  faithful  and  loving  wife,  Elaine,  one  son,  Marty 
LeCompte  (Kira)  of  Aberdeen,  four  daughters:  Dody  (Gary)  Garrison,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Dackie  (Derry)  Black  of  Billings,  MT,  Connie  (Steve) 
Wilkie  of  Billings,  MT,  and  Robyn  LeCompte  of  Aberdeen.  Gordon  had  13 
grandchildren,  Yvette,  Zachary  and  Sam  Garrison;  Shanda  (Eric)  Rieker, 
Danessa  and  Alexandra  Black;  Mason  Young,  Ashley  and  Whitley  LeCompte; 
Stevie  Rae,  Wyatt,  Zane  and  Sydney  Wilkie  and  two  great  grandchildren, 

Cory  and  Cody;  five  step  children  Bill  (Dodonna)  Ward  of  Kayenta,  AZ, 
Kelly,  Wanda,  Brady  and  Franki  Ward,  Robin  McCoy  and  family,  Bart  and 
Daimie  and  family  and  lots  of  step  grandchildren  who  loved  him  very  much; 
one  brother,  Quenton  LeCompte  and  two  sisters.  Dune  LeCompte  of  Eagle 
Butte  and  Rita  Fields  of  Westminster,  CO. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  infant  son,  Donnie  Patrick,  his  parents, 
Cyril  and  Catherine  LeCompte,  and  his  siblings,  Cyril  Dr.,  Narcisse, 
Claymore,  Marion  and  Cleone. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Daris  LaPlante,  Gilbert  Red  Dog,  Bill  Ward,  Kelly 


Ward,  Brady  Ward,  Bart  Ward,  Kelly  Kerstein  and  Bradyn  Ward. 

Honorary  bearers  are  Terry  Traversie,  Sonny  Boy  Traversie,  Vern  LeBeau, 
Harry  DuBray,  Fred  Hagel,  Faith  AA  Group,  Charles  Longdeau,  Floyd  Hill, 
Pierre  Traversie,  Andy  Traversie,  Melvin  Traversie,  Delbert  Traversie, 
son-in-laws  Derry  Black,  Steve  Wilkie  and  Gary  Garrison,  Marlene  and  Pete 
Knight,  John  and  Desiree  Gray,  Kelly  and  Burl  Elk,  Louis  and  Rita  DuBray, 
Thurman  Tin  Cup  and  Tracey  Barnes  Quiltell  and  husband,  Kenny  Traversie, 
Chip  O'Neal,  Marty  Ward  and  family,  Duane  Gray  and  family. 

Eulogist:  Wanda  DuBray 
Scripture  Reader:  Dusty  La-Plante. 

Special  music:  Chug  and  Kathy  Garreau. 

Lorna  Adele  Two  Bears  Cadotte 

Funeral  arrangements  for  Lorna  Adele  Two  Bears  Cadotte  age  33  of  Wakpala, 
South  Dakota  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD. 

Lorna  passed  away  on  September  10,  2005  due  to  injuries  from  a auto 
accident  near  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missouri  Dakota  Publishing,  Inc.  & The  Eagle  Butte  News. 
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Keith  Duane  Jewett,  63 
"Akicita  Najin" 

"Standing  Soldier" 

WHITE  HORSE  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Keith  Duane  Jewett  63  of 
White  Horse  was  held  Aug.  31,  2005,  at  St.  Therese  Catholic  Church  in 
White  Horse,  r.  Julian  Nix  OBS  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  the  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral 
Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  was  held  at  the  Jewett  residence  near  White 
Horse  Tuesday  evening.  A Rosary  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Tuesday. 

Keith  Duane  Jewett,  "Akicita  Najin"  Standing  Soldier,  63,  entered  the 
spirit  world  on  Aug.  28,  2005  at  his  home  near  White  Horse. 

Keith  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children  born  to  George  and  Catherine 
(Keva)  Rousseau  Jewett  on  Aug.  12,  1942  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

He  attended  school  in  Eagle  Butte  and  graduated  in  1959.  He  was 
nominated  by  Senator  Karl  Mundt  to  attend  the  U.S.  Navel  Academy  in 
Annapolis . 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1967  and  was  honorably  discharged.  Keith 
attended  college  at  Black  Hills  State  College  and  the  University  of  South 
Dakota . 

Keith  had  an  eclectic  work  history  serving  as  the  Director  of  Indian 
Studies  in  Midland  Luther  College  in  Midland,  Nebraska  to  being  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  1983  to  winning 
the  WC  Stone  Award  for  selling  insurance  from  Combined  Insurance  Company. 

He  also  served  as  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

He  became  an  expert  in  the  field  of  Indian  financing,  and  helped  many  area 
ranchers  and  business  people  with  securing  financing. 

This  new  era  required  him  to  develop  his  computer  skills  and  became 
proficient  with  the  computer  with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his 
daughters . 

Despite  working  off  the  ranch,  he  carried  on  the  family's  ranching 
tradition  east  of  White  Horse. 

His  son-in-law  and  his  grandkids  have  been  learning  the  ins  and  outs  of 
ranching  from  a fifth  generation  cattleman. 

Keith  was  an  avid  reader,  writer,  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  wrote 
hundreds  of  poems  as  well  as  business  plans. 

He  had  an  amazing  grasp  on  history  and  could  not  only  trace  his  own 
lineage  many  generations,  but  many  local  families  as  well. 

He  was  always  an  advocate  of  education  and  could  wax  eloquently  on 
every-thing  from  the  Winters  Doctrine  to  Shakespeare  to  the  Indian  Finance 


Act . 

Keith  stressed  the  importance  of  reading  and  education  to  his  daughters 
and  their  friends  who  fondly  remember  many  Sunday  brunches  reading  the 
great  works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  February  of  2004  he  was  diagnosed  with  AML  Leukemia;  however  that  did 
not  stop  him  from  being  active. 

He  continued  to  be  active  with  the  family  ranch,  and  even  reinforced  his 
self-proclaimed  title  of  being  "Fast  and  Furious"  with  the  rope  and  even 
won  the  "River  Championship"  at  the  Lawrence  arena. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  36  years,  Candace  Wilson  Jewett,  his 
daughters,  Katherine  (Keva),  Chastity  (Chas),  Jennifer  Schoelerman,  Iyonne, 
Pelagie,  his  son-in-law  Mitch  Schoelerman  and  his  grandchildren  Keith  II, 
Loryn  Schoelerman,  and  Dawson.  Also  surviving  him  are  his  eldest  brother 
Louis  Jewett,  of  White  Horse,  his  sisters  Iyonne  Garreau  of  Eagle  Butte, 
Julie  (Gib)  Marshall,  of  Eagle  Butte,  Corine  Mendoza  of  Rapid  City,  and 
Juanita  (Jim)  Gable  of  Buford,  Georgia. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  George  and  Keva;  sister  Ramona 
Jewett,  brothers,  Arthur  F.  Jewett,  Albert  E.  Jewett,  and  Orlin  Jewett. 

Honorary  Casketbearers : Dean  and  Emma  Lou  Reeves,  Jim  and  Kathy  Nelson, 
Curly  Johnson,  Harry  and  Cynthia  Charger,  Dixie  and  Marvin  LeCompte,  Ann 
Walker,  Frankie  and  Bunny  Sue  Thompson,  Brooke  LeBeau,  Marty  and  Monica 
Lawrence,  Mae  LeBeau,  Red  and  Audrey  Traversie,  Erica  Hall-Lind,  Bob  and 
Donna  Schoelerman,  Clarence  and  Charlotte  Lawrence,  LeRoy  LaPlante,  Jim 
and  Donna  Rae  Petersen,  Georgia  Licknes,  Darren  and  DeeAnn  Ducheneaux, 

David  Goodman,  Jane  Ducheneaux,  David  Glass,  Clarence  Skye,  Mike  Jandreau, 
Tom  Fredricks,  Jane  Murphy,  Ron  McDonald,  Dick  Shelton,  Pepsi  and  Tootsie 
Lawrence,  Cecelia  Looking  Horse,  Jim  and  Bridgett  Burdick,  June  Lamb  and 
family,  T.O.  and  Ly  Traversie,  Jerry  Dearly, Mobridge  Hospital  Staff,  Dr. 
Travis  Henderson,  Dr.  Eckrich,  Ft:  Snelling  3F  Staff,  Dr.  Vicky  Morrison, 
and  all  Family  and  Friends. 

Casketbearers : Brandy  Lee  Garreau,  Peyton  Jewett,  and  Mike 
DucheneauxShannon  Jewett,  Clayton  Jewett,  Larry  Mendoza  Jr.,  Merril 
Mitchell  Sonny  Wayne  Garreau,  Tommy  Harper. 

Special  Music:  Mendoza  Girls,  Jewett  Sisters,  Frankie  Thompson,  Ezra 
Black  BirdFool  Soldier  Drum  Group. 

Readers:  Betsy  Mitchell,  Julie  Ann  Garreau,  Brenda  Lemmon,  Allison 
Peterson . 

Eulogy:  Jim  Nelson  and  Wendy  Luce. 

Leonard  Irvin  Little  Thunder  Sr.,  58 

RAPID  CITY  - Leonard  Irvin  Little  Thunder  Sr.,  58,  Rapid  City,  died 
Saturday,  Aug.  20,  2005  at  home. 

Survivors  include  five  daughters,  Julie  Rose  Little  Thunder,  Lily 
Elizabeth  Little  Thunder,  Theresa  Laverne  Little  Thunder,  and  Leondra 
Marie  Little  Thunder,  all  of  Mission,  and  Lucille  Jean  Little  Thunder, 

Rapid  City;  one  son,  Leonard  Irvin  Little  Thunder  Jr.,  Mission;  eight 
sisters,  Rosalie  Little  Thunder,  Rapid  City,  Marion  Halmi  and  Annau 
Beauchman,  both  of  Parmalee,  Karen  Little  Thunder,  Mission,  Shirley  Little 
Thunder,  Donna  Cordoza  and  Violet  Cordoza,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Tara 
Hatzenbuhler,  Germany;  three  brothers,  Harold  Little  Thunder,  Parmalee, 
and  Michael  Little  Thunder  and  Scott  Jones,  both  of  Rapid  City;  and  10 
grandchildren 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in 
Rapid  City, with  a rosary  at  7 p.m.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  25,  at  St.  Isaac  Jogues  Catholic  Church  in  Rapid  City, 
with  the  Rev.  David  Matzko  S.J.  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Whitehorse  Cemetery  in  Parmelee.  Friends  may  sign  the 
guest  book  at  www.kirkfuneralhome.com. 

In  Memory  Of 
Ambrose  R.  Antelope 
June  6,  1921  - July  29,  2003 

It  has  been  two  years  since  our  father  and  grandfather  has  been  gone.  We 
think  of  him  every  day  and  wishing  he  was  here.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
are  not  the  same,  we  all  cried  at  the  table  when  you  did  not  join  us  for 


the  past  two  years. 

Life  has  been  difficult  without  you  because  you  have  done  so  much  for  us. 
All  of  our  friends  say  we  had  a good  father  and  they  wish  they  had  a 
father  like  Ambrose. 

Now  I feel  so  lucky  because  you  did  the  best  as  a single  parent  by 
sending  your  children  to  any  college  of  choice. 

I never  knew  a stronger  and  honest  per-son  as  my  father.  Memories  flash 
of  him  walking  home  from  the  BIA  and  picking  us  up  high  in  the  air  until 
his  strength  gave  due  to  health  problems. 

I try  to  think  of  all  the  stories  you  have  told  me  as  we  traveled  to  the 
VA  hospitals  in  South  and  North  Dakota. 

So  many  stories  and  history  are  lost  now  due  to  not  carrying  the  right 
equipment  to  tape  or  transcribe  your  stories. 

Our  final  trip,  I knew  it  would  be  our  last.  Dust  by  looking  at  you  and 
trying  to  get  you  into  the  car  to  go  home. 

Two  days  later,  you  said  you  were  tired  and  wanted  to  take  a nap.  You 
never  woke  up  but  you  left  a smile  on  your  face,  Desus  must  have  taken 
your  hand  to  walk  with  him. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  I heard  your  voice  "Keep  up  the  good  work,  because 
I am  very  proud  of  you." 

Then  the  phone  rang  and  it  was  sister  son,  telling  me  that  "Dad  died." 

Then  I thought  to  myself  that  he  wanted  to  say  these  last  few  words  to 
me.  Now  I Sue  know  now,  how  proud  he  was  of  his  children  and  and  grand 
children . 

We  meant  so  much  to  one  another,  now  it's  hard  to  let  go. 

The  best  memories  were  during  basketball  season,  he  knew  all  the  NBA  and 
college  teams  and  players. 

This  is  when  we  got  together  and  picked  our  favorites.  Now  there  is  a 
just  an  empty  space  where  your  chair  went  but  we  place  your  photo  on  a 
chair  because  we  know  you  are  watching  ball  with  us. 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  missing  you,  the  veterans  miss  your  voice.  The 
voice  that  speaks  for  more  and  better  benefits  for  the  Native  Veterans  on 
Standing  Rock. 

I know  you  would  be  disappointed  with  the  way  veterans  are  being  served 
now,  but  you  always  thought  positive  by  writing  letters  and  making  phone 
calls  to  the  senators  and  congressmen. 

You  were  a very  persistent  person  because  I was  there  to  take  you  any 
where  you  wanted  even  though  I knew,  we  would  get  the  shaft. 

Submitted  by  his  daughter  Valerie. 

A Birthday  Memorial  Tribute 
of 

Samuel  D . Longfeather 
August  29,  1969  - Dune  6,  2002 

We  would  of  celebrated  your  birthday  today.  It's  been  3 tears  since  God 
took  you  home. 

Everyday  we  talk  about  you.  We  miss  you  so  much  sometimes  it's  very 
hard  to  accept  that  you  are  no  longer  with  us. 

We  look  towards  the  door  expecting  to  see  you  walk  thru  the  door. 

Your  memory  is  our  keepsake,  which  we'll  never  part.  God  has  taken  you 
in  his  keeping. 

We  have  you  in  our  hearts. 

Love  your  family. 

Your  son  Samuel  Charles,  Mom,  sisters,  brother,  nephews  and  nieces. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

September  13,  2005 
Gordon  LeCompte 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  services  for  Gordon  LeCompte,  70,  of  Eagle  Butte, 
S.D.,  will  be  10:30  a.m.  MDT  Thursday,  Sept.  15,  at  the  All  Saints 
Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  Fr.  Brian  Lane  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Mossman  Cemetery  in  Ridgeview  under  the  direction 
of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 


Mr.  LeCompte  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  2005,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle 
Butte . 

September  16,  2005 

Lorna  Adele  Two  Bears  Cadotte 

Wakpala  - Funeral  for  Lorna  Adele  Two  Bears  Cadotte,  age  33,  of  Wakpala 
will  be  at  10  a.m.,  CDT  on  Saturday  at  St.  Bede's  Catholic  Church  in 
Wakpala.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home. 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday  at 
the  Wakpala  Community  Center.  Lorna  died  Sept.  10,  2005,  near  McLaughlin, 

S.D. 

September  17,  2005 

Mary  Cecilia  Looking  Horse 

Green  Grass  - Mary  Cecilia  Looking  Horse,  72,  of  Green  Grass,  died 
Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

Funeral  will  be  10  a.m.  MDT  Tuesday,  Sept.  20,  at  her  residence  in  Green 
Grass . 

Wake  service  will  be  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  her  residence  with  friends  and 
family  meeting  at  Highway  63  and  Green  Grass  road  junction  at  4 p.m. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Looking  Horse  Cemetery,  Green  Grass,  under  the 
direction  of  Luce  Funeral  Home,  Eagle  Butte. 

September  18,  2005 
Myron  Yellow  Earrings 

Little  Eagle  - Funeral  for  Myron  Yellow  Earrings,  age  47,  of  Little 
Eagle  at  the  Elk  Horn  Church  in  Little  Eagle,  S.D.  on  Friday  at  2 p.m., 
CDT. 

Burial  in  the  church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home 
of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Church  in  Little  Eagle 
S.D.  starting  at  7 p.m.  CDT. 

Myron  passed  away  on  Sept.  15,  2005  in  McLaughlin,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Lydia  (Thompson)  Renville,  95 

Our  beloved  mother,  Lydia  3.  (Thompson)  Renville,  95,  of  Browns  Valley, 
MN,  passed  away  September  12,  2005,  at  the  Browns  Valley  Health  Center. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dennie  and  Jacob  Thompson. 

Funeral  services  for  Lydia  were  held  on  Thursday  morning,  September  15, 
2005,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Sisseton,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Walter  Butor,  O.M.I.  celebrant. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Day  Nunez,  Chris  Franklin,  Winfield  Thompson,  Dr 
, Benjamin  Thompson,  Harold  Culbertson,  Gordon  Despiegler,  Thomas  "Hammie" 
Marks,  and  Mike  Myrum. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Alma  Renville,  Beatrice  Wanna,  Marie  Crawford, 
Dune  Renville,  Cathy  Despiegler,  Donna  Myrum,  Celina  Buckanaga,  Pearl 
Wilson,  Esther  Wilson,  Bonnie  One  Road,  and  Mary  Ann  Dailey. 

There  was  an  all  night  wake  service  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall 
in  Sisseton. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Matthew's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Veblen,  SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Lydia  is  survived  by  her  three  daughters  - Peggy  (Dim)  Soames  of 
Overland,  KS,  Bobbie  (Rudy)  Nunez  of  Kansas  City  North,  MO,  and  Carole 


(Dim)  Franklin  of  Leawood,  KS;  two  brothers  - Winfield  Thompson  of 
Sisseton,  and  Nick  Thompson  of  Browns  Valley,  MN;  four  grandchildren;  four 
great  grandchildren;  three  great-great  grandchildren;  many  relatives; 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  and  friends. 

Lydia  was  preceded  in  death  by  husbands  Harold  Renville  and  Doe  Negri; 
one  daughter;  seven  brothers  - Angus,  Andrew,  Peter,  Benjamin,  Zach,  Ed, 
and  Angus;  and  three  sisters  - Lucille,  Mathilda,  and  Elizabeth. 

The  family  deeply  appreciates  the  loving  care  given  by  the  staff  of  the 
Browns  Valley  Health  Center. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

September  16,  2005 
Donna  Andrews,  Bonesteel 

Donna  Andrews,  69,  Bonesteel,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  2005. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Milks  Camp  Community  Hall, 
rural  Bonesteel. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  UCC  Cemetery,  rural  St.  Charles. 

Wake  services  began  Thursday  and  will  continue  until  time  of  services 
Saturday  at  the  hall. 

Clausen  Funeral  Home,  Burke,  is  handling  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

September  13,  2005 
Gordon  LeCompte 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Gordon  LeCompte,  70,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10, 
2005,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  15,  at  All  Saints 
Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  with  the  Rev.  Brian  Lane  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mossman  Cemetery  in  Ridgeview. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  16,  2005 

Lorna  Adele  Two  Bears  "Pumpkin"  Cadotte 
WAKPALA  - Lorna  Adele  "Pumpkin"  Two  Bears  Cadotte,  33,  Wakpala,  died 
Saturday,  Sept.  10,  2005,  as  a result  of  injuries  from  an  automobile 
accident  near  McLaughlin. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  today  at  Wakpala 
Community  Center.  Visitation  will  be  from  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  today  at  Oster 
Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge,  and  family  and  friends  will  leave  in  procession 
from  the  funeral  home  to  Wakpala  at  6 p.m. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CDT  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  at  St.  Bede's 
Catholic  Church  in  Wakpala  with  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  and  the  Rev. 

Kerry  Prendiville  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

3ohn  E.  Tail 

PORCUPINE  - 3ohn  E.  Tail,  40,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  2005, 
in  Porcupine.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Survivors  include  his  father  and  stepmother,  Eli  Tail  Sr.  and  Caroline 
Tail;  two  brothers,  Tony  Tail,  Manderson,  and  Daniel  Tail,  Sioux  Falls; 
and  four  sisters,  lanice  Tail  and  Elizabeth  Tail,  both  of  Porcupine,  Donna 
Tail,  Manderson,  and  Angel  Bowman,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  at  the  Porcupine 
CAP  building.  Traditional  Lakota  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Sept. 
19,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  building,  with  Eric  Cross  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Albin's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  17,  2005 


Whisper  Dawn  Longman 


WOUNDED  KNEE  - Whisper  Dawn  Longman,  infant,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  14, 
2005,  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Donald  Longman  Dr.  and  Stephanie  Jealous 
of  Him,  both  of  Wounded  Knee;  one  brother,  Ethan  Jealous  of  Him,  Allen; 
one  sister,  Candace  Jealous  of  Him,  Allen;  and  her  grandmothers,  Kathy  Elk, 
Allen,  Vina  High  Horse,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal 
Church  in  Allen,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Myrtle  S.  Poor  Bear-Salas 

ALLEN  - Myrtle  S.  Poor  Bear-Salas,  53,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  15, 
2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Wanbli  Poor  Bear,  Rapid  City;  two  daughters, 
Marty  Hawkins  and  Julie  Poor  Bear,  both  of  Allen;  five  sisters,  Clara 
Rodriguez,  Darlene  Cross,  Elaine  Martinez  and  Angie  Reyes,  all  of  Allen; 
and  Rochelle  Lone  Wolf,  Hastings,  Neb.;  and  16  grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  American 
Horse  School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  21,  at 
the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Bentley  officiating.  Traditional  Lakota 
services  will  be  provided  by  John  Around  Him.  Burial  will  be  at  Allen 
Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  19,  2005 
Myron  Dean  Yellow  Earrings 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Myron  Dean  Yellow  Earrings,  47,  Little  Eagle,  died 
Thursday,  Sept.  15,  2005,  in  McLaughlin. 

Wake  services  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Thursday,  Sept.  22,  at  Elk  Horn 
Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday, 
Sept.  23,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  the  Rev. 

Norman  Blue  Coat,  Beatrice  Skinner  and  Margie  Hawk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  15,  2005 
Jessie  Ann  Bitsilly 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Aneth,  Utah,  resident  Jessie  Ann  Bitsilly 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery. 

Bitsilly  was  born  Aug.  28,  1922,  in  Aneth,  the  daughter  of  Hosteen 
Bitsilly  and  Mary  Lansing.  She  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  at  the  Vista 
Grande  Nursing  Home  at  the  age  of  83. 

Bitsilly  was  known  as  a generous  and  kind  woman  who  took  in  those  who 
were  in  need.  This  included  adults  and  children  alike;  resulting  in 
raising  many  children  who  weren't  her  own.  Bitsilly  was  a Christian  woman 
who  accepted  all  religions.  She  was  a hard  worker  and  an  accomplished 
beadworker,  who  enjoyed  making  cedar  berry  necklaces.  Among  many  other 
things,  Bitsilly  was  a wonderful  storyteller.  She  was  also  a linguist, 
speaking  Navajo,  Ute  and  English.  She  expressed  her  pride  when  speaking 
about  her  grandson,  Randy,  who  is  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  stationed  in 
South  Carolina. 

Surviving  Bitsilly  are  her  children,  Barbara  Y.  Whitehorse  and  husband, 
Jimmie  Y.  Sr.  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  and  Curtis  B.  White  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  her  grandchildren,  Ryan  Yazzie  Whitehorse,  Clarissa  Marie  Nocki  and 
husband,  Amos  Sr.,  Randy  Ray  Whitehorse,  Jamie  Marie  Whitehorse,  and 
Jimmie  Y.  Whitehorse  Jr.;  her  great-grandchildren,  Rashaun  Nelson  Nocki 
and  Amos  Nocki  Jr.;  as  well  as  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Preceding  Bitsilly  in  death  were  her  parents;  her  children,  Richard 
Craig  Smiley,  Darlene,  Herman,  Irmy  and  Jerry;  and  her  siblings,  Frank 


Bitsilly,  Mary  Hay,  David  Bitsilly,  Dorothy  Jane  Bitsilly  Myerson  and 
Esther  B.  Morse. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home.  For  further 
information,  log  on  to  www.ertelfuneralhome.com  and  click  on  the  obituary 
section . 

Copyright  c.  2005,  the  Cortez  Journal. 

September  18,  2005 
David  J.  Wiehle 

FAIRFAX  - David  Joseph  Wiehle,  longtime  resident  of  the  Ralston-Burbank 
area,  passed  away  on  Thursday,  Sept.  15,  2005,  at  Via  Christi  Oklahoma 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Ponca  City. 

A graveside  service  was  held  in  the  Fairfax  Cemetery  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
17.  Pastor  Tom  Ramsey  of  Ponca  City's  First  Lutheran  Church  conducted  the 
service. 

David  was  born  on  March  5,  1963,  the  son  of  A1  Wiehle  and  Jo  Celestine 
Swanson  Wiehle.  He  spent  his  childhood  years  growing  up  in  the  Big  Bend 
area,  graduating  from  Ralston  High  School  in  1981. 

After  attending  Oklahoma  State  University  and  the  San  Antonio  Music 
School  he  pursued  his  lifelong  dream  to  become  a musician.  Music  was 
always  an  important  part  of  his  life  and  he  met  many  new  friends  through 
playing  the  guitar.  Eventually,  he  also  became  a union  pipefitter,  but 
music  was  always  his  first  love. 

Growing  up  on  a farm,  David  enjoyed  everything  about  nature,  fishing  and 
hunting.  He  especially  loved  his  dogs.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  Osage  and 
Kaw  heritage,  and  his  generous  spirit  was  obvious  to  those  who  knew  him. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  his  brothers,  Steven 
Wiehle  and  wife  Cindi  of  Odessa,  Texas,  and  Scott  Wiehle  of  Ralston;  and 
his  nephews  and  nieces,  Scott  Ryan  Wiehle  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Elizabeth 
Wiehle  and  Jordan  Wiehle  of  Austin,  Texas,  and  Allan  Wiehle  and  Lauren 
Wiehle  of  Norman.  His  special  friends  Donna  Barrone,  Gene  Williams  and 
Brian  Horton  also  survive  him. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  sent  in  David's  name  to  First  Lutheran 
School  building  fund,  c/o  First  Lutheran  Church  and  School,  1104  North 
Fourth,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Davidson  Funeral  Home  of 
Fairfax. 

Johnny  Manygoats 

NEWKIRK  - Johnny  Manygoats,  Newkirk  resident,  died  Thursday  night.  Sept. 
15,  2005,  in  the  Kingman  Community  Hospital,  Kingman,  Kan.  He  was  78. 

A graveside  service  has  been  scheduled  for  10:30  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  19 
in  Newkirk  Cemetery  with  Danny  Cornish,  minister  of  the  Newkirk  Church  of 
Christ,  officiating.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Miller-Stahl 
Funeral  Service  of  Newkirk.  The  casket  will  not  be  opened  for  viewing 
except  at  the  cemetery. 

Johnny  Manygoats,  a full-blood  Navajo  Indian,  was  born  Dec.  29,  1926,  on 
the  reservation  in  Indian  Wells,  Ariz.  He  lived  on  the  reservation  until 
he  was  five  when  he  was  taken  to  the  Ganado  Indian  Boarding  School  at 
Ganado,  Ariz.  He  also  attended  school  in  Winslow,  Ariz.,  and  graduated 
from  high  school.  In  1941  he  was  employed  in  janitorial  work  and  then  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  in  Needles,  Calif.,  laying  tracks  and  ties.  He 
also  helped  install  switches. 

Johnny  began  active  service  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  on  Feb. 
23,  1945.  He  was  stationed  state  side  and  was  honorably  discharged  Aug.  23, 
1946. 

After  his  discharge,  he  attended  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  to  study 
auto  mechanics.  He  then  worked  as  a mechanic  in  the  area  before  being 
employed  by  Short  Motor  Company  in  Arkansas  City. 

Johnny  moved  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  met  and  married  Ethel  Louise 
Hurst  on  Nov.  5,  1975.  They  made  their  home  in  El  Paso  for  13  months 
before  moving  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  state  highway 
department . 


While  in  New  Mexico,  they  were  volunteer  firemen  in  Mayhill  and 
Cloudcroft.  After  retirement,  the  couple  moved  to  Newkirk  in  September 
1971  where  they  have  since  resided.  Dohnny  enjoyed  his  work  in  mechanics 
and  his  horse. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ethel,  of  the  home  and  a number  of  cousins. 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

September  13,  2005 
Willie  Fixico 

Seminole  resident  Willie  Fixico,  81,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  at  his 
home. 

Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Bird  Creek  Baptist  Church  near 
Sasakwa  with  Deff  Factor  and  Floyd  Cooper  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Bird  Creek  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home,  Seminole. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

September  14,  2005 

Wesley  LeGarde 

A traditional  wake  service  for  Wesley  LeGarde,  42,  of  Canton,  will  be  7 
to  10  p.m.  today  at  Barefoot  Community  Hall,  Canton.  The  funeral  will  be 
1 p.m.  Thursday  at  First  Christian  Church,  Canton.  Tim  Knowles  and  Donovan 
Birdshead  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Canton  Indian  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  by  Haigler  Funeral  Home  Inc.,  Canton. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1962,  in  Clinton  to  Thomas  and  Willima  Sankey 
LeGarde  and  died  Sunday,  Sept.  11,  2005,  at  Dea-coness  Hospital,  Oklahoma 
City. 

He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Canton  through  1978.  He  continued  his 
education  at  Wind  River  schools  in  Wyoming.  He  graduated  from  Sequoyah 
Indian  High  School,  Talequah,  in  1980.  He  attended  Northern  Oklahoma 
College,  Tonkawa,  and  later  Iron  Workers  School  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

He  married  Lee  Marie  Bell  April  11,  2003. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Lee,  of  Canton;  his  children,  Victoria  and  Alma 
LeGarde;  his  adopted  mother,  Laverne  White;  13  sisters,  Annette  Bober, 
Danette  Sankey,  Angie  Sankey,  Corless  Sankey,  Vanita  Sankey,  Alondra 
Sankey,  Mary  Sankey,  Lorraine  Sankey,  Dee  Sankey,  Barbara  Sankey,  Carol 
Philips,  Hattie  White  and  Dodie  White;  one  adopted  sister,  Pam  Sutton;  and 
16  brothers.  Ford  Sankey,  Garen  Sankey,  Byron  Sankey,  Scottie  Sankey, 

Corbin  Sankey,  Winslow  Sankey  3r.,  Robert  Sankey,  Crawford  Sankey,  Sheldon 
Sankey,  Cornell  Sankey,  Byrun  Sankey,  Ira  Sankey,  Calvin  Sankey  3r., 

Anthony  Swimmer,  Eltin  Yellowfish  and  Bob  Sankey. 

Stella  Tachavanich 

The  funeral  for  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  First  Christian  Church,  Canton. 
Burial  will  be  in  Canton  Indian  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Haigler  Funeral  Home  Inc.,  Canton. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

September  18,  2005 

Sharon  Lee  Longhorn  Cross 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Sharon  Lee  Longhorn  Cross,  59,  Oklahoma  City, 
will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton,  with 
Bishop  Baclawski  officiating. 

Mrs.  Cross  died  Friday,  Sept.  16,  2005,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko,  under  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Dune  29,  1946,  to  Melvin  and  Evelyn  Toyebo  Longhorn.  She 


graduated  from  Central  State  University  with  a bachelor's  degree  and 
master's  degree  in  teacher  of  education.  She  married  Stephen  Cross  on  Oct 
6,  1968,  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  taught  school  for  20  years  at  Mid-Del  Vo- 
Tech  School  in  fashion  production.  She  received  the  Teacher  of  the  Year 
award  at  Mid-Del  Vo-Tech  School.  She  completed  a course  at  New  York 
Fashion  Institute  in  New  York.  She  was  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Teachers 
Association,  Family  Community  Careers  Leaders  of  America,  Kiowa  Tribe  and 
the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  of  the  home;  a son,  Michael  David  Cross; 
two  daughters:  Leeandra  Marie  Cross  and  Amanda  Michelle  Cross;  two 
sisters:  Melva  Dee  Batson  and  Wanona  Longhorm;  and  eight  grandchildren: 
Ashley  Cross,  Michael  Dean  Cross,  Nick  Cross,  Camri  Cross,  Cody  Cross, 
Victoria  Cross,  Gabby  Poling  and  Keragan  Boulier. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

Friends  may  call  from  1 p.m.  to  7 p. .m.  today  at  the  funeral  home 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

September  13,  2005 
Willie  Fixico 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Seminole  resident  Willie  Fixico  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Bird  Creek  Baptist  Church,  near 
Sasakwa.  Deff  Factor  and  Floyd  Cooper  are  to  officiate  with  interment  to 
follow  services  at  Bird  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Swearingen  Funeral  Flome. 

Fixico,  81,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  2005  at  home.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  22, 
1923  in  Sasakwa  to  Chebon  and  Nora  (Bean)  Fixico.  Fie  married  Elizabeth 
Larney  and  is  a former  jet  mechanic  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 

Fixico  served  his  country  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and  was  a 
member  of  Bird  Creek  Church.  FHis  parents,  wife,  one  sister,  one  brother 
and  one  great-great  grandson  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  are  four  sons,  Sam  Fixico  of  Shawnee,  Robert  Fixico  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Mike  Fixico  and  Max  Fixico  and  five  daughters,  Louella 
Looper  of  Blackwell,  Lahunta  Paschal  of  Wewoka,  Lahoma  Tiger  of  Seminole, 
Norene  Fixico  and  Mandy  Fixico,  both  of  Blackwell. 

In  addition,  one  brother,  Webster  Fixico  of  Konawa;  33  grandchildren 
and  35  great-grandchildren  survive  him. 

Messages  of  condolences  may  be  sent  online  at 
www. swearingenfuneralhome.com. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

September  13,  2005 

Desse  Ann  Bitsilly 
Aneth,  Utah 

Aug.  28,  1922  - Sept.  10,  2005 

Desse  Ann  Bitsilly,  83,  of  Aneth,  Utah,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  2005, 
in  Cortez,  Colo.  Ms.  Bitsilly  was  born  Aug.  28,  1922,  in  Aneth,  Utah. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  2005,  at  Ertel 
Memorial  Chapel,  42  N.  Market  Street,  Cortez,  Colo. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Cortez  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Bitsilly  is  in  the  care  of  Ertel  Funeral  Flome,  Cortez,  970-565-3468 

September  16,  2005 

Annie  Dim 
Counselor 

Duly  26,  1918  - Sept.  19,  2005 

Annie  Dim  passed  from  this  life  on  Monday,  September  12,  2005,  at  the 
age  of  87.  She  was  born  Duly  26,  1918  in  White  Mesa. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  19  at  Cedar  FHill  Navaj 
Grace  Brethren  Church.  The  Rev.  Tully  Butler  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Counselor  Cemetery. 


Annie  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

September  18,  2005 

Peter  Dale  Begay 
Shiprock 

Oct.  3,  1928  - Sept.  14,  2005 

Peter  Dale  Begay,  76,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  14,  2005,  in  Shiprock.  Peter  was  born  Oct.  3,  1928,  in  Naschitti.  He 
was  of  the  To'ahani  (Near  The  Wter)  Clan,  born  for  the  Kinyaa'aani 
(Towering  House)  Clan. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  and  Begebah  Dale  Begay; 
brothers,  Fred  Dale,  Sr.,  Otis  Dale  and  Harry  Morris;  sister.  Ruby  Begay, 
and  a grandchild. 

Peter  leaves  behind  his  son,  Desse  D.  Begay  of  Albuquerque;  daughters, 
Mary  F.  Begay  of  Naschitti  and  Phyllis  Dale  of  Shiprock;  brother,  Wilbert 
Deal  of  Naschitti;  sisters,  Mary  Harry  and  Elizabeth  Largie,  both  of 
Naschitti;  29  grandchildren  and  28  great-grandchildren . Peter  was 
especially  proud  of  his  two  grandchildren  that  are  serving  in  Iraq. 

Rosary  will  be  prayed  at  9:30  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  19,  followed  by  the 
Funeral  Mass  at  10  a.m.  at  Christ  The  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock. 

The  Rev.  Tim  Cervantes  will  be  the  celebrant.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery  in  the  veteran's  section.  A reception  will  be 
held  at  Christ  The  King  Catholic  Center  after  the  graveside  services. 

Pallbearers  are  Davin  Paul,  CPL  Darvian  Paul,  Harry  Bindues,  Dohnny 
Bindues,  Delbert  Clah  Dr.  and  Calvin  Dodge  Dr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Fred  Dale  Dr.,  David  Dale,  Phillip  Dale, 

Delbert  Clah  Sr.,  Wilbert  Deal,  Desse  D.  Begay  and  Howard  Nez  III. 

Peter  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Chapel,  U.S. 

Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
September  13,  2005 
Dohn  Begay  Sr. 

NASCHITTI  - Funeral  services  for  Dohn  Begay  Sr.,  85,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  14  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Tohatchi.  Father 
Doe  Redinbo  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Naschitti  community 
cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  this  evening.  Sept.  13  at  St. 

Anthony's  Catholic  Church. 

Begay  Sr.  died  Sept.  9 in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  May  25,  1920  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Edge  of  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Over  Hanging  Rock 
People  Clan. 

Begay  Sr.  was  a farmer  and  retired  silversmith.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Co.  E 506th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  101st  Airborn  Division.  He 
served  from  1942  to  1946  in  France,  Germany,  the  Aleutians  Islands  and 
Central  Pacific.  Begay  Sr.  received  WWII  Victory  Medal,  American  Theater 
Campaign  Medal,  EAME  Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  2 
Bronze  Stars  and  a Good  Conduct  Medal.  He  enjoyed  horseback  riding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rosalie  C.  Begay;  sons,  Edison  Begay  Sr.  of 
Naschitti,  Alvin  Begay  of  Window  Rock,  Dohn  Begay  Dr.  of  Sundance,  Calvin 
Begay  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Dea,n  Mowrer  of  Delores,  Colo.,  Linda  Antonio 
of  Church  Rock,  Beverly  Begay,  Precilia  Begay  both  of  Naschitti;  34 
grandchildren  and  44  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Madeline  Thompson; 
parents;  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Phil  D.  Antonio,  Trevor  B.  Antonio,  Edison  Begay  Dr., 
Eugene  Begay,  Thorn  Begay  and  Dacob  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Anthony  Parish  Hall 
following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


September  14,  2005 


Scott  Brown 

KLAGETOH  - Funeral  services  for  Scott  Wagner  Brown,  25,  will  be  at  11  am 
on  Friday,  Sept.  16  at  St.  Anne's  Mission.  Brother  Dohn  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Klagetoh  community  cemetery. 

Brown  died  Sept.  11  in  Payson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1979  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Many  Hogans  People 
Clan . 

Brown  enjoyed  carpentry  work,  he  received  his  GED  and  completed  an 
accounting  course  in  college. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Adrienne  Dann;  sons,  Tristan  Isaiah  Schurz, 
Kobe  Schurz,  Anthony  Scott  Brown,  Scott  Wagner  Brown  Dr.,  laden  Warner 
Brown;  daughters,  Alaya  D.  Brown,  Alicia  M.  Schurz;  parents,  Zacarias  and 
Bernice  Gomez;  brother,  Octavio  Gomez;  sister,  Alana  Brown;  maternal 
grandparents,  Kee  and  Ida  Tsosie  and  paternal  grandmother,  Marie  Brown. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Henry  Brown  Sr. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  15,  2005 
Rose  Begaye 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Funeral  services  for  Rose  lim  Begaye,  95,  were  at  11  a.m 
today  Thursday,  Sept.  15  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  Stake  Center.  President  Donald  Pine  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Tohatchi  community  cemetery. 

Visitation  was  held  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the  Stake  Center. 

Begaye  died  Saturday,  Sept.  10  in  Coyote  Canyon.  She  was  born  Oct.  8, 
1909  in  Tohatchi  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge 
People  Clan. 

Begaye  was  a traditional  herbalist,  weaver,  lumberjack,  hunter, 
carpenter,  cook  and  she  enjoyed  fishing. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Leona  Arviso  of  Logan,  Utah,  lane 
Curley  of  Brimhall,  Roberta  Gruber  of  Tohatchi,  Sarah  Tingey  of  Grace, 
Idaho,  Evelyn  Weaver  of  Mont  Piliar,  Idaho;  sons,  Les  Arviso  of  Spanish 
Fort,  Utah,  lim  Begaye  of  Page,  Ariz.;  stepsons,  Peter  Begay  of  Sanders, 
Tom  Begay  of  Brimhall;  sister,  Antoinette  Marie  Begay  of  Tohatchi;  29 
grandchildren  and  37  great-grandchildren . 

Begaye  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Navajo  lim  Begaye;  father, 
Kee  Dawes;  mother,  Hasdes  bah  Dawes;  brothers,  Chee  Dahozy,  Harvey  Dawes; 
sisters,  Alberta  Dawes,  Clara  Dawes;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  were  Virgil  Arviso,  Thomas  Clark,  Herbie  Curley,  Scotty 
Gruber,  Trez  Gruber,  and  Darrell  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Deborah  Lee 

PHOENIX  - Funeral  services  for  Deborah  Lynn  Lee,  38,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Sept.  16  at  the  Indian  Holiness  Mission  in  Chambers,  limmy 
Bowling  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Wide  Ruins. 

Lee  died  Sept.  11  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  March  13,  1968  in  Ganado  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Lee  graduated  from  Sanders  High  School  in  1985.  She  was  a member  of  NHS 
and  sports.  Lee  was  employed  with  W.D.  Manor  of  Phoenix.  She  enjoyed 
cooking,  reading  and  spending  time  with  her  children. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Anslem  Lee;  sons,  Dustin  Anslem  Lee, 

Devin  Ayan  Lee,  Stephen  Wacy  Lee;  daughter,  Cheyenne  Lynn  Lee;  mother, 
Gladys  Tsosie;  foster  parents,  Carl  and  Pat  Noggle;  brothers,  Steve  Noggle 
Duane  Noggle,  Henry  Tsosie  Dr.;  sisters,  Karen  Miller,  Sarah  Curley-Curtis 
Genevieve  Curley-Dackson,  Cindy  Tsosie. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Hoskie  Lewis  and  Ruth 
Lewis . 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Donovan  Silversmith 

BECENTI  - Funeral  services  for  Donovan  Silversmith,  16,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  16  at  the  Gospel  Lighthouse  Assembly  of  God 
Church.  Rev.  Dimmie  Etcitty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Crownpoint  community  cemetery. 

Silversmith  died  Sept.  12  in  Sawmill.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1989  in  Chinle 
into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Silversmith  was  currently  attending  Crownpoint  High  School  and  was  in 
the  ninth  grade. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Melissa  L.  Silversmith;  and  brother,  Aven 
Emmett  Begay. 

Silversmith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Frank  H.  Silversmith 
and  grandmother,  Katherine  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  will  Dason  Betone,  Kevin  Benally,  Marcus  Chavez,  Ralph 
Morgan,  Nathan  lames  and  lerrison  Bebo. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Becenti  Chapter 
following  services. 

Helen  Woody 

ROUGH  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Helen  Woody,  76,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Sept.  16  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church,  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein, 
O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Rough  Rock. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Woody  died  Sept.  12  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Sept.  15,  1928  in  Valley 
Store  into  the  Charcoal  Streak  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Woody  was  an  aide  in  the  1970's  at  Rough  Rock  community  school.  She  made 
pottery,  Navajo  baskets  and  sash  belts  and  was  a rug  weaver,  sheepherder, 
and  farmer.  She  enjoyed  attending  social  song  and  dances. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Leon  Woody,  Sr.,  Michael  Woody,  Charley 
Woody  all  of  Rough  Rock,  Robert  Woody  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Bobby  Woody  of 
Many  Farms,  Keith  Woody  of  Phoenix,  Benson  Woody  of  Farmington;  daughters, 
Betty  L.  Yazzie  of  Rough  Rock,  Sally  Begay  of  Many  Farms,  Mary  Lou  Begay 
of  Pinon;  brothers,  Harold  Tsosie  of  Valley  Store,  William  D.  Tsosie  of 
Chinle;  sisters,  Dorothy  Secody,  Zonnie  Tsinijinnie,  Sally  Tah  all  of 
Rough  Rock,  Pauline  Tsosie,  Ella  T.  Begay  both  of  Valley  Store. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

September  16,  2005 
Martin  Segay 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Martin  Segay,  24,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  17  on  family  land  in  Sawmill. 

Segay  died  Sept.  11  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  20,  1981  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Segay  was  a carpenter  in  Tucson,  he  also  worked  at  theGallup  Wal-Mart 
and  he  was  a wildland  firefighter  for  BIA  forestry. 

Survivors  include  Dennifer  Kingbird;  daughter,  Starvanna  Brooklyn  Segay; 
mother,  Susie  Segay;  brothers,  Melvin  Segay,  Mervin  Segay;  sisters, 
Evangeline  Segay,  Laurenda  Segay,  Belinda  Segay,  Sophia  Segay,  Delphina 
Segay,  Valencia  Segay,  Madeline  Segay;  grandparents,  Hosteen  and  Stella 
Tsinnijinnie,  Shay  and  Dahanbah  Segay. 

Segay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Milton  Segay  Sr.;  Milton 
Segay  Dr.,  Melvin  Kory  Segay  Dr.,  Duerson  Segay,  Thomason  Thomas,  Thompson 
Thomas,  Robin  Mann  and  Lisa  Segay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Melvin  Segay,  Mervin  Segay,  Wilbert  Thomas, 

Defferson  Begay,  and  Robinson  Mann. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  17,  2005 
Ruth  Stewart 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  Mass  for  Ruth  Stewart,  94,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  17  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance.  Burial 


will  be  on  a family  plot. 

Stewart  died  Sept.  14  in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  Dune  18,  1911  in  Red 
Lake,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Nelson,  Phillip,  Alfred,  Al,  Harry,  Willis, 
Franklin  Stewart;  daughter,  Minnie  Baldwin;  brothers,  Dimmy  Begay,  Dames 
Begay,  Kenneth  Begay,  Kee  Begay;  61  grandchildren,  125  great-grandchildren 
and  24  great-great-grandchildren . 

Stewart  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Benjamin  Stewart;  son, 
Benjamin  Stewart  Dr.,  Leonard  Stewart,  Wilson  Stewart;  daughter,  Mae  R. 
Upshaw  and  parents,  Carl  and  Nasbah  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ty  Baldwin,  Leon  Stewart,  Leonard  Stewart,  Dr., 

Kevin  Stewart,  Casey  Stewart,  William  Stewart. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  home  of  Minnie 
Baldwin . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Peter  Dale  Begay 

SHIPROCK  - Funeral  Mass  for  Peter  Dale  Begay,  76,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Sept.  19  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church,  Shiprock.  Father  Tim 
Cervantes  will  officiate.  Burial  will  in  the  Shiprock  community  cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  9:30  a.m.  prior  to  services. 

Begay  died  Sept.  14  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Oct.  3,  1928  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Desse  D.  Begay  of  Albuquerque;  daughter,  Mary 
F.  Begay  of  Naschitti,  Phyllis  Dale  of  Shiprock;  brother,  Wilbert  Deal  of 
Naschitti;  29  grandchildren  and  28  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  and  Begbah  Dale 
Begay;  brothers,  Fred  Dale  Sr.,  Otis  Dale,  Harry  Morris;  sister.  Ruby 
Begay  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Davin  Paul,  Cpl.  Darivian  Paul,  Harry  Bindues, 

Dohnny  Bindues,  Delbert  Clah,  Dr.  and  Calvin  Dodge  Dr. 

A reception  will  follow  graveside  services  at  the  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Center. 

September  19,  2005 

Helen  Charley 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Helen  Delgarito  Charley,  70,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  20  at  the  Mariano  Lake  Community  Bible  Church 
Pastor  Harry  Cayatineto  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Mariano  Lake 
on  family  land. 

Charley  died  Sept.  14  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  16  in  Mariano  Lake 
into  the  Deer  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Sagebrush  People  Clan. 

Charley  was  a housewife,  rug  weaver  and  home  maker.  She  enjoyed 
attending  church,  watching  western  movies,  puzzles  and  crocheting. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Sam  Y.  Charley  of  Mariano  Lake;  sons, 
Raymond  Charley,  Larry  Charley,  Ricky  Charlie,  Liebert  Charley  all  of 
Mariano  Lake;  daughters,  Pauline  Dodge,  Irene  Delgarito,  Louise  Mariano 
all  of  Mariano  Lake;  father,  Roy  Delgarito;  27  grandchildren  and  24  great- 
grandchildren . 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Alice  Dakai;  son,  Leonard 
Charlie  Sr.;  maternal  grandparents,  Mae  and  Duan  Dakai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marvin  Charley,  Melvin  Charley,  Barney  Mariano, 
Ronald  Charley,  Alvin  Cleveland,  Timothy  Delgarito,  Dimmy  Brown  and  Phil 
Freeland  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  14,  2005 
Cara  Ann  Dames 

Funeral  Services  for  Cara  Ann  Dames,  39  were  held  Saturday,  September  10 
2005  at  Greer's  Mortuary  Chapel,  with  interment  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 


Cara  was  born  in  Kearns  Canyon.  She  was  very  helpful,  generous  and  always 
laughing  and  always  helping  at  any  function.  She  could  turn  any  sad 
situation  into  a happy  one. 

Cara  was  a tomboy  since  childhood.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  fishing, 
hiking  and  camping.  A very  assertive  person,  she  never  backed  down  and  had 
great  confidence  in  herself. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Ray  Kee  lames  (Kathleen  Kozell);  mother, 
Sadie  Hosteen;  daughter,  Vanessa  Taylor;  son,  Andrew  Taylor;  brothers,  Ray 
lames,  Norman  lames  (Mae),  Chuck  lames  (Libby),  Phillip  Begay;  sisters, 
Kathy  Neztsosie  (Willard),  Lora  Boyd  (Michael)  and  her  companion,  Ted 
Taylor. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  grandfather,  maternal 
grandmother  and  two  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

September  16,  2005 

Augustine  loseph  Chico 

Nov.  30,  1915  - Sept.  13,  2005 

Preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Edith  and  son,  loseph. 

A veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  he  earned  several 
honors  while  serving  his  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
oldest  Tohono  O'  Odham  veteran  from  World  War  II.  He  worked  for  37  years 
as  a civil  service  employee  at  Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  base.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  all  of  the  stories  he  was  able  share  about  his  travels. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Dennis  (Linda),  Wayne,  Austin  (Erin), 
Theresa  (Allen)  and  Rebecca;  grandchildren,  Augustine,  Melissa,  Lindsey, 
Tara,  Michael,  loseph  and  Austin,  lr.,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Visitation  5:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  with  a Rosary  at  6:00  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
September  18,  at  SOUTH  LAWN  MORTUARY.  Funeral  Mass  9:00  a.m.,  Monday, 
September  19,  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  Burial  to  follow  at  South  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tucson  Citizen. 

September  15,  2005 

"Roddy"  Roderick  lefferson 

"Roddy"  Roderick  lefferson,  67,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community 
passed  away  on  September  12,  2005  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Mr.  lefferson,  a 
laborer  and  Navy  Veteran,  was  born  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pauline;  sister-in-law,  Carolyn  Pilcher; 
brother-in-law,  Floyd  Pilcher;  niece,  Renee  Andreas;  great  great-niece, 
Sadie  Andreas;  and  many  more  nieces  and  nephews. 

A visitation  will  be  held  on  Friday  September  16,  2005  at  6:00  PM  at 
2000  N.  Alma  School  Rd.  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

September  18,  2005 

Selena  Dawn  Ybarra 

Graveside  Services  for  Selena  Dawn  Ybarra  of  the  Salt  River  Indian 
Community  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  September  20,  2005  at  8:00  AM  at  the 
Salt  River  Indian  Cemetery,  McDowell  and  Extension  Rd. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Marla  Ybarra;  brothers:  Zachariah  Morreo, 
and  Marcelino  Ybarra;  and  grandmother,  Sandra  Ybarra. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

September  15,  2005 

Scotty  Attakai 

Scotty  Attakai,  71,  died  Monday,  Sept.  12,  2005,  in  Flagstaff.  He  was 
born  Dec.  28,  1933,  in  Teesto. 


Mr.  Attakai  was  raised  in  the  Teesto  area  and  worked  for  the  railroad  as 
a trackman  for  about  10  years  before  moving  to  Flagstaff,  where  he  worked 
as  a cook  and  for  Southwest  Forest  Industries  as  a planer  operator. 

In  1968  he  moved  back  to  Teesto  where  he  took  care  of  his  family  and 
worked  for  the  Navajo  Nation.  He  enjoyed  remodeling  projects  and  going  on 
hikes . 

Mr.  Attakai  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Dennifer  Tom;  stepchildren 
Roselin  Doe,  Elaine  Doe  and  Roberta  Gardner;  brothers,  Raymond  Attakai, 
Shorty  Attakai,  Roy  Attakai  and  Tom  Attakai;  sisters  Pauline  Wagner  and 
Hazel  Attakai;  14  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Lola  Attakai. 

A visitation  will  be  Friday  at  10  a.m  at  the  Broken  Arrow  First  Assembly 
of  God  Church  in  Indian  Wells.  Funeral  service  will  follow  at  11  a.m. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  Indian  Wells  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

September  15,  2005 
Herbert  Newman  Sr.,  70 

Herbert  Newman  Sr.,  70,  of  San  Carlos  died  Sept.  5,  2005,  in  San  Carlos. 
Born  in  San  Carlos,  he  was  a truck  driver  for  Inspiration  Consolidated 
Copper  Company  and  a Navy  veteran. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Marilyn  Ocasio  and  Marsha  Newman  of 
Casa  Grande;  two  sons,  Horace  Newman  and  Orien  Newman  of  Tucson;  his 
companion,  Katherine  Nolan  of  San  Carlos;  five  sisters,  Sadie  Duncan  of 
Peridot  Siding,  Nellie  Gilbert  of  San  Carlos,  Roselyn  Phillips  and 
Madeline  Edwards  of  Peridot,  and  Violet  Bullshoe  of  Browning,  Mont.;  a 
brother,  Albert  Polk  of  Globe;  14  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Sept.  10  at  American  Indian  Church. 
Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Veterans  Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe 
handled  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

September  16,  2005 
Russell  Maurice  Mills 

Russell  Maurice  Mills,  45,  passed  away  September  10,  2005  in  El  Centro, 
California.  He  was  born  May  17,  1960  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Russell  attended 
elementary  and  high  school  at  San  Pasqual  School.  In  previous  years  he  was 
employed  by  the  American  Indian  Nursing  Home  in  Laveen,  Arizona  and 
Clarlen  Home  in  Somerton,  Arizona. 

Russell  is  survived  by  his  aunt,  Angelina  Barley,  of  Coolidge=,  Ariz.; 
sisters,  Veronica  Mack,  Brenda  White,  Donelle  Lazaro,  all  of  Somerton, 
Ariz.,  Miranda  Mills,  of  El  Centro,  Calif,  and  Victoria  Hernandez,  of 
Somerton,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Cyril  Mills  Dr.,  and  Pete  Rose  III,  of  Somerton, 
Ariz.  and  Marian  Rose,  of  Yuma. 

He  is  also  survived  by  ten  nephews,  ten  nieces,  four  great-nephews  and 
six  great-nieces. 

Russell  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Barbara  Barley;  father, 

Cyril  Mills,  Sr.;  grandmother,  Rosalie  Huck;  grandfather.  Miles  Barley  and 
uncle,  McGee  Barley. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  West  Cocopah  Cry  House  on  Saturday, 

September  17,  2005  at  5 p.m.  Cremation  will  follow  at  6 a.m.  Sunday, 
September  18,  2005. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marlow  Dose  III,  Pete  Rose  III,  Gilbert,  Dushane  and 
Cyril  Mills,  Stanley  Barley,  Dr.,  Lymon  Golding,  Willard  Golding,  Dr.  and 
Theodore  Williamson,  Dr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Marian  Rose,  Manuel  Mills,  Dushane  Mills,  Dr., 
Desus  Mills,  Dwight  May  III,  Michael  Rose  and  Pete  Rose  IV. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Yuma  Sun, 


Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

September  13,  2005 

Myles  Marintez,  age  30,  passed  away  Sept.  5,  2005. 

1975  ~ 2005 

Myles  Marintez,  age  30,  of  Tulsa,  OK,  formerly  of  Ft.  Duchesne  died 
September  5,  2005  in  Tulsa,  OK. 

He  was  born  April  14,  1975  to  Merlin  Martinez  and  Mary  Reed  in  Roosevelt 
Utah . 

Myles  enjoyed  being  with  his  friends,  watching  wrestling  and  listening 
to  country  music  and  was  about  to  start  attending  Tulsa  Welding  School  in 
Tulsa,  OK.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  been  working  as  a stocker  at  the  HEB 
grocery  store  in  Katy,  TX. 

Myles  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mary  Reed  Homma,  step-father,  Michael  M. 
Homma  Katy,  TX;  father.  Merlin  Martinez  Randlett;  sisters,  Merlaine 
Martinez,  Katy,  TX;  nephew  Lawrence  Martinez,  niece  Ellie  Martinez,  both 
of  Katy,  TX;  Brother  Mark  Homma,  Houston,  TX;  sister  Miko  Homma,  Katy,  TX; 
sister.  Sky  Myore,  Randlett;  brother  Michael  Homma  3r.,  Katy,  TX;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

Funeral  Services  held  Saturday,  September  10,  2005  at  the  Ute  Indian 
Multipurpose  Center  in  Ft  Duchesne  at  2:00  pm.  Friends  may  call  at  the  gym 
after  5:00  p.m.  Friday  evening. 

Burial  in  the  Ft.  Duchesne  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

September  15,  2005 
Marjorie  Christine  Ruell 

Marjorie  Christine  (Burson)  Ruell,  66,  lost  her  brave  battle  with  cancer 
on  Wednesday,  September  8,  2005,  at  her  son's  residence  in  Hartford, 
Wisconsin.  She  had  opted  to  be  in  his  care  for  her  last  remaining  days. 

Margie  Ruell  was  born  Duly  13,  1939,  a surviving  twin,  in  Baird, 

Callahan  County,  Texas,  daughter  of  Clifford  Ralph  and  Mary  Elisabeth 
(Gibson)  Burson;  paternal  granddaughter  of  Dames  Daniel  and  Maggie 
(Mitchell)  Burson  and  maternal  granddaughter  of  Coit  Edwin  and  Beulah 
Graves  (Guinn)  Gibson.  She  moved  with  her  family  to  La  Canada,  CA  in  1940 

and  in  1948  the  family  moved  to  Littlerock,  CA.  She  attended  Baldwin  Park 

High  School  in  Baldwin  Park,  Ca. 

Margie  Ruell  retired  from  the  Yerington  Paiute  Tribe  in  2004  after  15 

years  as  a finance  officer.  She  had  also  worked  for  the  Harris  Ranch  in 

Coalinga,  CA  for  many  years  before  moving  to  Yerington,  NV. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Scott  Ruell  and  his  sons,  Donathan  and 
Nickolas;  daughters,  Andrea  Chere  and  Brytani  Nichole  Ruell  of  Arizona; 
son,  Derek  Coyt  Ruell,  and  his  sons,  Coyt  Andrew  Ruell;  and  Deremey  Ryan 
Ruell  all  of  Wisconsin;  sister,  Mrs.  Pauline  (Burson)  Ballentine  and 
brother-in-law,  Robert  Ballentine  of  Oceanside,  CA;  nieces,  Mrs.  Allyn 
Christine  (Ballentine)  McKee,  and  Mrs.  Denise  Gail  (Ballentine)  Davis  both 
of  Indio,  CA. 

A memorial  will  be  held  in  Yerington,  Nevada  on  September  17,  2005,  at 
4:00  p.m.  at  the  Mason  Valley  Moose  Lodge,  644  S.  Main  St. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Reno  Gazette-Dournal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 

September  14,  2005 

William  "Muggie"  E.  Sooksoit 
Merritt  Funeral  Home 

YAKIMA  - William  "Muggie"  E.  Sooksoit,  49,  of  Yakima,  went  to  be  with 
the  creator  on  Saturday  September  10,  2005.  Muggie  was  born  on  February  11 
1956  in  Goldendale  to  Wilfred  and  Naomi  Sooksoit. 

He  attended  school  in  Wapato,  Union  Gap,  Parker,  and  Davis.  Muggie 
received  his  GED  through  the  HEP  program.  He  was  a handyman  and  worked  as 


a carpenter.  He  enjoyed  softball  and  peewee  basketball.  His  favorite  teams 
were  the  Redskins  and  the  Braves.  Muggie  was  an  active  pool  player;  he 
played  along  side  lean  Marie  at  the  Spur  Tavern,  Nancy's  Kitchen,  and  in 
Wiley  City.  He  enjoyed  summer  days  at  Howard  Lake  hunting,  fishing,  and 
being  in  the  mountains.  He  married  Karma  Saluskin  on  August  19,  1978. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Andrew  Sooksoit,  Alexis  (Aaron  Buck) 
Sooksoit  and  Roman  Sooksoit;  grandchildren,  Kaylynn  Sooksoit,  Olver  Buck, 
and  Frieda  Buck;  stepfather,  Antone  Skahan  Dr.;  sisters,  Wilma  Hall  and 
Marilyn  Malatare;  brothers,  Wilford  Sooksoit  Dr.,  Marcus  Sootsoit,  Thomas 
Mathias,  Bud  Mathias,  Ruben  Mathias,  and  Virgil  Mathias;  aunts,  Anna  Dohns 
Pearl  Charley,  Roma  Cartney,  Doanne  Tahmalwash,  and  Lucinda  Green;  Uncles, 
Ellison  David,  Leo  Aleck,  Sonny  Dohns,  Ernie  Lewis,  and  Arlie  Cook; 
grandmothers,  Delores  Martin,  Leta  Comenout;  nephews.  Nelson  Hall  and 
Nathan  (Sandra)  Hall. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frieda  Skahan  and  Wilford 
Sooksoit;  grandparents.  Nelson  and  Allie  Aleck,  Andrew  and  Edna  David; 
aunts,  Deannette  Beavert,  Emma  Lewis,  Arlene  David,  and  Allegua  Robinson; 
uncles,  Dunbar  and  Charles  Dohn,  David  Aleck;  sisters,  Thelma  Sooksoit  and 
Dessica  Skahan;  brothers,  George  Skahan,  Melvin  Derome,  and  Charles  Dohns. 

His  pride  and  joy  was  truly  his  family  including  his  grandchildren . 

Dressing  services  were  held  Tuesday  at  2pm  at  Merritt  Funeral  Home. 

There  were  overnight  services  at  the  1910  Shaker  Church  and  then  today 
(Wednesday)  at  8am  the  family  and  friends  will  process  to  the  1910  Shaker 
Church  Cemetery  for  burial  services. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

September  13,  2005 
Patricia  Ellen  Henry  Cheer 

Patricia  Ellen  Henry  Cheer  was  born  to  the  late  Monacella  Doe  and  the 
late  Leroy  Peter  Henry  Dr.  on  March  9,  1952,  in  Everett,  Washington.  She 
left  us  on  September  9,  2005,  after  undergoing  many  years  of  health 
challenges . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  17  years,  Dana  Cheer;  her  daughter, 
Mary  Lou  Williams  and  her  son,  Morey  Williams,  both  of  Tulalip.  The  light 
of  her  life  was  her  grandchildren,  Antonio,  Kurtis,  Keianna,  Quincy,  Bryce 
Dr.,  Takota,  Deremy,  Vashti,  and  Veniece;  she  is  also  survived  by  her 
sisters,  Loretta  Dames,  Donna  Cooper,  Betty  Henry,  Mary  Do  Dames,  Annette 
Napeahi,  all  of  Tulalip,  and  Virginia  Bill,  of  Tacoma;  her  brothers  Leroy 
P.  Henry  III,  of  Tulalip,  Woodworth  Henry,  of  Tacoma,  and  Eugene  Henry, 
of  LaConner;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and  friends.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Monacella  Doe;  father,  Leroy  P.  Henry,  Dr 
; her  brothers,  Oliver  Henry,  Morris  Henry,  Patrick  Henry,  Hanford  Henry 
and  Duane  Henry,  and  nephew  Derek  Dames. 

Pat  worked  for  Tulalip  Bingo  for  nine  years  and  Tulalip  Housing 
Authority.  Her  all-time  favorite  past  time  was  playing  bingo  with  her 
daughter  and  her  sisters.  She  would  always  say  "I'm  on  again,"  at  all 
family  get  togethers  and  on  special  occasions  Pat  was  the  true-life  of  the 
party.  She  loved  to  dance  to  all  her  favorite  artists,  including  Patsy 
Cline,  Aretha  Franklin,  Motown  legends,  Elvis  Presley,  and  many  others. 

She  never  missed  a beat  dancing  with  her  brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins. 
Pat  loved  her  family  unconditionally.  She  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and 
loved  to  laugh.  In  her  last  moments  she  maintained  that  sense  of  humor  by 
cracking  jokes  and  making  everyone  laugh  with  her  one-liners. 

She  leaves  behind  her  close  friend  Ester  Celestine,  and  her  longtime 
childhood  friend,  Doy.  Special  gratitude  for  her  sister,  Mary  Do,  for  her 
gracious  generosity;  to  her  sister,  Betty  Lou,  for  her  bed  side  humor;  to 
her  daughter,  Mary  Lou,  for  being  her  best  friend;  and  her  loving  son 
Morey.  To  her  grandchildren,  her  dreams  and  wishes  for  you,  to  excel  in 
all  that  you  do. 

In  all  our  hearts  Pat  will  be  truly  missed. 

Viewing  will  be  held  from  1:00  p.m.  until  2:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  September 
13,  2005,  at  Schaefer  -Shipman  Funeral  Home,  804  State  Ave.,  Marysville, 


WA.  Interfaith  service  will  be  held  at  6:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  September  13, 
2005,  at  the  Tribal  Center,  6700  Totem  Beach  Rd,  Tulalip,  and  funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.  Wednesday,  September  14,  2005,  at  the 
center  with  burial  following  at  Mission  Beach. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

September  17,  2005 

Andrew  L.  Brown  Dr. 

RIVERTON  - The  funeral  for  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  resident  Andrew 
L.  Brown  Dr.,  86,  was  conducted  Sept.  16,  2005,  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic 
Church.  Committal  rites  were  accorded  by  the  Arthur-Antelope-Brown 
American  Legion  Post  No.  84  of  Arapahoe. 

He  died  Sept.  12,  2005,  at  Morning  Star  Manor  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Born  Duly  31,  1919,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Alta  (Tyler)  and 
Andrew  L.  Brown  Sr.;  and  attended  school  at  St.  Stephen's.  His  American 
Indian  name  was  Ho30. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  on  Duly  3,  1942,  at  Fort  Warren. 

On  Dec.  16,  1945,  he  married  Veronica  "Monica"  Warren  at  St.  Stephen's 
Mission . 

They  made  their  home  at  Mill  Creek,  where  he  was  a rancher  by  trade  and 
a member  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

His  interests  included  his  family,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren; elk-hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  horseback-riding; 
running  cattle;  and  taking  long  rides  "just  driving  around."  His  hobbies 
were  making  hand  drums  and  head  roaches. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Andrew  L.  Brown  III  of  Casper,  Charles 
Brown  Sr.  of  Ethete,  Alan  Brown  of  Riverton  and  Vernon  Brown  and  David 
Brown  Sr.  of  Arapahoe;  15  grandchildren;  26  great-grandchildren;  a great- 
great-grandchild;  and  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  Bear. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife;  two  sons,  Dohn  T.  Brown  Sr.  and 
Gary  Brown;  a daughter,  Ruth  Ann  Brown;  a granddaughter;  two  brothers, 
Dohnny  L.  and  Raymond  Brown;  five  sisters,  Mary  Blackburn,  Eva  C'Hair, 
Annie  Wanstall,  Dulia  Norse  and  Rosaline  Headley;  his  parents;  and  his 
grandfather.  Chief  Lone  Bear. 

Davis  Funeral  Home  of  Riverton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

September  14,  2005 

Archibald  Bear  Ground 

CROW  AGENCY  - Archibald  Bear  Ground,  75,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  to  the 
other  camp  Sept.  11,  2005,  in  the  Awe  Kualawaache  Care  Center. 

Akchiia'  iaKa'atish,  "Owns  a Small  Horse,"  a name  given  to  him  by  his 
grandfather  Pretty  Horse,  was  born  Feb.  6,  1930,  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of 
Wesley  Otto  Bear  Ground  and  Elizabeth  Fights  Wellknown.  He  was  a 
descendent  of  Chief  Plenty  Coups  and  Chief  Bell  Rock.  His  grandparents, 
Dohn  Fights  Wellknown  and  Mary  Ursula  Rock,  raised  him.  In  his  younger 
years,  he  was  a jockey,  bronc  rider  and  trained  racehorses  for  his  uncle, 
William  Dust.  He  was  a traditional  man  who  believed  in  Crow  culture  and 
the  values  of  the  Crow  people.  He  actively  participated  in  traditional 
activities,  especially  dancing  at  area  powwows. 

Archie  respected  all  religions  with  the  charismatic  Christian  principle, 
that  we  all  worship  one  creator.  He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  St. 

Dennis  Catholic  Church  who  was  often  called  upon  by  the  Bishop  to  use 
sacred  cedar  at  special  meetings.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church. 

He  received  his  GED  and  later  attended  drug  and  alcohol  counseling 
training  at  Ft.  Lyon,  Colo.,  and  Seattle.  He  became  a criminal  justice 
counselor  and  Director  of  the  Crow  Detox  Center,  where  he  received  several 
merit  awards  for  his  leadership.  He  was  instrumental  in  using  acupuncture 
treatments  for  chemical  abuse  people.  Archie  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and 


later  received  his  Honorable  Discharge.  He  was  a member  of  the  Greasy 
Mouth  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  He  married  Evelyn  Cerise 
Hogan  in  Seattle,  on  Dec.  26,  1978. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  enjoyed  leather  craft,  collecting  antiques  and 
attending  wild  horse  races  throughout  Colorado,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

His  parents;  daughter,  Donna  Bear  Ground;  son,  Wesley  Defferson;  adopted 
son.  Print  Spotted  Bear;  stepmother,  Elimere  Bear  Ground;  sisters,  Maude 
Stops,  Roseabelle  Fighter,  Stephanie  Ten  Bear,  Lucy  Anderson,  Agnes  Shaver 
Holds,  Olive  Stewart,  Martha  Dust,  Charlotte  One  Goose;  and  brothers. 

Burton  Bear  Ground  and  Clive  Dust,  preceded  Archie  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evelyn;  sons  Tilton  (Sarah)  Old  Bull  and  Ben 
(Dosie)  Stands;  daughters,  Clarise  (Ronnie)  Medicine  Crow  and  Denise  Bear 
Ground;  stepchildren,  Curtis  Hogan,  Pat  Spotted  Bear,  Doleen  (Allen)  Spang 
and  Mary  (Doe)  Foote;  sisters,  Gladys  Bear  Below,  Agnes  (Anthony)  Left 
Hand,  Shirley  (Billy)  Stewart,  Faith  Faraway,  Lavern  Williamson,  Clara 
Nomee,  Gloria  (Al)  Good  Luck,  Rose  Bear  Crane,  Warlene  Fights  Well  Known, 
Debbie  Yarlott,  Vicki  Howe,  Ioann  Horn,  Gwendolyn  Falls  Down,  Garnett 
Watan,  Karen,  Clara  Bear  Don't  Walk  and  Darlene  Bird  Far  Away;  brothers. 
Burton  (Randine)  Pretty  on  Top,  Greeley  (Stella)  Not  Afraid,  Carl  (Edwina) 
Venne,  Roger  (Pat)  Turns  Plenty,  Alonzo  (Veronica)  Ten  Bear,  Clayton 
Mountain  Pocket,  Robert  (Carol)  Howe,  David  Bad  Bear,  Woodson  Far  Away, 
Derome  and  Vincent  White  Hip,  Dohn  and  Mike  (Dessie)  Little  Nest;  adopted 
sons.  Dean  Good  Luck  Dr.,  Dee  Not  Afraid  and  Orrin  Anderson;  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  his  aunts,  Dulia  Not  Afraid,  Thelma 
Bird  in  Ground,  Agnes  Old  Bear,  Amy  Red  Star  and  Edna  Dust;  as  well  as  his 
extended  family,  including  the  Fights  Wellknown,  Rock,  Bad  Boy,  Plain  Bull, 
Grasshopper,  White  Hip,  Grey  Bull,  Williamson,  Mountain  Pocket,  Dust, 

Falls  Down,  Black  Hawk,  Stone,  Whiteman,  Venne,  Blaine,  DeCrane,  Turns 
Plenty,  Pretty  on  Top,  Little  Nest,  Bird  Far  Away,  Goes  Ahead  and  Pease 
families.  Please  accept  our  apology  if  we  have  forgotten  your  name. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  14,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  15,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  with  military  honors 
will  follow  in  the  Little  Big  Horn  Battlefield  National  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

September  15,  2005 
Marty  Big  Back  Dr. 

LAME  DEER  - The  Lord  called  home  one  of  his  little  angels  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  Sept.  12,  2005.  Marty  Lee  Big  Back,  Dr.,  two-week-old  son 
of  Marty  and  Angel  Real  Bird  Big  Back,  Sr.,  died  of  heart  complications  at 
the  Denver  Children's  Hospital. 

He  was  born  Aug.  29,  2005,  in  Billings,  with  his  surviving  twin  sister, 
Megwan  Lara.  He  is  a descendent  of  Geronimo,  the  great  Apache  war  leader. 
Northern  Cheyenne  Chief  Roy  Nightwalker  and  of  the  Crow,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  and  Blackfeet  Nations.  He  was  born  into  families  who 
loved  to  dance  and  sing  at  pow-wows.  We  appreciated  Marty's  brief  visit 
with  us  and  are  deeply  saddened  by  his  sudden  passing.  Marty  is  greatly 
missed  by  his  family  who  knows  he  is  at  peace  and  without  pain. 

His  grandparents,  Florence  Real  Bird,  Elsie  Falls  Down,  Robert  and 
Gladys  Big  Back,  Gladys  Old  Mouse,  Roy  and  Gladys  Nightwalker,  Odie  Mae 
Nightwalker,  George  Real  Bird,  Derry,  Christine,  Lara,  Olivia,  Bongo  and 
Katie  Rose  Big  Back,  Latish  Brien,  preceded  Marty  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  twin  sister,  Megwan,  and  sisters,  Myleigh 
and  Demini  Big  Back. 

Great  grandparents,  Ramona  Real  Bird,  Phyllis  (Merle)  Big  Medicine, 

Marie  Little  Wolf,  Shorty  Yellow  Robe,  Bonnie,  Nancy,  Bertha,  Cecilia  and 
Eugene  (Clarice)  Big  Back,  Sr.,  Ernest  and  Anna  Lou  Marceau,  Sr. 

Grandparents,  George  (Edie)  Littlehead,  Blaine  Real  Bird,  Robert 
(Michelle)  Big  Back,  Dr.,  Violet  (Sam)  Macseau,  Harry  (Magdeline)  Moccasin, 
Susan,  Randy  and  Edward  (Francine)  Real  Bird,  Ronnie  (Cindy),  Larry 
(Rowena),  Gordon  (Ruth),  Roberta,  Gail,  Leslie,  Denny  (Ed),  Kenny  (Tennya) 
Big  Back  and  the  Dames  Big  Back  family,  Carlin  (Marie)  Brady,  Hank  (Maria) 
Big  Fire,  Dean,  Alvenia,  Alberta,  George,  Bertha  and  Fred  Nightwalker. 


Joyce  and  Roy  Walkingnight , Jr.,  Peggy  Yazzie,  Ernestine  (Charlie)  Deroche 
Esther  Little  Wolf,  Donna  (Charlie)  Bearcomesout  and  Doris  (Willie)  Sequi. 
Uncles,  Robert  Big  Back,  III,  Wade  Rehdhat,  JD.  (Helen)  Real  Bird,  Floyd 
Bearing,  Marlin  (Shirley)  Orange  II,  Hadley,  Kyle,  Cheyenne,  Lee  Jay 
(Tuesday)  and  Ron  Big  Back,  Jr.,  Terry  Spotted  Wolf,  Sheldon  (Sally)  King, 
Sam  Deroche,  Jr.  and  Bryon  Brady;  Aunties,  Gladys  (Al)  Harris,  Robin 
(Jimmy)  Archeleta,  Rochelle,  Danelle,  Deroche,  Robin  Pepion,  Sherid  (Jim) 
Bement,  Margie  Bearing,  Michelle  Spotted  Wolf,  Fawnda  Poor  Thunder,  Sue 
(Terry)  Badwarrior,  Bernadine  Shoulderblade,  Ann  (Everdean)  Goodluck, 
Jeanna,  Rosalyn,  Wilburta  and  Irene  Big  Back. 

Cousins,  Jayanna,  Kyree,  Sami,  Randall,  Wilson,  Fawn,  Marlissa,  Skyla, 
Bria,  Ambria,  Savannah,  Sophia,  Sue,  Roni,  Gladys,  Richard,  Angie,  John, 
Tony,  Rusty  and  Cheyenne.  Marty  is  also  survived  by  other  extended  family 
members  of  the  Big  Back,  Nightwalker,  Limpy,  Strange  Owl,  Yellow  Robe, 
Rising  Suns,  Wick,  Bellymule,  Redneck,  Standing  Elk,  Real  Bird,  Other 
Medicine,  Bird  in  Ground,  Pickett,  Kellum  and  Fisher  families. 

We  love  you  and  miss  you  dearly,  our  memories  of  you  will  be  in  our 
hearts  forever.  Rest  now,  our  little  son  and  brother,  love  Dad,  Mom, 
Myleigh  and  Megwan.  The  family  appreciates  and  is  thankful  for  all  the 
care  and  love  the  medical  staff  gave  our  baby  at  the  Crow-Northern 
Cheyenne  Hospital,  Billings  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  and  the  Denver  Children 
Hospital,  as  well  as  all  of  their  prayers  and  monetary  donations. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  in  the  Lame  Deer 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  Social  Room.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  1 p.m.  Saturday  in  the  Lame  Deer  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Gymnasium. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Littlehead  Family  Cemetery  near  Lame  Deer. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

September  16,  2005 
Joseph  H.  Bigfoot  Gardner 

PARSHALL,  N.D.  - Joseph  H.  Bigfoot  Gardner,  "Whistling  Arrow, " 75, 
Parshall,  died  Monday,  Sept.  12,  2005,  at  Trinity  Hospital,  Minot. 

Joe  was  born  June  10,  1930,  in  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  to  David  and  Lucy 
Bigfoot,  with  sisters  Alice  and  Mary  and  brothers  Tommy  and  Willie.  Joe 
attended  Busby  Boarding  School  and,  as  he  said,  "Completed  the  11th  grade 
in  one  day! " 

On  Nov.  27,  1950,  Joe  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  and  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  fighting  for  our  country  in  1951.  He 
was  later  shipped  to  Korea  and  then  Japan  during  his  tour  of  duty  and  was 
stationed  in  Inchon  for  11  months.  Joe  received  the  Korean  Service  Medal 
with  three  Bronze  Service  Stars  and  three  ribbons  and  the  United  Nations 
Service  Medal.  He  was  honorably  discharged  Nov.  27,  1953.  On  Dec.  27,  1957 
Joe  married  Serena  Bad  Brave  in  Mandaree,  N.D.,  with  the  Honorable  Walter 
Plenty  Chief,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  presiding.  The  witnesses  for  the 
ceremony  were  officers  John  Bad  Brave  and  David  Little  Swallow. 

During  their  48  years  together,  Joe  worked  at  ranching,  the  sawmill  in 
Lame  Deer  and  the  railroad  in  Colstrip,  Mont.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Government  Forestry  and  drove  ambulance  for  three  years.  Joe  ended  his 
employment  years  driving  a bus  for  the  St.  Labre  Catholic  School  and 
finally  the  Birney  Headstart.  The  family  returned  to  North  Dakota,  first 
Shell  Creek,  and  then  settled  in  Parshall. 

Joe  and  all  of  his  family  were  devoted  members  of  the  Native  American 
Church.  He  was  a Catholic,  but  he  held  strong  to  all  his  cultural  beliefs, 
participating  in  peyote  meetings  and  fasting  at  Bear  Butte.  He  was  a Sun 
Dancer  and  had  the  right  to  paint. 

Joe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sisters  Alice  and  Mary;  his 
brother.  Tommy  (who  had  a twin);  his  son,  John  Ambrose  Bad  Brave;  nephews 
Sammy  Bigfoot  and  Butchie  Boy  Wolfblack;  nieces  Edna  WolfBlack,  Delores 
and  Ava  Gardner;  grandson  James  Littlewhiteman . 

Joe  is  survived  by  his  wife  Serena;  sons  Frank  Mad  Plume,  Creighton 
Gardner,  Orion  Old  Rock,  Francis  Old  Rock,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  Tom  Faulbuar; 
daughters  Verona  Good  Bear,  Lillian  Littlebird,  Rowena  Standing  Alone, 
Cordelia  Gardner,  Jeralyn  Fox,  Lillian  Plante  and  Sharon  Plante;  brother 
Willie  (Everlyn)  Gardner;  nieces  Judy  (John)  Wooden  Legs,  Audrey  (Edwin) 


Whiteman,  Wilma  (Albert)  LaRance;  nephews  Stewart,  William,  Troy,  Warren, 
Adrian  and  Tommy  Gardner;  numerous  grandchildren  and  one  adopted  grandson, 
Allen  Black;  and  one  great-granddaughter,  Serena  Angela  Marie  Little  Bird; 
many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Funeral  will  be  Saturday,  Sept.  17,  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  tepee  at  Red  Hall 
Parshall.  Wake  service  will  be  Friday,  Sept.  16,  starting  at  7 p.m.,  in 
the  tepee  at  Red  Hall,  Parshall.  Burial  will  be  in  Riverview  Cemetery,  New 
Town,  N.D. 

Thompson- Larson  Funeral  Home  of  Minot  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
September  17,  2005 
Flora  C.  Culbertson 

WOLF  POINT  - The  Angels  came  in  the  early  morning  of  Sept.  15,  2005,  and 
escorted  our  beloved  mother  home.  Mom  passed  away  at  Faith  Lutheran  Home 
in  Wolf  Point  and  was  91  years  young. 

Flora  was  born  May  6,  1914,  in  Wolf  Point,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Gladue 
and  Zelda  Poitra  Johanneson.  She  attended  Pierre  Indian  School  in  Pierre, 
S.D.,  and  graduated  from  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau,  S.D.  Flora 
moved  to  Poplar  and  married  Albert  Howard  Culbertson  on  Dec.  24,  1935.  She 
worked  for  the  Poplar  Indian  Hospital  as  a nurse's  aide  for  many  years, 
and  was  later  employed  by  the  Poplar  Community  Hospital  as  a nurse's  aide, 
where  she  enjoyed  taking  care  of  the  newborn  babies.  She  later  worked  as  a 
cook  for  the  Head  Start  program  in  Poplar  and  also  as  a Green  Thumb  worker 

Mom's  special  interests  included  sports;  she  enjoyed  watching  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  She  was  an  avid  fisherwoman;  she  could  sit  on 
the  banks  of  the  Poplar  and  Missouri  rivers  for  hours  and  enjoy  every 
minute  of  it.  Mom  loved  to  attend  to  her  little  flower  garden  every  spring 

and  summer;  and  she  loved  to  travel,  just  give  her  a few  minutes  and  she'd 

be  ready  to  go.  Las  Vegas  was  one  of  her  special  places. 

Flora  was  loving  mother  to  Gloreen  (William)  Strauser,  Sr.,  Zelma  Mason, 

Jacqueline  (Pete)  Sandoval,  Joseph  (Charlene)  Culbertson  and  Carol 
(Rodney)  Azure,  all  of  Poplar,  Albert  Culbertson,  Jr.  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
and  Sandra  (Warren)  Albertson  of  Spearfish,  S.D.;  proud  grandmother  of 
Scott,  Floyd,  Howard,  Michael,  Luanne,  Dodi,  Dennis,  Debra,  Albert  J.,  Kay 
Janet,  Brenda,  Keith,  Bret,  Kirk,  Jay,  A.J.,  James,  Jacqueline,  Rodney  Jr. 
and  J.D.  Flora  was  a proud  great-grandmother  of  41  great-grandchildren  and 
great-great-grandmother  of  three.  Her  sisters  Rosie  Brown  and  Hazel 
Tibbets  also  survive  her.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  beloved  husband 
Howard;  daughter,  Lou  Ann;  great-grandson  Eric;  her  father,  mother  and 
three  brothers,  Jimmy,  Frankie  and  Pat;  half-brothers  Donald  and  Dickie 
Johanneson;  son-in-law  Scotty  Azure. 

Mom,  we  all  love  you  and  will  miss  you  so  much. 

"There  is  always  a memory, 

A voice  I would  love  to  hear. 

A smile  I will  always  remember. 

Of  a mother  I loved  so  dear. 

Deep  in  my  heart  lies  a picture. 

More  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 

It's  a picture  of  my  mother." 

Carol  Lee 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  on  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  and  the  funeral 
mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Catholic  Church  in  Poplar.  Interment  will  follow  in  Poplar  City 
Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net  or 
www . steven sonand son s . com . 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


September  15,  2005 


Thomas  A.  Blackweasel 

Thomas  A.  Blackweasel,  whose  Indian  name  is  Sikapiohki  Topiwa  (Gray 
Horse  Rider),  was  70  years  old.  Tom  died  of  natural  causes  at  Kalispell 
Regional  Hospital  on  Friday,  Aug.  26,  2005. 

Tom  was  born  Aug.  4,  1935,  to  lames  and  Rose  (Heavy  Runner)  Blackweasel. 
His  grandparents  are  the  original  Blackweasels,  formerly  known  as  Mountain 
Chief  and  Spark  Blackweasel,  and  Heavy  Runner  and  Blue  Bead  Woman. 

Tom  attended  middle  school  in  Browning;  ninth  and  10th  grade  at  Rapid 
City  High  School,  Rapid  City,  S.D.;  and  he  received  his  GED  at  Batesland, 
S.D.  Tom  attended  Black  Hills  College,  Spearfish,  S.D.,  and  Flathead 
Valley  Community  College  in  Kalispell.  Tom  received  two  AA  degrees  from 
Blackfeet  Community  College;  studied  linguistics  and  orthography  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  earned  a business 
certificate  from  Aeaita  Davis  Secretarial  Studio  in  Rapid  City;  an 
environmental  studies  certificate  from  Argonne  National  Laboratories, 
Chicago,  111.;  and  business  management  certificate  for  tribal  government 
from  Development  Associates  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Tom  was  a former  director  of  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority,  Blackfeet 
Personnel,  public  information  officer  and  other  programs.  Tom  held  a 
Class-7  teaching  certificate  from  the  state  of  Montana  (K-12).  He  taught 
the  Blackfeet  language  and  culture  for  Browning  Public  Schools  and 
Blackfeet  Community  College. 

Tom  served  on  various  boards  and  committees.  Tom  was  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  Glacier  Electric  Cooperative  of  Cut  Bank. 

Tom  has  been  published  in  Marquis  Who's  Who  in  America  Education,  and 
served  currently  as  Associate  Curator  of  Blackfeet  Ethnology  at  the 
Glenbow  Museum  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada. 

Tom  was  a member  of  the  elders  committee  at  the  Young  Eagle  Shields 
Activity  Center;  he  was  also  an  elder  advisor  to  the  Circles  of  Care 
luvenile  lustice  Center  and  a mentor  for  the  Blackfeet  Youth  Mentoring 
Program,  and  had  a very  special  friend  that  he  mentioned. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doreen  (Merchant)  Blackweasel,  Browning; 
sons  Marvin  Blackweasel,  Cut  Bank,  Clement  (Coleen)  Blackweasel,  Rapid 
City,  S.D.,  Dale  (Kathy)  loVaile,  Billings,  Clayton  Graham  and  Micheal 
(Norma)  Graham  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.;  daughters  Theodora  (Kenny) 
Weatherwax,  Ramona  Blackweasel,  Wambell,  S.D.,  Anita  Rose  Blackweasel, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Ioann  Blackweasel,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  Martha 
Marceau,  Duelutte,  Minn.,  Margie  Diver,  Sheridan,  Wyo.  and  Frankie 
(George)  Black  Crow,  Big  Horn  Wyo.  Tom  had  numerous  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  nephews,  nieces  and  friends. 

Tom  will  be  reunited  with  his  parents  lames  and  Rose  Blackweasel, 
brothers  lames  and  less  Blackweasel,  sisters  leanette  After  Buffalo  and 
Maxine  Bear  Medicine,  and  children  Barbara  Adams,  Robert  Means  and  Leonard 
Means,  and  some  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  15,  2005 

Ramona  Faye  Tailfeathers 

BROWNING  - Ramona  Faye  Tailfeathers,  38,  a certified  nursing  assistant 
from  Browning,  died  in  a motor  vehicle  accident  Saturday  near  Starr  School. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Friday  at  the  parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted 
Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  mother.  Merle  (Merlin  Rutherford)  Bird  Rattler; 
stepmother  Alice  Tailfeathers;  sisters  lanice  Tailfeathers  and  loan 
(Roger)  Edwards  of  Browning  and  Denielle  Humphrey  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
brothers  Mark  (Willamina)  Tailfeathers,  Ron  (Cindi)  Tailfeathers  and  lerry 
Murray,  all  of  Browning,  and  Tim  Humphrey  of  Albuquerque;  aunts  Evelyn 
Morris,  lune  Humphrey,  Eileen  Bird  Rattler,  Charlotte  Russell,  Ilona  Vaile, 
Bernice  Vaile,  Patty  Ann  (Deacon  lohn)  Gobert,  Margaret  Tailfeathers,  Liz 
Tailfeathers,  Mary  Lee  Belcourt,  Anna  Mad  Man,  Della  Canuto  and  Edna 
Osborn;  uncles  loe  (Diane)  Bird  Rattler,  Merlin  (Tiny)  Bird  Rattler, 


Clarence  Doey  Bird  Rattler,  Harold  (Evie)  Bird  Rattler,  Tim  Humphrey,  John 
(Carol)  Murray,  Bob  (Cheryl)  Tailfeathers,  Tom  (Susan)  Tailfeathers,  Mike 
Mad  Man  and  Nip  (Rose)  Bull  Child.  Ramona  had  no  children  but  was  a very 
dedicated  and  loving  auntie  and  very  proud  of  her  nieces  of  nephews.  Her 
dog  and  faithful  friend,  Lola  Tailfeathers,  was  the  one  she  loved  the  most. 

Ramona  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Melvin  Tailfeathers  Sr.;  a 
brother,  Melvin  Tailfeathers  Dr.;  maternal  grandparents  Elsie  and  Doe  Bird 
Rattler  Sr.;  and  paternal  grandparents  George  and  Nancy  Tailfeathers. 

Ramona  was  born  in  Pomona,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  13,  1966,  to  Melvin  and 
Merle  (Bird  Rattler)  Tailfeathers  Sr.  She  grew  up  in  Browning,  having 
moved  there  as  an  infant.  She  was  educated  in  the  Browning  school  system 
and  attended  Browning  Community  College.  She  was  a certified  nurse's  aide 
for  17  years  at  the  Blackfeet  Care  Center,  where  she  was  a kind  and 
dedicated  worker.  Mona  enjoyed  painting,  drawing  and  crocheting. 

Mona  was  a kind  person  to  the  people  she  came  in  contact  with.  She  was 
full  of  life  and  always  laughing,  having  the  type  of  personality  to  joke 
around  about  herself.  Mona  had  numerous  friends  and  had  a big  smile  for 
each.  Her  brothers,  sisters,  nieces  and  nephews  were  very  important  to  her 
and  she  loved  them  all.  Mona  played  basketball,  track,  and  the  field 
events  shot  put  and  discus  in  high  school.  She  especially  cared  for 
animals,  giving  them  special  care.  Mona  could  imitate  characters  very  well 
such  as  Yogi  Bear  and  BooBoo. 

Ida  Mae  Doney 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Ida  Mae  (Cuts  the  Rope)  Doney,  76,  a homemaker  and  Head 
Start  teacher,  died  of  natural  causes  Tuesday  at  a Fort  Belknap  hospital. 

Wake  and  rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  St.  Paul's  Recreation  Center  in 
Hays.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Friday  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  in  Mission  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Violet  Crasco  of  Beaver  Creek,  Loretta 
Hawley  of  Hays  and  Florence  Horn  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons  Bruce  "Buzz"  Doney 
and  Dohn  F.  Doney  of  Hays,  Lawrence  Doney  of  St.  Doseph,  Mo.,  and  Samuel 
Doney  of  Florissant,  Mo.;  sisters  Cecelia  DeCelles  of  Fort  Belknap  and 
Hazel  Doney  of  Hays;  an  adopted  brother,  Bruce  Dohnson  of  Harlem;  22 
grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Bruce  Doney;  and  a grandson. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  14,  2005 
Ida  Doney 

HAYS  - Ida  Mae  Doney,  76,  of  Hays  died  Sept.  13,  2005,  at  Fort  Belknap 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  due  to  natural  causes. 

A family  wake  will  begin  today  at  6 p.m.  at  Ida  Doney 's  residence  at 
Hays.  Wake  and  rosary  services  will  be  held  Thursday  at  7 p.m.  in  St. 

Paul's  Recreation  Center.  A funeral 

Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  in  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  with 
burial  following  in  the  Mission  Cemetery. 

Ida  was  born  on  April  11,  1929,  in  Hays  to  Frank  and  Matilda  (White 
Plume)  Cuts  the  Rope.  She  attended  school  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  and  later 
took  college  courses  from  Fort  Belknap  College. 

Ida  married  Bruce  Doney  on  Sept.  5,  1949,  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  and  has 
spent  all  her  life  in  the  Hays  area.  She  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  for 
Project  Head  Start  in  the  early  1960s.  She  and  her  husband  provided  roller 
skates  for  kids  in  the  area,  and  young  kids  would  visited  with  her  all  the 
time,  seeking  advice. 

Ida  enjoyed  being  with  her  sisters,  especially  sings  with  them,  a joy 
she  passed  on  to  her  children  and  grandchildren . She  loved  to  bake  maple 
sticks  for  her  children  to  sell  and  was  an  excellent  bread  maker  and  cook. 
Ida  loved  to  baby-sit  her  grandchildren  and  neighbor  kids  and  watching  her 
grandchildren  in  sports  and  other  activities.  She  loved  being  a 
grandmother  for  all  the  children.  As  a pastime,  she  enjoyed  being  an 
artist,  painting  several  pictures  for  family  and  friends. 

Throughout  her  lifetime  she  was  an  active  member  of  the  St.  Paul's 


Catholic  Church. 

Ida  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Bruce  Doney;  grandson,  P.D. 
Crasco;  and  daughter-in-law  and  best  friend,  Carol  Dean  Doney. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Violet  (Darryl)  Crasco  of  Beaver  Creek, 
Bruce  "Buzz"  Doney  of  Hays,  Loretta  (Vincent)  "Poncho"  Hawley  of  Hays, 

Dohn  F.  (Cindy  Lynn)  Doney  of  Hays,  Florence  (Don)  Horn  of  Ft.  Belknap 
Agency,  Lawrence  (Dean)  Doney  of  St.  Doseph,  Mo.,  Sam  (Danelle)  Doney  of 
Florissant,  Mo.;  adopted  brother,  Bruce  Dohnson  of  Harlem;  sisters, 

Cecelia  DeCelles  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  and  Hazel  Doney  of  Hays;  22 
grandchildren;  22  great-grandchildren;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  adoptive 
grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

September  15,  2005 
David  Meyers  Dr. 

ROCKY  BOY  - David  Doseph  "Tool  Box"  Meyers,  19,  died  in  a car  accident 
Tuesday,  Sept.  13,  2005,  on  the  Duck  Creek  Road  on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian 
Reservation . 

A wake  service  was  to  begin  Wednesday  and  run  through  today  at  Our 
Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  at  Rocky  Boy.  A funeral  service  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  church  with  the  Rev.  Arden  Barden  officiating. 

David  was  born  Aug.  29,  1986,  in  Havre  to  David  and  Shirley  (Belcourt) 
Meyers.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Rocky  Boy.  David  was  very  mechanical 
and  liked  to  fix  things  and  to  work  on  cars.  He  was  self-employed  as  a 
mechanic  in  Rocky  Boy.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  family  and 
friends  and  enjoyed  riding  horses. 

David  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Donald  and  Sophie 
Meyers  and  Gilbert  and  Irene  Belcourt. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  David  and  Shirley  Meyers  of  Rocky  Boy; 
sister,  Sophie  (Dohn)  Meyers  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  Larry  Day  Meyers, 
Dason  D.  (Crystal)  Meyers  and  Richard  Doel  Meyers,  all  of  Rocky  Boy; 
nieces,  Andrea,  Tina,  Zayna  and  Saphire,  all  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Memorials  in  David's  honor  may  be  made  to  a memorial  of  one's  choice. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

September  14,  2005 

Carol  Ramsey,  49 
Bethel 

Bethel  resident  Carol  A.  Ramsey,  49,  died  of  natural  causes  Sept.  10, 
2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  and  gathering  will  be  from  9 to  11  a.m.  Thursday  at 
Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in 
Holy  Cross.  Burial  will  be  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will 
include  her  brothers,  Robert,  Theodore,  William  and  Vernon  Edwards;  and 
nephews,  Kevin  Kernak  and  William  Ramsey. 

Mrs.  Ramsey  was  born  Oct.  16,  1955,  in  Holy  Cross. 

She  had  also  lived  in  Anchorage  before  moving  to  Bethel. 

Her  family  wrote:  "We  will  remember  'Shuggie'  as  a very  high-spirited 
person,  even  when  she  was  going  through  trying  times.  She  was  a hard 
worker  and  was  often  seen  running  through  the  hall  of  YKHC  hospital 
pushing  her  file  cart,  where  she  was  employed  as  a file  clerk  for  the  past 
two  years. 

"She  was  a very  caring  and  loving  mother  who  was  a good  cook,  often 
making  very  creative  meals.  She  was  bashful  and  shy,  yet  made  friends  very 
quickly.  She  enjoyed  practicing  a subsistence  lifestyle  and  loved  to  pick 
berries.  She  loved  putting  together  puzzles  and  drinking  coffee  by  the 
potfuls.  She  crocheted  beautiful  afghans,  hats,  socks,  scarves  and  baby 
clothes . 

"We  know  she  had  a lot  of  struggles  in  life,  but  she  overcame  them  by 
trusting  in  family,  friends  and  God.  We  will  miss  our  beloved  mom,  sister, 
aunt,  niece  and  friend  'Shuggie'  or  Auntie  Grandma,  known  by  great-niece 


Jaclyn  Kernak." 

Mrs.  Ramsey  also  enjoyed  knitting  and  dancing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  John  George  Ramsey  Sr.  and  William  Billy 
Edwards  of  Anchorage,  and  Evan  Edward  Ramsey  and  William  Christopher 
Ramsey  of  Arizona;  grandson,  Dohn  George  Ramsey  Dr.  of  Anchorage;  brothers, 
Robert  Edwards,  Teddy  Edwards,  William  Edwards  Sr.,  Vernon  Edwards,  all  of 
Anchorage;  sisters,  Alice  lohnson  and  Ida  Kernak  of  Anchorage;  aunties, 
Barbara  lerue  and  Irene  Gregory  of  Anchorage,  Eleanor  Segock  of  Elim  and 
Annie  Edwards  of  Holy  Cross;  uncle,  Wilson  lerue  of  Anchorage;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Theodore  and  Ida  Edwards; 
brothers,  Bernard,  Ronald,  Virgil  and  loseph;  and  sisters,  Dorothy,  Carol 
Ann  and  Donna. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 

September  19,  2005 

Ronald  Saganna  Sr.,  63 
Fairbanks 

Fairbanks  resident  Ronald  Ezgayak  Saganna  Sr.,  63,  died  Sept.  12,  2005, 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  in  the  University  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Fairbanks.  Commissioned  lay  preachers  Lois  Hildabran  and  Sandy  Hampton 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Birch  Hill  Cemetery.  A memorial  service 
will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Ukpeagvik  Presbyterian  Church  in  Barrow. 
The  Rev.  Maryann  Warden  will  officiate. 

Mr.  Saganna  was  born  Nov.  6,  1941,  in  Barrow  to  Mary  and  Luke  Saganna. 

He  was  a retired  wildlife  specialist/technician  and  had  been  employed  by 
ASRC  Energy  Services. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Dorothy  Saganna;  second  wife, 
Diane  Saganna;  father,  Luke  Saganna;  brothers,  Leslie  Saganna  and  Delbert 
Saganna;  and  daughter,  Vera  Kata. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Mary  Saganna;  son,  Ronald  Saganna  3r.; 
daughter,  Veronica  Yepa;  four  sisters.  Ginger  Saganna  of  Anchorage,  Esther 
Lum  of  Fairbanks,  Kate  Saganna  of  Barrow,  and  Dennise  Cook  of  Barrow;  five 
brothers,  George  Saganna,  Richard  Saganna,  David  Saganna,  Tony  Saganna  and 
William  Saganna,  all  of  Barrow;  eight  grandchildren;  and  many  cousins, 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Katherine  Hamilton,  73 
Shageluk 

Shageluk  resident  Katherine  Hamilton,  73,  died  peacefully  in  her  sleep 
Sept.  4,  2005,  at  home  after  a long  illness.  Her  family  was  by  her  side. 

A funeral  and  burial  took  place  in  Shageluk. 

Ms.  Hamilton  was  born  April  19,  1932,  in  Swiftwater  to  Lena  and  Charles 
Dementi.  She  lived  in  Shageluk  for  most  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a homemaker  and  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  fiddle  dancing, 
knitting,  crocheting,  making  willow  root  baskets  and  sewing  outfits  for 
her  great-grandchildren.  She  also  enjoyed  teaching  her  Native  language. 

Deg  Xinag,  to  youths  and  adults. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  also  served  on  the  Shageluk  IRA  council.  Advisory  School 
Board  and  St.  Luke's  Church  Committee. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  had  a very  strong  faith  in  our  Lord  lesus  Christ. 
Her  faith  in  him  helped  her  and  her  family  to  be  strong  throughout  her 
illness.  She  liked  to  travel  and  was  always  going  to  Anchorage  to  visit 
her  daughter  and  grandsons.  She  also  traveled  to  Oregon  to  visit  her 
precious  great-grandchildren . She  loved  to  laugh  and  had  a great  sense  of 
humor;  she  was  always  teasing  her  friends  and  relatives.  Katherine  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  her  numerous  family  members  and  friends  all  over  Alaska 
and  the  Lower  48." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  is  survived  by  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  leanne  and 
Ernest  Waters;  grandson,  Patrick  and  his  wife  Katrina;  grandsons,  Benjamin, 
Brian  and  Sam;  great-grandchildren.  Ruby  Lena  and  Keoni;  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law.  Dim  and  leanette  Dementi  of  Shageluk  and  Gilbert  and 


Eleanor  Dementi  of  Cantwell;  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Louise  and  Richard 
Winkelman  of  Anchorage;  brothers-in-law,  Raymond  Dutchman,  Adolph  Hamilton 
Hamilton  Hamilton  Sr.  and  his  wife,  Lucy,  and  Herman  Hamilton  and  his  wife 
Theresa;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Benny;  son,  Roy;  grandson, 
Leroy;  twin  sisters,  Susan  and  Sophie;  sister,  Cornelia;  and  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

September  15,  2005 
Dacob  Butler  Dr. 

Dacob  Butler  Dr.  passed  away  on  Sept.  7,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Anchorage 
after  suffering  from  a long  illness. 

Dake  was  born  on  Dune  10,  1941,  in  Fairbanks  to  Dacob  Butler  Sr.  of 
Fairbanks  and  Sarah  Albert  of  Nenana. 

Dake  graduated  from  Wrangell  Institute  in  Wrangell,  Mount  Edgecumbe  High 
School  in  Sitka,  and  Haskell  Indian  School  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  specializing 
in  automobile  and  heavy  equipment  mechanical  repair. 

He  was  one  of  the  youngest  retirees  from  the  Operating  Engineers  Union 
Local  302,  accumulating  almost  all  his  hours  on  the  North  Slope  during  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  construction  and  the  first  half  of  the  oil  field 
operation . 

Whenever  Dake  became  deeply  interested  in  an  activity,  he  would 
eventually  excel.  For  example  he  became  a well-equipped  and  skilled 
photographer . He  was  one  of  the  best  river  salmon  fishermen  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula.  He  was  also  a lifelong  skilled  pool  and  billiards  player. 

Dake  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  sister,  Ramona 
Steinhilpert  David;  and  aunt,  Patricia  Dackson. 

Dake  is  survived  by  his  children,  Dacob  Butler  III,  Karen  Harvey,  Terry 
Butler  and  Daqueline  Butler;  grandchildren,  Doshua,  Kayla,  Leah,  Nicolette 
and  Dustin;  extended  family  members,  Dudy  Waldeck  Butler  and  children  Dane 
Bryant,  Stephanie,  Richard  and  Michelle;  brothers,  George  Butler,  Herb 
Butler,  Larry  Tyone  and  Leonard  Dohn;  sister,  Elizabeth  Tyone;  and  first 
cousins,  Patricia  Lane,  Evangeline  Dackson  and  Karen  Palmer. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  at  George 
Hall  in  Nenana.  Luke  Titus  will  officiate.  A potluck  will  follow  at  6 p.m. 
at  George  Hall. 

Arrangements  were  by  Sam  Walker  Funeral  Home  in  Anchorage. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

September  13,  2005 
Daniel  Lawrence  Dackson 

Kake  resident  Daniel  "Dan"  Lawrence  Dackson  died  Sept.  9,  2005,  in 
Anchorage. 

He  was  born  to  M.  Ann  Dackson  and  Thomas  L.  Dackson  Dr.  on  Sept.  4,  1962 
in  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  where  Thomas  was  stationed  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Born  into  the  Eagle  Chookaneidi  clan,  his  Tlingit  name  was  Keigaan. 

In  1964  the  family  moved  home  to  Kake,  where  he  attended  grade  school 
and  high  school.  Following  graduation  from  high  school,  he  attended  the 
Ron  Bailey  School  of  Broadcasting  in  Seattle. 

He  made  his  livelihood  as  a commercial  fisherman.  Upon  his  return  to 
Kake,  he  captained  the  fishing  vessels  Albion,  Memories  and  Miss  Alene. 

The  last  boat  he  fished  on  was  the  Harvester,  captained  by  Chip  Bean.  He 
left  Kake  in  2004  to  work  in  Anchorage  with  Swiss  Port  as  a camp 
supervisor. 

He  was  a Tlingit  and  Haida  traditional  carver,  mentored  by  paternal 
uncles  Norman  Dackson  and  Mike  Dackson.  His  carvings  include  memorial 
poles,  plaques  and  crosses  on  unmarked  graves.  To  commemorate  the  90th 
birthday  of  his  grandmother,  Mona  Dackson,  he  carved  a 14-foot  birthday 
pole  with  hummingbird  and  raven  motifs.  He  was  a traditional  dancer  with 
the  Keex  Kwaan  Dancers  and  a basketball  player  on  the  local  team.  In  1998, 


he  played  at  the  All  Native  Championship  and  the  Gold  Medal  C Division 
Championship. 

Friends  and  family  members  say  he  "will  be  remembered  for  his  generous 
nature,  caring  attitude  and  his  love  for  family." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Thomas  L.  Dackson  Dr.;  his 
grandparents,  Thomas  L.  Dackson  Sr.,  Noel  L.  Nichols  and  Oree  Averitte. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  M.  Ann  Dackson;  his  uncle,  Doel  M. 

Dackson;  his  sister,  Vicki  lackson;  his  brother,  lames  Michael  lackson; 
his  grandmother,  Mona  lackson;  his  uncles,  Norman  lackson,  Loren  lackson, 
Larry  lackson  and  his  wife  Ellie,  Mike  lackson  and  his  wife  Edna,  Gary 
lackson  and  his  wife  lulie,  Myron  lackson,  Bobby  Nichols,  lulio  Nichols, 
Lary  Schaefer  and  Dave  Arthur;  his  aunts,  lada  Smith  and  her  husband  Henry 
Cheryl  Evan,  Della  Cheney  and  her  husband  William,  Myra  Allen  and  her 
husband  lerry,  Mona  Robertson  and  her  husband  Paul;  and  numerous  cousins, 
nephews,  nieces  and  friends. 

A memorial  service  will  be  7 p.m..  Sept.  14,  at  the  Salvation  Army  Corps 
in  luneau.  A Kake  memorial  service  will  be  7 p.m..  Sept.  16,  at  the 
Community  Hall  Building.  A funeral  service  will  be  Sept.  17,  also  in  Kake. 

September  14,  2005 

Mary  Anita  Abbott  Aspinwall 

Duneau  resident  Mary  Anita  Abbott  Aspinwall,  66,  died  Sept.  10,  2005,  in 
Seattle. 

She  was  born  to  Lilly  White  Abbott  Nigh  and  Dohn  Abbott  of  Haines  on  Ian 
28,  1939.  She  was  Chilkat  Eagle  Thunderbird.  She  worked  as  a seamstress,  a 
waitress,  and  later,  a nurse. 

She  enjoyed  cooking  and  married  life  with  Tom  Aspinwall,  whom  she  kept 
in  contact  with  after  their  divorce.  She  was  a member  of  Northern  Light 
United  Church.  She  sang  with  the  Tlingit  Gospel  Singers  and  St.  Paul 
Singers  of  Duneau.  She  was  the  only  Tlingit  in  a local  choir  and 
participated  in  the  production  of  a compact  disc  with  the  group. 

Friends  and  family  members  say  she  was  known  for  her  "humorous  antics, 
wit  and  charm." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  TD  Aspinwall. 

She  is  survived  by  George  Abbott,  Charles  Abbott,  Thomas  Abbott,  Clara 
Abbott  Madson  and  Helen  Abbott  Watkins;  her  tribal  mother,  Anna  Katzeek; 
David  G.  Katzeek,  Dennis  Katzeek,  Daniel  Katzeek,  Rodney  Katzeek  and 
Danice  Marie  Katzeek;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Ruth  Kasko,  Keri  Edwards,  Linda  Belarde,  Emma 
Olsen,  Raymond  Watkins,  Smith  Katzeek,  Chris  Mills  and  Ray  Wilson. 

A memorial  service  will  be  11  a.m..  Sept.  16,  at  Northern  Light  United 
Church.  A lunch  will  follow  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
September  13,  2005 

Tyrone  Robert  William  McDonald,  of  Kenora 
November  27,  1985  - September  13,  2005 
A shadow  made  by  the  silent  night 
Sleeping,  living  inside  the  light 
Who  but  you  knew  the  journey 
The  distance,  the  flight. 

Each  day  a wonder  for  us  all 
Reaching  in,  reaching  out 
Dust  a brush  of  your  hand 
To  tell  us  your  truth. 

Smiling,  laughing,  the  boy  inside 
Fighting,  growing,  the  man  outside 
The  struggle,  the  fight. 

Friends,  family  gathering 
Blessed  by  the  gift  of  your  life. 


It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  Mandamin  and  McDonald  families  in 
Whitedog  acknowledge  the  passing  of  Tyrone  McDonald  (Mooze-Innini , Shuggi 
Dodem).  Tyrone  started  his  journey  to  the  Spirit  World  and  the  care  of  our 
Creator  on  Tuesday,  September  13,  2005. 

Tyrone  McDonald  was  born  on  November  27,  1985  and  lived  his  early  years 
in  Whitedog.  A lively  youngster,  he  was  known  for  his  happiness,  saying  "I 
nevered!",  and  his  breakfast  cooking  skills.  His  laughter  was  infectious 
and  he  always  brought  a smile  to  the  face  of  anyone  he  met. 

Tragedy  struck  Tyrone  in  Duly  of  1997  when  he  was  involved  in  a serious 
automobile  accident.  Since  that  time,  Tyrone  has  been  in  the  loving  care 
of  the  St.  Amant  Centre  in  Winnipeg.  In  spite  of  coping  with  post-accident 
complications,  Tyrone's  buoyant  and  happy  personality  shone  through  to  his 
caregivers.  Many  have  commented  on  his  ability  to  make  them  laugh  and  to 
enhance  their  lives  despite  his  handicaps.  The  love  and  care  Tyrone 
received  from  the  staff  and  volunteers  at  the  Centre  made  him  happy  and 
his  stay  very  comfortable.  The  families  wish  to  acknowledge  and  commend 
the  St.  Amant  Centre  for  their  work  with  Tyrone. 

Tyrone  was  predeceased  by  his  mother  Sarah  McDonald,  Kookums,  Bertha 
McDonald  and  Dosephine  Mandamin,  Uncle  Douglas  Mandamin,  several  cousins 
including  Kevin,  Rodney,  Christine,  Valentina,  and  Harold  McDonald,  Lanny 
and  Dustin  Mandamin,  and  a nephew  Mylo  McDonald. 

Tyrone  is  survived  by  his  father  Dohn  Mandamin  (Carla);  brothers  Kaylon 
McDonald,  Riel  Muckle,  and  Brendan  Fisher;  sisters  Rachel  McDonald  and 
Dakota  Mandamin;  his  two  shoomis,  Isaac  Mandamin  and  Guy  Hunter;  aunts 
Eada,  Madeline,  and  Doreen  (Dack)  McDonald;  Dulia  (Patrick),  Mable,  Betsy, 
Dune,  and  Pam  (Derek)  Mandamin;  uncles  Frank  (Debbie),  Guy  (Dudy) 

McDonald;  Bobby  (Sandra)  and  Isaac  Dr.  (Tonya)  Mandamin.  He  will  also  be 
missed  by  his  special  cousins  Murphy  (Tiffany)  Kakegamic  and  Bertha  (Doe) 
Scott;  as  well  as  many  other  cousins,  second  cousins,  nieces,  and  nephews 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Special  mention  is  made  to  great  Uncle  Allan  McDonald,  great  Aunt  Agnes 
McDonald,  and  to  good  family  friends  Gay  McDonald  and  Danielle  McDonald. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  16,  2005  with 
the  Funeral  to  follow  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  September  17,  2005.  The 
Services  and  the  Ceremony  will  be  held  in  Whitedog  at  the  Mandamin 
Roundhouse,  West  End. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  please  make  donations  to  the  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  (M.A.D.D.  Canada)  through  the  Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home. 

Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home  547-6000:  Funeral  Services  Saturday, 
September  17,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  Mandamin  Roundhouse,  West  End,  Whitedog. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

September  13,  2005 

Reynold  Belanger 

BELANGER  - On  Saturday,  September  10,  2005,  Reynold  Doseph  Belanger, 
Ochapowace  First  Nation,  died  at  Wolseley,  Sask.,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Fred  Bear  Communiplex, 

Ochapowace  First  Nation  on  Wednesday,  September  14,  2005  at  2:00  p.m., 
with  Rev.  Edmond  Gordon  and  Rev.  Tom  Strongquill  and  the  Aman  House 
Ministries  Choir. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  comuniplex  on  Tuesday  evening  with  service  to 
begin  at  6:00  p.m. 

Predeceased  by  brothers  and  sisters,  Dack,  Norman,  Ernest,  Carol,  Mervin 
Robert,  Larry  and  Verna. 

Reynold  is  survived  by  his  children,  Susan,  Raymond,  Doseph  (Barb), 
Michelle,  Paula  (Randy)  and  Morgan,  sister  and  brothers,  Rosalie  Kinistino 
Henry  Isaac  and  Eugene  Belanger.  Also  survived  by  his  special  caregiver, 
Angela  George  as  well  as  his  nieces  and  nephews.  Mushome  Rae  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  his  adopted  family,  Betty  and  Wes,  Shaya,  Toonsie,  Bailey,  Wyatt 
and  Belle  and  many  other  adopted  family  members. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 


Bennelda  Wheeler 

BERNELDA  WINONA  SAKINASIKWE  WHEELER  (NEE  PRATT)_After  a long  and 
courageous  battle  with  cancer  our  mother  passed  away  in  the  evening  of 
September  10th  at  RUH  in  Saskatoon.  Born  at  Muskowpetung  First  Nation  on 
April  8,  1937  Bernelda  was  a member  of  the  George  Gordon  First  Nation.  Her 
parents  left  the  reserve  in  the  1940s  and  raised  their  family  in  Herb  Lake 
and  Churchill,  Manitoba.  A residential  school  survivor  Bernelda  was  the 
first  in  her  family  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  attend  university. 

Her  passion  for  learning  and  social  consciousness  led  her  to  lifelong 
careers  in  journalism  and  the  arts.  In  1954,  at  agel7,  she  was  a disc 
jockey  for  CFHC,  CBC  Northern  Service  in  Churchill.  Following  a brief 
stint  as  a practical  nurse  she  moved  into  print  journalism  then  returned 
to  radio  in  the  late  1960s.  She  was  most  remembered  for  her  work  on  Our 
Native  Land  (CBC  National  radio)  as  a host,  producer,  and  investigative 
documentary  journalist.  In  1982  she  received  a special  award  as  the  First 
Lady  of  Native  Broadcasting  in  Canada,  was  nominated  twice  for  ACTRA 
awards  for  best  writer  and  best  radio  program,  and  in  1991  was  nominated 
to  the  Order  of  Canada  for  her  work  in  media.  A writer  of  numerous  local 
and  national  newspaper  columns  Bernelda  continued  writing  regular  columns 
for  Eaglefeather  News  until  her  passing.  In  addition  to  journalism 
Bernelda  published  short  stories  and  poetry  including  the  children's  books 
Where  did  you  get  your  moccasins?  and  I Can't  Have  Bannock  but  the  Beaver 
Has  a Dam  for  which  she  received  the  Children's  Choice  and  Toronto 
Children's  Book  awards.  Later  in  life  Bernelda  discovered  a passion  for 
acting,  most  notable  are  her  roles  as  Philomena  Moose  Tail  and  Palaija 
Patchnose  in  five  different  productions  of  The  Rez  Sisters.  A founding 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Friendship  Centres  and  an  active 
member  of  Grandmothers  for  Justice  Bernelda  was  also  known  for  her 
community  work  and  social  activism.  She  received  the  2002  Citizen  of  the 
Year  award  in  the  FSIN  Circle  of  Honor,  the  2005  Elizabeth  Frye  Society's 
Rebel  With  a Cause  Award  and  the  upcoming  Anskohk  Aboriginal  Literature 
Festival's  2005  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

Bernelda  joins  her  father  Colin  Pratt,  mother  Clara  (Anderson),  brothers 
Bernard,  Lawrence,  Hector,  Norman,  nephew  George,  and  her  husband  Colin 
Stonechild . 

She  leaves  behind  sisters  Dolly,  Rose  (Tom)  and  Marji;  children  Winona 
(Tyrone)  and  Jordan  (Rosanna);  grandchildren  Theresa,  Cam,  and  Kaya; 
nieces  and  nephews  Marge  (Dim),  3oe  (Corrine),  Beth,  Sherrilyne  (Charlie), 
Bernie  (Robin),  Tom,  Diane  (Randy),  Cheryle,  Lori,  Catherine,  Pam,  Tammy, 
Dana,  Tracey  and  Blair;  and  many  grand  nieces  and  nephews. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  appreciation  to  friends  and  colleagues  who 
supported  our  mom  with  prayers  and  visits  during  these  past  few  years. 
Please  know  how  much  she  truly  loved  and  valued  you. 

Funeral  Visitation  will  be  held  in  Saskatoon  at  McKague's  Funeral  Chapel 
(corner  of  3rd  Ave.  & 20th  St.)  12:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
September  13,  2005  (service  at  5:00  p.m.). 

Wake  and  Funeral  Service  will  be  in  the  Old  Gymnasium  at  George  Gordon's 
First  Nation  Wednesday,  September  14,  2005  beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  and 
Thursday,  September  15,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  Bernelda's  cousin  Rev.  Arthur 
Anderson  will  be  officiating. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  John  Janex  of  McKague's  Funeral  Chapel 
(664-3131) . 

September  15,  2005 

Joyce  Lillian  Benjoe 

BEN30E  - Joyce  Lillian  (RED  FEATHER  EAGLE  WOMAN)  passed  on  to  the  Spirit 
World  on  Tuesday,  September  13,  2005  at  4:58  p.m.  at  the  Regina  General 
Hospital  at  the  age  of  54  years.  Joyce  was  born  on  the  Muscowpetung 
Reserve  on  July  17,  1951  to  David  Benjoe  and  Rosa  (Obey)  Benjoe  who 
predeceased  her  in  1967  and  1980.  Joyce  had  a rich  historical  background 
on  her  father's  side  of  the  family  and  her  grandparents  were;  Benjamin 
Joseph  King  Thunder  (Lima  Keepness,  Fanny  Ross,  Christina  Benjoe  (Windigo), 
her  grandmothers.)  Lima  Keepness  was  a sister  to  Jim  Keepness  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Kis-Che  Anaquod.  On  her  mother's  side  of  the  family  her 


grandparents  were  Robert  Obey  and  Madeline  (Asham)  Obey.  The  late  Robert 
Obey  had  family  ties  on  his  father's  side  to  the  Great  Chief  Sitting  Bull 
and  on  his  mother's  side  there  were  family  ties  to  crazy  Bull  and  another 
Great  Chief  by  the  name  of  Crazy  Horse. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  children,  David  Louis,  lames  Louis  and  Rhonda 
Benjoe;  brothers  in  law  and  sister  in  law,  Frank  Kaisowatum,  Lavina  Benjoe 
and  Denzil  Kitchemonia  and  partner,  Ray  Caminghay  (2004). 

Joyce  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Susan  (Sourivahn),  grandchild,  Thona 
Benjoe;  brothers  and  sisters,  Yvonne,  Harold  (Dorene),  Sandra  Kitchemonia, 
Robert  Daniel,  David,  Madeline,  Lucille  (Dennis)  Lerat  and  a niece  who  was 
raised  with  her,  Virginia  (Hank)  Buckles;  relatives  she  had  a part  in 
raising.  Daphne  Benjoe,  Dean  Kitchemonia  and  Dustin  Anaskan,  close  friend, 
Ron  Bellegarde;  aunts,  Eva  (George)  Cappo,  Jean  (Steve),  Rosanne  (Keith). 
Joyce  also  had  to  raise  Madeline  and  Lucille  by  her  self  after  the  passing 
of  their  mother  in  1967. 

The  family  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  staff  at  the 
Regina  General  Hospital,  Unit  3F  for  the  kindness  they  showed  our  loved 
one  while  in  their  care,  especially  Nurse  Kelly.  We  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  elders  for  their  prayers,  Clifford  Carrier  and  Isadore  Pelletier 
as  well  as  the  relatives,  friends  and  other  kind  people  who  stopped  in  to 
say  a prayer  with  Joyce.  Wake  services  will  be  held  at  the  Kaniswapit 
School  Gym,  Muscowpetung  First  Nation  on  Thursday,  September  15,  2005  at 
4:00  p.m.  with  Traditional  Ceremony  to  be  held  the  morning  of  Friday, 
September  16,  2005.  Interment  will  follow  at  Muscowpetung  Burial  Grounds. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements . 359-7776 

Rosabelle  Gordon 

GORDON  - Rosabelle  Gordon  (White  Star  Woman),  Pasqua  First  Nation  passed 
away  peacefully  on  September  13,  2005  at  the  age  of  91  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband,  Andrew  Gordon;  infant  daughter,  Elaine;  her 
mother,  Grace  Goodvoice  (Rider),  father,  Charlie  Rider;  brothers:  Pete, 
Edwin  and  Jim;  her  sisters:  Nellie  and  Edith,  sisters  in  law,  Elma,  Sarah 
and  Edna. 

Rosabelle  is  survived  by  her  children:  Eileen,  Andreanna  (Harold), 

William  Chuck;  four  grandchildren : Melanie  (Cory),  Alvin  (Michelle), 

Andrew  and  Danna;  seven  great-grandchildren:  Amanda,  Ashley,  Alix,  Jessika, 
Dylan,  Tyra  and  Ginel;  her  brothers  and  sisters:  Mary  (Murdo)  Scribe, 

Andrew  (Rena)  Rider;  Vincent  (Geraldine)  Rider,  Percy  (Alvina)  Rider  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall  on 
Friday,  September  16,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  Asham  Beach  Cemetery. 

The  wake  will  be  held  in  the  Ben  Pasqua  Hall  Thursday  evening  at  7:00. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Shanice  Windigo 

WINDIGO  - Baby  Shanice  Jaleen  was  born  asleep  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  on 
Tuesday,  September  13,  2005. 

Left  to  cherish  her  brief  life  is  her  mother  Candace  Pratt  and  father, 
Mike  Windigo,  two  brothers,  Mikey  and  Owen,  and  numerous  other  family 
members . 

Wake  will  he  held  on  Thursday,  September  15,  2005  at  6:00  P.M.  in  the 
Lestock  Town  Hall,  Lestock,  SK.  The  Funeral  Service  will  he  held  on  Friday 
in  the  Lestock  Town  Hall,  with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Muskowekwan  First 
Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

September  17,  2005 

William  Charles  Kaysaywaysemat  Sr. 

KAYSAYWAYSEMAT-On  September  16,  2005  William  Charles  Sr.,  late  of 
Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  passed  away  of  62  years. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Lawrence  John  Kaysaywaysemat  and  Janet 
Ina  (Alexson);  brother  Francis  Kaysaywaysemat. 

William  is  survived  by  his  wife  Kathleen  Rose;  his  children  Josephine 


(Dallas);  William  (Launeen);  Constance  (Robert);  Linus;  Kelsey  (Martina); 
a special  grandson  Rising  Sun;  his  sisters;  Viola,  Agnes,  Linda,  Eunice 
(George),  Molly  (Eugene),  Noreen;  his  7 grandsons  and  8 grand  daughters 
and  1 great  grandson  Sione  Fire  Bear  and  numerous  relatives. 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Monday  September  19,  2005  at  5:00  p.m.  at  the 
Kahkewistahaw  Complex.  The  funeral  service  will  beheld  on  September  20, 

2005  at  2:00  p.m.  with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Tubman  Funeral  Home. 

September  19,  2005 
Barbara  Ella  Dieble 

DIEBEL  (GAMBLER)  - On  Wednesday,  September  14,  2005,  Barbara  Ella  Diebel 
(Gambler)  died  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  Kaniswapit  Central  School  Gym, 
Muscowpetung  First  Nation  on  Monday,  September  19,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  with 
Rev.  Ronald  Hooper  officiating.  Interment  in  Muscowpetung  Cemetery. 

Barbara  was  predeceased  by  her  parents.  Flora  Stonechild  (Sanderson)  and 
William  Stonechild;  her  first  husband,  George  Gambler  and  her  second 
husband,  Albert  Diebel;  two  sons,  Roy  Obey  and  Brent  Gambler;  her  daughter, 
Hewel  (Hudy)  Gambler;  three  sisters,  Edith  Ironchild,  Winnie  Toto  and 
Blanche  Stonechild  (Pucan);  four  brothers;  Fred,  Eddie,  Eric  and  Doe 
Stonechild; 

and  is  survived  by  five  sisters:  Hoyce  (Dolly)  Crowe,  Lillian  Stonechild, 
Isabel  Keepness,  Beatrice  McLean  and  Flora  Ironchild;  one  brother,  Glen 
Stonechild;  her  children:  Germaine  Obey,  Geraldine  (Gerald)  Anderson, 

Randy  (Brenda),  Kelly  Lyndon,  Phillip,  and  Curtis  Gambler;  adopted  sons, 
Delbert  Obey,  Hohn  Keepness  and  Ronald  Rosebluff  Sr.;  adopted  daughter. 

Rose  Gousllin;  special  daughter  in  law,  Doreen  Gambler;  very  special 
granddaughter.  Daphne  Lavalle  and  other  special  grandchildren:  Greg  Key, 
Lyndon  Gambler  Hr.,  Randy  and  Hesse  Gambler  and  Tyson  Worm;  special  great 
grandchild,  Regan  Lavallee  (China  Doll),  thirty  two  grandchildren;  forty 
one  great  grandchildren. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Funeral  Home  1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

September  14,  2005 
Amanda  Lee  Old  Shoes 

AMANDA  LEE  OLD  SHOES  born  December  7,  1978  in  Lethbridge,  AB  passed  away 
suddenly  on  Wednesday,  September  7,  2005  in  Lethbridge  at  the  age  of  26 
years . 

Amanda  is  survived  by  her  son  Kenneth,  sister  Purcella  (Tom),  nieces 
Hoyceline  and  Mary  lane,  nephew  Logan  and  mother  Emily  (Frank)  Old  Shoes. 
She  is  also  survived  by  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  grandmother, 
great  grandfather,  family  and  close  friends. 

Amanda  was  a sweet,  honest,  friendly  and  a loving  person  that  was  well 
liked  by  everyone  who  met  her.  She  was  educated  in  Lethbridge  where  she 
graduated  from  Alan  Watson  in  1998  and  went  on  to  the  college  to  pursue  a 
career  in  Child  Care.  Amanda  loved  children  and  wanted  to  work  with  young 
children.  She  demonstrated  her  love  by  volunteering  to  work  at  various  day 
cares  in  Lethbridge.  She  further  showed  her  love  of  children  by  helping  to 
raise  her  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins.  Her  interests  in  school  were  sports 
and  cooking.  She  participated  in  basketball  and  swimming  and  enjoyed 
cooking  bakery  treats.  Amanda  had  the  ability  to  listen  to  other  people 
and  hear  them.  She  made  them  less  bitter  by  being  there  for  them.  She 
always  had  a kind  word  for  others.  Amanda  touched  our  hearts  and  she  has 
left  a void  that  can  not  be  filled. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  CORNERSTONE  FUNERAL  HOME,  2800  Mayor 
Magrath  Drive  South,  Lethbridge  on  Tuesday,  September  13,  2005  from  7:00  P. 
M.  to  10:00  P.M.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  CHURCH  OF  HESUS 
CHRIST  OF  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS,  Forestry  Chapel,  4105  Forestry  Avenue  South, 
Lethbridge  on  Wednesday,  September  14,  2005  at  12:00  Noon  with  Bishop  A1 
Atoa  officiating. 


Interment  will  follow  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium 
381-7777. 

Marshalle  Tina  Vielle 

MARSHALLE  TINA  "MOUSEY"  VIELLE  beloved  companion  of  Larry  Bull  Child, 
and  special  long  time  companion  of  Iordan  Bull  Shields,  passed  away 
peacefully  surrounded  by  her  loving  family  and  friends  on  Thursday, 
September  8,  2005  at  the  age  of  20  years. 

Besides  her  companions  she  is  survived  by  her  mother  Marlice  Vielle, 
step  father  Andrew  Black  Plume,  brothers  Mervin  (Amanda),  Marcus  (Estelle), 
& Sonny  (Tina)  Vielle,  and  Devin  (Dolly)  Blood,  sister  Anita  (Ken)  Vielle, 
grandmother  Florence  Brave  Rock  (lohn  Tschetter),  uncles  Martin 
(Elizabeth)  Vielle,  Dennis  Wells,  Faron,  Mark  & Gary  Brave  Rock,  aunties, 
Alberta  Vielle,  Elsie  Christien  & lanet  Vielle,  and  Wanda  Hind  Bull  as 
well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  friends  and  all  who  knew  her. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  father  Elmer  (Gino)  Wells/Brave  Rock  and 
grandparents  Albert  and  Paula  Vielle  and  great  grandparents  lim  and  Molly 
Wells . 

Marshalle  was  a kind  hearted  friendly  outgoing  person  who  made  friends 
with  young  and  old.  We  will  miss  her  creative  talent,  her  hairstyling, 
drawings  and  the  way  she  danced.  Everybody  was  amused  by  the  things  that 
she  did.  Mousey  had  a beautiful  smile  that  could  light  up  any  room  that 
she  walked  into.  The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Martin 
Vielle  on  Tuesday,  September  13,  2005  beginning  at  7:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH  on  Wednesday,  September  14,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Pawel 
Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  will  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium 
381-7777. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  1,  2005 

Hopi  Angaqmuyaw/long  hair  moon 
Mohawk  Kentenha/moon  of  poverty 
Kiowa  Gakinat'o  p ' a/ten-colds  moon 
Assiniboine  Tasnaheja-hagikta/striped  gopher  looks  back  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


. . .Vadzaih  googii  vi  dehk'it  gwanlii.  It  means  'Sacred  Place  Where 
Life  Begins'  ...  It's  not  a thing  of  the  past.  It's  alive,  it's  not 
in  a book  only. " 

We  have  to  live  there  for  thousands  of  years  ...  so  we  want  to  keep 
it  that  way.  The  Gwich'in  people  are  a caribou  people.  It's  our  food, 
tools,  clothing.  It's  our  shelter." 

Sarah  lames,  Gwich'in 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| lourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Yes,  the  trust,  or  more  accurately  the  distrust,  has  been  beaten  to 
death  in  this  and  a myriad  of  other  information  sources  (although  not 
enough  to  shame  the  government  into  doing  the  right  thing) . 

The  BIA  has  a long,  long  history  of  "losing"  records  - but  this  time 
somebody  found  the  "lost"  papers  before  the  trash  was  dumped  and  they  were 
destroyed.  How  often  has  this  happened? 

I'm  pretty  sure  BIA  functionaries  will  claim,  with  a straight  face,  that 
this  is  an  isolated  incident.  Can  anyone  with  an  ounce  of  sense  believe 
that  now?  It's  obvious  somebody  is  flagrantly  breaking  federal  law  to 
eliminate  evidence  in  an  ongoing  investigation,  at  least  this  once,  and 
perhaps  many  times.  Destruction  of  evidence  germaine  to  an  ongoing 
federal  case  is  a major  felony!  This  is  not  just  a little  insignificant 
"OOPS". 


The  matter  should  be  investigated  and  whoever  dumped  the  file  should  be 
found  and  indicted.  If  the  culprit  turns  out  to  be  a clerk  who  was 
instructed  to  discard  the  file  with  no  knowledge  of  the  contents,  he  or 
she  should  be  offered  a plea  deal  to  finger  the  superior  to  ordered  it) . 

The  problem  with  an  investigation  is:  WHO  will  investigate  and  prosecute 
the  attempted  destruction  of  files  that  may  be  evidence  against  the  BIA? 
Would  it  be  the  very  Justice  Department  who  is  vigorously  defending  the 
BIA  in  court?  Would  it  be  the  same  Justice  Department  who's  shopping  for 
a less  unfavorable  sitting  judge?  Is  there  a real  obvious  conflict  of 
interest  here? 


It  is  time  to  quit  accepting  lip  service  from  Swimmer  and  Norton.  We 
need  to  discover  if  a Republican  Congress  is  sufficiently  shamed  to  go 
after  their  own.  We  "The  People"  can  and  should  force  this  festering  sore 
to  such  a nasty  head  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  ignored,  covered  up  or 
pretended  away. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Government  caught  destroying  more  Indian  Records 


Date:  Wednesday,  September  21,  2005  10:36  AM 
From:  Bill  McAllister  [bmcallister@cox.net] 

Sub  j : Revised  Release  to  Correct  Date: 

Government  Caught  Destroying  More  Indian  Records 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

GOVERNMENT  CAUGHT  DESTROYING  MORE  INDIAN  RECORDS 
IN  VIOLATION  OF  COURT  ORDERS 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  21  - At  the  same  time  that  the  Interior  Department  is 
bragging  to  Congress  about  its  Indian  Trust  accounting  plan,  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration  reports  ongoing  destruction  of  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  accounting  records  only  a few  blocks  from  the  federal 
courthouse  in  Washington. 

In  a filing  last  week,  NARA  disclosed  that  it  is  investigating  "one  or 
more  incidents ...  involving  what  may  be  intentional  acts  aimed  at 
unlawfully  removing  or  disposing  of  permanent  records  from  the  Interior 
Department ..." 

In  the  letter  dated  Sept.  13,  NARA  attorney  Dason  R.  Baron  said  that 
members  of  the  agency  "noticed  what  appeared  to  be  federal  records  in  one 
of  the  dumpsters"  at  the  main  achieves  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on 
Sept.  1.  Among  the  records  destroyed  were  documents  from  the  1950s  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Baron  said. 

Subsequently,  "more  of  what  appear  to  be  Indian  records  were  discovered 
in  a wastebasket  in  the  stack  areas  at  Main  Archives,"  Baron  said  in  the 
letter.  "It  is  not  known  if  these  two  incidents  are  related." 

Baron  said  both  the  NARA  Inspector  General  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  begun  investigations. 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  plaintiff  for  the  Indians  who  are  seeking  a full 
accounting  of  their  government-managed  individual  Indian  Trust  accounts, 
called  the  destruction  "the  same  repugnant,  desperate  actions  we've  come 
to  expect  from  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  unethical  managers." 

"Despite  numerous  court  orders  to  preserve  records  related  to  the 
individual  Indian  Trust,  the  Secretary  and  the  Interior  Department 
continue  to  destroy  irreplaceable  trust  documents  three  blocks  from  the 
federal  courthouse  where  they  were  held  in  contempt  for  destroying  trust 
records.  Unless  - and  until  - Norton  is  thrown  in  jail,  she  will 
continue  to  destroy  trust  documents  in  order  to  undermine  this  10-year-old 
litigation,"  he  said.  "When  a sitting  cabinet  level  official  feels  that 
they  can  destroy  protected  trust  records  60  yards  from  where  the 
Constitution  is  displayed,  we  have  a government  that  is  out  of  control." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  runs  a trust  program  for  individual  Indians. 
Although  established  in  1887,  the  government  has  yet  to  provide  a complete 
accounting  of  funds  in  the  accounts.  A lawsuit  filed  in  1996  by  Elouise 
Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  in  Montana,  is  pressing  the 
government  over  its  repeated  failures  to  give  500,000  Native  Americans  a 
proper  accounting  of  the  funds  that  should  be  in  their  accounts. 

Bill  McAllister 
Cobell  Litigation  Team 
Bill  McAllister 
Independent  Writer 


- "RE:  Arrested  Bush  Official  has  questionable  ties"  

Date:  Wed,  21  Sep  2005  08:26:51  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="SAFAVIAN  HAS  "INTERESTING"  ASSOCIATIONS" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News/ 

http : //www. Washington post . com/ /2005/09/20/AR2005092001758 . html 

Aide  Was  Reticent  on  Lobbying  for  Foreign  Clients 
By  Susan  Schmidt  and  R.  leffrey  Smith 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writers 
September  21,  2005 

David  H.  Safavian,  the  Bush  administration  official  arrested  Monday, 
initially  failed  to  disclose  lobbying  work  he  had  done  for  several 
controversial  foreign  clients  when  he  went  before  a Senate  panel  last  year 
to  be  confirmed  as  chief  of  the  White  House's  federal  procurement  office. 

The  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  held  up  Safavian' s nomination 
for  more  than  a year,  in  part  because  of  lawmakers'  concerns  about 
lobbying  work  for  two  men  later  accused  of  links  to  suspected  terrorist 
organizations,  according  to  committee  documents.  Safavian  did  not  disclose 
his  firm's  representation  of  the  men  until  questioned  in  writing  by  the 
committee's  staff,  and  initially  failed  to  tell  the  panel  he  had 
registered  as  a foreign  agent  for  two  controversial  African  regimes. 

The  Senate  panel  nevertheless  approved  him  unanimously  and  the  Senate 
followed  suit  on  Nov.  21,  2004. 

Safavian  was  arrested  Monday  on  charges  of  lying  and  obstructing  an 
investigation  into  former  powerhouse  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff's  dealings 
with  the  federal  government.  Safavian  resigned  his  government  post  Friday. 
Yesterday,  his  attorney,  Barbara  Van  Gelder,  did  not  return  telephone 
calls  seeking  comment. 

Senate  approval  of  Safavian  occurred  two  months  after  The  Washington 
Post  disclosed  Safavian 's  participation  in  an  August  2002  Scotland  golf 
trip  with  Abramoff.  That  trip  was  central  to  the  criminal  complaint 
against  Safavian  unsealed  on  Monday. 

Yesterday,  a spokeswoman  for  committee  chairwoman  Susan  Collins 
(R-Maine)  said  the  review  of  Safavian 's  background  had  been  thorough. 

"Based  on  our  extensive  review  of  his  qualifications  and  background,  we 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Safavian  had  engaged  in  any  wrongdoing," 
said  a spokeswoman  for  Sen.  loseph  I.  Lieberman  (Conn.),  the  committee's 
senior  Democrat  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 

The  record  of  Safavian 's  confirmation  shows  extensive  questioning  by  the 
committee  staff  about  his  alleged  lobbying  for  local  Muslim  leader 
Abdurahman  Alamoudi,  who  in  October  2000  made  widely  publicized  comments 
supporting  Hezbollah  and  the  Islamic  Resistance  Movement,  or  Hamas,  at  a 
rally  in  Lafayette  Park. 

Lobby  disclosure  forms  originally  filed  by  Safavian 's  firm,  lanus- 
Merritt  Strategies,  show  that  it  represented  Alamoudi,  a prominent  Muslim 
activist,  until  2001.  Alamoudi  has  since  been  convicted  and  imprisoned  for 
accepting  money  from  the  Libyan  government  as  part  of  an  alleged  plot  to 
assassinate  the  crown  prince  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

lanus-Merritt  Strategies  changed  its  lobby  disclosure  forms  in  2001  to 
indicate  that  its  client  was  not  Alamoudi  but  Damal  Barzinji.  In  March 
2002,  Barzinji  was  named  in  a search  warrant  affidavit  filed  by  a Customs 
Service  official  as  "the  officer  or  director"  of  a group  of  entities  in 
Northern  Virginia  "controlled  by  individuals  who  have  shown  support  for 
terrorists  or  terrorist  fronts."  No  charges  have  been  filed  against 
Barzinji,  and  he  has  denied  any  wrongdoing. 

Safavian  told  the  committee  in  an  April  16,  2004,  letter  that  he  and  his 
firm  never  did  any  work  for  Alamoudi.  He  said  the  firm  lobbied  at 
Barzinji 's  request  to  gain  U.S.  support  to  free  the  former  deputy  prime 
minister  of  Malaysia,  Anwar  Ibrahim,  who  was  imprisoned  for  six  years. 

Safavian  also  told  the  committee  that  he  had  "overlooked"  two  other 


clients  while  preparing  his  initial  submissions  for  the  OMB  position.  He 
did  not  initially  mention  work  as  a registered  foreign  agent  for  Gabon,  a 
country  persistently  rated  by  the  United  States  as  having  a "poor"  human 
rights  record,  or  his  work  as  a registered  foreign  agent  for  Pascal 
Lissouba,  the  former  president  of  the  Republic  of  Congo  who  has  been  tried 
in  absentia  for  treason  and  embezzlement. 

Safavian,  former  chief  of  staff  at  the  General  Services  Administration, 
is  charged  with  three  counts  of  making  false  statements  and  obstructing  a 
GSA  investigation  into  his  ties  with  Abramoff.  Before  joining  the 
government,  Safavian  worked  as  a lobbyist  with  Abramoff,  then  founded 
Danus-Merritt  Strategies  with  conservative  antitax  crusader  Grover 
Norquist . 

As  a lobbyist,  he  represented  the  government  of  Pakistan  on  military 
sales  matters  and  the  Islamic  Institute  in  an  effort  to  promote  a U.S. 
postage  stamp  commemorating  Ramadan.  With  Abramoff,  he  also  represented 
the  Commonwealth  of  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  a U.S.  protectorate,  to  try 
to  block  the  imposition  of  minimum  wage  rules. 

In  its  probe,  the  Senate  committee  also  raised  questions  about  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest  between  Safavian  and  his  wife,  Dennifer, 
the  chief  counsel  for  oversight  and  investigations  at  the  House  Committee 
of  Government  Reform,  which  oversees  federal  procurement  policy  matters. 

Safavian  said  his  wife  had  pledged  to  recuse  herself  from  "any  matters 
where  the  conduct  of  officials  and  employees"  at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  the  principal  issue,  "as  well  as  matters  relating  specifically 
to  procurement  policy,  competitive  sourcing,  or  information  technology." 
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Interior  Dept.  Defends  Accounting  Work 
By  DENNIFER  TALHELM 
The  Associated  Press 
September  19,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - The  Interior  Department  says  its  own  audits  of  accounts  it 
manages  for  thousands  of  American  Indians  have  found  few  errors  and  little 
evidence  that  anyone  tampered  with  the  records. 

The  agency's  position,  in  a report  to  Congress  on  Monday,  runs  contrary 
to  that  of  American  Indians  who  filed  a 1996  class-action  lawsuit  arguing 
that  they  were  cheated  out  of  more  than  $100  billion  due  to  mismanagement 
of  oil,  gas,  grazing,  timber  and  other  royalties  from  their  lands. 

A federal  judge  has  ordered  that  Interior  officials  account  for  every 
dollar  received  and  paid  to  American  Indians  since  1887. 

In  a glossy  24-page  brochure  obtained  by  The  Associated  Press,  the 
department  says  the  audit  the  judge  ordered  would  cost  $12  billion  and 
that  efforts  so  far  have  found  that  errors  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of 
the  dollars  reconciled. 

"This  picture  is  significantly  different  from  that  offered  by  Interior's 
critics,"  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  states  in  a letter  opening  the 
brochure . 

The  report  comes  days  after  both  the  government  and  American  Indians 
plaintiffs  argued  that  a federal  appeals  court  should  reverse  the  district 
judge's  accounting  order.  The  judges  have  yet  to  rule  in  the  appeal. 

It  also  comes  as  Congress  is  considering  a bill  filed  in  Duly  by  Sens. 
Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  that  would  settle  the  case 
for  an  amount  of  money  that  is  still  being  negotiated. 

The  American  Indians  had  offered  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion.  McCain  has 


said  that  is  too  high. 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  immediately  criticized  the  report.  The 
plaintiffs  have  argued  the  department  is  using  inaccurate  and,  in  some 
cases,  incomplete  data.  A judge  has  yet  to  rule  on  another  claim  that  the 
department's  computer  system  is  insecure. 

"There's  a reason  they  haven't  provided  it  to  the  court  because  it  isn't 
an  accounting/'  said  Dennis  Gingold,  the  Indians'  lead  attorney. 

Dim  Cason,  associate  deputy  interior  secretary,  said  Monday  that  the 
department  prepared  its  report  at  a cost  of  $30,000  after  a Senate  hearing 
in  which  McCain  asked  for  more  information  about  the  accounting. 

Several  members  of  Congress  were  traveling  Monday  and  had  not  seen  the 
report,  although  the  Interior  Department  briefed  staffers. 

Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  chairman  of  the  House  resources  committee, 
said  he  is  convinced  Congress  must  settle  the  case. 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  department  acknowledges  this  issue  deserves  close 
examination,"  he  said.  "This  is  not  an  easy  task  for  anyone  involved." 
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Check  the  Records,  Mr.  Swimmer 

Posted  by  Bill  McAllister  - Spokesman,  Cobell  Litigation  Team 
September  19,  2005 

If  anyone  should  know  about  what's  wrong  with  the  government's  Indian 
Trust  program,  Ross  Swimmer  should  know.  When  he  was  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Reagan  Administration,  he  found  the  trust  operations 
so  troublesome  that  he  championed  effort  to  give  the  entire  operation  to  a 
large  commercial  bank. 

Reporters  should  know  that  the  record  of  the  government's  current 
management  of  this  case  is  far  different  than  the  cheery  picture  that  Mr. 
Swimmer  states. 

Record  keeping?  Many  leases  were  never  recorded  and  records  were 
destroyed  by  the  thousands.  There  are  photographs  of  barns  filled  with 
rotting  trust  records  are  on  file  in  the  courts.  If  there  has  been  such 
"good  faith"  over  trust  operations,  as  Swimmer  claims,  how  could  three 
cabinet  secretaries  and  others  been  held  in  contempt  of  court  over 
production  of  records  and  failures  to  begin  the  long-promised  accountings? 

And  if  the  records  are  so  safe,  why  could  hackers  easily  tap  into  the 
Interior  computers?  If  this  is  not  all  about  the  government's 
mismanagement,  why  is  the  case  still  in  court  after  10  years? 

The  trust  program  today  is  nowhere  near  meeting  the  standards  of  major 
trust  companies,  despite  Mr.  Swimmer  claim  to  the  contrary.  The  government 
does  not  know  the  number  of  accounts  it  holds,  their  balances  or  many  of 
the  other  issues  that  any  bank  trustee  must  be  able  to  provide  to  its 
customers  immediately. 

Here's  how  much  the  government  has  done  --  by  the  Bush  administration's 
own  figures.  It  has  spent  more  than  $100  million  to  clean  up  the  trust 
accounts.  But  it  says  it  will  take  as  much  as  $14  billion  to  do  the  job 
the  courts  have  ordered.  So  even  by  the  Bush  administration's  numbers,  it 
has  barely  begun  the  job. 

That's  what  make  Swimmer's  claims  about  the  happy  status  of  the  accounts 
so  patently  misleading. 

What  Swimmer  and  the  Bush  administration  vigorously  have  sought  to  do  is 
to  restrict  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do  to  clean  up  those  records. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  1887,  as  the  courts  have  directed,  to 


examine  all  accounts  and  to  check  all  land  transactions.  Instead  they  want 
to  assume  that  all  of  the  incomplete  records  Interior  currently  possess 
are  accurate  and  completely  devoid  of  errors. 

Little  wonder  that  they  are  finding  no  problems  with  the  records.  It's 
like  asking  a bank  embezzler  if  he  took  any  money  from  his  bank.  No  need 
to  check  my  accounts,  he  would  say. 

Troubles  with  the  Indian  Trust  started  in  1887  and  they  continue  today. 
Swimmer's  response  is  just  the  latest  example  of  how  this  administration 
manages  to  blame  Indians  for  their  own  misfortunes. 

Read  the  court  records,  Mr.  Swimmer.  You'll  discover  that  this  case  is, 
in  fact,  based  on  the  government's  mismanagement.  You'll  also  discover 
that  you  and  many  other  BIA  employees  were  a big  part  of  the  problem. 
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A frustrating  tale  of  non-accountability 
September  21,  2005 


KEY  POINTS 

BACKGROUND:  In  a class  action  suit  filed  in  1996,  American  Indians 
attempted  to  get  an  accounting  of  money  collected  on  their  behalf  by  the 
federal  government  for  leases  on  their  land. 

CONCLUSION:  Nine  years  later,  the  federal  government  still  hasn't 
resolved  the  problem  but  it  should  move  faster  to  do  so. 


A story  periodically  appears  on  news  wires  that's  full  of  questions 
about  the  federal  government's  stewardship  over  money  due  American  Indians 
for  oil,  gas,  coal,  grazing  and  timber  royalties  collected  on  their  behalf. 

The  story  hasn't  commanded  much  attention  but  it  should.  It's  about 
being  upfront  with  America's  oldest  minority  group  and  giving  them  what 
they  may  be  owed. 

The  Indians  have  been  trying  to  get  an  accurate  accounting  about  the 
royalties  since  filing  their  class-action  suit  on  behalf  of  500,000 
account  holders  in  1996,  but  nine  years  and  two  presidential 
administrations  later,  they  haven't  gotten  an  answer.  They  believe  that 
over  time  they've  been  shortchanged  by  more  than  $100  billion. 

In  their  corner  is  a federal  judge  who  has  come  down  hard  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  agencies  entrusted  with  collecting  and  disbursing  the  royalties 
paid  from  the  lease  of  Indian  lands. 

The  judge,  Royce  Lamberth,  has  become  so  frustrated  with  the  federal 
bureaucracy ' s inability  or  unwillingness  to  provide  the  information  that 
he's  ordered  the  Department  of  Interior  to  report  every  dollar  received 
and  paid  to  American  Indians  since  1887,  the  year  the  federal  government 
assumed  management  of  certain  Indian  lands  with  royalties  collected  in 
trust  for  American  Indians  for  land  they  were  allotted  by  the  government. 
That  may  be  a bit  much  because  records  going  that  far  back  may  not  be 
around  or  may  be  incomplete,  and  that  order  is  under  appeal. 

This  week.  The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  produced  a report  for  Congress  saying  its  audit  has  found  few 
errors  in  the  thousands  of  accounts  it  manages  and  little  evidence  the 
records  have  been  tampered  with. 

But  it  says  an  audit  going  back  to  1887  would  cost  $12  billion.  And  the 
department  headed  by  Secretary  Gale  Norton  says  the  few  discrepancies 
discovered  nowhere  match  the  claims  made  by  the  Indians.  So  the  exhaustive 


audit  ordered  by  the  judge  apparently  won't  be  done. 

It's  not  the  first  time  in  this  lengthy  case  that  federal  officials  have 
dragged  their  feet,  dodged  taking  action  or  failed  to  produce  records  as 
ordered  by  Lamberth.  Several  have  been  cited  for  contempt  but  they've 
managed  to  wiggle  out  of  the  citation  or  have  left  office. 

This  has  gone  on  so  long  that  Congress  is  getting  involved,  attempting 
to  resolve  the  issue  through  a settlement.  But  the  $27.5  billion  suggested 
by  lawyers  for  the  Indians  is  a sticking  point. 

The  federal  government  has  a history  of  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another  when  the  interests  of  American  Indians  are  at  stake.  Hence,  their 
suspicions  that  the  trust  funds  haven't  been  well  managed  or  that  the 
latest  report  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  inaccurate. 

Congress  in  attempting  a negotiated  settlement  should  make  sure  the 
report  is  a true  accounting.  If  not,  it  should  be  rejected  and  an  outside 
party  authorized  to  figure  out  how  much  money  was  collected  from  these 
leases  and  how  much  was  paid  out  to  the  affected  parties.  It's  time  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  lingering  problem. 
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MNN.  September  20,  2005.  Hurricane  Katrina  put  up  a mirror  that  exposed 
a hole  within  democratic  society.  She  swept  away  the  veil  of  delusion. 

She  revealed  a societal  crisis.  She  showed  our  flaws.  In  a hierarchal 
system,  only  the  man  at  the  top  can  give  the  order.  President  George 
Bush  delayed  assistance  to  the  victims  for  four  days  causing  death,  havoc 
and  chaos.  Now  everybody  is  taking  shots  at  George  Bush.  Bush  says,  "I 
take  responsibility  for  what  happened".  Does  it  really  make  sense  to 
balance  our  lives  on  the  narrow  little  shoulders  of  this  man?  What  does 
he  know  of  the  struggle  that  the  people  are  facing?  Why  should  we  turn 
to  someone  who  has  no  experience  in  practical  reality?. 

The  problem  is  deeper.  Bush  is  a pawn  in  the  system  in  which  he  exists. 
He  is  trying  to  play  the  hero.  He  has  to  look  good.  "I  am  responsible", 
says  he,  while  saluting  the  flag.  Who  cares  about  a flag  when  babies 
are  dying  of  starvation  and  dehydration  in  the  middle  of  a cesspool? 

Decaying  structure.  As  Katrina  showed,  the  Americans  have  a structure 
that's  supposed  to  take  care  of  them.  It  is  rotted,  crumbled  and  washed 
away  by  winds  and  tides,  eroded  by  pollution  and  neglect.  They  aren't 
sure  how  this  happened.  So  they  are  trying  to  find  some  scapegoats,  some 
sacrificial  lambs  that  they  can  burn  on  the  alter  of  convenience  to  feed 
their  fear  and  confusion.  The  energy  they  waste  would  be  better  spent 
listening  to  the  people. 

Scapegoating  takes  American  society  off  the  hook.  Nothing  gets  solved. 
Katrina  showed  us  their  system  cannot  cope.  It  is  structurally 
fraudulent.  How  much  can  they  build  with  delusional  beams?  They  refuse 
to  look  at  a system  that  is  supposed  to  have  a rule  of  law  root.  They 
think  that  all  their  hierarchical  structures  will  stand  every  hurricane 
even  though  they're  crumbling. 

Smoke  and  mirrors.  Bush  says  he's  going  to  rebuild  New  Orleans.  Their 
system  produces  contrived  leadership.  It's  tells  people  whatever  they 
want  to  hear.  "Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall,  who  is  the  fairest  of  them 
all?"  It's  too  busy  asking  silly  questions  to  know  how  to  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  get  to  work  rebuilding  the  structure  and  sorting  out  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  hierarchical  system  versus  the  true  democratic  system.  The 
judiciary  is  supposed  to  uphold  the  basic  principles  of  constitutional 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  judiciary  has  not  permitted  the  power 
of  the  people  to  express  itself,  even  though  they  have  an  inherent  right 
to  do  so  under  the  constitution.  The  judiciary  is  supposed  to  make  sure 


a true  democracy  functions. 

Our  constitution.  The  Kaianereh ' ko:wa/Great  Law  of  Peace,  is  a true 
democracy  that  is  not  hierarchical . It  is  a tripartite  system.  Every 
citizen's  opinion  is  valuable.  Every  person  is  responsible.  Individual 
responsibility  goes  along  with  individual  empowerment. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  is  based  on  the  Kaianereh ' ko :wa . Accordingly,  each 
individual  is  responsible  at  the  grassroots  level.  In  our  language  we 
call  the  brain  "oni  kon  ra"  which  means  "it  takes  care  of  you".  We  take 
care  of  ourselves  with  others  by  putting  our  minds  together.  Everybody 
has  an  opinion  because  humans  are  equal  and  everybody  gets  to  have  their 
say.  The  Longhouse  government  and  court  hears  everyone,  in  the  presence 
of  everyone.  This  sets  the  truth  free.  By  this  means,  justice  as  the 
application  of  truth  to  affairs  comes  into  existence. 

The  U.S.  Founding  Fathers  have  acknowledged  the  debt  owed  to  the 
Kaianereh ' ko:wa . They  tried  to  copy  our  constitution.  They  got  it 
almost  right,  but  not  totally.  Now  they're  busy  covering  up  the  mess 
they've  created. 

U.S.  and  Canada.  The  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
both  based  on  the  rule  of  law.  Neither  the  political  leaders  nor  the 
people  have  given  much  thought  lately  to  what  this  means.  Their 
legislatures  passed  federal  laws  which  violated  their  constitutions  and 
undermined  their  nation-to-nation  relationship  with  the  Indigenous  people. 

The  newcomers  turned  their  backs  on  caring  for  the  people.  Katrina  left 
them  with  a lethal  combination  of  chaos  and  despotism. 

They  have  to  go  back  to  first  principles.  Any  leader  in  any  country  at 
anytime  is  a product  of  the  society.  Bush  did  not  create  society  or  its 
rules.  It  is  a tragedy  to  see  so  much  responsibility  placed  on  the  non- 
existent shoulders  of  such  an  uninspired  man.  Under  the  Kaianereh ' ko:wa 
he  would  still  have  his  contribution  to  make.  But  it  wouldn't  take 
precedence  over  the  depth  of  human  experience  shared  by  fellow  Americans. 

Obligations.  If  they  want  to  avoid  chaos,  they  need  to  learn  how  to 
restructure  their  society  in  a way  that  respects  their  founding  belief 
that  all  men  and  women  were  created  equal.  Everybody  matters.  Under  the 
Kaianereh ' ko:wa  the  relief  effort  in  Southern  United  States  would  have 
been  spontaneous.  You  have  to  help  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

Symptom  v.  Cause.  Bush  made  a deadly  mistake  when  he  delayed  responding 
to  the  flood  victims  of  New  Orleans.  What  happened  is  deeper  than  any 
individual.  Fie  is  a symptom,  not  the  cause.  The  rule  of  law  is  not 
functioning  as  it  should.  To  solve  the  problem  you  have  to  clean  the 
wound  and  get  the  infection  out  of  it. 

Bush  bashing  is  another  way  of  avoiding  responsibility.  The  man  is  not 
that  important.  The  people  are.  We  all  have  to  join  hands  with  our 
neighbors  and  learn  how  to  work  together  again. 

Everyone  is  responsible.  The  Kaianereh ' ko :wa  doesn't  scapegoat  the  guy 
at  the  top.  There  is  no  guy  at  the  top.  There  isn't  a top.  There  isn't 
a bottom.  The  people  are  all  together  with  all  else  in  the  circle  of 
interdependent  life  on  Mother  Earth.  The  Kaianereh ' ko:wa  is  pure 
democracy  where  each  individual,  all  the  relatives  and  nature  are 
respected.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  speak  and  be  listened  to.  You  never 
know  where  a good  idea  might  come  from,  or  who  will  tell  the  truth  when 
all  others  are  lying. 

What's  in  store.?  Katrina  showed  us  what  will  happen  if  we  don't  reform 
the  structure.  We  must  return  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice. 

If  nothing  is  done  about  the  structure,  society  will  break  down. 

Root  Cause.  The  rule  of  law  will  change  society  if  they  address  the 
constitutional  jurisdiction  question.  Our  case  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
number  05-165,  addresses  the  root  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the  system. 

The  Kaianereh ' ko :wa  is  the  origin  of  civil  government  and  society  which 
is  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  not  working  right  now.  The  judiciary 
allowed  the  structure  to  be  created  that  allows  people  to  take  advantage 
of  other  people,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  law.  Bush  is  a competitor.  Fie 
takes  advantage  of  the  system.  Scapegoating  him  instead  of  correcting 
the  system  is  merely  treating  the  symptom,  not  the  cause. 

Restructuring.  The  Kanien'ke:haka/Mohawk  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
system  to  address  itself  structurally . Bush  is  operating  competitively 


within  the  system  as  it  has  been  set  up  to  operate.  Should  we  continue 
taking  pot  shots  at  him?  Or  can  we  listen  to  the  Kaianereh ' ko:wa  and  the 
Indian  message?  We  are  trying  to  stop  the  genocide  of  Indigenous  people. 
When  we  help  re-establish  the  rule  of  law  then  genocide  of  others  will 
stop  too. 

The  Kaianereh ' ko:wa  represents  something  good  about  humans.  It 
expresses  the  justice  that  is  inherent  in  the  natural  world  when  it  is 
based  on  responsibility  for  "all  my  relations".  The  people  are  the  final 
decision  makers.  If  Bush  makes  mistakes,  it  is  the  people's  response  to 
correct  it  by  insisting  that  their  judiciary  do  its  job  of  upholding  the 
constitution.  The  rule  of  law  is  based  on  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  all  the  people. 

We  are  getting  conflicted  messages.  The  Kaianereh ' ko :wa  message  of 
taking  care  of  each  other,  and  the  mainstream  message  to  take  care  of 
number  one.  The  structure  out  there  is  not  working.  It  produces 
scapegoats  instead  of  structural  reform. 

Conclusion.  Can  we  save  people  from  themselves  by  correcting  the  system 
that  produces  and  rewards  such  people?  Is  it  our  fault  that  this 
happened?  We  do  have  the  ultimate  power.  We  are  the  people.  Our  system 
of  constitutional  law  and  the  rule  of  law  is  the  solution.  This  is 
implemented  by  weaning  the  judiciary  away  from  opportunism  about  what  it 
wants  the  law  to  be,  into  respecting  the  law  as  it  is.  There  is  no  point 
in  a people  having  the  rule  of  law  if  the  people's  judiciary  makes  up  the 
law  as  it  goes  along  instead  of  taking  the  law  as  given  by  the  people. 
Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Email:  kahentinetha2@yahoo.com 
Contact:  518-358-6012 
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Tribal  offer  of  buffalo  meat  for  hurricane  relief  advances 
By  SUSAN  GALLAGHER 

Associated  Press  Writer  The  Associated  Press 
September  19,  2005 

Tribes  on  Montana's  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  are  donating  5,000 
pounds  of  buffalo  meat  to  Hurricane  Katrina  relief,  now  that  there  are 
arrangements  to  move  the  meat  south  by  refrigerated  truck. 

A contribution  of  meat  from  at  least  10  buffalo  in  a tribal  herd  was 
offered  by  the  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribes  soon  after  the  hurricane, 
but  came  to  a temporary  standstill  for  lack  of  transportation . Now  a Texas 
company  has  stepped  forward  to  pay  about  $1,600  for  trucking. 

"Culturally,  for  the  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribes,  the  buffalo  are 
the  staff  of  life  and  historically  they  provided  food  and  shelter,"  Tracy 
"Ching"  King  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Tribal  Council  said  Sunday. 

"The  council  thought  that  it  would  be  only  appropriate  to  give  to  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Katrina,"  King  said.  "The  buffalo  provide  us  with 
life,  so  we  needed  to  do  the  same  for  the  people"  displaced  by  the 
hurricane. 

The  buffalo  will  be  butchered  at  the  tribal  meatpacking  plant.  The  cost 
of  transporting  the  meat  to  Terrell,  Texas,  will  be  covered  by  Dependable 
Auto  Shippers  Inc.  of  Dallas,  said  Kenneth  Phillips,  the  company's  vice 
president  for  operations. 

He  lives  30  miles  from  Dallas  in  Terrell,  where  hundreds  of  hurricane 
refugees  are  housed,  and  is  a friend  of  that  community's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  president,  Danny  Booth. 

Booth  said  Sunday  that  through  a chain  of  events,  a representative  of 


the  Montana  tribes,  who  knew  of  Terrell's  influx,  contacted  him  about  the 
meat  and  the  need  for  shipping.  Because  of  Phillips's  work  in  the 
transportation  business.  Booth  asked  him  to  find  a way  of  delivering  the 
meat . 

Phillips  said  he  found  a company  to  do  the  hauling,  and  with  only  money 
standing  in  the  way  of  action,  it  was  decided  that  Dependable  Auto 
Shippers  would  pick  up  the  tab.  The  company  is  in  the  business  of  moving 
cars,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  Internet  vehicle  sales  or  when 
corporations  transfer  personnel  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

"I've  got,  and  I can  give,"  Phillips  said  Sunday.  "We  want  to  give  back. 

Booth,  whose  organization  provides  daily  meals  to  hurricane  refugees  in 
Terrell,  said  the  meat  could  be  used  at  any  number  of  places,  given  the 
dispersal  of  Katrina  victims  and  relief  workers.  A decision  on  exactly 
where  to  allocate  the  meat  will  be  made  later,  he  said.  Cold  storage  is 
available  in  Terrell. 

The  tribes  have  hundreds  of  buffalo  in  their  herd,  which  King  said  is 
maintained  for  cultural  reasons  that  include  the  serving  of  buffalo  meat 
at  powwows.  A ceremony  takes  place  before  any  are  buffalo  is  killed,  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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It  has  taken  me  several  days  to  get  over  some  of  the  outrage  and  shock  I 
felt  when  I read  the  letter  from  a Sturgis  bar  owner  saying  he  planned  to 
open  a giant,  biker  bar  and  "Buffalo  Chip"  style  entertainment  venue 
beside  our  sacred  mountain  Bear  Butte.  Now  my  outrage  has  turned  to  anger 
and  a determination  to  do  something  to  fight  this  desecration. 

Often  native  people  in  this  state  need  to  educate  their  white  neighbors 
when  they  offend  or  insult  us  without  malicious  intent  to  do  so.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  hard  for  some  people  to  understand  that  in  our 
beliefs  "places"  can  be  sacred  and  not  to  be  defiled  or  that  Bear  Butte 
is  foremost  amongst  them. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  the  developer  in  question,  as  a local  man  he 
knows  very  well  that  Indian  people  from  around  the  country  pilgrimage  to 
pray  at  Bear  Butte  yearly.  Over  thirty  of  our  Nations  hold  Bear  Butte 
sacred  and  inviolate.  By  choosing  the  name  "Sacred  Ground"  for  his 
planned  scene  of  noise  and  debauchery,  Mr. Allen  has  personally  slapped 
the  face  of  every  warrior  of  every  Nation  that  holds  Bear  Butte  sacred. 

I am  sure  there  will  be  a response.  I wonder  if  Mr  Allen  knows  how  many 
Tribes  have  purchased  property  near  the  sacred  mountain  and  will  be  his 
neighbors.  Indians  have  bought  land  and  pay  taxes  on  it  without  fanfare 
just  to  have  a quiet  place  and  access  to  the  sacred  places. 

Some  have  said  in  your  newspaper  that  building  and  noise  around  the 
sacred  mountain  is  "inevitable".  I beg  to  differ,  it  may  be  rare  but  I 
believe  sometimes  the  will  of  a minority  will  be  heard  in  America  and 
greed  can  be  subverted.  It  may  be  that  cooler  heads  and  patient 
explanations  by  traditional  Indian  people  can  pursuade  him  to  withdraw 
the  proposal.  I hope  so  because  if  they  can  not  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  Mr.  Allen  and  the  State  of  South  Dakota  will  witness  the 
largest  clash  of  cultures  since  1973. 

There  are  many  places  in  America  where  sacred  and/or  historical  places 
are  preserved  by  a green  zone  or  buffer  zone  against  unwanted 
developments  interfering  with  the  nature  of  the  place  or  experience.  Only 
greed  can  deny  Bear  Butte  the  same  respect  and  care.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  all  further  development  be  put  on  hold  until  the  preservation 
of  all  aspects  of  maintaining  Bear  Butte  can  be  considered  (including 
tolerable  noise  and  traffic  levels)  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  a sacred 


environment . 

I call  on  the  State  and  County  to  close  Highway  79  between  SD  Hwys  34 
and  212  during  the  Sturgis  Bike  Rally  and  that  alternate  routes  be  found 
or  constructed.  I further  call  on  the  State  to  limit  public  access  to 
the  mountain  during  Dune  so  ceremonies  can  take  place  on  the  sacred 
mountain . 

Over  the  last  few  years  a grassroots  organization  called  the  "Defenders 
of  the  Black  Hills"  led  the  struggle  to  stop  the  illegal  placement  of  an 
unacceptably  noisy  shooting  range  a few  miles  from  the  sacred  mountain. 
Although  I can  not  speak  for  them,  as  a founding  member  I intend  to  ask 
that  stopping  this  development  be  placed  very  high  on  our  agenda  at  the 
next  meeting.  It  may  take  lawsuits,  or  national  boycotts  of  "Broken  Spoke 
Saloons",  it  may  take  protests  and  letter  writing,  it  may  once  more  take 
much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  people  but  it  is  a struggle  we  must 
take  on  if  we  are  to  survive  as  whole  people  and  Nations. 

The  good  thing  out  of  this  bad  news  is  that  Mr. Allen's  plan  has  offended 
every  Indian  person  in  South  Dakota  and  the  entire  Great  Plains  area.  We 
must  unite  as  never  before  to  crush  this  proposal  and  stop  any  future 
attacks  on  our  real  "Sacred  Grounds",  our  beloved  mountain.  In  this  fight 
Teton  Lakota  and  Cheyenne  warriors  can  struggle  alongside  Crow,  Shoshoni 
and  Mandan,  Blackfoot,  Ojibway  and  Arikara.  Ponca  like  me  can  join  with 
Pawnee,  Otoe,  Kaw,  Osage,  Kiowa,  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  who 
journey  here  from  exile  in  Oklahoma  to  maintain  our  ties  to  the  sacred 
mountain.  We  must  call  on  our  Tribal  Governments  for  support  and  the 
whole  world  for  assistance  in  this  effort.  We  must  enlist  the  many 
resources  of  Indian  Country  to  beat  back  this  obscene  development 
proposal  and  enact  protective  laws  to  protect  her.  On  this  we  must  stake 
our  sashes  to  the  ground. 

On  this  we  can  not  fail! 

Carter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation 

Please,  visit  this  page  and  sing  in  the  petition  if  you  think  it's 
important : 

http://www.petitiononline.com/1851Site/petition . html 
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Plan  to  compensate  Spokanes  for  flooded  land  raises  neighbors'  ire 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
September  21,  2005 

DAVENPORT  - A proposal  to  compensate  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians  for 
land  flooded  by  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  has  raised  the  ire  of  Lincoln  County 
elected  officials  and  property  owners,  who  claim  that  they  were  not 
consulted . 

The  plan,  pushed  by  Rep.  Cathy  McMorris,  R-Wash.,  would  pay  the  tribe 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  transfer  management  of  land  south  of  the 
Spokane  River  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  bill  recently  was 
passed  by  the  U.S.  House  without  debate  and  awaits  Senate  action. 

A similar  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  in 
1994.  Both  tribes  have  reservations  abutting  Roosevelt  Lake,  the  sprawling 
reservoir  behind  the  dam. 

In  exchange  for  a change  in  management  of  the  land,  the  Spokanes  said 
they  would  accept  about  29  percent  of  what  the  Colvilles  were  given  in 
1994  - $53  million  up  front  and  millions  more  each  year. 

"We  want  to  be  good  neighbors,"  Spokane  tribal  Chairman  Greg  Abrahamson 


said . 

During  a special  meeting  with  members  of  McMorris'  staff  Monday,  Lincoln 
County  Commission  Chairman  Ted  Hopkins  said  there  are  concerns  that 
Congress  needs  to  know  about.  "We  want  to  be  part  of  the  process,"  he  said. 

The  land  near  where  the  Spokane  River  flows  into  the  Columbia  River  has 
been  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe  since  it  was  promised  to  the  tribe  in  an 
1881  federal  order,  tribal  attorney  Howard  Funke  said. 

In  many  other  Indian  treaties,  a tribe  was  given  rights  only  to  the 
midpoint  of  a stream,  but  the  Spokanes  claim  the  beds  and  banks  of  the 
Spokane  River,  Funke  said. 

The  2,300-member  tribe  has  been  negotiating  off  and  on  for  compensation 
since  the  dam  was  completed  in  1940,  flooding  tribal  lands.  A tribal 
delegation  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  when  the  talks  were 
put  off  by  World  War  II. 

Under  the  plan  approved  by  the  U.S.  House,  management  of  the  tribal 
trust  land  would  change. 

Day-to-day  management  would  remain  with  the  National  Park  Service,  but 
the  tribe,  through  the  BIA,  would  have  more  say  on  the  way  it  was  managed. 

"It's  not  like  the  tribe  is  saying  'We're  going  to  serve  it  up  for  our 
own  purposes,'  " Funke  said.  "The  tribe  will  not  deny  shoreline  access." 

Lincoln  County  Attorney  Ron  Shepherd  said  he  worries  about  who  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  any  future  crimes  that  occur  on  the  land.  Landowners  who 
aren't  part  of  the  tribe  said  they  worry  about  losing  rights,  property 
value  and  access  to  the  lake. 

McMorris'  legislative  director,  lack  Silzell,  acknowledged  that  her 
staff  should  have  involved  local  officials  and  landowners  in  the 
settlement  talks. 

Although  a memorandum  of  understanding  must  be  worked  out  to  cover  the 
change  in  management  of  the  land,  neither  the  county  nor  its  residents  are 
guaranteed  to  be  part  of  that. 

"We  just  don't  want  our  rights  taken  away  from  us,"  county  resident  Dick 
Miller  said. 

Abrahamson  disputed  a suggestion  that  land  values  would  go  down  and  said 
the  tribe  is  willing  to  discuss  everything  relating  to  the  transfer. 
Copyright  c.  1996-2005  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Appeals  court  terminates  tribe's  reservation 
September  22,  2005 

The  Shawnee  Tribe's  reservation  in  Kansas  no  longer  exists,  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  on  September  15. 

A three-judge  panel  of  the  court  said  the  tribe,  now  based  in  Oklahoma, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  its  former  reservation  in  Kansas.  An  1854  treaty 
"convinces  us  of  a mutual  intent  of  both  the  Shawnee  and  the  United  States 
to  terminate  the  Shawnee's  reservation  status,"  Dudge  David  M.  Ebel  wrote 
for  the  majority. 

"The  Treaty  was  negotiated  pursuant  to  specific  Congressional  direction 
that  negotiations  be  had  'for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  assent  of  said 
tribes  to  the  settlement  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
lands  claimed  by  said  Indians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
title  of  said  Indians  in  whole  or  in  part  to  said  lands,'"  the  court  said, 
citing  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  court,  however,  said  it  wouldn't  conclude  - based  on  the  current 
record  - that  the  Shawnee  "chose  to  leave  Kansas  freely"  and  resettle 
within  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

The  decision  resolves  a significant  issue  left  open  by  the  10th 


Circuit's  earlier  opinion  in  the  dispute.  On  May  3,  the  panel  had  said  the 
reservation's  status  should  be  considered  "for  another  day"  but  that 
opinion  has  been  revised  by  the  one  issued  last  week. 

The  Shawnee  Tribe  was  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  until  an  act  of 
Congress  restored  their  separate  status  as  a federally  recognized  tribe.  A 
subsequent  act  of  Congress  denied  the  tribe's  claim  to  surplus  government 
property  in  Kansas.  More  recently,  a Congressional  rider  blocked  the  tribe 
from  acquiring  land  anywhere  in  Oklahoma  without  going  through  the 
land-into-trust  process. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Lack  of  money  hinders  turnaround  in  Indians'  way  of  life 

By  GAYLE  PEREZ 

THE  PUEBLO  CHIEFTAIN 

September  22,  2005 

EL  RENO,  Okla.  - The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  hope  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  making  a turnaround  in  their  way  of  life. 

The  two  American  Indian  nations  together  have  an  estimated  11,000 
members  spread  out  over  10  counties  in  western  Oklahoma. 

They've  opened  wellness  centers  to  educate  members  on  preventive 
measures  and  treat  diabetes,  a major  health  concern  for  the  two  tribes. 

In  Clinton,  Okla.,  where  a large  number  of  tribal  members  reside,  a new 
health  clinic/hospital  is  being  built  to  replace  a decades-old  hospital 
for  outpatients  only.  After  the  new  hospital  is  completed,  tribal  members 
hope  to  add  a podiatry  and  a dialysis  center  to  assist  the  growing  number 
of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  people  with  diabetes. 

The  tribes  also  would  like  to  build  a senior  retirement  home  to  provide 
decent,  affordable  housing  to  their  growing  number  of  elders. 

For  the  younger  generation,  the  tribes  want  scholarship  programs  created 
that  would  allow  more  of  its  youth  to  pursue  a college  education. 

Most  importantly,  they  would  like  to  have  a strong  economic  development 
program  that  would  lure  new  businesses  to  the  area  and  provide  a decent 
income  for  their  people. 

What  stands  between  the  tribes  and  their  goals  is  a lack  of  money. 

"If  we  had  the  money,  we  could  do  a lot,"  said  Vera  Franklin,  a Cheyenne 
tribe  member  living  in  El  Reno. 

"Right  now,  this  area  is  very  depressed.  There  is  high  unemployment, 
poverty  and  our  health  and  social  needs  are  not  being  met,"  Franklin  said. 
"We  need  something  viable  that  can  sustain  us  and  help  us  move  on." 

In  recent  years,  the  tribes  have  found  a reliable  source  of  income  in 
gaming.  The  tribes  operate  three  small  casinos  in  the  western  Oklahoma 
towns  of  El  Reno,  Clinton  and  Watonga. 

"We're  starting  to  get  some  more  revenue  from  our  casinos,  but  right  now 
our  needs  are  so  great  that  we  need  to  find  other  sources  of  revenue  to 
help  get  us  to  where  we  need  to  be,"  Franklin  said. 

Nearly  all  tribal  members  who  were  interviewed  by  The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
during  a recent  trip  said  their  tribes'  casino  project  proposed  for  Pueblo 
could  provide  just  the  boost  they  need  to  start  making  progress. 

"This  would  impact  us  in  so  many  ways,"  said  Cheyenne  tribal  member 
George  Akeen.  "All  of  our  people,  from  the  children  to  the  elders,  would 
see  the  benefits." 

Projects  such  as  the  dialysis  center,  a retirement  home,  education 
programs  and  economic  development  might  be  realized. 

For  now,  though,  the  tribes'  needs  are  numerous. 


"Our  biggest  need  is  health  care/'  said  Tom  Burns,  a Cheyenne  living  in 
El  Reno.  "We  still  don't  have  a dialysis  center  or  an  elder  retirement 
center. " 

Burns  is  not  alone  with  his  wish  for  a dialysis  center. 

The  center,  in  fact,  was  the  greatest  need  voiced  by  tribal  members.  The 
Indians  use  overcrowded  centers  in  El  Reno  or  Clinton  and  some  even  travel 
two  to  three  hours  to  Oklahoma  City  for  treatment. 

Members  said  they  also  would  like  to  have  a hospital  that  provides 
inpatient  treatment.  The  tribes'  hospital  in  Clinton  only  offers  a place 
for  the  sick  and  injured  to  convalesce. 

"Right  now  we  don't  get  the  treatment  that  we  should,"  said  George 
Howlingwater  of  Clinton.  "I  got  laid  up  in  the  (Clinton)  hospital  for  two 
months  and  they  didn't  do  anything  for  me.  By  the  time  I went  to  get  wound 
care  (in  Oklahoma  City),  it  was  too  late  to  save  my  foot." 

Howlingwater  said  a new,  inpatient  center  also  would  provide  more  jobs, 
including  maintenance  and  certified  nurses  aides,  for  tribal  members. 

Franklin  said  jobs  as  well  as  education  are  needed  to  improve  the 
Indians'  economy.  She  knows  that  without  the  knowledge  and  the  education 
needed  to  promote  economic  development  that  task  won't  be  easy. 

Though  the  three  tribal-owned  casinos  have  provided  some  jobs  to  members, 
it  is  not  been  as  successful  as  most  had  hoped. 

lames  Black  Bear,  who  works  security  at  the  Feather  Warrior  Casino  on 
Watonga,  said  the  pay  and  benefits  he  receives  are  not  enough  to  support  a 
family. 

"It  really  bothers  me  about  the  salaries  they  give  us.  I should  be 
making  $10  to  $12  an  hour  and  I'm  not,"  he  said.  He  makes  $8  per  hour. 

Black  Bear  said  that  when  the  Lucky  Star  Casino  opened  in  El  Reno  in 
1994,  there  were  many  tribal  members  who  moved  to  El  Reno  to  work  there. 

But  low  wages  and  a lack  of  affordable  housing  caused  many  of  them  to 
quit  and  return  to  their  hometowns. 

"We're  not  taking  enough  money  home  to  provide  for  our  children,"  he 
said . 

Black  Bear  said  with  additional  revenue  generated  from  another  casino, 
he  would  like  to  see  the  tribe  build  truck  stops,  restaurants  and  motels 
in  the  area  that  would  provide  jobs  for  more  people. 

Mary  Higgins,  who  works  for  the  tribe's  District  3 representative  in 
Clinton,  said  it's  not  merely  a matter  of  providing  jobs.  The  people  need 
the  proper  training  as  well,  she  said. 

"We  don't  have  enough  training  for  our  tribe  members  and  businesses  that 
are  already  here  can't  keep  the  employees  because  of  a lack  of  training," 
Higgins  said. 

Franklin  agreed,  saying  that  education  is  key  to  helping  curb  many  of 
the  tribes'  social  ills  such  as  unemployment,  alcoholism,  teen  pregnancy 
and  dropouts. 

"We're  fighting  an  uphill  battle,  but  I think  if  could  do  more  to 
provide  scholarships  for  our  people  and  do  more  to  promote  education,  it 
will  help,"  she  said. 

"We  need  more  scholarships  and  vocational  training  programs,"  Franklin 
said.  "We  have  to  be  able  to  get  our  kids  to  school  and  then  not  forget 
about  them.  We  need  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  get  them  educated  and  then 
keep  them  here  if  we  are  going  to  thrive  as  a tribe." 

Franklin  said  the  tribe  could  do  other  things  such  as  relocate  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Indian  Health  Services  Center,  and  Women  Infants 
and  Children  office  from  downtown  El  Reno  to  the  tribes'  headquarters  in 
Concho.  The  move  would  not  only  save  the  tribe  nearly  $2  million  in  rent 
but  it  would  provide  additional  jobs  for  the  people,  she  said. 

"This  could  be  built  on  our  land  and  help  our  people,"  Franklin  said. 

Tribal  members  said  they  also  need  to  provide  more  services  for  their 
elders . 

"That's  where  our  knowledge  develops,  and  how  our  ways  continue  is 
through  our  elders,"  said  Cheyenne  Chief  Laird  Cometsevah. 

Black  Bear,  who  also  helps  deliver  meals  four  days  a week  to 
approximately  40  elders,  said  the  kitchen  is  not  equipped  to  prepare 
nutritional  meals  for  individuals  on  special  diets. 

"We  have  to  update  our  stove  and  get  like  a walk-in  freezer  so  that  we 


could  store  food/'  he  said. 

Rising  food  and  gas  prices  also  make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  program 
operating  as  it  should.  Black  Bear  said. 

Franklin  said  though  health  care,  education  and  economic  development 
needs  are  the  greatest,  she  would  like  to  one  day  see  the  tribes  be  able 
to  have  money  available  to  develop  a museum  that  would  educate  others 
about  the  rich,  colorful  history  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  let  people  know  what  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  are  all  about.  Let  them  know  about  all  the  adversity  we  have 
come  through  to  becoming  a growing,  surviving  people,"  she  said. 
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San  Duan  governor  wants  pueblo's  name  changed 
By  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
September  19,  2005 

SAN  DUAN  PUEBLO,  N.M.  (AP)  - San  Duan  Pueblo  plans  to  change  its  name  to 
what  it  was  before  Spanish  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Mexico  more  than 
400  years  ago,  its  governor  said. 

Some  signs  already  have  been  changed  to  the  name  Gov.  Doe  Garcia  said 
reflects  the  identity  of  pueblo  residents  _ Ohkay  Owingeh. 

"We're  talking  about  sovereignty,  self  determination  and  our  way  of 
life,"  he  said.  "Flow  does  San  Duan  Pueblo  relate  to  who  we  are?" 

Don  Duan  de  Onate  christened  the  pueblo  San  Duan  de  los  Caballeros  when 
he  took  possession  of  it  in  1598. 

The  new  name,  translated  as  "place  of  the  strong  people"  sets  the 
pueblo's  purpose  in  life  and  impacts  the  perception  the  pueblo  receives 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  Garcia  said. 

"I  think  it's  a nice  idea  of  them  changing  it  back  to  the  way  it  was," 
said  pueblo  member  Marie  Abeyta.  "I'd  like  to  recognize  our  pueblo  name  _ 
how  we  were  known  way  back  then." 

The  name  change  has  not  been  finalized. 

Garcia  said  people  are  researching  what  it  takes  to  make  the  name 
official . 

Fie  said  he  hopes  to  have  the  name  changed  by  end  of  2006  when  his  term 
expires . 

San  Duan  Pueblo  would  not  be  the  first  tribe  to  change  its  name.  The 
Navajo  community  west  of  Albuquerque  changed  its  name  in  1999  from 
Canoncito  to  To'hajiilee.  Some  tribes  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  also 
have  changed  their  names. 
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A Rare  and  Unusual  Flarvest 

Man  Collects  Peyote  Buttons  From  Cactus  for  American  Indian  Rites 


By  Sylvia  Moreno 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
September  18,  2005 

MIRANDO  CITY,  Tex.  - In  the  heart  of  Rio  Grande  brush  country,  Salvador 
Johnson  works  a patch  of  land  just  east  of  the  Mexican  border  that  is 
sacred  to  Native  Americans. 

Spade  in  hand,  eyes  scanning  the  earth  as  he  pushes  through  the  spiny 
brush,  Johnson  searches  the  ground  carefully.  "This  is  good  terrain  for 
peyote,"  he  says.  "There's  a low  hill  - the  rain  starts  on  top  and  goes 
down  to  water  this  - and  there's  a lot  of  brown  ground." 

He  stops,  points  the  tip  of  his  shovel  at  a three-inch  spot  of  green 
that  barely  crests  the  soil  under  a clump  of  blackbrush  and  announces:  " 
This  is  what  you  look  for.  You  look  for  something  that  is  not  ordinary  on 
the  terrain.  I saw  that  green." 

One  of  the  last  remaining  peyoteros  , Johnson,  58,  has  been  harvesting 
the  small,  round  plant  in  and  around  this  tiny  community  for  47  years  - 
long  before  the  hallucinogenic  Lophophora  williamsii  cactus  was  classified 
as  a narcotic  and  outlawed  by  federal  and  state  governments.  Then  as  now, 
it  is  for  use  by  Native  Americans  as  the  main  sacrament  in  their  religious 
ceremonies . 

Johnson  is  part  of  a nearly  extinct  trade  of  licensed  peyote  harvesters 
and  distributors,  at  a time  when  the  supply  of  the  cactus  and  access  to  it 
is  dwindling.  The  plant  grows  wild  only  in  portions  of  four  South  Texas 
counties  and  in  the  northern  Mexico  desert  just  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  some  South  Texas  ranch  owners  have  stopped  leasing  land  to  peyoteros 
and  now  offer  their  property  to  deer  hunters  or  oil  and  gas  companies  for 
considerably  higher  profits.  Others  have  plowed  under  peyote,  and  still 
others  have  never  opened  their  land. 

On  the  ranchland  that  is  worked  by  peyoteros  , conservationists  are 
concerned  about  the  overharvesting  of  immature  plants  as  the  Native 
American  population  and  demand  for  the  cactus  grow. 

"Will  there  be  peyote  for  my  children  and  my  children's  children?"  asked 
Adam  Nez,  35,  a Navajo  Indian  who  had  just  driven  26  hours  with  his 
father-in-law  from  their  reservation  in  Page,  Ariz.,  to  stock  up  on  peyote 
at  Johnson's  home. 

That  question  and  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  - trying  to  legalize 
the  importation  of  peyote  from  Mexico,  where  most  of  the  plants  grow,  and 
creating  legal  cultivation  centers  in  the  United  States  - are  being 
studied  by  members  of  the  Native  American  Church,  Indian  rights  advocates 
and  conservationists. 

There  are  an  estimated  200,000  to  500,000  members  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  Although  90  percent  of  the  peyote  in  North  America  grows  in 
Mexico,  the  number  of  ceremonial  users  there  - mostly  Huichol  Indians  - is 
a small  fraction  of  the  number  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"In  effect,  you  have  a whole  continent  grazing  on  little  pieces  of  South 
Texas,"  said  Martin  Terry,  a botany  professor  at  Sul  Ross  State  University 
in  Alpine,  Tex.,  who  specializes  in  the  study  of  peyote. 

The  church  was  incorporated  in  1918  in  Oklahoma  to  protect  the  religious 
use  of  peyote  by  indigenous  Americans.  Its  charter  was  eventually  expanded 
to  other  states,  and  in  1965,  a federal  regulation  was  approved  to  protect 
the  ceremonial  use  of  peyote  by  Indians.  In  1978,  Congress  passed  the 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

But  subsequent  conflicts  between  federal  policy  and  state  drug  laws 
precipitated  the  passage  of  a federal  law  in  1994  to  guarantee  the  legal 
use,  possession  and  transportation  of  peyote  "by  an  Indian  for  bona  fide 
traditional  ceremonial  purposes  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  a 
traditional  Indian  religion."  The  law  extends  protection  against 
prosecution  for  the  possession  and  use  of  peyote  only  to  members  of 
federally  recognized  tribes. 

"Over  the  last  40  years,  there  have  been  lots  of  equal  protection 
defenses  to  criminal  prosecution  thrown  up,  with  people  saying,  'My  use  of 
this  controlled  substance  is  religiously  derived, ' " said  Steve  Moore,  a 
senior  staff  attorney  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

One  recent  case  in  Utah  is  being  watched  closely  by  Moore's  office  and 
other  legal  advocates.  Last  year,  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  threw  out  state 


charges  against  Dames  "Flaming  Eagle"  Mooney,  a self -described  medicine 
man  accused  of  giving  peyote  to  non-American  Indian  visitors  to  the  church 
he  and  his  wife,  Linda,  founded  in  1997.  Mooney  claims  to  be  a member  of  a 
Florida  tribe  of  Seminole  Indians. 

But  federal  prosecutors  are  pursuing  the  Mooneys  with  charges  of 
illegally  distributing  peyote  and  attempted  possession  of  peyote  with  the 
intent  to  distribute.  Prosecutors  contend  that  the  tribe  of  Seminole 
Indians  in  which  Mooney  claims  membership  is  not  federally  recognized  and 
does  not  use  peyote  in  religious  ceremonies.  Prosecutors  also  contend  that 
the  tribe  revoked  Mooney's  membership. 

"There's  not  a year  that  goes  by  that  we  don't  see  a handful  of  these 
cases  come  up,"  Moore  said.  "These  are  sham  defenses  in  most  cases,  but  it 
always  puts  the  Native  American  Church  and  its  legitimate  use  of  peyote  in 
the  crossfire." 

Though  not  considered  addictive,  peyote  is  included  in  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration's  list  of  Schedule  I controlled  substances 
along  with  heroin,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD),  marijuana  and 
methaqualone.  Although  the  DEA  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the 
hallucinogenic  cactus  to  the  religious  rites  of  Native  American  peyote 
users,  the  agency  says  the  drug  has  a high  potential  for  abuse  and  has  no 
accepted  medicinal  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  licensed  peyote  distributors 
since  the  mid-1970s,  when  the  number  in  the  state  peaked  at  27.  It 
dwindled  to  nine  in  the  1990s  and  to  four  last  year.  State  records  show 
that  only  three  distributors  have  harvested  and  sold  peyote  buttons  so  far 
this  year.  For  the  past  five  years,  an  average  of  almost  1.9  million 
peyote  buttons  have  been  sold  annually,  according  to  state  records. 

Besides  presenting  a certificate  that  shows  a peyote  buyer  to  be  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  Native  American  Church,  Texas  law  also 
requires  a purchaser  to  show  documentation  that  he  is  at  least  one-quarter 
American  Indian.  Every  buyer  who  appears  at  Dohnson's  house  signs  a 
visitor's  log  and  presents  the  required  paperwork. 

Nez  and  his  father-in-law,  Russell  Martin,  also  brought  with  them 
ceremonial  items  - a Navajo  altar  cloth,  a dried  peyote  button,  an  eagle 
bone  whistle  and  mountain  tobacco  wrapped  in  a corn  husk  for  smoking  - 
that  they  use  in  a short  prayer  ceremony  at  the  small  peyote  garden 
outside  Dohnson's  home.  Next  to  the  garden  is  an  open-air  shed,  surrounded 
by  a locked  double  fence,  as  required  by  law,  where  thousands  of  cut 
plants  dry  atop  wooden  tables. 

"When  you  come  here,  you  come  to  someplace  that's  sacred,"  Nez  said 
about  the  prayer  ceremony.  "Peyote  doesn't  grow  just  everywhere." 

Martin,  57,  a road  man  or  minister  in  the  Native  American  Church, 
purchased  4,000  freshly  cut  peyote  buttons  - azee  , he  calls  it,  the 
Navajo  word  for  medicine.  He  said  his  family  will  use  the  peyote  - dried, 
boiled  into  a tea  or  cooked  into  a porridge  - over  the  next  year,  starting 
with  a ceremony  to  pray  for  his  grandchildren  as  they  start  school  on  the 
reservation . 

The  ceremonies,  which  usually  last  all  night,  according  to  Martin  and 
Nez,  involve  hallucinations  which,  in  combination  with  their  religious 
beliefs,  give  them  insight  into  problems  they  pray  over  or  help  heal 
illnesses  or  addictions. 

Francis  Elsitty,  57,  a Navajo  from  Greasewood,  Ariz.,  said  he  overcame 
alcoholism  in  the  mid-1970s  the  first  time  he  used  peyote  in  a religious 
ceremony  on  his  reservation.  "It  showed  me  the  path,"  said  Elsitty,  who 
drove  to  Dohnson's  home  to  buy  1,000  peyote  buttons  for  $250  that  he  said 
his  family  will  use  in  a special  ceremony  to  offer  thanks  for  the  safe 
return  of  his  19-year-old  son  from  a year-long  tour  of  duty  in  Iraq. 

"I  saw  the  burned-out  shell  of  a bar  I used  to  hang  out  at,  and  it  [the 
peyote]  told  me  if  you  want  to  drink,  that's  where  you  belong,"  he  said. 

"I  quit  the  partying.  It's  been  over  30  years.  That's  the  kind  of  power 
it's  got.  It's  a holy  medicine." 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  rescinds  stop  work  order  on  Cut  Bank  reservoir  project. 

By  John  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
September  21,  2005 

Cut  Bank  City  Attorney  Bob  Olson  and  his  Deputy  City  Attorney,  Bob  Smith 
met  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  last  Thursday  over  the  shut 
down  of  the  City  of  Cut  Bank's  water  project.  Olson  reported  to  the  Tribal 
Council  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  was  on  the  verge  of  filing  an  action  in 
federal  district  court  to  get  their  water  project  back  in  operation,  a 
project  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  shut  down  earlier  this  month.  After  much 
discussion,  some  in  private  chambers,  three  members  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribal  Business  Council  rescinded  the  stop  work  order. 

Dick  Anderson  Construction,  the  contractor  in  charge  of  building  a 
reservoir  on  land  within  the  reservation  boundaries,  hadn't  hired  Indian 
workers  as  required  by  Blackfeet  TERO  laws  nor  obtained  a tribal  business 
license,  which  triggered  the  injunction  filed  by  the  Tribe. 

Officials  at  TERO  complained  that  no  one  in  the  Tribe  had  been  contacted 
before  the  project  got  started,  and  that  all  Anderson  Construction  would 
have  to  do  to  comply  with  tribal  laws  would  be  to  hire  some  Indian  workers 
as  per  TERO  rules. 

"The  city  council  and  the  mayor  are  the  ones  who  make  the  decisions," 
Olson  said  in  his  opening  remarks.  "So  we're  not  here  to  decide  things; 
we're  just  here  to  report  on  the  decisions  that  were  made." 

The  meeting  at  Tribal  Headquarters  on  Sept.  15  attracted  Tribal  Council 
members  Pat  Schildt,  Fred  Guardipee  and  Chairman  Pat  Thomas.  Also  in 
attendance  were  Tribal  Attorney  Terryl  Matt,  Rodney  "Fish"  Gervais  and 
Gene  Grant  from  TERO,  Gerald  Wagner  of  the  Blackfeet  Environmental  Office, 
Mike  Tatsey  of  the  Blackfeet  Extension  Office,  and  Glacier  County 
Commissioner  Michael  DesRosier.  Councilman  limmy  St.  Goddard  arrived  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

"At  the  end  of  the  meeting.  I'll  call  the  city  and  tell  them  what 
happened,  and  then  maybe  the  mayor  will  file,"  said  Olson.  "I  hope  somehow 
we  can  get  the  project  going  again  without  that."  Olson  stated  the 
shutdown  was  costing  Cut  Bank  over  $1,000  per  hour,  and  the  city  would 
seek  a temporary  restraining  order  against  the  Tribe  if  no  agreement  could 
be  reached. 

Olson  noted  Cut  Bank  would  likely  abandon  the  project  if  negotiations 
were  unsuccessful,  and  further  pointed  out  the  reservoir's  benefit  to 
Indian  people  living  in  and  around  Cut  Bank,  including  the  Blackfeet 
Seville  Housing  project. 

Tribal  Chairman  Pat  Thomas  responded  Seville  already  has  sufficient 
sources  of  drinking  water,  without  Cut  Bank's  assistance. 

Rodney  "Fish"  Gervais  spoke  to  the  TERO  aspects  of  the  situation,  saying 
all  that  would  have  to  be  done  would  be  the  hiring  of  a few  Indian  workers 
"We  have  so  many  workers  out  on  jobs  now,  there  wouldn't  be  very  many  who 
would  qualify  to  work  for  Anderson,  so  we're  not  really  talking  about  a 
major  change  here,"  Gervais  stated. 

At  that  point,  the  Tribal  Council  members  and  Matt  retired  with  Olson 
and  Smith  for  private  discussions. 

After  a lengthy  recess.  Chairman  Pat  Thomas  returned  to  announce  the 
Tribe  would  rescind  its  stop  work  order.  "There  are  several  issues  here 
with  Cut  Bank,"  Thomas  said.  "One  is  TERO.  Our  attorneys  checked  and  Cut 
Bank  is  within  their  legal  rights." 

Thomas  said  Cut  Bank  promised  to  hire  some  tribal  members  to  work  in  the 
water  treatment  plant  in  Cut  Bank,  to  train  them  to  work  in  the  plant  in 
Browning,  and  that  a tribal  license  would  be  issued  to  Dick  Anderson 
Construction.  He  said  further  discussions  would  be  held  with  Cut  Bank, 


focusing  on  taxes  and  TERO. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Group  to  retrace  fallen  Brule  warrior's  last  ride 
By  lornay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
September  21,  2005 

RED  SHIRT  VILLAGE  - The  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  will  saddle  his  favorite 
trail  horse  on  Sunday,  Sept.  25,  to  retrace  the  route  of  a fallen  Brule 
warrior  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Two  Bulls  and  30  other  riders  will  retrace  the  last  trail  of  the  Brule 
warrior  Ansapi  Bleza,  or  Thin  Milk,  the  only  known  casualty  of  those  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  Stronghold  during  the  Wounded  Knee  era. 

"It's  going  to  be  exciting.  Yet,  it's  going  to  be  sad,  too,"  Two  Bulls 
said . 

Two  Bulls,  Victor  Swallow  and  3ohn  Swallow  3r.,  and  the  Red  Shirt 
community  will  host  the  Second  Annual  Thin  Milk  Memorial  Ride  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  25,  at  Tatanka  Nunpa  Memorial  Park  picnic  grounds  at 
Red  Shirt  Village. 

The  event  will  include  a smudging  ceremony,  wreath  laying,  trail  ride 
and  speakers.  A traditional  meal  will  be  served  at  2 p.m.  at  the  picnic 
grounds,  organizers  said. 

Lorri  Ann  Two  Bulls  said  that  at  last  year's  event,  people  stood  on  the 
rim  of  Red  Shirt  Table  to  watch  as  the  riders  approached  from  Cedar  Creek 
Canyon . 

"It  was  so  moving,"  she  said. 

She  said  an  aunt  had  saved  a 1945  newspaper  article  about  how  the  late 
3ohn  Swallow  Sr.  had  discovered  the  bones  of  Thin  Milk  while  checking  the 
canyon  for  cattle  during  a roundup. 

It  stirred  interest  among  the  family.  They  wanted  to  do  something  for 
the  man,  who  had  died  without  ceremony  or  burial,  she  said.  The  Two  Bulls 
and  Swallow  families  believed  it  was  important  to  conduct  ceremonies  for 
the  lost  warrior,  she  said. 

Her  father  agreed. 

He  said  Thin  Milk  was  part  of  a hunting  party  looking  for  meat.  The 
young  man  was  wounded  when  he  was  caught  in  the  cross-fire  of  the  hired 
ranch  hands  of  the  Daly  Ranch  and  that  of  the  hunting  party,  he  said. 

Thin  Milk  fell  from  his  horse,  and  his  friends  braved  a barrage  of 
bullets  to  turn  from  their  escape  route  and  ride  back  to  pick  him  up 
before  fleeing,  he  said. 

"Right  below  the  church  is  where  they  laid  him.  They  started  a fire  and 
then  returned  to  the  Stronghold,"  Robert  Two  Bulls  said. 

By  the  next  day,  he  had  died.  Two  Bulls  said  that  they  might  have  placed 
him  in  the  cedar  trees  there  before  returning  to  their  band. 

"They  left  behind  a friend,"  he  said. 

At  Sunday's  event,  Philomine  Lakota  will  conduct  the  riders'  blessing. 
Two  Bulls  said. 

They  will  smudge  the  riders  with  sage  smoke  before  beginning  the  12-mile 
ride. 

Mike  Catches  will  lead  a riderless  horse  representing  Thin  Milk's  last 
ride.  Sam  Two  Bulls  Sr.  will  lead  the  memorial  prayers.  The  riders  will 
lay  a wreath  at  Thin  Milk's  burial  site,  where  Two  Bulls  will  conduct  a 
prayer . 

The  riders  will  then  go  to  the  top  of  Red  Shirt  Table  to  listen  to  guest 


speakers  at  the  Thin  Milk  Memorial  marker  about  1/4  mile  south  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church. 

"Then,  we  feast/'  Two  Bulls  said. 

Contact  lomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Native  harvest:  Wild  rice  key  to  tribe's  way  of  life 
PATRICK  SPRINGER 
The  Forum  of  Fargo 
September  19,  2005 

WHITE  EARTH  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Minn.  - Earl  and  Kathy  Hoagland  glide 
through  the  reedy  shallows  with  a fluid  choreography  of  motion  melded  by 
decades  of  shared  work. 

Earl,  planting  his  long  pole  in  the  muddy  lake  bottom,  pushes  their 
canoe  through  tall  stands  of  wild  rice  as  his  wife  uses  two  cedar  sticks 
to  knock  ripened  grains  into  their  boat. 

As  a late  summer  day  breaks,  the  couple  work  mostly  in  silence 
punctuated  by  the  sound  of  kernels  landing  inside  their  aluminum  canoe,  a 
sound  that  reminds  Kathy  of  rain  drops  falling  on  a tin  roof. 

That  sound  is  echoed  this  time  of  year  on  lakes  across  the  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation  north  of  Detroit  Lakes  as  members  take  part  in  the  wild 
rice  harvest,  a tradition  practiced  for  centuries  by  the  Chippewa. 

Rice  supplies  an  important  source  of  food  and  supplemental  income  for 
many  families  on  White  Earth,  home  to  about  5,000  of  the  tribe's  almost 
21,000  members. 

Earl  isn't  happy  with  the  yield  on  South  Chippewa  Lake  this  summer.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  region's  lakes  have  produced  a poor  crop.  Members  blame 
heavy  rains  early  in  the  growing  season,  followed  by  wilting  heat,  then 
high  winds  that  toppled  stalks. 

A successful  outing  can  bring  back  a canoe-load  of  between  250  and  500 
pounds  of  rice,  which  sells  unfinished  for  $1.25  a pound.  But  the  peak 
harvest  lasts  only  a few  weeks. 

Long  hours  of  poling  through  thick  lake  bottoms  require  upper  body 
strength  and  endurance;  the  repetitive  motions  of  wielding  sticks  to  first 
pull  the  rice  heads  over  the  canoe  and  gingerly  "knock"  grains  loose  takes 
a toll  after  days  or  weeks. 

"It's  very  hard  work,"  Earl  says.  "If  it  was  easy,  a lot  of  people  would 
do  it . " 

Every  year.  Lower  Rice  Lake,  White  Earth's  prime  rice  source,  yields 
between  200,000  and  300,000  pounds,  says  Mike  Swan,  the  tribe's  natural 
resources  director.  Roasted  and  finished  in  small  local  mills,  hand- 
harvested  lake  rice  sells  for  about  $8.50  a pound. 

For  many  families,  rice  money  buys  school  clothes,  helps  pay  the  bills 
and  provides  food  and  fuel  for  the  long  winter. 

"In  our  community,  I would  say  most  families  in  some  way  rely  on  this," 
says  Earl,  58,  of  Naytahwaush,  a village  of  400.  "If  it's  a poor  crop, 
then  they  have  to  go  without  some  things  they  could  have  otherwise." 

Tribal  elders  worry  that  fewer  and  fewer  young  people  are  taking  up  the 
arduous  practice  of  harvesting  rice,  which  requires  long  hours  in  a canoe 
and  a tolerance  for  mosquitoes  and  the  elements. 

"It's  an  art  and  it's  hard  work,"  says  Swan,  who  estimates  the  average 
ricer  today  is  55  years  old.  "I  hate  to  say  it,  but  kids  these  days  are 
too  used  to  being  in  front  of  the  TV  set." 

3im  Shimek,  22,  is  one  of  the  young  residents  of  White  Earth  who  takes 


pant  in  the  traditional  hand  harvest.  Although  much  of  his  childhood  was 
spent  in  Seattle,  his  family  drove  back  to  northern  Minnesota  every  year 
for  the  rice  harvest. 

From  the  back  of  his  canoe,  which  floats  near  the  Hoaglands',  Shimek 
admires  the  older  man's  poling  technique  and  agility.  For  a moment,  Earl 
Floagland  appears  to  lose  his  steadiness,  but  quickly  recovers  his  stance. 

"About  tipped  'em  over,"  Shimek  said,  chuckling.  "Old  Earl,  he's  got 
good  balance." 

As  one  of  the  oldest  of  nine  children,  Kathy  Hoagland  had  to  stay  home 
to  take  care  of  her  younger  siblings  when  her  mother  left  for  the 
migratory  harvest  of  wild  rice  on  area  lakes. 

Floagland,  in  her  50s,  is  from  the  generation  that  learned  the 
traditional  ways  of  the  wild  rice  harvest,  but  never  lived  them  as  they 
had  been  lived  by  her  ancestors. 

Cars,  modern  housing  and  the  drift  away  from  the  subsistence  economy  all 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  traditional  rice  camps,  when  people  gathered 
for  the  harvest.  Each  camp  had  a rice  chief,  and  respected  elders  would 
decide  when  the  rice  was  ready  to  be  taken. 

The  ritual  gatherings  of  late  summer  and  fall  were  a time  of  hard  work 
to  prepare  for  the  privations  of  winter,  a time  of  harvesting  rice  and 
berries,  of  hunting  and  preserving  meat.  They  were  also  a time  of 
celebration,  a time  for  feasting  and  dancing. 

Five  years  ago,  the  people  of  White  Earth  revived  the  rice  camps,  this 
time  as  instructional  gatherings.  Elders,  including  the  Floaglands,  teach 
younger  members  the  old  ways:  how  to  paddle  a canoe,  how  to  net  and  clean 
fish,  how  to  harvest  and  finish  wild  rice,  how  to  make  jellies  and  jams, 
syrup  and  birch-bark  baskets. 

The  rice  camps,  held  during  the  wild  rice  moon  as  August  turns  to 
September,  take  place  at  the  tribe's  Rediscovery  Center,  a campus  of  three 
dormitories  and  four  cabins  overlooking  White  Earth  Lake.  Young  and  old 
mix  for  several  days  of  demonstrations  and  talking  circles,  culminating  in 
a feast  to  honor  the  elders. 

Invitations  to  the  young  came  with  this  admonition:  no  compact  music 
players  or  radios  to  distract  from  the  activities. 

Lera  Flephner,  a 13-year-old  girl,  was  surprised  to  learn  how  rigorous 
"dancing  the  rice"  can  be,  a bit  of  footwork  requiring  a person  to  don 
moccasins  and  "dance"  over  rice  in  a pit  to  separate  grains  from  their 
hulls  all  the  while  being  careful  not  to  crush  the  rice. 

"There's  a lot  of  hard  work  that  goes  into  the  wild  rice,"  she  says. 
"It's  humbling." 

This  summer,  one  of  Kathy  Floagland 's  granddaughters  made  the  transition 
from  student  to  teacher.  Taking  part  in  her  fifth  rice  camp,  she'd  learned 
enough  to  teach  other  youths  how  to  make  jam. 

"We  don't  have  to  be  at  a camp  now  to  rice,"  Floagland  says.  "We  can 
drive  there  by  car,  so  we  don't  stay  at  the  rice  lake  anymore.  A long  time 
ago  we  got  together  and  riced  together  and  helped  each  other  to  make  it 
through  the  winter,  to  survive  the  winter.  Now  it's  to  survive  as  a 
people. " 

When  lohn  Shimek  looks  at  the  activity  on  Lower  Rice  Lake,  he  sees 
pandemonium:  a lake  teeming  with  harvesters  in  canoes. 

But  when  Mike  Swann  looks  at  the  rice  harvest  on  the  same  lake,  he  sees 
a much  quieter  lake  than  the  harvests  he  remembers  from  the  1960s. 

Today  Swann  estimates  about  200  members  are  active  participants  in  the 
White  Earth  wild  rice  harvest  at  Lower  Rice  and  lakes  on  the  Tamarac 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  includes  South  Chippewa  Lake.  Others 
estimate  perhaps  half  of  the  families  on  the  reservation  harvest  rice. 

The  White  Earth  tribe  manages  Lower  Rice  Lake,  1,500  acres  dense  with 
green  wild  rice  stalks,  where  lakefront  development  is  prohibited.  The 
tribe  assumed  management  of  the  lake's  watershed  more  than  a decade  ago, 
after  agricultural  runoff  had  diminished  the  rice  crop. 

Now  the  restored  lake  produces  11,000  to  15,000  pounds  of  rice  a day,  by 
Swann's  estimate.  "That's  pretty  darned  good,"  he  says. 

Old-timers  and  scientists  agree  that  the  productivity  of  wild  rice  lakes 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  has  dropped  by  half  over  the  past  century. 

Lake  development  and  runoff  of  herbicides  and  nutrients  from  farm  fields 


aren't  the  only  threat  to  wild  rice. 

Chippewa,  also  called  Ojibwe  and  Anishinabe,  have  united  in  their 
opposition  to  genetic  modification  of  wild  rice.  This  year  a bill  before 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  would  have  banned  genetically  engineered  wild 
rice,  the  official  state  grain.  The  measure  had  the  tribes'  backing,  but 
was  tabled. 

"The  wild  rice  is  very  sacred  to  us,"  Earl  Hoagland  says.  "We  consider 
it  to  be  from  the  Creator." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  Times  Leader,  Knight  Ridder  Publication. 
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Returning  the  land 

By  Patrick  Springer,  The  Forum 

September  18,  2005 

PONSFORD,  MINN.  - Winona  LaDuke  and  her  helpers  are  turning  wild  rice  and 
maple  syrup  into  land  with  their  entrepreneurial  brand  of  White  Earth 
community  activism. 

From  her  home  on  Round  Lake,  LaDuke  heads  the  non-profit  White  Earth 
Land  Recovery  Project,  an  organization  she  formed  in  1989  to  help  revive 
Ojibwe  culture  and  buy  back  land  for  preservation  and  communal  use. 

Only  9 percent  of  the  land  within  the  borders  of  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation,  north  of  Detroit  Lakes,  remains  in  tribal  hands,  according  to 
the  land  recovery  project. 

Proceeds  from  the  organization's  store.  Native  Flarvest,  help  support  the 
land  recovery  project  and  other  programs,  including  education  and  language 
restoration . 

So  far,  the  project  has  bought  almost  1,700  acres,  held  in  community 
trust.  Holdings  include  a large  tract  of  maple  forest,  several  traditional 
cemeteries  and  land  to  grow  gardens  of  Indian  corn  and  other  indigenous 
crops . 

Last  year.  Native  Harvest  sales  reached  $250,000,  and  LaDuke  expects 
sales  to  double  this  year,  as  the  store's  marketing  network,  which 
includes  online  and  mail-order  catalogs,  continues  to  grow. 

Wild  rice  accounts  for  a majority  of  Native  Harvest's  sales.  This  year, 
the  project  plans  to  buy  50,000  pounds  of  wild  rice.  Together  with  the 
White  Earth  tribe,  which  buys  a similar  amount,  the  bulk  purchases  help 
keep  prices  for  raw  wild  rice  at  $1.25  a pound,  said  Sarah  Alexander,  the 
wild  rice  campaign  director. 

Wild  rice  is  sacred  to  the  Ojibwe  and  central  to  LaDuke 's  mission  in 
helping  preserve  traditional  culture  and  build  sustainable  communities. 

"It's  not  just  about  the  money,"  she  said.  "It's  about  the  environment, 
it's  about  the  culture,  it's  about  the  quality  in  terms  of  its  organic 
nature.  So,  to  me,  the  wild  rice  is  a really  important  part  of  that." 

Native  Harvest,  formed  eight  years  ago,  had  its  roots  in  1985  when 
LaDuke  got  together  with  Margaret  Smith,  a tribal  elder  and  retired  school 
teacher,  to  buy  rice  from  local  harvesters  to  thwart  efforts  by  non-Indian 
buyers  to  drive  down  the  price. 

"She's  an  old  ricer  and  knows  everybody  on  this  reservation,"  LaDuke 
said  of  Smith.  The  two  bought  2,000  or  3,000  pounds  at  $1  a pound,  twice 
what  the  non-Indian  buyers  were  paying. 

Smith,  87,  delivers  traditional  foods  to  families  with  diabetics, 
another  of  the  project's  myriad  programs. 

LaDuke 's  activism  in  land  recovery  dates  back  to  the  early  1980s,  when 
she  came  to  White  Earth  after  graduating  from  Harvard.  She  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles  and  grew  up  in  southern  Oregon.  Her  father  was  an  Ojibwe  from 


White  Earth;  her  mother  is  Jewish. 

The  46-year-old  mother  launched  the  White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project 
with  a $10,000  grant  she  received  from  the  Reebok  human  rights  award. 

LaDuke  recently  started  her  own  coffee-roasting  label.  Muskrat  Coffee 
Co.,  housed  in  her  home.  She  buys  organic,  "fair  trade"  coffee  beans  from 
indigenous  farmers  in  Latin  America  and  Africa  at  above-market  prices  to 
help  growers  and  their  families. 

"If  you're  going  to  spend  three  bucks  for  a cup  of  coffee,  I'd  really 
like  to  know  that  the  guy  who  raised  the  beans,  who  has  five  kids  and  is 
hanging  on  to  his  small  farm  or  his  plot  of  land,  actually  gets  some 
money,"  she  said.  "That's  what  fair  trade  is  all  about.  It's  the  same  for 
any  farmer. " 

LaDuke,  who  was  Ralph  Nader's  Green  Party  running  mate  during  the  1996 
presidential  race,  is  an  outspoken  advocate  to  ban  genetically  modified 
wild  rice  in  Minnesota. 

"We're  saying  nobody  has  a right  to  destroy  the  genetic  infrastructure, 
or  the  genetic  makeup  of  a natural  resource  in  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
because  the  reality  is  if  they  plant  a genetically  engineered  wild  rice 
crop  in  a test  field  here  over  by  Grand  Rapids,  it  will  contaminate,"  she 
said . 

"Drift,"  the  spread  of  pollen  from  genetically  modified  grass  plants  to 
natural  grass,  has  been  documented  by  studies,  she  added.  The  same  can 
happen  to  wild  rice,  an  aquatic  grass. 

The  bill  died,  but  the  campaign  lives  on. 

"We  drew  a line,"  LaDuke  said,  referring  to  the  unified  opposition  among 
Ojibwe  tribes  to  genetically  modified  wild  rice.  "Just  don't  mess  with  the 
rice. " 

Readers  can  reach  Forum  reporter  Patrick  Springer  at  (701)  241-5522 
Copyright  c.  2005  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND.  All  rights  reserved. 
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In  Petition  to  Government,  Tribe  Hopes  for  Return  to  Whaling  Past 
By  SARAH  KERSHAW 
September  19,  2005 

NEAH  BAY,  Wash.  - The  whaling  canoes  are  stored  in  a wooden  shed,  idle 
for  the  past  six  years.  They  were  last  used  when  the  Makah  Indians  were 
allowed  to  take  their  harpoons  and  a .50-caliber  rifle  and  set  out  on 
their  first  whale  hunt  since  the  late  1920's. 

There  were  eight  young  men  in  a canoe  with  a red  hummingbird,  a symbol 
of  speed,  painted  on  the  tip.  There  were  motorboats  ferrying  other  hunters, 
news  helicopters,  and  animal  rights  activists  in  speedboats  and  even  a 
submarine. 

On  May  17,  1999,  a week  into  the  hunt,  the  Makah  killed  a 30-ton  gray 
whale,  striking  it  with  harpoons  and  then  killing  it  with  a gunshot  to  the 
back  of  the  head. 

That  rainy  spring  day  remains  etched  in  the  minds  of  many  Makah  as  a 
defining  moment  in  their  efforts  to  reach  back  to  their  cultural  and 
historical  roots.  It  was  their  first  kill  in  seven  decades,  and  it  was 
their  last  since  they  were  stopped  by  court  rulings.  They  have  asked  the 
federal  government  for  permission  to  resume  hunting,  and  public  meetings 
on  the  request  are  scheduled  for  October. 

The  Makah,  a tribe  of  about  1,500  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  see  themselves  as  whalers  and  continue 
to  identify  themselves  spiritually  with  whales. 

"Everybody  felt  like  it  was  a part  of  making  history,"  Micah  L.  McCarty, 


a tribal  council  member,  said  of  the  1999  hunt.  "It's  inspired  a cultural 
renaissance,  so  to  speak.  It  inspired  a lot  of  people  to  learn  artwork  and 
become  more  active  in  building  canoes;  the  younger  generation  took  a more 
keen  interest  in  singing  and  dancing." 

The  Makah,  a tribe  of  mostly  fishermen  that  faces  serious  poverty  and 
high  unemployment,  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  hunt  whales  in  an  1855 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  only  tribe  with  such  a treaty  provision. 
Whaling  had  been  the  tribe's  mainstay  for  thousands  of  years. 

But  the  tribe  decided  to  stop  hunting  whales  early  in  the  20th  century, 
when  commercial  harvesting  had  depleted  the  species.  Whale  hunting  was 
later  strictly  regulated  nationally  and  internationally,  and  the  United 
States  listed  the  Northern  Pacific  gray  whale,  the  one  most  available  to 
the  Makah,  as  endangered. 

The  protections  helped  the  whales  rebound,  and  they  were  taken  off  the 
endangered  list  in  1994.  Several  years  later,  the  Makah  won  permission  to 
hunt  again,  along  with  a $100,000  federal  grant  to  set  up  a whaling 
commission . 

By  the  time  they  were  ready,  none  of  the  Makah  had  witnessed  a whale 
hunt  or  even  tasted  the  meat,  hearing  only  stories  passed  down  through  the 
generations.  They  learned  that  the  whale  was  a touchstone  of  Makah  culture 
- the  tribe's  logo  today  pictures  an  eagle  perched  on  a whale  - and  that 
the  tribe's  economy  was  built  around  the  lucrative  trade  with  Europeans  in 
whale  oil,  used  for  heating  and  lighting,  during  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries . 

For  a year  before  the  1999  hunt,  the  new  Makah  whale  hunters  prepared 
for  their  sacramental  pursuit,  training  in  canoes  on  the  cold  and  choppy 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  praying  on  the  beach  in  the  mornings  and  at 
the  dock  in  the  evenings. 

Animal  rights  groups  were  preparing,  too.  When  the  hunt  began,  the  small 
reservation  and  its  surrounding  waters  were  teeming  with  news  helicopters 
and  protest  groups.  On  that  May  afternoon,  when  the  protesters  were 
somewhere  off  the  reservation,  the  Makah  killed  their  whale.  They  held  a 
huge  celebration  on  the  beach,  where  15  men  were  waiting  to  butcher  the 
animal,  its  meat  later  kippered  and  stewed. 

But  the  protests  and  the  television  cameras  "took  a lot  of  the 
spirituality  out  of  it,"  said  Dave  Sones,  vice  chairman  of  the  tribal 
council . 

Mr.  McCarty  said,  "I  equate  it  with  interrupting  High  Mass." 

The  Makah  went  whale  hunting,  largely  unnoticed,  again  in  2000,  paddling 
out  on  a 32-foot  cedar  whaling  canoe,  but  they  did  not  catch  anything. 

Soon  after,  animal  rights  groups,  including  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  sued  to  stop  the  hunting.  In  2002,  an  appeals  court 
declared  the  hunting  illegal,  saying  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  had  not  adequately  studied  the  impact  of  Makah  hunting  on 
the  survival  of  the  whale  species. 

Despite  the  strict  national  and  international  regulations  on  whale 
hunting,  several  tribes  of  Alaska  Natives,  subsistence  whale  hunters  for 
centuries,  are  exempt  from  provisions  of  the  1972  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act,  allowing  them  to  hunt  the  bowhead  whale.  That  species,  unlike  the 
gray  whale,  is  listed  as  endangered,  said  Brian  Gorman,  a spokesman  for 
the  oceanic  agency. 

Despite  their  treaty  rights,  the  Makah  were  not  granted  an  exemption 
under  the  1972  act.  Last  February,  the  tribe  asked  the  agency  for  a waiver 
that  would  grant  them  permanent  rights  to  kill  up  to  20  gray  whales  in  any 
five-year  period,  which  they  insist  they  already  have  under  their  1855 
treaty. 

The  Makah 's  request  is  "setting  a dangerous  precedent,"  said  Naomi  Rose, 
a marine  mammal  scientist  for  the  Humane  Society. 

The  Alaska  hunting,  Ms.  Rose  said,  "is  a true  subsistence  hunt,"  whereas 
the  Makah,  who  view  whale  hunting  mostly  as  ceremonial,  are  pursuing 
"cultural  whaling"  that  is  not  essential  to  their  diet. 

"There  are  too  many  other  bad  actors  out  there"  who  might  try  to  apply 
for  waivers  too,  she  said.  The  Makah  "have  a treaty  right,  but  we're 
asking  them  not  to  exercise  it,"  she  said. 

But  other  environmental  groups,  including  Greenpeace,  which  is  adamantly 


opposed  to  the  commercial  harvesting  of  whales,  have  remained  neutral  on 
the  Makah's  quest. 

"No  indigenous  hunt  has  ever  destroyed  whale  populations,"  said  John 
Hocevar,  an  oceans  specialist  with  Greenpeace.  "And  looking  at  the 
enormous  other  threats  to  whales  and  putting  the  Makah  whaling  in  context, 
it's  pretty  different." 

Mr.  Gorman,  of  the  federal  fisheries  agency,  said:  "They  have  a treaty 
right  that  the  U.S.  government  signed.  It  doesn't  take  an  international 
lawyer  to  figure  out  that  they  do  have  this  treaty." 

Ben  Johnson  Jr.,  the  tribal  council  chairman  and  a retired  fisherman, 
said  the  Makah  remain  baffled  "that  we  have  to  jump  through  so  many  hoops. 

The  tribe  plans  to  display  at  the  local  museum  the  skeleton  of  the  whale 
killed  in  1999,  where  it  will  join  artifacts,  including  century-old  whale 
bones,  that  tell  the  story  of  the  Makah. 

Arnie  Hunter,  vice  president  of  the  Makah  Whaling  Commission,  who  was  on 
one  of  the  motorboats  during  the  1999  hunt,  was  59  when  the  tribe  killed 
the  whale.  He  tasted  whale  meat  for  the  first  time  and  said  he  liked  the 
pungent  flavor. 

"My  mother  said  she  never  thought  she'd  see  a whale  hunt  in  her 
lifetime,"  he  said  outside  the  shed  where  the  canoes  are  stored.  "And  I 
never  thought  I'd  see  a whale  hunt  in  my  lifetime.  Everybody  was  joyously 
crying;  we  never  thought  it  would  happen." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Dam  on  Rocky  Boy's  expands 
By  JARED  MILLER 
Tribune  Regional  Reporter 
September  23,  2005 

Montana's  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  on  Thursday  marked  the  end  of  major 
construction  on  the  Bonneau  Dam  expansion  - the  first  of  four  major 
irrigation  projects  planned  on  the  reservation. 

During  a celebration  near  the  top  of  the  102-foot-tall  earthen  structure 
tribal  leaders  called  the  project  a major  accomplishment  in  Chippewa-Cree 
history  and  a step  toward  economic  self-sufficiency. 

They  commemorated  the  day  with  prayers,  traditional  songs,  speeches  and 
gift-giving.  Dozens  of  people  gathered  for  the  event,  which  included  a 
feed  and  traditional  canoe-foot-horse  races. 

"It's  just  a project  that  we've  done  completely  on  our  own,  and  we  want 
to  show  that  it  can  be  done  and  we  did  it,"  said  Tony  Belcourt,  a former 
member  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Business  Committee  who  worked  on  the  project 
during  its  early  stages. 

Located  8 miles  east  of  Box  Elder  and  19  miles  south  of  Havre,  Bonneau 
Dam  captures  water  from  Box  Elder  Creek  as  it  flows  out  of  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains  on  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

The  two-year,  $10  million  expansion  project  quadrupled  the  size  of  the 
dam,  enlarging  its  capacity  from  1,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  about  4,000 
acre-feet.  An  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of  water  it  takes  to  cover  one  acre 
of  land  one  foot  deep. 

It  is  a relatively  small  project  compared  to  reservoirs  such  as  nearby 
Lake  Elwell,  with  a capacity  of  more  than  1 million  acre-feet,  but  the 
increased  capacity  will  boost  pivot  irrigation  on  the  tribally  owned  Dry 
Fork  Farms  from  600  acres  to  about  2,000  acres. 

After  years  of  negotiations,  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  settled  its  water 
rights  claims  with  the  state  and  federal  governments  in  1999. 

The  compact  protects  off-reservation  irrigators  downstream  from  Rocky 


Boy's.  The  tribe  is  required  to  release  water  in  Duly  and  August  to 
maintain  minimum  flows. 

The  agreement  required  the  tribe  to  subordinate  its  senior  water  claim 
in  exchange  for  $24  million  to  help  boost  water  storage  capacity  on  the 
reservation . 

The  Bonneau  Dam  expansion  was  the  top  priority.  So  in  2003  the  tribe 
formed  the  Chippewa-Cree  Construction  Co.,  which  employed  37  tribal 
members  during  the  course  of  the  two-year  project. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  provided  oversight  and  limited  technical 
assistance. 

Workers  added  362,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  dirt  to  the  existing  dam. 
The  gray-brown  structure  will  back  up  the  creek  for  more  than  a mile,  and 
a handful  of  homes  in  the  flood  area  will  be  moved  to  accommodate  the 
reservoir . 

The  cost  of  the  work  came  in  about  $3  million  under  budget.  The  tribe 
will  use  the  unspent  cash  for  other  water  storage  projects. 

The  tribe  next  plans  to  rebuild  the  East  Fork  Dam  on  the  Beaver  Creek 
Drainage,  and  will  complete  developments  at  Browns  Dam  and  Towe  Pond, 
downstream  from  Bonneau  Dam. 

"The  tribe  is  going  to  be  looking  at  projects  to  enhance  the  storage  of 
water,"  said  Terry  Zontek  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Dared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com. 
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A new  era  of  economic  termination? 

New  effort  to  restrict  Class  11  Indian  gaming 
Native  American  Times  guest  commentary 
D.  Michael  McBride  III  9/20/2005 
September  21,  2005 

Indian  gaming  in  Oklahoma  could  soon  dramatically  change  - to  the 
detriment  of  Tribes.  On  Sept.  15,  2005,  Thomas  Fleffelfinger,  United  States 
Attorney  (D.  Minn.)  announced  a major  legislative  effort  to  amend  and 
strengthen  a federal  criminal  statute  to  restrict  electronic  Class  II 
Indian  gaming.  The  announcement  came  during  a panel  discussion  at  the 
Global  Gaming  Expo  in  Las  Vegas.  After  losing  successive  court  cases  in 
which  it  attempted  to  curtail  Class  II  Indian  gaming  in  the  last  half 
decade,  the  Bush  administration  now  will  seek  to  amend  the  federal 
criminal  statute  called  the  "Dohnson"  Gambling  Devices  Transportation  Act. 

The  impact  would  make  many  games  that  are  currently  Class  II  under  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  ("IGRA")  subject  to  Dohnson  Act  enforcement 
unless  Tribes  voluntarily  include  them  in  compacts  - and  pay  significant 
revenues  to  the  states.  Compacted  games  are  excluded  from  Dohnson  Act 
enforcement  under  the  IGRA.  States  increasingly  have  pressured  the  Bush 
administration  to  clamp  down  on  technologically-aided  Class  II  gaming  so 
that  states  can  exert  more  control  and  extract  greater  revenue  from  tribes. 
Tribes  can  operate  Class  II  games  free  from  state  control,  limits  on 
numbers  of  games,  and  without  sharing  revenue. 

Courts  generally  have  rejected  the  Bush  administration's  attempts  to 
label  technologic  aids  to  IGRA  Class  II  games  as  "gambling  devices" 
subject  to  criminal  enforcement  under  the  Dohnson  Act.  Congress  intended 
that  the  IGRA  permit  tribes  to  embrace  technologic  advances  and  use  Class 
II  technologic  aids  without  state  interference.  The  Dustice  Department's 
new  initiative  is  an  attempt  to  terminate  a significant  portion  of 


economic  prosperity  for  tribes  engaging  in  Class  II  gaming  and  subject 
such  gaming  to  state  control,  revenue  sharing  and  machine  limits.  Such  a 
change  in  the  law  likely  will  have  a significant  economic  impact  on  tribes 
especially  those  in  Oklahoma  that  rely  on  Class  II  gaming  to  support  their 
governmental  operations  and  community  services. 

If  the  law  is  passed,  this  law  will  amend  the  IGRA  indirectly  through 
the  backdoor.  It  also  signals  a federal  executive  branch  policy  shift  to 
undermine  tribal  economic  development  and  self-sufficiency  and  return  to 
1950s  termination  era  policies  by  paring  down  the  use  of  popular 
electronic  aids  that  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  Oklahoma's  Indian  gaming 
industry. 

Heffelfinger  said  that  the  change  in  the  law  is  necessary  because 
technological  advances  had  "blurred  the  lines"  between  the  classifications 
The  proposed  legislation  would  require  Oklahoma  tribes  to  compact  with  the 
State  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  electronic  games  currently  in  play. 
Otherwise,  the  tribes  would  face  potential  prosecution  by  the  lustice 
Department.  The  Bush  administration  claims  that  the  legislation  would 
resolve  uncertainty.  However,  the  proposed  amendments  contain  considerable 
uncertainty  and  run  counter  to  the  IGRA. 

A bit  of  history  is  necessary  for  a full  description  of  the  situation. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  the  lohnson  Act  to 
combat  the  proliferation  of  slot  machines  outside  of  Las  Vegas,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  few  jurisdictions  in  the  country  that  had  gaming.  Congress 
amended  the  law  in  1962  to  broaden  significantly  the  definition  of  what 
constituted  a gambling  device  and  apply  the  statute  to  Indian  Country. 

Also  during  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  Congress  enacted  laws  that  wiped  out 
the  legal  existence  of  Indian  tribes  and  retroceded  jurisdiction  and 
tribal  sovereignty  to  states. 

Thereafter,  a new  era  of  self-determination  took  shape  with  the  passage 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1968  and  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act  of  1972.  Tribes  have  flourished  under  a policy  of  strengthening  tribal 
governments,  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination.  Following  the 
Cabazon  decision  in  1987,  which  foreclosed  state  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  gaming  on  Indian  lands.  Congress  stepped  in  to  regulate  Indian  gaming 
The  IGRA  expresses  Congress'  underlying  goal  to  "promote  economic 
development,  tribal  self-sufficiency,  and  strong  tribal  government".  The 
IGRA  has  been  the  single  most  successful  economic  development  legislation 
ever  passed  by  Congress.  Indian  gaming  revenues  grow  from  $20  million  in 
1982,  to  $100  million  in  1988,  to  approximately  $5  billion  in  1995,  and  to 
$19.4  billion  in  2004,  the  most  recent  figures  available. 

During  this  time,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  ("NIGC") 
promulgated  regulations  to  distinguish  between  Class  II  "technologic  aids" 
and  Class  III  "facsimiles."  In  doing  so,  the  NIGC  adopted  in  1992  the  old 
1950s  era  lohnson  Act  definition  of  a gambling  device,  a law  that  was 
meant  to  prohibit  gaming  as  a crime  and  not  to  encourage  economic 
development,  as  is  the  policy  of  IGRA.  The  problem  is  the  lohnson  Act  is 
so  vague  that  bootstrapping  its  definition  to  carry  out  the  IGRA  provided 
no  clarity. 

Many  courts  thereafter  examined  the  conflict  in  the  statutes  and  ruled 
that  Congress  intended  that  Tribes  have  the  ability  to  incorporate 
technology  into  Class  II  bingo  and  pull  tabs  and  could  use  technological 
aids  for  these  purposes.  Therefore,  in  cases  such  as  Megamania,  Seneca- 
Cayuga  Tribe,  Diamond  Games  and  others,  at  least  three  federal  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  have  ruled,  in  effect,  that  Class  II  technologic  aids  to 
the  play  of  bingo  and  pulltabs  are  insulated  from  the  lohnson  Act 
prosecutions.  At  least  one  circuit,  the  Eighth  Circuit  in  the  Santee  Sioux 
case,  ruled  that  IGRA  did  not  prohibit  the  lohnson  Act  from  applying  to 
Class  II  games,  but  the  particular  game  presented  in  that  case  was  not  a 
lohnson  Act  device. 

Frustrated,  the  lustice  Department  claims  that  Congress  intended  that 
there  to  be  a clear  distinction  between  Class  II  and  Class  III  gaming 
devices  and  continues,  despite  the  numerous  court  defeats,  to  try  to  use 
the  lohnson  Act  to  assert  its  view.  Moreover,  the  lustice  Department  wants 
to  treat  Class  II  devices  the  same  as  Class  III  devices  despite  the  IGRA's 
legal  distinctions  between  Class  II  and  III.  Because  of  this  purported 


lack  of  clarity  and  Congress'  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Justice 
Department  view  regarding  the  IGRA,  the  Justice  Department  now  seeks  to 
amend  the  Johnson  Act. 

Fundamentally,  the  Justice  Department  believes  that  IGRA  Class  II 
electronic  games  are  "too  fast"  and  "too  lucrative",  and  thus  should  be 
prohibited  under  threat  of  jail  time  and  substantial  fines,  as  well  as 
seizure  of  gaming  devices  and  money.  The  Justice  Department  appears  to 
have  issues  with  the  success  of  economic  development  that  Congress  sought 
to  foster  with  the  IGRA.  In  several  weeks  (on  or  about  October  7)  the 
Justice  Department  will  circulate  a draft  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Johnson  Act.  Heffelfinger  highlighted  the  proposed  amendments  (without 
offering  written  copies  of  the  draft)  as  follows: 

- Amend  the  definition  of  "element  of  chance"; 

- Allow  for  certification  of  gambling  devices; 

- Broadly  expand  the  definition  of  "gambling  device"  to  cover  most  of 
the  electronic  gaming  devices  currently  played  as  Class  II  in 
Indian  Country; 

- Provide  for  difficult  to  meet  and  narrow  exceptions  for  the  use  of 
gaming  devices  in  the  Class  II  environment.  Heffelfinger  outlined  the 
four-part  test  as  follows: 

1.  Class  II  devices  will  be  limited  to  games  requiring  competition 
between  two  or  more  players.  Players  cannot  compete  against  a machine. 

2.  Players  will  have  to  participate  actively  in  the  game  (daubing).  There 
can  be  no  automation. 

3.  Players  must  not  be  allowed  to  win  prizes  from  games  that  are  not 
Class  II  (prohibit  incorporation  of  "side  games"). 

4.  The  devices  must  be  readily  distinguishable  from  Class  III  devices  in 
the  following  ways: 

- How  they  are  played; 

- Speed; 

- Depiction  of  graphics;  and 

- Appearance. 

There  will  be  additional  standards  for  pull  tabs.  The  proposed  law  would 
require  the  NIGC  to  adopt  regulations  classifying  the  distinctions  between 
Class  II  and  Class  III.  The  Johnson  Act  also  will  exclusively  empower  the 
Justice  Department  to  criminally  prosecute  persons,  organizations  or 
Tribes  that  either  violate  the  NIGC  regulations  or  that  alter  a game  after 
it  has  previously  been  classified  and  certified.  Heffelfinger  mentioned  a 
grandfathering  clause  of  one  year  for  games  that  are  subject  to  prior  NIGC 
Class  II  determinations  and  classification  opinions. 

The  proposed  amendments  essentially  would  throw  out  the  window  the 
previously  settled  Class  II  regulatory  regime  of  NIGC  advisory  opinions 
and  court  determinations.  Because  the  Justice  Department  lost  so  many 
cases  it  now  seeks  to  do  with  legislation  what  it  could  not  do  in  court. 

It  is  a revolutionary  change  and  forebodes  a new  federal  termination 
policy  should  the  Justice  Department's  proposed  amendments  become  law. 

This  is  only  a proposal  before  Congress,  but  will  be  brought  forth  with 
great  speed  to  seek  passage.  Heffelfinger  said  that,  as  required  by  law 
for  federal  agencies,  the  Justice  Department  will  hold  two  tribal 
consultation  processes  in  late  October  and  early  November  in  which  they 
will  listen  to  tribal  comments  and  concerns  and  will  submit  the  amendments 
to  Congress  for  consideration.  The  Justice  Department  will  most  likely 
seek  to  bypass  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  the  House  Committee 
that  deals  with  Indian  issues.  Instead,  the  Justice  Department  likely  will 
submit  the  matter  to  committees  that  handle  criminal  law  and  that  lack 
knowledge  and  expertise  regarding  the  unique  federal  and  tribal 
government-to-government  relationship,  knowledge  of  the  federal  trust 
responsibility,  and  the  self-determination  policies  involving  Indian 
tribes.  Norman  Des  Rosiers,  the  Gaming  Commissioner  for  the  Viejas  Band  of 
Kumeyaay  Indians  in  California,  called  the  amendments  "entering  into  tr 
oubled  waters"  because  the  new  definitions  are  far  too  broad  and  the 
exceptions  quite  ill-defined. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  "federal  family"  would  ignore  Congressional 
policies  of  supporting  tribal  governments  by  allowing  technologic  advances 
in  Class  II  gaming  and  turn  on  Tribes  to  pursue  a policy  that  harkens  back 


to  the  termination  era.  The  amendments  constitute  a serious  threat  to  a 
growing  $19.4  billion  industry  that  has  brought  jobs,  economic  development, 
health  care  and  higher  standards  of  living  to  Indian  Country  across  the 
United  States.  The  NIGC  had  attempted  to  steer  the  Justice  Department  away 
from  such  a draconian  turn  of  federal  policy  but  was  rebuffed  in 
negotiations  over  the  last  year. 

The  NIGC's  Chairman,  Phil  Hogen,  said  the  Justice  Department  asked  it 
"to  stand  down"  on  publishing  proposed  classification  regulations  in  the 
"eleventh  hour"  last  March.  The  Justice  Department  appears  determined  to 
wrest  regulatory  power  from  the  NIGC  with  its  proposed  amendments  and 
overturn  well  -settled  expectations  of  the  Indian  gaming  industry. 

Is  this  simply  an  adjustment  of  criminal  laws  to  provide  a clearer 
distinction  between  Class  II  and  Class  III  Indian  gaming?  It  appears  that 
the  federal  executive  branch  has  lost  sight  of  well  established  policies 
of  economic  development  and  self-sufficiency  in  Indian  Country  and  instead 
seeks  to  attack  tribal  sovereignty.  As  President  Tex  Hall  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  has  recently  counseled,  it  is  time  to  return 
to  "old  school  tribal  sovereignty"  to  protect  what  has  become  a federal 
old  school  policy  of  tribal  economic  development  in  Indian  County. 

As  Osage  Nation  Chief  Jim  Gray  recently  said,  we  must  remember  that 
Indian  gaming  does  not  exist  without  tribal  sovereignty  - one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  Unfortunately,  the  Justice  Department  seeks  to  cast 
aside  tribal  sovereignty  in  its  quest  for  newly  found  prosecutorial  and 
regulatory  powers. 

D.  Michael  McBride  III  directs  the  Indian  and  gaming  law  practice  group  at 
SNEED  LANG,  P.C.  in  Tulsa.  He  is  past  chair  of  Oklahoma  Bar  Association's 
Indian  Law  Section  and  is  a member  of  the  International  Masters  of  Gaming 
Law.  McBride  represents  tribes  and  tribal  entities  as  well  as  entities  and 
individuals  doing  business  with  tribes. 

He  can  be  reached  at  mmcbride@sneedlang.com,  (918)  583-3145. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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filename=" YELLOW  BIRD:  HOWLING  WITH  WOLVES" 

DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A (wolf)  howling  good  time 
September  17,  2005 

If  you've  never  breathed  deep,  then  opened  your  mouth  and  exhaled  a long 
and  mournful  howl,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  deep  in  a pitch-black  forest, 
you  are  missing  a great  experience.  That's  howling  with  the  wolves. 

While  on  vacation  two  weeks  ago,  my  son,  Tony,  and  I made  a big  loop 
around  Minnesota  and  into  Canada.  We  went  from  here  to  Warroad  and 
Baudette,  Minn.,  through  Canada  and  down  into  International  Falls  and  Ely, 
Minn.,  and  back  home.  We  stopped  at  the  Red  Lake  State  Wildlife  area  and 
met  manager  Gretchen  Mehmel.  She  was  our  alpha  wolf  for  our  howling. 

I heard  about  howling  from  Jenny  Moorman,  who  told  me  they  howl  with  the 
wolves  at  times  during  the  year.  The  last  time  they  were  out  "howling," 
the  wolves  answered,  and  they  saw  wolves,  she  said.  I immediately  was  in 
for  the  next  howling  a little  nervous,  yes,  but  eager  to  meet  those  big 
dogs  on  their  turf. 

Before  you  get  the  idea  that  wolves  are  large  dogs,  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  about  them.  Minnesota  has  the  largest  number  of  wolves  in  the 
nation  about  2,500.  They  are  part  of  a reintroduction  program.  The  year 
after  the  Endangered  Species  Act  was  passed  (1973),  the  wolves  were  added 
to  the  protection  list.  Wolves  were  getting  to  be  mythological  they  were 
disappearing. 

Wolves  are  unique  and  good  examples  of  family  animals.  In  their  ranking, 
the  alpha  male  and  female  rule  the  pack  with  the  omega  wolf  on  the  lowest 
rung.  They  are  like  very  big  dogs  weighing  up  to  150  pounds  and  3 feet 


tall.  In  a pack,  they  can  bring  down  an  elk.  Some  packs  might  be  36 
animals . 

Unfortunately,  as  children,  we  grew  up  on  stories  of  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  and  the  "Three  Little  Pigs."  These  stereotypes  about  wolves  are  hard 
to  break. 

Our  quest  began  after  supper  at  Denny's  house  a most  beautiful  place.  We 
waited  for  sunset.  Then,  we  drove  to  Mehmel's  place  deep  in  the  state  park. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  site,  it  was  dark.  When  I stepped  out  of  the 
car  they  had  no  yard  lights  the  star-filled  sky  was  so  full  it  just  seem 
to  drop  around  me.  I was  awestruck. 

Inside,  seated  around  the  table  with  Gretchen,  were  her  two  children  and 
friends.  There,  we  learned  more  about  wolves.  But,  most  important,  we 
practiced  our  howling.  We  started  around  the  table  howling  in  turn.  When 
my  turn  came,  I couldn't  howl,  I was  laughing  so  hard.  People  had  the 
strangest  look  on  their  faces  as  they  howled. 

Three  cars  of  us  loaded  up,  and  we  drove  into  the  darkness.  There  was  no 
moon  that  night  (I  was  rather  glad  about  that.  You  know,  werewolves  and 
things).  We  stopped  at  places  where  Gretchen  had  found  those  big  4-inch 
paw  prints  earlier  that  day. 

Deep  in  the  forest,  the  dark  of  night  was  so  heavy  you  could  almost  feel 
it  like  thick  fog.  The  forest  trees  and  growth  made  it  as  dark  as  an  unlit 
cellar.  Directly  over  head,  the  sky  was  magnificent.  If  the  night  sky  was 
close  at  Gretchen 's  place,  then  it  nearly  was  on  top  of  us  in  the  dark 
forest.  The  depth  and  breath  of  the  heavens  drew  me  in  and  made  me  feel 
like  a dot  in  this  endless  universe.  The  Milky  Way  splashed  across  the  sky 
in  an  almost  continuous  white.  We  didn't  say  a word  at  first  just  stared 
upward . 

Finally,  our  "alpha"  person,  Gretchen  said  she  would  lead  the  howling.  I 
barely  could  see  her.  She  bent  over  and  as  she  rose,  the  howl  seemed  to 
come  from  the  depth  of  a primordial  soul  that  made  the  hair  stand  up  on  my 
neck.  We  followed  with  our  howls  then  stood  silent,  waiting  eyes  were 
watching  us,  and  we  were  in  their  territory  we  were  calling  to  those  big 
beasts . 

At  one  point  in  the  forest,  I saw  yellow  eyes  wolves  have  yellow  eyes. 

We  thought  we  heard  some  barking  far  away.  Barking  I learned  is  a wolf's 
way  of  indicating  danger.  We  stopped  at  least  seven  times  as  we  moved 
farther  and  farther  into  the  deep  forest  each  time  howling.  We  had  no 
clear  response  from  the  wolves.  I suspect  we  had  too  much  human  accent. 

At  the  last  site,  I heard  something  moving  in  the  underbrush.  I grabbed 
my  6-foot,  5-inch  son  by  the  arm  and  stared  into  the  dark.  Nothing  jumped 
out  and  ate  us,  but  it  gave  us  a good  scare. 

It  was  about  2 a.m.  by  that  time,  so  we  started  on  our  winding  way  home. 

It  was  one  of  those  experiences  I never  will  forget.  Calling  to  the 
wolves  is  exciting,  but  seeing  the  sky  drop  down  around  me  is  being 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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From  Broadcasting  in  the  Stands  to  Broadcasting  to  the  Nation 
NMSU  Navajo  Student  does  Aggies'  play-by-play  in  Native  Language 

Las  Cruces,  N.M.  - Cuyler  Frank  used  to  entertain  his  college  friends  by 
doing  mock  play-by-play  during  home  football  games  at  New  Mexico  State's 
Aggie  Memorial  Stadium. 

On  Friday,  he  will  get  his  chance  to  do  the  real  thing  in  his  native 
language  when  NMSU  hosts  the  University  of  California. 

Cuyler  is  a native  of  Newcomb,  N.  M.,  30  miles  south  of  Shiprock,  on  the 


Navajo  Nation. 

He  will  team  up  with  Lanell  Pahe  of  Crownpoint,  N.M.,  to  bring  all  the 
flavor  of  Aggie  football,  NMSU  and  southern  New  Mexico  ? not  only  to 
people  who  live  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  but  to  Navajos  all  over  the  country. 

"We  are  proud  of  the  students  who  are  taking  the  initiative  to  help  us 
expand  our  ability  to  reach  every  citizen  - not  only  with  football,  but 
also  with  other  important  messages,  said  NMSU  President  Michael  Martin. 
"Their  willingness  to  tackle  this  challenge  and  be  part  of  the  expanding 
NMSU  Aggie  Planet  is  indicative  of  the  importance  we  place  on  reaching  all 
communities . 

The  broadcast  will  be  available  on  the  NMSU  Web  site  at  www.nmsu.edu. 
Kickoff  is  set  for  8:00  p.m. 

"I  want  to  do  the  games  in  Navajo  because  I want  share  some  of  the 
experiences  of  New  Mexico  State  students  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  Frank 
said.  "It  gives  us  a chance  to  share  with  our  people  what  is  going  on 
here  and  what  we  are  accomplishing  as  Navajos.  We  can  communicate  to  them 
that  you  can  succeed  at  New  Mexico  State. 

The  Navajo  Nation  spreads  across  portions  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  With  its  headquarters  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  the  Nation  is  home  to 
more  than  250,000  people. 

While  several  stations  already  broadcast  high  school  games  in  Navajo  and 
one  station  has  actually  broadcast  the  Super  Bowl  in  Navajo,  Friday  will 
be  the  first  time  that  an  NMSU  football  game  has  been  broadcast  in  that 
language . 

Frank  said  it's  a way  to  communicate  the  excitement  that  surrounds 
college  football  and  NMSU  to  those  who  live  in  the  Nation. 

"It's  different  from  being  at  a high  school  game,  he  said.  "You've  got 
20,000  people  in  the  stands  and  all  the  activities  that  go  along  with  it 
are  part  of  being  at  New  Mexico  State. 

It  also  gives  NMSU's  Navajo  community  a new  and  exciting  way  to 
communicate  to  the  people  back  home. 

"We  don't  hear  much  sports  broadcasting  in  Navajo,  Pahe  said.  "There  is 
nothing  like  it.  Most  of  the  elders  don't  speak  English  very  well.  It 
gives  them  a new  opportunity  to  see  what  is  going  on  outside  the  Nation. 

lamie  loe,  a Navajo  and  a native  of  Farmington,  remembered  Frank's 
antics  in  the  crowd  and  agreed  this  is  a good  step. 

"He  would  just  start  talking  about  what  was  happening  on  the  field.  We'd 
get  the  crowd  going,  yelling  out  Navajo  words  even  though  they  didn't  know 
what  they  were  saying,  Doe  said. 

Shandeen  Curtis  is  a student  athletic  trainer  with  the  football  team  and 
a Navajo  from  Kirtland,  New  Mexico.  She  sees  the  broadcast  as  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  people  who  enjoy  listening  to  the  game  but  also 
to  bring  new  fans  to  a burgeoning  program. 

"We  have  a great  sports  program  and  we  are  building  something  special 
here.  If  people  listen,  we  can  develop  a following  and  they  can  see  a 
program  that  is  ready  to  take  off.  If  young  people  listen  to  the 
broadcast,  it  could  give  them  something  to  aspire  to.  It  might  open  the 
door  for  them  to  come  to  New  Mexico  State  and  then  bring  back  what  they 
learn . 

But  there  are  challenges  in  broadcasting  a football  game  in  the  Navajo 
language . 

"The  Navajo  language  is  very  different,  Doe  said.  "There  is  no  word  for 
first  down.  It's  hard  to  describe  it. 

"It  takes  nearly  twice  as  long  to  say  something  in  Navajo  as  it  does  in 
English,  Frank  said.  "I've  just  got  to  concentrate  on  the  basics. 

In  discussing  challenges,  the  Navajo  students  also  talked  about  being 
first-time  college  students. 

"My  challenges  were  the  same  as  other  first-time  students,  Pahe  said. 

"It  was  my  first  time  away  from  home  and  I didn't  really  know  anybody. 

I've  grown  to  love  this  place.  People  here  are  very  friendly  and  made  me 
feel  very  welcome.  I've  used  the  Indian  Resource  Center  on  campus  and  I'm 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  scholarship  programs. 

"I  feel  comfortable  here,  Frank  said.  "It's  my  home  state.  I spent  all 
my  life  around  my  people,  but  here  it  is  very  diverse.  Everyone  is  easy  to 
talk  to.  I am  accepted  here.  When  I first  came  down  here  I was  homesick. 


but  interacting  in  class  and  being  part  of  the  American  Indian  Program  on 
campus  was  important.  Their  social  events  on  campus  really  helped. 

"There  was  some  adjustment  to  make,  Curtis  said.  "I  come  from  a small 
town  where  our  culture  is  mostly  Navajo.  Here  in  Las  Cruces,  the  culture 
is  mostly  Hispanic,  but  I felt  at  home  right  away. 

NMSU's  reputation  for  being  a friendly  campus  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
things  that  drew  Curtis  to  the  university. 

"I  looked  at  other  schools  like  NAU  (Northern  Arizona)  and  UNM 
(University  of  New  Mexico),  but  I chose  Las  Cruces  and  NMSU  because  I had 
heard  some  good  things  about  the  people  and  the  programs.  What  attracted 
me  the  most  was  the  small  town  atmosphere,  a college  community.  It  was 
easier  for  me  to  adjust. 

"I  came  here  for  the  athletic  training  education  program,  Curtis  said. 
"I've  always  been  involved  in  athletics  and  this  is  something  I always 
wanted  to  do. 

"(The  Nation)  has  a lot  of  great  athletes  and  some  of  them  don't  know 
where  to  go  or  how  to  make  it  to  the  next  level,  Curtis  said.  "I  think  if 
we  expose  them  to  New  Mexico  State  athletics,  it  could  lead  them  to  coming 

to  NMSU  to  get  an  education,  maybe  earn  a scholarship. 

For  these  NMSU  students,  the  goals  after  graduation  are  the  same. 

"I  want  to  start  an  engineering  or  consulting  firm  and  I want  to  start 
my  business  in  the  Navajo  Nation,  Frank  said.  "I  want  to  give  back  to  my 

people  and  be  able  to  provide  jobs  for  people  who  need  them. 

"This  school  has  so  much  potential,  Doe  said.  "The  research  that  goes 
on  here  is  great  and  it  could  go  back  to  the  Nation  and  really  help  people. 

"I  would  like  to  go  on  to  get  my  graduate  degree.  I want  to  get  involved 
with  a program  called  Indigenous  People  Enterprise,  Pahe  said.  "It's  a 
company  that  does  a lot  of  pro  bono  and  charity  work.  It  brings  in 
government  grants  to  help  people. 

But  for  now  he  will  be  concentrating  on  Friday  night's  broadcast. 

"(It's  exciting)  to  be  broadcasting  live  in  your  native  language,  " he 
said.  "They  will  hear  it  back  home,  and  the  folks  will  know  what  we  are 
accomplishing  here. 

"RE : Native  Band  bids  for  control  of  Coast  Forest"  
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Native  band  bids  for  control  of  coast  forest 

Heiltsuk  nation  wants  ban  on  'destructive'  logging,  fish  farms,  exploration 
Gordon  Hamilton 
Vancouver  Sun 
September  19,  2005 

The  Heiltsuk  First  Nation  is  to  release  a landmark  resource-use  plan 
today,  declaring  their  intention  to  manage  16,770  square  kilometres  of 
forests  in  the  heart  of  British  Columbia's  central  coast. 

The  Heiltsuk,  who  live  in  the  community  of  Bella  Bella,  say  they  want  49 
per  cent  of  their  territory  to  be  protected.  They  also  lay  claim  to  19,000 
square  kilometres  of  the  surrounding  ocean  and  waterways. 

High  on  the  list  of  banned  activities  under  the  plan  is  salmon  farming, 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  destructive  logging  practices.  The  Heiltsuk 
are  also  calling  for  the  protection  of  old-growth  cedar,  which  they  say 
cannot  continue  to  be  harvested  at  the  current  rate. 

A year  ago,  the  provincial  government  completed  its  discussions  with 
stakeholder  groups  - such  as  environmentalists,  forestry  and  mining  - on 
how  they  think  resources  on  the  central  coast  should  be  used.  Discussions 
with  first  nations  are  the  next  step  in  that  process. 

The  Heiltsuk' s chief  councillor,  Ross  Wilson,  said  the  province  and  the 


Heiltsuk  agree  on  many  issues,  but  there  are  some  key  disagreements  - 
notably  around  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  what  share  of  the  land  should 
be  protected. 

"For  the  past  year  or  so  we've  been  sitting  in  government-to-government 
discussions  and  both  our  plans  are  on  the  table  and  now  we're  negot 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  8,  2005 

Hopi  Angaqmuyaw/long  hair  moon 
Mohawk  Kentenha/moon  of  poverty 
Kiowa  Gakinat'o  p ' a/ten-colds  moon 
Assiniboine  Tasnaheja-hagikta/striped  gopher  looks  back  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-English,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature, 

RezLife  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


The  Great  Spirit  does  right.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children. 
We  are  satisfied." 

Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  to  take  it  from 
you.  We  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own." 

_ Chief  Red  Jacket,  Seneca-Iroquois 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Humboldt  State  University  will  be  the  host  site  for  the  20th  Annual 
California  Indian  Conference  beginning  Friday  October  9,  2005  at 
11  am.  Traditional  American  Indians  and  academic  scholars  from 
throughout  California  will  convene  to  focus  on  a range  of  issues 
concerning  California's  Native  American  populace,  including  health, 
education,  natural  resources  and  culture  restoration  and  preservation. 


With  the  theme  "Finding  Balance  through  Traditional  Native 
Knowledge,"  the  gathering  will  offer  sessions  on  tribal  land  and 
resource  management,  the  status  of  the  salmon  fishery  on  local  rivers, 
storytelling,  California  Indian  artists  and  basket  weavers,  protecting 
sacred  sites,  Indian  museums,  language  revitalization,  archeology, 
healing  through  traditional  culture  and  other  topics. 

All  of  these  are  important  topics,  but  one  is  critical,  and  will  only 
matter  if  discussions  lead  to  meaningful  action  - revitalizing 
Native  tongues.  This  is  absolutely  essential,  not  only  in  California, 
but  throughout  Indian  Country. 


Any  linguist  can  tell  you  language  does  more  than  merely  express 
thought.  Language  defines  your  view  of  life  and  creation.  Thoughts 
expressed  in  one  language  lose  much  of  their  implied  intent  when 
expressed  in  another  language.  After  more  than  a century  of  forced 
assimilation,  during  which  Indian  children  were  herded  off  to  boarding 
schools  and  often  punished  for  speaking  their  native  tongue,  many 
Indians  lost  interest  in  passing  on  their  language  and  traditions. 

The  occupation  forces  could  not  have  hoped  for  a better  response.  It 
fit  right  into  the  Pratt/Carlisle  theory  that  taking  away  language  and 
culture  would  eventuate  in  copper-skinned,  subservient  versions  of  the 
dominant  white  culture. 


Many  native  nations  now  realize  the  best  way  to  recapture  their 
tribal  identity  and  pride  is  through  the  reintroduction  of  tribal 
language.  I would  argue  it  is  the  only  way. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
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Task  force  calls  for  funding  of  Aboriginal  language  project 
by:  David  Wiwchar  / Today  correspondent 
October  4,  2005 

OTTAWA,  Ontario  - The  Federal  Task  Force  on  Aboriginal  Cultures  and 
Language  recently  released  a 142-page  report,  calling  on  the  Canadian 
government  to  immediately  begin  funding  Aboriginal  language  projects 
before  it's  too  late. 

"Canada's  past  assimilative  actions,  particularly  the  residential  school 
system,  cannot  be  ignored.  Canada's  failure  to  protect  First  Nation,  Inuit 
and  Metis  languages  and  cultures  means  it  must  now  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  restore  them.  All  federal  departments  share  this 
responsibility.  However,  First  Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  peoples  must  also 
take  their  rightful  place  as  the  first  and  foremost  teachers  of  their  own 
languages  and  cultures,"  read  the  report. 

"Forcibly  removing  language  and  culture  from  individual  First  Nation, 
Inuit  and  Metis  people  is  tantamount  to  a breach  of  Aboriginal  and  treaty 
rights,  as  well  as  a breach  of  the  Crown's  fiduciary  duty,  and  should 
therefore  be  compensable.  It  is  also  our  view  that  Canada's  refusal  to 
compensate  individuals  who  continue  to  suffer  the  devastating  effects  of 
their  loss  of  connection  to  their  communities  and  their  languages, 
cultures  and  spiritual  beliefs  fails  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Crown. 
Further,  this  refusal  has  the  effect  of  appearing  to  relegate  First  Nation, 
Inuit  and  Metis  languages  to  the  position  of  subjugated  languages  that  can 
be  forcibly  removed  from  the  memories  of  the  people  who  spoke  them,  with 
impunity. " 

During  16  community  consultations  held  across  Canada  in  2004,  many 
stated  that  the  ability  to  speak  one's  own  language  helps  people 
understand  who  they  are  in  relation  to  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  communities,  and  to  creation  itself. 

"The  exact  number  of  languages  and  dialects  is  unknown,  but  around  61 
are  spoken  today.  First  Nations  speak  51  languages.  Inuit  speak  various 
dialects  of  Inuktitut  and  Metis  speak  Michif,  as  well  as  some  First  Nation 
languages . " 

British  Columbia  has  the  greatest  language  diversity,  containing  eight 
of  the  11  language  families.  But  in  that  province.  First  Nation 
generational  language  transmission  is  in  serious  decline. 

Most  First  Nation  languages  there  are  listed  as  "endangered"  because 
Interior  Salish  languages  - along  with  the  languages  in  the  Tsimshian 
family,  Kwakw'ala,  Nuu-chah-nulth,  and  several  of  the  smaller  Dene 
languages  in  northern  British  Columbia,  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the 
Yukon  - fell  within  a range  of  more  than  300,  but  fewer  than  1,000, 
speakers . 

30  percent  or  52  First  Nations  had  endangered  languages  (less  than  50 
percent  of  the  adult  population  were  reported  speaking  the  language  and 
there  were  few  if  any  young  speakers  or,  although  over  80  percent  of  the 
older  population  spoke  the  language,  there  were  no  identified  speakers 
under  45  years  old). 


Research  suggests  that  intergenerational  transmission  of  British 
Columbia's  First  Nation  languages  has  virtually  ceased,  and  that  almost  no 
young  children  are  acquiring  the  First  Nation  language  in  the  home.  Even 
among  the  population  of  childbearing  age,  especially  younger  parents,  very 
few  individuals  are  fluent. 

American  Indian  people  able  to  speak  a First  Nation  language  well  enough 
to  conduct  a conversation  fell  from  20  percent  in  1996  to  16  percent  in 
2001,  while  those  speaking  it  in  the  home  declined  from  13  percent  to  8 
percent . 

"It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  statistics  on  language  tell  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story. 

"Most  of  the  world's  indigenous  languages  are  in  danger  of  extinction, 
including  those  in  Canada.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  speakers,  all  First 
Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis  languages  are  equal.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  save  them.  First,  they  are  the  original 
languages  of  Canada,  spoken  here  millennia  before  French  and  English.  They 
ground  First  Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  nationhood,  are  recognized  in 
treaties,  and  are  entrenched  in  section  35  of  the  Canadian  Constitution." 

The  task  force  made  25  recommendations  in  the  report,  released  Duly  27. 
They  recommend  a national  language  strategy  be  developed  through 
community-based  planning  by  First  Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  language 
communities,  as  well  as  by  their  regional  and  national  representative 
organizations,  with  coordination  and  technical  support  to  be  provided  by 
the  proposed  national  language  organization. 

Other  recommendations  included  equitable  resources  for  language  support; 
that  Canada  provide  funding  for  First  Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  languages 
which  is,  at  a minimum,  at  the  same  level  as  that  provided  for  the  French 
and  English  languages;  and  that  funding  of  First  Nation  schools  by  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  be  provided  at  the 
same  level  and  standard  as  that  provided  to  Ministries  of  Education. 

Those  incarcerated  in  Canadian  jails  and  prisons  should  also  receive 
language-training  resources,  because  what  has  been  missing  so  far  is  any 
systematic  attempt  to  provide  language  training  to  incarcerated  First 
Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  persons  to  enable  them  to  participate  more  deeply 
and  fully  in  their  own  traditions. 

"That  being  said,  however,  Canada  cannot  speak  our  languages  for  us. 
Canada  cannot  restore  them.  And  Canada  cannot  promote  them  among  our 
peoples.  We  must  take  our  rightful  positions  as  the  first  and  most 
appropriate  teachers  of  our  languages  and  cultures.  We  must  begin  by 
speaking  our  own  languages  to  our  children  in  our  homes  and  communities 
and  we  must  do  it  daily.  We  cannot  delegate  this  task  to  our  schools  or 
leave  it  for  the  next  generation.  To  maintain,  revitalize  and  preserve  our 
languages,  we  must  use  traditional  and  contemporary  methods  and  strategies 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches." 

"We  view  this  foundational  report  as  a new  beginning,  the  first  step  of 
what  many  described  as  being  a 100-year  journey  to  the  revitalization  of 
our  languages  and  cultures,"  read  the  report.  "...  Restoring  their 
languages  and  cultures  would  ensure  that  First  Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis 
people  remain  strong  nations  for  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  the  grass 
grows,  and  the  river  flows." 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Louisiana  tribes  receive  no  federal  aid 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 


September  30,  2005 

HOUSTON  - The  United  Houma  Nation  and  other  Louisiana  tribes  hit  by 
Hurricane  Katrina  said  they  have  received  no  federal  or  national  aid  to 
help  them  with  their  recoveries. 

Houma  Chief  Brenda  Dardar  Robichaux  said  the  Houma,  the  American  Indian 
tribe  hit  hardest  by  Hurricane  Katrina,  has  received  no  national  or 
federal  assistance:  tribal  members  have  received  nothing  from  FEMA  or  the 
America  Red  Cross,  and  cannot  get  through  to  either  agency. 

Grass  roots  volunteers  are  camped  in  Robichaux' s yard  in  Raceland,  La., 
south  of  New  Orleans.  They  are  living  in  tents  and  delivering  medical  and 
construction  aid  to  tribal  members,  but  have  little  in  the  way  of  cash  or 
supplies . 

Further,  Robichaux  said  some  tribal  members  are  still  unaccounted  for 
and  assumed  to  be  in  shelters  or  relatives'  homes.  The  tribe  is  searching 
for  those  Houma  tribal  members  in  shelters  who  speak  only  Cajun  French  and 
may  be  unable  to  communicate  their  needs. 

One  Houma  village  was  blown  away  by  Hurricane  Katrina  and  another, 
"Boothville, " is  underwater.  There  are  3,400  Houma  tribal  members  who  lost 
their  homes  or  have  damage  to  their  homes 

Robichaux,  however,  said  tribal  members  realize  they  are  responsible  for 
themselves  and  rebuilding  their  lives  and  are  not  waiting  for  others  to 
help  them. 

The  Biloxi-Chitimacha  Tribe  has  received  no  aid. 

Chief  Albert  Naquin,  of  the  Isle  de  lean  Charles  Band  of  the  Biloxi- 
Chitimacha,  said:  "We  haven't  received  any  relief  yet.  I have  an  86-year- 
-old  woman  with  a roof  that  leaks,  and  rain  is  on  the  way. 

"There  are  some  workers  in  Pointe-au-Chien,  and  I will  go  see  if  they 
can  go  do  a quick  patch  job  on  her  roof." 

Patty  Ferguson,  Pointe-au-Chien  tribal  member,  said  Poarch  Creek  Band 
tribal  members  from  Alabama  are  in  the  tribal  community,  but  funds  are 
needed  for  construction  supplies. 

"They  can  do  the  work  themselves,  if  they  have  supplies,"  Ferguson  said. 

Ferguson,  also  interviewed  on  "Radio  Left,"  said  community  members  want 
to  hold  on  to  their  ancestral  land.  She  said  some  tribal  members  are 
homeless  and  others  are  suffering  because  the  fishing  and  seafood  industry 
has  provided  little  income  during  the  hurricane  season. 

Robichaux,  Ferguson  and  Indian  Country  Today  were  interviewed  on  "Radio 
Left"  regarding  the  lack  of  coverage  by  the  mainstream  media  of 
Louisiana's  coastal  tribes  hard  hit  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Dust  settle  with  Indians  to  end  debacle 
September  27,  2005 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  fairness,  it's  time  to  settle  a 9-year- 
old  class-action  lawsuit  in  which  a group  of  American  Indians  is  demanding 
an  accounting  for  more  than  a century's  worth  of  federal  mismanagement  of 
tribal  trust  funds. 

The  Indians  claim  they  were  cheated  out  of  $100  billion,  but  have 
offered  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion.  That's  beginning  to  look  like  a 
bargain,  under  the  circumstances. 

Circumstances  took  new  twists  last  week.  The  Interior  Department  said 
its  own  audits  of  accounts  it  manages  for  thousands  of  American  Indians 
have  found  few  errors  and  little  evidence  that  anyone  tampered  with 
records.  At  the  same  time,  federal  officials  are  investigating  how 


National  Archives  documents  of  interest  to  those  suing  the  Interior 
Department  were  found  discarded  in  a trash  bin  and  a wastebasket. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the  discovery  came  to  light  on  Sept. 
1,  when  Archives  staff  noticed  federal  records  in  one  of  the  trash  bins 
behind  the  National  Archives  Building  near  the  Capitol. 

They  found  at  least  some  of  the  documents  were  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
records  dating  to  the  1950s,  according  to  Dason  Baron  of  the  Archives' 
office  of  general  counsel,  in  a letter  last  week  to  an  Interior  Department 
official . 

The  office  of  Archives  inspector  general  Paul  Brachfeld  began 
investigating,  and  "what  appear  to  be  Indian  records  were  discovered  in  a 
waste  basket  in  the  stack  areas  at  Main  Archives,"  Baron  wrote.  Taken 
together,  the  two  dumping  incidents  "may  be  intentional  acts  aimed  at 
unlawfully  removing  or  disposing  of  permanent  records  from  the  Interior 
Department,"  he  added. 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  records  have  been  sidetracked  over  the 
years . 

Interior's  latest  accounting  claims  are  self-serving  at  best.  A federal 
judge  has  ordered  agency  officials  to  account  for  every  dollar  received 
and  paid  to  Indians  since  1887,  but  the  agency  claims  such  an  accounting 
would  cost  $12  billion.  They  also  claim  efforts  so  far  have  found  an  error 
rate  of  less  than  1 percent  for  those  dollars  that  have  been  reconciled. 

Pardon  us  if  we  find  no  comfort  in  such  assurances. 

The  trust  funds  were  created  in  1887,  when  Congress  assigned  American 
Indians  small  allotments  of  land  but  gave  the  Department  of  Interior  the 
task  of  managing  the  grazing,  timber,  and  oil  and  gas  rights. 

Since  then,  some  of  the  royalty  money  has  been  stolen  and 
misappropriated . Records  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  making  it  impossible 
to  know  how  much  was  squandered,  although  congressional  reports  dating 
back  to  1928  identified  problems  in  trust-fund  accounting. 

During  the  long  trial,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  has  held 
both  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  come  up  with  an  accounting  of  what  the  plaintiffs 
are  owed.  Those  contempt  citations  span  two  administrations  - Babbitt 
served  with  former  President  Bill  Clinton,  while  Norton  is  part  of 
President  George  W.  Bush's  team. 

Sens,  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  filed  a bill  in 
Duly  that  that  would  settle  the  case  for  an  amount  of  money  that  is  still 
being  negotiated.  McCain  think  the  plaintiffs'  offer  of  $27.5  billion  is 
too  high. 

As  we  have  said  editorially  before,  given  the  scope  and  longevity  of  the 
problem,  it  could  well  turn  out  to  be  a bargain  for  the  federal  government 
to  settle  this  national  embarrassment . McCain  may  be  right  on  the  amount 
being  too  high,  so  how  about  this:  If  it  really  would  cost  $12  billion 
just  to  re'concile  the  books,  as  Interior  claims,  how  about  settling  for 
that  amount  to  clean  up  this  mess? 

- Members  of  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic  editorial  board 
are  Michael  Shepard,  Sarah  Denkins  and  Bill  Lee. 
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Who  says  BIA  hasn't  been  busy? 

September  29,  2005 

It's  an  old  wheeze  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  advised  by 
General  Custer  as  he  rode  out  of  the  fort  not  to  do  anything  until  he 
returned  from  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Not  true. 


There's  plenty  of  paperwork  to  prove  the  BIA  was  active.  So  much,  in 
fact,  that  someone  is  tossing  it  out. 

The  Interior  Department  and  the  National  Archives  are  trading  denials 
that  either  was  responsible  for  filling  some  trash  bins  with  what  appears 
to  be  documents  of  interest  to  U.S.  tribes.  The  discovery  came  to  light  on 
Sept.  1,  when  Archives  staff  noticed  federal  records  in  one  of  the  trash 
bins  behind  the  National  Archives  Building  near  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

At  least  a portion  of  the  documents  were  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
records  dating  to  the  1950s.  There  were  dark  suspicions  that  the  old 
records  had  something  to  do  with  mismanagement  in  the  Interior  Department. 

Not  so,  said  a spokeswoman:  "The  department  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Paul  Brachfeld,  inspector  general  of  the  National  Archives,  conceded 
that  "what  appear  to  be  Indian  records  were  discovered  in  a wastebasket... 

What  did  the  documents  say?  No  one  has  told  us. 

But  Congress  found  problems  in  1994  with  Interior's  administration  of 
260,000  Indian  trust  accounts  containing  $400  million.  Two  years  later, 
Elouise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  and  others,  filed  suit.  They  allege 
the  department  cheated  about  a half  million  Indians  out  of  more  than  $100 
billion,  by  mismanaging  oil,  gas,  grazing,  timber  and  other  royalties  from 
their  lands  dating  to  1887.  They  have  offered  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion. 

The  stuff  found  in  the  trash  bins  doubtless  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
It  may  be  nothing  more  interesting  than,  say,  minutes  of  1950s  meetings  or 
old  past-dues.  But  one  question:  Doesn't  National  Archives  have  computers, 
or  at  least  more  filing  cabinets? 
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Interior  warned  of  computer  security  risks  again 
September  30,  2005 

Despite  an  investment  by  the  Bush  administration  of  more  than  $100 
million,  the  Interior  Department's  computer  systems  remain  vulnerable  to 
hacking,  a newly  released  memo  warns. 

On  September  6,  Inspector  General  Earl  E.  Devaney  reported  the  results 
of  testing  on  the  department's  information  network.  What  he  found  was  far 
from  positive,  given  the  administration's  claims  that  it  has  improved 
systems  housing  billions  of  dollars  of  Indian  trust  funds  and  other 
sensitive  government  data. 

"At  the  outset  of  our  testing,  both  the  OIG  and  the  department  believed 
the  DOI  IT  networks  were  prepared  to  undergo  rigorous  testing,"  Devaney 
told  top  officials  including  Dim  Cason,  the  acting  assistant  secretary  for 
Indian  affairs. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  continued,  "our  testing  revealed  that  several 
bureaus  and  offices  still  suffer  from  serious  weaknesses  in  their  security 
posture.  These  weaknesses,  in  turn,  negatively  impact  DOI ' s IT  security 
overall . " 

Computer  security  experts  hired  by  Devaney  were  able  to  break  into 
Interior's  "trusted"  network,  the  memo  states.  Hackers  were  able  to  look 
at  "sensitive  personal  privacy  and  financial  data"  at  the  National 
Business  Center,  an  agency  that  handles  more  than  $9  billion  in  payroll 
for  more  than  200,000  government  employees  and  more  than  $3  billion  in 
other  financial  transactions, 

"Having  done  this,  we  also  believe  we  could  have  changed  bank  routing 
information  and  other  electronic  funds  records  to  potentially  divert 
electronic  payments  to  other  banks,"  Devaney  warned. 

At  the  National  Park  Service,  hackers  were  able  to  obtain  "full 
administrative  access"  to  the  internal  network,  which  is  supposed  to  be 


shielded  from  public  access.  "We  carried  out  our  testing  activities 
undetected  for  more  than  a month/'  the  memo  stated. 

Despite  the  severity,  Devaney  noted  that  the  problems  aren't  new.  As 
early  as  the  summer  of  2001,  Interior  officials  knew  of  vulnerabilities  to 
Indian  trust  system  and  other  computer  systems,  according  to  government 
documents  and  testimony  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit.  The  situation 
prompted  a federal  judge  to  order  a shutdown  of  Interior's  public  Internet 
connection . 

Four  years  later,  Devaney  said  he  is  still  encountering  resistance.  He 
said  his  office  has  come  under  fire  for  uncovering  a less  than  rosy 
picture  of  reform  at  Interior. 

"Rather  than  simply  accepting  the  results  of  our  testing  and  prompting 
addressing  the  underlying  vulnerabilities,  the  department  and  bureaus  have, 
to  date,  expended  considerable  time  and  energy  debating  our  findings, 
challenging  our  methodology,  and  impugning  the  credentials  of  our  staff 
and  contracts,"  he  wrote. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  this  past  experience,"  he  said,  calling  for  a 
department-wide  effort  to  "make  DOI ' s IT  systems  more  secure." 

The  memo  came  to  light  in  a court  filing  made  the  Bush  administration  on 
Wednesday  night.  It  contains  several  redacted  portions  in  order  to  protect 
certain  data  and  systems. 

The  memo  also  contains  a "scorecard"  on  testing  of  various  Interior 
bureaus  and  offices,  including  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office 
of  Special  Trustee.  But  the  scores  for  these  two  agencies  were  incomplete 
due  to  "limited  testing"  on  their  networks,  according  to  the  memo. 

During  the  recent  trial  into  IT  security  at  the  department,  two  security 
experts  whose  firm,  Internet  Security  Systems,  was  hired  by  Devaney 
testified  about  the  vulnerabilities  they  encountered.  Phil  Brass  and  Scott 
Miles  said  they  wouldn't  describe  the  network  as  "bulletproof"  --  a term 
Cason  has  used  in  the  court  case. 

Brass  testified  that  he  was  obtain  personal  information  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  and  exploit  other  vulnerabilities  that  led  him  to  "personal  data  on 
all  the  astronauts"  at  NASA.  Miles  gained  entry  into  Interior's  systems 
and  was  able  to  see  Indian  trust  data,  he  cold  the  court. 

Cason,  however,  took  the  stand  and  defended  the  administration's  record. 

"I  think  we  made  substantial  progress,"  he  said  on  Duly  19.  Yet  he 
acknowledged  that  improvements  at  some  bureaus  "didn't  get  done." 

Information  technology  security  has  been  a critical  part  of  the  Cobell 
case  since  November  2001,  when  a court  official  released  a report 
detailing  how  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust  funds  could  be  easily 
accessed  from  the  Internet. 

The  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  later  ruled  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  a fiduciary  obligation  to  protect  the  computer  data  and  the 
computer  systems  of  the  Indian  trust.  "It  is  indisputable  that  the 
Secretary  has  current  and  prospective  trust  management  duties  that 
necessitate  maintaining  secure  IT  systems  in  order  to  render  accurate 
accountings  now  and  in  the  future,"  the  court  said  in  December  2004. 
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Town,  Tribe  To  Formally  Agree  On  Reservation  Boundaries 

By  KATRINA  T.  GATHERS 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Ledyard/Preston 

September  28,  2005 

Ledyard  - The  mayor  and  chairman  of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe  are 


expected  to  sign  several  maps  tonight  that  will  show  the  boundary  of  the 
tribe's  reservation. 

The  Town  Council  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Council  Chambers. 

Town  Council  Chairman  Terry  Hones  said  Tuesday  that  eight  Mylar  copies 
of  maps  will  show  the  "agreed  upon  boundary  for  use  in  all  dealings 
between  the  town  and  the  tribe."  The  maps  will  be  used  for  such  issues  as 
taxation  and  jurisdiction,  said  Hones. 

"We  got  an  opinion  from  our  lawyers  that  there  is  no  down  side  to  this," 
he  said. 

Hones  said  the  maps  signed  tonight  will  not  replace  the  original  "red- 
lined"  map  that  has  yet  to  turn  up.  The  red-lined  map  shows  the  original 
boundary  of  the  tribe's  reservation,  which  was  circled  in  red  marker,  as 
part  of  the  1983  Settlement  Act.  Neither  the  town  nor  the  tribe  has 
ownership  of  the  red-lined  map. 

"If  it  shows  up,"  said  Hones,  of  the  red  map,  "this  does  not  take 
precedence  over  that.  What  we  found  was  that  people  had  different  views  of 
what  the  boundaries  were.  Their  practice  was  that  the  boundaries  changed 
whenever  they  took  something  into  trust,  even  if  it  was  not  in  the 
original  settlement  act.  It  kept  changing  shape." 

Ledyard  Mayor  Susan  Mendenhall  and  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Chairman 
Michael  H.  Thomas  are  expected  to  sign  the  new  reservation  boundary  maps. 
The  maps  should  show  what  land  is  owned  by  the  town,  what  land  is  in  trust 
and  what  is  owned  by  the  tribe  but  not  in  trust,  called  "fee  land." 
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Oneida  city  targets  nation's  parcels 

Legal  notice  lists  them  as  tax  delinquent,  with  more  than  $900,000  owed. 

By  Aaron  Gifford 
Staff  writer 
September  28,  2005 

The  city  of  Oneida  has  published  a legal  notice  listing  42  Oneida  Indian 
Nation-owned  properties  that  are  tax-delinquent,  a step  toward  taking 
title  to  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  land  if  the  2003  property  taxes 
aren't  paid  by  year's  end. 

Back  taxes  on  the  properties  for  2003  were  more  than  $900,000,  according 
to  the  legal  notice  published  last  week  in  the  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch.  Most 
of  the  parcels  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  including  several  on 
West  Road,  Union  Street  and  Mount  Hope  Avenue.  The  nation  also  owns 
several  commercially  zoned  parcels  along  Genesee  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue. 

The  same  notice  will  run  twice  in  October  and  twice  in  November. 

The  city  charter  allows  Oneida  to  take  title  to  property  after  two  years 
of  taxes  being  past  due,  said  City  Chamberlain  Nancy  Andrews.  In  this  case 
the  city  may  not  take  title  to  the  properties,  she  said,  because  the  city 
might  get  more  in  a court  settlement  than  it  would  in  a foreclosure  sale. 

The  city  has  not  been  able  to  collect  property  taxes  on  nation-owned 
property  since  1987,  Andrews  said.  In  the  past,  she  said,  the  nation  has 
ignored  city  tax  bills,  late  payment  reminders  and  legal  notices. 

The  nation  maintains  that  as  a sovereign  entity,  it  is  not  subject  to 
taxation  by  another  government.  But  in  March,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Oneidas  must  pay  property  taxes  on  land  outside  their  federally 
recognized  32-acre  territory  off  Route  46  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city 

The  decision  prompted  Madison  County  officials  to  begin  to  foreclose  on 
nation-owned  property,  citing  unpaid  taxes.  A federal  judge  is  considering 
the  legal  action.  Oneida  Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  said  the  nation  will 


wait  for  a decision  in  the  federal  case  before  it  responds  to  the  city's 
delinquent  tax  notices. 

"Whether  they  can  (take  title  to  the  property)  is  what  the  federal  court 
will  decide  in  the  pending  case  with  Madison  County/'  he  said. 

The  nation  has  asked  the  federal  government  to  put  more  than  17,000 
acres  the  nation  owns  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  into  trust.  That 
would  make  the  land  free  from  all  local  taxes  and  controls.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  will  review  comments  from  local  government  leaders  before 
making  a decision  on  the  request. 

Oneida  city  officials  didn't  send  late  notices  to  the  nation  in  2003  and 
2004,  which  may  create  a legal  technicality  that  prevents  the  city  from 
taking  title  to  the  properties.  Andrews  said  the  city  didn't  send  the 
notices  because  officials  didn't  want  to  upset  a land  claim  settlement 
announced  in  2002  by  nation  leader  Ray  Halbritter  and  Gov.  George  Pataki. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  however,  the  city  sent  a late  notice 
on  the  nation's  2005  bills  in  an  effort  to  follow  procedure  should  the 
tribe  still  be  delinquent  after  3an.  1,  2008,  Andrews  said. 

Even  though  the  nation  has  ignored  city  tax  bills,  it  did  grieve  its 
assessment  for  the  first  time  earlier  this  year.  It  objected  to  the 
assessed  value  of  more  than  1,000  acres  it  owns  in  the  city,  saying  the 
taxable  value  is  zero.  The  Oneida  city  assessor's  office  calculated  the 
land  value  at  $24.4  million. 

The  nation  has  blanketed  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  with  lawsuits  in 
state  Supreme  Court  challenging  such  assessments  and  taxes.  The  city  of 
Oneida  has  joined  Madison  County's  motion  to  dismiss  some  of  those  suits. 
City  Attorney  Dustin  Murphy  said. 

Murphy  said  arguments  in  the  state  case  could  begin  in  November.  A 
decision  in  the  assessment  disputes  could  affect  the  city's  ability  to 
take  title  to  nation  property. 

"If  (the  nation)  prevail(s),  then  any  issues  about  back  taxes  go  away," 
Murphy  said. 
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Pipeline  firm  skirts  tribe 

Operator  appeals  to  U.S.  as  Navajo  talks  drag 

Ken  Alltucker 

The  Arizona  Republic 

September  30,  2005 

Frustrated  by  the  pace  of  talks  to  continue  operating  hundreds  of  miles 
of  pipeline  across  tribal  land  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  on  Thursday  sought  to  bypass  Navajo  officials  by  appealing  directly  to 
the  federal  government. 

El  Paso  wants  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  approval  of  a 
pipeline  right-of-way  easement  that  would  allow  the  Flouston-based  company 
to  continue  shipping  natural  gas  throughout  the  Southwest.  The  move  is 
unusual  because  El  Paso  has  yet  to  strike  a financial  deal  with  the  tribe, 
typically  a required  step  before  the  feds  consider  such  an  application. 

"We're  basically  going  (directly)  to  the  Department  of  Interior,"  said 
Bruce  Connery,  spokesman  for  El  Paso. 

El  Paso  claims  that  the  tribe's  demands  have  been  unreasonable  and  could 
result  in  higher  bills  for  customers  such  as  Southwest  Gas,  which  supplies 
natural  gas  to  a half-million  Valley  homes. 

The  pipeline  operator  said  Navajo  negotiators  have  rejected  the 
company's  offer  of  cash  and  other  consideration  worth  over  $200  million 


and  instead  asked  for  $440  million  over  the  two-decade  lease  to  continue 
operating  900  miles  of  pipeline  across  the  Navajo  Reservation.  El  Paso 
would  not  say  how  much  it  pays  for  the  existing  20-year  lease,  which 
expires  Oct.  17. 

Rights  of  way 

Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  did  not  return  a call 
Thursday  but  said  in  a written  statement  released  Wednesday  that  the 
tribe's  demands  would  be  "utterly  insignificant  from  the  consumers' 
perspective . " 

He  added  that  El  Paso's  competitors  have  accepted  similar  terms  and  that 
the  operator  resorted  to  scare  tactics  to  sway  public  opinion. 

"El  Paso  simply  wants  to  return  the  Navajo  Nation  to  the  earlier  times," 
he  wrote,  "when  rights  of  way  over  Native  American  lands  were  granted  by 
the  United  States  for  nominal  consideration,  thus  gaining  a competitive 
advantage  over  other  gas  pipeline  companies." 

It's  unclear  what  the  Department  of  Interior  will  do  with  El  Paso's 
request.  The  agency  had  yet  to  review  a copy  of  the  application  as  of 
Thursday,  said  Tina  Kreisher,  director  of  communications. 

El  Paso  said  the  feds  have  an  obligation  to  renew  a right-of-way 
agreement  for  the  following  reasons: 

* The  tribe  agreed  to  permit  utility  construction  in  exchange  for 
payment  under  the  tribe's  1868  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

* "Unreasonable  terms"  demanded  by  the  tribe  amount  to  an  unlawful 
exercise  of  regulatory  authority  over  non-Indians. 

* And  renewal  of  the  right-of-way  lease  is  needed  to  avoid  conflict  with 
another  federal  agency,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

El  Paso  wants  Interior's  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs  to  rule 
on  the  company's  request  and  any  appeal  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  flow  of 
natural  gas  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  in  the  West. 

Yet  some  observers  question  whether  the  federal  government  would  be 
willing  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  El  Paso. 

Keith  Harper,  attorney  at  the  nonprofit  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
said  the  tribe  has  a right  to  cut  its  own  deal  and  doubts  the  feds  will  be 
willing  to  tinker  with  demands. 

"I  think  if  the  Interior  gets  involved  in  undermining  the  decision- 
making right  of  a sovereign  nation,  they  are  treading  on  very  shaky 
ground,"  Harper  said. 

Playing  hardball 

Furthermore,  he  said  studies  have  shown  that  Native  Americans 
historically  have  been  short-changed  in  right-of-way  negotiations  with 
utilities  and  oil  companies. 

A 2003  study  of  such  transactions  showed  individual  Native  American 
property  owners  were  reimbursed  an  average  of  $25  for  every  3 yards  of 
pipeline,  compared  with  the  non-Native  rate  of  $135  and  up  for  a similar- 
sized stretch  of  pipeline. 

Yet  El  Paso  said  it's  the  Navajo  tribe  that  is  playing  hardball  over 
talks  to  extend  the  lease.  The  Navajos'  demand  equates  to  about  $50,000 
per  acre  while  fair-market  value  for  comparable  off-reservation  land  would 
fetch  $100  to  $500  per  acre. 

El  Paso  has  asked  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  approve  a 
rate  hike  that  would,  in  part,  track  the  extra  amount  it  pays  the  Navajos 
based  on  the  lease  negotiations. 

If  approved  by  FERC,  those  extra  delivery  charges  would  be  passed  along 
to  Southwest  Gas  and  other  customers  - utilities  that  would  likely 
ultimately  seek  reimbursement  from  consumers. 

Denetsosie  suggested  that  El  Paso  may  have  another  motivation  in  its 
public  battle  over  the  pipeline  renewal. 

He  noted  that  El  Paso  agreed  in  a March  2003  deal  with  federal 
regulators  to  pay  more  than  $1.7  billion  to  California  customers  to  settle 
market-manipulation  lawsuits. 

"If  anyone  is  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  customers,  it  is  El  Paso," 
Denetsosie  said.  "El  Paso  is  currently  seeking  higher  tariffs  from  FERC 
over  its  western  pipeline  system  and,  in  lieu  of  settlement  payments,  is 


offering  favorable  rates  to  California  customers,  placing  the  burden  of 
the  higher  rate  adjustment  on  east-of-California  customers." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  ken . alltucker(3arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-8285. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Alabama-Coushatta  in  shelter  after  Hurricane  Rita 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  28,  2005 

ALABAMA-COUSHATTA  NATION,  Texas  - Hurricane  Rita  ripped  along  the  border 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  whipping  down  trees  and  leaving  about  1,000 
Alabama-Coushatta  tribal  members  in  Texas  in  a shelter  facing  shortages  of 
food  and  gasoline. 

"We've  turned  our  multi-purpose  room  into  a shelter,"  said  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Tribal  Chairman  Ronnie  Thomas  on  Sept.  26,  after  Hurricane  Rita 
hit  land  on  the  Louisiana  coast  two  days  earlier. 

"We're  feeding  about  1,000  people,"  Thomas  told  Indian  Country  Today, 
pointing  out  that  the  majority  of  people  in  the  shelter  are  tribal  members. 

Thomas  described  the  downed  trees  that  wrecked  the  west  side  of  the 
tribal  community,  located  90  miles  north  of  Houston  in  oak  and  pine  timber 
country,  17  miles  east  of  Livingston  and  17  miles  west  of  Woodville. 

Thomas  said  it  could  take  two  weeks  to  get  electricity  back  on  to  tribal 
members'  homes.  The  water  supply  was  also  knocked  out  and  generators  were 
running  sluggish  as  the  tribe  attempted  to  get  pumps  operating  again. 

"I  didn't  even  go  into  town  until  today,"  he  said,  referring  to  nearby 
Livingston.  "They  had  trees  down  all  over  the  power  lines." 

Speaking  in  a telephone  interview  from  the  closed  tribal  offices  without 
power,  Thomas  said,  "It  is  hot  and  humid,  and  our  air  conditioner  isn't 
working. " 

With  daytime  temperatures  hovering  around  100  degrees  in  southeast  Texas, 
the  oppressive  heat  added  to  the  dilemma  of  evacuations  and  recovery 
efforts . 

Still,  it  could  have  been  worse.  And  in  nearby  Dasper,  it  was. 

"The  eye  passed  over  Dasper.  It  was  terrible,"  Thomas  said. 

"We  were  really  lucky,"  he  said,  pointing  out  there  were  no  injuries  and 
a minimal  amount  of  home  damage  for  the  tribe,  whose  1,100  members  live  on 
5,200  acres  of  trust  land,  not  including  the  fee  lands. 

The  exodus  of  more  than  2 million  people  from  Houston,  Galveston  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  as  Hurricane  Rita  approached  created  an  unnatural  traffic 
disaster.  The  fiasco  stranded  motorists  in  hot,  stalled  cars  in  Houston 
for  up  to  17  hours,  then  left  thousands  lined  up  for  miles  at  gas  stations 
in  east  Texas  towns  before  the  hurricane  struck. 

In  fact,  the  lines  at  the  gas  pumps  were  so  long  on  Sept.  23  at  the 
Alabama-Coushattas ' Ischoopa  One  Stop  convenience  store  and  gas  station  on 
Hwy  190  that  Thomas  pumped  gas  himself  from  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

"That  was  the  only  way  I could  get  the  lines  down.  As  soon  as  I got 
there,  I was  on  No.  10.  It  was  a madhouse,"  said  Thomas,  adding  that  for 
many  evacuees  it  was  the  second  time  in  three  weeks  that  they  were  fleeing 
a hurricane.  Many  had  already  lost  everything. 

Hurricane  Katrina  struck  three  weeks  before;  then  Hurricane  Rita  ripped 
through  coastal  towns.  After  Hurricane  Rita  hit  land,  Cameron,  La.  was 
underwater,  nearby  communities  were  annihilated  and  hundreds  were  rescued 
from  flooding.  In  southeast  Texas,  there  was  extensive  home  damage; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  hurricane's  path  were  left  without 
power . 

When  the  exodus  from  Hurricane  Rita  ended,  so  did  the  Alabama- 
Coushattas'  gas. 

"Our  gas  station  is  about  empty,"  Thomas  said,  adding  that  there  is  a 


shortage  of  gas  at  stations  throughout  the  region. 

Now,  the  tribe  is  using  their  remaining  gasoline  carefully  as  they 
attempt  to  clear  roads  and  restore  power.  BIA  law  enforcement  and  forestry 
staff  from  Oklahoma  was  helping  with  the  chainsaw  work  of  clearing  downed 
trees . 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  said  a group  of  Alabama-Coushatta  tribal  elders 
evacuated  and  are  being  hosted  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in  Oklahoma. 

While  Alabama-Coushatta  offices  were  closed  on  Sept.  26,  tribal  staff 
members  were  still  at  work  without  electricity,  both  indoors  and  outdoors. 

"Our  forestry  department  is  helping  to  clear  the  debris  out." 

Thomas  pointed  out  that  the  delivery  of  federal  aid  is  revealing. 

After  Hurricane  Rita,  Thomas  said  it  was  the  same  old  story  when  it  came 
time  to  distribute  boxes  of  food,  with  Indians  receiving  little. 

Preferring  not  to  mention  the  federal  agency  by  name,  he  said  it  was  the 
same  old  story  for  Indians. 

"They  are  still  treating  Indians  like  they  were  back  in  the  ’day."' 

Even  before  Hurricane  Rita,  Thomas  said  the  tribe  was  struggling  with 
the  economic  conditions  in  rural  east  Texas. 

In  2002,  the  state  of  Texas  shut  down  the  tribe's  casino,  along  with  all 
other  Indian  casinos  in  Texas. 

"We  were  the  second-largest  employer  in  the  area,"  Thomas  said,  adding 
that  the  tribe  continues  to  operate  two  smoke  shops. 

Now,  Thomas  said  food  donations  would  be  appreciated  for  tribal  members. 

When  asked  what  other  type  of  help  the  tribe  needs  from  Indian 
communities  for  their  recovery  efforts  from  Hurricane  Rita,  Thomas  said, 
"Monetary;  and  prayers  that  this  turns  around  and  works  out  in  a good  way. 

"That  will  go  a long  way." 
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Tunica-Biloxi  to  the  rescue,  once  again 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

Tribal  members  volunteering  at  tribe's  Red  Cross  Shelter 

as  Hurricane  Rita  approaches 

September  28,  2005 

MARKSVILLE,  La.  - The  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe  canceled  a Lonestar  concert  in 
order  to  make  the  Paragon  Casino  Resort's  conference  center  available  as  a 
designated  Red  Cross  shelter. 

As  Hurricane  Rita  approached  the  Gulf  Coast,  Tribal  Chairman  Earl  J. 
Barbry  Sr.  said  the  tribe  was  preparing  once  again,  as  it  did  during  the 
evacuation  of  the  Gulf  Coast  when  Hurricane  Katrina  slammed  the  coast  Aug. 
29,  to  open  its  doors  to  evacuees. 

"Members  of  the  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe  of  Louisiana  and  employees  of 
Paragon  Casino  are  volunteering  their  time  and  efforts  to  man  the  Red 
Cross  shelter,"  Barbry  said. 

"The  Lonestar  concert  will  be  rescheduled  for  a later  date  at  a time 
when  Louisiana  is  not  faced  with  such  a heavy  burden." 

In  the  event  the  state's  capital  city  of  Baton  Rouge  has  to  be  evacuated 
when  Hurricane  Rita  hits,  the  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe  and  Paragon  Casino 
Resort  have  also  offered  their  facilities  as  an  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  command  center. 

OSHA  could  set  up  a command  post  on  the  reservation. 

"OSHA  is  on  the  ground  and  providing  technical  assistance  for  thousands 
of  workers  involved  in  the  cleanup  efforts  throughout  the  Hurricane 
Katrina-ravaged  Gulf  Coast,"  the  tribe  said  in  a statement. 

Jonathan  L.  Snare,  OSHA's  acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  said  the 
agency  is  playing  two  key  roles  in  the  disaster  response  effort. 

OSHA  personnel  are  providing  technical  assistance  for  workers  involved 


in  the  cleanup  efforts  as  part  of  the  core  mission.  OSHA  is  also 
coordinating  the  efforts  for  federal  agencies  and  their  employees  through 
the  Worker  Safety  and  Health  Support  Annex  of  the  National  Response  Plan. 

OSHA's  mission  is  to  assure  the  safety  and  health  of  America's  workers 
in  the  workplace. 

After  Hurricane  Katrina,  the  Tunica-Biloxi  provided  temporary  shelter 
for  520  evacuees  from  seven  parishes.  Another  400  evacuees  stayed  in  the 
tribe's  hotel  and  RV  Resort.  Eight  Tunica-Biloxi  families  living  in  the 
New  Orleans  area  fled  and  returned  to  the  central  Louisiana  community 
after  Hurricane  Katrina  devastated  the  southern  coastal  area. 

Paragon  Casino  Resort,  located  on  Highway  1 in  Marksville,  features  a 
354-room  hotel,  a 1,600-seat  entertainment  complex,  six  restaurants,  a 
full-service  RV  resort,  the  Kids  Quest  child  care  activity  center  and  a 
professional  golf  course.  Paragon  Casino  Resort  is  owned  and  managed  by 
the  Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe  of  Louisiana. 

Ticket  refunds  for  the  Lonestar  concert  are  available  at  the  point  of 
purchase . 
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Nimiipuu:  The  story  of  the  Nez  Perce 
September  22,  2005 

The  story  of  the  Nez  Perce  people,  the  Nimiipuu  (NEE-mee-poo) , has  been 
told  many  times.  Historians  have  devoted  significant  portions  of  their 
lives  to  it. 

Most  of  the  histories  have  been  told  from  a white  perspective.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  notably  the  works  of  L.V.  McWhorter,  the  Nez  Perce  stories 
familiar  to  most  Americans  omit  the  Nez  Perce  perspective.  In  popular 
history,  the  tribe  is  best  known  for  helping  Lewis  and  Clark  in  the  grand 
cause  of  westward  expansion  and  for  the  military  genius  of  Chief  Joseph, 
its  greatest  leader.  The  reality  in  the  hearts  and  histories  of  the  Nez 
Perce  people  could  not  be  more  different. 

The  following  pages  tell  the  Nez  Perce  story  from  the  Nez  Perce 
perspective,  relying  mainly  on  oral  history  and  interviews  with  members  of 
the  tribe  today.  Secondary  sources  were  used  to  provide  context  or  bridge 
gaps. 

Interview  subjects  spanned  four  generations,  and,  departing  from  what 
once  seemed  to  be  standard  practice,  included  as  many  women  and  girls  as 
men  and  boys.  Times  have  changed  in  Nez  Perce  country  as  they  have 
everywhere;  the  new  tribal  chairman  is  the  first  female  "chief"  in  the 
tribe's  history. 

Their  stories  don't  always  agree.  Minor  details  of  one  family's  account 
of  an  event  may  differ  from  another  family's.  But  they  agree  on  the 
essence  of  the  stories,  which  comprise  a complex  and  troubling  heritage. 
Within  a generation  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  whom  they  easily  could  have  killed, 
the  people  who  were  the  original  and  most  powerful  inhabitants  of  much  of 
the  Northwest  were  in  free  fall  toward  cultural  and  literal  decimation 
from  which  they're  still  recovering. 

The  Nimiipuu  numbered  about  6,000  when  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  in  what 
was  then  their  country.  Today,  there  are  about  3,400. 

Their  story  is  an  American  tragedy,  a tale  of  greed  and  arrogance 
virtually  unknown  to  most  contemporary  Americans.  It  should  give  us  all 
pause . 

- Tim  Woodward 

Copyright  c.  2005  Idaho  Statesman  - Boise,  Idaho. 
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Time  Immemorial 
September  22,  2005 

They  called  themselves  the  Nimiipuu. 

In  their  language,  the  people. 

They  didn't  need  a more  specific  name.  Most  of  the  time,  in  their  part 
of  the  world,  they  were  the  only  people. 

The  nucleus  of  their  part  of  the  world  encompassed  what  are  now  parts  of 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  They  were  the  original  and  for  generations 
the  only  inhabitants  of  13  million  acres. 

Centuries  passed  before  they  were  called  Nez  Perce,  a name  white  people 
gave  them  in  error  that  continues  to  the  present. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  us,  they  didn't  come  here  from  somewhere  else. 

They've  lived  in  their  Northwest  homeland  since  time  immemorial. 

Their  oral  history  says  they  were  created  when  Coyote,  an  all  powerful 
animal  spirit,  killed  a monster  and  threw  parts  of  its  body  for  miles  in 
all  directions.  Where  a body  part  landed,  a tribe  of  people  was  created. 

When  Coyote  was  finished,  he  washed  his  hands  to  remove  the  blood  from 
the  monster's  heart.  Where  the  drops  landed,  the  Nimiipuu  were  created. 
Heart  of  the  Monster,  a geographic  formation  near  today's  Kamiah  marks  the 
spot . 

They  lived  in  scores  of  villages  in  a vast  territory  extending  from 
North  Idaho's  Clearwater  Valley  into  Oregon  and  Washington  on  the  west, 
the  Bitterroot  Range  of  Idaho  and  Montana  on  the  east  and  just  beyond  the 
Salmon  River  on  the  south.  Their  permanent  homes  or  "long  houses"  were 
made  of  poles  and  branches  caulked  with  mud  and  lined  with  woven  rushes. 
The  long  houses  glowed  with  fires  built  in  rows  down  the  center. 

Many  families  crowded  into  the  shelters  during  winter.  Extended  families 
spanning  several  generations  lived  together.  Each  village  had  a leader  or 
"head  man." 

The  Nimiipuu  weren't  nomadic,  but  they  did  travel  widely  to  gather  food. 
Annual  cycles  regulated  the  rhythms  of  their  lives.  In  spring,  they  began 
to  harvest  root  crops.  They  knew  when  the  doves  began  to  coo  in  Dune  that 
it  was  time  for  the  salmon  to  run.  They  fished,  gathered  roots  and  berries 
and  hunted  in  summer.  Hunters  were  taught  never  to  kill  female  animals 
with  young.  In  August,  the  Nimiipuu  harvested  camas  bulbs.  Fall  was  the 
time  for  drying  and  storing  foods  for  winter. 

Women  were  considered  as  important  as  men  and  in  some  ways  enjoyed 
greater  status.  Women  gathered  foods,  put  up  tipis  for  the  traveling  bands 
and  did  much  of  the  work  in  the  camps  and  villages.  They  owned  most  of  the 
possessions,  kept  the  family  histories  and  arranged  marriages  to  influence 
blood  lines  for  mutual  benefit.  Alliances  through  marriage  were  pragmatic. 
Families  united  through  wedlock  might  quarrel,  but  the  blood  bonds  that 
joined  them  were  forever. 

Children  went  by  nicknames  or  play  names  until  about  age  six,  when  their 
personalities  had  developed  and  their  parents  chose  a grownup  name  that 
suited  them.  Competition  for  names  of  respected  ancestors  was  great.  Only 
one  person  at  a time  could  have  the  name.  Girls  took  names  from  their 
mothers'  sides  of  the  family,  boys  from  their  fathers'.  Significant  events 
could  change  a name  at  any  time.  A person  could  have  several  during  a 
lifetime . 

Men  were  mainly  responsible  for  bringing  home  fish  and  game,  a 
prestigious  responsibility  because  it  was  frequently  dangerous,  and  for 
defending  the  people  against  enemies.  Men  owned  their  weapons  and  tools. 
Women  owned  everything  else,  including  the  clothing  they  made  for  their 
husbands.  If  a woman  wanted  a divorce,  she  had  only  to  set  her  husband's 


tools  and  weapons  on  the  ground  outside  their  home. 

There  was  no  single  chief  who  was  the  primary  or  most  important  leader. 
Each  band  had  a leader,  and  chiefs  were  considered  equals.  Each  chief  had 
a specialty  such  as  war  or  travel  or  even  a specific  geographic  area  with 
which  he  was  more  familiar  than  the  others.  Important  decisions  for  the 
tribe  were  made  in  councils,  with  the  majority  view  prevailing  or  the 
other  chiefs  temporarily  deferring  to  one  whose  specialized  knowledge  of 
an  area  or  situation  best  suited  the  occasion. 

Chiefs  tended  to  be  the  oldest  sons  of  families  with  first-born 
daughters.  Experience  taught  the  Nimiipuu  that  boys  born  first  were 
spoiled  and  made  poor  leaders.  Experience  also  taught  them  that  girls  born 
first  were  bossy.  When  a man  became  a chief  and  went  to  a council  with 
other  chiefs,  he  first  had  to  consult  his  older  sister  for  her  views. 

The  tribe  acquired  horses,  initially  brought  by  the  Spanish  and  obtained 
from  the  Shoshonis  or  Blackfeet,  in  about  1700.  Boys  and  girls  learned  to 
ride  at  an  early  age.  Weapons  were  developed  specifically  for  hunting  and 
fighting  on  horseback.  The  tribe  cultivated  large  herds  and  became  expert 
at  caring  for  them. 

Horses  were  not  only  highly  prized  but  extended  the  tribe's  range.  Men 
left  their  homeland  to  hunt  buffalo  on  the  plains  to  the  east;  a few  were 
known  to  have  traveled  even  farther  east.  The  tribe  also  was  part  of  a 
well-developed  trade  network  that  included  many  tribes.  They  traded  with 
Montana  tribes  for  buffalo  hides  and  other  plains  products  and  with 
coastal  tribes  for  Pacific  seashells  that  adorned  Nimiipuu  women's  dresses. 
Hides  and  shells  comprised  a small  fraction  of  what  the  trading  network 
offered,  and  the  "moccasin  telegraph"  brought  information  from  distant 
places.  Long  before  the  first  white  men  came,  the  Nimiipuu  knew  about  the 
Great  Lakes  and  both  seacoasts.  They  spoke  of  the  continent  as  an  island 
because  they  knew  about  the  waters  that  ended  it.  They  knew  about  the 
white  "across  the  water  people"  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

And  they  knew  they  were  coming. 

They  had  a faith  that  sustained  them  for  generations.  They  believed  in  a 
Creator  who  made  the  Earth  and  everything  in  it.  The  Creator  was  in  some 
ways  similar  to  the  God  of  Christianity,  but  there  was  no  hell,  no  need 
for  salvation.  The  Earth,  the  plants,  the  air  and  water  and  the  animals 
with  which  the  people  shared  them  were  sacred  to  them.  The  animals  were 
brothers  who  sacrificed  themselves  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
All  things  were  interconnected.  Nothing  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Earth 
without  giving  something  back  - a physical  offering,  a prayer  or  both. 

It  wasn't  a perfect  life.  People  had  to  work  hard  to  have  enough  to  eat; 
daily  physical  labor  and  occasional  danger  were  the  accepted  price  of  a 
meal.  Winters  in  crowded,  smoky  long  houses  could  seem  endless,  and 
hunting  big  game  with  bows  and  arrows  or  fishing  from  slippery  rocks  could 
be  fatal.  The  Nimiipuu  were  friendly  with  most  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on 
the  edges  of  their  homeland,  but  not  all  of  them.  Outsiders  seen  as 
encroaching  on  their  land  were  repelled.  Clashes  with  members  of  tribes 
now  known  as  the  Bannocks  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  Shoshonis  often  ended 
in  death. 

Not  a perfect  life,  but  a good  life.  The  Nimiipuu  were  a few  thousand 
people  living  on  millions  of  acres.  The  land  was  abundant,  providing  fish, 
meat,  roots,  berries,  medicinal  plants  and  materials  for  clothing  and 
shelter.  What  they  couldn't  get  from  their  own  land  they  traded  for  with 
other  tribes.  Horses  brought  mobility  and  status.  Centuries  of  development 
produced  a rich  culture.  The  tribe  had  skilled  artists  and  crafts  workers, 
historians,  a highly  developed  social  order,  an  intense  spirituality.  The 
Nimiipuu  had  the  tools,  the  raw  materials  and  the  knowledge  to  live 
independently  and  well. 

Their  descendants  proudly  claim  that  they  were  the  richest,  most 
powerful  tribe  in  the  Northwest. 

Then  the  white  men  came. 
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They  knew  the  white  men  - soyapos,  in  their  language  - were  coming  long 
before  they  arrived.  Three  Nimiipuu  leaders  had  met  them  the  year  before 
at  Fort  Mandan,  in  present-day  North  Dakota,  and  Nimiipuu  songs  had  long 
predicted  the  arrival  of  a new  kind  of  people. 

One  of  the  three  leaders.  Red  Bear,  wondered  if  the  soyapos  would 
remember  him  when  they  reached  Nimiipuu  country.  The  ax  the  white  men  had 
given  them  at  Fort  Mandan  should  help  them  remember.  Strange  markings  - L 
and  C - were  stamped  in  its  metal.  It  was  waiting  in  Nimiipuu  territory 
when  the  white  men  arrived  there  on  Sept.  20,  1805. 

Three  small  boys  were  the  first  to  see  them,  seven  thin  men  on  gaunt 
horses  coming  out  of  the  mountains  onto  what  is  now  known  as  the  Weippe 
Prairie  in  North  Idaho.  (An  irony  of  Nimiipuu  history  was  that  one  of  the 
boys,  Alle-oo-ya,  would  grow  up  to  be  a leader  of  the  tribe,  take  a white 
name  and  become  a central  figure  in  a dispute  that  divides  the  Nimiipuu  to 
this  day.) 

The  soyapos'  arrival  in  their  country  was  so  far  outside  most  of  the 
people's  experience  that  they  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  them.  In  a land 
where  facial  hair  was  all  but  unknown  - Nimiipuu  men  plucked  their 
whiskers  - the  white  men's  beards  made  them  look  as  if  their  faces  were 
upside  down.  Some  of  the  newcomers  had  green,  gray  or  blue  eyes.  To  people 
whose  eyes  were  universally  brown,  they  resembled  the  eyes  of  fish.  They 
wondered  if  the  strangers  were  humans,  animals  or  a mixture  of  both. 

The  strangers  were  dirty  and  smelled  bad.  This  was  highly  offensive  to 
the  Nimiipuu,  who  prided  themselves  on  cleanliness. 

It  was  September,  a time  when  their  camps  were  well  stocked  with  salmon 
and  nutritious  roots,  yet  these  men  were  weak  from  hunger.  They'd  eaten 
some  of  their  own  horses,  behavior  all  but  alien  to  native  people  who 
prized  horses.  If  they  were  human  beings,  how  could  they  be  in  such 
deplorable  condition  at  such  a time  of  plenty? 

The  Nimiipuu  called  the  newcomers  miyapkawits  - "know-nothings." 

They  initially  felt  sorry  for  them. 

The  white  men  rode  to  the  camp  where  the  boys  lived.  They  noted  in  their 
journals  that  some  members  of  the  tribe  pierced  their  noses.  French 
trappers  who  came  later  made  similar  references,  giving  rise  to  what  would 
become  the  white  people's  name  for  the  tribe.  Most  Nimiipuu  didn't  and 
don't  pierce  their  noses,  meaning  that  the  tribe  has  been  misnamed  ever 
since . 

Most  Nimiipuu  people  believed  in  treating  guests  well.  They  gave  the 
hungry  men  roots  and  salmon,  which  they  eagerly  accepted.  Accustomed  to 
eating  mostly  meat,  they  gorged  themselves  and  became  ill.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  people  who  had  come  so  far  could  seem  so  inept. 

The  soyapos  created  such  a stir  that  on  the  next  day  many  of  the  people 
followed  them  to  the  camp  of  Twisted  Hair,  the  head  man  in  the  valley. 
Twisted  Hair  was  fishing  for  salmon.  He  warmed  to  the  strange-looking  men 
and  showed  them  the  Nimiipuu  way  of  spearing  fish.  They  gave  him  a medal 
with  a likeness  of  a man  named  Thomas  Jefferson,  their  great  white  father 
who  wanted  all  the  tribes  to  live  in  peace.  This  was  welcome  news.  Red 
Bear  and  his  warriors  had  retaliated  only  four  days  before  for  the  deaths 
of  three  Nimiipuu  killed  by  the  Shoshoni.  There  had  been  too  much  killing. 

More  soyapos  came  the  following  day.  In  all,  there  were  34  - 31  white 
men,  an  elderly  Shoshoni  guide,  a Shoshoni  woman,  and  her  baby.  It  was  the 
only  time  on  the  woman's  journey  with  the  white  people  that  she  aroused 
suspicion.  Other  tribes  viewed  the  presence  of  a woman  and  child  as 
reassuring.  No  war  party  would  travel  with  a woman  and  a baby.  The 
Nimiipuu,  however,  had  a history  of  conflicts  with  the  Shoshoni.  The  woman 


with  the  soyapos  could  be  pant  of  a Shoshoni  trick.  She  would  bean 
watching. 

Hen  name,  they  were  told,  was  Sacajawea.  The  group's  leadens  were  called 
Lewis  and  Clank.  Even  the  white  people's  names  were  strange. 

Sacajawea  had  been  stolen,  sold  and  married  to  a Frenchman,  but  in  time 
had  returned  to  her  people.  Her  story  was  similar  to  that  of  Watkuweis,  an 
elderly  Nimiipuu  who  as  a girl  had  had  an  almost  identical  experience. 

When  her  French  husband  said  he  was  taking  her  across  the  ocean  to  live 
with  his  people,  she  escaped.  Her  husband  had  been  good  to  her,  but  she 
didn't  want  to  leave  her  country.  Alone  but  for  her  infant  son,  she  made 
her  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  her  homeland.  Her  baby  died  on  the 
difficult  journey.  Watkuweis,  in  the  Nimiipuu  language,  means  "one  who  has 
gone  and  returned." 

Many  of  the  Nimiipuu  were  uneasy  about  the  newcomers  and  their  strange 
ways.  They  ate  dogs  as  well  as  horses.  They  were  forever  grabbing  people's 
hands  and  shaking  them.  (The  Nimiipuu,  whose  greeting  was  a hug,  found 
this  bewildering.  They  thought  the  newcomers  were  arrogantly  trying  to 
lead  them  by  the  hands,  like  children.)  The  white  men  took  from  the  Earth 
without  putting  anything  back.  Lewis  took  plants  with  no  intention  of 
eating  them  or  using  them  as  medicine,  and  he  left  no  offerings  in  their 
place.  The  soyapos  thought  nothing  of  violating  rules  that  generations  of 
Nimiipuu  had  followed  for  living  in  harmony  with  the  Earth  and  the  Creator. 

Still,  there  was  no  denying  that  they  possessed  powerful  weapons  and 
knowledge.  Potentially,  they  were  a threat.  Not  a serious  threat  - a 
handful  of  men  sick  from  overeating  were  no  match  for  strong  Nimiipuu 
warriors.  But  with  many  warriors  away,  the  presence  of  31  armed  strangers 
was  troubling.  And  if  their  mission  was  successful,  others  of  their  kind 
were  likely  to  follow. 

These  whites  seemed  friendly.  They  brought  gifts  and  spoke  of  the  white 
father  who  wanted  peace  and  would  be  their  ally  in  a distant  land  called 
the  United  States.  But  there  were  no  guarantees  that  those  who  followed 
them  would  be  as  friendly.  Enemy  tribes  had  made  incursions  onto  Nimiipuu 
land.  What  was  to  stop  white  people  from  doing  the  same? 

Some  wanted  to  kill  the  newcomers.  It  would  be  quick  and  easy  to  do. 

While  the  tribe's  strength  was  not  what  it  once  was  - European  diseases 
had  spread  like  range  fires  across  Native  America  - the  Nimiipuu  still 
numbered  about  6,000  people.  Even  with  many  of  their  warriors  away,  there 
were  more  than  enough  to  reduce  the  Corps  of  Discovery  to  a historical 
footnote.  If  Lewis  and  Clark  failed  to  return  from  their  journey,  those 
who  sent  them  would  be  hesitant  to  send  others.  A white  incursion  could  be 
delayed  indefinitely,  perhaps  avoided. 

Those  most  in  favor  of  killing  the  soldiers  planned  a way  to  do  it.  They 
would  invite  their  guests  to  a feast.  Armed  warriors  would  pretend  to  be 
enjoying  the  festivities  when  in  fact  they  had  a signal  to  attack.  When 
the  last  white  man  took  the  last  bite  of  food,  the  warriors  would  strike 
in  unison.  Surprise  and  strength  were  on  their  side.  It  would  be  over  in 
seconds . 

Others  thought  it  wiser  to  cultivate  alliances  with  the  soldiers. 
Convincing  arguments  could  be  made  for  staying  on  their  good  side.  They 
had  rifles  and  the  black  powder  and  balls  the  Nimiipuu  needed  for  the 
muzzle-loaders  they'd  acquired  through  trade  with  the  Mandans.  Trade  was 
changing  the  Indian  world,  and  could  rapidly  change  the  balance  of  power. 
Not  having  ammunition  for  their  rifles  or  not  having  enough  rifles  would 
put  the  tribe  at  a serious  disadvantage. 

The  soldiers  possessed  wonders  unlike  any  the  Nimiipuu  had  seen.  They 
had  a direction  finder  that  pointed  their  way  in  unfamiliar  country.  They 
had  "long  eyes"  that  made  distant  objects  seem  close.  Perhaps  most 
remarkable,  they  could  make  marks  on  paper  to  create  silent  communication. 
One  man  could  make  marks,  and  another  would  understand  what  he  was  saying 
just  by  looking  at  them.  Messages  created  this  way  would  last  for 
generations  and  be  understood  by  anyone  who  knew  the  magic  that  made  them 
possible . 

The  Nimiipuu  understood  the  value  of  the  soyapos'  knowledge  and  the 
practical  benefits  of  allying  themselves  with  them.  Should  they  spare  them 
and  be  their  friends,  or  was  it  better  to  kill  them  to  keep  others  from 


following? 

The  question  was  the  talk  of  the  camp  when  a warning  came.  Its  source 
was  Watkuweis.  An  elder  with  great  status,  she  said  the  white  people  she 
had  known  had  been  kind  to  her  and  warned  the  warriors  not  to  harm  their 
brothers  who  claimed  to  have  come  in  peace. 

Whether  it  was  Watkuweis'  warning,  the  benefits  of  a possible  alliance 
or  a combination  of  the  two  that  settled  the  matter  is  no  longer  known, 
but  no  move  was  made  against  Lewis  and  Clark  or  anyone  in  their  party. 
Nimiipuu  society  was  highly  democratic.  It's  likely  that  there  was  a 
conference  of  the  head  men,  with  the  majority  opting  to  spare  their  lives 
and  continue  treating  them  as  guests.  Instead  of  relegating  them  to 
historical  footnotes  with  a swift,  bloody  stroke,  the  Nimiipuu  did  all 
they  could  to  assure  their  success. 

They  gave  them  food  when  they  were  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  They 
supplied  them  with  horses  they  needed.  They  told  them  the  rivers  that 
would  take  them  to  their  objective  of  the  continent's  western  coast,  and 
they  told  them  about  the  tribes  they  would  encounter  along  the  way. 

Innocent  of  their  roles  in  history,  Sacajawea's  son.  Pomp,  played  with  the 
future  Chief  Timothy.  (Many  years  later,  Timothy  named  his  daughter  lane 
after  a woman  he  admired  in  his  youth,  lane  was  Clark's  name  for 
Sacajawea . ) 

Twisted  Hair  and  another  chief  agreed  to  accompany  the  soyapos  on  the 
first  part  of  their  journey  to  the  coast,  in  dugout  canoes  the  Nimiipuu 
taught  them  to  make  more  efficiently  by  burning  out  the  core  of  the  log 
instead  of  chopping  it. 

By  the  time  the  canoes  were  ready  and  they  paddled  away,  on  Oct.  7,  1805, 
the  Nimiipuu  had  a better  opinion  of  them.  True,  they  were  continually 
sick,  ignorant  of  things  the  tribe  considered  important  and  occasionally 
high-handed.  But  they  held  great  power,  could  be  friendly  and  generous, 
and  despite  their  suffering  possessed  an  unshakable  determination  to 
succeed,  a quality  the  Nimiipuu  admired.  The  basis  for  a friendship  had 
been  formed.  A longer-term  relationship  was  cemented  when  a deal  was 
struck  with  Twisted  Hair  to  care  for  their  horses  until  they  returned  in 
the  spring. 

The  sunny  Nimiipuu  country  and  its  friendly  inhabitants  were  a welcome 
sight  to  the  explorers  after  spending  a bone-chilling  winter  at  rainy  Fort 
Clatsop,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  arrived  approximately  May  4,  1806,  and 
spent  five  weeks  with  the  Nimiipuu,  the  longest  stay  of  the  journey  other 
than  at  their  winter  encampments.  Their  time  at  Long  Camp,  now  Kamiah,  may 
have  been  the  two-year  expedition's  most  pleasant  interlude. 

Lewis  and  Clark  arranged  a council  to  explain  the  purpose  of  their 
expedition  to  the  war  chiefs  and  other  important  men  of  the  Nimiipuu 
nation:  Red  Bear,  Broken  Arm,  Fierce  Five  Hearts,  Cut  Nose,  Twisted  Hair 
and  others.  The  captains  spoke  through  Sacajawea's  French  husband 
Charbonneau,  who  spoke  to  her  in  the  Mandan  language.  She  translated  to 
her  native  Shoshoni,  and  a Shoshoni  slave  boy  who  spoke  the  Nimiipuu 
language  translated  for  the  chiefs. 

The  captains  told  the  chiefs  they  were  children  of  the  great  white 
father,  who  wanted  all  the  tribes  to  live  in  peace.  They  told  them  the 

great  white  father  was  the  leader  of  a nation  whose  people  were  wealthy, 

numerous  as  blades  of  grass  and  wanted  only  peace  and  trade  with  the 
Nimiipuu.  Their  intentions  were  honorable.  They  would  never  harm  the 
Nimiipuu . 

The  chiefs  had  reservations  about  whether  enemy  tribes  would  honor  an 
agreement  to  live  peacefully.  But  if  the  captains  could  be  believed,  the 

great  white  father  was  a good  man  and  an  exceptional  ally.  That  and  what 

they  had  seen  of  his  people's  amazing  weapons  and  technology  convinced 
them  to  attempt  to  do  as  he  wished.  They  would  refrain  from  warring  with 
their  enemies.  They  would  trade  with  the  soyapos.  They  would  try  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  former  enemies  and  their  new  friends  and  protectors. 

Good  will  imbued  the  camp  with  a festive  atmosphere.  Gifts  were 
exchanged.  The  captains  included  their  new  friends  in  celebrating  with 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  men  engaged  in  friendly  rivalries.  White  soldiers 
joined  Nimiipuu  warriors  in  betting  games,  foot  races,  horse  races, 
shooting  arrows  through  hoops,  pulling  badgers  from  their  holes  and  other 


diversions.  In  the  evenings,  there  was  dancing.  The  soyapos  dined  on  the 
meat  of  horses  they  purchased  or  the  Nimiipuu  gave  them. 

Clark  furthered  the  friendly  relations  by  treating  physical  ailments. 

The  friendly  relations,  however,  went  well  beyond  sport  and  medicine.  The 
Nimiipuu  viewed  sex  and  marriage  as  ways  of  making  alliances.  Both  Clark 
and  his  black  slave  York,  according  to  Nimiipuu  oral  history,  fathered 
children  at  Long  Camp. 

Clark's  son  by  Red  Bear's  daughter  had  his  father's  red  hair.  His  name 
was  Daytime  Smoker.  As  an  old  man,  he  would  fight  in  what  was  called  the 
Nez  Perce  War  but  was  actually  a flight  from  the  great  white  father's 
soldiers . 

Agreeable  as  their  time  at  Long  Camp  was,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  impatient 
to  be  home.  The  mountains  that  all  but  killed  them  the  preceding  fall  were 
beckoning.  The  chiefs  warned  them  there  was  still  too  much  snow  in  the 
high  country.  If  they  tried  to  cross  the  mountains  too  soon,  the  snow 
would  be  too  deep,  the  weather  too  cold.  There  would  be  no  grass  for  their 
horses  to  eat.  They  would  risk  death  again. 

The  warnings  were  dismissed  - the  old  arrogance.  The  party  left  on  Dune 
10,  encountered  deep  snows  and  numbing  cold  and  had  to  turn  back.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  leaving  St.  Louis  two  years  earlier  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  retreat. 

The  Corps  of  Discovery  succeeded  in  crossing  the  mountains  in  late  Dune, 
within  a few  days  of  the  time  the  Nimiipuu  said  it  would  be  possible. 

Lewis  and  Clark  returned  to  the  United  States  and  reported  to  President 
Thomas  Defferson,  who  would  remain  the  great  white  father  for  two  more 
years . 

Defferson  rewarded  Lewis  with  a governorship,  a position  for  which  he 
appeared  to  have  been  ill  suited.  Despondent  and  beset  by  bureaucratic  and 
financial  problems,  he  apparently  took  his  own  life  three  years  after  the 
expedition's  conclusion. 

Clark,  who  praised  the  Nimiipuu  as  the  most  friendly,  honest  and 
ingenious  people  he  met  on  the  expedition,  spent  the  majority  of  his 
career  in  St.  Louis  as  the  highest  ranking  federal  agent  in  charge  of 
Indian  affairs. 

The  Nimiipuu  stayed  home  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen  as  a result 
of  the  positive  relationship  forged  with  their  new  friends.  They  wondered 
how  their  lives  would  change,  and  how  long  it  would  take. 

As  it  happened,  it  wasn't  long  at  all. 
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Tribes,  state  differ  on  land's  designation 

By  Andrew  Wilkins 

Staff  Writer 

awilkins(3wallowa . com 

September  29,  2005 

Two  more  subdivisions  on  the  horizon,  activist  says 

The  state  of  Oregon  says  there's  not  enough  evidence  to  declare  the 
entire  Marr  Ranch  an  archeological  site,  but  tribal  representatives  claim 
the  land  has  been  declared  "archeological  significant"  in  strict 
accordance  with  state  law. 

The  issue  was  part  of  an  emotional  call  for  the  protection  of  Wallowa 
Lake  made  by  Natives  and  long-time  Oregonians  alike  at  a State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  (SPRC)  meeting  held  Thursday  at  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  Visitors  Center. 

Along  with  the  proposed  Marr  Ranch  development,  concerned  resident  Dean 


Pekanek  testified  that  two  Measure  37  proposals  are  on  the  horizon:  a 14- 
lot  subdivision  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  and  a 25-house 
development  on  the  wide-open  east  moraine. 

"I  tell  people  who  visit  here  to  take  their  picture  now  because  what  you 
see  now  will  soon  be  gone.  There's  nothing  to  keep  it  from  happening/' 
Pekarek  said  of  the  Measure  37  claims. 

Passed  by  voters  last  year.  Measure  37  requires  municipalities  and  other 
government  entities  to  pay  landowners  for  income  lost  due  to  restrictive 
property  codes  or  waive  the  current  land  use  rules  and  hold  the  property 
to  codes  in  place  when  the  property  was  purchaced. 

The  Marr  Ranch  remains  in  contention  and  last  week  the  62-acre  plot  saw 
visits  from  the  SPRC,  state  police,  tribal  representatives  and 
archeologists  from  the  state  and  property  owners. 

The  state  needs  "ground  confirmation"  to  accept  the  tribes'  claim  the 
area  is  archeological  significant,  said  lames  Hamrick,  with  the  state 
preservation  office.  He  said  he  doesn't  think  the  legislature  wanted  to 
let  the  tribes  preserve  land  without  proof,  because  they  could  then 
justify  claiming  the  entire  Wallowa  valley  as  sacred. 

He  also  said  oral  history  is  a tool  of  archeology  and  the  state  is 
waiting  for  reports  on  the  property  promised  by  the  tribes. 

Physical  proof  may  not  be  found  there,  said  Tim  Nitz,  the 
Oregon/Washington  unit  manager  for  the  National  Park,  because  in  his 
research  he  found  the  Nez  Perce  used  disposable  stone  tools  to  process 
salmon  from  the  lake  and  the  tribes'  time  at  the  lake  was  seasonal,  so 
their  portable  summer  tents  wouldn't  leave  much  of  a mark  on  the  land. 

Nez  Perce  attorney  Geoff  Whiting  said  the  law  is  very  clear  and  the  only 
question  is  if  the  state  of  Oregon  will  enforce  its  own  laws.  The  law  he 
and  the  tribes  refer  to  (ORS  509.421bB)  says  one  of  the  ways  to  define  an 
archeological  significant  site  is  "any  archaeological  site  that  has  been 
determined  significant  in  writing  by  an  Indian  tribe." 

The  legal  trigger  occurred  Sept.  2004,  when  the  Umatilla  sent  a letter 
to  the  governor  declaring  the  site  to  be  significant,  Whiting  said,  in 
accordance  with  state  law. 

Whiting  said  the  potential  for  the  tribes  to  abuse  the  right  to  protect 
sites  is  unfounded  because  the  tribes  haven't  complained  about  most 
developments  - even  when  artifacts  were  disturbed  - and  they've  been 
consistent  in  their  focus  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Marr  Ranch,  he  said. 

Acting  Wallowa  County  Planning  Director  Dan  DeBoie  said  his  department 
is  still  looking  into  accusations  that  the  Marr  property  bulldozing  work 
violated  county  planning  codes.  They  are  determining  if  the  work  was  for 
agricultural  purposes,  as  the  owners  claim,  or  if  it  was  part  of  a 
development  that  would  require  a permit. 

Attorney  Rahn  Hostetter,  representing  property  owner  K and  B Limited 
Family  Partnership,  said  the  property  owners  allowed  the  state  police  to 
examine  the  land  to  see  if  a crime  was  committed.  Hostetter  said  even  the 
tribes'  archeologists  said  the  archeological  site  wasn't  disturbed  by  the 
bulldozer  work. 

John  Blackwell,  chairman  of  the  SPRC,  said  he  was  glad  they  had  their 
meeting  in  Wallowa  County.  He  said  that  he  was  surprised  that  there  was  no 
view  of  the  lake  from  much  of  the  property  and  the  importance  the  land  had 
to  the  people  of  Wallowa  County. 

While  part  of  the  commission's  job  is  to  designate  land  for  parks,  he 
said  they  are  more  interested  in  obtaining  more  land  for  campgrounds 
rather  than  cultural  preservation,  he  said. 

lames  Monteith,  president  of  the  Wallowa  Land  Trust,  said  his 
organization  has  considered  buying  the  property  if  the  owners  were  willing. 
Other  groups  have  made  offers  in  the  past,  he  said,  but  finding  a price 
everyone  can  accept  is  difficult. 

Nez  Perce  representatives  testified  they  have  used  the  land  in  question 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  it  remains  important  to  them  today. 

Bobbie  Connor,  leader  of  the  Tamastslikt  Cultural  Institute,  said  it  was 
strange  that  a people  who  prided  themselves  on  having  "low  to  no  impact" 
on  the  land  are  having  to  prove  with  artifacts  what  history  and  tribal 
memory  know  as  fact. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Wallowa  County  Chieftain. 
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School  says  BIA  will  release  training  funds 
Source:  AP 

CROWNPOINT,  N.M.  - Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  says  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  will  be  paying  for  training. 

The  school  has  been  fighting  the  BIA  over  training  funds  for  six  years. 
The  institute  says  the  bureau  received  funds  from  Congress  for  the 
school's  Adult  Vocational  Education  Program. 

But  it  says  the  money  was  never  delivered  despite  a requirement  by  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  that  the  BIA  add 
contract  support  funds  for  the  school  to  administer  the  program. 

The  school  says  the  new  direction  will  mean  additional  money  to  support 
student  vocational  programs. 
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Indian  art  institute  president  to  step  down 

Warrior  credited  with  series  of  accomplishments 

SANTE  FE  NM 

Native  American  Times 

September  27,  2005 

Officials  at  one  of  the  top  Indian  art  academies  in  the  country  are  now 
looking  for  a new  president  following  Della  Warrior's  announcement  of  her 
pending  retirement. 

"Della  Warrior  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  IAIA, " 
said  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  chairperson  Jeanne  Givens.  "Her  12- 
year  tenure  has  been  a period  of  growth  and  success  for  the  Institute,  a 
time  that  has  elevated  IAIA  to  a new  level  of  recognition  and  impact 
extending  far  beyond  the  borders  of  New  Mexico.  We  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  all  that  President  Warrior  has  accomplished  as  the  leader  of 
IAIA.  She  has  guided  the  institute  into  becoming  one  of  the  nation's  most 
respected  Native  American  education  centers." 

Institute  officials  reeled  off  a long  list  of  Warrior's  accomplishments, 
including  efforts  to  construct  a new  state-of-the-art  campus  along  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Warrior  also  spearheaded  the 
school's  campaign  to  evolve  from  a college  awarding  Associates  degrees 
into  a fully  accredited  college  awarding  four-year  Bachelors  degrees, 
improved  the  institute's  governmental  relations  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels,  and  oversaw  IAIA's  recent  certification  for  10-year  academic 
accreditation,  the  highest  level  possible  for  colleges  and  universities. 

With  her  departure  slated  for  the  first  of  the  year.  Warrior  was 
gracious  about  her  time  at  the  school. 

"IAIA  represents  the  very  pinnacle  of  my  career  and  I will  never  forget 
the  many  wonderful  people  that  I have  come  to  know  and  have  worked  with 
during  my  time  here.  I am  confident  that  IAIA  is  positioned  to  continue 
moving  forward  in  its  mission  to  achieve  the  fulfillment  of  the  profound 


vision  established  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Kiva  New,  one  of  IAIA's  most  venerated 
founders,"  she  said. 

Warrior,  who  also  serves  as  a trustee  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  will  remain  with  the  institute  as 
a consultant. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Ruling  favors  Cherokee  Nation  over  United  Keetoowah  Band 
Cherokees  say  case  is  a victory, 

UKB  official  says  Cherokee  chief  has  "angry  spirit" 

TAHLEQUAH  OK 
Sam  Lewin 

September  22,  2005 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  claiming  victory  and  the  United  Keetoowah  Band 
says  it  will  appeal  following  a federal  judge's  dismissal  of  a lawsuit. 

"This  ruling  gets  rid  of  one  of  the  many  petty  challenges  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation's  sovereignty,"  said  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad 
Smith.  "We  have  remained  focused  on  our  priorities  of  language,  jobs  and 
community  and  this  ruling  means  we  have  one  less  minor  distraction  as  we 
continue  to  serve  as  the  government  of  the  Cherokee  people." 

"We've  had  our  initial  day  in  court.  We  are  saddened  by  the  federal 
ruling  that  snubbed  the  intent  of  Congress  for  us  to  pursue  our  claim. 
However,  this  was  in  no  way  a 'petty  challenge'  as  the  angry  spirit  of 
[the  Cherokee  Nation's]  leadership  contends.  This  was  our  sovereign  nation 
rights  under  law  to  pursue  a claim,"  responded  UKB  Chief  George  Wickliffe. 

The  UKB  has  been  attempting  to  acquire  rights  to  the  Arkansas  Riverbed, 
which  the  Cherokees  gained  in  2002  as  part  of  a settlement  with  the 
federal  government.  The  Cherokees  and  two  other  Oklahoma  tribes,  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  had  charged  that  the  feds  used  part  of  the 
riverbed  without  permission.  The  Cherokee  Nation  was  also  supposed  to  get 
$20  million  as  part  of  the  settlement,  but  $2  million  of  that  was 
"diverted  to  a special  fund  for  any  entity  that  claimed  an  interest  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation's  share  of  the  riverbed,"  the  Cherokees  said. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Nancy  Firestone  means  the  $2  million  goes  back  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  tribe  reported. 

UKB  Assistant  Chief  Charlie  Locust  has  a different  take  on  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  $2  million. 

"As  to  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma's  claim  that  $2  million  of  its  $20 
million  Arkansas  settlement  was  to  be  diverted  due  to  the  UKB's  court 
action,  the  provision  was  agreed  to  upon  all  parties  to  set  aside  10%  of 
the  settlement  fund  established  by  the  congressional  bill,"  Locust  said. 
"Now  the  $2  million  will  go  to  pay  [Cherokee  Nation]  attorneys  their  10% 
fee,  which  include  attorneys  Ross  Swimmer,  former  CNO  Chief  and  Jim 
Wilcoxen,  local  Muskogee  attorney." 

The  war  of  words  between  the  two  tribes  continued,  with  Cherokees  saying 
the  ruling  is  a victory  for  sovereignty  and  the  UKB  saying  it  smacks  of 
"injustice. " 

"It  certainly  would  have  been  a disappointment,  and  a departure  from 
existing  law,  for  the  court  to  have  held  otherwise.  The  Cherokee  Nation 
has  exclusive  and  sole  jurisdiction  over  Indian  Country  within  our  14- 
county  area,"  said  Cherokee  attorney  Diane  Hammons. 

"We  hope  this  sends  a clear  signal  to  the  UKBCIO  that  they  should  not 
spend  time  and  resources  attempting  to  tear  down  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  but  should  instead  focus  on  their  traditional  role  of 
working  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  serve  the  Cherokee  people,"  said 


Cherokee  Government  Resources  Director  Melanie  Knight. 

"[The  Cherokees  have]  prevailed  due  to  injustice  with  administrative 
rulings  at  the  Department  of  Interior  level  for  more  than  three  decades 
and  to  the  point  that  it  has  impacted  the  UKB  with  unfair  and  unjust  legal 
rulings.  We  feel  we  solidly  proved  our  claim  as  a joint-successor  in 
interest  in  regards  to  the  Arkansas  riverbed  settlement/'  said  Wickliffe. 

The  UKB  did  not  say  when  they  would  file  an  appeal. 

The  two  tribes  have  been  at  odds  for  years,  a feud  that  was  ratcheted  up 
recently  when  the  UKB  said  they  would  kick  Smith,  who  had  dual  membership, 
out  of  their  tribe.  Smith  subsequently  gave  up  his  membership. 

The  Cherokees  say  the  UKB  is  part  of  their  tribe,  while  the  UKB  counters 
that  they  are  a separate  entity.  Both  are  based  in  Tahlequah. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Local  activist  sees  bright  future  for  Flagstaff  youth 
By  Somana  Yaiva 
The  Observer 
September  29,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF  - Kelvin  Long,  longtime  Flag  resident  and  activist,  oversees  a 
program  designed  with  his  community  in  mind.  ECHOES,  Educating  Communities 
while  Healing  and  Offering  Environmental  Support,  is  an  organization  that 
focuses  on  uniting  urban  youth  with  elders  for  support  and  guidance. 

Long  pointed  out  ECHOES'  goal  is  to  is  to  establish  a permanent 
community  center  where  urban  youth  and  elders  from  on  and  off  the 
reservation  can  come  to  share  stories,  provide  guidance  and,  most  of  all, 
lay  the  foundation  for  a place  where  youth  can  identify  with  their 
cultures . 

"By  developing  ECHOES,  it  is  going  to  truly  be  a place  where  all  natives 
are  welcome  to  utilize  the  unique  resources  that  elders  have  to  give  to 
the  younger  generation,"  Long  said. 

"Youth,  especially  in  the  urban  setting  have  a disadvantage  of  not 
having  those  resources  readily  available  to  them;  this  project  will 
hopefully  met  that  need." 

Long,  of  the  Todacheenii  clan,  born  for  the  Many  Goats  clan,  is  the  son 
of  Sharlinda  Mann  and  Melvin  Long. 

Long  explained  that  his  passion  for  seeing  the  urban  youth  of  Flagstaff 
get  community  support  stems  from  his  high  school  days  at  Greyhills  Academy 
in  Tuba  City.  While  there  he  joined  in  a national  Free  Leonard  Peltier 
campaign  and  describes  his  involvement  as  a "reaction  to  the  history  of 
how  the  United  States  treats  native  peoples." 

After  that  he  became  interested  in  the  Save  The  Peaks  campaign  through 
the  Sierra  Club  in  Flagstaff,  he  said,  mostly  out  of  the  desire  to  protect 
the  identity  and  sanctity  of  his  nieces'  and  nephews'  culture  and  beliefs. 

"I  got  into  the  Save  The  Peaks  campaign  because  I was  asked  something 
very  specific  by  someone  close  to  me.  They  asked  me  'Why  if  the  Holy 
people  live  on  the  mountain,  why  is  being  desecrated?  That  single  question 
spurred  a sense  of  urgency  in  me,  a sense  of  something  must  be  done,"  ' 
Long  said. 

His  current  community  endeavor  is  the  2005  Indigenous  Cultural  Survival 
Festival,  an  event  from  Oct.  8-10  to  counter  Columbus  Day.  It  is  a multi- 
day family  oriented  event  that  celebrates  native  peoples'  survival  of 
European  contact  since  Columbus.  It  will  also  boost  awareness  for  about 
the  Save  The  Peaks  campaign  to  stop  artificial  snowmaking  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks. 

On  Oct.  9,  there  will  be  a prayer  vigil  at  Buffalo  Park  starting  at  9:30 


a.m. 

On  Oct.  10,  marchers  will  set  out  at  10  a.m.  from  the  Prochnow  Building 
Parking  Lot  on  the  NAU  Campus  and  head  to  Wheeler  Park  across  from 
Flagstaff  City  Hall.  The  march  will  be  followed  immediately  by  a press 
conference  at  city  hall. 

For  more  information  regarding  ECHOES  or  the  2005  Indigenous  Cultural 
Survival  Festival,  contact  Long  via  e-mail  at  spiritvoice@hotmail.com  or 
by  phone  at  928-380-6182. 
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NEW  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS  CELEBRATED  ACROSS  NAVA30  NATION 

Communities  around  the  Navajo  Nation  celebrated  the  beginnings  of  new 
health  care  and  social  services  to  local  people  last  week,  beginning  with 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Twin  Lakes  Senior  Center  on  Wednesday,  September 
28,  2005.  The  next  day,  Pinon  celebrated  the  opening  of  a new  Indian 
Health  Services  health  care  center  in  its  community.  On  Friday,  September 
30,  2005,  officials  broke  ground  for  a new  72-bed  residential  health  care 
treatment  center  at  the  old  clinic  in  Shiprock,  N.M. 

Twin  Lakes  Council  delegate  Norman  John  II,  who  acted  as  the  master  of 
ceremony  for  the  senior  center  dedication,  said  that  it  took  nearly  32 
years  for  the  center  to  become  a reality  in  Twin  Lakes.  During  the  event, 
the  community  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Louise  S.  Begay  and  the  late  Marie 
Moore,  both  of  whom  allowed  for  the  senior  center  to  be  built  on  their 
grazing  land. 

"It  took  everyone's  cooperation  to  come  together  - even  to  speak  one 
word  of  encouragement,"  John  said  to  the  audience  of  over  400  people.  "I 
thank  everyone  who  spoke  in  favor  of  this  for  the  past  30  years." 

Navajo  Division  of  Health  Director  Anslem  Roanhorse  said  that  the 
funding  for  the  new  center,  which  cost  $605,000,  came  from  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  The  center  has  three  employees  and 
numerous  volunteers. 

"Before,  we  basically  served  meals,  but  we're  working  with  the  Health 
and  Social  Services  Committee  to  do  other  things,  for  example,  social 
activities  and  benefits  coordination  of  services  which  elderly  are 
entitled  to  like  Social  Security  and  Medicaid,"  Roanhorse  said.  He  noted 
that  the  division  has  a good  working  relationship  with  the  Committee. 

Roanhorse  added  that  the  LeChee  Chapter  held  a dedication  for  a new 
$618,000  senior  center  in  its  community  on  Friday,  September  23,  2005.  The 
funds  for  the  LeChee  center  came  from  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the  Navajo 
Nation.  After  construction  is  completed,  the  responsibility  to  operate  the 
center  goes  to  the  Navajo  Area  Agency  on  Aging. 

The  Health  and  Social  Services  Committee  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council 
passed  resolutions  for  the  senior  centers  and  also  approves  the  yearly 
budget  for  the  centers.  Committee  member  Peterson  Yazzie 
(Naschitti/Tohatchi)  said  that  the  committee  and  the  division  are  now 
working  to  lobby  the  state  to  obtain  funding  for  the  senior  centers  to 
increase  the  hours  of  operation. 

Also  in  attendance  at  the  senior  center  dedication  were  Speaker  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  Council  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale) , New  Mexico 
State  Senator  John  Pinto,  New  Mexico  State  Representative  Patty  Lundstrom 


and  other  Chapter  and  tribal  officials. 

On  Thursday,  September  29,  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Indian  Health 
Services  held  a dedication  for  the  new  $40  million  Pinon  Health  Center, 
scheduled  to  open  October  3,  2005. 

According  to  an  IHS  press  release,  the  68,288-square-foot  health  care 
center  will  serve  approximately  10,660  eligible  American  Indians  with 
outpatient  services,  including  basic  medical,  dental,  optometry,  radiology 
laboratory,  and  pharmacy  services,  as  well  as  part-time  physical  therapy 
and  community  health  services  (health  promotion,  public  health  nursing, 
public  health  nutrition,  environmental  health  services,  mental  health 
services,  and  social  services). 

On  Friday,  Speaker  Morgan,  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish,  Senator  Pinto, 
New  Mexico  State  Representative  Ray  Begaye,  Health  and  Social  Services 
Chairperson  Derry  Freddie  (Dilkon/Teesto)  and  Miss  Navajo  Nation  2005-2006 
Rachelle  Dames  joined  the  Shiprock  community  to  break  ground  for  a new 
residential  treatment  center,  which  will  be  located  at  the  old  clinic. 

With  a treatment  center  located  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  people  will  be 
able  to  be  treated  for  substance  abuse  problems  closer  to  home.  The  price 
of  the  treatment  center.  Division  of  Health  Director  Roanhorse  said,  is 
approximately  $10.1  million. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  appropriated  $5  million  in  funds  over  two 
fiscal  years  for  the  treatment  center  through  legislation  sponsored  by 
Council  delegate  Derry  Bodie  (Sanostee),  who  was  in  attendance  at  the 
groundbreaking.  Other  funding  is  coming  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
Indian  Health  Services.  Construction  should  begin  in  early  2006,  Roanhorse 
said . 

Speaker  Morgan  thanked  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  for  inviting 
him  to  the  gathering  saying,  "This  treatment  center  will  not  only  address 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  but  also  the  rising  use  of  methamphetamines 
across  the  Navajo  Nation,  act  as  a shelter  for  women  suffering  from 
alcohol  abuse  or  domestic  violence  and  as  a child  care  unit  while  mother 
are  receiving  treatment." 

He  said  he  believed  the  treatment  center  will  begin  the  path  for  the 
Navajo  Nation  to  address  such  issues. 

"The  treatment  center  will  help  many  people  here  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

It  will  help  them  to  realize  'I  have  a reason  to  be  here  on  Mother  Earth. 

I have  a reason  I have  my  family,1"  Miss  Navajo  Rachelle  Dames  said. 

"For  far  too  long,  we  have  been  sending  our  people  off-reservation.  We 
will  be  able  to  welcome  them  home,"  Herman  Largo,  from  the  Department  of 
Behavioral  Health,  said. 

Shiprock  Chapter  Vice  President  GloDean  Todacheene  said  that  many  young 
people  are  now  studying  the  medical  field  and  want  to  come  back  to  help 
the  nation. 

"We  live  in  a great  community  here  in  Shiprock.  I'm  proud  to  say  that 
our  young  people  are  studying  this  and  we  will  be  ready  for  them,"  she 
said,  further  noting  that  the  Chapter  would  be  involved  through 
recruitment  and  planning  for  housing  and  services  to  attract  professionals 
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Local  Native  groups  open  doors  Friday 
By  DIANA  CAMPBELL 
Staff  Writer 
September  29,  2005 

Excitement  is  building  over  Fairbanks  hosting  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives  2005  Convention  and  five  local  Alaska  Native  organizations  are 
holding  a joint  kick-off  open  house  Friday  to  start  the  fun. 


Tours  of  Denakkanaaga,  Doyon  Foundation , Doyon  Ltd.,  Fairbanks  Native 
Association  and  Tanana  Chiefs  Conferences  will  be  held  from  2 to  4:30  p.m. 
Friday,  with  refreshments  at  each  location. 

"It's  an  idea  we  had  to  let  Fairbanks  know  what  we  are  about,"  said 
Manny  Carlo,  a program  director  at  Denakkanaaga,  an  elders  organization. 

Flere's  how  the  open  house  will  work:  It  doesn't  matter  where  you  start, 
but  it's  important  to  visit  all  of  the  organizations.  That's  because  in 
addition  to  an  inside  look  at  Doyon ' s extensive  Alaska  Native  art 
collection,  fiddle  music  at  FNA  or  learning  about  TCC's  and  Denakkanaaga ' s 
programs,  each  visitor  will  get  a stamp  verifying  their  visit. 

Every  organization  will  have  a stamp  card  but  only  one  card  is  needed. 

Once  the  card  is  full,  gather  at  the  Chief  David  Salmon  Tribal  Flail  by 
4:30  p.m.  and  drop  the  card  off  for  door  prize  drawings.  Then  stay  at  the 
tribal  hall  for  more  food  and  fiddle  music,  beading  demonstrations  and 
Alaska  Native  dancing,  said  Doreen  Deaton,  an  FNA  administrative  manager. 

The  prizes  are  a basket  of  salmon  strips,  handmade  moosehide  beaded 
boots  with  beaver  trim,  two  Lena  Sanford  handmade  dolls,  and  a Doyon 
Foundation  Pendleton  wool  blanket. 

Winners  must  be  present  at  the  time  of  the  drawings.  The  event  ends  by  6 
p.m.,  Deaton  said. 

Deaton  said  the  town  has  been  pulling  together  in  preparation  for  the 
AFN  convention,  the  first  time  the  state's  largest  gathering  of  Alaska 
Natives  has  been  held  in  Fairbanks  since  1988. 

She's  been  part  of  an  army  of  people  from  all  sections  of  the  community 
working  on  details  to  make  sure  the  convention  is  a success. 

"It's  been  really  awesome,"  she  said.  "AFN  is  going  to  happen." 

Denakkanaaga  is  located  at  299  First  Ave.  Doyon  Foundation  and  Doyon  Ltd. 
are  at  1 Doyon  Plaza.  Fairbanks  Native  Association  is  at  201  First  Ave. 
and  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  is  at  122  First  Ave.  Chief  David  Salmon 
Tribal  Flail  is  at  111  Clay  St. 

For  more  information,  contact  Manny  Carlo  at  456-5827. 

Diana  Campbell  can  be  reached  at  459-7523  or  dcampbell@newsminer.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Creator's  gift  - Blackfeet  woman  extracts  healing  power  from  plants 
using  traditional  practices 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  2,  2005 

BROWNING  - A botanical  Rocky  Mountain  landscape  nourishes  Pauline  Matt's 
lifelong  passion  for  plants,  her  answer  to  health  and  healing. 

Throughout  her  life,  she's  had  a symbiotic  relationship  with  them. 

"To  us,  it's  the  Creator's  work,"  she  said.  "It's  not  necessarily  myself 
or  the  plants  that  do  the  healing.  It's  the  Creator  we  give  gratitude  to." 

While  Matt  has  always  used  traditional  medicines  for  friends  and  family, 
she  only  decided  a year  ago  to  make  herbal  teas,  lotions,  lip  balms, 
shampoos  and  salves  for  others.  The  herbalist  uses  leaves,  stems,  berries 
and  roots  from  the  mountain  medicine  chest  near  her  home  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  northwestern  Montana. 

On  Tuesday,  she  and  her  companion,  Calvin  Weather  Wax,  once  again  turned 
their  attention  to  the  mountains.  They  sighted  a slope  sweeping  upward 
from  Two  Medicine  Lake,  which  rests  in  a valley  set  against  Glacier 
National  Park. 

These  are  the  traditional  lands  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  or  the 
Nitsitapi,  meaning  the  Real  People.  Matt  carries  on  tribal  practices  that 


have  sustained  the  Blackfeet  for  uncounted  millennia. 

During  the  last  five  months,  she's  harvested  spring's  greenery  and 
summer's  petals.  And  now  with  September  winds  laced  with  autumn's  chill, 
it  is  time  to  gather  roots.  One  of  her  favorite  mountain  gathering  areas 
already  lies  covered  by  three  feet  of  snow. 

On  this  day,  the  sun  shines  and  distant  peaks  like  Rising  Wolf  Mountain 
soar  more  than  9,000  feet  into  a sky  of  steamy  clouds.  The  lower  slopes 
beckon.  It's  time  to  gather  the  season's  botanies. 

Matt  and  Weather  Wax  know  this  territory  well.  They've  found  plants 
botanists  told  them  didn't  exist  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies.  Back  at 
their  house,  dried  Osha  roots,  or  Husk,  lay  in  a bin  on  the  floor. 

"It's  kind  of  amazing,"  said  Weather  Wax,  a cultural  coordinator.  "We 
were  told  it  didn't  grow  around  here.  But  we  found  it." 

They  park  their  four-wheel  drive  and  begin  to  walk  up  a mountain  path. 
The  Two  Medicine  Valley  sweeps  below  them.  They  stop.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a healing  circle.  Plant  medicine  is  everywhere. 

Bubbles  of  medicinal  sap  - ready  to  pop  like  a blister  - lie  within  the 
bark  of  a sweet  pine.  A few  feet  away,  the  rotting  leaves  of  valerian 
impart  the  smell  of  stinky  feet.  Other  plants  - arnica,  red  root, 
rattlesnake  plantain  and  licorice  - remain  rooted  nearby.  Some  of  their 
leaves  have  given  way  to  the  chilly  ground  below. 

Matt  and  Weather  Wax  will  come  back  to  this  spot.  They  continue  to  walk 
up  the  slope.  The  couple  has  an  orderly  relationship  with  plants  based  on 
respect.  If  the  species  has  less  than  10  "relatives"  growing  around  it, 
it's  left  alone  to  assure  continued  growth.  If  anything  is  removed  from  a 
plant,  its  seeds  are  returned  to  the  soil. 

About  100  feet  farther  up  the  path,  they  spot  a lush  growth  of 
kinnikinick.  Its  shiny  leaves  hug  the  ground.  It's  a good  plant  for 
ceremonial  tobacco.  Crimson  berries  that  taste  like  tiny  dried  apples  grow 
profusely  on  its  stems. 

The  man  and  woman  both  kneel  to  the  ground  near  the  tobacco  plant.  Matt 
reaches  into  a hand-sized  square  of  green  felt  for  a pinch  of  tobacco.  She 
holds  it  above  her  head  in  prayer,  an  offering  to  the  plants,  the  Creator 
and  Four  Directions.  She  places  the  tobacco  on  the  ground  before  lightly 
pulling  leaves  and  berries. 

"Calvin's  gentler  than  I am,"  she  said.  "He  picks  the  leaves  slowly." 
Kneeling  next  to  her,  he  smiles  and  continues  with  his  work. 

Matt  inherited  a love  and  appreciation  for  the  earth  from  her  father,  a 
man  she  remembers  as  kind  and  gentle.  He  taught  her  brothers  and  sisters 
about  plants.  She  doesn't  remember  being  taught  about  those  that  might 
harm  her. 

"He  didn't  want  to  scare  us,"  she  said. 

She  and  her  siblings  used  to  eat  tender  deer  leaves  by  the  handful.  And 
there  was  always  an  abundance  of  berries  - chokecherries,  huckleberries 
and  savisberries,  also  known  as  Dune,  sarvisberries  or  serviceberries . 

Matt's  Blackfeet  name,  "Savis  Berry  Woman,"  once  belonged  to  her  great- 
great-grandmother.  The  fruit  is  often  used  in  Blackfeet  ceremonies. 

Matt's  new  home  was  built  within  sight  of  the  two-room  house  she  grew  up 
in.  The  now  dilapidated  home  once  housed  13  children. 

In  her  own  home,  her  children  are  grown  and  gone.  These  days,  the 

53-year-old  woman  remains  content  to  help  others. 

The  scent  of  sweet  pine  burned  atop  a wood  stove  welcomes  visitors. 
Shelves  and  cupboards  throughout  the  home  are  lined  with  dried  plants  and 
tinctures.  Her  kitchen  is  a sanctuary.  This  is  where  she's  created  a 
healing  salve  for  diabetics;  she's  given  away  nearly  300  applications. 

For  the  retail  market.  Matt  operates  Real  People  Herbals,  a phone  and 
mail-order  business  she  started  from  scratch. 

"Oh,  gosh,  I don't  know  how  I did  it,"  said  Matt.  "Every  time  I got  a 
little  extra  jingle,  I'd  pour  it  into  something." 

Several  of  her  products,  such  as  sweetgrass  lip  balm,  are  sold  at  the 
Blackfeet  Heritage  Gallery  in  Browning  and  in  several  retail  outlets  in 
Montana . 

"It's  a hard,  hard  business,"  said  Matt.  "It's  not  something  we  feel 
we'll  get  rich  at." 

But  it  is  something  she  feels  she  was  meant  to  do.  Plants  have  brought 


hen  peace,  solace,  love  and  healing  throughout  hen  life.  She  fell  into 
despair  several  years  ago  after  a close  friend  died.  And  when  a home  she 
built  burned,  she  retreated  to  the  mountains  with  a sleeping  bag,  tea  pot 
and  solar  shower. 

She  sought  healing.  She  found  it.  She  returned  home  three  months  later 
to  begin  anew.  She  has  since  built  a new  house. 

"It  was  the  plants  that  came  forward  and  taught  me  to  be  a carpenter," 
she  said.  "And  it  was  the  plants  that  taught  me  to  be  a mason.  It's  always 
been  the  plants  that  carried  me." 

When  she  wanted  a flower  box,  several  people  promised  to  make  her  one. 

No  one  followed  through.  So  she  bought  a hammer  and  saw.  Soon  she  was 
making  outdoor  furniture,  and  then  building  homes.  And  a plant  fossil 
embedded  in  rock  inspired  her  to  learn  masonry  work,  too. 

The  plants  even  brought  her  a man.  She  met  Weather  Wax  in  a greenhouse. 

Even  though  she  uses  plants  to  help  others,  she  too  has  suffered  from 
ailments.  Eight  years  ago,  arthritis  began  to  cripple  her  hand.  One  day  as 
she  was  reaching  for  a strawberry  leaf,  she  unwittingly  disturbed  a bee 
hive.  She  walked  away  with  12  bee  stings,  but  left  her  arthritis  behind. 

Her  lesson:  "Watch  the  plants  that  grow  around  you,"  she  said.  "It  could 
be  the  plant  that  came  to  heal  you." 

She  now  uses  her  hands  to  freely  stir  and  mix  lotions,  lip  balms  and 
salves  infusing  Chief  Mountain  beeswax,  shea,  almond,  avocado  and 
macadamia  nut  butters  with  scents  such  as  sweetgrass,  sage  and  horsemint. 

Whether  her  plant-based  products  are  used  in  ceremonies,  given  away  or 
sold  for  retail.  Matt  remains  thankful  for  these  gifts  from  the  Creator. 

"We  are  just  mere  human  beings  who  rely  on  our  faith  and  devotion  to 
make  things,"  said  Matt.  "We  ask  the  plants  to  help." 

Reach  reporter  lodi  Rave  at  406-523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Industry's  coming  brings  losses,  too 
September  27,  2005 

When  I start  driving  across  the  state,  I am  sure  that  family,  rolling 
prairie,  birds  and  animals  will  put  thoughts  of  current  events  out  of  my 
head.  On  a trip  this  weekend,  however,  I was  drawn  into  a debate  about  the 
very  non-prairie  subjects  of  oil  refineries  and  coal  gasification. 

The  weekend  began  with  one  of  those  exceptionally  beautiful  early  fall 
days:  warm  enough  to  wear  light  clothes,  but  cold  enough  to  keep  the 
mosquitoes  at  bay.  As  my  sister,  niece  and  I drove  down  the  middle  of  the 
state  - the  niece  lounging  in  the  back  seat,  feet  up,  head  cradled  in  a 
soft  jacket  and  earphone  churning  out  the  latest  hits  - my  sister  and  I 
visited . 

When  we  got  home,  there  were  loud  discussions  among  my  family  and 
friends  about  our  tribe's  proposal  to  build  an  oil  refinery  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation  about  20  miles  north  of  where  we  live,  which  is  near 
White  Shield,  N.D.  After  checking  with  Ron  Ness,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Petroleum  Council,  I learned  that  a refinery  still  is  in  the 
discussion  stage  - but  the  discussion  is  serious. 

My  family  opposes  the  idea  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  being 
offered  to  the  tribe,  family  members  told  me.  We  have  lived  across  Lake 
Sakakawea  from  the  Dakota  Gasification  Plant  for  some  20  years  and  know 
about  pollution.  We've  seen  the  yellow  smoke  streaking  out  of  the  tall 
chimneys  and  smelled  the  emissions. 

To  be  fair,  I know  the  gasification  plant  has  made  improvements  over  the 
years  to  comply  with  federal  regulations,  and  executives  there  say  that 


most  of  the  pollution  is  caught. 

But  like  the  oil  refinery,  the  gasification  plant  is  looming  on  the 
horizon  as  threat  to  our  community,  too.  By  converting  coal  to  combustible 
gases,  coal  gasification  is  a source  of  alternative  fuel.  Here  is  our 
concern:  Apparently,  the  plant  is  using  up  the  coal  from  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Sakakawea  faster  than  anticipated.  White  Shield  is  just  across  the 
lake  and  the  lignite  coal  vein  picks  up  again  there. 

My  aunt  owns  a portion  of  the  land  with  that  vein.  We  know  there  is  coal 
there.  We  dug  our  own  to  fuel  our  furnaces  for  many  years. 

The  old  place,  my  grandparent ' s home  where  we  once  lived,  is  deserted. 

We  go  down  there  often  because  there  are  plum,  apple  and  chokecherry  trees 
that  my  grandmother  planted  when  she  was  alive.  There  also  are  cold-water 
springs  in  the  valley  below  the  house.  We  sometimes  bring  jars  of  this 
good  water  out  for  our  personal  use. 

My  aunt  leased  the  land  to  a rancher  who  runs  cattle.  When  we  approached 
the  barbed-wire  fence  on  Sunday  to  begin  our  trek  down  into  the  valley, 
cattle  were  standing  in  our  path.  Now,  I'm  OK  with  cows,  but  these  looked 
cranky.  As  we  yelled  at  the  cows  to  move,  a big-horned  black  bull  came 
from  below  the  hill  and  spring.  He  headed  toward  us  then  veered  off  with 
the  cows  off  into  the  crabapple  trees. 

We  climbed  the  fence  and  walked  down.  I was  a little  nervous,  as  we  were 
in  the  pasture  now  with  no  fence  between  us  the  bull.  So,  I walked  close 
to  my  aunt,  who  at  one  time  was  a rancher.  I thought  she  might  have  some 
rapport  with  these  animals. 

As  we  neared  the  springs,  we  saw  the  mother  of  all  great  horned  owls, 
sitting  on  a red  granite  rock.  It  was  big.  It  turned  its  head  around  and 
watched  us  but  didn't  fly. 

Finally,  after  several  minutes  of  staring  at  us,  it  turned,  leaped  off 
the  big  rock  and  soared  up  into  the  sky. 

We  filled  our  jars  at  the  spring  and  went  to  see  the  old  coal  mines.  I 
guess  we  were  hoping  they  might  be  gone,  but  the  earth  had  slid  and 
slipped.  The  coal  veins  were  definitely  visible. 

That  evening,  we  talked  about  our  coal  and  the  refinery  proposal.  We  are 
a big  family,  but  we  are  only  a family,  and  we're  up  against  our  tribal 
council,  which  is  looking  for  income  for  the  tribe.  So,  it's  going  to  be 
difficult . 

In  addition,  the  state  is  looking  for  alternative  fuel  sources,  and  the 
Dakota  Gasification  Plant  is  creating  one.  But  they  need  more  lignite  - 
and  it  looks  as  though  we'll  be  the  source. 

If  the  land  at  White  Shield  were  taken,  the  pure  water  springs  would 
disappear  and  the  valley  would  be  flattened.  That  great  horned  owl  would 
find  another  place  to  live  or  perhaps  die  when  his  habitat  was  taken. 
Indian  medicines  of  the  prairie,  sage,  wild  fruit  and  animals  would 
disappear,  and  my  grandparents'  place  - our  homeland  - would  forever 
change. 

The  folks  at  home  were  planning  strategies  to  keep  the  tribe  in  check 
and  the  oil  companies  at  bay,  but  it  seems  a "David  and  Goliath"  fight  - 
the  White  Shield  community  against  the  tribe's  refinery  proposal,  and  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  Dakota  Gasification  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Exploding  myths  and  misconceptions 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

September  26,  2005 

Copyright  c.  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

In  1960  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "The  American  Indian  is  the  least 
understood  and  the  most  misunderstood  of  all  Americans." 

Fie  wasn't  just  "whistling  Dixie"  on  that  observation  because  forty-five 
years  have  past  since  he  uttered  that  comment  in  a speech  to  a gathering 
of  American  Indian  leaders  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  it  still  has 
significant  meaning. 

First  of  all,  you  will  note  that  President  Kennedy  said  "American 
Indian"  and  it  seems  to  be  politically  correct  to  now  use  "Native 
American."  It  seems  silly  that  so  many  Indians  have  suddenly  become  so 
conscious  of  using  the  word  Indian  and  wrongly  attribute  the  derivation 
to  Christopher  Columbus.  How  did  that  myth  become  reality? 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  although  much  of  the  world  as  it  existed  in 
1492  was  unexplored;  many  experienced  navigators  had  a pretty  accurate 
idea  of  its  overall  geography.  Columbus  was  not  stupid.  He  knew  that  in 
1492  there  was  no  country  named  India.  Instead  it  was  then  known  as 
Hindustan.  He  did  not  name  the  people  he  found  on  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  "Hindustanis." 

Whenever  I hear  some  of  today's  Indians  joke  that  they  were  glad 
Columbus  didn't  think  he  was  in  Turkey,  I just  grin  and  bear  it. 

So  where  did  this  word  "Indian"  derive?  The  Spanish  friars  who 

accompanied  the  Italian  navigator  Columbus  to  the  land  he  called  The  New 
World,  although  it  was  a world  old  to  the  indigenous  people,  were  so 

enamored  of  the  total  trust  and  innocence  of  the  inhabitants  that  in 

Spanish  they  called  them  Los  ninos  in  Dios,  The  children  of  God.  This  was, 
of  course,  soon  shortened  to  "Indios." 

And  even  today,  throughout  South  and  Central  America,  the  indigenous 
people  are  still  called  "Indios."  As  the  European  cultures  bumped  into 
each  other  in  North  America  the  name  again  changed  to  "Indian"  in  America 
and  Canada. 

I have  used  "Native  American"  in  my  weekly  syndicated  column  and  I have 
received  vociferous  letters  correcting  me  from  Irish,  German,  French, 
Norewegian  and  other  Americans  telling  me  "I  was  born  in  America  and 
therefore  I am  a Native  American."  And,  of  course,  they  are  correct.  One 
letter  said  that  if  I were  to  visit  Europe  and  say  I was  Native  American, 
the  average  European  would  assume  I was  telling  them  that  I was  a Native 
of  America.  And,  once  more,  they  are  correct. 

One  column  I wrote  a few  years  back  was  published  in  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  by  replacing  every  place  I used  "Indian"  with  "Native."  I 
responded  by  inquiring  whether  they  would  have  changed  the  word  if  I had 
written  the  name  of  the  largest  American  Indian  organization  in  America, 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  by  changing  it  to  The  National 
Congress  of  American  Natives. 

If  I write  about  an  American  Indian  I always  try  to  use  the  name  of  his 
or  her  tribe.  For  example,  I refer  to  myself  as  Oglala  Lakota.  If  I wrote 
about  the  post-modernist  writer  for  the  Lee  Enterprise  newspapers,  Jodi 
Lee  Rave,  I would  have  a hard  time  identifying  her  tribe  because  she  comes 
from  a reservation  with  three  tribes,  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara.  I 
would  have  to  know  if  she  was  of  one  of  these  tribes  or  all  three. 

The  great  writer  Vine  DeLoria,  Dr.,  often  refers  to  himself  as  Standing 
Rock  Sioux.  Now,  it  seems  that  some  have  even  debunked  the  word  "Sioux" 
because  it  was  an  insulting  name  given  to  the  Indians  once  known  as  Sioux 
by  the  French  and  their  traditional  enemy,  the  Chippewa,  now  called  Ojibwe. 
But  in  using  the  word  Lakota  to  replace  Sioux  another  problem  arises 
because  Lakota  is  a dialect  and  the  other  dialects  of  the  tribes  once 
called  Sioux  are  Dakota  and  Nakota.  And  so  the  proper  way  to  identify 
someone  who  used  to  be  called  Sioux  is  by  referring  to  them  as  Lakota, 
Dakota  and  Nakota.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  elders  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  still  call  themselves  "Sioux."  My  tribe  still 
calls  itself  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

I once  ran  a cartoon  in  my  former  newspaper,  Indian  Country  Today, 


sketched  by  my  in-house  artist,  Thom  Little  Moon,  depicting  a group  of 
settlers  sitting  around  a campfire  while  a rider  comes  into  camp  hollering 
"The  Oglala  are  coming."  The  bored  campers  sit  back  in  various  stages  of 
repose  yawning.  In  the  next  panel  the  same  rider  comes  into  camp  screaming 
"The  Sioux  are  coming"  and  the  settlers,  wide-eyed  with  fear,  scatter  in 
all  directions.  The  cartoon  was  titled,  "What's  in  a name." 

Many  tribes  have  changed  the  names  given  to  them  by  the  European 
invaders  because  they  considered  the  names  incorrect  or  insulting.  For 
example  the  tribe  named  Papago  by  the  Spaniards  felt  that  the  name  which 
translates  to  mean  "Bean  Eaters,"  was  insulting  so  they  went  back  to  their 
traditional  name  which  was  "Tohono  O'odham,  meaning  "People  of  the  Desert. 

While  on  the  subject  of  myths  and  misconceptions  let  me  say  here  that 
most  Indians  do  not  get  monthly  checks,  most  do  not  get  free  passes  to 
college,  most  Indians  pay  taxes,  and  most  Indians  are  not  rolling  in 
casino  wealth.  Five  percent  of  the  Indian  tribes  make  90  percent  of  the 
casino  profits.  Of  the  10  poorest  counties  in  America,  three  of  them  are 
located  on  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota.  The  highest  rates  of 
unemployment  are  to  be  found  on  Indian  reservations  located  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

So  before  making  assumptions  about  American  Indians,  please  heed  the 
words  of  President  Dohn  F.  Kennedy. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.  and  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine.  He 
can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at  2050  W. 
Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Ontario  Chief  calls  for  more  First  Nations  content  in  schools 
By  Len  Kruzenga 

Nipissing,  Ont.  - Anishinabek  Grand  Council  Chief  John  Beuacage  has 
called  on  the  Ontario  provincial  government  to  broaden  and  increase  the 
amount  of  First  Nations  curriculum  in  the  province's  primary  and  secondary 
schools . 

"Our  history  and  culture  has  been  excluded  from  Canada's  education 
system  for  far  too  long,"  said  Grand  Council  Chief  John  Beaucage.  "We've 
always  been  simply  a token  unit  in  social  studies  and  Canadian  history 
classes.  Even  that  limited  curriculum  was  developed  by  nonnative 
historians  and  lacked  the  perspectives  of  the  First  Nations  people 
themselves . " 

And  he  says  the  province's  recent  announcement  that  First  Nations 
culture  and  history  would  be  taught  in  all  classrooms  across  Ontario  with 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  curriculum,  while  progressive,  doesn't  go 
far  enough. 

"We  want  to  see  the  province  take  this  a step  further,"  said  Beaucage. 
"An  expanded  First  Nations  studies  curriculum  should  include  a significant 
focus  on  cultural  awareness,  treaties  and  treaty  rights,  the  history  of 
residential  schools  and  mandatory  Native  language  instruction  for  our  own 
children  in  public  schools. 

"First  Nations  educators  must  continue  to  play  a lead  role  in  the 
development  of  curriculum  and  teaching  these  lessons  in  our  schools.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  government  continue  to  revise  and  expand  on  these 
developments  by  ensuring  adequate  resources  to  this  curriculum  development 
initiative  and  include  further  involvement  by  Anishinabek,  Mushkegowuk 
(Cree),  Haudenasaunee  (Iroquois),  and  Me'tis  teachers." 


But  an  Ontario  government  source  says  the  province  has  made  significant 
strides  in  improving  the  representation  of  Aboriginal  curriculum  in 
schools . 

"Our  educators  and  administrators  need  encouragement  right  now  to  commit 
their  best  energies  to  improving  the  knowledge  of  all  Canadian  students 
regarding  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

"We  listened  to  the  criticism  of  our  curriculum  in  this  area  and  have 
responded . 

It's  a start  that  needs  the  encouragement  and  support  of  educators , 
students  and  aboriginal  leaders,  not  additional  criticism,"  said  the 
government  source. 

Some  First  Nations  parents  agree  with  that  assessment. 

"We  call  on  White  society  to  listen  and  do  something  and  when  they  do 
some  of  our  leaders  seem  to  only  find  issues  to  undermine  the  progress," 
said  April  Fox,  a single  mother  of  five  school-age  children  living  in  Fort 
Frances.  "We  must  give  it  some  time  to  see  how  it  goes  and  seek 
improvement  where  needed  but,  this  is  a real  big  start.  "When  I was  a 
child  there  was  nothing  about  our  people  taught  in  school.  Now  my  children 
will  hear  about  it  and  so  will  other  non-aboriginal  children  so  they  can 
learn  tolerance  and  understanding  of  each  other. 

Former  elementary  school  teacher  Rose  Beardy  also  says  the  criticism  by 
some  First  Nations  leaders  like  Beucage  is  premature. 

"This  is  a seed  that  is  being  planted  and  it  needs  fertile  earth,  water 
and  sunshine  to  grow.  "We  as  First  Peoples  must  now  tend  to  this  seed  and 
encourage  its  growth  and  not  say  this  seed  is  not  enough. 

"The  creator  has  given  this  to  all  of  us  to  tend  and  give  it  a chance  to 
become  a strong  and  see  how  and  where,  perhaps,  we  can  improve  our  ways  of 
nurturing  it." 

And  the  government  sources  say  that  Beaucage's  call  for  mandatory  native 
languages  instruction,  greater  emphasis  on  treaties  and  residential 
schools  can  be  resolved  as  the  new  curriculum  takes  hold. 

"Anything  that  improves  the  education  of  our  students  is  a priority  for 
the  government  and  educators  and  parents  and  this  program  too  will  evolve, 
said  the  source. 

Copyright  c.  2005  First  Perspective, 
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Ottawa  Watch 
by  Ryan  Tumilty 

Need  to  address  Residential  Schools  legacy  long  overdue 

Sadly,  like  most  Western  Nations,  Canada  has  a few  dark  periods  in  its 
history.  The  Canadian  story  has  a few  events  we  all  wish  weren't  there. 
They  are  events  that  reflect  badly  on  Canada  and  Canadians.  Many  of  these 
dark  spots  surround  Canada's  treatment  of  Aboriginal  People's,  the  most 
glaring  is  the  residential  school  policy.  Residential  school  victims  were 
removed  from  their  families  and  culture,  and  many  suffered  physical  and 
sexual  abuse. 

In  1998,  the  federal  government  released  what  it  called  its  statement  of 
reconciliation.  Simply  put,  this  statement  was  meant  to  show  regret  for 
the  actions  of  the  Canadian  government  against  Native  People's.  These 
included  a broad  range  of  offences  from  the  hanging  of  Louis  Riel  to  the 
issue  of  residential  schools. 

The  government  took  responsibility  for  its  actions  and  admitted  it  had  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  this  tragedy.  "This  system  separated  many 
children  from  their  families  and  communities  and  prevented  them  from 


speaking  their  own  language  and  from  learning  about  their  heritage  and 
culture".  In  addition,  to  this  tremendous  injustice,  many  of  the 
residential  school  attendees  were  physically  and  sexually  abused. 

The  government  put  in  place  a dispute  resolution  policy  in  2003,  which 
most  deemed  insufficient.  Most  importantly,  this  process  failed  to 
compensate  victims  for  their  loss  of  language  and  culture.  It  appears, 
despite  admitting  the  residential  school  system  deprived  victims  of  their 
culture,  the  Canadian  government  was,  initially  at  least,  unwilling  to  pay 
for  it. 

In  response  to  this,  and  after  negotiations  with  the  federal  government, 
an  attempt  is  now  underway  to  create  a new  and,  hopefully,  better  process. 

This  past  May,  the  government  officially  appointed,  recently  retired. 
Supreme  Court  justice  Frank  Iacobucci  as  the  federal  representative.  His 
task  was  to  work  with  all  parti 
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Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Abenaki  Penibagos/leaf  falling  moon 
Algonquin  Pepewarr/white  frost  on  grass  and  ground  moon 
Lakota  Canwape  Kasna  Wi/moon  when  the  wind  strips  the  leaves 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  RezLife,  Rez_LIfe,  Inigenous  Peoples  Literature, 

and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


We  were  not  conquered," 

We  know  where  the  center  of  the  Earth  is,  according  to  the  teachings 
of  our  fathers,  and  we  never  lost  that." 

_ Allen  Slickpoo,  Nez  Perce  Chairman 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


It  is  undeniable  suicide  is  pandemic  in  Native  youth.  Community-after- 
community,  nation-aften-nation  is  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
horrific  situation  and  get  a handle  on  suicide  prevention. 

The  following  facts  are  directly  off  the  CDC,  National  Center  for  Injury 
Prevention  and  Control  site  http://www.cdc.gov/ncipc/pub-res/natam.htm 
Homicide  and  Suicide  Among  Native  Americans,  1979-1992  Violence 
Surveillance  Summary  Series 

Executive  Summary 

From  1979-1992,  4,718  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  (Native 
Americans)  who  resided  on  or  near  reservations  died  from  violence--2,324 
from  homicides  and  2,394  from  suicide.  During  this  14-year  period,  overall 
homicides  rates  for  Native  American  were  about  2.0  times  higher,  and 
suicide  rates  were  about  1.5  times  higher,  than  U.S.  National  rates. 

Native  Americans  residing  in  the  southwestern  United  States,  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Plains  states,  and  Alaska  had  the  highest  rates  of 
homicide  and  suicide. 

Both  homicides  and  suicides  occurred  disproportionately  among  young 
Native  Americans,  particularly  males.  From  1990-1992,  homicide  and  suicide 
alternated  between  second  and  third  rankings  as  leading  causes  of  death 
for  Native  American  males  10-34  years  of  age.  For  Native  American  females 
aged  15-34  years,  homicide  was  the  third  leading  cause  of  death.  Almost 
two-thirds  (63%)  of  male  victims  and  three-quarters  (75%)  of  female 
victims  were  killed  by  family  members  or  acquaintances. 

Several  distinctive  characteristics  of  violent  death  among  Native 
Americans  emerged  from  this  study: 

* The  age  distribution  of  suicide  rates  for  Native  Americans  is  quite 
unlike  that  for  the  general  population,  because  of  the  high  rates  among 
young  adults  and  lower  rates  among  the  elderly. 

* Although  firearms  are  the  predominate  method  for  both  homicides  and 
suicides.  Native  Americans  have  a lower  proportion  of  firearm-related 
homicides  and  suicides  than  found  in  the  U.S.  population. 

* The  proportion  of  homicides  in  which  the  victim  and  perpetrator  were 
family  members  or  acquaintances  is  somewhat  greater  for  Native  Americans 
than  for  the  U.S.  population  at  large. 

* Patterns  and  rates  of  homicide  and  suicide  among  Native  Americans 
differ  greatly  from  region  to  region. 

There  are  many  promising  interventions  to  prevent  violence,  but  because 
each  Native  American  community  is  unique,  prevention  strategies  should  be 
planned  with  careful  attention  to  local  injury  patterns  and  local 
practices  and  cultures.  Given  community  differences  and  the  multiple  and 
complex  causes  of  homicide  and  suicide,  a simple  and  uniform  approach  is 
inappropriate.  Success  will  come  only  through  a variety  of  interventions, 
tailored  to  the  specific  local  settings  and  problems.  Also  essential  is 
continued  surveillance  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
prevention  programs  that  are  put  into  place. 

The  following  alarming  facts  are  from 
http://www.niichro.com/Injury/Injury3.html 

- National  Indian  & Inuit  Community  Health  Representatives  Organization 
(NIICHRO) 

Aboriginal  people  commit  suicide  at  a rate  three  times  higher  than  the 
Canadian  average  and  suicide  remains  the  greatest  single  cause  of  injury 
deaths  for  Aboriginal  People.  In  the  two-year  period  between  1991  and 
1993,  a total  of  480  Native  people  (360  men  and  120  women)  took  their  own 
lives . 

The  most  significant  difference  in  the  nature  of  Aboriginal  suicides 
from  the  Canadian  average  is  the  youth  of  its  victims.  Unlike  in  the 
general  Canadian  population,  where  suicides  remain  relatively  stable  or 
even  increase  with  age,  a very  large  proportion  of  Aboriginal  suicides 
take  the  lives  of  Native  teenagers  and  young  adults.  In  the  15-19-year-old 
age  group.  Aboriginal  people  have  a suicide  rate  almost  six  times  higher 
than  the  national  average;  in  the  20-24  age  group,  it  is  more  than  five 


times  higher. 

Along  with  the  differences  in  scope,  there  also  appear  to  be  significant 
differences  in  the  leading  causes  of  Aboriginal  and  Canadian  suicides. 

In  Canada  as  a whole,  victims  are  twice  as  likely  to  have  been  diagnosed 
with  a mental  illness  (clinical  depression  and  schizophrenia)  and  much 
more  likely  to  have  a history  of  suicide  in  their  family.  In  Aboriginal 
suicides,  problems  associated  with  community  breakdown  play  a much  more 
prominent  role.  According  to  one  recent  British  Columbia  study,  the  main 
characteristics  distinguishing  Aboriginal  from  non-Aboriginal  suicides 
were: 

* a more  powerful  effect  of  adverse  community  conditions 

* youth 

* more  family  alcohol  abuse,  with  accompanying  violence 

* more  personal  alcohol  abuse,  with  accompanying  violence 

* lower  levels  of  diagnosed  mental  illness 

* more  intoxication  at  the  time  of  suicide 

* more  impulsive  decisions  to  commit  suicide 

In  narrowing  the  focus,  the  British  Columbia  study  determined  the 
profile  of  a typical  Aboriginal  victim  is  an  unmarried  male  in  his  late 
teens  or  early  twenties.  He  is  likely  to  have  been  separated  from  family 
members  in  childhood,  often  in  foster  care,  or  to  have  come  from  a family 
that  was  itself  unstable.  In  a large  number  of  these  cases,  physical  or 
sexual  abuse  was  also  present.  In  a majority  (77  per  cent),  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse  was  also  an  important  factor.  The  study  found  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  victims  were  unemployed,  even  though  they  were  slightly  better 
educated  than  their  peers. 

. . . The  link  between  alcohol  use  and  Aboriginal  suicides  is,  as 
mentioned,  a major  and  complex  one.  Alcohol  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  a 
factor  in  Aboriginal  suicides  than  in  the  general  population,  and  appears 
to  be  both  a major  contributor  to  suicide  and  an  indicator  of  the  type  of 
self -destructive  behaviour  and  community  breakdown  that  often  precedes  it. 

In  March  of  this  year  Doreen  Yellow  Bird,  a wonderful  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  focused  on  youth  suicides  on  Standing 
Rock  and  offered  the  following  observations: 

Any  publicity  about  suicide  can  be  risky  because  copycat  incidents  could 
result.  Yet,  as  a mother  of  one  victim  says,  it  also  is  important  to 
understand  suicide  so  that  other  people  can  be  helped.  The  Standing  Rock 
community  is  working  hard  at  finding  solutions. 

John  Eagle  Shield,  director  of  Community  Health  Programs  for  the 
Standing  Rock  reservation  met  recently  with  other  Lakota  health  care 
providers  to  discuss  suicide  in  the  community.  Many  people  believe  that 
Native  culture  and  understanding  of  can  be  a force  against  suicide, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  There  is  a commitment  on  the  part  of  many  Lakota 
people  to  provide  stronger  cultural  teaching,  but  while  that  is  good. 

Eagle  Shield  noted  a disconnect  between  spiritual  leaders  and  young  people. 
For  example,  when  elders  speak  Lakota  when  teaching,  some  young  people 
don't  understand. 

Eagle  Shield  also  noted  a difference  in  the  effect  of  cultural  abuses 
such  as  US  reprisals  against  the  Lakota  for  Custer's  defeat,  and  the 
jailing  and  subsequent  death  of  Sitting  Bull.  While  elders  tend  to 
remember  those  events  in  a very  personal  way  and  are  traumatized  by  it, 
the  young  often  do  not  experience  these  things  in  the  same  way,  or 
understand  the  trauma  of  their  elders. 

In  every  single  study  alcohol,  drugs,  low  self-esteem  and  escapism  from 
an  empty,  seemingly  hopeless  life  register  high  as  causes  for  high  rates 
of  youth  suicide. 

I have  no  desire  to  draw  attention  to  one  candidate  for  tribal  office 
over  another,  but  I really  admire  some  ideas  forwarded  by  Dave  Archambault 
(running  for  the  position  of  Chariman,  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe)  for 
suicide  prevention.  He  has  outlined  educational  and  paid  community 
service  programs  that  will  serve  to  provide  tools  for  employment 
opportunities  and  build  esteem  among  young  people  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation . 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Did  Miers  spark  attack  on  Tigua  casino? 
by:  Jim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
October  7,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - A damaging  charge  against  Supreme  Court  justice  nominee 
Harriet  Miers  is  circulating  through  American  Indian  e-mail  networks:  that 
in  1999  she  was  the  inspiration  for  the  Texas  government's  drive  to  shut 
down  the  casinos  of  two  federally  recognized  tribes.  The  allegation  is 
debatable,  but  supported  by  enough  circumstantial  evidence  to  make  it 
worth  investigation. 

The  allegation  is  that  as  chair  of  the  Texas  Lottery,  Miers  was  worried 
about  the  declining  performance  of  its  major  weekly  game  and  attributed 
the  falloff  to  competition  from  the  casinos.  According  to  the  rumor,  she 
prevailed  on  then-Gov.  George  W.  Bush  to  get  then-Attorney  General  John 
Cornyn  to  bring  suit  to  close  the  tribal  casinos. 

Documents  to  support  this  sequence  are  lacking.  But  there  is  enough  in 
the  public  record,  including  Miers'  own  statements,  to  make  it  a serious 


question  for  her  confirmation  hearings  - if  any  senator  can  be  found  to 
raise  issues  of  concern  to  Indian  country. 

The  suits  against  the  Tigua  Tribe  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  and  the 
Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe  ended  their  Class  III  gaming  in  2002,  abruptly 
quenching  a glimmer  of  economic  progress  for  their  impoverished  members 
and  throwing  hundreds  of  employees  out  of  work.  The  episode  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  bitter  in  a long  and  growing  list  of  recent  state-tribal 
conflicts . 

It  also  recently  figured  as  one  of  the  most  cynical  tales  in  the  scandal 
surrounding  now-discredited  Washington  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff.  In  2002  - 
well  after  Miers  had  left  Texas  for  the  White  House  - Ralph  Reed,  a 
leading  Christian  lobbyist,  organized  a campaign  to  support  the  closing  of 
the  Tiguas'  Speaking  Rock  Casino.  (Cornyn's  campaign  was  supported  by  Reed, 
who,  according  to  a Senate  investigation,  was  working  in  tandem  with 
Abramoff.)  After  the  closure,  Abramoff  secured  a contract  from  the  tribe 
to  lobby  for  its  reopening.  The  episode  is  under  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

But  the  charge  involving  Miers  is  a new  and  debatable  twist.  A centrally 
placed  non-Indian  employee  of  the  Tiguas  during  the  2002  struggle  said  he 
had  never  heard  her  mentioned.  He  said  the  driving  force  was  Cornyn,  who 
was  strongly  supported  by  Bush. 

This  prominent  participant  in  the  2002  struggle,  who  requested  anonymity, 
said  Speaking  Rock  had  been  operating  in  full  view  from  1993  to  1999 
without  any  reaction  from  the  state  government.  He  said  he  was  convinced 
the  decision  to  close  it  was  "political  payback"  for  a contribution  the 
Tigua  Tribe  made  to  the  Democratic  opponent  of  George  Bush  in  the  1998 
gubernatorial  election. 

The  move  also  followed  Cornyn's  election  as  attorney  general.  His 
spokesmen  have  always  maintained  he  was  taking  action  against  what  he  saw 
as  an  illegal  situation.  He  based  his  suit  on  the  Tiguas'  1987  federal 
recognition  statute  which  forbade  gaming  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Texas. 
The  tribe's  supporters  argued  that  establishment  of  the  state  lottery  in 
1991  opened  the  door  to  the  casino. 

In  1999,  Cornyn  launched  a campaign  to  close  Speaking  Rock  and 
ultimately  succeeded,  devastating  the  tribe's  economy.  Three  years  later, 
the  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sided  with  Cornyn,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declined  to  take  up  the  case. 

Cornyn  followed  his  success  in  closing  the  Tigua  casino  by  winning 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  2002.  He  now  sits  on  the  Dudiciary 
Committee,  which  will  consider  the  Miers  nomination. 

But  public  statements  by  Miers  at  a meeting  of  the  Texas  Lottery 
Commission  give  some  color  to  the  story,  or  at  least  help  explain  how  the 
rumor  got  started.  The  Feb.  29,  2000  sitting  took  up  the  disappointing 
performance  of  Lotto  Texas,  the  flagship  game  producing  60  percent  of  the 
state  lottery  sales.  The  year-to-date  decline  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year  was  nearly  five  percent. 

Representatives  from  Gtech,  the  Texas  lottery  contractor,  told  the 
commission  it  was  due  to  a string  of  "bad  luck,"  or  rather  good  luck,  for 
lotto  players.  The  minimum  jackpot  of  $4  million  had  been  hit  six  times  in 
a row,  preventing  a rollover  into  larger  jackpots  that  attracted  more 
players . 

But  Miers  wasn't  satisfied.  "I  guess  I have  one  additional  concern,"  she 
said.  "There  is  an  increased  competition  for  these  dollars.  And  whether  it 
is  Internet  or  casinos  or  they  are  close  by,  or  whatever,  we  do  see 
competition  that  was  not  there  earlier.  So  we  need  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  making  changes  responsive  to  real  issues  as  opposed  to  factors  that  we 
can't  address." 

This  statement  came  five  months  after  Cornyn  had  already  brought  his 
suit,  as  did  the  alarming  decline  in  Lotto  Texas  sales.  So  the  sequence 
doesn't  fit  the  e-mail  accusation.  But  Miers  did  express  concern  about 
casino  competition.  Whether  this  translated  into  political  support  for 
Cornyn's  protracted  legal  campaign  is  a serious  topic  for  investigation. 

And  so  is  the  possibility  of  prejudice  on  issues  of  tribal  sovereignty  now 
heading  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Judge  decides  no  more  time  for  Schaghticokes 
Historian's  subpoena  quashed 
MICHAEL  P.  MAYKO  mmayko@ctpost.com 

NEW  HAVEN  - A federal  judge  refused  to  give  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation  three  more  months  to  determine  if  any  of  the  opposing  parties  in 
three  federal  lawsuits  had  contacts  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Senior  U.S.  District  Judge  Peter  C.  Dorsey  also  quashed  a subpoena  the 
Schaghticokes'  lawyers  served  on  Francelia  Johnson,  an  amateur  historian 
and  genealogist,  whose  work  involves  the  history  of  Kent  and  its  residents. 

In  his  five-page  ruling  issued  Friday,  Dorsey  noted  the  first  of  these 
federal  land  claim  cases  was  filed  more  than  20  years  ago. 

"The  effort  to  be  so  recognized  has  intensified  with  the  prospect  of 
converting  tribal  recognition  into  a gambling  enterprise  and,  in  turn,  to 
an  investment  opportunity  to  third  parties  and  profit  realization  and 
income  production  for  tribe  members,"  Dorsey  wrote.  "The  need  to 
substantiate  tribal  status  has  been,  must  have  been  and  should  have  been 
apparent  to  those  seeking  its  benefits  for  well  over  20  years." 

Furthermore,  the  judge  noted  Johnson's  information  was  obtained  from 
public  records. 

"Since  it  is  there,  available  in  original  public  record  form,  acquiring 
it  second-hand  from  Johnson,  accompanied  by  any  reflection  of  her  views, 
is  unwarranted, " Dorsey  said.  "The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  proceeding 
appears  to  be  closed  and  it  appears  that  further  evidence  will  not  be 
accepted . " 

The  BIA  is  expected  to  issue  its  final  determination  Oct.  12  as  to 
whether  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  will  be  a federally  recognized 
American  Indian  tribe. 

No  matter  which  way  the  bureau  rules,  the  losing  side  is  expected  to 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  commended  Dorsey  for 
denying  the  extension  for  "last-minute  depositions  and  subpoenas."  He  said 
these  have  no  "chance  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  group's  evidence  for  federal 
tribal  recognition. 

"The  judge  has  rightly  ruled  that  an  extension  serves  no  purpose  and  put 
an  end  to  this  fishing  expedition,"  Blumenthal  said.  "The  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation's  attempt  to  compel  information  from  certain  individuals  and 
groups  held  no  hope  of  producing  evidence  for  its  recognition  petition." 

Richard  Velky,  the  Schaghticokes'  chief,  said  Blumenthal 's  comments  come 
as  "no  surprise  to  us,"  given  his  longstanding  opposition  to  granting 
federal  recognition  to  the  tribe. 

"We  feel  confident  there  will  be  a positive  determination  for  the 
tribe's  federal  status  on  Oct.  12,"  Velky  said. 

If  that  happens,  he  said  the  state  should  "accept  it  and  allow  us  to 
move  forward." 

The  Schaghticokes,  who  have  headquarters  in  Derby  and  a reservation  in 
Kent,  have  expressed  an  interest  in  building  a casino  in  Bridgeport. 

Michael  P.  Mayko,  who  covers  legal  issues,  can  be  reached  at  330-6286. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Court  refuses  to  hear  tribe's  appeal 
By  Chris  Casteel 
The  Oklahoman 
October  4,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  declined  to  hear  an  appeal 
by  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  as  it  sought  tribal  status. 

The  tribe  was  appealing  a 2004  decision  by  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  that  the  Delaware  Tribe  had  been  absorbed  into  the  Cherokee  Nation 
because  of  an  1867  agreement  and  an  1866  treaty.  The  Delawares,  based  in 
Bartlesville,  dispute  that,  as  does  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior.  They 
argued  that  the  tribe  maintained  its  independent  status. 

The  U.S.  Dustice  Department  sided  with  the  Delaware  Tribe  in  its  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  said  in  a brief  to  the  court  that  justices 
didn't  need  to  review  the  case  because  the  10th  Circuit  court  "expressly 
left  open  the  possibility  that  the  (Interior)  Department  could  determine 
that  the  Delaware's  status  as  a federally  recognized  Tribe  has  been 
restored  by  later  congressional  and  administrative  actions." 

The  case  stems  from  a 1996  decision  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
director  to  resume  government-to-government  relations  with  the  Delaware 
Tribe,  rescinding  a 1979  BIA  policy  to  deal  primarily  with  the  Delaware 
Tribe  through  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  BIA's  decision  in  1996  was  based  on 
a new  analysis  of  the  19th  century  agreement  and  treaty  that  allowed  the 
Delaware  Tribe  to  locate  on  Cherokee  lands. 

After  the  1996  decision,  the  Cherokee  Nation  sued,  claiming  the  Interior 
Department's  action  was  arbitrary  and  capricious.  A U.S.  District  judge  in 
Oklahoma  upheld  the  Interior  Department's  position,  but  the  10th  Circuit 
overturned  the  judge  last  November,  saying,  "Any  action  taken  on  the 
agency's  1996  final  decision  is  void." 

The  Delaware  Tribe  appealed  the  decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Supreme  Court  deals  blow  to  tribe,  timber  company 

Delawares  want  federal  recognition,  business  wants  to  log  in  sacred  site 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Native  AmericanTimes 
October  4,  2005 

By  refusing  to  hear  appeals  on  two  separate  cases,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  disappointed  one  tribe  while  giving  a sigh  of  relief  to  several  others. 

In  the  case  with  Oklahoma  connections,  justices  on  the  high  court 
refused  to  hear  an  appeal  from  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  regarding  an 
earlier  decision  to  strip  the  tribe  of  its  federal  recognition. 

The  Delawares  were  hoping  to  have  reviewed  a 10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruling  that  said  the  tribe  gave  up  independent  sovereignty  when 
they  signed  a treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  back  in  1866. 

"We  are  not  unsympathetic  to  the  Delawares'  cause.  The  [Department  of 
Interior's]  unlawful  actions,  however,  cannot  provide  the  Delawares  the 
status  they  seek,"  10th  Circuit  Court  judges  wrote  in  the  November  2004 
decision . 


In  handing  down  that  decision  the  appeals  count  was  making  reference  to 
an  earlier  ruling  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  that  1995  decision, 
then-Secretary  of  Interior  Bruce  Babbit  exempted  the  Delawares  from  the 
standard  federal  recognition  process  and  granted  the  tribe  separation  from 
the  Cherokees.  The  government  had  previously  told  the  Delawares  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  BIA's  federal  recognition  requirements . 

Supreme  Court  justices  gave  no  comment  as  to  why  they  refused  to  hear  an 
appeal  of  the  decision. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  pressed  the  case  against  the  Delawares. 

Even  though  the  lack  of  a hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  a blow,  a 
brief  filed  by  attorneys  with  the  Department  of  Justice-while  urging  the 
court  not  to  take  the  case-  states  that  the  10th  Circuit  Court  "expressly 
left  open  the  possibility  that  the  [DOI]  could  determine  that  the 
Delaware's  status  as  a federally  recognized  tribe  has  been  restored  by 
later  congressional  and  administrative  actions." 

The  court  also  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  by  a Wyoming  timber  company 
seeking  to  log  in  an  area  restricted  as  a sacred  site.  Wyoming  Sawmills 
has  been  challenging  a decision  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  that  placed 
limitations  on  development  within  the  Bighorn  National  Forest.  The  reason 
for  the  limitations:  The  Medicine  Wheel,  an  80-foot  diameter  circle  of 
stones  inside  the  forest,  is  considered  to  be  a site  of  cultural 
significance  by  tribes  as  diverse  as  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Crow,  Lakota, 
Dakota,  Shoshone,  Cree,  Salish,  Kootenai  and  Blackfeet. 

Local  Indian  leaders  had  praised  the  agency's  2001  decision. 

"In  an  era  that  other  federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  have  been  criticized  for  making  decisions  affecting  tribes 
without  prior  consultation,  it  is  especially  heartening  to  have  a federal 
court  giving  the  Forest  Service's  careful  planning  process  a seal  of 
approval,"  said  Northern  Arapaho  Tribal  Chairman  A1  Addison. 

Wyoming  Sawmills  contended  however  that  the  decision  unfairly  favored 
Indian  religion. 

"The  standards  and  guidelines  within  the  area  of  consultation  and 
surrounding  areas  from  multiple-use  forest  management  to  a special 
emphasis  area  solely  to  foster  Native  American  religions  and  their 
rituals,"  wrote  an  attorney  for  the  company. 

The  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  against  Wyoming  Sawmills.  The 
company  had  hoped  to  appeal  but,  like  the  Delawares,  have  been  stymied  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  hear  the  case. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Judge:  Village  can  close  gaming  hall 
By  Scott  Rapp 
Staff  writer 
October  6,  2005 

A federal  judge  vacated  his  2004  ruling  Wednesday,  setting  the  stage  for 
the  village  of  Union  Springs  to  close  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New 
York's  video  gaming  hall  on  Route  90. 

U.S.  District  Judge  David  N.  Hurd,  ruling  from  Utica,  dropped  his  May 
2004  injunction  against  the  village,  which  had  prohibited  the  lakeside 
community  from  trying  to  stop  the  tribe  from  opening  and  operating  its 
high-stakes  electronic  bingo  hall. 

"It's  my  understanding  (now)  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  have  a 
bingo  hall  than  anybody  else,  so  I would  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
have  it  closed,"  said  county  Legislature  Chairman  Herbert  Marshall. 


The  county  joined  the  village  and  town  of  Springpont  in  trying  to  get 
the  injunction  vacated.  In  a seven-page  decision,  Hurd  granted  the  village 
a summary  judgment  and  dismissed  the  case. 

In  May, the  2nd  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  directed  Hurd  to  reconsider 
the  dispute  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  March  that  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York  must  pay  taxes  on  ancestral  land  it  had  recently 
purchased  in  the  city  of  Sherrill. 

Referring  to  that  decision,  Hurd  wrote,  "The  nation's  efforts  to  avoid 
dismissal  in  light  of  (Oneidas  v.  Sherrill)  are  undermined  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  focus  on  the  disruptive  nature  of  exemption  from  taxation  by  local 
government . " 

Continuing,  he  said,  "If  avoidance  of  taxation  is  disruptive,  avoidance 
of  complying  with  local  zoning  and  land  use  law  is  no  less  disruptive.  In 
fact,  it  is  even  more  disruptive.  . . . The  nation  is  seeking  relief  that 
is  even  more  disruptive  than  nonpayment  of  taxes." 

Daniel  French,  a Syracuse  lawyer  representing  the  Cayugas,  said  he 
planned  to  review  the  decision  and  the  tribe's  legal  options  with  its 
governing  council.  The  Cayugas  could  challenge  Hurd's  ruling  with  the 
federal  appeals  court. 

Hurd's  decision  follows  the  tribe's  decision  this  week  to  temporarily 
close  its  video  gaming  hall  on  Route  89  in  the  town  of  Seneca  Falls.  The 
tribe  took  that  action  after  the  Seneca  County  Board  of  Supervisors  passed 
an  anti-gambling  law  aimed  at  permanently  shutting  down  the  facility  last 
week. 

"Given  what  they  did  in  Seneca  County,  I'm  not  sure  what  they're  going 
to  do  yet,"  French  said. 

Alan  Peterman, the  Syracuse  lawyer  representing  the  village,  said  the 
Supreme  Court's  Sherrill  decision  cleared  the  way  for  Hurd  to  vacate  the 
injunction . 

"After  the  city  of  Sherrill,  there  was  no  basis  for  the  relief  requested 
by  the  nation,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  planned  to  meet  with  village  officials  to  decide  their  next 
course  of  action.  Mayor  Ed  Trufant  did  not  return  a telephone  message. 

The  federal  appeals  court,  drawing  on  the  Sherrill  decision,  dismissed 
the  Cayuga  land  claim  and  the  $247.9  million  land-claim  judgment  in  Dune. 
The  Cayugas  had  hoped  to  use  that  money  to  leverage  a lucrative  casino 
deal  with  the  state. 

In  their  split  decision,  the  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  Cayugas  and 
the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the  co-plaintiff,  had  waited  too  long 
to  regain  ownership  of  some  64,000  acres  of  ancestral  land  around  the 
north  end  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

Both  video  gaming  halls  are  in  the  land-claim  area,  providing  the  basis 
for  Hurd's  2004  decision.  He  ruled  then  that  the  Cayugas  had  the  right  to 
operate  the  businesses  without  local  interference  because  they  were  in 
sovereign  "Indian  country." 

That  all  changed  with  the  Sherrill  decision. 

Since  their  land  claim  was  dismissed,  the  Cayugas  have  applied  to  have 
their  real  estate  holdings  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  be  placed  in 
federal  trust,  which  would  make  them  sovereign  and  tax  free. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Land  Dispute  Triggers  Closing  of  Coastal  Trail 
By  Christopher  Dunagan,  cdunagan@kitsapsun.com 


October  5,  2005 

The  popular  Second  Beach  Trail  near  LaPush  has  been  closed  indefinitely 
by  the  Quileute  Tribal  Council  as  a 40-year-old  land  dispute  reaches  a 
boiling  point. 

The  parking  area  for  the  trail  lies  within  the  Quileute  Reservation  near 
the  reservation's  southern  boundary.  Visitors  hike  a short  distance  on 
tribal  land  before  reaching  Olympic  National  Park  and  continuing  on  to  the 
ocean  beach. 

The  dispute  is  over  the  reservation's  northern  boundary.  The  tribe 
contends  that  Olympic  National  Park  staked  its  boundary  line  within  the 
reservation  near  Rialto  Beach,  another  popular  destination.  To  resolve  the 
dispute  over  Rialto  Beach,  park  officials  have  proposed  substituting  land 
elsewhere  to  expand  the  reservation. 

"The  tribe  has  been  negotiating  in  good  faith  to  resolve  the  boundary 
dispute,"  said  Kyle  Taylor  Lucas,  the  tribe's  executive  director.  "We  have 
been  discussing  lands  (in  the  park)  as  potentially  available.  It  recently 
came  to  our  attention  that  those  lands  are  in  a designated  wilderness 
area . " 

A formal  letter  from  the  Solicitor  General's  Office  states  that  those 
wilderness  areas  are  not  available  for  a land  exchange  with  the  tribe.  The 
letter  came  as  a stunning  blow  to  tribal  officials,  who  believe  they  have 
been  acting  as  "good  neighbors"  by  allowing  park  visitors  to  use 
reservation  lands,  Lucas  said. 

Tribal  Chairman  Russell  Woodruff  Sr.  said  he  understands  why  park 
officials  want  to  continue  the  use  of  Rialto  Beach,  one  of  the  most 
visited  and  scenic  areas  in  Olympic  National  Park.  But  that's  no  reason  to 
ignore  tribal  ownership  and  continue  to  use  reservation  lands  without  fair 
compensation.  The  tribe  was  never  consulted  in  the  1988  wilderness 
designation,  he  said. 

Another  reason  the  issue  has  come  to  a head  is  the  increased  urgency 
resulting  from  the  Asian  tsunami,  which  killed  more  than  200,000  people  in 
December  of  last  year.  Because  the  Quileute  school  and  many  homes  are  at 
low  elevation  near  the  ocean,  the  tribe  has  proposed  moving  the  village  to 
higher  ground  to  reduce  the  tsunami  risk. 

Land  south  of  the  reservation  could  meet  that  need,  said  Lucas,  but  the 
wilderness  designation  seems  to  quash  those  plans.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
move  the  school  to  an  area  near  the  Second  Beach  Trail. 

The  only  land  the  park  seems  to  be  offering,  she  said,  are  wetlands  or 
property  not  suitable  for  development. 

"Regrettably,"  said  Olympic  National  Park  Superintendent  Bill  Laitner, 
"the  tribal  council  has  chosen  to  close  access  across  their  lands.  We  are 
working  to  continue  discussions  and  are  hopeful  that  visitors  will  once 
again  have  access  to  Second  Beach." 

U.S.  Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-Belfair,  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
negotiations,  said  he  will  continue  to  work  on  a solution. 

The  Third  Beach  Trail,  also  near  LaPush,  remains  open.  For  information 
about  coastal  hiking,  check  www.nps.gov/01ym  or  call  (360)  565-3100. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Kitsap  SUN,  Bremerton,  WA. 
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Indians  have  a message:  "We  intend  to  be  here  forever" 

By  DAVID  HORSEY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the  fourth  part  of  a seven-part  series. 

October  9,  2005 


DISPATCH  FROM  KAMIAH,  NEZ  PERCE  RESERVATION,  Sept.  22  - Few  people  can 
tell  you  where  their  world  began,  but  the  Ni-Mii-Puu  can. 

A big  mound  rises  on  a grassy  slope  above  this  Idaho  town.  Myth  says  the 
mound  covers  the  buried  heart  of  a great  monster  that  gobbled  up  all  of 
the  animals  in  the  world.  Coyotes  killed  the  monster,  cut  up  his  heart  and, 
from  the  blood,  created  the  Ni-Mii-Puu,  better  known  as  the  Nez  Perce 
tribe . 

The  Heart  of  the  Monster  site  lies  just  across  U.S.  12  from  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Resort,  an  RV  park  with  log  cabins  set  back  in  the  trees  and  a 
motel  office,  gift  shop  and  restaurant  built  to  resemble  a stockade.  The 
restaurant  is  the  Sacajewea  Cafe' . The  Lewis  and  Clark  theme  is  ubiquitous 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

This  morning,  I check  out  of  the  resort,  drive  down  the  hill  and  cross 
the  bridge  over  the  Clearwater  River.  A little  farther  downstream  is  a 
sprawling  sawmill  built  on  the  place  where  Lewis  and  Clark  camped  out  for 
several  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1806  on  their  return  trip  to  the  United 
States.  Mountain  passes  were  still  blocked  by  snow,  so  the  explorers  had 
little  choice  but  to  stay  here  in  what  they  called  their  Long  Camp  and 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Nez  Perce. 

Now,  as  I drive  into  town,  the  Corps  of  Discovery  II  is  situated  at  the 
city  park.  I toured  this  traveling  exhibit  yesterday  and  heard  yet  again 
about  the  meetings  between  Lewis  and  Clark's  Corps  of  Discovery  and  the 
native  tribes  who  helped  them  on  their  trek  to  the  ocean.  Today,  I have  my 
own  meeting  with  the  Indians. 

I take  a left  at  the  tribal  casino  and  pull  up  at  the  community  hall 
where  the  Nez  Perce  are  sitting  in  council  for  three  days.  Inside  on  a 
basketball  court,  chairs  are  lined  up  and  an  election  is  taking  place.  Any 
member  of  the  tribe  who  is  18  or  older  living  on  the  reservation  can  take 
part  in  the  vote  and  the  meeting.  It  is  democracy  in  its  purest  form. 

I find  a seat  on  the  bleachers  and  soon  am  talking  to  a big,  handsome 
Indian  man  with  a long  braid  running  down  his  back.  He  is  Brooklyn 
Baptiste,  a member  of  the  tribe's  executive  committee  and  a descendant  of 
Twisted  Hair,  the  chief  who  welcomed  and  fed  Lewis  and  Clark  when  they 
came  out  of  the  mountains  at  Weippe  Prairie. 

Baptiste  confirms  what  I have  heard  elsewhere:  that  the  tribes  along  the 
path  of  the  expedition  began  with  great  skepticism,  if  not  hostility, 
toward  the  bicentennial  event.  After  all,  why  celebrate  the  moment  in 
history  when  your  ancestors'  way  of  life  began  to  unravel?  But,  when  event 
organizers  assured  the  Indians  they  envisioned  not  a celebration  but  a 
commemoration,  many  tribal  members  began  to  see  an  opportunity,  a chance 
to  tell  their  side  of  the  story. 

"We  can  educate  people,"  Baptiste  tells  me.  "We  don't  have  to  kick  over 
tombstones.  It's  a window,  not  just  for  our  country,  but  for  the  whole 
world  to  see  who  contributed.  Lewis  and  Clark  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  us." 

I ask  Baptiste  about  his  name  and  background.  As  with  many  American 
Indians,  it  is  a story  of  blending.  The  name  Brooklyn  came  from  a buddy  of 
his  grandfather ' s who  served  with  him  in  a tank  regiment  during  World  War 
IIj  Baptiste  comes  from  a French  Canadian  branch  of  the  family  tree.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  through  his  mother,  but  he  is  Umatilla  by 
way  of  his  father.  He  tells  me  he's  just  been  to  the  Pendleton  Round-Up  to 
visit  his  Umatilla  relations. 

Small  world  - I was  there,  too,  at  the  start  of  my  trip.  The  Round-Up  is 
the  only  rodeo  in  America  that  features  Indians  almost  as  prominently  as 
cowboys.  The  Indian  horse  relay  - young  Indian  men  riding  bareback  and 
switching  mounts  in  midrace  - was  more  wild  and  exciting  than  the  bull 
riding  in  which  cowboys  mostly  got  dumped  into  the  dirt  about  seven 
seconds  short  of  their  full  eight-second  ride. 

Behind  the  rodeo  arena  there  was  an  Indian  encampment  where  Brooklyn 
Baptiste  stayed.  I had  wandered  through  trying  to  find  a woman  named 
Roberta  Conner,  better  known  as  Bobbie.  I finally  located  her  teepee  but 
she  was  in  Portland  for  the  day.  I left  a note  saying  I hoped  we  would 
connect  later. 

When  we  finally  did,  it  was  at  the  $18.4  million  Tamastslikt  Cultural 
Institute  where  she  is  director.  The  institute  sits  on  a prairie  just  east 


of  Pendleton,  a half  mile  past  the  tribal  casino  and  just  beyond  the 
tribal  golf  course.  Inside  is  an  impressive  museum  that  presents  the 
history  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  - Umatilla,  Walla  Walla  and  Cayuse  - 
whose  homeland  once  covered  most  of  southeastern  Washington  and 
northeastern  Oregon.  In  1855,  they  were  all  moved  away  from  the  Columbia 
River,  the  spine  of  their  culture,  and  pushed  together  onto  a reservation 
that,  over  time,  kept  shrinking. 

Bobbie  Conner  is  a genial  woman  but  she  doesn't  mince  words.  "The 
American  possession  of  the  West  meant  dispossession  of  others,"  she  told 
me.  "Jefferson  talked  of  the  West  as  an  empty  canvas,  but  it  required  the 
elimination  of  the  people  who  already  lived  here  to  make  it  empty." 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was  the  first  incursion  of  the  U.S. 
government  on  the  Columbia  Plateau,  she  noted,  "the  first  group  of 
emissaries  from  a young,  ambitious  country  sent  by  a young,  ambitious 
president . " 

Unsurprisingly,  Conner  was  not  initially  thrilled  by  the  idea  of 
throwing  a party  in  honor  of  Jefferson's  men.  But,  as  head  of  the  cultural 
institute,  she  soon  began  to  see  the  bicentennial  as  an  opportunity  to  be 
leveraged;  a chance  to  get  the  story  told  right,  to  remind  the  country  of 
the  solemn  obligations  made  when  Indian  lands  were  taken  in  exchange  for  a 
set  of  treaty  rights  and  to  begin  a national  dialogue,  not  just  about  what 
happened,  but  what  happens  next. 

It  is  too  early  for  her  to  say  if  American  Indian  engagement  with  the 
bicentennial  has  been  a success,  but  certainly  some  good  has  come  of  it. 
Indians  are  at  the  table  when  every  bicentennial  event  is  planned  - the 
Corps  of  Discovery  II  exhibit  is  even  being  supervised  by  an  American 
Indian  - and  the  new  connections  made  between  scattered  tribes  can  be  used 
to  multiply  Indian  power  in  future  battles. 

There  is  one  big  thing  Conner  would  like  the  rest  of  America  to  learn  if 
they  are  paying  attention  to  the  bicentennial.  It  is  simply  this:  Indians 
are  still  here  - not  assimilated,  not  dying  out.  After  struggling  through 
a long  era  of  debility  and  dependence,  Conner  said,  "We  are  finding  a 
renewal  of  our  strength  and  independence.  We  have  survived  and  we  intend 
to  be  here  forever." 

Back  here  in  Kamiah,  Allen  Slickpoo  has  just  been  voted  in  as  chairman 
of  the  general  council.  He's  a busy  man  but  he  gives  me  a few  minutes  of 
his  time. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  other  tribes 
have  become  "a  betwixt  and  between  people,"  he  says,  not  part  of 
mainstream  American  society  but  not  entirely  comfortable  in  the  confines 
of  the  reservation.  Still,  there  is  resilience. 

"We  were  not  conquered,"  Slickpoo  says  with  intensity.  "We  know  where 
the  center  of  the  Earth  is,  according  to  the  teachings  of  our  fathers,  and 
we  never  lost  that." 

The  Nez  Perce  also  are  learning  the  ways  of  the  modern  world  quite  well. 
That  becomes  clear  when  Rebecca  Miles,  the  bright,  young  tribal  chairwoman 
reports  on  the  tribe's  business.  It's  all  about  water  rights,  fish 
hatchery  management,  challenges  to  tribal  sovereignty,  salmon  recovery, 
wolf  management  and  lots  of  litigation  - lawsuits  against  developers, 
lawsuits  against  the  states  and  lawsuits  in  defense  of  despoiled  nature. 
Those  old  treaties  in  the  hands  of  a new  generation  of  smart,  educated 
Native  Americans  have  become  weapons  as  effective  as  arrows  in  defending 
the  people  whose  claim  to  this  piece  of  the  Earth  predates  Lewis  and  Clark 
by  thousands  of  years. 

Coyote  was  once  the  trickster  who  outsmarted  the  Monster.  Today,  I think 
he's  a lawyer. 

David  Horsey  is  a P-I  editorial  cartoonist  and  columnist  and 
member  of  the  P-I  Editorial  Board.  E-mail:  davidhorsey@seattlepi.com. 
Copyright  c.  1996-2005  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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PROTECT  BEAR  BUTTE!  (UPDATE) 
by  Canter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation 

Ah-ho  My  Relations, 

Last  night  we  attended  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Meade  County 
Commissioners  to  voice  our  objection  to  the  planned  "biker  bar"  and  600 
acre  entertainment  venue  adjacent  to  our  sacred  mountain  Bear  Butte.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  none  of  the  statewide  media  were  present  to  report  the 
proceedings  as  person  after  person,  representing  a very  broad  range  of 
Indian  Nations  and  groups,  rose  to  testify  against  allowing  this  obscene 
development  to  proceed.  Indian  people  were  joined  by  many  concerned 
citizens  from  the  surrounding  area  until  the  first  hearing  room  became  too 
crowded  and  the  meeting  was  moved  into  an  auditorium. 

First  to  be  heard  was  a group  of  landowners  and  local  people  who  are 
opposed  to  the  development.  They  explained  that  not  only  was  the 
development  harmful  to  Indian  interests  it  is  also  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  to  have  more  and  more  huge  campsites  with  liquor 
licenses  proliferating  throughout  the  county.  They  not  only  made  a 
powerful  economic  case  they  also  clearly  informed  the  Commissioners  of  the 
sacred  nature  of  Bear  Butte  as  they  were  represented  by  Lakota  women  Dace 
DeCory,  Ann  White  Hat  and  Nancy  Kyle.  I will  give  you  the  name  of  their 
organization  in  the  next  update  but  they've  been  working  on  this  issue 
from  the  beginning  and  deserve  our  appreciation. 

After  their  presentations  the  "Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills"  began  with 
a presentation  by  Executive  Director  Charmaine  White  Face.  Charmaine  made 
all  the  arguments  we  had  earlier  made  in  our  fight  against  the  shooting 
range,  citing  the  freedom  of  religion  acts  in  the  Constitutions  of  South 
Dakota  and  America.  She  then  presented  the  Commissioners  with  an  official 
resolution  from  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  opposing  the  development  on  behalf 
of  the  Sicangu  Nation.  She  spoke  for  all  of  us  as  she  told  them  of  all  the 
Indian  Nations  who  still  journey  to  the  sacred  mountain  to  pray  and 
conduct  ceremonies.  Her  presentation  was  thorough  as  well  as  powerful  and 
when  she  finished  I think  even  the  Commissioners  were  impressed  and  more 
open  to  our  requests. 

Charmaine  introduced  Debra  White  Plume  who  spoke  to  the  Commissioners 
about  her  Nation's  special  and  sacred  ties  to  "Mato  Paha"  and  the  Black 
Hills.  She  explained  the  map  of  the  sky  that  guided  the  Oglala  Lakota  and 
the  greater  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  Nations  to  perform  certain  of  their 
sacred  ceremonies  upon  the  Sacred  Mountain.  She  explained  that  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  the  people  gather  at  Mato  Paha  to  consider  important 
questions  to  the  tribe  and  make  lasting  decisions  for  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  gather  medicine  and  food.  She  then  presented  a very  forceful 
Resolution  from  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  strongly  opposing  the 
development  and  directing  the  Tribal  President  to  make  every  effort  at  the 
local,  state  and  federal  levels  to  stop  the  development  and  to  establish  a 
five  mile  buffer  zone  around  Bear  Butte. 

Next  to  speak  was  State  Senator  Teresa  Two  Bulls  who  voiced  her 
opposition  as  both  a Lakota  and  an  elected  official.  She  reminded  the 
Commissioners  that  as  elected  officials  they  serve  the  people  just  as  she 
does  and  it  is  her  hope  that  they  will  listen  to  the  people's  voices.  I 
was  impressed  with  what  Ms  Two  Bulls  had  to  say  and  I was  also  encouraged 
to  see  an  elected  official  in  the  State  legislature  stand  with  her  people 
seeking  justice.  We  need  more  like  her. 

I was  introduced  next  to  speak  for  my  Ponca  Nation  as  then  speaker  after 
speaker  rose  to  speak  on  behalf  of  their  people,  our  Nations,  and  our  most 
Sacred  Mountain.  Men  and  women  of  many  Nations  called  for  unity  and  urged 
the  People  to  protect  Bear  Butte  and  stop  all  further  development  near  the 
sacred  mountain.  I informed  the  Commissioners  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  take  this  effort  to  save  Bear  Butte  and  I invited  them  to  join  us 
in  our  next  effort  which  will  be  to  ask  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to 
create  a five  mile  buffer  zone  against  all  further  development  and  to  also 
stop  all  liquor  sales  with  the  same  zone.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 


they  accept. 

One  young  man,  speaking  on  behalf  of  "Owe  Aku"  and  the  NYM  (Native  Youth 
Movement)  warned  the  Commissioners  that  many  young  warriors  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  protect  the  place  where  so  many  Indian  youth 
must  go  to  Fast  and  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  strong  men  and  women.  His 
words  were  strong  and  powerful  to  those  in  the  room  and  caused  them  to 
applaud  him  and  say  "HO" ! One  Commissioner  felt  threatened  and  protested 
but  others  reassured  him  that  true  words  aren't  threats  and  the  meeting 
continued  with  a better  understanding  of  the  stakes.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I 
think  I'd  be  just  as  proud  of  another  young  man  saying  the  same  thing,  the 
fact  that  Vic  Camp  is  my  son  shouldn't  matter. 

Unfortunately  several  speakers  spoke  while  I was  out  of  the  room  and  I 
can't  report  their  words,  but  all  of  us  reinforced  the  points  made  in  the 
beginning  and  each  speaker  added  something  good  to  the  whole  until  by  the 
end  of  the  meeting  our  meanings  were  clear  to  the  Meade  County 
Commissioners,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  to  the  world...  It  is  time 
for  the  mountain  sacred  to  so  many  Nations  to  be  protected  and  rescued 
from  the  steadily  encroaching  development  that  is  exemplified  by,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  obscene  development  proposed  as  "Sacred  Ground".  In  this 
we  are  united  as  a people  and  we  intend  to  use  every  resource  at  our 
disposal  to  protect  our  true  sacred  ground.  Bear  Butte. 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  all  to  build  on  and  utilize  the  unity  and  momentum  we 

have  begun.  Although  in  the  words  of  the  whiteman,  "all  options  remain  on 

the  table"  our  next  effort  must  be  in  attempting  to  convince  the  State 
legislature  to  take  action  to  protect  Bear  Butte.  Senator  Two  Bulls 
offered  to  copy  and  print  each  and  every  email,  fax  and  letter  sent  to  her 
in  opposition  to  the  development.  She  intends  to  make  them  available  to 
every  Senator  and  to  use  them  in  her  efforts  to  support  us.  This  is  a 

great  opportunity  if  we  can  generate  a flood  of  emails  to  her  and  the 

Governor  it  will  help  our  Indian  legislators  in  their  work  to  protect  Bear 
Butte . 

At  times  like  these  many  young  warriors  are  eager  to  rush  into  battle 
and  like  Vic  said,  there  may  come  a time  when  a stand  must  be  made  and 
sacrifices  must  be  endured.  I agree  that  Bear  Butte  is  a place  worth  a 
fight  and  I fear  the  wasicu  will  not  understand  that  until  too  late.  But 
for  now  we  must  utilize  the  resources  we  have  at  hand.  Please  join  me  in 
contacting  the  following  officials  to  state  your  support  for  the  effort  to 
Protect  Bear  Butte  by  establishing  a minimum  five  mile  buffer  zone  and 
your  adamant  opposition  to  granting  of  liquor  licenses  or  the  building  of 
noisy,  drunken,  entertainment  venues  close  to  our  sacred  mountain.  Thank 
you  for  your  help.  Carter 

Senator  Theresa  B Two  Bulls 
Home  Address 
PO  Box  434 

Pine  Ridge  57770-0434 
Phone  Numbers 
Home:  605-867-5958 
Capitol : 

Business:  605-867-2643 
Fax:  605-867-2513 


Gov.  Mike  Rounds 
Office  of  the  Governor 
500  E.  Capitol  Ave. 

Pierre,  SD  57501 
605.773.3212 
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Snowbowl  battle  goes  to  court 
By  IOANNA  DODDER 
The  Daily  Courier 
October  6,  2005 

As  American  Indians  and  supporters  chanted  outside  Prescott's  downtown 
federal  courthouse  Thursday,  lawyers  inside  tried  to  convince  U.S. 

District  Dudge  Paul  Rosenblatt  that  he  should  call  off  a trial  over  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Snowbowl  Ski  Area  near  Flagstaff  and  side  with 
their  arguments. 

Rosenblatt  ended  the  all-day  hearing  around  5 p.m.  Thursday  and  decided 
to  return  at  9 a.m.  today.  He  might  rule  today  on  motions  from  both  the 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  seeking  summary  judgments  that  would  avoid  a 
trial  scheduled  for  next  week  at  the  same  location  in  the  post  office 
building  on  Prescott's  plaza. 

If  the  tribes  and  environmental  groups  win  a summary  judgment,  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  will  have  to  re-do  its  two-volume  environmental 
study  that  explains  the  impacts  of  the  Snowbowl  expansion  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks. 

If  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  wins,  Snowbowl  officials  can  start  building  a 
14-mile  pipeline  to  bring  effluent  from  Flagstaff  for  snowmaking  on  200 
acres;  start  cutting  down  trees  on  74  acres  to  add  ski  runs;  build  a 
snowplay  area;  and  improve  ski  lifts  and  lodges. 

Snowbowl  attorney  lanice  Schneider  told  the  court  that  the  ski  area 
likely  will  have  to  shut  down  without  snowmaking.  During  some  of  the 
recent  drought  years,  the  ski  area  was  open  for  only  a few  weeks  all 
season.  It  is  a major  part  of  Flagstaff's  winter  economy. 

At  the  core  of  the  court  debate  is  the  contention  of  six  Arizona  Indian 
tribes  that  using  recycled  wastewater  to  make  artificial  snow  at  the  ski 
area  would  desecrate  a place  that  is  holy  to  the  tribes.  Groundwater  and 
surface  water  just  aren't  available  anywhere  near  the  peaks,  Schneider 
said . 

The  case  could  have  far-reaching  impacts  on  how  the  federal  government 
manages  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  American  Indians  often  hold  sacred. 
It  could  set  a precedent  on  how  the  federal  government  implements  the 
Religious  Freedom  and  Restoration  Act,  said  Howard  Shanker,  attorney  for 
the  Navajo  Nation,  Hualapai  Tribe  and  Sierra  Club  in  the  case. 

Quoting  the  late  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ^Justice  William  Brennan  in  a 
dissenting  opinion,  Shanker  said  the  government  is  worried  that  it  could 
lose  control  of  huge  tracts  of  federal  lands  if  it  acknowledges  the 
religious  significance  of  sites  to  American  Indians. 

"Millions  of  acres  of  federal  land  is  at  stake  here,"  Schneider  agreed. 
The  federal  government  recognizes  more  than  550  tribes  and  the  Hualapai 
alone  admit  they  have  thousands  of  shrines,  she  said. 

Ironically,  the  man  once  charged  with  protecting  the  rights  of  American 
Indians,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt,  was  among 
the  attorneys  representing  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  Resort  Limited  Partnership 
at  the  hearing. 

A few  dozen  protesters  chanted  "Bruce  Babbitt!  We  are  watching!"  as 
Babbitt  entered  and  exited  the  courthouse  throughout  the  day,  doing  the 
same  for  Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor  Nora  Rasure,  who  approved  the 
ski  area  expansion  and  snowmaking  proposal. 

The  prominent  San  Francisco  Peaks,  an  isolated  stand  of  mountains  that 
include  the  tallest  in  Arizona,  are  "central  to  one  of  our  creation 
stories,"  Hualapai  Chair  Charlie  Vaughn  said  during  a press  conference  on 
the  county  courthouse  plaza  Thursday. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  first  granted  the  ski  area  a permit  to  open  in 
1938  before  American  Indians  even  got  the  right  to  vote,  Vaughn  said,  so 
the  people  native  to  the  area  never  had  a voice  in  its  creation.  Tribes 
took  a fight  against  a previous  Snowbowl  expansion  all  the  way  to  the  U.S. 


Supreme  Court  in  1979  but  lost. 

The  peaks  are  one  of  four  major  mountains  that  mark  the  Navajo  territory, 
explained  Robert  Tohe,  a Navajo  who  also  is  an  environmental  justice 
organizer  for  the  Sierra  Club. 

"There  is  a whole  disruption  in  our  social  lives  since  the  mountain  has 
been  developed,"  Tohe  said.  Because  people  are  disregarding  the  sanctity 
of  the  peaks,  the  tribe  is  suffering  from  social  ills  such  as  violence  in 
homes,  he  said. 

Indoors,  Anglo  attorneys  for  the  tribes  tried  to  explain  to  the  judge 
the  significance  of  the  peaks  to  the  native  people,  saying  the  effluent  on 
the  peaks  could  spell  an  end  to  tribal  cultures. 

"This  literally  for  the  Hualapai  is  where  they  were  created,"  Hualapai 
attorney  William  Zukosky  said.  And  it  is  the  home  of  the  katsina  spirits 
for  the  Hopi,  he  added. 

The  recycled  wastewater  contains  waste  from  hospitals  and  mortuaries, 
the  "byproducts  of  death,"  Zukosky  said.  The  tribes  consider  the  peaks  to 
be  alive. 

"It  is  death  being  placed  on  the  mountain  that  this  case  is  all  about," 
Zukosky  said. 

No  one  is  challenging  the  religious  importance  of  the  peaks  to  native 
people,  Judge  Rosenblatt  said.  The  issue,  he  said,  is  whether  the  Snowbowl 
expansion  will  put  a substantial  burden  on  the  tribes'  abilities  to 
practice  their  religions. 

Federal  and  ski  area  attorneys  argued  that  it  won't  be  a burden,  noting 
that  99  percent  of  the  peaks  would  remain  undeveloped  for  ceremonies. 
Contact  the  reporter  at  jdodder@prescottaz.com 
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Frank  into  7th  decade  of  salmon  fight 
BY  PEGGY  ANDERSEN 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
October  8,  2005 

FRANK'S  LANDING  - It's  been  60  years  since  Billy  Frank's  first  arrest.  He 
was  catching  salmon  on  the  river  named  for  his  people,  the  Nisqually.  He 
was  14,  doing  what  his  father,  his  grandfather  and  countless  other 
generations  had  done  for  centuries. 

He's  been  fighting  for  his  people  and  the  salmon  ever  since. 

"In  my  estimation,  he's  the  functional  equivalent  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  for  African-American  people,  or  Cesar  Chavez  for  Hispanic  people," 
said  David  Nicandri,  director  of  the  Washington  State  History  Museum  and  a 
longtime  observer  of  Northwest  life. 

"One  of  his  great  lines  is  about  its  taking  so  many  talents  and  pooling 
of  efforts  to  get  things  done,"  Nicandri  said.  "He'll  say,  'You  need  the 
policy  people,  the  scientists  - and  you  need  the  getting-arrested  guy,  and 
I was  the  getting-arrested  guy. ' " 

Billy  wasn't  looking  for  trouble  when  he  was  arrested  for  the  first  time 
in  1945. 

"I  never  thought  anything  about  it,"  Frank  said.  "Here  it  is;  this  is 
what  we  do  - we  fish." 

"When  I was  a kid,  we  lived  right  here.  I was  born  right  here,"  he  said 
during  a recent  walk  along  the  river  at  the  landing  site,  wiped  clear  of 
structures  by  the  100-year  flood  of  1997. 

That  first  arrest  was  the  first  of  many. 

"What  that  did,  it  drove  me  more  underground,"  Frank  recalled.  " I 
fished  at  night,  I pulled  my  nets  out  at  dark,  I hid  my  canoes." 


The  struggle  went  on  for  years  as  Northwest  tribes  fought  for  the  right, 
guaranteed  in  their  treaties,  to  fish  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  places. 

"They  always  said  the  treaties  are  not  worth  the  paper  they're  written 
on,"  Frank  recalled  wryly  of  the  considerable  opposition. 

But  in  1974,  U.S.  District  Judge  George  Boldt  affirmed  the  tribes'  right 
to  half  of  the  fish  harvest  - and  the  nation's  obligation  to  honor  the 
treaties  signed  more  than  a century  earlier.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
Boldt  five  years  later. 

"That  for  me  is  one  of  the  biggest  decisions  of  our  time  - in  U.S. 
history,  in  world  history,"  Frank  said.  "We  didn't  have  any  money,  we 
didn't  have  any  attorneys,  and  things  like  that.  We  didn't  have  any 
inf rastructure  to  work  with  the  state  ...  or  the  federal  government  or  the 
neighbors  of  anybody  or  the  utilities  that  put  the  dams  on  the  river." 

The  Boldt  decision  ensured  Northwest  tribes  a place  at  the  table,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  - a 
coalition  of  salmon-treaty  tribes  of  which  Frank  has  since  served  as 
chairman . 

"So  here  we  are  today,  still  trying  to  implement  the  Boldt  decision, 
still  trying  to  implement  the  recovery  of  salmon,"  Frank  said. 

Fish  still  come  back  to  the  Nisqually,  but  not  as  many,  Frank  said. 

"When  I was  a kid,  I thought  there  was  a lot  of  salmon,"  Frank  said. 

"But  when  my  Dad,  who  lived  to  be  104  - when  he  was  young,  he  thought 
there  was  a lot  of  salmon.  But  even  before  that,  in  the  1800s  there  was  a 
lot  of  salmon.  I mean  millions  and  millions  of  salmon.  And  it  dwindled  as 
we  all  spent  our  life  here  on  the  watershed." 

Fie  still  believes  the  runs  can  be  saved,  though  he  wonders  what  the 
region  will  look  like  if  the  population  continues  to  boom. 

"This  can  be  gone  tomorrow  if  we  pollute  the  place,"  Frank  said.  "So  now 
these  people  are  important,  these  non-Indian  people  who  are  moving  here  - 
they're  the  ones  who  are  going  to  make  a decision  whether  we're  going  to 
have  salmon  here.  I can  tell  you  the  story  and  how  important  it  is  and  how 
much  it  means  to  Indian  people,  but  what  does  it  mean  to  these  people? 

Does  it  mean  anything  at  all?"  he  wondered. 

"There's  more  good  than  bad  people,"  Frank  said.  "And  so  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  we  never  change  course.  We  just  stay  the  course." 

The  Nisqually  elder  has  met  with  judges,  senators  and  presidents,  some 
on  less-than-f riendly  terms. 

"They're  retired,  some  of  them  are  dead  and  gone,  but  I'm  still  here 
doing  what  I do,  and  that's  getting  people  together  and  making  sure  that 
we  find  a way  to  get  where  we're  going  about  that  salmon,"  Frank  said. 
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Judge  demands  agencies  help  salmon  at  dams 

River  policy 

MICHAEL  MILSTEIN 

The  Oregonian 

October  8,  2005 

In  especially  blunt  talk  aimed  as  high  as  President  Bush,  a federal  judge 
in  Portland  said  he  will  not  put  up  with  any  more  botched  government 
attempts  to  reduce  the  harm  Columbia  River  dams  wreak  on  native  salmon. 

Federal  agencies  had  better  do  it  promptly  this  time,  and  do  it  right, 
U.S.  District  Judge  James  Redden  ordered  Friday.  And  the  government  had 
better  realize  that  four  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Lower  Snake  River  may 
have  to  be  torn  out  if  Congress  and  the  president  do  not  supply  the  money 
and  commitment  to  aid  salmon  in  other  ways. 

"'Speeching'  on  the  dams  will  not  avoid  breaching  the  dams,"  the  judge 


wrote,  a likely  reference  to  President  Bush,  who  in  a 2003  speech  at  one 
of  the  dams  pledged  they  would  not  be  breached.  "Cooperation  and 
assistance  may." 

He  gave  federal  agencies  one  year  --  half  the  time  they  asked  for  --  to 
come  up  with  an  effective  plan  to  aid  salmon.  He  then  tightened  the  leash 
by  ordering  them  to  report  progress  to  him  every  90  days.  Redden  outlined 
five  key  faults  they  must  correct. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
protected  salmon,  told  Redden  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to  give 
step-by-step  instructions  that  would  "inject  the  court  into  the 
deliberative  process  of  the  agencies." 

Redden  countered  that  the  agency's  failures  have  proven  he  must  take  a 
more  direct  role  to  make  sure  the  next  attempt  is  "not  a secret  process 
with  a disastrous  surprise  ending." 

Redden's  forceful  directive  is  no  surprise  --  it's  a detailed  follow-up 
to  what  he  had  told  attorneys  in  court  a week  ago.  But  the  straight- 
talking  judge  made  clear  that  leaders  at  all  levels  of  government  have  an 
obligation  to  act. 

He  said  government  efforts  to  offset  the  impacts  of  the  dams  were 
derailed  because  Congress  and  the  president  were  not  providing  the  funds 
to  do  the  job  right. 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  demands  of  other  users  of  the  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  Snake  River,  but  we  need  to  be  far  more  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  endangered  and  threatened  species,"  Redden  wrote. 

He  said  the  agencies  responsible  for  salmon  survival  and  for  managing 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  dams  have  mishandled  their  task  too  many  times  and 
wasted  too  much  time.  They  ignored  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  tailored 
their  assessments  to  conclude  salmon  will  be  all  right  when  they  really 
won 't . 

"The  government's  inaction  appears  to  some  parties  to  be  a strategy 
intended  to  avoid  making  hard  choices  and  offending  those  who  favor  the 
status  quo,"  he  said.  "Without  real  action  from  the  action  agencies,  the 
result  will  be  the  loss  of  the  wild  salmon." 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Bonneville  Power  Administration  crafted  a 10-year,  $6  billion  plan  to 
assist  young  salmon  by,  among  other  things,  keeping  them  from  getting 
sucked  into  dam  turbines. 

But  Redden  rejected  the  plan  in  May  as  unreliable,  the  third  time  in  12 
years  courts  turned  down  the  government's  fix  for  Columbia  salmon. 

Another  failed  effort  by  federal  agencies  would  expose  the  government  to 
legal  liability  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for  injuring  protected 
salmon.  That  could  require  the  courts  to  step  in  and  "run  the  river,"  the 
judge  said,  something  Redden  said  he  cannot  tolerate. 

"Such  a dysfunction  of  government  is  not  a rational  option,"  he  wrote. 
"There  must  be  cooperation  between  the  parties  and  all  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  to  avoid  such  an  embarrassment . " 

Redden  specifically  faulted  federal  agencies  for  limiting  their 
examination  of  the  effects  of  dams  on  salmon.  Among  the  tasks  he  set 
before  them  was  to  expand  their  analysis  of  whether  dams  affect  extinction 
possibilities  to  also  consider  whether  dams  thwart  recovery  measures. 

Federal  attorneys  have  60  days  to  appeal  Redden's  ruling  and  are 
considering  whether  they  will,  said  Brian  Gorman,  a spokesman  for  the 
Fisheries  Service.  In  the  meantime,  he  said,  "we'll  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  do  our  very  best"  to  comply  with  the  judge's  order. 

Michael  Milstein:  503-294-7689;  michaelmilstein@news.oregonian.com 
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FEMA  calls  on  Blackfeet 
By  3ARED  MILLER 
Tribune  Regional  Reporter 
October  8,  2005 

BROWNING  - The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  has  asked  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  to  furnish  500  trained  workers  to  help  with  cleanup 
efforts  in  the  hurricane-devastated  Gulf  Coast. 

FEMA  is  offering  three  months  of  work  at  a wage  of  $18  an  hour  for  those 

who  qualify,  said  George  Kipp,  director  of  the  Blackfeet  Manpower  Program. 

Tribal  agencies  and  officials  are  scrambling  this  weekend  to  identify 
potential  workers  and  help  them  meet  a number  of  federal  eligibility 
requirements . 

The  tribe  is  providing  free  training  for  those  who  are  interested. 

Tribal  members  and  non-Indians  at  least  18  years  old  are  eligible.  Workers 

have  been  driving  from  as  far  as  Great  Falls,  Helena  and  Fort  Belknap  to 
take  the  training. 

The  employment  opportunities  will  have  a significant,  positive  impact  on 
the  struggling  reservation  economy  and  local  families,  Kipp  said. 
Reservation  unemployment  is  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  state. 

"This  is  major,"  Kipp  said.  The  workers  "will  be  able  to  have  a good 
holiday  season.  They'll  be  able  to  buy  school  clothes,  have  a good 
Christmas,  maybe  buy  a new  vehicle  and  pay  off  some  bills." 

FEMA  contacted  the  tribe  last  month  about  the  workers,  said  Flora  McLeen, 
who  works  for  the  tribe's  WIC  supplemental  nutrition  program. 

The  tribe  already  was  training  dozens  of  members  for  emergency  response 
work  when  the  call  came  in.  That's  because  so  many  people  have  been  asking 
about  cleanup  jobs  since  Hurricane  Katrina  hit  last  month. 

Tribal  members  who  want  to  work  must  meet  a number  of  requirements, 
which  have  proven  to  be  stumbling  blocks  for  some. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  and  a number  of  tribal  agencies 
and  programs  are  working  to  help  them  clear  the  hurdles. 

The  Native  American  Bank  in  Browning  was  open  late  Friday  so  workers 
could  establish  individual  checking  or  savings  accounts,  which  FEMA 
requires . 

"Most  of  these  people  have  no  accounts  or  anything,  so  the  bank  is  going 
to  help  set  up  accounts,"  tribal  Treasurer  3oe  Gervais  said. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Court  also  was  open  late  Friday  to  run  background 
checks.  Convicted  felons  will  not  be  allowed  to  work. 

The  Business  Council  has  agreed  to  provide  collateral  for  a $500  loan  to 
each  tribal  member  who  participates.  FEMA  requires  workers  to  have  enough 
money  for  a week's  living  expenses. 

The  loans  will  be  made  through  the  Native  American  Bank  in  Browning  and 
deposited  directly  into  the  workers'  accounts. 

The  council  also  provided  a van  to  haul  potential  workers  to  Cut  Bank  to 
take  the  driver's  license  test.  Only  legal  drivers  will  be  allowed  to 
participate,  and  many  tribal  members  don't  have  licenses. 

The  tribe  has  asked  the  Glacier  County  Commission  to  send  workers  from 
the  Cut  Bank  driver's  license  office  to  Browning  next  week  to  expedite  the 
tests . 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  agreed  to  provide  workers  access  to 
credit  cards,  which  is  another  FEMA  requirement. 

The  BIA  also  will  furnish  staff  members  to  travel  with  each  worker  group 
and  help  them  get  established. 

The  Blackfeet  Housing  Department  offered  its  conference  room  to  host  the 
emergency  response  training. 

A number  of  tribal  employees  have  been  working  overtime  this  week  to 
make  sure  as  many  people  as  possible  can  get  jobs. 

"We've  got  everybody  just  kicking  in  and  helping  to  get  these  guys  who 
want  to  go  cleared,"  McLeen  said. 


FEMA  will  provide  air  transportation , meals  and  lodging  for  the  workers. 
The  first  50  could  depart  as  soon  as  Sunday  from  the  Great  Falls 
International  Airport. 

They'll  first  arrive  in  Atlanta  where  they'll  report  to  FEMA  and  take 
care  of  initial  paperwork.  They'll  also  receive  a federal  course  in 
community  relations. 

Last  year,  the  tribe  sent  several  dozen  workers  to  Florida  to  help  with 
hurricane  cleanup  there. 

About  30  tribal  members  made  the  2,300-mile  trip  to  New  Orleans  by  van 
last  month  to  take  cleanup  jobs  with  a private  contractor. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Dared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmiller@greatfal.gannett.com. 
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Protecting  Indian  women  vital  for  Native  communities 
Native  American  Times  guest  commentary 
Louis  Gray 
October  5,  2005 

Kudos  and  Ahos  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  passing  the 
reauthorization  of  the  violence  against  women  act.  For  Indian  women  the 
bill  is  particularly  important  because  no  other  class  of  either  gender 
suffers  more.  The  statistics  on  violence  toward  women  are  mind  numbing.  It 
is  the  shame  of  this  country. 

While  everyone  worries  about  the  importance  of  gaming,  protecting 
sovereignty,  and  other  exalted  ideas,  too  many  of  our  Indian  women  are 
just  trying  to  get  through  the  night.  They  even  find  themselves  unable  to 
defend  their  own  children  from  evil  predators  who  see  Indian  communities 
as  feeding  grounds. 

Those  who  in  their  sickness  yearn  to  harm  women  and  children  talk  among 
themselves  on  disturbing  websites.  The  have  identified  the  states  with  the 
harshest  penalties,  zero  tolerance  for  registering  as  a sex  offender  and 
other  problems  in  doing  what  they  like  to  do.  They  have  targeted  Indian 
country,  reservations,  rancherias  and  communities  as  the  very  best  place 
to  prey  on  Native  women. 

Indian  women  were  once  and  at  times  still  referred  to  as  "Squaw"  which 
is  reportedly  an  eastern  Native  word  for  a woman's  genitals.  The  word  is 
repugnant  and  sickening  as  a way  of  addressing  Indian  women.  Some  high 
school  teams  who  had  Indian  mascots  like  Braves  or  Warriors  once  used 
Squaws  for  the  female  squads.  Thankfully  most  schools  changed  this 
disrespectful  practice.  To  be  fair  most  did  not  know  what  the  word  meant. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  objectifying  Indian  women  it  is  harmful  even  on 
it ' s own . 

Reauthorization  of  the  bill  is  in  reality  a band-aid  on  a major  wound. 
Tribal  programs  addressing  domestic  violence  is  complicated  and  it's  going 
to  take  more  than  a shelter.  The  problem  requires  education  and  a 
commitment  to  reverse  this  deadly  trend. 

The  problem  is  also  legal.  One  in  three  Indian  women  are  raped.  One  in 
three.  That  constitutes  an  emergency.  It  would  immediately  be  addressed  if 
it  were  happening  to  any  other  racial  group.  Indian  women  are  given  third 
world  status  in  terms  of  being  treated  with  respect  and  dignity.  Indian 
people  are  the  most  physically  assaulted  racial  group  in  the  United  States. 
More  specifically,  the  most  physically  assaulted  race  of  people  assailed 
by  other  races.  Accordingly,  other  races  beat  up  Indian  people  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  racial  group.  Rape  and  murder  falls  under 


the  seven  major  crimes  Indian  courts  cannot  prosecute.  More  importantly 
Indian  courts  cannot  try  non-Indians  for  crimes  against  their  own  people. 
And  the  bad  guys  know  this. 

The  bad  guys  also  know  sex  offenders  are  least  likely  to  be  asked  to 
register  as  a sex  offender  on  reservations  or  in  Indian  Country.  Tribal 
police  officials  have  been  accused  of  looking  the  other  way  in  too  many 
cases  regarding  violence  toward  Indian  women.  Perhaps  they  have  given  up, 
maybe  they  don't  respect  Indian  women,  or  perhaps  the  national  attitude 
toward  women  and  especially  Indian  women  has  created  this  attitude  of 
harsh  insensitivity  toward  females. 

Indian  groups,  tribes,  and  everyone  else  must  remember  the  old  adage, 
which  says,  "Evil  reigns  so  long  as  good  people  do  nothing."  This  bill 
awaits  President  George  W.  Bush's  signature.  We  encourage  him  sign  this 
bill  and  work  to  make  it  stronger. 

Women  have  waited  long  enough. 

Louis  Gray  is  a former  editor  of  the  Native  American  Times 
and  a regular  contributor. 
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American  Indian  Movement  of  Colorado  response 
September  29,  2005 

Office  of  the  Mayor 
City  and  County  of  Denver 
Denver,  CO  80202 

Dear  Mayor  John  W.  Hickenlooper, 

Glenn  Morris  has  served  as  one  of  the  spokespeople  for  the  American 
Indian  Movement  of  Colorado  and  had  been  chosen,  more  often  than  not,  to 
take  the  lead  role  in  advancing  our  positions  in  our  efforts  to  transform 
Columbus  Day.  On  September  28,  2005,  you  singled  out  Glenn  Morris  to 
receive  a letter  in  which  you  acknowledge  some  of  the  issues  our  chapter 
has  previously  called  to  your  attention.  Although  Glenn  is  a respected 
representative  of  Colorado  AIM,  our  organization  makes  decisions 
collectively.  It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  your  letter  to  have 
been  addressed  to  us  as  a group,  rather  than  to  assume  that  there  is  one 
"leader"  with  whom  you  should  communicate.  As  such,  the  Leadership  Council 
and  the  Elders'  Council  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  of  Colorado  feel 
compelled  to  respond  to  you. 

Like  you,  we  believe  that  there  are  constructive  ways  to  begin  a 
dialogue.  An  honest  recounting  of  history  is  a necessary  starting  point 
when  it  comes  to  building  trust  between  parties.  In  this  case,  honesty 
requires  us  to  remind  you  that  Colorado  AIM  has  always  initiated  the 
dialogue  with  the  Mayor's  office.  In  fact,  Colorado  AIM  not  only  requested, 
but  arranged  meetings  with  you  and  stressed  the  need  for  a resolution  to 
this  conflict,  when  you  were  still  a mayoral  candidate,  prior  to  your 
inauguration  as  mayor  of  Denver. 

Our  request  to  you  then,  as  it  remains  now,  has  always  been  simple.  We 
are  asking  you,  as  the  Mayor  of  Denver,  to  take  a moral  stand  against 
parades  that  celebrate  an  Indian  killer  and  slave  trader.  As  the  most 
powerful  politician  in  the  city,  and  possibly  the  state,  you  are  in  the 
unique  position  of  setting  the  moral  tone  for  the  community.  That  Columbus 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  millions  of  Indians  is 
neither  our  belief  nor  is  it  simply  an  allegation.  It  is  a matter  of 


historical  fact.  As  mayor,  you  can  act  as  the  conscience  of  the  city  by 
publicly  condemning  the  celebration  of  this  man. 

Taking  such  a stand  is  not  tantamount  to  canceling  the  parade.  It  does 
not  qualify  as  an  infringement  of  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  any  party. 
It  does  not  require  legislation  or  litigation  in  court.  All  that  it 
requires  is  the  moral  courage  to  make  the  simple  statement  that  it  is 
wrong  to  celebrate,  through  parades  and  national/state  holidays,  the 
person  personally  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  millions  of  people 

Former  Denver  Mayor  Wellington  Webb  faced  such  a dilemma  when  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  decided  to  stage  rallies  in  the  streets  of  Denver  in  1991  and 
1992.  Instead  of  trying  to  ignore  the  problem  by  claiming  that  First 
Amendment  considerations  tied  his  hands,  Wellington  Webb  issued  a public 
condemnation  of  these  rallies.  Colorado  AIM  remembers  this  act  of  moral 
courage  by  the  former  Denver  Mayor,  and  all  we  have  asked  is  for  you  find 
it  within  your  conscience  to  do  the  same. 

Your  letter  does  acknowledge  many  of  the  criticisms  that  we  have 
previously  brought  to  your  attention.  The  city's  sanctioning  of  the  parade 
in  the  form  of  riot  cops  and  barricades,  drains  resources  that  could  be 
used  for  more  productive  ends.  We  recognize  that  many  communities  in 

Denver,  including  the  American  Indian  community,  are  in  desperate  need  of 

resources.  We  have  outlined  in  several  proposals  methods  that  the  city  can 

employ  to  avoid  protests  in  the  streets,  without  having  to  face 
constitutional  dilemmas.  To  date,  the  city  has  chosen  to  ignore  our 
proposals.  As  taxpayers,  Colorado  AIM  has  always  stressed  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  city  to  bankroll  the  celebration  of  a man  who 
committed  genocide,  and  whose  celebration  (as  you  admit)  creates  anguish 
in  the  community. 

However,  we  must  again  remind  the  mayor  about  the  virtue  of  honesty  when 
it  comes  to  characterizing  past  protests.  Colorado  AIM  and  the  Transform 
Columbus  Day  Alliance  (TCD)  have  never  engaged  in  acts  of  violence.  That 
suggestion  has  been  driven  by  the  local  media  and  is  nothing  more  than 
fear  mongering.  Colorado  AIM  and  TCD  have  expressed  their  opposition  by 
engaging  in  acts  of  peaceful,  nonviolent,  civil  disobedience.  Our  security 
forces  have  always  maintained  control,  despite  provocations  from  the 
paraders,  and  are  more  responsible  for  the  non-violence  than  are  the 
Denver  riot  cops. 

We  also  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  entire  costly,  frustrating  and 
potentially  dangerous  situation  that  does  nothing  but  generate  ill  will. 
Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  having  to  endure  this  year  in  and  year  out 
instead  of  the  mere  two  years  in  which  you've  been  forced  to  deal  with  it. 
Imagine  how  frustrating  it  would  be  to  be  subjected  to  historical  lies  in 
the  public  school  system  for  years  and  years.  Imagine  the  frustration 
Indian  people  feel,  their  entire  lives,  at  having  to  either  object  to  or 
accept  the  celebration  of  an  Indian  killer.  Two  years  of  this  may  have 
taken  a toll  on  you  but  consider  what  it  has  done  to  those  on  the 
receiving  end.  One  day,  your  term  will  end  and  you  will  no  longer  have  to 
feel  this  frustration- -Indian  people  do  not  have  that  option. 

We  have  found  common  ground  with  many  Italian  Americans.  That  common 
ground  is  one  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding.  It's  allowed  us  to  work 
together  as  we  try  and  create  a better  future  and  world  for  our  children. 
These  people  of  conscience  and  goodwill  understand  that  requesting  the 
organizers  drop  one  word--Columbus--from  their  march  isn't  asking  too  much 
It's  a simple  act  of  goodwill  that  those  in  the  parade  refuse  to  consider. 

Colorado  AIM  has  consistently  made  the  overtures  for  mediation  in  the 
hopes  that  we  could  find  a solution  to  what  you  are  now  recognizing  is  a 
problem  in  the  community.  As  you  know,  we  requested  a meeting  with  you  and 
agreed  that  Glenn  Morris  would  serve  as  our  representative  in  this  meeting 

According  to  a report  from  Glenn  Morris,  he  was  invited  to  meet  with  you 
in  your  office  next  Wednesday,  October  5,  2005.  Contrary  to  the  tone  and 
the  form  of  your  letter,  this  issue  at  hand  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
disagreement  between  individuals  --  Glenn  Morris  and  George  Vendegnia.  The 
issue  is  much  larger  and  more  important  than  individuals.  This  struggle  is 
between  those  who  support  the  celebration  of  racism  and  those  who  do  not. 
As  the  leader  of  Denver,  you  must  make  a moral  decision  about  which  side 
this  struggle  you  will  situate  the  city.  Dust  as  with  Dr.  King  and  Selma, 


Alabama,  or  Cesar  Chavez  and  Salinas,  California,  city  officials  could  not 
equivocate  that  a little  bit  of  segregation  was  alright,  or  that  a little 
bit  of  injustice  to  farmworkers  was  acceptable. 

We  have  instructed  Glenn  that  he  is  not  to  meet  with  you  on  behalf  of 
Colorado  AIM,  on  the  5th  at  9 am.  Instead,  we  invite  you  to  come  to  Four 
Winds  American  Indian  Center,  at  the  corner  of  5th  Avenue  and  Bannock,  to 
meet  with  the  membership  of  Colorado  AIM,  as  well  as  with  members  of  the 
Transform  Columbus  Day  Alliance.  We  invite  you  to  meet  from  6:30  to  7:30 
pm  on  the  5th.  We  await  your  timely  response. 

For  the  Leadership  Council  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  of  Colorado 
Leslie  Andrews,  Vicci  Anderson,  Carol  Berry,  Robert  Chanate,  3osh 
Dillabaugh,  Mark  Freeland,  Brenda  Jenkins,  Glenn  Morris,  Shannon  Pangani, 
Michelle  Running  Wolf,  and  TroyLynn  Yellow  Wood 

For  the  Elder's  Council  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  of  Colorado 

Yank  Bad  Hand,  Russell  Means,  Tink  Tinker,  and  Margaret  Tyon 

Contact  phone  number:  303-832-2544 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Denver  Post 
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"RE:  Food  offer  for  Denver  protest  Participants"  

From:  Wolf  Lady  [wolflady@NDNnews . com] 

Sent:  Tuesday,  October  04,  2005  7:24  PM 
Sub j : All  participants  in  the  Denver  columbus  day  protest 
are  invited  to  come  and  eat 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  forward  to  your  email  lists 
Thank  you! 

From:  pdstavropoulos@aigis.com 
Pavlos  (and  Robert) 

All  participants  in  the  columbusday  protest  are  invited  to  come  and  eat 
afterwards  at  Four  Winds.  Marlene  Rouillard  plans  on  cooking  for  us, 
some  come  and  join  us  for  a victory  celebration  and  to  begin  to  plan  for 
next  year.  We  are  planning  for  3:30pm  on  Saturday. 

Four  Winds  is  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Bannock  St. 

Dr.  Tink  Tinker  (Osage  Nation) 

Professor  of  American  Indian  Cultures  and  Religious  Traditions 
Iliff  School  of  Theology 
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Native  American  Cornellians  Protest  Columbus  Day 
by  Emily  Gordon 
Sun  Staff  Writer 
October  6,  2005 

Donning  signs  that  read  such  phrases  as  "I  was  not  discovered," 
"Eradicate  injustice  - stop  celebrating  Columbus  Day"  and  "What  did 
Columbus  discover?  That  he  was  lost?"  the  Native  American  Students  at 
Cornell  (NASAC)  held  their  annual  rally  yesterday  on  Ho  Plaza  in  order  to 
voice  protest  over  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day. 

Columbus  Day,  as  most  people  learned  in  elementary  school,  is  a 
celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  "New  World."  However,  for  people  of 


Native  American  descent,  it  is  a reminder  of  the  beginning  of  the 
destruction  of  their  society. 

Nicole  Wheeler  '07,  member  at  large  of  NASAC,  announced  a resolution 
that  NASAC  wants  to  present  to  the  University.  This  "Resolution  of 
Support"  requests  that  the  name  "Columbus  Day"  be  changed  to  "Indigenous 
People's  Day."  The  purpose  will  be  to  make  the  focus  of  the  day  more  on 
celebrating  the  achievements  and  contributions  made  by  these  people 
instead  of  the  destruction  they  faced  at  the  hands  of  Columbus. 

"We've  been  thinking  about  the  resolution  for  a while  now,"  said  Ben 
Koffel  '07,  secretary  of  NASAC  and  organizer  of  the  rally,  "we're  hoping 
today  we  were  able  to  introduce  it  to  the  community  . . . [we  think  that] 
this  is  in  better  accordance  with  the  ideals  of  the  University." 

The  rally  consisted  of  various  speakers,  voicing  to  the  audience  their 
views  on  why  this  day  should  not  be  celebrated  in  the  way  that  America 
does  so  now.  It  was  the  general  consensus  among  the  speakers  that  this  day 
should  be  more  focused  on  indigenous  peoples. 

"The  University  should  be  considerate  not  only  of  the  injustices  that 
occurred,  but  of  the  many  contributions  indigenous  peoples  have  made  to 
culture,"  Koffel  said. 

One  speaker,  lason  Corwin  '02,  teaching  staff  Schwartz  Center,  called 
the  events  following  Columbus's  voyage  "clearly  and  unequivocally 
genocide . " 

"Why  do  people  feel  the  need  to  celebrate  genocide,"  he  said.  "The 
crimes  [committed  by  Columbus]  were  just  as  bad  as  Hitler's.  Hitler  was 
stopped  - Columbus's  legacy  continues."  Corwin  also  went  further,  calling 
George  Washington  a 'terrorist,'  and  said  that  in  fact  every  U.S. 
president  since  him  has  been  given  the  translated  name  of  'town  destroyer. ’ 

According  to  Corwin,  every  single  treaty  between  Native  Americans  and 
the  United  States  has  been  violated  by  the  U.S. 

Another  speaker,  Dana  Brown,  coordinator  of  the  Committee  on  U.S. -Latin 
American  Relations  (CUSLAR),  said  that  recent  invasions  of  countries 
showcase  the  US's  "thirst  for  conquest." 

"By  saying  'no'  to  Columbus  and  his  day,"  she  said,  "we  are  saying  'yes' 
to  a future  of  respect  and  equality." 

NASAC  plans  to  continue  to  host  events  for  the  rest  of  October  and  into 
November.  Celebrating  American  Indian  History  month,  NASAC  will  hold  a 
variety  of  public  outreach  programs,  some  dealing  with  the  impact  of 
Columbus  on  Native  American  society. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Cornell  Daily  Sun.  All  rights  reserved. 
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State,  BIA  sign  pact 

Entitities  agree  to  employ  same  education  standards  in  all  schools 
By  Bill  Donovan 
Staff  writer 
October  4,  2005 

GALLUP  - It  was  a historic  first  and  it  occurred  in  Gallup  on  Monday 
night . 

High-ranking  officials  for  the  state  of  New  Mexico  Public  Education 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  signed  a memo  of  understanding 
that  provides,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  BIA  and  the  state  would  use 
the  same  educational  standards. 

Ed  Parisienne,  head  of  education  for  the  entire  BIA,  was  there  for  the 
signing  as  well  as  the  state's  top  education  official,  Veronica  C.  Garcia. 
To  cap  it  off.  New  Mexico  Lt.  Gov.  Diane  Denish  also  was  present. 


Parisienne,  who  oversees  184  schools  in  23  states,  said  this  marks  the 
first  time  that  students  attending  BIA  schools  will  be  expected  to  meet 
the  same  yearly  progress  standards  that  students  in  the  state  schools  have 
to  meet. 

One-third  of  the  BIA's  schools  are  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  it's 
important,  he  said,  that  the  state  and  the  BIA  have  the  same  standards 
because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Navajo  students  who  attend  public 
school  in  the  county  transfer  in  and  out  of  BIA  schools  during  the  year. 

There  are  even  a number  of  cases  annually  where  a Navajo  student  may 
start  the  school  year  in  a BIA  school,  transfer  to  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  winter  and  then  finish  out  the  year  in  a BIA  school. 

Officials  of  the  Gallup-McKinley  County  School  District  have  been  saying 
that  differing  standards  is  one  of  the  reason  that  some  schools  in  the 
county  failed  to  meet  their  Annual  Yearly  Progress  goals. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  AYP  is  part  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Program 
established  by  President  George  W.  Bush.  The  program's  goals  are  to  get 
every  student  in  the  country  to  meet  federal  standards  by  2014. 

This  past  year,  none  of  the  schools  in  the  Gallup-McKinley  County  School 
District  made  their  goals,  although  the  district  is  now  appealing  the  case 
of  several  schools  to  Garcia. 

School  officials  are  hoping  that  Garcia's  visit  to  several  schools  in 
this  district  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  will  enable  her  to  understand  better 
some  of  the  unique  problems  facing  the  schools  in  this  district. 

Garcia  was  here  to  have  a "community  conversation,"  which  is  a talk  with 
local  students,  parents,  teachers  and  administrative  staff  about  some  of 
the  problems  affecting  the  local  schools.  She  is  planning  to  hold  another 
one  of  these  tonight  at  Crownpoint  High  School. 

The  event  Monday  night  at  Gallup  High  School  took  place  after  a very 
short  school  board  meeting. 

About  75  persons  showed  up  but  almost  all  of  them  were  teachers  and 
staff  for  the  district.  Only  one  student  showed  up  but  he  left  before  the 
main  discussions  began.  There  were  about  five  or  six  parents. 

Those  who  did  attend  were  put  in  groups  of  anywhere  from  two  to  eight 
and  were  assigned  the  task  of  talking  about  various  topics  dealing  with 
why  schools  in  this  district  were  not  meeting  standards  and  what  the  state 
could  effectively  do  to  address  the  achievement  gap. 

It  was  a little  like  preaching  to  the  choir  since  most  of  the  groups 
came  up  with  the  same  answers,  ranging  from  problems  with  attendance  to 
the  need  to  address  the  unique  cultural  aspects  of  teaching  in  this 
district . 

Denish  had  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  Grants  area,  touring  the  state's 
prison  for  women  in  that  area  as  well  as  some  of  the  area's  pre-school 
programs . 

While  at  the  prison,  she  met  with  nine  of  the  inmates  who  were  part  of  a 
re-integration  program  recently  started  by  the  state  to  help  prisoners 
with  less  than  two  years  to  serve  get  prepared  to  go  back  into  society. 

"We  think  this  program  is  a good  way  to  prevent  recidivism,"  Denish  said 

Talking  about  the  AYP,  she  said  she  agrees  with  officials  of  this  and 
other  districts  about  some  of  the  problems  many  bilingual  students  have  in 
taking  tests  in  English. 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  a number  of  teachers  have  brought  up  in 
recent  months  is  that  the  district  is  spending  way  too  much  time  teaching 
to  these  tests  rather  than  allowing  teachers  to  address  interests  of  the 
students . 

Denish  said  that  this  and  other  objections  to  the  program  have  created  a 
situation  where  she  and  other  state  officials,  not  only  in  New  Mexico  but 
in  other  states  as  well,  are  urging  federal  officials  to  change  the  No 
Child  Left  Behind  Program. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  some  more  flexibility  in  carrying  out  the  program, 
she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Gallup  Independent. 
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Cardiovascular  Trouble  Hits  Some  Native  Americans  Hard 
By  Amanda  Gardner 
HealthDay  Reporter 
October  4,  2005 

HealthDay  News)  --  Death  rates  from  heart  disease  and  stroke  among  Native 
Americans  in  Montana  are  significantly  higher  than  those  for  whites. 

Even  more  troubling,  disparities  between  the  two  groups  have  widened  in 
the  decade  between  1991  and  2001,  according  to  a study  in  the  Oct.  4 issue 
of  Circulation. 

An  increasing  prevalence  of  cardiovascular  risk  factors  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  the  figures,  the  researchers  said. 

"The  prevalence  of  smoking,  overweight  and  obesity  combined,  all  helped 
drive  it  up  here  in  the  Plains,"  said  study  author  Todd  S.  Harwell,  chief 
of  the  chronic  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion  bureau  at  the 
Montana  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human  Services  in  Helena.  The 
prevalence  of  smoking  in  that  region  is  more  than  30  percent,  he  noted. 

"The  study  confirms  what  has  been  observed  by  others,  that  American 
Indians  have  a high  cardiovascular  disease  burden,  specifically  heart 
disease  and  stroke  mortality  in  Montana,"  added  Dr.  Gregory  Burke, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  public  health  sciences  at  Wake  Forest 
University  School  of  Medicine.  "The  high  rates  of  heart  disease  and  stroke 
in  American  Indians  are  likely  mediated  by  even  more  adverse  levels  of 
cardiovascular  risk  factors,  especially  diabetes  and  smoking." 

Findings  such  as  these  are  shifting  public  health  priorities. 

"Indian  health  services  and  tribes  are  getting  communities  aware  of  the 
cardiovascular  disease  and  risk,"  Harwell  said.  "It  has  become  the 
priority  over  the  past  decade." 

Burke  emphasized:  "This  paper  reminds  us  that  we  need  to  increase  our 
efforts  at  cardiovascular  disease  prevention  in  'Indian  Country.' 
Specifically,  tailored  efforts  to  deal  with  the  epidemic  of  obesity  and 
diabetes,  as  well  as  the  high  rates  of  cigarette  smoking,  are  needed." 

Studies  done  over  the  last  three  to  four  decades  had  suggested  that 
Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives  had  a lower  risk  for  heart  disease, 
Harwell  said.  But  in  the  1980s,  the  Strong  Heart  Study,  conducted  in 
Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  North  and  South  Dakota,  dispelled  that  myth, 
finding  that  death  rates  from  heart  disease  between  1984  and  1988  were  two 
times  higher  in  Indians  from  North  and  South  Dakota  compared  to  the 
general  U.S.  population.  Mortality  rates  in  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  were 
similar  to  the  overall  U.S.  rates. 

"The  issue  is  where  you  look  in  the  United  States,"  Harwell  said.  "If 
you  look  in  the  Southwest,  the  cardiovascular  mortality  rates  are 
generally  lower  for  American  Indians,  but  the  prevalence  for  smoking  and 
cardiovascular  risk  factors  are  also  lower.  It  goes  hand  in  hand." 

For  the  new  study,  Harwell  and  his  colleagues  analyzed  75,993  death 
certificates  issued  in  Montana  from  1991  to  1995  and  from  1996  to  2000  to 
determine  different  causes  of  death  for  American  Indians  and  for  whites. 

Overall  mortality  rates  were  "strikingly  higher"  for  American  Indians  as 
compared  to  whites,  the  authors  stated.  Between  1996  and  2000,  for 
instance,  the  mortality  rate  for  American  Indians  was  1,317  per  100,000  vs. 
831  per  100,000  for  whites. 

While  the  number  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  declined  considerably  for 
whites  (237  to  216  per  100,000)  in  Montana  over  the  past  decade,  it  has 
declined  less  in  American  Indians  (326  to  283  per  100,000). 

Stroke  deaths  declined  significantly  in  whites  (64  to  60  per  100,000), 
but  rose  in  American  Indians  (80  to  81  per  100,000)  during  the  same  time 
period . 

Indian  men  under  the  age  of  65  were  much  more  likely  to  die  of  heart 
disease  and  stroke:  45  percent  of  American  Indian  men  and  29  percent  of 


American  Indian  women  who  died  of  heart  disease  during  this  time  were 
under  65,  compared  to  21  percent  of  white  men  and  8 percent  of  white  women 

Thirty-six  percent  of  American  Indian  men  and  28  percent  of  American 
Indian  women  who  died  of  stroke  were  under  the  age  of  65,  compared  with  11 
percent  of  white  men  and  7 percent  of  white  women. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1999,  Native  Americans  in  Montana  had  a higher 
prevalence  of  risk  factors  for  cardiovascular  disease  than  did  whites.  The 
prevalence  of  two  or  more  risk  factors  for  heart  disease  in  American 
Indian  adults  rose  from  34  percent  in  1999  to  44  percent  in  2003. 

The  risks  for  heart  disease  and  stroke  among  American  Indians  in  Montana 
were  similar  to  those  found  in  American  Indians  in  the  Dakotas. 

The  study  highlights  the  importance  of  viewing  data  from  a regional 
perspective,  the  researchers  said. 

"If  state  health  departments  and  tribal  health  organizations  only  look 
at  national  data,  they  could  get  misleading  data  about  problems  in  their 
community,"  Harwell  said.  "Going  down  and  looking  at  the  state  level  or 
regional  level  is  important  so  they  know  how  the  issue  affects  them 
directly. " 

Given  small  populations  of  American  Indians,  this  can  sometimes  be  a 
challenge.  "The  Indian  population  here  is  about  60,000,"  Harwell  said. 
"There's  a balance  between  how  far  down  can  you  go  and  still  have  reliable 
estimates . " 

More  information 

Visit  the  Native  American  Health  Center  for  more  on  Native  American 
health  issues  at  http://www.nativehealth.org/ 
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Press  Release  Source:  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 

Tribal  Colleges  and  Universities  are  Leading  a Proactive  Fight 

Against  the  Diabetes  Epidemic  Among  American  Indians 

October  3,  2005 

Need  for  Increased  Funding, 

Research  Are  Keys  to  Intensive  Prevention  Campaign 

ALEXANDRIA,  Va .-- (BUSINESS  WIRE)--Oct.  3,  2005- -According  to  the  America 
Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  (www.AIHEC.org),  one  of  the  most 
crucial  battles  fought  by  American  Indians  in  modern  times  is  being  waged 
on  many  of  the  campuses  of  our  nation's  tribal  colleges  and  universities 
(TCUs)  against  an  enemy  that  can't  be  seen. 

The  enemy  is  diabetes.  Rare  among  American  Indians  until  about  50  years 
ago,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  health  challenges  facing  them 
today.  Diabetes  is  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  among  American  Indians  as 
among  Caucasians,  with  as  many  as  half  the  adults  in  some  tribes  suffering 
from  it.  And  the  death  rate  from  the  disease  among  American  Indians  is 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  general  population.  Equally  disturbing  is 
the  fact  that  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  Type  2 diabetes,  long 
considered  an  adult  disorder,  is  now  showing  up  among  American  Indian 
youth . 

To  address  this  crisis,  the  Office  of  Minority  Health  and  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (DHHS)  and  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium  (AIHEC)  initiated  a five-year  prevention  program  in  2002  to 
reduce  the  disease's  devastating  impact  on  tribal  communities.  Called 
"Honoring  Our  Health:  Tribal  Colleges  and  Communities  Working  Together  to 
Prevent  Diabetes,"  it  is  being  implemented  by  19  TCUs,  which  provide  a 


wide  range  of  community-based  services. 

"Diabetes  is  a deadly  disease  that  is  nearing  epidemic  proportions  among 
American  Indians  and  is  threatening  the  entire  population/'  says  Dr. 

Gerald  Gipp  PhD,  the  Executive  Director  of  AIHEC,  which  is  coordinating 
and  administering  the  diabetes-prevention  project.  "But  it  can  be 
prevented  or  controlled  by  eating  a proper  diet,  getting  sufficient 
exercise  and  having  blood-sugar  levels  checked  periodically." 

With  this  in  mind,  TCUs  are  working  in  American  Indian  communities  to: 
develop  inf rastructures  for  diabetes  education  and  community  mobilization; 
establish  diabetes-related  curricula;  connect  diabetes  prevention  to  land 
preservation,  aquaculture,  gardens,  and  bison  restoration;  fund  community 
health  and  wellness  centers;  and  build  capacity  for  health-related 
research . 

Experts  have  acknowledged  that  although  diabetes  continues  to  soar, 
prevention  programs  remain  inadequately  funded.  The  "Honoring  Our  Health" 
program  is  one  such  successful  program  where  continued  funding  beyond  the 
current  funding  cycle  is  in  question. 

"Preventive  healthcare  for  American  Indians  needs  to  be  accorded  a high 
priority  in  this  country,"  says  Dr.  Gipp.  "The  federal  government  spends 
less  than  half  as  much  on  healthcare  and  health  prevention  per  tribal 
member  as  it  does  for  similar  programs  covering  other  Americans." 

Dr.  Gipp  notes  that  prevention  programs  are  very  important  in  overcoming 
this  disease.  "We  need  to  develop  more  effective  ways  of  implementing  and 
sustaining  them,  and  that  requires  an  increased  investment,"  he  says. 


Contact : 

American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 
Live  Wire  Media  Relations,  LLC 
Chryssa  I.  Zizos,  703-519-1600  Ext.  101 
czizos@livewiredc . com 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Twenty  years  of  change  in  race  and  political  relations  in  South  Dakota 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

October  3,  2005 

Twenty  years  ago  South  Dakota  had  the  national  reputation  among  American 
Indians  as  the  "Mississippi  of  the  North."  Having  grown  up  in  this  state  I 
know  that  this  assessment  rang  true. 

But  in  the  ensuing  20  years  a dramatic  change  has  taken  place.  Doors 
that  were  once  closed  to  Indians  have  opened.  Political  seats  once  held  by 
"whites  only"  have  become  a forum  for  Indian  politicians. 

Theresa  "Huck"  Two  Bulls  is  a state  senator  from  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  Tough  politicians  like  Representative  Paul  Valandra  of  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  Senator  Tom  Van  Norman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe,  are  bringing  a different  perspective  to  the  House  and  Senate  in 
Pierre.  They  are  causing  the  die-hard  politics  of  the  white  conservatives 
to  look  at  and  analyze  a point  of  view  that  was  totally  foreign  to  them  20 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  they  are  causing  heretofore-closed  minds  to 
open  by  presenting  logical  political  arguments  from  an  Indian  approach. 
They  are  intelligently  representing  a minority  that  20  years  ago,  had  no 
representation  to  speak  of. 

When  Tom  Short  Bull  stepped  into  the  South  Dakota  political  arena  20 
years  ago  he  had  to  fight  a system  that  included  the  outright 
gerrymandering  of  his  home  district.  It  took  a federal  law  to  bring  about 


the  redistricting  that  allowed  him  to  run  for  the  state  senate  seat  and 
win.  Short  Bull  led  that  fight. 

He  even  had  to  fight  the  politicians  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to 
bring  about  change.  Back  then  if  one  was  not  born  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  they  were  listed  as  NE  or  non-enrolled . Short  Bull  took  on 
this  challenge  because  he  wanted  to  run  for  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  but  was  denied  that  right  because  he  was  born  off  of 
the  reservation.  Although  he  was  a direct  descendent  of  the  Lakota  Chief 
Short  Bull,  he  was  still  listed  on  the  tribal  rolls  as  "NE."  He  won  the 
battle  and  was  reconfigured  as  "Enrolled."  He  lost  the  election  for  tribal 
president,  but  opened  the  doors  for  tribal  members  who  had  been  denied 
their  rightful  citizenship. 

Short  Bull  now  serves  as  the  president  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  College,  a 
tribal  college  that  is  educating  teachers,  nurses,  business  majors  and 
craftsmen  and  women  in  college  centers  located  in  every  district  on  the 
reservation.  His  story  strongly  represents  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  South  Dakota  in  the  past  two  decades.  Oglala  Lakota  College  has 
been  a leader  in  bringing  about  those  changes. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  independent  Indian  media  in  South  Dakota. 
Shirley  Sneve,  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  was  doing  radio  and 
television  for  South  Dakota  Public  Radio  and  Television.  She  was  not 
afraid  to  use  her  position  to  bring  about  change. 

I was  publishing  the  independent  Lakota  Times  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  and  the  newspaper  was  pointing  out  the  inadequacies  in  race 
relations  in  the  state.  We  challenged  the  banks,  restaurants,  and  tourist 
attractions  to  change,  and  to  hire  more  Indians.  We  even  had  the  audacity 
to  suggest  to  Ruth  Ziolkowski  of  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  near  Custer,  S. 

D.  to  open  her  employment  doors  to  more  Indians.  She  did  that  and  more 
over  the  years.  Perhaps  I offended  her  and  her  family  in  those  days  by 
being  critical  of  them,  but  it  was  always  intended  as  constructive 
criticism. 

I was  reminded  of  these  steps  forward  in  race  relations  in  South  Dakota 
while  shopping  at  Wal-Mart  on  Saturday.  Wal-Mart  is  fighting  some  in  Rapid 
City  in  its  efforts  to  build  another  store  along  Highway  16,  the  Gateway 
to  the  Black  Hills.  Those  for  and  those  against  are  about  equally  divided, 
according  to  letters  in  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

But  as  I shopped  in  Wal-Mart,  I could  not  help  but  notice  the  many 
Native  Americans  working  there.  They  were  ringing  up  sales  at  the  cash 
registers,  stocking  shelves  and  even  acting  as  greeters  at  the  door.  If  I 
had  been  a fence  sitter  on  this  issue,  my  mind  was  certainly  changed  that 
day.  If  Wal-Mart  can  provide  jobs  and  promotions  to  Native  Americans,  I 
welcome  them  with  open  arms. 

I had  lunch  at  TGIF  a couple  of  weeks  ago  and  my  waiter  was  the  Lakota 
grandson  of  "Poker  Doe"  Merrival,  a friend  and  classmate  of  mine  from  the 
Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  What  a wonderful 
surprise . 

But  that's  the  way  it  is  in  Rapid  City  these  days.  If  you  have  lunch  at 
the  new  Ruby  Tuesday's  you  will  see  young  Lakota  men  and  women  working  the 
tables  or  if  you  stop  at  the  Prairie  Edge  Trading  Post  in  downtown  Rapid 
City  you  will  meet  Indian  artists  and  artisans,  plus  a young  Lakota  man 
named  Marty  Frogg  running  the  bookstore. 

There  are  some  institutions  in  the  state  that  still  need  to  diversity. 

The  mass  media  is  one;  law  enforcement  and  political  appointee  jobs  by 
Governor  Mike  Rounds  are  the  others. 

If  you  happen  to  be  Lakota,  Dakota  or  Nakota  and  find  yourself  as  a 
patient  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  you  will  meet  Kathy  Ducheneaux, 
a Lakota  woman,  who  serves  as  a liaison  between  the  hospital  staff  and  its 
Lakota  patients.  She  brings  comfort  to  the  Indian  patients  brought  to  the 
hospital  from  the  distant  Indian  reservations  in  the  state  and  she  makes 
their  stay  more  pleasant  by  speaking  to  their  needs  in  their  own  language. 

Even  Mississippi  has  made  strides  in  creating  racial  harmony. 

As  I step  into  the  seventh  decade  of  my  life  I am  gratified  that  I have 
been  a witness  to  these  changes  in  race  relations  and  even  happier  that  I 
helped  in  a small  way  to  move  that  heretofore-immovable  rock. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 


Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Jodi  Rave:  Evening  of  art  helps  Blackfeet  Nation 
By  Jodi  Rave,  Journal  columnist 
October  1,  2005 

EAST  GLACIER,  Mont.  - Ancient  fir  columns  soar  40  feet  to  meet  the 
Glacier  Park  Lodge  skylights. 

It  provides  a dramatic  setting  to  display  the  work  of  local  artists  in  a 
grassroots  effort  to  build  a $1  million  endowment  for  the  Blackfeet  Nation. 

The  timbers  likely  date  between  500  to  800  years  old,  a brilliant 
complement  to  the  centuries-old  inherent  artistic  talent  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  paintings,  glassware  and  beadwork  lined  the  halls  of  the  lodge 
for  the  evening's  live  auction. 

Last  Saturday  (Sept.  24),  the  Glacier  Park  Lodge  housed  the  annual 
Harvest  Moon  Ball,  uniting  some  200  art  buyers  with  30  artists.  Some  of 
the  artists  are  new,  some  famous,  all  accomplished. 

This  year,  Blackfeet  artists  donated  about  80  pieces  of  art  for  the 
Harvest  Moon  Ball's  silent  auction,  an  evening  that  included  dinner, 
dancing  and  formal  (Indian)  country  attire.  Native  and  non-Native  guests 
arrived  from  near  and  far. 

Elouise  Cobell,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Community 
Development  Corporation,  the  nonprofit  affiliate  of  Native  American  Bank, 
has  watched  the  art  auction  gain  support  from  the  Blackfeet  people  since 
it  began  nine  years  ago. 

And  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

The  annual  fund-raiser  allows  Blackfeet  citizens  to  invest  in  their 
future.  The  event's  success  can  be  tagged  to  the  efforts  of  several  groups 
working  together  to  support  the  Blackfeet  Community  Foundation,  which  is 
administered  by  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund. 

The  Blackfeet  Community  Foundation's  endowment  falls  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Montana  Community  Foundation.  The  latter  group  chose 
the  reservation  fund  for  a rural  revitalization  initiative.  The  plan 
called  for  the  creation  of  a community  endowment.  It  was  up  to  the 
Blackfeet  community  to  match  a $59,000  federal  grant  for  the  savings 
account  within  three  years. 

When  Blackfeet  Nation  citizens  met  to  discuss  the  matching  grant 
challenge,  doubt  prevailed.  How  could  they  raise  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  an  impoverished  community?  Cobell  left  the  meeting  and  called 
her  brother,  the  late  artist  Ernie  Pepion. 

Pepion  told  her  the  group  should  sponsor  an  art  auction.  The  idea  had 
legs.  And  they've  taken  the  Blackfeet  community  far.  Today,  nearly 
$300,000  has  been  raised  for  the  community  endowment. 

This  year,  art  auction  items  and  dinner  tickets  netted  $56,000  for  the 
Harvest  Moon  Ball.  Artists  received  50  percent  of  sales  from  items  they 
donate.  After  expenses  were  paid,  $25,631  went  directly  to  the  Blackfeet 
endowment . 

The  Harvest  Moon  Ball  and  the  Blackfeet  Community  Foundation  provide  a 
wonderful  example  of  what  can  happen  when  rural  citizens  work  together  to 
ensure  a brighter  future  for  their  community. 

The  Blackfeet  endowment  is  creating  a financial  base  for  the  community's 
needs,  assuring  a path  to  self-sufficiency.  The  interest  earned  from  the 


endowment  can  eventually  be  tapped  for  reservation  development. 

The  idea  of  investing  in  the  Blackfeet  future  has  duplicated  itself. 
Youths  in  the  Blackfeet  community  have  created  a savings  fund,  the  Magic 
in  Your  Hands  Endowment,  and  already  earned  $1,578.17. 

The  all-around  grassroots  effort  taking  place  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  leaves  the  community  foundation  and  Harvest  Moon  Ball 
organizers  standing  as  role  models,  proof  of  what  can  happen  with  a good 
idea  and  some  determination. 

Despite  the  community's  rural  location,  tribal  citizens  tapped  a rich 
vein  of  talent  when  they  enlisted  artistic  community  members  to  share  in 
the  Blackfeet  vision. 

Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  the  ball's  featured  artist,  said  her 
community  is  filled  with  people  for  whom  art  is  inherent,  people  born  from 
a culture  where  everyday  items  bore  the  artistic  touch  of  paint,  quills  or 
beads . 

The  Harvest  Moon  Ball  auction  provides  an  ideal  venue  to  showcase  Indian 
Country's  artistic  talent,  artists  whose  work  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed. 
But  the  event  this  year  also  took  time  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have 
earned  national  recognition. 

Art  buyers  had  the  chance  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Blackfeet  artists 
King  Kuka  and  Ernie  Pepion. 

But  aside  from  raising  money  for  the  community  and  providing  exposure 
for  talented  local  artists,  the  Harvest  Moon  Ball  does  even  more. 

To  put  it  simply,  it's  fun. 

The  grassroots  auction  and  ball  gives  people  the  chance  to  sport  a 
sparkly  jacket  or  first-rate  Native  jewelry  and  head  to  the  country  for  an 
evening  of  fine  dining  and  two-step  dancing, 
lodi  Rave  covers  American  Indian  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises 
and  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian. 

Contact  her  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  All  tribes  have  a stake  in  issue 
October  1,  2005 

With  advice  and  consent  of  elders  of  Standing  Rock  Lakota  Nation,  a 
little  history  is  in  order  when  discussing  UND's  nickname  and  logo  issue. 

Even  though  the  university  and  NCAA  are  waiting  for  Spirit  Lake's  yea  or 
nay  to  the  nickname  and  logo  issue,  it  really  is  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux's 
decision.  They  were  the  ones  who  were  approached  and  gave  their  permission 
to  use  the  name  some  50  years  ago. 

And  they're  the  ones  who  have  rescinded  that  approval  today. 

I hear  a lot  of  people  using  Sioux  interchangeably,  but  the  Lakota  at 
Standing  Rock  and  the  Dakota  at  Spirit  Lake  are  two  different  bands.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  a person  can't  be  both  Dakota  and  Lakota  because  we  are 
mixed.  I,  myself,  am  Sahnish  (Arikara),  Lakota  and  Dakota.  We  are  becoming 
new  nations  of  mixed  tribes. 

Even  though  a person  is  not  from  one  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  he  or  she 
still  is  affected  by  the  problems  on  campus  with  the  nickname  and  logo. 
People  see  us  as  Indian  and  few  non-Indians  can  look  at  an  Indian  person 
and  say  what  tribe  they  are. 

Here  is  what  I've  learned  about  the  history.  In  1912,  UND  adopted  the 
name  Flickertails  with  the  colors  of  pink,  white  and  green  like  the 
prairie  rose.  (I  like  that  name  but  then,  I am  a prairie  person.) 

Flickertails  or  Richardson  ground  squirrels  are  small  animals  easily 
stepped  on  by  bison.  That,  I suppose,  is  one  reason  why  the  name  was 


changed  to  Sioux  in  1930  and  years  after  that  to  the  Fighting  Sioux.  The 
university  was  ratcheting  up  its  image  of  fearlessness. 

Other  reasons?  In  1930,  remember,  only  54  years  had  passed  since  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876.  At  that  battle,  the  Sioux  (and  some 
other  tribes)  defeated  Lt.  Col.  George  Custer. 

Great  warriors  such  as  Crazy  Horse,  Red  Cloud,  Rain  in  the  Face,  Gall 
and  Sitting  Bull  were  prominent.  The  public  recognized  the  "warriorship" 
of  these  men.  They  were  admired  for  their  ability  to  wage  and  win  war. 

As  one  of  the  elders  told  me,  warriors  weren't  afraid  to  die.  That  makes 
them  good  warriors  or  soldiers.  They  had  a good  understanding  of  the  other 
world  and  went  into  battle  with  little  fear  of  death,  the  elder  told  me. 

Another  Lakota  man  told  me  that  the  akicita  (warriors)  were  the 
traditionalists  who  fought  in  battle  in  the  old  days,  but  they  also  were 
the  people  who  cared  for  the  tribe's  women  and  children.  They  were  the 
defenders  of  the  innocent  so  to  speak. 

Today,  he  said,  these  people  usually  veterans  are  called  the  mila  husha 
akicita  or  long  knives  (bayonets  on  the  end  of  guns). 

Adding  to  that  warrior  image,  the  public  saw  famous  paintings  of  Lakota 
warriors  riding  bareback  with  eagle  feathers  flying  from  the  nose  of  a 
painted  pony,  sometimes  with  only  a buckskin  or  horse  blanket  over  the 
back  of  the  horse  and  killing  a bison  with  a mere  bow  and  arrow. 

Those  images  and  stories  of  Lakota  warriors  were  what  prompted  UND  to 
call  the  Lakota  to  ask  permission  to  use  their  name,  a Lakota  man  told  me. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Spirit  Lake  Dakota  Sioux  were  absent  from 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  But  the  leadership  and  majority  of  the 
warriors  were  from  the  Standing  Rock  Lakota  nation. 

The  Dakota  people  of  Spirit  Lake  are  cousins  some  say  children  of  the 
Sisseton/Wahpeton  tribe.  In  the  early  years,  they  moved  to  the  Devils  Lake 
area,  one  of  the  spiritual  leaders  at  Sisseton  said. 

The  Dakota  had  their  own  battles.  In  Mankato,  Minn.,  in  1862,  39  Dakota 
randomly  chosen  were  hanged  over  food  and  land.  That  incident  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  their  history. 

In  one  of  my  conversations  with  Lakota  elders  and  leaders,  they  told  me 
they  want  to  meet  with  the  university  all  the  tribes  in  North  Dakota  and 
the  Great  Sioux  Nation.  They  want  to  carve  out  some  kind  of  compromise 
with  the  university  on  the  nickname  and  logo. 

The  university  should  take  them  up  on  that  suggestion.  It  is  time  for 
two  sides  to  sit  down  the  akicita,  elders  and  the  university  to  talk.  That 
is  the  way  it  was  done  between  tribes  years  ago;  that  is  the  way  it  should 
work  today. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  A bridge  to  future  and  past 
October  8,  2005 

A ribbon  cutting  Monday  opened  the  third  Four  Bears  Bridge,  near  New  Town, 
N.D.  The  bridge  is  a cement  and  mortar  marker  in  the  history  of  the 
Sahnish,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  The  story  of  those  bridges  must  begin  with 
the  reason  for  its  existence  - the  Missouri  River. 

The  Big  Muddy  was  born  from  Rocky  Mountains  runoff.  As  she  grew  in 
strength,  the  river  ran  east  toward  the  high  Plains  and  Badlands.  Then, 
for  some  reason,  she  made  a smooth  and  round  turn  toward  the  southeast, 
cutting  off  a corner  of  North  Dakota.  There,  she  meandered  until  she 


reached  the  Mississippi  River  - the  longest  journey  of  any  river  in  this 
nation . 

It  is  this  river  that  many  Plains  tribes  depended  upon  for  life 
sustenance  during  the  early  years  of  their  history.  It  was  this  river  that 
American  Indians  had  to  ford  each  time  they  wanted  to  go  west  or  come  east 

Bridges  for  access  and  dams  that  would  tame  her  were  yet  to  come. 

The  Big  Muddy  was  fickle  without  a dam  - sometimes  calm  and  slow,  other 

times  swollen,  furious  and  wild. 

When  the  spring  thaw  cracked  the  frozen  water  and  the  river  raged, 
chunks  of  ice  boiled  like  meat  in  a bubbling  stew.  Agile  Indians  would 
jump  from  ice  cake  to  ice  cake,  collecting  frozen  game,  explorers  observed 
It  was  like  reaching  into  a freezer  and  retrieving  game  that  had  been 
frozen  all  winter.  It  was  feast  time  and  usually  came  about  after  a long 
and  lean  winter. 

The  big  river  always  has  been  a part  of  our  history.  "What  stories  she 
could  tell,"  I thought.  After  all,  she  is  like  a grandmother,  sitting  and 

observing  - done  now  with  her  days  of  being  wild  and  untamed 

She  could  tell  about  the  middle  1800s  and  early  1900s,  when  the  river 
divided  the  Sahnish  (Arikara),  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  On  one  side  was  the 
Sahnish,  latecomers  who  lived  in  Star  Village.  Across  the  river  were  the 
Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  who  lived  in  Like-A-Fishhook  village. 

After  years  of  skirmishes  with  marauding  tribes,  the  three  villages 
decided  to  become  one  village  for  common  protection,  and  the  Sahnish  moved 
across  the  river  to  Like-A-Fishhook  in  1862. 

About  1891,  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  was  established.  At  the  same 
time,  the  federal  government  and  churches  (Catholic  and  Episcopal)  exerted 
more  and  more  influence  on  the  Native  communities.  Elbowoods,  N.D.,  was 
formed  as  an  agency  for  the  government.  The  three  tribes  were  scattered  in 
individual  allotments  now. 

In  1934,  Four  Bears  Bridge  was  built,  and  it  became  more  and  more 
important.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  used  wagons  and  horses;  more  and  more 
used  cars.  Before  that  time,  the  people  and  their  vehicles  or  horses  had 
to  be  ferried  across  by  raft  and  pulleys.  In  1954,  the  Garrison  Dam  turned 
the  Missouri  River  into  Lake  Sakakawea,  and  the  Big  Muddy  became  slow  and 
lazy. 

It  was  a good  time,  the  elders  will  tell  you.  There  still  are  those 
living  who  can  remember  living  in  Elbowoods  and  crossing  the  water.  Fred 
Baker,  former  Indian  Health  Service  service  unit  director,  said  he 
remembers  how  few  cars  there  were  in  the  community  at  the  time. 

"We  would  send  our  list  of  supplies  in  a gunny  sack  with  the  person  who 
had  a car,"  he  said.  Whoever  had  a car  would  check  with  people  in  the 
community  and  pick  up  needed  items  in  Elbowoods. 

When  they  returned,  he  said  "we  kids"  would  run  to  meet  the  car  and  dive 
into  the  sack. 

Most  of  the  elders  remember  those  as  days  where  respect  and  hard  work 
were  most  important.  "We  were  a very  industrious  people,"  Baker  said. 

Below  the  government  houses  in  Elbowoods  was  a community  called  "Dog 
Town,"  appropriately  named  because  everybody  had  a dog  - just  like  in  the 
old  villages.  It  was  the  low  land  near  the  river.  I often  wondered  why  Dog 
Town  didn't  get  flooded;  this  was  before  the  Garrison  Dam,  which  wasn't 
completed  until  1953. 

I lived  in  Dog  Town  in  one  of  the  log  cabins  with  my  family  when  I was  a 
child.  I remember  how  nice  it  was  to  always  find  another  child  to  play 
with.  I remember  being  ill  and  my  mother  and  aunt  carrying  me  up  the  hill 
and  to  the  hospital  in  Elbowoods;  it  must  have  been  at  least  a mile. 

When  Garrison  Dam  was  built,  the  river  claimed  Elbowoods,  Sanish  and  Van 
Hook.  It  covered  all  the  old  graves  of  the  people,  sopped  up  the  rich 
bottomland  and  climbed  the  embankment  to  the  bench  lands,  where  the  people 
were  moved  by  the  federal  government. 

Leaving  Elbowoods  was  a traumatic  change  for  the  people.  Monday,  the  old 
Four  Bears  Bridge  stepped  aside  for  a new,  10-foot-wide,  mile-long  bridge 
that  would  turn  another  page  in  history  of  the  three  tribes. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 


Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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What  is  the  origin  of  democracy? 

by:  Tom  Wanamaker  / Indian  Country  Today 

September  30,  2005 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  - Ask  a non-Indian  historian  where  American  democracy  was 
born  and  you'll  likely  get  answers  ranging  from  Philadelphia  to 
Williamsburg,  or  perhaps  from  Boston  to  the  Mayflower.  Ask  Oren  Lyons  and 
he'll  direct  you  to  the  shores  of  Onondaga  Lake,  not  far  from  present-day 
Syracuse . 

"Columbus  and  the  conquistadors  didn't  bring  democracy;  neither  did  the 
Mayflower,"  Lyons  said.  "Democracy  was  here  in  America.  Freedom,  democracy, 
women's  rights,  suffrage  and  peace  were  all  here." 

The  Flaudenosaunee  (also  called  "Iroquois"  or  "Six  Nations")  revere  a 
prophetic  figure  called  the  Peacemaker,  who  gathered  their  ancestors 
together  on  the  shores  of  Onondaga  Lake  centuries  ago  to  halt  decades  of 
warfare  between  them  and  create  the  world's  first  democratic  government. 

This  Great  Law  of  Peace  bound  the  Cayuga,  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  and 
Seneca  nations  (and  later  the  Tuscarora)  into  a powerful  and  prosperous 
confederacy  that  dominated  what  is  now  upstate  New  York  until  they  were 
overrun  by  non-Indian  settlers  after  the  American  Revolution. 

Lyons,  Faithkeeper  of  the  Onondaga  Nation,  spoke  on  Sept.  16  at 
McNaughton  Flail  on  the  Syracuse  University  campus.  FHis  topic  - how 
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October  22,  2005 

Yuchi  Tsotohostane/corn  ripening  moon 
Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  lana/big  wind  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Duninhdi/harvest  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskv-rakko/big  chestnut  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  RezLife,  Rez_LIfe,  Inigenous  Peoples  Literature, 

and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


If  you  look  at  the  history  of  Native  education,  even  though  we  have  low 
test  scores  we  have  seen  our  biggest  improvement  ever  just  in  a 
generation.  It's  like  the  salmon-always  trying  to  swim  upstream.  There 
is  something  inside  Indian  people  to  make  themselves  better-but  on  their 
own  terms" 

Dr.  David  Beaulieu,  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


lanet,  my  beautiful  half-side,  comments  on  language  restoration... 

In  this  issue,  an  article  from  the  Grand  Forks  Herald,  "Indian 
Language  Policy  History"  presents  a timeline  of  the  laws 
and  policies  in  the  United  States  relating  to  tribal  languages. 

From  an  initial  policy  of  mandating  US-sponsored  education  that 
punished  Native  children,  through  current  laws  that  give  lip-service 
to  tribal  language  preservation  (but  no  funding  to  actually  implement 
any  such  thing),  the  timeline  shows  one  thing  only  - the  US  has 
not  gone  very  far  from  from  its  original  commitment  to  destroy 
Native  languages. 

Fortunately,  many  tribes  recognize  the  importance  of  their  language 
to  maintaining  their  culture,  and  even  to  laying  the  foundtation  of 
pride  and  hope  that  may  stem  the  tide  of  hopelessness  and  self- 
destruction  so  prevalent  in  many  Native  communities. 

Other  articles  in  this  issue,  and  in  previous  issues  outline  initiatives 
to  restore  tribal  languages  and  culture.  In  many  cases  where  these 
programs  have  begun,  educators  can  show  improved  across- 
the-board  educational  achievement. 

It  is  clear  that  officials  in  states  and  communities  such  as  recently 
seen  in  Connecticut,  and  businesses  that  are  banding  together  in 
groups  like  OneNation  USA,  wish  to  eliminate  sovereign  Indian  nations  as  a 
present-day  reality. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  tribal  language  provides  in  maintaining 
cultural  integrity  and  tribal  identity,  and  the  benefits  to  overall 
educational  performance,  maintaining  and  teaching  a distinct  national 
language  becomes  another  evidence  of  "separate  existence"  that  may  help 
protect  Native  nations  in  the  US  from  claims  that  they  "doesn't  exist" 
in  spite  of  hundreds  of  years  of  recognized  existence. 
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BIA  ruling  on  tribe  shows  bad  process 
October  13,  2005 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  rejection  of  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation  for  federal  recognition  Wednesday  highlights  what  has  become 
a very  broken  process  for  Indian  tribes. 

The  controversy  over  that  process  has  made  very  strange  bedfellows  out 
of  Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  and  state  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal . 

They  both  think  that  the  process  that  Indian  tribes  must  endure  to 
become  recognized  by  the  federal  government  is  seriously  flawed,  but  for 
different  reasons. 

Blumenthal,  who  was  soundly  opposed  to  the  Schaghticokes  receiving 
federal  recognition,  says  that  the  BIA  has  become  corrupted  by  the 
interests  of  the  billion-dollar  gambling  industry.  He  has  fought  to  repeal 
the  recognition  of  the  Schaghticokes  since  they  were  first  recognized  by 
the  BIA  in  2004. 

Velky,  too,  believes  that  lobbyists  and  politicians  have  conspired  in 
both  Washington,  D.C.,  and  here  in  Connecticut  against  the  federal 
recognition  for  the  Schaghticokes  - who  have  in  the  past  said  that,  if 
recognized,  they  might  pursue  the  possibility  of  opening  a casino, 
possibly  in  Bridgeport. 

In  one  sense,  they're  both  right:  The  process  of  federal  recognition  is 
seriously  flawed  and  is  in  dire  need  of  being  overhauled. 

Wednesday's  Schaghticoke  ruling  does  nothing  but  magnify  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system. 

Federal  officials  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  Schaghticokes  were 
denied  recognition  was  that,  from  1997  to  the  present,  numerous 
Schaghticoke  Indians  refused  to  be  members  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation  - an  explanation  that  is  just  about  as  confusing  as  they  come. 

The  Schaghticokes  have  been  recognized  by  the  state  and  other  tribes 
since  1736.  There  should  be  no  question  that  they  deserve  recognition.  And, 
perhaps  if  that  recognition  didn't  also  carry  with  it  the  ability  to  claim 
land  from  the  state  and  own  and  operate  a casino,  they  would  have  already 
received  it. 

The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  should  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  even 
though  Blumenthal  was  quick  to  point  out  that  no  tribe  has  successfully 
appealed  a rejection  in  federal  court.  The  Schaghticokes  deserve  to 
utilize  every  legal  option  open  to  them  in  their  recognition  fight. 

However  one  may  feel  about  a third  casino  in  Connecticut,  the 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  is  a very  real  Indian  tribe  and  merits  federal 
recognition.  If  the  federal  process  were  not  corrupted,  they  would  have 
received  that  recognition. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Connecticut  Post, 
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Leader  vows  tribe  will  keep  fighting 
By  ADAM  BOWLES 
Norwich  Bulletin 
October  13,  2005 

NORTH  STONINGTON  - lust  a few  miles  away  from  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino  - a 
$1  billion-a-year  Indian  gaming  operation  - Eastern  Pequot  Chairwoman 
Marcia  Flowers  talked  Wednesday  about  the  sting  of  being  denied  federal 
recognition . 

The  recognition  gives  tribes  the  opportunity,  through  the  1988  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  to  pursue  gambling  operations  on  reservations. 

In  Connecticut,  recognized  tribes  would  face  further  legal  obstacles  to 
a casino. 

"The  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  has  never  shied  away  from  a challenge. 
Flowers  said  during  a press  conference  held  at  the  tribal  community 
center  on  Route  2.  "Today's  decision  is  a disappointment,  but  it  is  far 
from  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  to  confirm  the  heritage  we  know  is  ours. 

She  said  the  tribe  would  review  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  decision 
in  the  next  few  days  and  meet  with  advisers  to  determine  the  next  step. 

The  tribe  likely  will  appeal  the  decision  to  federal  district  court. 

Fourteen  tribal  council  members  sat  behind  Flowers  as  she  spoke  for  10 
minutes  and  answered  a few  questions  from  the  media. 

A tribal  flag  featuring  a turtle  on  the  back  of  a hawk  - the  animals 
represent  the  two  clans  - hung  alongside  a U.S.  flag. 

Flowers  said  tribal  members  were  shocked  at  the  bureau's  announcement 
because  they  felt  they  provided  the  same  level  of  evidence  that  won 
federal  recognition  for  the  Mashantuckets  and  Mohegans,  local  tribes  that 
operate  two  of  the  world's  largest  casinos. 

Chief  Roy  Sebastian,  dressed  in  an  Indian  headdress,  prayed  in  a deep 
voice  for  success  in  the  tribe's  quest  to  "celebrate  and  protect  its 
sovereign  rights." 

For  27  years,  the  Eastern  Pequots  have  sought  tribal  recognition. 

Some  of  the  nearly  1,200  tribal  members  privately  gathered  by  a fire  lit 
at  daybreak  at  a ceremonial  circle  on  the  reservation  in  North  Stonington. 

"In  the  1600s,  our  ancestors  welcomed  Europeans  to  a new  land,  then  lost 
their  own  land  and  their  lives  to  the  colonists'  aggression  in  the  Pequot 
War,"  Flowers  said,  in  her  opening  comments  at  the  news  conference. 
"Scattered  as  they  were,  the  survivors  came  together  and  lived  quiet  lives 
on  the  reservation  the  colony  grudgingly  created  for  them. 

"They  struggled  through  hard  times  trying  to  find  a way  to  exist  in  the 
new  culture  forced  upon  them,"  she  continued.  "Many  left  the  reservation 
and  made  their  way  to  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  state.  Although  it 
was  difficult,  they  managed  to  hold  on  to  their  heritage  and  their 
families  and  hand  down  a pride  and  determination  that  we  see  in  our 
children  today." 

ReachAdamBowlesat425-4255orabowles@norwichbulletin . com 
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A lack  of  Interior  fortitude 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 

October  13,  2005 

The  Interior  Department's  Oct.  12  reversal  of  recognition  for  two 
Connecticut  tribes  tells  more  about  the  federal  government  than  it  does 
about  the  very  strong  petitions  of  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  the 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation.  It  says  that  senior  Indian  Affairs  officials 
are  too  cowardly  and  careerist  to  be  trusted  to  defend  tribal  interests. 

It  also  suggests  to  us  that  accusations  of  corruption  at  the  White  House 
level  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

One  detail  from  Interior's  action  speaks  volumes.  Instead  of  telephoning 
tribal  officials  and  speaking  to  tribal  leadership  directly.  Associate 
Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Dames  Cason  sent  his  decisions  by  fax.  Aurene 
Martin,  the  last  Indian  to  head  the  BIA,  showed  more  courage  last  summer 
when  she  notified  the  Nipmuc  Nation  in  a personal  conference  call  about 
the  equally  dubious  reversal  of  their  recognition.  We  can  understand  the 
embarrassment  and  bad  conscience  at  Interior,  but  this  act  of  petty 
cowardice  illuminates  the  deeper  void  in  leadership  at  the  BIA.  Interior 
personnel  are  answering  not  to  the  tribes,  but  to  their  enemies. 

Since  the  departures  of  Dave  Anderson  and  Martin  from  the  BIA,  the  Bush 
administration  has  made  no  visible  effort  to  appoint  a successor.  The 
caretakers  supervising  the  bureau  have  not  made  any  attempt  that  we've 
noticed  to  speak  against  a constant  stream  of  slanders  against  its  staff. 
In  fact,  the  acting  head  took  the  occasion  of  a meeting  of  tribal  leaders 
(the  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes'  mid-year  session  in  Duly)  to 
criticize  the  competency  of  his  underlings. 

The  days  when  Kevin  Gover  would  stand  up  to  anti-Indian  politicians  are 
a distant  memory.  With  this  lack  of  support,  it's  no  wonder  that  BIA 
professionals  are  demoralized  and  easily  rolled. 

The  force  of  outside  pressure  provides  the  only  explanation  for  the 
abrupt  about-face  on  the  recent  recognition  reversals.  The  arguments  in 
Cason's  faxes  go  beyond  the  decisions  from  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian 
Appeals  that  voided  the  earlier  positive  determinations.  Without  any 
evident  logic  they  repudiate  key  points  of  the  earlier  findings.  In  2002, 
the  BIA  found  historical  continuity  between  the  formerly  feuding  Eastern 
Pequots  and  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  and  recognized  them  as  one  nation  - 
a finding  heartily  endorsed  by  their  brothers  of  the  Mashantucket 
(Western)  Pequot  Tribal  Nation.  The  Eastern  Pequots,  in  fact,  have  healed 
their  split  - an  inspirational  example  to  all  Indian  country. 

But  now  Cason  argues  that  the  earlier  split  shows  they  failed  to  satisfy 
the  criterion  of  continuous  community:  "The  two  separate  communities  after 
the  early  1980s  are  not  the  same  community  that  existed  before  that  time." 
The  BIA  earlier  pulled  a similar  trick  on  the  Nipmuc  Nation,  completely 
changing  the  criteria  it  had  used  in  2002  to  give  it  a positive 
determination . 

Don't  bother  looking  for  consistent  logic.  It's  painfully  obvious  that 
Interior  is  arbitrarily  changing  standards,  hair-splitting  and  imposing 
impossible  conditions  to  reach  a pre-determined  result  - no  "new" 
federally  recognized  tribes. 

When  the  government  says  it  has  a process,  and  then  keeps  changing  the 
process  to  make  it  impossible  to  satisfy,  one  has  to  wonder  if  it  is  in 
fact  denying  due  process.  This  becomes  a matter  for  the  federal  courts. 
Several  recognition  petitions  have  already  wound  up  before  properly 
appalled  federal  judges.  The  Schaghticokes,  for  one,  are  talking  about  a 
federal  lawsuit,  and  they  seem  to  us  to  have  some  very  good  issues. 

The  first  issue,  of  course,  would  be  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Interior  bureaucracy.  But  a further  issue  might  take  more  than  the  courts 
to  resolve. 

The  Schaghticokes  have  caught  a whiff  of  corruption  about  their 


treatment.  They  are  charging  that  Connecticut  politicians  and  the  wealthy 
neighbors  of  their  historic  northwest  Connecticut  reservation  used 
improper  influence  on  Interior  and  the  White  House.  The  townspeople  of 
affluent  Kent  hired  the  consulting  firm  founded  by  the  well-connected 
Haley  Barbour  to  lobby  against  recognition.  The  Schaghticokes  have  found 
evidence  that  the  lobbyists  arranged  a White  House  meeting  before  the  IBIA 
voided  the  Connecticut  recognitions. 

This  charge  might  sound  ironic,  given  the  high  volume  of  the  charges 
from  Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  and  his  fellow 
Indian-fighters  that  financial  backers  of  the  petitioners  were  corrupting 
the  BIA  recognition  process  to  get  casinos.  Like  much  propaganda,  these 
charges  now  sound  like  what  the  psychologists  call  projection:  accusing 
your  enemy  of  doing  what  you  mean  to  do  yourself. 

The  documented  evidence  of  improper  conduct  all  concerns  the  opposition 
to  the  tribes.  Blumenthal  lobbied  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in 
violation  of  court  orders.  The  law  firm  representing  the  towns  hired  a 
former  BIA  recognition  officer  to  help  it  beat  the  Eastern  Pequot  petition 
that  she  helped  prepare.  And  of  course  the  towns,  state  officers  and, 
shamefully,  the  Connecticut  congressional  delegation  kept  up  a vociferous, 
distorted  and  even  lying  campaign  against  the  petitioning  tribes,  their 
backers  and  Indian  country  itself. 

The  mainstream  media  largely  swallowed  this  campaign  and  its  underlying 
bigotry.  Shoddily  researched  books  by  a certain  leff  Benedict  and  several 
imitators  continue  to  be  cited  uncritically.  They  draw  on  an  underlying 
hatred  and  resentment  of  Connecticut  Indians  that  has  to  be  experienced  to 
be  believed.  This  bigotry  is  surfacing  more  frequently  in  national 
discourse.  Lou  Dobbs  can't  go  half  a minute  into  his  nightly  broadcast  on 
CNN  without  attacking  "illegal  immigrants."  White  supremacists  have  picked 
up  the  chant,  and  they  are  talking  about  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
continent,  not  Europeans.  The  leader  of  one  fringe  anti-immigrant  group  in 
Connecticut  recently  told  the  Hartford  Courant  that  he  could  identify 
illegals  by  their  "Mayan  features." 

Indian  country  must  and  can  unify  to  defeat  this  threat,  but  some  soul- 
searching  and  purification  will  first  be  in  order.  Some  recognized  tribes 
have  intervened  in  the  recognition  process,  openly  or  not,  to  keep  down 
would-be  rivals.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Oct.  12  decision.  Democratic 
National  Committee  Chair  Howard  Dean  cited  this  tribe-against-tribe 
lobbying  as  a reason  for  declining  to  criticize  the  Bush  administration's 
action . 

Some  of  these  interventions  come  from  tribal  histories  of  schisms  and 
ancient  rivalries.  Others  look  simply  like  attempts  to  preserve  market 
share  for  tribal  casinos.  Whatever  the  cause,  this  internecine  sabotage 
hurts  all  of  Indian  country  and  will  surely  blow  up  in  the  face  of  the 
established  tribes  playing  this  game.  In  spite  of  these  blemishes,  this 
generation  of  tribal  leaders  has  shown  reserves  of  strength  and  wisdom 
that  it  will  need  as  it  faces  a growing  challenge,  by  itself. 

Anti-Indian  forces  have  been  smelling  blood  for  some  time.  They  are 
already  re-energized,  and  the  Connecticut  experience  will  boost  their 
spirits  even  higher.  Indian  country  urgently  needs  to  wake  up  and  begin 
deploying  its  own  resources  to  fight  this  threat.  We  are  certainly  not 
going  to  get  any  help  in  the  struggle  from  the  BIA  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Appeals  court  considers  bias  charges  in  Cobell  lawsuit 
October  17,  2005 


The  Bush  administration  renewed  allegations  of  bias  in  the  handling  of 
the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit  at  a hearing  on  Friday  but  faced  probing 
questions  from  two  appellate  court  judges. 

Thomas  M.  Bondy,  a Department  of  Justice  attorney,  pressed  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  throw  out  three  reports  that  were  produced  as 
part  of  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case.  The  reports,  authored  by  a former  court 
investigator,  were  critical  of  the  administration's  trust  reform  efforts. 

In  one  report,  Alan  Balaran,  a Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  who  served  as 
special  master  in  the  litigation,  accused  top  Interior  Department 
officials  of  hiding  negative  information  about  a costly  computer  system 
from  the  judge  handling  the  case.  The  other  two  reports  questioned  the 
government's  adherence  to  court  orders  that  require  the  preservation  of 
trust  records. 

Bondy  argued  that  Balaran 's  hiring  of  an  employee  of  a Native-owned  firm 
who  had  been  working  with  Interior  on  the  computer  system  tainted  the 
first  report.  The  other  reports,  issued  several  months  later,  were 
therefore  biased  even  though  they  dealt  with  another  topic,  Bondy  told  the 
court . 

"They  should  count  for  nothing.  They  should  have  never  been  issued," 
Bondy  said.  "This  is  a judicial  officer  who  did  something  fundamentally 
improper,"  Bondy  said  of  Balaran 's  action. 

But  two  members  of  the  three-judge  panel  that  heard  the  dispute 
struggled  with  the  administration's  unusual  request.  Judge  Donald  H. 
Ginsburg  and  Judge  A.  Raymond  Randolph  questioned  whether  they  could  throw 
out  reports  that  have  already  been  released  to  the  public  and  were 
included  in  the  record  by  the  government's  own  attorneys. 

"How  do  we  vacate  a report?"  asked  Randolph,  an  appointee  of  former 
president  George  H.  W.  Bush.  "I  don't  know  what  that  means." 

"The  word  is  out,"  added  Ginsburg,  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  and  an 
appointee  of  the  late  president  Ronald  Reagan.  For  the  court  to  act,  "we 
need  some  reparable  harm,"  he  said. 

Marc  Levy,  an  attorney  for  the  Cobell  plaintiffs,  responded  that  the 
administration  was  playing  a "shell  game"  in  its  attempt  to  strike  the 
reports  from  the  record.  He  said  there  is  no  evidence  that  Balaran  showed 
any  bias  by  hiring  the  employee  of  Native  American  Industrial  Distributors 
(http://www.naid.com),  a Maryland-based  company  owned  by  a Native  veteran. 

"There  is  no  need  for  draconian  remedies,"  he  said  of  the  government's 
request.  "That's  what  Interior  is  seeking  today." 

The  appeals  court  panel,  which  also  included  Judge  Karen  LeCraft 
Henderson,  who  didn't  ask  any  questions  during  the  50-minute  hearing, 
previously  blocked  the  release  of  reports  that  Balaran  prepared  as  part  of 
a contempt  proceeding.  The  judges  ruled  that  Balaran  obtained  information 
out  of  the  normal  judicial  process  that  could  have  tainted  his  views. 

Ginsburg  and  Randolph  referred  several  times  during  Friday's  hearing  to 
their  earlier  decision  and  appeared  to  be  concerned  about  opening  the  door 
to  other  allegations  of  bias  in  the  case.  The  Bush  administration  has 
already  asked  the  appeals  court  to  remove  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  from  the  case,  charging  that  has  been  too  harsh  on  the  government 
and  has  expanded  the  case  to  look  at  issues  such  as  computer  security. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  back  telling  us  that  the  information  technology 
hearing  was  tainted?"  Ginsburg  asked  when  Bondy  said  Balaran 's  reports 
have  been  used  in  other  parts  of  the  case.  Lamberth  recently  concluded  a 
59-day  trial  that  examined  the  security  of  Interior's  computer  network. 

Balaran  resigned  the  case  in  March  2004  amid  long-running  efforts  to 
remove  him.  His  resignation  was  preceded  by  the  departure  of  Joseph  S. 
Kieffer,  the  former  court  monitor  whose  reports  were  also  highly  critical 
of  the  government  but  who  came  under  fire  for  alleged  bias. 
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Anti-youth  suicide  event  on  Red  Lake  Indian  reservation 
Event  comes  less  than  a year  after  teen  gunman  went  on  murder  spree 
Sam  Lewin 
October  12,  2005 

Seven  months  after  a teenaged  gunman  there  killed  nine  people  before 
turning  the  gun  on  himself,  the  Red  Lake  Indian  reservation  is  hosting  the 
second  "Honor  the  Youth"  spiritual  run. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Native  Crisis  Hotline,  which  reports  that 
Native  youngsters  between  the  ages  of  15-24  have  a 3.3  times  higher 
suicide  rate  than  the  national  average. 

Substance  abuse  contributes  to  the  suicide  rate,  and  Lorna  Lague,  an 
employee  of  the  Minnesota-based  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa,  said  that 
stems  from  one  thing. 

"Boredom.  We  are  so  rural  that  our  kids  do  not  have  anything  to  do. 
Transportation  is  an  issue  and  we  don't  even  have  a movie  theater  on  our 
reservation,"  Lague  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

The  run  begins  just  before  midnight  on  Oct.  17  and  winds  through  the 
activities  at  Red  Lake,  the  run  will  begin  at  midnight  (0ctoberl7th  - 18th) 
carrying  the  Eagle  Staff  through  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpeton,  Aberdeen,  McLaughlin  communities,  ending  at  Fort  Yates  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation  on  October  23rd  where  a local  crisis  hotline  has 
recently  been  started.  The  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council  and  The 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  sponsor  both  the  spiritual  run  and 
the  hotline. 

This  year's  spiritual  run  is  the  second  annual  and  occurs  under  grim 
circumstances.  On  March  21,  16-year-old  Jeff  Weise  killed  a security  guard, 
a teacher  and  five  students  at  the  school  before  killing  himself.  Weise 
also  killed  his  grandfather  and  his  grandfather's  companion  earlier  at 
their  home.  The  only  person  arrested  so  far  has  been  the  son  of  the  Red 
Lake  tribal  chairman  Floyd  Jourdain. 

Weise' s murder  rampage  stunned  the  nation  and  brought  focus  on  something 
Minnesota  Indians  have  been  saying  for  years. 

"Here  on  the  reservation  we  have  known  for  a long  time  there  is 
something  wrong  and  we  have  tried  telling  that  to  our  politicians  and 
legislators,"  Lague  said.  "As  horrible  as  the  Red  Lake  situation  was,  it 
finally  gave  us  some  attention.  The  suicide  rate  here  is  in  crisis  mode." 

Organizers  of  the  spiritual  run  are  also  hoping  to  get  support  from 
Native  communities  across  the  border  in  Canada.  According  to  the  Canadian 
Criminal  Justice  Association:  "Suicide  is  a significant  concern  in  many 
Aboriginal  communities,  is  two  to  three  times  more  common  among  Aboriginal 
peoples  and  is  also  five  to  six  times  more  prevalent  among  Aboriginal 
youth  than  non-Aboriginal  youth.  According  to  Aboriginal  tradition, 
suicide  was  rare  in  Pre-colonialism  times  because  it  was  viewed  as 
unacceptable.  Those  who  did  commit  suicide  were  generally  the  sick  or 
elderly  who  felt  they  could  no  longer  contribute  to  their  community  and 
their  deaths  were  perceived  as  acts  of  self-sacrifice.  In  First  Nations 
communities  today,  suicide  is  more  common  among  the  young  and  usually 
results  from  feelings  of  hopelessness  and  despair." 

The  Native  Crisis  Hotline  number  is  651-251-1601.  Officials  say  that 
since  its  inception  in  August,  the  hotline  has  taken  calls  from  youngsters 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  recently  expanded  to  hire  more  staffers  and 
counselors . 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Leaders  seek  salmon  fix 

Tribes  say  habitat  restoration,  not  limits,  will  help  fish  live 
SUSAN  GORDON;  The  News  Tribune 
October  13,  2005 

Increased  catch  restrictions  alone  won't  revive  dwindling  runs  of  Puget 
Sound  chinook  salmon. 

And  even  if  fisheries  managers  allow  more  salmon  to  escape  for  spawning, 
some  river  systems  are  so  degraded  that  additional  fish  won't  be  able  to 
survive. 

Those  were  among  the  messages  delivered  Wednesday  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Tacoma,  where  U.S.  Reps.  Norm  Dicks  (D-Belfair),  Brian  Baird 
(D-Vancouver)  and  Greg  Walden  (R-Hood  River,  Ore.)  held  an  informal 
hearing  on  salmon  harvest  issues. 

There's  no  sense  trying  to  impose  further  cuts  on  sport,  commercial  or 
tribal  fisheries,  regulators  told  the  congressmen.  Strict  limits  have  been 
in  place  for  years,  and  more  restrictions  aren't  likely  to  spur  a fish 
population  boom. 

"The  Puyallup  Tribe  closed  chinook  (fishing)  for  20  years  . . . and  now 
they  have  a 12-hour  fishery,"  said  Billy  Frank  Hr.,  a Nisqually  Indian 
leader  who  is  chairman  of  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission.  The 
organization  represents  20  Western  Washington  tribes,  including  the 
Puyallups . 

Even  if  fishermen  leave  more  fish  to  swim  upstream,  that  doesn't  mean 
they  will  survive,  Frank  said.  As  the  human  population  grows,  fish  habitat 
deteriorates . 

"Water  temperatures  are  increasing,  the  oceans  are  sick  and  parts  of  the 
Puget  Sound  are  dying,"  he  said. 

Each  of  the  congressmen  acknowledged  the  importance  of  habitat 
restoration  as  a means  to  recover  endangered  species,  such  as  chinook 
salmon . 

But  they  also  said  they  are  troubled  by  the  high  cost.  Baird,  in 
particular,  zeroed  in  on  the  expense  of  hydropower  production  lost  when 
Columbia  River  dams  spill  extra  water  to  sustain  salmon. 

"We're  got  senior  citizens  who  have  to  pay  their  bills  this  winter  and 
it's  going  to  be  higher  than  it  needs  to  be,"  Baird  said. 

Susan  Gordon:  253-597-8756 
susan .go rdon@thenewstribune . com 
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Legacy  of  the  land  claims 
Bangor  Daily  News 
By  leff  Tuttle,  Of  the  NEWS  Staff 
October  8,  2005 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a two-part  series  on  the  1980  Maine 
Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  marks  its  25th  anniversary  on  Oct.  10. 
Part  two  will  appear  Monday. 

To  passers-by  on  the  stretch  of  Route  1 along  Lewy  Lake,  the  pile  of 
gravel  - now  overgrown  with  weeds  - hardly  seems  a monument  to  anything, 
let  alone  one  of  Maine's  most  controversial  and  consequential  legal 
battles . 


"This  is  where  the  war  started/'  John  Stevens,  a Passamaquoddy  elder, 
half- joked  as  he  recalled  his  tribe's  1964  protest  on  the  spot  in  Indian 
Township  through  which  a local  white  man  had  planned  to  build  a road  on 
what  the  tribe  believed  to  be  its  property. 

"It's  kind  of  a memorial  for  us  now,"  continued  Stevens,  now  72,  whose 
protest  set  in  motion  16  years  of  legal,  political  and  cultural  tumult 
that  resulted  in  the  1980  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  marks 
its  25th  anniversary  on  Monday. 

The  unique  agreement,  signed  into  law  by  President  Jimmy  Carter  on  Oct. 
10,  1980,  was  full  of  promise,  the  result  of  four  years  of  often  tense 
negotiations  among  state,  tribal  and  paper  company  officials.  It  marked  a 
new  chapter,  its  authors  hoped,  in  the  troubled  tale  of  the  state  and  its 
native  population,  particularly  its  two  largest  tribes,  the  Penobscot 
Indian  Nation  and  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe. 

"It  was  a new  opportunity,  which  was  a lot  more  than  what  we  had  before, 

" said  former  Penobscot  governor  Tim  Love,  who  took  his  post  just  days 
before  Carter's  ceremonial  signing. 

Depending  on  how  one  measures  progress  over  the  25  years,  much  - and 
little  - has  changed  on  the  state's  three  reservations,  where  poverty 
persists  despite  general  improvements  in  housing,  employment  and  education. 

Much  of  the  gains  have  come  with  the  federal  government's  official 
recognition  of  Maine  tribes  - a status  confirmed  by  the  settlement.  The 
federal  status  brought  with  it  millions  of  dollars  over  the  years  to  run 
tribal  housing,  health,  education  and  law  enforcement  programs. 

But  to  some  tribal  members,  the  stroke  of  Carter's  eagle  quill  pen  on 
their  1980  settlement  with  the  state  brought  something  far  more  valuable: 
land . 

The  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  each  received  $26.8  million  to  buy  more 
than  300,000  total  acres  of  land  - making  them  among  the  state's  largest 
landowners.  The  Houlton  Band  of  Maliseets,  a smaller  tribe  in  Aroostook 
County,  received  $900,000  to  acquire  land. 

The  settlement  also  included  an  additional  $13.5  million  each  for  the 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes,  to  be  held  in  federal  trust  accounts. 
The  annual  interest  is  paid  to  the  tribes  and  can  be  used  without 
restriction  except  for  interest  from  $1  million  that  must  be  used  to 
benefit  tribal  elders.  The  Houlton  band  did  not  receive  a trust  fund. 

In  return  for  the  $81.5  million  in  federal  money  - the  largest 
settlement  of  its  kind  at  the  time  - the  tribes  dropped  their  claim  to  12. 

5 million  acres  of  land  (about  two-thirds  of  the  state)  and  agreed  to 
abide  by  most  state  laws  and  provide  services  similar  to  a municipality. 
Although  25  years  is  but  a blip  in  Indian  history,  change  - not  all  for 
the  better  - has  come  quickly  in  those  years. 

They  have  brought  legal,  economic  and  political  frustration  to  the 
tribes,  which  have  chafed  under  certain  terms  of  the  settlement  that  deny 
them  many  rights  - including  the  ability  to  operate  casino  gambling  - 
afforded  to  other  Indian  tribes  with  equal  federal 

status. From  behind  his  desk  on  the  Penobscots'  315-acre  reservation 
north  of  Old  Town,  Love  still  bristles  over  the  disparity  that  has  kept 
his  tribe,  and  the  Passamaquoddy,  at  an  economic  disadvantage  when 
compared  to  the  rest  of  Indian  country. 

"The  state  got  something  it  didn't  deserve,"  Love  said. 

'A  deal  is  a deal' 

Two  hours  away,  a much  younger  Love  can  be  seen  smiling  in  a group 
photograph  hanging  on  the  wall  of  Iohn  M.R.  Paterson's  law  office  in 
Portland's  busy  Old  Port. 

Paterson,  one  of  the  state's  chief  negotiators  of  the  settlement,  also 
has  a place  in  the  photo,  in  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  agreement's 
architects  stand  in  front  of  the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House  after  the 
signing. 

"A  deal  is  a deal,  and  we  made  a deal,"  Paterson,  61,  said  matter-of- 
factly,  dismissing  the  tribes'  later  contention  that  the  agreement  has 
been  misinterpreted  by  the  courts.  "They  understood  every  word,  comma  and 
period . " 

Paterson,  at  the  time  deputy  state  attorney  general  under  Gov.  Joseph 


Brennan,  recalls  being  responsible  for  a key  phrase  in  the  settlement  that 
has  stymied  the  Maine  tribes'  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  a 1989  federal 
law  allowing  tribal  casinos.  Essentially,  Paterson's  addition  prevented 
any  federal  Indian  law  passed  after  the  1980  settlement  from  applying  to 
the  Maine  tribes,  unless  it  specifically  named  them. 

Paterson  isn't  necessarily  reviled  by  tribal  members,  and  Love,  who 
worked  intently  on  the  negotiations,  refers  to  him  as  a "worthy  adversary. 

The  tribes,  however,  did  work  feverishly  - and  successfully  - to  scuttle 
Paterson's  1995  nomination  to  the  Maine  Indian  Tribal-State  Commission,  a 
joint  panel  created  by  the  settlement  to  resolve  disputes  over  its 
interpretation . 

While  a deal  may  be  a deal,  in  Paterson's  words,  it's  a deal  whose 
origins  and  intricacies  fewer  and  fewer  Mainers  understand. 

Some  evidence  of  that  can  be  found  within  Paterson's  own  office,  where 
many  young  lawyers,  he  said,  puzzle  over  the  framed  photograph  and  offer 
blank  looks  when  he  recounts  for  them  the  groundbreaking  case. 

"'Get  out  of  my  office,'  I say,"  joked  Paterson,  although  acknowledging 
that  many  of  the  new  associates  weren't  yet  born  when  the  settlement  was 
making  national  headlines. 

But  a general  misunderstanding  of  the  agreement  has  fueled  hard  feelings 
over  the  years,  said  Tom  Tureen,  who,  fresh  out  of  law  school,  devised  the 
legal  strategy  that  allowed  the  Maine  tribes  to  reclaim  land  and  become 
eligible  for  federal  benefits  afforded  to  hundreds  of  other  tribes  across 
the  nation. 

"To  begin  with,  the  other  side  wasn't  afraid  of  us  at  all,"  said  Tureen, 
now  61,  noting  that  state  attorneys  ignored  the  case  for  several  years, 
believing  the  unorthodox  legal  approach  had  little  chance  of  success. 

"That  eventually  changed." 

Front  and  center  in  Paterson's  photograph  is  a younger  Tureen,  and  no 
one's  smile  is  broader  than  that  of  the  lawsuit's  bespectacled  mastermind. 

At  the  time  of  the  photo,  it  had  been  13  years  since  Tureen  first  set 
foot  in  Washington  County  as  a summer  researcher  for  Eastport  attorney  Don 
Gellers,  the  only  local  lawyer  willing  to  represent  the  tribe  when  a 
handful  of  its  members  were  arrested  during  the  Lewy  Lake  protest. 
Eventually,  all  charges  were  dropped  and  Gellers  had  earned  the  respect  of 
many  in  the  tribe. 

In  1968,  Gellers  was  also  busy  crafting  a lawsuit  in  hope  of  regaining  6 
000  lost  acres  of  23,000  acres  reserved  for  the  tribe  in  a 1794  treaty 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  at  the  time  included  Maine. 

Three  days  after  the  lawsuit's  filing,  however,  police  arrested  Gellers 
for  marijuana  possession.  He  was  later  convicted,  but  fled  the  state 
before  serving  any  prison  time.  Stevens  then  asked  Tureen,  upon  his  1969 
graduation  from  George  Washington  University  law  school,  to  take  over  the 
case.  He  readily  agreed,  but,  just  as  quickly,  abandoned  Gellers'  strategy 
in  favor  of  one  that  eventually  would  test  the  limits  of  the  nation's 
judicial  system  and  call  into  real  question  who  owned  most  of  Maine. 

'Deep  and  difficult  waters' 

In  trying  to  reclaim  some  of  the  tribe's  land,  Gellers'  case  had  relied 
on  the  1794  treaty,  uncovered  by  Stevens,  reserving  for  the  tribe  23,000 
total  acres  - including  the  Lewy  Lake  tract. 

But  Tureen,  with  the  tribe's  blessing,  would  argue  that  the  treaty  was 
null  and  void  because  it  was  made  after  Congress  passed  the  Nonintercourse 
Act  of  1790,  which  required  that  the  federal  government  approve  all  Indian 
treaties . 

The  Passamaquoddy ' 1794  treaty,  copies  of  which  today  reside  within  the 
Maine  State  Museum  archives  and  the  University  of  Maine  special 
collections,  had  no  such  approvals. 

Meanwhile,  the  Penobscot  Nation  found  itself  in  a similar  situation.  In 
1796,  it  had  ceded  most  of  its  land  to  Massachusetts  in  return  for  an 
annual  payment  of  supplies  including  500  bushels  of  corn,  15  barrels  of 
flour,  seven  barrels  of  clear  pork,  one  hogshead  of  molasses,  100  yards  of 
cloth  and  50  good  blankets.  That  bargain  also  was  struck  without 
congressional  approval. 

Penobscot  leaders  asked  Tureen  to  include  them  in  his  1972  lawsuit 


against  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  attorneys  for  which  had 
argued  that  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  were  "state  Indians"  who  were 
not  federally  recognized  and  therefore  not  covered  under  the 
Nonintercourse  Act. 

But  Tureen  would  soon  find  out  that  the  clock  was  ticking  on  his  lawsuit 
because  of  an  existing  federal  statute  of  limitations  on  Indian  land 
claims  nationwide  that  was  set  to  expire  in  a matter  of  months. 

Tureen  pled  his  case  to  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Edward  T.  Gignoux,  who 
ordered  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  sue  the  state  of  Maine  on  behalf 
of  the  tribes  to  preserve  the  claim  while  he  ruled  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  department  complied  and  sued  Maine  for  $150  million  on  behalf  of 
both  tribes. 

Nearly  three  years  later,  in  1975,  the  tribes  won  a major  victory  when 
Gignoux  found  that  they  were  entitled  to  federal  recognition  and  their 
land  afforded  the  same  protections  as  that  of  the  more  established  Western 
tribes . 

After  that  decision  was  upheld  by  a higher  court,  the  Justice  Department 
amended  its  original  lawsuit  to  claim  a staggering  12.5  million  acres  on 
the  tribes'  behalf,  much  of  which  was  owned  by  the  state's  powerful  paper 
companies  in  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

"It  was  important  because  of  the  potential  of  it,"  said  Suzan  Shown 
Harjo,  an  American  Indian  writer  living  in  Washington  who  became  involved 
in  the  case  first  as  a radio  reporter  and  then  as  a special  assistant  in 
the  Carter  administration.  "There  was  a feeling  in  Indian  country  that 
finally,  maybe  [the  Maine  tribes]  were  going  to  get  some  justice." 

The  ruling  itself,  although  significant,  still  didn't  catch  the 
attention  of  state  leaders,  including  the  man  the  tribes  believed  to  be 
their  biggest  adversary  at  that  time:  Maine  Gov.  Dim  Longley,  who  had 
taken  office  earlier  that  year. 

But  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  Longley  - and  nearly  everyone  else  in 
Maine  - would  pay  close  attention  to  the  case.  In  1976,  the  threat  of  a 
federal  lawsuit  against  the  state  threw  the  Maine  bond  market  into  turmoil. 
With  the  pending  lawsuit,  there  would  be  no  clear  title  to  the  vast  area 
of  disputed  land,  and  the  town  of  Millinocket  was  unable  to  borrow  $1 
million  because  it  could  not  prove  it  had  the  authority  to  raise  taxes  on 
its  land  to  repay  the  municipal  bond. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a $27  million  statewide  bond  issue  failed  to  get  the 
needed  legal  approval,  and  suddenly  the  case  appeared  on  everyone's  radar 
screen  as  funding  for  construction  projects  including  roads,  bridges  - and 
the  Bangor  Mall  - became  hung  up  in  the  legal  uncertainty. 

The  next  morning.  Tureen's  telephone  rang. 

"I  got  a call  at  4 a.m.  from  this  madman  [Longley]  screaming  at  me  and 
telling  me  he  was  going  to  Washington  to  fix  this,"  said  Tureen.  Tureen,  a 
pilot,  jumped  in  his  plane  in  an  attempt  to  beat  the  governor  there. 

"I  pictured  myself  in  a boat  with  suddenly  huge  waves,"  Tureen  later 
recalled  of  the  quick  and  powerful  opposition,  which  included  an  effort  - 
that  ultimately  failed  - to  pass  a federal  law  designed  to  lock  the  tribes 
out  of  court  and  unconditionally  extinguish  their  existing  claim.  "We  were 
getting  into  some  deep  and  difficult  waters." 

Dust  a few  months  before  the  tribe's  winning  federal  recognition  in 
court.  Tureen  had  attempted  to  explain  the  case  to  Longley  during  a car 
ride  between  Calais  and  the  Passamaquoddy  reservation  on  Pleasant  Point. 

Longley,  famed  for  his  ability  to  forgo  sleep  for  late-night  letter 
writing,  did  something  unexpected,  according  to  Tureen:  He  fell  asleep. 

But  for  the  rest  of  his  term,  Longley  - and  later.  Gov.  Brennan  - would 
devote  many  of  his  waking  hours  to  making  the  tribes'  suddenly  strong 
claim  go  away. 

For  Paterson,  one  of  the  state's  top  attorneys,  that  meant  years  of 
negotiations  in  hopes  of  settling  the  federal  case,  the  outcome  of  which  - 
should  it  be  heard  in  court  - was,  at  best,  uncertain. 

"It  was  considered  a real  crisis,"  Paterson  said. 

Settling  on  sovereignty 

Such  a crisis  it  was  that  the  Maine  congressional  delegation  prevailed 


upon  the  Canter  administration  to  intervene  in  the  case,  which  was  causing 
Maine  property  owners  much  consternation  and  in  some  quarters  fueling 
anti-Indian  sentiment. 

"There  was  a lot  of  fear  ...  fear  of  the  unknown,"  Love  said  of  public 
reaction  at  the  time.  "We  had  been  subservient  to  the  state  for  so  long. 
Now  that  was  going  to  change. 

"People  were  saying,  'Now  they  want  their  land  back,  what's  going  to 
happen  to  us?'"  Love  continued.  "You  can  understand  that,  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  wanted  justice." 

In  reality,  many  tribal  officials  knew  that  the  likelihood  of  regaining 
the  millions  of  acres  they  sought  in  their  claim  against  the  state  was 
remote,  at  best.  The  courts,  they  believed,  simply  wouldn't  allow  such  a 
drastic  change  in  the  ownership  of  an  area  where  350,000  Mainers  now  lived 

So  the  tribes'  justice  was  bound  to  come  through  negotiations,  and 

Carter,  sympathetic  to  the  tribes'  position,  appointed  a former  Georgia 
superior  court  justice  as  a special  envoy  to  the  talks. 

The  state  - then  among  the  poorest  in  the  nation  - was  unyielding  in  its 
refusal  to  pay  any  of  the  reparations.  Instead,  it  insisted  that  the 

federal  government,  which  thus  far  had  ignored  the  Maine  tribes,  pick  up 

the  entire  tab.  Eventually,  Carter  came  up  with  $81.5  million  - by  far  the 
largest  settlement  of  its  kind  at  the  time.  More  importantly,  it  was 
enough  to  satisfy  the  tribes. 

With  the  money  issue  out  of  the  way,  there  remained  a more  pressing 
concern:  sovereignty. 

Longley  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  create  a "nation 
within  a nation,"  and  the  Maine  tribes  were  convinced  they  should  be 
treated  like  the  western  tribes,  which  had  broad  powers  to  control  their 
land  without  state  interference. 

"There  was  no  reason  the  Maine  tribes  shouldn't  be  just  like  other 
tribes,"  Tureen  said  during  a recent  interview  at  his  comfortable  South 
Portland  home.  "No  reason  at  all." 

But  without  the  approval  of  Maine's  congressional  delegation,  the  tribes 
had  little  chance  of  realizing  the  agreed-upon  $81.5  million  settlement. 

And  with  Carter  poised  to  lose  his  1980  re-election  bid  against 
Republican  Ronald  Reagan  - who  was  considered  less  likely  to  deal  with  the 
tribes  - the  clock  was  ticking. 

"Things  were  moving  very  fast,"  Love  recalled.  "We  had  some  decisions  to 
make. " 

Those  decisions  would  ultimately  lay  the  groundwork  for  a new  era  in 
tribal-state  relations,  but  would  also  jeopardize  the  tribes'  sovereignty 
and  perpetuate  decades  of  political  and  cultural  conflict. 
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Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  part  of  a two-part  series  on  the  1980 
Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which  marks  its  25th  anniversary  today 
Part  one  appeared  in  the  Oct.  8 print  edition  of  the  Bangor  Daily  News, 
and  also  can  be  viewed  at  www.bangordailynews.com. 

By  3eff  Tuttle,  Of  the  NEWS  Staff 

INDIAN  ISLAND  - A serious  and  somewhat  sad  expression  comes  over  the 
face  of  Tim  Love  when  he  recalls  growing  up  on  this  small  island 


reservation  of  the  Penobscot  Indian  Nation. 

Love,  now  53,  clearly  remembers  the  days  when  agents  from  the  state's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  - a notoriously  underfunded  department  - parceled 
out  food  and  firewood  to  families  here,  many  of  whom  still  went  hungry  and 
without  heat  during  the  long  winters. 

"Tough.  Real  tough,"  is  how  Love,  the  tribe's  former  governor,  described 
his  early  days  on  the  island  before  the  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1980  and  before  the  tribe  won  its  right  to  much-needed  federal  housing, 
health  and  education  services. 

Although  tribal  members  disagree  on  the  net  impact  of  the  settlement, 
which  marks  its  25th  anniversary  today,  it  did  bring  substantial  changes 
to  the  reservation,  where  close  to  600  people  - about  one-third  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe's  total  membership  - live  today.  In  1980,  the 
reservation's  population  was  474. 

As  recently  as  the  1970s,  the  tribe's  annual  budget,  "on  a good  year," 
totaled  about  $11,000  kept  in  a shoe  box  under  the  tribal  clerk's  bed. 

Most  of  that  money  was  used  to  pay  electricity  and  heating  bills  at  the 
tribe's  run-down  meeting  hall  and  occasionally  send  a representative  to 
Augusta  or,  even  more  rarely,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  tribe  was  just 
beginning  to  lobby  for  federal  recognition. 

On  a recent  day  on  Indian  Island,  Love,  now  the  tribe's  economic 
development  adviser,  sat  behind  his  desk  piled  high  with  papers  at  a new, 
modern  office  building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservation  north  of  Old 
Town . 

The  tribe's  annual  general  fund  now  averages  about  $1  million  - 
including  about  $250,000  per  year  from  the  tribe's  high-stakes  bingo 
operation  - and  Love,  who  recently  moved  back  to  Maine  from  Connecticut, 
finds  the  island  a far  cry  from  the  place  he  left  in  1989. 

Tucked  behind  one  teetering  stack  of  papers.  Love's  telephone  rang 
several  times,  and  he  puzzled  over  one  area  code  in  particular  popping  up 
on  caller  identification. 

"Four-eight-four?  Where's  that?"  Love  asked  aloud  before  curiosity  made 
him  pick  up  the  receiver. 

The  answer,  it  turns  out,  is  Pennsylvania.  The  woman  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line  was  calling  to  discuss  the  parcel  of  tribal  land  she  just 
purchased  in  coastal  Steuben. 

The  2.5-acre  lot,  sold  for  about  $180,000,  is  one  of  13  waterfront 
parcels  owned  by  the  tribe,  which  as  a result  of  the  1980  settlement  has 
become  one  of  the  20  largest  landowners  in  the  state.  Today  the  tribe's 
125,000  acres  in  central  and  northern  Maine,  bought  with  a portion  of  the 
$26.8  million  received  from  the  settlement,  has  helped  it  build  a modest 
economic  base,  mainly  through  forestry  operations.  The  Passamaquoddy  Tribe 
in  Washington  County  has  done  much  the  same  with  the  138,000  acres  it 
bought  with  its  equal  share  of  the  settlement  money. 

While  a far  cry  from  the  12.5  million  acres  the  tribes  had  claimed  in 
their  original  lawsuit  against  the  state,  the  combined  acreage  - much  of 
which  is  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government  - has  helped  the  tribes 
reclaim  some  of  their  lost  land  base. 

The  federal  government's  trust  relationship  with  the  nation's  native 
tribes  - including  those  in  Maine  - is  not  well  understood  by  the  general 
population,  many  legal  and  native  experts  say.  While  the  public  at  large 
might  see  federal  protections  and  financial  assistance  - mainly  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education  and  housing  - as  forms  of  welfare  to  the  tribes, 
a more  historically  accurate  view  would  define  the  services  as  restitution 
for  millions  of  acres  of  native  land  ceded  through  treaties  with  the  U.S. 
government  dating  back  hundreds  of  years. 

But  even  beyond  establishing  federal  status  for  the  Maine  tribes,  which 
had  languished  in  poverty  under  state  authority,  the  major  goal  of  the 
1980  settlement  was  to  reclaim  some  of  the  tribes'  lost  land  base  to  help 
secure  its  economic  future,  according  to  its  key  architect. 

"The  concept  was  to  help  the  tribes  survive  and  flourish  and  create 
opportunity  at  home,"  said  Tom  Tureen,  the  tribes'  attorney  whose  lawsuit 
forced  the  federal  government  to  recognize  the  tribes  and,  later,  sue  the 
state  for  the  return  of  tribal  land.  "The  goal  was  to  make  sure  there 
would  always  be  a tribe." 


Gambling  on  gaming 

Tureen,  now  61,  would  become  a pivotal  figure  for  the  tribes  in  the 
years  after  the  settlement,  acting  as  their  financial  adviser  and  devising 
a strategy  in  which  the  tribes  would  use  some  of  the  $53.6  million 
earmarked  for  land  acquisition  to  acquire  businesses  outside  their 
reservations . 

By  pursuing  existing  businesses  - particularly  those  with  predictable 
revenue  streams  - the  tribe  could  borrow  money  to  help  cover  the  purchase 
price  and,  in  turn,  develop  much-needed  banking  and  community  connections 
for  future  business  ventures  on  the  reservations.  Tureen  said. 

The  strategy,  like  the  settlement  itself,  was  unique  at  the  time  - but 
not  always  successful.  Some  deals  paid  off,  such  as  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tribe's  1983  purchase  of  Dragon  Cement  in  Thomaston  for  $2  million  and  $23 
million  in  loans.  The  tribe  later  sold  the  property  for  $80  million. 
Others,  such  as  the  Penobscot's  $1.2  million  loss  on  the  Holden-based 
building  company  Schiavi  Homes,  did  not. 

Besides  giving  the  tribes  the  ability  to  purchase  land,  the  settlement 
contained  another  unique  aspect.  It  allowed  the  tribes  to  have  their 
combined  $27  million  trust  fund  - which  remains  intact  today  - privately 
managed.  Thus  far,  the  tribes  have  not  chosen  to  invest  privately,  instead 
allowing  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  invest  the  money  in 
government  bonds.  The  resulting  interest  is  distributed  among  individual 
members . 

While  money  was  a key  part  of  the  settlement.  Tureen  didn't  make  a penny 
beyond  his  $31,500  salary  as  a legal  services  lawyer.  He  became  a rich  man 
afterward,  however,  advising  Indian  tribes  - most  notably  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Tribe  of  Foxwoods  casino  renown  in  Connecticut  - on  business  deals, 
land  claims  and  casino  gambling. 

In  Maine,  Tureen  became  a major  player  in  a 2003  effort  by  the 
Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  tribes  to  build  their  own  tribal  casino.  The 
$650  million  plan,  the  grandest  of  all  of  the  tribes'  many  gaming 
proposals  over  the  years,  failed  miserably  at  statewide  polls,  with  heavy 
opposition  from  southern  Maine. 

Unlike  the  other  550-plus  U.S.  tribes,  the  Maine  tribes  cannot  operate  a 
casino  without  the  state's  consent  because  courts  have  ruled  that  the  1980 
settlement  supersedes  the  1989  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  the  federal 
law  granting  the  tribes  such  gaming  rights. 

The  tribes'  almost  perennial  pursuit  of  casino  gaming  since  1989  has 
produced  more  frustration  than  progress. 

This  year  that  frustration  intensified  when  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  lost 
an  effort  to  open  a racetrack  casino,  or  racino,  in  Washington  County  only 
after  Gov.  3ohn  Baldacci  announced  he  would  veto  the  bill  when  the 
Legislature  returns  in  January.  The  tribe  now  is  gathering  signatures  in 
hopes  of  forcing  a 2006  referendum  on  the  issue. 

Although  the  referendum  process  is  under  way,  the  tribes  in  some 
respects  have  moved  on.  Love  said,  continuing  to  pursue  a variety  of 
nongaming  business  ventures. 

"We  should  never  find  ourselves  in  a position  where  we  are  solely 
reliant  on  gambling,"  said  Love,  predicting  the  potential  referendum  in 
2006  would  be  his  tribe's  last  attempt  to  enter  the  gaming  industry. 

"For  a while  anyway,"  he  added. 

Whether  gaming  is  part  of  any  tribe's  economic  equation  is  not 
necessarily  important,  suggests  a recent  Harvard  University  study  which 
found  that  tribes,  left  to  their  own  devices,  are  closing  the  economic  and 
educational  gaps  with  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population. 

At  a March  seminar  on  native  issues,  Eric  Henson  of  the  Harvard  Project 
on  American  Indian  Economic  Development  said  those  gains  were  closely 
linked  with  the  ability  of  tribes  to  govern  themselves. 

"Actual  tribal  sovereignty  and  25  years  of  tribal  decision  making  is 
lifting  the  Indian  nations,  gaming  or  not,"  Henson  said  at  the  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  seminar  for  journalists. 

Cultural  changes 

Even  without  casino  gambling,  some  of  the  Maine  tribes'  economic 


endeavors  have  stirred  controversy. 

Most  notably,  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe's  recent  pursuit  of  a liquefied 
natural  gas  plant  on  its  Pleasant  Point  reservation  has  prompted 
environmental  concerns  from  within  the  tribe  and  without. 

One  of  the  loudest  voices  of  opposition  from  within  the  tribe  has  been 
that  of  Madonna  Soctomah,  a former  Passamaquoddy  representative  to  the 
Legislature  who  now  lives  on  the  Pleasant  Point  reservation. 

The  plant,  Soctomah  argues,  is  not  sound  economic  development  and  runs 
counter  to  the  tribe's  traditional  practice  of  preserving  the  land. 

The  settlement  itself  - namely  the  money  that  accompanied  it  - has 
produced  similar  cultural  conflict,  said  Soctomah,  by  promoting  an 
individualistic  society  on  the  once  tight-knit  reservations,  she  said. 

"I  can  remember  when  everybody  took  care  of  everybody  else  and  that's 
how  we  survived,"  said  Soctomah,  62.  "We  used  to  gather  regularly  and 
play  games.  Now  there's  no  community  life  here.  It's  like  everybody's  a 
recluse. " 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  tribal  support  for  the  agreement  was  high 
Voters  in  both  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes,  eager  to  regain  a 
substantial  land  base,  approved  the  deal  by  a 2-1  ratio. 

Soctomah,  who  had  just  returned  from  Wisconsin  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement,  said  she  opposed  the  "rushed  deal." 

Soctomah  is  not  alone  in  her  disapproval,  and  for  many  on  the 
reservations,  where  poverty,  unemployment  and  drug  abuse  remain  problems, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  is  no  cause  for  celebration. 

"In  25  years  the  state  has  really  eroded  our  sovereignty,"  said  Donna 
Loring,  a former  Penobscot  representative  to  the  Legislature.  "With  that, 
a lot  of  our  hopes  and  dreams  sort  of  vanished." 

While  Soctomah  blames  the  settlement  in  part  for  the  loss  of  tribal 
culture  over  the  years,  experts  say  preserving  a tribe's  traditional  ways 
in  the  modern  era  is  a challenge  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 

Protecting  Indian  culture  has  taken  many  forms  in  Maine,  with  tribes 
taking  advantage  of  federal  grants  aimed  at  reviving  native  languages  and 
traditional  arts. 

On  Indian  Island,  Carla  Fearon,  director  of  the  Penobscot  Nation's  Boys 
and  Girls  Club,  incorporated  tribal  culture  into  the  club's  popular 
summer-long  program  called  Penobscot  Days. 

"They  loved  picking  fiddleheads.  They  loved  making  baskets.  They  loved 
collecting  eagle  feathers.  They  loved  harvesting  the  traditional  garden," 
Fearon  said.  "They  loved  doing  these  things,  and  they  are  part  of 
Penobscot  culture." 

In  all  likelihood,  many  more  of  the  Penobscot  children  in  Fearon 's 
program  will  go  on  to  college,  many  by  way  of  the  settlement,  which  grants 
tribal  members  free  tuition  within  the  University  of  Maine  System. 

Increased  access  to  higher  education,  many  tribal  members  say,  has  been 
an  undeniable  benefit  of  the  settlement,  as  evidenced  on  Indian  Island, 
where  in  2000,  46  percent  of  those  25  and  older  had  some  college  education 
That  number  now  rivals  the  statewide  average  of  49  percent.  In  1980  on  the 
reservation,  that  number  was  just  10  percent. 

Forging  ahead 

Whether  cultural,  educational,  economic  or  political,  the  changes  that 
came  with  the  Mane  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980  have  been  felt 
most  drastically  on  the  state's  three  reservations  at  Indian  Island, 
Pleasant  Point  and  Indian  Township. 

The  changes  have  been  gradual  for  lohn  Stevens,  the  Passamaquoddy  man 
whose  early  role  in  the  lawsuit  earned  him  the  honorary  title  "father  of 
the  land  claims." 

"You  don't  notice  it  until  you  take  a step  back  and  look  at  all  the 
stuff  we  did,"  said  Stevens,  72,  while  perusing  historic  photographs  that 
line  the  walls  of  the  tribe's  airy  government  offices  just  over  the  bridge 
from  neighboring  Princeton. 

At  Indian  Township,  a Passamaquoddy  reservation  north  of  Calais, 
individual  tribal  members  receive  between  $250  and  $400  a year  from 
interest  on  the  $13.5  million  placed  in  a permanent  trust  for  each  tribe 
as  a result  of  the  settlement. 


While  the  modest  per  capita  payments  have  done  little  to  lift  the 
reservation  out  of  poverty,  the  federal  services  that  came  as  a precursor 
to  the  land  claims  case  have  undeniably  transformed  the  reservation,  where 
nearly  700  Passamaquoddy  live  today. 

Today,  in  Stevens'  town,  the  tar-paper  shacks  - including  Stevens'  first 
home  - that  lined  the  gravel  road  to  Peter  Dana  Point  have  been  replaced 
with  modest  and  virtually  identical  homes  funded  through  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Sitting  prominently  on  a small  hillside  near  the  homes  is  a modern 
health  center  operated  by  Indian  Health  Services,  a branch  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

It  was  the  lack  of  adequate  housing,  education  and  health  services  that 
led  an  exasperated  Stevens  to  rally  tribal  support  around  the  lawsuits 
against  the  federal  government  and  the  state  of  Maine. 

"I  was  going  around  like  a time  bomb,  frustrated  and  wondering  what  we 
were  doing,"  he  said. 

There  have  been  court  battles  since  over  the  meaning  of  the  settlement, 
including  whether  the  tribes  had  authority  to  regulate  water  quality, 
prevent  public  access  to  tribal  government  records,  and  conduct  casino 
gambling. 

The  courts  - state  and  federal  - have  not  been  inclined  to  side  with  the 
tribes,  ruling  that  their  sovereign  authority  is,  as  the  settlement  states, 
akin  to  that  of  a municipality. 

Beyond  court  rulings,  several  books  and  newspaper  articles  during  the 
past  25  years  have  studied  the  effects  of  the  settlement,  which  gained 
national  headlines  and  set  a legal  precedent  for  Eastern  tribes  that  led 
to  similar  claims  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Bangor  Daily  News,  in  its  editorial  pages  in  1980,  often  critical  of 
the  tribes'  pursuit  of  the  land  claims  case,  finally  relented  once  a 
settlement  was  reached  and  predicted  a thorough  study  of  the  evolving 
agreement  in  the  coming  years. 

"Only  time  will  tell  if  the  happiness  is  enduring  and  the  sacrifice 
worth  it,"  BDN  editors  wrote. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  the  merits  of  the  settlement  continue  to  be 
debated,  and  Stevens  certainly  doesn't  count  "enduring  happiness"  as  one 
of  its  effects.  But  the  father  of  the  land  claims  does  view  the  historic 
agreement  as  a necessary  tool  in  helping  his  tribe  survive. 

"To  me  [the  settlement]  is  something  we  were  owed  and  something  we  have 
to  hold  on  to,"  he  said. 
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The  value  of  Indian  ed 
By  KEILA  SZPALLER 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
October  16,  2005 

When  Shirley  Bollich's  Native  American  students  outperformed  their  11th- 
grade  classmates  on  tests  last  spring,  she  was  ecstatic. 

"I  am  shouting  their  praises  to  everybody,"  said  Bollich,  C.M.  Russell 
High  School's  Indian  education  coordinator. 

She  should.  Schools  nationwide  mostly  fail  to  bring  the  academic 
performance  of  ethnic  minority  students  to  levels  achieved  by  their  white 
peers . 

Montana  is  no  different. 

This  year,  though,  the  state  finally  funded  a law  that  guarantees 


Montana  pay  attention  in  schools  to  the  state's  Native  American  heritage. 

The  law,  Indian  Education  for  All,  isn't  about  improving  Native 
students'  performance  in  school. 

But  that  is  one  effect  it  has. 

Like  CMR,  public  schools  in  Great  Falls  that  heeded  the  mandate  - well 
before  the  state  ever  funded  it  - see  minority  students  thrive.  They  see 
something  else,  too:  Racial  tensions  dissipate.  Resources,  programs 

In  2005,  the  state  allocated  $4.4  million  over  the  next  two  years  to 
Indian  Education  for  All. 

Tribal  Colleges  receive  $1  million  for  educational  equipment  and 
preserving  oral  histories. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  gets  $3.4  million.  It's  using  $2 
million  for  curriculum  development.  School  districts  are  tapping  into  the 
remaining  $1.4  million  by  applying  for  grants. 

It's  hardly  enough,  some  say. 

"I  think  our  schools  need  far  more  than  that,"  said  Rep.  Carol  luneau, 
D-Browning. 

Most  schools,  after  all,  have  catching  up  to  do  when  it  comes  to  Indian 
Education  for  All. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  upheld  a ruling  that 
declared  the  state  was  not  meeting  its  constitutional  obligation  to  fund 
education . 

District  ludge  Jeffrey  Sherlock  earlier  pointed  to  a specific  failing: 
"To  have  any  meaning  or  effect,  the  Indian  Education  for  All  Act  requires 
resources  and  programs,  which  in  turn,  require  funding." 

A legislative  committee  continues  to  work  on  an  elusive  school  funding 
formula . 

Some  schools  - including  those  in  Great  Falls  - forged  ahead  years  ago 
without  state  support. 

They  witness  results:  Feats  in  test  scores,  minuscule  achievement  gaps 
between  minority  and  white  students,  and  abatement  of  racial  tensions. 

These  schools  and  their  successes  are  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

At  C.M.  Russell  High  School,  2005  test  scores  show  llth-grade  Native 
Americans  ahead  of  all  of  their  peers. 

They  raised  the  building  average,  said  CMR  Principal  Dick  Kloppel. 

"I  was  just  thrilled  with  our  Native  American  kids,"  he  said.  "Dust 
thrilled . " 

They  scored  better  than  71  percent  of  a comparable  national  group,  one 
point  better  than  all  CMR  juniors. 

In  reading,  CMR  Native  American  juniors  scored  at  75  percent,  four 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  average  score  for  all  juniors. 

"These  kids  really  worked  hard,"  said  Indian  Education  Coordinator 
Bollich.  "It's  not  a fluke." 

By  comparison,  schools  across  the  state  usually  watch  their  ethnic 
minority  students  flounder  25  to  40  percent  behind  their  white  peers. 

CMR's  success  didn't  shock  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

"There's  two  systems  in  particular  that  are  doing  a good  job  (with 
minorities),  and  Great  Falls  is  one,"  said  Joe  Lamson,  OPI's 
communications  director. 

Lake  County  in  Western  Montana  is  the  other. 

CMR  didn't  necessarily  set  out  to  follow  a law,  Kloppel  said. 

But  he  just  reread  the  act:  "I  think  we're  doing  all  of  it,"  he  said. 

Younger  students  in  Great  Falls  are  seeing  success,  too. 

Longfellow  Elementary  School  meets  federal  test  standards  every  year, 
said  Principal  Cal  Gilbert.  That  school,  one  of  the  most  ethnically 
diverse  in  Great  Falls,  already  lives  and  breathes  Indian  Education  for 
All. 

There,  teachers  incorporate  material  about  Native  Americans  into 
curriculum.  Paper-plate  dream  catchers  hang  in  one  classroom.  Students 
read  books  that  show  pictures  and  tell  stories  of  Native  Americans. 

And  Longfellow  students  scored  12  percent  higher  in  reading  than  the  law 
required,  according  to  the  most  recent  test  data  available  on  OPI's  Web 
site. 

Because  teachers  teach  some  of  the  poorest  students  in  the  district, 
they  might  be  forgiven  if  their  children  fall  short. 


But  Gilbert  won't  make  apologies.  He  points  to  the  school's  mission: 
Learning!  Whatever  it  takes... (No  excuses). 

Instruction  at  Longfellow  is  down  to  a science. 

Upon  enrollment,  students  take  a "quick  and  dirty"  exam  that  shows 
teachers  how  well  their  children  perform  academically  - "taking  vitals," 
Gilbert  calls  it. 

An  important  component,  Gilbert  said,  is  that  class  sizes  stay  in  the 
teens . 

Every  day  before  classes  start,  teachers  triage.  Children  get  coats  if 
they're  cold  and  shoes  if  they're  barefoot.  It  isn't  about  feeling  sorry 
for  them.  "No  excuses,"  Gilbert  reiterates. 

Rather,  teachers  know  that  kids  won't  learn  if  they're  cold. 

Teachers  don't  suspend  students  and  send  them  home,  either.  That  would 
be  a waste  of  teaching  time,  Gilbert  said. 

"I'm  selfish,"  he  said.  "I  know  I have  to  make  AYP."  (Annual  Yearly 
Progress  is  a federal  benchmark  students  much  reach.  It  jumps  ever  year.) 

Longfellow  sees  another  gain  from  its  rigorous  and  culturally  attentive 
instruction . 

"It  stopped  the  racial  thing  in  our  school,"  said  Sandy  Houle,  Indian 
Education  Coordinator  at  Longfellow. 

In  the  past,  she  heard  racial  slurs  on  the  playground.  "They  don't  do 
that  anymore,"  she  said. 

At  Longfellow,  the  achievement  gap  between  Native  American  students  and 
white  students  is  negligible  compared  with  national  and  state  averages. 

Across  the  nation,  ethnic  minority  students  can  perform  35  to  40  percent 
below  white  students,  said  Christopher  Lohse,  a research  analyst  in  the 
state's  Office  of  Policy  and  Research  Analysis. 

At  Longfellow,  that  gap  is  just  six  points  in  reading,  he  said,  and 
Native  American  students  outperformed  white  students  in  math  by  a hair. 

A handful  of  racially  diverse  schools  have  only  small  achievement  gaps 
or  show  even  a "slight  reverse  achievement  gap,"  Lohse  said. 

"All  of  those  schools,  with  the  exception  of  West  (Elementary),  have 
made  very  strong  commitments  to  Indian  Education  for  All,"  he  said. 

West  isn't  against  the  act,  said  Principal  Bobby  Ingalls;  rather,  its 
focus  is  on  targeted,  individual  instruction  based  on  frequent  student 
assessment . 

Technically,  Indian  Education  for  All  has  nothing  to  do  with  closing  the 
achievement  gap  and  everything  to  do  with  making  sure  all  students  learn 
about  Native  Americans.  But  when  Native  American  students  see  themselves 
in  schools  and  in  their  school  materials,  they  pay  attention  and  perform 
better,  and  achievement  the  gap  diminishes,  educators  say. 

At  Great  Falls  High  School,  one  group  of  students  said  education  about 
Native  Americans  is  new  to  them. 

Teacher  Richard  Franco  teaches  a course  called  Montana  Government, 
similar  to  one  offered  at  CMR.  He  spends  part  of  the  term  teaching  about 
tribal  governments. 

Earlier  this  school  year.  Franco  and  a student  leaned  over  a map  of 
reservations  in  Montana. 

Franco  pointed  out  a teeny  blot  on  the  map. 

"Was  this  (Rocky  Boy  Reservation)  an  afterthought?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah.  It  was  the  last  one,"  said  the  student. 

Another  student,  Randy  Pitzer,  read  "Bury  my  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee"  when 
he  was  a seventh-grader . Before  this  government  class,  that  was  the  extent 
of  his  exposure  to  Native  American  culture  at  school,  he  said.  Now,  he 
wonders  why  his  teachers  didn't  include  more  Native  material  in  his 
courses . 

His  classmates  agreed. 

"The  more  you  know  about  people,  you  can  get  better  opinions  about  them, 
" said  Chris  Scherr. 

Indian  Education  for  All  won't  solve  all  the  state's  educational  woes. 
The  stumbling  blocks  are  many. 

Racial  and  socioeconomic  segregation  can  thwart  potential  success  among 
Native  American  students,  said  research  analyst  Lohse. 

So  can  large  class  sizes.  Principal  Gilbert  said. 

And  officials  are  not  always  honest  about  how  well  schools  are  doing  in 


the  endeavor.  One  administrator  praised  a school  for  implementing  Indian 
Education  for  All.  Then,  when  pressed,  she  admitted  that  she  did  not  know 
whether  her  school  had  done  any  work  at  all  toward  the  act. 

Another  challenge  is  cultural.  Incorporating  Native  American  material 
into  curricula  remains  a daunting  undertaking  for  many  educators,  said 
Indian  Education  Director  DeeAnna  Leader. 

"You  cannot  believe  the  resistance  and  the  confusion,"  she  said. 
Nonetheless,  in  a few  schools  educators  took  seriously  the 
constitutional  mandate,  and  Indian  Education  for  All  is  paying  dividends. 
The  pursuit  might  be  less  an  academic  one  than  a practical  one. 

"If  these  kids  are  going  to  grow  up  and  live  and  work  and  play  together, 
they  have  to  know  about  each  other,"  Gilbert  said. 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Keila  Szpaller  at  791-1466, 
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Symposium  targets  rebuilding  efforts 
By  3ARED  MILLER 
Tribune  Regional  Reporter 
October  14,  2005 

BROWNING  - Think  of  the  1855  Lame  Bull  Treaty  as  a sort  of  ground  zero  in 
Blackfeet  tribal  history. 

In  official  terms,  the  treaty  signaled  the  end  of  the  tribe's  sometimes- 
violent  struggles  with  the  U.S.  government. 

It  also  marked  the  start  of  a downward  spiral  for  the  tribe  - one 
defined  largely  by  poverty,  few  jobs,  poor  education  and  government 
dependency. 

Now,  150  years  later,  some  Blackfeet  scholars  believe  the  fateful  treaty 
could  help  restore  the  Blackfeet  to  their  former  status  as  a spiritual  and 
economic  powerhouse  on  the  northern  Plains. 

The  treaty  is  the  thrust  of  a four-day  symposium  this  weekend.  Events 
begin  Friday  at  Red  Crow  Community  College  near  Cardston,  Alberta,  and 
continue  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  at  Blackfeet  Community  College  in 
Browning  and  other  sites  in  northcentral  Montana. 

Teachers,  lawmakers,  leaders,  elders,  students,  professors  and  the 
public  are  encouraged  to  attend.  The  price  of  admission  varies  for  each. 

The  symposium  concludes  at  noon  on  Monday,  Oct.  17,  with  a historic 
parade  down  Fort  Benton's  main  street  that  will  include  the  four  chiefs  of 
the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  on  horseback. 

"We  want  people  to  understand  (the  treaty)  because  we  need  to  face  it, 
not  only  as  a Blackfeet  Tribe,  but  as  a state  of  Montana,"  said  Carol 
Murray,  an  instructor  of  Blackfeet  studies  at  BFCC,  and  a symposium 
coordinator . 

On  Council  Island 

The  actual  signing  of  the  1855  Lame  Bull  Treaty  took  place  beneath  a 
stand  of  massive  cottonwoods  at  a spot  called  Council  Island  on  the 
Missouri  River  below  today's  Dudith  Landing.. 

On  Oct.  16,  1855,  several  hundred  Blackfeet,  26  of  their  leaders  and 
members  of  the  Gros  Ventre,  Salish,  Kootenay,  Pend  O'reille  and  Nez  Perce 
tribes  gathered  there. 

Not  one  of  them  spoke  fluent  English. 

Leading  the  negotiations  for  the  government  was  Colonel  Alfred  Cummings. 
At  300  pounds,  Cummings  was  a formidable  man,  and  successfully  bullied 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  bargaining  table,  replacing  Washington 


Territory  Governor  Isaac  Stevens,  who  grudgingly  gave  way. 

After  learning  of  the  treaty  terms,  the  tribal  leaders  retreated  to 
their  tepees  for  the  night.  They  conversed  for  hours  in  their  native 
tongues,  and  eventually  agreed  to  support  the  treaty,  which  they  believed 
would  ensure  peace. 

The  tribesmen  rose  early  the  next  morning  and  made  their  marks  on  a 
piece  of  parchment.  The  historic  deal  was  done. 

"People  have  to  realize  that  in  1855  our  people  didn't  know  English, 
they  couldn't  write  English,"  said  tribal  Councilman  William  "Allen"  Talks 
About,  who  called  the  symposium  and  its  goals  "very  important"  to  the 
future  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

Shrinking  lands 

Though  the  treaty  entitled  the  tribe  to  ownership  of  a vast  portion  of 
what  today  is  northcentral  Montana,  it  shrunk  by  a considerable  degree  the 
tribe's  original  roaming  area. 

During  the  1800s,  the  four  tribes  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  - the 
Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Siksika  and  Piikani  - controlled  an  expansive  portion 
of  southern  Alberta,  northern  Montana  and  the  Dakotas. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  the  tribes  of  the  confederacy  agreed  to  allow  Gros 
Ventre  hunters  on  their  land,  and  they  vowed  to  let  whites  use  the  land 
unharmed . 

If  the  story  ended  there,  Blackfeet  tribal  history  might  have  been  much 
different . 

During  the  next  four  decades.  Congress  and  the  American  presidents 
sliced  and  diced  Blackfeet  land  until  it  was  a fraction  of  its  original 
size. 

By  1888,  the  bison  were  gone,  and  up  to  one-fourth  of  the  tribe  starved 
to  death.  In  desperation,  tribal  leaders  sold  much  of  their  remaining  land 
to  the  government  for  $1.5  million. 

The  government  bought  what  is  now  part  of  Glacier  Park  in  1896  for 
another  $1.5  million. 

The  land  that  remained  was  a chunk  of  the  wind-whipped  flatlands 
stretching  out  from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front. 

Profitable  farming  was  nearly  impossible  because  of  the  harsh  climate 
and  short  growing  season,  and  the  tribe  had  little  money  to  buy  cattle. 

Continuing  struggle 

The  Blackfeet  still  struggle  to  recover.  Unemployment  rates  are  high  and 
education  levels  are  low. 

Cultural  values  are  a whisper  of  what  they  once  were,  Murray  said. 

Browning,  the  largest  town  on  the  reservation  and  the  hub  for  tribal 
government,  has  a rough  reputation. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  Blackfeet  people  are  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo.  But  Murray  says  the  tribe  cannot  successfully  battle  back  until  its 
members  - and  non-Indian  state  and  federal  leaders  - truly  understand  the 
1855  Lame  Bull  treaty  and  what  it  signifies. 

Murray  said  the  symposium  will  focus  mainly  on  understanding  what  has 
happened  to  the  tribe  since  1855  and  what  needs  to  take  place  to  encourage 
change. 

People  need  to  sort  through  the  trauma  of  the  last  150  years  of  policy 
and  problems,  Murray  said. 

It  is  critical  to  understand  that  the  Blackfeet  aren't  living  their 
chosen  destiny;  they  were  forced  under  threat  of  violence  to  follow  a path 
littered  with  social  and  economic  landmines. 

And  they  are  victims  of  the  systematic  taking  of  tribal  land  that  befell 
Indian  nations  across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  1855  Lame  Bull 
Treaty  marked  the  beginning  of  that  process. 

"I  see  the  power  we  have  in  that  treaty,"  Talks  About  said.  "We  need 
people  to  take  a look  at  the  treaty,  and  take  a look  at  what  we're  talking 
about . " 

If  you  want  to  go 

ARTICLE  1.  Peace,  friendship  and  amity  shall  hereafter  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  the  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  parties  to 


this  treaty,  and  the  same  shall  be  perpetual.  Peace  to  exist  with  each 
other  and  with  certain  other  tribes. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  parties  to  this 
treaty,  do  hereby  jointly  and  severally  covenant  that  peaceful  relations 
shall  likewise  be  maintained  among  themselves  in  future;  and  that  they 
will  abstain  from  all  hostilities  whatsoever  against  each  other,  and 
cultivate  mutual  good-will  and  friendship.  And  the  nations  and  tribes 
aforesaid  do  furthermore  jointly  and  severally  covenant,  that  peaceful 
relations  shall  be  maintained  with  and  that  they  will  abstain  from  all 
hostilities  whatsoever,  excepting  in  self-defense,  against  the  following- 
named  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  to  wit:  the  Crows,  Assineboins,  Crees, 
Snakes,  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arcs,  and  Aunce-pa-pas  bands  of  Sioux,  and  all 
other  neighboring  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians.  Blackfoot  territory 
recognized  as  common  hunting  ground. 

ARTICLE  3.  The  Blackfoot  Nation  consent  and  agree  that  all  that  portion 
of  the  country  recognized  and  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Laramie  as 
Blackfoot  territory,  lying  within  lines  drawn  from  the  Hell  Gate  or 
Medicine  Rock  Passes  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Muscle  Shell  River,  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  Twenty-five  Yard  Creek,  thence  up  the  Yellowstone  River  to 
its  northern  source,  and  thence  along  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  a northerly  direction,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  shall  be  a 
common  hunting-ground  for  ninety-nine  years,  where  all  the  nations,  tribes 
and  bands  of  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty,  may  enjoy  equal  and 
uninterupted  privileges  of  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  fruit,  grazing 
animals,  curing  meat  and  dressing  robes.  They  further  agree  that  they  will 
not  establish  villages,  or  in  any  other  way  exercise  exclusive  rights 
within  ten  miles  of  the  northern  line  of  the  common  hunting-ground,  and  th 
at  the  parties  to  this  treaty  may  hunt  on  said  northern  boundary  line  and 
within  ten  miles  thereof.  Provided,  That  the  western  Indians,  parties  to 
this  treaty,  may  hunt  on  the  trail  leading  down  the  Muscle  Shell  to  the 
Yellowstone;  the  Muscle  Shell  River  being  the  boundary  separating  the 
Blackfoot  from  the  Crow  territory.  No  settlements  to  be  made  thereon.  And 
provided.  That  no  nation,  band,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  parties  to  this 
treaty,  nor  any  other  Indians,  shall  be  permitted  to  establish  permanent 
settlements,  or  in  any  other  way  exercise,  during  the  period  above 
mentioned,  exclusive  rights  or  privileges  within  the  limits  of  the  above- 
described  hunting-ground.  Vested  rights  not  affected.  And  provided  further. 
That  the  rights  of  the  western  Indians  to  a whole  or  a part  of  the  common 
hunting-ground,  derived  from  occupancy  and  possession,  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  article,  except  so  far  as  said  rights  may  be  determined 
by  the  treaty  of  Laramie.  Certain  territory  to  belong  to  the  Bla  ckfoot 
Nation . 

ARTICLE  4.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  and  consent,  that  the  tract 
of  country  lying  within  lines  drawn  from  the  Hell  Gate  or  Medicine  Rock 
Passes,  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  nearest  source  of  the  Muscle 
Shell  River,  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth,  thence  down  the  channel 
of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  Milk  River,  thence  due  north  to  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  thence  due  west  on  said  parallel  to  the  main  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  southerly  along  said  range  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  shall  be  the  territory  of  the  Blackfoot  Nation,  over  which 
said  nation  shall  exercise  exclusive  control,  excepting  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  in  this  treaty.  Subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  giving  the  right  to  hunt,  and 
prohibiting  the  establishment  of  permanent  villages  and  the  exercise  of 
any  exclusive  rights  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern  line  of  the  common 
hunting-ground,  drawn  from  the  nearest  source  of  the  Muscle  Shell  R iver 
to  the  Medicine  Rock  Passes,  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  Provided 
also.  That  the  Assiniboins  shall  have  the  right  of  hunting,  in  common  with 
the  Blackfeet,  in  the  country  lying  between  the  aforesaid  eastern  boundary 
line,  running  from  the  mouth  of  Milk  River  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
and  a line  drawn  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the 
Round  Butte  north,  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  How  to  enter  and  leave  the 
common  hunting  ground. 

ARTICLE  5.  The  parties  to  this  treaty,  residing  west  of  the  main  range  of 


the  Rocky  Mountains,  agree  and  consent  that  they  will  not  enter  the  common 
hunting  ground,  nor  any  part  of  the  Blackfoot  territory,  or  return  home, 
by  any  pass  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north  of  the 
Hell  Gate  or  Medicine  Rock  Passes.  And  they  further  agree  that  they  will 
not  hunt  or  otherwise  disturb  the  game,  when  visiting  the  Blackfoot 
territory  for  trade  or  social  intercourse.  Indians  to  remain  in  their 
respective  territories  except,  etc. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  parties  to  this 
treaty,  agree  and  consent  to  remain  within  their  own  respective  countries, 
except  when  going  to  or  from,  or  whilst  hunting  upon,  the  "common  hunting 
ground,"  or  when  visiting  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  social 
intercourse.  Citizens  may  pass  through  and  live  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Protection  against  depredations. 

ARTICLE  7.  The  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  agree  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  live  in  and  pass  unmolested  through  the 
countries  respectively  occupied  and  claimed  by  them.  And  the  United  States 
is  hereby  bound  to  protect  said  Indians  against  depredations  and  other 
unlawful  acts  which  white  men  residing  in  or  passing  through  their  country 
may  commit.  Roads,  telegraph  lines,  and  military  posts,  etc.,  may  be 
established . 

ARTICLE  8.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  travelling  thoroughfares 
through  their  country,  and  the  better  to  enable  the  President  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  do  hereby 
consent  and  agree,  that  the  United  States  may,  within  the  countries 
respectively  occupied  and  claimed  by  them,  construct  roads  of  every 
description;  establish  lines  of  telegraph  and  military  posts;  use 
materials  of  every  description  found  in  the  Indian  country;  build  houses 
for  agencies,  missions,  schools,  farms,  shops,  mills,  stations,  and  for 
any  other  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  required,  and  permanently  occupy 
as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  various  purposes  above  enumerated, 
including  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel  and  land  for  grazing,  and  that  the 
navigation  of  all  lakes  and  streams  shall  be  forever  free  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Annual  payment  for  benefit  of  Blackfoot  Nation. 

ARTICLE  9.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  agreements,  stipulations, 
and  cessions,  and  on  condition  of  their  faithful  observance,  the  United 
States  agree  to  expend,  annually,  for  the  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  and 
Gros  Ventres  tribes  of  Indians,  constituting  the  Blackfoot  Nation,  in 
addition  to  the  goods  and  provisions  distributed  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  treaty,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  ten  years,  to  be 
expended  in  such  useful  goods  and  provisions,  and  other  articles,  as  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  may  from  time  to  time  determine;  and  the 
superintendent,  or  other  proper  officer,  shall  each  year  inform  the 
President  of  the  wishes  of  the  Indians  in  relation  thereto:  Provided, 
however.  That  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  this  amount 
be  deemed  insufficient,  it  may  be  increased  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Same  object. 

ARTICLE  10.  The  United  States  further  agree  to  expend  annually,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aforesaid  tribes  of  the  Blackfoot  Nation,  a sum  not 
exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  ten  years,  in 
establishing  and  instructing  them  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  in  educating  their  children,  and  in  any  other  respect  promoting  their 
civilization  and  Christianization:  Provided,  however.  That  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  this  article,  the  President  may,  at  his  discretion,  apply 
any  or  all  the  annuities  provided  for  in  this  treaty:  And  provided,  also. 
That  the  President  may,  at  his  discretion,  determine  in  what  proportions 
the  said  annuities  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  tribes.  Provisions 
to  secure  peace,  and  indemnity  against  Indian  depredations. 

ARTICLE  11.  The  aforesaid  tribes  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  promise  to  be  friendly  with  all 
citizens  thereof,  and  to  commit  no  depredations  or  other  violence  upon 
such  citizens.  And  should  any  one  or  more  violate  this  pledge,  and  the 
fact  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  the  property  taken 
shall  be  returned,  or,  in  default  thereof,  or  if  injured  or  destroyed, 
compensation  may  be  made  by  the  Government  out  of  the  annuities.  The 
aforesaid  tribes  are  hereby  bound  to  deliver  such  offenders  to  the  proper 


authorities  for  trial  and  punishment,  and  are  held  responsible,  in  their 
tribal  capacity,  to  make  reparation  for  depredations  so  committed.  War  not 
to  be  made  on  other  tribes  except  in  self-defense.  Provision  against 
depredations  of  other  Indians.  Criminals  to  be  surrendered.  Nor  will  they 
make  war  upon  any  other  tribes,  except  in  self-defense,  but  will  submit 
all  matter  of  difference,  between  themselves  and  other  Indians,  to  the 

Government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  agents,  for  adjustment,  and 
will  abide  thereby.  And  if  any  of  the  said  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty 
commit  depredations  on  any  other  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  rule  shall  prevail  as  that  prescribed  in  this 
article  in  case  of  depredations  against  citizens.  And  the  said  tribes 
agree  not  to  shelter  or  conceal  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  authorities  for  trial.  Annuities  may 
be  stopped  in  case  of  violation  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE  12.  It  is  agreed  and  understood,  by  and  between  the  parties  to 
this  treaty,  that  if  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  aforesaid,  shall 
violate  any  of  the  agreements,  obligations,  or  stipulations,  herein 
contained,  the  United  States  may  withhold,  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
President  and  Congress  may  determine,  any  portion  or  all  of  the  annuities 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  said  nation  or  tribe  under  the  ninth  and  tenth 
articles  of  this  treaty.  Provision  against  intoxication  or  the 
introduction  of  ardent  spirits. 

ARTICLE  13.  The  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty, 
desire  to  exclude  from  their  country  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  or  other 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  to  prevent  their  people  from  drinking  the  same. 
Therefore  it  is  provided,  that  any  Indian  belonging  to  said  tribes  who  is 
guilty  of  bringing  such  liquor  into  the  Indian  country,  or  who  drinks 
liquor,  may  have  his  or  her  proportion  of  the  annuities  withheld  from  him 
or  her,  for  such  time  as  the  President  may  determine.  This  treaty  to  be  in 
full  for  compensation. 

ARTICLE  14.  The  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  parties  to  this  treaty,  do  agree,  in  consideration  of  the 
provisions  already  made  for  them  in  existing  treaties,  to  accept  the 
guarantees  of  the  peaceful  occupation  of  their  hunting-grounds,  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  remuneration  for  depredations  made  by  the 
other  tribes,  pledged  to  be  secured  to  them  in  this  treaty  out  of  the 
annuities  of  said  tribes,  in  full  compensation  for  the  concessions  which 
they,  in  common  with  the  said  tribes,  have  made  in  this  treaty.  The 
Indians  east  of  the  mountains,  parties  to  this  treaty,  likewise  recognize 
and  accept  the  guarantees  of  this  treaty,  in  full  compensation  for  the 
injuries  or  depredations  which  have  been,  or  may  be  committed  by  the 
aforesaid  tribes,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Annuities  not  to  be  taken 
for  debt. 

ARTICLE  15.  The  annuities  of  the  aforesaid  tribes  shall  not  be  taken  to 
pay  the  debts  of  individuals. 

ARTICLE  16.  This  treaty  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  aforesaid  nations 
and  tribes  of  Indians,  parties  hereto,  from  the  date  hereof,  and  upon  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  and 
Senate.  In  testimony  whereof  the  said  A.  Cumming  and  Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs 
headmen,  and  delegates  of  the  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians, 
parties  to  this  treaty,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  at  the 
place  and  on  the  day  and  year  hereinbefore  written. 

A.  Cumming.  [L.  S.]  Isaac  1.  Stevens.  [L.  S.]  Piegans:  Nee-ti-nee,  or 
"the  only  chief,"  now  called  the  Lame  Bull,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Mountain 
Chief,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Low  Horn,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Little  Gray  Head, 
his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Little  Dog,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Big  Snake,  his  x mark. 
[L.  S.]  The  Skunk,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  Bad  Head,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Kitch-eepone-istah,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Middle  Sitter,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Bloods:  Onis-tay-say-nah-que-im,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  Father  of  All 
Children,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  Bull's  Back  Fat,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Heavy  Shield,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Nah-tose-onistah,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 

The  Calf  Shirt,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Gros  Ventres:  Bear's  Shirt,  his  x mark 
[L.  S.]  Little  Soldier,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Star  Robe,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Sitting  Squaw,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Weasel  Horse,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The 


Rider,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Eagle  Chief,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Heap  of  Bears, 
his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Blackfeet:  The  Three  Bui  Is,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The 
Old  Kootomais,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Pow-ah-que,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Chief 
Rabbit  Runner,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Nez  Perces:  Spotted  Eagle,  his  x mark. 
[L.  S.]  Looking  Glass,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  Three  Feathers,  his  x mark. 

[L.  S.]  Eagle  from  the  Light,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  Lone  Bird,  his  x 

mark.  [L.  S.]  Ip-shun-nee-wus,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Dason,  his  x mark.  [L. 
S.]  Wat-ti-wat-ti-we-hinck,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  White  Bird,  his  x mark.  [L. 
S.]  Stabbing  Man,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Hesse,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Plenty 
Bears,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Flathead  Nation:  Victor,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 

Alexander,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Moses,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Big  Canoe,  his  x 

mark.  [L.  S.]  Ambrose,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Kootle-cha,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Michelle,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Francis,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Vincent,  his  x 
mark.  [L.  S.]  Andrew,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Adolphe,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Thunder,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Piegans:  Running  Rabbit,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.] 
Chief  Bear,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  Little  White  Buffalo,  his  x mark.  [L. 
S.]  The  Big  Straw,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Flathead:  Bear  Track,  his  x mark. 

[L.  S.]  Little  Michelle,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  Palchinah,  his  x mark.  [L.  S. 

] Bloods:  The  Feather,  his  x mark.  [L.  S.]  The  White  Eagle,  his  x mark.  [L. 
S.]  Executed  in  presence  of-  Dames  Doty,  secretary.  Alfred  D.  Vaughan,  jr. 
E.  Alw.  Hatch,  agent  for  Blackfeet.  Thomas  Adams,  special  agent  Flathead 
Nation.  R.  H.  Lansdale,  Indian  agent  Flathead  Nation.  W.  H.  Tappan,  sub- 
agent for  the  Nez  Perces.  Dames  Bird,  A.  Culberston,  Ben j . Deroche, 
Blackfoot  interpreters.  Benj.  Kiser,  his  x mark.  Witness,  Dames  Doty, 
Gustavus  Sohon,  Flat  Head  interpreters.  W.  Craig,  Delaware  Dim,  his  x mark. 
Witness,  Dames  Doty,  Nez  Perce  interpreters . A Cree  Chief  (Broken  Arm,) 
his  mark.  Witness,  Dames  Doty.  A.  D.  Hoeekeorsg,  Dames  Croke,  E.  S.  Wilson, 
A.  C.  Dackson,  Charles  Shucette,  his  x mark.  Christ.  P.  Higgins,  A.  H. 
Robie,  S.  S.  Ford,  jr.  Source:  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  LAWS  AND  TREATIES. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Dared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com. 
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GAO  report  finds  IHS  care  subject  to  limits,  rations 
October  11,  2005 

American  Indians  don't  always  receive  the  health  services  they  need  and 
in  some  cases  are  subject  to  rationed  care,  the  General  Accountability 
Office  said  in  a new  report. 

Based  on  a study  of  13  facilities  in  the  lower  48  states.  Congressional 
investigators  found  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  offers  a wide 
range  of  primary  care  to  tribal  members.  But  access  to  medical,  dental, 
and  vision  services  wasn't  always  guaranteed  due  to  long  waiting  times, 
travel  distances  and  lack  of  transportation,  the  GAO  said. 

"For  example,  waiting  times  at  4 IHS-funded  facilities  ranged  from  2 to 
6 months  for  certain  types  of  appointments,  and  3 IHS-funded  facilities 
reported  that  some  Native  Americans  were  required  to  travel  over  90  miles 
one  way  to  obtain  care,"  the  report  issued  September  30  stated. 

For  care  beyond  the  basics,  the  GAO  found  that  IHS  facilities  generally 
offered  certain  ancillary  and  specialty  services  such  as  x-rays  and 
obstetrics/gynecology.  But  due  to  limits  in  funding,  staff  and  other 
resources,  tribal  members  don't  always  get  the  help  they  need  even  under 
contracts  with  outside  facilities,  the  report  said. 

"Ancillary  and  specialty  services  that  were  unavailable  on  site  or  at 
other  IHS-funded  facilities  could  be  obtained  only  through  contract  care. 


which  was  rationed  by  12  of  the  13  facilities  on  the  basis  of  relative 
medical  need/'  the  GAO  reported. 

According  to  the  GAO's  analysis,  IHS  regulations  limit  the  use  of 
contract  health  services.  A patient  must  satisfy  five  criteria  before  even 
being  considered  for  specialty  services. 

But  eligibility  doesn't  always  guarantee  care,  the  report  noted.  Based 
on  a priority  system  that  is  divided  into  five  levels,  the  IHS  isn't 
required  to  pay  for  certain  types  of  services.  This  means  a woman  could  go 
without  prenatal  care  or  an  elder  could  go  without  nursing  care. 

"For  example,  tribal  health  board  members  at  one  facility  described  the 
case  of  an  elderly  woman  who  had  complained  of  back  pain  and  was  diagnosed 
with  cancer  only  when  one  of  her  legs  broke,"  the  report  stated.  "Tribal 
representatives  at  another  facility  cited  the  example  of  a young  man  whose 
lung  condition  was  only  properly  diagnosed  when,  after  months  of  treatment 
for  pneumonia,  he  went  to  an  emergency  room  and  was  found  to  have  a tumor 
that  killed  him  3 weeks  later." 

The  system  is  somewhat  complicated  because  each  of  the  12  IHS  areas  can 
set  its  own  priority  levels.  Tribes  that  operate  health  facilities  under 
self-determination  or  self-governance  agreements  can  set  their  own 
priorities  as  well.  A lack  of  funds  also  affects  whether  a patient 
receives  care,  the  GAO  added. 

"Facility  officials  said  that  demand  for  contract  care  could  affect 
where  they  drew  the  line  between  services  that  met  medical  priority 
criteria  and  those  that  did  not,"  the  report  stated.  "For  example,  one 
facility  reported  that  the  definition  of  emergent  and  acutely  urgent 
services  narrowed  over  the  course  of  the  year  as  contract  care  funds  were 
depleted . " 

Despite  some  of  the  negative  findings,  IHS  "substantially"  agreed  with 
the  GAO.  In  an  August  1 letter.  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  offered  just  a few  recommendations  and  changes  to  the  report. 

The  GAO  delivered  its  findings  to  Sen.  lohn  McCain  (R-Arizona)  and  Sen. 
Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee.  The  committee  requested  the  report  and  have  been  leading 
efforts  to  renew  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  which  seeks  to 
raise  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  bill  has  been  tied  up  due  to  objections  from  the  Bush  administration. 
Former  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson,  who  was  Grim's 
boss,  promised  to  work  with  the  committee  back  in  Duly  2004  but  nothing 
major  happened. 

In  Duly,  McCain  and  Dorgan  joined  a slate  of  tribal  leaders  in  seeking 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  is  due  to  be  considered  at  a business  committee 
meeting  next  week  on  Wednesday,  October  19. 
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After  150  years,  tribes  get  land  back 
The  Associated  Press 
October  10,  2005 

CHARLESTON,  Ore.  (AP)  - After  150  years,  the  U.S  government  has  returned 
a piece  of  land  near  here  to  the  tribes  who  used  to  own  it. 

The  43  acres  is  the  former  Coos  Head  Air  National  Guard  Station,  which 
was  returned  last  week  to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos,  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw. 

"For  150  years  that  land  has  been  occupied  by  the  U.S  government,"  said 
tribal  administrator  Francis  W.  Somday  II.  "And  finally  after  150  years  it 
has  been  returned  to  its  rightful  owners." 

"This  has  been  a sacred  piece  of  land  to  the  tribe  forever,"  said  tribal 


council  Chairman  Ron  Brainard. 

For  Somday,  who  has  worked  on  acquiring  the  property  for  six  years,  it 
was  hard  to  overlook  the  irony 

"I  think  it  is  ironic  that  this  piece  of  property  was  one  of  the  first 
properties  that  was  taken  from  the  tribe  in  the  1800s,"  Somday  said.  "It's 
also  the  first  property  that  the  U.S.  government  will  return  to  the  tribe. 

The  property,  just  west  of  Charleston  near  Bastendorff  Beach,  has  13 
buildings . 

The  land  had  been  used  by  various  branches  of  the  U.S.  military  since 
1884.  It  was  closed  in  1996. 

Ever  since,  a chain-link  fence  has  safeguarded  barren  dormitories, 
dining  halls,  storage  areas  and  other  vacant  buildings. 

Last  Thursday  marked  a changing  of  the  gatekeepers.  "They  took  their 
locks  off  it  yesterday  and  we  put  our  locks  on  it,"  Brainard  said. 

The  tribes  intend  to  transform  the  property  into  a new  seat  of 
government,  centralizing  the  tribes'  court,  police,  administrative,  health 
and  education  programs. 

The  parcel  had  been  declared  federal  excess. 

But  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  missed  a deadline  in  the 
application  process,  opening  a hole  for  others  to  bid  on  it. 

The  tribes  sued  and  were  granted  an  extension,  eventually  winning  the 
right  to  the  property. 

While  acquiring  the  land  is  a victory,  the  tribes  aren't  done. 

They  want  the  return  11  acres  at  Gregory  Point,  including  the  Cape  Arago 
Lighthouse.  The  property  was  an  ancestral  ceremonial  ground. 

The  tribes  also  want  the  return  of  67,000  acres  of  forest  in  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest. 

"We  signed  over  1.6  million  acres  for  goods  and  services  and  we  have  yet 
to  be  paid  because  the  treaty  was  never  ratified,"  Brainard  said. 

According  to  Somday,  the  treaty  of  1855  called  for  the  federal 
government  to  receive  vast  tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for 
goods,  services  and  promises  of  other  lands. 

Instead,  Somday  said,  the  treaty  was  lost,  and  the  government  marched 
tribal  members  to  Siletz  where  they  spent  the  next  19  years. 

More  than  a century  later,  Brainard,  for  one,  is  ready  to  look  toward 
the  future.  "It's  the  start  of  a rebuilding  of  the  tribe,"  he  said. 
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Copyright  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Reports  faults  legislation  for  low  academic  performance 

Claims  No  Child  Left  Behind  not  fulfilling  promises  to  Native  students 

Sam  Lewin 

October  11,  2005 

Is  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  to  blame  for  poor  grades  among  Native 
students? 

A report  by  the  National  Indian  Education  Association  finds  fault  with 
the  2002  law. 

The  NIEA  conducted  a series  of  hearings  in  Indian  Country  to  determine 
what  impact  the  legislation  has  had  thus  far.  While  stating  that  many  of 
the  ideas  behind  NCLB  are  "positive,"  the  report  also  charges  that  the  law 


"resulted  in  major  disruptions  to  the  [Indian]  education  system." 

Dr.  David  Beaulieu,  a member  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  prepared 
the  report.  Speaking  to  the  Native  American  Times,  he  said  that  NCLB  has  a 
dearth  of  "culturally  appropriate  teaching  materials." 

The  National  Education  Association,  long  opposed  to  the  NCLB,  used  the 
report  to  again  criticize  the  legislation. 

"The  NIEA  report  is  just  another  example  of  how  the  so-called  No  Child 
Left  Behind  law  doesn't  help  students,"  said  National  Education 
Association  president  Reg  Weaver.  "As  we  feared,  the  law's  unintended 
negative  consequences  have  led  to  the  diminishment  of  Native  languages  and 
cultures.  As  a result,  our  nation's  Native  American  children  are  being 
left  behind." 

Beaulieu  said  that  while  not  affiliated,  the  NIEA  and  NEA  have  a 
"partnership.  We  work  together  when  we  have  issues  of  common  ground." 

Even  though  the  NEA  is  a heavy  donor  to  the  Democrats,  Beaulieu  denied 
that  partisan  politics  played  a role  in  the  report,  which  is  critical  of 
the  Bush  Administration. 

"I  don't  know  that  anyone  that  testified  at  our  hearings  was  a member  of 
the  NEA, " he  said . 

NCLB  contained  provisions  to  improve  government-funded  Indian  schools.  A 
lag  in  implementation  has  frustrated  some  Republicans. 

During  a Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  meeting  this  summer,  chairman 
Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona),  said  not  much  has  been  done  for  Indian 
education  since  the  legislation's  passage. 

"It's  interesting  that  you  were  testifying  [about]  all  the  things  you're 
going  do  to  comply  with  NCLB,"  McCain  said  to  Office  of  Indian  Education 
director  told  Victoria  Vasques,  a member  of  the  San  Pasqual  Band  of 
Mission  Indians.  "What  have  you  done  so  far  to  implement  NCLB?" 

The  Office  of  Indian  Education's  website  contains  a strong  endorsement 
of  NCLB. 

The  law  "recognizes  the  unique  legal  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  American  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  a special  relationship  with 
Alaska  Native  entities.  The  order  commits  the  Federal  government  to  work 
with  tribes  on  a government-to-government  basis.  It  specifically  states 
that  the  Bush  Administration  supports  tribal  sovereignty  and  tribal  self- 
determination,"  reads  the  website. 

Responding  to  arguments  that  Native  students  fared  poorly  for  decades 
before  NCLB  passed,  Beaulieu  said  there  are  misconceptions  about  academic 
performance  in  Indian  Country. 

"If  you  look  at  the  history  of  Native  education,  even  though  we  have  low 
test  scores  we  have  seen  our  biggest  improvement  ever  just  in  a generation. 
It's  like  the  salmon-always  trying  to  swim  upstream.  There  is  something 
inside  Indian  people  to  make  themselves  better-but  on  their  own  terms" 

You  can  contact  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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An  unusual  solution 

Native  student  group  addresses  controversial  issue 

GLENPOOL  OK 

Native  American  Times 

October  11,  2005 

A Native  American  educator  says  that  what  was  an  unpleasant  situation  in 
her  school  system  has  been  resolved  in  a way  that  pleased  Native  and  non- 
Native  students. 


"They  really  like  it,"  said  Kristi  Collington,  Director  of  Indian 
Education  for  Glenpool  Schools. 

Collington  said  the  problem  began  last  year. 

"We  had  two  non-Indian  students  and  no  one  knows  how  they  became  mascots, 
but  they  started  dressing  up  at  games  and  events  and  acting  crazy.  A lot 
of  kids  came  up  to  me  and  complained-not  so  much  about  how  they  looked  but 
about  how  they  acted,"  Collington  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Collington,  Blackfeet/Cherokee,  said  about  30-percent  of  the  students  at 
the  school  system  are  American  Indian.  Members  of  the  Glenpool  Native 
American  Student  Association  met  to  discuss  ways  to  resolve  the  issue.  The 
kids  and  their  advisors  decided  to  do  research  in  the  community  before 
acting. 

"We  talked  to  elders,  people  within  the  Creek  Nation,  even  our  chief  of 
police,"  she  said. 

The  end  result?  Something  a little  unusual. 

"The  [Native  American  Student  Association]  elected  two  Native  Warriors 
to  represent  our  school.  They  decided  what  they  were  going  to  wear  and  how 
they  were  going  to  act.  Even  though  most  of  the  kids  are  Creek,  they 
decided  they  would  dress  neutral,"  Collington  said.  "Their  dress  includes 
buckskin  leggings,  ribbon  shirts,  moccasins  and  breech  cloths.  That's  how 
they  felt  about  it.  They  picked  neutral  things  like  buckskin  because  the 
leggings  were  worn  by  all  tribes." 

Collington  said  the  Native  students  selected  to  represent  the  school, 
including  a member  of  the  junior  varsity  football  team,  act  completely 
different  from  the  previous  "mascots"-  a word  she  doesn't  like  using  to 
describe  what  is  currently  taking  place. 

"They  don't  carry  on  and  they  don't  run  around.  They  just  have  a 
presence.  That's  the  only  way  I can  explain  it.  We  have  had  nothing  but 
positive  comments." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  language  policy  history 

October  15,  2005 

INDIAN  LANGUAGE  POLICY  HISTORY 

1879-1934 

Indian  children  - by  law  - had  to  attend  boarding  schools,  where  they 
were  banned  from  speaking  native  languages  or  practicing  their  culture. 

1934-1970S 

Indians  still  sent  to  boarding  schools  to  be  educated;  no  longer  mandated. 
1972 

American  Indian  Education  Act.  Under  federal  law,  Indian  education  no 
longer  means  assimilation,  but  incorporating  Indian  language  and  culture 
to  support  quality  education. 

1990 

Native  American  Language  Act.  Federal  law  is  designed  to  preserve  native 
languages;  little  funding. 

2004 

Minnesota  Senate  and  House  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  the 
revitalization  of  native  languages.  No  funding  attached. 


Source:  University  of  Minnesota  American  Indian  Studies  Department; 
University  of  Wisconsin  Dakota  language  instructor  Neil  McKay 
Copyright  c.  2005  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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over  conduit  tax-exempts 
by:  Jim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
October  11,  2005 

HOLLYWOOD,  Fla.  - A major  Internal  Revenue  Service  fight  with  Indian 
tribes  will  have  one  less  combatant,  according  to  a spokesman  for  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida. 

The  Seminoles  announced  Sept.  25  that  they  intended  to  retire  more  than 
$430  million  in  "conduit"  tax-exempt  financing  issued  through  Florida's 
Capital  Trust  Agency.  In  a controversial  move,  the  IRS  has  challenged  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds,  which  allows  them  to  be  sold  at  a lower 
interest  rate  than  bonds  subject  to  federal  income  tax. 

The  IRS  Bond  Division  has  brought  a similar  challenge  to  tribal  bonds 
issued  in  California.  According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  IRS  officials 
are  reviewing  about  a dozen  tribal  issues.  If  the  IRS  prevails,  people 
drawing  interest  from  the  bonds  could  be  hit  with  a back  tax  bill,  and  the 
issuers  could  be  open  to  lawsuits  and  federal  fines. 

Several  tribes  have  turned  to  state  and  local  public  financing  agencies 
to  issue  bonds  for  their  own  economic  development  because  federal  law 
imposes  stricter  limits  on  tribal  tax-exempt  issues  than  it  does  on  state 
and  municipal  ones.  The  conflict  dates  to  the  1982  Indian  Tribal 
Governmental  Tax  Status  Act,  which  supposedly  gave  tribes  equal  treatment 
with  states  and  municipalities  on  bond  issues.  But  language  inserted  by 
then  U.S.  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons,  R-Fla.,  permitted  bond  financing  only  for 
facilities  serving  "an  essential  government  function." 

Although  economic  development  is  widely  seen  as  a government  function 
for  states  and  municipalities,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  to  great 
uproar  in  its  recent  Kelo  v.  New  London  decision,  the  IRS  has  been  loathe 
to  give  tax  breaks  to  anything  connected  with  tribal  casinos.  It  has 
intensified  its  crackdown  in  the  past  year. 

Rather  than  fight  it  through,  the  Seminole  Tribe  said  it  would  issue 
about  $730  million  of  its  Gaming  Division  Bonds  this  October  in  a private 
transaction.  The  proceeds  would  used  to  refinance  five  series  of  the 
Capital  Trust  Agency  revenue  bonds  and  notes. 

Another  $133  million  would  refinance  loans  and  lease  obligations.  The 
remaining  funds,  it  said,  would  "pay  related  fees  and  expenses"  and  be 
used  for  "general  business  purposes." 

Tribal  officials  were  not  available  for  comment.  But  the  Seminoles  are 
facing  a major  strategic  decision,  and  possibly  heavy  capital  investments, 
in  their  gaming  operations.  The  tribe  presently  operates  six  Class  II 
casinos,  where  the  slot  machines  mimic  bingo  games.  But  state  voters  last 
November  approved  a constitutional  amendment  allowing  "racinos,"  slot 
machine  parlors  at  dog  and  horse  tracks,  in  the  two  southern  counties.  The 
measure  gives  tribes  possibly  decisive  leverage  for  Class  III  gaming  on 
reservations,  a development  long  vehemently  resisted  by  the  state 
government . 

The  tribe  said  it  plans  to  refinance  the  following  Capital  Trust  Agency 
issues : 

* $258.3  million  in  Capital  Trust  Agency  Revenue  Bonds,  Convention  and 
Resort  Hotel  Facilities,  Series  2002A. 

* $25  million  Variable  Rate  Revenue  Bonds,  Series  2002B. 


* $26.5  million  Revenue  Bonds,  Series  2002C. 

* $74  million  Revenue  Bonds,  series  2003. 

* $50  million  Revenue  Bonds,  Series  2004A. 

The  Seminoles  also  intend  to  refinance  $21  million  of  their  own  Taxable 
Revenue  Bonds  (Resort  Gaming  Facilities  Project),  Series  2003,  $120 
million  of  loans  issued  under  its  Senior  Secured  Term  Loan  Facility  and 
$15.6  million  of  lease  obligations  under  a Master  Lease  Agreement  with  PDS 
Gaming  Corp. 

The  bonds  would  not  be  registered  under  federal  or  state  securities  laws, 
meaning  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  sale  in  public  markets. 

According  to  a Seminole  release,  the  transaction  is  expected  to  be 
completed  this  October.  Information  on  potential  buyers  and  interest  rates 
was  not  available. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Creek  great-grandmother  deployed  to  Iraq 
"I'm  not  scared  at  all.  I have  no  fear." 

CATOOSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
October  14,  2005 

Gloria  Lowe  says  she  is  not  worried  about  going  to  Iraq  for  the  next  six 
months . 

Quite  the  opposite. 

"I'm  not  scared  at  all.  I have  no  fear.  I am  happy  I have  the 
opportunity  to  go  over  there.  I have  wanted  to  go  ever  since  our  troops 
were  deployed,"  she  said. 

Lowe,  a member  of  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  from  Catoosa,  is  a 
Financial  Specialist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  She  will  spend 
the  next  half-year  at  Camp  Adder,  located  about  310  kilometers  southeast 
of  Baghdad. 

"It's  an  Air  Force  base  so  it's  pretty  safe,"  Lowe  said.  "People  who 
have  returned  from  there  say  it  is  fine." 

While  in  Iraq  Lowe,  54,  will  assist  Iraqi  small  business  owners  with 
securing  contracts.  As  she  sees  it,  her  job  is  yet  another  aspect  of  a U.S. 
effort  that  has  been  woefully  underreported  in  the  national  media. 

"There  are  a lot  of  good  things  that  are  not  being  reported.  Our  agency 
is  rebuilding  hospitals,  schools  and  the  water  system.  The  ordinary  Iraqi 
people  don't  get  any  of  the  attention-all  the  media  focuses  on  are  the 
radicals,"  she  said. 

Lowe  has  two  sons,  ages  36  and  38,  and  recently  became  a great- 
grandmother for  the  second  time.  She  says  her  husband  of  nearly  four 
decades.  Donas,  teased  her  about  her  true  motives  for  going  overseas. 

"Of  course  he  doesn't  want  to  go  because  he  thinks  I just  want  to  get 
away  from  him  for  awhile,"  Lowe  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "I  told 
him,  'That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  don't  make  it  about  you.'  Fie  said, 
' Oh,  okay. ’ " 

In  addition  to  helping  improve  the  lot  of  ordinary  Iraqis,  Lowe  wants 
her  stay  to  remind  her  of  something  she  wishes  all  Americans  were  aware  of. 

"I'm  hoping  I will  see  a lot  of  the  things  that  we  take  for  granted  here 
in  the  United  States-things  that  they  don't  have  in  other  countries,"  she 
said.  "I  want  this  to  make  me  a better  person.  It's  awesome  that  I get  to 
go-" 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Reno  tribal  leader  named  to  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
October  11,  2005 

By  Scott  Sonner  - Associated  Press 

RENO,  Nev.  (AP)  - Arlan  Melendez,  who  is  only  the  second  American  Indian 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  said  Sept.  30  the  civil 
rights  violations  of  today  are  more  subtle  than  those  of  the  past. 

Melendez,  58,  of  Reno,  chairman  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  the 
last  14  years,  was  appointed  to  the  eight-member  panel  Sept.  29  by  Sen. 
Harry  Reid,  D-Nev. 

A Vietnam  war  veteran,  Melenedez  also  serves  as  the  Western  regional 
vice  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  He  said  Sept. 
30  he  is  honored  to  be  appointed  to  the  commission  founded  in  1957  and 
takes  the  job  seriously. 

"Civil  rights  violations  have  been  going  on  since  the  Civil  War  and  they 
still  go  on  today,  but  I don't  think  they  are  as  clear  as  they  were  a long 
time  ago,"  Melendez  told  The  Associated  Press. 

"In  the  1960s,  when  someone  had  to  ride  on  the  back  of  the  bus  or  was 
not  able  to  attend  a school,  there  was  no  problem  recognizing  that,"  he 
said . 

"Today  it's  more  subtle.  Things  aren't  really  as  visible  when  you  talk 
about  disenfranchisement  and  denying  people  their  rights,"  he  said. 

A good  example  is  the  commission's  recent  investigation  of  charges  that 
racial  bias  affected  voting  during  the  2000  presidential  election,  he  said. 

"People  say  that  is  just  a problem  with  the  process  and  they  will  do 
better.  But  to  the  people  who  were  denied  the  right  to  vote,  it  is  a 
discriminatory  practice,"  he  said. 

Reid,  as  Senate  minority  leader,  was  allowed  to  make  an  appointment  to 
fill  one  of  two  vacancies  on  the  commission,  which  is  split  evenly  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  president  appoints  four  members,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  leaders  in  each  party  appoint  the  other  four. 

Melendez,  a Democrat,  campaigned  actively  for  the  Kerry-Edwards 
presidential  ticket  in  Nevada  during  the  2004  elections. 

Melendez  said  Sept.  30  he's  taking  a crash  course  on  the  jurisdiction 
and  responsibilities  of  the  federal  commission,  which  investigates  charges 
of  civil  rights  violations  nationally  and  reports  to  Congress  and  the 
White  House  about  the  state  of  civil  rights  in  America. 

One  of  the  current  vacancies  on  the  commission  is  due  to  the  recent 
expiration  of  the  term  of  Elise  Meeks,  a member  of  the  Ogalala  Sioux  Tribe 
who  became  the  first  American  Indian  appointed  to  the  panel  in  1999. 

"Elsie  Meeks  brought  forth  a number  of  issues  for  Native  Americans,  like 
health  disparities  and  the  trust  responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide 
health  care  to  Native  Americans,"  he  said.  "College  mascots  will  probably 
come  up  again. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  identify  issues  where  there  may  be  discrimination. 
Enforcement  is  another  thing  . . . Unfortunately,  discrimination  is  in  all 
of  us  to  a certain  extent." 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Knowledge  of  Indian  law  vital  to  politicians 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

October  10,  2005 

I believe  it  was  a forgone  conclusion  amongst  the  Republican  hierarchy 
that  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in  Rapid  City,  S.  D.  would  not  be  closed. 

But  they  had  to  play  out  the  game  to  the  end. 

When  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission  put  together  its  list 
of  military  bases  to  be  closed,  several  months  elapsed  before  the  list  was 
made  public.  When  the  news  finally  hit  the  streets  there  was  fear  and 
consternation  in  the  communities  that  found  themselves  in  the  bulls  eye. 

The  people  of  Western  South  Dakota  were  frightened  needlessly.  The  party 
in  power  stepped  up  to  the  plate  to  take  care  of  its  own,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  the  freshman  senator  from  South  Dakota,  Republican  lohn  Thune. 

But  that  is  the  way  of  politics  in  this  country.  The  party  in  power  can 
accomplish  the  near  impossible  with  the  right  inducement.  Both  major 
parties  know  the  in's  and  out's  of  how  to  get  around  a corner  by  going  in 
a circle.  Oftentimes  it  takes  the  right  man  or  woman  in  the  right  position 
to  bring  about  positive  change.  Tom  Daschle  was  such  a man. 

When  Daschle  lost  his  senate  seat  to  Thune  in  last  year's  election,  it 
was  a major  blow  to  the  Indian  people  of  America.  Indians  need  a person 
thoroughly  schooled  in  Indian  law,  especially  in  jurisdictional  law,  in 
order  to  get  fair  representation  in  Congress. 

To  the  nine  Indian  tribes  in  South  Dakota,  the  loss  of  Daschle  was  a 
severe  loss.  Fie  was  a known  fighter  for  the  rights  of  Indians  and  he  could 
secure  the  funds  to  support  the  Indian  hospitals,  schools,  tribal 
governments  and  economic  development.  And  he  knew  Indian  law.  So  far,  the 
same  tenacity  for  supporting  Indian  rights  has  not  been  exhibited  by  Thune. 
FHis  knowledge  of  Indian  law  has  thus  far  proven  to  be  rather  limited. 

But  critics  of  the  Democrats  have  said  for  years  that  it  speaks  poorly 
of  their  leadership  when  many  Indian  people  in  South  Dakota  still  live  in 
abject  poverty.  But  it  takes  a certain  amount  of  political  courage  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian  people  in  this  state  because  taking 
a strong  stand  could  turn  the  non-Indian  constituency  against  any 
politician.  And  although  a united  Indian  voting  block  can  make  a 
difference,  as  it  did  when  Sen.  lohnson  defeated  the  same  lohn  Thune  a few 
years  back,  the  non-Indian  vote  is  still  the  vote  of  the  majority  and 
elections  are  won  and  lost,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  that  vote. 

It  takes  years  for  an  elected  official  to  learn  Indian  law.  When  any 
politician  who  has  spent  years  learning  is  lost,  it  moves  the  Indian 
people  back  to  square  one.  It  is  akin  to  working  with  an  open-minded 
editor  of  a non-Indian  newspaper  for  many  years  and  when  that  editor  moves 
to  another  job  or  retires,  if  you  are  an  Indian  writer,  you  have  to  start 
all  over  again.  I have  experienced  this  many  times  in  my  career  as  a 
syndicated  columnist  and  journalist. 

But  I believe  that  the  Indian  people  have  relied  on  one  party  to  advance 
their  goals  for  too  many  years.  And  yet,  when  the  wealthier  tribes  invest 
millions  to  enhance  their  lobbying  efforts  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  have 
turned  to  Republicans  like  lack  Abramoff,  a powerful  lobbyist  in  his  day, 
they  find  that  their  trust  has  not  only  been  misplaced,  but  they  also  find 
that  their  money  has  been  ripped  right  out  of  their  pockets.  Who  in  the 
world  can  they  trust?  When  their  venture  into  paying  Republicans  for 
support  is  thrown  back  into  their  faces,  many  tribal  leaders  go  back  to 
the  safety  of  the  Democratic  net. 

There  are  still  some  true  and  knowledgeable  politicians  out  there.  They 
have  made  it  their  choice  to  study  the  law,  history,  culture  and  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  state  borders  and  they  can  still  bring 
this  knowledge  to  the  table.  Senator  Pete  Dominici  of  New  Mexico,  a 
Republican,  is  one  such  man. 

Flaving  spent  so  many  years  in  South  Dakota  I have  come  to  know  the 


politics  of  this  state  and  I truly  believe  that  there  was  no  better  friend 
of  the  Indian  people  than  Senator  Tom  Daschle.  He  truly  cared.  And 
although  we,  at  times,  had  our  political  differences,  he  was  man  enough  to 
accept  constructive  criticism. 

But  there  are  still  two  elected  officials  in  this  state  who  are  so 
knowledgeable  about  Indians  that  I am  impressed  every  time  I hear  them 
speak.  South  Dakota  Senator  Tim  Johnson  hosted  a meeting  I attended  and  I 
was  absolutely  impressed  by  his  knowledge.  The  Indian  audience  fired 
question  after  question  at  him  and  he  not  only  had  an  answer,  he  even  had 
the  knowledge  to  elaborate.  Sen.  Johnson  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
tribal  leaders  across  America  as  a friend. 

And  last,  but  not  least.  Representative  Stephanie  Herseth  (D-SD)  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  impressive  members  of  Congress  I have  seen  in  my 
lifetime.  Her  heart  is  good  and  her  knowledge  about  the  Indian  people 
immense.  In  thanking  the  voters  who  put  her  into  office  after  the  last 
election  she  said  "thank  you"  to  her  non-Indian  constituents  and 
"pilamaya"  to  her  Indian  supporters. 

When  tribal  leaders  across  this  great  country  look  for  support  from 
Washington,  they  need  look  no  further  than  Tim  Johnson  and  S 
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Eastern  Cherokee  Nvda  tsiyahloha/harvest  moon 
Anishnaabe  Binaakwe-giizis/falling  leaves  moon 
Cree  Opinahamowipizun/moon  the  birds  fly  south 
Potawatomi  E ' sksegtukkisis/moon  of  the  first  frost 
Blackfeet  Sa'aiksi  itaomatooyi/moon  when  ducks  leave 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  UUCP  Mailj  Rez_LIfe,  CERTAIN  Home,  CERTAIN  Talk, 
and  Native  American  Chat  Mailing  List 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


"I  wonder  why  they  call  us  outside  agitators.  I am  from  Oklahoma,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  from  Oklahoma  if  their  ancestors  hadn't  run  my  people  out 
of  Illinois." 

Michael  Haney,  Seminole 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


It  looks  like  Danet,  my  beautiful  half-side,  is  seeing  one  of  her  visions 
for  our  nations  coming  to  life... 

Finally,  tribes  are  taking  the  action  I was  waiting  for.  Ten  years  of 
legal  wrangling  has  passed,  while  the  lies,  stonewalling,  and  ineptitude 
(the  kindest  interpretation)  by  the  BIA  continue  (which  nobody  bothers  to 
deny,  the  guilty  just  make  excuses,  or  attack  the  messenger) . All  the 
while.  Native  people  have  paid  legal  bills,  trying  to  enforce  "trust" 
accountability  by  a far  wealthier  and  far  more  powerful  government. 

Knowing  that  there  was  nothing  to  trust  in  the  past,  and  nothing  to  trust 
in  the  future,  tribes  and  individuals  continue  to  permit  the  BIA  to 
continue  to  negotiate  contracts  for  them,  and  receive  and  allocate  their 
payment . 

Finally  two  tribes  get  the  point.  Sure,  we  need  to  continue  to  try  to 
obtain  reimbursement  from  that  which  was  wrongfully  taken  --  certainly  the 
BIA  should  not  be  let  off  the  hook  as  far  as  past  performance  is  concerned, 
but  tribes  also  need  to  take  their  business  into  their  own  hands. 


An  article  below  announces  that  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern 
Arapaho  officials  are  considering  forming  a tribally-run  mineral 
development  company  to  manage  resource  development.  We  hope  they  do  it, 
and  we  hope  their  example  inspires  other  tribes  to  follow  suit. 


A tribal  spokesman  was  unwilling  to  state  unequivocally  that  the  tribes 
would  turn  a greater  profit  on  their  own,  but  it's  hard  to  imagine  that 
they  could  do  more  poorly  than  the  BIA.  Simply  standing  up  and  taking  the 
power  to  make  their  own  business  deals,  a power  that  never  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  tribes,  is  worth  a great  deal.  For  once,  the  tribes 
would  be  able  to  choose  their  own  partners,  manage  their  own  resources, 
and  maintain  oversight  over  their  own  money.  It's  been  a long  time  coming, 
and  we've  tolerated  a lot  of  abuse  based  on  our  supposed  "primitive 
innocence"  along  the  way.  The  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  are 
ready  to  say  "we  don't  need  to  be  'protected'  anymore." 


+/// 
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RE:  Tribes  explore  forming  own  Minerals  Company" 


Date:  Mon,  17  Oct  2005  08:48:51  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="WINDRIVER  ARAPAHO  AND  SHOSONE  MINERAL  RIGHTS 


http://www.billingsgazette.eom//build/wyoming/60-tribes-explore.inc 

Tribes  explore  forming  own  minerals  company 
Associated  Press 
October  17,  2005 

RIVERTON  - Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  officials  are 
considering  forming  their  own  minerals  development  company,  saying 
contracts  negotiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  resource 
development  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  aren't  paying  the  tribe 
enough . 

"My  elders,  maybe  they  weren't  as  educated  and  they  weren't  able  to  get 
good  contracts,"  said  Valeria  Arkinson,  a member  of  the  Shoshone  Business 
Council . 

Mineral  royalties  are  the  primary  source  of  the  per  capita  payments  that 
are  made  each  month  to  tribal  members. 

Richard  Brannan,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Business  Council,  said 
the  current  contracts  provide  little  flexibility,  meaning  the  tribes  don't 
benefit  as  much  when  prices  are  high,  as  they  are  now. 

"Yes,  gas  prices  have  gone  up,  but  the  contracts  negotiated  weren't  in 
the  benefit  of  the  tribes,"  Brannan  said. 

At  a meeting  last  week  between  tribal  officials  and  state  lawmakers.  Rep. 
Del  McOmie,  R-Lander,  said  the  tribes  might  be  able  to  increase  their 
revenue  by  changing  the  way  minerals  are  valued  - a move  he  said  generated 
massive  profits  for  the  state. 

Still,  the  change  might  not  make  a tremendous  difference,  said  Heidi 
Badaracco,  acting  director  of  the  tribes'  mineral  compliance  office, 
because  the  oil  extracted  from  the  reservation  was  a lower-grade  product 
used  for  making  asphalt,  not  fuel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  say  they'll  examine  coalbed  pollution  issues 
Associated  Press 
October  18,  2005 

RIVERTON  - Tribal  leaders  say  they're  carefully  considering  whether  to 
allow  coalbed  methane  development  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  reservation  suffers  from  high  unemployment,  poverty 
and  insufficient  housing.  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  leaders 
told  state  lawmakers  Monday. 

But  if  the  environment  is  harmed,  they  said,  all  would  be  for  naught. 

"There's  a lot  of  potential  with  coalbed  methane,  but  we  have  to  look  at 
the  environmental  impact,"  Heidi  Badaracco,  acting  director  of  the  tribes' 
mineral  compliance  office,  told  the  Select  Committee  on  Tribal  Relations. 

Added  Kassel  Weeks,  a Shoshone  Business  Council  member:  "We  could  be 
making  all  the  money  in  the  world,  but  if  we  start  tearing  up  the  land, 
that's  going  to  be  a detriment  to  our  children." 

Devon  Energy  Production  Company  has  proposed  drilling  up  to  336  coalbed 
methane  wells  southeast  of  Riverton  on  the  reservation.  If  approved,  wells 
would  be  spaced  40  to  80  feet  apart  on  an  area  covering  13,804  acres. 

Drilling  would  take  place  over  10  years  and  gas  would  be  produced  for  20 
to  40  years. 

Weeks  told  lawmakers  he  was  concerned  about  the  byproduct  groundwater 
and  hydrogen  sulfide  gas  produced  by  coalbed  methane  wells.  "That  gas  is 
poisonous,"  he  said.  "It  will  kill  you  in  a few  seconds." 

Coalbed  methane  is  extracted  by  pumping  water  off  saturated  coal  seams 
and  separating  the  gas  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  water  is  usually  high 
in  sodium  and  other  materials. 

Valeria  Arkinson,  Shoshone  Business  Council  member,  told  legislators 
that  mineral  development  - coalbed  methane  or  otherwise  - is  not  the 
answer  to  the  tribes'  economic  woes  and  may  run  against  the  American 
Indian  ethic  of  respecting  the  environment. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  been 
taking  public  comments  on  Devon's  proposal.  Two  more  comment  periods  are 
planned  before  a decision  on  the  development  is  made. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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FEDERAL  APPEALS  COURT  3UDGES  SKEPTICAL  OF  LATEST  GOVERNMENT  CLAIM 
IN  LONG-RUNNING  INDIAN  TRUST  CASE 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  14  - Members  of  a federal  appeals  court  expressed 
strong  skepticism  Friday  about  the  government's  efforts  to  vacate  the 
reports  of  a former  special  master  who  documented  serious  problems  with 
the  Interior  Department's  handling  of  Indian  Trust  accounts. 

Chief  Dudge  Donald  H.  Ginsburg  and  Dudge  A.  Raymond  Randolph  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  sharply  questioned  a lustice 
Department  lawyer  about  the  government's  unusual  request  for  an  order  that 
would  expunge  reports  that  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  federal  district 
court.  This  appeal  is  one  of  many  the  government  has  filed  during  the 
nearly  10-year-old  lawsuit  over  its  admitted  mishandling  of  the  trust 
accounts . 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  a puzzled  Randolph  as  he  attempted  to 
dissect  what  the  government  meant  by  its  request  to  "vacate"  reports 
written  by  former  special  master  Alan  Balaran  in  the  Indian  Trust  case. 
Balaran's  reports  are  matters  of  public  record  and  attorneys  are  obviously 
free  to  ask  questions  about  them,  the  judge  noted. 

Ginsburg  cautioned  the  government  that  it  was  seeking  an  extraordinary 
action  by  the  appeals  court,  especially  in  a case  where  it  had  shown  "no 
tangible  consequences"  of  the  Balaran  reports  affecting  the  litigation. 

Mark  Levy,  an  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  against 


Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  argued  that  Justice  Department  lawyer 
Thomas  M.  Bondy  had  vastly  exaggerated  problems  with  Balaran's  reports. 
Balaran's  findings  were,  in  fact,  well  founded  on  evidence  that  the 
government  does  not  dispute,  he  said. 

Levy  also  told  the  three-judge  appeals  panel  that  there  was  "no  need  for 
draconian  remedies"  the  government  was  seeking  in  the  trust  case.  The 
government's  concerns  are  based  on  Balaran's  use  of  a government- 
recommended  former  employee  of  a government  contractor,  the  lawyer  pointed 
out . 

The  former  special  master  turned  to  the  contractor  only  after  the 
Interior  Department  repeatedly  failed  to  produce  numerous  documents  that 
he  needed  in  his  investigation  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Interior 
Secretary's  8th  Quarterly  Report  to  the  Court  on  the  status  of  trust 
reform.  Levy  said. 

The  appeals  court  panel  did  not  indicate  when  it  would  rule  on  the 
government  request. 

A separate  government  motion,  also  pending  before  the  appeals  court, 
seeks  to  remove  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  has  presided  over 
the  lawsuit,  titled  Cobell  versus  Norton,  since  the  inception  of  the  case 
in  1996. 

Lamberth  has  been  highly  critical  of  the  government's  mishandling  of  the 
case  and  its  poor  treatment  of  Native  Americans.  The  court  has  not  set  a 
date  for  a hearing  on  that  request. 

Bill  McAllister 
Independent  Writer 
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Senators  Assail  Miers's  Replies,  Ask  for  Details 
By  Charles  Babington  and  Michael  A.  Fletcher 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writers 
October  20,  2005 

The  top  two  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  yesterday 
complained  about  the  written  responses  they  received  from  Supreme  Court 
nominee  Flarriet  Miers  this  week,  and  warned  her  to  expect  tough  questions 
from  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  when  her  confirmation  hearing  begins 
Nov.  7. 

Barely  concealing  their  irritation  during  a 35-minute  news  conference  at 
the  Capitol,  Chairman  Arlen  Specter  (R-Pa.)  and  ranking  Democrat  Patrick  J 
Leahy  (Vt.)  called  the  lobbying  on  Miers's  behalf  "chaotic,"  and  said  the 
answers  she  provided  Monday  to  a lengthy  questionnaire  were  inadequate. 
"The  comments  I have  heard  range  from  incomplete  to  insulting,"  Leahy  said 

They  sent  Miers  a three-page  letter  asking  for  more  detailed  responses 
in  several  areas,  and  Specter  said  he  has  asked  the  Bush  administration 
for  more  documents  concerning  her  work  as  White  Flouse  counsel.  Specter 
said  Miers  must  provide  "amplification  on  many,  many  of  the  items" 
included  in  the  first  questionnaire. 

Miers  quickly  replied,  writing  that  she  would  comply  with  the  new 
request.  She  also  wrote  that  "as  a result  of  an  administrative  oversight," 
her  Texas  law  license  was  suspended  for  26  days  in  1989  because  of  unpaid 
dues.  On  Monday,  Miers  disclosed  that  her  D.C.  law  license  was  briefly 
suspended  last  year  because  of  unpaid  annual  dues. 

Announcing  plans  to  start  the  hearing  Nov.  7 despite  Democrats'  request 
for  more  time.  Specter  told  reporters:  "This  is  going  to  be  an  unusual 
hearing  where  I think  all  18  senators  are  going  to  have  probing  questions. 
The  panel  has  10  Republicans  and  eight  Democrats. 


The  two  committee  leaders  - both  of  whom  voted  to  confirm  John  G. 

Roberts  Dr.  as  chief  justice  last  month  - said  they  are  bothered  by 
accounts  of  telephone  conference  calls  in  which  supporters  of  Miers 
reportedly  have  assured  conservative  activists  that  they  will  be  happy 
with  her  political  views  on  abortion  and  other  subjects. 

"I  think  it's  been  a chaotic  process , very  candidly,  as  to  what  has 
happened,  because  of  all  of  the  conference  calls  and  all  of  the 
discussions,  which  are  alleged  in  the  back  room,"  Specter  said.  "We're 
looking  into  them." 

A recent  Wall  Street  Journal  column  reported  that  on  Oct.  3,  the  day 
President  Bush  nominated  Miers,  two  Texas  judges  who  know  her  conducted  a 
conference  call  with  conservative  leaders  and  assured  them  she  would  vote 
to  reverse  Roe  v.  Wade  , the  landmark  Supreme  Court  ruling  giving  women 
the  right  to  abortion. 

"A  good  part  of  what  I'm  talking  about  as  chaotic  is  not  the  White 
House,"  Specter  said.  "What  I'm  referring  to  are  all  of  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  out  here  commanding  media  attention  and  commanding  public 
attention . " 

Leahy  said:  "We're  working  hard  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities,  not 
have  this  thing  taken  by  winks  and  nods  and  quiet  promises  over  conference 
calls.  We'd  actually  like  to  know  what  the  heck  is  going  on." 

Despite  strong  conservative  opposition  to  Miers,  the  nomination  is  not 
in  trouble.  Specter  said,  but  he  said  the  process  is  among  the  strangest 
he  has  seen  in  25  years.  "There  has  been  more  controversy  before  this 
nominee  has  uttered  a formal  word  than  I have  ever  heard,"  he  said. 

The  Specter- Leahy  letter  and  news  conference  came  a day  after  Miers 
disclosed  that  as  a Dallas  City  Council  candidate  in  1989,  she  pledged  to 
actively  support  a constitutional  amendment  banning  abortion  except  to 
save  a woman's  life  if  Congress  passed  such  an  amendment.  Liberal  advocacy 
groups,  which  mostly  have  been  silent  as  conservatives  wrangled  over  the 
nomination,  stepped  up  demands  yesterday  for  more  information  about 
Miers 's  record. 

In  a letter  to  Specter  and  Leahy,  the  liberal  Alliance  for  Justice 
complained  that  Miers  "has  produced  almost  nothing  in  writing  to  provide 
the  American  people  a window  into  her  judicial  philosophy." 

"Given  her  sparse  public  record,  it  is  unclear  whether  she  has  a basic 
working  knowledge  of  the  issues  that  the  Supreme  Court  regularly 
confronts,"  wrote  Nan  Aron,  the  group's  president. 

At  yesterday's  news  conference.  Specter  appeared  to  be  annoyed  with 
Miers  on  several  points.  He  said  his  staff  gave  him  a "big  binder"  of 
legal  cases  she  had  handled  in  private  practice,  but  "she  gave  us  a skimpy 
little  group"  of  material  describing  those  cases  in  response  to  the 
questionnaire's  request  for  details  of  her  most  important  cases.  "No 
reason  we  should  know  more  about  her  cases  than  she  does,"  he  said. 

Specter  said  he  remained  perplexed  by  a disagreement  Monday  stemming 
from  his  meeting  with  Miers  in  his  office,  after  which  their  accounts 
differed  on  what  the  nominee  had  said  about  Supreme  Court  rulings  that 
preceded  Roe  . 

In  dealing  with  11  Supreme  Court  nominees.  Specter  said,  "I've  never 
walked  out  of  a room  and  had  a disagreement  as  to  what  was  said."  He 
smiled  politely  as  Leahy  said,  "I've  never  known  him  to  make  a mistake  on 
what  he  heard." 

Meanwhile,  several  constitutional  law  scholars  said  they  were  surprised 
and  puzzled  by  Miers 's  response  to  the  committee's  request  for  information 
on  cases  she  has  handled  dealing  with  constitutional  issues.  In  describing 
one  matter  on  the  Dallas  City  Council,  Miers  referred  to  "the  proportional 
representation  requirement  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause"  as  it  relates 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

"There  is  no  proportional  representation  requirement  in  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,"  said  Cass  R.  Sunstein,  a constitutional  law  professor 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  and  several  other  scholars  said  it 
appeared  that  Miers  was  confusing  proportional  representation  - which 
typically  deals  with  ethnic  groups  having  members  on  elected  bodies  - with 
the  one-man,  one-vote  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  requires,  for  example, 
legislative  districts  to  have  equal  populations. 


Some  Republicans  played  down  the  significance  of  the  Specter- Leahy 
letter.  "Requesting  more  information  from  a nominee  is  part  of  the 
confirmation  process/'  said  Sen.  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah),  past  chairman  of 
the  Dudiciary  Committee.  Another  committee  Republican,  Lindsey  0.  Graham 
(S.C.),  said  seeking  more  information  on  Fliers' s White  House  work  was  "a 
reasonable  request." 

Leahy  held  open  the  possibility  that  Democrats  would  seek  a one-week 
delay  between  Miers ' s hearing  - expected  to  last  four  or  five  days  - and  a 
committee  vote  on  whether  to  recommend  her  to  the  Senate.  Committee  member 
Charles  E.  Schumer  (D-N.Y.)  said  the  decision  will  depend  on  how  much 
additional  information  about  Miers  the  White  House  releases.  "We  want  to 
see  how  much  information  is  forthcoming  between  now  and  the  7th,"  he  said. 

In  a speech  last  night  at  a Hispanic  Bar  Association  dinner  in 
Washington,  Attorney  General  Alberto  R.  Gonzales  sought  to  reassure 
Hispanics  who  "have  expressed  disappointment"  in  the  Miers  appointment. 

"You  and  I know  that  there  will  be  a Hispanic  on  the  Court,"  Gonzales, 
who  had  been  considered  for  the  high  court  nomination,  said  in  prepared 
remarks.  "But  I also  know  that  Latinos  want  the  same  thing  in  a Supreme 
Court  justice  that  the  President  wants:  someone  who  can  ably  and 
faithfully  interpret  the  Constitution  and  apply  the  law.  And,  I believe, 
we  have  that  person  in  Harriet  Miers." 

Staff  writers  Amy  Goldstein  and  Dan  Eggen  contributed  to  this  report. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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DAMAGE  CONTROL 

The  day  you  know  the  truth  but  cease  to  speak  it 
is  the  day  you  begin  to  die." 

~Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Dr. 

As  you  may  have  read  in  many  Florida  newspapers,  the  FDOC  is  currently 
being  investigated  by  the  FBI  and  FDLE  for  steroid  abuse  among  guards, 
inmate  labor  on  private  projects,  pilfering  large  amounts  from  the 
recycling  fund,  and  hiring  people  who  get  paid  for  not  working,  just 
playing  ball.  And  you,  fellow  citizens,  voters,  taxpayers,  are  as  usual, 
swallowing  the  losses. 

These  are  just  a minor  sampling  of  all  the  illegal  and  immoral 
activities  going  on  in  the  department.  Although  most  of  the  activities 
looked  at  so  far  have  involved  recently  'retired'  Region  Director  Allen 
Clark  and  his  personal  favorites,  the  ballplayers,  there  is  so  much  more 
and  so  many  more  that  should  be  investigated  and  charged  or  fired  or 
retrained . 

And  it  all  has  to  go  back  to  Clark's  friend,  relative  and  admitted 
mentor.  Dames  Crosby,  the  man  who  was  told  about  guard  Timothy  'Big  Red' 
Thornton's  proclivity  for  beating  prisoners  before  Thornton  helped 
brutally  murder  inmate  Frank  Valdes  at  Florida  State  Prison  in  1999. 

Crosby  was  the  warden  there  at  the  time. 

Crosby  chose  to  ignore  the  warnings,  and  shortly  after  the  jury  let  all 
the  murdering  guards  go  free,  he  was  promoted  to  top  dog,  secretary  of  the 
Florida  DOC.  All  too  often  that's  is  how  it  goes  in  the  DOC.  The  guards 
get  promoted  over  professional  officers.  If  officers  complain,  they  get 
the  worst  shifts  and  duties,  are  shunned  or  get  fired. 

Allen  Clark's  reign  of  terror  is  over,  thank  God.  But  Crosby,  the  little 
man  with  no  compassion,  is  still  in  his  position  of  unearned  power.  He 
went  publicly  silent  for  a couple  of  weeks  when  all  the  poop  hit  the  fan, 
but  behind  the  scenes  he's  been  running  around  threatening  anyone  who 
might  talk.  He  was  definitely  shook. 

We  almost  had  his  resignation  last  week,  but  he  got  an  unexpected 
reprieve  from  the  man  who  hired  him  in  the  first  place. 

Florida's  governor  Deb  Bush,  little  brother  to  George,  has  expressed 


total  support  for  his  prote'ge',  advising  him  to  ignore  the  people  giving 
him  grief.  I don't  know  what  he  says  to  him  in  private,  but  Bush  publicly 
has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  little  man  with  the  big  temper  who  shirks 
his  responsibilities,  allows  criminals  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
professionals,  and  uses  the  department  for  his  own  personal  gain. 

Bare  in  mind.  Dames  Crosby  forces  department  employees  to  support  the 
governor  with  donations  and  coerced  attendance  at  political  functions. 

Members  of  the  legislature  are  claiming  that  Crosby  is  a nice  fellow  (as 
if  that's  the  quality  that  makes  a good  warden)  whom  all  employees  like, 

despite  the  fact  that  every  letter  I get  and  every  phone  call  the 

reporters  of  several  newspapers  get  from  correctional  officers  ends  with 
"don't  use  my  name,  I am  in  fear  of  retaliation". 

Florida's  spineless  legislatures  have  decided  to  turn  their  backs  on  all 

the  information  we've  been  giving  them,  on  all  the  people  who  serve  in  a 

prison  system  with  no  focus  on  ethics,  in  order  to  support  the  governor's 
man.  These  officers  need  and  deserve  the  legislator's  intervention,  but 
so  far  it's  been  withheld. 

So,  with  Deb  Bush's  blessing,  Crosby  feels  he  is  back  in  the  saddle 
again . 

After  his  meeting  with  Deb,  plans  for  damage  control  have  most  likely 
began  in  earnest.  What  you  see  from  here  on  is  most  likely  orchestrated, 
at  least  in  part,  by  Bush  or  people  who  are  experts  at  making  weak  men 
look  powerful  and  bad  men  look  good.  It'll  be  a professional  attempt  to 
protect  someone  who  doesn't  deserve  protection. 

How  obvious  does  it  have  to  get?  When  the  man  at  the  top  is  nasty,  the 
wall  of  silence  wraps  around  him  like  a cloak  and  everything  about  the 
system  begins  to  stink.  The  Florida  prison  system  has  become  a cesspool  of 
corruption,  nepotism,  favoritism,  and  racism,  with  a core  of  good  and 
professional  officers  trying  desperately  to  hold  it  all  together  with  no 
help  from  their  superiors.  Among  these  employees  moral  is  rock  bottom, 
fear  is  sky  high,  and  an  air  of  defeat  is  immanent. 

Crosby  is  trying  to  get  things  together  for  a big  public  relations 
campaign.  He's  going  to  try  to  counter  all  the  negative  things  that's 
been  exposed.  It  is  possible  Deb  is  going  to  try  to  let  him  skate. 

For  that  reason,  I must  emphasize  to  the  officers  that  if  you  really 
want  a safe  and  fair  place  to  work  where  you  move  up  according  to  your  own 
efforts,  now  is  the  time  to  push  harder.  I know  some  of  you  are  thinking 
of  giving  up  because  you  believe  that  Crosby  is  going  to  survive,  that  the 
bad  guys  are  going  to  win  again,  which  is  exactly  what  Dames  Crosby  wants 
and  desperately  needs  you  to  believe  to  keep  his  job. 

Remember  Crosby's  favorite  saying,  "If  you  go  after  the  king,  you  better 
not  wound  him"?  Well,  we've  wounded  him.  We  can't  walk  away  now  and  hope 
for  the  best.  We've  got  to  forge  ahead  full  force. 

Right  now  you've  got  media  attention,  legislators  under  pressure  and  the 
boss  stressed  out.  Where  before  no  one  would  listen,  you've  now  got  a real 
voice!  If  you  don't  do  this  now  you  will  never  know  your  power.  We 
need  you,  we're  counting  on  you,  and  we  can  amplify  your  voice.  A few 
more  leads,  a little  more  truth  and  you'll  see,  all  things  are  possible. 
And  when  you  win,  and  the  department  begins  to  do  the  things  it  takes  to 
get  dignity  back  into  corrections,  we'll  go  after  pay  raises. 

STAY  AWARE:  There  are  meetings  planned  for  next  week,  ordered  by 

Crosby,  where  Wardens  and  other  high  level  administrators  will  be  made  to 
submit  positive  things  from  their  facilities.  This  isn't  the  first  time 
Crosby  has  coerced  your  support. 

BE  PROACTIVE:  I believe  there  is  one  topic  that  can  expose  Dames 
Crosby's  abuse  of  his  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  legislators.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  the  illegal  political  activities.  That  is  a 
crime  that  can't  be  covered  up. 

I know  many  of  you  have  felt  the  pressure  to  be  supportive  of  Deb  Bush 
at  your  own  expense  and/or  on  your  own  time.  Are  there  any  of  you  who 
will  confirm  the  allegations  in  the  packets  below?  Please  offer  any 
information  that  I can  check  out  through  public  records  or  other  means  of 
investigation? 


PACKET  PAGES  FROM  REGION  1 EMPLOYEES 


Opening  page  of  Packet 

http : //www . angelfire . com/oz/today/ acpackagel . html 
Extortion  In  It's  Many  Forms 

http : //www . angelfire . com/oz/today/ acpackage2 . html 

To  Area  Ministers  and  Local  Leaders 

http : //www . angelfire . com/oz/today/ acpackage3 . html 

To  The  Florida  Democratic  Party 

http : //www. angelfire . com/oz/today/ acpackage4.html 

To  Bill  Warner,  FSECC  Fiscal  Agent 

http : //www . angelfire . com/oz/today/ acpackage5 . html 

I can  offer  you  anonymity,  I can  get  the  public  records  requests  done, 
the  media  is  more  than  ready  and  willing  to  run  with  it,  we  just  need  you 
input . 

If  you  have  any  information  on  illegal  activities,  please  contact  me, 
Kay  Lee,  at 

Kay  Lee 

kayleel@charter . net 
2683  Rockcliff  Road  Southeast 
Atlanta  Georgia  30316 
404-212-0690 

Forum:  http: //www. f lor idast at epri sons . net 
Or  contact  these  concerned  reporters: 

Florida  Media  Steve  Bousquet,  SP  Times  <bousquet@sptimes . com> 

Florida  Media  Marc  Caputo  Miami  Herald  <MCaputo@herald . com>; 

Florida  Media  Karen  Voyles,  Gainesville  Sun  <voylesk@gvillesun . com>; 
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Trial  surrounding  ski  resort's  use  of  sacred  mountain  recessed 
By  Ryan  Hall  The  Daily  Times 
October  20,  2005 

FARMINGTON  - The  trial  pitting  several  Indian  tribes  against  the  Snow 
Bowl  ski  resort  and  the  U.S.  Forestry  Services  has  been  recessed  until  Nov. 
2,  according  to  Harold  Shanker,  lawyer  for  the  tribal  plaintiffs. 

The  trial  began  Oct.  10.  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and 
continued  through  Tuesday.  The  trial  was  recessed  because  the  courtroom  is 
being  used  for  another  case  that  began  Wednesday. 

At  issue  in  the  case  is  whether  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  ski  resort 
along  with  the  use  of  reclaimed  waste  water  to  make  artificial  snow  is  a 
desecration  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  one  of  the  four  Sacred  Mountains 
to  the  Navajo,  according  to  George  Hardeen,  communications  director  for 
Navajo  Nation  president  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 

The  peaks  are  held  as  sacred  by  13  other  tribes  as  well. 

Shirley  was  scheduled  to  testify  Tuesday  but  did  not  take  the  stand.  His 
testimony  was  rescheduled  for  9 a.m.  Nov.  2,  according  to  Shanker. 

"They  just  ran  out  of  time,"  Hardeen  said. 

He  noted  that  once  the  trial  resumes,  the  burden  will  be  on  the  tribes 
to  prove  the  expansion  of  the  ski  resort  and  the  use  of  reclaimed  waste 
water  impacts  the  practice  of  religion  on  the  peaks. 

If  that  can  be  proven,  then  the  action  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 

Hardeen  noted  that  through  the  years,  the  land,  resources  and  language 
of  Native  Americans  have  been  taken  or  reduced  by  the  federal  government, 
leaving  only  their  spiritual  practices. 

"Now,  once  again,  the  federal  government  is  affronting  Native  people. 

The  last  thing  Native  people  have  (left)  is  their  spirituality.  Once  again, 
we  have  the  federal  government  assaulting  the  spirituality  of  Native 
Americans.  It  is  absolutely  appalling  to  put  this  on  the  mountain  that 
everybody  knows  is  sacred,"  Hardeen  said. 

"They're  talking  about  something  of  a spiritual  nature  and  not  of  a 
physical  nature.  You  have  competing  paradigms  confronting  each  other,"  he 
noted . 

The  trial  itself  is  still  in  the  plaintiff's  testimony  phase  with 
Shanker  expecting  to  sum  up  his  case  and  hand  the  trial  over  to  the 
defense  witnesses  on  Nov.  2. 

He  said  it  was  too  early  to  tell  what  the  outcome  would  be,  but  felt  the 
case  was  proceeding  favorably  for  the  tribes. 

"As  it  is,  I think  the  tribes  have  made  a strong  case,"  he  said. 
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Commerce  and  Religion  Collide  on  a Mountainside 
By  RANDAL  C.  ARCHIBOLD 
Published:  October  23,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF,  Ariz.  - In  the  view  of  American  Indians  here,  the  spirits  that 
inhabit  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  towering  12,000-foot-plus  mountains 
rising  from  the  desert  here,  certainly  did  not  appreciate  it  when  a ski 
run  was  built  a quarter  of  a century  ago  on  one  slope. 

The  national  forest  is  not  on  tribal  land  but  is  within  ancestral 
boundaries  claimed  by  several  tribes. 


So  imagine,  tribal  leaders  ask,  what  the  spirits  will  think  - or  worse, 
do  - when  treated  wastewater  is  piped  up  from  Flagstaff  and  sprayed  on  the 
mountain  so  the  resort,  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  can  make  more  snow  to  ski 
on?  A lawyer  for  one  of  the  tribes  likened  it  to  "pouring  dirty  water  on 
the  Vatican . " 

In  a trial  that  began  this  month,  13  Indian  tribes  who  regard  the  peaks 
as  virtual  living  deities  of  the  highest  order  argued  that  the  plan  would 
interfere  with  their  religious  practices,  including  the  gathering  of 
mountain  water  and  herbs  they  say  the  artificial  snow  would  taint. 

"The  mountain  is  like  a power  plant,"  Frank  Mapatis,  a spiritual  leader 
in  the  Hualapai  tribe,  said  in  court.  "You  plant  a feather  there,  and  it 
is  like  plugging  into  a power  plant." 

The  case  pits  economic  interests  against  traditional  practices,  and 
culture  versus  science,  the  kind  of  clashes  that  are  becoming  increasingly 
common  in  the  West  as  population  booms  and  development  pressures  butt 
against  Indian  desires  to  reassert  ancient  practices. 

Operators  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  one  of  the  few  ski  resorts  in  the 
state,  said  it  could  go  out  of  business  without  making  snow  because  winter 
precipitation  is  so  erratic  in  the  high  desert  here.  The  resort,  which  has 
proposed  the  snowmaking  under  a plan  to  expand  the  ski  runs,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  which  approved  the  plan,  both  say  the  water  would  be 
cleaned  to  the  highest  degree,  A-plus  in  the  industry  vernacular,  though 
falling  short  of  potable. 

The  federal  government  has  said  that  even  with  the  expanded  ski  runs, 
the  resort  would  be  using  only  about  one  percent  of  the  peaks  on  the 
otherwise  undeveloped  mountain. 

Eric  Borowsky,  a principal  of  the  resort,  said  in  an  interview  that 
despite  bountiful  snows  last  season,  most  other  recent  years  have  been  dry. 
In  the  winter  of  2001-02,  the  resort  was  open  only  four  days  and  revenue 
was  only  1.5  percent  of  the  budget. 

"No  business  in  the  world  can  stay  in  business  if  you  miss  98.5  percent 
of  your  revenue,"  Mr.  Borowsky  said.  The  777-acre  resort  pays  the  federal 
government  1.5  percent  of  its  annual  revenue  in  rent,  which  in  2004  was 
$138,957. 

To  stress  their  sensitivity  to  the  tribes,  the  Snowbowl  hired  Bruce 
Babbitt,  a former  Arizona  governor  and  interior  secretary  under  President 
Bill  Clinton,  as  a consultant.  Mr.  Babbitt,  as  secretary,  was  instrumental 
in  closing  down  a pumice  mine  on  the  mountain  that  he  called  a 
"sacrilegious  scar."  The  pumice  had  been  used  to  make  stone-washed  jeans, 
and  in  a gesture  of  thanks,  the  tribes  gave  Mr.  Babbitt  a pair. 

Demonstrators  outside  the  courthouse  in  Prescott,  incensed  at  what  they 
perceive  as  Mr.  Babbitt's  turnabout,  have  taunted  him  with  signs  shaped 
like  underpants  (as  in  give  back  the  jeans). 

Mr.  Babbitt  said  he  would  not  comment  while  the  trial  was  under  way. 

Indian  tribes  unsuccessfully  sued  to  block  the  resort  in  1979.  The 
current  lawsuit,  aided  by  environmental  groups  including  the  Sierra  Club, 
was  brought  under  more  recent  laws  and  regulations  that  require  federal 
agencies  to  consult  with  American  Indian  groups  when  considering 
development  on  federal  land  and  to  take  into  account  the  effect  on 
religious  practices.  The  resort  sits  amid  the  vast  Coconino  National 
Forest  and  while  not  on  tribal  land,  is  within  the  ancestral  boundaries 
claimed  by  several  tribes. 

"I  think  that  if  the  tribe  can  demonstrate  that  this  site  is  central  and 
essential  to  its  religion,  it  has  a good  chance  of  success  in  this  case," 
said  Robert  Anderson,  a University  of  Washington  law  professor  who 
specializes  in  Native  American  legal  issues.  The  defendants,  he  said,  must 
show  there  was  a "compelling  government  interest"  in  the  decision. 

The  groups  also  charge  that  the  defendants,  the  Snowbowl  and  the  Forest 
Service,  did  not  adequately  study  whether  the  effluent  could  harm  people, 
especially  children,  who  consume  artificial  snow  - on  purpose  or  not. 

The  Snowbowl  and  Forest  Service  said  in  court  papers  that  they  made  a 
good-faith  effort  to  consult  with  the  tribes  - the  Forest  Service  in  an 
environmental  report  said  it  held  41  meetings,  made  205  phone  calls  and 
exchanged  245  letters  with  members  of  the  tribes  - and  found  nothing 
environmentally  egregious  about  using  the  treated  sewage,  known  as 


reclaimed  water.  The  resort  balked  at  using  fresh  water  because  it  is  so 
scarce  in  Arizona,  Mr.  Borowsky  said. 

Nora  B.  Rasure,  the  supervisor  of  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  wrote 
this  year  in  the  report  that  the  resort  "has  and  continues  to  provide  a 
valuable  recreational  experience  to  many  people,  and  that  in  order  to 
continue  providing  that  experience  in  today's  physical  and  business 
environment,  changes  are  needed." 

Ms.  Rasure  noted  that  none  of  the  tribes  performed  ceremonies  or 
maintained  shrines  within  the  resort  property  and  that  the  improvements 
would  involve  only  205  acres. 

Ms.  Rasure,  through  a spokeswoman,  declined  an  interview. 

The  trial,  before  Dudge  Paul  G.  Rosenblatt  and  expected  to  last  into 
next  month,  has  posed  challenges  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  alike,  as 
some  Indians  are  reluctant  to  divulge  closely  guarded  religious  practices. 

Mr.  Mapatis,  the  Hualapai  spiritual  leader,  to  the  surprise  of  some 
other  Indian  leaders,  told  the  court  that  he  gathered  plants  and  flowers 
for  use  in  healing  ceremonies  and  that  after  a woman  gave  birth  he  brought 
the  placenta  to  the  mountain  to  ensure  the  newborn  has  a healthy  life. 
Members  of  his  tribe  use  water  from  the  mountain  in  sweat  lodge  ceremonies, 
and  the  peaks  figure  prominently  in  the  Hualapai  creation  story,  as  well 
as  other  tribes ' . 

Mixing  mountain  water  with  water  that  in  an  earlier,  untreated  form  may 
have  included  waste  from  mortuaries  or  hospitals,  Mr.  Mapatis  said,  could 
infect  members  of  his  tribe  with  "ghost  sickness,"  a disagreeable  state 
difficult  to  cure. 

"It's  like  putting  death  on  the  mountain,  which  would  be  a form  of 
witchcraft  or  black  magic,"  Mr.  Mapatis  said.  "I  won't  be  able  to  practice 
my  religion." 

But  Bill  Bucky  Preston,  a spiritual  leader  in  the  Hopi  tribe,  which  has 
a reputation  for  secrecy  about  their  practices,  refused  to  describe  in 
detail  what  practices  he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  do  or  how  the  mountain 
figures  in  Hopi  lore.  And  that  was  when  his  own  lawyer  was  questioning  him. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  be  put  in  this  position  to  reveal  this 
information,"  Mr.  Preston  said.  "We  are  told  by  our  uncles  and 
grandparents  that  it  is  sacred  and  cannot  be  revealed  to  anybody." 

On  a visit  to  the  mountain  earlier  this  month,  Deneda  Benally,  a Navajo 
advocate,  said  the  very  notion  of  making  snow,  regardless  of  the  purity  of 
the  water,  could  offend  the  kachinas,  the  spirits  on  the  mountain. 

"The  kachinas  are  the  snow  makers,"  she  said.  "When  man  makes  snow  what 
does  that  tell  the  deities?" 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Carrie  Dann  Speaks  of  Shoshone  Land  Struggles 
By  Shanna  L.  Rasmussen  Staff  Reporter 
October  20,  2005 

Native  Americans  have  been  fighting  for  their  rights  since  Columbus  first 
landed  in  America. 

Carrie  Dann,  a Native  American  advocate,  came  to  campus  to  explain  the 
modern-day  struggles  of  the  Shoshone  tribe. 

Dann  and  her  assistant,  Dulie  Mitchell,  came  to  campus  on  Thursday  Oct. 

6 to  speak  in  a lecture  open  to  students,  teachers  and  the  general  public. 

Dann  and  Mitchell  took  turns  speaking  about  the  problems  that  the 
Shoshone  face  as  they  try  to  reclaim  the  60  million  acres  that  were 
illegally  taken  from  them  by  the  United  States  government. 


"Shoshones  continue  to  use  and  occupy  this  land/'  said  Mitchell. 

Mitchell  explained  that  the  United  States  gave  non-Indians  permission  to 
use  some  of  the  land  owned  by  the  Shoshone  for  mining,  ranching,  building 
roads  and  railroads. 

The  government  also  agreed  to  compensate  the  Shoshone  for  the  use. 

"The  U.S.  agreed  to  fairly  compensate  the  Western  Shoshone  for  any  uses, 
damages  and  minerals  taken,"  said  Mitchell,  "Both  sides  agreed  to  peace." 

According  to  Dann  and  Mitchell,  the  government  has  claimed  90  percent  of 
the  Shoshone  land.  Both  Dann  and  Mitchell  do  not  believe  the  Shoshone  have 
been  properly  compensated. 

"The  United  States  is  currently  claiming  that  the  Western  Shoshone  are 
trespassers  on  their  land,"  said  Mitchell. 

The  Shoshone  land  is  spread  across  Nevada,  California,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

The  government  allows  it  to  be  used  for  mining  and  nuclear  testing. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  10  million  ounces  of  gold  lies  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Shoshone  land.  The  mountains  are  being  destroyed  by 
mining,  while  the  Shoshone  are  extremely  upset.  The  mountains  are  a place 
of  burial  and  the  topic  of  many  tribal  stories. 

"It  is  a spiritual  and  cultural  area  for  the  Shoshone,"  said  Mitchell. 

Mitchell  clarified  that  the  Shoshone  territory  is  the  second  largest 
gold  producing  area  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States 
government  is  very  set  on  having  the  mines  utilized. 

The  tribe  is  distraught  at  the  fact  that  much  of  the  gold  being  mined  is 
under  the  water  table.  Water,  which  is  a sacred  resource  to  the  Shoshone, 
must  be  pumped  out,  and  therefore  it  is  wasted  and  is  often  contaminated. 

The  tribal  land  is  also  used  for  nuclear  testing.  Mitchell  showed 
pictures  of  a place  where  geysers  once  erupted  that  is  now  a nuclear  power 
plant . 

After  Mitchell  spoke,  Dann  took  over. 

"You  don't  learn  about  these  things  we're  going  to  talk  about  in  the 
educational  system,"  said  Dann. 

Dann  spoke  about  her  feelings  towards  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  She  explained  her  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
tribe . 

"You  may  think  of  Democracy  as  freedom,"  said  Dann,  "I,  as  an  indigenous 
person,  don't  think  of  it  in  those  terms." 

Dann  feels  as  though  her  tribe  was  wronged.  Throughout  the  lecture  she 
elaborated  on  the  points  given  by  Mitchell. 

One  of  Dann's  most  prevalent  concerns  was  the  nuclear  testing  being  done 
so  close  to  the  tribal  people. 

Dann  warned  the  audience  about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  waste. 

The  land  is  the  site  of  the  Counter  Terrorism  Facility  where  nuclear  and 
biological  warfare  is  tested  and  developed.  It  has  been  used  for  nuclear- 
related  activity  for  more  than  30  years. 

"I  have  a son  who  is  mentally  retarded  and  slightly  deformed,"  said  Dann, 
"Nuclear  radiation  causes  deformities." 

Dann  believes  that  her  son's  health  problems  are  the  result  of  radiation 
caused  by  nuclear  waste  stored  on  the  Shoshone  land. 

"Nuclear  waste  is  live  and  active  for  thousands  of  years,"  said  Dann. 
"It's  real  scary  to  have  a nuclear  waste  dump  in  my  back  yard  and  your 
back  yard . " 

"I  learned  how  the  U.S.  government  can  run  around  their  own  laws  to  get 
their  way,"  said  Mike  Smith,  senior.  Canton,  Mass.  "It  made  me  upset." 

Dann  and  Mitchell  aim  to  spread  their  truth  to  the  public  as  they  travel 
around  the  country. 

They  urge  everyone  to  write  to  their  state  representatives  with  their 
thoughts  on  the  situation  of  the  Shoshone  Native  Americans. 

"I  thought  the  way  [Dann]  talked  was  very  powerful.  She's  a very 
powerful  woman.  She's  very  brave,"  said  Alex  Parisi,  freshman,  Fairfield. 

Anyone  interested  in  helping  save  the  Shoshone  land  is  encouraged  to 
visit  wsclp.org  and  nodirtygold.org.  Dann  stressed  that  every  little  bit 
of  help  counts. 
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A judge  had  ordered  the  department  to  disconnect  from  American  Indian 
trust  accounts. 

The  Associated  Press 
October  22,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - The  Interior  Department  won  a reprieve  yesterday  from  a 
judge's  order  to  disconnect  from  the  Internet  all  computer  systems  with 
access  to  accounts  it  manages  for  American  Indians. 

In  a motion  filed  in  federal  courts,  officials  had  said  disconnecting 
the  computers  would  cause  "massive  injury  to  the  public  interest  and  the 
operations  of  government." 

An  appellate  court  yesterday  granted  a stay.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth  ordered  the  shutdown  on  Thursday,  saying  the  department's 
computer  security  was  so  bad  that  hackers  could  easily  break  into  the 
system  and  access  and  manipulate  the  Indians'  accounts. 

He  directed  the  department  to  disconnect  all  but  those  systems  necessary 
to  protect  from  fire  or  threats  to  life,  property  or  national  security. 

Department  officials  say  the  order  would  affect  as  many  as  6,000 
computers  across  the  country  plus  "an  undetermined  number"  of  others  with 
indirect  access  to  trust  information. 

Lamberth 's  order  was  much  more  extensive  than  his  previous  opinions, 
which  required  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  Indian  agencies  to 
go  off-line  to  protect  trust  data. 

In  an  almost  10-year-old  class-action  lawsuit,  tribes  contend  the 
government  has  cheated  them  out  of  more  than  $100  billion  by  mismanaging 
oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  on  their  land  since  1887.  A major 
issue  in  the  case  is  whether  the  government  has  kept  accurate  and  secure 
trust  data. 

Lamberth  has  frequently  tangled  with  the  department,  harshly  criticizing 
its  treatment  of  American  Indians'  trusts. 

On  Thursday,  he  wrote  that  during  tests,  government-contracted  computer 
experts  were  able  to  access  several  Interior  Department  computer  systems 
for  days  at  a time. 

Interior  officials  say  they  are  continuing  to  work  to  improve  computer 
security. 
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Senate  Panel  Approves  Arctic  Drilling 
By  FELICITY  BARRINGER 
October  20,  2005 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  19  - The  Senate  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  approved 
a measure  on  Wednesday  to  open  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  production,  moving  it  an  important  step 
closer  to  becoming  official. 


The  committee  voted  13  to  9 to  add  the  measure  to  the  budget 
reconciliation  legislation,  which  under  Senate  rules  cannot  be 
filibustered.  The  House  has  already  approved  a similar  measure. 

Aides  to  the  committee's  chairman.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  Republican 
of  New  Mexico,  predicted  that  a vote  by  the  full  Senate  on  the 
reconciliation  measure  was  likely  within  two  weeks. 

The  drilling  proposal  was  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  bill  because  of 
its  implications  for  the  federal  treasury,  which,  its  supporters  said, 
stands  to  benefit  from  more  than  $2  billion  in  royalty  payments  from 
energy  leasing. 

After  the  vote,  the  senators  on  the  committee  quickly  passed  through  the 
third-floor  hall  of  the  Dirksen  office  building,  where  Mr.  Domenici  gave  a 
hug  and  kiss  to  Senator  Lisa  Murkowski,  Republican  of  Alaska,  who  had  just 
thanked  him  for  the  committee's  action. 

Ms.  Murkowski  had  followed  the  lead  of  her  Republican  colleague.  Senator 
Ted  Stevens,  and  her  father.  Gov.  Frank  H.  Murkowski,  in  pushing 
relentlessly  to  overcome  two  decades  of  opposition  by  national 
environmental  groups,  for  whom  protecting  the  wildlife  refuge  has  been  a 
signature  issue. 

Virtually  all  those  groups  have  been  determined  to  prevent  the 
industrial  energy  production  complex  that  has  grown  up  around  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  oil  fields  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  from  sending  its  tendrils  into 
the  1.5-million-acre  coastal  plain  of  the  wildlife  refuge. 

The  plain  is  a way  station  on  the  annual  migration  of  thousands  of 
caribou  and  many  more  migratory  birds.  It  is  also  part  of  the  range  of 
musk  oxen,  grizzly  bears,  arctic  foxes  and  a whole  suite  of  other  wildlife 
that  regularly  journey  through  the  coastal  flatlands  at  the  edge  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  estimated  that  the  coastal  plain  and  the 
area  immediately  offshore  sit  atop  reserves  of  10  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
and  the  Bush  administration  argues  that  increasingly  tight  and 
increasingly  expensive  supplies  of  gasoline,  home  heating  oil  and  natural 
gas  require  the  nation  to  exploit  available  resources,  like  those  in  the 
refuge. 

One  committee  Democrat,  Senator  Ron  Wyden  of  Oregon,  made  reference  to 
these  arguments  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  amend  the  legislation  to  ban 
the  export  of  Alaskan  oil. 

The  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Domenici,  said  he  favored  the  move,  but 
reversed  himself  in  the  face  of  vocal  opposition  from  several  Republican 
colleagues,  including  Ms.  Murkowski,  Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee  and  Dim 
Bunning  of  Kentucky.  The  amendment  was  defeated  12  to  10. 
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ANWR  drilling  backers  pare  bill  in  hopes  of  winning  approval 
October  24,  2005 

FAIRBANKS  (AP)  - A small  paragraph  disappeared  this  month  from  the  last 
page  of  a U.S.  Senate  proposal  to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  oil  drilling. 

The  paragraph,  a nonbinding  request  that  unions  and  oil  companies  sign 
an  agreement  for  work  in  the  refuge,  has  been  part  of  most  drilling 
proposals  for  years. 

Senators  who  back  ANWR  drilling  killed  the  language.  They  made  the 
sacrifice  to  satisfy  Senate  budget  bill  procedures. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  approved  drilling 


language  Wednesday  in  a budget  "reconciliation"  bill,  a measure  designed 
to  reconcile  federal  law  with  the  federal  budget  plan  adopted  last  spring. 
Pro-drilling  senators  chose  the  method  because  reconciliation  bills  can 
pass  the  Senate  with  a simple  majority  of  51  votes. 

Other  attempts  to  pass  ANWR  on  standard  legislation  have  drawn  threats 
of  filibusters.  Filibusters  require  60  votes  to  shut  down,  and  that's  more 
votes  than  the  pro-drilling  camp  can  count  on. 

The  reconciliation  bill  poses  challenges  of  its  own. 

When  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor  sometime  in  early  November,  it  will  be 
subject  to  a rule  crafted  in  1985  by  Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.V. 

The  Byrd  rule  says  any  provision  not  related  to  federal  revenues  can  be 
killed  by  any  senator  who  successfully  raises  a "point  of  order." 

With  an  eye  on  the  Byrd  rule,  pro-drilling  senators  trimmed  their  30- 
page  ANWR  proposal  to  six  pages,  leaving  out  clearly  non-revenue 
provisions . 

That  drew  criticism  from  the  committee's  top  Democrat. 

"There  are  no  minimum  royalty  rates,  there  are  no  enforcement  provisions, 
there  are  no  required  inspections,  there  are  no  limits  on  the  size  or 
duration  of  leases,  no  requirement  that  operation  plans  be  approved,"  said 
Sen.  3eff  Bingaman,  D-N.M. 

Still,  the  proposal  comprises  much  more  than  "thou  shalt  drill,"  and 
that  poses  a potential  conflict  with  the  Byrd  rule. 

For  example,  the  language  would  "deem"  that  a leasing  program  is 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  refuge.  It  also  declares  that  a 1987 
environmental  impact  statement  is  adequate  to  let  the  Interior  Department 
start  writing  up  a leasing  program,  and  any  updated  impact  statement  could 
only  analyze  two  options  - both  that  must  include  drilling. 

The  language  requires  lawsuits  to  be  filed  within  90  days  of  any  action. 
Finally,  it  would  limit  oil  development's  "footprint"  to  2,000  acres. 

Sen.  Lisa  Murkowski,  R-Alaska,  said  the  limitations  on  environmental  and 
judicial  reviews  are  clearly  related  to  ANWR's  revenue  potential  and  so 
shouldn't  be  "Byrdable."  The  federal  budget  plan  calls  for  about  $2.5 
billion  in  new  revenue  by  2010. 

"To  get  the  revenues  that  we  were  required  to  raise  in  the  Energy 
Committee,  the  $2.5  (billion),  we  have  got  to  have  leases  sold  and  moving 
and  revenue  into  the  treasury  within  the  time  frames  that  have  been  set 
out  in  the  legislation,"  she  said.  "If  you  have  to  start  all  over  with  a 
brand  new  EIS,  you  are  not  getting  to  that  available  revenue." 

That's  also  why  Murkowski  helped  defeat  an  amendment  Bingaman  proposed 
to  further  strip  the  bill  by  removing  all  language  streamlining 
environmental  and  judicial  reviews. 

Under  Bingaman ' s amendment  "you  literally  begin  from  ground  zero"  with 
such  things  as  environmental  reviews,  she  said. 

Mike  Steeves,  a staff  attorney  with  the  environmental  law  group  Trustees 
for  Alaska,  disputed  Murkowski 's  assertion  that  streamlining  is  necessary. 
The  Minerals  Management  Service,  he  said,  has  proven  the  point  with  recent 
offshore  leasing  work  in  Alaska. 

"They  did  a programmatic  EIS,  a separate  EIS  on  each  sale  and  completed 
two  sales,  all  within  3 1/2  years,"  Steeves  said  after  the  committee 
meeting.  "Why  can't  it  happen  on  the  Arctic  refuge?" 

Peter  Van  Tuyn,  an  Anchorage  attorney  and  the  Trustees'  former  executive 
director,  said  Republicans  want  to  limit  reviews  for  another  reason. 

"This  program  is  to  hide  the  environmental  effects"  of  drilling  in  ANWR. 

Murkowski  also  argues  that  the  2,000-acre  limit  is  revenue-related  and 
therefore  should  survive  a Byrd  rule  challenge. 

Murkowski  said  the  reconciliation  bill  could  hit  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
first  week  of  November.  That's  when  she  and  other  drilling  supporters  will 
see  whether  their  work  satisfies  Senate  Parliamentarian  Alan  Frumin.  He 

could  be  asked  by  any  senator  to  offer  an  opinion  on  whether  the  ANWR 

language  satisfies  the  Byrd  rule. 

Frumin  does  not  have  the  final  say.  The  Senate's  presiding  officer  will 

either  accept  or  reject  Frumin 's  reading.  Van  Tuyn  said. 
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Old  Ways  of  Life  Are  Fading  as  the  Arctic  Thaws 

STEVEN  LEE  MYERS,  ANDREWC.  REVKIN,  SIMON  ROMERO  and  CLIFFORD  KRAUSS 
October  20,  2005 

TIKSI,  Russia  - Freed  by  warming,  waters  once  locked  beneath  ice  are 
gnawing  at  coastal  settlements  around  the  Arctic  Circle. 

In  Bykovsky,  a village  of  457  on  Russia's  northeast  coast,  the  shoreline 
is  collapsing,  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  houses  and  tanks  of  heating 
oil,  at  a rate  of  15  to  18  feet  a year.  Eventually,  homes  will  be  lost, 
and  maybe  all  of  Bykovsky,  too,  under  ever-longer  periods  of  assault  by 
open  water.  "It  is  eating  up  the  land,"  said  Innokenty  Koryakin,  a member 
of  the  Evenk  tribe  and  the  captain  of  a fishing  boat.  "You  cannot  do 
anything  about  it." 

To  the  east,  Fyodor  V.  Sellyakhov  scours  a barren  island  with  16  hired 
men.  Mammoths  lived  here  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  their 
carcasses  eventually  sank  deep  into  sediment  that  is  now  offering  up  a 
trove  of  tusks  and  bones  nearly  as  valuable  as  elephant  ivory. 

Mr.  Sellyakhov,  a native  Yakut,  hauls  the  fossils  to  a warehouse  here 
and  sells  them  for  $25  to  $50  a pound.  This  summer  he  collected  two  tons, 
making  him  a wealthy  man,  for  Tiksi.  "The  sea  washes  down  the  coast  every 
year,"  he  said.  "It  is  practically  all  ice  - permafrost  - and  it  is 
thawing. " 

For  the  four  million  people  who  live  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  in 
remote  outposts  and  the  improbable  industrial  centers  built  by  Soviet 
decree,  a changing  climate  presents  new  opportunities.  But  it  also 
threatens  their  environment,  their  homes  and,  for  those  whose  traditions 
rely  on  the  ice-bound  wilderness,  the  preservation  of  their  culture. 

A push  to  develop  the  North,  quickened  by  the  melting  of  the  Arctic  seas 
carries  its  own  rewards  and  dangers  for  people  in  the  region.  The 
discovery  of  vast  petroleum  fields  in  the  Barents  and  Kara  Seas  has  raised 
fears  of  catastrophic  accidents  as  ships  loaded  with  oil  and,  soon, 
liquefied  gas  churn  through  the  fisheries  off  Scandinavia,  headed  to 
markets  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Land  that  was  untouched  could  be 
tainted  by  pollution  as  generators,  smokestacks  and  large  vehicles  sprout 
to  support  the  growing  energy  industry. 

But  the  thaw  itself  is  already  causing  widespread  anxiety.  In  Russia,  20 
percent  of  which  lies  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  melting  of  the  permafrost 
threatens  the  foundations  of  homes,  factories,  pipelines.  While  the 
primary  causes  are  debated,  the  effect  is  an  engineering  nightmare  no  one 
anticipated  when  the  towns  were  built,  in  Stalin's  time. 

Coastal  erosion  is  a problem  in  Alaska  as  well,  forcing  the  United 
States  to  prepare  to  relocate  several  Inuit  villages  at  a projected  cost 
of  $100  million  or  more  for  each  one. 

Across  the  Arctic,  indigenous  tribes  with  traditions  shaped  by  centuries 
of  living  in  extremes  of  cold  and  ice  are  noticing  changes  in  weather  and 
wildlife.  They  are  trying  to  adapt,  but  it  can  be  confounding. 

Take  the  Inuit  word  for  Dune,  qiqsuqqaqtuq . It  refers  to  snow  conditions 
a strong  crust  at  night.  Only  those  traits  now  appear  in  May.  Shari 
Gearheard,  a climate  researcher  from  Harvard,  recalled  the  appeal  of  an 
Inuit  hunter.  Dames  Qillaq,  for  a new  word  at  a recent  meeting  in  Canada. 

One  sentence  stayed  in  her  mind:  "Dune  isn't  really  Dune  any  more." 


Changing  Traditions 


In  Finnmark,  Norway's  northernmost  province,  the  Arctic  landscape 
unfolds  in  late  winter  as  an  endless  snowy  plateau,  silent  but  for  the 
cries  of  the  reindeer  and  the  occasional  whine  of  a snowmobile. 

A changing  Arctic  is  felt  there,  too.  "The  reindeer  are  becoming 
unhappy,"  said  Issat  Heandarat  Eira,  a 31-year-old  reindeer  herder  and 
one  of  80,000  Samis,  or  Laplanders,  who  live  in  the  northern  reaches  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia. 

Few  countries  rival  Norway  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  environment 
and  preserving  indigenous  customs.  The  state  has  lavished  its  oil  wealth 
on  the  region,  and  Sami  culture  has  enjoyed  something  of  a renaissance. 
There  is  a Nordic  Sami  Institute,  a Sami  College,  a state-sponsored  film 
festival  and  a drive-in  theater  where  moviegoers  watch  from  snowmobiles. 

And  yet  no  amount  of  government  support  can  convince  Mr.  Eira  that  his 
livelihood,  intractably  entwined  with  the  reindeer,  is  not  about  to  change 
Like  a Texas  cattleman,  he  keeps  the  size  of  his  herd  secret.  But  he  said 
warmer  temperatures  in  fall  and  spring  were  melting  the  top  layers  of  snow 
which  then  refreeze  as  ice,  making  it  harder  for  his  reindeer  to  dig 
through  to  the  lichen  they  eat.  He  worries,  too,  about  the  encroachment  of 
highways  and  industrial  activity  on  his  once  isolated  grazing  lands. 

"The  people  who  are  making  the  decisions,  they  are  living  in  the  south 
and  they  are  living  in  towns,"  said  Mr.  Eira,  sitting  inside  his  home  made 
of  reindeer  hides.  "They  don't  mark  the  change  of  weather.  It  is  only 
people  who  live  in  nature  and  get  resources  from  nature  who  mark  it." 

Other  Arctic  cultures  that  rely  on  nature  report  similar  disruptions. 

For  5,000  years,  the  Inuit  have  lived  on  the  fringe  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
using  sea  ice  as  a highway,  building  material  and  hunting  platform.  In 
recent  decades,  their  old  ways  have  been  fading  under  forced  relocations, 
the  erosion  of  language  and  lore  and  the  lure  of  modern  conveniences, 
steady  jobs  and  a cash  economy. 

Now  the  accelerating  retreat  of  the  sea  ice  is  making  it  even  harder  to 
preserve  their  connections  to  "country  food"  and  tradition.  In  Canada, 
Inuit  hunters  report  that  an  increasing  number  of  polar  bears  look 
emaciated  because  the  shrinking  ice  cover  has  curtailed  their  ability  to 
fatten  up  on  seals.  In  Alaska,  whale  hunters  working  in  unusually  open 
seas  have  seen  walruses  try  to  climb  onto  their  white  boats,  mistaking 
them  for  ice  floes. 

Hank  Rogers,  a 54-year-old  Inuvialuit  who  helps  patrol  Canada's  Far 
North,  said  the  pelts  of  fox,  marten  and  other  game  he  trapped  were 
thinning.  As  for  the  flesh  of  fish  caught  in  coastal  estuaries  of  the 
Yukon,  "they're  too  mushy,"  he  said.  Slushy  snow  and  weaker  ice  has  made 
traveling  by  snowmobile  impossible  in  places. 

"The  next  generation  coming  up  is  not  going  to  experience  what  we  did," 
he  said.  "We  can't  pass  the  traditions  on  as  our  ancestors  passed  on  to 
us . " 

Even  seasoned  hunters  have  been  betrayed  by  the  thaw,  stepping  in  snow 
that  should  be  covering  ice  but  instead  falling  into  water.  And  on  Shingle 
Point,  a sandy  strip  inhabited  by  Inuvialuit  at  the  tip  of  the  Yukon  in 
Canada,  Danny  A.  Gordon,  70,  said  it  was  troubling  that  fewer  icebergs 
were  reaching  the  bay.  It  has  become  windier,  too,  for  reasons  people  here 
cannot  explain. 

"In  the  summer  40  years  ago,  we  had  lots  of  icebergs,  and  you  could  land 
your  boat  on  them  and  climb  on  them  even  in  summer,"  Mr.  Gordon  said.  "Now 
in  the  winter  they  are  tiny.  The  weather  has  changed.  Everyone  knows  it. 
It's  global  warming." 

Sinking  Cities 

Vorkuta,  a coal-mining  city  of  130,000,  is  crumbling. 

Many  of  the  city's  homes  and  factories  were  built  not  on  hard  rock,  but 
on  permafrost,  a layer  of  perpetually  frozen  earth  that  covers  65  percent 
of  Russia's  territory.  If  the  permafrost  underneath  melts,  the  ground 
turns  to  mush. 

"Everything  is  falling  apart,"  said  Lyubov  I.  Denisova,  who  lives  in  a 
cramped  apartment  on  Lokomotivnaya  Street.  The  ceiling  has  warped,  the 
walls  cracked,  the  window  frames  splintered.  Some  buildings  have  been 
declared  unsafe  and  abandoned. 


Vorkuta  lies  on  the  edge  of  Russia's  permafrost  boundary,  and  some 
scientists  predict  that  continued  warming  could  advance  that  border 
hundreds  of  miles  northward,  weakening  the  earth  beneath  the  vast 
infrastructure  built  during  the  days  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
industrialization  of  the  Arctic.  According  to  the  Permafrost  Institute  in 
Yakutsk,  the  average  temperature  of  the  permafrost  has  already  increased  a 
degree  or  two. 

While  most  Arctic  climate  experts  say  the  warming  trend  is  driven  by 
heat-trapping  emissions  and  is  unlikely  to  reverse,  many  scientists  and 
officials  in  Russia  predict  the  warming  of  the  last  30  years  will  give  way 
to  a new  period  of  cold.  Vorkuta's  mayor,  Igor  I.  Shpektor,  hews  to  that 
line.  He  said  the  damage  in  the  city  - 80  percent  of  all  buildings  show 
signs  of  it,  one  study  found  - resulted  from  faulty  construction  or 
maintenance,  not  a general  thaw. 

Still,  Mr.  Shpektor  acknowledged,  "the  permafrost  is  unforgiving." 

Any  significant  warming,  said  Anatoly  A.  Chumashov,  the  city's  chief 
engineer,  would  leave  officials  like  him  scrambling  to  save  the  city.  "It 
is  an  example  of  how  fragile  it  is  and  how  careful  we  should  be,"  he  said. 
But  he  added:  "If  the  permafrost  melts,  this  city  will  not  collapse 
overnight.  There  is  time  to  adjust,  but  it  requires  very  serious 
investments  in  labor  and  money." 

Spills  and  Depredation 

"One  oil  spill  would  be  the  end  of  us,"  said  Borge  Iversen,  a fisherman 
on  the  Lofoten  Islands,  a striking  archipelago  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

As  recently  as  2000,  Russian  tankers  were  rarely  spotted  passing  the 
jagged  peaks  and  sheltered  inlets,  surrounded  by  seas  with  the  world's 
largest  stocks  of  cod  and  herring,  as  well  as  killer  and  sperm  whales.  So 
far,  there  has  not  been  a major  accident,  but  the  ships  appear  more  and 
more,  a harbinger  of  Russia's  expanding  efforts  to  extract  oil  and, 
increasingly,  gas  in  the  Arctic. 

As  much  as  a quarter  of  the  world's  remaining  oil  and  gas  resources  are 
believed  to  exist  in  the  Arctic.  And  as  technology  improves,  oil  prices 
rise  and  the  seasonal  ice  cap  retreats,  countries  like  Norway  and  Russia 
are  acting  with  startling  speed. 

Oil  shipments  from  the  White  Sea  and  the  coast  of  the  Barents  Sea  have 
soared,  said  Mikhail  M.  Kalenchenko,  director  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund's 
branch  in  Murmansk,  the  Russian  port. 

"It  was  supposed  to  increase  over  the  next  10  years,  up  to  20  million 
tons  of  oil,"  he  said.  "It's  20  million  this  year,"  or  146  million  barrels. 
At  this  rate,  he  said,  "we  can  expect  up  to  100  million  tons,  over  10  to 
20  years,  to  be  transported  through  our  area." 

Russia's  history  of  environmental  protection  is  a poor  one.  The  Soviet 
drive  for  industrial  development  paid  little  heed  to  the  natural  spaces 
around  its  mines,  factories  and  ports.  Its  disregard  is  evident  in  the 
poisoned  wasteland  around  the  nickel  smelter  in  Monchegorsk,  south  of 
Murmansk,  where  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  what  was  once  forest  is  now 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  life. 

Western  countries  have  paid  millions  to  help  Russia  dismantle  its  aging 
fleet  of  nuclear  submarines  in  the  area  and  safely  store  the  nuclear 
material  aboard  them,  but  Mr.  Kalenchenko  said  far  less  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  environmental  risks  of  expanding  oil  shipments  in  the  same 
area,  most  in  single-hull  tankers. 

"What  has  never  happened  before  is  a big  accident  in  the  high  seas  in 
the  Artie,"  he  said.  For  the  entire  Barents  region,  he  said,  Russia  has 
only  two  bases  with  the  equipment  necessary  to  fight  an  oil  spill.  "In 
Norway,  they  have  at  least  50  bases  of  this  kind,"  he  said. 

David  Dickins,  an  engineer  from  San  Diego  who  has  spent  30  years 
studying  how  to  clean  up  oil  spills  in  icy  waters,  said  that  while  the  ice 
impeded  the  use  of  tools  like  booms  that  hold  a slick  in  place,  the  ice 
also  naturally  contained  the  oil,  giving  response  teams  more  time  to  act 
before  environmental  damage  occurred. 

"People  ought  not  paint  the  Arctic  in  some  sort  of  raving  sense  where  a 
spill  is  somehow  going  to  be  catastrophic,"  he  said. 


But  he  added:  "A  spill  is  always  serious.  In  the  Arctic  it  will 
naturally  take  longer  to  clean  up  because  there  is  less  wave  action,  and 
breakdown  is  slower  in  colder  temperatures . " 

That  is  what  worries  Mr.  Iversen,  who  sails  each  morning  from  the 
village  of  Ballstad,  into  the  coastal  waters  around  the  Lofoten  Islands. 
The  village's  history,  islanders  say,  reaches  back  to  the  Vikings,  and 
fishing  is  central  to  the  region's  social  and  economic  life. 

"We've  fished  these  waters  for  centuries,  and  while  it's  a hard  life, 
we've  survived  in  doing  so,"  he  said. 

Although  the  fishing  industry  accounts  for  less  than  1 percent  of 
Norway's  gross  domestic  product,  as  against  the  nearly  18  percent  brought 
in  by  oil  and  gas,  the  fisheries  are  Norway's  second-largest  earner  of 
foreign  exchange  and  are  viewed  as  a more  sustainable  resource. 

"We  need  a policy  for  the  Arctic  that  considers  the  next  100  years,  not 
just  the  next  10  years,"  Mr.  Iversen  said. 

Such  sentiment  goes  far  in  Norway,  where  fishing  is  still  part  of  the 
oil-rich  nation's  soul.  On  Oct.  13,  a new  leftist  coalition  upheld  a ban 
on  drilling  in  the  waters  around  the  Lofoten  Islands  until  2009,  while 
allowing  exploration  to  proceed  further  north  in  the  Barents  Sea.  As  for 
the  tanker  traffic,  Oslo  is  looking  at  other  ways  of  advancing  its 
concerns . 

Norway  and  the  seven  other  Arctic  nations  have  started  to  discuss  ways 
to  protect  the  environment  they  share  in  a forum  called  the  Arctic  Council 
established  nine  years  ago.  In  2002,  the  council  issued  guidelines  for 
offshore  oil  drilling,  calling  for  drilling  projects  to  be  preceded  by 
studies  on  environmental  effects  and  the  availability  of  cleanup  equipment 

The  guidelines  come  with  no  enforcement  powers,  but  several  experts  say 
they  think  they  will  have  some  effect,  particularly  because  Russia  is 
preparing  for  entry  into  the  World  Trade  Organization  and  seeking  closer 
ties  with  the  European  Union. 

A Less  Wild  Future 

One  day  last  summer,  the  1,200  residents  of  Pangnirtung,  a windswept 
outpost  on  a fjord  in  Nunavut,  Canada's  Inuit-administered  Arctic 
territory,  were  startled  to  see  a 400-foot  European  cruise  ship  drop 
anchor  unannounced  and  send  several  hundred  tourists  ashore  in  small  boats 

While  small  ships  have  stopped  in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  visits  from  large 
liners  are  increasing  as  interest  grows  in  the  opening  Northwest  Passage, 
said  Maureen  Bundgaard,  chief  executive  of  Nunavut  Tourism,  a trade 
association . 

Ms.  Bundgaard  has  been  training  villagers  how  to  stage  cultural  shows, 
conduct  day  tours  and  sell  crafts  and  traditional  fare  - without  being 
overrun.  "We're  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  huge  ships,  emotionally  or 
in  other  ways,"  she  said. 

Inuit  leaders  say  they  are  trying  to  balance  tradition  with  the 
inevitable  changes  that  are  sweeping  their  lands.  The  Inuit  Circumpolar 
Conference,  which  represents  155,000  Inuit  scattered  across  Canada, 
Greenland,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  has  enlisted  lawyers  and  movie 
stars  like  lake  Gyllenhaal  and  Salma  Hayek  to  draw  attention  to  its 
imperiled  traditions. 

The  group's  leaders  hope  to  submit  a petition  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  December,  claiming  that  the  United  States, 
by  rejecting  a treaty  requiring  other  industrialized  countries  to  cut 
emissions  linked  to  warming,  is  willfully  threatening  the  Inuit 's  right  to 
exist . 

The  commission,  an  investigative  arm  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  has  no  enforcement  powers.  But  legal  analysts  say  that  a 
declaration  that  the  United  States  has  violated  the  Inuit 's  rights  could 
create  the  foundation  for  a lawsuit  either  against  the  United  States  in 
international  court  or  American  companies  in  federal  courts. 

But  some  Inuit  question  the  wisdom  of  the  petition.  They  ask,  how  can 
they  push  countries  to  stem  global  warming  when  the  Inuit 's  own  prosperity 
in  places  like  Nunavut  is  tied  to  revenues  from  oil  and  gas,  which  are 
sources  of  greenhouse  gases  when  burned? 

Sheila  Watt-Cloutier,  the  elected  chairwoman  of  the  group,  said  the  goal 


was  not  to  stop  development  but  to  make  sure  that  native  cultures  had  a 
say  in  how  development  was  carried  out. 

"It's  how  we  do  the  business  that's  more  important/'  she  said.  "There 
are  more  environmentally  friendly  ways  in  which  we  can  do  development  and 
still  live  a certain  way,  with  a way  of  life  and  business  that  can  balance 
both."  While  it  is  the  people  of  the  Arctic  who  will  feel  the  melt  and  the 
rush  for  development  most  directly,  the  world,  too,  will  have  to  give  up 
something  - its  treasured  notion  of  the  Far  North  as  a place  of  wilderness 
simplicity  and  unspoiled  cultures. 

In  a report  on  Arctic  development,  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  estimated  that  15  percent  of  the  region's  lands  were  affected  in 
2001  by  mining,  oil  and  gas  exploration,  ports  or  other  industrial 
incursions.  But  that  figure  is  likely  to  reach  80  percent  in  2050,  it  said 
The  Arctic,  then,  is  probably  making  the  same  transition  that  swept  the 
coastal  plains  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  starting  38  years  ago  when  the 
first  oil  was  struck  in  Prudhoe  Bay,  said  Charles  Wohlforth,  an  Alaskan 
and  author  of  "The  Whale  and  the  Supercomputer,"  describing  Arctic  climate 
change. 

Since  then,  a lacework  of  pipelines  and  wells  has  steadily  spread  west 
and  east  from  that  central  field,  ending  the  sweeping  sense  of  emptiness 
that  defined  the  Arctic  landscape  through  the  ages. 

"Even  if  you  support  oil  development  and  think  it  makes  sense,  there's  a 
point  at  which  it  becomes  West  Texas  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  is  not 
really  the  Arctic  any  more,"  Mr.  Wohlforth  said. 

Craig  Duff  contributed  reporting  for  this  article. 
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Sioux  assist  each  other 

Shakopee  Mdewakanton  help  Cheyenne  River  build  senior  housing 

PRIOR  LAKE  MN 

Native  American  Times 

October  19,  2005 

There  are  certainly  some  generous  tribes  out  there,  but  even  the  most 
benevolent  would  be  hard-pressed  to  match  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community. 

The  tribe  has  announced  plans  to  loan  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  $3 
million  to  build  senior  citizen  housing. 

"There  is  urgency  in  bringing  our  elders  home  to  the  reservation.  Not 
only  is  this  where  they  want  to  be,  but  they  will  also  bring  with  them  a 
culture  that  is  being  lost.  Having  our  elders  close  to  us  will  allow  them 
to  teach  us... the  language,  our  history,  a forgotten  value  system.  It  will 
also  show  them  that  they  have  not  been  abandoned.  Our  elders  need  to  come 
home  because  we  need  to  save  the  culture,  and  because  we  need  to 
rejuvenate  their  minds  and  spirits.  Having  a nursing  facility  close  to 
home  will  accomplish  that,"  wrote  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  when  they 
sought  grant  funding  for  the  project. 

The  need  for  homes  for  the  elderly  is  exacerbated  by  the  high 
unemployment  on  the  reservation,  with  almost  eight  out  of  every  ten  adults 
without  a job.  With  little  steady  income  it  is  difficult  for  children  to 
support  their  aging  parents. 

"We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assist  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe's 
efforts  to  keep  their  elderly  at  home  on  the  reservation.  We  know  that  it 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  elders  that  keeps  a people  strong.  We  think  this  will 
be  a good  project  which  will  support  and  encourage  their  cultural  ways  as 
well  as  help  provide  good  jobs  for  their  tribal  members,"  said  Shakopee 


Mdewakanton  Chairman  Stanley  Crooks. 

"With  the  efforts  of  the  Shakopee  Tribe  we  are  able  to  accomplish  the 
development  of  the  Elderly  Village/'  said  CRST  Chairman  Harold  Frazier. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  one  tribe  has  helped  out  the  other.  The 
Shakopee  Tribe  has  used  proceeds  from  their  lucrative  casino  and  other 
business  ventures  in  Minnesota  to  fund  a number  of  programs  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation  over  the  past  few  years  including  $1  million 
for  construction  of  a new  Bingo  Hall,  $250,000  for  a youth  center,  $50,000 
for  a diabetes  clinic,  $6,000  for  a suicide  prevention  program,  and  $27, 
200  for  hay  for  buffalo  and  wild  horses.  The  SMSC  has  also  donated  to 
several  Cheyenne  River  Pow  Wows. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Legal  battle  over  battle  site 
By  GREG  TUTTLE 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
October  20,  2005 

GARRYOWEN  - A small  piece  of  the  historic  battlefield  where  members  of 
the  U.S.  7th  Cavalry  led  an  ill-fated  charge  against  an  American  Indian 
village  is  at  the  center  of  a fight  involving  tribal  sovereignty  and 
private  property  rights. 

In  place  of  repeating  rifles,  this  fight  is  being  waged  with  conflicting 
restraining  orders  issued  by  two  courts. 

On  Friday,  the  two  sides  will  meet  in  U.S.  District  Court  before  ludge 
Richard  Cebull  in  the  latest  legal  skirmish  over  a gravel  parking  lot  on 
less  than  an  acre  of  land. 

The  dispute  began  in  Duly,  when  lanice  Smith  received  a letter  from  a 
Billings  attorney  representing  the  Custer  Battlefield  Preservation 
Committee.  Smith,  a former  Laurel  grade  school  teacher,  and  her  partner, 
Robert  Nightengale,  an  author  and  amateur  historian,  own  the  Fort  Custer 
building  near  the  unincorporated  community  of  Garryowen.  The  couple  bought 
the  property  at  auction  in  2002  and  plan  to  open  a museum  and  interpretive 
center  in  the  10,000-square-foot  building. 

The  Custer  Battlefield  Preservation  Committee  is  a private  nonprofit 
group  that  uses  donations  to  purchase  private  land  around  the  Little 
Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument  with  the  goal  of  returning  the  land 
to  the  federal  government  for  preservation. 

The  letter  from  the  committee's  attorney  informed  Smith  that  a recent 
survey  showed  she  was  encroaching  on  the  committee's  property  by  using  a 
driveway  leading  into  the  existing  parking  lot  as  the  entrance  and  exit 
for  the  future  museum.  As  a result.  Smith  was  told,  the  committee  "is  in 
the  process  of  building  a fence"  between  the  two  properties  and  "will  be 
removing  certain  obstacles"  in  the  future. 

Harold  Stanton,  an  attorney  in  Hardin,  serves  as  president  of  the 
preservation  committee.  In  court  records  and  in  a recent  interview,  he 
said  the  committee  bought  a large  parcel  of  land  in  2001  from  a rancher, 
and  the  purchase  included  the  area  that  is  being  used  as  a parking  lot 
adjacent  to  Fort  Custer. 

The  preservation  committee  is  concerned,  he  said,  that  Smith  and 
Nightengale  will  attempt  to  develop  the  land,  a prospect  that  is  at  odds 
with  the  committee's  goal  of  preserving  as  much  of  the  historic 
battlefield  as  possible. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  protecting  the  land  that  we  bought,"  Stanton  said. 
"I  can't  back  up  at  all  on  that,  and  I won't." 


Smith  and  Nightengale  said  they  own  the  parking  lot  in  question  through 
an  easement  granted  by  the  original  owner,  and  that  the  preservation 
committee  is  attempting  to  increase  its  holdings  by  forcing  them  to 
abandon  the  museum  project. 

"They  are  trying  to  get  our  land,  but  they  don't  want  to  pay  for  it," 
Smith  said. 

A fence  would  block  the  only  driveway  to  the  Fort  Custer  building.  Smith 
said.  And  Smith  said  the  "obstacles"  to  be  removed  include  the  only  well 
and  septic  system  on  the  property. 

"It's  a land  grab,"  Nightengale  said.  "You  can't  tell  someone  you  own 
their  property." 

Nightengale  said  the  museum  property  sits  adjacent  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  skirmish  line  between  soldiers  and  Indians  during  the  first 
exchange  of  fire  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  letter.  Smith  filed  for  a temporary 
restraining  order  against  Stanton  and  the  preservation  committee  in  Crow 
Tribal  Court.  Although  she  is  not  a member  of  the  Crow  tribe.  Smith  said 
she  is  a member  of  a federally  recognized  tribe  in  Washington  state.  As  a 
result,  she  said,  she  was  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  she 
needed  first  to  take  her  case  to  Crow  Tribal  Court  because  it  has 
jurisdiction  over  any  and  all  tribal  members  within  the  reservation. 

On  Duly  25,  Crow  Tribal  Dudge  Rena  Birdinground  granted  a 10-day 
restraining  order,  prohibiting  Stanton  and  the  preservation  committee  from 
communicating  with  Smith  in  any  way  or  damaging  "any  property  in  which 
(Smith)  has  any  interest."  The  restraining  order  notes  that  any  violation 
"may  subject  you  to  mandatory  arrest  and  criminal  prosecution"  in  Crow 
Tribal  Court. 

Birdinground  issued  a second,  similar  restraining  order  on  Aug.  8, 
extending  the  period  for  30  days  and  setting  a hearing. 

Stanton  said  he  was  never  served  with  the  original  restraining  order, 
but  obtained  a copy  on  his  own  and  hired  an  attorney.  Stanton  and  the 
attorney,  Michael  Rapkoch  of  Billings,  attended  the  hearing  on  Sept.  19. 

The  issue  was  tabled  when  the  sides  agreed  to  try  to  reach  a resolution. 

Eleven  days  later,  Stanton  filed  a lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Billings  against  the  Crow  Tribal  Court  and  Smith.  The  lawsuit  contends  the 
Crow  Tribal  Court  does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  preservation 
committee  or  its  land.  The  complaint  also  asked  for  a restraining  order 
preventing  the  Crow  Tribal  Court  from  holding  any  further  proceedings 
related  to  the  disputed  parking  lot. 

Stanton  said  in  court  records  that  any  order  by  the  tribal  court 
affecting  the  private  land  owned  by  the  committee  would  "create  a cloud" 
over  ownership  that  would  have  to  be  resolved  by  legal  action  in  state 
court . 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  12,  Cebull,  the  federal  judge,  signed  a 
restraining  order  against  the  tribal  court  barring  it  from  holding  further 
proceedings  in  the  case  "until  such  time  as  this  court  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  and  rule  upon  the  jurisdictional  issues." 

Later  that  day,  Birdinground  held  another  hearing  in  the  case. 

Nightengale  and  Smith  appeared,  as  did  Crow  Tribal  Prosecutor  Brad  Stovall. 
The  tribal  prosecutor  said  he  was  confident  the  federal  judge  eventually 
would  rule  that  the  tribe  does  have  jurisdiction  to  order  a restraining 
order  in  the  case. 

"This  is  an  infringement  on  our  sovereignty,"  Stovall  told  the  tribal 
judge. 

Birdinground  delayed  any  further  ruling  at  Stovall's  request  after 
Stovall  said  he  wanted  to  research  the  ownership  history  of  the  parcel. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Leaders  of  feuding  tribes  break  bread  together 

Shirley  and  Taylor  attend  fair,  receive  cheers  and  applause 

Sam  Lewin 

October  18,  2005 

In  making  a historical  appearance  together,  the  leaders  of  two  tribes 
with  long-standing  disagreements  say  unity  is  important  for  the  future. 

Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  joined  Navajo  leaders,  including 
President  Doe  Shirley  and  his  wife  Vikki,  during  the  37th  Annual  Western 
Navajo  Fair  in  Arizona. 

Acknowledging  that  there  are  possibly  hundreds  of  people  with  both  Hopi 
and  Navajo  ancestry,  both  Taylor  and  Shirley  said  they  would  shoulder  any 
criticism  for  their  joint  appearance. 

None  materialized  as  Taylor  and  Shirley  received  cheers  and  applause 
when  they  showed  up,  on  horseback,  to  travel  the  parade  route  together. 

The  two  tribal  leaders  also  attended  a luncheon  together  and  later  went  to 
the  4th  Annual  Tuuvi  Gathering  in  Moencopi  Village. 

The  primary  source  of  friction  has  been  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute,  a 
struggle  over  resources  that  has  been  going  on  for  well  over  a century. 
Historians  trace  the  start  of  the  disagreement  to  the  1882  Executive  Order 
issued  by  then-President  Chester  A.  Arthur  which  deemed  2.4  million  acres 
"for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  [Hopi]  and  other  such  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  upon." 

Three  little  words  led  to  bickering  and  lawsuits  that  continue  until 
this  day. 

"The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  through  the  years  has  interpreted  the  phrase 
'other  such  Indians'  as  including  them.  The  Hopi  Tribe  on  the  other  hand 
has  interpreted  this  as  not  specifically  stating  Navajos  and  that  all  the 
1882  Executive  Order  Reservation  is  theirs,"  wrote  researcher  Harrison 
Lapahie. 

As  recently  as  this  past  summer  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Commission 
held  hearings  on  the  issue. 

Navajo  officials  say  the  meeting  between  Taylor  and  Shirley  was  the 
first  time  since  the  early  1980s  that  Navajo  and  Hopi  leaders  spent  time 
together  socially. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indians  file  voting  rights  lawsuit 
By  TOM  MORTON 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
October  21,  2005 

The  at-large  method  of  electing  Fremont  County  commissioners  violates  the 
voting  rights  of  residents  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  according 
to  a federal  lawsuit  filed  Thursday  against  the  five  commissioners  and 
county  clerk. 

So  five  reservation  residents  - members  of  both  the  Shoshone  and  the 
Northern  Arapaho  tribes  - want  the  federal  court  to  prohibit  Fremont 
County  commissioners  from  using  the  at-large  method,  and  to  not  block  an 
election  for  a redistricting  plan  for  single-member  districts,  according 
to  the  complaint  filed  by  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  Andrew  Baldwin  and 
Berthenia  Crocker  of  Lander. 

If  the  commissioners  don't  conduct  timely  elections  for  a redistricting 


plan,  the  plaintiffs  want  the  count  to  implement  a redistricting  plan  and 
schedule  the  elections  so  the  county  complies  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  according  to  the  complaint. 

"The  at-large  method  of  electing  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Fremont  County  was  enacted  or  is  being  maintained  with  the  discriminatory 
purpose  of  diluting  the  voting  strength  of  Native  Americans  in  violation 
of  plaintiffs'  rights  guaranteed  by  Section  2 of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ... 
and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,"  according  to  the  complaint. 

The  case  has  been  assigned  to  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Alan  Johnson  in 
Cheyenne . 

The  plaintiffs  are  lames  E.  Large,  Gary  Collins,  Emma  Lucille  McAdams, 
Patricia  Bergie  and  Pete  Calhoun. 

Four  attorneys  with  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Foundation  Inc.  also  represent  the  plaintiffs. 

The  Baldwin  & Crocker  P.C.  law  firm  referred  questions  to  Laughlin 
McDonald  of  the  Foundation,  but  he  was  not  available  for  comment. 

The  defendants,  who  are  sued  only  in  their  official  capacities,  are 
commissioners  Doug  Thompson,  Lanny  Applegate,  lane  Adamson,  Gary  lennings 
and  Pat  Flickerson;  and  County  Clerk  lulie  Freese. 

Fremont  County  Attorney  Ed  Newell  has  not  seen  the  lawsuit  and  could  not 
comment  on  it,  but  he  suspected  that  it  might  be  coming  because  of  recent 
requests  for  voting  records,  he  said.  "I  need  to  look  at  it,  read  it,  and 
get  an  answer  to  it,"  he  said. 

Newell  is  aware  of  similar  litigation  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota,  but 
he  doesn't  know  how  those  cases  were  resolved,  he  said. 

County  Clerk  Freese  said  after  the  Nov.  2,  2004,  general  election, 
representatives  of  the  ACLU  began  asking  for  voting  records  of  every  race 
and  every  election  going  back  several  years. 

"The  ACLU  has  been  asking  for  tons  of  returns,  and  abstracts  of  returns, 
Freese  said. 

Fremont  County  had  debated  commissioner  representation  13  years  ago,  she 
said . 

In  1992,  Fremont  County  voters  turned  down  a ballot  initiative  proposal 
to  create  five  commissioner  districts,  Freese  said. 

The  county  has  a five-member  board  of  commissioners  who  are  elected  from 
the  county  at-large.  The  four-year  terms  of  office  are  staggered,  and  the 
elections  are  partisan,  according  to  the  complaint.  The  next  election  for 
commissioners  is  in  2006. 

Fremont  County  has  35,804  residents.  Of  those,  7,113  or  19.9  percent  are 
Native  Americans.  Native  Americans  compose  16.3  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  complaint. 

American  Indians  are  numerous  enough  and  geographically  compact  that 
they  would  constitute  a majority  in  at  least  one  single-member  county 
commission  district,  according  to  the  complaint. 

They  have  organized  for  political  purposes;  tend  to  vote  as  a bloc; 
share  common  social,  economic,  historic,  tribal  and  other  characteristics; 
have  a unique  political  status  with  the  United  States;  have  been  subject 
to  individual  and  official  discrimination  including  the  right  to 
participate  equally  in  the  political  process;  and  bear  the  effects  of 
discrimination  in  education,  housing,  employment  and  health  services, 
according  to  the  complaint. 

Voting  in  Fremont  County  is  racially  polarized,  which  has  discouraged 
American  Indians  from  running  for  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
according  to  the  complaint. 

"The  at-large  method  of  elections  for  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
denies  or  abridges  the  right  of  plaintiffs  and  Native  Americans  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color,  or  membership  in  a language  minority." 

Reporter  Tom  Morton  can  be  reached  at  (307)  266-0592, 
or  at  Tom.Morton(3casperstartribune. net . 

Copyright  c.  1995-2005  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
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The  anti-ESA  and  anti-Indian  groups  are  going  to  be  furious  about  this. 
Which  means  Greg  Walden  (R-2nd  District)  will  be  speechifying  and 
introducing  legislation  to  overturn  the  court's  decision. 

Court  tosses  Bush  plan  for  Klamath  water 

Water:  A federal  judge  says  the  irrigation  plan  for  farmers  doesn't  help 

threatened  fish 

October  19,  2005 

MICHAEL  MILSTEIN 

The  Oregonian 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Tuesday  threw  out  the  Bush  administration  pla 
to  deliver  irrigation  water  to  Klamath  Basin  farmers,  saying  it  does  not 
do  enough  for  threatened  coho  salmon  in  the  Klamath  River. 

The  ruling  probably  will  mean  more  water  must  be  shifted  from  farmers  to 
fish  in  the  basin's  emotional  tug  of  war  over  the  precious  resource. 

"This  clearly  could  be  a worse  picture  for  us  than  what  we  had  in  terms 
of  water  for  irrigation,"  said  Greg  Addington,  executive  director  of  the 
Klamath  Water  Users  Association. 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a federal  government 
strategy  to  phase  in  higher  river  flows  for  salmon  over  10  years  was 
arbitrary  and  capricious  because  it  overlooked  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
fish  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  provide  water  for  the  coho  to  survive  in  five  years 
if  in  the  meantime,  the  population  has  been  weakened  or  destroyed  by 
inadequate  water  flows,"  the  appeals  court,  based  in  San  Francisco,  ruled. 

The  government  plan  pledged  to  provide  the  fish  with  all  the  water  they 
need  in  the  final  two  years  of  the  10-year  span  --  2010  and  2011.  But  the 
fish  may  not  have  enough  water  to  complete  their  lifecycles  in  the 
meantime,  the  judges  said. 

"If  that  happens,  all  the  water  in  the  world  in  2010  and  2011  will  not 
protect  the  coho,  for  there  will  be  none  to  protect,"  they  wrote. 

They  sent  the  case  back  to  a district  court  to  impose  corrective 
measures,  which  could  include  more  water  for  fish. 

The  case  resulted  from  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation 
of  Fishermen's  Associations,  the  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Council, 
Waterwatch  of  Oregon  and  other  conservation  groups.  They  argued  that  the 
government  strategy  left  salmon  to  struggle  in  a low  river  while  water 
flowed  to  farms. 

The  Klamath  Basin  entered  the  national  spotlight  in  2001  when  irrigation 
water  to  farms  was  restricted  during  a severe  drought  so  it  would  be 
available  to  salmon  and  endangered  suckers  in  area  lakes. 

The  Bush  administration  later  routed  more  water  for  farms  under  a plan 
that  promised  eventually  to  increase  water  dedicated  to  fish.  Government 
agencies  argued  it  was  their  best  judgement  as  to  how  to  protect  the  fish 
in  the  face  of  scientific  uncertainty  over  how  much  water  they  require. 

But  judges  said  the  government  did  not  fully  explain  how  it  would  avoid 
harming  fish  in  the  early  years  of  the  plan. 

Farmers  said  the  ruling  was  evidence  that  the  Endangered  Species  Act  has 
gone  too  far  and  must  be  reformed.  But  tribes  countered  that  it  was 
evidence  the  act  serves  as  a final  line  of  defense  for  families  and  tribal 
cultures  that  depend  on  salmon. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oregonian. 
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Whale-hunt  options  aired 
By  Kimberly  Wetzel 
Medill  News  Service 
October  19,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Makah  tribal  members  and  animal-rights  activists  squared  off 
at  a National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  hearing  yesterday  over  the  tribe's 
request  to  hunt  20  gray  whales  as  part  of  its  cultural  traditions. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Makah  Tribe  killed  its  first  gray  whale  in  70  years 
off  the  Washington  coast. 

But  a 2002  ruling  by  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  requires  the 
tribe  to  obtain  a waiver  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  to  conduct 
another  hunt.  The  tribe,  which  has  hunted  gray  whales  for  the  meat  and  for 
ceremonial  purposes  for  more  than  1,500  years,  requested  the  waiver  in 
February . 

Patricia  Lane,  an  attorney  for  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States, 
said  that  granting  the  waiver  would  weaken  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  and  set  a dangerous  precedent.  The  law,  passed  in  1972,  protects 
whales,  dolphins,  porpoises,  seals  and  sea  lions. 

"It  will  open  the  door  to  allow  all  sorts  of  groups  for  all  sorts  of 
requests,"  Lane  said. 

Yesterday's  meeting  was  intended  to  gather  suggestions  on  alternatives 
to  hunting  and  how  the  environment  might  be  affected  if  hunting  were 
allowed.  The  comments  will  be  part  of  an  environmental-impact  study,  the 
first  step  in  deciding  whether  to  grant  the  waiver. 

The  activists'  suggestions  included  placing  the  gray  whale  back  on  the 
endangered-species  list,  and  finding  ways  the  Makahs  could  perform 
ceremonial  activities  involving  whales  without  killing  them. 

"There's  no  humane  way  to  kill  a whale,"  said  Naomi  Rose,  a marine- 
mammal  scientist  with  the  Humane  Society. 

Tribal  leaders  said  the  fisheries  agency  should  consider  how  the  tribe 
would  be  affected  by  not  being  able  to  hunt  whales. 

"Each  time  I sit  through  one  of  these  things  I think,  'Why  are  these 
people  debating  the  history  of  my  culture?'  " said  Dave  Sones,  Makah 
tribal  council  vice  chairman.  "There's  a lot  of  frustration  in  the  tribe." 

The  Makahs  want  to  hunt  20  whales  over  a five-year  period,  with  a 
maximum  of  five  kills  per  year.  The  tribe  says  an  1855  treaty  between  the 
Makahs  and  the  U.S.  gives  them  the  right  to  hunt  whales. 

"If  we  can  get  through  these  processes  and  secure  our  legal  means  as  a 
tribe,  our  children  won't  have  to  go  through  this  again,"  Sones  said. 

Sones  said  the  Makahs  hunted  whales  long  before  U.S.  and  international 
whaling  communities  established  guidelines  protecting  the  animals.  He  also 
noted  that  it  wasn't  Native  Americans  who  hunted  the  whales  to  near- 
extinction . 

The  meeting  was  the  last  of  four  in  a long  process  the  tribe  must  go 
through  to  secure  the  right  to  hunt  gray  whales,  which  were  taken  off  the 
endangered-species  list  in  1994. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  held  yesterday's  meeting  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.j  at  the  request  of  animal-rights  activists  who  weren't  able  to 
attend  the  first  three  hearings. 

The  draft  environmental  impact  study  should  be  ready  next  fall,  said 
Donna  Darm  with  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  which 
oversees  the  fisheries  agency.  It's  unknown  when  a final  decision  might 
come. 

"We  fully  anticipate  additional  lawsuits,"  Sones  said,  "and  we  fully 
anticipate  that  the  permits  will  be  issued." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Pombo  introduces  pro-Makah  whaling  resolution 
October  19,  2005 

Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-California) , the  chairman  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee,  has  introduced  a resolution  in  support  of  the  Makah  Nation's 
whale  hunt. 

The  measure,  H. CON. RES. 267,  cites  the  tribe's  1855  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  only  treaty  that  guarantees  a right  to  hunt  whale 
But  the  resolution  states  that  treaty  has  been  wrongly  abrogated  by  the 
courts.  Last  year,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  tribe 
has  to  seek  a waiver  under  the  Marine  Mammals  Protection  Act. 

"Congress  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Tribe's 
treaty  rights  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  uphold 
the  treaty  rights  of  the  Makah  Tribe,"  the  measure  states. 

Pombo' s committee  will  take  up  the  resolution  today.  The  markup  takes 
place  at  10am  in  Room  1324  of  the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  [Agenda] 
The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  is  considering  the 
tribe's  waiver.  A public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
yesterday,  drawing  tribal  leaders  and  opponents  of  the  hunt.  Makah  vice 
chairman  Dave  Sones  said  he  expects  more  lawsuits. 

The  NOAA  is  using  the  meetings  to  prepare  a draft  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  hunt.  An  official  told  Medill  News  Service  that  the  study 
will  be  ready  by  next  fall. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz. Com. 
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National  American  Indian  Conference  looks  at  education  problem 
Bill  Sutton 
October  16,  2005 

With  only  50-percent  of  American  Indian  students  in  South  Dakota 
graduating  from  High  School,  educators  at  a national  conference  in  Rapid 
City  today  hope  to  change  this  alarming  statistic  by  using  techniques  from 
more  than  dozen  states  aimed  at  teaching  American  Indian  students  the 
importance  of  education. 

The  focus  of  this  afternoon's  meeting  was  on  "education  redesign,"  so 
the  more  than  10-percent  of  American  Indian  students  that  attend  public 
schools  in  South  Dakota  can  better  identify  with  their  curriculum. 

"Unfortunately  our  test  scores,  ACT  scores,  and  graduation  rate  aren't 
where  they  should  be  with  our  kids  ...  So,  it's  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
collaborate  with  other  states,  other  schools  and  discuss  key  issues 
hurting  our  American  Indian  students  today,"  says  Keith  Moore  from  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Education. 

Over  the  next  three  days,  educators  will  also  address  literacy,  poverty, 
and  health  issues  among  American  Indian  students. 

Copyright  c.  2005  KOTA  - Rapid  City,  SD. 
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Officials  focus  on  Indian  ed 

By  Andrea  D . Cook,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

October  18,  2005 

RAPID  CITY  - Officials  from  16  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
sharing  information  and  success  stories  in  American  Indian  education 
during  a conference  that  began  Sunday  at  Rushmore  Plaza  Holiday  Inn.  The 
conference  continues  through  Tuesday. 

"Strengthening  Partnerships  for  Education  of  American  Indian,  Alaska 
Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  Students"  is  a project  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  and  School  Officers  or  CCSSO.  The  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Education  is  a co-sponsor  of  this  week's  meeting. 

lames  Cason,  deputy  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Victoria  Vasques,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  are 
among  today's  guest  speakers,  according  to  lulia  Lara,  deputy  executive 
director  of  CCSSO' s division  of  state  service  and  technical  assistance. 

State  education  officials  are  focusing  more  attention  on  the  education 
of  American  Indian  children  since  the  passage  of  the  federal  No  Child  Left 
Behind  legislation,  Lara  said. 

Chief  school  officers  and  state  agencies  are  responsible  for  the 
education  of  American  Indian  children  in  public  schools.  More  than  90 
percent  of  American  Indian  children  in  the  United  States  attend  public 
schools,  Lara  said. 

"On  the  other  hand,  American  Indian  communities  have  a point  of  view 
about  how  their  children  ought  to  be  educated,"  she  said. 

Although  public  and  non-public  education  agencies  have  a common  goal  to 
improve  the  educational  success  of  American  Indian  students,  they  don't 
have  a common  vision  on  how  to  reach  that  goal,  Lara  said. 

Lara  said  her  organization  started  bringing  top  officials  together  three 
years  ago  to  give  them  a platform  for  the  sharing  ideas  and  strategies. 

The  council's  purpose  is  to  assist  communication  between  different 
education  agencies. 

"We're  not  telling  American  Indian  people  how  they  should  educate  their 
children,"  Lara  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Indian  education  law  gets  new  twist 
Bangor  Daily  News 
October  17,  2005 

AUGUSTA  - Four  years  after  passing  a law  mandating  the  teaching  of 
American  Indian  history  and  culture  in  schools,  the  state  hopes  to  inspire 
students  to  learn  more  about  Maine's  tribes  and  then  share  the  information 
through  an  essay  competition. 


Created  by  Secretary  of  State  Matthew  Dunlap,  the  first  annual  Maine 
Native  American  History  Essay  Contest  calls  on  middle  and  high  school 
students  to  explore  at  least  one  aspect  of  Maine  native  history  and  then 
to  write  a 500-  to  1,000-word  composition. 

Topics  may  include  the  history  of  American  Indian  diplomacy,  relations 
between  the  tribes,  relations  with  European  settlers,  aspects  of  American 
Indian  economics,  the  migrations  of  American  Indians  and  the  effects  of 
treaties  with  European  settlers. 

Entries,  which  must  be  received  by  Nov.  18,  will  be  reviewed  by  a panel 
of  judges  that  will  select  a winner  and  runner-up  in  both  the  middle  and 
high  school  categories.  Each  winner  will  receive  a $250  savings  bond  and 
the  winner's  class  will  be  invited  to  Augusta  to  tour  the  State  House,  the 
State  Museum  and  the  State  Archives  as  guests  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  addition,  the  winners  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  vault  at  the  State 
Archives  and  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  class  a number  of 
important  original  documents  pertaining  to  the  state's  native  tribes.  Kept 
in  the  vault  are  such  precious  papers  as  Maine's  treaties  with  native 
people  and  the  journal  of  Joseph  Treat,  who  explored  northern  Maine's 
American  Indian  settlements  with  Penobscot  Indian  Nation  guide  John 
Neptune. 

"This  is  an  uncommon  treat,"  Dunlap  said  Friday  during  an  interview  at 
the  State  House.  The  papers  are  rarely  viewed  and  not  generally  available 
to  the  public,  he  said. 

Dunlap  said  he  got  the  idea  for  the  contest  last  summer  as  he  drove 
across  the  Androscoggin  bridge  and  realized  that  few  Maine  residents 
probably  are  aware  that  Androscoggin  is  not  only  the  name  of  a river  and  a 
county,  but  also  of  a native  tribe. 

He  said  the  competition  is  a way  to  build  on  the  new  American  Indian 
education  law,  which  was  sponsored  by  Donna  Loring,  then  Penobscot  Indian 
tribal  representative  to  the  Legislature.  Not  only  does  the  contest  help 
students  learn  about  Maine's  heritage,  but  it  also  adds  an  element  of  fun 
to  fulfilling  the  state  requirement.  The  program  offers  students  and 
educators  "a  special  opportunity  to  study  Native  American  history  and 
enhance  their  appreciation  for  the  substantial  contributions  native  people 
have  made  in  Maine,"  Dunlap  said. 

The  competition  is  important  because  it  validates  the  law  which  aims  to 
make  the  tribes  more  visible,  said  Loring,  interim  co-director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Southern  Maine. 

Maine's  native  people  have  been  and  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  state's  history,  "but  we  never  got  recognized  for  that,"  said. 

The  competition  also  helps  native  students  learn  more  about  their  own 
culture  so  they  can  adequately  respond  to  derogatory  comments,  she  said. 
And  it  advances  the  idea  of  diversity. 

"We  might  as  well  start  at  home  in  understanding  our  own  diverse 
background,"  she  said. 
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17  families  were  put  out  of  houses  105  years  ago  Saturday 
By  RICH  ADAMS 
Tribune  Editor 
October  17,  2005 

CHEBOYGAN  - About  50  people  turned  out  for  ceremonies  on  Saturday  to 
celebrate  the  spirit  of  17  American  Indian  families  who  were  forced  from 
their  homes  on  the  shores  of  Burt  Lake  105  years  ago. 

The  Burt  Lake  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewas,  historically  known  as  the 


Cheboiganing  Band,  gathered  at  two  American  Indian  cemeteries  on  a sunny 
but  cold  morning  Saturday  to  honor  those  who  were  evicted  from  their  homes 
before  the  cabins  were  burned. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  forced  eviction  continues  to  brew  today. 
Some  say  the  ousting  was  a land  grab  for  property  the  American  Indians  had 
legally  purchased.  Others  say  it  was  a legitimate  eviction  after  a sale  of 
the  land  for  unpaid  back  taxes. 

But  Tribal  Chairman  Curtis  P.  Chambers  said  Saturday  that  the  debate 
over  the  land  was  not  the  purpose  for  the  gathering. 

"We  do  not  come  here  today  to  vilify  the  event,  but  rather  to  celebrate 
the  spirit  of  the  people,"  Chambers  explained. 

Chambers  said  he  was  told  of  the  events  that  transpired  on  Oct.  15,  1900, 
on  the  knee  of  his  grandmother. 

"It  was  getting  cold  in  October.  There  was  already  snow  on  the  ground," 
Chambers  told  the  gathering.  "A  Native  American  woman  in  in  her  house, 
fixing  fry  bread  and  making  tea.  Her  infant  is  behind  her  in  a handmade 
crib.  Her  husband  has  left,  along  with  most  of  the  other  men,  to  their 
work  in  Cheboygan. 

"Suddenly  - bang  - the  door  bursts  open  and  armed  men  come  in,"  Chambers 
continued.  "They  are  shouting  'get  out,  get  out  now,'  and  the  woman  hardly 
has  time  to  get  a blanket  and  wraps  up  her  infant.  Men  are  pouring 
kerosene  on  the  walls.  She  goes  outside,  looking  for  help  from  her 
neighbors,  be  she  sees  that  they  are  in  the  same  situation." 

That  woman  was  Chambers'  great-grandmother,  he  said,  and  the  infant  was 
his  grandmother. 

The  17  families  walked  miles  to  the  mission  settlement  at  Cross  Village, 
the  closest  spot  of  refuge.  Chambers  explained. 

"They  never  quit,"  he  said  to  the  crowd.  "That  same  spirit,  that  same 
determination,  beats  in  our  chests.  We  are  the  Burt  Lake  Band  of  Ottawas. 

We  are  blessed  by  God  to  be  here.  We  are  a noble  people." 

An  honor  song  was  offered  by  tribal  drummers  Mike  Medawis  and  Dave 
Buffalohead,  and  those  present  spread  tobacco  over  the  fenced  cemetery. 

Ceremonies  then  moved  to  the  cemetery  behind  St.  Mary's  Church  on  Indian 
Road,  where  Thomas  Tuethorn  performed  a traditional  blessing.  He  burned 
tobacco  before  a large  cross  and  then  passed  the  pipe  of  tobacco  through 
those  observing,  blessing  the  women  and  children  with  the  pipe  and 
offering  the  pipe  to  the  men.  The  honor  song  was  repeated,  and  the 
ceremonies  came  to  a conclusion. 

Chambers  said  the  event  has  been  observed  in  the  past,  but  in  ceremonies 
inside  homes.  It  was  the  first  time  in  105  years  that  the  event  was  done 
in  public. 

A potluck  followed  the  rites,  and  then  a work  party  replaced  many  of  the 
simple,  white  crosses  at  the  cemeteries. 

The  Burt  Lake  Band  has  352  members  with  92  more  memberships  pending.  The 
tribe  is  seeking  federal  recognition  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Chambers  said  paperwork  was  finalized  this  year  and  he  hopes  to  receive  a 
ruling  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in  early  2006. 

"We  have  a petition  before  the  federal  government,"  Chambers  said.  "We 
are  asking  the  government  to  reaffirm  what  we  already  know." 
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Shirley:  Navajo  Nation  on  its  way  to  greater  sovereignty 
- By  Ryan  Hall  - 
The  Daily  Times 


October  18,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  presented 
his  State  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Address  on  Monday  morning,  focusing  on 
sovereignty,  gaming  and  funding,  but  did  not  respond  to  questions. 

Shirley,  appearing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Fall 
Session,  notified  the  council  during  the  middle  of  his  speech  that  he  was 
scheduled  to  testify  at  a trial  currently  being  conducted  in  Prescott, 

Ariz . 

The  suit  is  the  result  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  decision  to  allow 
reclaimed  waste  water  to  be  used  at  Snow  Bowl  Ski  Resort  in  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks,  one  of  the  four  Sacred  Mountains. 

Many  Navajos,  as  well  as  members  of  other  tribes,  see  the  use  of  the 
reclaimed  water  as  a desecration  of  the  mountain  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  A 
total  of  14  plaintiffs  filed  a suit  to  stop  the  use  of  the  reclaimed  waste 
water.  That  trial  began  Oct.  10. 

During  his  speech,  Shirley  asked  the  council  to  forgo  the  traditional 
question-and-answer  period  following  the  State  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Address  so  that  he  could  travel  to  Prescott  to  testify. 

One  question  was  asked  after  the  president's  speech,  but  a "cease 
debate"  was  called  for  and  the  address  was  accepted  by  council,  meaning 
Shirley  did  not  have  to  provide  an  answer. 

During  his  speech,  Shirley  addressed  several  issues  facing  the  Nation, 
including  financial  concerns,  senior  citizens'  programs,  gaming  and  the 
increased  role  of  chapter  governments. 

Shirley  said  he  recently  signed  the  budget  into  law  to  avoid  a 
disruption  in  services,  but  expressed  concerns  with  "numerous  conditions 
of  appropriation,  which  are  confusing  and  raise  serious  concerns  about 
whether  compliance  is  achievable." 

Shirley  also  said  that  once  revenues  are  realized  to  the  point 
allocations  can  be  made,  he  would  like  to  see  $2.6  million  given  to  the 
Personal  Lapse  Fund,  $700,000  added  to  the  Gaming  Regulatory  Office  budget 
and  $2  million  allocated  to  the  Dine'  Power  Authority  "before  consideration 
is  given  to  any  other  program." 

Fie  also  noted  that  services  to  Navajo  elders  have  not  been  cut  back  as  a 
result  of  a reduction  in  hours  for  Navajo  Area  Agency  on  Aging  employees, 
despite  reports  to  the  contrary. 

"I  assure  you  that  services  have  not  been  reduced,"  Shirley  stated, 
adding  that  employee  hours  actually  may  be  increased  through  a 
reimbursement  grant  program. 

In  other  business,  Shirley  announced  the  Economic  Development  Committee 
had  amended  the  Navajo  Nation  Business  Site  Leasing  Regulations  to  grant 
authority  to  chapter  governments  to  issue  business-site  leases  within 
their  communities. 

Once  the  revised  regulations  are  approved  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  chapters  that  are  governance-certified  will  be  authorized  to 
grant  the  site  leases.  Shirley  noted  he  would  eventually  like  to  see 
chapters  have  the  authority  to  grant  home-site  leases,  permits  and  other 
land-use  request.  By  doing  so,  it  would  eliminate  the  authority  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  currently  has  over  the  use  of  Navajo  land,  according  to 
Shirley. 

"This  policy  direction  ...  is  a true  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  Navajo 
lands,"  he  said. 

Shirley  also  gave  an  update  on  gaming,  which  is  in  the  planning  stages 
on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

He  said  Eddie  Lockett,  newly  appointed  executive  director  of  the  Gaming 
Regulatory  Office,  has  begun  setting  up  the  office  structure  and 
prioritizing  vacant  positions.  Additionally,  Shirley  said  he  will  soon 
seek  sponsors  for  inter-governmental  agreements  with  state  and  national 
agencies  that  will  be  needed  to  perform  background  checks  on  prospective 
gaming  employees. 

He  said  the  Division  of  Economic  Development  is  currently  in  phase  two 
of  a feasibility  study  that  will  determine  where  casinos  will  be  located 
and  what  type  of  games,  food  and  beverages  will  be  available  at  each  one. 

"The  development  of  casinos  within  the  Navajo  Nation  will  require  a huge 
investment  and  we  must  be  sure  that  the  sites  selected  have  great  revenue- 


generating  potential/'  Shirley  said. 

Shiprock  is  among  the  sites  mentioned  as  likely  casino  spots. 
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Pipeline  deal  unlikely 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  Navajo  Nation  in  stalemate  on  lease  as  deadline  nears 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  17,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A pipeline  right-of-way  agreement  between  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  is  set  to  expire  at  midnight  with  negotiators  for 
both  sides  still  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  apart  on  the  value  of  the 
20-year  lease. 

Following  an  executive-session  status  briefing  Thursday  before  the 
Resources  Committee,  Chairman  George  Arthur  said  El  Paso  has  made  an  offer 
on  a time  extension;  however,  "We  haven't  talked  with  them  in  respect  to 
any  dollar  value.  In  fact,  we're  not  interested  at  this  point  in  time  to 
give  them  any  extension." 

El  Paso  attorneys  Christopher  Castillo  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Troy  Eid 
of  Greenberg  Traurig  LLP  in  Denver  attended  Thursday's  meeting  in  hopes  of 
presenting  their  side  but  were  booted  out  of  the  executive  session  for 
several  hours  along  with  the  rest  of  the  public.  Chairman  Arthur  and 
Delegate  Larry  Noble  voted  against  the  executive  session. 

Castillo  said  El  Paso  attorneys  have  been  working  with  Navajo  Nation 
Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  and  the  negotiating  team  for  three  years 
"and  we've  always  been  able  to  come  to  a resolution.  This  case  is  an 
interesting  one.  It's  a case  that  has  both  parties  kind  of  polarized." 

El  Paso's  latest  cash  offer  is  basically  three  times  what  they're  paying 
now  just  over  $2.1  million  per  year,  Castillo  said. 

"We've  proposed  to  pay  our  current  offer,  which  is  roughly  $6.7  million 
per  year,  and  to  do  that  on  an  interim  basis  to  extend  our  easement  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  one  year  to  allow  the  parties  to  continue  to  negotiate 
without  the  looming  expiration  for  an  expired  easement  issue  hanging  over 
our  heads,"  he  said. 

"We  just  simply  got  nowhere  with  the  Nation,  even  with  that  proposal. 

The  thought  was  that  would  put  money  in  the  Navajo  coffers,  available  to 
the  Navajo  people.  Then  in  the  event  that  we  come  to  a settled  agreement 
in  a year  or  six  months  down  the  line  and  we  pay  more,  we  will  adjust  that 
payment  to  the  amount  that  we  agree  upon. 

"If  we  pay  less,  there  will  be  no  adjustment  in  the  payment.  In  other 
words,  they'll  be  guaranteed  $6.7  million  a year  for  that  first  payment. 

"We  didn't  really  see  how  anyone  lost  on  that  proposal,  but  as  our  other 
proposals  have  been  entertained  on  the  negotiating  team's  side  not 
necessarily  the  Navajo  Nation's  side  the  negotiating  team's  position  was 
that  they  simply  didn't  think  it  had  any  merit  in  it  at  all,"  he  said. 

Eleventh  hour 

Attorney  Eid  said  though  the  proposed  extension  was  rejected,  "we're 
always  hopeful.  We've  got  until  midnight  on  Monday.  You  never  know.  That's 
the  way  these  things  sometimes  work.  But  we  have  consistently  enriched  the 
offer  that  we've  made  up  to  this  point  and  the  negotiators'  position  has 
not  changed  at  all  since  April. 

"What  happens  at  midnight  (if  no  agreement)  is  we'll  just  escrow  what  we 
pay  now, " he  said . 


According  to  Castillo,  the  $6.7  million  offer  stays  on  the  table  and  if 
an  extension  is  granted,  then  "we  negotiate  without  the  cloud  of  an 
expired  easement  over  us."  If  there  is  no  time  extension,  El  Paso  could  be 
held  in  trespass. 

"If  we  end  up  settling  for  a cash  amount  that's  more  than  $6.7  million, 
we'll  give  them  the  incremental  amount.  If  it  ends  up  being  $7.7  million, 
we'll  give  them  another  million  bucks.  If  it  goes  down  below  that,  they 
can  hang  on  to  the  $6.7,"  Castillo  said.  "In  other  words,  the  Nation  gets 
that  money  into  its  budgetary  coffers  for  this  year." 

"But  you've  got  professional  negotiators  that  just  want  exorbitant 
amounts  of  cash,"  he  added.  The  main  stumbling  block  in  the  negotiations 
is  the  $400  million  the  Nation  is  asking  vs.  the  $200  million  El  Paso  has 
proposed . 

"We  don't  own  the  gas.  We're  just  paid  to  ship  it.  That's  all  our 
company  does,"  Eid  said. 

"It's  very  important  to  understand  that  there  are  people  all  over  the 
United  States  right  now  that  are  affected  by  incremental  price  increases, 
even  small,  in  natural  gas.  They  tend  to  be  poor  and  elderly.  They  tend  to 
live  in  places  like  southern  California  where  we  serve  a lot  of  people 
through  this  pipeline,"  he  expalined. 

Pass  it  on 

"The  response  to  us  has  always  been  from  the  negotiators,  'Oh,  just  pass 
it  through.  Take  the  higher  amount  and  pass  it  through  to  those  people  and 
have  them  pay  for  it.' 

"But  you  know,  that's  not  responsible  given  what's  happened  to  energy 
costs.  We  can't  just  pass  this  on  to  people  who  rely  on  natural  gas  in 
Arizona  and  California  and  Nevada,"  Eid  said.  "It's  irresponsible  for  us 
to  do  that . " 

Arthur  said  Resources  came  out  of  executive  session  agreeing  that 
negotiations  should  continue  and  should  be  pursued  in  a manner  that  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Navajo  people  the  same  concept  the 
negotiating  team  is  using. 

He  said  the  team  recognizes  the  challenges  on  the  national  scale  given 
the  number  of  recent  natural  disasters.  "However,  the  fact  that  there  does 
exist  some  level  of  emergency  at  the  national  level  shouldn't  dictate  to 
us  or  to  any  other  companies  how  they  negotiate  their  businesses,"  Arthur 
added . 

"Companies  that  provide  these  type  of  services,  yes,  they  may  be  driven 
by  supply  and  demand.  But  this  isn't  a matter  of  supply  and  demand  because 
El  Paso  is  only  providing  a conduit  to  transport  a product,  in  this  case, 
natural  gas. 

"Most  of  the  gas  goes  to  California.  If  anybody  is  going  to  fret  about 
the  products  being  delivered,  I would  think  it  would  be  the  people  in 
California,  the  business  people,  because  they're  the  ones  that  need  it. 

"So  if  there's  a matter  of  increased  rates,  that  would  be  because  of 
other  issues,  not  because  the  Navajo  Nation  is  asking  for  a certain  dollar 
value  of  the  property  right-of-way,"  Arthur  said. 

No  surprises 

El  Paso  will  continue  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  according  to  Eid. 
"There  have  been  no  surprises  from  our  standpoint.  We've  been  very  clear 
about  what  our  intentions  are.  Many  Council  members  have  expressed  their 
concern  to  us  and  they've  asked  us  to  explain  why  their  negotiators  are 
insisting  on  this  very  unprecedented  high-dollar  amount. 

"The  response  is,  they  can  talk  for  themselves.  All  we  can  do  is  show 
you  exactly  what  we  have  proposed.  We've  been  up-front  since  we  started 
this  process  officially  with  President  Shirley  in  May  of  2004,"  Eid  said. 

"We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  certainly  El 
Paso  has  the  track  record  to  show  it.  We've  been  here  since  1951 
continuously.  This  is  a very  important  part  of  our  business.  We  have  a 
number  of  Navajo  retirees,  probably  about  60  retirees,  and  about  30 
enrolled  members  as  employees." 

Eid  said  El  Paso  pays  its  employees  competitive  wages  and  in  terms  of 
charity  and  monies  for  scholarships,  has  contributed  $1  million  in  the 


last  five  years. 

Castillo  is  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Bar  Association  and  has  been 
very  active  in  taking  pro  bono  case  appointments  from  the  Nation  since  he 
was  admitted  in  the  mid-1990s,  according  to  Eid,  who  also  recently  passed 
the  Navajo  Bar  and  will  be  spending  more  time  on  Navajoland. 

While  the  Nation  historically  has  been  underpaid  for  oil  and  gas  leases, 
Eid  said  it  was  not  ever  by  them. 

"Number  1,  El  Paso  has  nev 
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Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian,  Native  American  Poetry  and 
Amazon  Alliance  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  problems  are  so  deep  here." 

The  federal  government  set  up  a system  that  gave  us  no  choice  but  to 
rely  on  them.  That  led  to  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  In  order  to  make 
a life  for  myself,  I had  to  literally  walk  away  from  my  family  because 
the  problems  are  so  bad." 

_ Maxine  Brown,  Crow 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

[ languages  in  North  America,  | 

I only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

j defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

I to  the  democratic  principles  | 
j of  the  Republic  I 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

t as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

I so  that  my  forefathers  j 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


| ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

*** ***** ****** ********  pLEASE  READ  THIS!  ********************** 


Every  year  this  newsletter  has  listed  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
really  assisting  our  nations  make  it  through  the  hard  winter  and  helping 
them  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Besides  the  cold  that  is  already  pusing  down  on  the  Canadian  Reserves 
and  northern  U.S.  Reservations  we  still  have  relatives  in  the  southeast 
and  northeast  trying  to  get  their  lives  back  together  after  hurricanes 
Katrina,  Rita  and  Wilma  dealt  their  devastating  blows. 

High  fuel  costs  are  making  it  very  difficult  for  everyone,  which  means 
those  who  can  and  will  help  may  well  need  more  time  to  gather  funds  and 
resources . 


Please  - I am  begging  - please  get  contact  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers  and  other  information  (especially  target  help  group)  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Ehrlich  Again  Touts  Goal  of  Assimilation 
By  Dohn  Wagner 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
October  26,  2005 

Given  a chance  to  revisit  a year-old  controversy  ignited  by  his  labeling 
multiculturalism  as  "crap,"  Gov.  Robert  L.  Ehrlich  Dr.  said  yesterday  that 
he  regretted  his  choice  of  words  but  "absolutely"  supports  the  sentiment. 

"I  would  use  a more  socially  acceptable  but  stronger  term,"  Ehrlich  (R) 
said  when  asked  about  the  matter  during  an  appearance  at  Towson  University 
"A  multicultural  society  is  doomed  to  failure....  The  goal  is 
assimilation;  it's  not  separation." 

Ehrlich's  comments  last  year,  made  during  a radio  interview,  came  after 
an  incident  in  which  Comptroller  William  Donald  Schaefer  (D)  publicly 
complained  about  a Spanish-speaking  McDonald's  clerk.  The  governor's 
remarks  drew  sharp  criticism  from  Latino,  black  and  Native  American 
leaders,  who  said  Ehrlich  had  disparaged  their  cultural  contributions.  The 
governor,  for  his  part,  said  he  was  speaking  out  against  a "politically 
correct  movement  against  assimilation." 

Richard  E.  Vatz,  the  professor  who  invited  Ehrlich  to  address  his  class 
yesterday,  said  use  of  the  word  "crap"  had  left  the  governor's  position 
open  to  misunderstanding  and  mischaracterization . 

"I  actually  think  that  your  position  is  the  majority  position,"  said 
Vatz,  a self-described  conservative  who  is  generally  sympathetic  to  the 
governor's  views. 

Ehrlich  said  he  believes  in  celebrating  "ethnic  pride,"  noting  that  his 
ancestors  had  come  from  Germany.  But  he  said  the  United  States  is  "a 
single  culture"  and  should  be  "a  melting  pot." 

Ehrlich  noted  that  his  relatives  "learned  English  real  fast"  after 
arriving  from  Germany.  He  said  that  his  son  Drew  is  learning  Spanish  and 
French  but  that  it  was  important  for  him  to  learn  English  first. 

Ehrlich  said  last  year's  controversy  arose,  in  part,  because  most 
members  of  the  news  media  did  not  share  his  views. 

He  has  appeared  regularly  before  the  Towson  University  class,  which 
teaches  the  art  of  persuasion,  since  becoming  governor  in  2003.  Much  of 
yesterday's  session  focused  on  what  he  suggested  were  episodes  of  bias  or 
negligence  in  reporting. 

Ehrlich  said  he  does  not  read  daily  newspapers  that  cover  his 
administration,  relying  instead  on  aides  to  keep  him  abreast  of  what  is 
being  written. 

"I  deal  with  the  here  and  now,"  the  governor  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Federal  race  mediator  back  at  work  in  Havre 

By  HARED  MILLER 

Tribune  Regional  Reporter 

October  26,  2005 

HAVRE  - A federal  mediator  returned  to  Havre  this  week  to  begin  work  on  a 
plan  to  ease  racial  tensions  between  local  whites  and  Native  Americans. 

This  is  the  third  trip  to  Havre  for  mediator  Grace  Sage  since  a 
University  of  Montana  journalism  student  wrote  about  shoddy  treatment  of 
Indians  here  last  fall. 

Sage  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  Community  Relations  Service,  met 
briefly  Tuesday  with  town  officials  and  members  of  the  Chippewa-Cree 
Business  Committee  at  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

She'll  hold  a larger  meeting  with  town  officials,  tribal  leaders  and 
invited  community  members  at  1:30  p.m.  today.  The  meeting  is  closed. 

Sage  will  use  the  meeting  to  discuss  a report  she  compiled  from 
interviews  with  local  leaders  and  residents  during  a visit  in  August,  said 
Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  a member  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Business  Committee  and  a 
state  lawmaker. 

Havre  Mayor  Bob  Rice  met  briefly  with  Sage  on  Tuesday  and  plans  to 
attend  Wednesday's  meeting. 

"I  think  we're  in  a process  of  trying  to  get  everybody  on  the  same  page, 
some  dialogue  going  and  maybe  get  some  long-term  commitments  from  people 
to  resolve  the  problem,"  Rice  said. 

Race  relations  between  whites  and  Native  Americans  in  Havre  took  center 
stage  this  summer  after  UM  graduate  student  Anne  Pettinger  examined  area 
race  relations  in  her  story. 

One  Havre  clothing-store  employee  told  Pettinger  that  she  pays  extra 
attention  to  Indian  shoppers  to  prevent  theft. 

A bartender  explained  how  to  tell  between  a "good  Indian"  and  a "bad 
Indian"  by  the  way  they  dress  and  carry  themselves. 

Havre's  population  is  about  90  percent  white,  but  the  town  is  sandwiched 
between  the  Rocky  Boy's  and  Fort  Belknap  reservations. 

The  railroad  town  also  has  a shopping  mall,  a Kmart  and  a thriving 
downtown  business  community.  It  is  a primary  shopping  destination  for  area 
reservation  residents. 

Fearing  the  UM  report  might  lead  to  retaliation  against  Native  Americans, 
a group  of  local  citizens  called  the  Department  of  Justice  for  help. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  is  a branch  of  the  Justice  Department 
created  in  1964  as  the  federal  "peacemaker"  in  conflicts  involving  matters 
of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

Sage  declined  to  be  interviewed  during  her  earlier  visits.  Stephen  Thom, 
deputy  director  of  the  Community  Relations  Service,  on  Tuesday  declined  to 
get  specific  about  Sage's  plans  in  Havre. 

"Basically,  it's  her  agenda  and  her  meeting,"  Thom  said. 

Havre's  issues  with  race  have  made  headlines  around  the  state  and  region. 
The  Denver  Post  ran  a 1, 500-word  story  about  the  case  on  its  front  page 
that  was  reprinted  in  newspapers  around  the  West. 

Thom  said  the  May  UM  story  provided  the  issue  with  a concrete  flash 
point  for  discussions  about  race. 

He  said  racial  issues  also  seem  to  reach  a larger  profile  when  they  crop 
up  in  small,  rural  communities  like  Havre. 

"I  think  (it's)  because  we're  talking  about  smaller  towns  where  racial 
news  is  kind  of  headlineish, " said  Thom,  adding  that  the  UM  story's 
"sensational"  headline  probably  caused  some  of  the  strong  reaction. 

The  story  appeared  as  part  of  an  annual  publication  on  Native  American 
issues  in  Montana  produced  by  a class  of  UM  honors  journalism  students 
called  "Perceptions." 

The  story  ran  as  a special  supplement  to  the  state's  major  daily 
newspapers  under  the  headline  "Bordering  on  Racism." 


The  story  took  heat  from  some  members  of  the  Havre  community,  who  say 
they've  been  unfairly  branded  as  racist. 

But  many  area  Native  Americans  - and  whites  - interviewed  by  the  Tribune 
said  they've  experienced  or  observed  examples  of  racism  like  those  in  the 
UM  story. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Dared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gazette  opinion:  Breaking  the  circle  of  violence 
October  26,  2005 

Domestic  violence  is  a plague  on  families  and  communities  throughout  our 
great  state  and  nation.  It  shatters  relationships  and  endangers  the  lives 
of  partners,  spouses  and  children. 

Among  many  initiatives  being  taken  to  prevent  domestic  violence,  the 
Rural  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  created  by  Crow  tribal  members  and  federal 
law  enforcement  officials,  stands  out  as  a practical  and  courageous  effort. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  District  Office  in  Billings  developed  the 
Purple  Feather  Campaign  with  programs  that  are  being  piloted  on  the  Crow 
Reservation . 

By  joining  forces,  various  agencies  that  deal  with  victims  and  offenders 
have  increased  their  effectiveness.  The  domestic  violence  unit  has  an 
office  in  the  Crow  Police  Department.  The  prevention  unit  responds  with 
police  officers  to  domestic-violence  calls. 

"We're  working  side  by  side  for  the  victim,"  Gaynell  Edmo-Real  Bird, 
program  manager  for  the  Domestic  Violence  Unit,  told  Gazette  reporter 
Becky  Shay. 

Significantly  higher  conviction  rates  and  lower  rates  of  repeat  offenses 
have  already  been  seen  in  the  year  since  prevention  work  began.  As  Shay 
reported  in  Sunday's  Gazette,  the  Crow  tribal  government  last  April 
enacted  a law  with  more  protections  for  victims  of  domestic  violence.  The 
tribal  government  also  said  that  prosecutors  should  communicate  with 
victims  so  victims  know  what's  happening  in  the  criminal  case. 

One  innovative  feature  of  the  Crow  Reservation  campaign  is  the  creation 
of  wallet-sized  cards  that  individuals  with  court  protective  orders  can 
carry.  The  "Hope  Card"  carries  essential  information  needed  for  law 
enforcement  officers  on  and  off  the  reservation  to  be  able  to  enforce 
protective  orders  quickly  if  a victim  is  being  threatened.  Dohn  Oliveira, 
a BIA  special  agent  who  helped  develop  the  Hope  Card,  said  it  allows 
officers  to  verify  information  without  delay. 

Victim  services,  immediate  response,  tougher  legislation,  U.S.  Dustice 
Department  grants  - all  these  things  are  combining  to  make  the  Crow 
community  safer.  As  the  Crow  law  stated  so  well,  preventing  violence  is 
about  protecting  not  just  the  victim,  but  also  the  community.  That 
protection  is  so  important  because  often  victims  are  children  who  are 
abused  or  witnesses  to  abuse. 

The  tribal  leaders,  service  professionals  and  federal  workers 
collaborating  on  this  campaign  should  be  commended.  They  are  showing  all 
caring  communities  a better  way  to  deal  with  domestic  violence. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  hospital  funds  run  out  quickly 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
October  27,  2005 

RAPID  CITY  - A board  of  tribal  chairmen  representing  American  Indian 
people  from  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  wants  more 
health  funding  for  Indians. 

Officials  estimate  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  covers  only  40 
percent  of  medical  need  in  Indian  Country. 

That  means  IHS  runs  out  of  money  for  medical  procedures  about  half-way 
through  the  year  and  patients  are  denied  payment  for  treatment  or  stuck 
with  the  bills. 

Hesse  Taken  Alive,  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Council  representative  to 
the  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairmen's  Health  Board,  said  people  from  the 
impoverished  tribal  communities  on  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  who 
seek  health  care  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  often  have  received 
services  without  understanding  they  could  be  responsible  for  a medical 
bill. 

This  happens  when  Indian  Health  Service  hospitals,  clinics  and  health 
centers  funded  through  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
spent  their  medical  budgets  for  the  year,  usually  by  Dune  in  a given  year. 
The  IHS  budget  year  runs  from  Danuary  to  December. 

When  they  operate  without  funding,  the  IHS  hospitals  or  clinics  submit 
bills  for  patient  services  to  Contract  Health  Services,  an  IHS  agency  that 
ensures  federal  regulations  are  followed  and  distributes  federal  funds  to 
the  13  IHS  service  units  and  17  tribal  programs  in  the  Aberdeen  area. 

Contract  Health  reviews  the  bills  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Critical  care 
such  as  for  heart-attack  patients  or  car-crash  victims  has  the  first 
priority  for  payment;  a procedure  such  as  knee-replacement  surgery  could 
be  bumped  back  into  the  next  budget  cycle  or  simply  denied.  In  some  cases, 
grants  might  cover  the  less  critical  procedures.  But  if  it's  not  covered, 
officials  said,  patients  need  to  find  out  before  the  procedure,  or  they 
will  be  liable  for  the  bill. 

"They've  received  the  service,  the  CHS  referral  committee  has  issued  a 
denial  of  payment  and  then  he's  stuck  for  a bill,"  Taken  Alive  said.  "It's 
so  Taken  Alive  worries  about  those  who  lack  resources,  patient  advocates 
or  money  to  pay  the  bills.  The  systematic  denial  of  payment  has  led  many 
in  his  tribe  to  delay  seeking  care  for  serious  health  problems. 

"The  reality  on  the  reservation  is  that  people  decide  it's  easier  not  to 
get  medical  treatment,"  he  said. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  three-day  19th  annual  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Health  Board  Consumer  Conference  this  week,  100  American  Indian 
health  and  tribal  officials  met  at  the  Rushmore  Plaza  Holiday  Inn  in  Rapid 
City. 

Dohn  Blackhawk,  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairmen's  Health  Board  chairman, 
said  what  is  immediately  apparent  at  this  year's  conference  is  the 
critical  underfunding  of  Indian  Health  Services  serving  the  Indian 
community. 

But  the  IHS  budget  has  remained  the  same  for  a decade,  Blackhawk  said. 

Blackhawk  said  it  is  crucial  that  the  tribes  lobby  congressional 
delegations  from  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  for  more 
funding  for  their  IHS  health  service  units. 

Terrance  Veo,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  health  committee  member  and 
council  representative,  agreed. 

"The  fight  is  in  Washington  with  budget  appropriations, " Veo  said. 

Not  only  should  the  delegations  support  legislation  for  more  funding, 
but  Veo  said  the  money  received  doesn't  go  as  far  because  of  inflation  and 
grant  money  is  scarce. 


"We  have  a lot  of  lobbying  to  do/'  Veo  said. 

Flora  Odegaard,  CHS  officer  from  the  IHS  Office  of  Resource  Management 
in  Aberdeen,  said  Contract  Health  Services  has  distributed  an  annual 
budget  of  $53  million,  with  $45.2  million  going  to  Indian  Health  Service 
units  and  $7.8  million  going  to  tribal  programs. 

Current  funding  is  estimated  to  be  40  percent  of  what  is  needed,  she 
said . 

Odegaard  said  that  the  $53  million  annual  budget  at  one  time  met  60 
percent  of  the  need  but  that  skyrocketing  medical  health  costs  have 
consumed  the  health  units  and  clinic  budgets. 

In  her  session,  "Don't  Get  Sick  After  Dune,"  Odegaard  said  that  if 
medical  funds  were  insufficient,  then  medical  procedures  for  priority 
payment  must  be  established  by  the  tribes. 

She  said  that  not  every  Indian  health  facility  runs  at  a loss  but  that 
those  hospitals  that  operat  within  budget  do  so  by  proactively 
establishing  the  priorities  of  treatment. 

"We're  trying  to  be  the  patient  advocate,  but  a lot  of  the  times,  our 
hands  are  tied,"  Odegaard  said. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Bear  Butte  biker  bar  to  get  new  name  and  new  location 
By  Dan  Daly,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
October  28,  2005 

STURGIS  - Sacred  Ground,  it  turns  out,  was  more  sacred  than  Day  Allen 
realized . 

Allen,  the  Arizona-based  owner  of  the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  in  Sturgis, 
announced  plans  during  the  2005  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally  to  build  a rally- 
week  biker  bar  and  concert  venue  on  land  north  of  Bear  Butte. 

He  was  going  to  name  it  Sacred  Ground  as  a tribute,  he  said,  to  nearby 
Bear  Butte,  a sacred  site  to  the  Lakota  and  other  American  Indian  cultures. 

Allen  even  talked  about  erecting  tipis  and  building  an  80-foot  statue  of 
an  American  Indian  on  the  600-acre  site. 

It  would  be  open  for  business  in  time  for  the  2006  rally. 

The  announcement  drew  strong  objections,  however,  from  a number  of 
Indians . 

"Bear  Butte  and  the  surrounding  area  is  indeed  sacred  ground,  and  this 
encroachment  of  sacred  land  must  be  stopped,"  a group  named  the  Bear  Butte 
International  Alliance  wrote  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Lakota  Dournal. 

"This  business  venture  impacts  more  than  one  businessman's  vision.  This 
will  affect  the  quality  of  life  for  area  residents  and  for  everyone  who 
holds  Bear  Butte  dear  to  their  hearts,"  the  column  said. 

On  Thursday,  Allen  announced  a number  of  changes  to  his  plan. 

He's  changing  the  name  of  the  venue  to  Sturgis  County  Line. 

He  is  going  to  build  the  concert  venue  at  the  far  north  end  of  the 
property.  It  will  be  farther  from  Bear  Butte  than  the  Dragpipe  Saloon, 
which  is  already  in  business,  Allen  said. 

He's  also  going  to  make  the  land  available  for  community  events  and 
American  Indian  celebrations  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

And  the  80-foot  Indian  sculpture  won't  be  built. 

"From  the  onset,  I've  reached  my  arms  out  to  the  Native  American 
community  with  totally  good  intentions  to  recognize  their  heritage,  only 
to  discover  that  it  was  not  well-received,"  Allen  said  in  Thursday's  news 
release.  "I  thought  they  would  be  so  happy  that  someone  in  the  rally 


business  would  cane  so  much  about  their  culture  and  the  importance  of  what 
this  land  means . " 

Allen  said  he  believed  that  he  could  educate  motorcycle  tourists  about 
American  Indian  culture. 

"Granted,  the  rally  is  a great  party.  But  experiencing  the  Black  Hills 
is  much  more  than  that;  it's  a spiritual  encounter,"  he  said.  "We  intend 
to  give  the  motorcycle  tourist  a more  enchanting  experience  than  ever 
before  during  rally  because  the  land  is  so  beautiful  and  inspiring." 

Allen  also  said  that  he  had  offered  at  one  point  to  sell  the  600  acres 
for  what  he  paid  to  a tribe  or  Indian  group  that  wanted  to  preserve  the 
land.  He  said  the  same  offer  was  made  by  Dim  Reed,  the  rancher  who  sold 
the  acres  to  him. 

It  is  unclear  how  the  changes  will  be  received.  The  Bear  Butte 
International  Alliance  temporarily  withheld  official  comment  Thursday. 

But  Mato  Standing  High,  a lawyer  and  teacher  at  Black  Hills  State 
University,  has  been  a critic  of  the  plan.  "Kind  of  makes  it  hard  to  go  on 
a spiritual  journey  to  the  Black  Hills  with  the  background  noise  of  ZZ  Top 
and  Harleys,"  he  said. 

Contacted  Thursday  about  Allen's  revised  plan.  Standing  High  said  he 
remains  unconvinced. 

"I  understand  that  they  are  trying  to  keep  their  distance,  and  they're 
trying  to  do  it  respectfully,"  Standing  High  said.  "But  it's  hard  for 
somebody  to  engage  in  their  religious  practices  when  such  activities  are 
literally  within  view,  within  earshot." 

Contact  Dan  Daly  at  394-8421  or  dan.daly@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Puyallups'  water  plan  provokes  concern 
EI3IR0  KAWADA;  The  News  Tribune 
October  24th,  2005 

American  Indian  federal  treaty  rights  to  fish  in  the  Puyallup  River  might 
enter  a new  controversial  chapter  as  the  Puyallup  Tribe  proposes  stricter 
water-quality  standards  to  protect  fish  in  the  river's  lower  reach. 

The  rules  would  apply  to  businesses  and  local  governments  that  discharge 
treated  water  and  storm  runoff  into  the  river.  They  likely  would  have  to 
upgrade  their  wastewater  treatment  systems,  possibly  costing  millions  of 
dollars . 

Some  observers  say  the  changes  would  set  a precedent  that  could  extend 
well  beyond  local  waters. 

But  the  proposal  likely  won't  get  a warm  reception  in  cities  such  as 
Puyallup,  which  spent  more  than  $20  million  improving  its  sewer  plant 
several  years  ago. 

"If  the  tribe  is  intent  on  implementing  those  strict  standards,  they 
need  to  find  a funding  mechanism  to  pay  for  upgrading  our  sewer  plants," 
said  Puyallup  City  Councilman  Mike  Deal.  "Our  utility  rates  are  high 
enough  right  now.  I don't  think  our  citizens  would  sit  still  if  we 
proposed  another  rate  increase." 

Tribal  officials  didn't  return  phone  calls  seeking  comment. 

The  Puyallups  made  their  proposal  public  in  August  and  began  collecting 
comments.  They  recently  extended  the  review  period  to  Dec.  20. 

The  tribe  is  acting  in  place  of  the  state  Department  of  Ecology  to  set 
water  quality  standards  for  the  lower  Puyallup  River.  The  DOE,  in  turn, 
would  use  them  as  guidelines  in  issuing  water  discharge  permits  to 
businesses  and  governments. 


The  standards  would  update  ones  the  tribe  has  had  in  place  since  1994. 
Congress  granted  tribes  control  over  their  local  waters  in  a 1987 
amendment  to  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

The  changes  would  be  just  the  latest  way  that  American  Indians  have  used 
the  leverage  granted  to  them  on  a wide  range  of  environmental  issues  since 
they  won  a landmark  court  victory  three  decades  ago.  The  1974  Boldt 
decision  helped  settle  a virtual  civil  war  that  was  fought  on  the  Puyallup 
River  between  tribal  fishermen  and  nontribal  authorities. 

The  tribe  proposes  stringent  water-quality  criteria  in  many  areas, 
including  stricter  levels  of  pH,  dissolved  oxygen,  fecal  coliform  and 
water  temperatures. 

It  also  proposes  doing  away  with  "dilution  zones,"  a federal  standard 
that  allows  water  quality  measurements  to  be  taken  some  distance  from  the 
point  of  discharge. 

Cities  and  others  who  release  water  into  the  river  developed  their 
treatment  systems  based  on  maximum  daily  pollutant  amounts  allocated  by 
the  Department  of  Ecology  several  years  ago. 

In  the  cases  of  municipal  sewer  treatment  plants,  the  cost  of  tightening 
up  those  allocations  and  requiring  cleaner  water  would  be  passed  on  to 
customers . 

"Dischargers  up  and  down  the  river  probably  are  going  to  get  together  at 
some  point  to  figure  out  what  we  are  going  to  do, " said  Bill  Shoemaker, 
public  works  director  for  the  City  of  Sumner. 

He  said  he  hasn't  fully  reviewed  the  tribe's  proposal,  but  he  said  the 
suggested  dissolved-oxygen  level,  for  instance,  seemed  "beyond  what's 
natural . " 

Dannine  Dennings,  manager  of  the  water  quality  standard  unit  with  the 
Environment  Protection  Agency,  said  her  agency's  role  is  to  ensure 
proposed  standards  meet  minimum  federal  requirements.  Anything  beyond  that 
is  up  to  local  agencies. 

Glenn  Kuper,  a spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Ecology,  said  his 
department  plans  to  meet  with  the  tribe  soon  but  hasn't  fully  reviewed  the 
proposal . 

Llewellyn  Matthews,  executive  director  of  Northwest  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  said  she's  concerned  the  new  standards  would  create  "a 
patchwork  of  different  quality  standards  instead  of  one  set  of  standards" 
that  would  be  applied  across  the  state. 

She  questions  whether  stricter  regulations  in  a small  area  would  be 
effective  in  protecting  fish  that  live  and  travel  all  over  Northwest 
waters . 

Cities  and  businesses  are  hoping  a dialogue  with  the  tribe  will  resolve 
their  concerns  - a discussion  that  should  start  when  the  tribe  finishes 
its  review. 

Tom  Heinecke,  development  services  administrator  for  the  City  of 
Puyallup,  said  he  wants  to  negotiate  for  something  reasonable  that  city 
sewer  customers  can  handle. 

"I'd  imagine  there's  going  to  be  a long  discussion"  with  the  tribe,  he 
said . 

Eijiro  Kawada:  253-597-8633 
eijiro.kawada@thenewstribune.com 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tacoma  News,  Inc.  A subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Tulalip  leaseholders  decry  tribes'  silence 


By  Cathy  Logg 
Herald  Writer 
October  26,  2005 

TULALIP  - Some  people  who  lease  residential  land  on  the  Tulalip 
Reservation  say  the  tribes  want  them  off  the  land  as  quickly  and  cheaply 
as  possible. 

A committee  of  the  Marysville  Tulalip  Community  Association  met  Tuesday 
night  with  the  media  to  discuss  their  efforts  to  get  the  Tulalips  to  talk 
about  the  land-lease  issues.  However,  the  tribes  haven't  responded. 

Glen  Gobin,  a member  of  the  tribal  board  of  directors,  said  a cordial 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Tulalips  at  least  a month  ago,  but  he  added  that  a 
meeting  wouldn't  be  productive. 

"They  deny  the  existence  of  our  sovereign  ability  to  govern  the  tribes 
and  do  this  and  do  that,  let  alone  being  the  landlord,"  Gobin  said  Tuesday 
before  the  Marysville  Tulalip  Community  Association  meeting. 

"To  me,  until  they're  willing  to  recognize  our  sovereignty,  there's  no 
point  in  talking  to  them." 

The  association's  president,  Tom  Mitchell,  said  the  group  just  wants  to 
talk  to  the  tribes. 

"This  is  a community;  these  people  have  lived  here  for  decades  - some 
for  generations,"  Mitchell  said.  "Everybody  knows  each  other.  We're 
neighbors,  and  we've  always  gotten  along  well  with  the  tribes. 

"We're  not  denying  that  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  do  this.  We  believe 
it's  not  fair  and  equitable,  and  the  tribes  should  work  with  us  to  try  to 
ease  the  pain.  We're  baffled  that  they  won't  do  that." 

The  residents  say  they  don't  want  to  lose  the  money  they've  invested  in 
their  homes  on  the  leased  land. 

"There's  a benefit  to  the  lessees,"  Gobin  said.  "They  get  to  lease 
waterfront  property,  and  they  don't  pay  any  taxes  on  the  land." 

The  tribes  say  the  leases  have  always  made  it  clear  that  the  property 
belongs  to  the  Tulalips,  and  when  the  leases  end,  any  homes  not  moved 
revert  to  the  tribes. 

In  December,  the  Tulalips  announced  that  leases  for  32  families  on 
waterfront  property  at  Mission  Beach  will  not  be  renewed  when  they  expire 
in  2012. 

The  Tulalips  have  had  environmental  studies  done  and  are  concerned  about 
erosion  along  the  bluffs  in  the  area.  They  also  are  concerned  about 
pollution  in  the  bay  caused  by  all  the  houses. 

Another  311  leases  are  due  to  expire  between  2009  and  2033.  At  the  end 
of  those  leases,  most  homeowners  will  be  offered  a final  15-year  lease. 

The  Tulalips  are  interested  in  the  properties  to  accommodate  future  growth 
of  the  tribes. 

Rick  Hunter  and  his  wife,  Carol,  are  upset  by  the  end  of  the  leases. 

They  each  own  a home  on  the  reservation. 

"We  expected  to  be  able  to  renew  the  leases,"  which  have  been  going  on 
for  years  and  years,  Rick  Hunter  said,  adding  that  he  bought  his  home  for 
$55,000  in  1985.  "We  didn't  realize  they  were  going  to  end  totally." 

He  said  he  thinks  the  tribes  should  buy  the  homes. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  organization  try  to  look  for  some  kind  of 
compromise  so  we  might  be  compensated  for  the  houses  in  some  way,  or  be 
able  to  sell  them  to  tribal  members,"  Hunter  said. 

Gobin  said  the  Tulalips  have  "never  given  much  thought"  to  buying  the 
homes . 

"If  we're  trying  to  clear  the  (homes  on  the)  bay  out,  why  would  we  want 
to  buy  them?  They're  either  going  to  move,  become  tribal  property,  or 
we're  going  to  tear  them  down,"  Gobin  said. 

Dave  Dorsey,  a committee  member  who  lives  on  leased  land  at  Mission 
Beach,  said  the  Tulalips'  actions  have  affected  property  values  so  much 
that  the  Snohomish  County  assessor  has  begun  lowering  2006  taxes  on  the 
homes  on  leased  land.  Dorsey  said  his  taxes  dropped  by  about  75  percent. 

At  least  one  real  estate  agent  said  people  who  buy  homes  on  tribal  land 
still  get  a good  deal,  even  now. 

Shane  Ristine,  a Windermere  agent,  is  trying  to  sell  a home  on  Mission 
Beach  Heights  Road.  The  three-bedroom,  two-bath,  1,700-square-foot  home 
built  in  1953  is  for  sale  for  $224,950. 


"This  would  be  an  ideal  situation  to  have  a beautiful  view  for  not  much 
money/'  Ristine  said.  "If  the  lease  runs  out,  the  owner  is  entitled  to 
pick  the  house  up  and  move  it  anywhere  they  want,  just  off  tribal  land. 

"Any  new  owner  would  be  able  to  stay  there  until  the  current  lease  is 
up/'  he  said. 

Those  leases  expire  in  2012,  with  an  option  for  a final  15-year 
extension . 

"They'd  be  buying  a home  for  22  years.  It's  kind  of  like  buying  a 
timeshare/'  Ristine  said. 

Farther  down  Mission  Beach,  where  many  residents  own  their  land,  the 
property  values  are  higher  - in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000  and  up,  he 
said . 

Mitchell  wonders  why  the  tribes  won't  even  talk  with  the  homeowners. 

"This  is  a very  controversial  issue  on  the  reservation, " Mitchell  said. 
"Many  tribal  members  think  they've  gone  too  far. 

"All  we  want  to  do  is  talk,  and  they  won't  talk,  and  that  troubles  us 
dramatically,"  he  said. 

Reporter  Cathy  Logg:  425-339-3437  or  logg@heraldnet.com. 
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Tribal  land  not  exempt  from  law,  court  says 

Police  can  enforce  tobacco  sale  rules  on  the  Meskwaki  settlement, 
the  judges  say. 

By  DEFF  ECKHOFF 
REGISTER  STAFF  WRITER 
October  29,  2005 

The  sovereign  ability  of  American  Indian  tribes  to  make  their  own  rules 
on  their  own  land  does  not  mean  that  tribal  employees  can  violate  laws 
against  selling  tobacco  to  underaged  teens,  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Friday. 

Justices  made  that  decision  in  rejecting  a lower  court's  ruling  that 
Iowa  had  no  authority  to  ticket  a convenience  store  employee  in  2003. 

Lawyers  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa  said  they 
have  not  yet  decided  whether  they  will  appeal  the  decision,  which  draws  a 
distinction  between  civil  or  regulatory  laws  and  criminal  statutes. 

"We  are  pleased  that  the  Supreme  Court  adopted  that  distinction,"  said 
Jeffrey  Rasmussen,  a lawyer  for  tribe.  "We  think  this  falls  on  the  other 
side  of  that  line,  but  the  basic  analysis  of  the  court  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  argument  that  we  were  making." 

The  legal  arguments  began  in  March  2003,  when  an  officer  with  the  Tama 
County  sheriff's  office  ticketed  Lester  Tobias  Lasley  for  improperly 
selling  tobacco  at  the  Meskwaki  Trading  Post. 

Tama  County  authorities  insisted  in  court  that  the  citation  was  a 
criminal  violation  and  therefore  proper,  because  a 1948  act  of  Congress 
gave  Iowa  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  matters  on  tribal  land. 

Tribal  lawyers  objected,  contending  that  the  ticket  was  equivalent  to  a 
tobacco  sales  regulation  and  the  state  lacked  "civil  regulatory 
jurisdiction"  over  tribal  land. 

A magistrate  judge  sided  with  the  tribe  in  2003,  dismissing  the  case. 

But  Supreme  Court  justices  noted  Friday  that  courts  in  other  states  have 
outlined  a difference  between  civil  and  criminal  laws.  Congress  clearly 
intended  to  protect  tribal  authority,  according  to  the  ruling.  But  federal 
law  also  gave  states  power  "to  promote  the  safety  and  health"  of  all 
citizens . 


Allowing  the  tobacco  sales  "would  circumvent  the  Legislature's 
determination"  that  such  sales  are  "dangerous  to  the  health"  of  underaged 
persons,  wrote  Chief  Justice  Louis  Lavorato. 
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Power  plant  shutdown  bringing  gloom  to  N.  Arizona 
Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
October  30,  2005 

As  Black  Mesa  Mine  sends  layoff  notices,  and  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  seeks  workers  to  do  mothball  work,  the  stark  reality  is  setting  in 
throughout  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  reservations  and  the  Bullhead  City  area. 

The  region,  representing  a good  chunk  of  northern  Arizona,  is  on  the 
verge  of  a major  economic  hit  beginning  Dec.  31,  with  what  is  expected  to 
be  at  least  the  temporary  closing  of  the  huge  power  plant  in  Laughlin,  Nev. 

That  will  mean  the  loss  of  nearly  a third  of  the  Hopi ' s $21.5  million 
operating  budget  and  huge  slashes  in  programs  affecting  the  elderly  and 
young.  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  more  than  600  jobs  - some  directly  tied  to 
the  plant,  some  not  - in  the  Bullhead  City  area  and  the  loss  of  about  500 
jobs  in  the  north-central  Navajo  region. 

The  Mohave  Generating  Station  provides  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
electricity  that  Southern  California  Edison  delivers  to  its  customers, 
said  Gloria  Quinn,  an  Edison  spokeswoman. 

The  economic  storm  has  been  brewing  for  six  years,  since  Southern 
California  Edison  agreed  to  install  more  than  $1  billion  of  equipment  to 
clean  up  emissions  at  its  Mohave  Generating  Station  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a lawsuit  that  claimed  the  plant,  which 
often  blankets  Bullhead  City  in  soot,  violated  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  anti-pollution  devices  the  company  agreed  to  put  in  take  at  least 
1 1/2  years  to  install.  Southern  California  Edison  has  done  no  work  on 
them. 

Unless  the  company  violates  the  consent  decree,  wins  an  extension  or 
works  out  a compromise,  Mohave  will  close  as  the  rest  of  the  world  rings 
in  the  new  year.  The  ripple  effect  will  be  huge. 

Black  Mesa  Mine,  which  supplies  the  coal  the  generating  station  uses  to 
make  electricity,  will  have  no  reason  to  operate.  Peabody  Energy  Co., 
which  excavates  and  pulverizes  Black  Mesa  Mine's  coal,  mixes  it  with  water 
and  slurries  it  273  miles  to  Laughlin,  also  will  shut  down.  Both  have 
exclusive  contracts  with  Mohave. 

Hopi's  limited  options 

The  effects  of  a shutdown  would  be  most  profound  among  the  Hopi. 

The  northern  Arizona  tribe  of  about  10,000  - many  living  in  high-desert, 
mesa-top  villages,  where  they  conduct  ancient  religious  ceremonies  - has 
limited  economic  options  since  tribal  members  twice  rejected  proposals  to 
build  casinos. 

The  reservation  is  located  far  from  major  transportation  corridors  and 
has  only  a limited  tourist  industry  centered  around  its  finely  carved 
kachina  dolls.  It  also  owns  a few  businesses  in  Flagstaff  and  Sedona  and 
ranch  land  in  the  Winslow  area. 

Much  of  the  mine  tax  money  has  been  funneled  into  the  tribe's  12 
villages  to  propagate  the  traditional  customs  and  combat  the  rapid  loss  of 
the  Hopi  language  among  young  people. 

But  18  percent  across-the-board  cutbacks  of  what  Hopi  tribal  officials 
said  are  all  programs  go  into  effect  Jan.  1 to  help  deal  with  the  revenue 


shortfall . 

It's  almost  too  much  to  bear  for  residents  of  Shungopavi  village,  where 
adobe  homes  cling  to  the  side  of  a mesa  top  500  feet  above  the  desert 
floor . 

When  Delores  Komaquaptewa,  77,  shuffled  into  the  community  center  for 
the  monthly  meeting  for  the  village  on  Second  Mesa,  her  handmade  shawl  was 
pulled  tightly  around  her  stooped  shoulders  and  her  ire  was  up.  She 
slumped  into  her  seat  as  she  listened  to  the  big  item  on  the  agenda:  why 
the  budget  was  cut  from  $30,000  last  year  to  $20,000  this  year  to  $6,000 
next  year  for  the  Shungopavi  elderly  center. 

"We'll  be  lucky  if  that  even  pays  for  the  lunches  next  year  and  forget 
about  socializing  with  other  towns,"  Komaquaptewa  said. 

Carrie  Watahomigie,  a Hopi  tribal  member,  said  that  each  village  should 
be  asking  for  "18  percent  more"  from  the  tribal  government  rather  than 
accepting  the  cutbacks  for  next  year. 

"We  are  just  now  getting  our  youth  and  elderly  programs  going  across  the 
reservation,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  the  tribal  leaders  have  decided 
to  cut  out  of  the  budget,"  she  said.  "This  is  creating  unbelievable  stress 
on  families." 

But  Perry  Honani,  leader  of  Sipaulovi  village  on  First  Mesa,  said  he 
would  just  as  soon  see  the  coal  money  go  away  and  Hopi  society  revert  to 
its  foundations  before  World  War  II. 

"We  were  self-supporting  then,  and  today  all  you  hear  is  bickering  over 
this  coal  money,"  Honani  said.  "The  problem  is  that  coal  money  should  come 
to  the  villages  and  not  the  tribal  council  because  it  just  adds  to  all  the 
controversies.  We  need  peace  for  our  religious  ceremonies." 

Meanwhile,  the  Hopi  Reservation  is  full  of  second-guessers  about  why  the 
tribe  is  so  vulnerable  to  the  outside  economic  forces. 

"This  should  have  been  dealt  with  eight  years  ago  and  bold  decisions 
made,"  said  former  Hopi  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney,  administrator  for  Sichomovi 
village.  He  is  running  against  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Jr.  in  Tuesday's 
tribal  primary. 

Sidney  said  the  tribe  should  have  taken  a "good-faith  effort"  from  a 
Japanese  corporation  in  the  early  1990s  to  build  a railroad  line  from  the 
mine  to  link  into  the  Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  railroad  track  east  of 
Flagstaff  and  wean  the  coal  from  water  transportation. 

"Then,  four  years  ago,  there  was  a proposal  to  build  an  electric 
generation  plant  on  site,  which  also  died  on  the  vine,"  Sidney  said.  "Now, 
here  we  are  in  the  11th  hour,  with  potentially  devastating  effects  to  our 
culture.  This  certainly  didn't  have  to  happen  the  way  that  it  did." 

Taylor,  however,  said  all  the  current  problems  could  be  resolved  quickly 
and  that  Hopi,  Navajo,  Peabody  Energy  and  Southern  California  Edison  could 
reach  an  accord  by  mid-November. 

"If  we  can  reach  that  milestone,  Edison  would  then  be  amenable  to  go  to 
the  state  of  Nevada  and  the  environmental  groups  and  ask  for  an  extension, 
and  it  would  give  them  the  ability  to  move  forward  to  get  the  money  for 
the  smokestack  scrubbers,"  Taylor  said. 

Keeping  hope  alive 

After  years  of  sending  mixed  messages  about  the  future  of  the  power 
plant,  including  filing  a request  with  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  last  year  to  begin  the  process  of  shutting  down  Mohave,  Edison 
now  wants  to  keep  the  plant  open. 

"The  most  appropriate  Mohave  scenario  is  the  continued  operations 
scenario,"  wrote  Russell  G.  Wordan,  Edison's  manager  for  regulatory  policy 
and  affairs,  in  a filing  with  the  commission  last  month. 

Worden  wrote  that  sharp  price  increases  in  natural  gas  and  the  lack  of 
reliability  in  other  electricity  producers  in  Southern  California  "has 
underscored  the  high  importance  and  value  of  Mohave  to  fuel  diversity." 

In  testimony  this  month  before  the  commission,  however,  Edison  official 
Harold  Ray  said  that  there  are  no  plans  to  keep  the  plant  open  in 
violation  of  the  consent  decree.  Miners  at  Black  Mesa  also  have  begun 
receiving  layoff  notices  effective  Dec.  15. 

Beth  Sutton,  a spokeswoman  for  Peabody  Energy,  said  all  of  the  company's 
employees  had  received  the  notices,  along  with  tribal  leaders,  and  "we  are 


transitioning  into  at  least  a temporary  closure  of  the  mine  at  the  end  of 
December . " 

Even  if  Southern  California  Edison  pushes  to  keep  the  plant  open  or  to 
reopen  after  a temporary  closure  another  problem  could  force  Mohave  out  of 
business . 

For  years,  water  has  been  pumped  from  the  "N"  aquifer,  beneath  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo  reservations,  to  move  coal  to  Mohave.  But  that  has  been 
criticized  as  causing  the  drying  up  of  Hopi  springs.  It  will  cease  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  along  with  the  lease  for  the  Black  Mesa  mine. 

A proposal  is  being  examined  to  build  a water  pipeline  120  miles  across 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  from  pumps  between  Flagstaff  and  Winslow 
in  the  Coconino  aquifer  to  the  coal  slurry  preparation  plant  at  Black  Mesa. 

But  Navajo  and  Hopi  officials  have  had  snags  in  negotiations  during  the 
last  month  on  the  route  of  the  pipeline,  and  intense  negotiations  continue 
concerning  the  price  paid  for  the  coal.  They  already  have  resolved 
lingering  issues  over  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coal. 

Ultimately,  environmental  groups  like  the  Sierra  Club  and  Grand  Canyon 
Trust  hold  the  future  of  the  plant  in  their  hands.  They  say  that  unless 
there  is  an  ironclad  agreement  to  install  the  anti-pollution  equipment, 
there  will  be  no  deal. 

"The  only  thing  satisfactory  is  for  them  to  install  the  scrubbers.  That 
has  to  be  a concrete  proposal,"  said  Richard  Mayol,  a spokesman  for  Grand 
Canyon  Trust  in  Flagstaff. 

Rob  Smith,  a representative  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  Phoenix,  said  he  would 
be  "skeptical"  if  Edison  would  honor  any  more  agreements  to  install  the 
anti-pollution  equipment. 

"They've  got  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  sulphur  dioxide  credits  and 
can  make  money  running  that  plant  or  doing  nothing,"  Smith  said.  "Plus 
moving  the  coal  that  way  has  always  been  a Rube  Goldberg  kind  of  scheme, 
which  no  one  else  has  done,  for  good  reason." 

Smith  also  speculated  in  a memo  to  Sierra  Club  members  that  Edison  would 
offer  "some  environmental  goodie"  in  an  attempt  to  extend  the  deadline  of 
the  consent  decree. 

"I  don't  know  if  they'll  have  a done  deal  to  present  or  simply  be 
seeking  to  buy  more  time  while  they  haggle  out  the  rest  of  the  details 
with  Peabody  and  the  tribes,"  Smith  wrote. 
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El  Paso  asks  feds  to  intervene 

Pipeline  company  doesn't  believe  it  needs  tribe's  consent  on  right  of  way 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  25,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - El  Paso  Western  Pipelines  and  the  Navajo  Nation  have  agreed 
to  disagree  for  now  on  the  value  of  the  company's  900-mile  network  of 
natural  gas  pipelines  crossing  Navajo  soil  while  waiting  on  the  feds  to 
draw  a line  in  the  sand  determining  whether  El  Paso  even  needs  the  tribe's 
consent . 

El  Paso  doesn't  believe  it  does  and  is  asking  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  its  application  in  order  to  avoid  a conflict  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission's  (FERC)  jurisdiction  over  El  Paso 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

El  Paso,  whose  right-of-way  expired  Oct.  17,  contends  that  failure  by 
the  Interior  to  give  its  approval  "would  be  tantamount  to  requiring  an 
unauthorized  abandonment  of  El  Paso's  pipeline  facilities." 


In  its  Sept.  29  letter  to  Interior  Solicitor  Sue  Ellen  Wooldridge,  El 
Paso  said  it  has  been  engaged  in  lengthy  negotiations  with  the  Nation  in 
an  effort  to  renew  its  1985  right-of-way  contract  on  "fair  and  reasonable 
terms . " 

"To  date,  the  Nation  has  demanded  that  El  Paso  remit  several  hundred 
times  fair  market  value  as  remuneration  (payment)  for  the  Nation's  consent 
to  the  renewal,"  the  company  said. 

"The  Nation's  demand  translates  to  about  $50,000  per  acre  for  an 
easement.  In  contrast,  the  fair  market  value  of  a perpetual  easement  on 
comparable  off -reservation  land  is  generally  between  $100  and  $500  an 
acre,"  El  Paso  said. 

The  more  than  $400  million  the  Nation  is  asking  for  "equates  to  a $22 
million  payment  annually  over  a 20  year  period,"  according  to  El  Paso.  The 
Nation  has  rejected  El  Paso's  most  recent  offer  worth  in  excess  of  $200 
million,  forcing  it  to  seek  federal  approval  to  bypass  getting  the 
Nation's  permission. 

"The  parties  are  therefore  approximately  one  quarter  of  a billion 
dollars  apart  on  a 20  year  renewal,"  El  Paso  said. 

Bruce  Connery,  vice  president  for  Investor  and  Public  Relations  for  El 
Paso  Corp.  in  Houston,  said  last  week  that  the  company  is  asking  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  "approve  our  application  that  it  would  not 
require  Navajo  consent.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  land  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"I  don't  want  to  interpret  the  legal  arguments.  Better  for  it  to  speak 
for  itself,"  he  said. 

Disrupting  threat 

El  Paso  contended  in  its  filing  with  the  Interior  that  the  Oct.  17 
expiration  of  its  rights-of-way,  which  have  been  in  existence  since  1950, 
"threatens  to  disrupt  El  Paso's  pipeline  operations  and  service  to 
millions  of  consumers  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and  California  who 
depend  on  these  very  rights-of-way  for  their  energy  needs." 

El  Paso  said  the  Nation's  "unreasonable  conditions  for  consent"  do  not 
bar  the  Interior's  immediate  approval  of  its  application  and  its  rights- 
of-way.  El  Paso  argued: 

Under  the  Navajo  Nation's  Treaty  of  1868  with  the  United  States,  "the 
Nation  expressly  agreed  to  permit  construction  of  works  of  utility  or 
necessity  upon  Navajo  Lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  damages,"  and  that 
Congress  has  not  abrogated  its  treaty.  Nor  can  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  act  in  a manner  or  impose  a regulation  that  would  abrogate  the 
treaty's  provisions,  El  Paso  said. 

The  Treaty  of  1868  states:  "They  will  not  in  future  oppose  the 
construction  of  railroads,  wagon  roads,  mail  stations,  or  other  works  of 
utility  or  necessity  which  may  be  ordered  or  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States; 

"(B)ut  should  such  roads  or  other  works  be  constructed  on  the  lands  of 
the  reservation,  the  government  will  pay  the  tribe  whatever  amount  of 
damage  may  be  assessed  by  three  disinterested  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose,  one  of  said  commissioners  to 
be  a chief  or  head  man  of  the  tribe." 

In  its  discussion,  El  Paso  said  the  Nation  consented  to  its  pipeline 
rights-of-way  back  in  1868  when  the  treaty  was  signed.  "Under  the  Treaty, 
the  Nation  relinquished  its  power  to  oppose,  then  and  in  the  'future,' 
works  of  utility  or  necessity  upon  Navajo  Lands  ordered  or  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

'Utility  or  necessity' 

"Moreover,  the  Nation  acquired  its  lands  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  order  or  permit  construction  and  operation  of  works  of 
utility  or  necessity  thereon,"  El  Paso  said. 

"Thus,  the  Nation's  right  to  occupy  and  use  its  lands  has,  since  its 
inception,  been  subject  to  and  burdened  by  the  right  of  persons,  including 
El  Paso,  'to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in  [Navajo  Lands]'  as 
authorized  by  the  United  States  and  'ordered  or  permitted'  by  FERC,"  the 
company  said. 


* The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  (BIA)  implementing  regulation  requiring 
tribal  consent  to  rights-of-way  crossing  Indian  land  cannot  be  lawfully 
applied  to  tribes,  including  the  Nation,  that  have  chosen  not  to 
reorganize  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act. 

By  not  reorganizing  under  IRA,  "the  Nation  is  barred  from  invoking  the 
consent  provisions  that  are  available  solely  to  IRA  tribes,"  El  Paso  said. 

* Renewal  of  El  Paso's  right-of-way  is  necessary  to  avoid  a conflict  with 
FERC's  jurisdiction  over  El  Paso  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  "Neither 
Secretary  Norton  nor  the  Nation  can  effectively  veto  the  decision  of 
FERC  to  certificate  El  Paso's  pipeline  for  public  convenience  and 
necessity. " 

The  company  said  Secretary  Norton  has  an  obligation  to  consider  El 
Paso's  54-year  history  of  natural  gas  transportation  over  these  rights-of- 
way  "to  ensure  their  actions  do  not  interfere  with  the  continuous  supply 
of  this  gas  at  reasonable  rates  over  rights-of-way  maintained  on 
reasonable  terms." 

* The  Nation's  imposition  of  unreasonable  terms  for  its  consent  to 
renewal  of  the  rights-of-way  "is  tantamount  to  an  unlawful  exercise  of 
regulatory  authority  over  non-Indians  and  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of 
its  tribal  jurisdiction  as  defined  by  federal  law,"  El  Paso  said. 

"As  such,  the  Nation's  terms  of  consent  are  invalid  and  cannot  prevent 
Secretary  Norton  from  granting  the  rights  of  way  sought  in  El  Paso's 
renewal  application,"  the  company  said. 

El  Paso's  Connery  said  that  literally,  nothing  has  happened  since  the 
Oct.  13  deadline. 

"There's  nothing  else  that  we  can  do,  I guess,  is  the  short  answer.  It 
takes  a movement  on  their  part  to  do  that.  The  gas  is  flowing,  we're 
serving  our  customers.  There's  been  no  impact.  There's  been  no  response 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  as  yet,  so  things  just  proceed  on.  We're 
hopeful  the  leadership  will  urge  the  negotiating  team  to  take  a more 
reasoned  approach,"  he  said. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  the  negotiating  team  will  need  to  take  a 
different  stance  vs.  where  they  are  today  or  hopefully  members  of  the 
tribal  council  or  others  will  persuade  them  to  look  at  it  in  a more 
reasoned  way,"  Connery  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Health  effects  of  uranium  considered 

Town  hall  meeting  addresses  health  repercussions  of  uranium  mining 
By  Ryan  Hall  The  Daily  Times 
October  26,  2005 

SHIPROCK  - Donald  Yellowhorse,  62,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  worked  in  a uranium 
mine  near  his  home  from  1960-1967,  beginning  at  age  17.  At  the  time,  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  dangers  of  radiation  and  wore  only  a helmet  for 
protection.  In  1990,  he  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  of  the  liver  and  lungs. 

"That's  what  they  said  it  was,  cancer  from  the  uranium,"  Yellowhorse 
said,  recalling  the  results  of  an  X-ray  taken  in  Albuquerque.  "These 
miners  didn't  know  there  was  a danger  of  cancer.  Everybody  that  is  older 
like  me,  they  pass  away  from  the  uranium.  If  I don't  work  there,  I think 
healthier  I be." 

Yellowhorse  spoke  Tuesday  outside  of  a town  hall  meeting  in  Shiprock, 
held  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Justice,  to  discuss 
federal  compensation  programs  for  former  nuclear  weapons  industry  workers 
and  their  survivors. 


Careens  covered  included  uranium  mining,  uranium  ore  milling  and 
transportation . 

More  than  $1  billion  has  been  paid  out  to  former  uranium  industry 
workers  across  the  United  States  since  Part  B of  the  Energy  Employees 
Occupational  Illness  Compensation  Program  (EEOICP)  went  into  effect  in 
2001,  according  to  statistics  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

"Part  B covers  a very  narrow  scope  of  illnesses,"  said  Larry  Hoss, 
project  manager  for  the  compensation  program. 

He  noted  Part  E,  which  has  paid  out  nearly  $200  million  nationwide  since 
2004,  has  expanded  the  diseases  covered. 

"It  opened  up  to  a wide  array  of  illnesses,"  Hoss  said,  adding  the 
provision  covers  any  illness  caused  by  any  toxic  substance. 

Despite  the  high  pay-outs,  Hoss  estimated  that  there  are  more 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for  the  program  that  haven't  filed  then  those 
who  had. 

He  added  that  under  Part  B of  EEOICP,  a former  worker  or  survivor  can 
get  $150,000  while  Part  E provides  up  to  $250,000  per  individual, 
depending  on  circumstances.  Medical  expenses  can  also  be  paid  under 
certain  conditions. 

"It  helped  out  a lot  with  the  bills,  the  house  and  the  truck," 
Yellowhorse,  who  did  not  discuss  the  amount  he  received  due  to  a privacy 
agreement,  said. 

Hoss  noted  he  couldn't  provide  an  estimate  on  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  that  will  be  paid  out  by  EEOICP  and  the  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act,  which  has  paid  out  $186  million  in  Part  B claims  and  $27 
million  in  Part  E claims  to  date. 

Hoss  said  area  residents  should  be  aware  of  the  programs  and  study  the 
requirements  if  they  or  their  parents  worked  with  uranium. 

"There  was  a lot  of  uranium  mining  up  in  this  area.  A lot  of  that  mining 
was  done  by  Native  American  workers,"  Hoss  said.  "Our  purpose  in  being 
here  is  to  provide  program  information  to  as  many  people  as  we  can." 

One  of  those  workers  was  Earl  Saltwater  Sr.  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  who 
died  in  1991.  His  son,  Earl  Saltwater  Dr.  spoke  at  the  meeting  Tuesday. 

"Genocide  has  been  committed.  You  are  supposed  to  be  helping  us," 
Saltwater  said  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Justice  representatives 
attending  the  town  hall  meeting,  which  drew  a crowd  of  more  than  200.  "The 
federal  government  is  always  hiding  something  behind  them.  Nobody's 
getting  a fair  chance.  Today  we  have  disease,  we're  sick  and  we  die." 

His  comments  were  met  with  shouting  and  clapping  from  those  in 
attendance. 

Shelby  Hallmark,  director  of  the  office  of  workers  compensation  programs 
for  the  department  of  labor,  told  Saltwater  that  there  are  problems  with 
verifying  documentation  and  that  the  compensation  programs  are  governed  by 
restrictions  set  by  Congress. 

"We  are  aware  there  are  documentation  problems  where  people  don't  have 
original  records,  but  we  do  want  to  provide  benefits  to  the  Navajo  Nation, 

" Hallmark  said. 

Following  Hallmark's  answer  to  his  comments.  Saltwater  told  his  story. 

His  father  was  a uranium  miner  in  the  1940s  that  "dressed  like  a 
construction  worker,  no  protection,  no  anything,"  according  to  Saltwater. 

The  younger  Saltwater,  now  59,  remembered  his  father  mining  the  ore  then 
transporting  it  in  his  dump  truck.  On  days  where  his  father  did  not  work. 
Saltwater  rode  in  the  back  of  the  truck  while  running  errands. 

"We  didn't  even  know  (about  the  dangers  of  uranium  exposure).  We  don't 
know  anything  about  this  until  the  70s,"  Saltwater  said. 

In  1991,  his  father  died  of  cancer  caused  by  uranium  exposure. 

"He  died  from  lung  cancers,  prostate  cancers,  too  many  to  name," 

Saltwater  said,  noting  his  father's  uranium  exposure  was  nearly  300 
percent . 

His  children  were  given  a $150,000  payment  under  the  EEOICP,  but  when 
Saltwater  Jr.,  who  worked  in  a uranium  mine  for  just  over  three  months 
between  1968  and  1969,  contracted  pulmonary  fibrosis,  his  claim  was  denied. 

According  to  information  provided  during  the  town  hall  meeting,  workers 
at  the  uranium  mines  that  were  located  near  Shiprock  are  eligible  for 
compensation  if  they  were  diagnosed  with,  or  killed  by,  an  illness  linked 


to  a toxic  substance  associated  with  their  work.  Additionally,  they  must 
have  worked  at  the  site  sometime  between  1942  and  1971. 

For  more  information  on  the  compensation  programs,  contact  Energy 
Employees  Compensation  Resource  Center  at  1-866-272-3622. 

Ryan  Hall:  rhall@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Ariz.  group  gets  $4  mil  to  fight  Indian  cancer  disparities 

Expert  says  present  health  system  not  able  to  respond  to  growing  needs 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

October  29,  2005 

An  Arizona  group  trying  to  eliminate  cancer  disparities  for  Indians  has 
received  a $4  million  grant  for  research,  education  and  training  from  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

"Cancer  in  Indian  communities  is  an  increasing  problem,"  said  John  Lewis, 
executive  director  of  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona.  "The  present 
health  system  isn't  geared  up  to  address  it  and  doesn't  respond  in  a 
comprehensive  way. 

"This  will  help  us  document  it  using  research  methodologies  as  a basis 
for  changing  policy  and  improving  the  ability  of  health  providers  to  close 
those  disparities." 

The  grant,  part  of  $18  million  given  nationally,  was  awarded  to  the 
Southwest  American  Indian  Collaborative  Network,  a group  that  includes 
leaders  from  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona,  the  Arizona  Cancer 
Center,  the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center,  Translational  Genomics  Research 
Institute  and  the  Western  Regional  Community  Clinical  Oncology  Program. 

In  Arizona,  Native  Americans  have  the  lowest  five-year  survival  rates 
for  all  cancers  and  have  the  largest  percentage  of  disseminated,  poorly 
defined  cancers,  according  to  the  Arizona  Comprehensive  Cancer  Control 
Plan,  a blueprint  for  cancer  treatment  in  Arizona. 

Cancer  is  the  second-leading  cause  of  death  among  Indians,  who,  in 
Arizona,  have  an  average  life  expectancy  of  55  years,  compared  with  72 
years  for  Whites. 

For  Native  men,  liver,  lung  and  prostate  cancers  are  the  most  prevalent, 
with  prostate  cancer  the  biggest  killer. 

For  Native  women,  breast,  ovary  and  liver  cancers  are  the  most  frequent, 
but  gall  bladder  cancer  causes  the  most  deaths. 

And  skin  cancer  is  one  of  the  top  five  cancers  among  Native  Americans. 

Arizona  is  home  to  21  tribes,  and  Phoenix  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
Native  Americans  of  any  of  the  country's  top  10  largest  cities. 

The  state  also  has  the  largest  number  of  Native  Americans  living  on 
reservations,  and  their  remote  nature  means  some  cancer  services  are 
unavailable . 

"This  $4  million  will  carry  us  through  the  next  five  years,"  said  Dr. 
Charlton  Wilson,  associate  director  of  the  Centers  of  Excellence  at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center.  "We  hope  to  continue  to  build  sustainable 
programs  addressing  education,  training  and  research." 

Wilson  said  the  grant  will  help  increase  community  awareness  about 
cancer  in  Native  communities. 

"It  also  will  train  minority  researchers  who  come  from  the  community  and 
understand  its  needs  better,"  Wilson  said.  "These  researchers  know  what  is 
most  applicable  to  the  community,  and  that  research  will  lead  to  the  most 
effective  treatments. 


"The  long-range  success  is  for  investigators  and  students  to  learn 
within  this  grant  program  and  then  have  individual  and  sustainable 
research  grants." 

Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Blue  Tint  of  Indian  Country 

Democratic  administrations  have  been  kindest  to  Native  Americans  - 
and  come  election  time,  Indians  remember. 

By  Rose  Aguilar,  AlterNet 
October  24,  2005 

During  the  2004  presidential  election.  Democrats  and  Republicans  heavily 
courted  the  most  underrepresented  group  in  the  country:  Native  Americans. 
Although  Indians  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  many 
live  in  swing  states  and  their  influence  in  determining  the  outcome  of 
state  and  local  elections  is  growing.  Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  95 
percent  of  Indians  are  Democrats. 

Thurston  County  - the  only  county  in  Nebraska  that  voted  for  John  Kerry 
for  president  - is  home  to  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  Indian  reservations . 
Kerry  won  six  of  Montana's  56  counties,  three  of  which  are  home  to  Indian 
reservations . 

"The  Democrats,  I believe,  have  taken  some  of  the  leading  steps  forward 
for  Indian  country,"  says  Janine  Pease,  a Crow  Indian  and  vice  president 
for  American  Indian  Affairs  at  Rocky  Mountain  College  in  Billings,  Mont. 

"If  you  go  back  and  study  some  of  the  legislation  that's  been  passed, 
it's  happened  under  Democratic  administrations,"  Pease  points  out.  "Jimmy 
Carter  signed  the  law  on  tribal  colleges.  Bill  Clinton  signed  the 
executive  order  on  tribal  colleges  and  on  tribal  sovereignty.  There  just 
isn't  any  way  you  can  compare  legislation  under  Republican  administrations. 
I spent  my  entire  dissertation  looking  into  civil  rights  and  education 
acts  and  the  leading  pieces  of  legislation  that  bring  what  little  has 
happened  in  Indian  country  alive  have  been  Democratic  initiatives." 

Republicans,  on  the  other  have,  have  "dismantled  Indian  country  big 
time,"  says  Pease.  "The  Reagan  administration  didn't  appropriate  any  money 
for  programs  in  Indian  country  and  let  them  basically  starve  to  death.  We 
had  35  tribal  programs  that  were  contracted  from  federal  funds  for  a whole 
number  of  issue  areas,  from  the  EPA  to  abandoned  land  mines.  After 
Reagan's  first  term,  we  were  down  to  five.  That  is  starvation." 

Century-old  treaties  signed  between  tribes  and  the  United  States 
government  guaranteed  Indians  basic  services  in  exchange  for  their  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Services  were  created 
to  provide  education  and  healthcare,  respectively.  Those  promises  have  not 
been  kept,  as  proven  by  extremely  high  unemployment  rates  and  poor  access 
to  healthcare. 

Take  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  for  instance.  Located  in  Browning,  Mont. 

- a town  that  borders  Glacier  National  Park  - the  Blackfeet  tribe  has  15, 
640  members  and  a 68  percent  unemployment  rate.  "If  you  don't  work  for  the 
tribe,  the  hospital,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  school  district, 
then  all  you've  got  is  the  convenience  stores  and  small,  part-time, 
minimum-wage  jobs,"  says  Carol  Sway-Henderson . "People  think  we  Indians 
get  a check  every  month  and  that's  not  true.  Believe  me,  Indians  want  to 
work,  but  the  jobs  don't  exist." 

The  tribe  is  planning  to  build  a casino  to  bring  in  revenue.  Every 
member  I met  when  I visited,  however,  said  they  opposed  the  idea.  "I  think 
it's  a waste  of  money,"  says  Cheryl  Guardipee.  "They  (the  tribe)  could  put 


it  into  something  for  the  kids.  We  have  nothing  here  on  the  reservation 
for  the  kids,  absolutely  nothing.  They  go  to  school  and  they  go  home.  As 
they  get  older,  they  don't  go  home,  they  get  in  trouble." 

Guardipee,  53,  started  voting  a few  years  ago  because,  "maybe  if  more 
people  voted,  we'd  get  something  done."  Guardipee  voted  for  Kerry,  but  she 
isn't  enthusiastic  about  the  political  process.  Both  the  federal 
government  and  her  tribal  government,  she  says,  ignore  Indians. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Indians  I met  are  very  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  their  culture,  most  were  at  a loss  for  words  when  I asked  them  for 
solutions  to  eradicate  widespread  poverty  and  alcoholism.  Part  of  the 
problem,  says  Guardipee,  is  that  Indians  are  disconnected  from  non-Indians 
in  Montana.  In  other  words,  poverty  on  Indian  reservations  is  invisible, 
just  like  poverty  in  New  Orleans  was  invisible  before  Katrina.  She  also 
says  the  stereotypes  don't  help. 

Over  the  course  of  a month's  stay  in  Montana,  I rarely  saw  Indians 
mixing  with  non-Indians.  In  Northern  Montana,  I met  an  Indian  woman  who 
was  recently  hired  by  the  federal  government  to  do  a job  that  requires  her 
to  interact  with  the  public  on  a regular  basis.  "For  the  first  three 
months,  the  locals  couldn't  believe  that  an  Indian  had  this  job,"  she  says. 
"They're  used  to  me  by  now,  but  so  many  of  them  said  they've  never  met  an 
Indian  before.  For  all  I knew,  they  think  we  all  still  live  in  teepees." 

After  leaving  Browning,  I stopped  in  Glasgow,  a nearby  town,  and  asked  a 
local  about  poverty  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  "You  stopped  in 
Browning?  I would  never  go  to  Browning.  It's  too  dangerous,"  was  the 
response.  I was  warned  against  stopping  on  Indian  reservations  by  many 
Montanans  over  the  course  of  my  travels,  but  what  I found  were  people  who 
simply  wanted  to  share  their  stories. 

My  next  stop  was  the  Crow  reservation,  located  in  south-central  Montana 
and  comprised  of  just  under  11,000  members.  The  poverty  practically  slaps 
you  in  the  face  on  the  drive  to  and  from  the  reservation.  Dilapidated 
trailer  homes  line  the  highway,  many  with  no  windows  and  broken  doors, 
surrounded  by  junk  and  rusting  cars  and  clotheslines  hung  with  tattered 
clothes.  Sixty-two  percent  of  Crow  Indians  are  unemployed  and  the  38 
percent  that  are  employed  are  living  below  the  poverty  line,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"The  problems  are  so  deep  here,"  says  Maxine  Brown.  "The  federal 
government  set  up  a system  that  gave  us  no  choice  but  to  rely  on  them. 

That  led  to  alcohol  and  drug  problems.  In  order  to  make  a life  for  myself, 

I had  to  literally  walk  away  from  my  family  because  the  problems  are  so 
bad . " 

Forty  percent  of  Crow  adults  are  addicted  to  "one  form  of  substance  or 
another,"  according  to  Danine  Pease.  "I  think  a lot  of  people  in  Montana 
feel  that  if  Indians  would  just  leave  the  reservation,  they  would  leave 
their  challenges  behind  them  and  partake  in  the  great  American  dream,  but 
that's  not  at  all  the  case,  not  in  Montana,"  she  says.  "Dobs  are  often 
hard  to  find  in  big  cities  and  housing  is  too  expensive." 

Montana's  Indians  see  a glimmer  of  hope  in  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer, 
the  state's  first  Democratic  governor  since  1988.  A statement  on 
Schweitzer's  website  reads,  "Montanans  need  to  understand  the  treaties 
made  between  Native  Americans  and  the  federal  government  pre-date  the 
creation  of  the  state  of  Montana.  These  treaties  state  that  the 
reservations  are  sovereign  nations." 

Making  good  on  his  promise  to  reach  out  to  Indians,  Schweitzer  has 
appointed  six  Indians  to  key  positions  within  his  administration  and 
another  six  to  state  boards  and  councils.  "He's  done  more  for  Indian 
country  in  a month  and  a half  than  the  other  23  governors  in  Montana 
history, " said  Democratic  Representative  Donathon  Windy  Boy  at  one  of 
Schweitzer's  inaugural  balls  held  back  in  February. 

Pease  anticipates  major  changes  from  the  governor  on  down.  "Where 
Indians  live,  they're  in  the  majority,  so  we  have  a number  of  counties 
that  are  Indian  majority,"  she  says.  "That  hasn't  always  been  the  case. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  two  counties.  Glacier  and  Big  Horn,  became  Indian  and 
so  in  those  areas  we  now  have  county  officials  and  school  board  members 
who  are  tribal  members  and  you  wouldn't  have  seen  that  20  years  ago.  I 
believe  it  will  slowly  make  a difference  in  the  quality  of  life." 


If  that  happens,  voter  turnout  amongst  the  Indian  population  will  most 
likely  increase.  "While  it  has  always  been  known  that  Native  voters  could 
help  determine  local  election  winners  and  losers,  for  the  first  time 
candidates  for  statewide  and  federal  offices  became  plainly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Native  constituencies,"  writes  Jackie  Johnson,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  its 
NativeVote2004  report.  While  registration  and  turnout  is  still  low 
compared  to  the  national  average.  Native  communities  saw  increases  of  50 
to  150  percent  in  their  turnout,  according  to  the  report. 

Native  Americans  became  United  States  citizens  in  1924,  but  as  late  as 
1948,  they  were  barred  from  voting  in  some  states.  While  amendments  have 
been  passed  to  ensure  the  voting  rights  of  women  and  African  Americans,  a 
Native  Americans'  right  to  vote  has  never  been  constitutionally  secured. 

Rose  Aguilar  is  a San  Francisco-based  journalist  gathering  stories  from 
people  living  in  states  that  voted  overwhelmingly  for  George  W.  Bush. 

Track  her  journey  at  Stories  in  America. 
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Refinery  is  held  up  by  reviews 
October  24,  2005 

MAKOTI  (AP)  - Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Chairman  Tex  Hall  says  plans  for  a 
oil  refinery  near  here  are  being  held  up  by  federal  reviews. 

Hall  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Region  8 office  in  Denver  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
are  working  on  the  reviews  for  an  environmental  impact  statement.  Tribal 
officials  are  not  questioning  the  need  for  one,  but  they  believe  the 
process  is  taking  too  long,  he  said. 

"We  are  really  concerned  that  this  is  taking  longer  than  it  need  be," 
Hall  said.  "They're  saying  that  there  has  never  been  one  built  for  30 
years.  They  must  have  to  dust  off  this  process." 

Tribal  Treasurer  Frank  Whitecalfe  said  the  latest  word  from  the  EPA  is 
that  the  environmental  impact  statement  will  be  completed  in  February  2007 
Hall  said  the  tribe  was  told  earlier  that  it  would  be  finished  in  December 
this  year;  then  that  date  was  moved  back  to  December  2006. 

"We'd  really  like  to  bring  it  up  to  September  or  October  of  2006," 
Whitecalfe  said.  "If  we  get  it  to  that  point,  we're  comfortable  that 
things  will  work.  But  if  we  start  talking  another  year  ..." 

He  said  the  tribes  started  working  with  the  EPA  on  the  required 
environmental  review  in  2002.  Delays  add  to  the  cost  of  building  the 
refinery,  he  said. 

That  cost  now  is  estimated  at  about  $150  million,  compared  to  the 
original  estimate  of  about  $100  million. 

Carol  Campbell,  a deputy  assistant  regional  administrator  for  EPA's 
regional  office  in  Denver,  said  the  agency  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
expedite  the  project.  One  problem  has  been  incomplete  information  from 
tribal  contractors,  she  said. 

After  the  preliminary  environmental  impact  statement  is  completed,  the 
agency  will  issue  a draft,  to  be  followed  by  a public  comment  period 
before  the  final  statement. 

"Everything  has  timeframes  with  it  and  they're  standardized,"  Campbell 
said.  "There's  not  a whole  lot  we  can  do  to  cut  it  and  we  don't  want  to. 
You  don't  want  to  cut  the  public  process." 

She  said  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  is  scheduled  to  be 


published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  September  2006,  and  construction 
could  start  in  February  2007. 

The  proposed  Clean  Fuels  Petroleum  Refinery  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  may  be  the  first  refinery  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe  and  built 
on  an  Indian  reservation.  The  EPA  is  reviewing  another  refinery  project  in 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  but  it  is  not  located  on  tribal  land,  Campbell  said. 

The  Makoti  refinery  is  being  planned  as  a 15,000-barrel-a-day  plant  and 
could  be  expanded  up  to  30,000  barrels  a day,  Whitecalfe  said. 

Once  operational,  it  would  provide  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  jobs, 
Whitecalfe  said. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  have  469  acres  in  the  Makoti  area,  some  of 
which  will  be  used  for  the  refinery  and  some  for  a buffalo  project. 

"We're  really  concerned  about  the  rising  fuel  costs,  like  everybody  in 
the  country,"  Hall  said.  "The  president  and  Congress  are  all  focused  on 
building  more  refineries." 

Whitecalfe  and  Hall  said  a groundwater  study  is  being  conducted  at  the 
proposed  refinery  site  A group  called  the  Environmental  Awareness 
Committee  of  Fort  Berthold  has  raised  questions  about  air  and  water 
quality. 

"To  me,  the  public  does  not  need  to  be  concerned  about  the  federal 
agencies  doing  their  job  - they're  really  grilling  us  on  this  with  three 
different  agencies'  reviews,"  Hall  said.  "We're  just  concerned  that  with 
three  agencies  doing  this,  that  takes  three  times  as  long  getting  the 
review  done.  We're  looking  to  expedite  that." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Pipeline  project  resumes  after  safety  coordinator,  assurance  team  in  place 
October  28,  2005 

FORT  HALL  - After  additional  safety  measures  were  implemented,  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  authorized  the  Intermountain  Gas  Company's  natural 
gas  pipeline  project  to  resume  work  on  Friday,  October  14. 

The  project  was  shutdown  for  a week  following  the  recent  construction 
casualty  near  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
tribal  member  Freddie  Hohnnie.  Immediately  following  the  casualty,  the 
Fort  Hall  Business  Council  was  quick  to  address  the  safety  practices  of 
Davco  Services,  the  Intermountain  Gas  Company  and  OSHA  according  to  a 
press  release.  The  FHBC  requested  that  the  project  be  ceased  until 
investigations  and  additional  safety  assurances  were  addressed. 

In  a collaborative  effort  involving  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  TERO 
staff  and  the  Intermountain  Gas  Company's  Corporate  Safety  & Training 
Manager,  and  Pocatello  District  Construction  Superintendent,  the  entities 
developed  additional  safety  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
workforce  of  Davco  Services.  At  the  Tribes'  request.  Intermountain  Gas 
Company  has  temporarily  hired  Pete  Broncho  as  the  Tribal  Safety 
Coordinator  to  be  on-site  for  the  duration  of  the  project.  A Safety 
Assurance  Team,  comprised  of  Intermountain  Gas  Company,  Davco  and  the 
Tribal  Safety  Coordinator,  shall  on  a daily  basis  monitor  workplace 
practices  to  insure  worker  safety  for  the  75  employees  (of  which  at  least 
50  percent  are  Indian)  and  to  provide  communication  in  managing  a 
construction  project.  The  OSHA  investigation  is  ongoing.  OSHA  interviewed 
TERO  staff  and  tribal  workers  this  week. 

The  FHBC  continues  to  monitor  the  project  until  completed  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  all  employees  doing  work  on  the  pipeline. 

According  to  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  TERO  Director  Denell  Broncho,  OSHA 
will  not  know  actual  results  from  the  investigation  for  up  to  three  to  six 


months . 

Intermountain  Gas  Company's  spokesperson  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Goins:  Recognition  hopes  better  than  ever 
By  Mark  Locklear  - Staff  writer 
October  24,  2005 

PEMBROKE  - The  Lumbee  tribe's  efforts  at  gaining  federal  recognition  will 
be  rewarded.  Chairman  Jimmy  Goins  told  the  Tribal  Council  Thursday  night. 

Goins  said  that  a recent  meeting  with  U.S.  Sen.  Richard  Burr  convinced 
him  the  tribe  will  gain  federal  recognition. 

"We  are  the  closest  we've  ever  been  to  federal  recognition  for  our 
people,"  he  said. 

U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole  and  U.S.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  introduced 
legislation  in  January  supporting  federal  recognition.  Both  bills  have 
been  sent  to  committees. 

But  getting  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  has  always  been  a problem.  Burr, 
who  serves  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  has  pledged  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  committee,  Goins  said. 

"I  feel  confident  this  (bill)  is  going  to  pass,"  Goins  said. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  bring  an  estimated  $77  million  a year  to  aid 
the  tribe  in  education,  health  care  and  economic  development. 

In  a related  matter,  the  tribe  has  received  $10,000  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  a lobbyist,  according  to  Tribal  Administrator  Leon  Jacobs.  Jacobs 
didn't  reveal  the  source  of  income. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Robesonian. 
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Oklahoma  readying  for  NCAI  convention 

Organization  returns  to  state  for  first  time  in  16  years 
TULSA  OK 

Native  American  Times 
October  24,  2005 

Look  for  Tulsa's  American  Indian/  Alaska  Native  population  to  increase  by 
several  thousand-at  least  for  a couple  of  days. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  convention  takes  place  at 
Tulsa's  Convention  Center  from  October  31-November  4. 

On  tap  for  the  event,  which  is  expected  to  draw  up  to  7,000  people,  is 
the  election  of  a new  President  to  replace  Tex  Hall,  who  has  already 
served  two  terms.  The  three  candidates  for  the  position  are  Osage  Nation 
Principal  Chief  Jim  Gray,  San  Juan  Pueblo  Governor  Joe  Garcia  and  Harold 
Frazier,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

Gray  is  the  husband  of  Native  American  Times  Publisher  Elizabeth  Gray. 


Other  NCAI  positions  are  also  up  for  elections,  which  will  be  decided  by 
a vote  of  delegates  from  member  tribes. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  16  years  that  the  NCAI  has  brought  its  annual 
"Convention  and  Trade  Show"  back  to  Oklahoma. 

This  year,  the  Indian-rights  organization  is  recognizing  the  1975  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Act  by  titling  this  year's  62nd  Annual 
Convention,  "Celebrating  30  Years  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act." 

"We  hope  this  serves  as  a foundation  for  discussion  about  where  we,  as 
tribal  governments,  have  come  and  where  we  envision  ourselves  going,"  said 
Hall. 

Other  events  at  the  convention  include  a Powwow,  Tribal  Embassy  Golf 
Tournament,  the  Miss  NCAI  Pageant  and  the  Annual  Fitness  Rally  and  Walk. 
More  information  can  be  found  at  www.ncai.org. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  three  men  that  seek  to  lead  the  NCAI 
Native  American  Times  election  preview 
Sam  Lewin 
October  26,  2005 

One  is  from  Oklahoma,  another  from  New  Mexico  and  the  third  hails  from 
South  Dakota.  Geographically  diverse,  but  there  are  many  similarities.  For 
instance:  Harold  Frazier,  Doe  Garcia  and  Dim  Gray  have  all  been  meeting  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  past  few  months.  The  trio  represents  the  candidates 
for  the  post  of  President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
and  will  soon  know  if  their  campaigning  has  paid  off.  The  election  takes 
place  during  the  NCAI'S  convention  in  Tulsa. 

The  three  candidates  spoke  to  the  Native  American  Times  about  the 
upcoming  contest.  One  thing  all  have  in  common  is  that  they  already  sound 
like  veterans  of  grueling  political  campaigns. 

"It's  like  any  election,"  Frazier,  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Dakota- 
based  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  said.  "When  you  talk  to  someone  they 
always  say  they  are  going  to  vote  for  you.  You  just  have  to  wish  for  the 
best . " 

"It  looks  very  good  but  you  know  how  campaigns  go.  You  try  and  get  a 
handle  on  your  constituents  and  what  they  want,"  said  Garcia,  the  Governor 
of  New  Mexico's  San  Duan  Pueblo. 

"I  feel  it's  going  pretty  well,"  said  Gray,  the  Principal  Chief  of  the 
Oklahoma-based  Osage  Nation.  "You  have  to  connect  with  a lot  of  people.  As 
President  I want  to  do  a lot  of  listening,  and  meeting  with  Indian  leaders 
across  the  country  helps  prepare  me  for  the  work  if  I win." 

Gray  was  elected  leader  of  the  Osages  in  2002,  and  also  currently  serves 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter  - Tribal  Monitoring  Association,  an 
organization  designed  to  address  the  Indian  trust  debacle.  Gray  is  a 
newspaperman  by  profession.  He  is  the  husband  of  Native  American  Times 
Publisher  Elizabeth  Gray. 

Garcia,  the  Governor  of  the  San  Duan  Pueblo,  said  his  campaign  has  taken 
him  to  various  Indian  events  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Florida,  Nevada 
and  Oklahoma.  He  has  held  several  offices  with  the  San  Duan  and  is  an 
electrical  engineer  by  profession,  working  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  for  over  25  years. 

Frazier  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Wyoming  College  and  was  a rodeo  star 
before  being  elected  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux's  tribal  council  in  1998. 
He  said  he  wants  to  "straighten  out  the  federal  government.  I think  the 
main  thing  is  to  remind  them  of  their  trust  responsibilities  to  Indian 


Countny-that  we  are  not  the  forgotten  ones." 

Garcia  and  Gray  also  find  fault  with  the  feds. 

"[The]  federal  government  has  a lot  of  responsibility  to  uphold  and  they 
are  not  doing  it,"  Garcia  told  the  NAT  in  August. 

"That  relationship  is  going  through  a lot  of  changes,"  Gray  said.  "Part 
of  the  job  of  NCAI  President  is  to  make  everyone  aware  of  it." 

The  position  the  three  seek  does  not  offer  a salary,  and  there  is 
unanimous  consensus  between  them  that  that  is  a good  thing  because  it 
weeds  out  candidates  solely  seeking  personal  gain. 

"You  might  call  it  a sacrifice,  but  to  our  way  of  life  it  is  well  worth 
it,"  Garcia  said.  "If  our  forefathers  hadn't  battled  the  odds  we  wouldn't 
be  sitting  where  we  are  as  Indian  people  today.  We  have  a responsibility." 

"It  demands  that  individuals  accept  a certain  burden  to  bear.  On  the 
other  side  you  have  the  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Indian  people," 
said  Gray. 

Frazier  said  that  he  hopes  the  competition  between  the  three  men  does 
not  overshadow  something  more  important. 

"I  hope  for  the  best  for  Dim  and  Hoe.  No  matter  what  happens  we  are  all 
Indian  people  and  we  all  need  to  work  together,"  he  said. 

All  three  men  will  be  allowed  to  give  speeches  during  the  convention. 
Delegates  from  member  tribes  will  then  choose  their  new  leader. 

You  can  contact  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  Americans  honor  5 
Uohn  Faherty 
The  Arizona  Republic 
October  26,  2005 

The  Native  American  Recognition  Days  were  founded  in  1982  to  commemorate 
accomplishments  and  recognize  traditions  of  native  people  in  Arizona. 

This  year's  celebration  takes  place  at  a series  of  events  through 
October  and  half  of  November.  The  theme  is  honoring  "modern  day  warriors," 
while  cultivating  a "healthy  relationship  between  the  Greater  Phoenix 
metropolitan  area  and  the  Native  American  community." 

Two  Kent  C.  Ware  Lifetime  Achievement  Awards  were  given  this  year. 

Ware  was  a longtime  Valley  resident,  a decorated  World  War  II  veteran 
and  a founder  of  the  American  Indian  Veterans  Memorial  Organization. 

The  first  award  went  to  Dr.  Wayne  Mitchell,  a Mandan/Lakota  Indian. 
Mitchell  spent  32  years  working  with  the  Federal  Indian  Flealth  Service.  Fie 
also  served  on  the  board  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center,  Indian 
Rehabilitation  Inc. 

Fie  helped  create  community  partnerships  with  ASU  at  the  West  campus  and 
the  Arizona  Board  of  Behavioral  Flealth  Examiners. 

Fie  has  received  numerous  awards  throughout  his  career,  notably  a 
national  award  from  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Flealth  Service  in  2001. 
Mitchell  volunteers  his  time  on  the  Fleard  Museum's  board  of  trustees. 

The  second  award  went  to  Roy  Track  Ur.,  an  Assinaboine 
Sioux/Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde  of  Oregon  Indian,  who  died  in 
April . 

Fie  produced  a long-running  television  talk  show  in  Arizona  and  was 
honored  with  the  Silver  Circle  Award  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Television  and  Arts  Sciences  for  his  work  in  broadcast  journalism.  Earlier 
this  month  he  was  inducted  into  the  Arizona  Broadcasters  Flail  of  Fame. 

Over  the  years  he  was  a frequent  master  of  ceremonies  at  powwows  around 


the  country. 

Gary  Avey,  publisher  of  the  Native  Peoples  Magazine  and  one-time  deputy 
director  of  the  Heard  Museum,  was  honored  for  Outstanding  Services  to  the 
Native  American  Community. 

Avey  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center  and 
the  Consortium  of  Black  Artists  and  is  a member  of  the  Phoenix  Arts 
Commission.  He  is  a longtime  supporter  of  Native  American  issues  and 
culture. 

Bonny  Beach,  an  Eastern  Band  Cherokee/Northern  Cheyenne  Indian,  was 
honored  this  year  as  the  "Outstanding  Native  American  Woman  of  Our 
Community. " 

Over  the  years  Beach  was  the  founder  of  the  NDNS4Wellness  and  American 
Indian  Prevention  Coalition  Inc.  organizations  to  assist  with  prevention 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  Native  American  youths  and  young  adults. 

She  also  recently  received  the  prestigious  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Community 
Health  Leadership  Award  for  her  work  in  behavioral  health. 

Sergio  Maldanado,  a Northern  Arapaho  Indian,  is  the  "Outstanding  Native 
American  Man  of  Our  Community." 

Maldanado  is  a program  adviser  and  instructor  for  Mesa  Community  College 
where  he  recently  received  Instructor  of  the  Year  Award. 

He  volunteers  his  time  as  a counselor  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  education.  He  conducts  many  workshops  and  seminars  for 
conferences  targeting  youth  at  risk. 

Contact  the  reporter  at  (602)  444-4803 
or  john . f ah  erty(3ari  zona  republic . com . 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Watch  for  Hurricane  Medicine  Rattler  Woman 
October  25,  2005 

There  is  something  in  a name.  Look  at  the  recent  hurricanes  that 
devastated  the  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Texas  and  Florida  coasts  - Katrina, 
Rita  and  the  most  recent,  Wilma.  They  will  be  remembered  by  their  names. 

For  Indian  people,  a name  is  important  because  it  is  how  we  are 
recognized  in  the  Spirit  World. 

In  1953,  the  National  Weather  Service  started  using  women's  names  to 
keep  track  of  the  storms.  I'm  not  sure  why  they  chose  women's  names  ...  . 
maybe  it  was  because  the  decision  was  made  by  a man? 

Years  ago,  my  uncle  told  me  that  ships  were  called  "she"  because  they 
were  so  "contrary."  He  was  a sailor  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  I 
don't  know  much  about  ships,  so  I'm  not  sure  what  he  meant  by  that.  Did 
the  ship  turned  east  when  you  wanted  to  sail  west? 

In  any  event,  the  hurricane-naming  practice  was  changed  in  1979,  when 
the  weather  service  started  using  both  male  and  female  names  for 
hurricanes . 

As  a youngster,  I used  to  wait  for  Hurricane  Dorreen.  I thought  that 
would  be  cool.  Since  then,  I've  learned  is  that  my  name  is  not  on  the  six 
current  lists  of  potential  hurricanes. 

There  are  six  lists  that  start  with  A and  end  with  W.  They  don't  use  Q, 
U,  X,  Y and  Z because  there  aren't  many  names  that  start  with  those 
letters.  And  you'll  probably  never  see  unusual  names  such  as  Denver,  Paris 
River,  Sage,  Leaf,  Raine,  Rainbow,  Sky  or  Island  because  they  are  scarce, 
too.  But  I do  know  people  with  those  names. 

The  six  lists  of  names  change  from  time  to  time.  When  a hurricane  is 
especially  costly,  the  name  is  retired  from  the  list  and  a new  name  is 
added . 


So  there's  still  a chance  for  Hurricane  Dorreen  - a better  chance,  I'm 
guessing,  than  we  stand  for  seeing  Hurricane  Medicine  Rattler  Woman 
anytime  soon.  Even  though  that's  my  name,  too  - my  Indian  name. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  interesting  subject  of  American  Indian  names. 

These  days,  an  Indian  name  usually  is  a second  name.  A person's  first 
name  typically  is  a Christian  name.  My  ex-husband  is  Hidatsa,  from  New 
Town,  N.D.,  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  Here  is  what  he  told  me 
about  naming:  Children  are  given  a name  as  a child.  When  they  get  older, 
they  are  given  a permanent,  adult  Indian  name. 

That  Indian  name  often  is  a name  that  "fits"  the  person  as  an  adult. 
Maybe  by  this  time,  the  person  has  accomplishments  that  make  him  or  her 
outstanding.  Their  Indian  name  likely  would  come  from  that. 

In  my  Sahnish  or  Arikara  family,  we  were  given  Christian  names  as 
children  and  those  are  the  names  we  carry  throughout  our  lives.  Of  our 
family,  only  the  first  three  children  also  were  given  Indian  names.  My 
folks  got  caught  up  in  daily  living,  and  the  remaining  10  children  weren't 
given  Indian  names  until  much  later. 

The  Sahnish  grandmothers  told  us  that  names  were  to  bring  us  strength 
and  power.  The  spirit  of  whoever  we  were  named  after  would  intercede  for 
us  with  the  Creator  - much  like  the  baptismal  or  confirmation  names  of 
churches . 

In  our  tribe,  names  were  given  in  several  ways.  Sometimes,  the  name  was 
taken  from  someone  who  passed  way  many  years  ago  - perhaps  an  honored 
relative,  even  the  chief  or  honored  medicine  person  of  the  tribe.  Other 
names  might  come  from  the  person  asked  to  do  the  naming  ceremony.  That 
person  might  fast  and  pray  for  days,  weeks  or  even  months  until  a vision 
came  to  them.  From  that  vision  would  come  the  name. 

Many  times,  the  name  is  long  so  that  its  meaning  is  clear. 

There  also  are  some  Native  people  today  who  find  a name  they  like,  and 
rather  than  going  through  the  traditional  ways,  simply  will  ask  to  be 
given  that  name  in  a naming  ceremony. 

In  order  to  do  a naming  ceremony,  a person  must  be  given  the  right  to  do 
so.  That  person  should  meet  with  elders,  providing  food  and  gifts,  and  ask 
for  that  right.  The  elders  will  decide  if  this  is  a person  who  should  be 
allowed  to  name.  It  helps  if  the  person  has  participated  in  other 
ceremonies  and  is  a good  person,  too. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  military  also  can  name,  because  they  are 
warriors.  But  the  elders  say  the  veterans,  too,  must  be  "good  people"  to 
be  given  that  right.  Usually,  men  name  males  and  women  name  females. 

Once  named,  the  named  individual  becomes  stronger  because  he  or  she  has 
a spirit  that  watches  over  them.  Again,  it  is  not  too  different  from  the 
Christian  practice  in  which  candidates  are  given  saint  names. 

To  the  elders,  it  is  important  that  a youngster  have  a Native  name  in 
addition  to  his  or  her  Christian  name.  A Native  name,  they  say,  is 
important,  because  when  the  person  enters  the  Spirit  World,  that  is  the 
name  they  will  be  called. 

A name  is  important  to  hurricanes  - and  even  more  important  to  many 
Native  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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There  are  not  that  many  newspapers  geared  to  Native  Americans  in  this 
country.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  them  in  Western  South 
Dakota . 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  there  are  two;  the  Lakota  Country  Times 
and  the  Black  Hills  People's  News.  In  Rapid  City  there  are  also  two;  The 
Lakota  Journal  and  Native  Voices.  Spread  lightly  around  this  region  is 
also  Indian  Country  Today.  The  Teton  Times  is  located  in  McLaughlin,  S.D., 
and  serves  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  that  borders  North  and  South 
Dakota . 

The  Lakota  Country  Times  and  the  Teton  Times  are  newspapers  that  are 
actually  community  oriented  and  editorially  unbiased.  Amanda  Takes  War 
Bonnet  edits  the  Lakota  Country  Times  and  Avis  Little  Eagle  edits  the 
Teton  Times.  Both  editors  got  their  start  with  my  old  newspaper,  the 
original  Lakota  Times. 

Black  Hills  People's  News,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subjective,  opinionated 
and,  more  often  than  not,  destructive.  It  is  a tabloid  newspaper  made  up 
of  long  letters  filled  with  personal,  and  often  vitriolic,  opinions.  It  is 
often  used  as  an  attack  dog  against  anyone  who  disagrees  with  the  opinions 
of  the  editor,  Robert  Clifford. 

Native  Voices  is  more  of  an  "entertainment"  news  source  and  can  best  be 
described  as  a specialty  publication. 

Indian  Country  Today  is  nationally  oriented.  As  a national  newspaper  for 
Indians  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  potential.  And  although  it  has  no 
competitors  on  the  national  level,  its  publishers  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  vast  opportunity.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
informative,  educational  and  has  not  been  afraid  to  challenge  the  status 
quo.  At  one  time  it  was  printing  more  than  24,000  weekly,  but  according  to 
its  last  official  postal  report,  its  circulation  has  fallen  to  around 
7,000.  That's  pretty  weak  for  a national  newspaper. 

The  Lakota  Journal  is  shifting  its  focus  to  Eastern  South  Dakota  and 
will  soon  be  relocating  the  bulk  of  its  personnel  and  resources  to  that 
part  of  the  state.  It  has  a wide-open  market  in  that  region  and  has  yet  to 
exploit  those  possibilities.  The  paper  has  gone  through  several  editors 
and  publishers  in  the  past  few  months  and  has  been  erratic  and  oftentimes 
inaccurate  in  its  reporting 

In  an  advertising  market  already  proliferated  by  Indian  newspapers  in 
this  part  of  South  Dakota  the  efforts  to  succeed  in  the  newspaper  business 
are  becoming  extremely  challenging.  I expect  to  see  at  least  two  and 
possibly  three  of  the  newspapers  I have  mentioned  close  their  doors  before 
the  end  of  2006. 

Too  often  the  editors  of  the  above  named  newspapers  allow  pettiness  to 
color  their  editorial  objectivity.  Some  will  even  try  to  alter  history  to 
make  it  fit  with  their  editorial  selectivity. 

Case  in  point:  When  Native  American  Day  was  celebrated  in  South  Dakota, 
the  only  state  in  the  Union  to  have  such  a paid  holiday,  the  origin  of 
that  holiday  and  of  the  Year  of  Reconciliation  that  preceded  it,  were  not 
reported  accurately  by  the  Lakota  Journal  or  Indian  Country  Today.  The 
Lakota  Journal  just  took  excerpts  of  an  article  written  by  David  Melmer  of 
Indian  Country  Today  and  adopted  it  as  part  of  their  editorial  explaining 
the  holiday  and  its  origins. 

David  Melmer,  that  author  of  a piece  in  Indian  Country  Today,  knows 
better,  but  because  of  that  pettiness  I mentioned  earlier,  resorted  to 
rewriting  the  history  of  the  holiday  and  of  the  year  of  reconciliation  to 
fit  into  his  own  biased  agenda. 

I really  don't  care  what  Melmer  of  Indian  Country  Today  or  the  editor  of 
the  Lakota  Journal  think  about  me,  but  at  least  they  should  have  the 
honesty  of  reporting  the  story  on  Native  American  Day  and  the  Year  of 
Reconciliation  factually.  One  doesn't  change  history  because  of  ill 
feelings  towards  its  participants.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  at  one 
time  I owned  both  of  these  newspapers  and  it  is  high  time  for  the  new 
owners  to  bury  the  past. 


The  truth  is  that  the  Year  of  Reconciliation  became  a reality  in  South 
Dakota  because  of  an  editorial  I wrote  challenging  then  Governor  George 
Mickelson  to  honor  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee 
by  proclaiming  1990  as  the  Year  of  Reconciliation.  Now  that  is  a 
historical  fact.  George  Mickelson  did  not  sit  down  one  day  and  say  to 
himself,  "Oh  yes,  I think  we  should  have  a Year  of  Reconciliation  between 
Indians  and  whites.  I think  that  would  be  nice."  Instead  he  courageously 
responded  to  a written  challenge  by  a Lakota  man  and  made  it  happen. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Native  American  Day  Holiday.  A half  Lakota, 
half  African  American  man  named  Lynn  Hart,  a real  cowboy,  read  an 
editorial  I had  written  about  why  we  need  a Native  American  Day  in  South 
Dakota  to  the  state  legislators  and  asked  that  they  support  the  idea.  They 
did  and  the  rest  is  history,  as  they  say.  Lynn  Hart  should  get  the  credit 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Legislature  because 
without  his  doing  so,  it  would  never  have  happened.  David  Melmer  also 
conveniently  overlooked  this  historical  fact. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  Melmer  is  non-Indian,  but  he  should 
not  let  this  fact  stand  in  the  way  of  honest  reporting.  We  (Indians) 
cannot  complain  of  biased  reporting  in  the  mainstream  if  we  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  our  own  newspapers.  As  I said,  history  cannot  be  altered 
because  one  does  not  like  one  of  it  participants  and  instigators. 

(Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc.,  2050  West  Main  St.,  Suite.  5, 
Rapid  City,  SD  57702.) 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Anger,  anxiety  high  as  air  evacuation  of  Kashechewan  reserve  continues 
Canadian  Press 
October  27,  2005 

KASHECHEWAN  FIRST  NATION,  Ont.  (CP)  - The  Kashechewan  exodus  is  in 
full  swing  as  planes  depart  the  embattled  northern  Ontario  reserve 
and  friends  and  family  wave  goodbye  from  the  ground. 

More  than  half  of  the  reserve's  1,900  residents,  many  with  serious 
skin  problems,  are  being  evacuated  by  the  Ontario  government  because 
of  tainted  drinking  water.  About  a dozen  protesters  were  at  the 
reserve's  tiny  airport,  venting  their  anger  with  Ottawa  for  the 
benefit  of  arriving  members  of  the  media. 

Deputy  Chief  Rebecca  Friday  says  she's  fed  up  with  the  federal 
government  and  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott  for  its  refusal  to 
help  the  reserve,  which  has  been  under  a boil-water  advisory  for  two 
years . 

She  says  no  one  should  be  expected  to  remain  at  the  reserve,  where 
residents  have  been  boiling  their  drinking  water  for  two  years. 

So  far,  75  people,  mostly  children  and  the  elderly  with  serious  skin 
problems,  have  already  been  taken  to  Sudbury,  Ont.,  with  another  175 
expected  to  make  the  trip  by  day's  end. 

Friday  was  particularly  angry  that  Scott  refused  to  stay  in  the 
community  and  that  he  didn't  respond  to  her  request  for  an  emergency 
evacuation . 

"He  has  not  done  anything,"  she  said.  "We've  had  to  wait  two  weeks 
for  this." 

Friday  said  the  entire  community  should  leave  to  escape  the  misery 
and  water  contamination  that  has  sickened  many  of  the  residents. 

"I'm  very,  very  sad  that  it  has  to  come  to  this  point  where  everybody 
has  to  leave,"  she  said.  "It's  an  awful  situation." 


More  than  half  of  the  reserve's  residents  are  suffering  from  health 
problems  like  scabies  and  impetigo  as  a result  of  drinking  water 
tainted  with  potentially  deadly  E.  coli. 

Marie  Reuben,  who  was  part  of  the  first  wave  of  evacuees,  was  happy 
simply  to  be  in  a place  where  her  children  could  bathe  in  clean 
water . 

"I'm  just  glad  they  got  us  out  of  there,"  Reuben  said  after  getting 
off  the  plane.  "I  don't  want  to  go  back  there." 

Many  critics  and  locals  believe  the  reserve  needs  to  be  relocated  in 
order  to  solve  its  chronic  water  and  health  problems. 

Sudbury  will  be  the  temporary  home  for  the  first  250  residents 
evacuated  from  the  community,  which  is  450  kilometres  north  of 
Timmins  on  the  shore  of  lames  Bay. 

Copyright  c.  The  Canadian  Press  2005. 
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[Comments  by  Frosty  Deere,  Mohawk  elder,  Kahnawake: 

> OTTAWA  --  The  federal  government  says  it  will  clean  up  a humanitarian 

> disaster  on  the  Kashechewan  First  Nation  - but  it  will  take  10  years. 

Can  anyone  believe  this?  Ten  years  it  will  take?  Flas  Canada  looked 
south  and  seen  how  fast  they  are  getting  homes  for  victims  that  lost 
everything  in  the  United  States?  Hell  in  ten  years  those  first  fifty 
homes  will  need  to  be  repaired  of  replaced.  I say  this  because  you 
have  never  seen  how  cheap  they  build  these  new  homes?  Around  here  we 
use  2x6  studs.  Where  they  live,  which  is  even  colder  than  here,  they 
build  with  2x3  studs  if  they  can  get  away  with  it.  lust  look  at  the 
condition  of  the  homes  they  built  in  Davis  Inlet.] 

Ottawa  offers  to  move  Kashechewan  reserve 
Sue  Bailey 
Canadian  Press 
October  28,  2005 

OTTAWA  - The  federal  government  says  it  will  clean  up  a humanitarian 
disaster  on  the  Kashechewan  First  Nation  - but  it  will  take  10  years. 

Embattled  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott  emerged  from  a meeting  with 
native  leaders  late  Thursday  to  say  Ottawa  will  pay  for  50  new  houses  a 
year  until  squalid  homes  on  the  northern  Ontario  reserve  have  been  razed. 

A new  subdivision  will  be  built  nearby  on  higher  ground  along  lames  Bay, 
away  from  the  lowlands  where  buildings  are  regularly  flooded. 

Adding  to  those  problems  has  been  a water  contamination  crisis 
reminiscent  of  the  developing  world. 

More  than  800  of  1,900  Kashechewan  residents  were  to  be  airlifted  in 
coming  days  to  Sudbury,  Timmins  and  other  cities.  Many  need  treatment  for 
illnesses  blamed  on  years  of  exposure  to  polluted  tap  water. 

They  include  scabies,  impetigo,  chronic  diarrhea,  fevers  and  headaches. 
Related  deaths  are  more  difficult  to  prove. 

Scott  promised  the  isolated  reserve  will  soon  have  a reliable  water 
treatment  plant,  more  nursing  staff,  a repaired  school  and  trained  water 
treatment  specialists. 

For  now,  the  same  National  Defence  technology  that's  helping  earthquake 
survivors  in  Pakistan  will  be  used  to  provide  clean  water  for  Kashechewan, 
Scott  said. 

"That  is  still  to  be  worked  out,"  he  said  when  asked  what  the  new 
measures  will  cost. 

Native  leaders  who  flanked  the  minister  as  he  spoke  said  10  years  is  a 
reasonable  time  to  wait. 

"I  am  thankful,"  said  Kashechewan  chief  Leo  Friday.  Band  councillors 


will  decide  who  gets  to  move  into  the  new  homes  first  based  on  need,  he 
added . 

"We  had  to  go  with  a figure  that  we  felt  was  reasonable  in  negotiations 
with  the  government/'  said  Stan  Louittit,  grand  chief  for  the  Crees  of 
Ontario. 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  community  will  benefit  from  this  new 
agreement . " 

News  reports  of  squalor  and  suffering  on  the  Cree  reserve  have  been  a 
political  nightmare  for  the  federal  Liberals.  And  Kashechewan  is  not  alone. 

In  2001,  Indian  Affairs  found  possible  risks  to  drinking-water  quality 
in  two-thirds  of  633  native  communities.  There  are  still  no  federal 
regulations  to  set  national  standards  for  First  Nations. 

Scott  says  Indian  Affairs  will  speed  up  its  work  on  draft  rules. 

Kashechewan  residents  have  repeatedly  asked  to  be  moved  off  the 
notorious  flood  plain  on  the  west  coast  of  lames  Bay,  about  450  kilometres 
north  of  Timmins. 

Ottawa  settled  the  band  there  against  its  will  in  1957.  There  are  few 
job  prospects  in  the  region,  but  leaving  the  reserve  is  a daunting 
prospect  for  residents  who  lack  education,  employment  experience  and  the 
cash  needed  to  move  elsewhere. 

A report  two  years  ago  warned  of  potential  water  hazards  that  were 
ignored  by  provincial  and  federal  officials.  It  raised  alarms  because  a 
water  treatment  plant  funded  10  years  ago  by  Indian  Affairs  was  built 
downstream  from  a sewage  lagoon. 

Kashechewan  leaders  say  they  have  never  had  proper  training  or  funding 
to  run  a complex  plant  that  requires  24-hour  maintenance. 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin,  under  intense  opposition  fire,  vowed  earlier 
Thursday  to  clean  up  the  contaminated  water  crisis. 

"We  are  very  concerned  about  this  totally  unacceptable  situation," 

Martin  said  above  catcalls  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  another  day  of  searing  question-period  attacks  over  the 
government's  failure  to  help  Kashechewan  before  its  plight  made  national 
headlines . 

Conservative  Leader  Stephen  Harper  lambasted  Scott  for  one  of  the 
"saddest"  performances  by  a cabinet  member  in  recent  memory.  He  then 
demanded  Scott's  resignation. 

Martin  defended  his  beleaguered  minister,  who  visited  Kashechewan  last 
week.  Scott  fended  off  critics  by  saying  he  has  been  working  on  an  action 
plan  since  August. 

In  any  case,  the  minister  noted  that  it  was  up  to  the  Ontario  government 
to  declare  the  need  to  evacuate. 

It  did  so  this  week,  as  Liberal  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  accused  Ottawa 
of  being  "missing  in  action"  as  some  of  Ontario's  poorest  citizens  endured 
appalling  living  conditions. 

Those  remaining  on  the  reserve  are  receiving  bottled  water  from  Indian 
Affairs.  The  department  has  spent  more  than  $250,000  sending  emergency 
water  to  the  fly-in  community  since  last  April. 

Indian  Affairs  has  been  criticized  for  initially  failing  to  provide 
enough  bottles  after  Health  Canada  warned  two  weeks  ago  of  potentially 
deadly  E.  coli  in  tap  water. 

The  prime  minister  said  blame  for  the  crisis  ultimately  rests  with 
Ottawa . 

"Our  government  must  obviously  accept  its  responsibility,"  he  said,  "and 
we  do  so." 

NDP  Leader  lack  Layton  and  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine  also  demanded  Thursday  that  extra  money  promised  in  the  federal 
budget  be  used  immediately  to  upgrade  native  housing. 

At  the  very  least,  they  say  Ottawa  must  provide  more  funding  to  fix  and 
properly  run  the  Kashechewan  water  treatment  plant  and  others  like  it. 

Fontaine  says  there  are  100  other  brewing  tragedies  on  First  Nations 
across  Canada,  some  of  which  have  been  under  boil-water  orders  for  years. 

He  bristled  when  asked  why  he  didn't  take  a more  high-profile  stance  to 
demand  help  for  such  communities. 

"The  issue  that  we're  talking  about  now  has  been  a priority  for  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations." 


Ottawa  spends  more  than  $8  billion  a year  to  meet  historic  obligations 
to  native  communities.  But  Fontaine  says  annual  increases  capped  at  two 
per  cent  haven't  kept  pace  with  population  growth  - a shortfall  that  has 
"handcuffed  First  Nations  governments." 

Kashechewan  only  reached  national  prominence  when  New  Democrat  MP 
Charlie  Angus,  who  represents  the  region,  orchestrated  a concerted  media 
campaign . 

Angus  has  repeatedly  blasted  federal  officials  for  how  the  community  was 
"left  defenceless  in  the  face  of  numerous  E.  coli  and  bacteria  warnings." 
Ottawa  has  known  about  potentially  serious  problems  since  1998,  he  says. 

A report  prepared  in  2003  for  the  Ontario  Clean  Water  Agency  also 
flagged  concerns  about  potential  contamination. 

"We're  very  clear  on  why  we're  here,"  Angus  said  late  Thursday.  "It  was 
because  of  a tragedy  that  should  never  have  happened,  and  should  never 
happen  on  any  other  reserve  across  Canada." 
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Urban  Inuit  seek  voice  at  Ottawa  gathering 

"I  think  it's  been  an  urgent  situation  for  a long  time" 

DIM  BELL 

October  28,  2005 

Canada's  growing  population  of  urban  Inuit,  tired  of  watching  governments 
and  land  claims  organizations  ignore  them,  took  a big  step  this  week 
towards  achieving  a measure  of  justice  and  fairness. 

Inuit  from  seven  Canadian  cities  met  at  an  Ottawa  hotel  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  for  a conference  called  "National  Urban  Inuit  - One  Voice," 
organized  by  Tungasuvvingat  Inuit  and  sponsored  by  the  federal 
government's  Inuit  Relations  Secretariat. 

"I  think  it's  been  an  urgent  situation  for  a long  time,"  said  the 
meeting's  facilitator,  Mary  Simon. 

It's  the  first  such  nation-wide  gathering  ever  held  by  urban  Inuit. 

Their  aim  was  to  talk  about  how  to  draw  attention  to  their  needs,  how  to 
get  more  recognition  from  the  federal  government,  and  how  to  gain  better 
access  to  federal  aboriginal  funding  programs. 

Simon,  Canada's  former  circumpolar  ambassador  and  ambassador  to  Denmark, 
serves  on  the  board  that  runs  Tungasuvvingat  Inuit,  a non-profit  agency  in 
Ottawa  that  has  offered  numerous  social  programs  to  Ottawa's  Inuit 
community  since  1987. 

She  said  her  work  on  TI's  board  opened  her  eyes  to  the  serious  problems 
faced  by  the  many  Inuit  who  move  south  and  then  disappear  into  poverty  and 
homelessness . 

"Through  being  on  the  board  you  get  some  awareness  of  things  that  are 
going  on,  such  as  homelessness,  which  is  pretty  bad,  and  Inuit  who  can't 
get  jobs  because  they're  not  trained.  There's  a lot  more  Inuit  now  living 
in  this  situation,"  Simon  said. 

Ottawa-Gatineau  is  the  only  urban  area  with  a social  service  agency 
that's  designed  for  Inuit.  In  other  cities,  Inuit  have  to  deal  with 
services  and  agencies  that  were  originally  designed  for  First  Nations 
people. 

Numbers  from  Statistics  Canada's  2001  census  show  that  at  least  5,000 
Inuit  - about  10  per  cent  of  Canada's  Inuit  population  - now  live  outside 
the  Arctic. 

Census  takers  counted  3,145  scattered  throughout  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 


Edward  Island,  and  1,380  living  in  Ontario. 

The  largest  population  counts  were  in  Ottawa-Gatineau  (910),  Yellowknife 
(660),  Edmonton  (465),  Montreal  (435),  Toronto  (355),  Vancouver  (260),  and 
St.  Hohn's  (210). 

But  Simon,  along  with  many  other  southern  Inuit,  says  those  counts  are 
too  low,  and  that  Statistics  Canada  census-takers  need  to  find  better  ways 
of  counting  Inuit  who  live  in  southern  Canada. 

For  example.  Statistics  Canada  counted  435  Inuit  living  in  Montreal.  But 
the  former  Association  of  Montreal  Inuit  has  estimated  that  more  than  900 
actually  live  there. 

She  says  that's  a big  issue,  because  without  hard,  accurate  population 
numbers,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  federal  government  officials, 
especially  those  in  charge  of  the  National  Urban  Aboriginal  Strategy,  to 
spend  more  money  on  urban  Inuit  programs. 

She  said  funding  is  available  for  urban  aboriginal  people,  but  nearly 
all  of  it  goes  to  urban  First  Nations  people. 

To  find  a way  of  fixing  that,  organizers  invited  a representative  from 
Statistics  Canada  to  attend  the  meeting,  along  with  Robert  M.  Bone,  a 
well-known  geography  professor  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  Bone 
talked  about  census  undercounting  of  Inuit  living  in  urban  areas. 

Simon  said  Inuit  move  south  for  a variety  of  reasons:  to  start  a new  job, 
to  go  to  school,  to  get  health  care,  or  for  family  or  personal  reasons. 

And  they  come  from  one  end  of  the  Arctic  to  the  other:  Labrador,  Nunavik, 
Nunavut,  and  Nunakput. 

When  they  get  there,  they  find  themselves  in  a strange  world,  and  are 
often  surprised  to  discover  that  the  rights  and  benefits  they're  use  to 
receiving  within  their  land  claim  settlement  areas  aren't  available  in  the 
South . 

For  example,  students  may  head  south  for  post-secondary  education,  study 
for  two  years  or  so,  take  a year  off  to  work,  then  try  to  go  back  to 
school  to  finish  their  diploma  or  degree. 

But  when  they  do  that,  they  find  that  they  no  longer  qualify  for  student 
financial  assistance  from  their  home  territory. 

Others  run  into  big  problems  getting  health  care,  such  as  Palluq  Manning 
of  Cape  Dorset,  a severely  ill  patient  who  discovered  last  summer  that  the 
Government  of  Nunavut  does  not  consider  him  to  be  a Nunavut  resident 
anymore. 

And  unlike  most  First  Nations  people,  Inuit  in  the  South  have  difficulty 
proving  they're  eligible  to  have  certain  medical  costs  covered  by  the  Non- 
-Insured  Health  Benefits  program. 

To  deal  with  those  kinds  of  problems,  meeting  participants  talked  about 
"jurisdiction,"  the  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  doing  what,  a 
question  that  involves  provincial  and  territorial  governments,  the  federal 
government,  Inuit  land  claim  organizations,  and  groups  like  ITK  and  TI. 

Above  all,  Simon  said,  urban  Inuit  need  to  see  where  they  fit  into  the 
partnership  accord  signed  this  past  May  by  lose  Kusugak,  president  of 
Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami,  and  Andy  Scott,  minister  of  Indian  and  northern 
affairs . 

"For  years  the  feds  were  referring  all  Inuit  issues  to  the  provinces  and 
territories,  but  now  ITK  has  been  working  with  the  other  ministers  to  get 
a more  focused  Inuit  agenda,"  Simon  said. 
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Amnesty  says  Ottawa  must  do  more  to  protect  native  girls,  women 
Sue  Bailey 
Canadian  Press 
October  24,  2005 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - A distraught  mother  broke  down  on  Parliament  Hill  on  Monday 
over  what  Amnesty  International  calls  a "shameful"  lack  of  concern  for 
missing  and  murdered  native  women. 

Gwenda  Yuzicappi  begged  the  federal  government  to  do  more  to  halt  an 
alarming  nationwide  pattern  of  death  and  disappearance.  She  and  others 
want  the  prime  minister  to  raise  the  issue  with  premiers  and  native 
leaders  when  they  meet  Nov.  24  in  British  Columbia. 

Yuzicappi' s daughter.  Amber  Redman,  vanished  Duly  15  after  a night  out 
with  friends  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  northeast  of  Regina.  The  shy,  19- 
year-old  who  dreamed  of  going  to  university  and  becoming  a teacher  hasn't 
been  seen  since. 

Family  members,  volunteers  and  police  searchers  have  found  no  trace  of 
Redman,  a member  of  the  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation. 

Yuzicappi  held  a copy  of  her  daughter's  missing-person  poster  as  she 
spoke  to  a sparsely  attended  news  conference.  She  sobbed  after  urging 
Ottawa  to  do  more  to  protect  native  women  and  treat  their  cases  equally. 

She  said  she  wants  "to  ensure  I'm  the  last  mother  that  comes  here  to 
promote  this  issue,  and  to  (stress)  that  aboriginal  women  are  just  the 
same  as  any  other  person. 

"My  daughter  had  limited  media  coverage  in  Saskatchewan." 

Beverley  Dacobs,  president  of  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada, 
says  it's  especially  painful  when  the  disappearance  of  a non-native  woman 
triggers  a national  spree  of  news  stories. 

Dozens  of  unsolved  aboriginal  deaths  and  missing-person  cases  don't 
inspire  the  same  reaction.  At  least  five  more  native  women  have 
disappeared  since  Dune,  Dacobs  said. 

Relations  are  better,  but  trust  is  dangerously  lacking  between 
aboriginal  communities  and  police,  she  added. 

Some  families  still  complain  that  police  are  slow  to  investigate  when 
loved  ones  disappear. 

Dacobs  estimates  that  at  least  500  aboriginal  women  have  vanished  or 
been  killed  since  1985.  That  figure  is  based  on  preliminary  research  and 
anecdotal  evidence. 

"How  many  more  sisters  and  daughters  will  be  lost  before  the  government 
of  Canada  takes  real  action?"  asked  Irene  Khan,  secretary-general  of 
Amnesty  International. 

No  government  can  prevent  every  crime,  she  said.  But  international  human 
rights  law  requires  every  state  "to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  its  citizens. 

"Canada,  which  is  a wealthy,  developed  country  with  a reputation 
internationally  for  championing  human  rights,  has  the  capacity  to  make  a 
significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  indigenous  women  and  girls.  That  it 
has  failed  to  do  so  is  shameful." 

The  Liberals  promised  last  May  to  spend  $5  million  over  five  years  to 
research  cases  and  set  up  a hotline.  That  amount  is  far  less  than  the  $10 
million  requested  over  two  years  by  the  Native  Women's  Association  of 
Canada . 

Opposition  MPs  have  repeatedly  criticized  the  Liberals  for  delays, 
noting  that  the  cash  was  held  up  for  months  by  red  tape.  It  was  finally 
approved  for  release  last  week. 
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Aboriginal  veterans,  youths  and  elders  head  to  Europe  on  spiritual  journey 
MICHELLE  MACAFEE 
October  24,  2005 

(CP)  - Tom  Eagle  has  spent  decades  as  a sounding  board  for  the  hurt, 
anger  and  frustrations  many  aboriginal  veterans  have  harboured  toward  the 
federal  government  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Reserve  land  was  taken  for  military  bases  or  given  to  non-aboriginals. 
Status  Indians  got  less  money  than  non-aboriginal  servicemen  to  start  a 
new  life  and  received  none  of  the  spousal  benefits,  education,  training  or 
jobs  given  to  their  comrades. 

Many  have  since  accepted  compensation  from  Ottawa  but  are  far  from 
healed . 

"There's  a lot  of  hurt  out  there,"  Eagle,  a 73-year-old  Cree  elder,  said 
in  an  interview  from  his  home  in  Yellowknife.  "There  are  a lot  of  issues 
that  will  be  with  people  for  a long  time." 

That  troubled  history  is,  in  part,  what  motivated  Eagle  and  other  elders 
and  aboriginal  veterans  organizations  to  plan  a spiritual  journey  to 
Canadian  war  memorial  sites  in  France  and  Belgium. 

The  delegation  of  aboriginal  veterans,  elders,  dancers  and  musicians 
leaves  Ottawa  on  Wednesday  for  an  eight-day  trip  to  highlight  the 
contribution  native  soldiers  made  in  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  as 
well  as  the  Korean  War. 

"The  general  public  doesn't  understand,"  said  Eagle,  who  spent  25  years 
in  the  military. 

"They  thought  Indians  stayed  on  the  reserves  and  that  was  it,  but  over  5 
000  aboriginal  veterans  were  killed  in  both  wars." 

The  300-member  delegation  - funded  by  $1.5  million  from  Veterans  Affairs 
- includes  20  First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  vets  from  the  Second  World 
War,  14  aboriginal  youths  and  dozens  of  elders,  dancers  and  musicians. 

Highlights  of  the  trip  include  a calling-home  ceremony,  which  will 
incorporate  First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  customs  and  traditions  to  put 
the  spirits  of  fallen  soldiers  to  rest  with  their  ancestors  in  Canada. 

An  Inuit  Inuksuk  will  be  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  3uno  Beach  Centre 
in  Normandy,  the  site  of  Canada's  greatest  contribution  to  D-Day. 

It's  unclear  how  many  aboriginals  fought  for  Canada  in  the  three  major 
conflicts  but  the  number  is  believed  in  the  thousands.  More  than  500  known 
aboriginal  war  dead  are  buried  in  war  cemeteries  around  the  world. 

Elmer  Sinclair  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  came  home  alive. 

Sinclair,  a Cree  from  the  Peguis  First  Nation  in  Manitoba,  says  he's 
eager  to  make  his  first  trip  back  to  Europe,  where  he  served  as  a radio 
operator  with  the  Signal  Corps  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany. 

"I'd  just  like  to  go  now  and  see  what  the  place  looks  like  ...  to  look 
around  at  the  cemeteries  and  just  remember,"  said  Sinclair,  who  has  spent 
the  last  19  years  in  Nanaimo,  B.C. 

Sinclair  has  only  good  memories  of  his  treatment  by  his  non-aboriginal 
comrades  and  superiors.  "I  was  always  just  another  soldier,"  said  Sinclair 

When  he  came  home,  Sinclair  said  he  made  sure  he  got  all  the  benefits  he 
was  entitled  to  by  seeking  out  information  and  filling  out  the  necessary 
applications.  But  he  knows  a lot  of  people,  especially  those  who  returned 
to  live  on  the  reserve,  were  left  in  limbo. 

While  he's  glad  to  be  part  of  the  delegation,  Sinclair  says  he's  not 
sure  he'll  embrace  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  trip. 

"I  don't  really  see  what  the  purpose  is,"  said  Sinclair.  "I  think  the 
whole  thing  is  being  stretched  an  awful  lot  now  because  in  the  Second 
World  War  you  never  heard  the  term  aboriginal." 

Aboriginal  veterans  have  returned  to  Europe  before,  as  part  of  larger 
delegations  to  mark  the  50th,  55th  and  60th  anniversaries  of  D-Day  and 
Victory  in  Europe  Day. 

But  this  is  the  first  trip  that  recognizes  solely  the  aboriginal 
contribution . 

Military  historian  Terry  Copp  said  aboriginals  played  a significant  role 
in  the  Second  World  War,  especially  in  the  infantry  units  that  did  the 


bulk  of  the  fighting. 

However,  in  the  past  it  would  have  been  inconceivable  to  single  out  the 
aboriginal  contribution  because  veterans  have  always  been  considered  part 
of  their  regimental  family. 

"It's  a completely  new  idea  that  what  ties  these  veterans  together  is 
not  their  experience  in  a unit,  but  rather  their  common  identity  as 
aboriginals,"  said  Copp,  director  of  the  Laurier  Centre  for  Military  and 
Disarmament  Studies. 

"What  we're  doing  is  creating  a new  memory  of  the  Second  World  War." 

But  the  trip's  themes  resonate  strongly  with  traditional  dancer  Howard 
Cameron . 

He  expects  he'll  be  overwhelmed  by  emotion  when  the  spirit  of  his 
grandfather,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France,  is  finally  called  home  to 
the  Beardys  First  Nation  in  Duck  Lake,  Sask. 

Cameron,  who  will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  his  group  of  12 
traditional  dancers  and  musicians,  says  everyone  in  the  group  has  a family 
connection  to  either  the  First  or  Second  World  Wars. 

"There's  always  been  that  void,  knowing  a relative  of  ours  was  killed  in 
action,  and  not  having  that  true  ceremony  to  bring  closure  to  the  family," 
said  Cameron. 

"My  generation  now  has  that  opportunity  to  do  the  ceremony  on  behalf  of 
the  family,  but  most  importantly,  on  behalf  of  the  community  and  fill  that 
void . " 
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Land  claimed  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
CBC  News 

October  24,  2005 

Another  Yukon  First  Nation  made  history  over  the  weekend,  when  the 
Carcross-Tagish  First  nation  became  the  11th  in  the  territory  to 
officially  sign  a land  claim  deal. 

The  deal  comes  after  years  of  negotiations  and  two  separate  votes  on  the 
deal . 

While  a majority  of  voters  approved  the  deal,  there  were  some  at  this 
weekend's  ceremony  still  voicing  opposition. 

David  Gatensby  says  while  he's  not  against  the  contents  of  the  land 
claim,  he's  opposed  to  how  the  agreement  was  reached. 

"We  just  want  to  let  people  that  things  aren't  all  hunky-dory  and  that 
this  isn't  a community  based  thing,  as  much  as  people  like  to  think  it  is, 
it's  not  a community  based  process,"  he  says. 

"What  we  need  as  a community  is  for  our  leadership  to  engage  the  people 
more  and  get  the  people  involved. 

But  Chief  Mark  Wedge  says  his  people  have  spoken,  and  the  time  has  come 
to  move  on. 

"If  our  citizens,  and  most  of  our  people,  the  majority  of  our  people, 
the  quite  large  majority  of  our  people  are  saying  'let's  move  forward',  I 
have  to  listen  to  them,"  he  says. 

The  land  claim  will  see  the  First  Nation  retain  more  than  1,500  square 
kilometres  of  traditional  land. 

It  will  also  receive  close  to  $50  million  over  the  next  15  years. 

The  Carcross  Tagish  land  claim  is  to  take  effect  on  lan.  9,  2006. 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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A better  life  for  Indians 
Tanis  Fiss 
National  Post 
October  27,  2005 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER:  Three-year-old  Shakira  Stevens  (right)  and  two- 
year-old  Lakeesha  Lazarus  peer  out  of  a Kashechewan  reserve  residence  on 
Wednesday  that  is  inhabited  by  19  people.  The  Ontario  government  began  the 
process  of  evacuating  more  than  1,000  of  the  northern  Ontario  reserve's  1, 
900  residents. 

Canadian  taxpayers  spend  about  $10-billion  each  year  for  federal  and 
provincial  programs  aimed  at  natives.  But  there  is  little  to  show  for  all 
that  spending:  Many  reserves  continue  to  exhibit  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  substance  abuse  and  poverty.  In  some  cases,  living 
conditions  resemble  those  in  the  Third  World  - such  as  at  the  Kashechewan 
Reserve  on  the  shores  of  lames  Bay,  which  is  now  being  evacuated  by  the 
Ontario  government  because  of  contaminated  drinking  water. 

But  change  is  possible.  Even  a few  modest  tweaks  to  existing  policy 
could  provide  new  hope  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  reserve-resident 
aboriginals . 

The  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation's  (CTF)  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Policy 
Change  recently  published  Road  to  Prosperity  - Five  Steps  to  Change 
Aboriginal  Policy.  The  study  advances  a set  of  recommendations  the  federal 
government  could  implement  with  relative  ease  to  bolster  political 
accountability  and  economic  prosperity  on  reserves: 

- According  to  the  federal  auditor  general,  80%  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs'  expenditures  are  transferred  directly  to  native  bands.  How 
these  funds  are  disbursed  is  decided  by  the  chiefs  and  their  band  councils 

One  way  to  improve  accountability  would  be  to  have  native  governments 
collect  revenues  in  the  way  other  levels  of  government  do:  through  income 
taxes,  property  taxes  and  a multitude  of  other  levies.  The  billions  of 
dollars  in  government  payments  currently  transferred  to  native  band 
councils  should  be  redirected  to  individuals.  Some  money  could  then  be 
taxed  back  by  the  local  native  government. 

Yes,  money  would  still  ultimately  be  travelling  from  Ottawa  to  the  bands 
But  the  existence  of  an  individual  taxpaying  intermediary  presents  a key 
difference:  Ordinary  natives  would  instantly  come  to  appreciate  how  much 
money  - how  much  of  their  money  - bands  were  spending.  They  would  thus 
have  more  motivation  to  hold  their  leaders  to  account  than  under  the 
current  system,  whereby  money  simply  travels  from  a black  box  in  Ottawa  to 
a black  box  held  by  chief  and  council. 

- As  things  currently  stand,  once  money  is  transferred  from  Ottawa  to 
native  bands,  the  auditor  general  has  no  authority  to  audit  how  it  is 
spent.  This  leads  to  corruption  and  abuse.  A second  reform  should  be  to 
expand  the  auditor  general's  mandate  to  include  native  bands. 

- The  CTF  regularly  receives  calls  from  natives  frustrated  with  their 
local  councils  or  with  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  But  aside  from  us 
who  can  they  complain  to? 

Since  there  is  little  separation  between  politics  and  administration  on 
reserves,  everything  that  is  in  any  way  related  to  band  governance  is 
politicized.  This  scenario  provides  chief  and  councils  with  tremendous 
control  over  community  members.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  Access  to 
Information  documents  obtained  by  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation  show 
that  in  2003,  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  received  297  allegations  of 
corruption,  nepotism  or  mismanagement  involving  native  band  councils. 


As  an  interim  measure  to  ensure  native  Canadians  receive  appropriate 
redress,  an  independent  ombudsman  for  aboriginal  affairs  needs  to  be 
established.  The  ombudsman  would  have  authority  to  investigate  complaints 
and  propose  changes  to  a band's  administrative  practices  or  the  practices 
at  Indian  Affairs. 

- Pride  of  ownership  provides  a powerful  motivation  for  individuals  to 
improve  their  property:  It's  why  homeowners  are  willing  to  spend  their 
weekends  fixing  their  houses. 

Federal  law  does  not  permit  those  who  live  on  native  reserves  to  own 
their  homes,  however.  This  explains  why  visitors  are  so  often  are  shocked 
by  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  housing  stock:  Residents  have  no  incentive 
to  make  repairs  or  improvements. 

Because  "fee  simple"  ownership  of  reserve  land  is  forbidden. 

Certificates  of  Possession  (COP)  - what  may  be  called  "quasi-ownership"  - 
have  emerged  as  an  alternative.  When  a band  issues  a COP,  the  landholder 
is  deemed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  property  he  inhabits.  This  interest 
may  then  be  used  to  apply  for  mortgage  financing,  which  is  otherwise 
unavailable  to  reserve  residents.  In  addition,  land  held  under  a COP  can 
be  subdivided,  left  to  an  heir  or  sold  to  another  person  having  a right  to 
reside  on  that  reserve. 

The  result  is  that  certificate  holders  tend  to  assume  the  mindset  and 
habits  of  true  property  owners.  Thus,  Certificates  of  Possession  should  be 
used  more  widely  to  promote  pride  of  ownership  and  prosperity  in  native 
communities . 

- Studies  show  that  native  women  and  children  living  on  reserves  are  the 
most  disadvantaged  of  all  Canadian  citizens. 

Throughout  Canada,  provincial  family  law  governs  the  division  of  assets 
and  child  custody  upon  dissolution  of  marriage.  But  on  reserves,  the 
federal  Indian  Act  is  supposed  to  decide  these  issues  - and  that  statute 
is  mute  on  the  subject  of  matrimonial  property  rights. 

This  leads  to  one  of  the  key  factors  behind  the  plight  of  native  women 
and  children:  Native  men  typically  control  property  rights  on  reserves. 
Because  such  rights  also  determine  child  custody  and  access  rights,  this 
means  that  many  divorced  native  women  not  only  become  homeless,  they  also 
lose  contact  with  their  children. 

Ottawa  should  delegate  some  of  its  jurisdiction  in  this  area.  New 
legislation  could  allow  for  the  appropriate  provincial  family  laws  to 
apply  on  reserves.  This  would  ensure  that  native  women  are  treated 
according  to  the  same  modern,  humane  standards  we  apply  to  women  at  large 
in  our  society. 

In  the  past,  native  leaders  and  activists  have  responded  to  similar  CTF 
recommendations  with  the  argument  that  any  effort  to  promote 
accountability  on  reserves  will  water  down  native  rights,  and  thus 
contribute  to  "cultural  genocide." 

This  is  nonsense.  Our  goal  is  simply  to  free  natives  from  the 
paternalistic  policy  that  has  long  been  embedded  in  the  Indian  Act  and  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  When  natives  are  enabled  to  succeed  in  the 
same  way  as  other  Canadians,  they  will  be  no  less  Cree,  Mohawk  or  Ojibwas. 
But  they  will  be  more  prosperous  and  self-sufficient. 
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Editorial:  Inexcusable  neglect 


October  27,  2005 

Deplorable.  That  is  what  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  called  conditions  on  the 
remote  Kashechewan  Reserve  near  lames  Bay  as  he  ordered  an  emergency 
airlift  of  1,100  of  the  community's  1,900  native  residents  to  ensure  they 
get  the  medical  treatment  they  need  because  they  are  sick  from 
contaminated  water. 

McGuinty  could  not  have  chosen  a more  fitting  word  to  describe  the 
tragedy  that  Ottawa  could  have  prevented,  but  did  not. 

Although  the  federal  government  knew  at  least  two  years  ago  that 
Kashechewan  was  another  Walkerton  water  tragedy  just  waiting  to  happen,  it 
did  nothing  to  stop  it. 

Despite  a warning  from  the  Ontario  Clean  Water  Agency  in  2003  that  the 
intake  pipe  for  the  reserve's  water  treatment  plant  was  just  downstream 
from  the  lagoon  where  the  community's  raw  sewage  goes,  Ottawa  failed  to 
remove  the  threat. 

Now  Kashechewan ' s water  is  contaminated  with  the  same  deadly  E.  coli 
bacteria  that  devastated  Walkerton.  But  unlike  Walkerton,  Ottawa  - not 
Queen's  Park  - bears  responsibility  for  the  conditions  because  it  is 
responsible  for  First  Nations  natives  living  on  reserves. 

Yet  even  as  McGuinty  took  the  initiative  to  evacuate  the  residents  of 
Kashechewan,  federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott  made  excuses  for 
his  appalling  neglect.  Claiming  Ottawa  was  "working  on  a response  to  deal 
with  what  is  a long-standing,  serious  problem,"  Scott  said,  "unfortunately, 
the  events  of  last  weekend  simply  overtook  that  work." 

Balderdash.  Ottawa  had  two  years  to  fix  the  problem  and  failed  to  do  so. 

Having  shown  himself  to  be  incompetent  or,  even  worse,  indifferent  to 
the  plight  of  native  Canadians,  Scott  should  resign.  If  he  refuses,  then 
Paul  Martin  should  dump  him. 

Kashechewan  is  not  the  only  native  community  with  unsafe  water.  There 
are  150  native  communities  in  Canada  where  the  water  must  be  boiled  before 
it  is  safe  to  drink. 

This  despite  the  lofty  language  in  the  Liberals'  Speech  from  the  Throne 
in  which  the  government  talked  about  "the  intolerable  consequences  of  the 
yawning  gaps  that  separate  so  many  aboriginal  people  from  other  Canadians 
- unacceptable  gaps  in  ...  basics  like  housing  and  clean  water." 

What  is  even  more  deplorable  and  intolerable  than  the  plight  of  the 
natives  is  the  failure  of  Ottawa  to  live  up  to  the  promises  it  has  made  to 
aboriginal  Canadians  in  throne  speech  after  throne  speech. 
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MOHAWK  INDIGENOUS  JURISDICTIONAL  QUESTION  "DENIED"  BY  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  (Is  it  boo-hoo  or  ya-hoo?) 

MNN  October  26,  2005.  On  October  11th,  2005,  we  found  out  that  our 
question  on  constitutional  jurisdiction  was  "denied"  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  Judicial  Conference  decided  not  to  send  it  up  to  the  justices 
for  consideration.  The  only  answer  they  could  have  given  to  our  question 
about  whether  Article  II,  Section  2,  Clause  2 is  still  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  would  have  been  "yes".  This  Article  points  out  that  they  can 
only  deal  with  Indigenous  nations  on  a constitution-to-constitution  basis. 

We  fought  well.  We're  proud  of  our  accomplishments.  Some  felt  sad. 

Others  felt  it  was  the  right  decision.  We  know  for  sure  that  the  United 
States  is  'hell  bent'  on  continuing  the  genocide  of  the  Indigenous  people, 
at  least  of  those  who  refuse  to  knuckle  under. 

We  confirmed  that  the  law  of  the  North  American  courts  is  the  law  of 
coercion  and  force.  The  Kaianereh ' ko:was/Great  Law  is  the  law  of  consent. 
There  has  been  no  conquest  of  us  and  no  consent  by  us  for  them  to  force 


their  jurisdiction  on  us.  Therefore,  we  continue  to  be  independent 
sovereign  Kanion ' ke : haka,  not  American  citizens.  We  continue  to  live  by 
our  own  laws. 

The  constitutions  of  our  people  and  that  of  the  United  States  do  exist. 
They  have  not  been  amended.  We  thought  we  could  get  the  court  to  say, 

"Well,  yes,  we  do  have  a constitution-to-constitution  relationship  with 
you  Rotinoshon ' non : we/Iroquois" . In  effect  they  said,  "But  we  don't  want 
to  publicly  acknowledge  that  you  never  gave  up  your  sovereignty  or 
surrendered  any  of  your  land.  It  would  be  unspeakable!  It  would  turn  the 
world  upside  down!  We  can't  have  that!  It's  mind  boggling!" 

Justice  Clarence  Thomas  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  concurring  opinion 
on  April  19,  2004  in  USA  v.  Lara  and  our  work  has  now  confirmed  the 
original  and  authoritative  precedent  on  the  constitutional  jurisdiction 
issue.  Thomas'  opinion  is  binding  on  the  United  States  until  it  is 
overturned  by  the  full  Supreme  Court.  This  won't  happen.  It  is  still  the 
law  of  the  land  for  the  U.S.  and  its  citizens.  The  federal  government  is 
hoping  that  no  one  will  notice  it. 

When  the  court  refused  to  address  our  case  No.  05-165,  this  showed  that 
the  United  States  does  not  want  to  follow  the  rule  of  law.  The  Court  knows 
Thomas  was  right  and  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  issue  will  continue 
to  "haunt"  until  it  is  addressed.  As  it  stands,  we  killed  "colonialism" 
and  "federal  Indian  law"  in  Kaianereh ' ko:wa  territory. 

Why  did  we  do  this?  To  reaffirmed  our  position.  Said  one  member  of  the 
group  who  worked  on  this,  "Whether  you  acknowledge  it  or  not,  USA,  this  is 
our  land.  We  are  continuing  to  claim  what  is  ours.  Don't  forget  that!  We 
don't  need  you  to  rule  in  our  favor,  to  validate  us,  to  win  anything  from 
you.  We  know  who  we  are!  You  know  who  we  are!  We  put  the  issues  of 
jurisdiction  and  genocide  in  your  face.  We're  watching  you.  We  always  will. 
We'll  never  go  away.  No  matter  what  you  think,  you  have  to  deal  with  us. 

We  have  lineage  that  predates  colonial  contact.  You  can't  block  us.  We  are 
the  grandparents  of  this  land.  So  there!"  (Ain't  that  the  truth!) 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  successfully  asserting  our  jurisdiction. 

We  consistently  informed  New  York  State  courts  they  did  not  have  any 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with  us  in  their  fraudulent  attempt  to  settle  Indian 
land  claims.  Consequently,  they  all  crashed.  Remember,  New  York  State  is 
our  land.  Otherwise,  why  are  they  always  trying  to  settle  their  claims  to 
our  land? 

We  constitutional  Indigenous  people  have  been  notifying  our  point  man, 
the  U.S.  President  George  Bush,  to  stop  any  development  on  our  land.  We 
have  been  sending  'disclaimers'  to  him  about  such  mega  projects  as  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  who  want  to  build  a power  station,  and  to  the  Army 
Corp  of  Engineers  who  want  to  expand  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  We  told  him 
to  make  them  stop  their  work  immediately.  We  never  surrendered  the  lands 
in  question.  We  remind  him  that  according  to  constitutional  law  they  need 
our  authority.  The  President's  office  has  acknowledged  and  not  disputed 
our  legal  notices.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  just  announced  they 
are  not  going  ahead  with  the  expansion  for  the  foreseeable  future,  without 
giving  any  reasons. 

We  also  evicted  a non-Indian  from  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory  in  full 
view  of  all  U.S.  Homeland  Security  forces.  They  were  informed  ahead  of  the 
action  and  stood  by  and  watched  the  whole  operation. 

Resolution  of  the  issue  cannot  come  from  their  courts.  We  left  our  paper 
work  throughout  their  judicial  system.  We  discouraged  them  from  using 
their  courts  to  commit  genocide.  This  was  their  main  route  in  the  past. 

They  will  continue  to  try  to  apply  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  and 
New  York  State  Constitution  to  set  up  casinos.  But  they  will  always  be 
worried  about  being  hit  with  a jurisdictional  suggestion  asking  them  how 
they  got  the  right  to  do  this  on  our  land.  We  can  never  be  the  plaintiffs 
as  we  can't  attorn  to  their  court. 

There  is  a stalemate.  The  federal  government  will  try  to  use 
unconstitutional  legislation.  Or  they  will  make  "contracts",  which  will  be 
illegal  too. 

We  have  exhausted  all  domestic  remedies.  This  is  a pre-condition  before 
going  into  the  universal  jurisdiction.  Some  have  suggested  we  should  put 
the  issue  into  the  international  realm.  Basically,  it  boils  down  to 


requiring  the  other  constitutional  courts  in  the  world  to  alert  the 
constitutional  courts  of  Canada  and  the  U.S.  that  they  must  follow  their 
constitution  to  stop  committing  Indigenous  genocide.  They  have  to  address 
their  constitutions  and  deal  with  us  on  a nation-to-nation  basis. 

We  have  the  Kaianereh ' ko:wa/Great  Law  as  the  governing  constitution.  It 
is  now  time  to  decide  whether  to  bring  it  to  a resolution  according  to  the 
Great  Law  in  the  international  arena.  We  continue  to  be  united. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
kahntineta@hotmail . com 
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Dumas'  family  slams  police  findings  exonerating  officer 
Conclusions  challenged 
by  Len  Kruzenga 
October  27,  2005 

The  family  of  slain  teenager  Matthew  Dumas  say  an  internal  Winnipeg 
Police  Service  (WPS)  investigation  into  his  Ian  31,  2005  shooting  death 
that  clears  the  officer,  who  fired  the  fatal  shots  at  the  18-  year-old 
aboriginal  teen,  is  deeply  flawed  and  alarmingly  reminiscent  of  the 
preliminary  police  investigation  into  the  33  Harper  shooting,  which  also 
exonerated  officers  in  that  case. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  Matthew  was  innocent. 

"They  had  nothing  on  him,"  said  3essica  Paul,  Dumas'  sister,  whose  face 
betrayed  the  exhausting  emotional  toll  the  circumstances  of  her  brother's 
death  have  had  upon  her. 

Paul  and  Carol  Chartrand,  Dumas'  mother,  say  the  internal  WPS  report, 
which  has  not  been  released  to  the  public,  but  forwarded  for  an 
independent  review  by  the  Calgary  Police  Service,  clearly  confirmed  that 
Dumas  was  not  involved  in  a robbery  in  Elmwood  hours  before  Dumas  was 
confronted  by  police  in  the  northend  as  a potential  suspect  in  that 
incident . 

The  findings  of  the  report  were  shared  with  Paul,  her  mother  and 
representatives  of  the  Southern  Chiefs  Organization  at  a meeting  with  two 
senior  WPS  officers,  according  to  SCO  justice  director  Nahanni  Fontaine, 
who  also  challenged  the  police  investigation. 

"It  was  very  clear  that  Matthew  was  not  involved  in  the  earlier  incident 
that  provoked  police  to  search  for  suspects  in  the  north-end  where  Matthew 
was  confronted  by  police. 

"The  original  description  of  the  suspects  in  the  Transcona  (sic: 

Elmwood)  incident  was  a general  one  of  a young  aboriginal  male  with  a blue 
toque  being  dropped  off  in  the  Dufferin  Avenue  vicinity  that  could  have 
matched  hundreds  of  young  aboriginal  males,  and  Matthew  was  wearing  a blue 
bandana  that  day,"  said  Fontaine. 

And  she  noted  that  much  like  the  events  leading  up  to  the  33  Harper 
shooting  - a vague  general  description  given  out  that  evening,  which  Harper 
matched  - led  to  police  overreacting  when  Dumas  was  spotted. 

"The  reports  that  police  pepper  sprayed  Dumas  in  an  attempt  to  subdue 
him,  after  he  failed  to  comply  with  their  demands  to  stop  and  lay  down  a 
weapon  they  claimed  he  was  brandishing  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
investigation  which  found  no  pepper  spray  residue  on  his  body  or  clothing. 

"Indeed  some  witness  accounts  of  the  moments  preceding  the  shooting  have 
indicated  that  Dumas  may  have  been  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  arm  after 
being  pepper-sprayed  - as  police  claimed  - and  not  raising  a screwdriver 
in  a threatening  manner,  which  police  have  also  claimed. 

"This  is  a major  inconsistency  in  what  the  police  officers  at  the  scene 


say  transpired  and  what  the  physical  evidence  reveals/'  said  Fontaine. 

As  to  questions  of  why  Dumas  attempted  to  evade  police  officers  when 
asked  to  stop,  both  Paul  and  Sandy  Bay  Ojibway  First  Nation  Chief  Irvin 
Mclvor  attribute  it  to  a pervasive  climate  of  distrust  and  fear  of  police 
by  aboriginal  people  - particularly  in  the  inner-  city. 

"Our  experience,  my  own  experience,  tells  us  that  we  will  not  be  treated 
fairly  or  justly  by  police  simply  because  of  our  race. 

"As  a young  man  once,  and  even  today,  I can  tell  you  that  I know  how 
afraid  Matthew  was  feeling,"  said  Mclvor.  "You  see  police  with  guns  drawn 
running  up  and  down  the  streets  and  then  they  come  across  you  and  tell  you 
to  come  here,  your  first  instinct  is  fear  and  that  you  are  going  to  be 
blamed  for  something  simply  because  you  are  an  Indian.  So  you  run." 

Neither  Chartrand  or  Paul  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  review  of  the 
investigation  into  Dumas  death  by  Calgary  Police,  or  an  upcoming  judicial 
inquest  into  his  death  will  challenge  the  findings  of  the  police 
investigation . 

"Nothing  is  going  to  come  out  of  that  that  will  change  anything,"  said 
Paul,  who  could  not  speculate  on  why  her  brother  attempted  to  flee  police 
that  day  other  than  to  say  his  recent  release  from  the  Winnipeg  Remand 
Centre  on  a weapons  possession  charge  probably  provoked  his  fear  of  being 
in  police  custody.  Flowever  both  Fontaine  and  Mclvor  say  they  are  intent  on 
pursuing  inconsistencies  in  the  WPS  internal  investigation  at  the  upcoming 
inquest . 

"This  simply  has  to  stop.  Matthew  was  never  involved  in  the  original 
incident  that  provoked  the  police  search  in  the  north-end.  Fie  was  a young 
aboriginal  male  with  previous  contact  with  the  justice  system  and  he  was 
afraid  of  police  and  he  lost  his  life  simply  because  he  was  afraid,"  said 
Fontaine . 

And  the  public  confidence  of  the  aboriginal  community  in  the  WPS  cannot 
be  restored,  claims  Mclvor,  until  the  practice  of  police  investigating 
themselves  finally  ends. 

"The  findings  of  the  Aboriginal  Justice  Inquiry  Report  and  numerous 
recent  cases  here  and  across  Canada  such  as  the  Neil  Stonechild  death  in 
Saskatoon  clearly  give  aboriginal  people  justifiable  reason  to  fear 
contact  with  the  justice  system  and  with  police. 

"The  governments  and  police  departments  have  failed  to  acknowledge  that 
reality  and  so  our  people  like  Matthew  continue  to  be  victimized.  It  is 
time  for  an  independent  body  to  review  and  investigate  these  cases." 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago  an  independent  review  into  the  shooting  death  of 
Dennis  St. Paul  on  the  Norway  House  Cree  Nation  by  an  RCMP  officer  last 
January  also  concluded  that  no  criminal  charges  should  be  laid  against  the 
officer. 

The  30-year-old  St. Paul  died  after  a struggle  with  the  officer,  who  was 
attempting  to  arrest  him  for  a parole  violation. 

The  two  shooting  deaths,  within  weeks  of  each  other,  ignited  accusations 
by  many  First  Nations  organizations  of  systemic  and  widespread  police 
abuse  of  aboriginal  people. 

While  many  of  those  claims  were  rebuffed  by  WPS  Chief  Jack  Ewatski,  who 
told  the  media  the  service  had  the  overwhelming  support  and  confidence  of 
the  general  aboriginal  community,  several  of  his  own  members  have 
expressed  doubts  over  that  claim. 

The  public  facade 

"In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Drum,  the  officer  who  spoke  on 
condition  of  anonymity  says  the  climate  on  the  streets  is  deteriorating. 

"We're  on  the  streets  and  he  (Ewatski)  is  not  and  I can  tell  you  that 
even  though  I am  aboriginal  there  is  greater  fear  and  hatred  of  officers 
then  there  was  a year  ago. 

"There  is  without  a doubt  a heavy-handed  attitude  among  too  many  members 
working  in  the  north-end  and  inner-city  in  dealing  with  aboriginal  people 
and  that  only  breeds  greater  mistrust  and  problems  for  officers." 

The  constable,  a veteran  with  over  10  years  service,  says  he  has  come 
forward  in  an  attempt  to  shake  both  his  fellow  aboriginal  people  and  his 
own  colleagues  out  of  their  complacency. 

"It  really  hurts  to  hear  far  too  many  aboriginal  people  label  every  cop 


a jackbooted  sadist  or  racist.  There  are  many  of  our  officers  who  have 
taken  the  time  and  gone  the  extra  mile  to  help  out  a particular  person  or 
family  and  these  officers  aren't  aboriginal. 

And  he  says  many  of  the  officers,  hardened  as  they  may  seem,  have 
replaced  stolen  children's  bicycles  out  of  their  own  pockets  or  picked  up 
fifty-dollars  worth  of  groceries  to  help  a hungry  aboriginal  family  beset 
by  temporary  crisis  when  the  social  agencies  tasked  with  assisting  them 
are  closed  for  the  weekend  or  unavailable. 

"We  operate  on  the  streets  and  become  involved  in  people's  lives  24/7  A 
lot  of  my  fellow  officers  are  caring  compassionate  people  who  want  the 
best  from  this  community  and  quite  frankly  my  own  people  don't  tell  each 
other  these  stories  often  enough. 

"They  take  these  things  for  granted,  perhaps,  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  but  it  creates  resentment  among  officers  when  we  are  all  painted  as 
racists  or  something  just  as  much  as  aboriginal  people  who  say  officers 
think  of  them  as  only  criminals  or  violent  drunks." 

However  the  officer  says  the  leadership  of  Ewatski  and  senior  officers 
has  been  "sorely  lacking"  in  rebuilding  trust  with  the  ordinary  aboriginal 
constituency  on  the  streets. 

"If  someone  like  Dennis  Whitebird  (former  AMC  Grand  Chief)  and  Ron  Evans 
and  other  leaders  say  they  don't  have  confidence  in  the  police  can  you 
imagine  how  much  more  extreme  that  sentiment  is  on  the  streets  of  the 
north-end  and  in  downtown  Winnipeg? 

"That's  the  group  of  people  we  have  to  reach  somehow  and  Ewatski  and  the 
other  brass  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  that. 

"When  the  young  man  (Dumas)  was  shot  the  chief  should  have  got  suited  up 
and  did  a tour  walking  the  beat  on  Selkirk  Avenue  or  Main  Street  and  find 
out  first-hand  how  people  were  feeling. 

"He  reacted  like  a typical  bureaucrat,  not  a leader.  We  hear  how  he  was 
this  kid  growing  up  in  the  north-end  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  people  but 
when  both  his  colleagues,  remember  he's  a police  officer  first  and 
foremost,  and  the  people  on  the  street  needed  leadership  most  all  he  could 
come  up  with  was  the  same  old  same  old.  Press  releases  and  statements  from 
PR  people  and  appearances  on  Charles  Adler  and  meetings  with  aboriginal 
political  leaders  when  it's  the  ordinary  officers  and  men,  women  and 
children  living  in  a virtual  cesspool  of  crime  and  social  suffering  that 
need  leaders  to  show  leadership." 

The  officer  is  also  highly  critical  of  many  aboriginal  political  leaders 
and  organizations. 

"Ok  so  he  (Ewatski)  didn't  show  leadership  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  community  but  what  about  aboriginal  leaders? 

The  officers  says  groups  such  as  the  AMC,  ACW  and  others  should  have 
immediately  established  temporary  offices  both  downtown  for  aboriginal 
people  to  document  any  complaints  about  police  practices. 

"They  should  have  set  up  a hot  line  for  people  to  call  in  when  they  are 
arrested  so  their  families  know  when  they  were  arrested  and  where  they  are. 
This  would  have  sent  a message  to  those  police  officers  that  abuse  their 
authority  that  people  are  watching,  are  going  to  protect  their  rights  and 
those  of  their  families.  Something  like  this  would  have  put  those  officers 
on  notice  that  the  entire  community  was  taking  constructive  and  protective 
action . 

"Instead  what  we  heard  was  Terry  Nelson  warning  of  the  potential  and 
justification  of  greater  violence  and  confrontation  between  police  and  the 
aboriginal  community." 

Two  other  uniform  street  officers  - both  non-aboriginal  - who  agreed  to 
speak  to  the  Drum,  again  on  condition  of  anonymity,  say  they  agree  with 
their  colleagues  assessment  of  the  environment  at  street  level. 

"Do  aboriginal  people  have  justification  for  their  fear  of  police?  Yes 
in  many  ways.  When  they  see  an  officer  they  often  don't  see  a person  but 
an  institution,  just  as  they  claim  we  see  a race  and  not  an  individual  and 
bring  a whole  history  of  negative  stereotypes  against  them. 

"That  sets  up  the  whole  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  fear  that  feeds  on 
itself.  When  we  are  called  about  a robbery  and  a suspect  description  is 
given  out  and  we  find  that  suspect  we  try  and  arrest  them  but  when  an 
aboriginal  person  is  locked  out  of  their  apartment  in  the  middle  of  the 


night  by  a slum  landlord  we  have  to  tell  them  it  is  not  a criminal  matter 
and  they  have  to  see  some  governmental  agency.  So  for  many,  we  represent 
an  institution  that  calls  someone  stealing  a quart  of  milk  because  their 
kids  are  hungry  a thief  and  someone  who  profits  on  their  poverty  and  lack 
of  resources  a businessman  who  faces  no  consequences  for  locking  someone 
out  of  their  house  in  the  middle  of  winter  because  it  is  a civil  matter. 
That  breeds  contempt  and  anger  on  the  streets  and  makes  the  gangs  strong. 

The  second  officer's  partner,  who  seemed  strangely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  race  relations  at  the  street  level,  finally  weighs  in  on  the  subject. 

"Most  of  us  (officers)  can't  empathize  with  the  people  we  meet  up  with 
every  day  down  here  (inner-city).  We've  got  good  paying  jobs,  benefits, 
job  security,  some  prestige,  I guess,  and  the  lives  of  people  here  are  a 
real  day  to  day  struggle  with  all  sorts  of  troubles,  addictions, 
unemployment,  poverty,  violent  crime  etc.  etc. 

"But  if  you're  going  to  work  with  the  people  you  have  to  be  able  to 
sympathize  and  lots  of  our  guys  are  working  the  streets  coming  at  it  from 
their  own  perspective  that  when  a police  officer  tells  you  to  stop,  you 
stop  or  that  people  don't  just  get  beaten  up  for  doing  nothing. 

"That's  a big  mistake  and  something  that  police  departments  haven't 
addressed.  Down  here  when  we  come  along  people  will  scatter  out  of  fear 
because  they  truly  believe  and  have  been  told  that  we're  down  here  to 
hassle  their  people  and  just  take  out  our  racism  against  them.  They  don't 
teach  that  at  the  academy  and  they  should  and  because  they  don't  some  of 
the  rookies,  in  particular,  full  of  testosterone  and  middle-class  values 
think  that  because  you  run  away,  your  guilty  of  something  and  suspicious. 

I'm  not  saying  that  was  the  case  in  the  (Dumas)  shooting  but,  that  type 
of  thing  plays  out  on  the  streets  and  can  go  really  bad.  I don't  know  if 
it  could  have  been  prevented  really  but,  it's  obvious  that  he  (Ewatski's) 
method  of  community  policing  isn't  working  and  that  aboriginal  leaders 
aren't  giving  their  people  the  tools  they  need  to  empower  themselves 
either. 

"There  are  some  bad  apples  on  the  job  and  on  the  streets  and  they've 
been  ignored  by  both  sides  of  the  fence  for  too  long.  It's  time  for  some 
leadership  on  both  sides  or  I'm  afraid  the  future  isn't  very  reassuring 
for  anyone. 

For  Tara  Mason  - a single  Cree  mother  of  three,  living  in  a bleak  Point 
Douglas  rooming  house,  it's  the  future  of  her  children  she  worries  about 
most . 

"These  little  ones  see  and  hear  too  much.  They  see  their  older  cousins 
going  to  jail.  They  see  other  young  aboriginal  women  selling  their  bodies 
on  the  street  corners  for  the  gangs  or  drugs  and  they  see  police  not  as 
helpers  but  as  those  that  take  their  family  away. 

"There  is  anger  in  them  already  sometimes.  I came  from  the  reserve  to 
get  away  from  the  poverty  and  addictions  and  see  them  here  all  over  again 

and  know  that  my  children  are  already  afraid  of  police." 

Her  eldest,  barely  14-years-old , has  already  been  arrested  three  times 
since  he  arrived  in  the  city  less  than  four  months  ago. 

"He  started  to  wear  the  clothing  he  sees  on  TV  and  other  kids  wearing  so 
he  can  belong  and  fit  in  and  he  tries  to  look  tough  because  he  is  afraid, 
of  other  kids  who  will  pick  on  him  and  beat  him  up  and  he  learns  things  on 
the  streets  and  yet  when  he  comes  home  he  is  my  boy,  just  a child.  But  I 
am  afraid  I am  losing  him.  The  times  and  the  harshness  of  life  on  the 
streets  forces  the  child  out  of  him  too  soon. 

I hear  the  stories  about  Matthew  Dumas  and  Beeper  Spence  and  worry  is 

this  his  future  too?  Is  this  where  it  is  all  leading  for  my  babies?" 
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Beta  upgraded  to  hurricane,  batters  Caribbean 
By  Cyntia  Barrera  Diaz 

PUERTO  CABEZAS,  Nicaragua  (Reuters)  - Tropical  Storm  Beta  was  upgraded  to 
a hurricane  on  Saturday  as  it  punished  a small  Caribbean  island  with 
fierce  winds  and  hundreds  of  Miskito  Indians  streamed  into  shelters  in  a 
sleepy  Nicaraguan  port  to  escape  exposed  villages. 

Beta,  the  latest  cyclone  in  a record-breaking  season,  whipped  Colombia's 
Providencia  island  with  winds  nearing  80  mph  (130  km/hr)  as  it  inched  its 
way  toward  Central  America. 

The  wind  ripped  roofs  off  homes  on  the  island,  which  along  with 
neighboring  San  Andres,  was  once  a favored  hideaway  of  famous  17th-century 
Welsh  pirate  Henry  Morgan.  No  deaths  were  reported. 

In  Nicaragua,  barefooted  fishing  families  carrying  clothing  in  bags  and 
furniture  on  their  backs  fled  coastal  hamlets  to  seek  protection  in  Puerto 
Cabezas,  where  schools  doubled  as  storm  shelters. 

"We  heard  on  the  radio  we  had  to  leave,"  said  fisherman  Bismark  Williams, 
35,  who  was  picked  up  by  a boat  under  government  orders  to  evacuate  as 
many  people  as  possible  from  the  coast. 

Beta  was  upgraded  early  Saturday  to  a Category  1 hurricane  and  was 
forecast  to  strengthen  further  in  the  next  24  hours  and  could  become  a 
strong  Category  2 before  it  makes  landfall  along  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  on  Sunday,  the  U.S.  National  Hurricane  Center  in  Miami  said. 

"We  think  600-700  people  have  already  come  in,  and  there  are  more  boats 
on  their  way,"  said  Orlando  Aberlado,  in  charge  of  deploying  the  fishing 
craft  used  in  the  evacuation. 

Small  fishing  villages  populated  by  Indian  tribes  like  the  Miskitos  and 
descendants  of  escaped  African  slaves  are  strung  along  the  Caribbean  coast 
of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

It  is  one  of  the  region's  most  isolated  areas  and  transport  is  often  by 
plane  or  boat  along  muddy  rivers. 

"We  are  considering  evacuating  some  8,000  people  from  different  places 
along  the  coast,"  said  Col.  Mario  Perez-Cassar,  the  head  of  Nicaragua's 
civil  defense. 

Puerto  Cabezas'  hospital  stocked  up  with  medicines  for  pneumonia  in  case 
slow-moving  Beta  cuts  off  the  low-lying  area  with  its  strong  winds  and 
torrential  rains. 

A rainbow  arched  over  the  town  of  30,000  people  as  heavy  rainfall 
temporarily  eased  on  Friday  evening. 

A record  number  of  cyclones  have  hit  the  Atlantic-Caribbean  area  this 
hurricane  season  and  residents  were  concerned  after  Hurricane  Wilma 
wrecked  Mexico's  Caribbean  beach  resorts,  flooded  Cuba  and  pounded 
southern  Florida  this  month. 

Another  hurricane,  Stan,  killed  as  many  as  2,000  people,  mostly 
Guatemalan  highland  villagers,  by  deluging  large  areas  of  Central  America 
with  heavy  rain  early  in  October. 

MUDSLIDE  WORRY 

"Beta  is  expected  to  produce  rainfall  totals  of  10  to  15  inches  across 
northeastern  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  San  Andres  and  Providencia  with 
isolated  maximum  amounts  of  20  inches  possible,"  the  Hurricane  Center  said. 

Authorities  in  Honduras  were  on  alert  for  mudslides  and  flooding  from 
rivers  when  the  rain  starts  to  fall  hard. 

"We  are  working  on  the  worst-case  scenario  and  sending  food,  medicine 
and  road-repairing  equipment  and  getting  shelters  ready  in  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  for  possible  evacuations,"  said  Duan  Ramon  Salinas, 
head  of  operations  at  the  Honduran  civil  protection  agency. 

Governments  fear  landslides  if  the  storm  moves  farther  inland  and 
maintains  its  strength.  Mudslides  are  usually  the  most  deadly  effect  of 
hurricanes  in  Central  America,  where  many  poor  people  live  in  flimsy 
shacks  on  the  sides  of  hills  or  mountains. 

At  5 a.m.  EDT  (0600  GMT),  Beta  was  about  130  miles  east  of  Puerto 
Cabezas  and  moving  northwest  at  near  3 mph  (5  kph).  The  hurricane  could 


become  stationary  at  times  and  its  path  erratic,  the  Hurricane  Center  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002-2005  RedNova.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indigenous  protesters  back  missionaries 
October  29,  2005 

PUERTO  AYACUCHO,  Venezuela  (AP)  - Hundreds  of  indigenous  Venezuelans 
marched  yesterday  to  protest  President  Hugo  Chavez's  threat  to  expel  a 
group  of  U.S. -based  evangelists  amid  intensifying  government  scrutiny  of 
foreign  missionaries  operating  in  the  country. 

The  protesters  - including  some  who  traveled  for  days  by  boat  from  their 
homes  in  the  dense  Amazon  jungle  - showed  their  support  for  New  Tribes 
Mission,  which  Chavez  has  accused  of  "imperialist  infiltration"  and 
exploiting  indigenous  communities. 

Luis  Rodriguez,  a Piapoco  Indian,  said  the  missionaries  helped 
indigenous  tribes  during  hard  times  when  aid  from  government  authorities 
was  scarce  or  nonexistent. 

"The  government  didn't  arrive  here  to  do  anything  important  for  us," 
said  Rodriguez,  41,  as  he  marched  with  fellow  demonstrators,  some  of  whom 
sang  hymns. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Chavez  ordered  the  New  Tribes  missionaries  to  leave  the 
country,  accusing  the  Sanford,  Fla. -based  organization  of  links  to  the  CIA 
and  gathering  "strategic  information"  in  the  country's  Amazon  rainforest. 

Government  officials  and  other  critics  of  the  evangelist  group  have 
since  backed  Chavez's  decision,  accusing  the  missionaries  of  destroying 
indigenous  culture  and  using  their  presence  in  remote,  mineral-rich  tracts 
of  Venezuela  to  conduct  reconnaissance  work  for  foreign  mining  and 
pharmaceutical  interests. 

New  Tribes  has  denied  the  accusations  and  is  seeking  a meeting  with 
Chavez  to  try  to  resolve  the  matter,  said  a New  Tribes  spokesman,  Ronald 
Van  Peursem.  He  said  the  group  believes  the  president  has  been  misinformed 
about  its  work  in  the  country. 

Supporters  say  the  missionaries  have  brought  much-needed  medical, 
educational  and  other  assistance  to  impoverished  indigenous  communities 
that  have  long  been  neglected  by  the  authorities. 

"There  is  no  proof  of  the  accusations,"  said  Nereo  Silva,  a 45-year-old 
leader  of  the  Piaroa  tribe  in  southern  Venezuela. 

Liborio  Guarulla,  the  governor  of  Amazonas  state,  defended  Chavez's 
decision  to  expel  New  Tribes  missionaries  from  the  South  American  nation 
of  26  million,  saying  "it's  a question  of  sovereignty." 

Guarulla,  a government  ally,  told  the  state-run  Bolivarian  News  Agency 
that  past  administrations  largely  ignored  indigenous  groups  and  their 
cultures  but  left-leaning  Chavez  has  embraced  them. 

"Venezuela  had  a debt  with  the  indigenous  cultures  ...  it  was  this 
government  that  first  truly  took  them  into  account,"  he  said. 

Leaders  of  seven  indigenous  groups  submitted  a statement  to  Gaurulla's 
office  opposing  Chavez's  decision. 

"We  request  justice  and  the  right  to  decide  our  own  future.  ...  We 
demand  that  we  be  consulted  before  any  decision,"  it  said.  "This  is  not  a 
fight  against  the  government  but  a sign  of  our  disagreement  with  the 
decision  by  the  president." 

The  New  Tribes  Mission,  which  has  about  160  missionaries  in  Venezuela, 
was  founded  in  1942,  specializes  in  evangelism  among  indigenous  groups  and 
has  3,200  workers  worldwide  in  17  nations. 

The  controversy  has  overshadowed  Chavez's  efforts  to  grant  collective 


property  titles  to  indigenous  communities.  He  made  the  threat  two  weeks 
ago  while  granting  10  land  titles  for  more  than  865,000  acres  to 
indigenous  communities  in  the  southern  Venezuelan  state  of  Apure. 

Chavez  has  said  that  defending  the  rights  of  Venezuelan's  approximately 
300,000  indigenous  people  is  a priority.  He  oversaw  the  adoption  of  a new 
constitution  in  1999  that  recognizes  their  collective  ownership  of 
ancestral  lands  and  allows  them  to  participate  in  demarcating  territory. 

But  poverty  remains  acute  among  many  Indian  communities,  and  many 
protesters  said  the  missionaries  were  the  only  people  who  have  tangibly 
improved  their  lives. 
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Amazon  'illegal  loggers'  arrested 
By  Tom  Gibb 

Illegal  logging  has  devastated  large  areas  of  Brazil's  Amazon  rainforest 
Brazil  has  cracked  down  on  a network  in  the  Amazon  that  allegedly  forged 
permits  to  transport  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  illegal  timber. 

Federal  police  arrested  at  least  34  people  in  connection  with  the  case. 
The  dawn  raids  were  carried  out  in  five  different  states  across  the 
Amazon . 

Environmental  groups  have  praised  the  crackdown,  but  said  it  was  not 
enough  to  stop  the  illegal  destruction  of  the  world's  largest 
rainforest . 

Those  arrested  are  accused  of  forging  the  permits  necessary  to  move  hard 
wood  timber  and  selling  these  to  logging  companies. 

If  found  guilty,  they  could  face  two  to  six  year  jail  sentences. 

Destruction  reduced 

This  is  a practice  long  used  on  a massive  scale,  allowing  logging 
companies  to  cut  down  valuable  hard  wood  trees  across  the  Amazon  and 
then  export  them  or  ship  them  to  the  south  of  Brazil. 

For  the  last  year  the  government  has  been  trying  to  crack  down. 

In  Dune  the  police  arrested  48  members  of  the  government  environment 
agency  accused  of  selling  the  permits. 

The  environmental  group  Greenpeace  welcomed  the  latest  arrests,  but  said 
such  operations  need  to  be  on  a permanent  basis. 

The  government  believes  its  actions  are  responsible  for  a drop  in  the 
rate  of  destruction  of  the  rainforest  this  year. 

But  environmental  groups  attribute  this  rather  to  a collapse  in  the 
price  of  soy  beans  which  makes  forest  clearing  economically  unviable. 

They  fear  if  the  price  recovers  then  the  deforestation  will  once  again 
speed  up. 
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Hidden  agendas  and  seeking  justice 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 

October  20,  2005 

In  central  New  York,  as  in  other  places,  some  types  of  media  continue  to 
throttle  the  Indian  perspective  on  issues  while  giving  the  anti-Indian 
forces  a disproportionate  voice  in  the  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Indian 
nations . 

New  York  state  is  playing  cutthroat  hardball  with  the  Native  nations 
that  pressed  their  land  claims  against  the  state.  The  fundamental  pursuit 
of  justice  represented  by  the  tribal  claims  to  lands  lost  illegally 
through  malfeasance  by  the  Eastern  states,  particularly  New  York,  is 
obvious  to  many  learned  people.  These  historic  claims,  upheld  time  and 
again  by  the  highest  federal  courts,  were  thwarted  by  New  York  for  more 
than  30  years  - until  the  state's  interests  were  finally  championed  by  a 
shifting  high  court,  now  apparently  intent  on  moving  aside  the  difficult 
and  truth-forcing  Indian  cases. 

As  the  nations  - particularly  Oneida,  Cayuga  and  Mohawk  - each  moved  in 
their  own  ways  to  solidify  their  legal  gains  in  the  federal  courts  with 
serious  land  transactions  and  purchases,  plus  the  development  of  business 
ventures,  a large  but  quiet  portion  of  the  public  supported  or  had  no 
issue  with  the  rights  of  the  Indian  nations  to  an  economic  recovery. 
However,  a core  of  die-hard  anti-Indian  folks  raised  a hue  and  cry, 
threatening  and  cajoling  their  way  into  the  public  limelight  as  a dominant 
voice.  Anti-Indian  rallies,  newsletters  and  lawsuits  followed.  A few  years 
ago,  unfulfilled  threats  to  "kill  an  Indian  every  three  days"  made 
headlines . 

That  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  moved  to  limit  American  Indian  tribal 
rights  was  once  again  obvious  in  its  decision  earlier  this  year  in  City  of 
Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York,  which  negated  the  possibility  of  an 
Indian  nation's  right  to  buy  its  own  land  back  into  its  own  jurisdiction. 
The  court  invoked  its  weapon  of  last  resort  against  the  Indian  nation  - 
the  doctrine  called  "laches"  - to  assert  that  the  Indians  had  waited  too 
long  to  bring  the  suit.  However,  the  court  guided  itself,  in  large  measure 
by  the  cacophony  of  voices  that  raised  the  anti-Indian  volume,  in 
newspapers  and  state  discourse. 

It  decided  nearly  unanimously  that  the  remedy  that  could  give  justice  to 
the  Indian  nation,  its  wish  to  buy  back  its  own  lands  according  to  its 
capacity,  was  too  "injurious"  to  the  non-Native  jurisdictions  surrounding 
the  recovered  tribal  lands.  The  decision  not  only  pummeled  the  hopes  of 
the  Oneida  Nation  to  sustain  full  jurisdiction  over  its  rightful  homeland: 
it  set  a sought-after  precedent  to  kick  the  teeth  out  of  Indian  justice 
required  on  land  claim  cases. 

Shortly  after  the  Sherrill  decision,  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New 
York  claim  fell  to  another  painful  court  decision  that  gutted  its  right  to 
any  meaningful  remedy.  The  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  denied  the 
previously  decided  $248  million  award  to  the  Cayuga.  The  reasoning  in  this 
opinion  cited  Sherrill.  For  the  Cayuga,  the  only  Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois) 
nation  without  a recognized  land  base  in  its  ancestral  territories,  it  was 
a near-genocidal  blow. 


Across  the  state,  the  Pataki  political  apparatus  continues  to  help  the 
anti-Indian  sentiment  along.  Another  lawsuit,  decided  against  the  Oneida 
only  last  week,  was  designed  by  the  regional  anti-Indian  group.  Upstate 
Citizens  for  Equality,  to  damage  the  long-standing  Oneida  Nation  gaming 
compact  with  the  state.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  story,  of  course,  but 
you  would  hardly  know  it  by  reading  the  official  New  York  state 
Legislative  Gazette.  In  its  reporting  on  the  case,  the  Gazette  reporter 
lets  the  lawyer  for  the  UCE  dominate  his  story. 

Of  interest,  too,  while  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  Sherrill  case 
have  been  working  out  their  tax  and  fees  issues,  UCE  leaders  continue  to 
attack  any  and  all  efforts  toward  reasonable  dialogue,  insisting  that  the 
issue  involves  racial  preferences  and  denying  the  property  rights  and 
treaty  issues  involved.  Even  Ira  Sacks,  lawyer  for  the  city  of  Sherrill, 
who  vigorously  fought  the  Oneida  at  the  Supreme  Court,  blew  up  in 
exasperation  at  the  continuing  UCE  attacks.  Sacks  called  UCE  to  "examine 
whatever  hidden  agenda  it  has  with  respect  to  these  issues." 

While  some  politicians,  such  as  U.S.  Sen.  Charles  Schumer,  join  the 
attacks  on  the  Indian  causes  (he  commits  to  fighting  even  the  high  court's 
suggestion  to  place  the  Indians  land  in  question  into  federal  trust), 
happily  championing  the  concerns  of  the  so-called  "local  populations," 
others,  such  as  California  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  are  calling  for  hearings  to 
more  justly  settle  land  claim  matters  at  the  federal  level.  Pombo,  a 
Republican  who  chairs  the  House  Resources  Committee,  accuses  New  York 
officials  of  neglecting  to  settle  the  Indian  land  claims  and  is  drafting  a 
bill  to  impose  a settlement  on  all  parties.  "These  land  claims  have  gone 
on  too  long,"  said  the  congressman.  Indian  tribes  have  "no  just 
resolution,"  while  property  owners'  titles  go  cloudy. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  "hidden"  and  not-so-hidden  agenda  pursued  by  the 
UCE  (and  many  other  anti-Indian  groups)  pointed  out  even  by  antagonists  of 
the  Indian  cause.  We  hope  the  hearings  suggested  by  Pombo  will  bring  some 
just  and  equitable  resolution  to  the  Eastern  tribes'  historical  quest. 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Arkansas  jailers  object  to  judge's  ruling  in  prayer  feather  case 
Associated  Press 
October  26,  2005 

FAYETTEVILLE,  Ark.  - Benton  County  jail  officials  have  filed  a court 
motion  countering  a judge's  recommendation  that  a prisoner  receive  a 
feather  to  use  in  religious  worship. 

Billy  Hoe  Wolfe  Hr.,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  had  filed  a federal 
lawsuit  seeking  the  use  of  a prayer  feather  and  a magistrate  judge  sided 
with  him  in  a Sept.  7 ruling.  Benton  County  officials  on  Monday  filed  a 
motion  asking  a federal  judge  to  set  aside  the  lower  court  ruling. 

Hail  officials  testified  this  year  that  they  denied  Wolfe's  request 
because  they  believed  a feather  could  be  used  either  as  a weapon  or  for 
sexual  gratification. 

"We  believe  Wolfe's  use  of  prayer  feathers  is  a sincerely  held  religious 
belief,"  Magistrate  nudge  Beverly  Stites  Hones  wrote  in  a report.  "We 
credit  his  testimony  that,  as  a Native  American,  he  believes  the  use  of 
such  feathers  is  necessary  when  communicating  with  the  Great  Spirit." 

The  judge  also  said  jailers  violated  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act.  She  said  Wolfe  should  be  given  nominal  damages  of  $1  and 
denied  his  claim  for  punitive  damages. 

The  judge's  recommendation  has  been  forwarded  to  U.S.  District  Court, 
where  a federal  judge  will  make  a final  ruling  after  hearing  from  both 
sides . 


In  their  objection,  jail  officials  said  the  judge  had  substituted  her 
own  judgment  about  safety  and  security  at  the  jail  for  that  of  jail 
administrators . 

The  judge  said  jail  officials  have  legitimate  concerns  about  safety  and 
security  but  said  their  response  was  exaggerated  because  inmates  have 
already  have  access  to  items  such  as  pencils,  which  also  can  be  used  as 
weapons.  She  said  no  effort  was  made  to  consider  methods  such  as 
controlled  access  to  feathers. 

Wolfe  was  being  held  at  the  jail  for  trial  in  the  murder  of  his  friend 
Chetlee  lanes.  He  later  pleaded  guilty  to  capital  murder  and  kidnapping 
and  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  without  parole.  He  is  now  in  a state 
prison . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  30-November  5 

'OKAKOPA 
October 
' Ikuwa 

30 

In  knowledge  lies  the  greatest  power. 

31 

The  moon  is  my  guardian  on  this  night  of  nights. 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

November  was  the  first  month  of  the  Ho'oilo  season,  which  ran  from 
November  through  April.  This  month  marked  the  season  when  people,  for 
sport,  darted  arrows  made  of  the  flower  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane. 

1 

Know  your  own  heart  as  no  other  can. 

2 

The  reward  for  all  endeavors  is  self-satisfaction. 

3 

Give  others  the  praise  you  would  covet  for  yourself. 

4 

Time  is  our  enemy  only  if  we  make  it  so. 

5 

Pele's  glory  blazes  across  the  night  sky. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Old  Man  Turquoise. . .by  lohnny  Rustywire 

"That  Old  Man  Turquoise,  tell  me  about  him." 

"Who  do  you  mean?" 


"That  one  old  man  we  passed  on  the  way  to  the  trading  post,  over  by 
Natani's  place,  down  by  the  wash,  just  over  that  way."  Eshkee  motioned 
with  his  lips  to  the  Northwest. 

Eshkee' s father,  who  everyone  called  "the  Old  Man,"  looked  up.  He  could 
see  the  low  mountain  rising  to  the  West.  It  went  up  hill  to  the  trading 
post  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  Toadlena.  He  remembered  the  day  not  so 
long  ago  when  they  had  stepped  aside  to  let  Old  Man  Turquoise  walk  by  them. 

"Well,  I said  I would  tell  you  about  him,"  the  Old  Man  said.  He  sat  back 
from  the  small  table  where  they  were  standing,  just  inside  the  Chao  - 
summer  shade  arbor  - where  he  was  working  on  something.  His  eyes  were  old, 
sort  of  brown,  wrinkled  around  the  edges  and  his  eyes  looked  as  if  they 
could  see  something  a long  ways  off.  Old  Man  said,  "Let's  go  for  a walk." 
They  walked  outside  and  to  the  South  where  the  rocks  rose  to  a ridge  like 
a dinosaur's  back,  running  north  to  south.  They  climbed  to  a high  point, 
stepping  through  the  sage  brush. 

It  was  after  the  First  Frost,  the  time  for  Yei-Be-Ches,  stories  of 
coyotes  and  legends.  The  Summer  Sings  were  over.  Squaw  Dances  some  called 
them,  where  the  Blessing  Way  was  done  to  restore  the  spirit,  the  body,  and 
to  brings  things  back  to  harmony.  As  they  made  their  way  through  the  sage, 
they  slowly  climbed  the  red  sand  stone  rocks  to  a place  they  knew  very 
well.  From  this  spot  they  had  many  talks.  It  overlooked  the  whole  valley 
running  from  Toadlena  to  Two  Gray  Hills.  The  twin  rocks  were  to  the  East 
nestled  against  the  mountain.  The  road  ran  like  a ribbon,  and  the  small 
houses  and  hogans  dotted  the  valley  below.  It  was  from  here  they  sat  and 
looked  over  the  valley.  Though  it  was  fall,  the  day  was  warm,  one  of  the 
last  few  where  it  felt  like  summer. 

Old  Man  sat  down  and  Eshkee  sat  nearby.  The  Old  Man  pointed  to  the  wash 
that  ran  along  the  road  connecting  the  mountain  community  of  Toadlena  to 
Two  Gray  Hills,  running  against  the  two  mesas  to  the  east.  It  ran  all  the 
way  to  the  highway  some  sixteen  miles  to  the  East. 

"Do  you  see  those  mesas,  the  one  to  the  North?"  Yes,  Eshkee  said.  It  was 
red,  pink  almost,  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

"There  is  a place  on  the  mesa  where  some  gather  at  night,  when  it  is 
dark,  when  there  is  no  moon." 

"Where  is  it  at?" 

"You  can't  see  it  right  now  but  it  is  there.  Sometimes  at  night,  late  at 
night  some  say,  there  is  a fire  that  comes  from  a place  there  where  the 
witches  gather,  the  ones  who  follow  the  Dark  side."  "Have  you  been  there 
before?" 

"No.  When  I was  younger  I looked  for  it,  but  never  did  find  it." 

"Who  goes  there?" 

"It  is  the  place  where  the  Skinwalkers  gather,  where  they  meet  and  carry 
on  with  the  sacrifices  they  make.  They  look  like  regular  people,  but  they 
trade  lives  with  each  other.  To  belong  to  them  you  have  to  sacrifice 
someone.  They  are  quiet  about  it.  They  don't  tell  anyone  who  they  are.  In 
our  way  there  is  a balance,  between  the  Beautyway  and  the  Evilway.  These 
people  have  chosen  to  follow  the  dark  side.  They  can  take  your  spirit, 
cause  sickness  and  misfortune,  and  witch  those  who  don't  know  it.  They  are 
like  bad  luck  that  follows  you  around." 

Eshkee  looked  at  the  mesa,  seeing  every  part  of  it  from  its  flat  top  to 
the  large  rocks  that  were  cracked  on  every  side.  There  were  many  places 
one  could  hide  on  that  mesa.  He  thought  about  where  this  place  they 
gathered  could  be. 

Old  Man  said,  "A  long  time  ago,  maybe  it  was  before  World  War  II,  one 
dark  night  when  I was  young,  we  had  a gathering  down  by  the  Bain  bridge 
place.  There  was  Mrs.  Watchman,  the  cook  at  the  boarding  school,  Mrs. 
Belone,  Kee  Mike,  Wareen  Natani  and  myself.  Those  women  weren't  married 
then;  they  were  single.  We  were  all  young.  We  had  gone  down  to  eat  and  to 
sing  with  the  people  gathered  there. 

You  remember  the  Bainbridge  place.  It  is  small  with  an  open  area,  but 
that  night  the  whole  place  around  there  was  filled  with  wagons  and  horses. 
People  were  camped  there.  Some  had  come  from  Teec  Nos  Pos,  some  from 
Tohatchi,  and  some  from  off  the  Flat-Halgai. 

Anyway,  there  was  food,  bonfires  and  dancing.  In  those  days  there  not 
much  liquor  like  there  is  now,  it  was  very  traditional.  People  had  respect 


for  the  Navajo  Way.  We  went  down  there  and  spent  the  evening,  visiting 
with  some  of  the  old  folks:  the  Benallys,  Tellers,  Deals,  and  some  of  the 
old  folks  who  aren't  here  any  more. 

It  was  late  when  we  left,  when  the  stars  were  straight  up,  when  the 
Small  Ring  comes  up,  when  everyone  takes  a break.  We  decided  to  go  home 
then.  In  those  days  we  didn't  have  cars  so  we  walked  everywhere.  People 
told  us  to  be  careful,  since  Skinwalkers  were  running  around  during  that 
time  of  night.  We  laughed  and  headed  out  for  home.  It  was  really  dark, 
there  was  no  moon  at  that  time,  we  could  not  see  very  well.  We  knew  the 
area  so  we  knew  where  to  walk  through  the  sage,  we  had  no  kerosene  lamp  so 
we  walked  slowly  and  talked  about  who  we  saw  that  evening.  It  was  just 
over  there." 

He  pointed  to  where  the  Bainbridges  lived  and  motioned  to  the  wash 
nearby.  "The  others  went  into  the  wash  to  go  home  since  it  ran  back  up  the 
mountain  to  Toadlena.  The  sand  was  soft  and  easy  to  walk  on.  They  headed 
back,  the  five  of  them.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night  and  there  was  no 
light." 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Halloween 

I know  this  night 
That  comes  around 
At  every  corner 
Filled  with  sound 
I know  your  fright 
That  blankets  your  heart 
At  every  shadow 
I see  you  dart 
I see  your  mask 
It's  always  there 
But  on  this  night 
It ' s meant  to  scare 
Your  one  true  love 
Sarcasm  and  fright 
Comes  alive 
On  Halloween  Night 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2005. 
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Grants  fund  program  preserving  tribal  languages 
October  27,  2005 

MISSION  - Jeremiah  Farrow  and  Linda  Sampson  have  become  human  sponges. 
The  pair  spends  at  least  five  hours  each  day  soaking  in  language  lessons 
in  a quest  to  prevent  one  of  their  tribe's  languages  from  going  extinct. 


The  pair  studies  with  native  speakers  who  are  well  into  their  80s. 

Of  the  2,525  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation,  only  44  remaining  elders  speak  the  three  native  languages 
fluently.  But  things  are  changing. 

The  tribe  received  grants  totaling  $585,000  from  the  Nathan  and  Violet 
David  Foundation,  the  Lannan  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  Native  Americans  to  preserve  the  tribal  languages, 
Umatilla,  Cayuse/Nez  Perce  and  Walla  Walla.  In  addition  to  the  Master- 
Apprentice  teams,  students  at  Nixyaawii  School  receive  language 
instruction.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  apprentices  may  become  licensed  as 
teachers  of  the  Cayuse/Nez  Perce,  Umatilla  and  Walla  Walla  languages. 

Farrow  and  Sampson  are  passionate  about  bringing  their  native  languages 
back  from  the  brink. 

"There  are  only  a handful  of  speakers  left,"  Farrow  said.  "To  lose  it  in 
our  generation  would  be  bad." 

"It's  been  the  best  year  of  my  life,  the  most  enlightened,"  Sampson  said 
"It's  opened  my  eyes." 

Both  apprentices  chose  the  Walla  Walla  dialect  for  study  since  it's  the 
closest  to  extinction  and  the  least  documented  of  the  three.  Other 
apprentices  are  studying  the  other  two  dialects. 

Both  Farrow  and  Sampson  gave  up  their  jobs  to  join  the  program.  Sampson 
taught  Head  Start  classes  and  Farrow  worked  at  Tamastslikt  running  the 
front  desk  and  working  with  artifacts. 

Farrow  has  already  spent  seven  or  eight  years  laboring  to  learn  all 
three  dialects  by  attending  language  classes  at  Tamastslikt  and  working 
with  master  speaker  Inez  Reeves  to  learn  the  Umatilla  language. 

Reeves,  80,  is  a short,  round  woman  with  a bright  smile  and  an  intense 
desire  to  see  her  native  languages  flourish.  She  remembers  speaking  the 
Umatilla  dialect  since  she  and  her  two  brothers  were  small  children. 

"There  was  no  English  speaking  allowed  at  home,"  she  said.  "My  mother, 
father  and  my  aunt  talked  the  Umatilla  language,  so  we  had  to  learn." 

When  it  came  time  to  raise  her  own  two  children,  she  required  them  to 
learn  the  language  as  well.  Reeves  has  tutored  three  apprentices, 
including  Farrow  for  two  years. 

"Deremiah  is  a good  student,"  she  said. 

Eventually,  Farrow  started  feeling  intense  wear  and  tear  on  his  brain 
and  decided  to  devote  his  time  to  only  one  language  for  a while. 

"It  was  information  overload,  so  I started  focusing  on  the  Walla  Walla 
dialect,"  he  said.  "It's  the  closest  to  extinction." 

The  Nathan  and  Violet  David  Foundation  paid  $30,000  to  fund  a pilot 
project  where  Farrow  and  Sampson  would  learn  the  Walla  Walla  language  from 
master  speakers  Edith  McCloud  and  Cecelia  Bearchum.  Other  grant  money  will 
allow  the  pair  to  study  for  about  two  years. 

Sampson  and  Farrow  carry  journals  and  tape  recorders  with  them  wherever 
they  go  to  capture  words,  definitions  and  proper  usage.  A dictionary 
listing  the  language's  collected  words  doesn't  exist  yet,  though  Tribal 
Linquist  Noel  Rude  is  creating  one. 

The  training  is  rigorous.  Some  of  the  guttural  sounds  are  hard  to 
reproduce.  The  language  uses  four  vowels  and  34  consonants  and  verbs  that 
have  33  different  tenses. 

"It's  rich  in  morphology,"  Farrow  said. 

The  journals  also  contain  photos  taken  on  a number  of  treks  to  the  woods 
where  the  master  teachers  identify  important  plants  used  in  Indian  dishes 
and  medicines.  Together,  they  baked  bread  from  the  root  of  the  coush  plant 
and  made  medicinal  preparations. 

"There  are  parts  of  the  culture  you  just  don't  understand  unless  you 
know  the  language," 

Four  mornings  each  week,  Farrow  and  Sampson  help  McCloud  and  Bearchum 
teach  high  school  language  classes  at  Nixyaawii  School.  Students  may 
choose  any  one  of  the  three  languages  for  study.  Sampson  looks  to  the 
program  to  spark  renewed  interest  in  learning  tribal  languages,  something 
she  believes  is  crucial. 

"Every  tribe  has  the  same  goal  - keeping  their  language  going,"  she  said 
"You  can  preserve  it,  but  you've  got  to  transfer  it  to  your  kids." 
Copyright  c.  2005  East  Oregonian. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

NOVEMBER  2005 

November  4-6,  2005:  Thirteenth  Annual  Pau  Wau  of  the  Waccamaw  Indian  People 
Location:  Waccamaw  Tribal  Grounds,  Blue  Water  Road,  Aynor,  SC  29511 
Event  Detail:  MC,  Arena  Director 

Contact:  Chief  Flarold  Hatcher,  phone:  843-234-2947,  email:  Waccamaw@aol.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.waccamaw.us 

November  4-5,  2005,  Honoring  our  Students  and  Veterans  Pow  Wow 
Location:  University  of  Maryland,  Cole  Field  House,  College  Park,  MD 
Event  Detail:  Co-Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  American 
Indian  Heritage  and  Education  Association.  Friday  Hours:  Noon-7, 

Grand  Entry  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  Hours:  10-7,  Grand  Entry  at  noon. 

Admission:  $5.00,  Veterans  and  Students  Free 

Contact:  Dana  Padgett  202-316-8445,  email:  dahnagawsta@comcast.net. 

For  general  information:  Dottie  Bass,  Office  of  Multi-Ethnic  Student 
Education,  (301)  405-5618. 

Hotel  Information:  Quality  Inn  and  Suites, (301)  276-1000. 

The  Quality  Inn  will  hold  a block  of  20  rooms  till  Oct.  7th. 

Mention  you  are  with  the  University  Pow  Wow  when  making  reservations. 
Directions : Take  the  Capital  Beltway,  1-495  North/I-95  North  towards 
Baltimore/College  Park.  Take  exit  25,  which  is  Baltimore  Ave./US-l  south 
towards  College  Park.  The  main  entrance  to  campus  (on  Campus  Drive) 
is  on  your  right  approximately  two  miles  south  of  the  exit  on  Route  1. 

Once  you  enter  the  campus  stay  on  Campus  Drive  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Cole  Field  House  will  be  on  your  right. 

November  4-6,  2005,  18th  Annual  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Niceville  Festival  Grounds,  FL  Hwy  85  & College  Blvd. 

Niceville,  FL  32547 

Event  Detail:  The  18th  Annual  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Pow-Wow  is  once  again 
being  presented  by  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Thunderbird  Intertribal 
Council  (a  Not  for  Profit  Organization).  The  first  day  of  the  event 
features  Children's  Day  from  9am  to  2pm.  All  area  school  children  are 
invited  to  participate  with  hands-on  demonstrations  by  the  Indian  Temple 
Mound,  lackson  Guard,  Petting  Zoo,  and  Sea  Crest  Wolf  Preserve, 
just  to  name  a few.  The  entire  event  will  feature  Native  American  dancers, 
drummers,  and  craft  demonstration.  In  the  past,  over  10,000  people  attended 
this  3-day  Pow-Wow.  This  is  a wonderful  event  aimed  at  educating  the  local 
community  about  Native  Americans  and  their  role  in  the  past  and  in  modern 
day. The  main  Pow-Wow  starts  at  7pm  on  Friday,  again  on  Saturday  9am  to  10pm, 
and  Sunday  from  10am  until  4pm.  Dancers  from  all  over  the  country  will 
compete  Saturday  night  for  $3500  in  prize  money! 


Contact:  Kirby  Locklear,  850-863-5311, 

email:  kirby . locklear@cox. net,  www.thunderbirdpowwow.org 
November  5,  2005:  Austin  Powwow 

Location:  Tony  Burger  Center,  3200  Dones  Rd,  Austin,  TX  78705 
Event  Detail:  North  America's  Largest  One  Day  Powwow.  $18,000  cash  Prizes. 
Free:  Admission,  Dancer  Registration  , Parking.  Fee  for  Vendor  Spaces. 
Music,  Storytellers,  Food,  Arts  & Crafts. 

Special  Educational  Fleritage  Program  Grand  Entry  at  10:00am. 

Extra  Points  awarded  to  dancers  that  participate  in  this  10am  Grand  Entry 
Contact:  Lee  Walters,  phone:  512-371-0628,  email:  austin_powwow@yahoo.com 
Event  Website:  http://http://www. austinpowwow.org.html 

November  5-6,  2005:  2nd  Annual  Thundercloud  Trading  Post  Scholarship 
Powwow  & Trade  Days  Festival 

Location:  Bossier  City  Civic  Center,  620  Benton  Rd.,  Bossier  City,  LA  71111 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Powwow:  See  website  for  dance  rules  and  regulations. 
Must  be  member  of  federally  recognized  or  state  recognized  tribe  to  compete 
Benefit  event  to  provide  college  scholarships  for  Native  American  students 
in  Flealth  or  Education  fields. 

Contact:  Derry  Fairbanks,  phone:  318-219-8500,  email:  nechiw@bellsouth.net 

November  5-6,  2005:  6th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  & Indian  Festival 

Location:  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Atlanta,  GA  30086 

Event  Detail:  Over  $15,000  in  Dance  Competition  Prize  Money. 

Drum  and  tipi  Competition.  Flours:  10-9  Saturday; 10-5  Sunday. 

Contact:  Linda  Whittington,  phone:  770-413-5066, 
email : lwhittington@stonemountainpark.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.stonemountainpark.com 

November  5-6,  2005:  19th  Annual  Red  Mountain  Eagle  Powwow  Location:  TBA, 
Salt  River  Pima-  Maricopa  Indian  Community,  AZ  85252 
Event  Detail:  $20,000.00  total  prize  money. 

Grand  Entry:  Saturday  1:00  & 7:00  Sunday  1:00 

Specials:  mens  & womens  fancy  spotlight  dance,  owl  dance, 

mens  & womens  team  dance.  Categories:  mens  fancy,  grass,  traditional, 

golden  age.  womens  fancy,  jingle,  traditional,  golden  age.  teen  boys  fancy, 

grass  traditional,  teen  girls  fancy,  jingle,  traditional,  jr.  boys  fancy, 

grass,  traditional,  jr.  girls  fancy,  jingle,  traditional,  tiny  tots. 

Arts  & Crafts,  Food  Concessions  available. 

Committee  sponsored  Feast  Saturday  5:00pm 

Contact:  Bill  H.  Flayes,  phone:  208-237-4567,  email:  billhaze@rocketmail.com 

November  11-13,  2005:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  South  Dackson  Civic  Center,  404  South  Dackson  St., 

Tullahoma,  TN  37388 

Event  Detail:  MC  ~ Derry  Dearly;  Arena  Director  ~ Mike  Bissonette; 

FID  ~ Charles  & Siouxan  Robinson;  FISD  ~ Bear  Fleart(Flo-Chunk  Lake  Delton,  WI) 
Contact:  Derry  Laney,  phone:  229-787-5180  evenings, 
email:  nativeway@mindspring.com 

Event  Website:  http://http://www. NativeWayProductions.com.html 

November  12-13,  2005:  Sixth  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow  wow 
Location:  Clearfield  Middle  School,  Clearfield,  PA  15071 
Contact:  Tom  Taylor,  phone:  720-693-0549,  email:  ttaylor@medrad.com 
Event  Website : http : // c 1 ear fie Id vdpw. homestead . com/clearf ield . html 

November  12  & 13,  2005:  Six  Nations  of  Virginia  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Upper  Mattaponi  Tribal  Grounds,  13383  King  William  Road 
King  William,  Virginia  23086 

Event  Detail:  VETERANS'  DAY  POWWOW  Saturday:  Grounds  open  10  am-5  pm 
Grand  Entry:  12:00  noon  Sunday:  Grounds  open  10  am-4  pm. 

Grand  Entry:  1:00  p.m.  Saturday  Night  Bonfire  6 p.m.  till  ? 

Public  Welcome!!  Admission:  $5 .00/adults;  $3 .00/age6-12  and  elders(age  60+) 
Flead  Man  Dancer:  Daniel  Red  Elk  Gear,  Flead  Lady  Dancer:  Danielle  Bradby 


Directions:  From  1-95  or  1-64,  take  Mechanicsville  East  exit  (360  East) 
to  Route  360  East.  Follow  Route  360  to  Route  30,  approximately  15  miles 
from  Mechanicsville.  All  Proceeds  support  VITAL-  Virginia  Indian  Tribal 
Alliance  for  Life.  Bring  your  lawn  chairs  & blankets. 

Contact:  Powwow  Organizer  804-946-7043  or  (804)938-3490 
email:  vitalva@comcast.net  webaddress:  www.vitalva.org 

November  19th  2005:  Psu  Nasa  Powwow  10am  To  8pm 

Location:  Pittsburg  State  University,  Student  Union  Building 

Pittsburg,  Kansas  66762 

Event  Detail:  Headman  Gene  Ortner,  headlady  Kim  Ortner, 
headsinger  Damion  Blackfox  ad  Raymond  Griffith,  me  Bryce  Washington, 
host  Goard  Clan  Quapaw  Goard  Club.  FREE, 

Vendor  Setups  Food  Vendors  Will  Be  Required  To  Set  Up  Out  Side  . . 

All  Are  Welcome  No  Admission  Charge  Open  Drum. 

Contact:  Larry  Or  Glen,  1-918-666-2789  email:  llippitt@yahoo.com 

November  19,  2005:  3rd  Annual  Choctaw  Veteran's  Association  Powwow 
Location:  Dones  Academy  School  Gym,  her  74,  box  102-5 
Hartshorne,  Oklahoma  74547 

Event  Detail:  Contest  Men/women  & Gloden  Ages.  mc:Gene  Sovo,h.S. 

A1  Santos, h .M. Dustin  Yearby,h. L. Annette  Rice, a .D. Randy  Frazier, 
host  G.D.Comanache  Little  Ponies, c.G. Choctaw  Nation. 

Contact:  Cedric  Ketcheshawno,  580-326-4979  or  317-3767, 
email:  nativeboys3@yahoo.com 

November  19-20,  2005:  7th  Annual  "Healing  the  Earth"  Powwow 

Location:  California  State  Polytechnic  University,  3801  West  Temple  Ave, 

Pomona,  CA  91768 

Contact:  Renee  Swan-Waite,  phone:  909-869-6877, 
email:  rdswanwaite@csupomona.edu 

November  25-27,  2005:  Firewalker's  Legacy  Hart  Springs  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hart  Springs  Campground,  CR  344,  Bell,  FL  32619 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum  - The  Family  Drum  - Intertribal  Dancing  - 
Honoring  the  Children  - Paint  the  Pony  - Craft  & Food  vendors. 

Free  Admission,  Free  Parking,  Dancers  in  regalia  and  their  families  camp 
free  on  Friday  & Saturday.  Primative  and  complete  hook  ups  available. 

Indoor  shower  and  restroom  facilities. 

Contact:  Helen  Three  Does  Blair,  phone:  352-463-7321, 
email:  blairbulls@aol.com 

Nov.  24,2005:  Poarch  Creek  35th  Annual  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Calvin  McGhee  Cultural  Complex,  Escambia  rd.  1 at  Exit  54 

off  1-65  Atmore,  A1  Escambia  36502 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  & Head  Lady  picked  per  grand  entry 

1st. grand  entry  at  1pm. Host  Drum  Medicine  Tail,Arena  Director  Dude  Blalock, 

Emcee  Osceola  Redshrit, Special  Attraction  Creek  Stomp  Dancers, 

Choctaw  Social  Dancers .$16, 500  overall  prize  money  Men(18  & over)  Fancy, 
Grass,  Straight  & Traditional  Women  (18  & over)  Fancy, Dingel, 

Women's  Cloth,&  Buckskin.  Boys  & Girls(13-17)&(7-12)  Tiny  Tots  (6  & under) 
Fancy, Traditional, Grass, Fancy  Shawl, (Cloth  & Buckskin),  & Dingle. 

Drum  Contest  (Northern  & Southern)  combined  (5)  singer  minimum  drummers 
must  bring  thier  on  chairs. 

SPECIAL  COMPETITION!!!!  $1,000  WINNER  TAKE  ALL  Men's  Grass  & 

Women's  Cloth  (18  & over)For  vender  imfo.  call  251-368-9136  ext. 2205 
For  local  motels  call  251-368-8182,251-368-9999,  251-368-3138, 

251-368-8101,  251-937-8800  Come  out  and  enjoy  the  Pow  Wow, 
also  the  CREEK  INDIAN  ENTERTAINMENT  CENTER  located  aprox.  5 miles  from 
Pow  Wow  grounds.  Indian  Gaming  for  your  entertainment  after  the  Pow  Wow. 
Mudo(Thank  You) 

Contact:  Community  Relations,  251-368-9136, 
email:  coonstompdancer@yahoo.com 


November  25-27,  2005:  Chambers  Farm  Native  American  Family 


Fall  Gathering  & Dance 

Location:  22400  NE  Hwy  315,  Ft.  Mcoy,  FL 

Event  Detail:  Interibal  Dancing, Handcrafted  Merchandise,  Ongoing 
Demonstrations, Story  Legend  Keepers,  Native  Food  Venders. 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  Firearms.  Primitive  Camping.  Free  Parking. 

Camp  feed  November24th . Family  Oriented  Event. 

Contact:  phone:  (352)546-3237,  email:  Nativeamerheritage@hotmail.com 
Event  Website:  http://www.chambersfarm.org 
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November  3-4,  2005 
7th  Annual 

Aboriginal  Land  and  Resource  Management 
Renaissance  Vancouver  Hotel  Harbourside 
Vancouver,  BC 

website:  www.insightinfo.com 

November  5,  2005 
Christmas  Craft  Show 
J.C.  Elementary  School 
Ohsweken,  ON 
Linda:  (519)  445-2864 

November  11  - 13,  2005 

Lytton  Rememberance  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Lytton,  B.C. 

Info  : (205)  455  - 2304 

November  12,  2005 

Honoring  Area  Vets  Pow  Wow 

Kinross,  Michigan 

Kinross  Rec  Center 

1:00PM  1st  Grand  Entry 

Feast  ( Pot  Luck  ) Bring  a dish  to  pass. 

7:00PM  2nd  Grand  Entry 
All  traders  welcome 
More  info,  call  Bud  or  Melissa 
906-635-1392  OR  906  253-1440 

November  13  - 15,  2005 

Doing  Research  Our  Way  - 

Celebrating  10  Years  of  RHS 

Government  Conference  Centre,  Ottawa,  ON 

Phone:  (613)  237-9462  ext.  500 

Email:  ctoulouse@naho. ca 

Website:  www.naho.ca/fnc/rhs 

Nov.  17  - 18,  2005 
4th  Annual  Aboriginal  Law  Forum 
Courtyard  By  Marriott  Downtown 
Toronto,  ON 

website:  www.insightinfo.com 
November  17  - 19,  2005 

4th  Annual  Winnipeg  Aboriginal  Film  & Video  Festival 
Ramada  Entertainment  & Conference  Complex 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
FREE 

Film/Video  Submission  deadline:  August  26th  2005 
Contact:  204-774-1375 


website:  www.aboriginalfilmfest.mb.ca 
email:  wafvf@mts.net 


November  19  - 22,  2005 

Four  Directions  Presents 

First  Nations  "Inner  Child  Workshop" 

"Healing  Through  Our  Own  People" 

This  workshop  will  help  you  overcome: 

* Poor  emotional,  mental,  physical  & spiritual  well-being 

* Low  self-esteem,  not  feeling  worthy,  hopelessness,  loneliness 

* Feelings  of  hurt,  anger,  blaming,  guilt  & shame,  anxiety,  fears  & 
uncertainty 

* The  abuses  of  your  past  and  present 

November  19  - 22,  2005 

The  Coast  Edmonton  Plaza  Edmonton,  AB 

Blocked  room  reservations  call  toll  free:  1-800-663-1144 
Cost:  $375.50  per  person,  GST  included 

Information  or  to  register,  Lyle  S.  Willier:  lyle-fdc@telus.net 

Toll  free:  1-866-456-6022 

Fax  780-455-6024  - Phone:  780-455-6022 

November  25,  2005 
Canadian  Music  Awards 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Info  : www.canab.com 

November  25  - 27,  2005 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Fest  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Rogers  Centre  (Formerly  Sky  Dome) 

Toronto,  Ontario 
Info  : (519)  751  - 0040 
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* 4-6  19th  Annual  AIA  Orlando  Powwow.  Central  Florida  Fairgrounds, 
Orlando,  FL.  www.aiaofflorida.org. 

* 4-6  The  Thunderbird  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  held  at  the  festival  grounds 
in  Niceville,  FI.  call  Glenn  Farmer  for  information  (850)  678-7714 

* 5 A.I.S.D  American  Indian  Heritage  Festival  & Powoww. 

Toney  Burger  Center,  Austin,  TX.  Info:  (512)  371-0628 
www.austinpowwow.org 

* 5-6  3rd  Annual  St.  Bernard  Houma  Indian  Community  Powwow.  1345  Bayou  Rd 
St.  Bernard,  LA.  Info:  (504)  650-2100 

* 5-6  19th  Annual  Red  Moutain  Eagle  Powwow.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community,  AZ.  Info:  208-237-4567 

* 5-7  6th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  & Indian  Festival. 

Stone  Mountain  Park,  Atlanta,  GA. 

Info:  whittington@stonemountainpark.com  (770)  413-5066 

* 11-13  Orangeburg  Native  American  Gathering.  Orangeburg,  SC. 

Info:  walkingthundersc@aol.com 

* 11-13  Missippi  Choctaw  Veteran's  Day  Pow  Wow.  Choctaw,  MS. 

For  info,  contact  Harold  Comby  601-656-5711  (X7637) 

or  601-656-2348  hcomby@choctaw.org 

* 12  Native  American  Heritage  Day.  Speed  Art  Museum,  Louisville,  KY. 

Info:  (502)  448-3658. 

* 12-13  6th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow. 

Clearfield  Middle  School,  Clearfield,  PA. 

Info  P (724)  693-0549  or  ttaylor@medrad.com 

* 18-20  Shu-Shu-Gah  Lodge  Indian  Seminar  & Powwow.  Alpine,  ND . 

Info:  Ken  Hood  (718)  541-1108  or  khood@siuh.edu 


* 18-20  Powwow.  National  Peanut  Festival  Fairgrounds,  Dothan,  AL. 

Info:  Tracy  Byrd  334  677  5022.  tbyrdcreations@earthlilnk.net 

* 24-27  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Fall  Gathering  & Dance.  22400  NE 
Highway  315,  Ft.  McCoy,  FL.  Info:  352-546-3237  or  513-464-1746 
or  chambersfarm@hotmail . com  or  www.chambersfarms.com 

* 26  8th  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Children's  Powwow. 

A/C  Multi-Purpose  Center,  Livingston  TX.  Info:  (936)329-2129 
or  (936)425-0506  ac_child@yahoo.com 

* CANCELLED  due  to  Hurricane  Katrina  -- 

26-27  39th  Annual  LIHA  Fall  Powwow.  Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA 
Info:  www.liha-news.com;  andi4769@aol.com;  (504)  367-1375 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  October  5,  2005 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

NOV.  5 and  6 

Annual  Scholarship  Powwow 
Bossier  City  Civic  Center 
Bossier  City,  LA 
318/219-8500,  318/747-2506 
ElaineFairbanks@aol . com 
www.thundercloudtradingpost . com 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Char-Koosta  News. 
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NOVEMBER  2005 

November  11  - 13,  2005 

Lytton  Rememberance  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Lytton,  B.C. 

Call  (205)  455  - 2304 

November  25  - 27,  2005 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Fest  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Rogers  Centre  (Formerly  Sky  Dome) 

Toronto,  Ontario 
Call  (519)  751  - 0040 

3 AN U ARY  2006 

January  1,  2006 
New  Years  Traditional  Pow  wow 
Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Center 
1607  East  Hastings  Street 
Vancouver,  BC 

Call  (604)  251-4844  ext.  301. 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
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internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Dawson  loses  beloved  elder  at  the  age  of  101 
By  Dan  Davidson 
October  26,  2005 

DAWSON  CITY  - Annie  Henry,  a Tr'ondo'k  Hwo'ch'in  First  Nation  elder,  died 
at  her  home  Monday  morning  at  the  age  of  101. 

She  died  shortly  after  9 o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  October  24. 

Henry,  who  died  shortly  after  9 a.m.,  had  been  failing  for  weeks  now, 
and  her  final  day  came  as  no  surprise. 

During  the  day,  the  community  was  notified  of  the  sad  event  by  telephone, 
e-mail  and  word  of  mouth.  Many  first  nation  members  were  out  of  town  due 
to  the  annual  First  Hunt  Celebrations  being  held  up  on  the  Dempster 
Highway. 

Henry  was  born  to  Esther  and  larvis  Mitchell  on  Oct.  10,  1904  in  the 
area  called  Black  City,  along  what  would  become  the  Dempster  Highway.  She 
grew  up  speaking  the  dialect  called  Takudh,  which  is  still  the  church 
worship  language  of  many  Gwitchen  people. 

Her  favourite  reading  material  was  what  she  called  the  Loucheaux  Bible, 
which  is  written  in  that  language. 

Henry  was  a regular  member  of  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  which  she 
attended  in  later  years  whenever  her  health  would  permit  it.  She  was  often 


wheeled  to  hen  seat  by  a relative  on  one  of  hen  helpers. 

Henry  was  always  eager  to  receive  the  Eucharist  and  to  pray  with  the 
local  Anglican  priest  at  her  home  or  at  McDonald  Lodge  where  she  would 
occasionally  stay  for  health  reasons. 

She  married  Doe  Henry  on  Duly  15,  1921  at  Moosehide,  in  a marriage 
arranged  by  their  parents.  In  1993,  Henry  spoke  of  how  the  two  young 
people  had  had  very  little  say  in  the  matter. 

"We  didn't  even  know  we  were  going  to  get  married,"  she  said,  laughing. 
"We  just  get  married  like  that."  (From  the  Henry  Henry  Exhibit  at  the 
Dano'ja  Zho  Cultural  Centre.) 

In  2000,  the  Henrys  were  entered  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records 
as  the  world's  longest  married  couple  and  met  then-governor  general 
Adrienne  Clarkson.  Doe  died  in  the  spring  of  2002. 

The  couple  had  13  children  and  were  grandparents  and  great  grandparents 
to  many,  many  more. 

Last  summer,  Annie  Henry's  life  was  the  subject  of  a display  at  the 
Dano'ja  Zho  Cultural  Centre,  along  with  a tent  display  of  life  in  the 
Blackstone  region.  She  visited  it  several  times  and  enjoyed  watching  the 
video  inside  the  tent. 

Her  last  major  birthday  celebration  was  her  centennial,  in  2004,  when 
she  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  well-wishers  at  the  Tr'ondo'k  Hwo'ch'in 
Heritage  Hall. 

One  of  her  last  major  public  events  was  the  celebration  of  the 
Kippenberger  Underground  art  installation,  which  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversary  in  August. 

During  the  past  summer,  she  was  often  to  be  seen  taking  the  air,  being 
wheeled  about  town  in  her  chair. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Whitehorse  STAR. 
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Zar  Maynor 
Lumberton 

Zar  Maynor,  83,  of  Damestown  Apartments,  died  Oct.  26,  2005,  at  Dials 
Rest  Home  in  Pembroke  after  a short  illness. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Keith  Long  and  Douglas  Campbell  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Maynor  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  March  31,  1922.  He  was  a U.S.  Army 
veteran  who  served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  during  World  War  II.  He  was  also 
a member  of  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church  and  was  associated  with  Damestown 
Stores . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Alice  Maynor  McNeil;  his 
stepfather,  Herman  McNeil;  his  grandparents,  Doseph  and  Francis  Maynor;  a 
brother,  Charles  Maynor;  and  a special  friend,  Annie  Bell  Maynor. 

Surviving  are  three  brothers,  Lee  Straw  Maynor  of  Las  Vegas,  and  Eartle 
and  Doseph  McNeil,  both  of  Clinton;  his  adopted  family.  Dames  and  Lucy 
Maynor,  Dames  Harold  Maynor,  Brenda  Maynor  Dones,  Linda  Maynor  Locklear 
and  Carson  Maynor,  all  of  Lumberton;  nine  adopted  grandchildren;  four 
adopted  great-grandchildren;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  Damestown  Apartments,  86  Randy  St., 
Lumberton . 


Derry  L.  Oxendine 
Pembroke 


Henry  L.  Oxendine,  48,  of  Pembroke,  died  Oct.  24,  2005,  at  Trio  Senior 
Living  Nursing  Home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary  E.  Oxendine;  four  brothers,  L.B.  Oxendine 
of  Gastonia,  Carl  Bruce  Oxendine  and  Linwood  Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton, 
and  Carl  Lee  Oxendine  of  Charlotte;  four  sisters,  Shirley  T.  Gore  of  Tabor 
City,  Mae  Gibson  and  Vashti  McDonald,  both  of  Charlotte,  and  Linda  Helms 
of  Monroe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  noon  to  2 p.m.  on  Friday  at 
Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Harles  Locklear 
Greensboro 

Harles  Locklear,  82,  of  4 Leitzel  Court,  passed  away  while  at  peace  with 
his  family  at  4:48  a.m.,  Oct.  27,  2005. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  Cherokee  Chapel  Methodist 
Holiness  Church  in  Maxton.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Locklear  worked  for  Cone  Mills  as  a professional  long-distance  truck 
driver  until  retiring  in  1996  with  22  years  of  service.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Triad  Native  American  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Greensboro. 

His  family  said:  "He  was  a loving  and  devoted  father  and  grandfather . " 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Neava  Spaulding  Locklear;  a son, 
Mitchell  Locklear;  his  father,  Roy  Locklear;  his  mother,  Lillian  Dunn 
Locklear;  his  stepmother,  Martha  Woods  Locklear;  a brother,  Roy  Locklear 
Hr.;  and  a sister,  Hannah  Berry. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Hames  S.  Locklear  of  Ocean  Isle  Beach  and  Harvey 
D.  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Han  K.  Locklear,  of  Clayton;  seven  daughters, 
Gladys  S.  Pierce  and  her  husband,  Cleemiller  Pierce,  of  Lumberton, 

Gennette  L.  Carter  and  her  husband,  Himmy  R.  Carter,  of  Mocksville, 

Fayelene  L.  Perreault  and  her  husband,  Lionele  Perreault  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 
, Peggy  H.  Cooper  and  her  husband,  Durant  Cooper,  of  Maxton,  Patsy  A. 
Locklear  and  her  husband,  Floyd  Locklear,  and  Linda  Locklear,  all  of 
Greensboro,  and  Susie  Locklear  of  Maxton;  two  brothers,  Robert  Lee 
Locklear  of  Ocean  Isle  Beach  and  Charles  Ronald  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  a 
sister,  Daisy  Dean  Clark  of  Maxton;  22  grandchildren;  36  great- 
grandchildren; and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Hospice  of  Greensboro,  2500  Summit  Ave., 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  27405. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home,  3575  N.  Roberts  Ave.,  N.C.  211,  Lumberton,  and  at  other 
times  at  the  home  of  Gladys  Pierce,  5435  McDuffie  Crossing,  Lumberton. 

Stephen  Andrew  Bullard 
Red  Springs 

Stephen  Andrew  Bullard,  29,  of  5 Front  St.,  died  Oct.  25,  2005,  at  home. 
The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Red  Springs,  the  Revs.  Hedrick  Hones  and  Randolph  Browning  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Alloway  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Danford  Bullard  of  Florida  and  Deborah  C. 
Bullard  of  Red  Springs;  his  wife,  Amy  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  a son, 

Tyler  Bullard  of  Red  Springs;  two  daughters,  Leanna  Locklear  and  Megan 
Locklear,  both  of  Red  Springs;  two  brothers,  Kyle  Tate  and  Gavin  Bullard, 
both  of  Red  Springs;  and  three  sisters,  Nichole  Locklear,  Latoria  Fulmer 
and  Toni  Bullard  of  Red  Springs. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

October  27,  2005 
Herry  L.  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Herry  L.  Oxendine,  48,  of  Pembroke,  died  Monday,  Oct.  24, 


2005 , in  Trio  Senior  Living  No.  4. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  chapel 
in  Pembroke.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Mary;  brothers,  Carl  Bruce,  Carl  Lee,  L.B.  and 
Linwood;  and  sisters,  Shirley  Gore,  Mae  Gibson,  Vashti  McDonald  and  Linda 
Helms . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

October  27,  2005 
Freida  "Sister"  Farris 

Cherokee  - Freida  Chariker  "Sister"  Farris,  73,  of  Painttown  community, 
died  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  2005,  in  a Buncombe  County  Hospital.  A native  of 
South  Carolina,  she  had  been  a resident  of  Cherokee  since  1970.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Eldon  and  Grace  Holland  Chariker.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  three  brothers.  Tommy,  Dick  and  Leroy  Chariker;  and 
grandson,  Jacob  Farris.  She  owned  and  operated,  along  with  her  husband. 
Riverside  Motel  and  Campground  since  1970. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  57  years,  Harvey  A Farris;  four 
children,  Richard  Farris  and  wife,  Mary,  of  Columbia,  Jim  Farris  and  wife, 
Beth,  of  Cherokee,  Donna  Farris  Brooks  and  husband,  Ervin,  of  Weaverville, 
Sandra  Farris-Land  and  husband,  Kevin,  of  Whittier;  grandchildren,  Ricky 
Farris  and  wife,  Michelle,  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  Daniel  Farris  of  Columbia, 

Joy  Farris  of  Hickory,  Jason  Brooks  of  Bosie,  Idaho,  Jessica  Brooks  of 
West  Lafette,  Ind.,  Michelle  McCoy  and  husband,  Skooter,  of  Cherokee, 

Alyssa  Land,  Tristen  Land,  both  of  Whittier;  four  great-grandchildren, 
Spencer  McCoy,  Garrett  McCoy,  Emma  McCoy  and  Gabrielle  Merriken. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  the  chapel  of 
Crisp  Funeral  Home.  Ray  Kinsland  will  officiate  with  burial  in  Campground 
Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

October  29,  2005 
Harles  Locklear 

GREENSBORO  - Harles  Locklear,  82,  of  4 Leitzel  Court,  formerly  of 
Robeson  County,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  2005,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  in  Cherokee  Chapel  Methodist 
Holiness  Church  in  Maxton.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  James  and  Harvey;  daughters,  Gladys  Pierce,  Gennette 
Carter,  Fayelene  Perreault,  Peggy  Cooper,  Linda,  Patsy  and  Susie;  brothers, 
Robert  and  Charles;  sister,  Daisy  Clark;  22  grandchildren;  and  36  great- 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

October  27,  2005 
Frances  Chapman 

Frances  Chapman,  60,  of  Lac  du  Flambeau,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  2005  at 
Seasons  of  Life  Hospice  House. 

Traditional  Native  American  services  were  held  in  Lac  du  Flambeau  with 
burial  at  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Bolger  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003-05,  Lakeland  Printing  Co.,  Inc . /Minocqua,  WI. 

October  25,  2005 

Doloras  June  Jones 

Doloras  June  Jones,  74,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  23,  2005,  at 


St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

A service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake.  A visitation  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  time  of 
the  service  on  Thursday. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  and  Walker  assisted  the 
family  with  arrangements. 

Brandon  Wallace  Humphrey 

Brandon  Wallace  Humphrey,  17,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Oct.  21, 
2005,  near  Cass  Lake  as  a result  of  a gunshot  wound. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A visitation 
began  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service 
today.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

October  28,  2005 

Roger  Lewis  White  Sr. 

"Asininini  - Rock  Man"  Bear  Clan 

Roger  Lewis  White  Sr.,  52,  of  Ponemah,  MN,  died  Wednesday,  October  26, 
2005  at  the  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

Traditional  Services  will  begin  at  10:00  am,  Sunday,  October  30,  2005 
at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  MN  with  Spiritual  Leader  Anna 
Gibbs  officiating.  Awake  will  begin  at  1:00pm,  Friday,  October  28,  2005  at 
the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 
Interment  will  be  at  family  burial  grounds  in  Ponemah,  MN  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  on  January  7,  1953,  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  the  son  of  George  and 
Mary  (Dickenson)  White  Sr.  He  attended  Red  Lake  Schools,  graduating  from 
Red  Lake  High  School  in  1972.  He  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota- 
Duluth,  and  later  Bemidji  State  University.  He  recently  received  his 
Ojibwe  Language  Eminence  Credential.  He  worked  for  Red  Lake  Transit,  Red 
Lake  Sanitation,  7 Clans  Thief  River  Falls,  7 Clans  Warroad,  he  was  a 
taxi  cab  driver  in  Duluth,  and  worked  security  at  pow-wows.  He  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  his  children,  family,  and  friends.  He  also  enjoyed 
attending  pow-wows,  fishing,  hunting,  and  going  to  Casinos.  He  was  a 
rabid  Red  Lake  Warrior  sports  fan. 

He  is  survived  by:  Sons,  Roger(Tara)  White  Jr.  of  Redby,  MN;  Robert 
(Cathy)  White  of  Minneapolis,  MN;  Peter  White  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  George 
White  of  Cass  Lake,  MN;  Daughters,  Renae  White  of  Redby,  MN;  Sarah  White 
of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Elizabeth  White  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Josephine  White  of 
Bemidji,  MN;  Samantha  White  of  Bemidji,  MN;  Brother,  Adrian  (Kay)  White  of 
Ponemah,  MN;  Sisters,  Donna  (Vincent)  Graves  of  Ponemah,  MN;  Carol 
(Truman)  Schoenborn  of  Redby,  MN;  Georgette  (Loren)  Stillday  of  Ponemah, 
MN;  Diane  White  of  Ponemah,  MN;  6 Grandchildren,  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by:  his  parents,  brother  George  White,  great 
nephew  Sheldon,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Michael  Graves  Sr.,  Brian  Graves,  Vincent 
V.  White  Sr., Randy  White,  Adrian  Lussier,  Doug  White,  George  White  III, 
Robert  White,  Alternate:  Craig  Graves 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Pat  Defoe,  Gary  Thunder,  Daniel  Wilson, 
Bruce  White,  Dave  Dickenson,  Darrell  Northbird,  Louis  Boyd,  Willard 
Kingbird,  Ron  White,  Daryl  Kingbird,  Ron  Long  Sr.,  Pete  Gawbow,  Norman 
"Tausher"  Goggleye,  and  Wesley  Cloud. 

October  30,  2005 

Gladys  (Barrett)  Norcross 

Gladys  (Barrett)  Norcross,  78,  whose  Ojibwe  name  was  "Oge  Mah  Benase" 
which  means  "Kingbird",  of  Red  Lake  died  Saturday,  October  29,  2005  at 
the  Jourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Center  in  Red  Lake,  MN. 


Funeral  services  will  be  1:00  pm  Wednesday,  November  2,  2005  at  the  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Little  Rock 
Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  services  on 
Wednesday.  Interment  following  cremation  will  be  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease 
Family  Funeral  Flome  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  October  6,  1926  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  the  daughter  of  Wayne  and 
Carrie  (Cain)  Feather. 

She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Red  Lake.  She  married  Frank  Barrett  in 
Red  Lake.  She  raised  her  10  children  and  was  a loving  mother.  She  enjoyed 
taking  long  rides,  playing  with  her  grandchildren,  playing  Bingo,  cards, 
Yahtzee  and  doing  crossword  puzzles. 

She  is  survived  by  her  10  children  - 6 sons-  Charlie  (Deb)  Barrett  of 
Red  Lake;  Mike  Barrett  of  Flines;  Adolph  Barrett  of  Red  Lake;  Terry  L. 
Barrett  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Raymond  Barrett  of  Red  Lake;  Daryl  Barrett  of 
Thief  River  Falls,  MN;  4 daughters-  Peggy  (Richard)  Grundmeier  of  Kelliher, 
MN;  Kellie  (Lance)  Paukner  of  Blackduck;  Sheree  lean  Barrett  of  Red  Lake; 
Becky  Barrett  of  Red  Lake:  A stepson-  Frank  Barrett  of  Chaska,  MN;  2 
stepdaughters-  Florence  (Irvin)  Larson;  Maxine  (Robert)  Folstad  both  of 
Brooklyn  Center,  MN;  Numerous  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nieces 
and  nephews:  A brother-  Melvin  Feather  of  Red  Lake:  Best  friends  - 
Rosella  Spears  and  Annie  Spears  of  Red  Lake 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  first  husband,  3 sisters, 
a brother,  an  infant  daughter,  a stepdaughter,  2 sons,  2 grandsons  and  a 
great  granddaughter  and  a best  friends-  Rosie  Lussier  and  Susan  Flallet. 

Flonorary  Casketbearers  will  be  all  of  Gladys'  granddaughters  and  great 
grandchildren  and  the  staff  and  residents  of  the  lourdain/Perpich  Extended 
Care  Center. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  David  Barrett,  Randy  Grundmeier,  Alan 
Barrett,  Frank  Barrett,  Richard  Grundmeier  and  Lance  Paukner  with 
Alternates  - Gene  and  Michael  Barrett. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

October  25,  2005 

Brandon  Wallace  Humphrey 

Brandon  Wallace  Humphrey,  17,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Oct.  21, 

2005,  near  Cass  Lake  as  a result  of  a gunshot  wound. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A visitation 
began  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service 
today.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

October  26,  2005 

Doloras  Dune  3ones 

Doloras  Dune  lones,  74,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  23,  2005,  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

A service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  officiating.  A visitation 
began  at  8 p.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake 
and  will  continue  until  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  be  in 
Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  and  Walker  assisted  the 
family  with  arrangements. 

October  28,  2005 

Roger  Lewis  White  Sr. 

Roger  Lewis  White  Sr.,  "Asininini  - Rock  Man"  Bear  Clan,  52,  of  Ponemah, 
died  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  2005,  at  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in 


Bemid ji . 

Traditional  Services  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Anna  Gibbs  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  Sunday.  Burial  will  be  in  family 
burial  grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

October  25,  2005 
Terence  L.  Cook 

MACY,  Neb.  - Terence  Lee  "Bear"  Cook,  45,  of  Macy  died  Saturday,  Oct.  22 
2005,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy. 
Burial  will  be  in  Omaha  Tribal  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today  and 
continue  until  service  time  Wednesday  at  the  home  of  Emma  L.  Lovejoy  of 
Macy. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender 
Neb . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Journal. 

October  26,  2005 
LeLonna  Eagleman 

LeLonna  J.  (Baker)  Eagleman,  34,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  21,  2005,  at 
Medcenter  One,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct. 
27,  at  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending. 

October  28,  2005 

Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr. 

Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr.,  53,  Bullhead,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  24,  2005. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  MDT  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  at  Rock  Creek 
School  Gym,  Bullhead.  Burial  will  be  held  at  Holy  Spirit  Cemetery,  rural 
Firesteel,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

October  26,  2005 

Randall  Baker  services  held  in  Wakpala 
By  Jo  Hall 

Funeral  services  for  Randall  Fritz  Baker  Sr.,  40,  of  Bear  Creek  were 
Thursday,  Oct.  20,  at  the  Wakpala  Community  Center.  Mother  Danny 
Westerlund,  Mother  Marion  Rectenwald  and  lay  readers  Elsie  Uses  Many  and 
Magie  Hawk  officiated.  Gladys  Hawk  was  pianist  and  Ted  Eagle  provided 
special  music. 

Casketbearers  were  Francis  "Poncho"  Baker  Sr.,  Pat  Baker,  Charles  Baker, 
Lyle  Baker  Sr.,  Richard  Howard,  Stanley  Howard,  Lynn  "Butch"  Ducheneaux 
and  Hank  LeCompte.  Honorary  bearers  were  all  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  near  Wakpala 
under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  home  of  Mobridge. 

A prayer  service  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  19,  at  the  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  center  in  Eagle  Butte.  At  its  conclusion,  the  body  was 
taken  to  Wakpala  for  an  all  night  wake  service. 

Randall  died  Friday,  Oct.  14,  2005,  due  to  injuries  received  in  an  auto 
accident  near  Eagle  Butte. 

He  was  born  March  19,  1965,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Lucille  Howard  and 
Cecil  Baker. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Danie  Baker  of  Bear  Creek;  three  sons, 
Randall  Hr.,  Cecil  II  and  Lijah  Baker  of  Bear  Creek;  three  daughters,  Kay 
and  Keri  Baker  of  Eagle  Butte  and  Kim  Baker  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  two 
brothers,  Michael  Baker  of  Eagle  Butte  and  Cecil  Baker  Dr.  of  Bear  Creek; 
five  sisters,  Sandra  Baker,  Susan  Baker-LeCompte  and  Babette  Mexican,  all 
of  Eagle  Butte,  Georgia  Guardipee  of  Swiftbird  and  Emma  Frost  of  Bear 
Creek;  grandmother  Hazel  Red  Bird  of  Kansasville,  Wis.;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Cecil  and  Lucy  Baker; 
grandparents  Wilson  and  Eunice  Cook,  William  Dohn  Howard,  and  Charles  and 
Alena  Baker;  two  nephews,  Michael  and  Stoney  Baker;  and  two  nieces, 
Brandirose  and  Michelle  Baker;  uncles,  Robert,  Frank,  Doey,  Floyd,  Sidney 
and  Marvin;  aunts,  Mildred  and  Virginia;  and  cousins,  Alvina  Lends  His 
Horse,  Kathy  Baker,  Leona  Ducheneaux,  Carol  Baker  Deleon,  Franklin  and 
Robert . 

Vearl  White  Eagle  services  held 
By  Do  Hall 

Funeral  services  for  Vearl  White  Eagle,  39,  of  Swiftbird  were  Monday, 
Oct.  24,  at  the  Church  of  God  in  LaPlant.  The  Rev.  Charles  Snipes 
officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Congregational  Cemetery  in  LaPlant  under  the 
direction  of  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte.  A wake  service  began  Sunday 
evening  at  the  church  in  LaPlant. 

Vearl  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  18,  2005,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1966,  in  LaPlant  to  Raymond  White  Eagle  Sr.  and 
Pearl  (Different  Horse)  White  Eagle.  He  attended  school  in  Pierre  at  the 
Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  through  the  eighth  grade.  Later,  he  attended 
Eagle  Butte  High  School. 

In  1983  he  met  Mary  Blue  Arm  and  from  this  union  three  children  were 
born,  Vearl  Douglas  Dr.  on  Nov.  2,  1984,  Amanda  Marie  on  Dune  1,  1986,  and 
Cecelia  on  Dec.  2,  1988. 

Survivors  are  his  children,  Vearl  White  Eagle  Dr.,  Amanda  Marie  White 
Eagle,  and  Cecelia  White  Eagle;  his  father,  Raymond  White  Eagle  Sr.;  two 
brothers,  Raymond  White  Eagle  Dr.  and  Dake  White  Eagle;  and  two  sisters, 
Robyn  Logg  and  Patsy  Bowker. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  Pearl  White  Eagle;  a child  I 
infancy  in  1987;  brother,  Harley  white  Eagle;  sister.  Dawn  White  Eagle; 
grandparents,  Mable  and  Sam  Different  Horse;  aunts,  Nadine,  May  and 
Minnie;  and  uncle.  Miles  Different  Horse. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

October  26,  2005 

LeLonna  Dune  Eagleman  (Baker) 

Wakpala  - The  funeral  for  LeLonna  Dune  (Baker)  Eagleman,  34,  of  Wakpala, 
S.D.,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CDT  on  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  2005,  at  Oster  Funeral 
Home  in  Mobridge,  S.D.  Burial  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  There  will  be  a prayer 
service  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

LeLonna  passed  away  on  Oct.  21,  2005,  at  Medical  Center  One  in  Bismarck, 

N.D. 

October  27,  2005 
Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr. 

Bullhead  - Funeral  for  Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr.,  age  53,  of  Bullhead  will 
be  at  11  a.m.,  CDT  on  Saturday  at  the  School  Gym  in  Bullhead,  S.D.  Burial 
will  be  at  3:30  p.m.,  CDT  at  Holy  Spirit  Cemetery  of  rural  Firesteel  under 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  School  Gym  at  7 p.m.  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Brown  Otter  passed  away  in  Bullhead,  S.D.,  on  Oct.  24,  2005. 


October  31,  2005 


Keva  Eagle 

Little  Eagle  - Funeral  services  for  Keva  Eagle,  70,  of  Little  Eagle,  S.D 
are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Keva  Eagle  died  Oct.  29 
2005,  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital  in  Mobridge. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 

October  25,  2005 

Owen  0.  Rouillard 

PINE  RIDGE  - Owen  0.  Rouillard,  64,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  22, 
2005,  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nancy  Rouillard,  Boulder,  Colo.;  one  son, 
Owen  Rouillard  Dr.,  Wind  River,  Wyo.;  four  daughters.  Iris  Rouillard,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  and  Cynthia  Guitierrez,  Sherry  Dynsmore  and  Paula 
Rouillard,  all  of  Boulder;  one  brother,  Doseph  Rouillard,  Kyle;  two 
sisters,  Mary  Randall,  Martin,  and  Rhoda  Mesteth,  Pine  Ridge;  and  11 
grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  at  Inestimable 
Gift  Episcopal  Church  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  28 
at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Trinity  Cemetery,  Yellow  Bear  Camp,  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Sarah  B.  Two  Bulls 

RED  SHIRT  - Sarah  B.  Two  Bulls,  6 months.  Red  Shirt,  died  Friday,  Oct. 
21,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Edward  Two  Bulls  III  and  Loracita  Two 
Bulls,  Red  Shirt;  two  sisters,  Angela  He  Crow  and  Shawnna  He  Crow,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Tim  Two  Bulls,  Oglala;  her  maternal  grandparents, 
Francis  and  Lema  He  Crow,  Pine  Ridge;  and  her  paternal  grandparents, 

Edward  Two  Bulls  Dr.  and  Cecelia  Two  Bulls,  Red  Shirt.  Visitation  services 
will  be  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall  in  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Red  Shirt  School. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  at  the  school.  Burial  will 
be  at  Two  Bulls  Family  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  26,  2005 

LeLonna  Dune  Baker  Eagleman 

WAKPALA  - LeLonna  Dune  Baker  Eagleman,  34,  Wakpala,  died  Friday,  Oct.  21 
2005,  at  Medical  Center  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  CDT  and  a prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p 
m.  today  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  27,  at  the  funeral  home,  with  the  Rev.  Danny  Westerlund  and 
lay  readers  Elsie  Uses  Many,  Margie  Hawk  and  Bea  Skinner  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery. 

October  27,  2005 

Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr 

BULLHEAD  - Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr.,  "Tatanka  Ohetika,"  Brave  Bull,  53, 
Bullhead,  died  Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  in  Bullhead. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Friday,  Oct.  28,  at 
Rock  Creek  School  gym  in  Bullhead.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  CDT 
Saturday,  Oct.  29,  at  the  school  gym,  with  the  Rev.  Danny  Westerlund,  the 
Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Richard  Charging  Eagle  and  the  Standing 
Rock  lay  ministers  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  CDT  Saturday 
at  Holy  Spirit  Cemetery  in  rural  Firesteel. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


October  31,  2005 


Brockus  lames  Silk 

KENEL  - Brockus  lames  Silk,  21,  Kenel,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  2005, 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  at 
Long  Soldier  District  Building  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  Family  and  friends  will 
gather  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  to  follow  in 
procession  to  Fort  Yates.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  and  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Silk  Family  Cemetery  eight  miles  south  of  Fort  Yates 
along  S.D.  Highway  1806. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  28,  2005 

Fern  Thompson  Alexander 

PONCA  CITY  - Fern  Thompson  Alexander,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City  and 
current  resident  of  Tahlequah,  died  Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  at  St.  Dohn 
Medical  Center  in  Tulsa.  She  was  82. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  at  noon,  Friday,  Oct.  28,  at 
the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Fern  was  born  Dune  6,  1923,  in  Red  Rock,  to  Mary  Arkeketa  and  Charles  B. 
Thompson,  on  her  mother's  allotment  on  the  Otoe  Reservation.  She  grew  up 
in  Ponca  City  and  was  a 1941  graduate  of  Ponca  City  High  School  and  was 
the  first  wrestling  queen  at  Po-Hi.  Fern  remained  in  Ponca  City  until  1962 
at  which  time  she  was  working  with  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.  In  1968,  Fern  won  the  National  Outstanding  American 
Indian  Award  and  was  the  first  woman  to  earn  such  an  honor.  She  was 
present  at  the  Pioneer  Woman  Rededication  and  appeared  there  with  Will 
Rogers  Dr.  She  later  moved  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  lived  for  29  years 
prior  to  returning  to  Tahlequah  in  2002. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe  and  the  Buffalo  Clan.  She 
served  as  Otoe  Princess. 

She  began  her  career  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1963  in  the 
Muskogee  Area  Office.  She  has  been  a member  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal 
Council  and  has  held  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  She  also  served  as  secretary  of  the  five  inter-tribal 
council  of  northern  Oklahoma. 

She  won  the  annual  Federal  Volunteer  Award  Feb.  9,  1973,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  was  chosen  from  800  federal  employee  candidates,  representing  44 
federal  agencies.  She  is  the  only  award  winner  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  from  the  northwest  area. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons  for  whom  her  heart  was  full  of  love,  Bruce 
Fisher  and  his  wife  Sharon  of  Tahlequah  and  Dana  Dohn  Fisher  of  the  home, 
who  cared  for  his  mother  with  devoted  love;  grandsons,  Robert  Bruce  Fisher 
and  Ryan  Neal  Fisher;  granddaughter , Kari  K.  Stanley  and  her  husband 
David;  and  five  great-grandchildren , Dosh,  Dake  and  Dase  Fisher  and  Dillon 
and  Daniel  Stanley,  all  of  Tahlequah. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  sister,  Louise  DeHaas;  and 
two  brothers,  Keith  and  Bruce  Thompson. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  her  grandchildren . 

Grace  Memorial  Chapel,  2016  N.  14  St.,  Ponca  City,  (580)  762-2464. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

October  26,  2005 
Fern  Thompson  Alexander 

Fern  Thompson  Alexander,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City  and  current 
resident  of  Tahlequah,  died  Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  at  St.  Dohn  Medical 
Center  in  Tulsa.  She  was  82. 


The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  noon  at 
the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Fern  was  born  Dune  6,  1923,  in  Red  Rock,  on  her  mother's  allotment  on 
the  Otoe  Reservation,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Arkeketa  and  Charles  B. 

Thompson.  She  grew  up  in  Ponca  City  and  was  a 1941  graduate  of  Ponca  City 
High  School  and  was  the  first  wrestling  queen  at  Po-Hi.  Fern  remained  in 
Ponca  City  until  1962  at  which  time  she  was  working  with  the  Kennedy 
Administration  and  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.  In  1968,  Fern  won  the 
National  Outstanding  American  Indian  Award  and  was  the  first  woman  to  earn 
such  an  honor.  She  was  present  at  the  Pioneer  Woman  rededication  and 
appeared  there  with  Will  Rogers  Dr.  She  later  moved  to  Portland,  Ore., 
where  she  lived  for  29  years  prior  to  returning  to  Tahlequah  in  2002. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe  and  the  Buffalo  clan.  At 
one  time  she  served  as  Otoe  princess.  She  began  her  career  with  BIA  in 
1963  in  the  Muskogee  area  office.  She  has  been  a member  of  the  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Council  and  has  held  the  office  of  secretary  for  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  At  one  time,  she  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  five  inter-tribal  council  of  northern  Oklahoma. 

She  won  the  annual  Federal  Volunteer  Award  on  Feb.  9,  1973,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  was  chosen  from  some  800  federal  employee  candidates, 
representing  some  44  federal  agencies.  She  is  the  only  award  winner  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  from  the  northwest  area. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons  for  whom  her  heart  was  full  of  love,  Bruce 
Fisher  and  his  wife  Sharon  of  Tahlequah  and  Dana  Dohn  Fisher  of  the  home, 
who  cared  for  his  mother  with  devoted  love.  She  also  leaves  behind  her 
most  beloved  and  cherished  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  who 
brought  much  joy  and  happiness  to  her  life  and  include  grandsons,  Robert 
Bruce  Fisher  and  Ryan  Neal  Fisher,  granddaughter  Kari  K.  Stanley  and  her 
husband  David;  and  five  great-grandchildren,  Dosh,  Dake  and  Dase  Fisher 
and  Dillon  and  Daniel  Stanley  all  of  Tahlequah. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  sister,  Louise  DeHaas;  and 
two  brothers,  Keith  Thompson  and  Bruce  Thompson. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  her  grandchildren . 

October  30,  2005 
Billie  M.  Shawnee  Atkins 

TULSA  - Billie  M.  Shawnee  Atkins,  mother  of  Vernon  Atkins  of  Red  Rock, 
died  Friday,  Oct.  28,  2005.  She  was  75. 

Funeral  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  31  in  the  Quapaw  Tribal  Longhouse. 

Burial  will  follow  in  Sharp  Cemetery  near  Quapaw  under  the  direction  of 
Fitzgerald  Funeral  Service  of  Tulsa. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

October  25,  2005 

Frank  Calvin  Rowe  Dr. 

Norman  resident  Frank  Calvin  "Baby  Doll"  Rowe  Dr.,  58,  died  Saturday, 

Oct.  22,  in  Norman.  He  was  born  Nov.  4,  1946,  to  Frank  Calvin  Rowe  Sr.  and 
Lodie  Tiger. 

Rowe  was  a horse  trainer  and  ranch  hand. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Calarney  Rowe  and 
Stephen  Barnett;  two  sisters,  Duanita  (Rowe)  Wasson  and  Hattie  Sue  Barnett. 

Survivors  include  two  children  from  his  first  marriage,  Calvin  and 
Tracy;  three  from  his  second  marriage,  Corey,  Sammy  and  Steven;  six 
siblings,  Dack  Rowe,  Mary  Bailey,  Ramona  Davis,  Dake  Barnett  Dr.,  Patty 
Barnett  and  Ray-  mond  Barnett. 

Service  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Bah-Kho-De  Chena  Building.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Iowa  Cemetery,  Perkins,  under  the  direction  of  Strode  Funeral 
Home. 


October  30,  2005 


Delbert  Walter  Brown 

Shawnee  resident  Delbert  Walter  Brown,  64,  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  27. 

He  was  an  Absentee  Shawnee  tribal  member  and  was  born  Aug.  28,  1941,  in 
Concho,  the  son  of  Henry  Brown  and  Mattie  (Alford)  Brown. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  The  People's  Church,  a non-denominational 
gospel  church  in  Maud.  He  was  an  avid  deer  hunter  and  award-winning  knife 
maker.  During  the  past  few  years,  he  also  enjoyed  playing  bass  guitar  and 
played  regularly  with  friends  and  at  church. 

Brown  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  Shawnee  area,  attending  school  at 
Westborough,  Acme  and  Dale.  As  a young  man  he  was  trained  and  worked  as  a 
heavy  equipment  operator  on  BIA  road  building  projects  in  Pottawatomie  and 
Cleveland  counties.  He  also  worked  several  years  as  a truck  driver.  He 
always  remembered  fondly  the  adventures  he  had  during  several  months  in 
the  late  1960s  while  working  as  a plumber's  helper  for  the  late  Fred  P. 
Morton . 

In  1969,  Brown  was  a passenger  in  a car  that  collided  with  a truck.  In 
that  wreck  he  was  left  a paraplegic  and  lost  his  wife  of  six  years,  Rosie 
(Foster)  Brown,  and  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mary  Lou  and  Robert  L. 
West . 

On  May  31,  1970,  he  married  Kathryn  Smith,  a native  of  Blackwell,  and 
they  made  their  home  in  Shawnee  ever  since. 

In  1972,  Brown  took  up  archery,  in  which  he  became  proficient  by 
attending  and  hosting  archery  matches  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Archery  Club. 
From  March  1984  through  December  1988,  he  owned  and  operated  Brown's 
Archery  and  Muzzle  Loading  Shop  in  Shawnee,  and  won  awards  shooting  in  O.S 
A. A.  and  N.F.A.A.  archery  tournaments  and  in  the  archery  competition  at 
the  Sooner  State  Games.  He  was  a charter  member  of  The  Deer  Creek  Free 
Trappers,  the  local  primitive  firearms  club.  He  also  was  a longtime  member 
of  the  NRA. 

From  the  spring  of  1990  through  Dune  1998  he  made,  exhibited  and  sold 
handmade  knives,  first  at  gun  and  knife  shows,  then  at  powwows  and  custom 
knife  shows  and  later  at  juried  Native  American  art  shows  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Colorado  and  Arizona.  From  childhood 
he  was  fascinated  with  knives.  Self-taught  by  trial  and  error,  he 
developed  his  knife-making  abilities  over  many  years.  He  ground  his  blades 
free-hand  on  a belt  sander  from  old  files,  leaf  springs  and  old  saw  blades 
tempering  them  by  judging  the  colors  of  the  metal.  He  designed  brass 
guards  and  carved  stag  or  slab  handles  for  his  distinctively  beautiful  and 
functional  knives  of  all  sizes.  He  was  greatly  honored  when  one  of  his 
large  knives  won  the  gold  medal  for  a first-place  finish  in  the  cultural 
items  category  at  the  1993  Red  Earth  Art  Competition  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Brown's  knives  continued  to  win  numerous  awards  in  juried  art  shows  over 
the  years.  He  did  not  refer  to  his  one-of-a-kind  knives  as  artwork,  but  he 
was  always  deeply  flattered  when  the  other  artists  at  the  shows  did. 

Brown  always  took  time  to  provide  guidance  to  anyone  who  truly  wanted  to 
learn  archery,  knife  making,  or  deer  hunting  skills.  He  mentored  many 
neighborhood  children  and  youth  and  loaned  a listening  ear  and 
encouragement  to  many  troubled  individuals  who  sought  him  out.  He  was  an 
inspiration  to  many  people. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  in  1964  and  his  father  in  1969. 
Among  those  he  leaves  behind  are  his  loving  wife  of  35  years,  Kathryn 
Brown;  his  brother,  Charley  Brown,  who  has  been  his  special  companion  and 
helper  during  his  battle  with  cancer;  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Dohnny 
and  Linda  Brown  of  McLoud;  nephew,  Kristopher  Todd  Brown  of  Oklahoma  City; 
aunt,  Karleta  Alford  of  Shawnee;  aunt,  Mildred  Little  Creek  Switch  of 
Shawnee;  many  cousins;  numerous  relatives-in-laws,  as  well  as  a host  of 
friends . 

The  service  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Resthaven  Funeral  Chapel  with 
burial  at  Brown  Family  Cemetery.  The  services  are  under  the  direction  of 
Resthaven  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

October  30,  2005 


Ronnie  Francis  Birch  Sr. 

FORT  COBB  - Funeral  for  Ronnie  Francis  Birch  Sr.,  67,  Fort  Cobb,  will  be 
at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Anadarko  Bethel  Baptist  Church. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Flome 
Chapel . 

Mr.  Birch  died  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  2005,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Rock  Springs  Cemetery. 

Fie  was  born  March  8,  1938,  in  Caddo  County  to  Archie  Birch  and  Elva  Mae 
Miller  McAdams.  Fie  attended  Verden  School  until  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  served  from  1963  to  1966.  Fie  received  the  Good  Conduct  Medal, 
National  Defense  Service  Medal  and  Sharpshooter  (rifle).  Fie  was  one  of  the 
Army's  featured  players  and  received  the  most  valuable  player  award  many 
times.  Fie  continued  to  play  in  independant  softball  leagues  for  many  years 
Fie  was  a member  of  Wichita  Mission  Church,  the  Wichita  Tribe,  Comanche 
Nation  Golf  Association,  Fort  Cobb  Golf  Association  and  the  Oklahoma 
Indian  Golf  Association.  Fie  was  also  a referee  for  area  schools. 

Survivors  include  five  children  and  their  spouses:  Karen  Franklin, 

Ronnie  and  Pam  Birch  3r.,  Roger  and  Beth  Birch,  Wendell  Birch  and  Rodney 
and  Lara  Birch;  his  companion,  Marilyn  Tahkofper;  extended  family  members: 
Richard  and  Dereth  Tahkofper;  16  grandchildren:  Roger  3r.,  Don  Michael, 
Missy,  Katie,  Alexandrea,  Erin,  Janet,  Frances,  Lionel,  Nazohni,  Rodney  3r 
, Leona,  Kristin,  Tara,  Tyrone  and  Marcus;  two  great-grandchildren:  Austin 
and  Shanowa;  two  brothers:  Gary  McAdams  and  Dewayne  McAdams;  two  sisters: 
Thedis  Mitchell  and  Sue  Floffman;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Carlotta  Birch;  his  parents;  two 
brothers:  Leslie  McAdams  and  Gerald  Birch;  and  a sister,  Ramona  Ahdunko. 

Friends  may  call  from  10  a.m  to  5 p.m.  today,  1-5  p.m.  Sunday  and  8 a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Zackery  Peyton  Christian 

Graveside  service  for  Zackery  Peyton  Christian,  infant  son  of  Ernestine 
Kopaddy  and  Rick  Christian,  Lawton,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Cache  KCA 
Intertribal  Cemetery. 

Services  are  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Flome. 

Zackery  died  at  birth  Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  2005,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  a brother,  Dustin  Lee  Christian,  of  the 
home;  his  paternal  grandfather,  Albert  Christian,  Rushville,  Ind.;  and  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Eva  Lois  Kopaddy,  Cache. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandmother,  Clara  Frances 
Christian;  and  his  maternal  grandfather.  Decker  Kopaddy  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  27,  2005 

Santos  Baca 

BACA  - Santos  Baca  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  October  26,  2005  at 
the  age  of  72.  Fie  was  born  on  August  16,  1933  in  Veguita,  NM.  Fie  was  a 
retired  Deputy  Chief  for  the  Bernalillo  County  Sheriff's  Department  and  a 
retired  Chief  Investigator  for  the  District  Attorney's  Office.  Fie  also 
served  as  Chief  of  Police  for  Acoma  Pueblo,  Linder  Sheriff  for  Sandoval 
County,  and  Chief  of  Police  for  the  town  of  Bernalillo. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Santos  Baca  3r.  and  wife,  Kathy  and  Joseph 
Baca  and  wife,  Lillian;  daughters,  Nancy  Chavez  and  husband,  Steve  and 
Annette  Maez  and  husband,  Conrad;  brothers,  Ben  Baca  and  wife,  Margaret, 
Robert  Baca  and  wife,  Virginia,  3oe  Baca,  Paul  Baca  and  wife,  Isabel, 

Chris  Baca  and  wife,  Jeanette  and  Isaac  Baca  and  wife,  Feliz;  sisters. 

Ruby  Romero,  Denny  Mirabal  and  husband,  Mike,  Patsy  Apodaca  and  husband, 
Clovis  and  Maxine  Mora  and  husband,  Rudy;  eight  grandchildren;  and  seven 
great-grandchildren . Mr.  Baca  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all. 

Visitations  will  be  held  on  Friday  from  3:00  p.m.  5:00  p.m.  in  the 
Chapel  of  Garcia  Mortuary.  A Rosary  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  at  7:00 
p.m.  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be 
celebrated  on  Saturday  morning  at  9:00  a.m.  also  at  the  Church  of  the 


Ascension.  Burial  will  follow  at  Los  Padilla's  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will 
be  Joseph  Baca  Dr.,  Steve  Chavez  Dr . , Rudy  Mora,  Isaac  Sanchez,  Nep 
Sanchez  Dr.  and  Conrad  Maez.  Honorary  pallbearer  will  be  Able  Baca. 

Services  are  in  the  care  of:  Garcia  Mortuary  717  Stover  Ave.  S.W. 
243-5222 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

October  27,  2005 

Helen  G.  Etcitty 
Lake  Valley 

May  10,  1917  - Oct.  24,  2005 

Helen  G.  Etcitty,  88,  of  Lake  Valley,  died  Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  May  10,  1917. 

Services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

October  27,  2005 

Kyle  Dahozy  Valenzuela 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Aug.  30,  1988  - Oct.  24,  2005 

Kyle  Dahozy  Valenzuela,  17,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  died  Monday,  Oct. 
24,  2005,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Aug.  30,  1988,  in  Fort  Defiance,  to 
Clinton  Dim  Dr.  and  Glenda  D.  Dim.  He  was  born  of  the  Zuni  Edgewater  Clan 
and  born  for  the  Nakai  Clan. 

He  attended  Navajo  Preparatory  School  in  Farmington  and  Hilltop 
Christian  School  in  Tse  Bonito. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  brother,  Klayton  Cory  Dim;  sister,  Karrah 
Layne  Dim;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Judy  B.  Dahozy  of  Fort  Defiance  and 
Herman  L.  Dahozy  Sr.  of  Tse  Bonito. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  the  Assembly  of 
God  in  Fort  Defiance.  Burial  will  be  at  Rainbow  Ridge. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  in  Gallup,  (505)  371- 
5565. 

Sam  A.  Begay 
Huerfano 

Feb.  2,  1934  - Oct.  25,  2005 

Sam  A.  Begay,  71,  of  Huerfano,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1934,  in  Bisti. 

Services  for  Sam  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103 
E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Rosie  Mae  Garcia  Martinez 
Nageezi 

Duly  8,  1965  - Oct.  21,  2005 

Rosie  Mae  Garcia  Martinez,  40,  of  Nageezi,  died  Friday,  Oct.  21,  2005, 
in  Farmington.  She  was  born  on  Duly  8,  1965. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  Oct.  27,  at  First  Assembly 
of  God  Church  in  Bloomfield.  The  Rev.  Ron  Corley  will  officiate.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Bloomfield  Cemetery. 

Services  for  Rosie  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

October  28,  2005 

Sam  A.  Begay 
Huerfano 

Feb.  2,  1934  - Oct.  25,  2005 

Sam  A.  Begay,  71,  of  Huerfano,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1934,  in  Bisti. 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Tabaha;  brothers,  Paul  Begay 
and  Henry  Begay  Sr.;  and  sister  Ruth  Alamay. 


He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Matilda  Begay;  parents-in-law,  Roy  and 
Esther  Victor;  son,  Edison  Begay  Sr.  and  wife,  Louise;  stepchildren,  Verna 
Victor,  Priscilla  Spencer,  Anita  Bryant,  Henry  Begay  Dr.  and  Victoria 
Morgan.  Also  surviving  are  grandchildren.  Alia  Begay,  Edisina  Begay, 

Edison  Begay  Dr.,  Edisinda  Begay,  Allison  Begay,  Cassidy  Begay;  and 
siblings,  Esther  Simpson,  Mary  Antonio  and  Ida  Nez. 

Services  for  Sam  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  at  Carson  Faith 
Assembly,  with  Pastor  Pauline  Platero  officiating.  Interment  will  follow 
in  St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 

Sam  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

Helen  G.  Etcitty 
Lake  Valley 

May  10,  1917  - Oct.  24,  2005 

Helen  G.  Etcitty,  88,  of  Lake  Valley,  our  beloved  grandmother,  mother, 
aunt,  Nalee,  sister  and  friend,  was  called  home  to  her  Heavenly  Father  on 
Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  from  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock. 

She  was  born  May  10,  1917.  Her  clans  were  Tachii'  nii  born  for  Todich  ' ii ' 
nii . 

She  enjoyed  weaving,  sewing,  crocheting  and  singing  her  gospel  songs. 
Helen  was  a very  kind,  loving,  generous  and  gentle  person.  She  enjoyed 
being  a homemaker  the  majority  of  her  life.  She  did  work  for  Lake  Valley 
Head  Start  as  a cook  for  several  years  and  also  she  was  a custodian  for 
Lake  Valley  Chapter. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Allen  George  and  Charlotte 
Dohnson;  her  husband,  Alfred  Etcitty;  sons,  Andrew  and  Leo  Etcitty; 
daughters,  Fannie  and  Charlotte  Etcitty;  brothers,  William  and  Henry 
George;  and  sisters,  Ruth  Yazzie,  Rita  Benally,  Beulah  Padilla  and 
Margaret  Williams. 

Survivors  are  daughters,  Vonda  Philbrick  and  husband,  Steve  Philbrick  Dr 
.,  of  Farmington,  Susie  Duan  and  husband,  Albert,  and  Berniece  Etcitty, 
both  of  Lake  Valley,  and  Agnes  Morgan  from  Lupton,  Ariz.;  sons,  Michael 
Etcitty  Sr.  and  wife,  Inez,  of  Lake  Valley,  and  Art  Etcitty  and  wife, 
Margaret,  of  Granado,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Derry  Dohnson,  Dohnny  George  and 
Morris  George;  sisters,  Ida  Walters,  Margaret  George,  Grace  George  and 
Nyla  George. 

Helen  was  blessed  with  36  grandchildren,  52  great-grandchildren  and  six 
great-great-grandchildren,  who  also  survive  her. 

Funeral  services  for  Helen  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Friday,  Oct.  28,  at 
LaVida  Mission  in  Lake  Valley  with  Mike  Lee  officiating.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Steve  Philbrick  Dr.,  Steve  Philbrick  III,  Marvin  Etcitty 
Nathaniel  Clah,  Shelbert  Dohn,  and  Sean  Mute. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Michael  Etcitty  Sr.,  Art  Etcitty,  Susie  Duan, 
Agnes  Morgan,  Berniece  Etcitty,  Steve  and  Vonda  Philbrick,  Alizabeth, 
Hannah,  Steve  and  Alfred  Philbrick. 

Helen  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

October  29,  2005 

Carrie  Lynn  Begay 
Albuquerque 

Feb.  1,  1980  - Oct.  25,  2005 

Carrie  Lynn  Begay,  25,  of  Albuquerque,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  2005,  in 
Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Feb.  1,  1980,  in  Bernalillo. 

Services  for  Carrie  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & 
Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

October  25,  2005 


Dimmie  W.  Yazzie 


CASTLE  BUTTE,  Aniz.  - Funeral  services  for  limmie  W.  Yazzie,  86,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  26  at  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary  Chapel,  Winslow. 

Pastor  John  Tso  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Desert  View 
Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  22  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  March  15,  1919,  in  Castle 
Butte . 

Yazzie  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Papua,  New  Guinea  from  1942  to  1945. 

He  received  the  Purple  Heart  in  1944,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Asian  Pacific 
Theatre  Ribbon  and  two  Bronze  Stars.  He  spent  his  retired  years  with 
family  and  tending  to  livestock. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Daisy  D.  Yazzie  of  Castle  Butte;  sons,  Lewis 
W.  Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  Louie  Alex  Yazzie,  David  Olivar  Yazzie  all  of 
Castle  Butte,  Daniel  Yazzie  of  Midvale,  Utah,  Teddy  Yazzie  of  Cedar 
Springs,  Ariz.,  Emery  Yazzie  of  Dilkon,  Morgan  Yazzie  of  Dilkon;  sister, 
Stella  Nelson  of  Castle  Butte;  19  grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Charley  and  Ella  Yazzie; 
sister,  Cessie  Barton;  brothers,  Vernon  Yazzie  and  Arthur  Yazzie. 

October  26,  2005 

Mae  Begay 

LOW  MOUNTAIN  - Funeral  services  for  Mae  Begay,  79,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  on 
Friday,  Oct.  28  at  the  Wesleyan  Din  Church.  Rev.  Ben  Yazzie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Low  Mountain. 

Begay  died  Oct.  24  in  Winslow.  She  was  born  May  20,  1926  in  Low  Mountain 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  was  a weaver.  She  enjoyed  being  with  her  grandchildren,  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Bessie  Gishi  of  Indian  Wells;  brothers, 
Stanley  Begay,  Lewis  Begay,  Billy  Y.  Begay  all  of  Low  Mountain;  sisters, 
Mary  lane  Gee,  Marie  Gee  both  of  Low  Mountain;  seven  grandchildren  and 
four  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Gishal  and  Gee  Bah  Begay; 
brothers,  Paul  Begay,  Slim  Begay,  lack  Begay,  Charlie  Begay;  sister,  Mary 
B.  George;  and  son,  lohn  E.  Chee  Ir. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chris  Long,  Bradley  Chee,  lohn  Chee  II,  Manuel  Begay, 
Leland  Begay  and  Cornelius  Yazzie. 

October  27,  2005 

Wilbert  Halwood 

DEL  MUERTO,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Wilbert  Halwood,  24,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  at  the  Potter  House,  Chinle.  Pastor  Artie  Aragon 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Del  Muerto  community  cemetery. 

Halwood  died  Oct.  22  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  luly  28,  1981,  in  Chinle 
into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 
He  enjoyed  drawing,  hunting,  fishing  and  basketball. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wallace  and  Francine  Halwood  Dr.;  brother, 
Waylon  Halwood;  sisters,  Franceann  Halwood,  Fawn  Halwood,  Fenisha  Halwood, 
Franceandreana  Halwood;  paternal  grandparents,  Wallace  and  Ellenn  Halwood 
Sr. 

Halwood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Kee  and 
Delores  Teller. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Waylon  Halwood,  Lamuel  W.  Halwood,  Loren  W.  Halwood, 
lose  Navarrette,  lr.,  Derrelton  Yazzie  and  Melvin  Halwood. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Kyle  Valenzuela 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Kyle  Dahozy  Valenzuela,  17,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  28  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Fort  Defiance.  Rev. 
Milt  Shirleson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Rainbow  Ridge. 

Valenzuela  died  Oct.  24  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Aug.  30,  1988,  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Zuni  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Valenzuela  was  attending  Navajo  Preparatory  School  in  Farmington  and 
attended  Hilltop  Christian  School  in  Tse  Bonito. 


Survivors  include  his  father,  Clinton  Dim  Dr.;  mother,  Glenda  D.  Dim; 
brother,  Klayton  Cory  Dim;  sister,  Karrah  Layne  Dim;  maternal  grandparents 
Dudy  B.  Dahozy  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Herman  L.  Dahozy  of  Tse  Bonito. 

Valenzuela  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ellison  G 
and  Frances  Dahozy  Sr.,  Michael  Ray  Valenzuela,  Sr.,  Yolanda  Valenzuela; 
great-grandparents,  Boyd  and  Eva  Nez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Casey  Wes  Dahozy,  William  Ellison  Dahozy,  Dustin 
Cody  Nalwood,  Deremy  Francisco,  Tyrone  Doe  and  Raygil  Wauneka. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Ellison  and  Frances 
Dahozy' s residence  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Vida  Miller 

BRIMHALL  - Funeral  services  for  Vida  Mitchell  Miller,  89,  will  be  10  a.m 
Friday,  Oct.  28,  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Delson  Begay  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Miller  died  Oct.  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  6,  1915,  in  Brimhall 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters.  Rose  Benally  of  Gallup,  Velma  Lee  of 
Aneth,  Utah;  sons,  Andrew  Miller  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  Edison  Miller  of 
Brimhall;  brothers,  Charlie  Mitchell  of  Tohatchi,  Donah  Mitchell  of  San 
Bernadino,  Calif.,  Charlie  Yazzie  of  Brimhall;  22  grandchildren  and  44 
great-grandchildren . 

Miller  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dones  Miller;  father, 
Charlie  Mitchell,  Sr.;  sisters,  Dulia  Becenti,  Hanabah  Begay,  MaryAnn 
Begay,  Denesbah  Bowman,  Bernice  Brown,  Angela  Chee,  Katie  Dawes,  Rose 
Etsitty,  Emma  Gibson,  Eva  Dohn,  Bessie  Willie;  brothers,  Harry  Mitchell, 
and  Charlie  Sam. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  28,  2005 
Arlene  L.  Yazzie 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Funeral  services  for  Arlene  L.  Yazzie,  31,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  29  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Rev. 
Dohn  Mittelstadt,  O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private 
land  in  Coyote  Canyon. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  25  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Aug.  23,  1974  in  Gallup 
into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  Gallup  Catholic  School.  She  also  attended  Navajo  Academy 
University  of  New  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  State  University.  She  enjoyed 
puzzles,  photography,  raising  rabbits  and  hiking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Shannon  Wellman  of  Albuquerque;  mother, 
Earleen  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Herman  William  Yazzie,  Dr.,  Tony  A. 
Yazzie  both  of  Gallup;  sister,  Dennellia  Yazzie-Toribio  of  Zia,  N.M.; 
grandmother,  Emily  Ruth  Harding;  great-grandmother,  Ruth  L.  Harding  both 
of  Gallup. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Herman  William  Yazzie,  Sr., 
and  daughter,  Cheyenne  Lauraine  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Glen  Avery,  Dr.,  Michael  Chavez,  Dominic  Deschinney, 
Wayne  Ike,  Tom  Ranger,  Dr.,  Shannon  Wellman,  Nicholas  D.  Yazzie  and 
William  D.  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  29,  2005 
Lynn  Gerisa  Densen 

WIDE  RUINS  - Funeral  services  for  Lynn  Gerisa  Densen  will  be  10  a.m. 
Monday,  Oct.  31  at  Rollies  Mortuary.  Mass  will  follow  at  Sacred  Heart 
Cathedral  and  burial  services  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Densen  died  Oct.  26  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dan.  21,  1949  in  Wide  Ruins 
into  the  Red  House  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  Clan. 

Densen  was  a devoted  homemaker,  a self-employed  silversmith,  and  a 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  Palace  of  the  Governor's  Association. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Brenda  Lisa  Densen,  Deborah  Lou  Densen 


and  Glonianna  Densen  of  Phoenix;  husband  Roy  Densen;  sister  Louise  D. 
Nelson;  brothers,  Ervin  R.  Nelson  of  Phoenix,  Tommy  Nelson  of  Farmington, 
and  Henry  Nelson  of  Burnt  Water,  Ariz.;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Lynn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Gloria  and  Albert  Nelson;  her 
brothers,  Doe  Nelson  and  Gilbert  Nelson;  sisters  Irene  Nelson,  Lucille  Doe 
and  Kathleen  Morris. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tommy  Nelson,  Randy  Hoskie,  Steven  Nelson,  Elvin 
Nelson,  Aaron  Morris,  Cobert  Doe  Dr.,  Herman  Yellowhorse  and  Zack  Manning. 

October  31,  2005 

Chad  Muskett-Simasingh 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Chad  Tristan  Muskett-Simasingh,  14,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  1 in  Rehoboth.  Rev.  Derry  Eastridge  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  plot. 

Visitation  will  be  held  today,  Oct.  31  from  3-5  p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Muskett-Simasingh  was  born  Nov.  13,  1990  in  Albuquerque  into  the  Salt 
People  Clan. 

Muskett-Simasingh  attended  Tohatchi  Elementary,  Rehoboth  Christian 
School  and  Tohatchi  High  School.  He  was  active  in  church  and  enjoyed  music 
fishing  and  electronics. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  SouThep  Simasingh;  brother,  Seth  Phann 
Simasingh;  sisters,  Doshlyn  Phannah  Simasingh,  Savannah  Kate  Simasingh; 
grandparents,  Kee  and  Winifred  Muskett. 

Muskett-Simasingh  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Dacquline 
Muskett;  Annie  and  Barney  Halona  and  Dennifer  Landovazo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Seth  Simasingh,  Deremy  Bitsilly,  Sterling 
Silversmith,  Day  Levier,  Michael  King  and  Dacob  Dones. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tohatchi  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ruth  Wilson 

YAHTAHEY  - Funeral  services  for  Ruth  Wilson,  81,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  1 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Raymond  Perry  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Wilson  died  Oct.  25  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dan.  22,  1924  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People/Water  Coming 
Together  People  Clan. 

Wilson  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School  in  1944.  She  then 
attended  a vocational  school.  Wilson  was  employed  with  Navajo  Shopping 
Center,  Tom's  Variety  Store  and  New  Mexico  Social  Services  Dept,  were  she 
retired  in  1985  following  25  years  of  service.  She  lived  in  Gamerco  for 
over  22  years  before  moving  to  Yahtahey.  Wilson  enjoyed  watching  Gallup 
teams,  traveling  to  Laughlin,  playing  bingo,  going  to  the  Northside  Senior 
Center  and  crocheting. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Danise  Plummer,  Phyllis  Ann  Wilson  both 
of  Yahtahey;  son,  Allen  Wilson  of  Gallup;  sister,  Mary  Denetdale  of 
Naschitti;  six  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Wilson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Grant  B.  Wilson;  father, 

Ben  Perry;  mother,  Evelyn  Perry;  son,  Charles  Francis  Wilson;  sisters, 
Annie  Brown,  Sadie  Edison;  brothers,  Alfred  Perry  and  Wilford  Perry. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  Denetdale,  Brian  Plummer,  Duane  Plummer,  Sr., 
Duane  Plummer,  Dr.,  Randy  Roberts,  Quinn  Wilson  and  Varnell  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  31,  2005 
Timothy  Dudley 

Timothy  Dudley  passed  away  Oct.  19,  2005,  in  San  Carlos. 

A wake  was  held  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  at  6:30  a.m.  at  the  Sarophina 
Dudley's  residence  in  Gilson  Wash.  Services  were  held  at  2 p.m.  at  the  San 


Carlos  Assembly  of  God. 

Interment  took  place  at  the  San  Carlos  Cemetery  - Morris  Safford  Funeral 
Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Eastern  Arizona  Courier,  Safford,  AZ. 

October  26,  2005 
limmie  Yazzie 

Funeral  Services  for  Dimmie  Yazzie,  86,  were  held  Oct.  26  at  Greer's 
Mortuary  Chapel.  Pastor  John  Tso  presided.  Dimmie  was  born  in  Castle  Butte, 
Ariz.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Army,  Papuan  and  New  Guinea  1942  - 
1945,  presented  a Purple  Heart  Danuary  1944,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Theater  Ribbon  (2  Bronze  stars)  He  was  employed  and  retired  with 
Santa  Fe  and  spent  his  retirement  years  with  his  family  and  livestock  at 
home. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  60  years,  Daisy  D.  Yazzie  of  Castle  Butte; 
sons,  Lewis  W.  Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  Louis  Alex  Yazzie,  David  Oliver 
Yazzie  all  of  Castle  Butte,  Daniel  Yazzie  (Loretta)  of  Midvale,  Utah, 

Teddy  Yazzie  (Genevieve)  of  Cedar  Sprints,  Emery  Yazzie  (Marjorie)  of 
Dilkon;  sister,  Stella  Nelson  of  Castle  Butte,  19  grandchildren,  13  great 
grandchildren . 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Charley  and  Ella  Yazzie;  brothers, 
Vernon  and  Arthur  Yazzie;  and  one  sister,  Cessie  Barton. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

October  26,  2005 

Herbert  M.  Chiago 

Herbert  M.  Chiago,  52  of  Salt  River  Indian  Community  entered  into  rest 
October  22,  2005  He  was  respected  by  colleages,  family  and  friends. 

Herbert  managed  the  family  business  within  the  community  also  overseen 
projects  of  his  family. 

He  is  Survived  by  Theresa  and  two  daughters  Anna,  Lindsey  and  two  sons 
Kurt  and  Eugene.  Four  Grand  Children  Ariana,  Cynthia,  Ava  and  Dean.  Three 
sisters  Nancy  Pedro,  Delphina  Curtis,  and  Liza  Doaquin.  two  brothers  Boyd 
Chiago  Dr.  and  Bennett  L.  Chiago. 

Wake  services:  Salt  River  Memorial  Hall  Thursday  27,  2005,  6-10pm. 

Funeral  Service  Friday  Oct.  28,  2005  at  Lehi  Presbyterian  Church 
Stapley/Horne.  Lehi,  Arizona.  Followed  by  Interment  at  Salt  River  Cemetery. 

Rodney  Ray  Victorian 

Rodney  Ray  Victorian,  45,  of  Scottsdale,  Arizona  passed  away  on  October 
20,  2005.  Visitation  Friday  October  28,  2005  from  6-10:00  PM  at  the  Salt 
River  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Dr.  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Graveside  Service  Saturday  October  29,  2005  at  7:00  AM  at  the  Salt 
River  Indian  Community  Cemetery. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

October  27,  2005 

Darren  Martinez 

Lance  Cpl.  Darren  Nez  Martinez  of  Kayenta,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  2005, 
in  Flagstaff.  He  was  21.  He  was  born  Sept.  15,  1984,  in  Chinle,  to  Calvin 
Martinez  and  Dorothy  Lee. 

He  was  raised  in  Kayenta  and  graduated  from  Kayenta  Monument  Valley  High 
school  in  2001.  Upon  graduation  he  joined  the  U.S.  Marines.  He  completed 
boot  camp  at  Camp  Pendleton  in  San  Diego.  He  spent  time  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
before  being  stationed  in  Cherry  Point,  N.C.  On  Nov.  5,  he  was  to  be 
deployed  to  Iraq. 

He  was  an  avionics  electrician  in  the  marines  and  worked  on  Harrier 


Aircraft.  He  enjoyed  weight  lifting,  playing  basketball  and  video  games. 

He  was  always  smiling  and  liked  going  to  the  beach  and  on  family  vacations. 
He  was  looking  forward  to  going  to  Hawaii  and  Australia. 

He  was  a warrior,  who  could  only  be  measured  by  the  size  of  his  heart. 

His  dedication  will  not  be  forgotten. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Calvin  Nez  Martinez  and  Dorothy  Lee; 
sister,  Martina  Dawn  Martinez;  and  his  grandparents  Dan  and  Nina  Mae  Lee. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  uncle;  his  great-grandmother;  his  great- 
grandfather; an  aunt;  a cousin  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Charlie  Nez 
Martinez  and  Mary  C.  Tom. 

Memorial  service  will  be  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  (D.S.T.)  at  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  Kayenta.  The  viewing  will  be  Saturday 
from  8:45  - 9:45  a.m.  Interment  will  be  in  the  family  plot  in  Kayenta. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  family  at  http://www.flagstaffmortuary. 
com . 

Arrangements  are  by  Flagstaff  Mortuary. 

Jimmie  Yazzie 

Jimmie  Yazzie,  86,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  2005.  He  was  born  March  15, 
1919  in  Castle  Butte. 

Mr.  Yazzie  served  in  the  United  States  Army  in  Papua  New  Guinea  from 
1942  to  1945.  For  his  service,  he  earned  a Purple  Heart  in  January  1944, 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Theater  Ribbon  and  two  Bronze  Stars. 

He  was  employed  and  retired  with  Santa  Fe  and  spent  his  retirement  years 
with  his  family  and  livestock  at  home. 

He  is  survived  by:  his  wife  of  60  years,  Daisy  D.  Yazzie  of  Castle 
Butte;  sons,  Lewis  W.  Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  Louis  Alex  Yazzie,  David 
Oliver  Yazzie,  of  Castle  Butte,  Daniel  (Loretta)  Yazzie  of  Midvale,  Utah, 
Teddy  (Genevieve)  Yazzie  of  Cedar  Sprints,  Emery  Yazzie  (Marjorie)  of 
Dilkon;  sister,  Stella  Nelson  of  Castle  Butte;  19  grandchildren,  and  13 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Charley  and  Ella  Yazzie  of 
Castle  Butte;  brothers,  Vernon  and  Arthur  Yazzie  of  Castle  Butte;  and 
sister,  Cessie  Barton  of  Castle  Butte. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Yazzie  were  Wednesday  at  Greer's  Mortuary 
Chapel  with  Pastor  John  Tso  presiding. 

October  28,  2005 

Mae  Begay 

Mae  Begay,  79,  of  Low  Mountain  died,  Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  in  Winslow. 

She  was  born  May  20,  1926,  in  Low  Mountain  into  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan.  Mrs.  Begay  was  a weaver.  She  enjoyed 
being  with  her  grandchildren,  family  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Begay  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Bessie  Gishi  of  Indian  Wells; 
brothers  Stanley  Begay,  Lewis  Begay,  Billy  Y.  Begay,  all  of  Low  Mountain; 
sisters  Mary  Jane  Gee,  Marie  Gee  both  of  Low  Mountain;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Gishal  and  Gee  Bah 
Begay;  brothers  Paul  Begay,  Slim  Begay,  Jack  Begay  and  Charlie  Begay; 
sister  Mary  B.  George;  and  son,  John  E.  Chee  Jr. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Begay  will  be  today  at  1 p.m.  (2  p.m.  DST)  at 
the  Wesleyan  Din  Church.  The  Rev.  Ben  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  in  a family  plot  in  Low  Mountain. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chris  Long,  Bradley  Chee,  John  Chee  II,  Manuel  Begay, 
Leland  Begay  and  Cornelius  Yazzie. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary,  Winslow. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

October  26,  2005 
Delphine  N.  Chapman 

Delphine  N.  Chapman,  74,  of  Peridot  died  Oct.  18,  2005.  Born  in  San 
Carlos,  she  was  a member  of  San  Carlos  Assembly  of  God  Church. 


She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Commander  Chapman  Sr.  of  Peridot;  seven 
sons  and  five  daughters-in-law.  Commander  Dr.  and  Jennifer,  Darren  and 
Esther,  Darrol  and  Christine,  Daniel  and  Duane,  all  of  San  Carlos,  David 
and  Virginia  of  Salt  River  Pima  Indian  Reservation,  and  Danny  and  Deena  of 
Globe;  four  daughters  and  one  son-in-law,  Saraphine  Dudley,  Gloria 
Kitcheyan,  and  Karen  and  Kenneth  George  of  San  Carlos,  and  Carol  Magana  of 
Phoenix;  four  sisters,  Adlena  Duane,  Alice  Stanley,  Lillie  Ferreira,  and 
Ina  Nelson  of  San  Carlos;  a brother,  Dennis  Nelson  Jr.  of  San  Carlos;  27 
grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  at  San  Carlos  Assembly  of  God  Church. 
Interment  followed  in  Lower  Peridot  Cemetery. 

Miles  Funeral  Services  Globe  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

October  25,  2005 
Guy  Segar 

Guy  Segar,  95,  died  Tuesday,  October  18,  2005  in  Flagstaff. 

He  was  born  in  Leupp.  When  he  was  a child  his  family  moved  to  Grey 
Mountain.  Guy  was  a Sheep  Hearder  for  many  years  before  going  to  work  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  In  1950  he  married  Ellen  Bahe.  Following  their 
marriage,  they  made  their  home  in  Indian  Wells.  Guy  retired  from  the 
railroad  in  the  1970s. 

Guy  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ellen  Segar  of  Indian  Wells;  his  sons, 

Jerry  Segar,  David  Segar,  and  Raymond  Segar  all  of  Indian  Wells  and 
Harrison  Seger  of  Whitecone;  daughters,  Nancy  Segar  of  Holbrook,  Martha 
Multine,  Vivian  Segar  and  Marjorie  Segar  all  of  Indian  Wells;  18 
grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren;  one  sister,  Olive  Keejoe  of 
Indian  Wells. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  24  at  the  Indian  Wells 
Chapel  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  with  viewing  one 
hour  prior  to  services  at  the  church.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Indian 
Wells  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Holbrook  handled  the  arrangements.  For  those  who  have 
special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private  condolences  or  would  like 
to  sign  an  online  guest  book,  you  are  invited  to  visit  www.owensmortuary. 
com . 

Copyright  c.  2005  White  Mountain  Independent. 

October  28,  2005 
Shawn  Ridley 

WHITEROCKS  - Shawn  Hugo  "Little  Whistle"  Ridley,  age  31,  died  October  4, 
2005  in  Whiterocks  Utah. 

Shawn  was  born  June  4,  1974  in  Roosevelt  to  Ridley  LaRose  Eaglechief  and 
Ivora  Mae  Hill.  Shawn  was  Shoshone  tribe  from  his  mother's  side  and  Ute 
Tribe  on  his  fathers. 

He  received  his  Indian  name,  "Little  Whistle,"  rom  Eddie  Box,  Sr.,  in 
Ignacio,  Colo. 

Shawn  worked  as  a ranch  hand  and  at  a feedlot.  He  enjoyed  riding  horses, 
fishing,  hunting  and  just  being  in  the  outdoors.  He  liked  to  play 
basketball  and  other  sports,  watch  army  movies,  fix-up  cars,  pose  for 
pictures,  and  spend  time  with  his  friends  and  family. 

Shawn  was  a singer  at  Powwows,  and  participated  in  Sundances  and 
traditional  dancing.  He  was  a talented  artist,  mostly  pencil  drawing.  He 
had  a natural  talent  in  competitive  archery  only  practicing  about  twice 
before  competing  and  placing  on  a national  level. 

He  also  competed  in  Toughman  Competitions  and  pool  tournaments.  He  was 
planning  on  attending  Utah  State  University  at  the  Uintah  Basin  Campus. 

Shawn  was  very  close  to  his  nieces  and  nephews,  and  he  always  treated 
them  very  well.  "We  will  all  miss  your  smile  and  your  laughter." 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Ridley  L.  (Roberta)  Eaglechief,  Neola; 
Ivora  Hill,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.;  grandmother,  Marjorie  Ridley,  Farmcreek; 


brothers  and  sisters,  Elliot  (Mary)  Ridley,  Dr.,  Tahnee  (Daniel)  Pegaroose 
both  of  Whiterocks;  Newlyn  (Anita)  Ridley,  Quenton  (Mindi)  Ridley,  both  of 
Roosevelt;  Dustin  Bear,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.;  and  many  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Shawn  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ernest  and  Alice  Hill, 
grandfather,  Benton  Ridley;  brothers.  Carter  Shane  Ridley,  Newman  Ridley, 
and  sister,  LaWayne  Ridley-Hill. 

Graveside  services  were  held  at  noon,  Saturday,  October  8,  2005,  at  the 
Red  Knoll  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Freddie  Dohnnie 

Our  beloved  son,  brother,  and  father,  Freddie  "Fred"  Cedric  Dohnnie,  46, 
of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  passed  away  Thursday,  October  6,  2005,  just  N.  of 
Pocatello  from  a work  related  incident. 

He  was  born  May  2,  1959  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  Wilford  Wayne  and 
Rosalean  Pohipe  Dohnnie. 

He  attended  schools  in  Fort  Hall  and  Blackfoot,  and  then  later  attended 
Idaho  State  University  School  of  Applied  Technology.  He  also  attended  the 
Iron  Workers  Structural  & Ornamental  School  in  Broadview,  IL. 

In  March  of  1982,  he  married  Timi  L.  Edmo.  He  later  divorced  and  found 
companionship  with  Wendy  Wheeler. 

Fred  loved  the  outdoors,  camping,  fishing,  and  hunting.  He  had  a passion 
for  playing  the  guitar.  His  hobbies  included,  tanning  and  smoking  hides, 
and  working  on  his  truck. 

He  is  survived  by  his  companion,  Wendy  Wheeler  of  Fort  Hall;  son,  Eric 
Leland  Dohnnie,  daughter,  Royanna  Marie  Dohnnie  both  of  Fort  Hall;  his 
parents  of  Fort  Hall,  two  brothers,  Elliott  Dohnnie  and  Vernyle  (Tamera) 
Dohnnie  both  of  Fort  Hall,  five  sisters,  Peggy  Dohnnie,  Danalisa  Dohnnie, 
Danalee  Dohnnie  (Ira  Waterhouse),  Violenda  "Brit"  Dohnnie,  and  Dulie 
Dohnnie  all  of  Fort  Hall. 

The  family  met  with  friends  and  relatives  from  Saturday,  October  8,  2005 
on  W.  Broncho  Road  at  the  Dohnnie  residence  until  time  of  services  on 
Monday.  The  family  also  met  with  friends  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  church 
for  one  hour  prior  to  the  service. 

Funeral  service  was  at  noon  Monday,  October  10,  2005,  at  the  Tyhee  LDS 
Church . 

Burial  was  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Sand  Hill  Cemetery. 

Military  rites  were  presented  by  the  American  Legion,  Stewart  Hoover 
Post  #23  and  the  Fort  Hall  Veterans  Association. 

Yolanda  Rodriguez 

FORT  HALL  - Yolanda  Rebecca  Rodriguez,  49,  passed  away  at  her  home  in 
Fort  Hall  after  an  extended  illness. 

She  was  born  to  Dames  Rodriguez,  Sr.  and  Loretta  Dean  Grant  on  Dune  22, 
1956.  In  her  younger  years  she  attended  Fort  Hall  Elementary  and 
Roosevelt  Elementary  Schools,  Hawthorne  Dr.  High  and  Pocatello  High  School 
Later  in  her  years,  she  received  her  G.E.D. 

She  had  nine  grandchildren  whom  she  loved  and  cherished  very  dearly, 
along  with  her  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  She  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren  taking  long  rides  in  the  mountains  and  watching 
movies . 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Loretta  Grant;  step-mother,  Henrietta  D. 
Rodriguez;  two  sons,  Guadalupe  R.  Reyes;  Anthony  M.  Ish;  one  daughter, 
Simien  R.  Carus;  four  brothers.  Dames  Rodriguez,  Dr.;  Theodore  Dackson; 
Alphonso  (Maurine)  Rodriguez;  Milton  (Glenda)  Rodriguez;  three  sisters. 
Carmen  Rodriguez;  Mary  (Vincent)  Little;  Cheri  Faye  Rodriguez;  and  nine 
grandchildren,  all  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Tracy  Lewis  Rodriguez;  father.  Dames 
Rodriguez,  Sr.;  significant  other,  Curtis  W.  Barney  of  Michigan;  and  her 
grandparents . 

Her  family  had  a memorial  service  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  October  10,  2005  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  Faye  Rodriguez  on  Laughran  Road.  Her  wishes  were 
to  be  cremated;  those  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Colonial 
Funeral  Home. 


Glenn  L.  Perry  Dr. 

FORT  HALL  - Glenn  L.  Perry  Dr.,  37,  died  early  Saturday  morning, 

October  15,  2005  at  the  University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  following  a pickup/  bicycle  accident  at  Tyhee  Road  and  Highway 
91. 

He  was  born  November  25,  1967  to  Glenn  L.  Perry  Sr.  and  Cecilia  Mae 
Browning  Perry. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Glenn  Amos  Perry;  his  father,  Glenn  L.  Sr.; 
sisters,  Glenda  P.  (Milton)  Rodriguez  and  Velda  P.  (David)  LaVatta;  a 
brother,  Kurt  L.  Perry;  10  nephews  and  nieces;  7 great  nephews  and  nieces; 
cousins,  Sharon  Perry  and  numerous  others;  three  aunts,  Kathleen,  Alta  and 
Terri  Browning;  one  uncle,  Daniel  Browning. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  Thursday,  October  20,  2005  at  2 p.m.  in 
the  Cedars  Cemetery,  Fort  Hall. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  Browning  Residence,  at  Hiline  and 
Reservation  roads  Thursday,  October  20,  2005  from  9 a.m.  until  service 
time. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Cornelison-Henderson  Funeral 
Home,  431  N.  15th  Ave.,  Pocatello. 

Esther  Farmer 

Esther  C.  Farmer,  82,  of  Ross  Fork,  passed  away  Friday,  October  14,  2005 
at  the  Portneuf  Medical  Center  West  Campus  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

She  was  born  December  2,  1923  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  the  daughter  of  Leon 
Calico  and  Minnie  Gunn. 

She  attended  school  in  Chemawa  and  Fort  Hall  Boarding  School. 

She  married  Davis  Farmer  in  1946  and  he  preceded  her  in  death. 

Esther  enjoyed  beadwork  for  moccasins  and  gloves,  sewing,  gardening, 
being  outdoors  and  spending  time  with  family,  playing  bingo,  traveling, 
rodeos  and  Sundance  committee  member. 

She  is  survived  by  sons,  Deloyd  (Leah)  Farmer  of  Fort  Hall,  Larry 
(Connie)  Farmer  of  Ross  Fork,  Gary  Farmer  Sr.  of  Fort  Hall;  daughter,  Dora 
Navo  of  Ross  Fork;  step-son,  Delbert  Farmer,  step-daughter,  lanice 
Satanus;  18  grandchildren,  21  great  grandchildren,  ten  nieces  and  five 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  sons,  Curtis,  Blaine, 
Wade  and  an  infant  son;  brothers,  Finley  and  Stanley  and  sisters,  Dorothy 
LeClair  and  Lillian  Vallely  and  one  grandchild. 

A prayer  service  was  at  6 p.m.  Saturday,  October  15,  2005  at  the  Hawker 
Funeral  Home,  132  S.  Shilling  Ave.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho  83221.  At  10  a.m. 
Sunday  morning  she  was  taken  to  her  home  in  Ross  Fork  until  time  of  burial. 

A traditional  burial  service  was  at  2 p.m.,  Tuesday,  October  18,  2005  at 
the  Ross  Fork  Creek  Cemetery. 

Cindy  Smith 

FORT  HALL  - Cindy  Gaye  Smith,  39,  passed  away  Tuesday,  October  11,  2005, 
at  a local  long  term  care  center. 

She  was  born  April  5,  1966  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  Clifford  and  Delthea 
(Miller)  Smith.  She  attended  Tyhee  Elementary,  Hawthorne  3r.  High,  and 
Sho-Ban  High;  and  Chemawa  Boarding  School  in  Oregon.  After  she  graduated 
from  high  school.  Fort  Hall  became  her  home. 

Cindy  was  a homemaker  and  did  beautiful  beadwork  most  of  her  life.  It 
was  one  of  the  ways  she  made  a living  for  her  family.  She  belonged  to  the 
Native  American  Church  and  also  was  a member  of  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 

She  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  children  and  family,  enjoyed  watching 
movies  and  listening  to  country  music.  Cindy  was  a social  person  and 
loved  to  laugh. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children;  Victoria  Ann  Eldridge,  Kasey  Allan 
Smith,  Cody  Blackhawk,  all  of  Fort  Hall,  locob  Tony  Eldridge  and  Mary  Lynn 
Eldridge,  both  of  American  Falls;  her  mother,  Delthea  Miller  Smith, 
grandmother,  Dosphine  Ponzo  Miller,  sisters,  Linda  Kaye  (Rick)  Smith 
Eldridge,  Laurie  (Mike)  Smith  Christie,  and  Debra  S.  (Nyle)  Pabawena; 
brothers,  Curtis  Smith,  Gayland  Smith,  and  Franklin  Smith;  1 grandchild, 
Anna  Leece  Rose  Mary  Deluna;  all  of  Fort  Hall;  leannetta  Buckskin, 


grandmother.  Fort  Hall;  an  aunt.  Flora  Buckskin,  Fort  Hall;  uncles,  Alvin 
Buckskin,  Erickson  Hooper,  Owyhee,  Nevada,  Earl  Conklin,  Battle  Mountain, 
Nevada . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents;  Vern  Ponzo,  Dora  Ponzo,  Green 
Leaf  Miller,  Timothy  Miller  , Dohn  Ponzo,  John  Ponzo,  Grace  Buckskin, 

Irene  Ponzo,  Frank  Ponzo,  Sam  Miller,  Techeap  Miller,  brothers,  Tony 
Holbrook,  Thomas  Holbrook,  Gary  Smith,  Sister,  Valorie  Smith,  nephew, 
Orlando  T.  Smith,  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  from  Warm  Springs, 
Oregon,  Arlee,  Montana,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming,  and  a step-father  Farrell 
R.  Wildcat. 

A viewing  was  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  0ctoberl4,  2005,  at  Colonial 
Funeral  Home,  2005  S.  4th  Ave.,  Pocatello.  Another  viewing  was  that 
afternoon  at  the  Good  Shepard  Episcopal  Mission  Church,  Fort  Hall  and 
traditional  Native  American  burial  was  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday,  October  15 
at  the  Cedars  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Colonial 
Funeral  Home. 

Willard  Goggles 

BLACKFOOT  - Willard  Goggles  died  Thursday,  October  6,  2005  at  his  home 
in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  due  to  a lengthy  illness.  He  was  46. 

Born  February  8,  1959,  in  Riverton,  he  was  the  son  of  Louella  White  and 
the  late  Hays  Goggles  Sr. 

Funeral  services  were  Tuesday,  October  11,  at  Big  Sky  Hall  at  Ethete, 
with  the  Rev.  Tom  Means  officiating.  An  evening  service  was  held  Monday, 
October  10  at  Blue  Sky  Hall,  with  a wake  following  at  the  Louella  White 
Residence. 

Burial  was  at  Yellow  Calf  Cemetery  at  Ethete. 

Willard  Goggles  lived  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  before  moving 
to  Idaho.  He  enjoyed  mechanic  work  and  fishing.  He  believed  in  his  Native 
American  ways  and  participated  in  powwows,  singing  Indian  songs,  peyote 
meetings,  sweats  and  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ileene  Pandoah  Goggles  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho, 
mother  Louella  M.  White  of  Ethete,  daughter  Nikkita  Goggles  of  Blackfoot, 
stepdaughters  Dawn  No  Runner  of  Browning,  Mont.,  Lorileen  Pandoah  of  Fort 
Washakie;  sons  Marvin  and  Martin  Goggles  of  Blackfoot,  Ronald  and  Willard 
Goggles  Dr.  of  Browning,  Mont.,  and  stepson  Donald  No  Runner  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  sisters  Gloria  Muggleberg,  Carol  and  Rub  Goggles  and  Rose 
and  Raymond  Antelope  of  Ethete,  Doleen  and  Roland  Iron,  Clydene 
Wallowingbull,  Annette  and  Kathy  Crispin  of  Riverton,  Rosalie  and  Travis 
Brockie  of  Fort  Washakie,  Becky  and  Ted  Knudson  of  Hudson,  Virginia 
Daniels  of  Washington  State,  Ruth  Daniels  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Patsy  Rock 
Roads,  Violet  Bully  Mule  and  Bernadette  Red  Cherries,  all  of  Billings, 
Mont.;  brothers  Dohn  Lee  Crispin,  Melvin  Goggles,  Nelson  White,  Max 
Wallowingbull  and  Clinton  Daniels  all  of  Ethete,  Ted  Rivera  of  Fort 
Washakie,  Micah  and  Veronia  Daniels  of  Utah,  Dustin  and  Paula  Goggles  of 
Browning,  Mont.;  grandmother  Helen  Cedartree;  aunts  Helena  Baker  of 
Riverton  and  Annette  Bell  of  Ethete,  uncle  Dohn  Headley  of  Riverton;  10 
grandchildren;  godparents  Abraham  and  Ardeline  Spotted  Elk  of  Ethete;  and 
ceremonial  grandfather  Leonard  R.  Moss  Sr.  of  Arapahoe;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Hays  Goggles  Sr.,  grandfathers 
Thomas  Buster  Crispin  Dr.,  Hardin  Cedartree,  uncle  Charles  Crispin  Sr., 
aunts  Albertina  Ficklin  and  Arvilla  Crispin,  brothers  Everett  Daniels, 
Fred,  Edward  and  Charles  Crispin  Dr. 

Services  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

October  26,  2005 
Esperanza  'Espi'  Amor  Teran 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  Indian  Funeral  Services  for  Esperanza  "Espi" 
Amor  Teran,  4,  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  today,  Oct.  26,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  Hall  in  Fort  Washakie  by  Harrison  Shoyo  Dr.,  Arlan  Shoyo  and 
Delmar  Wesar.  Interment  will  be  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 


Espi  died  Oct.  21,  2005,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center,  from 
complications  of  pneumonia. 

Born  May  1,  2001,  she  was  the  daughter  of  LeAnna  Dawn  Teran  and  Pearson 
Moon  Aragon. 

She  had  a strong  spirit  and  passion  for  life;  and  taught  her  family  and 
friends  patience,  humility  and  sacrifice.  Her  grandmother  Elta  Perry, 
doctors,  therapists,  and  teachers  took  care  of  her. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  and  stepfather.  Sterling  Barnaby;  two 
sisters,  Aleena  Dee  Robertson  and  Madion  Rae  Perry;  brother,  Devin  Ces 
Robertson;  grandparents,  Elta  Perry  and  Dave  Whiteman,  Leland  Teran  and 
Erwin  Teran,  Beatrice  Haukaas,  Reba  Teran  and  Marva  Haukaas  and  Ernest  and 
Sunny  Felter;  great-grandparents,  William  and  Mary  Wagon,  Delmer  and 
Shirley  Wesaw  and  Elsie  Norah;  and  many  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Patrick  Aragon  Sr.,  Elene 
Inez  Goggles  Teran,  Edgar  Paul  Teran  and  Dennis,  Floyd,  Patton,  Dulius  and 
Tylis  Teran;  and  a cousin. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

October  29,  2005 

Evelyn  Bird  in  Ground  Old  Elk 

CROW  AGENCY  - Evelyn  Bird  in  Ground  Old  Elk,  92-year-old  Crow  matriarch, 
passed  away  Wednesday  Oct.  26,  2005  in  the  Crow-Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Health  Service  Hospital. 

Binnoosisitche,  "Horse  that  likes  this  side  of  the  water"  was  born  March 
7,  1913,  in  Garryowen,  a daughter  of  Sampson  and  Delia  Onion  Chief  Child 
Bird  in  Ground.  She  received  her  early  education  in  St.  Xavier,  Garryowen 
and  the  Buckskin  Mission  School,  before  being  sent  to  a military  boarding 
school  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.  and  high  school  at  the  Haskell  Institute  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.  She  later  received  training  to  become  a nurse,  a profession 
she  excelled  in  at  Crow  Agency  for  over  30  years.  She  worked  for  Little 
Big  Horn  College  as  a nursing  instructor  and  later  for  the  State  of 
Montana  Senior  Companion  Program. 

She  married  George  Curley  Old  Elk  on  Aug.  23,  1932,  in  Lodge  Grass,  and 
the  couple  made  their  home  on  the  family  homestead  at  the  "Second  Bridge" 
near  Crow  Agency.  Mr.  Old  Elk  died  in  1985. 

Evelyn  was  a firm  believer  in  education,  always  stressing  its  importance 
to  her  family.  She  was  honored  by  Hardin  High  School  and  Little  Big  Horn 
College  for  having  the  largest  number  of  family  members  to  graduate  from 
their  institutions. 

Evelyn  was  a member  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  a child  of  the 
Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  She  was  a faithful  member  of  the  First  Crow  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Ree  Society  and  the  Tobacco 
Society.  She  was  one  of  the  last  Crow  Keepers  of  the  whip.  In  1985,  she 
was  honored  by  the  State  of  Montana  as  the  Senior  Citizen  of  the  year.  She 
mentored  children  at  the  Crow  Agency  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  never  missing  a 
day  in  two  years,  for  which  she  was  awarded  a blanket.  In  her  younger 
years,  she  was  chosen  several  times  to  lead  the  Traditional  Crow  Fair 
parade.  Evelyn  was  a traditional  Crow  woman  who  valued  the  strengths  of 
the  Crow  culture  and  enjoyed  participating  in  powwows.  She  traveled 
extensively  through  out  the  United  States  and  Europe,  explaining  her 
culture.  She  was  tribal  historian  and  avid  sports  fan. 

Her  four  sons,  Sharon  and  Samuel  Old  Elk,  Wesley  and  Frank  Falls  Down; 
sisters,  Constance,  Mary  and  Rena  R.  Bird  in  Ground,  Edna  Ethridge,  Samona 
Martin,  Hoy  Brien,  Clara  Bends,  Agnes  Holds,  Louise  Three  Irons,  Josephine 
Beck,  Sarah  Shane,  Julia  Rondeau,  Magaret  Two  Belly  Brown  and  Jeanette 
Adams;  brothers,  Adam,  Gilbert,  Glen,  Andrew  Bird  in  Ground  and  Chester 
Deputy,  preceded  Evelyn  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  George,  Dr.  of  Lodge  Grass,  Dan  (Carlene)  of 
Garryowen,  Walter  (Colleen)  of  Hardin,  Clayton  (Georgianna)  of  Maryland, 
John  (Karen)  of  Arizona,  Andrew  (Janet)  and  Larry  (Carol)  Old  Elk  of  Crow 
Agency  and  Rudolph  (Iva)  Shane  of  Crow  Agency;  her  daughters,  Dora  Rides 


Horse  of  Garryowen,  Gwendolyn  (Larry)  Plain  Bull  of  Pryor  and  Lavern 
Riojas  of  Butte;  her  sisters,  Verna  (Carl)  Pease,  Cecelia  Bear  Chum, 

Martha  Beaumont,  Sarah  Stewart,  Nathelle  Jefferson,  Inez,  Edith  and  Alta 
Bird  in  Ground,  Annette  Couture,  Sylvia  Stops,  Bernice  lefferson  and 
Louise  Weasel  Tail  Scabby  Robe;  brothers,  Alex  (Deanna)  LaForge,  Sr.,  Alex 
(Susan),  Clifford  (Ardith)  and  Sam  (Thelma)  Bird  in  Ground,  Jr.  and  Glen 
Fritzler;  her  adopted  children.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Mardell  (Dan)  Plain 
Feather,  Bertha  (Francis)  Bear  Claw,  Leonard  (Jackie)  Hare,  Bob  Burton, 
Betty  Nixon,  Jane  Byrd,  Elaine  Miles  and  Curley  Bear  Wagner;  her  Tobacco 
Society  adopted  sister,  Brenda  Fighter;  Tobacco  Society  adopted  brothers. 
Grant  and  Joseph  Bulltail;  her  adopted  sisters,  Juanita  Rokita,  Montana 
Watts,  Eloise  White  Bear,  Caroline  Miller,  Gloria  Medicine  Crow  and  Mary 
Carpenter;  her  aunt,  Mae  House;  120  grandchildren,  70  great-grandchildren 
and  64  great-great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  her  extended  family, 
including  Sister  Dorothy,  White  Dirt,  Yellow  Eyes,  Bends,  Takes  the  Horse, 
Reed,  Deputy,  Hunts  the  Arrow,  Onion,  Chief  Child,  Weasel  Tail,  Many  Hides, 
Calf  Robe  and  Little  Bear  families;  not  to  mention  her  numerous  friends. 

Our  family  is  large;  if  we  have  missed  you  please  accept  our  apology. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday  Oct.  31,  in  the  Crow 
Apsaalooke  Center.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Little  Big  Horn 
Battlefield  National  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
October  29,  2005 
Evelyn  Old  Elk 

HARDIN  - Evelyn  (Bird  in  Ground)  Old  Elk,  92,  of  Hardin,  a Crow  Tribe 
matriarch,  whose  Indian  name  was  Binnoosisitche  "Horse  that  likes  this 
side  of  the  water,"  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday  in  the  Crow-Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital. 

Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Crow  Apsaalooke  Center,  with  burial  in 
the  Little  Big  Horn  Battlefield  National  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of 
Hardin  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  George  Jr.  of  Lodge  Grass,  Dan  (Carlene)  of 
Garryowen,  Walter  (Colleen)  of  Hardin,  Clayton  (Georgianna)  of  Maryland, 
John  (Karen)  of  Arizona,  Andrew  (Janet)  and  Larry  (Carol)  Old  Elk  of  Crow 
Agency  and  Rudolph  (Iva)  Shane  of  Crow  Agency;  her  daughters,  Dora  Rides 
Horse  of  Garryowen,  Gwendolyn  (Larry)  Plain  Bull  of  Pryor  and  Lavern 
Riojas  of  Butte;  her  sisters,  Bernice  Jefferson,  Verna  (Carl)  Pease, 

Cecelia  Bear  Chum,  Martha  Beaumont,  Sarah  Stewart,  Nathelle  Jefferson, 

Inez,  Edith  and  Alta  Bird  in  Ground,  Annette  Couture,  Sylvia  Stops,  and 
Louise  Weasel  Tail  Scabby  Robe;  brothers,  Alex  (Deanna)  LaForge  Sr.,  Alex 
(Susan),  Clifford  (Ardith)  and  Sam  (Thelma)  Bird  in  Ground  Jr.  and  Glen 
Fritzler;  her  adopted  children.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Mardell  (Dan)  Plain 
Feather,  Bertha  (Francis)  Bear  Claw,  Leonard  (Jackie)  Hare,  Bob  Burton, 
Betty  Nixon,  Jane  Byrd,  Elaine  Miles  and  Curley  Bear  Wagner;  her  Tobacco 
Society  adopted  sister,  Brenda  Fighter;  Tobacco  Society  adopted  brothers. 
Grant  and  Joseph  Bulltail;  her  adopted  sisters,  Juanita  Rokita,  Montana 
Watts,  Eloise  White  Bear,  Caroline  Miller,  Gloria  Medicine  Crow  and  Mary 
Carpenter;  her  aunt,  Mae  House;  120  grandchildren,  70  great-grandchildren 
and  64  great-great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  her  extended  family  including 
Sister  Dorothy  and  White  Dirt,  Yellow  Eyes,  Bends,  Takes  the  Horse,  Reed, 
Deputy,  Hunts  the  Arrow,  Onion,  Chief  Child,  Weasel  Tail,  Many  Hides,  Calf 
Robe  and  Little  Bear  families;  not  to  mention  her  numerous  friends.  Our 
family  is  large;  if  we  have  missed  you  please  accept  our  apology. 

She  was  born  March  7,  1913,  in  Garryowen,  a daughter  of  Sampson  and 
Delia  Onion  Chief  Child  Bird  in  Ground.  She  received  her  early  education 
in  St.  Xavier,  Garryowen  and  the  Buckskin  Mission  School,  before  being 
sent  to  a military  boarding  school  in  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  and  high  school 
at  the  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  She  later  received  training  to 
become  a nurse,  a profession  she  excelled  at  in  Crow  Agency  for  over  30 
years.  She  worked  for  Little  Big  Horn  College  as  a nursing  instructor  and 
later  for  the  State  of  Montana  Senior  Companion  Program. 


She  married  George  Curley  Old  Elk  on  Aug. 23,  1932,  in  Lodge  Grass  and 
the  couple  made  their  home  on  the  family  homestead  at  the  Second  Bridge 
near  Crow  Agency.  Mr.  Old  Elk  died  in  1985. 

Evelyn  was  a firm  believer  in  education,  always  stressing  its  importance 
to  her  family.  She  was  honored  by  Hardin  High  School  and  Little  Big  Horn 
College  for  having  the  largest  number  of  family  members  to  graduate  from 
their  institutions. 

Evelyn  was  a member  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  a child  of  the 
Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  She  was  a faithful  member  of  the  First  Crow  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Ree  Society  and  the  Tobacco 
Society.  She  was  one  of  the  last  Crow  Keepers  of  the  whip.  In  1985,  she 
was  honored  by  the  State  of  Montana  as  the  Senior  Citizen  of  the  year.  She 
mentored  children  at  the  Crow  Agency  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  never  missing  a 
day  in  two  years,  for  which  she  was  awarded  a blanket.  In  her  younger 
years,  she  was  chosen  several  times  to  lead  the  Traditional  Crow  Fair 
parade. 

Evelyn  was  a traditional  Crow  woman,  who  valued  the  strengths  of  the 
Crow  culture  and  enjoyed  participating  in  powwows.  She  traveled 
extensively  through  out  the  United  States  and  Europe,  explaining  her 
culture.  She  was  tribal  historian  and  avid  sports  fan. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  four  sons,  Sharon  and  Samuel  Old  Elk, 
Wesley  and  Frank  Falls  Down;  sisters  Constance,  Mary  and  Rena  R.  Bird  in 
Ground,  Edna  Ethridge,  Samona  Martin,  3oy  Brien,  Clara  Bends,  Agnes  Holds, 
Louise  Three  Irons,  Josephine  Beck,  Sarah  Shane,  Julia  Rondeau,  Magaret 
Two  Belly  Brown  and  Jeanette  Adams;  brothers  Adam,  Gilbert,  Glen  and 
Andrew  Bird  in  Ground  and  Chester  Deputy. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  31,  2005 

Patricia  Moore,  71 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Patricia  May  Moore,  71,  died  Oct.  27,  2005,  at  her 
home. 

A visitation  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  First  Native  Baptist  Church 
with  a service  at  7:30  p.m.  Pallbearers  will  include  Marvin  Adams, 
Alexander  and  Austin  Anderson,  Byron  Mallott,  Charlie  Newman  and  Manuel 
Tumulak  Jr.  Burial  will  be  at  Yakutat  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Moore  was  born  April  6,  1934,  in  Yakutat  to  Hazel  and  J.B.  Mallott. 
She  retired  from  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center.  She  enjoyed  Silver  Hand 
Artist  beading. 

Her  son,  Patrick  Anderson,  wrote,  "Mom  had  a heart  as  big  as  the  ocean. 
Friends  were  always  welcome  and  fed  regardless  of  how  little  food  was  in 
the  fridge.  She  doted  on  her  grandkids  and  great  grandkids,  always 
remembering  birthdays,  Christmas  and  special  days.  She  became  an 
accomplished  header  later  in  life,  selling  at  shows  and  the  PCC.  She 
leaves  a hole  in  our  hearts,  but  her  love  lives  on  in  us." 

Ms.  Moore  is  survived  by  her  son,  Patrick  Anderson;  daughters  and  son- 
in-law,  Katherine  Anderson,  Donna  Anderson  and  Sharon  and  Robert  Spencer; 
grandchildren,  John,  Angela,  Christopher,  Jason,  Terry,  Kimberly,  Taryn, 
Aaron,  Nicole,  Ashley,  Sara,  Alexander,  Austin  and  Ryan;  many  great- 
grandchildren; brothers.  Jay,  Ron,  Mike,  Byron  and  Ray;  sisters,  Caroline, 
Amber  and  Veronica;  and  niece,  Melissa  Mallott. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  daughter,  Doris;  grandson, 
Marcus;  great-uncle,  Ray  Smith;  grandmother,  Lucille;  friend.  Ruby  Gaston; 
and  brother,  Russell  Mallott. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Disabled  Veterans  of  America. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 
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Patricia  Moore,  71 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Patricia  May  Moore,  71,  died  Oct.  27,  2005,  at  her 


home. 

A visitation  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  First  Native  Baptist  Church 
with  a service  at  7:30  p.m.  Pallbearers  will  include  Marvin  Adams, 
Alexander  and  Austin  Anderson,  Byron  Mallott,  Charlie  Newman  and  Manuel 
Tumulak  Dr.  Burial  will  be  at  Yakutat  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Moore  was  born  April  6,  1934,  in  Yakutat  to  Hazel  and  D.B.  Mallott. 
She  retired  from  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center.  She  enjoyed  Silver  Hand 
Artist  beading. 

Her  son,  Patrick  Anderson,  wrote,  "Mom  had  a heart  as  big  as  the  ocean. 
Friends  were  always  welcome  and  fed  regardless  of  how  little  food  was  in 
the  fridge.  She  doted  on  her  grandkids  and  great  grandkids,  always 
remembering  birthdays,  Christmas  and  special  days.  She  became  an 
accomplished  header  later  in  life,  selling  at  shows  and  the  PCC.  She 
leaves  a hole  in  our  hearts,  but  her  love  lives  on  in  us." 

Ms.  Moore  is  survived  by  her  son,  Patrick  Anderson;  daughters  and  son- 
in-law,  Katherine  Anderson,  Donna  Anderson  and  Sharon  and  Robert  Spencer; 
grandchildren,  John,  Angela,  Christopher,  Dason,  Terry,  Kimberly,  Taryn, 
Aaron,  Nicole,  Ashley,  Sara,  Alexander,  Austin  and  Ryan;  many  great- 
grandchildren; brothers,  lay,  Ron,  Mike,  Byron  and  Ray;  sisters,  Caroline, 
Amber  and  Veronica;  and  niece,  Melissa  Mallott. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  daughter,  Doris;  grandson, 
Marcus;  great-uncle,  Ray  Smith;  grandmother,  Lucille;  friend.  Ruby  Gaston; 
and  brother,  Russell  Mallott. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Disabled  Veterans  of  America. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  28,  2005 

Keith  Shade 
Staanikssi ' yii 

MR.  KEITH  DARRELL  ALLEN  SHADE  passed  away  suddenly  on  Sunday,  October  23 
2005  at  the  age  of  55  years.  On  October  23  the  Creator  called  home  his  son 
Keith.  The  loving  companion  of  Nina  Provost  and  the  proud  father  of  Cody 
(Dordie- Lynn) , Darryl  Provost,  Shannon  Red  Crow  and  Lavona  Crow,  along 
with  his  precious  grandchildren . 

Keith  was  born  in  the  blood  Indian  Hospital  and  raised  on  the  Blood 
Reserve  until  his  passing.  He  received  his  education  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Residential  School  and  in  his  later  years  attended  Old  College.  In  1966 
Keith  attended  Winston  Bruce  saddle  bronc  riding  school  and  rodeoed 
throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Keith  was  very  fond  of  his 
traditional  way  of  life;  he  participated  in  the  piercing  Sundance  for  4 
years  with  Morris  Crow  and  attended  numerous  spiritual  ceremonies.  This 
led  him  to  discover  his  passion  of  being  a traditional  dancer.  He  loved 
the  pow  wow  trail  and  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  USA  and  Canada. 
At  times  his  boys  would  travel  with  him.  Keith  was  recognized  for  his 
beautiful  dancing  outfit,  and  dancing  style,  and  won  many  championships. 
One  of  his  proudest  moments  was  when  he  traveled  to  the  world  championship 
pow  wow  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  and  won  first  over  many  top  dancers. 

Among  many  hobbies,  Keith  made  traditional  feather  bustles.  He  also 
collected  high  tech  audio  sound  systems  and  won  two  years  in  a row,  the 
"sound  off"  contest  in  Lethbridge,  AB.  Keith  was  humble  and  had  many 
friends  on  and  off  the  pow  wow  trail. 

Keith  is  the  beloved  son  of  Allen  and  the  late  Louisa  Shade;  the  loving 
brother  of  Chris  (Sandra),  Dustin  (Carrie),  Oliver  (Ann),  Mavis  (Dennis) 
and  Docelyn  (Keith);  kind  uncle  to  Chris  Dr.,  Lindi  (Mike),  Leslie,  Kieven 
Corrine  (Marvin),  Bruce  (Marie),  Toby  (Monty),  Sterling  (Hazel),  Denise 
(Clarence),  Charles  (Candace),  Tara  (Cody),  Kelsey  (Dashelle),  Nicole, 
Kailey,  Dolene  (Karri),  Dessie  (Kirk),  Carmen  (Dwayne),  and  numerous  great 
nieces  and  nephews.  His  uncles  were  Ambruce,  Derome,  Bernard  (Agnes), 
Marcel  Shouting,  Gerald,  Harris  (Cynthia),  Shade;  aunties  Flora  Zaharia  of 
Manitoba,  and  Agnes  Volario  of  Colorado. 

Keith  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Chris  (1964),  Kate  Shade 
(1998),  Ambruce  Dr.  (1973),  Maggie  Shouting  (1992).  Great  grandfather 


Willy  Scraping  White  (Makoiyaooi) , great  grandmother  Siipoi ' mot ' ssta , 
mother  Louisa  Shade  (1995),  lanice  Shade  (1999),  Lane  Shade  (2003),  uncles 
Andy  Shade,  Morris  Shouting,  Harry  Shade,  Stan  Zaharia,  Art  Wells,  and 
Donald  Shade  aunties  Gloria  Shade  (1999),  Dulia  Shouting  (1995),  Agnes 
Shade,  Bertha  Holy  Singer,  Queenie  Tallow,  Genevieve  Shouting  and  Stella 
Shade . 

The  family  service  will  be  held  at  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home,  2800  Mayor 
Magrath  Drive  South,  Lethbridge  on  Friday,  October  28,  2005  at  3:00  P.M. 
The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception  Church, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  October  28,  2005  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception 
Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  October  29,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium 
381-1777. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  12,  2005 

Hopi  Kelmuya/Fledgling  Raptor  Moon 
Assiniboine  Cuhotgawi/Frost  Moon 
Cree  Kaskatinopizun/Moon  when  rivers  begin  to  freeze 
Mountain  Maidu  Tetem-Tsampauta/Moon  when  Large  Trees  Freeze 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  Bible  is  what  makes  a Christian;  the  mountain  is  what  makes  a 
Navajo.  The  mountain  is  very  much  alive.  It's  our  essence,  our  strength, 
our  home.  I don't  think  any  Christian  wants  the  Bible  spat  upon  or 
strewn  apart.  (This  is)  no  different." 

_ Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  Navajo  Nation  President 

in  testimony  in  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  Trial. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


I am  a Viet  Nam  vet,  so  I am  especially  honored  to  share  these  words 
from  my  wife,  Janet,  regarding  a shame  on  the  US  and  Canada  because  they 
don't  make  deserved  benefits  more  accessible  to  Native  American  Veterans. 


News  reports  recently  have  pointed  out  that  while  Native  Americans  serve 
in  this  country's  military  in  higher  percentages  than  other  ethnic  groups, 
veterans  neither  ask  for  nor  receive  benefits  their  military  service 
entitles  them  to  in  the  same  proportion  as  other  ethnic  groups. 

The  article  about  Arizona  Native  veterans  in  this  issue  is  important  to 
this  issue  because  it  addresses  one  possible  cause  for  this  omission  - 
the  lack  of  Native  Americans  employed  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
even  in  states  like  Arizona  that  have  a relatively  high  tribal  population. 

A holiday  is  approaching  when  the  US  recognizes  those  who  have  served 
this  nation's  military.  What  a shame  that  the  one  group  who  has  served 
most,  and  whose  veterans  often  return  from  the  military  to  a Nation  this 
country  has  deliberately  impoverished,  is  neglected  when  it  comes  to 
earned  benefits.  And  what  a shame  that  this  country's  military,  which 
benefits  disproportionately  from  Native  service,  fails  to  provide  jobs  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  Indians  to  help  serve  their  comrades. 


+/// 

Janet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * 

* + 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

**********************  PLEASE  READ  THIS!  ********************** 

Every  year  this  newsletter  has  listed  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
really  assisting  our  nations  make  it  through  the  hard  winter  and  helping 
them  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Besides  the  cold  that  is  already  pusing  down  on  the  Canadian  Reserves 
and  northern  U.S.  Reservations  we  still  have  relatives  in  the  southeast 
and  northeast  trying  to  get  their  lives  back  together  after  hurricanes 
Katrina,  Rita  and  Wilma  dealt  their  devastating  blows. 

High  fuel  costs  are  making  it  very  difficult  for  everyone,  which  means 
those  who  can  and  will  help  may  well  need  more  time  to  gather  funds  and 
resources . 


Please  - I am  begging  - please  get  contact  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers  and  other  information  (especially  target  help  group)  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

('-')  gars@nanews.org 

==w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Native  American  vets  not  accessing  benefits 

Jahna  Berry 

The  Arizona  Republic 

November  3,  2005 

Native  Americans  are  less  likely  to  use  veterans  benefits  because  there 
aren't  enough  counselors  in  Arizona  and  because  many  counselors  know 
little  about  Native  American  cultures,  a state  lawmaker  and  veteran  groups 
say. 

"Native  American  soldiers  have  served  the  country  honorably,  but  their 
voices  go  unheard,"  said  Rep.  Albert  Tom,  a Democrat  from  Sanders. 

On  Wednesday,  Tom,  tribal  leaders  and  veterans  groups  met  with  the 
governor's  Arizona  Veterans  Task  Force  to  discuss  Native  American  veterans 
A goal  was  to  put  more  representatives  from  the  Native  American 
communities  on  the  task  force,  advertisement 

In  January,  the  panel  is  expected  to  recommend  ways  to  enhance  services. 

Nearly  600,000  veterans  live  in  the  state,  generating  an  estimated  $5 
billion  to  the  economy  through  disability,  retirement  and  federal  benefits 
Tom  estimates  there  are  18,000  Native  American  veterans  in  Arizona. 

A key  issue  is  access.  There  are  only  18  state-certified  benefits 
counselors,  said  Patrick  Chorpenning,  director  of  the  state  Department  of 
Veterans'  Services.  Ideally,  there  would  be  one  benefits  counselor  for 
every  5,000  veterans,  Chorpenning  said. 

With  so  little  staff  to  go  around,  some  Native  American  veterans  are 
unaware  of  the  benefits  they've  earned,  said  Phillip  Quochytewa  Sr.,  a 


commissioner  for  the  state  Department  of  Veterans  Services  and  a former 
Hopi  vice  chairman.  Others  try  to  get  benefits  through  their  tribes 
because  they  don't  want  to  wade  through  the  red  tape  to  get  federal 
benefits . 

Complicating  the  issue,  cultural  differences  may  create  different  needs 
for  Native  American  vets.  For  example,  some  soldiers  go  through  cleansing 
rituals  after  serving  in  the  military,  which  means  that  they  may 
experience  traumatic  stress  syndrome  later,  Chorpenning  said. 

While  Native  Americans  may  be  less  likely  to  access  benefits,  tribes 
have  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  military  for 
generations.  Native  Americans  are  one  of  the  smallest  minority  groups,  but 
they  are  more  likely  per  capita  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  several 
veterans  groups  said  Tuesday. 

Even  with  such  great  need,  more  resources  for  state  veterans  will  be  a 
tough  sell  in  Washington,  Quochytewa  said. 

"With  the  war  going  on  and  these  hurricanes,  we  are  going  to  be 
struggling  for  funding,"  he  said. 

Rep.  Tom  and  the  veteran  groups  plan  to  bring  together  the  state, 
regional  and  tribal  leaders  to  press  Congress  to  do  more  for  Native 
American  veterans. 

"Hopefully,  this  will  blossom  into  something  that  is  really,  really 
great,"  said  Verland  French,  of  the  Arizona  Inter-Tribal  Veterans 
Association . 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Veterans  Day  from  a Native  perspective 
Native  American  Times  guest  commentary 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Thomas  Berry 
November  7,  2005 

I am  an  American  Veteran.  I also  am  a Native  American  and  was  proud  to 
serve  my  country  in  its  time  of  need.  I served  in  Southeast  Asia  (Viet  Nam 
Laos,  and  Cambodia),  Central  America  (Grenada,  Panama,  Columbia,  and  Peru) 
and  in  the  Middle  East  (Desert  Shield  and  Storm.)  I also  served  in  a lot 
of  places  that  the  public  will  never  hear  of  or  even  know  that  we  were 
actively  involved  in.  That  was  part  of  my  job.  During  the  time  I served  in 
the  military,  I developed  a lot  of  friendships  that  were  cut  short  due  to 
the  loss  of  those  friends  in  operations  around  the  world.  Veterans  Day  is 
the  holiday  set  aside  to  honor  those  men  and  women  who  served  and  to  honor 
those  who  paid  the  ultimate  price  for  our  freedom.  I say  our  freedom 
because  I enjoy  the  same  freedoms  today  as  a veteran  as  does  everyone  else 
in  this  country. 

There  is  one  difference  for  me  in  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day.  It 
isn't  only  one  day  a year.  For  me.  Veterans  Day  is  every  day.  As  a member 
and  officer  of  the  National  Native  Veterans  Association  I deal  with  Vetera 
problems  on  a daily  basis.  We  deal  with  everything  from  request  for 
information  on  benefits  to  actually  helping  file  for  and  obtaining 
benefits  for  Native  American  Veterans.  We  work  as  an  advocacy  agency  for 
all  Native  American  Veterans,  not  just  those  federally  or  state  recognized 
Not  Native  Veterans  from  only  one  tribe  or  nation.  Not  Native  Veterans 
living  in  just  one  state,  but  all  Native  Veterans. 

We  who  have  served  are  more  than  just  members  of  individual  tribes  or 
nations.  Native  American  Veterans  are  a member  of  a nation  all  their  own. 
We  are  all  brothers  who  have  served  this  country  with  pride,  honor,  and 


dignity.  We  are  unique  in  that  serving  we  have  earned  benefits  and 
entitlements  which  we  do  not  use.  As  a people  we  provide  more  members  to 
the  military  than  any  other  population  sector,  and  have  the  greatest 
number  of  our  people  living  in  poverty  and  unemployment  than  any  other 
population  sector. 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  wore  a uniform,  whether  it  is  green,  blue 
or  khaki  to  come  together  again  and  fight  this  battle  for  ourselves  and 
our  people.  Not  as  individual  nations  or  tribes,  but  as  one  brotherhood  of 
Veterans.  This  is  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  give  to  our  fallen  brothers, 
sisters,  fathers,  and  grandfathers . This  is  especially  true  now  with  our 
sons  and  daughters  fighting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  This  is  my  Veterans 
Day  celebration,  and  I wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 

Thomas  Berry  is  the  founder  of  the  National  Native  American  Veterans 
Association.  For  more  information  on  the  organization,  please  visit 
their  web  site  at  www.nnava.org. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  soldiers  meet  before  Veterans  Day 

Discuss  Iraq,  healthcare.  Native  participation  in  the  Armed  Forces 
TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
November  4,  2005 

lust  a few  days  before  Veterans  Day  and  those  who  served  in  our  country' 
wars  attend  a National  Congress  of  American  Indians  veterans  subcommittee 
meeting. 

Everyone  shows  up  on  time.  Maybe  it's  the  remnant  of  military  training, 
or  maybe  it's  because  too  many  of  them  do  not  have  much  time  left. 

"A  lot  of  issues  that  are  important  to  Indian  veterans  also  apply  to  all 
vets,"  lan  Reibach,  an  tribal  councilor  with  the  Confederated  tribes  of 
the  Grand  Ronde  community  of  Oregon  and  a Navy  veteran,  tells  the  Native 
American  Times.  "It's  about  health  issues  and  insurance.  Insurance  is  too 
high. " 

Reibach  says  there  should  be  more  healthcare  available  to  homeless  vets. 

"It's  really  bothersome  to  a lot  of  people  that  veterans  become  homeless 
and  invisible,"  he  said.  "It's  all  related  to  stress  and  suffering  from 
medical  and  spiritual  problems.  Some  of  them  get  so  angry  and  they  have 
tears  coming  from  their  eyes  when  you  talk  to  them." 

Inside  the  meeting,  lames  Locklear,  a member  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe,  is 
saying  that  diabetes  is  "killing  me."  He  tells  a Veterans  Affairs 
representative  that  he  filed  a claim  in  1971,  two  years  after  returning 
from  Vietnam.  He  says  he  still  can't  get  the  benefits  that  come  with  being 
declared  100-percent  disabled. 

The  VA  guy  promises  to  look  into  the  case. 

Ricardo  Leonard  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  says  he 
knows  too  many  fellow  vets  that  refuse  to  apply  for  services.  Leonard 
thinks  it's  an  Indian  thing. 

"There  is  a lot  of  pride  and  also  they  don't  want  to  bother  people. 

There  should  be  a program  to  encourage  these  people  to  sign  up  because 
even  if  they  are  hurting  really  badly  they  won't  call,"  Leonard  said. 

He  believes  that  some  older  Native  American  veterans  also  feel  guilty 
about  taking  resources  away  from  younger  soldiers  just  returning  from  Iraq 

Iraq.  It's  on  everyone's  mind.  One  man  says  the  feeling  among  his  fellow 
Vietnam  vets  is  hope  that  today's  soldiers  have  access  to  "the  things  we 
didn't  get."  Reibach,  the  man  worried  about  homeless  veterans,  predicts 


the  problem  is  about  to  get  worse. 

"The  new  soldiers  coming  back  home  are  dealing  with  a whole  [different] 
level/'  he  says.  "There  used  to  be  things  like  the  DMZ,  where  you  knew  it 
was  safe.  Now  they  are  in  danger  24-hours  a day." 

Marshall  Tall  Eagle  says  he  has  created  a "Warriors  Medal  of  Honor." 

"We  want  to  find  a way  to  restore  honor  to  our  veterans/'  he  says.  "It's 
our  goal  to  get  these  medals  to  every  Indian  that  served." 

Tall  Eagle  gives  a reporter  his  e-mail  address  so  that  eligible  folks 
can  contact  him  about  getting  the  medal.  The  address  is: 
marshalltalleagle@yahoo.com 

The  topics  discussed  inside  the  meeting  are  serious  and  grim-the  VA  rep. 
reminds  Vietnam  vets  to  get  a new  type  of  blood  screen  that  can  detect 
traces  of  Agent  Orange-  but  the  men  are  still  able  to  rattle  off  one- 
liners  and  cheerfully  use  salty  language.  Every  one  of  them  is  aware-and 
most  seem  to  be  very  proud-  of  the  fact  that  per  capita.  Native  Americans 
serve  at  a higher  rate  than  any  other  ethnic  group. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  Native  Americans  fighting  for  their  homeland  we  would 
be  speaking  German  or  Japanese  or  some  Arab  language,"  says  Keith 
Heavyrunner  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Nation,  an  Army  veteran.  "Native 
Americans  couldn't  vote  until  1924  and  it  happened  only  because  President 
Eisenhower  saw  what  we  did  in  World  War  One." 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  so  much  being  patriotic  as  it  is  more  of  a calling, 
" says  David  Fryberg  of  Washington  State's  Tulalip  Tribes.  "You  have  to 
remember  that  the  male's  status  in  the  tribe  was  to  be  a warrior.  There 
are  many  levels  a male  could  attain  and  warrior  is  the  highest." 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  there  are  185,000  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  vets  and  a further  25,000  that  are  Native  Hawaiian  and  other 
Pacific  Islander. 

You  can  contact  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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DeLay's  Staff  Tried  to  Help  Abramoff 

By  30HN  SOLOMON  and  SHARON  THEIMER,  Associated  Press  Writers 
November  3,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - Rep.  Tom  DeLay's  staff  tried  to  help  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff 
win  access  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  an  effort  that  succeeded 
after  Abramoff 's  Indian  tribe  clients  began  tunneling  a quarter-million 
dollars  to  an  environmental  group  founded  by  Norton. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  call  that  friend  and  set  up  a meeting,"  then- 
DeLay  staffer  Tony  Rudy  wrote  to  fellow  House  aide  Thomas  Pyle  in  a Dec. 

29,  2000,  e-mail  titled  "Gale  Norton-Interior  Secretary."  President  Bush 
had  nominated  Norton  to  the  post  the  day  before. 

Rudy  wrote  Abramoff  that  same  day  promising  he  had  "good  news"  about 
securing  a meeting  with  Norton,  forwarding  information  about  the 
environmental  group  Norton  had  founded,  according  to  e-mails  obtained  by 
investigators  and  reviewed  by  The  Associated  Press.  Rudy's  message  to 
Abramoff  was  sent  from  Congress'  official  e-mail  system. 

Within  months,  Abramoff  clients  donated  heavily  to  the  Norton-founded 
group  and  the  lobbyist  and  one  of  the  tribes  he  represented  won  face-to- 
face  time  with  the  secretary  during  a Sept.  24,  2001,  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  group  she  had  founded. 

Abramoff' s clients  were  trying  to  stop  a rival  Indian  tribe  from  winning 
Interior  Department  approval  to  build  a casino. 

DeLay,  who  has  temporarily  stepped  aside  as  House  majority  leader 


because  of  criminal  charges  in  Texas,  eventually  signed  a letter  with 
other  GOP  House  leaders  to  Norton  on  behalf  of  Abramoff's  clients,  records 
show. 

Federal  and  congressional  investigators  obtained  the  DeLay  staff  e-mails 
from  Abramoff's  former  lobbying  firm  as  they  try  to  determine  whether 
officials  in  Congress  or  the  Bush  administration  provided  government 
assistance  in  exchange  for  the  vast  amounts  of  money  Abramoff's  clients 
donated  to  Republican  causes. 

The  e-mails,  however,  weren't  provided  to  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  Chairman  Sen.  John  McCain  (news,  bio,  voting  record),  whose 
committee  held  hearings  Wednesday  into  Abramoff's  dealings  at  the  Interior 
department.  It  has  drawn  attention,  however,  among  other  government 
investigators  examining  whether  any  federal  actions  were  taken  in  exchange 
for  donations. 

The  assistance  to  Abramoff  from  DeLay' s staff  occurred  just  a few  months 
after  DeLay  received  political  donations,  free  use  of  a skybox  to  reward 
donors  and  an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  play  golf  in  Scotland  arranged  by 
Abramoff  and  mostly  underwritten  by  his  clients. 

DeLay' s lawyer  said  this  week  his  client  likely  didn't  know  about  the 
assistance  his  aides  gave  Abramoff  five  years  ago  and  does  not  believe  his 
office  would  ever  provide  government  assistance  in  exchange  for  political 
donations . 

"On  its  face  it's  not  unusual  for  staffers  to  assist  people  trying  to 
get  a meeting  with  an  executive  branch  agency  and  that  would  be  something 
a member  of  Congress  would  not  typically  be  involved  with.  That's  staff 
work,"  attorney  Richard  Cullen  said  in  an  interview. 

"Tom  DeLay  conducts  himself  consistent  with  the  highest  standards  of 
conduct  and  he  mandated  the  same  for  his  staff,"  Cullen  said. 

Shortly  after  the  e-mail  exchanges,  the  two  DeLay  aides,  Rudy  and  Pyle, 
left  DeLay' s office  for  private  sector  jobs.  Rudy  went  to  work  for 
Abramoff  while  Pyle  went  to  work  for  the  Koch  pipeline  company.  Neither 
returned  calls  to  their  offices  this  week  seeking  comment. 

The  December  2000  e-mails  show  DeLay 's  office  identified  - as  an  avenue 
for  winning  a meeting  with  the  new  interior  secretary  - Norton's  former 
political  fundraiser,  Italia  Federici,  and  a conservative  environmental 
group  called  the  Council  of  Republicans  for  Environmental  Advocacy  (CREA). 

Norton  founded  the  group  in  1999  with  Federici  and  conservative  activist 
Grover  Norquist,  a close  ally  of  President  Bush.  When  Norton  was  named 
interior  secretary  by  Bush,  Federici  took  over  as  president  of  CREA. 

Pyle  reported  to  Rudy  that  he  was  trying  to  reach  a contact  close  to 
Norton  and  that  Federici  might  be  helpful.  "Yes,  I spoke  to  her  yesterday 
and  she  is  scrambling  right  now  to  get  in  touch  with  Gale.  Italia  helped 
co-found  CREA  with  Gale  and  worked  on  her  Senate  campaign,"  Pyle  wrote. 

Rudy  gave  an  update  to  Abramoff,  forwarding  Pyle's  information  to  the 
lobbyist  and  suggesting  Norquist  might  provide  another  avenue  to  help 
secure  a meeting  with  the  interior  secretary. 

"Good  news.  I think  she  (Norton)  knows  Grover,"  Rudy  wrote  in  an  e-mail 
from  his  official  congressional  account  to  Abramoff. 

Federici  helped  Norton  raise  money  for  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  a Senate 
seat  in  Colorado  and  she,  Norquist  and  Norton  formed  CREA  in  1999  as  a 
tax-exempt  organization  highlighting  Republican  ideas  for  the  environment. 

Within  a few  months  of  the  e-mail  exchange,  Abramoff's  Indian  tribal 
clients  began  sending  more  than  a quarter-million  dollars  to  CREA. 

Abramoff  sent  an  e-mail  to  one  of  the  tribes,  the  Coushattas,  suggesting 
Interior  officials  wanted  the  donations  to  go  to  Norton's  group.  "I  met 
with  the  Interior  guys  today  and  they  were  ecstatic  that  the  tribe  was 
going  to  help.  If  you  can  get  me  a check  via  federal  made  out  to  'Council 
for  Republican  Environmental  Advocacy'  for  $50K  that  would  be  great," 
Abramoff  wrote  in  one  e-mail  made  public  by  McCain's  investigation. 

The  tribe  obliged.  And  a short  while  later,  Federici  left  a message  with 
Norton's  office  seeking  a meeting  for  that  tribe's  leaders,  according  to 
evidence  gathered  by  investigators.  That  meeting  in  April  2001  was 
rejected  by  Norton's  staff.  Interior  officials  told  AP. 

Coushatta  tribal  counsel  limmy  Faircloth  told  AP  that  Abramoff 
instructed  the  tribe  to  give  donations  to  CREA  of  $50,000  in  March  2001 


and  $100,000  in  March  2002  "for  the  purpose  of  building  a lobbying 
presence  in  Washington." 

The  tribe  eventually  scored  face-to-face  time  with  Norton  and  her  top 
deputy,  Steven  Griles,  on  Sept.  24,  2001  at  a private  fundraising  dinner 
arranged  by  CREA.  Tribal  chairman  Lovelin  Poncho  and  Abramoff  sat  at 
Norton's  table  while  tribal  attorney  Kathy  Van  Hoof  sat  with  Griles, 
Fairchild  said. 

The  Coushattas  weren't  alone  in  donating  to  CREA.  Federal  investigators 
have  tracked  more  than  a quarter-million  dollars  in  tribal  money  to  the 
group,  including  donations  from  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  tribe  of  Michigan  and 
the  Tiguas  of  Texas. 

At  the  time,  Abramoff' s tribal  clients  were  trying  to  get  Interior  to 
reject  efforts  by  rival  tribes  to  get  into  the  casino  business.  Interior 
rejected  or  delayed  some  of  the  rivals'  bids  for  extended  period  of  times, 
although  they  were  recently  approved. 

Interior  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  confirmed  that  Norton  met  with  the  tribal 
leaders  at  the  CREA  dinner,  but  said  he  could  not  comment  about  any 
conversations  because  the  matter  is  under  investigation. 

Federici  attorney  Michael  Scheininger  did  not  respond  to  an  AP  request 
for  comment. 

The  Gun  Lake  tribe  of  Pottawatomi,  one  of  the  rivals  of  Abramoff' s 
tribal  clients,  said  Tuesday  that  it  believed  Abramoff' s lobbying  stalled 
Interior's  approval  of  its  casino  by  at  least  14  months. 

"The  more  we  learn  about  the  allegedly  corrupt  relationship  between  lack 
Abramoff  and  a key  high-ranking  government  official,  the  clearer  it 
becomes  that  a full  investigation  should  be  conducted,"  said  Gun  Lake 
Tribal  Chairman  D.K.  Sprague. 
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Indian  sovereignty  is  strongly  defended 

Expert  says  activism  is  key  to  political  success 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

October  31,  2005 

Hundreds  of  people  attending  the  NCAI  convention  heard  a dark  tale  that 
concludes  with  a remarkable  case  of  political  resurgence. 

But,  as  was  stressed  several  times,  the  battle  is  far  from  over. 

Panelists  spoke  at  a forum  called  "Self-Determination:  Now  and  in  the 
Future. " 

"It  was  only  100  years  ago  that  the  government's  policy  was  to  destroy 
Indian  language,  destroy  Indian  culture  and  destroy  Indian  religion,"  said 
Kevin  Gover,  Professor  of  Law  & Affiliate  Professor  of  the  American  Indian 
Studies  Program  at  Arizona  State  University.  Gover,  a member  of  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  a former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs,  cited  a statement  made  by  Felix  Cohen,  the  scholar  Gover 
called  the  "godfather"  of  Indian  law.  Cohen  once  said:  "Tribes  are  victims 
of  political  winds." 

"That  may  have  been  true  in  1953,"  Gover  said,  "but  it's  not  necessarily 
true  now." 

Retracing  the  last  50  years,  Gover  said  that  tribes  responded  to  the 
damage  of  the  termination  period  by  "galvanizing."  Within  a decade  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  country  was  employing  a phrase  coined  by  Native 
Americans . 

"President  [Lyndon]  Johnson  was  the  first  president  to  actually  use  the 


term  'self  determination , ' " Gover  said.  "It's  the  constant  pressure  of 
tribes  demanding  a place  at  the  table  that  results  in  [favorable] 
legislation."  The  alternative,  he  said,  would  have  been  the  "dissolution 
and  assimilation  of  the  tribes." 

Gover  said  that  the  change  in  attitude  during  the  60s  and  70s  also  came 
about  because  of  the  growing  civil  rights  movement,  the  controversy  over 
fishing  rights  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  publicity  generated  by  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

He  said  the  biggest  victory  of  all  was  1988' s Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act,  calling  it  the  "granddaddy"  of  all  - pro-Indian  legislation. 

Gover  said  the  next  step  is  for  tribal  leaders  to  realize  the  power  they 
possess . 

"In  a country  where  the  politics  are  so  divided  between  the  two  major 
parties,  Indians  can  have  a disproportionate  effect.  People  are  now 
campaigning  for  Indian  support  and  they  are  making  us  promises.  The  fact 
that  they  are  making  these  promises  shows  our  political  power,"  Gover  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  during  Bill  Clinton's  1994  reelection  campaign, 
the  incumbent  visited  Montana.  Gover  believes  the  only  reason  Clinton  went 
to  the  sparsely  populated  state  was  to  woo  Indian  voters. 

He  said  Clinton  is  fa  from  the  only  case  of  a successful  politician 
courting  Indian  voters,  citing  Arizona  Governor  Janet  Napolitano  as  a more 
recent  example. 

Other  panelists  said  the  government-to-government  relationship  benefits 
everyone . 

"You  always  hear  it  said  in  Oklahoma  that  we  are  good  neighbors,"  said 
Chickasaw  Nation  Lt.  Gov.  Jefferson  Keel.  "Things  are  literally  funded 
only  because  of  us." 

The  topic  of  sovereignty  strikes  a nerve  at  the  NCAI  convention.  Roger 
Smith,  a councilman  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  in  Minnesota  isn't  old 
enough  to  remember  the  termination  period.  That  doesn't  make  him  any  more 
willing  to  abandon  what  those  before  him  struggled  to  gain. 

"You  get  the  states  and  the  federal  government  and  they  try  to  impede  on 
tribal  sovereignty,"  Smith  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "I  think  they 
think  their  governments  are  a little  more  important  than  our  governments... 
It's  a disgrace. " 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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So  many  things  to  talk  about  and  so  little  time 

Indian  Country  issues  get  an  airing  during  NCAI  convention 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

November  1,  2005 

With  the  myriad  of  issues  facing  Indian  Country,  the  NCAI  used  its  annual 
convention  to  hold  a series  of  "breakout  sessions"  at  the  Tulsa  Convention 
Center.  Each  session  focused  on  another  topic  of  importance.  They  occurred 
at  the  same  time,  so  conventioneers  had  to  choose  which  ones  they  wanted 
to  attend. 

At  a session  called  "Tribal  Media  Relations:  Moving  to  the  Mainstream," 
Native  American  Calling  host  Patty  Talahongva,  Hopi,  is  stressing  the  need 
for  more  Indian  journalists. 

"It's  about  looking  at  how  national  stories  impact  Native  people.  How  do 
these  issues  impact  our  community  and  our  people,"  she  tells  the  crowded 
room,  recalling  that  no  one  in  the  national  media  told  the  story  of  the 


tribes  affected  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Jacob  Moore  then  talks  about  the  importance  of  good  public  relations.  In 
a state  like  Oklahoma,  where  a number  of  tribal  officials  are  reluctant  to 
respond  to  a media  request  for  comment,  and  reporters  in  the  state  are  not 
always  friendly  to  or  understanding  of  Indian  issues,  it's  a pertinent 
lesson.  Moore,  who  grew  up  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
recalls  working  for  the  Salt  River  Pima  during  the  90s.  The  tribe  was 
hoping  to  seek  voter  approval  for  a new  gaming  compact.  A full  year  before 
the  vote,  the  tribe  established  a media  office.  Moore  says  it  was  a wise 
move.  The  measure  passed. 

"It  took  us  a year  to  convince  the  media  and  the  general  public,"  Moore 
said.  "Tribes  should  be  working  on  promoting  stories  beneficial  to  them 
and  being  proactive  instead  of  reactive." 

Echoing  Moore's  theme,  but  on  a different  subject,  is  Oklahoma  City 
resident  Chance  Rush.  Rush,  Hidatsa/Arapaho,  has  the  floor  at  a session 
called  "Indian  Mascots:  Tribal  and  University  Perspectives." 

"The  reason  we  still  have  the  mascot  issue  is  the  same  as  our  problems 
with  drugs  and  alcohol.  We  are  not  fighting  hard  enough  and  saying  how  we 
feel,"  he  says. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  mascot  meeting  is  a session  called  "Maximizing 
the  Power  of  the  Native  Vote."  Dan  McCool,  the  director  of  the  American 
West  Center  at  the  University  of  Utah,  is  telling  a mostly  empty 
conference  room  that  there  is  documented  proof  that  Native  Americans  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote  last  election. 

"The  record  indicates  that  there  are  still  problems,"  he  said.  "I 
counted  300  incidents  of  voting  violations.  There  are  still  significant 
problems  when  it  comes  to  Indians  trying  to  vote."  He  said  another 
indication  that  racial  attitudes  play  a role  in  the  political  process  is 
that  when  Natives  do  turn  out  to  vote  in  large  numbers,  there  are 
invariably  accusations  of  ballot  box  stuffing. 

A few  doors  down  from  where  McCool  is  speaking  is  a session  on  the  long- 
running  Indian  trust  case.  It's  called  "Trust  Reform  and  DOI  Regulatory 
Initiative:  Charting  the  Future  of  Indian  Land  Management,"  and  is 
attended  by  a large  crowd,  many  of  them  elders.  According  to  organizers  of 
the  session:  "The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  introduced  S.  1439, 
the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  2005,  legislation  that  would  settle  the 
'Cobell'  litigation  and  address  trust  reform  and  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  - Secondly,  the  Department  of  Interior  is 
considering  a broad  regulatory  initiative  to  revise  and  replace  a 
significant  number  of  regulations  related  to  trust  management." 

Perhaps  proving  the  point  just  made  a few  minutes  ago  during  the  Indians 
and  media  conference,  some  at  this  session  indicate  they  have  not  heard 
much  about  the  latest  developments. 

"We  are  not  going  to  force  this  settlement  on  the  plaintiffs  or  on  the 
defendants,"  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  counsel  David  Mullion 
reassures  them.  "We  have  to  reach  some  sort  of  consensus." 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  convention  center  is  the  "Violence  Against 
Native  Women:  Emerging  Issues"  session.  Norena  Henry  of  the  U.S  Department 
of  Justice  is  decrying  the  lack  of  solid  crime  statistics  for  Indian 
Country. 

"I  have  reached  out  to  the  [Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs]  and  we  are  looking 
to  develop  crime  figures.  This  is  key  and  we  don't  have  that  information 
from  tribes,"  Henry  says.  "That's  why  I am  on  the  issue.  I promise  you  I 
won 't  let  it  go. " 

Henry  is  speaking  to  a small  conference  room  jam  packed  with  54  people. 
Only  four  of  them  are  men.  Jolanda  Ingram  Marshall  of  the  Hupa  Tribe  in 
Northern  California  notices  the  gender  disparity. 

"That's  a problem.  We  need  more  of  our  male  leaders  to  acknowledge  that 
this  is  a problem  in  our  communities,"  she  tells  the  Native  American  Times. 

But  small  victories  count  too,  and  Marshall  proudly  notes  that  the  Hupas 
now  have  a shelter  for  women  situated  on  the  reservation.  Prior  to  that, 
victims  had  to  drive  almost  two  hours  to  the  town  of  Eureka,  a community 
of  about  30,000  people  that  is  plagued  by  high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
drug  use. 

Back  downstairs  and  Oklahoma  Senator  Jim  Inhofe's  ears  must  be  burning. 


This  session  is  called  "Tribal  Environmental  Protection  in  Deopardy"  and 
speaker  after  speaker  blasts  the  former  mayor  of  Tulsa  for  inserting  into 
a massive  spending  bill  this  year  a provision  preventing  state  tribes  from 
adopting  their  own  environmental  regulations.  The  provision  essentially 
meant  that  a tribe  has  to  get  the  approval  of  state  officials  before 
installing  their  own  environmental  regulations.  It  directly  impacted  a 
court  case  involving  the  Pawnee  Nation  of  Oklahoma's  water  quality  control 
program. 

An  Inhofe  spokesman  has  claimed  that  the  law  was  added  to  cut  down  on 
lawsuits,  but  leannine  Hale,  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  is  having  none  of  it. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  give  up,  we  need  to  have  this  repealed,"  Hale 
tells  the  fairly  well  attended  session.  She  is  especially  angry  that 
Inhofe  was  able  to  avoid  having  a vote  on  the  measure  by  sneaking  it  onto 
another  piece  of  legislation.  "This  is  an  abuse  of  the  legislative  process 
Tribes  need  to  be  heard  to  say  this  is  outrageous.  This  impedes  us  from 
protecting  our  resources  and  protecting  our  people." 

Time  to  visit  one  last  session  before  the  scheduled  end.  In  the  largest 
room  in  the  convention  center  is  a session  called  "The  Methamphetamine 
Invasion  of  Indian  Country."  Lynette  Willie  of  the  Navajo  Nation  recalls 
how  a reporter  from  a major  media  outlet  came  to  the  rez  for  a story  about 
rampant  use  of  the  drug  there.  The  reporter  stopped  to  take  pictures  of  a 
group  of  young  children.  A little  girl  said  her  older  sister  was  addicted 
to  meth.  The  child  produced  her  sibling  and  the  reporter  interviewed  her. 

"That  shows  how  prevalent  it  is.  Someone  from  completely  off-reservation 
can  easily  encounter  it,"  Willie  said. 

Tom  Heffelfinger,  a prosecutor  from  Minnesota,  sounds  yet  another 
warning. 

"If  you  don't  know  anything  about  meth  I suggest  you  learn  now,"  he  says 
" Everything  you  have  heard  about  meth  is  true.  All  of  the  dangers  about 
cooking  meth  are  true.  All  the  dangers  to  children  that  you  have  heard 
about  are  true . " 

Other  sessions  during  the  afternoon  included  homeland  security,  base 
realignment  and  closure,  philanthropy  in  Indian  Country  and  youth 
education . 
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MESSAGE  BY  SIDNEY  HAS  NO  HORSES:  OCTOBER  17,  2005 

RETYPED  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS  HELD  IN  EAGLE  BUTTE, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  ON  OCTOBER  4,  2005,  REGULAR  OCTOBER  SESSION. 

ROBERT  WALTERS:  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  Council,  with  us  is 
Sidney  Has  No  Horses.  He  is  a medicine  man  from  Oglala  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  he  has  a message  that  he's  going  to  all  the  tribes,  all 
the  reservations  with  that  came  out  of  a ceremony  and  I feel  it's  a 
good  message.  I visited  with  Mr.  Has  No  Horses  and  so  at  this  time, 
I'd  like  to  give  the  floor  to  him. 

SIDNEY  HAS  NO  HORSES:  Mitakuye  Oyasin.  All  my  relatives.  I'd  like  to 
get  in  the  middle  if  I could,  I really  don't  like  to  use  the  mic 
(microphone).  My  name  is  Sidney  Has  No  Horses.  I'm  from  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  You  probably  know  my  father--his  name  was  Dawson 
Has  No  Horses.  He  was  a yuwipi  man,  a powerful  medicine  man.  My 
grandfather's  name  is  Frank  Fools  Crow.  He  was  also  a powerful 
medicine  man. 


Six  months  ago,  we  had  a ceremony;  in  this  ceremony,  two  angels  came 
to  me  and  they  talked  to  me  and  they  told  us  of  the  devastation  that 
would  happen  to  the  islands  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  told  us  of 
the  earthquakes  that  would  hit  Japan.  They  told  us  of  the 
earthquakes  that  will  hit  South  American  and  then  they  also  told  us 
of  the  Tsunami  that  wiped  out  all  the  people  and  they  told  us  of  the 
hurricanes  that  came  to  Florida,  the  one  that  came  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  one  that  went  to  Texas. 

There's  one  more  hurricane  coming  to  wipe  out  another  city.  Two 
weeks  ago,  we  had  a ceremony;  Sitting  Bull  came  in  and  he  talked  to 
me.  Crazy  Horse,  he  talked  to  me.  Chief  Big  Foot  talked  to  me  and 
they  asked  me  to  go  to  the  Seven  Council  Fires  and  to  the  Council 
People  and  to  warn  all  of  these  Fires,  within  six  months. 

There's  going  to  be  a tidal  wave  that's  going  to  wipe  out  Los 
Angeles.  Within  six  months,  there  's  going  to  be  an  eruption  in  the 
northwest  with  the  volcanoes.  Two  eruptions  within  six  months.  They 
say  from  the  eruptions  of  theses  volcanoes,  the  ash  is  coming,  the 
Missouri  River  will  be  destroyed.  They  say  the  water  that  we  drink 
from  the  ground  is  going  to  be  no  longer  drinkable. 

These  hardships  are  coming  because  Gold  is  bringing  this.  Whether 
you  believe  in  Christianity,  Native  American  Church  or  the 
traditional  way,  if  you  read  the  Bible,  we  are  going  into  the  fourth 
seal.  There's  diseases  coming  that  are  going  to  wipe  out  our 
children  and  like  this  man  said  here,  meth-methaphetamine  on  our  rez 
is  very  bad  too.  If  we  don't  stop  that,  it's  going  to  destroy  the 
next  generation.  Many  vegetables  are  going  to  be  born  into  our 
tribes . 

When  I'm  done  here,  I am  going  to  Standing  Rock  and  I am  going  to 
stand  in  front  of  them,  their  council  and  tell  them  the  same  thing  I 
am  telling  you  now.  This  winter  is  going  to  be  very  cold  for  a long 
time.  Ranchers  are  going  to  lose  their  horses  and  cows  because  it  is 
not  going  to  warm  up.  The  price  of  propane  is  going  to  skyrocket  and 
sometimes  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  propane  to 
our  families. 

This  food  issue  is  in  the  Bible,  it  says  one  day  there  will  be  no 
food  in  the  store's  shelves.  If  you  look  at  the  hurricane,  a lot  of 
the  stores,  there's  no  food  on  the  shelves.  These  people  lost  their 
homes.  They  can't  drink  the  water  and  so  I come  because  of  the 
mighty  chiefs  that  talked  to  me  and  because  of  who  I am. 

They  tell  me,  I need  to  warn  the  tribes.  Today,  I came  here  without 
announcement,  but  to  see  you  all  gathered  like  this,  I know  God  is 
on  my  side  to  see  you  gathered.  The  Sisseton-Wahpeton  tomorrow  will 
be  gathered  at  10  o'clock  and  they  will  hear  what  I had  to  hear.  The 
Flandreau  people  are  going  to  be  waiting  for  me  tomorrow  evening. 

I 'm  going  up  to  Fort  Yates  here,  I'm  going  to  talk  to  them  even  if 
it's  after  hours  and  so  I thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  come  in 
and  I'm  thankful  that  I got  all  of  you  together  at  the  same  time. 

I offer  you  all  a handshake.  My  name  is  Sidney  Has  No  Horses.  I'm 
from  Batesland,  South  Dakota.  You  might  want  to  write  this  down.  My 
phone  number  is  605-288-0097.  We  incorporated  ourselves  through  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  serious.  Within 
six  months,  we  are  going  to  be  living  in  a hell  of  a world  and  these 
chiefs  have  talked  to  me,  and  my  cousins.  If  you  ever  want  a 
ceremony,  you  get  a hold  of  us  and  we  will  bring  you  a ceremony  to 
let  you  believe. 


But  the  chiefs  tell  me  some  of  you  have  good  hearts.  Some  of  you 


have  good  minds.  Some  of  you  have  spirituality.  You  are  the  people 
that  will  take  heed  on  the  words  I bring  and  there's  a lot  of  people 
that  didn't  believe  us  when  everything  we  told  them  has  happened  and 
my  President,  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  I talked  to  her  yesterday  and 
she  supports  because  everything  I told  her  would  happen  to  our  tribe 
has  happened. 

The  power  of  God,  he  knows  what  he's  bringing  to  us  and  in  three 
years,  as  the  keepers  of  Mother  Earth,  if  the  Seven  Fires  do  not 
come  together,  there's  going  to  be  a meteorite  that  will  be  coming 
and  it's  going  to  hit  off  of  San  Francisco  and  they  told  us  that  the 
Seven  Council  Fires,  these  Seven  Fires  never  have  hate  and  jealousy 
toward  each  other. 

I've  been  trying  to  get  the  medicine  men  of  Oglala  to  be  in  unity, 
but  they  can't  and  now  God  asked  me  to  come  and  get  all  the  Tribal 
Councils  together,  and  all  the  tribes  together.  That's  a very  hard 
job  that  he's  giving  me.  I'm  very  nervous  as  I stand  here  in  front 
of  you,  but  I tried  to  look  you  all  in  the  eye  to  let  you  know  that 
I'm  for  real  and  so  at  this  time,  these  are  food  for  thought,  things 
you  can  think  about  in  the  next  six  month  and  this  little  time  you 
have  given  me. 

I thank  you.  Now  I'm  going  to  Standing  Rock.  I will  be  going  to 
every  reservation.  Maybe  the  tribal  members  will  get  together  and  at 
least  the  tribal  presidents  will  have  a ceremony  for  all  you  to  hear 
and  believe  in  God.  All  my  relatives.  Mitakuye  Oyasin.  You  have  my 
phone  number  and  so  if  any  questions  please  contact  me. 

RETYPED  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  PROCEEDINGS  HELD  IN  EAGLE  BUTTE, 
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Red  Lake  Chairman:  Listen  to  our  youth  before  it  is  too  late 
lourdain  says  school  massacre  "devastated"  community 
TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
November  2,  2005 

The  man  that  saw  the  greatest  tragedy  of  any  tribal  leader  this  year 
happen  on  his  reservation  told  the  NCAI  convention  that  the  Indian 
community  desperately  needs  to  listen  to  their  youth  before  it  is  too  late. 

On  March  21  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  16-year-old 
leff  Weise  killed  a security  guard,  a teacher  and  five  students  at  the 
high  school  before  killing  himself.  Weise  also  gunned  down  his  grandfather 
and  his  grandfather ' s companion  earlier  at  their  home. 

"That  devastated  our  community  and  brought  into  focus  just  how  important 
it  is  to  reach  out  to  our  young  people,"  said  Red  Lake  tribal  chairman 
Floyd  Dourdain. 

The  day  before  lourdain  spoke,  officials  at  the  Red  Lake  School  District 
restricted  the  movement  of  students  there  based  on  what  Superintendent 
Stuart  Desjarlait  later  called  "rumors."  He  did  not  elaborate. 

The  move  reflected  the  unease  that  still  exists  on  the  reservation  since 
Weise 's  killing  spree.  The  only  person  ever  charged  in  the  case  is 
lourdain's  son,  Louis.  The  elder  lourdain  did  not  mention  his  son  during 
the  NCAI  address,  but  in  the  past  said  he  believes  he  is  innocent.  Louis 


Dourdain,  17,  is  will  be  tried  as  a juvenile  in  federal  court. 

The  chairman  took  tribal  leaders  to  task,  saying  that  concerns  over 
gaming  and  "appropriations"  led  them  to  ignore  cries  for  help  from  their 
own  backyard. 

"Young  people,  they  need  someone  to  talk  to,  they  need  someone  to  be 
there  for  them.  Our  tribal  leaders  need  to  be  there  for  them,"  Dourdain 
said . 

He  played  a video  that  highlighted  the  "Honor  the  Youth"  spiritual  run, 
a Minnesota  celebration  that  took  place  in  October.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  Native  Crisis  Hotline,  which  reports  that  Native 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  15-24  have  a 3.3  times  higher  suicide  rate 
than  the  national  average. 

The  video  featured  15-year-old  Red  Lake  resident  Dustin  Richards 
speaking  about  the  school  massacre. 

"Parents  should  pay  attention  to  their  kids  so  this  doesn't  happen 
again,"  the  teen  says. 

The  Native  Crisis  Hotline  number  is  651-251-1601.  Officials  say  that 
since  its  inception  in  August,  the  hotline  has  taken  calls  from  youngsters 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  recently  expanded  to  hire  more  staffers  and 
counselors . 
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Indian  legal  eagle  weighs  in  on  Alito 
Sole  case  is  encouraging 
TULSA  OK 

Native  American  Times 
November  1,  2005 

Supreme  Court  nominee  Samuel  Alito  has  a minuscule  record  when  it  comes 
to  Indian  issues,  but  what  is  there  is  encouraging,  says  an  NCAI  official. 

"We  were  only  able  to  find  one  decision,"  NCAI  attorney  Dohn  Dossett 
told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Alito  serves  on  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  the  court  heard  the  case  of  Dennis  Blackhawk,  a man 
brought  up  in  a traditional  Oglala  Lakota  home. 

Blackhawk  said  elders  in  his  tribe  told  him  to  keep  several  black  bears 
so  "that  he  would  derive  spiritual  power  from  the  animals,"  Alito  wrote. 
Problem  is,  Pennsylvania  officials  tried  force  Blackhawk  to  obtain  an 
exotic  wildlife  dealer  permit.  Blackhawk  sued,  saying  that  violated  his 
right  to  religious  expression.  The  court  agreed,  with  Alito  writing  the 
majority  opinion. 

"Lakota  Indians  believe  that  black  bears  protect  the  Earth,  sanctify 
religious  ceremonies,  and  imbue  worshippers  with  spiritual  strength," 

Alito  wrote.  "...In  1994,  Blackhawk  purchased  two  black  bear  female  cubs, 
a male  and  female  named  Timber  and  Tundra.  He  moved  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1995  and  began  conducting  religious  ceremonies  with  the  bears  on  his 
property.  Members  of  various  American  Indian  tribes  visit  Blackhawk  from 
across  the  country  to  participate  in  these  rituals.  Due  to  Blackhawk' s 
stewardship  of  the  bears  and  his  role  in  these  ceremonies,  some  consider 
him  to  be  a holy  man." 

"It's  not  a sovereignty  issue  - it's  on  religious  freedom  - but  it's  a 
good  one,"  said  Dossett. 

There  is  still  much  to  learn  about  the  nominee  and  Dohn  Echohawk  of  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  says  his  organization  is  currently  doing 
research  to  provide  further  answers.  Dossett  said  finding  more  Indian  - 


related  information  on  Alito  would  likely  be  difficult  because  the  3rd 
Circuit  Court  administers  an  area  where  there  are  very  few  Native  American 
communities . 
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Tax  program  honored  for  help  at  grassroots  level 
By  lason  Begay 
Navajo  Times 
November  3,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation's  tax  program  - specifically  its 
disbursement  of  revenue  directly  to  local  chapter  houses  - has  been 
recognized  as  a unique  and  inclusive  governmental  program  in  a national 
awards  program. 

The  tax  program  was  recognized  as  one  of  14  finalists  in  the  "Honoring 
Contributions  in  the  Governance  of  American  Indian  Nations"  awards,  given 
by  the  Harvard  University  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development. 

The  awards,  which  were  announced  Tuesday,  gave  the  tax  commission  an 
"Honors"  designation  and  a $2,000  award. 

"I  haven't  seen  specifically  a sales  tax  initiative  (in  Indian  country), 
specifically  one  that  has  been  implemented  and  collected,"  said  Amy  Besaw, 
director  of  the  tribal  governance  program,  which  oversees  the  project. 

"I've  heard  tribes  talk  about  it,  but  it's  really  a complicated  matter." 

Many  tribes  tax  gasoline  or  tobacco,  but  most  do  not  have  a sales  tax, 
particularly  a sale  tax  with  revenue  that  is  expressly  spent  on  local 
public  services,  Besaw  said. 

"We  were  really  looking  to  local  government  to  (provide  services),"  said 
Mark  Graham,  director  of  the  tax  commission  office.  "That's  why  this  tax 
was  enacted. 

"It  was  a very  fast  review  and  approval,"  he  said  of  the  2001  sales  tax 
law,  which  passed  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  in  one  week.  "But  I think  that 
was  because  the  money  was  going  back  to  the  chapters." 

Graham  said  he  couldn't  recall  seeing  any  previous  tribal  law  pass  so 
quickly. 

The  tax  took  effect  in  April  2002,  charging  three  percent  on  all  goods 
and  services  purchased  on  the  reservation. 

The  tribal  governance  awards  specifically  recognized  the  use  of  tax 
revenue,  a significant  portion  of  which  is  directed  back  to  chapter  houses, 
to  serve  the  populations  where  the  money  was  originally  generated. 

Prior  to  the  2001  plan,  the  tribe  did  have  a primitive  tax  program, 
called  a business  activity  tax,  on  Navajo  goods  and  services  that  were 
produced  within  the  reservation  boundaries  - primarily  coal  and 
construction  services,  Graham  said. 

But  items  shipped  from  outside,  for  instance  food  moving  from  Phoenix 
warehouses  to  local  grocery  stores,  couldn't  be  taxed. 

The  sales  tax  generates  about  $15  million  a year.  The  revenue  is 
separated  into  two  groups:  tax  money  collected  from  retail  sales,  usually 
from  sales  based  in  retail  and  grocery  stores,  and  tax  money  collected 
from  services,  like  construction  and  attorney  services. 

Of  the  total  take,  about  $4.5  million  comes  from  retail  sales. 

"There  is  not  a lot  of  retail  on  the  reservation,"  Graham  said.  "There 
are  no  Wal-Marts,  or  Home  Depots.  A lot  of  it  is  on  the  non-retail  side." 

This  portion  is  allocated  to  the  110  chapters.  Graham  said  the  money  was 
originally  intended  to  boost  economic  development  - including  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  inf rastructure  and  utilities  - but  was 


altered  in  the  legislative  phase. 

"Not  all  110  chapters  have  the  same  economic  development  opportunities/' 

Graham  said. 

Instead,  chapter  houses  are  directed  to  use  the  money  primarily  as  they 
see  fit,  as  long  as  it  furthers  services  directed  to  the  community. 

Most  chapters  use  the  money  to  fund  programs  they  already  offer.  Some 
have  started  new  programs,  such  as  a trash  disposal  and  transfer  station, 

Graham  said. 

"This  is  really  great  stuff,"  Besaw  said.  "Tax  itself  isn't  something 
that  people  really  latch  on  to.  But  when  they  see  their  tax  dollars  being 
used  in  such  meaningful  ways  it's  easier  to  see  taxation  as  a way  to 
benefit  the  community  as  a whole." 

The  remainder  of  the  sales  tax  revenue,  which  is  collected  from  non- 
retail services,  is  deposited  into  the  tribe's  general  fund. 

For  now,  Graham  said  he  doesn't  see  any  increase  in  the  sales  tax  rate 
in  the  near  future.  However,  some  council  delegates  have  mentioned  the 
idea . 

Graham  said  the  tribe  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a breaking  point 
in  taxation,  a point  where  Navajo  buyers  would  actively  avoid  shopping  on 
Navajoland  to  keep  from  paying  a tax  they  felt  was  too  punitive. 

Currently,  the  Navajo  sales  tax  is  less  than  half  that  of  Gallup. 

The  tribal  governance  program  is  scheduled  to  select  a list  of  honorees 
Tuesday  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Those  programs  that  receive  high  honors  will 
receive  $10,000  each,  to  be  used  primarily  to  share  their  success  stories 
with  other  tribal  governments. 

"We're  hoping  these  successful  programs  repeat  themselves,"  Besaw  said. 
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Hostages  to  budget  cuts 

Budget  pinch  hurts  senior  centers  in  small  communities  where  more  than  hot  meals  are  provided  for 
elderly 

Photo  By:  Leigh  T.  limmie 
By  Marley  Shebala 
Navajo  Times 
November  3,  2005 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Leonard  Honie  Sr.  wonders  if  President  3oe  Shirley  3r. 
or  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  3r.  or  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  would 
deliver  hot  food  to  his  home. 

"Or  do  we  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Window  Rock  for  a cup  of  coffee  or 
for  them  to  feed  us?"  Honie  asked  as  he  looked  around  the  nine-month-old 
Rough  Rock  Senior  Citizens  Center. 

Honie,  69,  is  worried  that  budget  cuts,  which  have  slashed  staff  hours, 
may  soon  leave  the  center  with  no  way  to  continue  providing  services  to 
the  area's  elderly. 

"If  they  close  this  center,  what  happens  to  us?"  he  asked. 

The  center's  van  driver  has  already  resigned,  forced  to  seek  another  job 
when  his  hours  were  cut  by  nearly  25  percent,  and  Honie  fears  other  key 
employees  may  be  next. 

Since  the  van  driver  quit,  the  center's  supervisor  and  cook's  aide,  who 
is  paid  under  a state  program,  have  been  taking  turns  delivering  meals  to 
elders . 

"Some  elders  could  get  physically  sick  from  just  thinking  about  what 
could  happen  if  the  supervisor  and  cook  resign,"  Honie  said  angrily.  "They 
(tribal  leaders)  don't  care." 


The  Rough  Rock  center,  like  a majority  of  the  Navajo  Reservation's  91 
senior  centers,  saw  staff  hours  reduced  to  64  hours  per  pay  period  - 
barely  more  than  3/4  time  - when  the  new  budget  took  effect  Oct.  1. 

The  Rough  Rock  staff  already  was  operating  on  shorter  hours,  getting 
paid  for  only  72  hours  per  two-week  period  compared  with  the  normal  80 
hours  for  full-time  positions,  when  Shirley  signed  the  fiscal  2006  budget 
Oct.  4. 

The  cuts  affect  centers  serving  small  communities.  Employees  at  large 
centers  are  still  receiving  full  pay. 

La  Verne  Wyaco,  Navajo  Area  Agency  on  Aging  director,  confirmed  Tuesday 
that  the  newest  cuts  are  not  the  first  that  senior  center  employees  have 
endured . 

Wyaco  said  the  first  reduction  in  staff  hours  took  place  last  year. 

More  cutbacks  likely 

And  she  said  if  the  number  of  senior  citizens  registered  with  the 
centers  doesn't  increase  in  2006,  there  probably  would  be  additional 
cutbacks . 

The  recommendation  to  reduce  staff  hours  came  in  a Dune  2004  performance 
audit  by  the  Navajo  Nation's  auditor  general's  office. 

Shirley  and  Anselm  Roanhorse,  director  of  the  Division  of  Health,  sought 
the  review  after  noticing  that  the  senior  centers  were  seeking 
supplemental  funding  to  maintain  staff  levels  every  year. 

All  tribal  programs  are  under  pressure  to  cut  costs  because  revenues  are 
declining.  For  the  aging  program,  that  has  shifted  the  focus  onto  staffing 
levels  at  the  senior  centers,  its  biggest  program  cost. 

The  audit  suggested  four  options  and  estimated  the  potential  cost 
savings  for  each: 

* Consolidate  services  for  several  communities  into  one  center.  Personnel 
cost  savings  would  be  $1.4  million. 

* Expand  supervisor  duties  so  that  one  person  oversees  two  centers,  would 
save  $1.2  million. 

* Reduce  operating  hours  for  small  centers,  would  save  $830,000. 

* Reduce  work  hours  for  cook  and  driver  at  small  centers,  would  save 
$490,000. 

The  recommendations  were  based  on  visits  to  25  of  the  91  centers,  where 
auditors  said  the  primary  service  provided  is  meals,  either  home-delivered 
or  served  to  clients  at  the  center. 

The  report  also  noted  that  annual  budget  requests  were  based  not  on  the 
number  of  meals  provided,  but  on  the  prior  year's  budget. 

For  instance,  the  Fort  Defiance  senior  center  provided  an  average  of  67 
meals  per  day  while  tiny  Burnham,  N.M.,  averaged  10  meals  a day,  yet  the 
budgets  and  staffing  levels  at  both  centers  were  equal. 

"Overall,  the  NAAA  needs  to  reassess  its  current  approach  for  budgeting 
program  resources.  They  need  to  focus  on  service  levels  in  determining  how 
available  resources  are  allocated,"  the  audit  said. 

"Specifically  for  the  senior  centers,  the  NAAA  can  no  longer  apply  the 
'cookie  cutter'  approach  for  personnel  wherein  each  center  has  the  same 
number  of  staff  members  working  full-time,"  the  audit  says. 

More  than  meals 

In  Rough  Rock,  the  numbers  stack  up  differently.  The  senior  center 
provides  much  more  than  just  meals  to  Navajo  elderly,  and  job  titles  do 
not  reflect  how  important  the  daily  contact  is  for  elders  whose  families 
may  be  far  away,  staff  members  said. 

Bobby  Begay,  Rough  Rock  center  supervisor,  said  it's  not  unusual  for 
elders  receiving  home-delivered  meals  to  ask  the  driver  to  bring  in  water 
and  wood,  chop  wood,  start  a fire,  clean,  or  just  visit  with  them. 

Paulene  Bahe,  Rough  Rock's  representative  on  the  Navajo  Council  on  Aging, 
recalled  that  last  summer,  workers  delivering  a meal  found  the  client,  an 
elderly  man,  lying  on  the  ground  between  his  home  and  outhouse. 

The  man's  wheelchair  had  toppled  over  and  he  had  been  there  for  hours. 

By  the  time  staff  members  found  him,  he  was  suffering  from  dehydration, 
bruises  and  exposure  and  required  hospitalization. 

Cook's  aide  Agnes  Benally,  one  of  the  two  workers  who  found  the  man  that 


day,  said  the  center  workers  don't  just  drop  off  meals,  like  a pizza 
delivery  service. 

"The  staff  checks  on  the  elders,"  she  said.  "If  they  leave,  I don't  know 
what  we' 11  do. " 

The  Rough  Rock  center  is  now  blessed  with  a devoted  supervisor,  workers 
said,  and  the  community  would  suffer  if  the  reduced  hours  force  him  to 
find  work  elsewhere. 

Begay  found  the  money  to  finish  and  open  the  center,  and  located  tables 
and  chairs  to  furnish  it,  they  said. 

Begay  also  got  Window  Rock  to  fund  services  and  equipment,  including  a 
computer  and  sewing  machine,  arts  and  crafts  activities,  a sewing  circle, 
weaving  and  bingo. 

"The  elders  love  bingo,"  smiled  Brenda  Teller,  the  center  cook. 

Her  smile  quickly  disappeared  as  she  added,  "I  would  hate  to  see  him  go." 

Teller  sighed  and  wondered  aloud  why  her  tribal  leaders  can't  see  the 
work  she  and  her  colleagues  provide  for  the  elders. 

Teller,  a graduate  of  a culinary  school  in  Albuquerque,  said  even  her 
children  help  out.  They  decorated  the  center  with  Halloween  art  and  helped 
Begay  carve  pumpkins  that  he  bought  with  his  own  money,  she  said. 

Evelyn  Anderson,  an  administrative  assistant  for  the  Rough  Rock 
Community  School,  said  the  Navajo  government  should  be  looking  at  ways  to 
increase  funding  for  more  staff  and  transportation  instead  of  cutting  back 
employee  and  center  hours. 

Anderson,  who  regularly  joins  other  elders  for  center  meals,  said  the 
leaders,  for  whatever  reason,  don't  seem  to  understand  that  more  is  at 
stake  than  hot  meals. 

If  a center  has  two  vans,  for  instance,  it  can  bring  elders  to  the 
center  for  meals.  This  provides  an  incentive  for  people  to  get  dressed, 
move  around  and  stay  alert,  she  explained. 

To  stay  healthy,  elders  need  such  activity,  Anderson  said. 

Few  people  realize  how  many  older  Navajo  spend  their  days  alone,  their 
children  and  grandchildren  away  at  jobs  or  school,  or  even  living  off  the 
reservation,  she  added. 

The  tribe's  policy  is  to  enable  elders  to  remain  in  their  homes,  where 
most  prefer  to  live,  and  the  senior  centers  are  an  important  link  in  the 
services  that  make  this  possible,  the  officials  said. 

These  services  include  adult  in-home  care.  Dine'  elder  protection, 
elderly  home  care,  and  foster  grandparents,  in  addition  to  the  senior 
citizen  centers. 

"Our  mission  is  to  keep  the  elders  at  home,"  Wyaco  said. 
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Power  plant  shutdown  bringing  gloom  to  N.  Arizona 
Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
October  30,  2005 

As  Black  Mesa  Mine  sends  layoff  notices,  and  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  seeks  workers  to  do  mothball  work,  the  stark  reality  is  setting  in 
throughout  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  reservations  and  the  Bullhead  City  area. 

The  region,  representing  a good  chunk  of  northern  Arizona,  is  on  the 
verge  of  a major  economic  hit  beginning  Dec.  31,  with  what  is  expected  to 
be  at  least  the  temporary  closing  of  the  huge  power  plant  in  Laughlin,  Nev. 

That  will  mean  the  loss  of  nearly  a third  of  the  Hopi ' s $21.5  million 
operating  budget  and  huge  slashes  in  programs  affecting  the  elderly  and 
young.  It  will  mean  the  loss  of  more  than  600  jobs  - some  directly  tied  to 


the  plant,  some  not  - in  the  Bullhead  City  area  and  the  loss  of  about  500 
jobs  in  the  north-central  Navajo  region. 

The  Mohave  Generating  Station  provides  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
electricity  that  Southern  California  Edison  delivers  to  its  customers, 
said  Gloria  Quinn,  an  Edison  spokeswoman. 

The  economic  storm  has  been  brewing  for  six  years,  since  Southern 
California  Edison  agreed  to  install  more  than  $1  billion  of  equipment  to 
clean  up  emissions  at  its  Mohave  Generating  Station  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a lawsuit  that  claimed  the  plant,  which 
often  blankets  Bullhead  City  in  soot,  violated  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  anti-pollution  devices  the  company  agreed  to  put  in  take  at  least 
1 1/2  years  to  install.  Southern  California  Edison  has  done  no  work  on 
them. 

Unless  the  company  violates  the  consent  decree,  wins  an  extension  or 
works  out  a compromise,  Mohave  will  close  as  the  rest  of  the  world  rings 
in  the  new  year.  The  ripple  effect  will  be  huge. 

Black  Mesa  Mine,  which  supplies  the  coal  the  generating  station  uses  to 
make  electricity,  will  have  no  reason  to  operate.  Peabody  Energy  Co., 
which  excavates  and  pulverizes  Black  Mesa  Mine's  coal,  mixes  it  with  water 
and  slurries  it  273  miles  to  Laughlin,  also  will  shut  down.  Both  have 
exclusive  contracts  with  Mohave. 

Hopi's  limited  options 

The  effects  of  a shutdown  would  be  most  profound  among  the  Hopi. 

The  northern  Arizona  tribe  of  about  10,000  - many  living  in  high-desert, 
mesa-top  villages,  where  they  conduct  ancient  religious  ceremonies  - has 
limited  economic  options  since  tribal  members  twice  rejected  proposals  to 
build  casinos. 

The  reservation  is  located  far  from  major  transportation  corridors  and 
has  only  a limited  tourist  industry  centered  around  its  finely  carved 
kachina  dolls.  It  also  owns  a few  businesses  in  Flagstaff  and  Sedona  and 
ranch  land  in  the  Winslow  area. 

Much  of  the  mine  tax  money  has  been  funneled  into  the  tribe's  12 
villages  to  propagate  the  traditional  customs  and  combat  the  rapid  loss  of 
the  Hopi  language  among  young  people. 

But  18  percent  across-the-board  cutbacks  of  what  Hopi  tribal  officials 
said  are  all  programs  go  into  effect  Ian.  1 to  help  deal  with  the  revenue 
shortfall . 

It's  almost  too  much  to  bear  for  residents  of  Shungopavi  village,  where 
adobe  homes  cling  to  the  side  of  a mesa  top  500  feet  above  the  desert 
floor . 

When  Delores  Komaquaptewa,  77,  shuffled  into  the  community  center  for 
the  monthly  meeting  for  the  village  on  Second  Mesa,  her  handmade  shawl  was 
pulled  tightly  around  her  stooped  shoulders  and  her  ire  was  up.  She 
slumped  into  her  seat  as  she  listened  to  the  big  item  on  the  agenda:  why 
the  budget  was  cut  from  $30,000  last  year  to  $20,000  this  year  to  $6,000 
next  year  for  the  Shungopavi  elderly  center. 

"We'll  be  lucky  if  that  even  pays  for  the  lunches  next  year  and  forget 
about  socializing  with  other  towns,"  Komaquaptewa  said. 

Carrie  Watahomigie,  a Hopi  tribal  member,  said  that  each  village  should 
be  asking  for  "18  percent  more"  from  the  tribal  government  rather  than 
accepting  the  cutbacks  for  next  year. 

"We  are  just  now  getting  our  youth  and  elderly  programs  going  across  the 
reservation,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  the  tribal  leaders  have  decided 
to  cut  out  of  the  budget,"  she  said.  "This  is  creating  unbelievable  stress 
on  families." 

But  Perry  Honani,  leader  of  Sipaulovi  village  on  First  Mesa,  said  he 
would  just  as  soon  see  the  coal  money  go  away  and  Hopi  society  revert  to 
its  foundations  before  World  War  II. 

"We  were  self-supporting  then,  and  today  all  you  hear  is  bickering  over 
this  coal  money,"  Honani  said.  "The  problem  is  that  coal  money  should  come 
to  the  villages  and  not  the  tribal  council  because  it  just  adds  to  all  the 
controversies.  We  need  peace  for  our  religious  ceremonies." 

Meanwhile,  the  Hopi  Reservation  is  full  of  second-guessers  about  why  the 
tribe  is  so  vulnerable  to  the  outside  economic  forces. 


"This  should  have  been  dealt  with  eight  years  ago  and  bold  decisions 
made/'  said  former  Hopi  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney,  administrator  for  Sichomovi 
village.  He  is  running  against  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  in  Tuesday's 
tribal  primary. 

Sidney  said  the  tribe  should  have  taken  a "good-faith  effort"  from  a 
Japanese  corporation  in  the  early  1990s  to  build  a railroad  line  from  the 
mine  to  link  into  the  Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  railroad  track  east  of 
Flagstaff  and  wean  the  coal  from  water  transportation. 

"Then,  four  years  ago,  there  was  a proposal  to  build  an  electric 
generation  plant  on  site,  which  also  died  on  the  vine,"  Sidney  said.  "Now, 
here  we  are  in  the  11th  hour,  with  potentially  devastating  effects  to  our 
culture.  This  certainly  didn't  have  to  happen  the  way  that  it  did." 

Taylor,  however,  said  all  the  current  problems  could  be  resolved  quickly 
and  that  Hopi,  Navajo,  Peabody  Energy  and  Southern  California  Edison  could 
reach  an  accord  by  mid-November. 

"If  we  can  reach  that  milestone,  Edison  would  then  be  amenable  to  go  to 
the  state  of  Nevada  and  the  environmental  groups  and  ask  for  an  extension, 
and  it  would  give  them  the  ability  to  move  forward  to  get  the  money  for 
the  smokestack  scrubbers,"  Taylor  said. 

Keeping  hope  alive 

After  years  of  sending  mixed  messages  about  the  future  of  the  power 
plant,  including  filing  a request  with  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  last  year  to  begin  the  process  of  shutting  down  Mohave,  Edison 
now  wants  to  keep  the  plant  open. 

"The  most  appropriate  Mohave  scenario  is  the  continued  operations 
scenario,"  wrote  Russell  G.  Wordan,  Edison's  manager  for  regulatory  policy 
and  affairs,  in  a filing  with  the  commission  last  month. 

Worden  wrote  that  sharp  price  increases  in  natural  gas  and  the  lack  of 
reliability  in  other  electricity  producers  in  Southern  California  "has 
underscored  the  high  importance  and  value  of  Mohave  to  fuel  diversity." 

In  testimony  this  month  before  the  commission,  however,  Edison  official 
Harold  Ray  said  that  there  are  no  plans  to  keep  the  plant  open  in 
violation  of  the  consent  decree.  Miners  at  Black  Mesa  also  have  begun 
receiving  layoff  notices  effective  Dec.  15. 

Beth  Sutton,  a spokeswoman  for  Peabody  Energy,  said  all  of  the  company's 
employees  had  received  the  notices,  along  with  tribal  leaders,  and  "we  are 
transitioning  into  at  least  a temporary  closure  of  the  mine  at  the  end  of 
December . " 

Even  if  Southern  California  Edison  pushes  to  keep  the  plant  open  or  to 
reopen  after  a temporary  closure  another  problem  could  force  Mohave  out  of 
business . 

For  years,  water  has  been  pumped  from  the  "N"  aquifer,  beneath  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo  reservations,  to  move  coal  to  Mohave.  But  that  has  been 
criticized  as  causing  the  drying  up  of  Hopi  springs.  It  will  cease  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  along  with  the  lease  for  the  Black  Mesa  mine. 

A proposal  is  being  examined  to  build  a water  pipeline  120  miles  across 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  from  pumps  between  Flagstaff  and  Winslow 
in  the  Coconino  aquifer  to  the  coal  slurry  preparation  plant  at  Black  Mesa. 

But  Navajo  and  Hopi  officials  have  had  snags  in  negotiations  during  the 
last  month  on  the  route  of  the  pipeline,  and  intense  negotiations  continue 
concerning  the  price  paid  for  the  coal.  They  already  have  resolved 
lingering  issues  over  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coal. 

Ultimately,  environmental  groups  like  the  Sierra  Club  and  Grand  Canyon 
Trust  hold  the  future  of  the  plant  in  their  hands.  They  say  that  unless 
there  is  an  ironclad  agreement  to  install  the  anti-pollution  equipment, 
there  will  be  no  deal. 

"The  only  thing  satisfactory  is  for  them  to  install  the  scrubbers.  That 
has  to  be  a concrete  proposal,"  said  Richard  Mayol,  a spokesman  for  Grand 
Canyon  Trust  in  Flagstaff. 

Rob  Smith,  a representative  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  Phoenix,  said  he  would 
be  "skeptical"  if  Edison  would  honor  any  more  agreements  to  install  the 
anti-pollution  equipment. 

"They've  got  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  sulphur  dioxide  credits  and 
can  make  money  running  that  plant  or  doing  nothing,"  Smith  said.  "Plus 


moving  the  coal  that  way  has  always  been  a Rube  Goldberg  kind  of  scheme, 
which  no  one  else  has  done,  for  good  reason." 

Smith  also  speculated  in  a memo  to  Sierra  Club  members  that  Edison  would 
offer  "some  environmental  goodie"  in  an  attempt  to  extend  the  deadline  of 
the  consent  decree. 

"I  don't  know  if  they'll  have  a done  deal  to  present  or  simply  be 
seeking  to  buy  more  time  while  they  haggle  out  the  rest  of  the  details 
with  Peabody  and  the  tribes,"  Smith  wrote. 
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Navajo  president  testifies  in  San  Francisco  Peaks  trial 
By  Ryan  Hall  The  Daily  Times 
November  3,  2005 

FARMINGTON  - Navajo  Nation  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.  testified  Wednesday 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  saying  that  he  opposes  the 
proposed  use  of  reclaimed  water  to  make  artificial  snow  on  a mountain  the 
Navajo  people  hold  sacred. 

Shirley  was  a witness  for  the  plaintiffs  in  a case  pitting  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  several  other  tribes  against  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service.  At 
issue  is  whether  the  department's  decision  to  allow  the  expansion  of  the 
Arizona  Snowbowl  ski  resort,  and  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  to  make 
artificial  snow,  is  a violation  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

The  resort  sits  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
Sacred  Mountains  and  known  to  the  Dine'  people  as  Dook'o'osliid.  At  least 
13  other  tribes  consider  the  peaks,  which  are  near  Flagstaff,  to  be  sacred. 

According  to  the  final  record  of  decision  issued  by  Nora  Rasure,  the 
forest  supervisor  for  Coconino  National  Forest,  the  tribes  were  consulted 
as  to  the  impact  of  various  improvement  plans  that  were  considered. 

"I  made  it  a priority  to  meet  and  consult  with  interested  tribal  leaders 
and  representatives,"  Rasure  wrote  in  the  40-page  decision,  noting  there 
was  opposition  from  13  tribes,  including  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and  Zuni. 

J.R.  Murray,  listed  on  the  Snowbowl  Web  site  as  the  media  contact  for 
the  resort,  did  not  return  calls  seeking  comment. 

Shirley  said  in  a phone  interview  with  The  Daily  Times  that  he  believed 
his  testimony  went  well,  but  added  he  was  limited  by  the  structure  and 
regulations  of  the  court. 

One  of  his  main  concerns,  Shirley  said,  was  that  any  time  he  cited 
information  he  had  received  from  elders  or  medicine  men,  the  defense 
objected . 

"They  called  that  hearsay,"  he  stated. 

Another  concern  was  that  Shirley  and  other  Navajo  witnesses  testified  in 
English,  even  though  most  values,  including  the  importance  of  the  Sacred 
Mountains,  are  traditionally  discussed  and  taught  in  Navajo. 

"It's  very  hard,  (but)  we  do  the  best  we  can,"  Shirley  said,  noting  the 
presence  of  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates,  elders,  chapter  officials  and 
other  Navajos  helped  get  him  through  the  testimony. 

"It  really  does  (help).  I draw  straight  from  my  people.  I got  a lot  of 
energy  from  them.  I got  a lot  of  heart,"  Shirley  stated. 

According  to  the  final  record  of  decision  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
Study,  if  the  expansion  moves  forward,  the  resort  will  continue  to  support 
the  neighboring  tribes'  beliefs. 

A 2,500-square-foot  Native  American  cultural  and  education  center,  which 
according  to  the  document  would  only  take  place  with  tribal  collaboration, 
is  part  of  the  proposal.  Additionally,  trees  cleared  for  ski  runs  were 


given  to  the  tribe  for  construction. 

While  the  expansion  is  at  issue,  Shirley  said  he  was  most  concerned  with 
what  he  felt  was  a desecration  of  the  mountain  by  using  reclaimed  waste 
water . 

"The  Bible  is  what  makes  a Christian;  the  mountain  is  what  makes  a 
Navajo.  The  mountain  is  very  much  alive.  It's  our  essence,  our  strength, 
our  home,"  Shirley  said.  "I  don't  think  any  Christian  wants  the  Bible  spat 
upon  or  strewn  apart.  (This  is)  no  different." 

Rasure  acknowledged  in  the  final  record  of  decision  that  the  tribes 
typically  oppose  any  action  on  the  Dook'o'osliid  that  affects  the  mountain 
itself. 

"Projects  that  provide  for  the  conservation  of  the  mountain  and  its 
natural  resources  are  generally  more  tolerable.  However,  projects  that 
disturb  the  earth  or  otherwise  disrupt  the  mountain  are  consistently  not 
supported  by  the  tribes,"  Rasure  wrote.  "At  the  beginning  of  this  project, 
we  thought  the  tribes  would  oppose  any  improvements  at  the  Snowbowl  due  to 
cultural  concerns." 

Shirley  said  the  Navajo  oppose  the  expansion  of  the  ski  resort  and  the 
use  of  reclaimed  sewage  water  because  Dook'o'osliid  is  seen  as  a creator. 

"It's  just  like  having  your  mother  violated  and  raped  while  you're 
watching  on,"  Shirley  said  of  the  use  of  reclaimed  waste  water  on  the 
peaks.  "Essentially,  that's  what's  going  on,  my  mother's  being  violated 
and  I'm  watching  on.  It  affects  my  mind." 

Raquel  Poturalski,  public  affairs  officer  for  Coconino  National  Forest, 
said  given  the  strong  feelings  expressed  by  Shirley  and  other  tribal 
leaders.  Forestry  Services  was  not  surprised  to  be  in  court  over  the 
proposal . 

"It's  not  terribly  surprising.  It's  been  a very  controversial  project 
all  along,"  she  said. 

The  trial,  which  began  Oct.  10,  is  slated  to  continue  today  in  Prescott. 

The  San  Francisco  Peaks,  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  are  known  to  the  Dine' 
people  as  Dook'o'osliid.  The  range  is  one  of  the  four  Sacred  Mountains  and 
is  considered  sacred  by  13  other  tribes. 
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State,  Indian  tribes  bolster  partnership 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
October  31,  2005 

Oklahoma  became  a state  at  the  expense  of  American  Indian  tribes  living 
here,  but  as  the  centennial  approaches,  the  victor-vanquished  relationship 
of  the  past  is  evolving  into  a partnership. 

Today,  tribes  are  Oklahoma's  fourth-largest  employer  and  bring  in 
millions  of  dollars  in  federal  aid  and  share  proceeds  from  their  gambling 
and  smokeshop  operations  with  the  state.  Oklahoma  car  tags  brag  that  this 
is  "Native  America,"  as  do  state  tourism  promotions. 

The  largest  single-theme  gallery  in  the  new  Oklahoma  History  Center 
tells  the  story  of  Oklahoma's  39  federally  recognized  tribes.  And  a $143 
million  American  Indian  Cultural  Center  is  going  up  in  Oklahoma  City  with 
the  help  of  a state  bond  issue. 

"Things  are  getting  better.  Things  are  improving,"  said  lefferson  Keel, 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  "It  has  to  be  a partnership, 
and  I believe  state  leaders  are  becoming  more  and  more  willing  to  work 
with  the  tribes  to  achieve  common  goals." 


The  relationship  between  the  state  and  39  tribal  governments  was  cooler 
13  years  ago,  when  Barbara  Warner  became  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian 
Affairs  Commission.  Indians  had  few  friends  in  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
and  didn't  seem  to  care. 

"They  didn't  view  the  state  legislative  process  as  anything  important  or 
threatening,"  she  said.  "But  there  were  pieces  of  legislation  that  could 
impact  the  tribes  --  maybe  not  harm  them  in  the  greatest  way  but  certainly 
could  impact  them." 

Tax  issues  were  the  major  cause  of  friction  in  the  early  1990s  as  state 
officials  tried  to  recoup  lost  revenue  from  tribal  sales  of  cigarettes  and 
gasoline  in  the  face  of  court  rulings  that  states  could  not  tax  tribes. 

The  state  proposed  various  remedies,  then  invited  the  tribes  to 
negotiate  compacts  requiring  them  to  collect  taxes  and  receive 
reimbursements  or  pay  a percentage  of  sales  to  the  state  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Neither  side  was  thrilled  with  the  agreements,  Warner  said. 

The  tobacco  compacts,  which  came  first,  were  "met  with  huge  resistance 
by  the  tribes,"  Warner  said.  But  eventually,  most  tribes  saw  them  as 
necessary  and  signed. 

"I  think  there  were  a lot  of  people  on  the  state  side  who  said  'It's  not 
fair.  It's  not  enough.'  But  it's  so  hard  to  determine  what  is  anybody's 
fair  share  and  negotiate  it.  In  the  long  run,  this  was  the  best  deal  for 
both  sides  at  that  time,"  she  said. 

The  compacting  process  woke  the  tribes  to  the  need  to  work  with  the 
state  just  as  they  did  with  the  federal  government,  Warner  said. 

Meanwhile,  many  Oklahoma  tribes  were  starting  to  prosper  by  opening 
casinos  and  later  diversifying  into  other  businesses.  With  money  came 
clout . 

"He  who  has  the  gold  has  the  power,"  Warner  said.  "There's  some  truth  to 
that . " 

"I  do  think  maybe  it  brings  more  influence,"  said  Keel,  whose  Chickasaw 
Nation  earns  millions  each  year  from  gaming,  construction,  personnel 
services  and  other  businesses.  "I  think  state  leaders  recognize  the  tribes 
do  have  a lot  to  offer." 

In  September,  the  Legislature  held  a hearing  to  look  for  ways  to  further 
improve  state-tribal  relations. 

"If  we  are  all  willing  to  work  together,  I believe  that  when  issues  and 
opportunities  arise  with  a tribe  in  any  part  of  the  state,  we  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  make  things  happen,"  said  Rep.  Lisa  Johnson  Billy,  R- 
Purcell,  who  presided  with  Rep.  Susan  Winchester,  R-Chickasha. 

"We  can  say  'Let's  contact  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Let's  contact  the  Miami 
Nation.  Let's  contact  the  Quapaw  Nation  and  see  how  they  can  help  us  and 
how  we  can  help  them,'"  Billy  said. 

That  kind  of  dialogue  was  unheard  of  in  1989  when  Oklahomans  celebrated 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  land  run  that  opened  much  of  what  had  been 
Indian  Territory  to  non-Indian  settlement,  said  Jerry  Tahsequah  of  the 
American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

While  a parade  wound  through  one  part  of  Oklahoma  City,  about  500 
Indians  participated  in  a protest  walk,  reminding  the  state  that  what  the 
settlers  gained  during  the  land  run  came  at  Indian  expense. 

Today  Indians  have  the  ear  of  the  state  Education  Department,  promoting 
a broader  view  of  key  events  in  Oklahoma  history,  Tahsequah  said. 

"Everything  is  not  perfect,"  Tahsequah  said.  "But  the  door  is  open 
between  both  sides.  We're  now  at  the  table." 
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Indian  leaders  hear  complaints  about  legislation 
By  Anthony  Thornton 
The  Oklahoman 
November  2,  2005 

TULSA  - A "midnight  rider"  placed  on  a transportation  bill  makes  Oklahoma 
Indian  tribes  subservient  to  the  state  on  environmental  matters,  tribal 
leaders  from  throughout  the  country  were  told  Tuesday. 

"This  is  the  most  scary,  direct,  take-the-gloves-off-and-go-for-the- 
jugular  attack  on  tribal  sovereignty  I have  ever  seen,"  said  Lee  Price, 
attorney  for  the  Pawnee  Nation. 

Price  was  referring  to  a last-minute  amendment  that  U.S.  Sen.  Dim  Inhofe, 
R-Tulsa,  placed  on  the  Transportation  Reauthorization  Bill  in  August. 

The  rider  was  attached  after  the  House  and  Senate  had  agreed  on  the 
bill's  final  version.  It  came  several  months  after  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  had  recognized  the  Pawnee  Tribe's  application  to 
administer  certain  environmental  programs  on  trust  land. 

Essentially,  the  rider  says  a tribe  can't  receive  "treatment  as  state" 
status  unless  Oklahoma  officials  consent. 

"It  allows  the  state  to  essentially  set  the  environmental  regulations 
for  Indian  land,"  said  Deannine  Hale,  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  dangerous  I think  that  is  if  we  let  it  go"  without 
a fight.  Hale  said. 

It  was  one  of  several  discussion  sessions  Tuesday  at  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians'  annual  convention.  The  event  continues 
through  Friday  at  the  Tulsa  Convention  Center. 

A resolution  seeking  repeal  of  Inhofe' s rider  is  scheduled  for  a Friday 
vote.  Passage  would  carry  no  legal  clout,  but  it  would  symbolize  unity 
among  several  hundred  tribes. 

"If  they  can  do  this  in  Oklahoma,  they  can  do  this  anyplace,"  said  Dim 
Sappier,  chief  of  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  Maine  and  president  of  the 
National  Tribal  Environmental  Council,  which  represents  183  tribes. 

Osage  Nation  Chief  Dim  Gray  said  Gov.  Brad  Henry  assured  him  that  his 
office  knew  nothing  about  the  legislation  and  didn't  request  it. 

The  rider  also  bypassed  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  which 
several  speakers  said  would  have  been  the  proper  place  for  the  amendment 
to  be  heard. 

"The  only  people  who  knew  about  it  were  Senator  Inhofe  and  the  Oklahoma 
Independent  Petroleum  Association,"  said  Chad  Smith,  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Another  tribal  leader  defended  Inhofe,  saying  he  is  the  only  member  of 
Oklahoma's  congressional  delegation  seeking  solutions  to  the  Tar  Creek 
mess.  Tar  Creek  in  northeast  Oklahoma  is  the  nation's  largest  Superfund 
site. 

"He's  the  only  person  who  has  helped  us,"  said  Dohn  Berrey,  chairman  of 
the  Quapaw  Tribe  in  far  northeast  Oklahoma. 

Price  said  he  doesn't  foresee  Inhofe's  rider  being  rescinded  "until  we 
can  effect  a major  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-Indian  world." 

Some  state  and  federal  officials  fear  regulatory  chaos  if  tribes  are 
allowed  to  set  air  and  water  standards  for  their  trust  land.  With  almost 
40  recognized  tribes  in  Oklahoma,  the  result  could  be  a patchwork  system, 
state  Environment  Secretary  Miles  Tolbert  has  argued. 

Price  said  tribes  must  convince  state  and  federal  officials  that  they 
want  to  work  together  to  develop  similar,  if  not  uniform,  regulatory 
standards . 
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Indian  numbers  swell 
By  3ARED  MILLER 
Tribune  Regional  Reporter 
October  31,  2005 

ROCKY  BOY'S  RESERVATION  - Glenda  Eagleman,  a 32-year-old  mother  of  three 
at  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  has  never  even  considered  using  birth  control. 

The  idea  of  putting  a chemical  contraceptive  like  the  pill  into  her 
system  leaves  her  cold. 

She  also  believes  it's  the  duty  of  Native  American  women  to  rebuild 
Indian  populations  that  were  sharply  reduced  by  contact  with  Anglo- 
Americans. 

"It's  not  up  to  you  whether  a child  is  going  to  be  born  or  not,"  said 
Eagleman,  who  had  her  first  child  at  age  19,  and  adds  that  she  neither 
encourages  nor  frowns  upon  teen  pregnancy. 

Montana's  American  Indian  population  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 
25  years,  and  an  explosive  birth  rate  is  driving  that  growth.  The  tide  of 
expatriates  returning  to  the  state's  seven  reservations  also  is  a factor. 

The  growth  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  much  of  Montana,  where  an  ongoing 
population  drain  is  taking  a toll  on  rural  communities  and  economies. 

Indian  populations  are  notoriously  difficult  to  count,  so  no  one  knows 
precisely  how  many  people  live  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  about  90 
miles  northeast  of  Great  Falls. 

Census-takers  estimated  the  reservation  population  at  2,676  in  2000,  the 
time  of  the  last  official  count. 

That's  a 38  percent  jump  from  the  previous  official  count  in  1990.  And 
it  makes  this  one  of  the  fastest-growing  reservations  in  the  West.  But 
tribal  officials  say  the  count  is  almost  certainly  low. 

Tribal  members  in  public  housing  are  often  loath  to  "self  report"  the 
actual  number  of  people  under  one  roof  - 25  to  30  is  common  across  Indian 
Country  - for  fear  of  violating  occupancy  requirements  and  losing  their 
homes . 

A private  study  commissioned  by  the  Chippewa-Cree  Business  Committee 
pegs  the  actual  population  at  about  4,200. 

That  would  mean  a 54  percent  increase  from  census  figures  from  a decade 
ago,  and  a current  growth  rate  of  about  3.9  percent  a year. 

Even  those  figures  could  be  conservative  since  the  birth  rate  alone 
accounts  for  at  least  100  babies  born  in  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
tribal  health  board  records  show.  And  that  doesn't  include  some  babies 
born  off  the  reservation. 

"We're  growing  at  over  100  people  a year,"  said  Bob  Swan  of  R3S  & 
Associates,  a Rocky  Boy-based  consulting  firm  that  authored  the 
independent  study. 

Birth  rate  drives  growth 

Reservation  women  in  Montana  are  having  babies  at  a rate  that  doubles 
the  state  average. 

The  birth  rate  at  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  is  about  29  babies  born  per  1, 
000  residents,  according  to  Rocky  Boy's  Health  Board  figures.  That's  on 
par  with  birth  rates  in  much  of  the  Third  World. 

By  comparison,  the  birth  rate  for  Montana  as  a whole  is  about  12  per  1, 
000  residents. 

Reservation  populations  also  tend  to  be  younger  than  the  rest  of  the 
state,  which  means  more  babies  and  fewer  deaths. 

Reservation  teens  are  contributing  to  the  high  birth  rates  by  having  sex 
earlier,  more  frequently  and  with  more  partners  than  their  off-reservation 
counterparts,  according  to  2005  survey  of  high  school  students. 

Reservation  teens  also  are  less  likely  to  use  birth  control  than  their 
non-reservation  peers,  the  survey  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  and  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  found. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  reservation  high  school  students  reported  ever 
having  had  sex,  compared  with  44  percent  of  all  Montana  high  schoolers. 

Dust  10  percent  of  the  sexually  active  reservation  students  reported 


using  birth  control  pills. 

Non-reservation  students  reported  using  birth  control  pills  nearly  24 
percent  of  the  time. 

The  high  teen  birth  rate  is  evident  at  Rocky  Boy  High  School,  where  10 
percent  of  the  female  students  are  mothers.  Six  moms  graduated  from  the 
school  last  year,  according  to  the  school. 

"The  Native  American  students  from  the  reservations  tend  to  be  at  higher 
risk  than  other  Montana  students  for  sexual  behaviors  that  result  in 
unintended  pregnancies  and  (sexually  transmitted  diseases),"  said  Susan 
Court,  project  manager  for  the  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  in  Montana. 

Going  against  nature 

Several  factors  contribute  to  a high  rate  of  sexual  activity  among 
reservation  youth,  according  to  tribal  leaders  and  school  counselors. 

It's  more  socially  acceptable  to  have  a baby  at  a young  age  on  the 
reservation,  said  Swan,  who  for  years  has  been  tracking  vital  statistics 
for  the  tribe  as  a grant  writer. 

"They  aren't  encouraged,  but  they  aren't  ostracized,  so  the  teen 
pregnancy  rate  is  extremely  high,"  Swan  said. 

Tribal  elders  also  tend  to  see  children  as  a traditional  form  of  wealth 
and  may  do  little  to  discourage  teen  pregnancy.  Swan  said. 

Some  families  discourage  contraception  because  they  believe  it  conflicts 
with  traditional  Native  American  values  or  with  Roman  Catholic  teachings, 
said  Zella  Nault,  a counselor  at  Rocky  Boy  High  School. 

"A  lot  of  the  older  people  don't  believe  in  birth  control  because  it 
goes  against  nature,"  Nault  said. 

Seeing  new  faces 

Tribes  have  no  way  to  track  how  many  people  are  moving  back  to  the 
reservations,  but  the  numbers  are  high,  many  reservations  officials  and 
residents  agree. 

"I've  lived  here  pretty  much  all  my  life,  and  (there  are)  a lot  of 
(people)  I haven't  seen  before,"  said  Richard  Sangrey,  chief  of  staff  for 
the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe. 

Some  are  drawn  to  the  reservations  for  low-rent  housing,  free  health 
care,  jobs,  low-cost  college  and  extended  welfare  benefits.  They  also 
return  to  be  closer  to  family. 

Rachel  Baker,  a 33-year-old  Chippewa-Cree,  said  she  returned  to  the 
reservation  to  raise  her  children  in  the  native  culture. 

So  after  earning  a master's  degree  in  social  work  from  Walla  Walla 
College  in  Washington  State,  she  loaded  her  kids  into  a moving  van  and 
headed  for  home  in  March. 

"The  main  thing  is  I was  coming  back  to  use  my  education  to  empower  my 
people,"  said  Baker,  who  helps  addicts  and  alcoholics  get  back  on  their 
feet  as  a chemical  dependency  counselor  at  the  White  Sky  Hope  Center. 

Bakerwas  overjoyed  last  summer  when  a distant  relative  took  her  son  7- 
year-old  son,  Chazman,  under  his  wing  at  a tribal  religious  ceremony. 

Chazman  now  pays  the  man  respect  by  calling  him  "Uncle"  when  he  sees  him 
Baker  believes  it's  proof  that  moving  home  was  the  right  decision. 

Stemming  the  tide 

Meanwhile,  Montana's  rural  population  has  been  dwindling  since  the  1920s 

The  chief  culprits  are  drought,  fewer  jobs  in  agriculture  and  federal 
policy  that  pays  landowners  to  takes  vast  swaths  of  farmland  out  of 
production . 

About  a dozen  northcentral  Montana  counties  lost  numbers  in  the  last 
five  years.  The  hardest  hit  were  those  that  lack  a substantial  Native 
American  population. 

The  loss  continues  to  force  rural  businesses  and  schools  to  shut  their 
doors.  More  than  90  Montana  schools  districts  have  consolidated  in  the 
last  decade  because  of  falling  student  numbers. 

Standing  like  a rock  against  the  outgoing  tide  is  Montana  reservations . 

Despite  high  unemployment  rates  and  the  grinding  poverty  that 
accompanies  the  joblessness,  many  Indian  people  simply  won't  leave  the 
reservations . 


That's  because  Native  Americans  have  a special  cultural  and  spiritual 
tie  to  the  land,  said  Raymond  "Abby"  Ogle,  economic  development/planning 
director  for  Montana's  Fort  Peck  tribes. 

"That's  how  it  is  in  the  world/'  Ogle  said.  "People  stay  where  they 
think  is  their  homeland." 

The  growth  trend  at  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  is  similar  to  other  Montana 
reservations  and  to  the  national  trend. 

The  reasons  for  the  increase  are  probably  the  same  across  Indian  Country 
said  Dr.  Danine  Pease,  vice  president  of  Native  American  Studies  at  Rocky 
Mountain  College  in  Billings. 

"What's  happening  in  Montana  is  almost  exactly  the  percentages  that  are 
happening  nationally,"  Pease  said. 

Gaining  speed 

The  population  swell  on  Montana  reservations  shows  no  sign  of  slowing. 
The  increase  at  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  might  even  accelerate  if  tribal 
leaders  succeed  in  their  quest  to  create  jobs,  officials  said. 

Tribal  Chairman  John  "Chance"  Houle  made  economic  development  his  top 
priority  after  winning  election  in  November  2004. 

The  tribal  council  soon  drafted  plans,  and  secured  funding,  for  a 
15,000-square-foot  casino.  The  Council  also  hopes  to  build  an  $80  million 
ethanol  refinery. 

If  successful,  the  ventures  would  create  hundreds  of  short-  and  long- 
term jobs,  and  possible  another  magnate  for  those  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  reservation. 

One  of  Rachel  Baker's  cousins,  a casino  worker  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  can't 
wait  to  apply  for  a job  at  the  new  reservation  casino  so  she  can  move  home 
Baker  said  she  has  several  other  relatives,  including  a sister  in 
Spokane,  who  also  would  return  to  the  reservation  if  they  had  a chance  of 
finding  work. 

Reach  Tribune  Regional  Reporter  Dared  Miller  at  (406)  791-6573, 

(800)  438-6600  or  at  jarmillegreatfal.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Americans  are  rethinking  diabetes 

Native  Americans  look  to  new  attitude,  diet  for  at-risk  kids 
Mary  Beth  Faller 
The  Arizona  Republic 
November  1,  2005 

Audrey  Hendricks  wants  to  give  her  kids  a chance  to  avoid  diabetes,  a 
disease  that  afflicts  many  Native  Americans,  including  herself. 

"I  wanted  my  kids  to  understand  why  it's  necessary  for  them  to  be  active 
and  to  eat  better,"  says  Hendricks,  who  sent  her  kids  to  diabetes 
education  camp  last  summer  and  has  changed  the  family's  lifestyle. 

Native  Americans  are  quite  aware  that  they're  more  at  risk  for  diabetes, 
but  many  feel  it's  inevitable  and  do  nothing  to  stop  it,  say  health 
educators  who  are  targeting  kids  to  change  this  thinking,  advertisement 
The  paternal  side  of  the  Hendricks  family  also  has  a history  of  the 
disease.  "All  of  them  have  it,"  Audrey  Hendricks  says,  although  her 
husband  hasn't  been  checked.  "He's  in  denial." 

"They've  watched  one  or  two  generations  become  ill  and  there's  a fear," 
says  Ivy  Radcliffe,  an  advanced  practice  nurse  and  diabetes  educator  at 
the  Native  American  Community  Health  Center  in  Phoenix.  "There's  an 
attitude  that  'We  can't  stop  it,  this  is  how  it's  going  to  be.'  But  it's 


something  that  can  be  overcome." 

Native  Americans  who  live  in  the  city  face  the  same  health  challenges  as 
everyone  else  there:  an  abundance  of  unhealthful  food  choices  and  few 
opportunities  for  exercise. 

Those  factors  combined  with  their  already  high  risk  of  diabetes  have 
fueled  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  among  the  Native  American  population. 
They  are  more  than  2.2  times  as  likely  to  be  diagnosed  with  diabetes  as 
non-Hispanic  Whites  of  a similar  age,  according  to  the  American  Diabetes 
Association,  and  they  are  also  more  likely  to  suffer  from  complications 
such  as  kidney  disease  and  limb  amputations.  In  some  tribes,  including  the 
Pimas,  the  rate  of  diabetes  among  adults  is  more  than  50  percent. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  why  Native  Americans  are  more  likely  to  have  Type  2 
diabetes  - the  more  common  form  - than  people  of  other  ethnicities. 
Diabetes  risk  factors  include  being  overweight  and  having  a family  history 
of  the  disease  - both  factors  prevalent  among  Native  Americans  - and 
researchers  also  think  that  exposure  to  diabetes  in  utero,  as  well  as 
genetics,  may  be  factors. 

Next  generation 

Much  of  the  community  health  center's  focus  is  on  educating  young  people 
The  center  has  run  a summer  camp  for  a few  years  that  educates  kids  ages 
10  to  16  on  how  to  avoid  diabetes  through  good  eating  habits  and  exercise. 
The  kids  are  weighed  and  have  their  blood  sugar  levels  taken  at  the  start 
of  the  camp.  Radcliffe  says  that  in  the  general  population,  about  a 
quarter  of  kids  are  overweight.  Among  the  camp  kids,  about  three-quarters 
weighed  too  much,  she  says. 

"We've  found  patients  this  way  that  we  otherwise  would  miss,"  says  Vafa 
Matin,  a physician  at  the  center.  "And  if  they're  not  diabetic,  you  can 
educate  them  and  turn  back  the  clock." 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  camp  is  that  it  brings  Native 
American  kids  together  and  imparts  the  message  of  healthy  living  in  a 
culturally  sensitive  way. 

"We  try  to  instill  pride  in  them  about  being  Native  American,"  says 
Cheryle  Litzin,  the  health  education  program  manager  who  runs  the  camp. 
"Living  in  the  city,  a lot  of  kids  don't  have  that  reinforcement." 

The  campers  learn  how  to  make  hoops  and  then  do  hoop  dances.  "They  can 
see  that  hoop  dancing  is  a good  physical  activity,"  she  says. 

Radcliffe  says  she  works  with  the  "medicine  wheel"  model  - meaning  that 
all  changes  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the  physical,  emotional 
and  spiritual  self.  "You  can't  just  say,  'Eat  this.'  " 

What's  important  is  that  the  young  people  take  the  messages  home  so  the 
whole  family  changes  its  lifestyle. 

Changing  habits 

Kaira  Sales  sent  her  two  children,  Sara  Rainbolt,  15,  and  Craig  Rainbolt 
13,  to  the  camp  last  summer. 

"My  daughter  came  back,  and  when  I cooked  dinner  she  said,  'Mom  there's 
a lot  of  protein  in  this  meal,  ' and  I was  like  'Whoa,  OK. ' I was 
impressed . " 

Sales  is  Navajo,  but  her  kids  are  Gila  River  Pimas.  "If  you're  Pima, 
you're  definitely  going  to  get  diabetes,  and  that  was  my  biggest  thing.  I 
didn't  want  them  to  get  it. 

"Now  there's  always  fresh  fruit,  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  in  the  house. 
They're  not  too  keen  on  the  fresh  vegetables  yet,  but  I make  squash  and 
zucchini . " 

One  message  that's  hammered  into  the  kids:  avoid  sweetened  drinks. 

"It's  my  mantra  - no  more  sugar  drinks,"  says  Radcliffe.  This  includes 
not  only  soda  but  also  sports  drinks  and  high-energy  drinks.  "Some  of 
those  drinks  have  nine  to  16  teaspoons  of  sugar  in  them.  We  put  that  much 
sugar  in  a paper  cup  and  show  it  to  them  and  say,  'Are  you  really  going  to 
put  that  much  sugar  down  your  throat?'  " 

That  message  hit  home  with  the  Hendricks  family.  "We  used  to  drink  Kool- 
Aid  and  soda  but  now  everything  is  Crystal  Light,"  a sugar-free  mix,  says 
Audrey  Hendricks,  who  sent  her  three  kids  to  the  camp.  "And  portion 
control  has  become  an  issue,  too." 


Hendricks,  36,  battled  borderline  diabetes  for  two  years  before  being 
diagnosed  with  the  disease  last  summer. 

Now  her  sons,  Jordan,  15,  and  Ty,  14,  are  involved  in  football  and 
basketball  at  school  and  have  lost  weight.  Hendricks  and  her  daughter, 
Cincy,  11,  walk  in  the  evenings.  "First  it  was  a half-mile,  then  a mile 
and  now  it ' s two . " 

The  Native  American  Community  Health  Center  holds  reunions  for  the 
campers  every  few  months  to  recheck  their  weight  and  blood  sugar  levels 
and  reinforce  what  they've  learned. 

"The  camp  experience  can  make  a change,"  Radcliffe  says.  "I  think  we  can 
teach  the  skills  to  make  good  decisions." 

Reach  the  Native  American  Community  Health  Center  at  (602)  279-5262 
or  visit  www.nachci.com. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  marybeth.faller@arizonarepublic.com 
or  (602)  444-8167. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Opinion:  A Thought  for  Interior 
November  3,  2005 

We  would  like  to  note,  with  pleasure,  some  Congressional  common  sense  - 
bipartisan  common  sense  - on  the  misguided  draft  of  a new  management 
policy  for  the  national  parks.  Last  week,  six  Republican  senators  told 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  that  they  were  unhappy  with  the  way  the 
proposed  changes  de-emphasized  the  fundamental  goal  of  preserving  the 
parks.  And  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate's  national  parks  subcommittee  heard 
balanced  testimony  about  the  changes  the  Interior  Department  is  planning. 
The  Bush  administration's  arguments  for  revising  the  management  policy 
left  some  committee  members  skeptical.  "Frankly,"  said  Ken  Salazar,  a 
Colorado  Democrat,  "we  don't  understand  what  the  true  motivation  was." 

But  the  motivation  isn't  all  that  hard  to  find,  especially  when  you 
consider  that  one  of  the  four  witnesses  was  William  Horn,  a former 
assistant  secretary  at  the  Interior  Department  for  fish,  wildlife  and 
parks  in  the  Reagan  era.  Mr.  Horn  is  also  a lead  attorney  for  the 
International  Snowmobile  Manufacturers  Association,  and  his  name  often 
crops  up  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  force  open  public  lands  for  motorized 
access.  He  was  there,  ostensibly,  to  interpret  the  Organic  Act  of  1916  - 
the  founding  legislation  for  the  National  Park  Service  - and  show  that 
"enjoyment"  had  suffered  because  of  the  emphasis  on  preservation.  It  is 
not  hard  to  guess  what  kind  of  enjoyment  Mr.  Horn  has  in  mind. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  force  snowmobiles  or  other  motorized  vehicles 
into  the  parks,  and  there  is  no  need  to  rewrite  management  policy.  Another 
witness,  Denis  Galvin,  a retired  deputy  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  said,  "The  national  parks  do  not  have  to  sustain  all  recreation; 
that  is  why  we  have  various  other  federal,  state,  local  and  private 
recreation  providers."  The  Interior  Department  would  do  well  to  try  to 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  holds  senior  water  rights  on  Cut  Bank  Creek. 

By  LeAnne  Kavanagh  for  the  Glacier  Reporter 
November  2,  2005 

City  of  Cut  Bank  officials  learned  two  things  last  week.  First,  the 
location  of  their  new  reservoir  isn't  in  the  same  location  as  the 
application  that  was  filed  in  1988  said  it  would  be.  Second,  the  city's 
water  rights  on  Cut  Bank  Creek  are  "relatively  junior"  to  those  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe. 

In  fact,  according  to  Sarah  Bond,  the  consultant  hired  by  the  City  of 
Cut  Bank  to  research  its  water  rights,  "The  Tribe  has  big  senior  water 
rights.  There  are  a lot  of  good  reasons  for  you  to  deal  with  the  Tribe  and 
try  to  work  together." 

Bond  addressed  a special  meeting  of  the  City  Council  on  Thursday,  Oct. 

20.  She  pointed  out  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  project  locations,  such 
as  that  with  the  new  storage  reservoir,  to  change,  but  normally  those 
changes  are  detected.  "No  one  picked  it  up,"  explained  Bond.  To  correct 
the  situation,  the  city  must  now  file  an  "application  for  change"  with  the 
Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation.  "It's  not  fun  to 
be  surprised,  but  I think  it  will  be  okay." 

Deputy  City  Attorney  Bob  Smith  stated  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  indicated 
it  will  oppose  the  change  during  the  DNRC  public  hearing.  This  could 
potentially  delay  the  DNRC's  decision  for  six  to  12  months. 

City  Superintendent  Dim  Suta  said  he  had  been  told  it  would  be  six 
months  before  the  hearing  would  even  be  scheduled  since  there  were  other 
applications  in  line  before  Cut  Bank's. 

Both  Bond  and  Smith  told  those  at  last  week's  meeting  that  while  the 
location  of  the  storage  reservoir  had  changed,  the  point  of  diversion  and 
amount  of  water  being  diverted  had  not. 

The  reservoir  is  located  3,000  feet  west  of  the  water  treatment  plant 
instead  of  4,000  feet  north,  as  stated  on  the  original  application. 

The  council's  immediate  concern  deals  with  the  liner  of  the  storage 
reservoir.  If  the  liner  is  not  filled  with  water,  it  will  be  ruined.  Suta 
said  he  believes  there  is  a way  to  flush  water  over  the  liner  to  protect 
it.  Bond  assured  the  council  the  DNRC  will  "do  whatever  can  be  done  to 
protect  the  infrastructure. " 

Bond  encouraged  city  officials  to  work  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  get 
the  "opposition  settled  and  taken  care  of." 

City  Attorney  Bob  Olson  said  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  asked  city 
officials  to  meet  with  them  on  Monday,  Nov.  7 at  1 p.m.  at  Discovery  Lodge. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  water  rights  older  than  you,"  Bond  told  city 
officials.  "Federal  Indian  water  rights  are  very  complex,"  she  continued, 
cautioning  the  council  members  to  "try  and  avoid  picking  one  piece  of 
legislation  out  of  rooms  of  documents  that  apply  to  this"  when  discussing 
the  city's  water  rights. 

Bond  was  confident  the  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission,  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  "will  try  and  extend  the  funnel  of 
water  to  off-reservation  users,"  such  as  the  City  of  Cut  Bank. 

Olson  believes  it  is  the  job  of  the  commission  to  "protect  non- 
-reservation  towns  like  Cut  Bank"  during  their  negotiations. 

The  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact  Commission  (RWRCC)  was  established  in 
Montana  to  negotiate  compacts  with  federal  agencies  and  Native  American 
tribes  in  an  effort  to  quantify  federal  reserved  rights. 

To  date,  the  RWRCC  has  negotiated  and  the  Montana  Legislature  has 
ratified  compacts  between  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  Assiniboine  and 
Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe, 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  and  the  Crow  Tribe. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Little  Shell  seek  county  support  for  a reservation 

Ellen  Thompson 

Havre  Daily  News 

ethompson@havredailynews . com 

November  1,  2005 

Representatives  of  the  Little  Shell  Indian  Tribe  asked  the  Hill  County 
Commission  on  Monday  to  sign  a resolution  supporting  the  tribe's  effort  to 
get  federal  recognition  that  might  also  mean  the  acquisition  of  land  for  a 
small  reservation  in  Hill  County.  The  commissioners  said  Monday  they  need 
to  review  the  resolution. 

The  commissioners  agreed  that  if  the  Little  Shell  are  federally 
recognized,  the  county  may  have  no  say  over  whether  land  is  taken  off  the 
county  tax  rolls  and  given  to  the  now-landless  tribe,  but  they  said  their 
policy  is  to  oppose  the  loss  of  any  taxable  property. 

"That's  been  our  stance  with  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,"  Hill  County 
Commission  chair  Kathy  Bessette  said.  The  issue  has  come  up  when  residents 
of  Box  Elder  have  tried  to  have  their  homes  annexed  to  the  reservation, 
she  said. 

"We  support  your  quest,"  Bessette  added. 

The  Little  Shell  tribal  council  has  prepared  similar  resolutions  for 
five  counties  to  help  pave  the  way  for  federal  legislation,  tribal 
chairman  Dohn  Sinclair  said  today.  The  legislation  is  to  be  introduced 
this  year  by  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  Sinclair  said.  The  resolution 
before  the  Hill  County  Commission  was  proposed  by  Rehberg 's  office, 

Sinclair  said. 

"They  wanted  to  be  sure  they're  not  stepping  on  anybody's  toes,"  he  said. 

Cascade,  Hill,  Blaine,  Fergus  and  Glacier  counties  have  each  signed 
resolutions  supporting  federal  recognition  of  the  Little  Shell  Tribe,  but 
Rehberg' s office  wanted  to  be  sure  the  counties  know  that  if  the  tribe 
receives  recognition,  it  could  mean  a loss  of  tax  base  in  the  county  where 
a reservation  is  established. 

The  Cascade  County  Commission  has  indicated  that  it  will  support  the 
resolution,  Sinclair  said.  The  Cascade  County  Attorney's  Office  is 
drafting  a resolution  based  on  what  the  tribe  submitted,  he  said. 

The  proposal  is  for  200  acres  as  a land  base  where  the  tribe  could  have 
a hospital  and  other  services,  vice  chair  lames  Parker  Shield  said  today. 

He  said  the  tribe  would  hope  the  land  would  come  from  federal  land  such  as 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land,  so  no  county  would  lose  funds. 

If  the  Hill  County  commissioners  don't  agree  to  the  proposal,  it's  not 
likely  to  harm  the  effort  to  get  land  and  recognition,  Sinclair  said. 

"We'll  still  go  on.  We'll  have  the  Cascade  resolution.  We'll  hopefully 
soon  have  Glacier  and  Blaine.  We'll  just  have  to  bypass  Hill  County,  which 
would  be  a shame,"  he  said. 

Sinclair  said  the  tribe's  ideal  is  to  have  a base  in  Cascade  County  and 
satellite  offices,  including  trust  land,  in  four  other  counties.  What 
actually  is  established  would  be  determined  by  the  legislation. 

If  Hill  County  decided  not  to  agree  to  support  the  possible  loss  of 
taxable  property,  it  might  consider  writing  a resolution  that  reiterates 
the  county's  support  for  the  tribe's  effort  at  recognition. 

"The  most  important  item,  of  course,  is  to  keep  our  support  that  we  do 
have  among  the  counties  for  the  federal  recognition,"  Parker  Shield  said. 

The  Little  Shell  are  also  trying  to  be  recognized  through  an 
administrative  process  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Federal  Acknowledgment. 

"We're  going  (the  legislative)  way,  one,  to  speed  it  up,  and.  two,  if 
(the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment)  comes  back  with  a negative  result," 


the  tribe  has  another  way  to  be  recognized,  Sinclair  said. 

If  the  tribe  is  recognized  through  Interior,  counties  would  have  less 
control  over  how  a reservation  is  established  than  if  it's  done  through 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  state's  own  congressional  delegation, 

Sinclair  said. 

He  said  he  hopes  to  hear  back  from  the  Hill  County  Commission  soon  and 
"allay  their  concerns,  hopefully." 

"I  can  see  Hill  County's  point.  If  they  are  opposing  adding  Chippewa 
Cree  land  into  trust,  they  are  trying  to  be  consistent,"  Sinclair  said. 
"The  ball  is  in  their  court  and  we're  waiting  for  them  to  come  back  for  \ 
us . " 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 
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S'Klallam  says  it  will  recover  from  spill 
By  Tiffany  Royal 
November  2,  2005 

LITTLE  BOSTON  - A little  more  than  two  weeks  since  several  hundred 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  spilled  from  a sunken  tug  boat  in  Gamble  Bay,  the 
Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe  is  continuing  to  monitor  how  the  incident  will 
affect  its  natural  resources. 

The  tribe  plans  on  testing  the  shellfish  pulled  from  its  harvesting  beds 
to  determine  whether  the  mollusks  are  safe  for  human  consumption.  In  the 
meantime,  the  tribe  has  closed  the  beach  to  shellfish  harvesting  by  tribal 
members . 

"We  are  still  trying  to  figure  out  what  impact  this  spill  has  had  on  the 
natural  resources  in  this  area,  particularly  shellfish,"  said  Port  Gamble 
S'Klallam  Tribe  chairman  Ron  Charles.  "The  tribe  relies  heavily  on  the 
shellfish  in  this  bay  not  only  for  income  but  for  subsistence.  Tribal 
members  regularly  harvest  shellfish  from  Port  Gamble  Bay  for  celebrations 
and  to  feed  their  families." 

About  200  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  leaked  from  the  tug  Active,  which  sank 
at  a mill  site  across  from  the  tribe's  beach  in  Gamble  Bay.  A second 
tugboat  also  sank  at  the  site,  but  no  fuel  was  aboard  that  vessel.  The  U.S 
Coast  Guard  is  still  investigating  what  caused  the  two  boats  to  sink. 

The  leaking  fuel  left  a two-mile  sheen,  stretching  north  from  the  bay 
toward  Driftwood  Key  and  west  into  Hood  Canal  the  week  of  Oct.  17.  After  a 
week,  oil  still  covered  parts  of  the  tribe's  beach  and  marshland  at  Point 
Dulia  and  the  smell  of  diesel  was  still  in  the  air.  Leaks  from  the  tug 
were  plugged  after  a few  days  but  oil  booms  continued  to  surround  the 
sunken  vessels. 

The  tribe  has  several  commercial  shellfish  beds  along  the  reservation. 

It  also  operates  a salmon  hatchery  and  salmon  net  pens  on  the  bay. 

"Many  tribal  members  are  saddened  and  angered  at  this  unfortunate  event, 
Charles  said.  "This  oil  spill  has  jeopardized  the  livelihood  of  many 
tribal  members  and  has  impacted  our  way  of  life." 

Copyright  c.  2005  North  Kitsap  Herald. 
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Women  working  to  ID  unmarked  graves,  map  Lame  Deer  cemetery 
By  LAURA  TODE 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
November  1,  2005 

The  Lame  Deer  cemetery  sits  at  the  base  of  Yellow  Mule  and  Head  Chief 
Hill,  a cliff  face  where  those  two  young  warriors  rode  their  ponies  over 
the  edge,  choosing  suicide  rather  than  face  a white  man's  death  dangling 
from  a hanging  tree. 

As  the  story  is  told,  in  1890  the  Northern  Cheyenne  were  starving, 
camped  at  the  top  of  the  bench.  In  desperation,  the  young  men  killed  a 
local  rancher's  cow  to  feed  their  people.  Fearing  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  they  captured  and  killed  the  rancher  as  well. 

Today,  white  boulders  mark  where  the  suicide  warriors  fell. 

Beneath  the  rugged  face  of  the  hillside  is  a scattered  pattern  of 
headstones,  crosses  and  markers  standing  in  a tangle  of  knee-deep  grass 
and  weeds.  Between  the  graves  that  are  marked  lay  the  unknown  - 114  of 
them.  Those  people  buried  there  were  precious  enough  in  their  deaths  to  be 
laid  to  rest  in  the  small  cemetery,  and  lanet  Mullin  and  Teddy  McMakin,  a 
Northern  Cheyenne,  believe  they're  precious  enough  to  be  honored  still. 

The  two  women  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  clean  up  the  cemetery, 
identify  those  unmarked  graves  and  map  those  that  are  marked. 

Mullin  has  a yellow  legal  pad  curled  at  the  edges  where  every 
identifiable  plot  is  listed,  and  she  is  in  the  process  of  entering  each  in 
a database  and  labeling  a big  map  with  the  names  of  each  of  the  deceased. 
For  all  the  work  they've  done  in  the  library,  the  women  have  spent  nearly 
as  much  time  on  the  cemetery  grounds. 

After  the  heavy  snowstorm  earlier  this  month,  broken  branches  were 
scattered  across  most  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  women,  working  alone  among 
the  spirits,  cleared  all  the  branches  from  atop  the  mounds  and  sunken 
graves . 

Every  visit  they  make  reveals  a new,  unique  marker  or  another  place  that 
could  be  an  unmarked  grave.  A sunny  October  afternoon  provided  what  may  be 
one  of  their  last  visits  to  the  cemetery  before  the  arrival  of  winter. 

"See,  some  of  these  people  really  do  care  about  their  loved  ones," 
McMakin  said,  sweeping  her  palm  over  a grave  without  a weed  or  blade  of 
grass  on  the  mound.  Like  many  of  the  well-tended  graves,  it  was  adorned 
with  silk  flowers,  glass  figurines  and  a homemade  wooden  cross. 

Some  family  plots  are  fenced.  Inside,  the  graves  are  immaculate  and 
mementos  have  been  carefully  placed.  They  are  the  exception  in  the  Lame 
Deer  cemetery. 

Some  of  the  graves  are  marked  with  a pile  of  rocks,  others  with  a wooden 
stake,  possibly  all  that's  left  of  a tumbled-down  cross. 

Few  of  the  graves  are  marked  with  permanent  headstones  made  of  granite 
or  marble,  save  for  the  white  headstones  that  stand  sentinel  over  the 
final  resting  places  of  fallen  soldiers. 

Many  of  the  veterans  are  Indian  scouts,  who  served  in  the  early  battles 
before  Montana  became  a state  and  before  reservations  were  established. 

"We  have  no  way  of  controlling  our  range  - our  horses  and  cattle  - so 
they're  free  to  run  helter  skelter  anywhere  and  everywhere,"  McMakin  said 
turning  her  eyes  from  the  sunny  cliff  face  that  edges  the  cemetery  to  the 
ground  where  dried  dung  barely  missed  a small  metal  grave  marker. 

Missing  its  embossed  plate,  the  marker  provides  no  identity  as  to  the 
grave's  resident.  Most  of  the  graves  in  Lame  Deer's  cemetery  are 
identified  by  generic  aluminum  markers.  As  permanent  as  they  can  be  for 
something  that  costs  only  a few  dollars,  they're  still  not  horse  or 
vandal-proof. 

McMakin  stoops  to  pull  a well  established  weed  from  a grave  with  a 
missing  plaque. 

The  missing  engravings  add  to  the  ladies'  tasks.  Not  only  do  they  have 
to  identify  graves  that  are  evident  only  by  a mound  or  sunken  square  of 
soil,  they're  also  perplexed  by  graves  that  are  marked  but  so  poorly 


maintained  the  markings  can't  be  deciphered. 

Several  lichen  covered  stones  are  inscribed  with  the  letters  BC,  legible 
only  by  touch  on  the  worn  granite.  A round  wooden  marker  speaks  to  the  age 
of  the  grave,  but,  like  so  many,  not  the  identity. 

Sage  grows  wild  in  the  cemetery  and  has  sprung  up  on  the  graves  of  Dull 
Knife  Morning  Star  and  Little  Wolf,  two  of  the  oldest  graves  in  the 
cemetery. 

"Dull  Knife  and  Little  Wolf  gave  their  lives  for  us  and  dedicated  their 
whole  lives  to  getting  us  home  to  the  reservation,"  McMakin  said. 

Dull  Knife  was  also  known  as  Morning  Star,  the  name  written  in  the 
Cheyenne  language  on  the  granite  marker,  along  with  1883,  the  year  he  died 
A pipe  lies  on  Little  Wolf's  grave. 

The  most  recent  grave  is  that  of  McMakin 's  cousin.  Hazel  Whiteman  Kills 
Knife,  who  passed  away  about  the  same  time  the  women  began  their  work  on 
the  cemetery. 

"Hazel  is  probably  the  only  one  that's  got  a 2000  anything  on  their 
marker,"  Mullin  said.  "All  the  rest  are  buried  at  their  own  family 
cemetery. " 

Neither  of  the  women  could  remember  the  last  burial  before  hers. 

Most  of  the  folks  in  Lame  Deer  who  die  are  buried  in  family  plots  on 
home  ground.  The  women  speculate  that  the  condition  of  the  cemetery  is  a 
deterrent  when  a family  loses  a loved  one. 

"If  someone  has  a grave  out  back  of  the  house  they  can  go  out  and  tend 
it  every  day  and  they  know  it  will  be  taken  care  of  that  way,"  Mullin  said 

As  they  stroll  through  the  cemetery,  the  women  meet  at  the  rusted  fence 
that  surrounds  a baby's  grave.  The  fence  is  caved  in  by  a large  boulder 
that  has  rolled  down  the  sandstone  rim  to  within  inches  of  the  headstone. 

"We've  got  to  get  out  here  and  fix  this,  don't  we,"  Mullin  said  to 
McMakin . 

The  pair  doesn't  know  why  the  cemetery  has  fallen  to  ruins,  but  they 
speculate  it's  reflective  of  the  discouragement  felt  by  so  many  of  the 
residents  of  Lame  Deer.  First  alcohol,  then  drugs  and,  all  the  while 
unemployment  has  risen,  McMakin  said.  She  can't  begin  to  guess  the  number 
of  graves  that  belong  to  people  who  were  killed  as  a result  of  alcohol  or 
drugs  or  the  accidents  and  strife  caused  by  substance  abuse. 

The  cemetery  keeps  its  own  count.  Date  of  death  minus  date  of  birth:  age 
26,  16,  31,  19.  The  headstones  speak  of  lives  cut  short,  no  reason  given, 
none  needed. 

McMakin  and  Mullin  refuse  to  let  the  community  fall  prey  to  drugs,  and 
alcohol,  and  with  an  almost  personal  vendetta,  they're  taking  on 
methamphetamine  abuse  in  Lame  Deer.  Several  weeks  ago,  they  hosted  a free 
concert  and  dance  with  area  musicians  taking  center  stage.  It's  the  second 
show  they've  put  on  to  give  locals  a reason  to  get  together  and  raise 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  meth. 

"We  have  to  strike  out  at  the  thing  that's  endangering  our  lifestyle  - 
our  lives,"  McMakin  said. 

"Positive,  we  have  to  do  something  positive,"  Mullin  said. 

The  women  have  taken  on  the  cemetery  as  one  of  their  various  "projects." 

Around  Lame  Deer  Mullin  and  McMakin  are  called  "War  Ponies"  because  of 
their  tenacity  and  whole-hearted  dedication  to  the  community.  The  women 
have  made  their  mark  on  Lame  Deer  in  dozens  of  ways.  Mullin  started  a 
small  museum  of  photos  and  clippings  she  has  gathered  from  area  residents 
and  the  public  library.  McMakin  started  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
is  an  advocate  for  health  and  safety  issues  in  the  community.  At  one  time 
she  held  a seat  on  the  tribal  council. 

Cleaning  up  the  cemetery  is  important  not  only  for  the  community  of  Lame 
Deer,  the  women  said,  but  also  for  those  who  want  to  return  to  explore 
their  roots. 

McMakin  left  the  reservation  for  a time,  married  a white  rancher,  but 
found  her  way  home  like  she  hopes  more  Northern  Cheyenne  will  do.  She's 
older  now  and  for  all  the  work  she  has  ahead  of  her  at  the  Lame  Deer 
cemetery,  she  said  she's  not  interested  in  being  laid  to  rest  there. 

"I  want  to  be  taken  up  on  that  hill,"  said  McMakin  pointing  east  up  the 
highway  from  the  cemetery.  "Be  drifted  away  on  the  breeze.  I'll  be  here 
when  the  first  bird  sings  in  the  spring.  I'll  be  the  butterfly.  You'll  see 


me  in  the  water,  and  you'll  feel  me  on  your  face  when  the  wind  blows. 

"I'm  not  afraid  to  die." 

Contact  Laura  Tode  at  ltode@billingsgazette.com  or  at  657-1392. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  News  with  lodi  Rave 
Schweitzer  walks  the  walk  with  Indians 
November  6,  2005 

TULSA,  Okla.  - I've  lived  in  several  states  - Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Nebraska  - led  by  boring  governors. 

Sure,  these  are  fairly  practical  states.  But  shouldn't  elected  leaders 
at  least  have  a pulse? 

My  husband  and  I moved  to  Montana  a little  more  than  a year  ago,  during 
the  governor's  race. 

On  a reporting  trip  to  the  Flathead  Reservation,  I visited  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes'  headquarters.  The  tribal 
council's  schedule  included  a visit  by  candidate  Brian  Schweitzer. 

Many  of  us  sat  in  the  chambers  and  waited  - and  waited.  With  each 
passing  minute,  I was  becoming  more  unimpressed. 

Finally,  Schweitzer  entered  the  building  like  a ball  of  fire.  He  made 
his  rounds  of  handshakes.  He  apologized  for  his  tardiness,  explaining  the 
delay  at  the  previous  campaign  stop. 

Then  he  began  to  address  tribal  leaders,  quickly  slipping  into  the 
vernacular  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-governance.  It  was  rare  to  hear 
a local  non-Native  politician  so  well-versed  in  tribal  concerns. 

The  Montana  governor  shared  a similar  message  this  past  Tuesday  when  he 
addressed  a crowd  of  more  than  1,000  during  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  country's  oldest  and  largest 
Native  advocacy  group. 

As  Schweitzer  stood  before  congress  members,  he  talked  about  his  work  to 
include  Natives  since  taking  office.  Today,  for  instance,  tribal  flags  fly 
next  to  the  Montana  and  U.S.  flags  at  the  state  Capitol. 

The  audience  interrupted  with  applause. 

And  he  acknowledged  the  eight  elected  Natives  in  the  Montana  Legislature, 
the  largest  per-capita  legislative  representation  in  the  country. 

More  applause. 

He  spoke  of  past  governors'  frail  efforts  to  include  tribal  leaders  in 
state  matters.  It  wasn't  enough,  he  said,  to  get  tribal  leaders  from 
Montana's  seven  reservations  - Crow,  Rocky  Boy's,  Fort  Peck,  Blackfeet, 

Fort  Belknap,  Flathead  and  Northern  Cheyenne  - in  the  same  room  for  20 
minutes  at  the  Capitol. 

Their  needs  are  vastly  different,  he  said.  Tribal  leaders  deserve 
individual  meetings  in  the  governor's  office.  And  if  the  state  were  to 
adhere  to  a true  government-to-government  relationship  with  tribes,  he 
said,  it's  only  right  he  travel  to  meet  with  tribal  leaders  in  their 
offices,  too. 

More  applause. 

When  Schweitzer  campaigned  across  the  state,  he  told  tribes  he  would 
appoint  Native  people  to  high-level  jobs  in  his  administration.  He's 
followed  through.  There  are  now  more  Natives  working  in  Helena  than  in  any 
other  time. 

More  applause. 

The  governor  also  told  congress  members  about  Montana's  support  for 
teaching  Native  culture  and  history  in  public  schools.  He  said  the  state 
was  leading  the  nation  in  Native  education. 


More  applause. 

That  statement  deserves  a little  more  interpretation.  Indeed , Montana 
has  the  country's  only  constitution  requiring  the  state  to  preserve  the 
cultural  integrity  of  Native  peoples  - and  to  teach  all  students  about 
indigenous  culture  and  history  - through  education. 

But  for  more  than  30  years,  legislators  ignored  the  constitution  and 
provided  no  money  for  teachers  to  fulfill  the  mandate. 

A lawsuit  finally  forced  the  Legislature  to  take  action  this  year.  And 
for  the  first  time  since  1972,  legislators  have  committed  more  than  $3 
million  to  teach  contemporary  Native  culture  and  history  in  Montana's 
schools.  That  still  falls  $18  million  short  of  what  a consultant 
recommended  last  month. 

Despite  the  historical  lack  of  funding,  Montana's  Native  educators  have 
used  federal  money  in  many  cases  to  develop  teaching  materials  for 
schoolteachers . 

As  Schweitzer  stood  on  stage,  it  was  clear  he  believed  he  needed  to 
bring  Native  people  into  the  state  arena  for  the  good  of  everyone.  And 
it's  notable  he  accomplished  so  much  in  his  first  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  everyone  in  the  convention  center  was 
on  their  feet,  applauding.  I later  talked  to  Schweitzer  about  his  speech. 
It  wasn't  possible  to  get  a written  copy  because  he  doesn't  like  to  read 
from  a script. 

He  patted  his  chest  and  said  he  prefers  to  speak  from  the  heart. 

Schweitzer  might  be  a politician,  but  he's  proven  he  can  deliver  on 
promises . 

He  also  brings  a bit  of  spice  to  politics.  Rolling  Stone  named  him  the 
nation's  "hot  governor." 

With  a title  like  that,  he  certainly  can't  be  called  boring, 
lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian. 

Reach  her  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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When  compassion  yields  to  smugness,  we  lose  humanity 
Nick  Coleman,  Star  Tribune 
November  4,  2005 

Should  we  shun  or  debate  torture  memo  lawyers? 

We  didn't  know  young  Sidney,  but  we  should  have 

It  turns  out  Sidney  Mahkuk  was  only  11,  not  12,  when  she  died  of  a drug 
overdose  and  was  found  on  a Minneapolis  street  on  Oct.  23.  This  will  be  a 
validating  tidbit  for  the  legions  of  smug  people  angered  by  my  suggestion 
that  we  have  a communal  responsibility  to  protect  vulnerable  inner-city 
children . 

Some  folks  don't  want  shared  responsibility.  They  want  to  feel  superior. 
My  Nov.  2 column  on  Sidney  drew  many  e-mails  like  these: 

* "Being  poor  is  not  an  excuse  for  not  loving  your  child." 

* "Don't  blame  white  society.  Where  was  her  tribe?  When  I have  a problem, 
my  white  family  surrounds  me  with  love.  This  family  has  a whole 
reservation  to  call  on  and  plenty  of  resources.  Which  white  folk 

pay  for. " 

* "This  is  not  about  race  or  social  status,  but  about  parents  who  didn't 
keep  track  of  their  child." 

For  the  record,  Sidney  Mahkuk' s father  is  dead,  and  her  mother  is  in 
grief.  But  you  get  the  picture:  Good  parents  like  "us"  care  for  our  kids, 
so  why  should  "we"  feel  guilty  when  kids  from  families  not  like  ours  die 


on  the  streets? 

I don't  see  how  anyone  gets  off  making  judgments  from  a distance  about 
anyone  else's  parenting  skills.  Or  how  these  X-ray  vision  folks  know  what 
those  inner-city  families  should  have  done  to  help  their  kids  survive 
drugs  and  crime  and  poverty  in  a city  where  everyone  can  rattle  off  the 
first  names  of  too  many  kids  who  died:  Kevin,  Tyesha,  Pa.  And  Sidney. 

Maybe  our  compassion  chip  is  missing.  What  happened  to  "There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  go  I"  or  "ludge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged?"  What  happened 
to  our  ability  to  be  outraged  when  children  die  on  streets  that  are 
becoming  meaner? 

On  Friday,  at  a memorial  for  Sidney,  her  sister.  Sugar  Askenette,  showed 
the  tears  and  pain  of  a family  devastated  by  inferences  that  they  were 
responsible  for  her  death. 

"For  a split  second,  it  made  me  feel  guilty  that  someone  threw  her  away 
like  a piece  of  trash,"  Sugar  said,  sobbing.  "My  family  is  begging  - 
begging  on  their  knees  - that  somebody  come  forward  and  tell  what  happened 
to  Sidney  in  her  last  moments.  Was  she  hurt?  Was  she  scared?  Was  she 
lonely?  Did  she  know  how  much  we  loved  her?" 

I wish  a lot  of  people  who  are  busy  congratulating  themselves  for  their 
good  fortune  might  have  been  there. 

Setting  aside  Sidney's  case,  there  are  lots  of  bad  parents:  absent, 
abusive,  addicted  or  all  of  the  above.  The  problem  isn't  what  to  do  for 
them.  The  problem  is  what  to  do  for  their  kids,  to  make  sure  there  aren't 
more  generations  of  lost  children. 

Here's  what  we've  been  doing  for  all  those  kids:  throwing  them  away. 

Budget  cuts  have  slashed  $40  million  from  Hennepin  County's  human 
services  programs,  and  at-risk  kids  have  been  hit  the  hardest.  The  cuts 
include  $5  million  in  children's  mental  health  spending,  $8  million  in 
family  preservation  aid  and  a 30  percent  reduction  in  preschool  child  care. 

"There  has  been  a cumulative  effect,"  says  Deborah  Huskins,  county 
director  of  children's  services.  "There  is  less  money  to  support  families 
that  are  struggling,  and  their  children." 

Nonprofit  groups  are  also  being  forced  to  cut  back.  And  it's  going  to 
get  worse:  Congress  is  cutting  Medicaid  and  slapping  premiums  and  co- 
payments on  the  poor  and  their  kids. 

So  here's  my  advice:  Enjoy  that  warm  sense  of  self-congratulation  while 
you  can,  people.  It's  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  feel  superior. 

Nick  Coleman  * ncoleman@startribune.com 
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Martin  to  skip  Commonwealth  conference  for  Kelowna  aboriginal  meeting 
November  1,  2005 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  (right  inset)  will  skip  a 
meeting  of  Commonwealth  leaders  to  be  in  Kelowna  next  month  for  an 
unprecedented  meeting  of  premiers  and  native  leaders  aimed  at  figuring  out 
how  to  improve  the  lives  of  aboriginals  in  the  coming  decade. 

The  summit  has  been  in  the  works  for  some  time,  but  Martin's  office  has 
just  released  details  of  the  Nov.  24-25  gathering. 

"The  meeting  will  be  an  important  opportunity  to  further  the  work  that 
has  been  done  over  the  past  year  and  a half  to  bridge  the  gap  in  the 
quality  of  life  for  aboriginal  people,"  Martin  said  in  a prepared 
statement . 

To  attend  the  meeting,  Martin  will  miss  a Nov.  25-27  Commonwealth  Heads 
of  Government  meeting  in  Malta. 

Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Pierre  Pettigrew  will  attend  in  Martin's  place. 


Premier  Gordon  Campbell  has  been  travelling  Canada  to  consult  with 
political  and  native  leaders  to  help  develop  a national  strategy  on  native 
issues  for  discussion.  By  the  time  conference  convenes,  Campbell  will  have 
been  to  all  the  provinces  and  territories  to  meet  with  their  leaders,  and 
the  leaders  of  Canada's  three-million-strong  aboriginal  community. 

Campbell  is  also  due  to  meet  with  Martin  prior  to  them  meeting.  Campbell 
was  given  the  assignment  in  August  at  a meeting  of  the  premiers  and 
territorial  leaders  in  Banff  where  all  parties  rallied  around  the  10-year 
goal  of  improving  native  conditions. 

Martin  has  invited  native  leaders  to  the  gathering,  including  the  heads 
of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the  Metis  National  Council  and  the 
Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

Each  province  will  come  to  the  table  with  its  own  policies  and  plans  for 
aboriginal  policy. 

B.C.  is  committed  to  a "New  Relationship"  with  natives,  which  includes  a 
"government-to-government  relationship  based  on  respect,  recognition  and 
accommodation  of  aboriginal  titles  and  rights." 

The  government  has  set  up  a $100-million  fund  to  help  native  communities 
manage  their  resources,  land  and  revenues. 

Campbell  last  month  told  native  treaty  negotiators  that  B.C.  governments 
had  followed  a "path  of  denial"  towards  natives,  referring  to  rights, 
culture,  equality  and  opportunity . "The  first  nations  and  aboriginal  people 
of  Canada  have  been  failed  and  we  must  move  forward  to  rectify  that,"  he 
said,  promising,  among  other  things,  to  review  all  legal  positions  taken 
by  the  province  in  ongoing  cases  involving  native  rights. 
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Churches  liable  in  abuse  cases 

They  must  pay  settlements  to  victims  of  residential  school  system, 
top  court  says 

By  RICHARD  BLACKWELL  AND  MARK 
October  27,  2005 

TORONTO  and  VANCOUVER  - Churches  that  helped  run  aboriginal  residential 
schools  must  share  the  liability  for  sexual  abuse  suffered  in  those 
institutions,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  yesterday. 

The  top  court  overturned  a B.C.  Court  of  Appeal  decision  that  said  the 
federal  government  was  responsible  for  all  the  financial  damages  awarded  a 
man  who  suffered  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  a dormitory  supervisor  at 
the  Alberni  Indian  Residential  School  on  Vancouver  Island  in  the  1960s. 

It  restored  a lower  court  ruling  that  said  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 
which  helped  run  the  school,  should  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  $165,000 
awarded  to  Frederick  Leroy  Barney,  now  49  and  living  in  Vancouver. 

But  the  court  refused  to  increase  the  payment  to  Mr.  Barney  as  requested 
by  his  lawyers,  who  said  he  deserved  more  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
other  abuse  he  was  subjected  to  at  the  school. 

In  its  unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  B.C.  appeal 
court  was  wrong  when  it  said  the  United  Church  was  exempt  from  financial 
liability  because  of  its  status  as  a charitable  institution. 

The  ruling  essentially  confirms  the  federal  government's  view  that 
financial  responsibility  must  be  shared  with  the  churches,  said  Shawn 
Tupper,  director  general  of  operations  at  Indian  Residential  Schools 
Resolution  Canada,  the  government  department  set  up  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

"The  court  has  said  that  the  churches  aren't  off  the  hook  and  there  are 
no  charitable  immunities,"  Mr.  Tupper  said. 

More  than  10,000  residential-school  compensation  claims  are  still 


unresolved.  About  2,200  have  been  settled  through  negotiations,  and 
another  400  through  legal  processes. 

Ottawa  already  has  agreements  with  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  setting  out  a formula  under  which  the  government  will 
pay  70  per  cent  of  settlements  with  people  who  were  abused  at  the  schools, 
while  the  churches  who  ran  them  will  pay  30  per  cent. 

The  United  Church  has  not  signed  a formal  agreement  with  the  government, 
but  it  has  participated  in  many  of  the  financial  settlements. 

"The  United  Church  has  accepted,  for  well  over  a decade  now,  moral 
responsibility  for  its  involvement  with  the  schools,"  said  Dames  Scott, 
the  church  official  who  handles  the  residential  schools  question.  "And  in 
100  per  cent  of  the  cases  we've  paid  our  share  of  the  liability." 

The  ruling  won't  change  the  way  the  United  Church  behaves,  he  said,  but 
does  clarify  the  question  of  who  has  legal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Tupper  said  Ottawa  is  particularly  keen  to  finalize  an  arrangement 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  ran  the  majority  of  Indian  residential 
schools . 

"We've  had  more  difficulty  reaching  agreement  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  we  hope  that  perhaps  this  decision  would  be  seen  as  sign  that  it's 
worth  staying  at  the  table  and  continuing  those  discussions." 

Rod  Donlevy,  a Saskatoon  lawyer  who  is  the  chief  negotiator  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  said  it  has  made  an  offer  to  the  federal  government,  but 
is  still  waiting  for  a response. 

The  church  has  offered  to  pay  about  $29-million  in  cash  for  settlements, 
plus  $25-million  in  other  services,  such  as  facilities  where  "healing" 
sessions  can  take  place,  Mr.  Donlevy  said. 

He  said  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Supreme  Court's  75/25  per  cent 
formula  is  binding  on  everyone  involved  in  the  residential  schools 
compensation  process. 

Mr.  Barney's  lawyer,  Peter  Grant,  said  his  client  is  gratified  that  the 
United  Church  was  found  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  responsible  for  some  of 
the  damages. 

Still,  he  is  "very,  very  disappointed"  that  the  ruling  prevents  the 
victims  from  getting  compensation  for  anything  except  sexual  abuse. 

The  court  ruled  Mr.  Barney's  claim  for  damages  for  physical  and  mental 
abuse  could  not  be  allowed  because  they  were  outside  a time  limitation, 
which  does  not  apply  in  sexual  abuse  cases. 

Fiona  Sampson,  counsel  for  the  Legal  Education  and  Action  Foundation, 
which  intervened  in  the  case,  accused  the  government  of  "an  unconscionable 
abuse  of  power,"  for  using  limitation  laws  to  defend  itself  against  the 
claims . 

She  said  the  ruling  has  ramifications  for  thousands  of  abuse  claims 
pending  across  the  country  because  those  who  were  not  sexually  assaulted 
may  not  be  recognized. 

Still,  the  court  ruling  did  "leave  the  door  open"  to  pursuing  those 
claims  by  arguing  government  breached  its  fiduciary  duty.  But  that  has  yet 
to  be  tested  in  court. 

Ms.  Sampson  said  those  who  are  making  residential  school  claims  were 
abused  in  a variety  of  ways. 

"You  might  have  had  a sewing  needle  run  through  your  tongue  for  speaking 
your  language.  You  might  have  been  strapped.  You  might  have  been  stripped 
naked  and  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  out  in  the  snow.  There's  all  kinds  of 
abuses  that  happened  that  weren't  sexual  abuses,"  she  said. 

In  Mr.  Barney's  case,  she  said,  he  was  anally  raped,  and  when  he  tried 
to  commit  suicide  after  that  experience,  he  was  stripped  naked  and  beaten 
in  front  of  the  other  boys  in  the  school  dormitory. 

Under  the  ruling,  he  can't  be  compensated  for  the  beating  or  the 
emotional  trauma  he  suffered. 

"It's  this  big  indivisible  web  of  violence  and  what  the  court  has  done 
is  try  to  carve  it  up,  to  say  he  can  be  compensated  for  the  anal  rape  but 
not  for  any  of  the  physical  or  emotional  abuse. 

"If  he  hadn't  had  the  sexual  assault  he  wouldn't  get  anything." 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CORPORATE  STRATEGY? 

MNN.  Nov.  2,  2005.  The  land  of  Indigenous  nations  is  "occupied 
territory".  The  Delgamuuklw  ruling  has  exposed  the  fact  that  most  of 
Canada  is  unsurrendered  Indigenous  territory.  Our  claim  to 
ownership,  control  and  use  of  land  has  been  strengthened.  We  now 
have  more  bargaining  power  with  governments  and  private  interests. 

The  settlers  have  to  establish  a new  relationship  with  us.  However, 
these  settlers  are  themselves  occupied  by  their  global  corporate 
masters,  who  control  their  government,  who  in  turn  run  Canada  for 
their  own  benefit. 

A few  years  back  we  met  Charley  Coffee,  the  Vice  President  of 
Aboriginal  Banking  at  the  Royal  Bank,  in  his  Toronto  office.  When  we 
told  him  about  CASNP  (Canadian  Alliance  in  Solidarity  with  Native 
Peoples),  he  immediately  wanted  to  speak  at  our  forthcoming  Annual 
General  Meeting.  He  offered  some  money  towards  it.  He  then  showed 
us  pictures  of  himself  wearing  a huge  Lakota  war  bonnet  and  told  us 
that  he  had  been  given  an  Indian  name. 

We  didn't  hear  from  him  until  one  of  his  Indigenous  internees  called 
to  say  that  Mr.  Coffee  could  not  come  because  we  were  "too 
political".  Remember,  there  is  a Charley  Coffee's  in  every  corporate 
structure.  They're  available  to  wear  feathers,  receive  moccasins, 
attend  banquets  and  become  honorary  chiefs.  But  they  disappear  in  a 
whiff  of  smoke  the  moment  they  find  out  you  know  what  your  legal 
rights  are. 

Time  for  a resistance  strategy. 

We  have  to  reclaim  our  land  from  the  global  masters.  They  have 
contempt  for  those  whose  territory  they  exploit.  They  act  as  if  the 
natives  are  some  sort  of  parasite,  when  they  should  be  looking  at 
themselves  in  the  mirror.  We  must  analyze  these  occupation  forces  in 
order  to  build  resistance.  Then  we  have  to  find  ways  to  slow  down 
and  frustrate  the  occupation. 

We  should  do  well-researched  critiques,  as  well  as  creatively  use  the 
electronic  media  to  bypass  the  occupation  force's  control  of 
information.  All  governments  for  the  past  two  centuries  have  been 
committed  to  the  corporate  agenda,  even  though  the  facade  of 
democracy  has  been  maintained.  As  Ed  Finn  in  "Charge  of  the  Left 
Brigade"  said,  "All  governments  are  taking  their  votes  from 
Mainstreet  and  their  orders  from  Bay  [and  Wall]  Street". 

What  is  the  corporate  strategy? 

1.  Blow  smoke  in  the  public's  eyes. 

2.  Get  organized.  Everytime  you  turn  around  you 

will  run  into  the  "World  Council  of  this  or  that".  They'll  tell  what 
you  have  to  do.  They  answer  to  no  one.  They  are  the  strategists  who 
tell  the  politicians  what  to  do. 

3.  Set  up  "think  tanks".  Then  get  academics  to 

spout  their  "expert"  opinions  and  publicize  them  until  they  become 
the  truth. 

4.  Select  spokespeople.  Have  high  profile  media 
people  and  academics  promote  them. 

5.  Create  right  wing  terminology,  such  as  "big 

government",  "the  debt/deficit  crisis",  "welfare  cheats",  "special 
interest  groups",  "globalization",  "competitiveness",  "economic 
structuring"  and  "downsizing".  Stereotype  Indians  as  lazy,  confused, 
abused  and  useless  as  never  being  able  to  take  charge  of  their 
lives.  Give  them  money  to  sit  in  healing/pacifist  circles  instead  of 
resisting.  Look  for  Indians  academics  to  be  latter  day  'Uncle 


Toms".  Setup  courses  on  how  to  become  a shaman.  ("You  too  can  get 
your  "Certificate  to  Heal"  from  a government  agency  to  baffle  the 
Indians.  You  can  hang  your  diploma  right  next  to  your  "7  Day  Phd. 
from  an  unaccredited  internet  university) . 

6.  Control  the  media  so  that  news  and  views  support 

the  corporate  agenda.  Don't  give  time  or  attention  to  dissenting 
voices . 

7.  Control  all  political  parties  - Republican, 

Democratic,  Liberal,  Tory,  Reform  and  New  Democratic.  Who  cares, 
they're  are  all  advancing  the  corporate  agenda. 

8.  Make  sure  corporations  have  complete  mobility  by 

having  their  politicians  push  through  such  agreements  as  Homeland 
Security,  MAI,  Smart  Cards  and  Anti-Terrorism.  They  can  go  anywhere 
in  the  world  to  exploit  the  cheapest  labor,  lowest  taxes  and  get  rid 
of  North  American  workers. 

9.  Do  away  with  legal  restrictions  that  get  in  the 

way  of  total  corporate  freedom,  such  as  environmental  safety 
standards,  social  programs  and  consumer  protection. 

10.  Dismantle  the  public  sector  by  cutting  the  unions  off  at 
their  knees.  Make  everyone  into  term  employees.  Demonize  the 
debt/deficit  crisis  so  that  the  corporations  and  their  tame 
politicians  can  slash  social  programs. 

11.  Weaken  their  opposition.  Ridicule  and  discredit 

anyone  who  opposes  them  by  calling  them  cranks,  troublemakers, 
special  interest  groups,  too  political,  welfare  state  parasites, 
terrorists  and  old  ladies.  Get  honest  professionals  kicked  out. 

Keep  unemployment  very  high  and  unemployment  insurance  and  welfare 
very  low. 

12.  Curb  the  rights  of  organized  labor  by  wage  freezes  and  other  threats. 

13.  Protect  the  wealthy  and  make  them  wealthier. 

Keeping  interest  rates  high  and  inflation  low.  Impose  little  or  no 
taxes  on  wealth.  Give  them  riot  squad  protection  from  their 
resentful  victims. 

14.  Finally,  preserve  the  illusion  of  democracy. 

Take  totalitarian  dictatorial  control  in  the  name  of  democracy.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  do,  make  sure  you  give  it  a nice  name. 

The  corporations  can  now  do  anything  they  want. 

A few  years  ago  the  government  and  their  band  council  wanted  to  bring 
in  Archer  Daniels  Midland  into  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory.  ADM  is 
one  of  the  largest  sleaziest  food  cartels  in  the  world.  The  Mohawk 
fought  them  off  successfully.  Then  the  band  council  decided  to  sign 
a Canada-Mexico  agreement  to  set  up  an  Indigenous  trade  and  commerce 
commission  to  control  all  trade  that  true  Indigenous  nations  may  want 
to  do.  The  band  council  wanted  to  make  Iroquois  arts  and  crafts  in 
Mexico  using  cheap  Indigenous  labor.  This  agreement  would  regulate 
Mohawk  and  other  Indigenous  nations'  political,  social  and  cultural 
sovereignty.  They  wanted  to  bring  us  all  under  the  Canadian 
government  and  other  colonial  nation  states  like  Mexico.  This  would 
have  been  a dangerous  precedent. 

Don't  forget  that  corporations  depend  on  control  of  the  people  for 
their  power.  Every  now  and  then  they  collapse  under  the  weight  of 
their  own  greed.  No  structure,  no  matter  how  powerful  it  may  seem  is 
invincible.  It  can  be  brought  down.  Every  opposing  action,  every 
skirmish,  every  critique  helps  to  bring  closer  the  time  when  the 
occupying  army  will  be  thrown  out.  No  one  can  predict  exactly  when 
that  time  will  come  and  what  form  it  will  take.  What  we  do  know  for 
sure  is  that  social  justice  does  not  come  from  being  passive  or  not 
caring.  Life  is  about  striving  for  justice.  We  have  to  struggle  not 
only  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  larger  communities. 

Our  acts  of  defiance,  of  resistance,  are  the  building  blocks  of 
solidarity.  We  will  have  lots  of  work  to  do,  strong  alliances  to 
build  if  the  struggle  to  reform  our  communities  is  to  succeed. 
Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
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Governor  General  faces  question  on  native  poverty,  education 
November  1,  2005 

WINNIPEG  (CP)-  Gov.  Gen.  Michaelle  lean  faced  questions  from  aboriginal 
high  school  students  Thursday  on  how  she  might  use  her  largely  ceremonial 
role  to  help  battle  some  pragmatic  problems  native  poverty  and  the  low 
number  of  aboriginal  high  school  graduates. 

"What  I could  do  is  use  my  influence  as  much  as  I can,  really,  to 
promote  your  aspirations,"  lean  told  200  students  at  Children  of  the  Earth 
High  School. 

"I  would  like  you  to  be  really  part  of  the  global  development...  because 
you  are  an  incredible  asset.  I think  your  contribution  is  important." 

lean's  brief  speech  on  the  last  day  of  her  three-day  visit  to  Manitoba 
focused  on  what  has  already  become  her  signature  theme  of  breaking  down 
barriers  between  people.  She  suggested  a better  dialogue  across  Canada 
could  promote  a better  understanding  of  the  issues  that  face  aboriginals. 

Following  a brief  question-and-answer  session,  the  students  appeared  to 
come  away  with  the  feeling  that  lean  can  make  a difference  despite  her 
position's  lack  of  much  political  power. 

"I  don't  think  she'll  totally  solve  the  problems,  but  I think  she'll  do 
her  best  and  I think  she  will  help  a lot,"  said  student  Lance  Myerion. 

"I  really  believe  in  what  she's  saying  and  what  she's  promising,"  added 
Grade  10  student  Charlene  Smith. 

lean  praised  the  school's  environment  as  an  effective  tool  to  promote 
and  preserve  aboriginal  culture. 

Children  of  The  Earth  is  a publicly  funded  school  that  follows  the 

curriculum  of  the  regional  school  division  but  also  incorporates  native 

teachings . 

lean  was  to  attend  a swearing-in  ceremony  for  30  new  Canadian  citizens 
later  in  the  day  before  leaving  Winnipeg  to  return  to  Ottawa. 

Fler  trip  to  Manitoba  was  her  first  official  visit  since  being  sworn  in 
as  Governor  General  last  month.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  his 
Excellency  3ean-Daniel  Lafond. 

To  mark  the  occasion,  the  provincial  government  announced  it  is 
contributing  $5,000  to  assist  women  who  have  left  an  abusive  relationship 
and  would  like  to  further  their  education. 

"Madame  lean  has  made  women's  rights  and  women  at  risk  a focus  for  her 

time  at  Rideau  Flail,  so  it  is  fitting  that  we  offer  this  gift  in  her  name 

to  help  women  in  Manitoba,"  Premier  Gary  Doer  said  in  a news  release. 

The  assistance  will  be  offered  through  Red  River  College  and  be 
administered  by  the  family  violence  prevention  program  offered  by  the 
Family  Services  and  Flousing  Department. 
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Ottawa  to  announce  between  $3  billion  and  $4  billion  for  aboriginals 
SUE  BAILEY 
October  31,  2005 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - The  federal  government  is  set  to  announce  a major  cash 
injection  to  lift  native  living  standards  that  most  recently  shamed  it 
into  rebuilding  the  Kashechewan  First  Nation. 

Ottawa  will  commit  between  $3  billion  and  $4  billion  when  Prime 
Minister  Paul  Martin  meets  with  the  premiers  and  aboriginal  leaders  in 
Kelowna,  The  Canadian  Press  has  learned.  The  money  will  be  promised  over 
five  years  when  the  first  ministers  meet  in  British  Columbia  on  Nov.  24. 
Sources  say  it  will  be  used  to  improve  education,  housing,  health  and 
economic  development  programs. 

Ottawa  will  also  formalize  its  promise  to  draft  rules  to  set  standards 
for  drinking-water  quality  on  First  Nations.  Indian  Affairs  has  documented 
contamination  risks  on  three-quarters  of  more  than  600  reserves,  yet  there 
are  no  related  federal  regulations. 

Critics  called  the  planned  announcements  damage  control  as  residents  of 
Kashechewan  continue  to  evacuate  their  northern  Ontario  reserve. 

The  Liberals  have  endured  two  bruising  weeks  in  the  Commons  for  not 
moving  sooner  to  help  the  Dames  Bay  community  and  others  like  it. 

But  insiders  close  to  related  talks  say  a major  investment  was  planned 
long  before  outraged  voters  saw  photos  of  Kashechewan  toddlers  riddled 
with  skin  infections. 

"After  nearly  two  years  of  ongoing  work  with  the  national  aboriginal 
leadership,  we're  very  excited  about  the  prospects  of  long-term  change," 
said  a senior  government  source  who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

Ontario  Liberal  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  knee-capped  his  federal  cousins 
last  week,  saying  Ottawa  was  "missing  in  action"  as  Kashechewan  suffered. 

Similar  water  troubles  plague  almost  100  other  reserves  across  Canada, 
some  of  which  have  been  under  boil-water  advisories  for  years. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  urged  Ottawa  last  week  to  commit  at  least 
$5  billion  over  10  years  to  help  wipe  out  native  poverty. 

Chiefs  met  Monday  in  Regina  to  discuss  the  much-anticipated  first 
ministers  gathering. 

"We  want  to  identify  the  four  or  five  key  areas  that  have  been  placed  on 
the  table  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  on  education,  housing,  economic 
development,  health  and  relationships,"  said  Chief  Alphonse  Bird  of  the 
Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations.  "We  also  want  to  maximize  the 
opportunity  that  is  there  to  bring  as  much  home  as  possible." 

Conservative  MP  Dim  Prentice,  critic  for  aboriginal  issues,  says  more 
cash  isn't  necessarily  the  answer. 

"The  elimination  of  aboriginal  poverty  is  the  most  pressing  social  issue 
that  we  face  as  a nation,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

But  Ottawa  and  the  provinces  must  first  figure  out  who  should  be  paying 
for  what  - and  who  should  be  accountable  when  services  break  down,  he 
added . 

The  federal  government  spends  more  than  $8  billion  a year  to  meet  its 
historic  obligations  to  aboriginal  people.  A mind-boggling  cross-section 
of  more  than  two  dozen  departments  contribute. 

New  Democrat  MP  Charlie  Angus,  who  led  a media  campaign  that  catapulted 
Kashechewan  on  to  the  Liberal  agenda,  says  Ottawa  is  now  trying  to  make  up 
for  "incredible  federal  neglect." 

"Now  they'll  wave  around  the  promises  and  talk  about  'blueprints  for 
change. ' " 

Angus  says  he's  already  hearing  from  chiefs  who  are  being  warned  by 
Indian  Affairs  officials  that  Kashechewan ' s high  profile  will  delay 
spending  on  their  reserves. 

"That's  how  Indian  Affairs  tries  to  frighten  these  communities  into 
accepting  less." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Canadian  Press. 
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Stonechild  family  sues  Saskatoon  police 
CBC  News 

November  1,  2005 

The  family  of  a young  aboriginal  man  found  frozen  to  death  outside 
Saskatoon  in  1990  has  sued  the  city's  police  force  and  individual  officers. 

The  suit  by  Neil  Stonechild 's  family  names  former  constables  Larry 
Hartwig  and  Brad  Senger,  as  well  as  the  police  chief  at  the  time  and 
several  other  officers. 

The  statement  of  claim  alleges  police  engaged  in  "misinformation, 
obfuscation,  deception  and  false  assurances"  when  Stonechild' s mother 
Stella  Bignell  asked  about  her  son's  death. 

"They  owe  me  and  my  family  something  for  what  happened.  They  should  have 
done  this  a long  time  ago,"  she  said. 

The  Saskatoon  police  fired  the  two  former  constables  in  November  2004 
after  a provincial  inquiry  implicated  them  in  Stonechild 's  disappearance. 

But  the  men  denied  even  seeing  Stonechild  the  night  he  disappeared,  and 
they're  trying  to  have  their  dismissal  reversed. 

Stonechild 's  frozen  body  was  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in 
November  1990,  days  after  he  was  allegedly  seen  in  police  custody. 

The  family  is  asking  for  damages,  including  out-of-pocket  expenses  and 
funeral  costs. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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More  self-government  needed,  Fontaine  says 
CBC  News 

November  2,  2005 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  leader  Phil  Fontaine  says  at  least  an 
additional  $5  billion  is  needed  over  the  next  10  years  to  improve  living 
conditions  of  First  Nations  people. 

But  bands  also  need  more  self-government,  taking  control  over  their  own 
health,  education  and  housing,  Fontaine  said  at  an  AFN  conference  in 
Regina . 

"There  is  greater  success,  greater  changes,  more  positive  changes  when 
people  such  as  ourselves  are  in  control,"  he  said. 

As  an  example,  Fontaine  points  to  the  growth  of  university  education  for 
First  Nations  students.  Thanks  to  First  Nations  people  taking  ownership  of 
their  own  post-secondary  education,  the  number  of  students  has  grown  from 
two  in  the  early  1950s  to  around  30,000  today,  he  said. 

Eagle  Feather  News  editor  John  Lagimodiere  said  there's  a desperate  need 
for  new  money  to  relieve  the  housing  crisis  on  reserves.  But  some  people 
have  concerns  that  simply  sending  money  directly  to  the  chiefs  and 
councils  might  not  be  the  way  to  go,  he  said. 

"There  are  some  trust  issues  on  some  . . . First  Nations  about 
accountability,"  he  said.  "There  has  to  be  a way  that  money  can  be  well- 
earmarked  for  where  it  should  go." 


In  a similar  vein,  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation  says  that  giving 
more  power  and  money  to  First  Nations  governments  right  now  would  be  a 
mistake. 

"They  ought  to  be  making  the  levels  of  government  that  they  have  work 
properly  and  they're  not,  judging  by  the  thousands  of  phone  calls  we  get 
every  year  from  aboriginals  who  have  nobody  else  to  complain  to,"  said 
David  MacLean,  the  CTF ' s Saskatchewan  spokesperson. 

"We  have  billions  of  dollars  being  funnelled  to  aboriginal  reserves  and 
we  have  no  oversight  as  to  how  that  money  is  spent." 

The  chief  of  Gordon  First  Nation,  Glen  Pratt,  says  that's  not  true  - his 
band  has  to  account  for  every  dollar  it  receives.  The  restrictions  Ottawa 
puts  on  spending  don't  always  meet  the  needs  of  the  community,  Pratt  said. 

"We're  always  told  to  jump  through  these  hoops  in  order  to  get  that 
money,"  he  said. 

The  AFN  says  it  is  committed  to  full  financial  accountability.  It's 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  aboriginal  ombudsman  - a national 
office  that  would  handle  complaints  of  aboriginal  people  and  ensure 
accountability. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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McGuinty  says  Ottawa  should  fund  off-reserve  programs  for  natives  in  cities 
KEITH  LESLIE 
Canadian  Press 
November  2,  2005 

TORONTO  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  should  consider  funding  social 
and  support  programs  for  aboriginal  Canadians  who  leave  reserves  and  move 
to  urban  areas  in  search  of  work,  Ontario  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  said 
Wednesday. 

"I  think  the  federal  government  has  got  to  take  a long,  hard  look  at 
providing  financial  support  for  First  Nations  who  decide  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  be  found  on  reserves,"  McGuinty  said  on  his  way  into  his 
weekly  Liberal  cabinet  meeting.  "They  are  going  to  look  to  make  a better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families  off  reserve,  and  they're  going  to 
go  into  the  province's  dominion." 

McGuinty  said  Ontario  would  work  with  Ottawa  to  ensure  both  levels  of 
governments  are  providing  what  he  called  "culturally  sensitive  programs" 
to  help  aboriginals  find  real  opportunities,  both  on  and  off  the  reserve. 

"I  think  reserves  are  here  to  stay,"  he  said.  "The  challenge  is,  how  do 
we  make  prosperity  there  sustainable?  How  do  we  build  real,  long-lasting 
job  opportunities  there?" 

McGuinty  said  federal  and  provincial  politicians  must  deal  with  the 
difficult  challenges  surrounding  economic  opportunities  for  First  Nations 
people,  and  he's  confident  it  will  get  addressed  at  a first  ministers' 
meeting  later  this  month  in  Kelowna,  B.C. 

"These  are  not  easy  questions,"  he  said.  "It's  high  time  that  we  began 
to  grapple  with  them." 

David  Ramsay,  the  Ontario  minister  responsible  for  aboriginal  affairs, 
has  said  the  province  was  considering  opening  up  Crown  lands  north  of  the 
51st  parallel  to  logging  operations  for  aboriginals  as  one  way  of  creating 
economic  growth  for  remote  First  Nations  communities. 

"The  general  discussion  about  closing  that  economic  gap  (between 
aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  Canadians)  is  very  important,  and  I think 
we'll  see  some  real  progress  in  Kelowna,"  Ramsay  said  Wednesday. 

Ramsay  said  he  was  still  waiting  for  a report  on  the  state  of  the 


drinking  water  on  124  Ontario  reserves,  which  he  ordered  after  last  week's 
emergency  evacuation  of  the  Kashechewan  reserve  on  the  edge  of  lames  Bay 
because  of  water-related  health  problems. 

New  Democrat  environment  critic  Marilyn  Churley  said  the  province  should 
immediately  enter  into  resource  revenue-sharing  agreements  with  First 
Nations  communities  while  working  with  aboriginal  leaders  to  develop  a 
long-term  economic  plan. 

"Turing  a blind  eye,  which  is  what's  been  happening  throughout  history, 
is  not  going  to  work  anymore,"  Churley  said. 

"I  think  that  it  has  to  be  led  by  First  Nations.  Let's  let  them 
determine  their  own  future,  their  own  fate,  working  with  governments." 

Ramsay  said  the  province  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  what  he  called 
government-to-government  talks  on  revenue  sharing  with  aboriginal  leaders 
in  the  near  future. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Canadian  Press. 
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Tribal  Group  to  Sue  Over  LNG  Lease 
by  KATHERINE  CASSIDY;  OF  THE  NEWS  STAFF 
Bangor  Daily  News  Bangor,  ME 
November  2,  2005 

Six  members  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  at  Pleasant  Point  said  they  will 
file  a federal  lawsuit  involving  liquefied  natural  gas  development  issues 
today  against  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  U.S.  District  Court  in  Bangor. 

The  news  was  announced  Tuesday  evening  by  the  group  Nulankeyutmonen 
Nkihtaqmikon  (We  Protect  Our  Homeland) . The  Nulankeyutmonen  Nkihtaqmikon 
members,  whose  names  were  not  released,  form  the  Passamaquoddy  Pleasant 
Point  affiliate  of  Save  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  an  alliance  of  those  in 
Washington  County  and  New  Brunswick  who  oppose  LNG  development  within 
Washington  County. 

The  lawsuit  is  focused  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Department  of 
Interior's  Dune  1,  2005,  approval  of  a "ground  lease"  to  the  Quoddy  Bay 
LLC  to  allow  construction  of  an  LNG  terminal  at  Split  Rock  on  the  Pleasant 
Point  reservation. 

A more  complete  announcement  will  be  released  today  at  11  a.m.,  after 
the  group's  complaint  is  filed.  Tribal  members  also  will  hold  a news 
conference  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  at  Split  Rock. 

The  siting  of  LNG  facilities  within  coastal  Washington  County  has  become 
a divisive  issue  in  the  last  18  months  among  those  who  live  locally. 
Passamaquoddy  leaders  announced  in  Dune  2004  they  were  partnering  with 
Quoddy  Bay  LLC,  a development  group  out  of  Oklahoma,  to  put  an  LNG 
terminal  on  tribal  land. 

The  proposal  has  split  tribal  members,  friends  and  neighbors.  Some  seek 
the  jobs  and  the  money  that  such  a development  would  bring;  others  believe 
the  heavy  industry  would  negatively  affect  the  quality  of  life  around  the 
Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Save  Passamaquoddy  Bay  was  formed  in  opposition  to  the  arrival  of  Quoddy 
Bay  principals  and  their  partnership  with  Passamaquoddy  leaders. 

Since  Quoddy  Bay  and  the  Passamaquoddy  began  their  work  together,  two 
other  development  teams  are  also  eyeing  towns  just  up  the  coast  from 
Pleasant  Point  - Perry,  Robbinston  and  Calais  - for  separate,  additional 
LNG  projects. 

For  the  projects  - in  the  $400  million  to  $500  million  range  - to  be 


built,  Permission  must  come  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission. 

A FERC  official  told  an  audience  in  Robbinston  last  month  that  if  all 
three  developers  present  applications  that  meet  all  the  federal  safety 
standards,  all  three  LNG  plants  could  be  built  within  an  8-  mile  range  of 
one  another. 

The  announcement  of  the  suit  was  embargoed  until  6 a.m.  today  but  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  was  given  permission  to  publish  limited  details. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Bangor  Daily  News  Bangor,  ME. 
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Officers  feared  for  their  lives 
By  PAUL  DAQUILANTE 
Of  the  News-Register 
November  3,  2005 

SHERIDAN  - Yamhill  County  sheriff's  deputy  Rich  Geist  and  Oregon  State 
Police  trooper  Randy  Ogle  believed  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
killed  or  seriously  injured  Monday  afternoon  when  they  fatally  shot  a 
Grand  Ronde  man,  according  to  Sheriff  lack  Crabtree. 

He  said  Martin  Anthony  "Marty"  George  attempted  to  run  them  over  in  a 
late-model  Chevrolet  Blazer  when  they  confronted  him  on  the  long  gravel 
drive  leading  into  the  300-acre  Togstad  Ranch.  He  said  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  open  fire. 

The  36-year-old  George,  a member  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribe  and  former 
employee  of  the  tribal  newspaper  Smoke  Signals,  died  at  the  scene  of  the 
3:15  shooting  - a ranchhouse  nestled  in  the  woods  northwest  of  Sheridan  at 
19181  S.W.  Rock  Creek  Road. 

District  Attorney  Brad  Berry  was  joined  by  Crabtree  at  a Tuesday 
afternoon  press  conference  in  the  courthouse  called  to  discuss  the 
shooting. 

Pressed  repeatedly.  Berry  refused  comment  at  the  press  briefing  on  the 
officers'  decision  to  employ  deadly  force.  But  Crabtree  offered  his 
opinion  afterward. 

"It  is  critical  people  have  a sense  of  what  happened,  so  they  have  a 
better  understanding  of  why  it  happened,"  the  sheriff  said.  "The  officers 
believed  they  were  going  to  be  run  down. 

"If  you're  standing  out  in  the  mud,  with  a 3,000-pound  vehicle  coming  at 
you,  and  accelerating,  you're  in  a bad  position.  In  that  situation,  your 
life  is  in  danger." 

Crabtree  said  the  officers  were  equipped  with  "less  than  lethal  gear," 
including  bean  bag  rounds,  pepper  spray  and  batons. 

"Given  the  totality  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  threat  the  officers 
felt,  they  made  a judgment  call  that  those  measures  would  not  be 
effective,"  Crabtree  said. 

Lt.  Marti  West,  commander  of  the  McMinnville  office  of  the  Oregon  State 
Police,  said  the  final  call  would  be  up  to  Berry. 

However,  she  said  everything  she  knows  about  the  case  right  now  leads 
her  to  second  the  sheriff's  assessment.  She  said  it  appears  to  her  the  use 
of  deadly  force  was  justified  under  the  circumstances. 

Court  records  list  a series  of  convictions  for  George  in  Lincoln,  Linn, 
Marion,  Polk  and  Yamhill  counties,  dating  back  to  1989.  They  include 
burglary,  assault,  auto  theft,  resisting  arrest,  escape,  possession  of  a 
controlled  substance,  criminal  mischief,  contempt  of  court,  disorderly 


conduct,  driving  under  the  influence,  driving  while  suspended,  failure  to 
appear,  harassment  and  probation  violation. 

He  was  reported  initially  to  have  a robbery  conviction  on  his  record  as 
well.  That  was  the  initial  charge  in  the  case,  but  it  was  subsequently 
reduced  in  a plea  bargain. 

George,  who  had  struggled  with  a methamphetamine  addiction,  had  an 
outstanding  arrest  warrant  issued  Duly  19.  It  alleged  violation  of  his 
probation  in  a five-year-old  case  in  which  he  confronted  officers  with  a 
crossbow  during  a standoff  in  the  parking  lot  of  Coyote  Doe's  Restaurant 
in  Willamina. 

In  the  Sunday  afternoon  standoff,  officers  trying  to  serve  a failure  to 
appear  warrant  hit  a clearly  agitated  George  with  several  bean  bag  rounds, 
struck  him  with  batons  and  pepper  sprayed  him,  all  to  no  avail. 

At  one  point,  then-deputy  Rob  Nou,  now  police  chief  in  the  Eastern 
Oregon  town  of  Burns,  drew  his  sidearm  on  an  advancing  George.  At  the  time 
Nou  said  he  came  close  to  opening  fire  before  realizing  the  crossbow  was 
not  loaded. 

Eventually,  then-deputy  Bob  Wiro,  now  retired,  tackled  George  from 
behind.  Nou  and  another  deputy  then  grabbed  George's  arms,  pinned  him  to 
the  ground  and  took  him  into  custody. 

Officers  said  the  warrant  they  were  trying  to  serve  stemmed  from  Linn 
County  charges  of  possession  of  meth  and  unauthorized  use  of  a motor 
vehicle.  George  ultimately  settled  the  Willamina  case  by  pleading  guilty 
to  four  counts  of  attempted  second-degree  assault. 

According  to  Berry,  the  new  incident  began  unfolding  Monday  morning, 
about  nine  hours  before  Geist  and  Ogle  opened  fire  on  George  with  semi- 
automatic handguns. 

About  6:15  a.m.,  deputy  Todd  Steele  took  a theft  complaint  from  a 
Sheridan  resident  who  identified  George  as  the  suspect  and  described  the 
Blazer  he  was  operating. 

At  the  time,  officers  believed  George  had  stolen  the  vehicle,  which 
carried  Washington  license  plates.  However,  Crabtree  said  it  turned  out  he 
borrowed  it  with  the  owner's  permission. 

Steele  determined  there  was  a warrant  out  for  George's  arrest  and  issued 
an  "attempt  to  locate"  that  included  a vehicle  description. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  deputy  Derrin  Broome  spotted  the  Blazer, 
recognized  George  and  attempted  to  make  the  stop.  When  George  took  off, 
Broome  initiated  pursuit  on  Rock  Creek  Road. 

As  the  chase  continued  onto  Thomson  Mill  and  Gopher  Valley  roads,  the 
southbound  George  crossed  the  centerline  and  forced  two  oncoming  patrol 
cars  off  the  pavement. 

Then  Broome  lost  control  and  crashed  his  car  into  a ditch,  totaling  it. 
He  was  transported  by  ambulance  to  Willamette  Valley  Medical  Center  in 
McMinnville,  where  he  was  released  following  emergency  room  treatment. 

Crabtree  said  deputies  feared  from  the  outset  that  it  would  not  be  a 
routine  stop. 

"Our  deputies  were  very  familiar  with  this  individual,"  the  sheriff  said 
"He  had  a history  of  resisting  arrest.  A statewide  felony  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  his  arrest,  with  an  officer  safety  caution.  He  had  possibly 
committed  a crime  earlier  in  the  day." 

Given  all  those  factors,  Crabtree  said,  the  officers  involved  in  the 
pursuit  took  an  extremely  cautious  approach. 

"You  revert  back  to  your  training,"  he  said.  "Your  basic  traffic  stop 
will  have  certain  dangers.  This  was  going  to  be  handled  differently.  The 
officers'  guards  were  up." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  officers  continued  to  patrol  the  area  without  luck. 
Then  a citizen  reported  seeing  the  Blazer  turn  off  Smithville  Road. 

At  the  scene,  officers  found  fresh  tire  impressions  in  the  dirt  and  mud, 
and  heard  a vehicle  driving  through  the  adjacent  tree  farm.  But  they  were 
unable  to  make  contact. 

About  2:30  p.m.,  officers  spotted  George  on  Rock  Creek  Road,  but  he 
disappeared  into  a wooded  area.  About  45  minutes  later,  they  discovered 
him  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  driveway  leading  into  the  Togstad  Ranch, 


owned  by  the  family  of  Sheridan  garage  owner  Don  Togstad,  and  tried  to 
block  him  in. 

The  ensuing  confrontation  was  witnessed  by  Patti  Montgomery,  caretaker 
for  Togstad's  father  at  the  ranchhouse,  and  a woman  who  rents  a separate 
ranch  residence  nearby.  They  said  the  lead  officers  jumped  out  of  their 
cars,  George  accelerated  toward  them  and  they  fired. 

Montgomery  said  a friend  had  called  Don's  Auto  to  warn  him  a wanted 
felon  was  on  the  loose  near  his  dad's  ranch.  The  garage  owner  called 
Montgomery  at  3:04  p.m.  to  warn  her,  and  she  noted  the  time  as  she  took 
the  call. 

She  said  she  tried  to  call  the  tenant,  but  got  no  answer  and  settled  for 
leaving  a message.  Then  she  went  to  lock  the  front  door. 

As  she  went  to  the  door,  she  said,  she  glanced  out  the  front  window  and 
saw  the  tenant  down  the  driveway  a piece  talking  to  a man  in  a mud- 
spattered  vehicle.  She  walked  outside  and  began  calling  to  the  woman. 

As  the  woman  neared  the  house,  the  man  climbed  into  his  car  and  began 
backing  toward  them.  Comparing  notes  and  realizing  the  stranger  was  the 
wanted  felon  Montgomery  had  been  warned  about,  the  women  ran  into  the 
house  to  call  911. 

Dust  then,  Montgomery  said,  a patrol  car  drove  into  view,  and  she  could 
see  other  patrol  cars  approaching  from  behind.  Two  officers  exited  their 
vehicles  and  ordered  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  the  mud-spattered  vehicle  to 
get  out  and  surrender. 

When  the  vehicle  sped  toward  them,  she  said,  the  officers  opened  fire. 

She  said  she  heard  three  shots,  then  lost  count.  The  vehicle  left  the 
driveway  and  rolled  down  an  embankment  into  some  trees. 

Montgomery  said  the  man  had  introduced  himself  to  the  tenant  and  shaken 
her  hand.  She  said  he  did  not  seem  agitated. 

Geist,  37,  a five-year  veteran  of  the  sheriff's  office,  and  Ogle,  35,  a 
six-year  veteran  of  the  McMinnville  state  police  office,  have  been  placed 
on  paid  administrative  leave  pending  completion  of  an  investigation.  That 
is  standard  procedure  whenever  officers  are  involved  in  a shooting. 

The  Yamhill  County  Major  Crime  Response  Team,  an  interdisciplinary  unit, 
is  heading  up  the  overall  investigation.  It  is  overseen  by  Berry. 

When  the  team  completes  its  work,  its  findings  will  be  made  public. 

Berry  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  sheriff's  office  is  planning  to  conduct  its  own  internal 
investigation.  It  will  be  limited  to  reviewing  Geist 's  decision  to  employ 
deadly  force. 

"While  deputy  Geist  is  on  leave,  there  will  be  an  independent 
investigation  within  our  department  to  determine  if  any  laws  were  broken 
or  policies  violated,"  Crabtree  said.  "That  is  a completely  separate 
investigation . " 

Whenever  a deputy  employs  force  in  the  line  of  duty,  even  less  than 
deadly  force,  a review  board  meets  to  determine  whether  he  was  justified 
in  his  decision  and  employed  it  appropriately,  the  sheriff  said.  He  said 
the  review  board  would  probably  convene  Tuesday. 

The  shooting  scene  was  cleared  late  Tuesday. 

George's  body  was  taken  to  the  State  Medical  Examiner's  Office,  where  an 
autopsy  was  performed  Wednesday.  The  Blazer  was  towed  to  the  county  shops 
in  McMinnville  for  examination  and  impounding. 

"I  want  to  be  sure  we  get  a full  and  complete  picture  of  what  happened 
from  the  officers,"  Berry  said.  "They  have  been  interviewed  and  will  be 
re-interviewed . Witnesses  are  being  interviewed,  evidence  is  being 
processed . 

"When  all  of  this  comes  together,  you  get  the  full  picture  of  what 
happened.  You  want  to  gather  the  evidence,  piece  by  piece,  little  by 
little,  and  let  the  picture  develop  itself.  Things  will  move  quickly." 

Berry  would  not  say  how  many  shots  the  officers  fired,  how  many  struck 
George  or  where  George  was  hit.  He  would  not  say  if  any  weapons,  drugs  or 
drug  paraphernalia  had  been  found  on  the  body  or  in  the  vehicle. 

He  did  say  that  George  was  at  the  wheel  when  the  shots  rang  out. 


Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  under  the  direction  of  Dallas  Mortuary 
Chapel . 
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Congress  asked  to  investigate  prisoner  abuse  at  the  BIA  jail. 

By  John  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
November  2,  2005 

"We  passed  a resolution  for  a Congressional  investigation  of  prisoner 
abuse  by  the  BIA,"  said  Blackfeet  Tribal  Councilman  Fred  Guardipee  Monday, 
Oct.  24,  in  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Conference  Room.  The  Councilman  said  the 
Tribe  has  asked  the  FBI  to  investigate  allegations  of  abuse  at  the 
Browning  jail,  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement  branch 
since  its  takeover  more  than  two  years  ago. 

"I  feel  this  needs  to  happen,"  agreed  Chairman  Pat  Thomas.  "There  are 
several  issues  to  be  investigated,  so  in  fairness  to  both  sides  we've 
contacted  our  Congressional  delegation  and  Governor  Schweitzer,  and  we 
will  be  pursuing  this." 

In  related  developments,  meetings  have  been  held  and  a committee  formed 
for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  reassume  control  of  law  enforcement  from  the 
Bureau.  "I've  more  or  less  taken  the  lead  in  reassuming  control," 

Guardipee  said.  "We've  formed  a committee  and  we're  getting  funding  for  a 
budget.  We've  applied  for  three  grants  and  we  hope  to  have  it  in  place  by 
next  January  or  by  March  at  the  latest." 

Guardipee  said  the  Tribe  met  with  BIA  Special  Agent  Matt  Pryor  and  his 
staff  in  Billings  earlier  last  month.  "We  let  them  know  about  our 
recontracting,  and  they  were  fully  supportive,"  Guardipee  said,  "but  we 
must  address  the  original  issue  for  the  takeover.  The  biggest  block  is 
Tribal  Council  interference  in  the  program,  so  we're  putting  together  a 
law  and  order  commission.  We've  advertised  for  it,  but  we  didn't  get  much 
response  so  we're  thinking  of  starting  with  police  officers  to  fill  the 
extra  seats  until  we  have  enough  civilians  to  fill  it." 

In  the  long  term,  Guardipee  said  the  Tribal  Council  is  considering 
holding  a constitutional  convention  in  order  to  achieve  separation  of 
powers,  and  eventually  to  require  that  licensed  attorneys  staff  the  Tribal 
Court  and  Appellate  Court. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  6-November  12 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

6 

Our  joys  and  our  sorrows  come  from  within,  not  from  those  around  us. 

7 

Make  your  opportunities  --  do  not  wait  for  them. 

8 

Wherever  you  are,  let  your  spirit  dwell  in  the  wilderness. 

9 

Spend  each  day  well  --  once  gone,  it  cannot  be  reclaimed. 


10 

Take  time  to  enjoy  the  world  around  you. 

11 

The  blue  of  the  sky  perfectly  mirrors  the  blue  of  the  ocean. 

12 

The  reef  fish  dart  in  and  out  of  shadows  like  restless  dancers. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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longing  for  the  sweet  taste  of  freedom 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Once  a long  time  ago  it  was  summer  once,  where  all  those  that  lived  in 
the  valleys,  hills  and  mountains  enjoyed  the  long  days  of  summer.  The 
flowers  grew,  the  nuts,  plants  and  grasses  tasted  sweet,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  brought  life  to  everything.  There  is  nothing  like  the  quiet  of  a 
valley  meadow  with  a cool  breeze  and  the  rush  of  mountain  stream  nearby. 
One  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  slow  movement  of  cloud  across  the  blue  sky,  and 
watch  the  flight  of  the  eagle  dancing  on  the  wind  way  up  so  high  it  is  a 
mere  speck  in  the  sky.  It  is  the  time  of  youth,  of  hopes,  dreams  and 
feeling  that  somewhere  in  the  world  everything  is  alright  for  those 
moments  where  time  stands  still. 

In  the  lull  of  sunshine,  dreams  and  rest,  there  came  a stiff  wind, 
blowing  from  the  south  and  east.  A slight  coolness  in  the  air  came  upon 
the  land  and  the  creatures  stirred  feeling  the  chill  of  a brisk  wind.  It 
is  nothing  but  air,  nothing  more  some  said,  let  it  be  and  the  sun  will 
bear  down  on  us  and  all  will  be  well.  Some  of  the  animals  looked  to  the 
wind  as  a sign  of  change,  not  quite  knowing  what  the  next  day  would  bring, 
but  kept  a watchful  eye  and  ear  for  the  subtle  things  that  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  summer. 

Summer  comes  and  goes,  the  sun  always  shines,  a few  days  of  stormy 
weather  that  blows  itself  out  always  appear  on  the  horizon,  the  sound  of 
thunder  brings  heavy  rains,  dark  skies  and  the  sound  of  crashing  thunder. 
Bolts  of  lightning  can  be  seen  flashing  in  the  distance  and  some  creatures 
played,  while  others  looked  to  the  sky  to  see  what  was  different  about 
this  new  storm.  Some  ran  around  and  quietly  gathered  seeds,  blades  of 
grass,  bark  and  plant  food  eating  some  and  putting  the  rest  away  in  a safe 
place  for  a future  time. 

As  all  things  do,  the  long  days  of  summer  ended  and  the  leaves  of  color 
came  to  the  valley,  bright  orange,  yellow,  pale  pink  and  lavender  filled 
the  mountainside.  Cool  winds  brought  a harvest  of  every  kind  of  plant  and 
the  bounty  was  collected,  the  celebration  of  the  fruits  of  the  valley  were 
taken,  some  ate  all  that  there  was,  the  winter  will  be  not  so  hard,  it 
will  be  easy,  slight  winds  and  little  snow  and  soon  it  will  be  summer 
again  some  said  and  so  they  played  and  went  about  their  life  expecting  the 
sun  to  shine  again. 

Some  creatures  gathered  plant  food,  eating  some  of  what  they  had  found 
and  put  just  a little  away  after  all  there  might  be  a winter  snow  that 
will  cover  everything  for  a little  while,  but  it  would  not  last  long  and 
they  would  be  able  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  stores  of  their  neighbors 
who  worked  to  put  away  the  fruits  of  their  work,  gathering  seeds,  nuts, 
berries,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  storing  away  these  things  in  their  homes, 
and  in  secret  places  set  aside  in  the  forests,  canyons  and  valleys  they 
knew  looking  to  survive  the  harshest  of  winter.  In  all  of  this  there  were 


many  creatures  who  looked  to  each  new  dawn  and  thought  not  too  much  about 
the  coming  season  but  said  I will  manage  to  get  by  and  survive  today,  let 
tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 

So  it  was  in  the  long  days  of  summer  when  the  heat  beat  down  and  life 
was  good,  the  creatures  all  found  the  long  days  of  summer  were  the  best 
they  had  ever  known.  In  the  way  things  would  go  it  was  a time  that  was 
like  no  other  and  they  did  not  know  that  it  would  never  be  like  that  again 
Can  you  remember  such  days  where  the  grass  was  soft,  and  cool  water  was 
nearby  and  there  was  slight  cool  breeze  and  clouds  slipped  on  by  way  up 
high  and  all  that  mattered  was  to  etch  into  your  soul  that  in  all  the 
world  there  was  no  place  quite  like  that  and  at  the  time  you  didn't  really 

notice  it,  but  after  a lifetime  has  gone  by  you  remember  the  warmth  of  the 

sun  on  your  skin,  the  coolness  of  drink  on  your  lips  and  the  time  when  you 
really  didn't  now  it  but  you  could  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  just  because 
you  wanted  to  and  nothing  more.  A sense  of  freedom  to  run,  to  walk  or  sit 
and  watch,  to  go  to  the  highest  point,  or  to  wade  through  the  water  and  to 
sleep  in  a mountain  meadow.  It  is  to  know  free  dom,  to  have  a balance 
where  the  earth  and  all  the  creatures  around  and  the  everything  was  in 
harmony.  That  is  how  it  was  that  summer  for  all  these  creatures. 

Then  one  day  the  winds  began  to  blow  and  chilling  frost  came  up  the  land 
where  the  wind  blew  so  stiff  and  cold  it  froze  everything  on  the  ground, 
there  was  no  place  not  touched.  It  found  the  highest  mountain,  the  lowest 
valley  and  every  plain,  there  was  not  a blade  of  grass  that  didn't  feel 
the  sting  of  cold  wind.  It  was  at  this  time  that  some  of  the  creatures  who 

had  enjoyed  summer  were  overcome  by  the  changes  to  their  places,  where  the 

cold  crept  in  and  took  the  very  warmth  from  their  breath.  They  struggled 
against  the  cold  and  left  their  land  and  them  barren.  They  suffered  hunger 
frostbite  and  fell  frozen  in  their  own  homelands. 

Some  others  moved  on  leaving  their  homelands,  remembering  the  familiar 
valleys,  mountains  and  streams  of  their  youth,  the  songs  of  life  and  the 
sweet  taste  of  mountain  streams  and  found  that  their  stores  were  not 
enough,  they  lost  the  memories  of  a good  life  and  with  it  the  heart  to  go 
on,  taking  refuge  where  they  could  and  moved  about  the  land  as  strangers 
in  it.  Many  of  these  creatures  suffered  from  the  change  in  seasons  and 
vanished  from  the  land  never  to  be  seen  again,  and  yet  some  were  like 
mirages,  who  scattered  to  the  four  winds  to  find  a place  to  call  home. 

There  were  some  creatures  who  had  spent  their  time  saving  their  stores, 
their  harvest,  who  endured  the  hardships  dealt  them  that  were  as  harsh  as 
any  could  be.  They  had  known  the  long  days  of  summer  and  remembered  the 
cool  breezes  and  found  shelter  in  the  places  they  roamed.  The  winds  blew, 
the  hard  snows  fell  and  the  land  was  barren.  The  snow  fell  hard,  and  the 
ice  covered  everything.  All  that  was  familiar  was  changed  by  the  long 
winter.  In  their  shelters  they  spoke  of  earlier  times,  when  the  sky  was 
blue,  of  a time  when  they  could  travel  to  their  homelands,  a spot  where 
the  red  fern  hangs  above  the  water,  just  touching  it.  They  talked  of 
mountain  meadows  and  waist  high  grass,  and  of  dances  they  did  to  welcome 
the  spring,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  bears  sleep,  a time  to  dance  to 
shake  out  the  old  bones  and  welcome  the  spring  showers,  the  he-rains  and 
soft-she  rains  that  would  bring  back  the  warmth  of  summer. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  and  the  land  was  harsh,  the  trees  died  and 
were  no  more.  The  canyons  and  rivers  were  dried  up  so  that  even  the  fish 
could  not  live  there  anymore.  The  skies  were  no  longer  blue,  but  gray  and 
dark,  the  smell  of  fresh  pine  was  the  taste  of  acrid  smoke.  In  the  fires 
of  home,  in  the  quiet  of  night  where  those  that  remained  gathered  they 
talk  about  a time  when  all  creatures  enjoyed  a good  day  but  those  days  are 
no  more.  The  long  winter  has  gone  on  and  on  and  the  world  has  forever 
changed . 

It  does  not  matter  that  canyon  echoes  are  silenced,  and  the  taste  of 
spring  water  has  a brackish  taste,  or  that  the  sunlight  is  filtered 
through  a haze,  all  these  have  come  to  all  the  creatures  of  the  world  and 
we  continue  on  in  it.  The  one  thing  that  is  gone  forever  is  the  sweet 
taste  of  going  about  to  any  mountaintop,  to  any  valley  or  plain,  not  so 
much  in  being  able  to  do  it  because  we  can  get  up  and  go,  but  that  in  the 
long  days  of  winter  and  killing  frost  the  fact  that  some  survived  are  not 
free.  We  are  dependent  sovereigns,  and  the  sweet  taste  of  respect  as  a 


common  man  that  we  knew  long  ago  is  not  ours  but  rests  not  in  the  thoughts 
and  minds  of  men  like  us,  but  in  the  dollars  and  lack  of  common  sense  of 
an  alphabet  soup  that  can't  spell  its'  own  name. 

Who  am  I that  I have  survived,  I am  a Native  American  who  is  searching 
for  the  true  meaning  of  freedom  in  his  own  land,  and  in  the  books  it  is 
written  that  I do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  myself,  a dependant  a ward 
to  a body  who  has  no  face,  no  heart  and  does  not  treat  any  of  us  by  the 
tenants  afforded  the  lowest  person  who  is  by  birth  not  Native. 

All  the  talk  from  past  Presidents,  bureaucrats,  army  generals,  tribal 
treaties,  executive  orders  do  not  give  me  the  most  basic  rights  afforded 
an  average  American.  The  US  Bill  of  Rights  do  not  apply  to  Indians  and 
that  is  the  rub,  if  in  all  this  litigation  on  Cobell,  the  one  that  has 
come  to  light  is  that  all  our  rights,  hopes  and  faith  lie  in  the  hands  of 
one  bureaucrat  in  a government  office  who  doesn't  care  about  any  of  the 
basic  rights  of  over  500  tribes.  We  are  nothing  but  a voice  in  the  wind 
that  carries  no  weight  in  Washindoan,  as  we  say  in  Navajo.  Discussion  on 
mascots  is  too  trivial  an  issue  when  basic  human  rights  are  not  afforded 
to  us.  I long  for  the  taste  of  it  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  truly  free  in 
America . 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Hohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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TWO  THOUSAND  AND  COUNTING 

Two  thousand  of  our  Finest  Lost 
And  no  matter  how  you  Feel 
If  this  War  is  wrong  or  right? 

All  those  Losses  are  too  Real. 

Every  State  in  our  Union 
Has  Lost  at  least  one  Soul 
And  most  of  our  Possessions 
Has  added  some,  to  that  Sad  Toll. 

As  part  of  that  Wartime  Cost 
Almost  fifty  Women  Died 
As  their  Duty  to  their  Country 
Stood  with  the  Men,  by  their  side. 

The  First  took  eighteen  months 
The  Second  thousand,  in  one  year 
There's  not  a sign  of  winding  down 
But,  it's  getting  Worse,  I Fear. 

There  are  fifteen  thousand  Wounded 
Many  of  them  Maimed  for  Life 
Some  Lost  Limbs,  some.  Peace  of  Mind 
To  the  Waste  of  Wartime's  strife. 

Thousands  of  Loved  Ones  and  Friends 
Are  Mourning,  aching  with  that  Pain 
Knowing  there  are  only  Memories 
Of  those  they'll  never  See  again. 

Close  to  three  hundred  Contractors 
"In  Country"  of  their  own  volition 
But  for  those  Grieving  Loss  at  home 
It  doesn't  change  the  Pain's  Condition. 


And,  then  there  are  those  Estimates 


Of  maybe  thirty  thousand  more 

Innocent  Men,  Women  and  Kids 

Who  have  passed  through  Allah's  door. 

Two  and  one  half  years  so  far 
That's  at  Least  one  thousand  each  Day 
And  with  no  Ending  within  Sight 
I wonder  what  Price  we  will  Pay? 

Some  will  argue,  it  is  Worth  it 
And  some  will  say  the  Cost,  too  High 
But  I just  wonder  Why,  for  Freedom 
So  Many  always  have  to  Die? 

Del  "Abe"  Hones 
October  25,  2005 
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Study:  Religious  peyote  use  not  harmful 
Source:  AP 
November  4,  2005 

BOSTON  - Researchers  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  hallucinogenic 
cactus  known  as  peyote  causes  brain  damage  or  psychological  problems  among 
American  Indians  who  use  it  frequently  in  religious  ceremonies. 

In  fact,  the  Harvard-affiliated  researchers  found  that  members  of  the 
Native  American  Church  performed  better  on  some  psychological  tests  than 
other  Navajos  who  don't  regularly  use  peyote. 

A 1994  federal  law  allows  roughly  300-thousand  members  of  the  Native 
American  Church  to  use  peyote  as  a religious  sacrament. 

The  cactus  contains  the  hallucinogen  mescaline. 

The  five-year  study  found  that  Navajos  who  abused  alcohol  fared  worse  on 
the  tests  than  church  members  who  used  peyote  more  than  100  times. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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NAU  resident  elder  shares  knowledge 
Erny  Zah 

Arizona  Daily  Sun 
October  29,  2005 

FLAGSTAFF  - Living  a long  life  is  respected  in  many  Native  American 
communities.  The  Applied  Indigenous  Studies  program  is  no  different.  At 
the  AIS  program  at  Northern  Arizona  University,  long-life  experience  is 
cherished  in  the  form  of  resident  elders.  Bob  Lomadafkie,  a Hopi,  is  one 
of  two  resident  elders. 

"We  do  have  a focus  on  traditional  knowledge,"  said  Octaviana  Trujillo, 


AIS  department  chair. 

Lomadafkie,  an  artisan,  has  been  a resident  of  Flagstaff  for  most  of  his 
life  and  said  his  pathway  to  becoming  a resident  elder  came  a few  years 
ago.  When  Lomadafkie,  63,  was  working  at  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona, 
Trujillo  came  to  him  asking  to  place  AIS  interns  at  the  museum.  She 
suggested  the  idea  of  becoming  a resident  elder. 

The  Ottens  Foundation  and  Wells  Fargo  have  provided  the  program  with 
funding  to  support  the  elders-in-residence  program. 

Sitting  in  a coffeehouse,  Lomadafkie,  dressed  in  a black  shirt  with  a 
thin  silver  bracelet  on  his  left  wrist,  first  recalled  what  the  western 
side  of  Flagstaff  used  to  look  like  when  he  was  a child.  Looking  at  South 
Milton  Road,  he  said  there  weren't  any  buildings,  but  rather,  fields  with 
sunflowers . 

"That's  when  Flagstaff  had  a population  of  6,000,"  he  said. 

Flagstaff  now  is  "too  big,"  he  said. 

Lomadafkie  works  three  days  a week  at  NAU  and  has  an  office.  He  tries  to 
establish  communication  with  the  Indian  students  because  there  are  social 
issues  he  may  be  able  to  help  with. 

"We  want  to  help  (students)  feel  comfortable  without  compromising  where 
they  come  from.  That's  another  thing,  is  not  to  give  up  your  identity,"  he 
said . 

There  are  cultural  issues  that  arise  for  Native  Americans  students  where 
they  might  feel  timid  to  share  with  a person  who  might  not  understand,  he 
said . 

Philan  Tree,  a Navajo  student  from  Tolani  Lake,  agrees. 

"It's  the  perspective  of  it.  They  are  more  understanding,"  she  said, 
adding  that  it's  helpful  that  resident  elders  are  of  the  same  background 
as  some  students.  They  provide  an  ear  if  "there  are  things  you  can't 
explain,"  she  said. 

Lomadafkie  has  been  polling  students  and  hearing  what  their  concerns  are. 
He  sees  himself  as  a "sounding  board  ...  to  hear  them  and  know  that  they 
are  understood." 

He  hopes  this  understanding  will  take  on  a new  meaning. 

"We  want  to  create  a Native  community  within  the  AIS  department,"  he 
said . 

That  a community  with  incorporated  indigenous  knowledge  is  recognized 
and  embraced  by  a university  is  unique,  Trujillo  said.  NAU  is  only  one  of 
two  universities  in  North  America  that  has  resident  elders  as  part  of  its 
academic  staff. 

Lomadafkie  also  believes  this  community  serves  as  a pathway  to  a larger 
picture  embracing  all  walks  of  life. 

"It's  your  life  pattern,"  he  said.  "You  address  that  world,  and  you 
address  it  with  your  knowledge." 

Copyright  c.  2005  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tewa  language  program  unique  to  school 
By  Dohn  Sena  The  New  Mexican 
October  31,  2005 

In  one  corner  of  the  lunchroom  at  Tesuque  Elementary  School,  a group  of 
students  and  two  teachers  stood  in  a circle  exchanging  such  day-to-day 
phrases  as  "How  are  you?"  and  "My  name  is  ..."  But  they  were  doing  it  in 
Tewa . 

The  students  spoke  softly,  unsure  if  they  were  saying  the  phrases  right 
and  looking  to  their  teachers  for  guidance.  After  a small  correction  and  a 


nod  of  approval  from  an  instructor,  the  students  smiled  and  continued. 

The  group  of  10,  members  of  the  school's  Tewa  language  program,  meets 
three  times  a week  for  45  minutes  and  is  led  by  Thelma  Tapia  and  Arlene 
Herrera.  Although  it  is  limited  to  students  from  Tesuque  Pueblo,  the 
school's  program  is  unique  and  something  officials  readily  call  attention 
to. 

"The  biggest  plus  is  that  children  from  Tesuque  Pueblo  get  a chance  to 
continue  their  language  and  culture,"  Principal  Cliff  Cisneros  said. 

"There  are  not  many  children  who  are  speaking  the  language,"  said  Tapia, 
who  learned  it  from  her  parents  and  grandparents  . She  said  many  children 
understand  Tewa  but  respond  in  English. 

Herrera,  who  was  part  of  a similar  program  that  started  at  the  school  in 
1996  but  ended  two  years  later,  said  the  push  to  speak  Tewa  also  exists 
outside  the  school.  "There's  more  encouragement,  more  effort  in  the 
community  to  speak  the  language,"  she  said. 

For  Cisneros,  in  his  eighth  year  as  principal  at  the  school,  the  Tewa 
language  program  is  just  one  of  the  many  good  things  happening  at  Tesuque. 
Mr.  C,  as  his  students  call  him,  can  run  down  a list  off  the  top  of  his 
head:  the  school  garden  on  land  belonging  to  a neighbor  , the  art  program 
and  a dedicated  and  close-knit  staff;  not  to  mention  being  one  of  the  12 
schools  in  the  district  to  make  adequate  yearly  progress  last  year  under 
the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

Cisneros  said  he  loves  coming  to  school  because  of  Tesuque 's  rural 
setting.  "I  come  onto  campus  in  the  mornings  and  hear  roosters,"  he  said. 

The  school's  isolation,  just  10  minutes  from  Santa  Fe  but  nestled  at  the 
base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  also  means  it  serves  a small 
population  . 

Tesuque  has  only  139  students  , who  come  from  nearby  communities  such  as 
Rio  En  Medio  and  Chupadero  as  well  as  Tesuque  and  Tesuque  Pueblo.  "I  know 
every  kid  by  name,"  Cisneros  said.  "I  know  all  of  their  families." 

But  being  a rural  school,  where  more  than  70  percent  of  the  students 
receive  free  or  reduced-price  lunch,  brings  its  share  of  difficulties. 
Tesuque  doesn't  have  access  to  some  resources  that  students  in  Santa  Fe 
have,  such  as  a public  library. 

Student  lunches  are  prepared  at  Atalaya  Elementary  School  and  shipped  in 
daily . 

While  the  school's  population  is  much  lower  than  that  of  many  other 
elementary  schools  in  Santa  Fe,  it  still  has  outgrown  its  facilities. 

The  crowded  intimacy  of  a small  school  and  the  sound  of  creaking  wood 
floors  might  ring  nostalgic,  but  they  are  not  ideal  for  a 21st-century 
school  trying  to  accommodate  new  technology  in  one  main  building  and 
several  portables. 

That  problem  will  soon  be  remedied,  though.  At  the  end  of  this  school 
year,  most  of  the  buildings  will  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a new  school. 
During  construction,  Tesuque  Elementary  School  will  be  relocated  to 
portables  on  the  campus  of  Gonzales  Elementary  School. 

Cisneros  said  the  community  is  excited  about  the  change  and  that  staff 
members  can  survive  one  year  at  "Camp  Tesuque,"  as  he  calls  the  temporary 
site,  if  it  means  getting  new  facilities. 

Removing  portables  will  also  mean  more  outdoor  space  for  students,  who 
have  lately  been  caught  up  in  a jump-rope  craze. 

During  recess,  warm  weather  or  cold,  students  gather  in  groups  swinging 
ropes.  So  many  students  participate  , in  fact,  that  school  officials 
decided  to  hold  a competition  later  this  year,  with  the  winners  getting 
prizes . 

Cisneros  said  he  doesn't  know  why  the  activity  is  so  popular  all  of  a 
sudden,  but  for  second-grader  Kristin  Lujan,  the  reason  is  pretty  obvious. 
"We  just  like  to  jump  rope,"  she  said. 

Contact  John  Sena  at  995-3812  or  jsena@sfnewmexican  .com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Language  Loss  Can  Be  Reversed 
2005.05 

Success  Stories 

The  Comanche  Language  and  Cultural  Preservation  Committee 
NUMU  TEKWAPUHA  NOMNEEKATU 
PO  Box  3610 
Lawton,  OK  73502 

e-mail : clcpcfflcomanchelanguage.org 
Fax:  1-580-353-6322 

The  Comanche  Language  and  Cultural  Preservation  Committee  proposes  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  language.  That  change  is  to  restore  the 
NUMU  TEKWAPUHA  as  a living  language  once  more  and  to  take  our  language 
of  heritage  into  the  Twenty-First  Century. 

To  contact  the  Comanche  Nation,  call  580-492-4988  or  toll  free 
1-877-492-4988  or  visit  their  web  site  at:  www.comanchenation.com 
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THE  LANGUAGE: 

Comanche  people  have  increased  efforts  in  recent  years  to  insure  the 
language  of  our  ancestors  remains  a constant  part  of  everyday  Comanche 
life. 

Changes  in  the  language  began  in  the  late  1800' s when  children  were 
taken  from  their  homes  and  placed  in  boarding  schools.  They  were 
discouraged  from  speaking  their  native  tongue,  and  disciplined  harshly  for 
doing  so.  This  treatment  was  not  unique  to  Comanche  people,  but  with 
native  people  throughout  the  newly  "discovered"  America.  Government  policy 
dictated  the  civilization  of  the  First  Americans,  in  part,  by  denying  them 
their  language. 

The  children  were  taught  the  language  of  their  parents  and  grandparents 
was  bad.  With  this  indoctrination,  the  language  was  not  spoken  in  the  home. 
English  became  the  language  of  preference. 

By  the  mid  1900' s,  elders  who  could  speak  the  language  fluently  were 
dying  at  an  alarming  rate  and  children  were  not  being  taught  the  language 
in  order  to  maintain  speakers  within  the  tribe.  In  2003,  there  are  12,000 
enrolled  Comanches,  yet  there  are  fewer  than  1%  who  speak  the  language 
fluently. 

Early  attempts  to  maintain  the  language  have  been  sporadic,  with 
language  classes  and  preservation  efforts  organized  by  individual  tribal 
members,  all  working  independently,  yet  with  a common  goal  to  teach  and 
preserve  the  Comanche  language. 

In  Duly  of  1993,  the  Comanche  Language  and  Cultural  Preservation 
Committee  was  formed  with  the  vision  of  reviving  the  Comanche  language 
into  a "living  language"  once  again.  Most  of  our  fluent  speakers  are 
elderly,  and  they  are  not  being  replaced  with  new,  younger  speakers  as 
they  pass  on.  We  want  to  change  that  trend  and  provide  the  opportunity  for 
Comanche  people  of  all  ages  to  be  able  to  speak,  write  and  understand  the 
language  in  order  that  it  and  our  culture  might  live  on. 

This  is  a newsletter  dedicated  to  reporting  the  successes  in  revitalizing 
endangered  languages  worldwide.  Share  your  good  news  with  us  by  sending  us 
an  article  about  your  program  or  current  activity  in  revitalizing  an 
endangered  language. 

Please  forward  this  newsletter  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested. 

If  you  received  a forwarded  copy  and  would  like  to  receive  this 
newsletter,  please  send  your  email  address  to  holabitubbe@gmail.com 


I will  add  it  to  our  mailing  list. 

Ho  Anumpoli!  is  a New  Mexico  non-profit  organization. 

For  more  information  about  us,  go  to  http://www.geocities.com/hoanumpoli 

Send  your  success  story  to  us  at  holabitubbe@gmail.com 

For  previous  issues  of  Anumpa  Achukma, 

go  to  http://www.geocities.com/hoanumpoli/anumpa.html 

George  Ann  Gregory,  Ph.D. 

Choctaw/ Cherokee 
Fulbright  Scholar 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
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106-year-old  Mohegan  medicine  woman  dies 
Associated  Press 
November  lj  2005 

UNCASVILLEj  Conn.  - Gladys  Tantaquidgeonj  the  Mohegan  Indian  Tribe's 
venerable  medicine  woman  and  a nationally  known  expert  on  ancient  Indian 
practiceSj  died  Tuesday  morning.  She  was  106. 

The  tribe's  oldest  living  memberj  Tantaquidgeon  died  peacefully  at  the 
Uncasville  home  where  she  had  lived  all  her  lifej  said  her  grandniecej 
Melissa  Tantaquidgeon  Zobel. 

Born  in  1899j  Tantaquidgeon  was  one  of  seven  children  of  Dohn  and 
Harriet  Fielding  Tantaquidgeonj  both  Mohegans.  She  was  a 10th  generation 
descendant  of  UncaSj  the  famed  Mohegan  chief. 

During  her  lifetimej  she  watched  her  tribe  grow  from  a handful  of 
Mohegan  families  in  Uncasville  who  struggled  to  keep  their  tribal  heritage 
alive  to  a federally  recognized  tribe  that  owns  and  operates  one  of  the 
most  successful  casinos  in  the  world. 

Tantaquidgeon  is  given  much  credit  for  the  Mohegans  receiving  federal 
recognition.  For  years j she  collected  a large  number  of  documents j 
including  tribal  correspondencej  birthj  death  and  marriage  recordSj  many 
of  which  she  stored  under  her  bed.  That  information  helped  to  document  the 
continuity  of  the  tribej  which  managed  to  survive  even  after  its 
reservation  was  disbanded. 

"A  lot  of  the  generations  before  us  knew  if  they  hung  on  long  enoughj  a 
lot  of  things  would  turn  around  one  dayj " Zobel  said.  "Her  dream  was  that 
the  culture  would  be  preserved  for  the  Mohegan  Tribe.  The  fact  that  the 
tribe  survived  was  all  she  ever  really  cared  about." 

A life-size  statue  of  Tantaquidgeon  that  greets  visitors  entering  the 
Mohegan  Sun  casino  was  draped  in  black  on  Tuesday.  There  is  a wall  mural 
depicting  a timeline  of  her  life  nearby. 

Zobel  said  the  approximately  lj700-member  tribe  is  trying  to  see  her 
great  aunt's  death  as  something  to  celebrate. 

"We  truly  feel  her  contribution  and  longevity  require  us  to  consider 
that  her  life  isn't  simply  one  to  be  mournedj"  she  said.  "Her  life  is 
really  something  to  celebrate  at  this  time." 

Tantaquidgeon  wrote  several  books  on  Indian  medicine  practices  and  folk 
lore.  Her  best-known  workj  "A  Study  of  Delaware  Indian  Medicine  Practices 
and  Folk  BeliefSj"  was  published  in  1942  and  later  reprinted  in  1972  and 
1995  as  "Folk  Medicine  of  the  Delaware  and  Related  Algonkian  Indians." 

She  became  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  tribe's  spirituality  and  use  of 
herbs  from  her  grandmothers . Tantaquidgeon  went  on  to  study  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tantaquidgeon  earned  several  awardSj  including  honorary  doctorates  from 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Her  work  became  known  nationwide  and  she  was  called  on  by  many  western 
tribes  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  practices.  In  1934j 
she  served  as  a community  worker  on  the  Yankton  Sioux  reservation  in  South 
Dakota  and  also  worked  to  promote  Indian  art  for  the  Federal  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  in  the  DakotaSj  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

In  1940j  she  served  as  the  librarian  at  the  state  women's  prison  in 
NiantiCj  where  she  felt  her  work  with  families  on  reservations  sensitized 
her  to  the  needs  of  women  in  difficult  situations. 

In  1931j  she  founded  the  Tantaquidgeon  Indian  Museum  in  Uncasvillej 
along  with  her  late  brother  Haroldj  the  tribe's  former  chief.  Tribal 
officials  say  it's  one  of  the  oldest  Indian-owned  and  -operated  museums  in 
the  country  and  emphasizes  the  siblings'  philosophy  that  "you  can't  hate 
someone  that  you  know  a lot  about." 

Tantaquidgeonj  who  never  marriedj  continued  to  work  full-time  at  the 
museum  until  1998. 

Her  passing  was  noted  Tuesday  by  Connecticut  Gov.  M.  lodi  Rellj  who  said 
Tantaquidgeon  had  left  "an  extraordinary  legacyj " and  by  a top  leader  of 


the  neighboring  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation. 

Kenneth  M.  Reels,  the  Pequots'  vice  chairman,  said  his  tribe  was  deeply 
saddened  by  Tantaquidgeon ' s death.  He  referred  to  her  as  both  a regional 
and  national  advocate  for  American  Indian  rights,  history  and  culture. 

"She  instilled  her  beliefs,  values,  principles  and  oral  history  through 
her  immediate  family  and  extended  tribal  members.  Ms.  Tantaquidgeon  firmly 
believed  that  the  best  cure  for  prejudice  was  education,"  he  said.  "Her 
beliefs  resonated  throughout  the  country  and  throughout  Indian  country." 

Rell  said,  "Tantaquidgeon  shared  106  years  with  Connecticut  and  its 
people  and  all  of  us  are  richer  for  it." 

The  Mohegan  Tribal  offices  will  be  closed  Wednesday  to  mark  an  official 
day  of  mourning.  A funeral  service  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  Sunday  at 
Shantok  Village  of  Uncas  in  Uncasville,  where  a tribal  burial  ground  is 
located,  Zobel  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Matriarch's  life  leaves  huge  legacy 
By  DESSICA  DURKIN 
Norwich  Bulletin 
November  2,  2005 

MOHEGAN  - The  Mohegan  tribe  has  lost  its  matriarch  and  longtime  cultural 
leader. 

Gladys  Iola  Tantaquidgeon,  the  oldest  Mohegan  tribal  member,  died 
Tuesday  morning  at  her  Uncasville  home  of  natural  causes,  family  members 
said.  She  was  106. 

"It's  a chapter  closing  and  a chapter  opening,"  Tantaquidgeon ' s great- 
niece  Bethany  Seidel  said.  "Her  memory  will  go  on  forever  because  of  her 
dedication.  Basically,  her  entire  life  was  dedicated  to  teaching  non- 
natives and  natives  Mohegan  culture." 

Tantaquidgeon,  who  never  married,  devoted  her  life  to  educating  herself, 
the  Mohegan  tribe  and  others  about  Mohegan  and  American  Indian  heritage. 

Mohegan  Tribal  Chairman  Bruce  "Two  Dogs"  Bozsum  said  Tantaquidgeon ' s 
death  will  affect  Indians  and  communities  outside  the  region. 

"We're  all  saddened  by  the  loss  of  such  a big  part  of  this  tribe," 

Bozsum  said.  "We  are  going  to  celebrate  with  her  and  her  journey,  we  will 
miss  her.  It's  going  to  be  widespread  beyond  the  reservation . " 

Tantaquidgeon ' s love  of  Indian  history  led  her,  her  father  and  brother, 
Harold,  to  build  the  Tantaquidgeon  Museum  on  Mohegan  Hill.  The  two-room 
stone  and  wood  structure  opened  in  1931  as  a place  for  Tantaquidgeon  to 
store  and  display  Mohegan  and  other  Indian  artifacts  culled  from  her 
travels  to  other  reservations. 

Museum  visitors  viewed  Indian  regalia,  historical  portraits  and  crafts. 
Tantaquidgeon  gave  tours  at  the  museum  until  she  was  99.  Guests  included 
world  travelers  as  well  as  busloads  of  local  school  children. 

"The  artifacts  that  she  had  were  the  only  thing  tangible  to  the  kids  at 
the  time  when  we  were  studying  Native  Americans,"  Stanton  Elementary 
school  teacher  Denise  Hanner  said.  Hanner  took  her  second-graders  on 
museum  field  trips  in  the  early  1990s.  "It  was  just  wonderful  to  be  able 
to  have  that  in  our  own  back  yard  and  being  able  to  show  them  rather  than 
just  tell  them." 

Patrick  Doherty,  who  was  mayor  when  the  Mohegans  received  federal 
recognition  1994  and  ground  was  broken  for  Mohegan  Sun  casino,  said  the 
town  has  enjoyed  a long,  overall  positive  relationship  with  the  tribe. 

"Before  the  tribe  was  recognized,  they  played  a very  important  part  in 
the  community  just  because  of  that  museum,"  Doherty  said.  "And  today  they 
play  a very  significant  part  in  the  community." 

The  historical  records  and  artifacts  Tantaquidgeon  and  her  siblings  kept 
were  crucial  in  the  tribe's  federal  recognition  application. 

Lifetime  Mohegan  Chief  Ralph  Sturges,  86,  knew  Tantaquidgeon  all  his 
life. 


He  described  her  as  a trusted  adviser  he  often  turned  to  for  answers  to 
tribal  guidance.  Sturges  was  among  the  elders  oversaw  the  federal 
recognition  process  and  the  opening  of  highly  successful  Mohegan  Sun. 

"Gladys  never  said  to  me  she  didn't  agree  with  gaming  and  she  knew  I 
didn't  either/'  Sturges  said.  "She  never  said  one  way  or  the  other,  she 
just  said  to  me  'Chief,  if  that's  what  you  think  will  do  the  tribe  good, 
then  we'll  back  you  up.'  She  never  showed  me  any  oppositions,  she  never 
made  any  objections." 

Tantaquidgeon  was  named  tribal  medicine  woman  in  ceremonies  in  1992.  She 
was  taught  tribal  spirituality  and  herbalism  early  in  her  life  by  female 
tribal  elders  Lydia  Fielding,  Mercy  Ann  Nonesuch  Mathews  and  Emma  Baker. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  bestowed  an  honorary  doctorate  on 
Tantaquidgeon  in  1987.  Yale  University  did  the  same  seven  years  later. 

"She  was  Mrs.  Mohegan.  I always  looked  at  her  as  such,"  Sturges  said. 

"And  I know  that  a lot  of  people  will  miss  her.  When  you  miss  a shining 
light,  you  don't  realize  it  until  it  goes  out." 

Reach  Dessica  Durkin  at  425-4217  or  jdurkin@norwich  bulletin.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Oceanside,  Luiseno  matriarch,  97,  remembered  as  advocate 
By:  LOUISE  ESOLA  - Staff  Writer 
November  1,  2005 

OCEANSIDE  - Not  too  far  down  the  river  from  the  place  she  was  born,  97- 
year-old  Louise  Munoa  Foussat  passed  away  at  home  Tuesday  morning. 

Among  the  last  of  local  Luiseno  Indians  from  a long  line  of  American 
Indian  blood,  Foussat  was  remembered  by  community  members  and  friends 
Tuesday  as  an  tireless  advocate  for  the  San  Luis  Rey  Luiseno  Band  of 
Indians,  a community  educator,  a longtime  historian,  and  a woman  of  wit. 

Foussat  died  in  her  home  along  San  Mateo  Street  near  the  San  Luis  Rey 
River  of  natural  causes,  according  to  Diania  Caudell,  a second  cousin. 

Caudell  said  Foussat 's  death  leaves  a empty  space  in  the  Luiseno 
community. 

"She  was  our  elder,  she  was  our  history,"  Caudell  said.  "She  had 
everybody's  history  in  the  Indian  committee.  She  lived  it." 

While  she  may  be  gone,  her  name  will  resonate  for  years  to  come. 

Children  of  Oceanside  will  play  in  the  Louise  Foussat  Playground,  in  the 
newly  named  Luiseno  Park,  a name  championed  by  Foussat. 

When  the  work  is  done  in  2007  on  a plot  of  land  in  northeastern 
Oceanside,  some  children  will  attend  Louise  Foussat  Elementary  School,  a 
name  selected  by  the  Oceanside  Unified  School  District  as  a way  to  honor 
an  Oceanside  woman  who  could  not  attend  local  schools  because  of  her 
American  Indian  heritage. 

And  on  Aug.  25  each  year,  the  city  will  celebrate  Louise  Foussat  Day, 
after  the  City  Council  declared  a day  in  her  honor  on  her  birthday  earlier 
this  year. 

Community  members  said  they  knew  no  other  like  Foussat,  who  often  wore 
red,  white  and  blue  to  events. 

"We  lost  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Oceanside,"  said  Concha  Greene,  a 
community  activist  who  works  at  the  Chavez  Community  Center  and  who  sat 
alongside  Foussat  on  issues  affecting  Oceanside.  "Too  bad  there's  no  more 
people  like  her. " 

Councilwoman  Esther  Sanchez  called  her  a city  "matriarch." 

Foussat  was  declared  "Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year"  at  a local  senior 
citizens  expo  in  2004. 


During  a speech  at  the  expo,  she  called  Oceanside,  the  land  of  her  birth 
the  "beautiful  city  by  the  ocean  with  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  us," 
adding  that  "one  of  my  great  wishes  is  for  us  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony. " 

Foussat,  whose  mother  was  of  the  Pala  tribe  and  whose  father  was  of  the 
Pechanga  tribe,  was  born  on  a cool  summer  evening  in  1908  in  a saloon  that 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  Mission  San  Luis  Rey.  Her 
mother  joined  relatives  and  tribal  members  for  a fiesta  and  powwow  near 
the  river. 

A saloon  on  Aug.  25,  1908,  the  same  building  is  now  the  popular  San  Luis 
Rey  Bakery  & Restaurant,  stationed  at  the  edge  of  historical  Heritage  Park 
where  Foussat  celebrated  her  90th  birthday  in  1998. 

As  quoted  in  a newspaper  article  on  that  day,  Foussat  had  her  own 
version  of  the  story: 

"My  mother  had  come  from  Pala  to  go  to  the  fiesta,"  Foussat  said.  "She 
was  dancing  and  having  a good  time,  and  I decided  I'd  come  to  the  party, 
too.  So  they  brought  my  mother  over  here,  and  that's  when  I was  'dropped.' 

She  was  later  baptized  at  the  Mission  San  Luis  Rey,  then  relocated 
several  times  throughout  Southern  California. 

According  to  newspaper  archives,  Foussat  had  a jigsaw  puzzle  sort  of 
education,  attending  school  at  the  mission  and  in  Carlsbad,  a Roman 
Catholic  school  in  Los  Angeles'  Boyle  Heights,  a Quaker  school  in  Whittier 
and  the  American  Indian  School  in  Riverside,  where  local  Indians  were  sent 
because  schools  in  the  area  would  not  educate  them. 

She  later  traveled  to  Los  Angeles  and  got  a job  at  a variety  store,  then 
as  a live-in  housekeeper  for  a family  when  she  was  in  her  late  teens. 

Then  she  married  John  Simon  Foussat,  who  was  from  a pioneer  Oceanside 
family  - for  which  the  Oceanside  thoroughfare  Foussat  Road  was  named  - and 
who  had  joined  the  Navy.  During  his  21-year  military  career,  she  lived  in 
roughly  half  a dozen  states  and  countries. 

A real  Rosie  the  Riveter  during  World  War  II,  she  worked  as  a pipefitter 
in  the  San  Francisco  shipyards. 

The  couple  later  adopted  three  children,  linked  to  her  family  by  blood  - 
Barbara,  the  eldest,  and  twin  girls,  Caroline  and  Marilyn. 

In  1952,  the  Foussats  moved  to  Oceanside  permanently  when  John  Foussat 
retired.  He  died  of  a heart  attack  in  1970. 

Since  then,  Foussat  had  been  active  in  the  community,  up  until  the  last 
year  when  the  city  decided  to  name  the  park  after  the  Indians.  She  visited 
many  schools  to  speak  to  children  about  the  Indians  and  taught  Indian- 
-education  courses  at  Palomar  College. 

Shelley  Hayes  Caron,  a friend,  said  Foussat  knew  her  long  life  was 
coming  to  a close. 

"When  I visited  her  in  the  hospital  last  week,  she  said,  'I  can't  last 
forever,  I had  a good  time,'  " said  Caron. 

Contact  staff  writer  Louise  Esola  at  (760)  901-4151  or  lesola@nctimes.com. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2005  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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Renowned  Navajo  artist  R.C.  Gorman  dies 
TIM  KORTE 

The  Associated  Press 
November  3,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Navajo  artist  R.C.  Gorman,  dubbed  "the  Picasso  of 
American  art"  by  The  New  York  Times,  died  Thursday.  He  was  74. 

His  death  was  announced  by  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  at  a news  conference  in 
Santa  Fe,  and  confirmed  by  his  gallery  and  the  hospital  where  he  had  been 


since  September. 

Gorman,  who  had  been  ill  with  pneumonia,  was  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends  when  he  died,  according  to  a posting  on  his  gallery's  Web  site. 

Gorman  was  internationally  renowned  for  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
graceful  female  figures,  often  depicted  as  generously  sized  and  draped  in 
a blanket. 

"His  color  and  his  whimsey,  the  way  he  celebrated  Native  American  women 
in  particular,  and  the  way  he  elevated  the  figures  to  an  art  form,  really, 
was  tremendous,"  said  New  Mexico  Cultural  Affairs  Secretary  Stuart  Ashman. 

He  said  Gorman  will  be  remembered  as  "one  of  the  greatest  Native 
American  artists."  He  praised  Gorman  "not  only  for  the  quality  of  his  work 
but  for  his  contributions  toward  putting  Native  American  artists  into  the 
mainstream  of  visual  artists." 

Gorman  had  been  hospitalized  about  seven  weeks. 

His  friend  and  agent,  Virginia  Dooley,  said  last  month  Gorman  became  ill 
at  his  Taos  home  in  September.  He  initially  was  hospitalized  at  Holy  Cross 
Hospital  in  Taos,  then  was  moved  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital 
in  Albuquerque. 

Born  Rudolph  Carl  Gorman  in  Chinle,  Ariz.,  he  was  known  as  R.C. 
throughout  his  career.  He  grew  up  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  the  son  of 
Navajo  Code  Talker  Carl  Gorman. 

Richardson  once  referred  to  Gorman  as  "the  premier  Indian  artist  of  all 
time,  the  Picasso  of  American  Indians." 

Gorman's  work  included  an  anthology  of  styles  over  the  years.  Some 
featured  Indian  rugs,  pottery  and  sand-painting  motifs.  Some  were  mystical, 
surreal . 

Services  were  pending. 

Copyright  c.  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Gover  fought  for  American  Indian  rights 
By  Dan  Donas 
Tribune  Reporter 
November  4,  2005 

Maggie  Gover 's  commitment  to  equality  was  so  strong  that  she  once 
insisted  on  walking  across  the  Edmund  Pettis  Bridge  - the  thoroughfare  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  that  has  become  an  iconic  symbol  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

A defender  of  equal  treatment  for  minorities  long  before  it  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  Margaret  Lou  "Maggie"  Gover  died  Tuesday  from  pulmonary 
fibrosis,  said  her  son,  Kevin  Gover. 

She  was  71. 

Maggie  Gover  was  born  in  Faxon,  Okla.,  in  1934  and  grew  up  on  a farm  in 
Comanche  County  where  she  observed  discrimination  against  American  Indians, 
her  son  said. 

In  1951,  she  married  Billy  P.  Gover,  whose  background  was  Comanche  and 
Pawnee. 

During  a time  when  "separate  but  equal"  was  the  prevailing  thought, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  sections  of  the  Southwest,  Gover  decided  to 
put  years  of  her  life  into  doing  what  she  could  to  change  things. 

"She  had  a burning  sense  of  injustice,"  said  Kevin  Gover,  who  headed  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  President  Clinton. 

Gover  said  his  mother  believed  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments 
during  her  lifetime  was  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  1960s, 
which  outlawed  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 

At  the  time,  Maggie  Gover  worked  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as  a secretary. 


Army  intelligence  was  creating  reports  on  people  involved  in 
demonstrations  and  protests. 

One  day  one  of  those  reports  crossed  her  desk. 

"They  made  reference  to  an  unidentified  white  woman/'  Kevin  Gover  said. 
"She  knew  it  was  her." 

Gover  said  his  mother  served  as  an  administrator  in  nonprofit 
organizations  for  most  of  her  adult  life  and  was  usually  content  to  work 
in  the  background. 

"She  knew  that  she  couldn't  be  the  one  in  the  papers/'  he  said.  "She  was 
willing  to  play  that  secondary  role.  She  knew  the  movement  had  to  belong 
to  black  people  and  to  Indians. 

"She  ran  the  office  so  lawyers  could  focus  on  what  they  were  supposed  to 
focus  on/'  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  Maggie  Gover 's  passions  became  well  known  in  at  least  one 
instance.  As  an  executive  assistant  to  Herbert  Holloman,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  '70s,  she  lobbied  the 
administration  to  get  rid  of  the  school's  mascot,  "Old  Red."  The  mascot 
was  seen  by  Indian  students  as  offensive. 

"My  mom  just  banged  on  the  president,"  Gover  said.  "She  wrote  a letter 
talking  about  what  it  means  to  be  an  Indian." 

Even  though  she  saw  Holloman  every  day,  she  sent  the  letter  to  him. 

"He  ended  up  doing  away  with  the  mascot,"  Kevin  Gover  said. 

Maggie  Gover  lived  in  Albuquerque  from  1976  to  about  1981  working  for 
the  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity.  In  the  early  1980s,  she  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  when  the  organization  put  its  headquarters  there. 

She  later  worked  for  legal  aid  services,  which  helps  people  who  needed  a 
lawyer  but  can't  afford  one. 

She  leaves  her  three  children  and  10  grandchildren  with  a passion  for 
revolutionizing  society. 

"You  think  it'd  just  be  a piece  of  cake  and  she'd  just  kick  your  ass," 
Kevin  Gover  said.  "She'd  charm  your  socks  off,  and  if  you  needed  a kick  in 
the  pants,  you'd  get  it." 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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American  Indian  Artist  Talmadge  Davis  Dies  At  43 
November  7,  2005 

The  art  world  is  mourning  the  death  of  American  Indian  artist  Talmadge 
Davis.  He  died  Thursday  of  a heart  attack. 

Davis  was  given  the  title  Master  Artist  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
Museum.  He  never  formally  studied  art.  His  career  began  when  he  entered 
one  of  his  pieces  in  a state  art  contest. 

He  started  painting  full  time  in  1998,  and  he  won  a number  of  first 
place  and  Best  in  Show  prizes.  Dust  last  year,  he  was  awarded  the  Cherokee 
Medal  of  Honor  for  brining  the  Cherokee  Nation  heritage  to  the  mainstream. 
Talmadge  Davis  was  43-years-old . 
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November  3,  2005 


names  Deremy  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Dames  Deremy  Oxendine,  20,  of  3057  Lowe  Road,  died  Oct.  30,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Larry  Oxendine  and  Doris  Lee  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Rowland  Church  of  God  Cemetery. 

Oxendine  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Duly  7,  1985. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Robert  and  Annie 
Oxendine;  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Roy  and  Pearl  Connor. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Wanda  and  John  Henry  Baker  of 
the  home;  his  father.  Dames  Connor  of  Pembroke;  two  sisters,  Andrea  Dacobs 
of  Lumberton  and  Ellen  Oxendine  of  the  home;  a brother,  Damie  Oxendine  of 
the  home;  two  nieces,  Taylor  Schwarebber  and  Madison  Dacobs;  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Dohn  Baker;  and  a special  friend  of  the  family.  Tommy  Butler. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

November  4,  2005 

Marie  Locklear  Sanderson 
Maxton 

Marie  Locklear  Sanderson,  76,  of  1622  D.I.  Road,  died  Nov.  1,  2005,  at 
Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Preston  Gospel  Chapel,  the  Revs. 
Simmie  Barton  and  Charles  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Preston  Cemetery. 

Sanderson  was  born  May  26,  1929. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Lesley  Sanderson  of  the  home;  a son,  Ronnie 
Lesley  Sanderson  of  Charleston,  S.C.;  two  daughters,  Nannette  Robin 
Hammonds  of  Maxton  and  Andrea  Sanderson  Fields  of  Laurinburg;  a brother, 
Ezra  Locklear  of  Maxton;  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Earnest  Ray  Harris 
Leland 

Earnest  Ray  Harris,  62,  of  67  Bridle  Way  SE,  formerly  of  Pembroke,  died 
Oct.  31,  2005,  at  Cancer  Treatment  Centers  of  America  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Dohn  Elliott,  Timmie  Chavis  and  Mattheue  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Doan  M.  Harris  of  the  home;  his  mother,  Gertrude 
C.  Locklear;  a son.  Earnest  Lamb;  five  daughters,  Annah  N.  Harris, 

Carmalita  Harris,  Carla  Dacobs,  Alisha  Harb  and  Rachel  Gustafson;  three 
brothers,  Robert  Oxendine,  Dimmy  Oxendine  and  Larry  D.  Locklear;  eight 
sisters,  Cynthia  Oxendine,  Dennifer  Smith,  Eva  Mae  McMillian,  Sandra 
Brewington,  Lora  Oxendine,  Marcie  Locklear,  Verdie  Mae  Locklear  and  Paula 
Fay  Locklear;  10  grandchildren  and  a great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

November  7,  2005 

Vinson  Corey  Dacobs 
Pembroke 

Vinson  Corey  Dacobs,  28,  of  876  Sunrise  Drive,  died  Nov.  1,  2005,  at  UNC 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  today  at  Mt.  Olive  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church,  the  Revs.  Lamarr  Dackson  and  Harold  Dacobs  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Dacobs  was  born  in  Scotland  County  on  Dan.  3,  1977. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Kellie  Dean  Dacobs. 


Surviving  are  his  parents,  Vinson  and  Betty  Do  Dacobs  of  Pembroke;  a 
sister,  Lisa  C.  Dacobs  of  Pembroke;  and  three  nieces,  Makayla  Dacobs, 
Brandi  Hammonds  and  Breanna  Hammonds,  all  of  Pembroke. 

Gena  Oxendine 
Orrum 

Gena  Oxendine,  54,  of  2159  Bethesda  Church  Road,  died  Nov.  3,  2005,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  today  at  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Ricky  Burnett  and  Lacy  Lambert  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  parents.  Dim  and  Iula  Lambert  Oxendine  of  home;  three 
sons,  Doey  Oxendine  and  Dimmy  Ray  Oxendine,  both  of  Robeson  County  and 
Damie  Oxendine  of  Hoke  County;  a daughter,  Letechia  Gail  Oxendine  of 
Durham;  a brother,  Timmy  Oxendine  of  Pembroke;  and  five  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  home. 

Horace  Lowery 
Lumberton 

Horace  Lowery,  78,  of  2629  Huggins  Road,  Lumberton,  died  Nov.  4,  2005, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Dohn  L.  Locklear  Dr.,  Steve  Strickland  and  Marshall  Locklear 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Burnt  Swamp  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Ruby  Carter  Lowery  of  the  home;  a son,  Harry 
Carter  of  Kill  Devil  Hills;  four  daughters,  Marty  K.  Lowery  of  Lumberton, 
Myrna  D.  Lowery,  Leta  G.  Lowery  and  Sandra  E.  Lowery,  all  of  Pembroke;  two 
sisters,  Dosephine  Wilkins  and  Barbara  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke;  six 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

November  3,  2005 
Edsel  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Edsel  Locklear,  79,  of  210  E.  Wardell  Drive,  formerly  of  Red 
Springs,  died  Monday,  Nov.  1,  2005,  in  Sunbridge  Care  & Rehabilition  of 
Pembroke . 

Mr.  Locklear  was  an  Army  veteran  and  was  awarded  the  Korean  Service 
Medal  with  four  Bronze  Stars. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Freedom  Assembly  of  God  in  Red 
Springs.  Burial  in  Community  Holiness  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home  of  Red  Springs. 
Survivors:  Brothers,  the  Rev.  Montana,  Claude  and  Carl;  sisters:  Gertha 
Burnette,  Ethel  Miller,  Cora  Oxendine  and  Carol. 

November  5,  2005 

Earnest  R.  Harris 

LELAND  - Earnest  Ray  Harris,  62,  of  Leland,  formerly  of  Pembroke,  died 
Monday,  Oct.  31,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  Pembroke. 
Burial,  Oxendine  family  cemetery,  Pembroke.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at 
Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Doan;  son.  Earnest  Lamb;  daughters,  Carla  Dacobs, 
Alisha  Harb,  Rachel  Gustafson,  Annah  and  Carmalita;  mother,  Gertrude 
Locklear;  brothers,  Robert  Oxendine,  Dimmy  Oxendine  and  Larry  Locklear; 
and  sisters,  Cynthia  Oxendine,  Dennifer  Smith,  Eva  McMillian,  Sandra 
Brewington,  Lora  Oxendine,  Marcie  Locklear,  Verdie  Locklear  and  Paula 
Locklear . 

Vinson  C.  Dacobs 

PEMBROKE  - Vinson  Corey  Dacobs,  28,  of  876  Sunrise  Drive,  died  Tuesday, 


Nov.  1,  2005,  in  UNC  Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Mount  Olive  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church.  Burial  In  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton.  Revels  Funeral 
Home  of  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  At  the  church. 

Survived  by:  Parents,  Vinson  and  Betty;  and  sister,  Lisa. 

Gena  Oxendine 

ORRUM  - Gena  Oxendine,  54,  of  2159  Bethesda  Church  Road,  died  Thursday, 
Nov.  3,  2005,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  in  Fairmont  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  3oey,  Jimmy  and  Jamie;  daughter,  Letechia;  father, 
Jim;  mother,  Iula;  brother,  Timmy;  and  five  grandchildren. 

November  7,  2005 

Horace  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Horace  Lowery,  78,  of  2629  Huggins  Road,  died  Friday,  Nov.  4 
2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  today  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Burnt  Swamp  Church  cemetery.  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Ruby;  son,  Harry  Carter;  daughters,  Marty,  Myrna, 

Leta  and  Sandra;  sisters,  Josephine  Wilkins  and  Barbara  Locklear;  six 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

November  3,  2005 

Louwana  Jo  West  Crowe 

Cherokee  - Louwana  Jo  West  Crowe,  72,  went  home  to  be  with  her  Lord  on 
Nov.  1,  2005. 

An  enrolled  member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  Lou  was  born 
in  Jay,  Okla.,  but  had  lived  her  entire  life  in  Cherokee.  Lou  was  preceded 
in  death  by  her  parents,  James  and  Ella  Miller  West;  two  brothers.  Bill 
Moody  and  Jimmy  West;  and  daughter,  Geneva  Walkingstick. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  54  years,  Charles  "Scar"  Crowe;  two 
daughters,  Joletta  Crowe  and  Missy  Crowe;  five  sons,  Robert  Crowe  and  wife 
Cindy,  Chuck  Crowe,  Danny  Crowe,  Moses  Walkingstick  and  wife,  Lisa  and 
Owen  Walkingstick,  all  of  Cherokee.  She  also  had  24  grandchildren  and  17 
great-grandchildren,  a special  daughter,  Peggy  Hill-Kerbow  of  Cherokee  and 
a special  friend,  Mrs.  Norma  Jean  Proctor  of  High  Point. 

Lou  loved  the  Lord  and  loved  doing  the  Lord's  work  as  a member  of 
Yellowhill  Baptist  Church  were  she  served  as  choir  director,  vacation 
bible  school  director  and  youth  group  teacher. 

Lou  also  served  as  a clerk  for  Cherokee  Indian  Baptist  Association  and  a 
member  of  Cherokee  Indian  Baptist  Association  Women's  Auxiliary.  Lou  and 
her  husband.  Scar,  were  foster  parents  and  cared  for  many  children  on  the 
Qualla  Boundary  in  their  home  and  she  also  worked  as  a substitute  child 
care  worker  at  White  Path  Center  formally  known  as  Cherokee  Children's 
Home. 

She  was  a member  of  Cherokee  Action  Committee  for  Children  and  N.C. 
Foster  Parents  Association.  Lou  served  as  president  of  National  Foster 
Parents  Association  and  was  very  instrumental  in  the  formulation  and 
passage  of  the  1978  Indian  Child  Welfare  act. 

Lou  was  a kindergarten  teacher's  aide  at  Cherokee  Elementary  School  for 
many  years  and  a teacher's  aide  at  Cherokee  High  School.  She  also  worked 
as  a census  taker  for  Duke  University  Smoky  Mtns.  Study  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  NORC.  Lou  and  Scar  were  named  Asheville  Citizen-Times  Citizens 
of  the  year  in  1976  and  a recipient  of  the  Frell  Owl  Award. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Yellowhill  Baptist 
Church.  The  Revs.  Red  Bradley,  Roland  Whittaker,  John  West  and  Greg  Morgan 


will  be  officiating  the  services. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lou's  Sons  and  Grandsons. 

The  body  will  be  brought  back  to  Yellowhill  Church  at  4 p.m.  on  Thursday 
November  7,  2005 
Fredrick  'Rick'  Long 

Cherokee  - Fredrick  "Rick"  A.  Long,  53,  of  Painttown  community,  passed 
away  Sunday,  Nov.  6,  2005,  due  to  a period  of  declining  health. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Swain  County,  he  was  a truck  driver 
for  Blue  Wing  Construction,  a 1972  graduate  of  Cherokee  High  School  and  a 
member  of  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church.  He  is  preceded  in  death  by  son, 
Kevin  Long;  father,  Wilbur  Long;  mother,  Paulene  G.  Long;  brother,  Duke 
Long;  paternal  grandparents,  Peter  and  Anna  C.  Long;  maternal  grandparents 
Goliath  and  Bessie  B.  George. 

Surviving  are  four  brothers,  Greg  Long,  David  Long,  Gus  George  and 
George  Long,  all  of  Cherokee;  three  sisters,  Jessie  Maney,  Fern  Saunooke 
and  Lauren  Long,  all  of  Cherokee;  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Rock  Springs 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Revis  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
Long  Family  Cemetery  of  Big  Witch. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  2 p.m.  Monday  to  receive  friends 
and  await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Mary  Squirrel 

Cherokee  - Mary  Squirrel,  57,  of  Yellowhill  community,  died  Saturday, 
Nov.  5,  2005,  in  a Buncombe  County  Hospital. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Shepherd  and 
Mianna  Screamer  Squirrel.  She  was  an  employee  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  working  at  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Shawn  Martin  of  Cherokee;  sister,  Irene 
Martin  of  Cherokee;  four  brothers,  Robert  Squirrell  of  Maggie  Valley, 
Joshua  Squirrel  of  Cherokee,  John  Adam  Squirrell  of  Cherokee,  George 
Squirrel  of  Cherokee;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Yellowhill 
Baptist  Church  of  which  she  was  a member.  The  Revs.  lames  (Red)  Bradley 
and  Roland  Whitaker  will  officiate  with  burial  in  Yellowhill  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

November  7,  2005 

Rolanda  Marie  Saice  Jourdain 

Rolanda  Marie  Saice  Jourdain,  32,  of  Red  Lake,  MN  died  Friday,  November 
4,  2005  in  Red  Lake,  MN  at  the  Red  Lake  PHS  Hospital. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

November  1,  2005 

John  Benjamin 

John  Benjamin,  27,  of  Bock,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  2005. 

Funeral  services  were  Oct.  26  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community 
Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation. 

Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Onamia. 

John  Martin  Benjamin  is  survived  by  his  mother  Mildred  Benjamin  of 
Onamia;  brothers  Greg  Alan  Benjamin  of  Onamia  and  Troy;  sisters  Terry  Gail 
Benjamin  of  Onamia,  Cheryl  Kay  Minnema  of  Little  Falls,  Barb,  Cindy  and 
Pam. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  LaVern  Hastings;  sister  Marilee 
Ann  Benjamin;  brother  Patrick  Dean  Benjamin;  grandparents  John  and  Lucy 


(Kegg)  Clark  and  Henry  and  Mamie  Hastings. 

John  Martin  Benjamin  (Wayaabikonayed)  was  born  on  Sept.  13,  1978,  in 
Minneapolis  to  Mildred  Benjamin  and  the  late  LaVern  Hastings.  He  was 
raised  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  where  he  attended  Onamia  Elementary 
and  Nay  Ah  Shing  schools. 

John  enjoyed  mechanics,  drawing,  rap  and  country  music,  Ojibwe  crafts, 
grass  dancing  as  a child  and  model  cars. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

November  1,  2005 

Gladys  Norcross 

Gladys  (Barrett)  Norcross,  78,  whose  Ojibwe  name  was  "Oge  Mah  Benase" 
which  means  "Kingbird,"  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  2005,  at 
Hourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Center  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Mary's 
Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating 
A wake  began  on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  in  Red  Lake  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Wednesday.  Burial  following 
cremation  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Red 
Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

November  4,  2005 

Kenneth  LeRoy  Conklin  Sr. 

Kenneth  LeRoy  "Big  Bear"  Conklin  Sr.,  55,  of  Detroit  Lakes,  died  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  2005,  at  St.  Mary's  Regional  Health  Center  in  Detroit 
Lakes . 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Old  Pine  Point 
School  in  Ponsford  with  Rev.  Keith  Barberg  and  Rev.  Barry  Schoder 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Linnell  Cemetery,  rural  Osage,  Minn. 
Visitation  will  be  from  4 today  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday 
at  the  school. 

The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes  is  assisting  the 
family  with  arrangements. 

Hesse  Lee  Hones 

Hesse  "Sess"  Lee  Hones,  22,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  29, 
2005,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident  near  Cass  Lake. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A 
traditional  wake  began  at  6 p.m.  on  Thursday  and  will  continue  until  the 
time  of  the  service.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Walker  and  Cass  Lake 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

November  1,  2005 

Albert  Dick  Sr. 

OMAHA,  Neb.  - Albert  Dick  Sr.,  91,  of  Omaha  died  Sunday,  Oct.  30,  2005, 
at  Infinia  Nursing  Home  in  Omaha. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy, 
Neb.  Burial  will  be  in  Omaha  Tribal  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today 
and  continue  until  service  time  Thursday  at  Marla  Spears  residence  in  Macy 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender 
Neb . 

November  7,  2005 
Louis  Armell  Snow  Hr. 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Louis  Armell  Snow  Hr.,  62,  of  Winnebago  died  Friday, 


Nov.  4,  2005,  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
following  a short  illness. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Ho  Chunk  Building  in  Winnebago, 
with  Morgan  Earth  of  the  Native  American  Church  officiating.  Wake  and 
visitation  began  4 p.m.  Sunday  and  will  continue  until  service  time  at  the 
Ho  Chunk  Building.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Wake 
and  Burial  Program. 

Louis  Armell  Snow  Dr.  was  born  Dec.  23,  1943,  at  Winnebago,  the  son  of 
Louis  Sr.  and  Edna  (Wolf)  Snow.  He  graduated  from  high  school  at  Walthill, 
Neb.,  and  attended  college  at  Wayne  State.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
1968  and  completed  two  tours  in  Vietnam,  receiving  a Purple  Heart.  He  was 
a lifelong  resident  of  Winnebago.  Mr.  Snow  was  a professional  auto 
mechanic  and  carpenter. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Donald  Snow  and  Andrew  Carl  Wolf,  both 
of  Winnebago;  and  two  sisters,  Beverly  Snow  Peterson  of  Sioux  City  and 
Linda  Snow  Snyder  of  Winnebago. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Louis  Sr.  and  Edna  Snow;  and  a 
brother,  David  L.  Snow. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Victor  Bird  3r.,  Jerome  Bird,  Marcel  Picotte,  Robert 
St.  Cyr,  Henry  Hensley  and  Troy  Armell. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Journal. 

November  1,  2005 

Brockus  lames  Silk 

Brockus  lames  Silk,  21,  Kenel,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  27,  2005,  from  injuries 
sustained  in  motor  vehicle  accident.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.  CST,  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Fort 
Yates,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  and  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Silk  Family  Cemetery,  located  eight  miles  south  of 
Fort  Yates  along  highway  1806. 

There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Long 
Soldier  District  Building,  Fort  Yates  today,  and  family  and  friends  will 
gather  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  to  follow  in 
procession  to  Fort  Yates. 

Brockus  lames  Silk  was  born  Duly,  1,  1984,  in  Fort  Yates,  to  lames  R. 
and  lanice  (De  Couteau)  Silk.  He  attended  school  for  most  of  his  life  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation.  Brockus  received  his  high  school 
diploma  in  2002.  Brockus  attended  Sitting  Bull  College,  where  he  wanted  to 
get  his  general  studies  and  had  plans  to  complete  a degree  in  music  at 
Music  Tech  School  in  Minnesota.  He  was  currently  employed  at  the  Prairie 
Knights  Casino.  Brockus'  love  for  music  began  at  an  early  age  and  first 
emerged  in  elementary  school  in  the  form  of  a trumpet.  He  quickly  excelled 
in  the  school  band  and  he  was  a teenager  when  he  picked  up  his  first 
guitar.  It  wasn't  long  until  he  began  writing,  singing  and  playing  his  own 
songs.  He  enjoyed  playing  Playstation  2 and  X-Box  and  watching  movies, 
especially  Animes  (Japanese  Animations).  He  was  also  an  avid  reader,  who 
especially  loved  science  fiction.  The  two  most  important  things  in 
Brockus'  life  were  his  family  and  his  music. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  James  "Dumpty"  Silk,  Kenel;  four  brothers, 
Nathan  and  Kay  Shelltrack,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Michael  Curley,  Washington, 
Roman  and  Lila  Silk,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  and  Thomas  and  Christina  Silk,  Fort 
Yates;  three  sisters.  Dawn  Silk  and  Alberto  Lopez,  Chicago,  Lori  Silk  and 
Xtal  Silk;  aunts,  Margaret  De  Couteau,  Reva  and  Red  Gates,  Eva  Martinez, 
Edwina  Cloud,  Corrine  Cloud,  and  Carol  Rough  Surface;  one  uncle,  Louis  and 
Rose  De  Couteau;  four  nephews;  and  three  nieces. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Janice  Silk;  aunt,  Catherine 
Feather  Earring;  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Laura  (Yellow)  Silk  and  John  L. 
and  Germaine  (Little  Chief)  De  Couteau. 

November  5,  2005 


Marlys  Agard 


FORT  YATES  - Marlys  J.  (Taken  Alive)  Agard,  45,  Font  Yates,  died  Nov.  2, 
2005,  in  Fort  Yates. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11:30  a.m.  MST  Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  the  Founding 
Mothers  Gym,  McLaughlin,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  MST  at  the  Elk 
Florn  Congregational  Cemetery,  Little  Eagle,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Suzanne  One  Feather 

Suzanne  One  Feather,  59,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  Nov.  3,  2005,  at  the  IHS 
Hospital,  Fort  Yates. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  CST  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  at  the  Blue  Gym, 
Little  Eagle,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

November  7,  2005 

Walter  Woods 

Walter  Woods,  81,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Nov.  4,  2005,  at  his  residence. 
Services  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  MST,  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  at  the  H.  V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  MST  at  the 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery,  Sturgis,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Francis  'Sonny  Boy1  Traversie  Jr. 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Francis  "Sonny  Boy"  Traversie 
Jr.,  70  of  Ridgeview  were  held  Oct.  6,  at  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church 
in  Eagle  Butte,  Fr.  Brian  Lane  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  St.  Joseph 
Catholic  Cemetery  at  Ridgeview  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home 
of  Mobridge.  Mr.  Traversie  passed  away  Sept.  23,  2005  at  the  I.H.S. 

Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Francis  Verdell  "Sonny  Boy"  Traversie  Jr.  was  born  April  8,  1935  to 
Francis  "Frank"  and  Juanita  (Lawrence)  Traversie.  As  a young  boy  he  grew 
up  in  the  White  Horse  area.  He  attended  St.  Joseph's  Mission  school.  He 
graduated  from  Stephan  Mission  in  1954.  After  graduating  he  worked  for  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  as  one  of  the  Fieldsmen  hired  to  oversee  the 
CRST  Cattle  Program.  He  also  served  as  a Councilman  for  District  6 for 
eight  years. 

He  married  Kay  Keckler  on  Oct.  29,  1962.  They  made  their  home  in 
Ridgeview.  He  began  ranching  in  1957  and  has  spent  all  his  years  ranching 
to  the  present. 

Sonny  Boy  cherished  the  beauty  of  the  land.  He  enjoyed  being  out  in  the 
country;  seeing  newborn  calves  and  colts  with  the  arrival  of  the 
meadowlarks  in  the  spring.  Sonny  Boy  always  said  anytime  a person  can  make 
a living  with  cattle  and  horses  and  enjoy  it,  they're  a lucky  person.  He 
considered  himself  a lucky  man. 

Sonny  Boy  respected  his  neighbors.  He  was  proud  of  his  Indian  heritage 
and  had  great  working  relationships  with  Indian  and  Whites  alike.  He  was 
the  5th  generation  descendent  of  War  Eagle.  He  will  always  be  remembered 
for  his  kindness,  generosity  and  compassion  for  his  friends.  He  loved 
being  a "Grandpa"  and  thought  the  world  of  his  grandchildren. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters;  Nita  (Pat)  Schumacher  of  Aberdeen, 
Vicki  (Jamie)  Ducheneaux  of  Eagle  Butte,  Charlotte  (Greg)  LeBeau  of  Eagle 
Butte  and  one  son  Francis  (Janel)  West  of  Eagle  Butte.  Two  sisters; 

Ethelyn  Eberhard  of  Sioux  Falls,  Annette  (Bruce)  Bagley  of  Miami,  FL. 

Three  brothers;  Terry  (Wynona)  Traversie  of  Ridgeview,  SD,  Duane  (Carol) 
Traversie  and  Dewey  Traversie  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD,  13  grandchildren  and  12 
great  grandchildren.  He  loved  and  spoke  highly  of  his  aunts  and  uncles.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Kay  and  two  sisters;  Marlene  Werlinger 


and  Theda  Mae  Tavversie,  and  his  parents. 

Casketbearers  Bernie  Tibbs,  Dohnny  Holloway,  Bob  Clair,  Melvin  Traversie 
left  Hunt  and  Greg  Mowrer. 

Minnie  Eagle  Shield 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  for  Minnie  Eagle  Shield,  85  was  held  Oct.  3,  2005 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Little  Eagle. 

The  Very  Rev.  Les  Campbell,  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  Sr.  Catchiest 
Beatrice  Skinner  and  Lay  Reader  Tony  Bobtail  Bear  officiated. 

Burial  was  in  the  Has  Horns  Family  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Mrs.  Eagle  Shield  passed  away 
on  Sept.  27,  2005  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Minnie  Eagle  Shield  was  born  on  Duly  20,  1920  in  Little  Eagle,  to  Owen 
Has  Horns  and  Elizabeth  White  Man.  She  grew  up  at  the  Has  Horns  homestead, 
that  was  located  Southwest  of  Little  Eagle  near  Run  Around  Butte.  She 
attended  the  Dohnson  Country  School  until  the  sixth  grade.  On  May  12,  1940 
she  married  Sidney  Eagle  Shield  and  they  made  their  home  and  ranched  for 
40  years  near  Little  Eagle.  Due  to  health  reasons  they  moved  to  McLaughlin 
to  be  closer  to  the  clinic. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  65  years  Sidney  Eagle  Shield  Sr.  of 
McLaughlin;  One  son  Sidney  P.  (Beverly  A.)  Eagle  Shield,  Dr.  of 
McLaughlin;  Grandchildren : Craig  A.  and  his  daughter  Natasha;  Randal  A. 
and  sons  Randal,  Dr.,  and  Ricky  and  daughter  Chan'ta;  Sidney  P.  Ill;  Sam 
Martin;  Adrianne  M.  and  Doug  and  their  daughter  Louise;  Yendis  A.  and  Lyle 
and  their  daughter  Taylor  and  sons  Dordon,  Treyvor  and  Dayden;  One 
brotherCyril  Has  Horns;  Sister  Etta  Taken  Alive;  Sister-inlaw  Clarice 
Miner  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  brother  Daniel  Has  Horns, 
Sr.,  Sisters  Mary  Bruguier  and  Pearl  Yellow  Earrings,  daughter  Elizabeth 
Louise  Eagle  Shields  and  adopted  son  Don  Cadotte. 

Casketbearers  were  Craig  A.  Eagle  Shield,  Randal  A.  Eagle  Shield,  Sidney 
P.  Eagle  Shield  111,  Doe  E.  Miner,  Marlin  Miner,  William  Yellow  Earrings, 
Terry  Yellow  Earrings,  Brian  Yellow  Earrings,  Mason  Has  Horns  and  Bill 
Walks . 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Adele  and  Dale  Little  Dog,  Evelyn  Uses 
Arrow,  Lillian  Sogge,  Grace  Damerson,  Arlene  Bensen,  Arlene  Mound,  Marie 
Brave  Crow,  Keva  Sitting  Dog,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Shoots  The  Enemy  and  all 
nurses  and  Doctors  from  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Organist  was  Gladys  Hawk. 
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Mary  Buffalo,  77 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Mary  Buffalo,  77,  are  pending 
with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Mary  Buffalo  passed  away  on  Oct.  9,  2005  at  her  residence  in  Eagle  Butte 

Leora  Corene  (Plenty  Chief)  Wise  Spirit,  57 

CANNON  BALL,  N.D.  - Leora  Corene  (Plenty  Chief)  Wise  Spirit,  57,  died, 
Oct.  3,  2005,  at  a Fort  Yates  Hospital. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  Oct.  7,  2005,  at  Ralph  Wells  Complex,  White 
Shield,  N.D.,  with  Rev.  Francis  Kalaphiveettil , officiating. 

Burial  was  in  the  Plenty  Chief  Cemetery,  White  Shield. 

Leora  was  born  Sept.  9,  1948,  at  Elbowoods,  N.D.,  to  Ervin  and  Myrtle 
(Fool  Bear)  Plenty  Chief  Sr.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball. 

On  March  15,  1983,  she  married  Lonnie  Wise  Spirit.  Leora  enjoyed  cooking 
for  all  occasions  and  was  also  a cook  at  Cannon  Elementary  and  Solen  High 
School.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren  and 
attending  basketball  games  and  pow  wows.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Lonnie,  Cannon  Ball:  three  daughters  and  one  son-in-law,  Bobbi  Do 
(Raymond)  Windy  Boy,  Lillian  Plenty  Chief,  Cannon  Ball,  Danielle  Plenty 
Chief,  Fort  Yates;  eight  sons  and  three  daughters-in-law,  Eugene  (Dunko) 
Plenty  Chief,  Osaka, Dapan,  Dewey  (Deborah)  Plenty  Chief,  Cannon  Ball, 
Robert  (Lynnelle)  Plenty  Chief,  Sisseton;  Casey  Wise  Spirit,  Didrick  Wise 


Spirit,  Preston  Wise  Spirit,  Uriah  Wise  Spirit,  Lonnie  Wise  Spirit  Dr., 
Gary  Speker  all  of  Cannon  Ball;  two  adopted  grandsons,  Anthony  and  Maurice 
Stretches;  her  father,  Ervin  Plenty  Chief  Sr.,  Parshall,  N.D.;  three 
sisters,  Emma  Ginger,  Cannon  Ball,  Alva  Gabe,  Fort  Yates  and  Genelli 
Pretty  Bear,  Ohio;  three  brothers  and  three  sisters-in-law,  George  (Mary 
Rose)  Fool  Bear  Sr.,  Ervin  (Delphine)  Plenty  Chief  Dr.,  all  of  Cannon  Ball 
and  Sidney  (Ronda)  Cottonwood,  Westminster,  Colo.;  32  grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild , with  another  due  in  May  to  her  special  grandson,  Vance: 
and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  their  sincere  gratitude  to  Leora's 
youngest  son,  Lonnie  Wise  Spirit  Dr.  for  his  generous  gift  of  a kidney 
which  extended  our  time  with  her.  A special  thanks  to  all  the  family  and 
friends  for  their  generous  support. 

Leora  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Mvrtle  Cottor : , -v' ood,  two 
brothels,  Allen  Paul  and  Alton  Cottonwood;  daugh  ters,  Eugenia  Plenty 
Chief,  Mariette  Plenty  Chief  and  twin  grandsons  Vance  and  X,  incent  Plenty 
Chief,  and  nephew  Eric  Plenty  Chief  three  uncles,  Charles  Fool  Bear  Sr., 
Clyde  Plenty  Chief  and  Walter  Plenty  Chief  Dr.;  and  three  aunts,  Florence 
Little  Bird,  Flope  Perkins  Plenty  Chief,  and  Grace  Running  Bear. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Flome,  Mandan,  N.D. 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

Gerald  Derome  Wilson  Dune  6,  1966-  Sept.  21,  2005 
'Brule'  Sioux  Basketball  legend 

LOWER  BRULE  - Gerald  Derome  Wilson  was  born  on  Dune  10,  1966  at 
Chamberlain,  to  Russell  Long  Turkey  and  Margaret  Elaine  Wilson.  He 
attended  grade  school  at  St.  Doseph's  Indian  School  in  Chamberlain 
graduating  from  eighth  grade  in  1980. 

He  then  attended  high  school  at  Brule'  Sioux  High  where  he  graduated  in 
1984. Gerald  attended  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  in  Mitchell,  on  a 
basketball  scholarship.  He  returned  to  Lower  Brule  and  was  the  basketball 
coach  for  the  Lower  Brule  Tribal  School. 

When  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  opened,  Gerald  worked  as  a blackjack 
dealer  for  a few  years  and  then  a security  guard  until  his  health  caused 
him  to  retire. 

Gerald  loved  sports  whether  it  was  watching  or  playing  them.  At  St. 
Doseph's,  Gerald  was  active  in  basketball,  cross  coup,  track  and  field, 
swimming,  softball  and  as  a fancy  dancer. 

Throughout  grade  school  and  high  school,  Gerald  broke  and  holds  many 
records  in  basketball,  football,  and  track  and  field.  He  was  given  the 
McDonald's  All  American  Award  and  was  nominated  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leaders  'Ace  of  the  Week"  for  three  consecutive  weeks  for  outstanding 
performance  and  sportsmanship  of  the  week. 

Gerald  played  softball  on  the  Gourneau  Brothers  Construction  team.  He 
was  on  the  Chamberlain  Pool  team  until  recently  when  he  joined  the 
traveling  league  out  of  Pierre.  He  won  the  State  Singles  Pool  Tourney 
several  times.  He  also  played  darts  and  loved  to  golf. 

Gerald  was  placed  in  a gifted  and  talented  class  during  eighth  grade  for 
mathematics  at  St.  Doseph's  and  excelled  academically  in  high  school.  He 
used  his  physical  and  intellectual  abilities  to  the  fullest  because  he 
loved  sports  and  school  so  much. 

He  made  53  points  in  one  game  and  that  was  back  when  three  pointers  were 
not  allowed  in  high  school  basketball.  Brule  Sioux  High  offers  incentives 
for  the  students  and  he  managed  to  be  at  the  top  every  week.  There  will 
never  be  another  "Gerald  Wilson"  because  he  made  a name  for  himself  with 
the  support  of  his  family,  friends,  teachers  and  coaches. 

He  lettered  in  all  the  sports  he  participated  in  throughout  high  school 
and  received  numerous  awards  locally  and  statewide  for  his  outstanding 
athletic  abilities. 

His  high  school  basketball  coach  Brad  Bacon,  said  "Gerald  was  a Legend" 
and  that  he  was  "very  gifted,  talented  and  intelligent."  He  described 
Gerald  as,  "the  best  basketball  player  he  had  ever  coached  and  "thankful 
for  that  opportunity  to  see  Gerald  succeed  in  whatever  he  did." 

Gerald  or  "Moon"  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  friends,  classmates  and 
community.  He  had  a positive  impact  on  the  youth  and  his  community. 


His  basketball  abilities  are  beyond  belief  because  you  had  to  be  there 
to  watch  him  move,  jump,  and  shoot. 

He  always  made  points  for  his  classmates,  asking  them  "How  many  points 
or  touchdowns  do  you  want?"  before  he  entered  the  gym  or  field.  He  was  a 
leader  amongst  his  teammates  and  classmates.  He  encouraged  others  to  do 
their  best  and  carried  himself  with  pride. 

Gerald  always  had  a smile  on  his  face  and  had  a sparkle  in  his  eyes  that 
made  him  very  special.  Even  through  difficulties  in  his  life,  he  made  the 
best  of  it  and  was  his  brother ' s/sister ' s keeper,  by  lifting  them  up  to 
try  again. 

"Like  so  many  Native  American  athletes,  they  are  the  best  or  being  first 
in  whatever  they  do  and  failure  is  not  in  their  vocabulary.  And  Gerald 
gave  it  his  best  at  everything." 

Gerald  passed  away  on  September  2!  , 2005  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls  at  the  age  of  39  years  old. 

He  was  surrounded  by  his  family,  friends,  and  his  community  with  prayers 
throughout  his  last  few  days  of  life. 

Gratefully  sharing  his  life  are  his  beautiful  children;  three  daughters 
Simone  Thompson  of  Oregon,  Cherral  Wilson  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  and  Ariana 
Langdeau  of  Lower  Brule;  a son  Isaac  of  Lower  Brule;  a brother  Merle 
Wilson  of  Lower  Brule;  and  2 sisters  Kathi  Magee  of  Sioux  Falls  and  Tracy 
Ewing  of  Lower  Brule. 

A special  sister-in-law  Wilma  Wilson  and  family  of  Lower  Brule  who  loved 
and  cared  for  Gerald  all  his  life  and  a special  friend,  Michelle  Langdeau. 
Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents,  a brother  Everette  Wilson,  Sr., 
and  a sister  Wendy  Wilson. 

Special  friends:  Ben  Danis,  Boyd  Gourneau,  Brad  Bacon,  Brad  Whitney, 
Davis  Grooms,  Dr.,  Derauld  Dandreau,  Steve  Iron  Road,  Kevin  McGhee, 

Clayton  Big  Eagle,  Terry  Middletent,  William  Weddell,  Lee  Gourneau,  Pat 
Big  Eagle,  Dohn  Swan,  Rick  Hudson,  Anita  Driving  Hawk,  Don  Paul  Touche, 
Doel  Brouse,  Ron  Estes,  Loren  Goodlow,  Matt  Yellow  Earrings,  Dustin 
Garreaux,  and  many  other  friends,  too  many  to  list.  Classmates  include: 
Terry  Middletent,  Carrie  Middletent,  Dim  McCauley,  Rhonda  Dandreau, 

Valerie  Antelope,  Loren  Goodlow,  Clayton  Big  Eagle,  Steve  Langdeau,  Virgil 
Randall,  Earl  Hawk,  Tyra  Fluery,  Amelia  Felicia,  Teresa  Felicia,  Donna 
Ducheneaux,  Charity  Bordeaux,  Rosalita  Provencial,  Eunice  Henry  (dec.), 
Randy  Dandreau,  Maurice  Small,  Brent  Charger,  Shirena  Beardt,  Grace  Bad 
Hand,  Kevin  Youngman,  and  Sam  Sampson.  And  all  his  basketball  friends  he 
made  and  had  throughout  his  life.  "You  will  not  be  forgotten". 

Gerald  was  laid  to  rest  on  Sept.  26,  2005  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Lower  Brule  with  a beautiful  arrangement  of  flowers,  his 
personal  belongings  that  included  his  basketball  and  net,  softball  glove, 
golf  club,  awards,  letters  and  photos.  And  a special  star  quilt  was  made 
with  his  name,  basketball  & net  on  it.  A memorial  is  being  established  in 
his  memory. 


God ' s Garden 

God  looked  around  His  garden,  and  He  found  an  empty  place. 

He  then  looked  upon  this  earth,  and  saw  your  tired  face. 

He  put  His  arms  around  you,  and  lifted  you  to  rest; 

God's  garden  must  be  beautiful.  He  takes  only  the  best. 

He  knew  that  you  were  suffering.  He  knew  you  were  in  pain. 

He  knew  that  you  would  never  get  well  on  earth  again. 

So  He  closed  your  weary  eyelids,  and  whispered  "Peace  be  thine." 

It  broke  our  hearts  to  lose  you  but  you  did  not  go  alone; 
for  part  of  us  went  with  you,  the  day  God  called  you  home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

November  2,  2005 

Roland  Brown  Otter  rites  held  in  Bullhead 
By  Do  Hall 

The  funeral  for  Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr.,  53,  of  Bullhead  was  Saturday, 
Oct.  29,  at  the  Rock  Creek  School  Gym  in  Bullhead.  The  Rev.  Danny 


Westerlund,  the  Rev.  Nonman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Richard  Charging  Eagle  and 
the  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers  officiated. 

Leland  Brown  was  eulogist.  Gladys  Hawk  was  organist  and  special  music 
was  provided  by  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle,  Charles  Brown,  Evans  and  lone  Elk,  and 
HR  and  Verdelia  American  Horse. 

Burial  was  Saturday  at  the  Holy  Spirit  Cemetery  in  rural  Firesteel  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  An  all  night  wake  service 
was  held  beginning  Friday  evening  at  the  gym. 

Roland,  whose  native  name  was  Tatanka  Ohetika,  or  Brave  Bull,  died 
Monday,  Oct.  24,  2005,  in  Bullhead. 

He  was  born  Ian.  23,  1952,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Leo  and  Grace  (Steal) 
Brown  Otter. 

Survivors  are  two  daughters,  Laura  Pleets  of  Fort  Yates  and  Reneta  Crow 
Ghost  of  Bullhead;  one  son,  Roland  Brown  Otter  II  of  Bullhead;  three 
grandsons,  Shawn  Crow  Ghost,  Deremiah  Skinner,  Kyle  Skinner,  all  of 
Bullhead;  one  granddaughter,  Shaine  Skinner  of  Bullhead;  two  brothers, 

Leon  Brown  Otter  Sr.  of  Isabel  and  Milton  Brown  Otter  of  Bullhead;  two 
sisters.  Fern  Lutz  of  McLaughlin  and  Mavis  Little  Eagle  of  Bullhead;  one 
uncle,  Frank  Shooter  of  Mobridge;  and  one  aunt,  Anna  Mae  Steal. 

Roland  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Leo  and  Grace  Brown  Otter; 
grandparents,  John  and  Dulia  Steal;  two  brothers,  Dohn  and  Oley;  one 
sister,  Mary;  one  son,  Donovon;  and  one  grandson,  Elijah. 

Casketbearers  at  the  funeral  were  Lance  Brown  Otter,  Deremy  Hollow, 

Gerald  Running  Hawk  Dr.,  Robin  Red  Bear,  Boyd  White  Twin,  Shawn  Crow  Ghost, 
Doseph  Crow  Ghost,  Leon  Brown  Otter  Dr.,  Bill  Mutchler,  Dose  Alvarado, 

Chris  Mutchler,  Steven  Frank,  Dustin  High  Elk  and  Mitchell  Mutchler. 

Honorary  bearers  were  his  special  cousin  Elizabeth  Bruguier  and  all  his 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

November  2,  2005 

Keva  Sitting  Dog  Eagle 

Little  Eagle  - Funeral  services  for  Keva  Eagle,  Wicakpi  Topa  Win  "Four 
Star  Woman,"  70,  Little  Eagle,  will  be  Monday,  Oct.  7,  10  a.m.  CST,  Blue 
Gym,  Little  Eagle.  Clergy,  Mrs.  Dianna  Covey,  Mrs.  Doann  Conroy,  Mr. 

Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  and  Mother  Danny. 

An  all-night  wake  will  be  Sunday  at  6 p.m.  CST.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Elk  Horn  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

She  died  Oct.  29,  2005,  at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

November  4,  2005 
Madge  Molyneux 

Beulah,  N.D.  - Funeral  services  for  Madge  Molyneux,  94,  of  Beulah,  N.D., 
and  formerly  of  Mobridge,  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge . 

Madge  passed  away  on  Nov.  2,  2005,  at  the  Knife  River  Care  Center  in 
Beulah,  N.D. 

November  5,  2005 

Marlys  Dane  Agard 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Marlys  Dane  Agard,  age  45,  of  Fort  Yates 
will  be  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Founding  Mothers  Gym  in  McLaughlin. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle 
under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  gym  in 
McLaughlin . 

Marlys  passed  away  on  Nov.  2,  2005,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Suzanne  One  Feather 

McLaughlin  - Funeral  for  Suzanne  One  Feather,  age  59,  of  McLaughlin  will 
be  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle  on  Tuesday  under  the 


direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Blue  Gym. 
Suzanne  One  Feather  passed  away  on  Nov.  3,  2005,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in 
Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

November  7,  2005 

Quentin  Robert  LeCompte 

Sturgis  - Quentin  Robert  LeCompte  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  2005,  at  the 
Sturgis  Regional  Senior  Care  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  noon  until  service  time  at  the  Kinkade  Funeral  Chapel 
in  Sturgis.  Friends  are  encourage  to  meet  at  the  funeral  chapel  prior  to 
leaving  for  the  cemetery. 

Committal  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis  with  Fr.  Arnold  Kari  officiating  and  military  honors 
by  the  Sturgis  Veterans  Honor  Guard. 

Walter  Woods 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Walter  Woods,  age  81  of  Eagle  Butte  will  be  at 
9:30  a.m.  Thursday,  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  An  all-night  wake  service 
will  be  held  at  the  Cultural  Center  starting  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Woods  died  Nov.  4,  2005,  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Helen  Shepherd 

Funeral  services  for  Helen  M.  Badger  Shepherd,  Ska  Ninkata,  Yellow  Calf 
Woman,  87,  of  Wilmot,  SD,  were  held  last  Saturday  morning,  November  5, 

2005,  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center  in  Agency  Village,  SD,  with  John 
Cloud  III  Senior  Catechist,  Fr.  Les  Campbell,  Rev.  Charlie  Chan,  and  Rev. 
Duane  Fox  officiating. 

Organist  was  Kay  Bursheim,  and  drums  provided  by  Ridge  Runners  and  Old 
Scouts . 

Active  pallbearers  were  Eric  Shepherd,  Steve  Shepherd,  Edward  Shepherd, 
Robert  Diaz,  Lazaro  Sanchez,  William  Shepherd,  Anthony  Rodriquez,  and 
Allan  Nygard.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  all  of  Helen's  friends  and 
relatives . 

There  were  wake  services  Wednesday  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center  in 
Agency  Village,  Thursday  at  White  Shield,  ND,  and  an  all-night  wake 
service  Friday  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency  Village. 

Interment  is  at  the  Sisseton  Cemetery. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  was  born  Duly  19,  1918  in  Elbow  Woods,  ND  to  Edward  Badger  and 
Edith  Sitting  Bear  Badger.  She  is  the  descendent  of  Chief  Sitting  Bear  and 
Black  Calf  Woman  and  great-great  granddaughter  of  Star. 

She  attended  school  at  the  Bismarck  Indian  School  in  Bismarck,  ND  and 
Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau,  SD. 

After  completing  high  school,  Helen  attended  nursing  school  in  Pipestone, 
MN . 

She  married  Smiley  Harvey  Shepherd  on  Dune  26,  1943  in  Santa  Ana,  CA. 
Helen  had  eight  children;  Ferol  Hall,  Smiley  Shepherd,  Hr.,  Arlene 
Bearstail,  Geraldine  Williams,  Marie  Shepherd,  Ila  Garcia,  Leslie 
Rodriquez,  and  Annette  Sanchez. 

Helen  was  adopted  by  Louis  Heminger  (Shooting  Star),  and  she  had 
nineteen  grandchildren,  forty-six  great  grandchildren,  and  four  great- 
great  grand  children. 

During  her  lifetime,  Helen  enjoyed  making  star  quilts,  blankets,  and 


crafts.  She  was  involved  in  church  activities  at  Immanuel  Church  in  El 
Monte,  CA  and  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Old  Agency,  SD. 

Her  greatest  enjoyment  was  playing  the  piano  for  the  five  community 
churches  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation. 

Helen  was  involved  in  the  Pow  Wow  celebrations  in  Los  Angeles,  CA  and 
Old  Agency,  SD.  She  won  many  prizes  as  a champion  dancer  and  was  Gold  Star 
Mother  of  the  Year. 

Helen  was  in  many  Indian  movies  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

She  took  great  pleasure  in  her  hobbies,  which  included  puzzles  and 
reading  the  Sota,  MHA,  Guide  Post  Church  News  Letters  and  supported  the 
Tiospa  Zina  Basketball  Games  and  enjoyed  watching  Grand  Ole  Opry  singers. 

She  will  be  greatly  missed  and  remembered  at  the  Elderly  Days  at  Magic, 
Dakota  Sioux,  and  Connection  Casinos.  Helen  passed  away  suddenly  on 
November  1,  2005  at  a hospital  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Helen  is  survived  by  her  eight  children;  Ferol  Hall  of  White  Shield,  ND, 
Smiley  Shepherd,  Dr.  of  Shakopee,  MN,  Arlene  Bearstail  of  Wilmot,  SD, 

Marie  Shepherd  of  Wilmot,  SD,  Ila  Garcia  of  Los  Angeles,  CA,  Leslie 
Rodriquez  of  Fontana,  CA,  and  Annette  Sanchez  of  Rosemead,  CA;  nineteen 
grandchildren;  forty-six  great  grandchildren;  four  great-great 
grandchildren;  a god  child,  Lukie  Cloud;  and  an  adopted  daughter.  Dune 
Lockwood . 

Helen  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Edward  and  Edith,  her 
husband,  Smiley  Shepherd,  Sr.,  one  daughter  Geraldine  Williams,  two 
sisters,  Florence  White  and  Christine  Shepherd,  and  a god  child,  Goldie 
Max. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

November  3,  2005 
Dorothy  P.  Rouillard 

MOBRIDGE  - Dorothy  P.  Rouillard,  44,  Mobridge,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  29, 
2005,  in  Mobridge. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Carol  Rouillard  and  Jennifer  Rouillard, 
both  of  Oglala;  one  brother,  lack  Corbine,  Oglala;  and  three  sisters, 

Angel  Corbine  and  Penny  Corbine,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Candy  Corbine,  Rapid 
City. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Church  Hall  in 
Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at  the  church  hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Frank  Earl  Stoldt 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Frank  Earl  Stoldt,  57,  Hot  Springs,  died  Friday,  Oct.  28, 
2005,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  his  grandmother,  Christine  Prairie  Chicken,  Rapid 
City;  one  brother,  Marvin  Stoldt,  Pine  Ridge;  and  four  sisters,  Charlene 
Lehman,  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  and  Rosalie  Brewer,  Twilagh  Brewer  and  Sherry 
Burnett,  all  of  Denver. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  4 p.m.  today  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Rapid  City.  Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  4,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Sidney  Byrd  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Sneve  officiating. 
Committal  services  will  be  at  noon  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis,  with  full  military  honors  by  Sturgis  Honor  Guard. 

Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

November  4,  2005 

Darren  G.  Howe 

PIERRE  - Darren  G.  Howe,  42,  Pierre,  died  Monday,  Oct.  31,  2005,  at 
Avera  McKennan  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Reynold  Howe,  Fort  Thompson,  and  Sharon 
Howe,  Pierre;  his  adopted  parents,  Lawrence  "Speedy"  and  Katie  Goodlow, 


Font  Thompson;  four  brothers,  Craig  Carson,  Ukiah,  Calif.,  Earle  Howe  Sr., 
Pierre,  and  Reynold  Howe  Dr.  and  Wayne  Howe,  both  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.; 
six  sisters,  Michele  Howe,  Fort  Thompson,  Denise  Howe,  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
Lori  Howe,  Pierre,  Danice  Howe  and  Karen  Howe,  both  of  Casa  Grande,  and 
Marsheila  Howe,  Los  Angeles;  and  one  adopted  sister,  Sonja  Ponca. 

An  all-night  wake  began  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  at  Southeast  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Pierre.  Services  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  CST  today  at  the  church, 
with  Larry  Cass  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Riverside  Cemetery  in 
Pierre. 

Isburg  Funeral  Chapel  of  Pierre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  5,  2005 
Dennis  W.  Gates 

ALLEN  - Dennis  W.  Gates,  43,  Allen,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  2005,  in 
Denver. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Theresa  Gates,  Denver;  one  brother, 

Phillip  Gates,  Denver;  and  three  sisters,  Sharon  Irons,  Sandy  Gates  and 
Loretta  Gates,  all  of  Denver. 

Second-night  wake  services  will  be  today  at  Allen  CAP  Building  in  Allen. 
Services  will  be  at  noon  Sunday,  Nov.  6,  at  the  CAP  Center,  with  the  Rev. 
Phillip  Gates  and  the  Rev.  3oe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Suzanne  One  Feather 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Suzanne  One  Feather,  59,  McLaughlin,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  3, 
2005,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  5 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  Oster 
Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  Little  Eagle,  where  an 
all-night  wake  service  begins  at  7 p.m.  CT  Monday  at  the  Blue  Gym. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  CT  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in 
Little  Eagle,  with  the  Rev.  Danny  Westerlund,  The  Rev.  Gerald  Pike  and  the 
Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  officiating. 

Marlys  lane  Taken  Alive  Agard 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Marlys  lane  Taken  Alive  Agard,  45,  Fort  Yates,  died 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  2005,  at  Fort  Yates. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  6,  at  Oster 
Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge,  S.D.,  to  follow  in  procession  to  one-night  wake 
services,  which  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  at  Founding  Mothers  Gym  in 
McLaughlin,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  at  11:30  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  the  gym  in  McLaughlin, 
with  the  Rev.  Danny  Westerlund  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m. 
Monday  at  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle. 

November  6,  2005 

Quentin  Robert  LeCompte 

STURGIS  - Quentin  Robert  LeCompte  died  Wednesday  November  2,  2005  at  the 
Sturgis  Regional  Senior  Care  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  noon  until  service  time  at  the  Kinkade  Funeral  Chapel 
in  Sturgis.  Friends  are  encouraged  to  meet  at  the  funeral  chapel  prior  to 
leaving  for  the  cemetery.  Committal  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis  with  Fr.  Arnold  Kari 
officiating  and  military  honors  by  the  Sturgis  Veterans  Honor  Guard. 
Pallbearers  will  be  all  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Quentin  was  born  February  27,  1924  at  Mobridge,  SD  to  Cyril  and 
Catherine  Claymore  LeCompte.  He  had  four  sisters,  Cleone,  Marian,  Dune  and 
Rita.  He  also  had  four  brothers:  Cyril  Dr.,  Claymore,  Narcisse,  and  Gordon. 
He  spent  most  of  his  childhood  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  across 
the  river  from  Mobridge.  He  attended  school  at  Red  Top  Hill,  Deadman  Creek 
School,  Moreau  River  Day  School  and  Promise  Day  School.  He  also  attended 
St.  Dosephs  Mission  School,  and  finished  the  rest  of  his  schooling  at  Old 
Cheyenne  Agency. 


He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  on  September  27,  1950.  He  served 
in  the  Korean  Conflict  and  received  the  Korean  Service  Medal  with  three 
Bronze  Stars  for  combat  duty.  He  was  honorably  discharged  as  a sergeant  on 
September  30,  1952. 

Quentin  married  Verna  Garreau  on  October  22,  1952  and  from  this  union 
came  three  sons  Rocky  (deceased),  Richard,  Monte,  and  one  daughter,  Cheryl. 
He  was  a lifetime  rancher  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  He  also 
served  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Council  as  District  No.  6 
Council  Representative  and  also  served  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal 
Personnel  Policy  Board  for  District  No.  5. 

Survivors  include  his  two  sisters.  Dune  LeCompte,  Eagle  Butte,  Rita 
Fields,  Denver,  CO;  two  sons  Richard  LeCompte,  Rapid  City,  Monte  LeCompte, 
Eagle  Butte;  one  daughter  Cheryl,  Eagle  Butte;  seven  grandchildren,  four 
great-grandchildren;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  four  brothers,  two  sisters  and 
one  son. 

November  7,  2005 
Shelly  Poor  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Shelly  Poor  Bear,  24,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  at 
Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Walter  Woods 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Walter  Woods,  81,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Friday,  Nov.  4,  2005, 
at  his  home.  He  served  a total  of  23  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  4-mile  junction  at  5 p.m.  to 
follow  in  procession  to  the  one-night  wake  service  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday, 

Nov.  9,  at  H.V.  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be 
at  9:30  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev. 

Deffry  Barnes  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  29,  2005 

In  Loving  Memory ...  Barry  L.  Blackhawk 

Barry  L Blackhawk,  67.  of  Walthill  Nebraska  died  Saturday  October  15, 

2005  at  the  Winnebago  Hospital  in  Winnebago  Nebraska,  following  a lengthy 
Illness . 

Services  were  held  Wednesday  October  19th  at  the  Native  American  Church 
in  Winnebago  with  Mr.  Dohnny  White  Cloud  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  the  Winnebago  Indian  Cemetery,  after  a Native  American 
Church  Prayer  Service 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Winnebago  Wake  & Burial 
Program 

Barry  was  born  Februarv  28,1938,  in  Winnebago.  He  attended  St. 

Augustine's  Indian  Mission  School  and  the  Winnabago  Public  School.  He 
graduated  from  Albert  Lea  High  School  in  Albert  Lea.  Minnesota  in  1957.  He 
graduated  from  Mankato  State  University  in  Mankato.  Minnesota  in  1967, 
with  a degree  in  education,  and  a major  in  English  and  physical  education. 

He  was  married  to  Sharon,  Agnes  and  Dean  and  had  a very  special  friend, 
Carmelia . 

Barry  had  lived  in  Winnebago,  Albert  Lea.  Mankato  & Renville,  Minnsota; 
Denver,  Colorado;  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico 
and  St.  Paul  Minnesota  be  ore  returning  home  to  Winnebago 

He  had  various  jobs,  and  was  a lifelong  educator,  traveler,  language 
teacher,  guitarist,  singer  and  poet. 

Barry  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  Winnebago  Chapter.  He 
performed  baptisms  and  name  giving  ceremonies  for  family  and  relatives  as 
a Native  American  Church  leader.  Most  recently,  he  coordinated  a 


"Reconcilliation"  trip  to  Mankato.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Elder 
Council  in  Winnebago.  The  highlight  of  his  career  was  sponsoring  a trip 
to  Europe  for  20  college  and  high  school  students  while  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1972.  Barry  also  worked  at  the  Tribal  Aging 
Unit  of  the  HoChunk  Nation  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  a lifelong  educator 
dedicated  to  HoChunk  people  everywhere.  He  taught  English  and  was  coach  of 
wrestling  track  and  football. 

Survivors  include  his  children:  Bradey  Bryan  Benjamin  Pollv.  Betsy  and 
Becky  of  Minnesota,  Cody  of  Winnebago  and  Mariah  & Justice  Blackhawk  of 
Black  River  Falls  Wisconsin;  brothers  Morgan  & Anthony  Earth:  sisters. 
Elizabeth  White.  Winona  Arnell,  Grace,  Charlene,  and  CeCe  Earth,  an 
adopted  sister  Esther  Williams  Russell,  all  of  Winnebago  his  farmer  wives 
Sharon,  Agnes,  and  lean;  and  his  special  friend.  Carmella. 

He  was  preceeded  to  death  by  his  parents;  grandparents:  two  sisters  and 
numerous  other  relatives 

Pallbearers  were  Vern  Smith,  Frank  Smith,  Evan  Blackhawk,  A1  Wolfe,  OC 
Earth  and  Daniel  Earth. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Winnebago  Indian  News  - Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 
November  7,  2005 
Minnie  Moore 

Minnie  Moore,  resident  of  Red  Rock,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  5,  2005,  at  OU  Medical  Center-Presbyterian  Tower  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  was  89. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  at  noon  at 
the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  follow  at  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Minnie  Mae  English  Moore  was  born  Nov.  21,  1915,  in  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  to 
Reuben  and  Katie  English.  She  was  an  active  member  of  Otoe-Missouria 
Senior  Citizens  and  the  Otoe  War  Mothers.  She  enjoyed  beading  and  applique' 
ribbon  work.  She  also  enjoyed  watching  Frontier  basketball  and  the  Dallas 
Cowboys.  Minnie  liked  playing  Aggravation,  going  to  powwows  and  spending 
time  with  her  grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Loretta  Hess  and  husband  Everett  of 
Enid,  Carmen  Everhart  and  husband  Chuck  of  Red  Rock,  and  Lorraine  Sigwing 
of  Red  Rock;  sons,  Elton  J.  Moore  of  Tulsa,  Johnny  Moore  Jr.  and  Randall  0. 
"Wahoo"  Moore,  Roland  Moore  and  Robert  Moore;  and  grandson,  Michael  Moore 
all  of  the  home.  She  also  leaves  behind  14  grandchildren,  23  great- 
grandchildren, and  three  great,  great-grandchildren . 

She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  numerous  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Johnny  Moore;  and 
other  relatives,  Claudetta  Morris,  David  Morris,  Eddie  Everhart  and  Marcus 
D.  Moore;  and  sons-in-law,  John  Morris  and  Darrell  Sigwing. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Josh  Helt,  Elijah  Helt,  Mike  Ahdokoba,  Rudy 
Ahdokoba,  Graham  Primeaux  Jr.,  and  Skip  Toppah.  Honorary  bearers  will  be 
Robert  Moore,  John  Paul  Everhart,  Mike  Morris,  Thomas  "Beaver"  McGlaslin, 
Bruce  Hess  and  David  Morris. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

November  6,  2005 

Caroline  Sue  Austin 

Caroline  Sue  Austin  of  Miami  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  2005,  at  the  Nine 
Tribes  Towers  in  Miami. 

She  was  67. 

Austin  was  born  Jan.  24,  1938,  in  Miami  to  John  and  Levena  (Davis)  Lundy. 
She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Miami. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Bob  Austin. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Dale  Livingston  and  Tommy  Jean  Livingston; 
two  daughters,  Viki  Christian  and  Donna  Bartley;  one  sister,  Barbara 
Lundy;  one  brother.  Tommy  Lundy;  nine  grandchildren.  Amber,  Jessica,  Shane, 
Tracy,  Tonya,  R.J.,  Anna,  Christina  and  Jonathan,  and  eight  great- 


grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Eucha  Cemetery. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in 
Grove . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Miami  News-Record. 

November  5,  2005 
Gary  Edwin  Hunter 

TOPEKA,  Kan  - Funeral  for  Gary  Edwin  Hunter,  64,  Topeka,  Kan.,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Gary 
Tahmahkera  and  the  Rev.  Reeves  Nahwooks  officiating. 

Mr.  Hunter  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  2005,  in  Topeka. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  KCA  Intertribal  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  April  23,  1941,  in  Lawton  to  Dimmy  Hunter  and  Richenda 
Tahmahkera.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  Walters  High  School  and  received 
an  associate  of  arts  degree  from  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University.  He 
entered  the  U.S.  Navy  on  Dune  1,  1959,  in  Oklahoma  City  and  served  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  honorably  discharged  May  8,  1963,  in  San  Diego.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  was  a Quanah  Parker  descendant.  He 
was  also  a member  of  Comanche  Little  Ponies,  Comanche  Indian  Veterans 
Association  and  Haskell  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Dohnny  Ray  Hunter,  Oklahoma  City;  six  sisters: 
Duanita  Mithlo,  Lawton;  Marsha  Kelley,  Tulsa;  Arlene  Schroeder,  Casa 
Grande,  Aiz.;  Darlene  Dojola,  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  La  Cretia  Thomas,  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  and  Melinda  Allen,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  a brother  and  sister-in-law, 
Dohnny  and  Kathy  Hunter,  Anadarko;  his  grandmother,  Anna  Tahmahkera, 

Cache;  two  uncles:  Marvin  Tahmahkera,  Wisconsin;  and  Garrison  Tahmahkera, 
Tempe,  Ariz.;  two  aunts:  Marjorie  Pahdopony,  Lawton;  and  Wilda  Lee  O'Keefe, 
New  York;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  grandparents : Wilson  and 
Ida  Tahmahkera;  and  two  brothers:  Marvin  Reid  and  Michael  Cantrell. 

Dasper  'Honey  Ho'  Sankadota  Dr. 

WEATHERFORD  - Funeral  for  Dasper  "Honey  Ho"  Sankadota  Dr.,  55, 
Weatherford,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Ware's  Chapel,  Anadarko,  with 
the  Rev.  Gerald  Watson  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  Sunday  followed  by  an  all-night 
wake  at  Ware's  Chapel. 

Mr.  Sankadota  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  2,  2005,  in  Weatherford. 

Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko,  under  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  March  9,  1950,  to  Dasper  and  Etheline  Haumpy  Sankadota  Sr. 

He  married  Lula  Gould  on  Sept.  30,  1968,  in  Arapaho.  He  attended  school  at 
Stecker,  Carnegie  and  Weatherford  and  graduated  from  Broxton  High  School 
in  1969.  He  attended  Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Weatherford 
for  Pharmacy  Tech  training  and  Draughon  Business  School  in  Oklahoma  City 
for  computer  training.  He  worked  at  Anadarko  and  Clinton  Indian  Health 
Services,  Kiowa  Tribe  Head  Start,  Nottawa  Gardens  Processing  Plant,  3-M 
and  Raven  Industries.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  tribe  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes.  He  was  a Satepauhoodle  descendant.  He 
was  adopted  by  the  Whiteskunk,  Hoffman  and  Youngbear  families  as  their 
brother. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  a son,  Dasper  Sankadota  III, 
Anadarko;  five  daughters  and  two  sons-in-law:  Cheryl  and  Robert  Sleeper, 
Geary;  Cathy  Sankadota,  and  Kristy  and  Reggie  Bearshield,  all  of 
Weatherford;  Dodi  Sankadota,  of  the  home;  and  Mariah  Tsotaddle-Sankadota, 
Anadarko;  13  grandchildren;  six  brothers:  Bruce  Poafpybitty,  Apache; 

Virgil  Poafpybitty,  Donald  Sankadota  and  Dale  Sankadota,  all  of  Lawton; 
Dames  Sankadota,  Stecker;  and  Fenton  Hamilton,  Weatherford;  four  sisters: 
Gail  and  Irma  Sankadota  and  Doyce  Vinyard,  all  of  Anadarko;  and  Gloria 
Cross,  Stecker. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers:  Thomas 
Poafpybitty  and  Danny  Sankadota;  a sister,  Mary  Lenora  Poafpybitty;  a 


niece,  Amy  Marie  Sankadota;  and  adopted  mother,  Duanita  Heap  of  Birds. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

November  5,  2005 
R.C.  Gorman 

GORMAN  - R.C.  GORMAN.  Internationally  acclaimed  artist  R.C.  Gorman  died 
peacefully  November  3,  2005  at  12:20  p.m.  He  was  74  years  old.  Gorman  was 
hospitalized  for  close  to  seven  weeks,  undergoing  treatment  for  a 
bacterial  blood  infection  highly  resistant  to  antibiotic  treatment.  The 
infection  resulted  in  multiple  complications  including  pneumonia,  kidney 
failure,  and  coma  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  first  hospitalized 
at  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Taos,  and  then  transported  to  intensive  care 
at  UNM  Hospital  on  September  24,  2005. 

Gorman  was  known  for  his  distinctive  artistic  expression  of  Navajo  women 
through  lithographs,  original  paintings,  bronze  sculptures  and  ceramics. 

He  possessed  a gregarious  nature  and  was  generous  with  his  affection  for 
family  and  friends.  Although  known  as  "R.C."  or  simply  "Gorman"  to  the 
public,  his  parents,  Adelle  Katherine  Brown  and  Carl  Nelson  Gorman  named 
him  Rudolph  Carl  Gorman.  He  was  raised  by  his  mother  and  maternal 
grandmother,  Zonnie  Maria  Brown  at  Black  Mountain,  AZ.  His  brother  and 
sisters  agree  that  "R.C.'s  spirit  was  unique."  Zonnie  Gorman,  his  youngest 
sister  said,  "He  never  lost  touch  with  his  Navajo  soul.  He  never  lost 
touch  with  his  roots  and  that  kept  him  very  humble.  His  soul  emanates  in 
his  work,  whether  it  was  a beautiful  scene  with  mountains  and  canyons, 
women  or  whether  it  was  a simple  sketch.  Although  R.C.  the  man  is  no 
longer  with  us,  his  spirit  will  never  die.  R.C.  is  truly  a role  model  for 
young  Native  Americans,  who  want  to  pursue  art  and  even  those  who  want  to 
pursue  business  or  any  kind  of  dream.  He  showed  that  nothing  is  impossible 
for  Native  people  and  that  we  can  do  it  on  our  own  terms  and  say  it  in  our 
own  way.  Many  people  remember  our  father,  Carl  Gorman  mostly  for  being  one 
of  the  original  first  29  Navajo  Code  Talkers  but  he  was  also  one  of  the 
early  Indian  artists  to  break  away  from  what  was  called  "Indian  Art."  In 
his  own  way,  he  opened  a lot  of  doors  for  his  son,  R.C.  In  turn,  R.C.  has 
flung  those  doors  wide  open  for  current  and  future  creative  endeavors  for 
Native  people. " 

Gorman  was  the  oldest  of  five  siblings  who  survive  him.  They  are:  Don 
Mitchell  from  Chinle,  AZ;  Donna  Scott,  from  Chinle,  AZ;  Shirley  Beecher 
from  Black  Mountain,  AZ;  Carla  Anderson  from  Kaibeto,  AZ;  and  Zonnie 
Gorman  from  Gallup,  NM. 

Public  viewing  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  November  6,  2005  from  4-6  p.m. 
at  Rivera  Chapel.  A Rosary  is  scheduled  for  Sunday,  November  6,  2005  at  7 
p.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church,  205  Don  Fernando  Street,  in  Taos,  NM. 

A public  Funeral  Service  is  slated  for  Monday,  November  7,  2005  at 
10  a.m.  at  the  Sagebrush  Inn  Convention  Center,  1508  South  Santa  Fe  Road, 
in  Taos,  NM.  Interment  will  be  near  his  home  at  Las  Colonias,  NM.  A 
reception  will  follow  the  interment.  The  Inn  is  offering  a special  rate  for 
guests  attending  Gorman's  Funeral  Services.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations 
to  the  R.C.  Gorman  (Scholarship)  Foundation  are  welcome.  Send  inquiries  or 
donations  to  R.C.  Gorman  Scholarship  Fund,  PO  Box  127,  Tsaile,  AZ  86556. 
Gorman's  Navajo  Gallery  in  Taos  will  be  closed  throughout  the  weekend  and 
next  week. 

Arrangements  by  Rivera-Hanlon  Funeral  Home,  758-3841.  www. 
riverafuneralhome. com 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
November  1,  2005 
Orpha  A.  Scott 

Orpha  A.  Scott,  68,  of  Laguna,  passed  away  on  Oct.  29,  2005,  in  Laguna. 

She  was  born  on  Duly  17,  1937,  in  Paguate  to  Balamino  Trujillo  and  Hazel 
Sakiestewa.  She  was  a physician's  assistant  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Scott  is  survived  by  her  husband  Merle  Scott  of  Laguna;  her 


daughter  Dackie  Scott  Dempsey  of  Laguna;  her  sister  Maryan  Denet  of 
Paguate;  her  brother  Glenn  Trujillo  of  Albuquerque;  her  aunt  Tomasita 
Garcia  of  San  Duan  Pueblo  and  three  grandchildren . She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  parents  Balamino  Trujillo  and  Hazel  Sakiestewa;  her  son 
Jeffrey  P.  Scott  and  her  brother  Lawrence  E.  Trujillo. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Nov.  3,  2005,  at  the  Laguna- 
Acoma  Baptist  Mission  in  Budville  with  Pastor  Byron  Sarracino  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Laguna  Community  Cemetery. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Cibola  County  Beacon,  Grants  NM. 

November  3,  2005 

Lowe  Benally 
Shiprock 

Nov.  1,  1918  - Nov.  1,  2005 

Lowe  Benally,  87,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  2005,  in 
Shiprock.  Mr.  Benally  was  born  Nov.  1,  1918,  and  resided  in  Big  Gap. 

He  was  a farmer  and  rancher  all  his  life. 

Lowe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Emily  Benally;  sons, 

Thomas  Benally,  Doe  Benally  and  Lambert  Benally. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gertrude  Dim-Benally;  children,  Diswood 
Benally,  Anderson  Benally,  Roselyn  Watchman,  Shirley  Bluehorse,  Albert 
Benally,  Rena  Padilla,  Mary  Beyale,  Betty  Mason,  Kenneth  Dim  and  Kathy 
Wilson;  34  grandchildren  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  4,  at  Christian 
Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery 
in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  are  Andy  Padilla,  Dustin  Watchman,  Aaron  Bluehorse,  Derwel 
Watchman,  Myrtis  Anderson.  Lemual  Begay,  Dasper  Begay,  Erwin  William  and 
Mathais  Slim. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Diswood  Benally,  Anderson  Benally,  Albert 
Benally  and  Kenneth  Dim. 

Mr.  Benally  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  U.S.  Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Marie  Antonio  Nez 
Shiprock 

March  30,  1930  - Oct.  29,  2005 

Marie  Antonio  Nez,  75,  of  Shiprock  died  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  March  30,  1930,  in  Becenti. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  4,  at  Full  Gospel 
Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in 
Shiprock. 

Mrs.  Nez  is  in  the  care  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
U.S.  Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
November  1,  2005 
Brent  B.  Duncan 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Brent  Bryan  Duncan,  26,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  2 at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  this  evening,  Nov.  1 at  6:30  p.m.  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Duncan  died  Oct.  29  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  11,  1979  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Zia/Weaver  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water 
People  Clan. 

Duncan  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School.  He  was  currently  a junior  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  studying  electrical  engineering.  He  was 
named  to  the  Dean's  list  and  also  a Chief  Manuelito  Scholar.  Duncan  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Airforce  in  2001  and  was  currently  active  in 
the  National  Guard. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lorinda  Hildreth;  sons,  Timothy  Dwight  Moore 
of  Tohatchi,  Jacob  Terrell  Duncan  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Kaylin  Marie 
Duncan  of  Tohatchi,  Hayley  Faye  Duncan  of  Albuquerque;  parents,  Larry 
Duncan,  Priscilla  Duncan  both  of  Tohatchi;  brothers,  Marvin  D.  Duncan  of 
Albuquerque,  Derek  Duncan  of  Tohatchi;  sister,  Chanda  S.  Duncan  of 
Albuquerque;  and  maternal  grandmother,  Faye  A.  Yazzie  of  Tohatchi. 

Duncan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Tomn  B. 

Yazzie;  Wilson  and  Roselyn  Duncan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Air  National  Guard. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  3,  2005 
Anna  Delgarito 

PREWITT  - Funeral  services  for  Anna  Delgarito,  48,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Nov.  4 at  the  Zion  Ministries,  511  W.  Flighway  66,  Milan.  Pastor 
Connie  Archuleta  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Grants  Memorial 
Park. 

Delgarito  died  Oct.  31  in  Prewitt.  She  was  born  Nov.  26,  1956  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Flerman  Delgarito  of  Prewitt;  daughters, 
Charlotte  Delgarito  of  Albuquerque,  Sherylette  Delgarito  of  Grants, 

Abigail  Delgarito  of  Albuquerque;  mother,  Marie  Chavez  of  Littlewater; 
sisters,  Shirley  Chavez,  Darlene  Mendoza  both  of  Littlewater;  brothers, 
Bobby  Chavez,  Henry  Chavez  both  of  Littlewater,  Willie  Charley  of 
Canyoncito;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Delgarito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dan  Chavez;  sisters,  Rita 
Padilla,  Irene  Littleman  and  brother,  Glen  Chavez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jonavan  Chavez,  Jadrian  Chavez,  Jeremy  Chavez,  John 
Baca,  Henry  Charley  and  Ramon  Mendoza. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary.com  to  send  condolences. 

Mildred  Ann  Lee 

SAWMILL  - Funeral  services  for  Mildred  Ann  Lee,  41,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Nov.  4 at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  St. 
Michaels.  Bishop  Graham  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Sawmill 
community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  before  services  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Lee  died  Oct.  28  in  Scottsdale.  She  was  born  March  29,  1964  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Lee  worked  for  the  St.  Michaels  Association  for  Special  Education,  Bill 
Hames  and  the  Frazier  Shows  traveling  the  country.  She  lived  in  Texas  for 
15  years  before  returning  to  Arizona.  Lee  enjoyed  helping  her  community, 
working  on  her  tractor  and  farming. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Charlie  K.  and  Ann  Tsosie  Lee  of  Sawmill; 
brothers,  Phillip  Lee  Wauneka  of  Navajo,  Norman  K.  Lee  of  Taylorsville, 
Utah,  Norbert  Lee  of  Farron,  Utah;  sisters,  Nora  Mae  Lee,  Norma  Ann  Lee 
both  of  Sawmill. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Charlie  K.  Lee,  Jr.;  maternal 
grandparents,  Jim  and  Ninbah  Tsosie;  paternal  grandparents.  Ford  Kee  and 
Asan  Ligai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fernando  L.  Tilden,  Philander  Wauneka,  Philson 
Wauneka,  Jason  Wauneka,  Michael  Mullahon  and  Michael  Teller. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sawmill  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Peter  Dean  Nez 

CHINO  HILLS,  Calif.  - Funeral  services  for  Peter  Dean  Nez,  63,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  4 at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Holbrook. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Holbrook  City  Cemetery. 

Nez  died  Oct.  28  in  Chino  Hills,  Calif.  He  was  born  Dec.  21,  1941  in 


Whitecone,  Aniz. 

Nez  attended  Phoenix  Indian  Boarding  School.  He  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  following  graduation  and  was  with  the  Air  Industries  Corp. 
for  45  years.  Nez  enjoyed  playing  basketball  with  the  All  Indian 
Basketball  League  in  Southern  California. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Nez  of  Chino  Hills,  Calif.;  son, 
McDaniel  Nez  of  Colville,  Wa.;  mother,  Laura  Nez  of  Whitecone;  brother, 
Johnson  D.  Nez  of  Indian  Wells;  sisters,  Emma  Stewart  of  Snowflake,  Marie 
Kanuho  of  Whitecone,  Lucy  Smith  of  Joseph  City,  Ariz.,  Virginia  Tafoya  of 
Espanola;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Richard  Nez;  and  brother. 

Nelson  G.  Nez . CorrectionZygmunt  Podsobinski  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Czeslawea  Podsobinski  of  Milan.  In  Wednesday,  Nov.  2 edition  she  was 
listed  as  deceased. 

November  4,  2005 

Mar  Martin 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Mar  Martin,  35,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  5 at  the  Full  Gospel  Church  of  God.  Pastor  Ned  Longhair 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Crownpoint  community  cemetery. 

Martin  died  Nov.  1 in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  May  29,  1970  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carmelita  Darwin  Martin  of  Crownpoint; 
children,  Trevor  Martin,  Constance  Martin  both  of  Crownpoint;  parents, 
Matthew  and  Linda  Martin  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Pearlinda  Martin, 
Bernadette  Martin,  Merlinda  Martin  all  of  Crownpoint,  Pearl  Nez  of 
Standing  Rock,  Patricia  Begay  of  Becenti,  Sharlinda  Martin  of  Pinedale, 
Brenda  Martin  of  Portland,  Ore.,  Lucinda  Rosenbaure  of  Silver  City; 
brothers,  Jasper  Martin  of  Phoenix,  Matthew  Martin,  Jr.  of  Wa.,  Patrick 
Martin,  LaMar  Martin  both  of  Crownpoint. 

Martin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Eugene  Martin. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jasper  Martin,  LaMar  Martin,  Kee  Benally,  Raymond 
Ericho,  Joey  Martin  and  Quinn  Etcitty. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary.com  to  send  condolences. 

Orpha  A.  Scott 

LAGUNA  - Funeral  services  for  Orpha  A.  Scott,  68,  were  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  3 at  the  Laguna-Acoma  Baptist  Mission,  Budeville.  Pastor 
Byron  Sarracino  officiated.  Burial  followed  in  the  Laguna  Community 
Cemetery. 

Scott  died  Oct.  29  in  Laguna.  She  was  born  July  17,  1937  in  Paguate.  She 
was  a physicians  assistant  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Merle  Scott  of  Laguna;  daughter,  Jackie 
Scott-Dempsey  of  Laguna;  sister,  Maryan  Denet  of  Paugate;  brother,  Glenn 
Trujillo  of  Albuquerque;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Scott  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Balamino  Trujillo  and  Hazel 
Sakiestewa;  son,  Jeffery  P.  Scott;  and  brother,  Lawrence  E.  Trujillo. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary.com  to  send  condolences. 

November  5,  2005 

Frances  H.  Wilson 

NASCHITTI  - Funeral  services  for  Frances  H.  Wilson,  86,  were  10  a.m. 
this  morning,  Nov.  5,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Adam  Fierro 
officiated.  Burial  followed  on  private  land  in  Naschitti. 

Wilson  died  Nov.  1 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  July  5,  1919,  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Red  Streak  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Wilson  attended  Rehoboth  Christian  School.  She  received  her  GED  from 
UNM-Gallup  in  1973  and  attended  Fort  Lewis  College  and  UNM-Gallup.  Wilson 
retired  from  the  BIA  following  36  years  of  service  having  worked  at 
Tohatchi,  Naschitti  and  Ch'ooshgai  boarding  schools.  She  was  an  active 
with  the  Naschitti  Senior  Center,  Naschitti  Livestock  Association  and  was 


also  a U.S.  Air  Force  Gold  Star  Mother. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Roger  Wilson  of  Phoenix,  Bob  Wilson  of  Fort 
Defiance;  daughters,  Irene  Begay  of  Tohajile,  Anita  Wilson  of  Naschitti, 
Louella  Fuson  of  Teesto,  lean  Thompson  of  Rio  Rancho,  Georgia  Wilson  of 
Naschitti,  Phyllis  Chee  of  Tohaali;  24  grandchildren,  28  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great  grandchild. 

Wilson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Wilson;  sons,  Leonard 
Wilson,  lonah  Wilson;  brother,  Benjamin  Flenry;  sisters.  Rose  Hoylan  and 
lanice  Tolino. 

Pallbearers  were  Dana  H.  Curtis,  lared  W.  King,  Eric  lim,  Nathaniel 
Begay,  Wayne  Geneeha,  Ir.  and  Lyndell  Geneeha. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eva  L.  Hildreth 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Eva  Linda  Hildreth,  43,  will  be  1 p.m. 
Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  Bible  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  be  on  family  in 
Standing  Rock. 

Hildreth  died  Friday.  She  was  born  Nov.  17,  1961. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Rayford  and  Wade  Tom  of  Standing  Rock;  daughters 
Candace,  Charmayne  and  Celisa  Tom  of  Standing  Rock;  father,  Gilbert 
Hildreth  Sr.;  and  mother  and  Alice  G.  Hildreth  (Lewis). 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Raymond  D.  Carson 

FARMINGTON  - Services  for  Raymond  David  Carson,  77,  took  place  Oct.  26 
in  Safford,  Ariz. 

Carson  spent  the  majority  of  his  life  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  He 
worked  in  a trading  post  at  the  age  of  18  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  went  on  to 
operate  trading  posts  in  Tohatchi,  Sheep  Springs,  Naschitti  and  Ray's  Pawn 
Shop  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Raymond  Carson,  Dr.,  Christopher  Carson, 
Cynthia  L.  Bond;  step-children,  Edwin  D.  Ragland,  Lesley  D.  Ragland, 
Marlene  Hendrickson;  brother,  Richard  W.  Carson  of  Orem,  Utah;  sister, 
Donna  Dean  Hendrickson  of  Gilbert,  Ariz.;  16  grandchildren  and  eight 
great-grandchildren . 

Carson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Richard  and  Viola  Carson; 
and  brother,  Bernard  Carson. 

November  7,  2005 

Glennie  Mae  Kee 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Glennie  Mae  Kee,  89,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  8 at  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church,  Ganado.  Father  Flanning 
O'Neil  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ganado  community  cemetery 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Kee  was  born  Oct.  15,  1916  in  Flatrock,  Nazlini  area  into  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Kee  attended  St.  Michaels  Catholic  School  and  St.  Catherine  Mission  in 
Santa  Fe. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  sons,  Robert  Perry,  Dr.  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Steven 
Kee,  Eugene  Kee  Shorty  both  of  Ganado,  Harry  Kee,  Dr.  of  Window  Rock; 
daughters,  Emily  M.  Randall  of  Phoenix,  Shirley  D.  Billy  of  Ganado,  Betty 
D.  Padilla  of  Santa  Clara;  brother.  Dames  W.  Yazzie  of  Blanding,  Utah; 
sister,  Clara  M.  Dohnson  of  Kayenta;  15  grandchildren  and  26  great- 
grandchildren . 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Na  dez  Bah  and  Tsinnijinnie 
Yazza;  two  daughters;  one  son;  two  brothers;  two  sisters;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  All  Saints  Hall 
following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 


November  1,  2005 


Mae  Begay 

Funeral  services  for  Mae  Begay,  79,  were  held  Oct.  28  at  the  Wesleyan 
Din  Church.  Rev.  Ben  Yazzie  officiated.  Burial  followed  on  a family  plot 
in  Low  Mountain. 

Begay  died  Oct.  24  in  Winslow.  She  was  born  May  20,  1926  in  Low  Mountain 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  was  a weaver.  She  enjoyed  being  with  her  grandchildren,  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Bessie  Gishi  of  Indian  Wells;  brothers, 
Stanley  Begay,  Lewis  Begay  and  Billy  Y.  Begay,  all  of  Low  Mountain; 
sisters,  Mary  lane  Gee  and  Marie  Gee,  both  of  Low  Mountain;  seven 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Gishal  and  Gee  Bah  Begay; 
brothers,  Paul  Begay,  Slim  Begay,  lack  Begay  and  Charlie  Begay;  sister, 

Mary  B.  George;  and  son,  lohn  E.  Chee  Ir. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Winslow  Mail. 

November  2,  2005 

Ernest  Burke 

Ernest  Burke,  78,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  in  Scottsdale,  AZ 
passed  away  on  October  24,  2005. 

Visitation,  Friday  November  4,  2005  at  5:00  PM  at  10511  E.  Virginia  Ave. 
Scottsdale,  AZ.  Service,  Saturday  November  5,  2005  at  7:00  AM  at  10511  E. 
Virginia  Ave.  U.S.  Army  Veteran 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

November  3,  2005 

Peter  Nez 

Peter  Nez,  63,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  2005,  in  Chino  Flills,  Calif.  He 
was  born  Dec.  21,  1941,  in  Whitecone  to  Richard  and  Laura  Nez. 

He  attended  Phoenix  Indian  Boarding  School  and  after  graduating  he  went 
to  work  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  I960,  he  then  went  to  work  for 
Air  Industries  Corporation  where  he  was  employed  until  his  death.  He  was 
nearing  retirement  with  45  years  of  service.  He  enjoyed  playing  basketball 
with  the  All-Indian  Basketball  League  in  southern  California. 

He  is  survived  by  his  by  his  wife,  Alice  Nez  of  Chino  Hills,  Calif.;  son 
McDaniel  (Darla)  Nez  of  Colville,  Wash.;  mother  Laura  Nez  of  Whitecone; 
brother  Johnson  D.  (Sara)  Nez  of  Indian  Wells;  sisters  Emma  (Edison) 

Stewart  of  Snowflake,  Marie  (Kee)  Kanuho  of  Whitecone,  Lucy  Smith  (late 
Buck  Oliver),  of  Joseph  City,  and  Virginia  (Darrell)  Tafoya  of  Espanola,  N. 
M.;  and  two  granddaughters. 

Mr.  Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Richard  Nez;  and  brother 
Nelson  G.  Nez. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  10  a.m.,  at  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Holbrook.  Interment  to  follow  in  Holbrook  City  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Jimmie  Yazzie 

Jimmie  Yazzie,  86,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  2005.  He  was  born  March  15, 
1919  in  Castle  Butte. 

Mr.  Yazzie  served  in  the  United  States  Army  in  Papua  New  Guinea  from 
1942  to  1945.  For  his  service,  he  earned  a Purple  Heart  in  January  1944, 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Theater  Ribbon  and  two  Bronze  Stars. 

He  was  employed  and  retired  with  Santa  Fe  and  spent  his  retirement  years 
with  his  family  and  livestock  at  home. 

He  is  survived  by:  his  wife  of  60  years,  Daisy  D.  Yazzie  of  Castle 
Butte;  sons,  Lewis  W.  Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  Louis  Alex  Yazzie,  David 


Oliver  Yazzie,  of  Castle  Butte,  Daniel  Yazzie  (Loretta)  of  Midvale,  Utah, 
Teddy  Yazzie  (Genevieve)  of  Cedar  Springs,  Emery  Yazzie  (Marjorie),  and 
Morgan  Yazzie  (Isabelle)  of  Dilkon;  sister,  Stella  Nelson  of  Castle  Butte; 
19  grandchildren,  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Charley  and  Ella  Yazzie  of 
Castle  Butte;  brothers,  Vernon  and  Arthur  Yazzie  of  Castle  Butte;  and 
sister,  Cessie  Barton  of  Castle  Butte. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Yazzie  were  Wednesday  at  Greer's  Mortuary 
Chapel  with  Pastor  John  Tso  presiding. 

Arrangements  were  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

November  1,  2005 

Teresa  Ann  (Perank)  Schulte 
1957  ~ 2005 

Teresa  Ann  (Perank)  Schulte  passed  away  Oct.  16,  2005. 

Our  beloved  sister  died  at  her  home  in  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma  on  Oct.  16 
2005.  She  had  fought  against  rare  Blast  Lymphoma  cancer  for  five  months, 
but  the  complications  were  more  than  she  could  survive. 

Teresa  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  29  years,  Robert  Schultz;  two 
children,  Bobby,  Dr  (26)  and  Alexandrea  (17)  all  of  whom  live  in  Broken 
Arrow,  OK. 

Teresa  was  the  fourth  child  of  the  late  Amos  and  Nettie  Perank,  both  of 
whom  preceded  her  in  death.  Her  surviving  siblings  are  DoAnn  Perank, 
(Arcadia);  Eldora  Perank,  (Myton);  Clara  Mt.  Lion,  (Ft.  Duchesne);  Dolene 
Wyasket,  (Arcadia);  Eddie  Perank,  (Roosevelt);  Amos  Dr.,  (Whiterocks) ; Amy 
Lou  Siekeirk  (Virginia);  Dustin  Perank,  (Broken  Arrow,  OK)  and  many  nieces 
nephews,  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Teresa  was  laid  to  rest  on  Oct.  20,  2005,  at  Logan,  Utah  surrounded  by 
family  and  friends.  The  Chipeta  Lake  Singers  provided  traditional  songs 
for  the  ceremony. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

November  5,  2005 

Martin  Anthony  "Marty"  George 
1969-2005 

Funeral  services  for  Martin  Anthony  "Marty"  George  of  Grand  Ronde  will 
take  place  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  7,  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribal  Gym. 

Viewing  will  be  from  1 to  5 p.m.  Sunday  in  the  Dallas  Mortuary  Tribute 
Center.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribal  Cemetery. 

Mr.  George  died  Monday,  Oct.  31,  2005,  near  Sheridan.  He  was  36. 

Born  in  McMinnville,  on  Dan.  13,  1969,  he  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Albert 
and  Claudia  Ann  (Mauksch)  George.  He  grew  up  in  Keizer  and  attended  McNary 
High  School.  He  went  on  to  study  drug  and  alcohol  counseling  at  Chemeketa 
Community  College. 

Mr.  George  had  been  employed  by  the  Smoke  Signals  newspaper  in  Grand 
Ronde  as  a production  assistant. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  camping,  horseshoes,  motorcycles  and  Native  American 
crafts  and  traditions.  He  also  enjoyed  watching  the  clouds  change  shapes 
with  his  mother. 

The  family  said,  "He  loved  to  be  with  his  family  and  was  a magnet  that 
kids  were  drawn  to." 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Kara  George  of  Willamina;  a son,  Dustin 
Salchenberg  of  West  Linn;  his  parents,  both  of  Grand  Ronde;  three  sisters, 
Cindy  Lundeen  of  McMinnville,  Michele  Dawn  Chrestensen  of  Salem  and  Tracy 
Laine  Schulte  of  Modesto,  Calif.;  and  a brother.  Rod  Lundeen  of 
McMinnville . 

To  leave  an  online  condolence,  go  to  www.dallastrib»ute.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  News-Register  Publishing  Co. /McMinnville,  OR. 


November  3,  2005 


Collette  Caroline  Lee  "Hotin-sqeeo" 

WHITE  SWAN  - Collette  Caroline  Lee  "Hotin- sqeeo" , 37 , of  White  Swan, 
Washington  went  to  the  Creator  on  Monday  October  17,  2005  at  her  home. 

Collette  was  born  August  5,  1968  to  Ambrose  lack  and  Sonya  Hollow  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  She  was  a member  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribe. 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  Collette  was  pursuing  her  master's  degree. 

Collette  loved  to  travel,  having  gone  to  Italy,  Hawaii  (twice).  Key  West 
Long  Island,  Ground  Zero,  to  name  a few.  She  enjoyed  picking  huckleberries 
digging  roots  and  being  in  the  mountains.  Collette  did  beadwork  and  sewing 
She  sewed  her  children's  regalia  and  put  her  love  into  every  stitch. 
Collette  made  her  own  jingle  dresses  and  she  and  her  children  participated 
in  Pow  Wows  throughout  the  country. 

Collette  is  survived  by  her  companion,  George  Lee;  son,  Lance  Hollow; 
daughter,  Hantela  Hollow;  grandparents , Antone  and  Dune  Hollow;  uncle, 

Walt  Hollow  and  his  wife  Lynn;  aunt,  Kitty;  sisters,  Danice  Dackson  and 
Brenda  lack;  brothers  Andrew  and  Irving  lack;  and  cousins,  Dodi,  Todd, 
Craig,  Maleela,  Benjamin,  Nataya,  and  Becky.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
parents,  Ambrose  lack  and  Sonya  Hollow,  her  brother,  Martin  Koinzan,  and 
her  grandmother,  Maude  Hollow. 

Dressing  services  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon  October  19,  2005  at  the 
Toppenish  Creek  Longhouse.  Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday  morning 
October  20th,  with  concluding  services  and  burial  in  the  Toppenish  Creek 
Cemetery  at  White  Swan. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  been  asked  to  care  for  arrangements. 

Velma  Rose  Yazzie  (Winnier) 

PHOENIX,  AZ  - Our  beloved  Velma  Rose  Yazzie  (Winnier)  passed  away  on  Oct 
30th,  2005  at  The  City  of  Hope  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  She  was  born  on  Sept.  6th, 
1949  in  Toppenish,  WA  to  David  G.  Winnier  and  Irene  M.  Alexander  Ashue. 

Velma  was  raised  in  Brownstown,  WA.  She  attended  and  graduated  from 
Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko,  OK.  From  there,  she  attended  college 
in  Chicago,  IL,  where  she  had  met  the  love  of  her  life  for  many,  many 
years.  She  had  a variety  of  different  employment  throughout  her  life,  but 
her  last  place  of  employment  was  with  Wal-Mart  in  Show  Low,  AZ  as  a clerk. 

She  enjoyed  traveling  with  her  husband,  going  to  the  mountains  and 
fishing  with  her  family.  She  loved  to  sit  around  the  kitchen  table 
visiting  with  her  aunts,  sisters  and  cousins  drinking  tea  and  coffee.  When 
she  had  the  opportunity,  she  loved  to  play  stick  games.  But  what  she  loved 
most  of  all,  was  to  spend  as  much  time  as  she  could  with  her  eight 
grandchildren . 

Velma  is  survived  by  her  husband  Hubert  Yazzie;  two  daughters,  Lennette 
Yazzie  and  Danielle  Hull;  one  son,  Morris  Kallappa,  Dr.;  two  sisters, 

Paula  Winnier  and  Deborah  Winnier;  one  brother,  Gabriel  Winnier;  five 
grandsons,  Cedrick  Arquette,  Kushiah  Yazzie,  Zacharia  Ike,  David  Ike  and 
Kalson  Kaltsukis,  Dr.;  three  granddaughters,  Ashley  Ike,  Madeline  Burke 
and  Angelina  Daime;  three  aunts,  Madeline  Alexander,  Alice  Durant  and  Leta 
Comenout;  two  uncles,  Clifford  Alexander  and  Robert  "Bob"  Comenout,  Sr. 
and  numerous  cousins.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  David 
Winnier  and  Irene  Alexander  Ashue,  her  sister  Karen  Winnier,  one 
granddaughter,  Melodie  Dim,  two  nephews,  Thomas  Reed  and  Gabriel  Winnier, 
Dr.,  grandparents.  Dames  and  Annie  Alexander,  Dames  Alexander,  Dr.,  Dames 
Alexander  III,  Leo  Alexander,  Henry  Alexander,  Viola  Alexander,  Virginia 
Alexander,  Eugene  "Sonny  Boy"  Cree,  Dohn  Grant,  Dim  Weeks,  Laura  Corpuz, 
Sylvia  Gardee,  Moses  Winnier,  Blanche  Watlamet  and  Merial  Sampson. 

Dressing  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Friday  Nov.  4th,  2005  at 
Merritt  Funeral  Home  in  Wapato,  WA.  Funeral  services  will  be  9:00  a.m.  on 
Saturday  Nov.  5th  at  the  McKinley  Indian  Mission  in  Toppenish,  with 
concluding  services  and  burial  to  follow  in  the  Reservation  Community 
Memorial  Park  west  of  Wapato. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  been  asked  to  care  for  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 


November  2,  2005 


Roger  Dale  Mattern 

Roger  Dale  Mattern,  48,  died  on  October  23,  2005  from  injuries  sustained 
in  an  accident.  Roger  was  a gentle  soul  who  greeted  people  with  a smile 
and  a kind  word.  Roger's  journey  has  been  accomplished,  though  his  path 
was  often  difficult.  Our  hopes  are  that  he  will  find  the  mountain  of  his 
choice,  meet  the  three  angels  who  visited  him  in  his  visions,  continue  to 
travel  as  he  always  did,  and  soar  forever  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
family,  friends,  and  those  who  saw  him  in  the  true  light  of  his  gentle 
spirit . 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Mary,  Travis,  Valerie,  and  Misty;  mother, 
Claudia  Marshall,  and  stepfather,  Dohn  Butler,  of  Yelm;  father,  Donald  W. 
Mattern,  of  Great  Falls,  Montana;  brother,  Donald  Rick  (Debbie)  Mattern; 
sisters,  Brenda  (Dim)  Ferguson  and  Katherine  (Bill)  Davenport;  nephew, 

Devin  Ferguson;  nieces,  Bobbi  Marshall,  Tristen  Clark,  and  Shannon 
Davenport;  and  numerous  cousins  and  extended  family  in  Northwest 
Washington,  Montana,  and  Virginia. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  3,  2005,  at  11:00  a. 
m.  at  Marysville  Tribal  Center,  burial  following  at  Mission  Beach.  Contact 
(360)  259-6755  for  more  information.  Memorial  gifts  in  the  name  of  Roger 
Mattern  may  be  made  to  Bread  and  Roses  Advocacy  Center,  1320  8th  Avenue  S. 
E.,  Olympia,  Washington,  98501,  (360)  754-4085,  or  online  at:  www. 
breadandrosesoly.org  Services  at  Bread  and  Roses  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
November  5,  2005,  at  2:00  p.m. 

November  4,  2005 

Chester  lames  Mowitch 

Chester  lames  Mowitch,  40,  died  on  Sunday,  October  30,  2005,  in  a car 
accident  on  Highway  12  between  Rochester  and  Oakville,  Washington.  He  was 
born  on  May  12,  1965  to  Clifford  "Buddy"  Mowitch  and  Caroline  (Millett) 
Allen  in  Aberdeen,  Washington.  Chester  spent  his  childhood  years  in 
Hoquiam,  Washington.  He  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem, 
Oregon  in  1985.  Chester  also  attended  Haskell  Nation  University  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  Chester  loved  his  family  and  his  work.  He  had  been  with 
the  Lucky  Eagle  Casino  since  it  opened  in  lune  of  1995.  He  was  a craps 
dealer  and  a floor  supervisor. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Quinault  Indian  Nation,  and  had  lived  on  or  near 
the  Chehalis  Indian  Reservation  for  the  past  ten  years.  Chester  was  a fun- 
loving  guy,  and  all  who  knew  him  loved  him  and  will  miss  him  dearly.  He 
enjoyed  road  trips,  watching  movies,  video  games,  playing  cards,  the  dice 
table,  shooting  pool,  swimming,  listening  to  classic  rock,  and  partying. 
Chester  liked  to  hang  with  his  "boys"  and  any  activity  that  involved  his 
family. 

Chester  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Caroline  Allen,  of  Oakville, 
Washington;  children,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  Nicholas  and  LaLoni  Mowitch; 
siblings,  Kenny  and  Michael  Allen,  Kathy  McCormack,  Teresa  Mowitch- 
Dohnson,  Scot,  Rick,  and  Mike  Tackett,  Marilyn  McFadden,  Charlene  Capoeman, 
Evelyn  Wagner,  Clifford  Mowitch,  and  Harvey,  Frank,  Charles,  and  Crystal 
Anderson;  very  close  friend,  Sam  Wright;  girlfriend,  Rachael  Esget;  little 
girl  in  his  heart,  Ashley  Dade;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces,  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Clifford;  brother,  Tom  Mowitch; 
and  sister,  Marilyn  Tarabochia. 

A Funeral  Service  for  Chester  Mowitch  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  12:00 
noon  on  Monday,  November  7,  2005,  at  Sticklin  Funeral  Chapel  in  Centralia. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Tribal  Cemetery  in  Oakville.  A dinner  will 
follow  the  burial  at  the  Chehalis  Tribal  Youth  Center  in  Oakville. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Olympian/Olympia , WA. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


November  3,  2005 


Joziah  James  Goss 

Joziah  Dames  Goss,  age  two  months,  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  28,  at 
Blackfeet  Community  Hospital.  The  coroner  has  not  yet  determined  the  cause 
of  death.  A wake  was  held  at  Glacier  College  Homes  where  rosary  was 
recited  Wednesday,  Nov.  2.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  3, 
at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  to  follow  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

The  survivors  include  his  parents,  Shane  Goss  and  Ashley  Bear  of 
Browning;  grandparents.  Dawn  Connell  of  Great  Falls,  Joseph  and  Gloria 
Bear  and  Allen  Shane  Goss  and  Bill  Bonnie  all  of  Browning;  and  his  great- 
grandparents,  Tom  and  Mona  Connell,  Leona  Sharp  and  Necttie  Connell  of 
Browning,  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ida  Marceau, 

Gerdie  and  Dan  Crawford,  Mary  Ann  and  Francis  Many  Hides  and  Joseph  and 
Sara  Bear. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  1,  2005 
Joziah  James  Goss 

BROWNING  - Joziah  James  Goss,  2-month-old  son  of  Ashley  Bear  and  Shane 
Goss,  of  Browning,  died  Friday  at  a Browning  Hospital.  The  coroner  has  not 
yet  determined  the  cause  of  death. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  College  Homes  where  a rosary  will  be 
said  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday.  Funeral  Mass  is  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower 
Parish,  with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted 
Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent  to 
the  family  at  www.whittedfuneralchapel.com. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Joziah  is  survived  by  grandparents  Dawn 
Connell  of  Great  Falls,  Joseph  and  Gloria  Bear  and  Allen  Shane  Goss  and 
Bill  Bonnie;  great-grandparents  Tom  and  Mona  Connell,  Leona  Sharp  and 
NecttieConnell , all  of  Browning. 

Joziah  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents  Ida  Marceau,  Gerdie  and 
Dan  Crawford,  Mary  Ann  and  Francis  Many  Hides  and  Joseph  and  Sara  Bear. 

November  5,  2005 

Theo  Crawford 

BROWNING  - Theo  Crawford,  92,  a former  matron  of  the  Browning  boarding 
school,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  her  home  in  Browning.  Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Monday, 
with  funeral  Mass  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  both  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church.  Burial  will  take  place  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  at  a later  date. 
Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  of  Browning  include  daughters  Yolanda  LaPlante,  Jackie  Parsons 
and  Marlene  Teigen;  a sister,  Phoebe  Magee;  11  grandchildren,  37  great- 
grandchildren and  27  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Merlin  Crawford;  seven 
grandchildren  and  a great-great-grandson . 

November  6,  2005 

Eugene  Adam  Ground 

BROWNING  - Browning  native  and  Korean  War  Army  veteran  Eugene  Adam 
Ground,  79,  a retired  Buttrey's  Food  employee,  died  of  natural  cause 
Thursday  in  Kalispell 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  Starr  School,  where  rosary  will  be  said  at  7 
p.m.  Tuesday.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Little  Flower 
Parish,  with  burial  with  military  honors  in  Ground  Cemetery. 

Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Mary  Ellen  LaFromboise  and  Margaret 
Ground;  and  a son,  Bernard  Ground;  a sister,  Gertrude  Heavy  Runner,  all  of 


Browning;  five  grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  born  March  6,  1926,  at  Browning  to  John  and  Mary  (Guardipee) 
Ground.  He  grew  up  in  the  Starr  School  area  and  graduated  from  Browning 
High  School.  He  graduated  from  the  Haskell  Institute  in  1949  and  later 
attended  the  College  of  Great  Falls  and  the  University  Of  Montana  in 
Missoula.  He  married  Imelda  Tucker  Ian.  26,  1951,  at  Browning.  He  served 
with  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  conflict  from  1951  to  1953.  He 
retired  from  Buttrey's  Foods  in  1979. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  a lifelong 
member  of  the  Franklin  Duneau  Post  #127,  the  American  Legion  Honor  Guard 
and  Warrior  Society,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Rough  Riders,  Crazy  Dogs 
and  Medicine  Pipe. 

He  was  proceeded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife,  Imelda  Ground; 
sisters  Isabelle,  Abby,  Anita,  Margaret,  Katherine  and  Elizabeth  Ground, 
Cecile  Schildt,  Amy  White  Grass,  Susan  Owens,  Rosalia  Walters  and  Grace  No 
Runner;  and  a brother,  lohn  Ground  Hr. 

Marvin  Daniel  'Rain  Water'  Long  Knife 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Marvin  Daniel  "Rain  Water"  Long  Knife,  43,  of  Fort 
Belknap,  a B.I.A.  Forestry  firefighter,  died  of  cancer  Saturday  at  a Havre 
hospital . 

His  rosary  and  wake  begin  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Lodge  Pole  Catholic  Church. 
Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Big  Warm 
Cemetery  in  Lodge  Pole. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Wanda  Birdtail  of  Fort  Belknap;  daughters 
Annette  Shields  of  Hays,  Sasha  Long  Knife  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Jessica  Long 
Knife,  Bridgette  Long  Knife  and  Beth  Ann  Long  Knife,  all  of  Warm  Springs, 
Ore.;  his  father  and  stepmother,  William  and  Wilma  Long  Knife  of  Lodge 
Pole;  sisters  Florence  Helgeson,  Irene  Wing,  Lorilane  Walker,  all  of  Lodge 
Pole,  Renita  Big  Stone,  Pearl  Gray  Boy,  Sharon  Long  Knife  and  Roberta  Long 
Knife,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  brothers  William  Davis  Long  Knife  of  Fort 
Belknap,  Gideon  Long  Knife  of  Lodge  Pole  and  Martin  "Sunnyman"  Flying  of 
Hays;  and  one  granddaughter. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
November  7,  2005 
Marvin  Long  Knife 

LODGE  POLE  - Marvin  D.  Long  Knife,  43,  Assiniboine  name  Ma(x)aju  Mini 
meaning  Rain  Water,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  2005,  at  Northern  Montana 
Hospital  due  to  a lengthy  illness. 

A rosary  and  wake  will  be  held  today  at  the  Two  Kill  Catholic  Parish  in 
Lodge  Pole  beginning  at  7 p.m.  A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday  at  Two  Kill  Catholic  Parish  with  burial  following  in  Big  Warm 
Cemetery. 

Marvin  was  born  Dune  1,  1962,  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  to  William  and 
Mabel  (Flying)  Long  Knife.  He  was  raised  in  the  Lodge  Pole  area  and 
attended  school  in  Lodge  Pole,  Hays,  Chemewa,  Ore.,  and  the  lob  Corp. 

He  married  Yvette  Shields.  They  had  two  daughters,  Annie  and  Sasha.  They 
later  divorced.  He  married  Bobbi  Do  Berry  and  they  had  three  daughters, 
Bridgette,  Jessica,  and  Beth  Ann.  They  later  divorced  and  he  married  Wanda 
Birdtail  in  1999.  Marvin  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Forestry 
Department  as  a firefighter,  and  later  was  a cook. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  William,  and  stepmother,  Wilma  Long  Knife, 
both  of  Lodge  Pole;  daughters,  Annette  Shields  of  Hays,  Sasha  Long  Knife 
of  Fort  Belknap,  Bridgette,  Jessica  and  Beth  Ann  Long  Knife,  all  of  Warm 
Springs,  Ore.;  brothers,  William  Davis  Long  Knife  of  Fort  Belknap,  Gideon 
Long  Knife  of  Lodge  Pole  and  Martin  "Sunnyman"  Flying  of  Hays;  sisters, 
Florence  Helgeson,  Ilene  Wing  and  Lorilane  Walker,  all  of  Lodge  Pole, 

Renita  Big  Stone,  Pearl  Gray  Boy,  Sharon  Long  Knife  and  Roberta  Long  Knife, 
all  of  Fort  Belknap;  two  granddaughters;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

November  2,  2005 

Hannah  Gallahorn,  76 
Kotzebue 

Kotzebue  resident  Hannah  May  Aliitchak  Gallahorn,  76,  died  Oct.  30,  2005 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  surrounded  by  friends  and  family. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  First  Covenant  Church,  1145  C St., 
with  visitation  from  2:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Additional  services  will  be  at  11  a 
m.  Thursday  at  Kotzebue  Friends  Church  with  burial  in  Sisaulik.  A potluck 
will  follow  at  the  old  church. 

Mrs.  Gallahorn  was  born  May  1,  1929,  in  Kotzebue,  to  Maggie  and  Andrew 
Greene.  She  was  soon  adopted  by  Frank  and  Olive  Glover,  both  of  whom 
raised  her  to  enjoy  the  traditional  way  of  life. 

Her  family  said:  "Hannah  grew  up  loving  the  outdoors.  She  enjoyed 
camping,  berry  picking,  fishing  and  hunting  with  family  and  friends. 

Always  choosing  to  spend  time  at  Sisaulik,  she  chose  this  as  her  final 
resting  place. 

"Her  lifelong  career  in  education  as  an  Inupiaq  teacher  was  filled  with 
fond  memories.  It  was  the  students  she  saw  through  the  years  that  made 
retirement  a difficult  decision.  She  enjoyed  being  greeted  by  her  many 
students,  especially  as  they  called  her  by  her  Inupiaq  name,  Aliitchak." 

Mrs.  Gallahorn  is  survived  by  her  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Della  and 
Herman  Reich,  Linda  Kramer,  Caro  and  Royal  Harris,  Marilyn  McCall  and  Ida 
May  and  Robert  Richards;  sons,  John  Buddo  Gallahorn,  George  Gallahorn  and 
Marvin  Lahka  Gallahorn;  daughter-in-law,  Josephine  Gallahorn;  son-in-law, 
Dwight  Kramer;  sisters,  Elsie  Adams,  Gladys  Barger,  Josephine  Sampson  and 
Rhoda  Montoya;  sisters-in-law,  Lila  Brantley  and  Flora  Greene;  brothers- 
in-law  and  their  spouses.  Cliff  Mills  Sr.,  Frank  and  Sally  Gallahorn  and 
Eddie  and  Irene  Gallahorn;  26  grandchildren;  25  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Her  grandchildren  knew  her  as  "Ariiga  Aana,"  and  her  great-grandchildren 
knew  her  as  "Aaka." 

Her  family  also  said:  "Aana  was  caring  and  loving.  She  was  always  there 
for  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . She  was  especially  close  to 
Bobby,  Daniel  and  Nick  Gallahorn  and  Marvin  McCall,  whom  she  helped  raise. 

Mrs.  Gallahorn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Richard  Gallahorn 
Sr.;  sons,  Robert  Bobby  Gallahorn  and  Richard  Gallahorn  Jr.;  daughter,  Eda 
Gallahorn;  grandson,  Jerry  Foster;  sisters,  Catherine  Greene  and  Bea 
Mills;  and  brother,  Amos  Greene. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  4,  2005 
Morris  A.  McCarty 

Morris  Alfred  McCarty,  55,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Oct.  30,  2005,  at 
Denali  Center  with  his  family  at  his  bedside  after  a long  struggle  with 
cancer. 

He  was  born  on  March  29,  1950,  to  Marie  and  William  McCarty  Sr.  in 
Tanana . 

Morris  lived  a subsistence  lifestyle.  In  the  winters  Morris  would  trap 
and  during  the  summers  he  was  a seasonal  firefighter.  Morris  was  a hard 
worker  and  would  complete  any  job  given  to  him.  He  would  cut  wood  for  as  a 
living.  Morris  had  no  children  although  many  knew  him  as  uncle.  He  was 
good  to  all  his  nieces  and  nephews.  He  lived  his  entire  life  in  Ruby, 
where  he  was  much  loved  and  well  taken  care  of  by  many  of  his  family  and 
friends . 

Morris  struggled  for  the  last  25  years  of  his  life  with  a mental  illness 
Many  members  of  the  community  of  Ruby  he  loved  dearly  would  make  sure 
Morris  was  doing  fine. 

Morris  was  a shareholder  of  Dineega  Corp.,  and  Doyon  Ltd.  Morris  was  a 
member  of  the  Ruby  Bible  Church. 


Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  numerous  infant  brothers 
and  sisters;  sister-in-law,  Kendra  McCarty;  and  brother-in-law,  William 
"Billy"  Captain  Sr. 

Morris  is  survived  by  his  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  William  "Billy" 
and  Lena  McCarty  Dr.  of  Ruby,  Harold  and  Virginia  McCarty  of  Fairbanks  and 
Pat  and  Esther  McCarty  of  Ruby;  sisters  and  brother-in-law,  Clara  and  Don 
Honea  Sr.  of  Ruby,  Regina  and  companion  Harry  Nicholia  of  Fairbanks, 
Margaret  Nollner  and  companion  Valentine  Demoski  of  Galena,  Eleanor 
Captain  of  Fairbanks  and  Hazel  Roberts  and  companion  Art  Mayo  of 
Fairbanks;  aunts,  Cecelia  Johnson  of  Tanana  and  Mary  Dementieff  of  Holy 
Cross;  and  many  nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  and  other  family  members  and 
numerous  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  at 
Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  the  Community  Hall 
in  Ruby  with  the  Rev.  David  Joseph  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  McCarty's  camp  above  Ruby.  A traditional 
potlatch  will  follow  later  that  evening. 

Flowers  may  be  sent  to  the  family  in  Ruby  in  care  of  the  McCarty  family 
or  memorials  may  be  made  in  Morris'  memory  to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

November  3,  2005 
Maynard  (Jick)  Anderson 

ANDERSON  Maynard  (Jick)  - Peacefully  on  November  1,  2005,  S.  Maynard 
(Jick)  in  his  87th  year; 

predeceased  by  his  parents  Samuel  and  Minnie  (Miller)  Anderson,  brother 
Arnold,  sisters  Marjorie,  Edith  and  Elaine  and  son  Arnold  (Buster); 

survived  by  his  wife  Iowne,  children  Alma  (Emmerich),  Audrey  (Larry), 
Arliss  (Melvin)  Allan  (Kathleen),  Alice  (James),  Andrew  (Genina),  Amelia 
(Harold),  Adam  (Yolanda),  Arlen  (Maryann).  Jick  will  be  missed  by  his 
grandchildren  Cedric,  Curtis,  Neah,  Amanda,  Joanne,  Paula,  James,  David, 
Richard,  Philip,  Courtney,  Megan,  Matthew,  Eric,  Kody,  Joslyn,  Adrian, 
Sherri,  Adison,  Jerica,  Paul  and  Belynda;  great-grandfather  of  Hailey, 
Malcolm,  Delsin,  David  Jr.  and  Gabrielle;  also  survived  by  brothers  Burton, 
John  (Sam),  sisters  Luella,  Carol  and  Jacquie  (Laurel).  Jick  was  a 
dedicated  fan  of  all  local  sports  groups. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  visitation  at  the  Styres  Funeral 
Home,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Thursday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be 
held  at  St.  John's  Anglican  Church,  Six  Nations  on  Saturday,  November  5, 
2005  at  11  a.  m.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Friday.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  can  be  made  to  the  charity  of  your  choice. 

November  7,  2005 

Jean  Johnson  (nee  Keye) 

JOHNSON  Jean  (nee  Keye)  - Surrounded  by  her  loving  family  at  Greater 
Niagara  General  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario  on  Saturday,  November  5, 
2005,  Jean  went  to  be  with  the  Creator  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Jean  was 
born  on  March  20,  1924,  she  is  the  beloved  wife  of  40  years  to  Theodore 
Haskins  and  from  a previous  marriage  to  the  late  Samuel  Johnson. 

She  was  predeceased  by  parents  Annie  and  John  Keye,  sisters  Gertrude 
Bomberry,  Daisy  Warner,  Doris  Thomas  and  brother  Seaford  Keye,  daughters 
Marion  Johnson,  Clara  Cristmen  and  sons  Robert  Watson  and  Donald  Watson. 
Survived  by  Ron  and  Bonnie  Johnson,  Judy  and  Wesley  Voth,  Barbara-Anne 
Webster,  Sylvia  Johnson,  Betty  Schielke,  Dorothy  Hubbard,  John  Watson, 
Barbara  and  Brian  Hollenbeck,  Doris  Marie  Kline  and  Jerry  Lee. 

Jean  will  be  fondly  remembered  by  a large  family  of  many  grandchildren, 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Resting  at  the  home  of  her  niece  Brenda  and  husband  Sherwin  Thomas  at 
3462-Sixth  Line,  Ohsweken  after  7 p.  m.  Sunday.  Funeral 

Service  and  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Onondaga  Longhouse,  Six  Nations 


on  Tuesday,  November  8,  2005  at  11:00  a.  m. 

Arrangements  by  Styres  Funeral  Home,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

October  29,  2005 

Margaret  (SHKWA)  Carpenter,  of  Whitedog 
Pee-Tona-Kweb  (Namy  dodeminin) 

August  23,  1934  - October  29,  2005 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  Margaret 
Carpenter,  a resident  of  Wabaseemoong,  on  Saturday,  October  29,  2005.  She 
was  born  on  August  23,  1934  to  the  late  William  and  Josephine  Kent.  She 
was  predeceased  by  in-laws  Charlie  and  Florence  Carpenter;  sisters  Mary 
Muckle,  Annie  Boyd,  Gladys  Muckle;  brother  John  Kent  and  her  son-in-law 
Roy  Cameron;  brothers-in-law  Tom  Boyd  and  Maurice  Muckle  Sr.;  nieces  Mary 
Ann  Kent  and  Josephine  Kent;  nephews  Stanley  Muckle,  William  (Billy)  Kent, 
Jack  Kent  and  Johnny  Muckle. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  of  54  years  to  Eli  Carpenter; 
daughter  Florence  Carpenter  and  son  Kenneth  Carpenter  (Geraldine); 
brothers  in-law  Allan  (Edith),  Maurice  and  Albert  Carpenter;  sister 
Elizabeth  Kent;  grandchildren  Howard  (Jenny),  Lillian,  Mark  (Cindy), 

Martin,  May-tay-kwe,  Victoria,  Whitney,  Robert;  great  grandchildren  Deanna, 
Cullen,  Carter,  Martin  Jr,  Martina  and  Marcus;  nephews  Philip  (Gladys), 
Charles(Colleen) , Wayne  (Valerie),  Maurice  Jr,  Roy  and  Roderick;  nieces 
Linda  (James),  Annette,  Mavis,  Nancy  (Tommy),  Melvina  (Roger),  Mable 
(Leslie),  Doris  (Albert),  and  Sally;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

In  her  early  years,  she  enjoyed  blue  berry  picking  and  harvesting  wild 
rice  with  her  husband.  She  had  a passion  for  playing  cards  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  she  would  stay  up  all  hours  of  the  night 
to  be  with  them.  She  also  enjoyed  playing  Bingo  in  Kenora,  where  she  would 
also  play  with  her  children  and  grandchildren . 

She  enjoyed  watching  community  talent  shows,  as  well  as  talent  shows  in 
Kenora.  She  loved  watching  square  dancers.  She  also  loved  traveling  and 
going  to  pow-wows.  She  loved  listening  to  gospel  music  and  she  was  always 
at  every  wake  and  funeral  service  within  the  community  to  pay  her  respects 
She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home  547-6000. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

November  2,  2005 

Terrance  Tex  Wolfe 

April  20,  1970  - October  29,  2005 

We  are  sad  to  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved  father,  husband,  son, 
brother,  uncle  and  Mushum,  Terrance  Joseph  Tex  Wolfe. 

Tex  is  survived  by  his  children  Micheal,  Michelle,  and  Leroy  Redwood, 
along  with  their  mother,  Tex's  excompanion  of  14  years,  Yvonne  Redwood; 
Common-in-law  partner,  Claudette  Alexson;  mother  Leona  Wolfe  and  foster 
mother  Sarah  Raphael;  father  Dexter  Tex  Merasty;  brothers:  Sonny,  Tom, 
Bobby,  Warren,  Lonnie-Joe,  Rocky  and  Cody;  sisters:  Rachelle,  Jenny, 
Marjorie,  Connie,  Delores,  Sharon,  Iris,  Wilma,  Cindy,  Jackie  and 
Danielle;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  including  many,  many  more  friends. 

A Wake  will  take  place  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  November  2,  2005  in 
the  Lestock  Town  Hall,  Lestock,  SK.  A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  2:00 
P.M.  on  Thursday,  November  3,  2005  in  the  Lestock  Town  Hall.  Burial  to 
follow  in  Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

November  3,  2005 

Mary  Mintuck 

MINTUCK_Mary  Angelina  Mintuck  (nee  Tanner)  of  Broadview,  SK  born  March 


15,  1921  passed  away  on  Tuesday,  November  1,  2005. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband,  Allan  Larson;  parents,  Theresa  and  Alex 
Tanner  Sr.;  brothers,  Philip  Tanner,  Alex  Tanner,  Leonard  Tanner,  Benjamin 
Tanner;  sisters,  Olive  Lerat,  Marybelle  Tanner;  children,  Lawrence  Mintuck, 
Sheryl  Ann  Mintuck;  grandchildren,  lamie  Mintuck,  leffery  Mintuck,  Kevin 
Delorme,  Wanda  Lee  Delorme,  Chester  Allen  Francis;  great  grandchild,  Kevin 
J.  Delorme. 

Mary  leaves  to  mourn  her  brother,  George  Tanner  (Dustine);  her  adopted 
sister,  Gladys  Lavallee;  her  children,  Victor  Tanner  (Charlotte),  Marlene 
Rutherford  (Howard),  Deena  Francis,  Audrey  Mintuck,  Carol  Mintuck  (Wayne), 
Ross  Mintuck,  Theresa  Tanner  (Kevin);  special  grandchildren,  Pisim,  Misty 
Dawn  Mintuck,  Tanya  Mintuck,  Connie  Francis,  Curtis  Francis;  adopted 
grandsons,  Dicki  Yuzicappi,  Warren  Daniels;  special  niece,  Lorraine 
Delorme;  special  friends,  Lily  Daniels,  Anne  and  Bill  Yuzicappi,  Vera 
Kingbird ...  including  all  of  her  friends  on  the  Pow  wow  Trail.  Numerous 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  great  great  grandchildren,  nieces  and 
nephews.  All  of  whom  love  her  dearly  with  all  their  hearts.  A viewing  will 
be  held  between  7:00  P.M.  and  9:00  P.M.  on  Thursday,  November  3,  2005  at 
Paragon  Funeral  Services,  521  Victoria  Ave.,  Regina,  SK. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Friday,  November  4,  2005  at 
Cowessess  Hall,  Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held 
at  2:00  P.M.  on  Saturday,  November  5,  2005  at  Cowessess  Hall,  Cowessess 
First  Nation,  SK  with  Elders  officiating. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements  359-7776. 

November  4,  2005 
Leanda  Marie  Kelly 

KELLY  - LEANDA  MARIE  (nee  Hayden),  passed  away  peacefully  with  family  at 
her  side  on  November  2,  2005  at  Regina  Wascana  Grace  Hospice.  Born  May  15, 
1925  Rocanville  District. 

Leanda  is  predeceased  by  her  parents  Boss  and  Madeline  Hayden,  in-laws 
Lawrence  and  Rosalie  Kelly,  sisterin-law  Paula  Perreault,  infant  son  Barry, 
infant  brothers  Pat,  Roy  and  Morris,  brothers  Dave,  Gerald  and  Nick  and 
sisters  Margaret  and  Lillian. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  54  years,  Cedric  Kelly,  children  Betty 
Moore  (Frank),  Bev  Kelly  (Lloyd),  Mona  Diewold  (Guy),  Rodney  Kelly 
(Bernice)  and  Darleen  Holt  (lames),  grandchildren:  Genia,  Shea,  Tahisha, 
Antonia,  Adam,  Amanda,  Christina  and  Breanne,  sisters  Edna  Marcotte, 
Weyburn,  SK,  Leah  Hayden,  Winnipeg,  MB  and  Rene  Floras,  Clearbrook,  B.C. 
and  brother  Delorme  Hayden,  Regina,  SK. 

Mom  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  husband,  Cedric  and  family  at  the 
cottage,  traveling,  camping  and  going  back  to  Batoche  for  Metis 
Celebrations  each  year.  One  of  her  favourite  sports  was  fishing  and  seemed 
to  always  catch  the  most  fish.  She  also  enjoyed  shopping,  berry  picking, 
cooking,  canning,  embroidering,  and  dining  out.  Mom  always  had  a pot  of 
tea  ready  for  visitors  along  with  some  homemade  cakes  and  dainties.  Mom 
also  took  great  pride  in  her  children  and  grandchildren  and  provided  much 
tender  loving  care  especially  for  her  special  grandchild  Shea. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  the  staff  at  Regina  Wascana  Grace  Hospice  for 
their  excellent  care  and  support. 

A celebration  of  Leanda 's  life  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  5, 

2005  at  2:00  P.M.  in  Victoria  Avenue  Funeral  Home,  2080  East  Victoria  Ave., 
Regina,  SK  with  Rev.  Don  Wells,  officiating.  Interment  to  follow  in  Regina 
Memorial  Gardens.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  in  Leanda ' s memory  may  be 
made  to  the  Regina  Wascana  Grace  Hospice,  50  Angus  Road, 

Regina,  SK  S4R  8P6.  www.victoriaavenuefuneral.com 

November  5,  2005 

Marion  Veronica  Wolfe 

WOLFE  - Marion  Veronica  Wolfe  passed  away  peacefully  with  her  family  by 
her  side  at  the  age  of  67. 

Marion  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Edward  Charles  Wolfe,  father 
Andrew  Hunter,  sisters  Margaret  Rose,  Evelyn,  daughters  Debbie  and  Wanda, 


sons  Rueben,  Clayton,  grandchildren,  Adrien,  Daniel,  Gerald,  and  leremy. 

Marion  is  survived  by  her  mother  Theresa  Hunter  and  children,  Roy,  Myrna 
Arlen,  Rhonda,  Mildred,  and  Emery,  her  niece  and  nephew,  Andrew  and  Shelia 
twenty  nine  grandchildren  and  ten  great-grandchildren. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  November  6,  2005  commencing  at  2:00  P.M 
in  the  Lestock  Town  Hall.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
November  7,  2005  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the  Lestock  Town  Hall.  Burial  to  follow 
in  the  Muskowekan  Cemetery,  Muskowekan  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  7,  2005 

In  Memory  of  Chester  Saito 

In  memory  of  Chester  who  passed  away  November  4,  2002. 

In  our  hearts  your  memory  lingers.  Always  friendly,  fond,  and  true. 
There's  not  a day  dear  friend  that  We  do  not  think  of  you. 

~ Fondly  remembered  by 
Dim  and  Betty  Orich. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  19,  2005 
Kiowa  Tepgan  P'a/Geese  going  Moon 
Porno  Kasi-sa/Moon  when  Cold  begins 
Eastern  Cherokee  Nvda  ganohalidoha/Hunting  Moon 
Potawatomi  Pne ' kesis/Moon  of  the  Turkey  and  Feast 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"I  have  heard  talk  and  talk,  but  nothing  is  done.  Good  words  do  not 
last  long  unless  they  amount  to  something.  Words  do  not  pay  for  my 
dead  people.  They  do  not  pay  for  my  country,  now  overrun  by  white 
men.  Good  words  will  not  give  my  people  good  health  and  stop  them 
from  dying.  Good  words  will  not  get  my  people  a home  where  they  can 
live  in  peace  and  take  care  of  themselves.  I am  Tired  of  talk  that 
comes  to  nothing.  It  makes  my  heart  sick  when  I remember  all  the 
good  words  and  broken  promises." 

Chief  Joseph,  Nimiputimt  (Nez  Perce) 

(Hin-mah-too-yah-lat-kekt,  Thunder  Rolling  Down  the  Mountain) 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

j Journey  | 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  ! 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

The  Bush  Administration  continues  to  hide  its  head  in  the  sand  as  is 
evidenced  in  the  lead  story  from  the  closing  hours  of  the  NCAI  convention 
in  Tulsa.  In  each  and  every  case  some  member  of  the  Bush  team  attempted 
to  paint  one  picture  and  in  each  case  was  backed  into  a corner  with  truth 
and  reality. 

More-and-more  the  efforts  of  the  Bush  Administration  have  all  the  ear 
marks  of  the  "Big  Lie." 

From  Wikipedia,  the  free  encyclopedia: 

The  phrase  Big  Lie  refers  to  a propaganda  technique  which  originated  with 
Adolf  Hitler's  1925  autobiography  Mein  Kampf.  In  that  book  Hitler  wrote 
that  people  came  to  believe  that  Germany  lost  World  War  I in  the  field  due 
to  a propaganda  technique  used  by  lews  who  were  influential  in  the  German 
press.  This  technique,  he  believed,  consisted  of  telling  a lie  so 
"colossal"  that  no  one  would  believe  anyone  "could  have  the  impudence  to 
distort  the  truth  so  infamously".  The  first  documented  use  of  the  phrase 
"big  lie"  is  in  the  corresponding  passage:  "in  the  big  lie  there  is  always 
a certain  force  of  credibility". 

Later,  loseph  Goebbels  put  forth  a slightly  different  theory  which  has 
come  to  be  more  commonly  associated  with  the  phrase  big  lie.  In  this 
theory,  the  English  are  attributed  with  using  a propaganda  technique 
where  in  they  had  the  mendacity  to  "lie  big"  and  "stick  to  it". 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  tried  to  wiggle  out  of  the  Indian  Trust 
case  with  half-truths  and  worse.  Having  failed  to  dissuade  Federal  Dudge 
Royce  Lamberth  with  these  repeated  misrepresentations  (read  "Big  Lie")  the 
Dol  then  tried  to  have  Lamberth  removed  from  the  case  with  yet  more 
invented  and  distorted  facts  (again  "Big  Lie"). 

U.S.  Department  of  Education  Secretary  Margaret  Spellings  has  had  the 
audacity  to  trumpet  the  Bush  administration's  "No  Child  Left  Behind"  policy 
as  a great  breakthrough  in  education.  American  Indians  say  Indian  children 
continue  to  be  left  behind.  Tribal  leaders  and  educators  have  tried  for 
years  to  point  out  the  failings  of  a system  that  ignores  our  histories  and 
our  cultures;  but  they  are  faced  with  unhearing  ears  and  unseeing  eyes 
that  only  want  to  paint  pictures  of  triumph  in  education.  The  difference 
in  reading  comprehension,  retention  in  school  and  other  skill  indicators 
in  tribal  schools  where  our  languages  and  our  truths  are  taught  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  "No  Child  Left  Behind"  "Big  Lie". 

Ask  the  White  Mountain  Apache  how  diligently  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
consults  with  tribes.  Ask  the  Western  Shoshone  how  well  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  honors  Tribal  Land  Treaties. 

I tell  you  I only  see  a blind  government  intent  on  ripping  whatever 
raw  materials  it  can  from  the  Indian  Nations,  and  telling  yet  one  more 
"Big  Lie"  just  isn't  that  much  of  a problem.  It's  a practiced  skill. 

**********************  PLEASE  READ  THIS!  ********************** 

Every  year  this  newsletter  has  listed  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
really  assisting  our  nations  make  it  through  the  hard  winter  and  helping 
them  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Besides  the  cold  that  is  already  pusing  down  on  the  Canadian  Reserves 
and  northern  U.S.  Reservations  we  still  have  relatives  in  the  southeast 
and  northeast  trying  to  get  their  lives  back  together  after  hurricanes 


Katrina,  Rita  and  Wilma  dealt  their  devastating  blows. 

High  fuel  costs  are  making  it  very  difficult  for  everyone,  which  means 
those  who  can  and  will  help  may  well  need  more  time  to  gather  funds  and 
resources . 


Please  - I am  begging  - please  get  contact  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers  and  other  information  (especially  target  help  group)  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Bush  administration  challenged  by  NCAI 

Funding,  consultation  and  relief  efforts  called  into  question 


by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
November  4,  2005 

TULSA,  Okla.  - U.S.  government  officials  attempted  to  assure  American 
Indian  leaders  that  Indian  sovereignty  and  the  government-to-government 
relationship  is  being  honored  by  the  Bush  administration  and  Congress. 

However,  Indian  leaders  questioned  if  the  government  pleasantries  they 
heard  from  speakers  at  the  62nd  annual  convention  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  are  a reality. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education  Secretary  Margaret  Spellings 
enthusiastically  championed  the  Bush  administration's  "No  Child  Left 
Behind,"  a system  often  criticized  by  American  Indians  who  say  Indian 
children  have  always  been  left  behind. 

Praising  Bush,  Spellings  said  education  funding  has  been  increased  and 
that  NCLB  is  a viable  tool  for  measuring  achievement  and  closing  the 
achievement  gap. 

Spellings  said  if  funding  is  accepted  by  schools,  then  educators  have 
the  responsibility  to  raise  performance  scores. 

Further,  she  said  all  BIA  schools  have  plans  in  place  for  NCLB. 

Currently,  scores  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  have 
increased  in  math  at  every  level,  and  there  is  progress  in  the  area  of 
reading. 

However,  she  said  only  about  12  percent  of  American  Indians  have  college 
degrees . 

"That  is  certainly  not  acceptable,"  she  said,  adding  that  more  doctors, 
educators  and  professionals  are  needed  at  all  levels. 

Spelling  also  asked  Indian  leaders  to  help  urge  Congress  to  allocate 
school  funds  for  children  displaced  by  recent  hurricanes,  stating  that 
373,000  people  were  displaced,  including  American  Indians. 

In  closing.  Spellings  said  she  can  look  out  and  see  the  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington  from  her  office  and  is  reminded  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  sovereign  Indian  nations. 

During  questions.  Spellings  was  challenged  by  American  Indian  leaders 
over  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  and  the  longstanding  abuse  and  beatings 
inflicted  on  Indian  children  in  BIA  boarding  schools. 

Indian  language  programs,  they  said,  should  be  reinstated  in  BIA 
boarding  schools  in  recognition  of  the  BIA's  role  in  stripping  American 
Indians  of  their  native  tongues. 

Referring  to  "NCLB,"  Ed  Thomas  from  Alaska  said  it  is  obvious  that 
schools  need  a tool  for  measuring  achievement  and  that  this  is  a given, 
but  the  problem  is  the  disparity  in  funding. 

Other  tribal  leaders  challenged  Spellings  to  meet  with  tribes  in  person 
on  education  issues  and  pointed  out  that  only  1 percent  of  teachers  are 
American  Indians. 

During  a noon  press  conference,  Tex  Hall,  president  of  NCAI,  said  NCLB 
needs  revising  to  make  it  more  flexible.  Hall  said  some  longtime  teachers 
in  specialty  areas  were  unable  to  gain  certification  in  rural  areas. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  week-long  convention.  Dale  Bozworth,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  which  is  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
said  his  department  honors  the  government-to-government  relationship 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  Forest  Service. 

"The  Forest  Service  respects  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a 
government-to-government  relationship  with  Indian  tribes,"  Bozworth  told 
the  convention. 

However,  during  questions,  leaders  from  White  Mountain  Apache  and 
Hualapai  in  Arizona  and  Fort  Hall  Shoshone  in  Idaho  questioned  whether  the 
Forest  Service  is  genuinely  involved  in  consultation.  They  also  pressed 
for  ancestral  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  Apache  and  Hualapai  leaders 
urged  Bozworth  to  examine  closely  the  Forest  Service's  approval  of 
recycled  wastewater  for  snowmaking  on  San  Francisco  Peaks,  sacred  to  13 
Indian  tribes.  The  plan  by  the  Coconino  Forest  Service  is  now  the  subject 
of  a lawsuit  by  Indian  tribes  and  medicine  people  in  federal  district 
court  in  Prescott,  Ariz. 

White  Mountain  Apache  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  urged  Bozworth  to  think 
carefully  about  his  words  of  commitment  to  the  government-to-government 
relationship  and  the  impact  of  recycled  wastewater  on  San  Francisco  Peaks. 


"We  consider  this  mountain  holy  and  sacred/'  Massey  said  of  the  mountain 
where  Indian  tribes  carry  out  ceremonies  and  gather  medicine  plants. 

Hualapai  Chairman  Charlie  Vaughn  said  there  has  been  a lack  of 
consultation  between  the  Forest  Service  and  Indian  tribes  - and  this  is  at 
the  center  of  the  problem. 

Bozworth  responded  that  true  consultation  should  result  in  agreements  95 
percent  of  the  time. 

"It  will  never  happen  if  we  don't  consult/'  he  said,  but  did  not 
directly  address  the  issue  of  failed  consultation  that  is  now  before  the 
federal  court. 

Meanwhile,  Pat  Arnould,  director  of  the  Louisiana  governor's  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  said  it  was  the  Indian  news  media,  and  not  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Louisiana  Gulf 
Coast  tribes  hit  by  hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita. 

Arnould  described  the  ordeal  of  attempting  to  get  aid  from  a non- 
responsive  FEMA  and  how  volunteers  from  across  Indian  country,  including 
doctors,  came  to  the  aid  of  Louisiana  tribes  after  learning  of  the 
hurricane  disasters  by  way  of  the  Indian  news  media. 

Ron  Allen,  NCAI  treasurer,  encouraged  Indian  tribes  to  donate  to  the 
planned  Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  in  Washington,  which  would  become  a 
symbol  and  center  for  the  protection  of  American  Indian  rights  and 
advocacy . 

"We  need  that  embassy  presence  in  Washington,  D.C.,"  Allen  told  the 
convention,  stressing  its  importance  in  protecting  sovereignty  and 
preventing  attacks  on  the  rights  of  Indian  nations. 

The  embassy  would  be  a home  for  NCAI  and  other  American  Indian 
organizations.  Allen  said  it  would  be  created  and  built  for  the  children 
and  future  generations  of  American  Indians. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

— "RE:  Cobell  challenges  Interior:  Tell  the  Truth"  
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COBELL  ISSUES  CHALLENGE  TO  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT:  TELL  THE  TRUTH 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  11  - Elousie  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  long- 
running  lawsuit  over  the  mismanagement  of  the  government-run  Indian  Trust, 
has  issued  a challenge  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton:  tell  the  truth. 

The  challenge  comes  as  the  Indian  plaintiffs  rebut  a recent  brochure 
issued  by  Norton  which  purports  to  assure  the  public  that  her  department 
has  made  major  progress  in  cleaning  up  its  decades  of  mistakes  handling 
the  trust  accounts  of  an  estimated  500,000  Native  Americans. 

In  the  rebuttal  brochure,  Ms  Cobell  tells  Norton  that,  if  she  truly 
believes  her  brochure  is  accurate  the  government  should  submit  it  to  the 
courts  for  review. 

"I  am  so  convinced  that  our  analysis  is  correct  that  I challenge 
Interior  to  submit  their  report  to  the  courts  where  it  can  be  reviewed  and 
studied  independently,  with  witnesses  under  oath  and  facing  the  risk  of 
perjury,"  Ms.  Cobell  said.  "If  Secretary  Norton  believes  her  report  tells 
the  truth  about  the  Indian  Trust,  she  will  quickly  offer  her  report  to  the 
courts . " 

"But  having  watched  the  evidence  of  Trust  mismanagement  continue  to 
mount  during  nearly  10  years  of  litigation,  I have  no  doubt  that  Interior 
still  cannot  bring  itself  to  admit  the  truth  about  what  former  Interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  acknowledged  was  'the  long  and  sorry  history  of 
the  department's  mismanagement  of  the  Indian  Trust  funds,'"  Ms.  Cobell 
said . 

The  rebuttal  brochure  produced  by  the  Indian  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell 
versus  Norton  class  action  lawsuit  charges  that  the  department's  brochure 
"is  deceptively  inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end." 

"It  assures  us  that  management  of  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  accounts 
has  been  satisfactory,  availability  of  financial  records  is  good  and  the 


losses  suffered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians,  to  whom  Interior  owes 
fiduciary  responsibility,  are  insignificant,"  the  report  says.  "All  three 
assertions  are  patently  false. 

The  rebuttal  brochure  points  out  that  hundreds  of  reports  from  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Inspectors  General  and  the  federal  courts 
have  concluded  "that  the  handling  of  these  accounts  has  ranged  from 
incompetent  to  fraudulent." 

"Not  one  study  in  these  hundreds  has  concluded  that  there  is  not  a large 
and  serious  problem,"  the  rebuttal  brochure  notes.  It  also  notes  that 
Interior  officials  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  these  problems  and  that 
its  own  consultant  concluded  in  2002  that  the  government  faced  a liability 
to  Native  American  trust  beneficiaries  of  between  $10  billion  to  $40 
billion  because  of  mismanagement. 

The  rebuttal  is  illustrated  with  color  photos  of  barns  where  copies  of 
Indian  trust  records  were  discovered  rotting  and  fouled  by  rodent  wastes. 

It  details  how  the  Interior  Department  is  attempting  to  mislead  the  public 
and  members  of  Congress  about  the  true  status  of  the  mismanaged  trust. 

Copies  of  the  plaintiffs'  rebuttal  report  - "The  Facts  v.  the  Brochure"  - 
are  available  at  www.indiantrust.com.  Copies  of  the  government's  report  - 
"Historical  Accounting  for  Individual  Indian  Monies:  A Progress  Report  - 
are  available  at  www.doi.gov/iimacounting.pdf 

Ms.  Cobell  urges  the  public  to  read  both  reports  and  decide  who  is 
telling  the  truth  about  the  Indian  Trust. 

"Sadly,  as  we  celebrate  November  as  Native  American  Month,  Native  people 
must  once  again  ask  the  federal  government  to  tell  the  truth,"  she  said. 
"The  report  that  Secretary  Norton  has  issued  dramatically  illustrates  that 
the  government  remains  unwilling  to  admit  how  badly  it  still  treats  Native 
people. " 

Bill  McAllister 

— "RE:  Lawyers  urge  Court  to  lift  Stay  on  Dol  Computers"  
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

LAWYERS  URGE  APPEALS  COURT  TO  LIFT  STAY; 

ALLOW  COMPUTER  SANCTIONS  ON  TROUBLE  INTERIOR  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  9 - Lawyers  for  a group  of  Indians  seeking  to  reform  the 
government's  long-troubled  Indian  Trust  have  asked  a federal  appeals  court 
to  dissolve  a stay  that  is  allowing  the  Interior  Department's  faulty 
computers  to  remain  online. 

In  an  petition  filed  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  lawyers  cited  overwhelming  evidence  that  computers  housing 
critical  Indian  Trust  data  "are  grossly  insecure"  and  vulnerable  to 
"catastrophic  risks." 

On  Oct.  21,  the  appeals  court  stayed  an  injunction  issued  a day  earlier 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth.  After  a 59-day  hearing  into  the 
security  of  the  department's  computer  systems,  Judge  Lamberth  found  that 
the  computers  were  vulnerable  to  computer  hackers  and  ordered  them 
disconnected  from  the  Internet  to  protect  Indian  Trust  data  on  the 
computers . 

In  a filing  with  the  appeals  court,  lawyers  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  in 
the  long-running  Cobell  vs.  Norton  lawsuit,  say  that  the  government's 
assurances  that  the  data  is  secure  cannot  be  trusted.  They  cited  a recent 
report  by  the  Interior  Department's  own  inspector  general  who  said  that 
his  testers  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  computers. 

Those  testers  have  been  able  to  "roam  around  in  the  internal  networks  of 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  of  DOI  system,  and  most  recently,  actually 
manipulate  data,"  the  IG  said  in  a Sept.  6 memorandum  cited  by  the  lawyers. 

"This  proves  that  Secretary  Norton  has  neither  the  character  nor  fitness 
to  continue  to  serve  as  a trustee  for  individual  Indian  trust 


beneficiaries/'  commented  Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  Mt.,  lead  plaintiff 
in  the  landmark  class-action  case  against  the  U.S.  government.  "Has  she 
no  shame?"  asked  Ms.  Cobell. 

"The  truth  is  that  Interior's  IT  [information  technology]  security  is  so 
poor  that  Trustee-Delegates  cannot  detect  or  monitor  unauthorized 
intrusions,"  the  lawyers  said  in  their  filing.  "Indeed,  Trustee- 
Delegates'  wholesale  failure  to  implement  the  most  basic  protections,  such 
as  intrusion  detection  systems,  audit  logs  and  monitoring,  ensures  that 
whatever  harm  comes  to  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries  will  not  be 
detected  and  be  cured,  leaving  'no  indication'  or  audit  trails.  This 
failure  exposes  IITD  [individual  Indian  Trust  data]  to  catastrophic  risk." 

The  full  text  of  the  motion  is  available  at  www.indiantrust.com. 

Bill  McAllister 
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NCAI  urges  renewal  of  Voting  Rights  Act 

Says  law  instrumental  in  getting  Native  votes  to  the  polls 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

November  11,  2005 

An  official  with  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  has  testified 
before  Congress  on  the  importance  of  reauthorizing  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

NCAI  Executive  Director  Dacqueline  Johnson  told  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  that  Section  203  of  the  act 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  Native  Americans  because  it  provides 
safeguards  for  people  who  only  speak  Indian  languages. 

"While  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  enfranchising  Native 
Americans,  the  need  for  Section  203,  which  recognizes  the  indigenous 
languages  of  the  country's  first  people,  has  not  diminished  in  the  years 
since  Congress  added  that  section  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,"  said  Johnson, 
a member  of  the  Tlingit  Tribe.  "Historically  disenfranchised.  Native 
Americans  continue  to  need  and  to  use  language  assistance  in  the  electoral 
process  today.  This  assistance  enables  those  who  understand  their  own 
language  better  than  they  understand  English  to  effectively  participate  in 
the  democratic  process." 

The  NCAI  says  the  figures  from  the  Census  Bureau  reveal  88  jurisdictions 
in  17  states  are  covered  jurisdictions  that  need  to  provide  language 
assistance  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

"The  language  provisions  of  section  203  continue  to  be  critical  for 
Native  communities,"  Johnson  testified. 

She  said  that  voter  participation  rates  among  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Native  has  traditionally  been  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  but 
that  those  numbers  are  starting  to  rise  thanks  to  the  voting  act. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Shinnecock  Nation  an  Indian  tribe,  federal  judge  rules 


November  8,  2005 

The  Shinnecock  Nation  of  New  York  is  a legitimate  Indian  tribe,  a federal 
judge  said  in  a landmark  decision  on  Monday. 

In  a 24-page  opinion,  U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas  Platt  said  he  is 
entitled  to  recognize  the  Shinnecock  Nation  under  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
precedent.  He  said  the  tribe  met  the  standards  laid  out  by  Montoya  v.  US, 
a federal  recognition  case  from  1901. 

"A  great  deal  of  evidence  corroborates  this  court's  conclusion  that  the 
Shinnecock  Indians  are  in  fact  an  Indian  tribe,"  Platt  wrote.  Citing  the 
Montoya  decision,  he  said  the  Shinnecocks  are  a distinct  Indian  community 
with  a government  that  occupies  a territory. 

The  tribe,  he  noted,  has  been  recognized  by  the  state  as  an  Indian 
community  on  a continuous  basis  since  the  1600s.  The  tribe  lives  on  a 
state-established  reservation,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  States. 

"That  leaves  this  court  with  a firm  conviction  that  the  [Shinnecock 
defendants]  are  correct  in  their  position  that  they  were  an  Indian  Tribe 
not  only  when  the  first  white  settlers  arrived  in  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island  in  1640,  but  were  such  in  1792  when  New  York  State  enacted  a law 
confirming  that  fact  and  that  they  remain  an  Indian  tribe  today,"  Platt 
said . 

The  decision  questioned  state  and  local  officials  in  New  York  for 
seeking  to  deny  the  tribe's  existence  despite  the  long  tribal-state 
relationship.  "The  arguments  advanced  by  the  State  Attorney  General  and, 
also,  by  the  [Southampton]  Town  Attorney,  were  and  are,  at  best,  blatantly 
inconsistent  (to  say  the  least),"  he  observed. 

Shinnecock  leaders  hailed  the  decision  as  a major  victory.  "Today,  the 
federal  court  issued  a historic  ruling  acknowledging  the  Shinnecock  Indian 
Nation  as  an  Indian  Tribe  describing  the  facts  of  the  case  as,  'for  the 
most  part,  undisputed'  and  ruling  that  'the  Shinnecocks  clearly  meet  the 
criteria  for  tribal  status,"  the  tribe's  board  of  trustees  said. 

The  only  issue  that  remains  is  whether  the  tribe  can  proceed  with 
development  on  its  land  - state  and  town  officials  are  hoping  to  block  a 
proposed  casino.  Platt,  citing  the  recent  decision  in  Sherrill  v.  Oneida 
Nation,  said  he  would  call  a trial  but  the  tribe  hoped  for  resolution 
outside  the  litigation  process. 

The  board  said  "it's  time  for  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  town  of 
Southampton  to  stop  fighting  the  nation  and  work  with  us  to  reach  a 
comprehensive,  and  just  solution  to  our  claims.  It  is  time  for  justice." 

The  ruling  marks  the  second  time  in  recent  years  that  a court  has 
recognized  a tribe  through  principles  of  common  law.  In  2003,  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  said  the  Little  Shell  Chippewa  Tribe  met  the  Montoya 
standards  as  a sovereign  entity. 

The  courts  have  historically  shied  from  making  such  decisions,  leaving 
it  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  determine  the  validity  of  tribal 
groups.  But  the  BIA  process  is  time-consuming  and  costly  - the  Shinnecocks 
have  been  waiting  more  than  25  years  for  a decision. 

Unrecognized  tribes  can  also  seek  federal  acknowledgment  through  an  act 
of  Congress,  although  lawmakers  are  increasingly  reluctant  to  go  that 
route  in  deference  to  the  BIA  process. 

The  Shinnecock  Nation  filed  its  petition  for  federal  recognition  in  1978 
and  is  on  the  BIA's  "ready"  list  for  consideration.  But  due  to  a large 
backload,  it  could  be  another  six  to  seven  years  before  the  tribe  gets  an 
answer. 

"That  in  my  mind  is  beyond  any  bureaucratic  mess-up,"  Rep.  Richard  Pombo 
(R-California) , the  chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  said  at  a 
hearing  last  year  in  which  Shinnecock  trustee  Lance  Gumbs  testified. 

"BIA  seems  to  now  stand  for  Bureaucratic  Indecision  Always,"  said  Rep.  J. 
D.  Hayworth  (R-Arizona),  the  Republican  co-chair  of  the  Congressional 
Native  American  Caucus. 

Pombo  has  introduced  bill  to  speed  up  resolution  of  cases  like  the 
Shinnecocs,  who  sought  recognition  before  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  of  1988.  The  BIA  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  however, 
oppose  attempts  to  move  tribes  ahead  of  others  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  federal  government  was  a party  to  the  Shinnecock  lawsuit  but 
withdrew  with  the  consent  of  the  state  parties  and  the  tribe.  Platt's 


decision  doesn't  force  the  U.S.  to  include  the  tribe  on  the  list  of 
federally  recognized  entities. 
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Tribal  pride 

Ruling  didn't  change  the  way  Shinnecocks  embraced  their  sense  of  self,  their 
BY  KATIE  THOMAS 
STAFF  WRITER 
November  13,  2005 

As  a girl  growing  up  on  the  Shinnecock  Indian  reservation,  Mabel  Cuffee 
learned  to  savor  Sundays. 

That  was  the  day  her  father,  Charles  Kellis  Smith,  would  take  his 
children  on  walks  through  the  Southampton  woods.  Along  the  way,  he  pointed 
out  fox  holes  and  poisonous  plants.  He  showed  them  how  to  look  for 
indentations  in  the  sides  of  trees  where  rainwater  collects  - a good  place 
to  wait  for  a deer. 

Cuffee,  now  48,  grew  up  eating  succotash,  clam  pie  and  fried  bread, 
recipes  that  traveled  from  mother  to  daughter  for  generations. 

Now,  she  and  her  husband,  Eugene  Cuffee,  55,  do  the  same  for  their  three 
girls  and  three  boys,  who  range  in  age  from  26  to  7. 

The  Cuffees  don't  need  anyone  to  tell  them  who  they  are.  They're 
Shinnecock  Indians,  just  as  their  parents  and  their  grandparents  were 
before  them. 

On  Monday,  a federal  judge  declared  the  Shinnecocks  a bona  fide  Indian 
tribe.  Until  then,  the  tribe  - which  counts  about  500  members  on  its  800- 
acre  reservation  - had  been  recognized  by  New  York  State  but  never  by  the 
federal  government. 

Although  the  ruling  may  give  the  tribe  a boost  toward  achieving  its 
goals  - such  as  building  a casino  or  winning  a pending  land-claim  lawsuit 

- the  reaction  within  the  tribe  has  been  complex,  the  Cuffees  say. 

Among  themselves  since  the  judge's  ruling,  tribal  members  often 

acknowledge  the  news  with  a joke.  A friend  walked  up  to  Eugene  Cuffee  the 
other  day  and  shook  his  hand.  "Congratulations,"  the  friend  said.  "You're 
a Shinnecock." 

"All  these  years,  I thought  I was  a Mexican!"  Eugene  Cuffee  quipped  back. 

In  her  interactions  with  outsiders,  however,  even  a "Congratulations" 
makes  Mabel  Cuffee  bristle.  All  week,  customers  in  the  tobacco  shop  on  the 
reservation  where  she  works  have  been  offering  their  good  wishes. 

But  "I'm  taking  that  as,  'Congratulations,  you're  recognized,  you're 
real.'  Because  of  that?"  she  said,  referring  to  the  judge's  decision. 

"This  is  who  we  are  and  this  is  who  we've  always  been." 

Family  is  a good  place  to  start  when  it  comes  to  discussions  about 
Shinnecock  identity.  Children  learn  about  tribal  history  and  customs 
through  their  elders.  And  family  - one's  genealogy  - is  also  part  of  what 
counts  if  a tribe  wants  to  gain  federal  recognition,  a status  that  makes 
it  eligible  for  federal  funding,  services  and  special  privileges,  such  as 
operating  a casino.  One  of  the  principal  tests  for  federal  recognition  is 
whether  modern-day  members  can  trace  their  roots  back  to  early  tribal 
membership  lists. 

The  Cuffees,  then,  are  a good  place  to  start  when  it  comes  to 
discussions  about  Shinnecock  genealogy.  Many  of  today's  Shinnecocks  can 
trace  their  roots  back  to  Paul  Cuffee,  a Presbyterian  minister  who 
preached  to  Long  Island's  Indian  communities  in  the  18th  century.  Eugene 
and  Mabel  Cuffee  are  both  direct  descendants  of  the  Shinnecock  minister. 


Eugene  Cuffee,  who  works  for  the  Southampton  Town  highway  department, 
keeps  reprints  of  some  of  his  ancestors'  photos  in  two  black  binders, 
which  sit  on  his  coffee  table.  Some  of  them  date  to  the  1860s  and  were 
printed  on  tin.  He  has  memorized  all  of  his  relatives'  vital  statistics  - 
when  they  were  born,  when  they  died,  who  they  married. 

On  the  reservation,  it's  hard  to  say  where  one  family  begins  and  another 
ends.  The  names  Cuffee,  Eleazer,  Kellis  and  Bunn  are  embroidered  into 
nearly  every  family  tree,  appearing  as  surnames  or  middle  names  or  maiden 
names  across  the  reservation. 

"We're  all  family  and  we  take  care  of  one  another,"  Eugene  Cuffee  said. 

Families  also  stick  together.  That's  why  Eugene  Cuffee  says  he  backs  the 
tribe  in  its  quest  to  open  a casino,  even  though  he's  personally  opposed 
to  the  idea. 

"I'm  going  along  that  way  because  that's  what  the  tribe  wants,"  he  said. 

To  Mabel  Cuffee,  the  judge's  decision  also  serves  as  a rare  counterpoint 
to  the  discrimination  that  her  family  still  encounters.  For  example,  when 
her  now  24-year-old  son,  Andrew,  was  in  the  second  grade,  some  boys  chased 
him  into  the  bathroom.  Andrew  wore  his  hair  long. 

"Indian  boy,  Indian  boy,"  they  taunted.  "Dance  for  us." 

Humiliated,  Andrew  obeyed. 

When  he  got  home,  he  told  his  mother  the  story.  The  next  day,  she  made 
him  dress  in  a traditional  Shinnecock  outfit  - including  a headpiece  made 
of  deer  hair,  leather  and  hawk  feathers  - and  dug  out  a tape  of  tribal 
songs.  Then  she  marched  him  into  school.  Since  the  age  of  3,  Andrew  had 
been  dancing  in  ceremonies  and  at  pow-wows  on  other  reservations  around 
the  country. 

In  front  of  his  second-grade  classmates,  Mabel  Cuffee  said,  "I  put  on 
the  tapes,  and  he  danced." 

The  kids  loved  it,  including  his  former  tormentors. 

It's  that  kind  of  pride  that  give  the  judge's  words  real  meaning  to 
Mabel  Cuffee.  After  suffering  through  centuries  of  oppression  and 
discrimination,  she  said,  the  tribe  is  standing  up  and  saying,  "Hey,  wait 
a minute.  We're  not  doing  this  anymore." 
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Third  court  decision  favors  land-into-trust  process 
November  11,  2005 

For  the  third  time  this  year,  a federal  court  has  upheld  the  legality  of 
the  land-into-trust  process. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  a challenge  from 
the  state  of  Utah.  Officials  argued  that  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934,  the  law  that  authorized  the  land-into-trust  process,  was  a violation 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  judges  of  the  court  disagreed.  In  the  unanimous  decision,  they  said 
the  state  failed  to  make  its  case  that  the  IRA  is  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  power  to  the  Interior  Department. 

"We  have  previously  acknowledged  the  statute  itself  places  limits  on  the 
Secretary's  discretion,"  ludge  Mary  Beck  Briscoe  wrote  for  the  majority, 
citing  a 10th  Circuit  case  from  1999.  The  IRA's  "legislative  history 
identifies  goals  of  'rehabilitating  the  Indian's  economic  life'  and 
'developing  the  initiative  destroyed  by  . . . oppression  and  paternalism' 
of  the  prior  allotment  policy,"  Briscoe  added. 

With  the  ruling,  the  10th  Circuit  joins  the  8th  Circuit  and  the  1st 
Circuit  this  year  in  rejecting  constitutional  challenges  to  the  land-into- 
trust  process.  Although  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  hasn't  ruled  directly  on 


this  issue.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  hope  their  legal  battles  are  over. 

At  a recent  conference  in  Las  Vegas,  George  Skibine,  the  BIA  official  in 
charge  of  gaming,  said  "we  hope  these  sort  of  challenges  will  be  put  to 
rest"  now  that  numerous  circuit  courts  have  ruled  in  the  government's 
favor . 

Despite  the  victories,  tribal  leaders  say  land-into-trust  decisions  face 
lengthy  delays  at  the  BIA  due  to  controversy  over  Indian  gaming.  "There 
seems  to  be  a fear  within  [Skibine' s]  office  that  there  may  be  a floodgate 
coming  down,"  said  Deron  Marquez,  the  chairman  of  the  San  Manuel  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  in  California,  at  the  Las  Vegas  conference. 

Bush  administration  officials  have  denied  any  attempts  to  purposely 
delay  or  derail  the  process.  "There  is  no  moratorium  on  land-into-trust," 
Dim  Cason,  the  associate  deputy  secretary  at  Interior,  flatly  said  at  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  conference  last  week. 

Cason  said  the  BIA  divides  land-into-trust  applications  into  five 
"buckets"  depending  on  the  location  of  the  land  and  its  proposed  use.  The 
first  four  buckets,  he  said,  are  for  non-gaming  acquisitions:  tribal  on- 
reservation,  tribal  off-reservation,  individual  on-resevation  and 
individual  off -reservation . 

The  fifth  bucket,  he  said,  is  for  all  gaming-related  applications.  These 
decisions  are  made  by  the  central  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  Skibine,  the  Bush  administration  has  made  15  land-into- 
trust  for  gaming  decisions  since  2001.  An  additional  nine  decisions  are 
pending  at  the  BIA,  he  said  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  application  at  issue  in  yesterday's  ruling  was  from  1995  and  did  not 
involve  gaming.  The  BIA  agreed  to  acquire  two  parcels  of  off -reservation 
land  totaling  about  25  acres  for  the  Shivwits  Band  of  Paiute  Indians  of 
Utah.  The  two  parcels  are  located  along  a major  interstate. 

The  tribe  developed  the  land  by  placing  billboards  on  the  parcels.  State 
and  local  officials  tried  to  halt  development,  saying  the  billboards 
violated  state  and  federal  law  but  this  argument  was  rejected  by  the  10th 
Circuit . 

One  of  the  judges  on  the  panel,  however,  wrote  separately  to  say  that 
the  federal  Highway  Beautification  Act,  which  mentions  billboards  placed 
by  interstates,  applies  to  Indian  Country  and  that  the  BIA  has  to  enforce 
it.  The  other  judges  didn't  address  whether  the  law  applies  to  Indian 
lands  because  they  said  the  state  failed  to  raise  the  issue  of  BIA 
enforcement  on  appeal. 
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Session  covers  Oneida  land  claims 
November  13,  2005 

The  University  of  Wisconsin-Green  Bay  and  St.  Norbert  College  in 
collaboration  with  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  will  host  a free  public 
symposium  on  land  claims,  natural  resources  and  the  rights  of  indigenous 
people  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  two-day  event  will  feature  tribal  leaders  and  scholars  who  will 
address  legal  claims  to  restitution,  the  link  between  preserving  culture 
and  nature,  as  well  as  managed  land  use  and  community  development  projects. 

The  Monday  session  will  be  at  12:45  p.m.  in  the  Oneida  Business 
Conference  Room  at  the  Norbert  Hill  Center,  N7210  Seminary  Road.  On 
Tuesday,  it  will  be  at  12:45  p.m.  in  the  University  Union  at  UW-Green  Bay, 
2420  Nicolet  Drive. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
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Ancestral  Land  in  Harm's  Way 

# Years  of  storm  erosion  and  recent  hurricane  damage  threaten  to 
distance  thousands  of  Indians  in  Louisiana  from  their  roots. 

By  Ann  M.  Simmons,  Times  Staff  Writer 
November  12,  2005 

DULAC,  La.  - For  all  of  her  89  years,  Marie  Dean  has  lived  in  the  bayous 
of  coastal  southeastern  Louisiana.  And  for  as  long  as  anyone  her  age  can 
recall,  this  was  the  home  of  the  United  Houma  Nation,  one  of  several 
Indian  tribes  that  have  inhabited  this  land  for  generations. 

But  over  the  past  years,  flooding  from  hurricanes  has  eroded  the  land  of 
Dean's  family,  forcing  them  and  hundreds  of  other  Indians  to  keep  moving 
to  higher  ground  - gradually  inching  away  from  ancestral  lands. 

Dean's  home  of  50  years  had  been  flooded  twice  in  the  past,  and  this 
year  hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  delivered  fresh  blows. 

But  the  white-haired  Dean  refuses  to  be  pushed  out.  "It's  very 
important,"  Dean  said  of  the  land  that  was  home  to  her  people  long  before 
European  colonists  arrived.  She  speaks  only  colonial  French,  so  a neighbor 
interpreted.  "We  had  more  land,  but  it's  all  washed  away." 

Together  with  the  Houma,  thousands  of  members  of  at  least  five  Indian 
tribes  in  southern  Louisiana  were  affected  by  the  hurricanes.  They  include 
various  bands  of  the  Biloxi-Chitimacha , as  well  as  Muskogees. 

"There's  been  a total  devastation  of  homes,  communities,  jobs  and 
lifestyle,"  said  Brenda  Dardar  Robichaux,  principal  chief  of  the  United 
Houma  Nation. 

Many  people  were  displaced  and  found  shelter  with  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  region.  Others  had  no  choice  but  to  move  back  to  water-damaged 
homes . 

Tribal  leaders  said  it  was  important  that  their  members  remained  near 
ancestral  land,  and  worried  that  many  might  eventually  be  forced  to  move 
away.  Hurricanes,  they  said,  threatened  to  erode  not  only  their  land,  but 
age-old  community  ties  as  well. 

"We  feel  like  we've  got  to  get  our  people  home  to  rebuild,  because  if  we 
don't,  we  lose  a part  of  our  history;  we  lose  a part  of  our  culture;  we 
lose  a part  of  who  we  are  as  Houma  people,"  said  Robichaux. 

She  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  the  tribe's  16,000  members  were 
affected  by  the  storms.  They  were  residents  of  several  urban  New  Orleans 
parishes,  and  many  lived  in  the  bayous. 

To  keep  the  community  intact,  Robichaux  said,  the  tribe  was  seeking  to 
purchase  a tract  of  land  on  higher  ground,  in  any  of  the  areas  of 
Louisiana  that  her  nation  once  called  home. 

"People  have  just  gotten  to  a point  now  where  there's  not  really  much 
they  can  do,  apart  from  just  getting  out  of  that  community  altogether," 
said  loby  M.  Dion,  28,  a member  of  the  Biloxi-Chitimacha.  He  recalled  how 
as  a child  his  family  moved  at  least  three  times  to  escape  storm-related 
flooding  from  the  bayous  around  Dulac. 

Dion  now  lives  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  has  been  making  trips  to  the  area 
where  he  grew  up  to  donate  supplies  and  help  community  members  jump-start 
their  lives. 

A team  of  volunteers,  some  from  California,  are  helping  to  rebuild  the 
elderly  Dean's  home.  The  workers  have  cleared  the  mud  that  caked  her 
floors,  ripped  out  the  drenched  interior  walls  to  install  insulation  - the 
first  the  house  has  had  - and  are  working  on  plumbing  repairs. 

Others  who  live  in  this  rural  enclave,  set  along  alligator-infested 


waterways  and  dotted  with  rickety  single-story  houses  and  trailers,  are 
less  lucky.  Their  homes  are  uninhabitable. 

Marlene  Foret,  chairwoman  of  the  Grand  Caillou/Dulac  Band  of  Biloxi- 
Chitimacha  Confederation  of  Muskogees,  said  almost  all  of  the  tribe's  1, 

200  registered  members  had  hurricane  damage  to  their  homes  or  to  their 
shrimp  boats,  crab  ponds  or  oyster  gardens.  Many  Indians  in  the  region 
depend  on  the  fishing  industry  for  their  economic  survival. 

"I'm  hoping  and  praying  that  people  don't  move,  but  if  they  do,  I can't 
say  I blame  them,"  Foret  said.  But,  she  added,  "I  tell  them:  I understand 
if  you  want  to  move  away  - to  move  to  higher  ground  - but  you  must 
remember  where  you  came  from." 

Ronald  Feet's  trailer  is  surrounded  by  woods  and  is  a stone's  throw  from 
Bayou  Guillaume,  near  Dulac,  where  he  fished  as  a boy.  Floodwaters  filled 
the  structure  and  left  mounds  of  sludge  when  they  receded.  Visitors  now 
encounter  thick  mud  tiles  at  the  trailer's  door. 

For  weeks,  55-year-old  Feet,  a Biloxi-Chitimacha,  had  not  dared  to 
venture  inside. 

"It's  totaled,"  the  boat  captain  said  recently  as  he  peered  through  the 
trailer's  murky  windows  and  tried  to  force  open  the  door. 
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Shirley  impedes  mining  talks 
November  9,  2005 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  3r.  has  ordered  tribal  employees  not 
to  speak  to  or  provide  any  information  to  companies  seeking  to  mine 
uranium  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  in  response  to  recent  interest  there. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  passed  a law  in  April  prohibiting  uranium 
mining  across  the  reservation. 

Shirley  has  directed  the  Navajo  Nation's  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  tax  commission  to  seek  out  any  communications  tribal  employees  may 
have  had  with  mining  companies  and  to  report  them  to  the  tribe's  attorney 
general . 
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Would  fresh  water  work  for  Snowbowl? 

By  CYNDY  COLE 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
November  10,  2005 

Attorneys  representing  tribes,  environmental  groups  and  individuals  suing 
the  Forest  Service  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  its  decision  to  allow 
snowmaking  with  reclaimed  wastewater  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  laid  the 
groundwork  in  court  Wednesday  to  argue  the  city  should  use  regular 
drinking  water  to  make  snow  on  the  peaks. 


But  the  city  would  be  unlikely  to  sell  potable  water  to  Snowbowl  for 
snowmaking.  Flagstaff  Utilities  Director  Ron  Doba  testified,  leaving 
Arizona  Snowbowl  with  the  option  of  sinking  wells  on  its  own  at  a cost  of 
up  to  $3  million. 

The  question  of  the  purity  of  the  water  proposed  for  use  on  the  Peaks 
has  been  at  the  center  of  the  Snowbowl  controversy  since  the  ski  area 
first  announced  its  plans. 

The  city  deems  its  reclaimed  water  99.997  percent  pure,  the  highest 
quality  possible  in  Arizona. 

But  attorneys  for  Snowbowl  say  even  the  use  of  drinking  water  for 
snowmaking  would  violate  at  least  one  tribe's  religious  beliefs. 

The  reclaimed  water  meets  every  federal  and  state  requirement  for 
application  on  ballfields  and  golf  courses,  and  the  Rio  de  Flag  Plant  has 
not  had  a violation  in  recent  history,  Doba  said. 

Opponents  argue  that  inorganic  chemicals  such  as  aspirin  and  hormones, 
elements  that  pass  through  the  current  purification  process,  would 
contaminate  the  Peaks'  fragile  high-altitude  environment  and  possibly 
everything  in  downstream  drainages  all  the  way  to  Mexico. 

Whether  Snowbowl 's  runoff  actually  makes  it  to  the  Havasupai  Tribe  or 
the  Colorado  River  is  a point  of  contention. 

While  U.S.  District  Court  ludge  Paul  Rosenblatt  stared  at  a photo  of  a 
glass  of  reclaimed  water  for  a moment,  Doba  acknowledged  that  the 
purification  process  does  not  screen  out  such  inorganic  matter. 

"There  was  still  evidence  of  some  levels  of  pharmaceuticals.  Many  of 
them  were  at  levels  unable  to  be  quantified,"  Doba  testified. 

Rosenblatt  opened  the  case  weeks  ago  by  stating  that  children  are  taught 
not  to  eat  "the  yellow  stuff,"  but  that  the  snow  wouldn't  be  yellow  in 
this  case. 

Lawyers  for  Snowbowl  and  the  Department  of  Dustice  argued  Wednesday  that 
the  water  used  to  make  snow  would  be  nearly  as  clean  as  drinking  water, 
though  not  meant  for  human  consumption. 

Snowbowl  plans  to  put  signs  and  notices  in  snowmaking  areas,  on 
equipment  used  to  make  snow  and  on  the  lift  tickets  themselves  that 
reclaimed  water  is  in  use  if  it  ultimately  wins  the  case. 

Six  tribes,  including  the  Navajo  and  Hopi,  two  environmental  groups,  the 
Flagstaff  Activist  Network  and  three  individuals  are  suing  the  Forest 
Service  for  Coconino  National  Forest  Supervisor  Nora  Rasure's  decision  to 
allow  snowmaking  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

Use  of  reclaimed  water  has  more  than  doubled  in  Flagstaff  in  the  last  10 
years,  with  schools,  golf  courses,  homes  and  other  customers  buying  the 
water  last  year.  Among  the  biggest  is  SCA  Tissue. 

Unlike  potable  water,  reclaimed  water  customers  get  discounts  when  they 
use  more,  as  it  saves  the  city  from  having  to  drill  more  wells.  Even 
taking  that  into  account,  Snowbowl  is  looking  at  potential  costs  of  $600 
to  $1,500  per  day  for  snowmaking,  depending  on  how  much  water  the  business 
uses,  or  up  to  $131,880  for  a full  season  of  snowmaking,  if  no  snow  falls 
from  the  clouds. 

Cyndy  Cole  can  be  reached  at  ccole@azdailysun.com  or  at  913-8607. 
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Tribe's  challenge  dismissed 

Lawsuit  tried  to  halt  nuclear  waste  dump 

By  KEITH  ROGERS 

REVIEW-30URNAL 


November  10,  2005 

A federal  judge  has  dismissed  a lawsuit  filed  this  year  by  the  Western 
Shoshone  National  Council,  saying  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Las  Vegas 
lacks  jurisdiction  to  decide  if  an  1863  treaty  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Energy  from  proceeding  with  plans  to  build  a nuclear  waste  dump  at  Yucca 
Mountain . 

"Barring  some  other  waiver,  the  United  States'  alleged  treaty  violations 
may  not  be  redressed  by  a civil  suit  in  this  court,"  U.S.  District  Judge 
Philip  Pro  wrote  in  his  Nov.  1 order  granting  a motion  by  lawyers  for  the 
Energy  and  Interior  departments  to  dismiss  the  case. 

A statement  Wednesday  by  Robert  Hager,  attorney  for  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Council  and  four  members  of  the  tribe,  says  he  will  ask  the  court 
to  reconsider  its  decision. 

"If  the  court  does  not  reverse  that  decision,  an  appeal  will  follow" 
with  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco,  said  Hager,  a 
Reno  attorney. 

When  the  Western  Shoshones  were  asked  to  enter  into  the  Ruby  Valley 
Treaty  of  1863,  "no  one  said  that  the  U.S.  government  would  thereafter 
make  up  laws  which  would  be  designed  to  break  the  promises  of  the  United 
States,"  Hager  said  in  statement.  "It  is  shameful  that  the  government  has 
done  just  that  in  order  to  bring  nuclear  waste  from  around  the  world  to 
dump  on  sacred  Western  Shoshone  land." 

Hager  castigated  the  government  for  violating  Western  Shoshone  land 
rights  as  well  as  the  tribe's  human  rights.  He  cited  a recent  United 
Nations  inquiry  and  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States'  siding  with  the  Western  Shoshone  in  2002. 

Yucca  Mountain  is  a volcanic-rock  ridge  100  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas 
where  the  government  plans  to  spend  about  $58  billion  to  entomb  77,000 
tons  of  radioactive  defense  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  commercial  power 
reactors.  The  spent  fuel  is  stored  at  reactor  sites  in  39  states. 

To  the  Western  Shoshones,  the  mountain  lives  as  a giant  snake  slithering 
westward  for  nearly  20  miles  across  southern  Nye  County.  The  ridge  and 
nearby  Forty  Mile  Wash  are  considered  sacred  areas  of  their  native  land 
that  spans  93,750  square  miles  across  parts  of  Nevada,  California,  Utah 
and  Idaho. 

The  lawsuit,  with  a motion  to  stop  the  project,  named  Energy  Department 
Samuel  Bodman  and  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  as  defendants. 

Plaintiffs  from  the  Western  Shoshone  Timbisha  and  Te-Moak  bands  - 3ohn 
Wells,  3oe  Kennedy,  Pauline  Esteves  and  Kevin  Gillette  - and  the  national 
council  claimed  the  treaty  allows  only  five  uses  for  the  land:  settlements 
mines,  ranches,  roads  and  a railroad. 

Wells,  southern  representative  for  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council 
reacted  to  the  ruling  late  Wednesday,  saying,  "It's  not  surprising  to  me 
that  whenever  we  get  into  the  courts  the  findings  are  always  so 
hypocritical . " 

Wells  vowed  to  continue  to  fight  the  issues  through  the  federal  court 
system. 

"We  have  a treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America.  We  have  endeavored 
always  to  abide  by  the  treaty  and  we  have  asked  why  does  the  United  States 
not  abide  by  the  treaty,"  he  said.  "The  United  States  does  not  treat  other 
countries  that  it  has  treaties  with  the  way  it  treats  Indian  nations." 

In  May,  Pro  denied  the  tribe's  plea  to  block  the  Yucca  Mountain  Project 
from  proceeding.  He  ruled  that  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council 
couldn't  show  that  the  tribe  had  "immediate  and  irreparable"  harm,  since 
the  nuclear  waste  dump  has  not  yet  opened  and  a rail  line  to  haul  nuclear 
waste  to  the  mountain  has  not  yet  been  constructed. 
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Abenaki  Denied  Federal  Recognition 
Swanton,  Vermont 
November  10,  2005 

Vermont's  Abenaki  Nation  has  been  dealt  a major  setback  in  its  25-year 
fight  for  federal  recognition  as  a Native  American  tribe.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  says  there  is  insufficient  evidence  of  tribal  history  to 
recognize  the  Abenakis. 

"It's  quite  a challenge  to  this  group  now  to  be  able  to  overcome  these 
findings,"  says  Bill  Sorrell,  D-Vermont  Attorney  General. 

This  group  that  the  attorney  general  refers  to  is  Vermont's  Abenaki, 
most  of  whom  live  up  here  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state.  They  have 
had  several  well  publicized  demonstrations  that  they  feel  they  are 
entitled  to  native  rights.  They  staged  a fish-in  almost  20  year  ago 
insisting  they  don't  have  to  comply  with  many  state  laws.  They  hoped  all 
along  for  federal  recognition  of  their  tribe.  Recognition  that  would  give 
them  rights  to  make  land  claims,  perhaps  set  up  casinos,  and  free  them 
from  taxes. 

It  is  a battle  the  Abenakis  waged  last  year  in  the  legislature  for  state 
recognition  - gaining  it  in  a bill  passed  so  far  only  in  the  Vermont 
Senate.  But  the  Atorney  General  says  a scientific  study  funded  by  the 
state  proved  the  Swanton-based  Abenakis  have  no  historical  or  genealogical 
history  as  a tribe  --  and  the  federal  authorities  have  agreed 

"From  the  genealogical  information  they  couldn't  show  the  blood 
relationship  between  the  group  seeking  recognition  and  an  historic  Indian 
tribe,"  says  Sorrell.  "This  wasn't  any  desire  to  discriminate  against  this 
group  rather  it  was  just  we  want  to  see  that  the  laws  met  and  thus  far  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  agreed  with  us  that  they  don't  meet  the 
statutory  tests . " 

"We  haven't  had  a chance  to  read  this,"  says  Abenaki  Chief  April  Merrill. 

She  says  the  fight  has  only  begun  because  the  Abenakis  have  nine  months 
to  submit  additional  evidence  before  a final  ruling  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

"We  know  that  they're  saying  that  we  were  denied.  But  this  is  just  part 
of  the  first  process.  I don't  know  of  any  tribe  that  has  made  it  on  the 
first  seven  criteria  on  the  first  time.  We  still  have  180  days.  The 
Attorney  general's  office  makes  people  believe  that  this  is  it.  It's  not. 

We  still  have  180  days.  But  we  don't  want  to  comment  on  anything  that's  in 
here  until  we've  had  a chance  to  read  it,"  says  Chief  Merrill. 

Chief  Merrill  says  the  tribal  council  will  confer  over  the  weekend  and 
issue  an  official  statement  at  a Monday  press  conference. 

Brian  Joyce  - Channel  3 News 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  wants  respect,  apology  and  $75,000  from  city. 

By  LeAnne  Kavanagh  for  the  Glacier  Reporter 
November  9,  2005 

The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  was  "offended"  by  the  City  of  Cut 
Bank  and  the  way  it  has  handled  the  building  of  its  water  storage 
reservoir  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  At  a special  meeting  between  the 
two  governments  on  Monday,  Nov.  7,  BTBC  members  accused  city  officials  of 


being  "very  disrespectful"  of  not  only  tribal  laws  but  also  of  the 
Blackfeet  culture.  They  asked  for  a formal  apology  from  city  officials  as 
a first  step  in  improving  communication  and  relations  between  the  two 
governments . 

The  BTBC  is  also  asking  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  to: 

* Pay  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  construction  tax  and  TERO  fees  for  the 
project.  According  to  Terryl  Matt  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  legal 
department,  that  would  amount  to  five  percent  of  the  project's 
construction  cost  of  $1.53  million  or  approximately  $75,000. 

* Monitor  the  water  usage  of  three  private  landowners  and  the  Cut  Bank 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Property  owned  by  Rod  Hibbs,  Kimmets  and  Ron  and 
Linda  Dempsey  receive  their  water  through  pipes  tied  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe's  water  lines,  said  tribal  officials. 

* Revise  the  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and 
the  City  of  Cut  Bank  which  provides  water  to  the  Seville  Housing  Project 
west  of  Cut  Bank. 

If  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  agrees  to  these  demands.  Matt  said  the  BTBC  may 
grant  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  a water  permit  for  the  storage  reservoir. 

Chairman  Pat  Thomas  told  those  at  the  meeting  the  BTBC  could  not 
guarantee  a permit  would  be  granted  because  the  council  has  "a  lot  of 
people  to  answer  to.  We  will  bring  this  back  and  discuss  it." 

Likewise,  Cut  Bank  City  Attorney  Bob  Olson  said  the  Cut  Bank  City 
Council  would  discuss  the  matter  at  their  regular  meeting  later  that  night. 
He  suggested  the  city  council  members  take  a few  hours  to  digest  the 
information  heard  during  the  afternoon  meeting  before  discussing  it  at 
their  evening  meeting.  Olson  said  the  matter  was  on  the  council's  meeting 
agenda.  (See  related  story.) 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Discovery  Lodge  Casino  west  of  Cut  Bank, 
attracted  not  only  members  of  the  BTBC  and  Cut  Bank  City  Council,  but  also 
members  of  the  public,  tribal  agencies,  the  BIA  and  USDA  officials. 
According  to  Matt,  it  has  taken  nearly  three  months  to  schedule  a meeting 
of  the  Tribe,  City  and  USDA,  but  she  expressed  appreciation  that  all  were 
able  to  attend  Monday's  meeting. 

Matt  recapped  for  those  in  attendance  the  events  leading  up  to  Monday's 
meeting.  Initially,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  TERO  hiring  laws  were  not  the 
issue.  Matt  said  the  Tribe  believed  the  City  of  Cut  Bank's  water  project 
was  subject  to  the  Tribe's  construction  tax  and  TERO  fees.  Tribal 
officials  were  justifiably  upset  when  they  learned  the  City  built  its 
storage  reservoir  in  a different  location  than  what  was  stated  in  the 
original  paperwork. 

"If  you  build  anything  on  our  land,  you  must  get  a permit  from  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe,"  said  BTBC  member  Allen  Talks  About. 

City  officials  explained  that  the  point  of  diversion  and  the  amount  of 
water  being  utilized  had  not  changed.  Talks  About  persisted,  stating,  "the 
point  of  diversion  is  still  on  the  Blackfeet  side..." 

Talks  About  reminded  the  Cut  Bank  city  delegation  that  the  Blackfeet 's 
water  rights  are  senior  to  the  City  of  Cut  Bank.  "You  remember  this.  When 
you  want  to  do  anything,  you  ask  us." 

Former  chairman  of  the  BTBC,  Talks  About  said  he  never  received 
correspondence  from  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  about  the  water  project.  "You 
never  once  came  to  our  tribal  chambers..." 

Matt  asked  city  officials  if  they  had  filed  the  change  application  with 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  (DNRC).  Deputy  City 
Attorney  Bob  Smith  said  the  city  was  still  "working  on  it." 

Matt  said  the  BTBC  "feels  pretty  strong  they  could  delay  the  DNRC"  in 
making  a decision  on  the  change  order.  "We  believe  we  have  a strong  leg  to 
stand  on." 

Olson  replied,  "We  realize  that." 

Talks  About  asked  the  city  council  if  they  believed  they  had  to  adhere 
to  TERO  laws. 

"No  we  don't,"  responded  Olson. 

"In  this  case,"  clarified  Mayor  Marion  Culleton. 

City  officials  were  asked  if  they  complied  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's 


laws  and  ordinances  requiring  environmental,  cultural  and  water  permits 
for  the  project.  Culleton  said  she  would  check  with  the  city's  engineering 
firm  on  the  project  to  see  if  that  was  done. 

Matt  cited  several  clauses  from  federal  procurement  guidelines,  which 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  believes  requires  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  to  comply  with 
TERO  and  Indian  preference  hiring  laws  on  Phase  II  of  its  water  project. 

Matt  told  those  at  the  meeting  it  appears  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  offended 
the  BTBC  by  the  manner  in  which  they  pursued  the  project. 

"The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  is  not  happy  they  got  into  this 
fight  about  who  has  the  authority."  She  continued,  it  appears  the  City  of 
Cut  Bank  is  more  concerned  with  winning  a legal  issue  than  trying  to  work 
this  problem  out  with  the  BTBC.  "We  all  live  in  this  community.  No  one  is 
going  anywhere.  We  need  to  try  and  work  this  out." 

"What  does  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  want  from  us?"  asked 
Olson . 

"Why  wasn't  that  asked  when  this  was  started?"  returned  BTBC  member 
limmy  St.  Goddard. 

"We  are  offended.  Personally,  myself,  I want  to  go  to  court .. .We ' 11  get 
discrimination  against  our  Indian  Nation,"  stated  St.  Goddard,  adding, 

"the  governor  supports  us  on  this." 

St.  Goddard  continued,  "We  treat  your  city  with  respect,  total  respect. 
There  needs  to  be  a lot  of  apology  and  giving  in  by  your  side." 

St.  Goddard  said  there  are  groups  such  as  the  Native  American  Rights  and 
Elouise  Cobell  who  "want  in  on  this  case.  We  don't  want  to  splatter  you 
all  over  the  court  room..." 

Talks  About  interrupted,  adding,  "Our  people  need  strong  leadership  in 
this  meeting."  Talks  About  asked  how  city  officials  would  like  it  if  he 
started  digging  with  a grader  "on  your  Main  Street.  I'd  go  to  jail."  He 
called  the  City  of  Cut  Bank's  behavior  toward  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  "very 
disrespectful . " 

Chairman  Pat  Thomas  called  for  a recess  for  the  BTBC  to  discuss  the 
matter  privately.  After  20  minutes,  the  BTBC  returned  to  the  table  with 
the  terms  they  would  like  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  to  agree  to  in  order  to 
issue  them  a Blackfeet  water  permit  for  the  project. 

BTBC  member  lay  St.  Goddard  voiced,  "We're  human  beings.  We  have 
different  skin  color,  but  we're  easy  to  get  along  with.  We  are  willing  to 
work  things  out  so  it  doesn't  have  to  get  this  far.  At  one  point,  you 
thought  you  had  the  upper  hand.  We  could  be  hard  and  make  this  miserable. 
We  aren't.  Everyone  needs  water." 

lay  St.  Goddard  asked  the  City  of  Cut  Bank  for  "a  little  more  respect  of 
our  TERO  laws.  Understand  we  do  have  laws,"  he  said  and  reiterated  the 
Tribe's  demand  of  a public  apology  by  the  City  of  Cut  Bank. 

Cut  Bank  alderman  Floyd  Ray  said  he  believes  there  was  a communication 
problem  on  both  sides.  "I  think  we  need  to  have  better  communication  with 
each  other." 

Alice  Brotnov,  who  also  sits  on  the  Cut  Bank  City  Council,  offered  her 
apology  to  the  BTBC  saying,  "We  thought  we  did  everything.  We  thought  we 
covered  all  the  bases.  Our  legal  counsel  told  us  we  did.  I apologize  for 
the  communication  error.  I never  thought  to  call  and  see  what  we  needed  to 
do. " 

limmy  St.  Goddard  shared  that  water  is  "very  spiritual  to  us"  and  is  one 
of  the  earth's  most  valuable  resources.  "You're  stepping  on  our 
spirituality.  Please  understand,  our  elders  believe  it  is  our  water  to 
take  care  of.  The  Creator  gave  it  to  us... The  spiritual  significance  needs 
to  be  a part  of  these  meetings..." 

Fred  Guardipee,  another  BTBC  member,  accepted  Brotnov 's  apology.  "We 
have  lots  of  common  problems.  We  need  to  work  together ...  If  we  don't 
communicate,  we  build  these  walls..." 

"Communication  is  the  key,"  added  BTBC  member  Pat  Schildt.  He  also 
expressed  his  appreciation  to  those  who  set  up  Monday's  meeting  and  said 
he  looked  forward  to  "a  closer  working  relationship"  with  the  City  of  Cut 
Bank. 

"We  apologize  for  our  ignorance,"  said  Culleton.  She  cited  the 
opportunity  to  sit  down  with  tribal  officials  to  discuss  the  issue  will 
enable  them  to  understand  "the  steps  we  need  to  take"  more  clearly. 


"I  would  like  to  have  more  meetings  in  the  future  to  work  out  the 
problems  we  have.  I just  feel  we  need  to  have  more  meetings/'  said  Thomas. 

Talks  About  suggested  the  next  meeting  between  the  two  governments  be 
held  in  Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Appeals  court  overturns  ruling  of  poaching  in  'Indian  Country' 

By  Brett  Prettyman 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
November  11,  2005 

The  Utah  Court  of  Appeals  on  Thursday  overturned  three  deer  poaching 
convictions,  ruling  the  state  lacks  the  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  the 
crimes  because  they  occurred  in  "Indian  Country"  and  the  Ute  Tribe  - not 
the  state  - was  the  victim. 

"The  state  asserts  that  it  was  the  victim  in  this  case,  and  because  the 
state  is  not  an  Indian,  state  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  the  offense," 
the  ruling  said.  "The  state,  however,  is  not  the  victim." 

The  Utah  Attorney  General  plans  to  seek  a rehearing,  contending  the 
court  based  its  ruling  on  a legal  issue  that  had  not  been  the  focus  of  the 
appeal . 

"The  primary  issue  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  whether  [the  poaching 
defendant]  was  an  Indian  for  the  purposes  of  criminal  jurisdiction,"  said 
loanne  Slotnik,  an  assistant  attorney  general  assigned  to  the  case. 

"Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  Court  of  Appeals  focused  on  who 
the  victim  was,  an  issue  that  was  not  fully  briefed  by  the  parties." 

Slotnik  said  the  court  erred  in  "using  the  term  'Indian  Country'  in  a 
very  broad  way.  It  is  understandable  that  they  misunderstood  the  law  in 
this  area  because  it  is  extremely  complex  and  they  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a full  briefing." 

The  ruling  by  the  three-judge  panel  stems  from  the  8th  District  Court 
conviction  of  Rickie  L.  Reber  for  aiding  in  the  killing  of  a trophy  mule 
buck  in  2002  on  Uintah  County  land  that  is  part  of  Indian  Country, 
although  outside  Ute  Tribal  Lands  and  is  managed  by  the  state. 

Reber  lacked  a permit,  license  and  a tag  for  the  animal,  according  to 
state  wildlife  law  enforcement  officials.  Reber  contended  his  case  should 
be  dismissed  because  he  is  an  Indian  and  was  on  Indian  lands. 

In  a separate  but  similar  poaching  case,  defendants  Tex  William  Atkins 
and  Steven  Paul  Thunehorst  agreed  to  abide  by  whatever  ruling  came  in  the 
Reber  case,  according  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

Attorneys  representing  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  were  unavailable  for  comment. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Celebration  marks  defeat  of  dam  idea 


November  10,  2005 

Do  you  read  the  letters  to  the  editor  every  day?  I do.  Is  it  my 
imagination,  or  do  the  people  who  write  them,  or  at  least  some  of  those 
people,  seem  to  be  getting  grouchier?  A lot  of  the  letters  seem  to  be 
snippier  than  usual  lately. 

I think  some  of  you  people  just  need  a good  tickle.  It  would  cheer  you 
up. 

But  there's  no  time  for  tickling  today.  There's  work  to  be  done, 
advertisement 

I recently  saw  an  ad  on  television  for  Orme  Dam  Days  at  Fort  McDowell. 

Did  I miss  something?  Where  is  Orme  Dam? 

Orme  Dam  isn't  anywhere.  That's  why  they're  having  Orme  Dam  days. 
Specifically,  the  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation  is  celebrating  Orme  Dam 
Victory  Days  Nov.  18-20  at  the  Fort  McDowell  rodeo  grounds.  They  have  all 
sorts  of  stuff  planned,  and  you  can  read  about  it  at  www.ftmcdowell.org. 

It  sounds  like  fun. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  Central  Arizona  Project  in  1968,  one  of  the 
projects  in  the  package  was  Orme  Dam.  It  was  to  be  a flood  control  and 
storage  dam  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Verde  and  Salt  rivers,  near  the 
Fort  McDowell  Reservation's  southern  border. 

Waterwise,  I suppose  it  wasn't  a bad  idea.  Peoplewise,  it  was  a terrible 
idea . 

Orme  Dam  would  have  flooded  about  15,000  acres  of  the  Fort  McDowell 
Reservation,  roughly  half  of  the  Yavapais'  land.  In  return,  the  tribe  was 
to  receive,  if  memory  serves,  about  2,500  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

It  didn't  take  the  people  at  Fort  McDowell  long  to  figure  out  they  were 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  In  a referendum  in  1976,  the  community 
voted  by  a margin  of  about  2-to-l  not  to  sell  the  land  to  the  federal 
government.  Other  Indian  communities,  environmentalists  and  other  groups 
rallied  to  support  Fort  McDowell,  and  the  fight  was  on. 

It  took  several  years,  but  the  Fort  McDowell  community  won.  In  November 
1981,  Interior  Secretary  lames  Watt  announced  the  Orme  Dam  plan  was  dead, 
and  the  Yavapais  have  had  a celebration  about  this  time  of  year  ever  since. 

They're  a pretty  feisty  group  out  at  Fort  McDowell.  It's  a long  story, 
but  in  1992,  in  the  early  days  of  Indian  gambling  in  Arizona,  there  was  a 
three-week  standoff  between  Fort  McDowell  residents  and  FBI  agents  who  had 
seized  the  tribe's  slot  machines.  It  ended  with  the  state  agreeing  to 
gambling  compacts  with  the  tribe.  They  have  a holiday  on  May  12  to 
celebrate  that  victory. 

Reach  Thompson  at  clay .thompson@arizonarepublic  .com  or  (602)  444-8612. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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A Test  Of  Tribes'  Legal  Immunity 
High  Court  Reviews  Sovereignty  Issue 
November  13,  2005 

By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer  Dumping  into  one  of  the  hottest 
disputes  between  Indians  and  the  outside  world,  the  state  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to  review  sovereign  immunity,  the  long-standing  doctrine  that 
protects  tribes  from  lawsuits. 

In  essence,  the  court  has  been  asked  to  review  a question  that  many  in 
the  non-Indian  world  struggle  with:  Why  can't  you  sue  an  Indian  tribe  if 
the  tribe  sues  you? 

Wealthy,  casino-owning  tribes  are  "pushing  the  boundaries.  Indian  tribes 
have  become  so  hugely  commercial,  they  are  acting  like  a business.  For 


that  reason  the  courts  are  increasingly  wondering  what  they  are/'  said 
John  Williams,  lawyer  for  Bradley  W.  Beecher,  who  has  sought  to  sue  the 
Mohegan  Tribe.  "This  is  a pure  clash  between  the  traditional  basis  for 
tribal  immunity  and  the  commercial  reality." 

But  the  economic  success  of  a tribe  has  nothing  to  do  with  tribal 
sovereignty,  said  a Massachusetts  lawyer  who  represents  tribes  throughout 
New  England. 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution  acknowledged  back  in  1787  that  Indian 
tribes  were  the  same  as  a foreign  country,"  said  Douglas  Luckerman,  who 
works  with  the  Narragansetts  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Wampanoags  of 
Massachusetts.  Later,  Chief  Dustice  Dohn  Marshall  in  the  1830s  found  that 
as  "domestic  dependent  nations"  tribes  enjoy  a limited  sovereignty. 

"To  understand  sovereign  immunity  is  no  different  than  to  understand 
what  happens  when  a diplomat  comes  to  the  United  States  and  racks  up  a 
bunch  of  parking  tickets,"  Luckerman  said.  "The  state  can't  haul  that 
diplomat  into  court." 

The  state  Supreme  Court  will  examine  five  cases  from  state  court  in 
which  the  central  question  rests  on  sovereign  immunity  - four  involving 
investors  and  the  Eastern  Pequots,  a state-recognized  tribe  in  North 
Stonington  that  says  it  cannot  be  sued.  The  investors  include  Donald  Trump 
and  I.D.  DeMatteo,  of  Burlington. 

The  other  is  the  dispute  between  Beecher,  a former  state  police 
lieutenant,  and  the  Mohegans,  a federally  recognized  tribe.  The  tribe  last 
year  successfully  sued  Beecher,  blocking  him  from  publicly  disclosing 
information  he  learned  about  tribal  business  when  he  worked  as  an 
investigator  for  the  tribe's  gaming  commission.  A Superior  Court  judge  has 
dismissed  a countersuit  by  Beecher. 

"The  tribe  did  not  want  me  to  talk.  They  came  up  with  a fabricated 
lawsuit  and  got  a restraining  order  against  me.  I was  silenced  for  two 
months.  I tried  to  sue  them  back  to  try  to  clear  my  name  and  try  to  pay 
for  damages,"  Beecher  said.  "They  can  sue  me,  but  I have  no  recourse?  And 
that's  OK?" 

When  it  comes  to  federally  recognized  tribes,  the  answer  from  Congress 
and  the  courts  has  been  clear:  Indian  tribes,  like  state  government, 
cannot  be  sued,  said  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal. 

"Tribal  sovereignty  has  sweeping  implications  for  individuals  and 
communities  near  Indian  reservations,"  Blumenthal  said.  "The  courts  must 
respect  legitimate  Native  American  sovereignty  rights  and  balance  them 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  and  local  communities."  He  said  his  office 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  to  become  involved  in  these  cases. 

Charles  Bunnell,  a spokesman  for  the  Mohegans,  said  both  the  tribe  and 
Beecher  want  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

"We  both  agreed  that  it  was  the  appropriate  court  because  of  the  issue 
of  sovereignty,"  Bunnell  said.  "We  are  confident  we  will  prevail." 

A lawyer  for  the  Eastern  Pequots,  Robert  Tobin,  said  the  question  of 
sovereign  immunity  is  not  one  of  equal  rights,  but  of  respecting  a 
government's  independence. 

"It  is  not  just  for  Indians.  It  is  [protection]  for  governments,"  Tobin 
said.  "They  are  entitled  to  not  be  interfered  with.  That's  the  concept  of 
sovereignty,  to  not  have  another  entity  interfere  with  your  internal 
affairs . " 

But  with  increasing  conflicts  between  tribes  and  non-Indians  and 
questions  about  limits  to  sovereignty  increasing,  the  Beecher  case  is  one 
that  may  move  quickly  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  said  lames  Lynch,  a 
consultant  who  frequently  does  research  into  legal  and  historical  issues 
concerning  New  England  tribes. 

"The  Mohegans  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  terms  of  their  sovereign 
immunity  - 'We  can  do  something  to  you  that  may  be  detrimental  to  you,  but 
you  cannot  come  back  at  us,'"  Lynch  said.  "Sovereignty  is  one  of  these 
things  that  everybody  talks  about  and  nobody  stops  and  thinks  what  it 
really  is." 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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Tribes  honor  their  veterans 
Ceremonies  span  Indian  Country 
OKMULGEE  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
November  10,  2005 

Hundreds  of  veterans  and  their  families  gathered  in  Okmulgee  as  the 
Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  held  its  annual  event  honoring  Native  Americans 
who  served. 

Vets  converged  at  the  Mound  Building  on  the  Capitol  Complex  to  meet  up 
with  old  friends,  exchange  war  stories  and  enjoy  a hot  lunch. 

"My  family  alone  served  in  every  conflict  since  the  Civil  War,"  Army  vet 
3ohn  Yahola  tells  the  Native  American  Times.  "We  had  people  fighting  for 
the  North  and  the  South.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  everyone  in  my  family  is  a 
warrior  and  when  it  came  my  time  I knew  I had  no  choice." 

For  some  the  observance  brings  back  sad  memories. 

"I  was  thinking  of  all  the  guys  that  didn't  make  it  back.  We  were  just 
in  high  school  and  we  didn't  know  anything.  When  we  came  back  we  were 
different  people,"  said  Army  vet  Mike  Coon. 

Coon's  father  Phillip  also  attended  the  ceremony.  Now  86,  the  elder  Coon 
survived  the  infamous  Bataan  Death  March  and  spent  time  in  a POW  camp. 

He  said  that  every  year  around  Veterans  Day  he  finds  himself  with  the 
memory  of  3ohn  Cornsilk  of  North  Carolina. 

"I  had  a friend  that  I met  in  California  the  day  we  shipped  out," 

Phillip  Coon  recalls.  "Dohn  was  this  big  full-blood  Cherokee.  He  was  over 
six  feet  and  I was  a midget  next  to  him.  He  didn't  come  back.  He  died  in  a 
POW  camp  in  the  Philippines. 

"I  think  back  on  the  day  that  we  left  to  get  on  the  ship.  He  always 
called  me  'Buddy.'  He  said,  'Buddy,  let's  go  back  to  the  ship.'  The  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  was  there  and  he  said,  'If  we  come  back  I want  to  look  at  this 
bridge  again.'  It  happened  but  I was  by  myself.  I kept  the  promise." 

Phillip  stands  proudly  with  Mike  as  assorted  well-wishers  take  pictures 
of  the  two  men.  The  chain  is  not  about  to  break:  The  young  man  that  is 
Mike's  son  and  Phillip's  grandson  is  going  to  enlist  in  several  weeks. 

One  vet  jokes  that  he  came  to  the  Creek  ceremony  only  for  the  "free 
food."  But  ask  about  the  legacy  of  Native  Americans  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  and  the  smiles  fade  to  grim  pride. 

"I  joined  the  Army  when  everyone  was  against  the  Army,"  said  Ken  Bunner. 
"Indians  are  warriors  and  this  was  my  chance  to  prove  I was  one  too." 

"A  long  time  ago,  if  you  wanted  to  be  on  the  [tribal]  council  you  had  to 
be  a warrior,"  said  Mike  Coon.  "We  always  have  people  ready  to  serve." 

The  Creek  event  was  one  of  many  held  throughout  Indian  Country.  In  the 
nation's  capitol  a group  of  Native  veterans  and  others  attended  a ceremony 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

"I  am  honored  to  be  involved  in  recognizing  the  sacrifices  our  Native 
American  Veterans  have  made  so  that  we  can  continue  to  live  free,"  said 
Omer  Begay  3r.,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"I  hope  all  of  Native  Nations  will  join  me  in  thanking  and  supporting 
our  native  men  and  women  currently  fighting  the  war  on  terrorism, " said 
fellow  Navajo  Woody  Lee.  "They  represent  a long  history  of  service  by  our 
people. " 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  links  between  desert  plants,  people 

Thomas  Ropp 

The  Arizona  Republic 

November  7,  2005 

Celebrating  the  crucial  connection  between  native  desert  people  and 
desert  plants,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  held  its  eighth-annual  Native 
American  Recognition  Days  over  the  weekend,  attracting  more  than  3,000 
visitors . 

"This  event  becomes  more  popular  every  year,"  said  Miriam  Beach  the 
garden's  special  events  coordinator. 

Kirti  Mathura,  garden  horticulturist,  said  people  usually  come  away  from 
the  event  with  a better  understanding  of  the  traditional  importance  of 
plants  among  Arizona's  Native  Americans,  advertisement 

"Our  visitors  see  that  plants  aren't  just  ornamental  things  stuck  in  our 
yards,"  Mathura  said. 

Native  American  artists  demonstrated  how  plants  are  used  for  everything 
from  weaving  rugs  to  making  masks.  One  of  the  most  popular  demonstrations 
was  the  traditional  agave  pit  bake.  Agaves  put  into  a ground  pit  last 
Tuesday  were  pulled  out  Saturday  for  visitors  to  sample. 

Native  American  entertainers  also  performed  traditional  dances,  flute 
solos  and  told  stories  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Lena  Williams,  47,  has  been  weaving  rugs  since  age  7.  A Navajo  who  now 
lives  in  the  community  of  Leupp  near  Flagstaff,  Williams  said  such  native 
plants  as  rabbit  brush  and  walnut  trees  are  used  for  dyes. 

"Unfortunately,  we  don't  have  much  vegetation  left  in  some  areas  so  we 
are  having  to  buy  wool  that  is  already  dyed  or  we  must  use  natural 
colors,"  Williams  said. 

Her  handmade  Navajo  rugs  sell  for  about  $200  a square  foot.  She  had  a 
fairly  small  one  on  display  at  the  garden  that  depicted  a storm  within  a 
storm.  The  rug  was  priced  at  $3,700. 

Albert  Abril  of  Phoenix  was  in  charge  of  roasting  the  agave  plant  and 
handing  out  the  edible  parts  - leaves  and  core  - to  curious  passers-by. 

"Everyone  thinks  agave  tastes  a little  different,"  Abril  said. 

The  taste  can  vary  among  agave  species  and  even  the  same  species  can 
taste  different  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  rainfall. 

Abril  kept  a guest  book  where  visitors  wrote  down  what  agave  tasted  like 
to  them.  The  impressions  ranged  from  chicken  to  licorice.  Most  said  it 
tasted  like  molasses  or  candied  yams. 

Abril  said  agave  was  an  important  plant  for  Native  Americans  because  it 
is  loaded  with  "a  healthful  kind  of  sugar"  that  helps  fight  diabetes. 

David  Morris  pays  attention  to  what  rocks  tell  him.  The  Choctaw  Indian, 
who  now  lives  in  Arizona  City,  applies  petroglyphs  to  certain  rocks,  using 
a traditional  method  of  stone-on-stone  etching. 

"The  archaeologists  tell  me  this  is  how  it  was  done  thousands  of  years 
ago,"  Morris  said. 

According  to  Morris,  the  rock  tells  him  what  kind  of  animal  or  character 
to  etch  on  it. 

"If  they  don't  talk  to  me,  they  stay  in  the  desert,"  Morris  said. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Morris'  Native  American  name  is 
"Rocks  talk  to  him. " 

Yaqui  mask  maker  Merced  Maldonado  of  Guadalupe  relies  heavily  on  his 
plants  to  complete  his  creations.  Three  trees  - cottonwood,  elephant  trunk 
and  red  coral  - are  used  for  the  body  of  the  mask.  Horse,  cow  or  goat  hair 
is  then  attached  to  the  mask  character. 

Maldonado  is  also  a storyteller,  and  uses  the  masks  to  help  explain 
Yaqui  history  and  origins. 

"I  see  the  stories  as  teaching  many  things,  from  life  sciences  to 


morals/'  Maldonado  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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IBM  Aims  Technology  Initiative  at  Native  Americans 
By  K.C.  Jones,  TechWeb  News 
November  8,  2005 

IBM  and  Career  Communications  Group  are  offering  to  help  Native  Americans 
preserve  indigenous  languages  and  cultures  while  providing  demonstrations 
and  training  to  narrow  the  digital  divide. 

IBM  announced  the  effort,  called  Native  American  Family  Technology 
Journey,  last  week.  The  companies  will  host  classes  and  interactive 
demonstrations  to  show  the  full  potential  of  computers  and  the  Internet. 

IBM  is  donating  computer  labs  to  the  Abenaki,  a tribe  in  Swanton,  Vt. 
Training  and  software  will  be  offered  to  them  as  well  as  Native  Americans 
in  other  rural  areas,  on  tribal  lands  and  in  cities. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Administration,  Native  Americans  are 
among  those  "falling  through  the  digital  divide." 

Terry  Braun,  Seneca  and  national  co-chair  of  Native  American  Family 
Technology,  said  in  a prepared  statement  that  Native  American  households 
lag  behind  the  national  average  for  computer  access  by  about  15  percent. 
They  lag  behind  on  Internet  access  by  nearly  20  percent,  she  said. 

"It's  clear  that  more  has  to  be  done  to  make  Native  American  families 
aware  of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  that  are  associated  with 
bringing  technology  into  their  lives,"  said  Braun.. 

Through  "The  Journey"  IBM  will  offer  Native  Keyboard  Input  Method  Editor, 
which  allows  users  to  switch  from  English  to  another  language  with  a 
hotkey  or  command.  An  online  forum  will  supplement  the  editing  tool  by 
showing  how  technology  can  help  pass  on  stories,  customs  and  languages. 

IBM  is  also  partnering  with  the  Indigenous  Language  Institute  to  create  a 
Language  Materials  Development  Center. 

The  program  will  also  host  educational  and  career  seminars  encouraging 
students  to  pursue  careers  in  technology  and  business. 

Marcella  Perrano,  director  of  Title  VII  Indian  Education  and  member  of 
the  Ramapough- Lenape  nation,  the  program  will  help  increase  technical 
education  and  computer  literacy  among  Native  Americans  as  they  incorporate 
technology  into  their  daily  lives. 

At  least  15  events  will  be  held  from  Arizona  to  Alaska  this  month. 
November  has  been  federally  designated  National  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Fleritage  Month. 

Career  Communications  Groupis  a minority-owned  media  services  company 
based  in  Baltimore 
Copyright  c.  2005  CMP  Media  LLC. 
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Shadow  Wolves  Find  and  Arrest  People  Trying  to 
Bring  Illegal  Drugs  Into  the  U.S. 

Written  by  Paul  Thompson 
8 November  2005 

(MUSIC) 

VOICE  ONE: 

I'm  Steve  Ember. 

VOICE  TWO: 

And  I'm  Faith  Lapidus  with  EXPLORATIONS  in  VOA  Special  English.  Today  we 
visit  the  desert  of  the  American  southwest  to  learn  about  a group  of 
people  called  the  Shadow  Wolves. 

(MUSIC) 

VOICE  ONE: 

Shadow  Wolves  can  see  a lot  of  information  in  markings  on  the  sand 
A Shadow  Wolf  is  hunting.  Fie  is  not  looking  for  animals.  Fie  is  hunting 
people.  The  Shadow  Wolf  walks  slowly  across  the  hot  desert  sand.  Flis 
eyes  move  slowly  over  the  ground.  Most  people  would  only  see  sand,  dirt, 
rocks  and  some  small  plants.  The  Shadow  Wolf  sees  a story. 

Fie  looks  closely  at  the  ground.  Fie  can  tell  that  five  men  passed  this 
way.  Four  of  them  carried  heavy  loads.  Fie  can  also  tell  they  are  moving 
quickly.  They  are  not  yet  running,  but  they  are  moving  as  fast  as  their 
heavy  loads  permit.  One  man  is  not  carrying  a heavy  load.  The  Shadow 
Wolf  knows  this  person  is  the  group's  leader. 

The  Shadow  Wolf  increases  his  own  speed  across  the  dry,  hot  desert.  Soon 
he  can  tell  that  the  five  men  are  running.  They  know  he  is  following  them 
Minutes  later,  in  the  far  distance,  a group  of  birds  suddenly  flies  away 
from  the  ground.  The  five  men  have  frightened  the  birds.  The  Shadow  Wolf 
slowly  pulls  out  his  radio  and  calls  for  help. 

The  five  men  are  captured  within  an  hour.  They  are  arrested  for  trying 
to  bring  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States.  Once  again,  the  Shadow 
Wolf  hunters  have  been  successful. 

VOICE  TWO: 

For  thousands  of  years,  people  were  hunter-gatherers.  They  survived  by 
hunting  wild  animals  and  gathering  food  that  was  not  easily  found.  Their 
hunting  skills  were  extremely  important.  The  ancient  hunter-gatherers  of 
the  world  learned  to  follow  the  signs  or  marks  left  on  the  ground  as 
animals  moved  along  a path.  This  skill  is  called  tracking.  A good  tracker 
would  often  spend  days  following  the  signs  of  a group  of  animals  until  he 
could  make  a successful  kill  for  food. 

VOICE  ONE: 

These  skills  have  disappeared  in  most  of  the  modern  world.  Yet,  the 
Shadow  Wolves  use  them  to  find  and  arrest  people  who  try  to  sell  illegal 
drugs.  The  Shadow  Wolves  are  all  Native  Americans.  They  are  special 
employees  of  the  United  States  Customs  and  Border  Protection,  which  is 
part  of  the  Department  of  Flomeland  Security. 

There  are  about  twenty  Shadow  Wolves.  They  belong  to  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Tribe  and  more  than  ten  other  Native  American  tribes. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  live  by  a saying  that  tells  a lot  about  them  and  their 
work.  The  saying  is:  "In  brightest  day,  in  darkest  night,  no  evil  shall 
escape  my  sight,  for  I am  the  Shadow  Wolf." 

(MUSIC) 

VOICE  TWO: 

The  Shadow  Wolves  have  been  doing  their  special  work  since  nineteen 
seventy-two  when  they  worked  for  what  was  then  called  the  Customs  Service. 
They  work  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation.  It  is  the  second  largest 
area  of  American  Indian  land  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a few  kilometers 
west  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  in  the  southwestern  state  of  Arizona. 

The  huge  reservation  shares  a one  hundred  twenty  kilometer  border  with 


Mexico.  People  who  want  to  sell  illegal  drugs  in  the  United  States  carry 
the  drugs  on  their  backs  across  the  desert  land  of  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Reservation.  They  try  to  move  from  the  border  to  the  nearest  road,  about 
forty  kilometers  away.  Usually  about  three  or  four  people  carry  the  drugs 
through  the  reservation  at  night.  Their  shoes  leave  marks  in  the  dirt. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  follow  these  shoe  marks  to  find  the  drug  dealers  and 
arrest  them.  The  Shadow  Wolves  have  been  very  successful  in  their  work. 

VOICE  ONE: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  the  idea  of  the  Shadow  Wolves 
for  several  reasons.  Police  agencies  in  Arizona  and  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  had  all  the  modern  technology  needed  to  help  catch  people 
who  tried  to  sell  illegal  drugs.  But  they  lacked  the  skills  of  the 
ancient  hunter-gatherers  who  could  follow  the  signs  left  by  people  as  they 
passed  through  the  desert. 

Customs  Service  officials  knew  drug  dealers  were  coming  across  the  border 
and  into  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation.  The  government  asked  Indians  who 
lived  on  the  reservation  to  help  in  the  fight  against  the  drug  dealers. 

The  first  members  of  the  Shadow  Wolves  were  members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham 
tribe . 

A few  years  ago,  the  first  members  of  this  unusual  group  began  to  retire. 
The  group  asked  if  skilled  trackers  from  other  tribes  wanted  to  become 
Shadow  Wolves.  The  answer  was  yes. 

VOICE  TWO: 

The  Shadow  Wolves  do  not  use  only  their  ancient  tracking  skills.  They 
also  use  modern  devices  that  help  them  see  in  the  dark.  They  use  modern 
radios  to  communicate.  They  use  airplanes,  helicopters  and  other  methods 
of  transportation  in  their  work.  And  they  carry  weapons  as  well  as  water, 
survival  devices  and  flashlights. 

The  Shadow  Wolves  have  a very  good  record.  In  one  recent  year  they  seized 
forty-six  thousand  kilograms  of  illegal  drugs.  This  was  almost  half  of  all 
the  drugs  seized  by  the  Customs  Service  in  the  state  of  Arizona.  In  one 
day  alone  they  seized  more  than  three  hundred  fifty  kilograms  of  the 
illegal  drug  marijuana. 

(MUSIC) 

VOICE  ONE: 

The  Shadow  Wolves'  main  task  is  finding  and  stopping  illegal  drug  dealers. 
However,  sometimes  they  are  asked  to  help  rescue  people  who  become  lost  in 
the  desert.  For  example,  in  two  thousand  one,  three  Shadow  Wolves  saved 
the  life  of  a little  boy  who  had  become  lost  in  the  desert. 

The  child  and  his  dog  left  their  home  and  walked  into  the  desert.  No  one 
could  find  them.  Special  search  aircraft  were  used.  Experts  with  dogs 
were  called  on  to  help.  The  aircraft  and  the  dog  experts  searched  but 
could  not  find  the  little  boy. 

Three  Shadow  Wolves  then  joined  the  search.  They  found  very  little 
evidence  of  the  boy  in  the  desert.  But  they  found  just  enough  for  them  to 
begin  tracking  the  child.  They  continued  to  follow  the  marks  left  by  the 
little  boy  until  they  found  him  and  his  dog.  They  returned  them  safely  to 
their  home. 

VOICE  TWO: 

The  Shadow  Wolves  also  share  their  skills  with  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  other  countries.  They  have  traveled  to  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia.  They  have  helped  train  police,  border  guards  and 
customs  officials.  They  have  taught  them  skills  to  help  them  find  people 
who  may  be  transporting  chemical,  biological  or  nuclear  weapons. 

The  police  and  border  guards  in  those  countries  were  often  surprised  when 
the  Shadow  Wolves  began  teaching  them  ancient  methods  of  tracking.  The 
Shadow  Wolves  say  the  police  and  guards  expected  to  learn  how  to  use  some 
kind  of  modern  electronic  equipment.  Instead  they  were  taught  ancient 
hunting  skills. 


VOICE  ONE: 


Bryan  Nez  is  from  the  Navajo  tribe.  He  has  worked  with  the  Shadow  Wolves 
group  for  Brain  Nez  of  the  Shadow  Wolves.  Picture  by  Scott  S.  Warren 
about  fifteen  years.  He  learned  to  track  as  a child.  Mister  Nez  says  he 
learned  more  by  finding  lost  children  and  people  on  holiday  who  became 
lost  in  the  desert. 

Other  Customs  and  Border  Protection  officers  say  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  him  work.  Most  people  would  not  see  anything  unusual  in  an  area. 

Yet,  Mister  Nez  sees  a lot  of  evidence  of  people  passing  through.  He  says 
anyone  can  be  followed  because  they  leave  signs  on  the  ground.  He  says  he 
can  follow  them  even  at  night,  or  over  rocks.  Sometimes,  he  says,  the 
evidence  he  needs  is  something  that  he  sees.  Other  times  the  evidence  is 
something  that  he  does  not  see.  Sometimes  it  is  just  a feeling  that  he 
has . 

VOICE  TWO: 

The  work  of  the  Shadow  Wolves  is  dangerous.  Sometimes  the  illegal  drug 
dealers  carry  weapons.  Shots  have  been  fired  more  than  once.  One  of  the 
Shadow  Wolves,  Glen  Miles,  was  shot  and  killed  by  an  illegal  drug  dealer 
in  nineteen  eighty-six. 

Two  other  Shadow  Wolves  tracked  the  killer  all  the  way  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  signs  he  left  on  the  ground  crossed  the  Mexican  border  nine 
kilometers  from  where  the  shooting  took  place. 

VOICE  ONE: 

Each  month,  the  Shadow  Wolves  find  hundreds  of  kilograms  of  illegal  drugs 
and  arrest  those  carrying  the  drugs.  The  group  knows  it  will  never  catch 
all  the  criminals  who  try  to  move  illegal  drugs  through  their  area. 

However,  the  Shadow  Wolves  will  continue  to  prove  that  ancient  skills  can 
be  used  to  solve  modern  crimes. 

(MUSIC) 

VOICE  TWO: 

This  program  was  written  by  Paul  Thompson.  It  was  produced  by  Mario 
Ritter.  I'm  Faith  Lapidus. 

VOICE  ONE: 

And  I'm  Steve  Ember.  loin  us  again  next  week  for  EXPLORATIONS  in  VOA 
Special  English. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Troll  and  trickster  build  a bridge 
November  8,  2005 

Faythe  Thureen,  a UND  author  and  Norwegian  instructor,  recently  presented 
to  Grand  Forks  a story  of  Norwegians  and  American  Indians.  Saturday  at  the 
Chester  Fritz  auditorium,  a performance  reading  of  her  book  showed  how 
these  two  very  different  cultures  share  some  very  basic  traits  - including 
supernatural  "myth  figures,"  the  trickster  and  the  troll. 


The  truth  and  wisdom  in  such  a theme  can,  I think,  help  bring  a 
polarized  community  closer  together. 

Thureen's  book,  "Troll  meets  Trickster  on  the  Dakota  Prairie, " says  that 
troll  and  trickster  are  two  of  a kind.  As  important,  however,  is  the  theme 
that  all  of  us  are  more  alike  than  we  are  different. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  play,  you  must  know  who  troll  and  trickster  are. 
Trolls,  Thureen  describes,  are  portrayed  in  Norwegian  folklore  as 
dimwitted,  unpredictable  and  harmful  supernatural  creatures.  In  recent 
years,  Norwegians  in  both  Norway  and  the  United  States  have  given  trolls  a 
gentler  nature  as  elves.  Elves  are  cuter,  more  mischievous  and  more 
helpful  than  are  traditional  trolls. 

The  Native  American  trickster  is  the  lead  character  in  many  stories  told 
to  Indian  children  at  the  feet  of  their  grandmother.  The  stories  teach  the 
child  the  right  and  wrong  way  in  life.  The  stories  taught  morals  and 
showed  us  how  we  should  live.  In  my  case,  my  grandmother ' s stories  taught 
me  that  tricksters  did  magic  things  and  could  shift  their  shape  and  change 
their  character.  The  trickster,  most  of  the  time,  was  foolish  and  usually 
ended  up  in  trouble. 

Trolls  were  somewhat  familiar  to  me  also  because  I'd  interviewed 
Norwegian  historians  and  read  some  books  about  trolls.  But  I was  surprised 
to  learn  that  "The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff"  was  a Norwegian  story.  I heard 
it  as  a child  growing  up.  This  sharing  of  stories  is  what  begins  the 
meeting  of  new  cultures. 

"Troll  meets  Trickster  on  the  Dakota  Prairie"  is  a wonderful  experience 
- too  short,  in  my  mind,  but  executed  with  charm  and  skill. 

During  the  Norwegian  half  of  the  performance,  the  Hardanger  fiddle 
played  by  Karen  Torkelson  Solgard  had  a magic  about  it.  I could  hear  the 
fiddle  talking  to  me.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  troll,  "sung"  in  a way  only 
this  high-pitched,  12-stringed  instrument  could  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  troll's  tirade,  the  trickster  answers.  The  trickster 
comes  to  life  in  the  sound  of  Alan  Demaray's  Indian  flute.  The  Indian 
flute  has  a strange,  haunting  quality;  it  leaves  a trail  of  sound  you 
don't  forget.  That  sound  fits  as  the  voice  of  the  trickster. 

As  the  play  progressed,  children  dressed  in  Norwegian  red-and-white 
outfits  danced.  Some  of  the  boys  were  a little  shy,  and  some  of  the  girls 
giggled,  but  as  they  danced,  my  foot  tapped  to  the  tune. 

Also,  as  the  Hardanger  fiddle  played,  the  drum  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Dakota 
people  at  times  would  join  in. 

Wayne  Fox,  a UND  graduate,  and  his  son,  Cameron,  came  into  the  spotlight 
and  with  spins  and  twirls  told  their  own  story  of  Native  people.  Their 
spinning  bodies  were  halos  of  red,  yellow,  white  and  black  lights,  drawing 
pictures  of  eagles,  the  world  and  life. 

The  Seven  Feathers  dancers,  whom  Demaray  guides,  came  next.  Dingles  and 
bells  sounded  as  they  walked  toward  the  stage.  Then,  as  the  drums  began 
their  ancient  music  - a beat  as  old  as  the  tales  of  the  tricksters  - grass, 
traditional,  jingle  dress  and  fancy  dancers  filled  the  stage  in  bright- 
colored  outfits  and  sacred  eagle  feathers. 

While  the  dancers  - Norwegian  as  well  as  American  Indian  - performed, 
Thureen's  story  unfolded  through  the  voice  of  an  unseen  reader  off  stage. 

Finally,  as  if  to  say  "We  are  one  like  the  hoops;  all  colors  and  races 
spinning  together  in  harmony,"  Norwegian  and  Indian  dancers  danced 
together  in  friendship. 

When  it  was  over,  the  children  exchanged  gifts  - nation  to  nation. 

In  our  community  in  which  we  are  polarized  over  the  UND  logo  and  mascot 
issue,  the  play  seemed  to  suggest  that  if  troll  and  trickster  can  come 
together,  the  community  should  be  able  to  find  commonalties  in  each 
other's  cultures,  too.  It's  hard  to  snub  something  that  you  understand  and 
respect . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Exposing  the  fake  medicine  men  and  women 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

November  7,  2005 

In  the  early  1990's  I asked  my  staff  writer  at  Indian  Country  Today,  Avis 
Little  Eagle,  to  write  an  investigative  series  on  fake  medicine  men  and 
women.  She  tackled  what  turned  out  to  be  a 10-part  series  with  trepidation. 

It  seemed  that  everywhere  we  turned  in  those  days,  there  was  another 
catalog  or  news  story  featuring  medicine  men  and  women  of  dubious 
distinction.  An  eerie  similarity  arose  in  the  backgrounds  of  many  of  these 
would  be  healers  and  spiritualists. 

So  many  of  these  new  age  shaman  made  similar  claims.  They  had  been 
adopted  by  a medicine  man  (it  was  always  a man  and  he  was  usually  Lakota 
or  Cherokee).  They  had  learned  all  of  the  centuries  old  methods  of  healing 
and  ministering  by  these  traditional  teachers  and  when  they  felt  they  were 
ready,  they  set  out  on  their  own  to  spread  the  good  news  of  Indian 
medicine  and  healing. 

In  the  many  catalogs  where  their  ads  were  placed  most  had  assumed  names 
they  presumed  to  be  Native  American  (Blue  Dove,  Swift  Deer,  etc.)  and  set 
up  shop.  They  developed  a system  of  monetary  charges  for  sweat  lodge 
ceremonies,  vision  quests  and  so  on.  Of  course,  every  true  Lakota  and 
Cherokee  knows  that  there  are  no  charges  for  the  services  of  the  medicine 
people. 

Most  of  the  new  age  shaman  were  not  Indian  at  all.  When  questioned  about 
their  roots  by  Little  Eagle  they  became  angry  and  defensive.  Many 
proclaimed  their  rights  to  practice  Indian  medicine  by  virtue  of  their 
adoption  by  Lakota  holy  men.  Many  would  not,  or  could  not,  reveal  the 
names  of  their  so-called  mentors. 

Others  said,  usually  quite  vehemently,  that  they  never  enrolled  with  an 
Indian  tribe  and  never  would  because  it  was  the  government's  way  of 
keeping  them  down.  They  would  say,  "I  don't  need  a Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  number  to  know  who  I am."  Most  didn't  understand  or  realize  that 
it  was  an  Indian  tribe  that  considered  who  or  who  is  not  a tribal  member 
not  the  BIA. 

Little  Eagle,  who  last  month  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  who  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  McLaughlin,  SD, 
based  Teton  Times,  a weekly  newspaper  that  serves  her  tribe,  began  to  grow 
more  apprehensive  as  her  weekly  series  progressed  because  she  was  now 
receiving  outright  threats. 

One  fake  shaman,  Harley  Swift  Deer  Regan,  became  very  vocal  in  his 
threats.  He  had  just  been  featured  in  an  HBO  Special  called  "Real  Sex"  in 
which  he  allegedly  revealed  the  sex  secrets  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Then 
Principle  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Wilma  Mankiller,  protested  the 
lack  of  authenticity  of  this  show  to  HBO  executives  demanding  a retraction 
of  the  shows  contents.  Of  course,  that  never  happened. 

Regan's  phone  calls  to  Little  Eagle  became  more  ominous.  But  he  wasn't 

the  only  one.  Some  of  the  women  shaman  exposed  in  the  investigative  series 

by  Little  Eagle  also  went  from  a defensive  position  to  an  extremely 
offensive  stance.  They  also  threatened  Avis  with  lawsuits  and  worse.  Of 
course,  as  the  editor  of  Indian  Country  Today,  Avis  came  to  me  with  all  of 

the  threats  and  I had  to  really  encourage  her  not  to  give  up  on  the  series 

but  instead  to  let  me  handle  the  threatened  lawsuits. 

You  have  to  understand  that  some  of  the  false  shaman  professed  to  have 
extraordinary  powers.  They  attacked  Avis  with  threats  of  a curse  or  they 
told  her  that  they  would  put  bad  medicine  on  her  and  her  family.  A series 
of  personal  bad  happenings  to  Avis  totally  unrelated  to  the  series  or  to 


the  shaman  only  served  to  increase  the  fear  that  was  developing  in  her 
mind . 

At  last  Avis  started  to  write  Part  10,  the  final  issue  of  the  series.  It 
was  a summation  of  all  the  nine  other  parts  of  the  series  and  her 
conclusions.  As  I walked  by  to  pat  her  on  the  back  as  she  labored  at  that 
last  part  she  had  a look  of  great  relief  on  her  face.  Her  lunch  hour  came 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  so  she  cheerfully  headed  home  to  eat. 

Not  five  minutes  had  passed  since  her  departure  when  her  computer 
monitor  suddenly  exploded  in  smoke  and  flames.  Wow!  All  of  the  staff  still 
in  the  office  reacted  in  horror.  I immediately  told  the  crew  to  get  her 
monitor  out  of  there  and  replace  it  with  an  exact  duplicate.  Of  course  all 
of  the  memory  was  in  the  hard  drive  so  nothing  was  lost  and  her  computer 
was  just  sitting  there  ready  for  her  to  resume  the  article  when  she 
returned  from  lunch. 

I swore  my  staff  to  secrecy  and  no  one  ever  told  Avis  about  the 
mysterious  fire  that  erupted  in  her  monitor.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first 
time  I am  revealing  this  because  Avis  did  finish  the  10-part  series  that 
day  and  breathed  a sigh  of  relief.  I'm  afraid  she  would  have  reacted  quite 
differently  if  she  knew  what  had  happened  while  she  was  at  lunch. 

A coincidence?  One  would  suppose  so,  but  no  doubt  those  who  delve  into 
the  dark  regions  of  illicit  shamanism  do  so  for  a reason.  Evil  can  be 
manifested  in  many  ways  and  in  this  day  and  age  of  modern  technology;  many 
of  us  do  not  understand  the  depths  of  spiritualism,  real  and  imagined. 

The  series  by  Avis  exposed  many  false  shamans  and  she  believes  to  this 
day  that  the  new  owners  of  Indian  Country  Today  should  retrieve  her  series 
from  the  dustbins  of  the  newspaper  morgue  and  re-publish  them  because 
there  are  still  many  false  shamans  out  there. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore. com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Unity  achieved,  say  numbered  treaty  groups 
By  Paul  Barnsley, 

Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Edmonton 
November  - 2005 

The  First  Nation  communities  that  are  party  to  the  numbered  treaties  have 
voted  to  unify  and  speak  with  one  voice,  and  they  intend  that  voice  to  be 
heard  at  the  First  Ministers'  Meeting  (FMM)  in  Kelowna  this  month. 

The  "Gathering  of  Treaties  1 to  11"  occurred  in  Edmonton  on  Sept.  28  and 
29.  During  that  meeting  a half-dozen  resolutions  were  passed  by  an 
estimated  120  chiefs.  Two  of  those  resolutions  will  have  a direct  effect 
on  the  ongoing  discussions  involving  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the 
department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  and  the  Aboriginal  Affairs 
Secretariat  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  that  will  culminate  at  the  FMM. 

Tsuu  T'ina  First  Nation  (Alberta)  Chief  Sandford  Big  Plume  was  the  mover 
of  the  "Declaration  of  unity  between  the  treaty  nations  of  treaties  number 
one  to  11"  resolution.  Rolling  River  First  Nation  (Manitoba)  Chief  Morris 
Shannacappo  seconded  the  resolution. 

Shannacappo  told  Windspeaker  on  Oct.  24  that  the  treaty  nations  will 
demand  a seat  at  the  table  at  the  FMM. 

"If  we  can't  get  a seat  at  the  First  Ministers'  Meeting,  we're  going  to 
run  a parallel  meeting  at  the  same  time  with  press  conferences  outside," 


he  said. 

The  numbered  treaties  cover  an  area  stretching  from  around  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  to  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of  the  60th  parallel. 

The  declaration  of  unity  created  the  position  of  national  treaty 
spokesman,  and  Big  Plume  was  appointed.  The  resolution  also  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  "interim  treaty  council  of  chiefs"  and  a "treaty  chiefs 
secretariat . " 

The  secretariat  will  require  a staff  and  office.  Shannacappo  said  the 
"living  rolling  draft"  plan  for  the  establishment  of  these  entities  is  not 
complete.  He  didn't  know  where  the  treaty  office  would  be  located. 

"I'm  not  certain.  It  may  be  smack  dab  in  the  heart  of  Treaty  1 to  11 
country  or  it  might  be  in  Ottawa,"  he  said. 

Those  First  Nation  leaders  who  believe  a hard  line  interpretation  of  the 
historical  treaties  is  the  only  way  to  negotiate  with  the  federal  Crown 
appear  to  be  saying  through  this  declaration  that  the  AFN  is  not  pushing 
the  treaty  rights  agenda  far  enough. 

Shannacappo  was  asked  if  that  was  a fair  interpretation  of  the 
resolution . 

"That's  exactly  what  it  is.  We  have  treaties  that  have  to  be  looked  at 
and  worked  at,"  he  said. 

But  setting  up  a national  office  with  a national  spokesman  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  reject  the  leadership  of  the  national  chief, 
he  added. 

"It's  going  too  far  to  say  rejection.  I'll  say  that  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  our  treaty  status  conveyed  to  the  national  chief  and  to  make 
sure  that  we're  not  throwing  the  treaties  away,"  Shannacappo  said. 

"We're  trying  to  make  sure  that  we're  working  with  our  national  chief. 
We're  not  ousting  him.  We're  not  doing  anything  damaging,  hopefully,  not 
damaging  to  him.  But  we  just  want  to  alert  him  on  some  of  the  treaty 
issues  and  we  want  to  work  with  him." 

The  chiefs  held  a press  conference  during  the  two  days  of  meetings  in 
Edmonton  to  announce  the  unity  declaration. 

"In  the  past  there's  been  alliances,  organizations  put  together  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  our  treaty  people.  But  it's  never  gone  nowhere,  through 
funding,  through  budgets,  through  internal  problems  of  our  treaty  areas," 
said  Big  Plume.  "But  now  we  have  set  all  our  issues  aside  and  we  want  to 
come  forward  collectively.  There's  representation  from  every  treaty  area 
that  has  concerns  with  the  national  organization  and  the  way  our  message 
is  not  being  taken  forward,"  he  said. 

He  was  asked  what  it  would  take  to  satisfy  his  group  during  the  FMM. 

"We  have  to  be  recognized  as  treaty  people.  We  signed  the  documents  to 
allow  the  sharing  of  the  land.  We  have  never  been  heard.  We  allow 
organizations  to  talk  on  our  behalf,  talk  program.  We  don't  want  to  talk 
program.  We  want  to  talk  political  process,"  he  said. 

Back  in  March,  at  a special  assembly  in  Vancouver,  the  AFN  presented  a 
draft  political  accord  that  was  to  be  presented  at  a Cabinet  retreat  a few 
weeks  later.  The  Alberta  chiefs  asked  for  time  to  review  it  and  were 
essentially  told  there  was  none.  Sources  say  there  was  great  anger  in  the 
Alberta  caucus  after  that.  Big  Plume  hinted  that  that  anger  played  a role 
in  getting  chiefs  motivated  to  start  work  on  unifying  the  numbered  treaty 
groups . 

"The  national  organization  that  we  now  have  representing  us  had  an 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  concerns,  especially  of  Alberta.  When  they 
went  ahead  and  did  not  take  Alberta's  concerns  ...  and  this  has  gone  on  in 
the  past,  we  made  very  clear  we  did  not  like  the  process,"  he  said. 

Sandford  Big  Plume  denied,  however,  there  was  a rift  growing  between  the 
Alberta  chiefs  and  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN). 

"No,  I have  my  brother  with  me,  [AFN  regional  vice-chief  for  Alberta 
lason  Goodstriker]  who  is  representative  of  the  AFN.  If  there  was,  we 
would  not  allow  him  in  the  room,"  he  said. 

Shortly  after  the  Edmonton  meeting,  the  Quebec  chiefs  met  and  discussed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  information  about  the  many  initiatives 
being  pursued  by  the  national  chief  and  his  staff  is  distributed  to  the 
communities.  The  Quebec  chiefs  debated,  but  did  not  vote  on  a resolution 
that  would  have  stated  they  would  not  be  bound  by  any  decisions  made  at 


the  First  Ministers'  Meeting  without  their  explicit  approval.  The 
resolution  was  sent  to  committee  for  more  work  and  may  resurface. 

First  Nation  officials  in  several  other  regions  also  expressed  concern 
that  the  national  chief's  office  has  been  slow  to  include  the  regions  in 
decision-making  and  planning.  Morris  Shanacappo,  the  spokesman  for  the 
Treaty  4 nations  in  Manitoba,  said  his  fellow  chiefs  are  also  feeling  out 
of  the  loop. 

"We're  feeling  a little  bit  of  that.  In  fact,  we  had  discussions  last 
Friday  as  to  some  of  the  goings-on  with  the  AFN  and  the  FMM  and  there's  a 
lot  of  things  in  the  air,"  he  said.  "The  AFN  didn't  sign  treaty  on  our 
behalf  and  they  can't  represent  us  at  the  treaty  table  because  our 
ancestors  here  signed  the  treaties." 

Shannacappo  said  the  treaty  chiefs  believe  the  federal  government  is 
trying  to  extinguish  the  numbered  treaties  and  replace  them  with  an 
arrangement  that  is  more  favorable  to  the  Crown. 

"That's  where  they  want  to  go,  I do  believe,"  he  said. 

Fie  points  out  that  while  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  being  done 
on  what  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  calls  the  "transformative  change  agenda, 
" there  is  no  work  being  done  in  Ottawa  on  implementing  the  historic 
treaties . 

"There's  no  treaty  policy,"  he  said.  "We  still  have  to  do  a treaty  audit 
to  see  what  actually  is  owing  to  treaty  Indians." 

Attempts  to  reach  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  for  comment  on  this 
development  were  not  successful. 

AFN  spokesman  Don  Kelly  said  the  national  chief  travelled  to  Alberta  to 
meet  with  Treaty  8 chiefs  on  Oct.  24. 

'The  national  chief  has  stated  many  times  that  treaty  issues  are  of  key 
importance  to  the  AFN,"  Kelly  said  when  asked  about  the  numbered  treaty 
groups'  resolution.  "Treaties  are  central  to  much  of  what  we  do.  And  the 
national  chief  has  also  often  stated  that  the  AFN  is  not  party  to  any 
treaty.  Facilitating  a way  for  a First  Nation  to  get  to  the  table  is  our 
role. " 

Another  resolution  that  came  out  of  the  numbered  treaties  meeting  in 
Edmonton  seeks  to  stop  the  off-loading  of  federal  responsibility  to 
provincial  governments.  The  "Sovereignty,  treaty  relations  and  treaty 
implementation"  resolution  is  three  pages  long  and  lists  a variety  of 
areas  that  fall  under  provincial  jurisdiction  that  the  officials  working 
at  the  federal-AFN  roundtable  discussions  are  looking  at. 

The  resolution  then  calls  for  the  creation  of  federal  government 
processes  for  First  Nations  dealing  with  education,  social  services, 
health  and  other  areas  that  are  considered  provincial  areas  of 
responsibility. 

The  resolution  reminds  all  the  parties  that  the  federal  Crown  has  the 
fiduciary  responsibility  for  treaty  First  Nations  and  goes  on  to  call  on 
the  federal  government  to  spell  out  clearly  where  its  legal  obligations 
begin  and  end.  Analysts  of  intergovernmental  affairs  say  the  federal 
government  continually  looks  for  ways  to  force  provincial  governments  to 
take  responsibility  for  things  the  feds  have  been  responsible  for  in  the 
past.  They  say  the  federal  government  has  quite  intentionally  resisted 
clearly  defining  its  responsibilities  because  off-loading  would  then  have 
to  cease. 
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01'  Pataki  wants  a casino!  Ee-ya!  Ee-ya-yo! 

MNN.  Nov.  4,  2005.  Let's  figure  this  out.  A casino  here.  A casino 
there.  Everywhere  a casino.  Nowhere  a casino.  New  York  State 
Governor  Pataki  and  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  Inc.,  that  NYS  set  up. 


have  put  their  shovels  away.  Instead,  the  casino  junkies  are  digging 
out  horse  buns  to  put  one  in  at  Monticello  Raceway  in  Sullivan 
Country  of  New  York  State.  The  tribe  abandoned  that  site  in  2000, 
but  revived  its  interest  in  September. 

Monticello  Raceway  in  the  Catskills  got  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  approval  way  back  in  2000.  There  was  no  referendum  in  Akwesasne 
or  in  Sullivan  on  this  project.  One  representative  can't  sign  away 
constitutional  rights.  A constitution  can  only  be  changed  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  all  the  people,  in  a free  vote  and  with  a 
clear  question.  The  constitution  sets  out  the  structure  of  how 
people  are  organized.  No  doubt  about  it,  they  broke  the  law. 

The  Tribe  is  in  the  hole  about  $18  to  $20  million  to  Park  Place, 
Caesars  and  now  Hamah's.  They  change  their  names  like  they  change 
their  shorts!  Who's  paying  off  this  bill?  New  York  State  should  pay 
it  off  because  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  Inc.  is  their  creation. 

All  of  New  York  State  is  Indigenous  unsurrendered  land.  Pataki  was 
waving  a land  claim  settlement  in  front  of  the  greedy  tribal  council 
in  exchange  for  a casino.  They  were  planning  to  turn  a piece  of  land 
somewhere  in  New  York  State  into  a 'reservation'  which  they  would  put 
in  trust  with  the  BIA.  The  scheme  was  all  illegal.  What  did  them  in 
was  the  opposition  by  the  Mohawk  Great  Law  Longhouse  in  Akwesasne  who 
are  the  real  Kanion ' ke : haka  Nation.  They  filed  a "constitutional 
jurisdiction  question"  in  all  the  fraudulent  Indian  land  claims 
settlements  that  got  filed  in  NYS. 

The  question  the  Mohawk  Nation  Longhouse  filed  is:  How  did  you  ever 
get  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  Indigenous  sovereignty  and  lands?  They 
know  they  don't  have  it  so  they  didn't  answer.  All  the  New  York 
State  claims  to  our  lands  folded  like,  shall  we  say,  a "deck  of 
cards".  Pataki  is  still  trying  to  get  out  from  under  the  mess. 

New  York  State  has  no  business  putting  anything  that's  not  theirs 
into  trust.  The  casino  is  unconstitutional!  According  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  they  have  to  ask  the  constitutional  Longhouse  people  for 
permission  through  the  U.S.  President. 

Thursday  the  tribe  sent  a letter  to  their  colonial  masters  at  the 
BIA.  The  BIA's  unconstitutional  job  is  to  take  the  land  into  "trust" 
for  any  native  gaming  operation  not  on  a reservation.  A reservation 
is  something  that  is  "reserved"  or  "held  back".  They're  supposed  to 
be  lands  that  retain  the  original  Indigenous  jurisdiction.  Since 
none  of  New  York  State  and  beyond  was  ever  surrendered,  there  is 
nothing  to  reserve  or  put  into  trust.  The  BIA  decided  not  to  take  the 
land  into  trust  for  a casino.  Because  they  can't. 

"Dust  gimme  that  paper  and  I'll  sign  it!"  said  two  of  the  three 
tribal  chiefs,  Lorraine  White  and  Barbara  Lazore.  They'll  sign 
anything!  This  is  an  old  tradition.  The  colonizers  have  always 
looked  for  people  to  sign  anything  so  long  as  it's  not  theirs.  They 
jumped  ship  and  signed  with  Empire  Resorts.  All  the  so  called  chiefs 
are  being  pulled  by  different  casino  companies.  The  former  chiefs, 

Paul  Thompson,  Hilda  Smoke  and  Alma  Ransom,  got  $3  million  from  Park 
Place.  Where  did  that  go?  They  all  get  "sell-out"  fees 
called  "finder's  fees".  Another  racket! 

What  happened  to  the  other  chief.  Dames  Ransom?  He  was  the  head 
cheese  on  all  these  big  land  and  rights  giveaways.  Where  was  he?  In 
the  bathroom?  Out  to  lunch?  Said  Ransom,  "Aw!  Geez!  I must  have 
come  back  to  the  office  late,  or  something"  (or  words  to  that 
effect).  Or  he  may  have  already  signed  something  with  someone 
else.  Signing  and  lining  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Ransom  has  divided  loyalties.  He  told  Indian  Times,  on  September 
15,  that  his  heart  belongs  to  Hamah's.  He  said  something  like,  "I 
took  their  money.  I can't  back  off  now".  Not  only  that,  but  "We  owe 
them  $23  million  for  [non]development  costs".  It  gets  murkier. 

Sounds  like  someone's  on  the  run.  Where  can  he  go? 

Ransom,  in  what  seemed  like  a small  wimpering  voice,  said,  "Hamah's 
has  already  spent  $40  million  of  its  own  money".  This  is 
money  "honestly"  earned  by  catering  to  people's  gambling  addictions. 
(Well,  Dim,  you'd  better  start  paying  it  back  soon,  or  your  true 


love  will  make  sure  you  lose  your  knees  or  more  ? and  you  better  keep 
your  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  Akwesasne.) 

Ransom  went  on,  "Kutscher's  is  better  for  the  tribe".  It  gives  more 
land  and  control  over  businesses  like  a hotel.  (Well,  Akwes',  get 
ready  to  start  mopping  floors  and  changing  sheets!)  He  seems  to  have 
blind  faith  in  the  higher  and  wiser  Kurtscer's.  He  believes  them 
when  they  tell  him,  "We'll  give  you  more  control.  Boy!"  Yes,  he  can 
deal  blackjack  at  minimum  wage. 

The  Kutscher  project  was  awaiting  approval  by  the  New  York  State 
legislature  as  part  of  Gov.  Pataki's  Mohawk  Land  Theft  Bill.  He  even 
got  the  Assembly  to  back  it  in  Dune.  Senator  Majority  Leader  Doseph 
Bruno,  wants  the  Mohawk  deal  to  be  combined  with  other  tribes.  They 
want  all  the  tribes  to  sail  together  and  go  down  together.  Kill  more 
birds  with  one  tomahawk. 

The  government  wants  to  have  a casino.  It  has  to  be  on  Indian  land. 
It's  all  illegal!  All  parties  know  that.  They're  still  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  federal,  state  and  local  laws  to  override  the 
constitutional  Indian  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  on  NYS  land.  So 
they've  put  on  this  big  show  that  it's  a casino  for  the  Indians. 

Really  it's  a Las  Vegas-NYS  casino.  They'll  make  'all'  the  money.  A 
few  sell-out  Indians  will  get  rich. 

Gov.  Pataki  just  got  a copy  of  Thurday's  letter.  His  spokesman 
Saleem  Cheeks  said  "We're  reviewing  the  letter  and  its  implications 
at  this  time."  This  means,  "I  know  what  those  smoke  signals  really 
say.  We've  been  spammed  enough  by  those  Mohawk  Longhouse  people. 

They're  just  waiting  to  zap  us  again  with  one  of  their  constitutional 
jurisdiction  arrows.  I can't  stand  it  anymore." 

Mr.  Ransom  said.  "Even  with  the  Governor's  approval,  the  Monticello 
project  may  still  have  to  undergo  an  environmental  review  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior" . There  you  go.  Another  tin  cup.  All 
these  people  have  to  be  paid  off  somehow. 

Tribal  spokesman  Brendan  White  said,  "The  decision  to  drop  plans  for 
Kutscher's  was  recent".  With  all  the  scandals  among  the  tribal 
chiefs,  and  the  scandals  in  Washington,  they'd  better  think  hard  and 
long  about  their  few  meager  options.  Come  clean,  get  out  or  go  to 
jail.  White  is  crying,  "Pretty  please.  Governor,  say  yes.  Look  at 
all  we  tried  to  do  for  you." 

Pataki's  alleged  retort,  "Almost  is  not  good  enough".  He  knows  it's 
not  legal  and  it's  dangerous  for  him  to  sign. 

Now  the  House  of  Representatives  has  a bill  that  won't  let  a 'tribe" 
build  a casino  off  its  reservation.  Eeek!  Another  one  right  next  to 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Casino!  More  jobs  for  non-Indians. 

Mrs.  White,  Mrs.  Lazore,  Harrah's  and  Kutscher's  did  not  return 
calls.  No  wonder!  This  reeks  of  greed,  scandal  and  lawlessness. 

Brendan  White  said  the  tribe  plans  to  officially  announce  at  a noon 
press  conference  on  Monday,  November  7th,  in  Albany  (Why  not  at 
Akwesasne?)  what  Mrs.  White's  been  secretly  doing  without  getting  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Could  it  be  her  own  personal  casino? 

We  hope  we  aren't  painted  with  the  same  brush  as  White  and  Lazore  who 
seem  to  be  close  to  Gov.  Pataki.  They're  wheeling  and  dealing  with 
him.  They  could  convince  him  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
while  he's  half  asleep  and  sign  the  darn  thing.  This  would  only  be  a 
personal  contract  between  two  parties.  If  it  is  used  as  an  agreement 
to  exchange  our  land  and  assets  for  a casino,  is  it  fraud?  Fraud  is 
based  on  a misrepresentation.  Is  it  legal  for  someone  to  give  our 
assets  for  something  we've  never  agreed  to?  Can  anybody  use  my 
credit  card  to  buy  something  without  my  knowledge  or  consent? 

All  we're  hearing  is,  "She  said",  "He  said",  "They  said",  "I  said". 
They're  all  corrupt,  the  BIA,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  New 
York  State,  all  the  lawyers  and  judges  that  aid  and  abet  them  and  the 
sell-out  Indian  trustee  puppets.  They're  all  sleeping  in  the  same 
big  dirty  bed.  The  sheets  have  never  been  changed.  They  all  have 
the  same  disease  ? "casino-itis ! " They've  got  slot  machines, 
routlette  wheels  and  poker  tables  on  the  brain.  Now  they  want  to  put 
them  at  a race  track.  It's  a stampede.  They're  being  herded  by 


greed.  Don't  they  notice  they're  all  heading  over  a cliff? 

It's  a mess.  Everybody's  suing  everybody.  Everything's  coming  out 
in  the  open  and  the  bluffs  have  been  called.  We  must  all  keep  our 
eyes  open. 

It's  a few  crooked  Indian  and  white  politicians  and  business  peopl 
not  the  Indian  nation.  These  crooks  are  trying 
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Western  Cherokee  Nvdadegwa/Trading  Moon 
Passamaquoddy  Kelotonuhket/Freezing  Moon 
Mohawk  Kentenhko:wa/Moon  of  Much  Poverty 
Lakota  waniyeto  wi/Moon  when  Winter  Begins 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  beginning 
disease  and  famine  and  death." 

Our  ancestors  opened  our  homeland  to  them;  they  went  into  their  winter 
stores  at  risk  to  their  own  people  to  help  these  people  who  were  here 
at  a very  bad  time,  in  winter,  too  late  to  gather  any  foods.  They  would 
have  died." 

Peggy  Disney,  Member  of  the  Chinook  Tribal  Council 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

of  our  end.  After  them  it  was 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


We  will  be  going  to  the  home  of  my  wife's  parents  over  the  holidays  to 
give  thanks  for  all  the  good  things  our  lives  have  been  blessed  with,  but 
we  will  not  be  celebrating  the  lie  that  has  become  "Thanksgiving". 

http : //www . eatel . net/~wahya/thksgvg . html 
The  Story  of  "Thanksgiving" 

From  chapter  17  of  the  book  Where  White  Men  Fear  to  Tread, 
by  Russell  Means 

"When  we  met  with  the  Wampanoag  people,  they  told  us  that  in  researching 
the  history  of  Thanksgiving,  they  had  confirmed  the  oral  history  passed 
down  through  their  generations.  Most  Americans  know  that  Massasoit,  chief 
of  the  Wampanoag  had  welcomed  the  so-called  Pilgrim  Fathers  - and  the 
seldom  mentioned  Pilgrim  Mothers  - to  the  shores  where  his  people  had 
lived  for  millennia.  The  Wampanoag  taught  the  European  colonists  how  to 
live  in  our  hemisphere  by  showing  them  what  wild  foods  they  could  gather, 
how,  where,  and  what  crops  to  plant,  and  how  to  harvest,  dry,  and  preserve 
them. 

The  Wampanoag  now  wanted  to  remind  white  America  of  what  had  happened 
after  Massasoit's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Metacomet,  whom  the 
colonist  called  "King"  Philip.  In  1617-1676,  to  show  "gratitude"  for  what 
Massasoit's  people  had  done  for  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  the 
Pilgrims  manufactured  an  incident  as  a pretext  to  justify  disarming  the 
Wampanoags.  The  whites  went  after  the  Wampanoag  with  guns,  swords,  cannons, 
and  torches.  Most,  including  Metacomet,  were  butchered.  His  wife  and  son 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  His  body  was  hideously  drawn 
and  quartered.  For  twenty-five  years  afterward  Matacomet's  skull  was 
displayed  on  a pike  above  the  whites'  village.  The  real  legacy  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  is  treachery. 

Americans  today  believe  that  Thanksgiving  celebrates  a bountiful  harvest, 
but  that  is  not  so.  By  1970,  the  Wampanoag  had  turned  up  a copy  of  a 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  made  by  the  governor  to  the  colony.  The  text 
revealed  the  ugly  truth:  After  a colonial  militia  had  returned  from 
murdering  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  an  Indian  village,  the  governor 
proclaimed  a holiday  and  feast  to  give  thanks  for  the  massacre.  He  also 
encouraged  other  colonies  to  do  likewise  - in  other  words,  every  autumn 
after  the  crops  are  in,  go  kill  Indians  and  celebrate  your  murders  with  a 
feast . 

In  November  1970,  their  decendants  returned  to  Plymouth  to  publisize  the 
true  story  of  Thanksgiving  and,  along  with  about  two  hundred  other  Indians 
from  around  the  country,  to  observe  a national  day  of  Indian  mourning." 

Let  me  add  that  every  year  since  1970,  the  Wampanoag,  along  with  many 
hundreds  of  Indians  and  Indian  supporters  from  across  the  country,  gather 
at  Plymouth  on  Thanksgiving  day  to  protest  the  lies  and  teach  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  our  National  "Christian"  holiday.  And  it  will 
continue  every  year  until  the  truth  about  the  colonies  at  Plymouth  become 
common  knowledge. 


http://www.nativecircle.com/mlm.html 

Mistakes,  Lies  & Misconceptions 
about  American  Indian  people 
The  Thanksgiving  Myth 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  thousands  of  years  before  the  'official' 


Thanksgiving  Day  was  proclaimed  by  Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Massachussetts 
Bay  Colony  in  1637,  North  American  Indigenous  people  across  the  continent 
had  celebrated  seasons  of  Thanksgiving. 

'Thanksgiving'  is  a very  ancient  concept  to  American  Indian  nations.  The 
big  problem  with  the  American  Thanksgiving  holiday  is  its  false 
association  with  American  Indian  people.  The  infamous  'Indians  and 
pilgrims'  myth.  It  is  good  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving,  to  be  thankful  for 
your  blessings.  It  is  not  good  to  distort  history,  to  falsely  portray  the 
origin  of  this  holiday  and  lie  about  the  truth  of  its  actual  inception. 
Here  are  some  accurate  historical  facts  about  the  true  origin  of  this 
American  holiday  that  may  interest  you 


'Thanksgiving'  did  not  begin  as  a great  loving  relationship  between  the 
pilgrims  and  the  Wampanoag,  Pequot  and  Narragansett  people.  In  fact,  in 
October  of  1621  when  the  pilgrim  survivors  of  their  first  winter  in  Turtle 
Island  sat  down  to  share  the  first  unofficial  'Thanksgiving'  meal,  the 
Indians  who  were  there  were  not  even  invited!  There  was  no  turkey,  squash 
cranberry  sauce  or  pumpkin  pie.  A few  days  before  this  alleged  feast  took 
place,  a company  of  'pilgrims'  led  by  Miles  Standish  actively  sought  the 
head  of  a local  Indian  chief,  and  an  11  foot  high  wall  was  erected  around 
the  entire  Plymouth  settlement  for  the  very  purpose  of  keeping  Indians 
out!  Officially,  the  holiday  we  know  as  'Thanksgiving'  actually  came  into 
existence  in  the  year  1637.  Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Massachussetts  Bay 
Colony  proclaimed  this  first  official  day  of  Thanksgiving  and  feasting  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  colony's  men  who  had  arrived  safely  from  what 
is  now  Mystic,  Connecticut.  They  had  gone  there  to  participate  in  the 
massacre  of  over  700  Pequot  men,  women  and  children,  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
decided  to  dedicate  an  official  day  of  thanksgiving  complete  with  a feast 
to  'give  thanks'  for  their  great  'victory'.... 

As  hard  as  it  may  be  to  conceive,  this  is  the  actual  origin  of  our 
current  Thanksgiving  Day  holiday.  Many  American  Indian  people  these  days 
do  not  observe  this  holiday,  for  obvious  reasons.  I see  nothing  wrong 
with  gathering  with  family  to  give  thanks  to  our  Creator  for  our  blessings 
and  sharing  a meal.  I do,  however,  hope  that  Americans  as  a whole  will 
one  day  acknowledge  the  true  origin  of  this  holiday,  and  remember  the  pain 
loss,  and  agony  of  the  Indigenous  people  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
so-called  'pilgrims'.  It  is  my  hope  that  children's  plays  about  'the 
first  Thanksgiving',  complete  with  Indians  and  pilgrims  chumming  at  the 
dinner  table,  will  someday  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Why  perpetuate  a lie? 
Let  us  face  the  truths  of  the  past,  and  give  thanks  that  we  are  learning 
to  love  one  another  for  the  rich  human  diversity  we  share. 

(Written  by  3ohn  Two-Hawks) 

*^****************^***  PLEASE  READ  THIS!  ********************** 

Every  year  this  newsletter  has  listed  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
really  assisting  our  nations  make  it  through  the  hard  winter  and  helping 
them  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Please  get  contact  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  other 
information  (especially  target  help  group)  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

===========  THE  FOLLOWING  NEED  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDING  =========== 

===========  WINTER  AND  HOLIDAY  RELIEF  FOR  OUR  REALATIVES  =========== 

Subject:  Minnesotan  Relief  Trip  to  New  Orleans 

Dear  Friends, 

As  some  of  you  know,  I have  family  in  New  Orleans  who  lost  their  homes 
and  one  of  our  family  members  perished  during  hurricane  Katrina.  I've 
been  working  on  hurricane  relief  in  coalition  with  some  very  fine  people 


since  the  hurricane  hit. 


These  folks.  Mission  from  Minnesota,  have  planned  a trip  to  take  a 
group  of  folks  down  to  work  during  Thanksgiving  week  with  a progressive 
Black  church  to  help  folks  down  there  clean  up  salvageable  homes  and  do 
heirloom  recovery  in  those  homes  that  cannot  be  saved  (so  at  least  the 
families  will  recover  photos  and  other  important  items) . In  light  of 
FEMA's  announcement  today  that  they  will  no  longer  pay  for  hotels  for 
something  like  53,000  families  starting  December  1st,  leaving  these 
families  to  fend  for  themselves  for  housing,  this  trip  becomes  all  the 
more  important. 

About  30  people  have  signed  up  to  take  all  or  a portion  of  this  10  day 
trip.  However,  some  of  them  are  evacuees  from  New  Orleans  who  are  living 
here  now.  They  are  low  on  funds.  We  also  have  a 26  foot  panel  truck 
making  the  trip  and  we  need  to  fill  it  up.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  thing 
people  need  most  is  FOOD,  especially  fresh  produce.  Toiletries  and  baby 
supplies  are  also  needed. 

If  you  can  help  with  funds  or  goods  or  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
going  on  the  trip  yourself,  please  go  to 

http://www.missionfromminnesota.org  to  get  a list  of  goods  needed  and 
drop  off  sites,  to  donate  online  or  to  learn  about  the  trip.  The  need  is 
great  and  anything  you  can  do  is  very  appreciated. 

My  sincere  thanks, 

Michelle  Gross 


Date:  Tue,  22  Nov  2005  09:13:37  -0600 
From:  "Karen  Cooper"  <kcooper@uabmc .edu> 

Sub j : Holiday  Assistance 

For  those  that  do  not  know,  for  the  past  few  years  our  NAGS  Troop  389  has 
helped  Hawks  in  the  Wind  Family,  CNEAL  and  Walk  of  Faith  Ministy  collect 
clothing,  household  items,  and  toys  for  those  in  need  especially  within 
the  native  communities.  The  items  help  those  in  other  native  communities 
as  well  as  our  own  here  in  AL.  Last  year  we  expanded  outside  of  the  AL, 
GA,  TN  areas  to  include  communities  in  OK  and  SD.  A trucking  company  and 
driver  helped  in  the  project.  We  do  not  have  that  option  this  December  so 
we  are  hunting  another  company/driver  to  help  with  this  project. 

Additionally  we  are  projecting  needing  some  2900  + holiday  presents  for 
children  of  all  ages  for  this  December  2005.  Last  year  we  collected  some 
900+  items  which  were  delivered  locally  as  well  as  OK/SD.  Toys,  items  for 
teens,  blankets  for  elderly,  bibles  (New  Standard),  coats  and  sweaters  are 
strongly  recommended.  We  ask  that  clothing- -especially  children's  be 
placed  into  boxes  and  labeled  on  outside.  If  clothing  is  used,  please 
only  send  that  which  is  gently  used  and  make  sure  that  it  has  been  washed, 
dryed  and  folded  before  placing  into  the  labeled  boxes. 

Additionally  this  year,  we  are  collecting  sleeping  bags,  tents,  bedding 
(blankets/pillows  /sheets),  and  baby  formula.  Good  working  used  or  even 
new  appliances  are  also  needed  (stoves,  washers,  dryers,  microwaves, 
televisions,  VCR,  freezers,  and  refrigerators) . 

We  are  looking  for  two  commerical  trucks  w / drivers  that  will  volunteer 
time/transportation  to  this  effort  as  well  as  the  two  trailers  we 
currently  have  to  go  with  items  to  go  to  MOWA  Choctaws  in  AL,  Houma  Nation 
and  Lower  Choctaws  in  LA,  and  the  group  in  Marble  City  (CNO).  Our  first 
focus  will  be  in  the  southern  states  and  we  can  always  pick  up  these  the 
northern  areas  next  year.  If  you  know  a trucker  that  would  like  to 
volunteer  to  help,  let  us  know,  we  are  saying  that  we  will  be  able  to  use 
them. 


Projected  delivery  dates  are  December  17th  for  MOWA  Choctaw  (AL)  and 
Gulfport/Hattisburg/Bay  St  Louis  areas;  , December  10th  for  the  Houma 
nations/Lower  Choctaw  (LA),  and  December  10th  and  17th  for  CNO/Marble  City. 

We  had  hoped  for  a December  3rd  delivery  date  to  MOWA/Choctaw  and 
Alabamas  in  Livingston,  but  time  is  running  short  so  going  for  the 
December  10  and  17th  dates  only. 

Monetary  donations  can  be  made  to  either  troop,  NATIVE,  or  Hawks  in  the 
Wind  Food  Pantry  who  has  also  been  very  supportive  with  food  items.  The 
checks/MO  can  be  sent  to  my  address  and  I will  get  to  appropriate 
treasurer  for  that  group.  My  mailing  address  is  30  Scurlock  Road,  Dora  AL 
35062.  All  are  non-profit  organizations,  just  make  sure  that  you  place 
Holiday  Drive  2005  or  service  project  in  the  memo  space.  If  you  want  the 
money  to  go  for  something  specific  like  repair  materials,  let  us  know. 
Lowe's,  Home  Depot,  Walmart,  and  other  department  store  gift  cards  will  be 
accepted  this  year  to  help  with  the  relief  effort.  Monies  collected  so 
far  have  purchased  baby  care  items  primarily--formula  that  does  not  not 
need  water  is  very  expensive  to  purchase. 

Nuppa  Ku  has  decided  to  taking  on  his  own  holiday  effort  as  a special 
project.  He  is  asking  his  neices  and  nephews  to  consider  buying  a present 
for  a child  for  the  holidays  as  a way  to  help  Santa  and  the  elves  not  have 
to  work  so  hard.  Additionally  Nuppa  has  talked  T3  and  I into  giving  coats 
to  those  in  need  instead  of  purchasing  presents  for  the  teenagers  in  our 
lives  this  year.  He  says  that  the  older  ones  will  understand.  I sure  hope 
so. 


If  you  would  like  to  donate  items  for  this  service  project,  please  contact 
one  of  us.  Nuppa  Ku's  phone  line  is  205-648-7670.  Our  home  number  is 
205-648-8975.  My  cell  is  205-527-4234.  Or  you  can  email  me  directly  at 
kcooper@uabmc . edu 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

INDIAN  PLAINTIFFS:  REINSTATE  CONTEMPT  ORDER  AGAINST  NORTON 
WASHINGTON  --  Today,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  vacated  an  accounting  injunction  entered  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  principally  because  it  found  that  the  injunction 
was  a product  of  the  contempt  proceeding  that  resulted  in  citations 
against  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  for,  among  other  things,  failing  to 
initiate  the  accounting  ordered  on  December  21,  1999. 

The  civil  contempt  order  was  vacated  because  the  Court  of  Appeals 
previously  had  concluded  that  it  did  not  provide  civil  sanctions,  coercive 
or  compensatory.  Now  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  found  that  the 
accounting  injunction  was  issued  as  a product  of  the  contempt  proceeding, 
plaintiffs  plan  to  ask  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  reinstate  the  contempt 
order  because  the  accounting  injunction  meets  the  standard  of  a coercive 
remedy. 

"Specifically,  the  decision  today  recognizes  that  the  accounting 
injunction  was  entered  as  a direct  result  of  the  civil  contempt  proceeding 
held  by  Dudge  Lamberth  and  it  suggests  that  the  accounting  injunction  was 
fashioned  as  a coercive  remedy  for  Interior's  failure  to  discharge  its 
accounting  duties  declared  by  the  District  Court  on  December  21,  1999  and 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  February  23,  2001,"  said  Dennis  M. 
Gingold,  lead  counsel  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs. 

Accordingly,  plaintiffs  believe  that  the  order  that  cites  Secretary 
Norton  for  civil  contempt  should  be  reinstated  forthwith  and  that  the 
accounting  injunction  is  a valid  exercise  of  the  District  Court's 
authority  to  enforce  its  orders  under  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Bill  McAllister 

Spokesman  for  Cobell  Litigation  Team 

"RE;  Appeals  court  leaves  Trust  accounting  to  Interior"  

Date:  Wed,  16  Nov  2005  09:02:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Appeals  court  leaves  trust  accounting  to  Interior 
November  16,  2005 

A federal  appeals  court  blocked  a broad  historical  accounting  of  the 
Indian  trust  on  Tuesday,  citing  the  failure  of  Congress  to  spell  out  the 
federal  government's  fiduciary  obligations. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  the 
accounting  that  had  ordered  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth.  A 


three-judge  panel  said  the  effort  would  have  cost  too  much  money  and  taken 
too  much  time  given  the  current  state  of  appropriations  in  which  Indian 
programs  aren't  fully  funded. 

"If  the  appropriations  pattern  should  continue  and  the  government's 
current  $12-$13  billion  estimate  proves  correct,  an  accounting  of  the  sort 
ordered  by  the  district  court  would  not  be  finished  for  about  two  hundred 
years,  generations  beyond  the  lifetimes  of  all  now  living  beneficiaries," 
Dudge  Stephen  F.  Williams  wrote  in  the  16-page  opinion. 

The  court  noted  that  both  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit 
and  attorneys  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  agreed  the  broad 
accounting  would  be  impossible  --  albeit  for  different  reasons.  The 
plaintiffs  believe  the  lack  of  accurate  records  means  the  accounting  won't 
ever  be  complete  while  the  government  cites  limited  resources  and  has 
adopted  a restrictive  view  of  its  trust  responsibilities. 

But  since  Congress  failed  to  speak  to  the  issue,  the  court  said  the 
Interior  Department  can  proceed  with  its  $335  million  accounting  project. 

"Thus  neither  congressional  language  nor  common  law  trust  principles 
(once  translated  to  this  context)  establish  a definitive  balance  between 
exactitude  and  cost,"  Williams  wrote.  "This  being  so,  the  district  court 
owed  substantial  deference  to  Interior's  plan." 

The  Bush  administration  claimed  the  ruling  as  a victory  for  its  trust 
reform  efforts.  "It  is  gratifying  that  our  detailed  and  comprehensive  plan 
to  conduct  a statutorily-mandated  historical  accounting  has  been 
underscored  by  today's  decision,"  Secretary  Norton  said  in  a statement. 

The  plaintiffs,  in  their  own  statement,  said  they  would  seek  to 
reinstate  a contempt  citation  against  Norton.  Dennis  Gingold,  the  lead 
attorney,  said  yesterday's  decision  "recognizes  that  the  accounting 
injunction  was  entered  as  a direct  result  of  the  civil  contempt 
proceeding"  that  Lamberth  held  after  Interior  failed  to  start  the 
accounting  nearly  two  years  after  being  ordered  to  do  so. 

The  decision  came  as  key  members  of  Congress  introduced  legislation 
aimed  at  settling  the  nine-year-old  case.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R- 
California)  and  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-West  Virginia)  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee  said  the  Cobell  lawsuit  has  proven  that  trust  records  haven't 
been  handled  properly  and  that  a full  accounting  hasn't  been  provided. 

"My  intent  in  this  process  is  to  craft  a bipartisan  settlement  that  is 
full,  fair  and  final,"  said  Pombo,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  "I  will 
continue  to  work  with  Chairman  Pombo  and  Indian  account  holders  to  bring 
fair  compensation  to  those  individuals  wronged  in  the  past  and  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  the  system  for  the  future,"  said  Rahall,  the  top  Democrat. 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Arizona)  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota)  of 
the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  previously  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  resolve  the  dispute.  They  held  a hearing  in  Duly  but  ran 
into  opposition  to  certain  provisions  by  the  plaintiffs,  tribal  leaders 
and  the  Bush  administration. 

McCain,  the  committee's  chairman,  has  subsequently  said  the 
administration  has  failed  to  detail  its  concerns  with  the  bill,  suggesting 
that  official  were  waiting  on  favorable  rulings  from  the  appeals  court.  He 
also  said  the  plaintiffs  were  objecting  to  the  settlement  provisions. 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  leave  out  the  settlement  amount.  The 
plaintiffs  have  called  for  a $27.5  billion  settlement  but  Interior  claims 
the  amount  owed  is  far,  far  less,  possibly  in  the  low  millions. 

When  the  accounting  project  is  completed,  it  would  presumably  show  any 
mistakes  in  Indian  trust  fund.  The  D.C.  Circuit  yesterday  said  the 
plaintiffs  could  "challenges  to  the  correctness  of  specific  account 
balances"  sometime  in  the  future. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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Plaintiff  in  Indian  trust  case  vows  to  fight  on 
By  JENNIFER  TALHELM 
Associated  Press  writer 
November  21,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - An  appellate  court  decision  last  week  that  slapped  down  an 
order  for  a detailed  tally  of  money  owed  to  American  Indians  will  not  stop 
the  Indian  effort  to  recover  billions  in  lost  money,  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  case  says. 

"The  government  is  not  off  the  hook,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet 
Indian  who  accuses  the  government  of  cheating  Indians  out  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  royalties  owed  them  for  resources  taken  from  their  lands  since 
1887. 

The  Interior  Department  still  has  to  account  for  the  money  - just  not  in 
the  way  the  District  Court  ordered.  Cobell  said  in  an  interview  with  The 
Associated  Press. 

"We'll  fight  on  until  we  get  that,"  Cobell  said.  "Or,  if  they  admit  the 
truth,  that  they  can't  do  an  accounting,  then  we'll  take  it  from  there." 

On  Tuesday,  a panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ruled  that  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth's  order  to  do  a 
detailed  historical  accounting  was  unreasonable  and  an  abuse  of  discretion 
Such  an  accounting  could  cost  up  to  $13  billion  and  take  two  centuries, 
the  court  said. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  declared  victory,  saying  the  appeals 
court  validated  the  government's  less-detailed  plan  to  account  for  the 
estimated  $13  billion  it  has  handled  in  trust  for  the  Indians  for  more 
than  100  years. 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  say  the  case  now  returns  to  District  Court 
over  the  question  of  how  - or  whether  - to  do  the  accounting. 

But  exasperation  with  the  case  is  growing  in  Congress.  Some  lawmakers 
said  this  week's  decision  underscores  the  need  to  end  the  court  fight, 
which  has  dragged  on  for  nearly  a decade. 

"I  think  it's  incumbent  on  Congress  to  come  up  with  a fair  settlement 
that  is  not  only  fair  to  the  individual  Indians  involved  but  the  taxpayer, 
said  House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif. 

Pombo  and  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  of  West  Virginia,  the  committee's  senior 
Democrat,  filed  a bill  Tuesday  to  settle  the  case.  Their  bill  is  a 
companion  to  one  in  the  Senate  sponsored  by  Sens.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz., 
and  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  Neither  bill  specifies  a settlement  amount. 

"It's  in  everyone's  best  interest  to  get  this  settled  as  quickly  as  we 
can,"  Pombo  said. 

Although  Cobell  and  her  attorneys  say  they  plan  to  keep  fighting,  the 
plaintiffs  offered  to  settle  earlier  this  year  for  $27.5  billion.  McCain 
has  said  that  amount  is  too  high. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  say  the  government  has  mismanaged  oil,  gas, 
grazing  and  other  royalties  it  has  held  in  trust  for  individual  Indians 
under  an  1887  law.  In  1994,  Congress  agreed  and  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  account  for  the  money. 

But  the  plaintiffs  now  argue  the  government  has  so  badly  mishandled  the 
trust  and  the  records  that  an  accurate  accounting  would  be  impossible. 

A spokesman  for  the  Justice  Department  said  he  wouldn't  speculate  what 
is  going  to  happen  next  in  the  case.  Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan 
DuBray  also  declined  comment. 

Cobell  blamed  the  government  for  dragging  out  the  case. 

"Shame  on  Gale  Norton,"  Cobell  said.  "She's  a trustee  to  over  500,000 
who  need  this  accounting  desperately.  If  the  government  can't  do  the 
accounting,  she  should  tell  the  truth.  That's  what  this  is  all  about." 
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Both  sides  agree  on  latest  ruling  in  Indian  landowner  case 
By  JODI  RAVE  - The  Missoulian 
November  21,  2005 

Interior  Secretary  pleased  with  order  giving  government  more  leverage  to 
square  accounts 

A federal  appeals  court  last  week  gave  the  Interior  Department  greater 
leverage  to  complete  an  historical  accounting  a record  of  the  account 
balances  for  tens  of  thousands  American  Indian  landowners. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  she  was  "pleased"  with  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision.  "It  is  gratifying  that  our  detailed  and 
comprehensive  plan  to  conduct  a statutorily-managed  historical  accounting 
had  been  underscored,"  she  said  in  a written  statement. 

The  ruling  comes  in  the  wake  of  several  previous  court  orders  and 
congressional  mandates  requiring  the  Interior  Department  to  get  more  than 
a half-million  Indian  landowner  accounts  in  order. 

It  also  reverses  a lower  court's  "reissued  injunction"  from  February,  in 
which  a judge  told  the  Interior  Department  how  to  do  an  historical 
accounting.  (U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth's  original  order  was  made 
in  September  2003.) 

The  appeals  court  said  Lamberth  shouldn't  have  relied  on  the  old  record 
because  too  much  had  changed  in  17  months. 

"Instead  of  deferring  to  Interior's  judgment  about  how  best  to  execute 
the  historical  accounting,  the  district  court  set  out  in  great  detail  how 
Interior  must  go  about  its  job,"  wrote  Judge  Stephen  Williams.  "Under 
these  circumstances,  the  district  court  abused  its  discretion  by  reissuing 
the  injunction." 

This  was  one  of  the  few  court  rulings  in  which  both  sides  agreed. 

"We  weren't  surprised,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  attorney  for  Indian 
landowners.  "But  we  weren't  particularly  worried  either.  We  never  wanted 
the  injunction  in  the  first  place." 

The  Nov.  18  appeals  court  ruling  still  requires  an  historical  accounting. 
But  it  also  gives  the  Interior  Department  approval  to  use  accounting 
methods  previously  discredited  by  Indian  landowners. 

"We  all  know  they  can't  do  an  historical  accounting  from  1887  forward," 
said  Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  Mont.  "But  they're  telling  judges  they 
can  do  other  types  of  accounting." 

The  department  has  been  engaged  in  statistical  sampling  to  prove  it  can 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  said  to  be  missing  from  a half-million 
land-based  money  accounts  belonging  to  Indian  people.  The  sampling  method 
is  being  used  because  the  department  can't  do  transaction-by-transaction 
accounting  because  of  missing  records  and  corrupted  computer  data. 

"Interior's  decision  to  use  statistical  sampling  seems  especially 
reasonable  in  light  of  information  submitted  to  the  district  court  after 
it  issued  the  injunction,"  wrote  Williams. 

Interior  officials  have  been  under  fire  since  1994,  when  Congress  passed 
legislation  requiring  the  department  to  live  up  to  its  financial 
responsibility  in  managing  the  trust  funds,  or  Individual  Indian  Money 
accounts . 

When  the  department  failed  to  act.  Cobell  filed  suit  in  1996.  Today 
Norton  stands  as  the  defendant  in  the  largest  class-action  lawsuit  ever 
filed  against  the  U.S.  government.  The  case  is  nearing  its  10th  year  of 
litigation . 

It  has  since  become  a battle  of  numbers  spanning  118  years.  That's  when 
the  federal  government  appointed  itself  to  oversee  all  money  transactions 
from  land-based  accounts  belonging  to  Indian  landowners. 

Indians  earned  cash  from  grazing  leases  and  mineral  payments;  the 
department  estimates  $13  billion  has  passed  through  the  accounts  since 


1887. 

But  Cobell's  attorneys  have  said  the  government  has  done  such  a poor  job 
managing  the  accounts  that  an  historical  accounting  is  now  impossible. 

"It  is  not  disputed  that  the  government  failed  to  be  a diligent  trustee, 
wrote  Williams  in  last  Tuesday's  ruling.  "In  the  two  decades  leading  up 
to  plaintiffs'  ...  lawsuit,  report  after  report  excoriated  the 
government's  management  of  the  IIM  (Individual  Indian  Monies)  trust  funds. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interior  Department  has  been  trying  to  convince  the 
courts  that  it  has  the  accounting  fiasco  under  control.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  appeals  court  reversed  the  lower  court's  accounting  order  last  week 
had  to  do  with  cost. 

Before  Lamberth  issued  his  detailed  accounting  order,  the  Interior 
Department  estimated  its  cost  for  a five-year  period  at  $335  million.  They 
said  Lamberth 's  plan  would  raise  their  costs  upwards  of  $13  billion, 
making  accounting  costs  higher  than  the  value  of  the  accounts. 

Also,  Congress  had  set  spending  limits  on  the  historical  accounting.  At 
the  current  rate  of  appropriations,  noted  Williams,  the  accounting  "would 
not  be  finished  for  about  200  years." 

Lamberth  previously  had  spurned  the  department's  call  for  statistical 
sampling. 

"Because  the  district  court's  ban  on  statistical  sampling  reflected  no 
deference  to  defendant's  expertise  or  to  their  judgment  regarding  the 
allocation  of  scarce  resources,  the  district  court  abused  its  discretion 
by  including  that  provision  in  the  injunction,"  wrote  Williams. 

Cobell  said  the  lawsuit  against  the  department  "could  be  over  tomorrow," 
if  only  Norton  would  admit  her  accounting  experts  can't  do  an  historical 
accounting. 

Their  next  legal  motion  will  argue  that  point.  Within  the  next  45  days, 
they  will  ask  the  court  to  rule  that  an  historical  accounting  is  legally 
impossible  because  of  the  department's  faulty  information  technology 
systems . 

On  Sept.  19,  the  Interior  Department  released  a "progress"  report 
lauding  its  efforts  to  provide  an  historical  accounting  and  for  protecting 
computer  account  information. 

"Interior's  accounting  experts  have  uncovered  no  evidence  of  fraud  or 
widespread  systematic  error  in  the  U.S.  government's  handling  of  the 
Individual  Indian  Monies  accounts,  and  the  few  errors  that  have  been  found 
are  generally  small  in  monetary  value,"  wrote  Norton  in  the  report. 

Additionally,  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  "historical  records  have 
been  altered  or  that  hackers  have  tampered  with  electronic  records." 

Yet  a government  test  of  the  computer  security  systems  proved  otherwise. 

On  Oct.  20,  Lamberth  ordered  an  Internet  shutdown  of  the  Interior 
Department's  computer  systems  used  for  trust  fund  transactions.  Interior 
officials  asked  the  appeals  court  to  hold  off  on  the  order  and  were 
granted  the  request. 

Additionally,  a Sept.  6 memo  from  the  Interior  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  said  a testing  of  department  information  technology  systems, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Office  of  Special  Trustee  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  departments  that  handle  Indian  trust  fund  transactions  showed 
significant  problems. 

Inspector  General  Earl  Devaney  said  internal  computer  systems  checks 
allowed  hackers  "to  masquerade  as  authorized  users,  roam  around  in  the 
internal  networks  of  some  of  the  most  sensitive  of  DOI  systems,  and  most 
recently  actually  manipulate  data." 

But  Interior  officials  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the  findings. 

"The  department  and  bureaus  have,  to  date,  expended  considerable  time 
and  energy  debating  our  findings,  challenging  our  methodology,  and 
impugning  the  credentials  and  integrity  of  our  staff  and  contractors," 
wrote  Devaney. 

Similar  complaints  have  been  consistently  made,  but  "no  one's  ever 
listened  to  us,"  said  Gingold.  The  recent  appeals  court  ruling  will  allow 
the  Cobell  lawyers  to  pursue  enforcement  of  a federal  regulation  that 
states  federal  agencies  and  department's  information  technology  systems 
must  be  proven  secure. 


"Unless  systems  are  deemed  to  be  trustworthy,  none  of  the  information  in 
those  systems  and  none  of  the  reports  based  on  the  information  can  be  used 
in  a federal  court,"  said  Gingold. 
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WASHINGTON,  Nov.  21  - Faced  with  yet  another  scathing  report  giving  her 
a failing  grading  for  Interior  Department  computer  security.  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  has  informed  the  White  House  that  she  does  not 
understand  what  is  adequate  security  and  continues  to  evade  her  fiduciary 
responsibility  to  500,000  individual  Indians. 

In  a new  filing  in  the  long-running  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  over  the 
government's  admitted  malfeasance  in  its  management  of  the  Individual 
Indian  Trust,  Norton  disclosed  that  she  is  fighting  the  Inspector  General 
of  her  own  department  over  the  "poor"  grade  he  gave  her  because  of  her 
refusal  to  protect  critical  trust  data  from  malicious  hackers. 

The  Indian  Trust  consists  of  11  million  acres  of  land,  oil  & gas,  timber, 
coal,  precious  metals  and  other  minerals  and  natural  resources  valued  in 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  government's  failure  to  safeguard 
computer  files  containing  individual  trust  data  of  500,000  Native 
Americans  is  a focus  of  the  Cobell  lawsuit. 

In  an  annual  report  dated  Oct.  6,  Interior  Inspector  General  Earl  E. 
Devaney  warned  Norton  that  she  and  her  department  are  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Information  Security  Management  Act.  FISMA  requires  Norton  to 
ensure  that  computer  systems  are  trustworthy  and  to  protect  critical  data, 
including  electronic  trust  records  from  unauthorized  manipulation  and 
misappropriation . 

The  absence  of  trustworthy  computer  systems  and  the  degrading  integrity 
of  trust  data  are  major  issues  in  the  10-year  old  Indian  trust  lawsuit. 
Despite  knowing  misrepresentations  and  false  testimony  to  the  U.S. 

District  Court  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  by  Norton,  Associate  Deputy 
Secretary  lames  Cason  and  Chief  Information  Officer  W.  Hord  Tipton  that 
trust  data  is  adequately  protected,  the  Inspector  General  has  confirmed 
anew  the  accuracy  of  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth's  findings  that  the  Secretary 
has  failed  to  protect  the  electronic  trust  records. 

"This  is  just  the  most  recent  report  that  proves  Secretary  Norton  is 
unfit  to  be  a trustee  for  Individual  Indians  and  that  she  is  utterly 
incapable  of  discharging  the  trust  duties  that  the  government  owes  to 
Indian  people,"  Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  Montana,  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  lawsuit,  said  with  disgust  today. 

In  an  Oct.  14  letter  to  Bush  Budget  Director  Doshua  B.  Bolton,  Norton 
confessed  that  the  Inspector  General's  findings  are  "supported"  by  federal 
law  and  administration  policies,  yet  she  refused  to  commit  to  fixing  the 
broken  systems  because  she  has  already  wasted  $100  million  dollars  on  the 
computer  fixes.  She  has  nothing  to  show  for  the  computer  expenditures 
except  that  this  task  is  beyond  her  capabilities,  the  plaintiffs  say. 

The  IG's  report  comes  after  Devaney  testified  in  the  Cobell  case  that 
Interior's  computer  security  is  so  bad  that  it  gets  failing  grades.  Citing 
Devaney' s findings  and  recommendation  to  disconnect  insecure  computer 
systems  from  the  Internet,  Dudge  Lamberth  recently  entered  an  order 
directing  Norton  to  cut  her  insecure  computer  systems  from  the  Internet. 

The  department  has  obtained  a temporary  stay  from  the  Court  of  Appeals 
until  these  issues  are  briefed  on  the  merits. 

A public  version  of  the  IG's  report  and  Secretary  Norton's  appeal  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are  available  at  www.indiantrust.com 


To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case,  go  to  www. indiantrust . 
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CONDI  RICE  TO  UNESCO:  KILL  THE  CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  TREATY 

The  battle  between  culture  and  commerce  is  about  to  go  public  in  a new 
confrontation  pitting  the  Bush  Administration  and  governments  throughout 
the  world.  This  blog  has  been  slipped  documents  that  show  how  U.S. 

Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  is  working  aggresively  behind  the 
scenes  to  undermine  and  scuttle  a new  UNESCO  convention  on  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  diversity  of  cultural  expression. 

Hammered  out  by  governments  with  input  from  artists  and  cultural 
delegations  worldwide  over  years  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  the 
agreement  seeks,  in  the  words  of  British  Foreign  Secretary  lack  Straw,  "to 
increase  the  range  of  cultural  choices  available  to  people  and  promote  the 
free  flow  of  ideas  and  information." 

To  the  Busheviks,  that  is  a bad  thing. 

A letter  by  Rice,  circulated  to  Ministers  by  the  US  Ambassador  in 
Denmark  is  seeking  to  "postpone  action  on  this  convention  until  we  have 
had  more  time  to  address  its  serious  flaws."  And  why?  The  rationale  is 
blatant:  to  protect  US  economic  interests,  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the 
entertainment  industry. 

Condi  writes  in  black  and  white: 

"Due  to  its  extraordinary  reach  and  and  the  ambiguity  of  of  its  language, 
the  convention,  IF  adopted,  COULD  (emphasis  mine)  be  misread  to  impair 
rights  under  existing  trade  agreements  and  derail  progress  towards  global 
trade  liberalization  at  the  WTO." 

In  short,  global  trade  - read  US  economic  domination  - must  be  allowed  to 
trump  measures  protecting  the  world's  cultural  diversity.  There  is  also  a 
veiled  threat  by  the  US  to  leave  UNESCO  again  if  Washington  doesn't  get 
its  way  (after  only  rejoining  the  organization  two  years  ago.)  Rice 
concludes  in  a letter  to  the  ministers  involved  with  the  new  convention: 

"I  urge  you  to  get  involved  and  work  with  us  to  assure  that  the 
convention  does  not  undo  all  the  good  work  we  have  done  together  at 
UNESCO." 

Translation  from  the  diplomateese : 'Our  way  or  the  highway--do  as  we  say 
or  else! ' 

"Rushing  the  convention  through  this  year's  General  Assembly  will  hurt 
UNESCO's  image,"  says  a statement  accompaning  her  "Dear  Mr.  Minister" 
letter  filled  with  euphemisms  and  evasive  language  . This  is  hardball 
masquerading  as  softball. 

There  are  threats  lurking  behind  all  the  convoluted  language. 

A cultural  activist  who  is  privy  to  all  the  internal  discussion  writes: 
"They  even  threatened  Iceland  that  the  States  would  reconsider  the 
American  Keflavik  Air-Base  if  Iceland  voted  for  the  Convention.  Now  they 
threaten  to  leave  UNESCO  again  after  only  2 years." 

HACK  STRAW  TO  CONDI:  EUROPE  BACKS  UNESCO 

Significantly,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  lack  Straw,  often  an 
American  toady,  wrote  back  November  1 in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  European  Union  "and  on  behalf  of  the  Member  States" 
rejecting  the  fears  raised  by  Secretary  of  State  Rice.  His  "Dear 
secretary"  letter  says  boldly  he  "does  not  agree." 

"The  convention  does  not  authorize  any  action  contravening 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  and  cannot  be  used  to  justify  such 
actions,"  he  writes  to  contradict  one  of  the  worries  the  Secretary  of 


States's  raises. 

This  conflict  represents  a serious  split  between  the  US  and  European 
positions.  The  US  stance  is  outraging  artists  organizations  and  all  the 
people  who  have  worked  so  hard,  and  so  long  to  come  up  with  a draft 
document  to  strenghen  cultural  protections  that  all  of  Europe  and  other 
countries  could  support. 

They  painsakingly  did  it--and  now  the  US  wants  to  kill  it.  I asked  the 
Danish  singer  and  cultural  leader  Pia  Raug  to  explain  what's  going  on  here. 

WHAT  IS  AT  STAKE 

"As  far  as  Condi's  letter  and  argument  is  concerned  - in  my  view  it  is  a 
very  feeble  attempt  to  circumvent  the  real  reason:  that  the  US  government 
would  fight  hard  to  keep  its  global  monopoly  of  the  entertainment  industry 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  US  Majors. 

"In  the  connection  with  the  UNESCO  Convention  it  is  an  empty  euphemism. 
The  real  reason  why  they  pleaded  for  more  time  for  discussion  was  that  it 
would  leave  the  administration  time  to  force  more  countries  into  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  (like  they  have  done  with  some  nations  during  the 
last  year).  To  wait  until  the  next  UNESCO  General  Conference  would  mean 
that  many  more  countries  would  not  be  able  to  sign  it  - because  it  would 
violate  the  bi-lateral  trade  agreements.  Notice  that  WTO  and  trade  is 
constantly  mentioned  alongside  the  human  rights. 

"(UNESCO  chief)  Matsua's  initial  starting  point  2 years  ago  was  that  a 
possible  convention  should  be  based  upon  the  article  19  of  the  Human 
Rights  Declaration  - stating  that  freedom  of  speech  is  not  only  to  have 
the  freedom  to  say  and  express  whatever  you  want  - but  also  to  have  an 
equal  public  access  to  express  your  views  - religious,  political  and 
artistic  alike. 

"This  Convention  - if  ratified  by  at  least  30  countries  out  of  the  151 
who  voted  for  the  text  - would  be  at  least  some  kind  of  a safeguard 
against  big  American  companies  bringing  countries  (like  Denmark  for 
instance)  to  WTO-trials,  TRIPS-tribunals  etc.  for  being  uncompetitive 
because  we  have  very  effective  regulations  and  provide  state  subsidies  for 
film  making.  It  is  am  way  to  keep  competition  away  from  a global  market 
starving  for  REAL  film-  making  - feature  as  well  as  documentary. 

"Hunger  for  knowledge  of  REAL  things  goes  hand  in  hand  with  your  quest 
to  get  REAL  news  to  the  American  people.  As  long  as  Administration, 
corporate  business  and  trade  ideology  can  succeed  in  keeping  people 
ignorant  of  what  happens  in  the  real  world  they  may  be  able  to  keep  their 
world  monopoly  and  control  the  world  market.  Does  it  sound  disturbingly 
close  to  the  reasons  for  waging  a war  in  Iraq?  Control  over  the  global 
oil-market? 

"Condi  writes  that  UNESCO  will  lose  credibility  if  the  Convention  was 
adopted.  What  happened  in  actual  fact  was  a humiliation  of  dimensions, 
when  US  insisted  on  having  all  their  28  proposals  for  alteration  of  the 
final  text  voted  upon  - one  by  one. 

"All  28  were  voted  down.  One  by  one!  True  diplomacy  would  have 
understood  this  beforehand  and  not  insisted.  The  rest  of  the  world  gave 
the  States  a serious  blow  to  ITS  credibility." 

Peter  Webster 
peterweb@bendnet . com 

http: //dist urbingthecomfort able. blogspot . com/ 
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U.S.  getting  a taste  of  its  own  medicine 


Andean  states  bargain  to  protect  traditional  therapy 
By  MARK  D RAD  EM 
Bloomberg  News 
November  17,  2005 

Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru  are  turning  the  tables  on  U.S.  trade 
negotiators  accustomed  to  winning  tough  safeguards  for  drug  patents  by 
demanding  similar  protection  for  traditional  therapies  made  from  roots  and 
leaves . 

The  rules  against  what  these  nations  call  the  piracy  of  traditional 
knowledge  will  be  one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  during  trade  talks 
this  week  and  next  in  Washington,  Ecuadorian  trade  minister  lorge 
Illingworth  and  other  officials  say. 

The  demands  threaten  to  create  problems  for  drug  makers,  such  as  Merck 
Co.  and  Pfizer,  as  they  seek  to  patent  new  medicines,  and  to  derail 
President  Bush's  two-year  effort  to  reach  a trade  agreement  with  the 
Andean  nations. 

"It's  the  law  of  unintended  consequences,"  said  Michael  Gollin,  founder 
of  Public  Interest  Intellectual  Property  Advisors,  which  provides  free 
legal  counsel  to  poor  countries.  For  years  the  U.S.  has  pushed  these 
nations  to  strengthen  their  patent  rules,  he  said,  "and  now  the  countries 
are  learning  to  use  these  to  their  own  advantage." 

The  Andean  nations  want  "minor"  protections  for  their  native  plants  and 
the  ways  they  are  used,  such  as  a rule  requiring  companies  to  inform 
indigenous  tribes  of  any  patent  applications  based  on  traditional 
knowledge  and  negotiate  payment,  according  to  Carlos  Correa,  a Buenos 
Aires-based  consultant  to  those  nations. 

U.S.  and  Andean  negotiators  began  talks  in  Washington  Monday  and  are 
seeking  to  wrap  up  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

"Existing  rules  protect  things  that  are  made  in  labs,  not  things  taken 
from  the  wild  or  cultivated  over  generations,"  said  Renee  Marlin-Bennett, 
chairwoman  of  the  Global  Intellectual  Property  Project  at  American 
University  in  Washington.  The  proposed  changes  would  "redirect  the  rules 
to  rectify  some  of  the  embedded  imbalance"  between  rich  and  poor,  she  said. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Houston  Chronicle. 
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Rulings  change  with  justices 

Oneida  nation  lawyer  points  out  differences  in  land  claim  decisions 
by  Supreme  Court. 

November  16,  2005 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  won  a landmark  land  claim  victory  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1985. 

The  nation  lost  a major  land  case  this  year  at  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  key  difference:  four  new  justices. 

"Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  decisions  in  the  Oneida  land  claim,  you 
have  to  acknowledge  that  the  results  of  the  two  cases  are  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  harmonize,"  one  of  the  Oneidas'  lawyers,  William 
Taylor,  said  Tuesday  night  at  Hamilton  College.  "The  only  thing  that  has 
really  changed  in  20  years  is  the  composition  of  the  court." 

Taylor  noted  that  only  one  of  the  five  justices  who  supported  the  5-4 
Oneida  land  claim  decision  in  1985  is  still  on  the  court  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor. 

The  court  said  then  that  the  Oneidas  had  a right  to  pursue  their  claim. 


and  upheld  damages  against  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  for  rent  due  the 
Oneidas . 

In  March,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  8-1  that  the  Oneidas  had 
waited  too  long  to  try  to  regain  land  in  Sherrill  and  could  not  claim 
sovereignty  over  it. 

Taylor  gave  a lecture  titled 

"Legal  Issues  in  the  Native-American  Land  Claim  Cases"  to  about  70 
people  Tuesday  night.  His  was  the  last  lecture  of  the  semester  in  the 
college's  "The  Responsibilities  of  a Superpower"  series. 

Taylor,  whose  wife  graduated  from  Kirkland  College  in  the  late  1970s 
before  it  merged  with  Hamilton,  was  introduced  by  philosophy  professor  Bob 
Simon . 

Simon  said  the  two  Oneida  Indian  cases  illustrate  one  of  the  important 
points  in  his  Philosophy  of  Law  class. 

"One  of  the  issues  we  talk  about  is  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  the 
law,"  Simon  said,  "or  whether  judges  simply  find  material  in  the  law  that 
supports  their  own  politics." 

Judges  involved  in  both  Oneida  decisions  hinted  at  the  latter  conclusion, 
Taylor  said. 

In  the  Sherrill  case  decided  this  year,  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens 
criticized  his  colleagues  for  overstepping  their  bounds  and  making 
decisions  that  should  be  left  to  Congress. 

In  the  1985  case,  notes  taken  by  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  show  that  fellow 
Justice  William  Rehnquist  wanted  to  render  a decision  against  the  Oneidas 
"by  hook  or  by  crook,"  Taylor  said. 

Taylor  noted  the  majority  in  1985  said  the  long  passage  of  time  since 
the  Oneidas  lost  their  land  did  not  bar  them  from  pursuing  their  claim. 

In  the  March  decision,  the  court  said  the  opposite:  the  Oneidas  had 
waited  too  long. 

Taylor  said  Sherrill  didn't  even  argue  the  passage  of  time  argument  in 
its  legal  papers  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Who  is  the  judicial  activist  here?"  Taylor  asked.  "Is  it  five  justices 
(in  1985)  who  ruled  that  the  Oneidas  have  the  right  to  seek  rent?  Is  it 
the  eight  justices  in  the  Sherrill  case  who  decided  a case  based  on 
arguments  not  even  briefed  by  the  lawyers?  Or  is  it  Justice  Stevens?" 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Fight  over  development,  public  access 
could  threaten  canyon's  ancient  treasures 
PAUL  FOY 

The  Associated  Press 
November  21,  2005 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  - A remote  Utah  canyon  that  long  concealed  a string  of 
ancient  Indian  settlements  holds  another  surprise:  The  rancher  who  sold  it 
kept  the  mineral  rights  and  says  he  may  use  them. 

Waldo  Wilcox,  who  for  nearly  50  years  kept  the  ancient  Fremont  Indian 
sites  remarkably  well  preserved,  said  he  kept  the  mineral  rights  because 
Utah  wouldn't  pay  what  he  thought  his  4,200-acre  ranch  was  worth. 

Wilcox  wanted  $4  million  but  got  $2.5  million  for  the  ranch  in  remote 
Range  Creek  Canyon. 

The  75-year-old  rancher  said  that  before  he  opens  the  canyon  to  any  oil- 
and-gas  development,  he  would  offer  the  mineral  rights  to  the  state  - for 
a price.  In  the  documentary  "Secrets  of  the  Lost  Canyon,"  which  airs 


locally  Monday,  Wilcox  bitterly  recalled  negotiating  with  the  state. 

"If  Range  Creek  don't  mean  that  much  to  them,  I'm  going  to  get  every 
dime  I can,"  he  said. 

Competing  interests  have  fought  over  Wilcox's  family  ranch  since  word 
got  out  that  he  planned  to  sell. 

Hunters  want  Utah  to  unlock  the  gates  of  Range  Creek  Canyon  to 
unrestricted  public  access,  opening  an  area  described  as  controlling 
access  to  75,000  acres  of  prime  hunting  ground  on  government  land. 

University  of  Utah  archaeologists  worry  about  looting  in  a pristine 
canyon  that  holds  everything  from  arrow  shafts  to  half-buried  village 
sites.  Scientific  American  magazine  described  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  2004. 

Fremont  Indians  lived  in  the  region  as  hunters  and  farmers  until  about 
800  years  ago,  when  they  largely  disappeared  from  the  area.  But  they  left 
signs  of  their  lives  there,  including  detailed  art  and  symbols  on  the 
canyon  walls  and  stores  of  grains  high  in  the  cliffs.  Tribes  including  the 
Utes,  the  Skull  Valley  band  of  Goshute  and  the  Pauite  have  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Fremont. 

Archeologists  at  the  University  of  Utah  have  been  surveying  some  2,000 
sites  in  the  canyon  area  and  want  them  protected. 

Wilcox  also  fears  public  access  would  ruin  Range  Creek  Canyon.  But  he 
says  he's  not  above  letting  an  oil  company  set  up  a drill  rig  in  the 
canyon,  in  compensation  for  the  state's  lowball  offer. 

State  officials,  meanwhile,  are  keeping  Range  Creek  patrolled  while  the 
debate  over  broader  public  access  goes  on.  Visitors  are  currently  allowed 
in  by  government  permit,  but  snowbound  mountain  passes  keep  the  ranch 
inaccessible  for  up  to  seven  months  each  year. 

On  the  Net:  http://www.kued.org/productions/secretsofthelostcanyon 
Copyright  c.  2005  Tucson  Citizen. 
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Uintas'  Ute  status  debated 

Descendants  suing  to  have  court  restore  their  place  within  tribe 
By  Deborah  Bulkeley 
Deseret  Morning  News 
November  21,  2005 

FORT  DUCHESNE  - Maxine  Natchees  looks  out  over  an  open  field  where  the 
tribal  council  used  to  meet  outdoors  under  the  willow  trees. 

Today,  the  Ute  tribal  chairwoman  remembers  a vote  she  witnessed  as  a 
child.  At  the  time,  Natchees  had  no  idea  that  legal  wrangling  over  that 
vote  would  continue  for  more  than  half  a century. 

The  vote  was  one  in  which  Natchees  says  the  so-called  mixed-blood  Uintas 
terminated  their  Ute  tribal  status.  Congress  approved  the  1954  Ute 
Partition  Act,  which  disenfranchised  some  490  tribal  members. 

Today,  some  665  plaintiffs  are  suing  to  regain  their  tribal  status  - in 
some  cases  relinquished  while  they  were  children  or  before  they  were  born. 

The  lawsuit,  filed,  Nov.  4,  2002,  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  claims  the  terminated  Uintas  were  cheated  out  of  their  allotted 
share  of  tribal  assets  and  claims  the  vote  Natchees  remembers  wasn't 
legitimate. 

The  U.S.  Dustice  Department  has  filed  a motion  to  dismiss  the  suit, 
which  has  been  under  advisement  for  more  than  two  years.  The  motion  claims 
the  suit  is  a repeat  of  previous  failed  litigation,  and  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  expired  more  than  40  years  ago. 

"They  are  trying  to  rehash  decisions  made  years  ago.  . . . There  have 


been  oven  24  federal  suits  filed  on  the  Ute  Partition  Act/'  said  William  R 
McConkie,  attorney  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  "I  think  every 
argument  raised  (in  the  suit)  has  already  been  raised." 

Plaintiffs'  attorney  Dennis  Chappabitty  claims  the  suit  raises  new 
questions  about  events  leading  up  to  the  termination,  and  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  doesn't  apply. 

He  says  he  has  proof  of  a conspiracy  "to  strip  the  Uintas  of  their 
identity  and  valuable  lands,  water  and  minerals." 

The  partition  created  two  classes  of  Utes  - the  terminated  "mixed-blood, 
who  were  defined  as  less  than  one-half  Native  American,  and  the 
"full-blood"  Utes  who  kept  their  tribal  status. 

The  lawsuit  calls  the  termination  a "grotesque  experimental  and 
genocidal  federal  policy,"  which  plaintiffs  claim  was  orchestrated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  two  other  bands  of  Utes,  the  Uncompahgre  and 
White  River. 

Oranna  Felter,  a lead  plaintiff  and  a terminated  Uinta,  claims  that, 
despite  the  act's  language,  there  is  only  one  class  of  Uinta  Utes. 

"We  are  part  of  the  Uintas  that  wasn't  terminated,"  she  said.  "When  this 
case  is  won,  we  will  take  the  "mixed-blood"  off,  and  be  who  we  are  . . . 
'Uinta  Band  of  Ute  Indians.  ' " 

But  Natchees  says  the  suit  isn't  any  different  from  others  that  have 
been  filed  in  the  past. 

"The  ideal  would  be  for  them  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  were 
terminated,"  Natchees  said.  "It  was  their  choice  . . . the  federal 
government  went  along." 

She  added  that  the  repeated  litigation  is  draining  funds  from  the  tribe 
that  would  be  better  spent  elsewhere. 

"Every  time  we  have  to  appear  in  court,  it  costs  money,"  Natchees  said. 
"That  money  could  be  spent  on  other  purposes  - education,  housing." 

Chappabitty,  however,  contends  the  federal  government  is  presenting  a 
false  picture  of  what  really  happened.  He  claims  the  government  violated  a 
federally  approved  tribal  constitution,  which  he  says  gave  legal 
assurances  that  no  one  band  could  affect,  negate  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
any  of  the  other  bands. 

"We  haven't  found  any  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  Uinta  band 
voted  to  terminate  themselves,"  he  said.  "That's  been  a fiction." 

As  a result  of  the  termination,  the  Ute  Distribution  Corp.  (UDC)  was 
formed  to  manage  the  nontangible  assets  allocated  to  the  mixed-blood 
Uintas.  Each  person  was  given  10  shares. 

Many  of  the  plaintiffs  were  children  at  the  time.  They  say  they  were 
swindled  out  of  their  shares  during  tough  economic  times.  The  shares,  they 
say,  weren't  supposed  to  be  negotiable. 

Today,  the  shares'  value  is  spurred  by  oil  and  gas  revenue,  said  Pala 
Nelson,  a member  of  the  UDC  board  of  directors.  Nelson  declined  to  release 
the  value  of  a UDC  share  today,  saying  only  that  "it  changes  so 
dramatically  as  you  watch  the  price  of  oil  and  gas." 

Chappabitty  said  the  lawsuit  is  asking  for  either  $10,000  or  $3  million 
per  plaintiff,  depending  on  how  the  court  characterizes  the  claims,  and 
reinstatement  of  tribal  status. 

Plaintiff  Oranna  Felter  was  11  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  partition, 
along  with  about  one-third  of  all  terminated  Utes  who  were  children, 
according  to  the  plaintiffs. 

Felter  says  she  was  a young  adult  when  her  mother  died,  leaving  five 
shares  of  her  late  younger  sister's  UDC  stock.  Felter  said  a local  judge 
ordered  that  the  shares  be  auctioned  off. 

"My  little  sister's  UDC  stock  should  have  never  had  to  be  'sold'  to  pay 
'bills.'  " Felter  said.  "I  didn't  know  what  the  laws  were  . . . they  did." 

But  to  Felter,  the  issue  is  more  than  just  money.  It's  about  her 
identity  as  a Native  American. 

"When  they  terminated  us,  they  said,  'You're  no  longer  Indian,  you're 
white,'  " she  said.  "They  don't  recognize  our  kids  as  being  able  to  be 
enrolled  (as  Utes)  or  recognized. 

"Our  own  tribe  treated  us  really  bad,  shunning  us,"  she  said.  "Whenever 
we  would  go  to  sun  dances  they'd  say  you're  terminated  and  you  don't 
belong  here." 


Chappabitty  claims  that  850  of  the  shares  are  owned  by  the  Ute  tribe, 
and  that  just  under  half  the  shareholders  are  non-Indian,  something  he 
claims  goes  against  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Nelson  says  including  original  mixed-blood  shareholders,  their  heirs  and 
the  Ute  tribe,  the  corporation  is  an  "over  50  percent  Indian  company." 

She  says  she  understands  the  frustration  of  those  who  sold  their  stocks 
early  on,  but  said  the  the  stocks  included  a warning  not  to  sell  them. 

"People  have  a right  to  sell  their  shares,"  she  said.  "At  the  time  when 
they  first  started  to  sell,  there  was  no  oil  and  gas  revenue." 

Copies  of  the  shares  provided  by  both  plaintiffs  and  UDC  stated  that 
until  Aug.  27,  1964,  members  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  had  to  be  given  "a 
prior  and  proper  offer"  before  a sale  to  a non-Ute  could  be  valid.  It  also 
warned  that  the  stock  should  not  be  sold  because  its  future  value  couldn't 
be  determined. 

Chappabitty  said  the  shares  were  never  meant  to  be  sold,  and  said  the 
earliest  version  included  "a  stamped  black  and  white  notice  that  any  sale, 
transfer,  etc.  is  null  and  void.  . . . 

"They  very  well  knew  they  could  come  in  and  take  advantage  of  poverty- 
stricken,  uneducated  . . . Indians,"  he  said. 

Plaintiff  Alvin  Denver,  66,  was  terminated,  and  says  he's  not  surprised 
the  case  has  been  pending  for  so  long,  even  as  the  number  of  terminated 
Utes  declines.  He  says  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  terminated  Uintas  are 
still  alive. 

"Our  issue  is  what  is  called  a back-burner  issue,  according  to  the 
government,"  he  said.  "They  divided  families  by  doing  this  . . . now 
you've  got  haves  and  have  nots.  You've  got  a lot  of  jealousy. 

"We  don't  got  long  to  go." 

E-mail:  dbulkeley@desnews.com 

Copyright  c.  2005  Deseret  News  Publishing  Company. 
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Help  for  hungry  explorers  now  a painful  irony 
November  18,  2005 
By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

STATION  CAMP,  Pacific  County  - They  were  the  kings  of  the  Lower  Columbia 
River,  controlling  a vast  network  of  intertribal  trade  since  before  the 
time  of  the  pyramids. 

When  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  arrived  in  November  1805,  it  was  the 
Chinook  tribes  that  greeted  them.  The  Indians  were  sharp  traders, 
disgusted  with  the  expedition's  meager  offerings,  and  quite  comfortable 
commanding  the  terms  of  any  deal. 

Some  200  years  later,  it  was  a construction  crew  that  encountered  the 
Chinook  once  more. 

Crews  were  rerouting  a section  of  Highway  101  last  January  to  make  room 
for  a park  commemorating  Station  Camp  - the  explorers'  westernmost 
encampment  - when  they  inadvertently  dug  up  remains  of  the  Chinooks' 
middle  village. 

The  Chinooks'  oral  tradition  told  them  the  village  was  there,  but 
archaeologists  had  assured  them  the  river  had  washed  it  away  long  ago. 

Not  true.  Unearthed  since  have  been  remains  of  plank  houses  and  some 
10,000  artifacts,  including  a trove  of  trade  goods  documenting  some  of  the 
earliest  contact  with  non-Indians. 

In  September,  the  intact  remains  of  10  ancestors  of  the  Chinook  people 
were  disturbed.  Most  construction  work  has  stopped  while  the  Chinooks  and 


government  consider  what  to  do  next,  including  a redesign  of  the  project. 

For  some  Chinooks,  commemoration  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and 
construction  of  the  park  are  painful. 

"Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  beginning  of  our  end.  After  them  it  was 
disease  and  famine  and  death,"  said  Peggy  Disney,  a member  of  the  Chinook 
Tribal  Council.  "Our  ancestors  opened  our  homeland  to  them;  they  went  into 
their  winter  stores  at  risk  to  their  own  people  to  help  these  people  who 
were  here  at  a very  bad  time,  in  winter,  too  late  to  gather  any  foods. 

They  would  have  died." 

Gary  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Chinook  Nation,  can  point  to  places  at  the 
construction  site  where  he  believes  many  more  burials  lie. 

"It  was  one,  then  two,  then  six,  and  now  it's  10,  and  very  clearly  there 
are  more.  So  we  are  just  not  sure  what  the  tribe  is  going  to  do  at  this 
point,"  Johnson  said. 

Park  Superintendent  Chip  Jenkins  says  he  seeks  not  a quick  solution,  but 
the  right  one.  Station  Camp  is  part  of  the  newest  national  park,  12  sites 
along  40  miles  of  the  coast,  including  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  finds  at  Station  Camp  enable  what  was  once  a Lewis  and  Clark  park  to 
be  a one-of-a-kind  interpretive  center,  showcasing  the  culture  of  the 
Chinooks  and  documenting  the  early  fur  trade  they  commanded,  Jenkins  said. 

Among  the  artifacts  found  are  trade  beads  manufactured  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Gunflints  from  flint-lock  muskets,  and  musket  balls.  Metal 
objects  that  were  probably  nails  traded  off  of  ships,  and  iron  projectile 
points.  Fragments  of  mirror  glass,  Chinese  exports  and  European  porcelain. 

A fragment  of  coral  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

To  David  Nicandri,  the  Station  Camp  story  is  full  of  irony.  Nicandri, 
director  of  the  Washington  State  Historical  Society,  is  negotiating  for 
completion  of  the  park  with  a group  that  has  been  pushed  to  near 
invisibility.  The  Chinooks  still  are  not  recognized  as  a tribe  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  Clinton  administration  granted  them  tribal  recognition  in  January 
2001.  But  as  the  Bush  administration  took  office,  it  immediately  reversed 
the  decision.  It  argued  the  Chinooks  had  too  long  a gap  in  their  history, 
beginning  in  about  1880,  in  which  they  did  not  act  as  a tribe. 

It  was  a decision  that,  to  the  Chinooks,  added  insult  to  the  injury  of 
contact  with  the  early  explorers.  That  first  contact  marked  the  beginning 
of  a period  of  devastating  disease  and  diaspora,  conditions  that  created 
the  gap  for  which  the  Bush  administration  found  fault  with  the  Chinooks. 

The  Chinooks,  who  number  some  2,400  members  worldwide,  hope  for  federal 
recognition  either  by  presidential  proclamation  or  through  an  act  of 
Congress . 

For  now,  the  Chinook  Nation  is  headquartered  in  a dilapidated  former 
schoolhouse  in  Chinook,  a command  center  for  its  fight  with  a government 
that  dispatched  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the  explorers  rescued  by 
the  tribe  200  years  ago. 

Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Raising  consciousness  of  indigenous  issues 
By  Sunnie  Redhouse 
Daily  Lobo 
November  21,  2005 

Native  American  Studies  at  UNM  recognized  issues  facing  indigenous  people 
throughout  the  world  Friday. 


"It  was  a chance  to  bring  in  indigenous  people  to  share  issues  such  as 
the  struggle  for  land,  education  and  the  struggle  against  globalization/' 
said  Gregory  Cajete,  director  of  Native  American  Studies.  "This  is  a rise 
of  indigenous  consciousness." 

The  talk  was  part  of  a three-day  event  that  took  place  on  campus. 

The  last  event.  Peacemaking  in  a World  of  Conflict,  summed  up  key  topics 
in  previous  panels  and  discussed  resolutions  that  would  eventually  be 
presented  to  the  United  Nations. 

David  Lujan,  director  of  American  Friends  Service  Committee-New  Mexico, 
said  the  symposium  is  an  opportunity  for  indigenous  people  to  share  issues 
facing  their  communities. 

"It's  a time  to  look  forward  to  the  next  decade  of  indigenous  people," 
he  said.  "We  wanted  to  stress  the  importance  of  relations  to  each  other 
and  creating  relationships  with  each  other." 

No  students  attended  the  symposium,  but  participants  came  from  all  over 
the  world,  including  Colombia,  Peru,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  South  America 
and  Central  America. 

Issues  concerning  many  indigenous  people  in  the  United  States  included 
rights  to  land  and  water.  Shannon  Rivers,  of  the  Akimel  O'otham  people 
from  Arizona,  said  the  issues  discussed  are  essential  to  the  declaration 
presented  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  declared  Ian.  1 the  beginning  of  the  Second 
International  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  Peoples.  The  focus  of  the 
declaration  is  to  strengthen  international  cooperation  for  solving 
problems  indigenous  people  have  within  their  communities,  according  to  a U. 
N.  General  Assembly  report. 

Problems  and  possible  solutions  were  made  by  participants  and  panelists 
at  the  symposium.  They  will  be  compiled  and  presented  to  the  United 
Nations.  A specific  date  was  not  given  for  the  presentation. 

The  document  will  be  forwarded  to  participants  in  the  symposium, 
communities  affected  and  other  national  governments  and  international 
institutions . 

"One  of  the  biggest  issues  we  have  is  with  our  land  rights  and  our  water 
rights,"  Rivers  said.  "Now  that  we  know  we  have  these  issues  in  our 
communities,  we  have  to  take  it  to  an  international  and  national  level." 

With  the  help  of  translators,  many  panelists  who  spoke  only  Spanish  were 
able  to  share  issues  about  their  communities. 

One  visitor  included  Mino  Eusebio  Castro  of  Peru. 

He  said  communication  with  peers  and  the  government  is  an  important 
aspect  in  getting  indigenous  people's  concerns  heard. 

"We  have  to  be  able  to  communicate  equal  to  equal,"  he  said.  "We 
shouldn't  have  to  ask  for  the  right  of  the  earth.  It  is  ours.  We  inherited 
it . " 

Eusebio  Castro  spoke  about  the  difference  in  governments  he  called 
horizontal  government  and  vertical  government.  The  horizontal  government, 
he  said,  is  one  that  includes  civilians  in  its  talks.  The  vertical 
government  excludes  and  alienates  civilians. 

"We  still  have  a lot  of  work  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  are  visualizing  what 
the  future  will  look  like.  Our  spirituality  is  where  our  culture  comes 
from  and  where  we  get  the  strength  to  move  on." 

Cajete  gave  credit  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  other 
organizations  in  putting  together  the  event. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Daily  Lobo,  University  of  New  Mexico. 
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CONN.  SUPREME  COURT  EYES  SOVEREIGNTY; 

WITH  REVIEW  FOCUSING  ON  EASTERN  PEQUOTS 
By  The  Associated  Press  - and  Sun  Staff 
November  14,  2005 

HARTFORD  - The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  sovereign 
immunity,  the  longstanding  doctrine  that  protects  Indian  tribes  from 
lawsuits  and  provides  other  forms  of  independence  from  state  and  federal 
statutes . 

John  Williams,  a lawyer  for  Bradley  W.  Beecher,  who  has  sought  to  sue 
the  Mohegan  Tribe,  says  the  time  is  right  to  review  the  issue  because  some 
tribes,  such  as  the  Mohegans,  are  operating  enormously  profitable  casinos. 
The  Mohegans  own  and  operate  the  Mohegan  Sun  casino  in  Uncasville. 

"Indian  tribes  have  become  so  hugely  commercial,  they  are  acting  like  a 
business,"  Williams  said.  "For  that  reason  the  courts  are  increasingly 
wondering  what  they  are." 

But  a lawyer  who  represents  tribes  in  New  England  says  a tribe's 
finances  have  nothing  to  do  with  sovereignty. 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution  acknowledged  back  in  1787  that  Indian 
tribes  were  the  same  as  a foreign  country,"  said  Douglas  Luckerman,  who 
works  with  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  based  in  Charlestown,  and  the 
Wampanoag  tribe,  which  is  based  in  Massachusetts  but  also  has  a number  of 
Rhode  Island  members.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  the  1830s  found  that 
tribes  have  limited  sovereignty  as  "domestic  dependent  nations,"  he  said. 

"To  understand  sovereign  immunity  is  no  different  than  to  understand 
what  happens  when  a diplomat  comes  to  the  United  States  and  racks  up  a 
bunch  of  parking  tickets,"  Luckerman  said.  "The  state  can't  haul  that 
diplomat  into  court." 

Charles  Bunnell,  a spokesman  for  the  Mohegans,  said  the  tribe  welcomes 
the  Supreme  Court  case.  "We  are  confident  we  will  prevail,"  he  said. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  will  review  five  cases  involving  sovereign 
immunity.  Four  involve  investors  and  the  Historic  Eastern  Pequots,  a 
state-recognized  tribe  in  North  Stonington  that  insists  it  cannot  be  sued 
because  federal  and  state  statutes  do  not  apply  on  sovereign  land.  The 
tribe's  investors  include  Donald  Trump  and  J.D.  DeMatteo  of  Burlington. 

The  Easterns  - merged  from  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  Paucatuck  Eastern 
Peequots  into  one  tribe  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  when  it 
granted  the  group  recognition  - have  also  had  their  federal  recognition 
denied  by  the  BIA  after  the  state,  backed  by  the  towns  of  North  Stonington, 
Preston  and  Ledyard,  filed  an  appeal 

The  other  case  central  to  the  Supreme  Court  review  is  the  dispute 
between  Beecher,  a former  state  police  lieutenant,  and  the  Mohegans,  who 
are  also  a federally  recognized  tribe.  The  tribe  last  year  successfully 
sued  Beecher,  blocking  him  from  publicly  disclosing  information  he  learned 
about  tribal  business  when  he  worked  as  an  investigator  for  the  tribe's 
gaming  commission. 

A Superior  Court  judge  has  dismissed  a counter  lawsuit  filed  by  Beecher 
earlier  this  year. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Westerly  Sun. 
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Native  American  health  care  seen  as  lacking 
By  Kim  Hart 
November  16,  2005 

Getting  sick  is  risky  business  for  American  Indians  living  in  Maryland. 


At  least,  that's  the  way  it  seems  to  Theodore  Lindamood,  a Cherokee 
living  in  Somerset  County,  which  the  descendents  of  half  a dozen  tribes 
still  call  home.  He  sees  no  signs  of  the  prosperous  American  Indian 
communities  that  once  dotted  Maryland's  rural  landscape. 

Instead,  he  sees  people  who  are  too  poor,  sick  or  uninformed  to  find  the 
health  care  they  need. 

"If  you're  native,  doctors  don't  know  you  exist,"  said  Lindamood,  49. 
"When  you  go  to  a clinic,  it's  like  they  don't  even  see  you.  You're 
invisible. " 

He's  never  been  to  a dentist,  and  until  this  year  he  thought  a complete 
physical  meant  taking  his  temperature  and  blood  pressure.  His  injured  back 
sends  painful  spasms  down  his  legs,  dizzy  spells  knock  him  off  his  feet, 
and  he  sometimes  can't  remember  what  happened  only  days  ago.  Recently  he 
discovered  a lump  in  his  testicle  that  he's  afraid  might  be  a sign  of 
cancer. 

State  officials  and  community  health  experts  agree  that  many  of  the  40, 
000  American  Indians  in  Maryland  have  a hard  time  finding  adequate  health 
care.  There's  not  enough  data  about  American  Indian  health  issues  or  funds 
to  address  them.  Many  American  Indians  are  intimidated  by  the  paperwork 
required  to  get  help,  and  those  who  do  seek  health  attention  often  feel 
unwelcome  in  doctor's  offices. 

"Because  they  are  such  a small  group,  Indians  are  often  overlooked  when 
it  comes  to  addressing  minority  health  issues,"  said  Carlessia  Hussein, 
who  directs  the  Office  of  Minority  Health  and  Health  Disparities,  which 
the  General  Assembly  established  last  year. 

Their  numbers  may  be  small,  making  up  only  0.7  percent  of  Maryland's 
population  in  2003  according  to  the  U.S.  Census,  but  studies  show  that 
American  Indians  have  more  health  problems  than  many  other  minority  groups. 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  Native 
American  adults  are  more  likely  than  their  white  and  black  counterparts  to 
be  overweight,  diabetic,  smokers  and  moderate  to  heavy  drinkers.  They  are 
also  more  likely  to  have  dental  problems,  heart  disease  and  hearing  loss. 
Their  mortality  rates  from  tuberculosis,  chronic  liver  disease  and  suicide 
are  higher  than  those  of  other  minority  groups. 

The  lack  of  preventive  care  available  in  Maryland's  American  Indian 
communities  is  perhaps  the  largest  problem,  said  Claudia  R.  Baquet, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Health  Disparities  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

Because  there  is  such  little  data  on  American  Indians  in  Maryland,  she's 
found  that  many  local  health  care  professionals  don't  know  what  to  look 
for  when  treating  them.  That  makes  many  patients  feel  misunderstood  by 
providers,  she  said. 

Since  Maryland  does  not  officially  recognize  any  of  the  state's  tribes, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  direct  federal  funding. 

Native  Americans  with  Maryland  roots,  such  as  the  Susquehannock, 

Cherokee  and  Piscataway-Conoy,  have  settled  in  pockets  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  but  more  than  half  of  the  state's  American  Indian  population  lives 
near  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Many  have  moved  from  other  states  and 
belong  to  tribes  that  already  receive  federal  funding,  such  as  the  Sioux 
and  Creek  tribes. 

But  Indian  Health  Services,  the  federal  agency  charged  with  providing 
health  care  to  recognized  tribes,  only  operates  clinics  near  reservations 
that  are  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  Maryland. 

"About  90  percent  of  the  people  who  come  here  have  never  even  seen  a 
reservation,"  said  Crystal  Godwin,  a case  worker  at  Lifelines  Foundation, 
a nonprofit  clinic  that  provides  referral  services  to  American  Indians. 

About  a third  of  the  17,000  Native  Americans  living  in  the  Baltimore 
area  are  Lumbees,  who  migrated  from  North  Carolina  several  decades  ago. 
Helen  Heckwolf  is  one  of  them,  and  she  is  trying  to  reinvigorate  the 
Baltimore  American  Indian  Center. 

She  remembers  when  it  was  a thriving  organization  that  provided  support 
to  Baltimore's  American  Indian  population,  but  the  center  has  lost  funds 
in  recent  years. 

"We  are  just  barely  keeping  the  lights  on,"  she  said.  "My  dream  is  to 
have  a center  here  to  make  sure  that  when  people  come  to  our  doors  they 


feel  comfortable  instead  of  powerless." 

Kim  Hart  writes  for  the  Capital  News  Service. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Uranium  screenings  required  for  compensation  to  miners 
By  Ryan  Hall  The  Daily  Times 
November  19,  2005 

SHIPROCK  - Vernon  Henderson,  62,  of  Shiprock,  recently  sat  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Indian  Health  Services  Hospital  here  and  waited  while  Dr. 
Bruce  Struminger  instructed  him  to  breathe  deeply  while  he  listened  to 
Henderson's  lungs  through  a stethoscope. 

Henderson  was  a uranium  miner  from  1959-1962  in  Colorado,  he  told 
Struminger.  Uranium  miners  and  millers,  many  of  whom  were  Native  Americans 
were  often  exposed  to  radiation  while  working  in  mines  in  Utah,  New  Mexico 
Colorado  and  Arizona  between  1942-1971.  Recently,  Henderson  has  had  some 
health  problems,  most  noticeably  weakness  in  his  arms. 

"I  can't  lift,"  he  said. 

Struminger  told  Henderson  it  was  unlikely  that  exposure  to  radiation  was 
causing  the  difficulties,  but  advised  the  former  miner  he  should  be 
checked  out  for  respiratory  problems,  a common  health  issue  for  those 
exposed  to  uranium. 

Like  many  miners,  Henderson  took  a job  in  the  underground  mines  when  he 
was  young.  The  workers  wore  little  protective  clothing  because  they  did 
not  know  the  health  risks  associated  with  uranium  and  radiation  exposure. 

"No  (the  miners)  never  knew  (the  dangers  of  uranium).  That  was  when  I 
was  young.  I just  started  working,"  Henderson  said. 

After  the  doctor  fnished  listening  to  his  lungs,  Henderson  was  taken  to 
a downstairs  room  in  the  hospital  where  his  finger  was  pricked  and  his 
blood  was  checked  in  an  arterial  blood  gas  test,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  Henderson's  blood. 

"It's  phenomenally  painful,"  Struminger  said  of  the  test.  "But,  it  does 
give  us  a very  accurate  reading  of  how  much  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
in  the  blood.  It  tells  you  whether  someone's  lungs  are  working." 

The  test  was  originally  developed  for  coal  miners  to  diagnose  a disease 
known  as  Black  Lung,  according  to  Struminger. 

Once  his  blood  was  tested,  Henderson  was  moved  to  a pulmonary  breath- 
test  station.  A machine  was  set  up  to  read  how  much  air  Henderson  could 
expel  from  his  lungs,  and  how  quickly  he  could  do  it. 

Henderson  was  placed  in  front  of  the  machine  and  given  a tube  to  breath 
in.  At  the  same  time  she  was  explaining  how  to  do  the  test,  Shirley  Wilson 
a respiratory  therapist,  was  placing  a pinching  device  on  Henderson's 
nostril  so  that  all  of  the  air  would  enter  and  leave  through  his  mouth. 

After  several  attempts,  Henderson  gave  a long  breath  that  satisfied  the 
conditions  set  by  the  machine  for  a valid  test.  Struminger  said  the 
results  showed  Henderson  had  an  obstruction  of  some  kind  in  his 
respiratory  system. 

"It's  just  hard  for  these  guys  to  do  (the  test),"  Struminger  said, 
noting  the  patients'  ages  and  degree  of  respiratory  illness  can  make  it 
difficult  to  give  a valid  reading. 

The  final  test  was  an  X-ray  of  Henderson's  chest,  which  may  help  doctors 
determine  the  obstruction. 

Henderson  was  at  the  hospital  in  hopes  of  qualifying  for  a United  States 
Department  of  Dustice  compensation  program  for  former  uranium  miners  and 
millers.  If  his  results  meet  or  exceed  the  standards  set  by  Congress, 


Henderson  could  receive  a payment  of  up  to  $150,000. 

Struminger  said  he  sees  between  8 and  12  patients  hoping  to  qualify  for 
compensation  every  Tuesday  during  the  hospital's  uranium  clinic. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  come  here  are  looking  to  get  compensated," 
Struminger  said,  noting  that  in  some  cases,  a CAT  Scan  is  also  performed 
in  order  to  detect  silicosis,  which  is  a scarring  of  the  inside  of  the 
lungs  as  a result  of  breathing  in  quartz  during  mining. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Tribe,  UW  hope  to  find  science  in  healing  methods  - North  Kitsap  Herald 
By  Tiffany  Royal 
November  19,  2005 

SUQUAMISH  - For  thousands  of  years.  Native  Americans  have  believed  that 
their  culturally-based  traditional  methods  of  healing  have  helped  them 
live  healthier  lifestyles. 

While  the  Suquamish  Tribe  practices  this  belief  by  participating  in  an 
annual  canoe  journey,  such  remedies  have  yet  to  be  scientifically  proven. 

But,  in  partnership  with  the  University  of  Washington,  the  tribe  hopes 
to  show,  through  clinical  studies,  that  its  ancestral  ways  can  help 
troubled  Native  Americans. 

For  the  next  three  years,  the  tribe  and  UW  will  sponsor  a project  called 
"Healing  of  the  Canoe, " in  which  the  two  groups  will  work  together  to 
gather  information  from  the  tribe  about  its  culturally-based  traditions. 
Instead  of  university  research  staff  shouldering  all  the  studies,  both 
parties  will  work  together  under  the  guidance  and  oversight  of  the  tribe. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Institute  of  Health  awarded  the 
University  of  Washington  a $1.4  million  grant  for  the  project,  with  the 
Suquamish  Tribe  as  a subcontractor  of  the  funding. 

The  goals  of  the  three-year  project  are  to  plan  a community-based 
intervention  or  prevention  program  rooted  in  tribal  values  and  traditions; 
put  the  plan  into  action  within  the  Suquamish  community;  and  evaluate  the 
program  to  see  if  it  is  helpful  in  promoting  wellness  while  reducing 
health  problems  for  the  Suquamish  people. 

The  first  year  will  be  primarily  be  spent  gathering  information  from  the 
community  through  interviews,  focus  groups  and  meetings,  as  well  as 
allowing  UW  staff  to  establish  a relationship  with  the  tribe,  identify 
community  health  issues,  strengths,  resources  and  traditions  and  values. 
Years  two  and  three  will  be  spent  testing,  evaluating  and  documenting  the 
developed  curriculum. 

The  tribal  canoe  journey  is  the  metaphor  for  the  project,  as  it  is  an 
event  that  some  Suquamish  members  have  participated  in  and  found  to  be 
helpful  in  getting  their  lives  back  on  track  after  certain  life  struggles. 
It  teaches  members  traditional  protocol  and  helps  members  learn  about 
themselves  physically  and  spiritually  and  how  to  lead  a clean  and  sober 
lifestyle. 

"It's  been  very  healing  for  our  people,"  said  Chuck  Wagner,  the  tribe's 
lead  administrator  for  the  behavioral  health  portion  of  the  tribe's 
wellness  program. 

The  tribe  uses  the  canoe  journey  as  a part  of  its  cultural  teachings, 
particularly  educating  the  youth  how  to  respect  themselves,  their  elders 
and  their  ancestry.  However,  these  practices  and  their  results  have  never 
been  proven  to  scientifically  work. 

"It's  worked  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years  but  no  one  ever  wrote  it 
down,"  he  said. 


A similar  curriculum  has  been  developed  already  with  the  Seattle  Indian 
Health  Board,  working  with  Natives  Americans  from  different  tribes  and  in 
an  urban  setting.  But  the  Suquamish  project  is  a first  of  its  kind  as  it 
will  focus  solely  on  the  people  within  Port  Madison  Reservation  and  the 
canoe  journey  lifestyle,  plus  allow  tribal  members  to  have  a strong  voice 
in  the  project. 

It's  also  introducing  a new  way  of  how  academia  studies  tribal  culture. 
Historically,  when  academic  institutions  have  tried  gathering  researching 
from  tribes,  the  relationships  between  the  two  parties  were  not  been 
positive.  In  some  cases,  conventional  research  methods  have  not  respected 
the  native  way  of  doing  things,  said  Lisa  Thomas,  the  project's  co- 
investigator and  a research  scientist  with  UW's  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Institute. 

With  the  Suquamish  Tribe,  the  relationship  is  expected  to  be  different 
and  much  more  positive,  as  the  tribe  will  have  just  as  much  input  on  the 
project  as  the  research  staff.  In  fact,  most  of  the  project's  staff  will 
be  hired  from  within  the  tribe.  Thomas  will  be  working  with  Suquamish 
tribal  member  Robin  Sigo  and  Coast  Salish  and  Kanaka  Maoli  member  C.  Truth 
Griffeth.  The  staff  is  currently  seeking  a youth  tribal  member,  age  16-23, 
to  fill  the  youth  peer  educator  position. 

In  the  end,  Thomas  hopes  the  research  from  the  Port  Madison  Reservation 
project  will  be  able  to  be  applied  to  other  tribal  groups  around  the 
country. 

"(We  hope  to  develop)  a model  of  a project  and  a process  that  other 
tribal  communities  can  use  to  partner  with  universities  to  do  research 
that  is  community-based  and  culturally  grounded  and  is  respectful  of  the 
community's  values  and  traditions,"  she  said. 

The  project's  principal  investigator,  Dennis  Donovan,  said  the  entire 
process  will  be  a learning  experience  for  all  parties  involved. 

"We  hope  (it  will)  be  a two-way  process  of  learning  and  sharing,"  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2005  North  Kitsap  Herald. 
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Tribes  may  boycott  '07  events 

Indians  seek  federal  recognition  of  their  role  in  Jamestown's  history. 

BY  VICTOR  REKLAITIS 
223-5682 

November  18,  2005 

WILLIAMSBURG  - Several  Virginia  Indian  tribes  could  pull  out  from  the 
Jamestown  2007  commemoration,  if  they  aren't  given  federal  recognition. 

Reggie  Tupponce  Jr.,  president  of  a group  of  six  tribes  called  the 
Virginia  Indian  Tribal  Alliance  for  Life,  said  he  hopes  that  no  tribes 
will  refuse  to  participate,  but  it's  "a  distinct  possibility." 

"It's  irony  in  that  we're  being  asked  to  be  a part  of  (Jamestown  2007) 
as  the  first  contact  tribes,  but  we  haven't  gotten  that  acknowledgement  of 
being  the  first  contact  tribes,"  he  said  Thursday  in  Williamsburg. 

Virginia  tribes  were  the  first  to  greet  the  settlers  at  Jamestown  in 
1607  and  are  credited  with  helping  them  survive.  Hundreds  of  Indian  tribes 
are  recognized  by  the  federal  government,  but  none  are  in  Virginia. 

Federal  recognition  opens  the  door  to  benefits  such  as  health  care, 
education  and  housing  money.  However,  Virginia  Indians  have  said  they  are 
more  interested  in  simply  being  officially  recognized  by  the  culture  that 
has  changed  and  overshadowed  theirs  for  four  centuries. 

Tupponce' s group  represents  the  Upper  Mattaponi,  Chickahominy,  Eastern 


Chickahominy,  Rappahannock,  Monacan  and  Nansemond.  It  will  hold  a news 
conference  Wednesday  about  federal  recognition  and  lamestown  2007. 

The  conference  will  take  place  in  Richmond  after  an  annual  Indian  tax 
tribute  ceremony.  In  the  ceremony  marking  a 1677  treaty,  two  tribes  that 
are  not  part  of  the  Virginia  Indian  Tribal  Alliance  for  Life  - the 
Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey  - typically  present  deer,  turkey  or  fish  to  the 
governor  as  payment  for  their  reservations . 

Tupponce  said  there  are  a range  of  opinions  within  his  group  about 
boycotting  the  2007  commemoration;  some  Virginia  Indians  want  to 
participate  no  matter  what. 

Officials  at  lamestown  2007  had  little  comment  on  the  matter  Thursday. 

"We  haven't  seen  the  release,  and  we  haven't  heard  anything  that  would 
cause  us  to  think  that  plans  for  Indian  participation  might  be  disrupted," 
said  Kevin  Crossett,  a lamestown  2007  spokesman. 

Copyright  c.  Hampton  Roads  Daily  Press. 
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Group  fights  violence  against  tribal  women 
By  ludy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
November  14,  2005 

Pauline  Musgrove  will  never  forget  the  night  her  first  husband  beat  her 
and  choked  her  for  more  than  an  hour  before  police  arrived  --  and  carted 
her  off  to  jail  in  handcuffs. 

Teenager  tackles  root  of  violence 

Charged  with  assault  and  battery  because  she  fought  back,  Musgrove  sat 
in  a Tulsa  County  jail  cell  overnight  with  a broken  pelvis  and  fractured 
vertebra  while  her  uninjured  husband,  still  in  a rage  back  at  the  house, 
destroyed  all  her  belongings. 

Although  the  charge  was  later  dropped  by  a judge  who  apologized  to 
Musgrove  and  scolded  her  former  husband,  she  will  never  forget. 

The  memory  keeps  her  passionate  about  her  work  as  director  of  Spirits  of 
Hope,  a statewide  coalition  of  groups  fighting  domestic  violence,  sexual 
assault  and  stalking  in  Oklahoma  Indian  Country.  With  violence  against 
Indian  women  approaching  epidemic  levels,  their  work  keeps  growing. 

"People  don't  want  to  know  these  things  are  happening,  but  a lot  of 
women  out  there  are  being  abused,"  said  Musgrove,  who  is  Cherokee. 

The  statistics  are  daunting:  Indian  woman  are  2.5  times  more  likely  to 
be  victims  of  domestic  violence  than  any  other  race  or  ethnic  group;  3.5 
times  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  sexual  assault;  twice  as  likely  to  be 
stalked,  according  to  the  National  Task  Force  to  End  Sexual  and  Domestic 
Violence  Against  Women. 

"Violence  against  women  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  many  Indian 
communities,"  said  Tex  Hall,  outgoing  president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  in  an  Oct.  31  speech  in  Tulsa. 

Oklahoma-specific  numbers  are  not  available  but  probably  are  comparable, 
said  Sarah  Deer,  a staff  attorney  for  the  Tribal  Law  and  Policy  Institute 
in  West  Hollywood,  Calif.  She  was  instrumental  in  organizing  Spirits  of 
Hope  while  employed  by  the  Office  of  Violence  Against  Women  in  the  U.S. 
lustice  Department. 

"Those  statistics  seem  accurate  to  people  who  are  manning  the  hot  lines, 
opening  the  shelter  doors  and  talking  to  women  who  need  legal  counsel," 
Deer  said. 

In  September  alone.  Spirits  of  Hope  processed  32  applications  from 
battered  Oklahoma  women  seeking  legal  assistance  --  in  most  cases,  a court 


order  forbidding  the  batterer  to  have  any  contact  with  the  victim,  said 
Gail  lelinek,  Musgrove's  assistant. 

While  drugs,  alcohol,  mental  illness  and  other  social  problems 
contribute  to  those  grim  statistics,  advocates  say  a checkerboard  of 
police  and  court  systems  in  Indian  Country  makes  things  worse. 

First  comes  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  In  criminal  cases  on  Indian 
land,  race  of  the  criminal,  race  of  the  victim,  nature  of  the  crime  and 
status  of  the  land  where  the  crime  occurred  all  can  affect  who 
investigates  and  prosecutes. 

"The  tribes  have  no  jurisdiction  over  non-natives.  Therefore,  if  you  are 
non-native,  you  can  batter  in  Indian  Country  and  if  the  federal  government 
won't  take  the  case,  the  batterer  will  go  free,"  said  Kelly  Stoner, 
director  of  the  Native  American  Legal  Research  Center  at  Oklahoma  City 
University  School  of  Law. 

Unless  a tribe  has  its  own  law  enforcement,  investigating  crime  in 
Indian  Country  falls  to  the  FBI,  which  is  not  organized  as  a first-line 
responder,  said  Edward  Snow,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  Oklahoma's 
Northern  District.  And  tribal  law  enforcement  --  including  that  provided 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  --  is  simply  inadequate  given  the 
scale  of  the  domestic  violence  problem.  Snow  said. 

"Their  budget  is  stretched  so  thin,  they  can't  enforce  everything  like 
we  expect  our  local  police  to,"  he  said. 

Sometimes  cases  fall  through  the  cracks  as  prosecutors  and  law 
enforcement  hash  out  jurisdiction  questions.  Deer  said.  More  often,  Indian 
women  feel  hopeless  and  helpless  and  simply  fail  to  report.  Snow  said. 

"I  don't  think  they  feel  the  programs  do  much  for  them.  They've  really 
been  treated  rather  poorly  and  this  distrust  is  rather  high,  especially  in 
a rural  community,"  Snow  said. 

Of  the  300  or  so  criminal  cases  on  Indian  land  filed  last  year  by  his 
office,  no  more  than  15  were  cases  of  violence  against  women,  said  Snow, 
who  serves  as  a liaison  between  his  office  and  northern  Oklahoma  tribes. 

Even  when  tribes  have  clear  jurisdiction,  investigate  and  prosecute  a 
batterer  or  rapist  in  their  own  courts,  current  law  ties  their  hands. 

Their  sentencing  authority  is  limited  to  one  year  imprisonment  and  a fine 
of  $5,000. 

Indian  advocates  wanted  to  change  that  this  year  in  legislation 
extending  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  1994.  The  version  now  before  a 
congressional  conference  committee  includes,  for  the  first  time,  a section 
recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  Indian  Country  and  earmarking 
for  tribes  10  percent  of  all  federal  funding  for  domestic  violence 
programs.  It  does  not  give  tribal  courts  greater  sentencing  authority. 

Deer  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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House  adopts  Herseth  bill  on  home  loans  for  American  Indian  vets 
Associated  Press 
November  19,  2005 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - A bill  that  has  passed  the  U.S.  House  contains  a 
provision  from  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth,  D-S.D.,  to  make  permanent  a program 
that  increases  home  loan  opportunities  for  American  Indian  veterans, 
Herseth  said  in  a release. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  Native  American  Home  Loan  program 
directs  home  loans  to  eligible  Indian  veterans  who  want  to  buy,  build  or 
improve  a home  on  tribal  trust  lands,  she  said. 


Henseth's  bill,  which  has  17  co-sponsors,  was  folded  into  a larger 
measure.  It  passed  the  House  unanimously  on  Nov.  10  and  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Herseth  said  her  bill  to  extend  the  pilot  program  until  2008  passed  last 
year  and  that  this  year's  bill  would  make  it  permanent. 

"Native  Americans  are  proud  and  patriotic  Americans  who  serve  their 
country  in  high  numbers,  and  once  they  return  from  their  service,  they 
should  have  every  opportunity  to  purchase  and  own  a home,"  she  said.  "Now, 
at  a time  in  our  nation's  history  when  we  are  asking  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces  for  greater  sacrifices,  we  must  make  sure  we  keep  our 
promises  to  veterans,  and  honor  their  service." 

Rep.  John  Boozman,  R-Ariz.,  and  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
subcommittee  on  economic  opportunity,  said  he  is  grateful  to  Herseth  "for 
her  hard  work  on  this  bill  and  willingness  to  cooperate  in  a bipartisan 
manner  on  behalf  of  Native  American  veterans." 

The  pilot  program  started  in  1992.  Since  then,  the  VA  has  made  443 
direct  loans  to  Indian  veterans,  including  20  from  South  Dakota,  Herseth 
said.  The  VA  direct  loans  are  generally  limited  to  either  the  cost  of  the 
home  or  $80,000,  depending  on  which  is  less. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Is  one  religion  really  superior  to  another? 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

November  14,  2005 

I sometimes  wonder  if  this  Nation  is  moving  forward  or  stumbling  backward. 
The  actions  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Education  would  suggest  the  latter. 

By  a vote  of  6 to  4 the  board  chose  to  adopt  new  science  standards  that 
are  the  most  far-reaching  in  this  country  challenging  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution  in  the  classroom. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  "The  standards  move 
beyond  the  broad  mandate  for  critical  analysis  of  evolution  that  four 
other  states  have  established  in  recent  years,  by  recommending  that 
schools  teach  specific  points  that  doubters  of  evolution  use  to  undermine 
its  primacy  in  science  education."  Among  the  most  controversial  changes 
was  a redefinition  of  science  itself,  so  that  it  would  not  be  explicitly 
limited  to  natural  explanations. 

Conversely,  all  eight  members  up  for  re-election  to  the  Pennsylvania 
school  board,  a board  that  had  been  sued  for  introducing  the  teaching  of 
intelligent  design  as  an  alternative  to  evolution  in  biology  class,  were 
kicked  out  of  office  by  a slate  of  challengers  opposed  to  the  ID  policy. 

The  verdict  on  the  Pennsylvania  school  board  should  be  handed  down  in 
early  January.  If  the  ID  policy  is  defeated  in  court  the  new  school  board 
could  refuse  to  pursue  an  appeal.  Many  believe  the  challengers  will  simply 
withdraw  the  policy. 

Suppose  the  decision  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Education  becomes  a reality? 

I would  think  that  this  would  open  the  door  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

For  instance,  if  creationism  is  to  be  taken  literally  there  should  be  many 
questions  asked  of  this  theory  also.  As  an  example,  when  God  created  Adam 
and  Eve  were  they  created  white,  black,  red,  brown  or  yellow?  If  they  were 
created  white  then  how  did  they  evolve  into  the  different  colors?  Isn't 
that  evolution? 

Several  months  ago  I wrote  on  this  same  subject.  I asked  at  that  time  to 


identify  which  creation  theory  would  be  accepted.  There  are  many  major 
religions  in  the  world,  some  with  much  larger  numbers  than  those  calling 
themselves  Christians,  and  they  also  have  their  theories  of  creation. 

Which  theory  of  creationism  should  be  accepted  or  should  students  study 
all  of  the  different  points  of  view? 

News  commentator  Bill  O'Reilly  says  that  85  percent  of  Americans  are 
Christians  and  therefore  majority  rules.  There  was  a time  not  so  long  ago 
when  the  American  Indian  was  in  the  majority.  The  difference  was  that  the 
Indian  people  did  not  try  to  force  their  religious  beliefs  upon  the  new 
comers.  The  immigrants  from  Europe  believed  that  since  the  Indians  were 
not  Christians,  they  were  therefore  heathens  to  be  converted  to 
Christianity. 

As  the  new  settlers  grew  in  numbers  that  soon  overwhelmed  the  indigenous 
population,  they  not  only  forced  their  religion  upon  the  Indians,  they 
outlawed  the  religious  practices  of  the  indigenous  people.  Shaman  and  holy 
men  were  oftentimes  imprisoned  and  more  often  than  not,  executed. 

I attended  a Catholic  Indian  mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  We  did  not  have  a choice  of  whether  we  could 
study  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  or  the  creationism  theory  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  We  were  indoctrinated  into  the  creationism  theory  without  question. 

For  me  at  least,  it  killed  any  interest  I would  have  had  in  studying 
science.  Not  because  I was  totally  converted  to  Catholicism,  but  because  I 
was  never  given  the  opportunity  to  seek  out  a different  perspective  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view. 

As  the  color  of  America  changes  and  the  different  hues  become 
predominant,  this  growth  will  also  bring  about  a new  face  to  the  religious 
beliefs  of  those  other  than  Christians.  If  things  change  so  drastically 
that  the  races  of  color  then  become  the  majority  and  their  religious 
beliefs  are  not  those  of  the  Christians,  would  the  Christian  minority 
allow  them  to  push  their  religious  theories  into  their  classrooms? 

Frankly,  in  the  old  days  when  saying  Merry  Christmas  to  someone  went 
unnoticed,  I never  really  thought  of  it  as  a religious  expression.  In  fact, 
excuse  my  ignorance,  but  I never  really  thought  of  "Christ"  in  Christmas. 

To  me  it  was  just  an  expression  of  the  season. 

It  wasn't  until  several  years  ago  when  I heard  a clamor  to  "put  Christ 
back  into  Christmas"  that  I ever  gave  it  any  serious  thought.  To  me,  if  a 
Muslim  greeted  me  in  a manner  traditional  to  them,  or  a Buddhist  or  Hindu 
or  lew,  I would  not  take  offense.  If  the  greetings  were  in  keeping  with 
one  of  their  religious  holidays  I would  accept  that  greeting  without 
question  or  offense. 

America  is  evolving  into  a nation  of  many  races  and  many  religions. 

There  are  indigenous  religions  dating  back  tens  of  thousands  of  years  that 
are  still  alive  and  practiced  amongst  the  indigenous  people.  The  people  of 
the  Muslim  faith  are  rapidly  growing  in  numbers,  as  are  those  who  practice 
a faith  other  than  Christianity.  So  if  we,  as  Americans,  are  to  be  held  to 
a strict  code  of  do's  and  don't  by  a faith  that  is  now  in  the  majority, 
what  happens  when  it  is  in  the  minority?  And  you  should  not  doubt  for  a 
single  minute  that  this  is  not  a possibility. 

Americans  cannot  continue  to  force  institutions  of  public  education  to 
promote  any  single  faith  because  if  and  when  that  situation  is  reversed 
they  certainly  would  not  want  to  become  the  victims  of  a more  powerful  and 
numerically  superior  religion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  looking  50  years  down  the  road  not  when  it  is 
too  late  to  do  otherwise.  In  order  to  move  forward  America  must  go  back  to 
the  beginning  and  look  at  what  it  says  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  about 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  But  it  must  also  confess  and  admit  its 
suppression  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  those  who  did  not  practice 
Christianity. 

In  other  words,  America  must  become  all-inclusive  and  knock  down  this 
ideology  of  superiority  that  seems  once  more  to  be  rearing  its  ugly  head. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD. 


Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Indian  humor  makes  me  smile 
November  15,  2005 

Storytelling  on  reservations  comes  from  tales  specially  flavored  with 
a different  kind  of  humor.  It  is  called  Indian  humor  because  it  is 
culturally  different  in  many  ways. I thought  about  this  Monday  as  big, 
white  snowflakes  drifted  down  across  the  black  slats  that  cover  the 
Herald's  second-story  windows.  The  first  snowfall  meant  the  beginning  of 
story  time  for  us.  I used  to  ask  my  grandmother  (I'm  sure  in  a whiny  voice, 
too),  "Why  can't  you  tell  us  stories  any  time?"  "Because,"  she  would  say 
in  a firm  voice,  "summer  is  the  time  to  work  in  the  garden,  hunt  or  tend 
to  chores." 

Folks  on  the  reservation  lived  a difficult  culture  and  way.  In  our  lives 
today,  we  get  fresh  vegetables  from  farmers'  markets.  Some  Indian  people 
have  lost  their  taste  for  gamy  venison,  and  when  we  sew  clothes  or  make 
blankets,  we  do  it  as  a hobby  and  craft,  not  a necessity. 

Storytelling  has  an  advantage  over  television  and  computers  because  it 
provides  for  a special  kind  of  interpersonal  relationship. 

Children's  tales  were  different  than  adult  stories  in  those  days.  My 
grandmother  repeated  tales  about  the  coyote,  ducks,  crows,  creatures  with 
special  powers,  spirits  and  so  on.  We  knew  the  stories  by  heart  and 
listened  to  them  over  and  over  again. 

Those  stories  that  my  grandmother  told  us  were  about  how  we  should  live 
our  lives.  When  you  cheat  or  lie  (like  the  coyote  in  the  tale),  you  end  up 
on  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  so  to  speak,  she  would  tell  us. 

She  was  a good  storyteller  among  the  adults,  too.  It  was  a popular 
entertainment  during  her  time.  When  I was  a child,  I remember  hiding  under 
the  table  (at  least,  I thought  I was  hiding)  to  listen  to  the  adult 
stories.  I didn't  understand  some  of  the  Sahnish  (Arikara)  words  or, for 
that  matter,  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  English  words  either.  But  from 
under  the  table,  "us  kids"  would  laugh  when  the  adults  laughed,  even 
though  we  sometimes  didn't  know  why  the  story  was  funny. 

In  addition  to  my  grandmother,  I had  two  other  grandparents,  Rueben 
Ducket  and  Mary  Little  Sioux,  who  were  exceptional  storytellers,  too.  When 
they  came  to  visit,  people  gathered,  and  they  would  talk  and  tell  stories 
late  into  the  night.  Even  though  some  of  the  stories  were  graphic  or  even 
off-color,  there  was  different  way  about  the  telling.  It  certainly  wasn't 
the  tactics  of  television  comedians.  Human  nature  is  funny  and  these 
storytellers  made  good  use  of  it.  As  I grew,  "us  kids"  learned  this  kind 
of  humor.  Many  summer  evenings,  we  would  gather  around  on  the  porch  steps 
or  sit  on  the  ground  by  the  ball  field  and  tell  funny  stories,  and  laugh 
until  we  couldn't  laugh  any  more.  Teasing  was  part  of  those  times.  In  age, 

I was  in  the  middle  of  my  brothers  and  cousin-brothers  and  was  teased 
mercilessly. 

Forever  after  that,  teasing  was  funny,  even  if  I was  the  butt  of  the 
tease.  I remember  fondly  those  days  when  my  humor  was  budding. 

As  I was  thinking  about  Indian  humor,  I realized  it  is  different  than 
the  humor  of  our  non-Native  peers.  At  times  when  I've  been  in  a non-Native 
group,  something  a little  risque'  or  "slapstick"  would  be  funny  to  me  and 
nobody  else  would  laugh.  My  laughter  grew  from  the  sense  of  humor  I 
learned  those  early  days. 

When  I attended  Indian  boarding  school  in  South  Dakota  and  Kansas,  there 
was  a little  different  flavor  to  our  humor  there,  too.  We  developed  our 
own  words  and  expressions  that  we  found  extremely  funny,  while  our  dorm 


matrons  would  look  at  us  with  deadpan  faces. 

Friends  from  those  days  will  remember  some  of  the  terms,  but  when  they 
say  them  out  loud  today,  they  seem  awkward  in  conversation.  At  the  time, 
it  was  our  special  language  and  our  way  of  expressing  humor.  After 
marriage,  I moved  into  the  young  adult  circles  in  Oklahoma,  Arizona, 

Oregon  and  Washington,  D.C.  Some  of  that  humor  carried  over. 

When  I look  back  on  those  days,  I remember  how  much  humor  and  laughter 
was  incorporated  into  our  daily  lives.  I lived  in  a time  before  "political 
correctness, " so  I certainly  appreciate  the  importance  of  sensitivity  in 
humor.  When  you  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  bigotry  or  racism,  seeing  the 
humor  in  it  takes  the  edge  off. 

Indian  humor  is  a subject  of  articles  because  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  mainstream  humor.  That  difference  is  something  I enjoy.  So, 
participating  in  ceremonies  or  Native  gatherings  - especially  where  there 
are  adults  who  remember  this  kind  of  humor  - helps  bring  balance  and 
harmony  to  my  life  and  relieves  stress. 

For  Native  people,  those  stories  were  a way  to  cope,  to  feel  a part  of 
the  people.  And,  as  my  uncle  Wesley  Plenty  Chief  told  us  in  ceremony, 
laughing  is  a gift  from  the  Creator. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Flerald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Guest  opinion:  Ignore  history  and  run  risk  of  repeating  it 
By  TIM  GIAGO 

November  18,  2005 

The  suicide  rate  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  ages  15  to  24  is 
three  times  the  nation's  average,  according  to  federal  health  officials. 

An  Associated  Press  story  quotes  "experts"  that  see  "poverty,  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence  as  factors  in  the  high  suicide  rate.  But  the 
article  adds,  rather  lamely,  "but  the  problem  has  not  been  studied 
extensively."  Has  not  been  studied  extensively?  Why  not? 

Suicide  among  teenage  Indian  boys  and  girls  has  been  three  times  the 
national  average  for  many  years.  One  reservation  in  the  Southwest  had 
eight  teenage  suicides  in  one  year.  Another  Indian  reservation  on  the 
Northern  Plains  had  a near  epidemic  of  teenage  suicides  just  a few  years 
ago. 

Look  beyond  'usual  suspects' 

One  can  look  at  all  of  the  usual  suspects,  such  as  "poverty,  alcohol 
abuse  and  domestic  violence,"  and  study  them  to  death,  but  these  are  only 
a small  factor  in  the  cause  of  suicide  among  young  Indian  men  and  women. 

A recent  action  by  a Senate  committee  to  increase  resources  for  suicide 
prevention  on  Indian  reservations  is  an  action  that  should  have  happened 
20  years  ago.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  who  authored  the  bill  said, 

"What's  happening  out  there  is  devastating." 

Sen.  Dorgan  said  that  in  an  ideal  world  every  reservation  would  have  a 
mental-health  professional,  but  Congress  has  so  far  been  reluctant  to 
provide  a significant  increase  in  funds  for  Indian  health  care.  Not  only 
has  Congress  been  reluctant  to  increase  funds  for  Indian  health,  it  has 
been  arbitrarily  decreasing  them.  Indian  Health  Service  hospitals  across 
America  have  been  cutting  back  on  health  care  nearly  every  budget  year. 


The  saying,  "don't  get  sick  after  Dune,"  is  well  known  to  the  Indian 
people  of  America.  Since  the  annual  health  care  budget  runs  from  Danuary 
to  December,  it  is  common  knowledge  among  health  care  workers  that  their 
budgets  hardly  ever  stretch  past  Dune.  And  so  for  the  final  six  months  of 
any  budget  year,  funding  to  the  Indian  hospitals  is  at  best  tenuous,  but 
most  often  precarious. 

Losing  in  Congress 

Incidentally,  Sen.  Dorgan  offered  an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
add  $1  billion  to  Indian  health  care  this  Dune,  but  the  Republican  Senate 
voted  it  down.  I hope  all  of  those  sudden  Indian  Republicans  are  taking 
notes.  And  yet  this  same  Senate  can  authorize  nearly  $1  billion  per  week 
for  Iraq.  Hardly  seems  fair. 

The  average  life  expectancy  of  a modern  American  Indian  is  nearly  half 
that  of  a non-Indian.  Infancy  deaths  are  twice  as  high  as  for  the  rest  of 
America's  population.  Diabetes  has  turned  into  the  major  killer  of 
American  Indians.  And  heart  disease  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  major 
threats  to  the  life  of  the  Indian  people.  One-hundred  years  ago,  neither 
of  these  killer  diseases  was  prevalent  amongst  American  Indians.  In  fact, 
they  were  practically  unknown. 

Federal  health  experts  say  that  for  every  completed  suicide  amongst 
Indian  teenagers  there  are  13  attempts.  And  I am  sure  that  most  Indian 
health  officials  truly  appreciate  any  extra  funds  that  can  be  added  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  but  like  all  problems,  money  alone  will  not  solve 
them. 

Tribal  involvement 

Tribal  governments  must  get  more  involved  with  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  During  every  election  on  every  reservation  in  America  the 
candidates  always  bring  up  the  children  and  the  elderly.  "The  children  are 
our  greatest  resource  for  the  future,"  they  bellow,  and  "our  elders  are 
the  fountain  of  our  wisdom,"  they  muse,  and  yet  when  they  get  elected  to 
office,  these  are  the  first  of  their  people  that  they  shove  to  the  back  of 
the  budget. 

The  more  than  100  years  of  boarding  schools  that  attempted  to  destroy 
the  culture,  traditions,  economy  and  spirituality  of  a people  are  just  as 
much  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  today  as  slavery  was 
to  the  black  people  of  America.  The  scars  run  deep  and  too  often  the 
modern  Indian  educators  and  health-care  givers  totally  overlook  these  more 
than  100  years  of  near  destruction. 

We  are  often  much  too  prone  to  forget  that  history  plays  an  important 
role  in  who  we  are  today.  History  ignored  is  history  that  will  be  repeated, 
and  if  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  anguish  that  causes  so  many  of  our 
Indian  teenagers  to  commit  suicide  can  be  traced  to  the  bleak  history  of 
their  ancestors,  it  must  become  a part  of  the  solution. 


Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  president  of  the  Native  American 
Dournalists  Foundation  Inc. 

Reach  him  via  e-mail  at  najournalists@rushmore.com 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Reporter's  Notebook:  Author,  Indian  activist  embodied  the  human  adventure 
Dodi  Rave 

REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK 


November  20,  2005 

A traditional  healer  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 
reminded  my  family  that  death  can  inspire  both  sorrow  and  hope. 

Our  family  would  lose  a loved  one,  the  medicine  man  said.  But  he 
reminded  us:  We  are  not  humans  on  a spiritual  adventure  but  spirits  on  a 
human  adventure. 

No  spirit  lived  that  human  adventure  more  fully  than  Vine  Deloria  Jr., 
who  died  at  6:30  a.m.  Nov.  13  in  a Colorado  hospital. 

Phones  began  to  ring  and  e-mails  started  circulating  that  Sunday:  A 
warrior  of  the  Northern  Plains  had  fallen,  a warrior  whose  deeds  have 
resonated  far  beyond  the  Great  Lakota  Nation. 

The  72-year-old  Deloria  - humorist,  author,  activist,  philosopher, 
historian,  theologian  - was  weakened  by  failing  health  during  the  last 
month  of  his  life. 

Deloria's  human  adventure  began  in  Martin,  S.D.,  where  he  was  born  near 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

The  Marine  went  on  to  earn  theology  and  law  degrees.  His  early  work 
advocating  for  Indians  began  in  1964,  when  he  agreed  to  lead  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  as  its  executive  director. 

His  work  at  the  helm  of  NCAI  helped  build  the  foundation  for  tribal 
self-determination,  one  of  the  most  significant  federal  policies  of  the 
20th  century  that  continues  to  guide  tribal  self-governance. 

Deloria  continued  to  establish  himself  as  one  of  the  leading  voices  for 
Indian  people,  writing  more  than  20  books  of  indigenous  thought. 

His  lifetime  work  has  cast  him  as  one  of  the  20th  century's  leading 
intellectuals . 

Additionally,  he  has  played  prominent  roles  in  founding  some  of  the  most 
significant  organizations  in  Indian  Country,  including  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  and  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

A citizen  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux,  who  straddle  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  Deloria  established  his  genius  with  an  uncanny  ability  to 
decipher  complex  issues  relative  to  indigenous  peoples,  providing  clarity 
and  reason  that  allowed  for  a complete  understanding  of  contemporary 
Indian  America. 

The  publication  of  his  seminal  first  book,  "Custer  Died  for  Your  Sins," 
in  1969  rooted  him  as  the  country's  most  influential  voice  for  Indian 
peoples.  His  prolific  range  of  writing  covered  expansive  issues,  including 
federal  Indian  policy,  scientific  discovery  and  traditional  knowledge. 

While  Deloria's  books  have  been  read  around  the  world,  the  Creator 
blessed  many  of  us  with  his  presence  in  the  classroom.  Deloria  spent  more 
than  two  decades  teaching  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 

While  a journalism  student  in  Colorado,  I took  every  possible  course 
Deloria  taught.  I ended  up  graduating  from  the  journalism  school  with  an 
emphasis  in  history. 

I've  saved  every  note  from  his  classes,  carrying  them  from  state  to 
state.  I've  always  known  there  would  be  a time  to  rediscover  them.  I've 
also  saved  recordings  from  several  lectures. 

As  a teacher,  Deloria's  wit  and  sardonic  humor  never  waned.  At  least 
once  during  a course,  he  liked  to  tell  students  if  he  hadn't  yet  insulted 
their  race,  creed,  religion  or  beliefs,  give  him  time  - he'd  get  to  it. 

Despite  an  often  gruff  nature,  a smile  always  surfaced. 

Several  times  throughout  the  course  of  his  teachings,  he  would  toss 
around  ideas  that  intrigued  him,  encouraging  us  to  explore  them  further, 
to  question  authority,  to  rock  the  world. 

I've  heard  him  lament  how  books  often  failed  to  reflect  reality, 
particularly  science  books.  "You  can't  trust  academia,"  he  said. 

The  award-winning  author  influenced  my  own  writing  career. 

He  was  steadfast  in  his  belief  that  historical  context  be  provided  to 
explain  the  current  political,  social  and  economic  fate  of  Indian  peoples. 
Newspapers  have  become  my  venue  to  illuminate  these  topics. 

One  of  the  last  times  I reported  an  event  with  Deloria,  he  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha.  He  spoke  of  a book  he  was 
writing  about  traditional  healers  - our  medicine  men. 

A family  friend  said  the  book  is  complete  and  will  be  published.  I 


expect  it  to  be  one  of  his  most  inspirational  works.  The  title  he  picked 
at  the  time  was  "The  World  We  Used  To  Live  In." 

The  book  gave  him  the  chance  to  explore  how  Indian  people  once  commonly 
existed  in  both  a physical  and  spiritual  world.  He  told  the  story  of  a man 
who  had  a vision  from  the  Elk  Nation. 

In  those  days,  you  just  couldn't  say  you  had  a vision,  Deloria  said.  You 
had  to  prove  it. 

The  man  proved  his  vision  to  his  tribal  community  by  singing  an  elk  song 
Then  he  walked  across  mud.  Instead  of  footprints,  the  ground  was  imprinted 
with  elk  hooves. 

It's  fitting  that  one  of  Deloria' s last  books  will  pay  tribute  to 
powerful  medicine  men.  Indeed,  his  own  life  has  been  a testament  to  his 
connection  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds.  A family  prophecy, 
beginning  with  the  Yankton  Sioux  medicine  man  Saswe,  marked  four 
generations  of  the  Deloria  family  as  spiritual  leaders. 

Vine  Deloria  represents  the  last  generation  of  that  human  adventure, 
lodi  Rave  covers  American  Indian  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises.  She  can  be 
reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  Mascots  Disrespect  Us  All 
By  Courtland  Milloy 
November  14,  2005 

Today's  football  game  features  the  top-ranked  Whiteys  against  the  second 
place  Darkies,  who  got  tarred  and  feathered  the  last  time  the  two  teams 
faced  off.  The  Whiteys  and  the  Darkies  entered  the  imaginary  league  amid 
complaints  that  such  names  were  inappropriate  and  offensive,  but  owners 
and  fans  alike  insist  the  monikers  are  terms  of  endearment  --  no  different 
than,  say,  the  Redskins. 

"Whitey  means  all-powerful,  superior,  masters  of  the  game,"  one  fan  said 
"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  racism,  slavery  or  bilking  American  Indians  out 
of  Manhattan  for  $24  worth  of  beads." 

Fans  for  the  opposing  team  are  just  as  adamant. 

"Darkie  means  having  melanin,  which  protects  your  skin  from  the  sun  and 
lets  you  work  longer  on  the  field,"  one  said.  "There  is  nothing  derogatory 
about  it.  Back  in  the  day,  people  would  rub  a darkie 's  head  for  good  luck. 
They  wouldn't  do  that  unless  they  admired  them  for  their  magical  powers." 

The  most  die-hard  Redskins  fans  no  doubt  understand.  To  them,  making  a 
mascot  out  of  a people  that  were  nearly  exterminated  on  their  homeland  is 
the  ultimate  show  of  respect.  Makes  all  the  schizophrenic  sense  in  the 
world . 

Orin  Starn,  an  anthropologist  at  Duke  University  and  author  of  "Ishi's 
Brain:  In  Search  of  America's  Last  'Wild'  Indian,"  puts  it  this  way:  "From 
very  early  on,  there  is  this  dual  desire  to  either  kill  or  remove  them 
[American  Indians]  to  make  way  for  the  United  States  --  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  romanticize  them,  to  admire  them,  to  be  like  them." 

The  latter  occurring  only  after  the  Indians  die,  of  course. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  Starn  noted,  when  the  demise  of  the 
Native  American  appeared  all  but  imminent,  the  Indian  began  to  be  seen  as 
"a  noble,  primitive  man  in  touch  with  nature,  a master  of  the  arts  of 
hunting  and  fishing." 

In  1933,  George  Preston  Marshall  coined  the  name  "Redskins"  for  his 
football  team  "out  of  respect  for  American  Indian  heritage,"  as  he  put  it 
at  the  time.  And  to  this  day,  Dan  Snyder,  the  current  owner,  maintains 


that  the  name  means  "tradition"  and  "competitiveness"  and  "honor."  Banning 
demeaning  imagery  is  not  about  principle,  but  whether  the  oppressed  group 
can  muster  enough  protesters  to  affect  the  profit  margin. 

Never  mind  that  the  word  is  a slur  --  used  as  "redskinned  devils"  in  a 
novel  published  in  1871,  "every  greasy  redskin"  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
in  1890  and  "the  most  treacherous  red  skins"  in  the  Denver  Daily  News  that 
same  year. 

To  better  understand  the  adverse  effects  of  using  Native  American 
imagery  in  sports,  see  the  short  documentary  "If  the  Name  Has  to  Go  ..." 
by  Quiet  Coyote  Productions.  The  film  includes  efforts  by  Native  American 
students  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  home  of  the  Fighting  Sioux, 
to  get  a new  mascot. 

"At  first,  I thought  the  name  an  honor.  Then  I came  to  realize  that  it's 
just  a trophy,"  said  A1  White,  an  Iroquois  and  a student  at  the  university. 
"I  had  one  friend  who  took  his  4-year-old  son  to  basketball  games,  and  the 
boy  would  ask  him,  'Dad,  why  are  they  saying  those  things  about  us?' 

"The  boy  knew  he  was  a Sioux,  and  the  opposing  fans  were  saying  things 
like  'Sioux  [expletive]'  and  '[Expletive]  the  Sioux,'  and  his  dad  couldn't 
explain  it.  So  rather  than  allowing  his  son  to  be  debased,  they  stopped 
going  to  basketball  games." 

Native  Americans  argue  that  there  would  be  an  outcry  if  other,  more 
politically  powerful  groups  of  people  felt  similarly  slandered  and 
denigrated.  So  let's  get  on  with  today's  fantasy  game  and  find  out. 

In  this  classic  matchup,  the  Whiteys  have  a quarterback  who  thinks  fast 
on  his  feet  and  is  very  smart  when  it  comes  to  analyzing  the  gestalt  of 
the  game.  Or  so  the  TV  commentators  say.  The  Darkies,  to  their  credit, 
have  a quarterback  who  is  strong  and,  boy,  he  runs  faster  than  a water  bug 
on  crack. 

And  here  come  the  mascots.  For  the  Whiteys:  a giant  saltine  cracker.  For 
the  Darkies:  a watermelon  rolling  on  20-inch  rims. 

Offensive?  Not  as  long  as  such  newspaper  headlines  as  "Redskins  Get 
Skinned  Alive"  are  upsetting  only  because  the  team  lost. 

E-mail : mil loyc@wash post . com 
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Maya  Indians  near  Cancun  need  aid,  too 
REUTERS 

Tucson,  Arizona 
November  20,  2005 

NARAN3AL,  Mexico  - While  Mexico  sweats  to  repair  storm  damage  to  Cancun 's 
luxury  hotels  and  beaches,  Maya  Indians  nearby  have  been  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  as  a lake  of  floodwater  the  color  of  black  tea  swallows  their 
homes . 

A rickety  raised  path  built  over  the  putrid  water  from  old  wood  and 
cinder  blocks  is  the  only  way  in  and  out  of  the  tiny  farming  hamlet  of 
Naranjal,  deep  in  the  tropical  forest  inland  from  Cancun,  since  Hurricane 
Wilma  tore  through  last  month. 

A dozen  homes  are  flooded,  some  to  thigh  level,  and  the  debris-filled 
lake  - 300  feet  wide  and  stretching  for  several  miles  - is  growing  as 
rainy  weather  continues. 

Their  drinking  wells  contaminated  and  the  stagnant  water  causing  fever 
and  rashes,  residents  are  scrabbling  to  shift  their  tiny  village,  house  by 
house,  to  higher  ground. 

"We  thought  the  problem  was  over  but  it's  getting  worse.  Instead  of 


receding,  the  water  is  advancing  a little  bit  every  day.  Basically,  it's 
swallowing  us  up,"  said  village  councilor  Gregorio  Tun  Cupul  in  front  of 
his  waterlogged  home. 

While  repair  efforts  focus  on  Cancun,  which  is  losing  millions  of 
dollars  a day  as  hotels  stand  empty,  Naranjal's  125  inhabitants  are  going 
hungry  after  Wilma  flattened  the  maize  and  bean  crops  and  killed  off  the 
honey  and  charcoal  businesses  that  were  the  main  source  of  cash.  Locals 
are  skeptical  that  help  promised  by  the  government  will  materialize. 
Copyright  c.  2005  azstarnet. 
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Colombian  Police  Clashed  With  Indigenous  People 
November  14,  2005 

Colombian  police  clashed  with  hundreds  of  indigenous  protesters  on  Monday, 
two  days  after  demonstrators  seized  three  more  farming  estates  as  part  of 
a campaign  to  reclaim  what  they  say  are  their  ancestral  lands. 

Officials  say  14  farms  are  now  occupied  by  indigenous  people  in 
southwest  Colombia. 

Indigenous  leaders  vowed  over  the  weekend  to  occupy  the  farms  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  for  the  government  to  provide  them  with  more  arable  land 
and  to  implement  a nationwide  programme  of  reform  to  make  more  lands 
available  to  poor  farmers. 

Sporadic  clashes  between  indigenous  activists  and  riot  police  have 
already  left  one  dead  and  dozens  wounded  in  the  past  week  at  the  flash 
point  Daibo  farm  in  Caloto,  about  310  kilometres  (194  miles)  southwest  of 
Colombia's  capital,  Bogota. 

Indigenous  leaders  said  they  are  prepared  for  further  violence  to 
accomplish  their  aims. 

Gerardo  Dumi,  a leader  from  the  Embera  tribe,  agreed  with  government 
calls  for  negotiations  to  end  the  dispute,  but  said  the  government's 
insistence  that  the  activists  first  leave  the  farms  they  seized  as  a 
condition  for  talks  is  unacceptable  to  the  protesters. 

Hundreds  of  indigenous  people  are  taking  part  in  the  protests,  armed 
with  machetes,  slingshots  and  wooden  sticks. 

They  argue  the  government  has  gone  back  on  promises  to  give  them  more 
reservation  land  to  feed  their  growing  populations,  which  has  forced  them 
to  take  action. 

Hardline  President  Alvaro  Uribe's  administration  has  rejected  talks 
unless  the  activists  leave  the  farms,  setting  the  stage  for  a potential 
showdown . 

Indigenous  groups  successfully  used  forced  occupations  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s  to  increase  their  land  holdings,  especially  in  southern  Colombia 
where  they  argued  more  land  was  needed  to  feed  their  growing  populations. 

But  in  recent  years  the  government  has  opposed  these  efforts,  saying 
that  if  Indians  believe  they  have  a right  to  the  land,  they  should  seek  it 
through  proper  legal  channels. 

There  are  94  legally  recognised  indigenous  tribes  (often  called  'indios' 
or  Indians)  in  Colombia,  totalling  800-thousand  people  or  about  two 
percent  of  the  population. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hectares  (acres)  have  been  designated  as  Indian 
reservations . 

Copyright  c.  2005  CBS  Broadcasting,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mapuche  Tribe  Fights  to  Remove  Benetton  From  Homeland  (Updatel) 

November  21,  2005 

(Bloomberg)  - Benetton  Group  SpA,  the  Italian  apparel  maker  whose 
advertising  celebrates  diversity,  is  being  accused  by  Argentina's  Mapuche 
Indians  of  trying  to  bury  the  tribe's  heritage. 

Benetton,  the  largest  landowner  in  Patagonia,  a barren,  windswept  region 
that  spans  Argentina  and  Chile,  said  this  month  it  will  set  aside  75 
square  kilometers  (30  square  miles)  for  the  Indians.  The  Mapuches,  who 
number  about  40,000,  claim  the  government  stole  the  land  from  them  in  the 
19th  century. 

"We  don't  want  or  need  Benetton's  donation,"  Rosa  Chiquichano,  a 
lawmaker  in  Patagonia's  Chubut  province  and  a descendant  of  the  indigenous 
Mapuche  and  Tehuelche  population,  said  in  an  interview  from  Esquel, 
Argentina.  "We  want  a restitution  of  our  land.  We  want  reparation  for  the 
land  that  was  taken  away  from  us." 

The  dispute  pits  the  survivors  of  Indian  tribes  whose  lands  were  seized 
by  the  government  in  1878  against  a company  whose  advertising  conveys  a 
commitment  to  social  issues  and  racial  equality.  Campaigns  to  publicize 
the  United  Colors  of  Benetton  brand  included  images  of  condoms  of 
different  colors  and  a white  baby  nursing  at  a black  woman's  breast. 

Benetton,  which  obtains  20  percent  of  its  wool  from  sheep  grazing  on  the 
land  in  Patagonia,  says  the  Mapuches  are  utilizing  the  company's  name  to 
grab  attention  in  a long-standing  dispute  that  extends  beyond  its  lands. 

"The  Benetton  name  has  been  effectively  used  to  bring  attention  to  the 
issue  of  the  land  and  its  indigenous  people  in  Argentina,"  said  Federico 
Sartor,  the  company's  spokesman  in  Ponzano  Veneto,  Italy.  "Benetton  has 
little  to  do  with  this  issue.  We've  never  expropriated  land  from  anyone." 

Spanish  Conquerors 

The  tribe,  estimated  at  about  1.5  million  by  15th  century  Spanish 
conquerors,  was  defeated  in  the  Desert  Campaign  of  1878,  in  which 
Argentina's  army  cleared  land  for  agriculture  and  livestock,  according  to 
a history  published  by  the  Universidad  de  Chile.  War  Minister  lulio  A. 
Roca,  who  later  became  president  of  Argentina,  led  the  government  troops. 

The  Mapuches  have  been  impoverished  and  nomadic  rural  workers  since, 
eking  a living  from  agriculture  and  cattle. 

Most  of  Patagonia  is  covered  by  arid  plains  that  are  suitable  only  for 
sheep  grazing.  In  some  areas,  land  near  river  valleys  is  used  for  fruit 
cultivation,  while  the  scenery,  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Andes  Mountains 
and  their  foothills  in  the  west  of  the  region  draw  millions  of  tourists 
each  year.  Cable  News  Network  founder  Ted  Turner  and  Douglas  Tompkins,  the 
founder  of  The  North  Face  Inc.  apparel  company,  both  own  property  in 
Patagonia . 

Indian  Claims 

The  seeds  of  the  current  dispute  date  to  1991,  when  Luciano  Benetton 
bought  the  land  from  Compania  Tierras  del  Sud  Argentino  SA,  becoming  one 
of  the  biggest  landowners  in  Argentina.  The  company  raises  16,000  head  of 
cattle  and  280,000  sheep.  It  produces  1.3  million  kilograms  (2.9  million 
pounds)  of  wool  annually.  Last  year,  Benetton  was  Argentina's  largest  wool 
producer . 

Benetton,  which  owns  900,000  hectares  (2.2  million  acres)  through 
holding  company  Edizione  Holding  SpA,  became  a focus  for  Indian  claims  in 
2002  after  the  company  won  a lawsuit  to  evict  an  unemployed  Mapuche  couple 
that  settled  on  385  hectares  of  Benetton  land  to  raise  goats  and  grow 
vegetables.  Police  enforcing  the  judgment  tore  down  the  couple's  house  and 


confiscated  their  oxen  and  plough. 

The  eviction  drew  attention  in  Europe  in  Duly  2004,  when  the  Italian 
press  published  a letter  in  which  Adolfo  Perez  Esquivel,  a 1980  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  for  his  defense  of  human  rights  in  Argentina,  accused 
Benetton  Chief  Executive  Luciano  Benetton  of  having  the  "same  mentality  as 
the  conquistadors." 

Initial  Offer  Rejected 

Benetton  made  an  overture  to  the  Mapuches,  offering  Esquivel  2,500 
hectares  of  land  in  Patagonia  two  days  before  a Nov.  8,  2004,  meeting  of 
Nobel  laureates  in  Rome.  Esquivel  turned  it  down,  saying  he  couldn't 
assume  responsibility  for  land  that  belonged  to  the  Mapuches. 

This  month,  Benetton  raised  the  offer  to  7,500  hectares,  or  0.7  percent 
of  the  company's  total  holdings,  a donation  that  it  plans  to  make  in 
Danuary,  channeled  through  the  Chubut  provincial  government. 

"The  gift  is  a symbolic  gesture  of  social  responsibility,"  the  company 
said  in  a Nov.  16  statement. 

"Benetton's  best  gesture  would  be  to  let  us  work  in  our  plot  of  land 
instead  of  coming  up  with  all  these  gifts,"  Rosa  Nahuelquir,  the  wife  in 
the  evicted  couple,  said  in  an  interview.  "That's  what  we  need.  That's 
where  our  hope  and  our  work  is." 

Benetton  set  up  a Web  site,  http://www.benettontalk.com  , this  month  to 
discuss  issues  raised  in  the  dispute.  The  site  says  the  company  has  made 
several  goodwill  gestures  toward  the  indigenous  communities.  In  1997,  the 
company  invested  $800,000  to  set  up  a museum  of  Mapuche  history  in  the 
village  of  Leleque  in  Chubut. 

Nahuelquir  criticized  the  museum  initiative,  saying  the  Benetton  family 
"knows  nothing  of  our  culture.  They  do  those  things  for  publicity  and  to 
defend  the  company  from  its  bad  neighbor  attitude." 

To  contact  the  reporter  on  this  story: 

Daniel  Helft  at  dhelft@bloomberg.net 
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"SEIZURE"  SUFFERED  AT  "HAUDENOSAUNEE  CONFERENCE"  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

MNN.  Nov.  19,  2005.  The  conference,  "Haudenosaunee  Under  Siege", 
was  about  the  acceptance  of  the  supremacy  of  colonial  "federal  Indian 
law".  The  majority  attending  were  traditionalists  who  adhere  to 
Haudenosaunee  law.  The  fire  within  them  was  not  given  a voice.  It 
was  like  a Day  Leno  or  Conan  O'Brien  television  late  night  show 
format.  Instead  of  discussing  issues  and  passing  them  back  and  forth 
between  the  people,  speakers  sat  on  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  Robert  Porter,  the  MC,  sat  at  a desk  to  the  right.  The  only 
people  who  spoke  were  those  on  the  speakers'  list.  Most  of  them  were 
tribal  or  band  councilors  ? people  who  had  accepted  to  act  according 
to  colonial  law  instead  of  our  own  constitution, 

Kaianereh ' ko:wa . 

Serious  issues  facing  Haudenosaunee  society  were  ignored.  The  buzz 
in  the  audience  was,  "Federal  Indian  law  is  killing  us.  We'll  never 
go  along  with  it".  Good  governance,  exercising  our  rights  and 
powers,  how  our  law  protects  the  people  and  the  environment  were 
shunted  aside.  We  hoped  a comparison  would  be  made  between 
Haudenosaunee  law  and  colonial  law.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Many  came  screaming  out  of  the  auditorium  half  way  through  the 
meeting,  "Robert  Porter,  we  came,  we  saw  and  we  left  empty-handed  and 
empty-headed!",  they  said  as  they  scrambled  out  door.  They  jumped  in 


their  cars  and  drove  to  the  "Sing"  in  nearby  Onondaga  and  had  a great 
time. 

The  first  speaker  was  Dim  "Finder's  Fee"  Ransom,  of  the  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  Tribe.  Fie  talked  about  skenneh  (peace).  It  was  a smoke  and 
mirrors  'Cirque  du  Soleil1  performance.  Ransom  said,  "We  have  become 
media  driven  and  price  driven"  (Speak  for  yourself!)  Of  course,  he 
didn't  admit  how  much  he'd  been  lining  his  own  pockets  by  taking 
money  from  casinos.  His  job  is  to  make  it  look  like  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  land  claims  settlements  in  exchange  for  a few  casinos  for 
someone. 

"We  have  to  survive  for  the  next  500  years"  (We  hope  this  boring 
conference  doesn't  go  on  for  that  long).  "It's  the  loss  of  culture 
and  language."  (Which  he  doesn't  speak.  Fie  can't  lose  what  he 
doesn't  have). 

"What's  the  crisis  of  the  day?"  Ransom  asked,  as  he  looked  at 
himself.  "We  have  the  biggest  IGA  in  the  country  on  our  territory" 
(owned  and  operated  by  white  people).  Fie  said  nothing  about  how  he 
himself  had  been  facilitating  the  use  of  our  territories  as  tax 
havens  for  non-natives.  A written  question  was  sent  up  on  why 
Ransom,  a member  of  the  school  board,  allowed  the  Salmon  River  school 
to  pull  the  Mohawk  thanksgiving  address.  Also,  why  is  he  allowing  a 
few  to  use  the  rights  of  the  people  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  name 
of  "Indian  sovereignty".  Since  when  has  putting  a brown  face  on  the 
white  system  amounted  to  respect  for  Indigenous  rights? 

Rob  Porter  had  asked  people  who  had  questions  to  write  them  on  cards 
and  send  them  up  to  him.  Ransom's  ravings  incited  hundreds  of 
questions.  A huge  pile  collected  on  Rob  Porter's  desk.  Fie  never 
answered,  not  a one! 

There  was  no  heckling  from  the  audience  as  there  might  have  been  with 
a presentation  of  bull  shit  in  white  society.  We  are  still 
traditionalists.  We  listen  and  wait  our  turn  to  speak.  Rob  knew 
this  about  our  culture.  So  he  never  left  us  an  opening.  That's  how 
we  got  controlled. 

Ransom  said  that  land  claims  achieved  better  relationships  in  the 
community!!  Yes,  now  everybody  wants  to  sue  him  for  lying  to  them. 

What  happened  to  accountability?  Fie  said  the  referendum  favoring 
the  land  claim  was  the  highest  ever,  if  you  call  700  out  of  15,000 
people  a majority.  Relations  with  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  have  never  been  worse.  They  are  all  working  with  him  to 
kill  us  off  and  take  everything  we  have. 

In  what  was  taken  as  a subliminal  threat.  Ransom  also  extolled  the 
work  of  the  19  police  forces  keeping  an  eye  on  our  people.  Fie  said 
he  wants  to  deal  with  other  (brain  dead)  leaders  who  are  like  him  (A 
very  telling  remark) . Said  a bystander,  "There  are  3 remedies  for 
what  these  traitors  have  done  to  us  ? impeachment,  banishment  from 
this  and  all  other  territories,  and  eviction  without  ever  being  able 
to  come  back". 

Rob  Porter  announced  that  Syracuse  University  is  going  to  give  out 
fully  paid  scholarships  to  Haudenosaunee  people.  So  he  can  train 
more  sell-outs  in  his  Governance  Program!  I am  not  sending  my 
grandkids  there. 

The  next  speaker  was  Brian  "32  Acres"  Patterson,  of  Oneida.  "Segole" 
he  greeted.  Fie  speaks  with  a heavy  Indian  accent.  But  watch  out 
when  he  gets  mad,  he  can  sound  just  like  a regular  New  Yorker.  Then 
he  told  some  stories  about  his  childhood  long  long  ago  and  how  he  got 
his  nick  name.  Fie  bragged,  "We  can  now  go  to  Albany  with  a hard  face 
and  mill  around  with  all  those  (crooked)  politicians.  We  can  hold 
our  heads  up  high,  (when  we  hang  out  with  those  low  brow  racketeers), 
that's  how  important  we  are  now". 

"But  it's  time  now  to  stay  home  and  deal  with  our  own  people"  (if 
there  are  any  left).  Brian,  our  question  is  why  did  you  agree  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  white  man  and  then  say  that  this  is  the  model  for  the 
rest  of  us,  you  fink?  We  need  to  know  what  threats  are  coming  our 
way.  Patterson  began  to  sound  like  he  was  ready  to  throw  in  the 
towel.  (Don't,  Brian.  The  Mohawks  are  still  here.  You  don't  have 


our  permission  to  do  that.  Listen  to  your  older  brothers.) 

Next  was  Chief  Angie  "Where's  my  finder's  fee?"  Barnes  of  Akwesasne 
council  on  the  Canadian  side.  She  was  apparently  good  in  sports  in 
high  school.  She  said  she  is  interested  in  traditional  ways,  but  she 
dropped  the  ball.  Instead  of  turning  to  her  own  people  she  stumbled 
across  the  poor  Toltecs  of  Mexico  and  mangled  whatever  info  she  could 
find  about  them.  We  don't  know  how  she  did  her  research,  but  some 
pages  were  missing.  According  to  her,  the  Toltecs  have  4 basic 
principles:  (1)  be  impeccable  with  words;  (2)  don't  make 
assumptions;  (4)  try  your  best.  She  forgot  what  (3)  was.  It  could 
have  been  tell  the  truth  or  do  your  home  work.  Thank  goodness  there 
weren't  (5)!  Barnes  said  she  has  been  under  siege  for  500  years. 

(These  seizures  are  getting  contagious.  Actually,  we  are  under 
siege  by  the  fraudulent  tribal  and  band  council  governments).  "We've 
done  the  right  thing  and  things  could  have  been  better",  she  said 
(Don't  strain  yourself,  Angie). 

Barnes  mentioned  she  was  delayed  because  the  bridge  out  of  Akwesasne 
was  closed  down  due  to  5 border  guards  badgering,  belittling  and 
bothering  a young  115-pound  Mohawk  girl.  They  became  terrified  of 
her,  especially  when  her  grandmother  showed  up.  She  gave  them  a 
backhand  glance  and  they  fled  like  cockroaches.  Imagine  if  10  of  us 
women  showed  up  we  could  have  gotten  rid  of  50  of  them!  Barnes  was 
told  about  this  incident  at  her  Alouette  party  and  asked  for  a full 
report.  "I  am  going  to  do  something  about  this",  she  said. 

Randy  "Who  never  got  a finder's  fee"  Phillips,  Oneida,  was  next.  We 
wondered  if  this  guy  was  colonized  yet.  Then  he  said  he  would  send 
the  government  to  the  traditional  council  for  treaty  making  as  if  any 
of  us  wants  to  sign  anything  away. 

Remember,  don't  send  your  kids  to  this  program  to  be  turned  into 
federal  Indian  law  idiots! 

R.  Donald  Maracle,  Mohawk,  talked  about  trying  to  get  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  to  hear  a case  dealing  with  garbage  dumps 
contaminating  the  water  and  the  environment.  He  described  how  the 
Canadian  court  system  dealt  with  the  case  by  refusing  to  hear  it, 
giving  bureaucrats  carte  blanche  to  interpret  the  law  any  way  they 
want.  Dustice  for  them  but  not  for  us!  This  is  what  our 
participation  in  the  colonial  system  boils  down  to.  Those  who  appeal 
to  the  colonial  system  in  good  faith  get  shunned  and  ignored. 

For  the  $35  conference  fee,  each  attendee  got  a white  T-shirt  with  a 
clenched  FU  fist  on  the  back.  We  women  had  our  own  little  conference 
and  decided  we  will  never  allow  Rob  Porter  and  the  University  of 
Syracuse  to  abuse  us  ever  again. 

Let's  give  the  final  word  to  John  Cree  of  Kanehsatake.  "No  matter 
how  much  money  you  make.  Dim  Ransom,  it  will  never  solve  your 
problem.  Selling  cigarettes  is  a way  for  our  people  to  make  a little 
money  to  feed  our  families.  You  open  the  door  to  taxation  and 
control  by  outsiders.  It's  none  of  your  business.  Get  it?"  At 
this  point.  Ransom  recoiled  in  his  seat. 

By  the  end  of  the  conference  most  of  the  disappointed  audience  had 
left.  There  were  angry  caucuses  in  the  hall.  People  were  just  plain 
tired  of  having  their  intelligence  insulted.  Rumor  has  it  that  those 
many  that  fell  asleep  in  their  chairs  and  stayed  on  to  the  bitter  end 
had  a chance  to  see  Rob  being  given  an  award  ? something  only  a 
mother  would  do. 

We  are  left  with  the  question,  when  is  there  going  to  be  a "real" 
Haudenosaunee  conference? 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
kahentinetha2@yahoo . com 
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Yellowknives  Dene  reach  Snap  Lake  deal 
CBC  News 

November  14,  2005 

The  Yellowknives  Dene  First  Nation  has  reached  an  impact  benefit 
agreement  with  the  diamond  giant  De  Beers  over  its  Snap  Lake  mine. 

The  agreement,  signed  Monday  afternoon  in  Ndilo,  a community  on  the 
outskirts  of  Yellowknife,  includes  provisions  for  jobs,  business 
opportunities,  training  and  development.  It  also  outlines  financial 
compensation  to  the  First  Nation  for  loss  of  use  of  its  traditional 
territory . 

There  was  no  immediate  word  on  how  much  money  the  band  would  receive. 

"Our  negotiation  team  has  worked  very  hard  over  the  past  three  years, 
and  we  are  now  satisfied  that  we  have  reached  a final  agreement  that  will 
benefit  the  Yellowknives  Dene  First  Nation  through  employment,  training 
and  business  opportunities  for  the  life  of  this  mine  at  Snap  Lake," 
Yellowknives  Chief  Peter  Liske  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a DeBeers  news 
release. 

"It's  a good  agreement." 

The  Snap  Lake  mine  will  employ  500  people  during  full  production,  and 
will  produce  1.5  million  carats  per  year.  It  is  the  first  completely 
underground  diamond  mine  in  Canada  and  will  be  De  Beers'  first  mine 
outside  of  Africa. 

The  mine  is  scheduled  to  open  in  the  third  quarter  of  2007,  with  full 
production  being  achieved  in  2008. 

A formal  signing  ceremony  involving  the  community  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Dettah  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2005. 
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Lawyer  blasts  mine  firm  bid  to  extend  injunction  against  B.C.  natives 
STEVE  MERTL 
November  14,  2005 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - The  lawyer  for  a group  of  northern  B.C.  aboriginals  says 
a mining  company's  attempt  to  extend  an  injunction  against  a road  blockade 
is  an  "invidious  and  draconian  weapon"  used  to  criminalize  opposition  to 
resource  development. 

Members  of  the  Tahltan  First  Nation  opposed  a bid  Monday  by  Fortune 
Minerals  Ltd.  of  London,  Ont.,  to  extend  an  injunction  granted  in 
September  against  opponents  of  the  company's  plans  for  a coal  mine  on 
their  traditional  territory. 

The  injunction  was  set  to  expire  Tuesday  but  Fortune  lawyer  Rosanne  Kyle 
said  preliminary  drilling  and  environmental  testing  was  not  completed 
before  winter  set  in  because  of  delays  in  removing  the  blockade. 

The  RCMP  arrested  15  people,  most  of  them  tribal  elders,  on  Sept.  16  for 
defying  the  injunction  two  weeks  after  it  was  issued. 

"They  really  only  had  about  two  weeks  of  clear  weather  to  do  the 
drilling,"  Kyle  told  Justice  Robert  Bauman  of  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

Kyle  said  drilling  can  be  wrapped  up  next  spring  but  that  opponents  of 
the  project  have  said  publicly  they  intend  to  resume  the  blockade. 


But  lawyer  Cameron  Ward,  acting  for  the  protesters,  urged  Bauman  to 
dismiss  the  extension  application,  saying  it  was  "tantamount  to  an  abuse 
of  this  court's  process." 

Such  injunctions  are  "an  invidious  and  draconian  weapon  (used)  by  big 
business  to  visit  criminal  sanctions  on  people,"  said  Ward. 

He  noted  that  after  obtaining  the  civil  injunction.  Fortune  missed  the 
deadline  to  file  the  required  statement  of  claim  detailing  the  damage 
caused  by  the  protest. 

Ward,  who  has  represented  environmental  protesters  since  the  mass 
arrests  at  Clayoquot  Sound  in  1993,  said  companies  almost  never  follow  up 
once  they've  succeeded  in  getting  the  courts  to  force  police  to  arrest 
protesters . 

Fortune  is  using  the  civil  courts  to  make  "ad  hoc  criminal  law"  that 
prevents  people  from  asserting  their  rights,  said  Ward. 

Kyle  argued  Fortune  has  the  support  of  the  local  band  councils,  the 
native-owned  Tahltan  Resource  Development  Corp.,  and  the  Tahltan  Central 
Council . 

The  blockaders  represent  a small  minority  mainly  belonging  to  one  family 
branch  of  Tahltan  people,  members  of  the  Iskut  band,  who  claim  title  to 
the  Klappan  Mountain  area  where  the  mine  would  be  located,  she  said. 

But  Ward  noted  the  Tahltan  Central  Council  is  not  a governing  body  and 
that  there  are  widespread  divisions  among  the  Tahltan  people  - 2,000  to  5, 
000  people  depending  on  whose  estimates  are  used  - about  how  development 
should  proceed  on  their  traditional  territory.  The  band  council  office  was 
occupied  for  several  months  this  year. 

"This  is,  in  short,  a political  issue,  not  an  issue  of  civil  litigation, 
" Ward  said. 

The  injunction  extension  should  be  adjourned  until  the  province  holds 
meaningful  consultations  with  the  Tahltan  First  Nation,  he  said. 

Listening  to  the  arguments,  Bauman  noted  the  hearing  was  not  about  the 
mining  project  or  opposition  to  it,  but  concerned  the  company's  legal 
right  to  use  a public  road. 

The  territory  of  the  Tahltan  Nation  covers  approximately  150,000  square 
kilometres  in  northwestern  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  an  area  rich  in 
wildlife  and  natural  resources. 

Besides  Fortune,  Shell  Canada  Ltd.  tried  to  begin  preliminary  work  on  a 
project  to  extract  coal  gas  from  deposits  there  and  several  other 
companies  have  exploration  permits  in  the  region. 

Opponents  say  resource  development  would  defile  the  sacred  headwaters  of 
the  Stikine,  Skeena  and  Nass  Rivers. 

Kyle  noted  the  area  is  not  pristine.  Fortune  and  its  predecessors  have 
spent  $70  million  exploring  it  and  the  41  test  holes  the  company  was 
drilling  were  in  an  area  "that's  already  like  Swiss  cheese." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Canadian  Press. 
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Disappeared  aboriginal  women  not  forgotten 
November  14,  2005 

by:  Matt  Ross  / Indian  Country  Today 

Pressure  exerted  on  Canadian  government,  police  to  change  attitudes 

OTTAWA  - More  than  three  months  have  elapsed  since  Gwenda  Yuzicappi  last 
saw  her  19-year-old  daughter.  Amber  Redman,  who  disappeared  in  rural 
Saskatchewan.  Particularly  troubling  is  how  there  are  no  further  leads  in 
the  case  following  this  presumed  abduction. 


"Of  the  people  they've  interviewed,  102  days  later  I'm  still  exactly 
where  I was  from  day  one,"  said  Yuzicappi.  She  presented  her  story  during 
an  Oct.  24  press  conference  on  Parliament  Hill  in  commemoration  of  the 
one-year  anniversary  of  "Stolen  Sisters:  Discrimination  and  Violence 
against  Indigenous  Women  in  Canada,"  a report  released  by  Amnesty 
International . 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada,  the 
event  brought  attention  to  the  disproportionate  number  of  First  Nations 
women  who  have  been  abducted  while  "Stolen  Sisters"  highlights  how  these 
severe  felonies  have  not  been  deemed  a priority  by  numerous  police  forces. 

Amnesty  International's  involvement  with  this  crisis  demonstrates  that 
this  is  a case  of  human  rights  violations. 

NWAC  President  Beverley  Dacobs  acknowledged  that  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  has  made  strides  recently  in  bridging  the  cultural  and 
historical  gaps  between  Native  populations  and  law  enforcement.  However, 
she  said  she  thinks  the  disappearance  of  aboriginal  women  is  not  taken 
seriously  by  those  sworn  to  uphold  the  law. 

"When  it  comes  to  all  of  Canada  and  different  jurisdictions,  the 
provincial  police  are  not  affiliated  with  the  RCMP:  so  what  we're  saying 
is  to  develop  a national  policing  strategy  for  all  police  so  there  aren't 
jurisdiction  problems  when  an  aboriginal  woman  goes  missing,"  Dacobs  said. 

"Stolen  Sisters"  charges  how  police  agencies  nationwide,  combined  with 
public  apathy,  have  led  to  racist  behavior,  directly  or  inadvertently.  In 
comparing  investigations  to  the  disappearances  of  women  from  other  races, 
the  report  stated  how  indigenous  Canadian  women  are  not  treated  fairly  and 
are  at  a higher  risk  of  becoming  victims. 

Though  no  official  statistics  have  been  kept,  the  number  of  missing  and 
murdered  First  Nations  women  is  estimated  at  500  over  the  past  30  years. 
Public  inquiries  have  determined  one  of  the  reasons  behind  these  targeted 
murders  is  how  aboriginal  women  are  perceived  as  members  of  society. 

Craig  Benjamin  of  Amnesty  International  said  aboriginal  women  are 
specifically  chosen  to  be  victims  of  abductions  and  sex-related  crimes 
because  the  perpetrators  believe  they  can  escape  justice;  and  because 
police  want  to  avoid  the  delicate  issue  of  racism,  race-based  statistics 
are  not  gathered. 

"Social  attitudes  within  the  white  population,  part  of  which  is  the  lack 
of  regard  to  [aboriginal  women's]  worth  and  humanity,  we  see  time  and 
again  a factor  against  the  action  towards  indigenous  women  and  there's 
almost  an  acceptance  [of  this],"  said  Benjamin. 

When  Redman  disappeared  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan,  on  Duly  15, 
she  was  only  separated  from  her  party  for  a short  time.  Clues  revealed  by 
her  mother,  including  the  fact  that  Redman's  purse  remained  in  the  car  in 
which  she  arrived,  indicate  she  was  hastily  taken. 

Yuzicappi  remembers  her  daughter  as  having  "a  beautiful  personality  and 
very  humorous  ...  she  is  a beautiful  Dakota  woman."  Although  Redman's  last 
known  whereabouts  - a local  bar  - might  lead  to  some  assumptions,  her 
mother  quickly  dispelled  any  notion  that  this  abduction  was  forthcoming. 

"There's  that  myth  with  respect  to  First  Nations  women  [that  they  do] 
drugs,  or  they  drink,  or  are  prostitutes;  but  I find  that  unacceptable," 
Yuzicappi  said  during  a phone  interview.  "My  daughter  was  not  a prostitute. 
And  yes,  she  liked  to  have  fun  with  her  friends." 

NWAC  believes  the  estimate  of  500  disappearances  is  in  fact  too  low. 
Dacobs  said  the  first  priority  is  to  trace  any  patterns  regarding  missing 
women  by  poring  through  police  records,  and  eventually  create  a biography 
of  those  killed  by  interviewing  family  members. 

"We  want  to  ensure  these  women  are  treated  as  human  beings  and  that  they 
have  come  from  somewhere,  and  not  how  the  media  have  portrayed  these 
stereotypes,"  said  Dacobs. 

Dacobs  doesn't  buy  into  the  excuse  that  stereotypes  of  aboriginal  women 
should  be  any  reason  to  dismiss  missing  person  reports  that  have  been 
filed. 

"If  family  members  know  they've  been  gone  and  they  want  to  report  them 
missing,  why  isn't  there  an  all-out  call  as  they  do  for  non-aboriginal 
women?" 

One  of  the  12  proposals  by  "Stolen  Sisters"  includes  "expanding  programs 


which  provide  advocates  to  assist  Indigenous  people  in  their  contacts  with 
police  and  with  courts."  Other  funds  to  be  received  by  NWAC  will  be 
directed  at  social  services  to  coordinate  these  efforts. 

"This  is  a human  rights  abuse  that  can  only  be  corrected  with  a 
coordinated  plan  of  action  within  the  range  that  assures  all  levels  of 
government  [and  agencies]  are  going  to  take  action/'  Benjamin  said. 
"[Police  action]  can't  take  place  in  a vacuum  and  without  reform  of  police 
policy,  it's  going  to  be  very  hard  for  these  programs  to  succeed." 

While  Amnesty  International,  NWAC  and  other  aboriginal  groups  look 
forward  to  changes  in  Canadian  values  and  practices,  Gwenda  Yuzicappi  has 
returned  to  Saskatchewan  in  anticipation  of  the  day  her  daughter  comes 
home. 

"We  are  all  mothers,  parents;  and  no  matter  what  our  background  is,  we 
are  all  human  beings.  Please  don't  forget  about  my  daughter.  Amber  Redman. 
Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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I got  a request  this  week  from  Kim  Foltz,  who  established  and 
singlehandedly  manages  the  Native  American  Prisoner  Network.  She's  asking 
for  a volunteer  to  help  handle  some  of  the  work  associated  with  keeping 
that  network  going. 

What  some  of  you  familiar  with  this  service  for  Indian  prisoners  seeking 
pen  pals  may  not  realize  is  that  Kim  recently  experienced  a long  and 
serious  illness.  She's  better  now,  but  between  the  time  she  lost  due  to 
illness  and  her  current  adjustment  to  a move  and  new  job,  she's  gotten 
behind  handling  mail.  What  she'd  like  is  a volunteer  to  help  by  sending 
information  packets  to  inmates  seeking  to  be  included  on  the  web  site. 
Please  write  to  Kim  at  khoward@napn . us  if  you're  interested. 

If  you'd  like  to  see  the  Native  American  Prisoner  Network's  site, 
go  to  http://www.napn.us 
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PURPOSE. 


ONLY  after  the  dark  wet  days 

Do  we  fully  rejoice  in  the  sun's  bright  rays. 


Sweeter  the  crust  tastes  after  the  fast. 
Than  the  sated  gourmand's  finest  repast. 


The  faintest  cheer  sounds  never  amiss 
To  the  actor  who  once  has  heard  a hiss. 


And  one  who  has  dwelt  with  his  grief  alone. 
Hears  all  the  music  in  friendship's  tone. 

So,  better  and  better  I comprehend 
How  sorrow  every  would  be  our  friend. 


AN  INDIAN  TEACHES  THE  WHITE  MAN  PUNCTUALITY. 


The  story  is  told  of  one  Mathias  Splitlog,  chief  of  the  Wyandottes, 
who  lives  in  Kansas,  and  being  known  to  possess  about  a million  dollars 
worth  of  property,  is  called  the  wealthiest  Indian  in  America. 

Although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  unable  to  read  or  write,  he 
is  a keen  businessman. 

By  his  shrewdness  and  ability  he  has  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  houses  and  lots  in  Kansas  City,  and  has  money 
invested  in  a number  of  paying  enterprises. 

The  white  men  to  whom  he  gave  a $20,000  lesson  in  punctuality  had 
persuaded  him  to  sell  them  a certain  tract  of  land  for  $140,000  and  were 
to  pay  him  the  money  at  ten  o'clock  at  a bank  in  Kansas  City. 

On  the  appointed  morning,  a few  minutes  before  the  hour  named,  the 
old  Indian  entered  the  bank  and  took  a seat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a clock. 
The  capitalists  had  not  appeared  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  reached 
the  hour. 

As  it  began  to  strike  the  old  Indian  rose  to  his  feet,  and  at  the 
last  stroke  of  the  clock  he  promptly  walked  out  of  the  building. 

On  the  street,  less  than  a block  away,  he  met  the  men  who  were  to  buy 
his  land  hurrying  toward  the  bank. 

They  begged  him  to  return  with  them,  but  he  refused,  saying  that  if 
they  still  wished  to  deal  with  him  he  would  meet  them  at  ten  o'clock  o 
the  following  day  at  the  same  place. 

This  time  both  the  white  men  and  the  Indian  were  promptly  on  hand; 
but  when  the  former  offered  old  Mathias  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the 
land,  he  told  them  that  while  $140,000  was  yesterday's  price,  today's 
price  was  $160,000;  and  to  these  terms  they  finally  were  compelled  to 
accede. 


CIGAR  AND  PIPE  NOT  SO  DANGEROUS  AS  A CIGARETTE. 


A leading  chemist  says: 

There  are  five  ingredients  in  every  cigarette,  each  one  of  which  is 
calculated  to  destroy  human  life. 

First  there  is  the  oil  of  the  tobacco. 

Next,  the  oil  in  the  imported  paper,  which  is  nearly  as  destructive. 
Third,  the  arsenic  introduced  to  make  the  paper  burn  white  and  add  a 
peculiar  flavor. 

Fourth,  the  saltpetre  put  in  the  tobacco  to  prevent  it  from  moulding, 
and  finally,  the  *opium*  that  is  sprayed  on  the  tobacco  to  give  it  the 
insidious  influence  which  it  possesses  over  the  brain. 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  animal  life  of  a young  man  is  killed? 

In  the  cigar  or  pipe  we  have  but  *one*  poison,  - nicotine,  - but  it 
is  not  inhaled. 

If  the  Indians  could  only  KNOW  this  they  would  put  a stop  to  their 
little  boys  taking  into  their  lungs  this  terrible  cigarette  poison  which 
brings  disease. 

It  is  because  of  cigarette  smoking  that  we  see  so  many  Indian  young 
men  thin  and  weak  and  hollow-eyed  and  consumptive. 

Our  Carlisle  boys  when  they  go  home,  if  they  MUST  go,  could  do  a 
great  work  among  the  little  boys  in  the  tribe  by  discouraging  their 
smoking  cigarettes. 

It  is  not  half  so  bad  for  them  to  smoke  a pipe,  and  that  is  bad 
enough  and  should  be  discouraged,  too. 


(*Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.*) 


(P-  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

-AT  THE- 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

BY  INDIAN  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 
EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance, 
so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  paper  from  the 
Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  *American  Volunteer*  has  entered  our  exchange  list  and  we  count 
it  as  the  best  printed  paper  in  the  town  of  Carlisle. 


We  hear  that  Frank  Aveline  has  returned  to  New  York  City  and  is 
working  at  his  trade,  after  a few  months  absence  in  the  west. 


Willie  Morgan  is  on  the  Pawnee  Agency  police  force.  Frank  West  is 

doing  well,  and  Abram  Platt  is  still  sticking  at  his  carpenter  trade  there. 


It  is  said  that  Benajah  Miles  was  the  champion  sign  talker  when  he 
was  here.  We  do  not  hear  anything  from  him  since  he  went  home,  through 
signs  or  any  other  medium. 


We  learn  with  regret  that  Samuel  Gruett  who  went  home  this  summer  was 
ill  when  it  came  time  to  return  to  the  school  in  the  Fall.  He  went  to 
work  on  his  father's  farm  with  so  much  energy  that  he  broke  down. 


A card  from  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Platt,  who  so  frequently  favors  us 
with  something  from  her  pen  over  the  signature  of  A-te-ka,  (Pawnee  name 
of  affection  for  Grandma)  asks  that  her  HELPER  be  sent  to  Oberlin,  0., 
which  means  that  she  will  be  there  for  an  indefinite  time. 


When  a young  Indian  man  or  woman  steps  up  to  you  and  addresses  you  in 
good  English,  having  all  the  manners  of  a cultivated  person,  and  you 
having  known  the  same  young  man  or  woman  but  a few  years  ago  when  he  or 
she  came  direct  from  camp,  was  dressed  in  Indian  clothing,  and  could 
speak  no  English,  you  can't  help  feeling  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
transformation.  Country  life  with  its  opportunities  for  INDIVIDUAL 
training  does  it  every  time. 


For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8-page  periodical  containing  a summary  to  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  for  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 

The  Fair. 

The  Fair  is  a good  place  to  observe  the  mental  calibre  of  people. 

Those  who  stand  around  gaping  to  see  how  they  can  spend  the  few  cents 
that  are  burning  holes  in  their  pockets,  and  care  nothing  for  the  real 


purposes  of  the  Fair,  have  small  weak  brains.  If  one  wants  to  buy  candy 
or  something  substantial  to  eat,  the  best  way  is  to  buy  it  and  then 
hurry  away  to  look  at  something  of  more  importance. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  our  boys  and 
girls  in  Machinery  Hall  examining  the  engine  and  the  threshers  and 
washing-machines  and  other  inventions.  Many  also  studied  intelligently 
the  productions  of  the  Cumberland  County  farms,  and  the  chickens  and 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  works  of  art  and  industry  in  the  main 
building,  but  a few  boys  and  girls  of  weak  intellects  hung  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  around  the  Merry-go-round  waiting  for  a chance  to  spend 
five  cents.  They  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves,  but  we  can 
but  excuse  them  because  they  are  mere  children  in  minds,  although  big  in 
bodies,  some  of  them. 

What  should  we  go  to  a Fair  for? 

Yes,  to  have  a good  time,  but  most  of  all  we  should  go  to  see  new 
inventions,  the  products  of  industry,  the  works  of  art,  and  examine  and 
think  about  and  compare  and  learn. 

If  we  do  not  go  for  this  purpose,  we  make  a mistake. 


The  social  given  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  gymnasium  last  Thursday 
evening  was  a success  in  every  particular.  Edward  Marsden,  our  Alaskan 
friend  who  is  staying  with  us  until  after  the  Chicago  trip,  took  a 
conspicuous  part.  Chauncey  Yellow  Robe  welcomed  the  guests  on  the  part 
of  the  association.  The  spacious  hall  was  decorated  with  Japanese 
lanterns  and  flags.  Refreshments  of  ice-cream,  cake  and  lemonade  was  a 
part  of  the  treat,  and  all  retired  having  enjoyed  a full  and  pleasant 
evening. 


Rev.  E.G.  Wilson,  for  24  years  missionary  among  the  Indians  and  for 
several  years  Principal  for  the  Shingwauk  and  Wawanosh  Homes  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Canada,  has  resigned  said  Principalship  to  engage  in  mission 
work  among  the  settlers  of  the  Fraser  River  country,  British  Columbia, 
2300  miles  distant  from  his  present  home. 


We  have  word  from  quite  a number  who  wish  to  enter  the  "Four  Prize" 
contest.  It  may  not  take  a very  long  list  to  win  the  prize.  The 
regulations  governing  the  contest  being  printed  in  full  on  the  last 
page,  this  is  a good  paper  to  keep.  Let  big  and  little,  old  and  young, 
ALL  help  to  enlarge  our  subscription  list. 


To  the  interested  worker,  it  matters  not  HOW  MUCH  HE  IS  DRIVEN.  The 
more  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  better  he  thrives  under  it.  When  we  are  not 
INTERESTED  and  don't  care,  that  is  the  time  the  driving  does  us  harm  and 
that  is  the  time  to  shut  up  shop  and  go  home. 


Mark  Evarts  has  gone  home  to  Pawnee,  I.T.,  expecting  to  return  to  the 
East . 


(P-  3) 

MAKE  something! 

DO  something! 

BE  something! 

The  above  is  the  quintessence  of  Captain's  talk  on  Saturday  night. 
Francis  Marceau  has  entered  the  printing-office. 

Several  hard  rains  recently  have  brightened  up  the  parade. 

Visitors  are  numerous  this  week,  on  account  of  the  Fair. 

Miss  Seabrook  took  a business  trip  to  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Hilton  of  Carlisle  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Gable,  of  York,  were 
among  the  callers  this  week. 

Fred  A.  Wilson,  one  of  the  new  pupils  from  Detroit,  Minn.,  is 
attending  Dickinson  Preparatory. 

John  G.  Morrison  is  already  making  this  little  engine  speak  for  the 
elbow  grease  that  he  is  expending  on  its  brasses  and  shiny  parts. 
Equal  to  grasshoppers:  Sixty-four  of  our  boys  struck  a 24  acre  field 
of  corn  at  the  lower  farm  last  Saturday  and  in  2 hours  and  41  minutes 


had  it  all  cut  and  shocked. 

Miss  Booth  visited  the  school  on  Tuesday,  having  a cheerful  word  to 
offer  here  and  there  to  those  who  remember  her  as  one  of  us.  She  is  now 
teaching  at  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Va. 

Two  or  three  of  the  printers  have  *sweeping*  down  to  a science.  They 
can  get  more  dirt  out  of  a large  room  with  less  dust  and  fuss  than  the 
average  office  boy  or  house  girl  in  the  country. 

The  circle  of  King's  Daughters  known  as  "The  Wayside  Gleaners"  have 
elected  the  following  officers  for  this  year:  President,  Leila 
Cornelius;  Vice  President,  Celicia  Wheelock'  Secretary,  Vista  Gray; 
Treasurer,  Spyna  Devereaux;  Mrs.  Dixon  has  been  chosen  as  leader  of  the 
circle. 

The  Embryo  Debating  Society,  composed  of  the  younger  boys  of  our 
school,  has  elected  officers  as  follows:  President,  Clark  Gregg;  Vice 
President,  Joseph  Martinez;  Secretary,  Frank  Shively'  Treasurer,  John  G. 
Ground;  Reporter,  Perry  Kennerly:  Marshal,  Luke  Peqouongay. 

Two  of  the  small  ponies  in  the  world,  drawing  one  of  the  smallest 
wagons  we  ever  saw  and  in  which  was  seated  a huge  man,  created  quite  an 
excitement  among  our  boys  and  girls  on  Saturday,  as  they  drove  through 
the  grounds.  Irene  wanted  her  papa  to  buy  her  just  such  a little  team  at 
once. 

The  clouds  on  Monday  morning  early  started  on  a race,  and  some  people 
thought  before  the  race  was  finished  there  would  be  nothing  much  left  on 
the  earth  hereabouts.  Save  the  rattling  of  blinds,  swaying  of  tin  roofs, 
dancing  of  balcony  chairs  and  roaring  of  chimneys,  thereby  shattering 
sensitive  nerves,  there  was  no  damage  done,  however. 

Mr.  H.A.  McCandless,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  a guest  of  Mrs. 

Given's  for  a few  days  this  week.  On  Monday  evening  and  informal  social 
was  given  in  his  honor  by  Miss  Moore,  and  on  Tuesday,  Miss  Moore,  Miss 
Eva  Sage  and  Mr.  McCandless  visited  the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg. 

All  went  to  the  Fair  on  Wednesday. 

Answer  to  last  week's  riddle:  Railroads. 

Miss  Kate  Sage  left  for  Atlanta,  Sunday  evening. 

Three  thousand  school  children  in  line  marching  through  the  streets 
of  Carlisle  on  Battalion  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  line  with  its 
stately  tread  and  precise  military  move,  the  whole  town  was  pleased  and 
gave  them  a friendly  cheer. 

Robert  Matthews  is  finding  things  at  home  exactly  as  his  friends  here 
said  he  would.  Not  being  able  to  get  work  he  is  already  using  money  he 
had  laid  up,  but  instead  of  lying  around  idly,  however,  he  is  working  in 
the  shoe-shop  at  the  Agency  school  for  his  board,  and  means  to  strike 
out  in  the  States  soon  to  hunt  for  work. 

William  H.  Carefell,  our  one-armed  boy,  is  authorized  agent  to 
receive  HELPER  and  *Red  Man*  subscriptions.  He  also  sells  "Stiya,"  the 
story  of  a returned  Pueblo  girl,  and  Photographs.  He  gets  a commission 
and  hopes  to  do  quite  a little  business  and  wide  awake  and  we  trust  many 
will  favor  him  with  orders. 

The  item  last  week  giving  the  names  of  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  Girls'  Endeavor  Society  should  have  read  What-so-ever  Circle 
officers.  The  Endeavor  Society  Officers  are  Miss  Rosa  Bourassa, 
President;  Miss  Belinda  Archiquette,  Vice  President;  Miss  Daisy  Dixon, 
Secretary;  Miss  Minnie  Yandall,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Ida 
Warren,  Treasurer;  Miss  Julia  Dorris,  Marshal  and  Miss  Burgess,  Critic. 
Messrs.  Henderson  Dunkle,  Frederick  Genrich  and  John  Bragunier  of 
Delphi,  Indiana,  all  old  soldiers  who  came  East  to  take  part  in  the 
G.A.R.  celebration  in  Washington,  called  on  their  way  to  Gettysburg  to 
pay  a visit  to  their  soldier  friend,  Capt.  Pratt.  Mr.  Dunkle,  known 
among  his  comrades  as  the  Senator,  was  a printer  in  his  younger  days, 
and  stepping  to  the  case  set  up  a line  or  two,  showing  our  Indian  boys 
that  he  still  remembers  the  boxes  and  can  hold  the  stick  as  well  and 
better  than  they. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  year  was  given  last  Friday  night  and  was 
marked  by  a lively  time  all  through.  We  have  heard  better  speaking  from 
the  platform  at  other  exhibitions  but  it  was  a good  one  for  the 
beginning,  and  rarely  have  we  had  a more  enjoyable  entertainment,  taking 


into  consideration  the  music  furnished  by  the  band  and  the  variety  of 
the  programme.  The  parts  of  the  programme  deserving  special  mention  are: 
The  essay  by  Leon  Williamson  and  read  by  Asher  Parker;  a solo  by  Edward 
Marsden;  a very  thoughtfully  written  essay  on  the  "U.S.  Ship  Baltimore" 
by  Daniel  Varner;  a quartette  by  Messrs  Abraham,  St.  Cyr,  Wheelock  and 
lames,  and  a piano  and  cornet  selection  by  Miss  Moore  and  Dennison 
Wheelock.  At  the  close.  Miss  Rankin  gave  selection  "No  Halfway  Doin' s," 
which  brought  out  a cheer  of  applause  which  exceeded  anything  we  have 
had  for  many  a day.  She  was  obliged  to  respond  again,  and  again  the 
applause  was  most  hearty.  It  takes  Miss  Rankin  to  wake  us  up. 


(P-  4) 

FOUR  PRIZES. 


1.  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

2.  TEN  DOLLARS. 

3.  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

4.  A GOOD  PERCENTAGE. 

We  can  afford  to  furnish  our  little  paper  for  the  small  sum  of  ten 
cents  a year  only  by  maintaining  a large  circulation.  We  therefore  make 
the  following  liberal  offer,  trusting  there  will  be  many  to  respond. 

The  person  sending  us  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  before  the 
1st  day  of  lanuary,  1893,  will  received  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  in  cash. 

The  person  sending  the  next  highest  list,  will  receive  Ten  Dollars. 

The  persons  sending  the  third  highest  list,  will  receive  Five  Dollars. 
The  ten  highest  below  the  third  list  shall  be  rewarded  by  a return  of 
ten  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  Or,  to  make  it  plain  to  the  little  folks, 
for  every  dollar  sent  to  us  we  will  send  back  ten  cents.  This  holds  good 
only  to  persons  sending  the  ten  highest  lists  after  the  third  or  Five 
Dollar  list. 

Rules  Governing  the  "Four  Prize"  Content. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  us  at  any  time.  A careful  account 
with  the  contestant  will  be  kept  and  the  number  of  subscriptions 
credited  on  the  receipt  of  each  letter. 

The  year's  subscription  each  subscriber  will  begin  at  the  time  the 
list  is  received. 

The  money  must  in  every  instance  accompany  the  names,  and  may  be  sent 
in  any  form  most  convenient  to  the  sender,  2-cent  postage  stamps  for 
amounts  under  a dollar  being  as  acceptable  as  anything. 

The  names  and  addresses  must  be  plainly  written,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  with  the  words  "Contest  Letter"  must  be  written 
across  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  every  letter 
containing  a list,  as  follows: 

"Contest  Letter" 

Sent  by  


Date  

This  letter  contains subscriptions  (giving  the  number  of 

subscriptions . ) 

If  this  is  not  seen  on  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  a letter  we  will 
consider  it  as  regular  mail  matter.  WE  prefer  as  many  names  as  possible 
from  one  Post  Office,  but  will  accept  any  address  within  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Subscriptions  must  be  NEW.  Those  who  have  once  taken  the  HELPER, 
however,  and  regarded  as  NEW. 

If  your  list  be  a long  one  arrange  it  alphabetically. 

To  all  those  who  enter  the  contest,  the  regular  "Standing  Offer"  for 
premiums  does  not  hold  good.  To  all  others  it  remains  the  same. 

Sample  copies  for  distribution  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person 
wishing  to  engage  in  the  contest. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  in  reference  to  the  contest 
if  a two-cent  stamp  accompany  the  request. 


The  names  of  the  persons  sending  the  twenty-five  highest  lists  with 
the  number  of  subscribers  each  secures,  will  be  published  in  the  first 
INDIAN  HELPER  printed  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1893. 

Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


COMMISSIONER  MORGAN  TO  VISIT  GENOA. 


Preparations  are  being  made  to  receive  Gen.  T.J.  Morgan,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  together  with  the  senate  Indian  committee  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  next  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th.  An  entertainment  will  be 
given,  by  the  Indian  children,  in  the  evening,  in  the  new  auditorium. 
Short  addresses  will  be  given  by  the  senators.  The  school  will  be  open 
for  inspection  from  4 to  6 o'clock  p.m.  The  large  school  room  will  be 
filled  with  samples  of  work  done  in  the  school  rooms  and  in  all  of  the 
shops.  An  invitation  is  extended  to  all,  and  no  better  opportunity  could 
be  had  to  visit  the  school  and  see  the  work  done  by  the  Indians. 

Remember  the  invitation  is  free  to  all.  -*Pipe  of  Peace,*  published  at 
the  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Indian  School. 


Anagrams  from  an  Aged  Friend. 

Transform  the  letters  in  the  following  sentences  into  single  words: 

1.  'Tis  ye  govern. 

2.  Ten  teapots. 

3.  East  cherry. 

4.  Nay  I repeat  it. 

5.  Got  as  a clue. 


A Riddle  Learned  by  Capt.  Pratt  when  he  was  a boy. 
Who  is  the  shoe  maker  makes  shoes  without  leather. 
With  all  the  four  elements  joined  together. 

He  has  fire  and  water  and  earth  and  air. 

And  each  of  his  customers  takes  two  pair? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ANAGRAMS:  1.  Patience;  2.  Telegraphs;  3. 
Miniature;  4.  Magistrate;  5.  Pedagogues. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 

http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog 
linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

PO  Box  1451,  Carlisle  PA  17013 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  14  November  2005  01:39  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  20-November  26 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

20 

The  fairy  terns  are  pale  ghosts  against  the  night  sky. 

21 

The  haunting  call  of  the  pueo  invokes  the  spirit  of  the  wind. 

22 

The  full  moon  is  rosy  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  clouds 
surrounding  it  are  royal  purple. 


23 

Heed  well  the  cycles  of  your  life. 

24 

Let  your  dreams  be  a source  of  inspiration. 

25 

Be  grateful  for  the  ancestors  who  helped  shape  your  life. 

26 

In  every  conversation,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  listen. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Rustywire:  First  Thanksgiving"  

Date:  Thu,  3 Nov  2005  08:22:37  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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First  Thanksgiving 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

The  sound  of  silversmiths  working  in  a sweatshop  making  Indian  jewelry 
brought  together  young  kids  from  different  reservations.  Each  day  was 
filled  with  work  turning  out  rings,  bracelets  and  squash  blossoms.  They 
lived  together  at  work  singing  Indian  songs  from  their  work  benches,  and 
during  breaks  played  basketball  outside  and  in  time  shared  more  than  their 
time  there  but  also  when  the  day  was  done,  time  with  one  another. 

When  you  are  far  from  home,  a long  ways  from  the  rez,  you  seek  out 
others  like  you,  it  doesn't  matter  their  tribe,  just  that  they  are  natives 
and  share  a kinship  in  the  way  they  were  raised  and  like  many  people  like 
to  laugh  and  play  ball  together. 

Three  of  them  were  newly  married  less  than  a year  and  lived  just  not  too 
far  from  one  another.  Turkey  day  was  coming  and  so  they  decided  to  get 
together  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving.  It  was  small  affair,  just  three 
couples  they  were  a mixed  up  group,  far  from  their  own  reservations . In 
the  midst  of  them  were  a Omaha,  Hope,  Ute,  Navajo  and  Sioux  all  far  from 
home  married  less  than  a year.  Their  apartments  were  small  in  this  college 
town  and  so  they  decided  to  have  their  first  Thanksgiving  together. 

David  and  Gretchen  were  just  married  that  summer,  she  was  a little 
taller  than  he  was,  she  stood  5 ’10"  and  he  was  5 '8".  It  was  the  time  of 
clogs;  those  shoes  that  had  thick  soles  some  were  an  inch  others  grew  to  8 
inches  or  so.  David  worked  the  silver  and  Gretchen  buffed  the  jewelry. 

When  they  came  to  work,  she  was  taller,  but  one  day  he  walked  in  and  stood 
her  same  height.  Looking  down  he  had  those  cloy  shoes  an  inch  or  two  added. 
A few  days  later  Gretchen  came  in  and  she  had  on  the  same  size  shoes.  On 
the  following  payday,  David  was  seen  walking  around  with  shoes  that  were 
three  inches  high  and  so  he  stood  taller  than  she  did.  Well,  Gretchen  came 
in  with  shoes  that  made  her  taller  still. 

A week  later,  the  boss  came  in  and  wondered  why  all  the  silversmiths 
were  standing  not  too  far  from  the  door  to  the  shop.  He  was  told  we  are 
just  waiting  for  a little  bit  for  David  and  Gretchen.  They  came  in  and 
stood  there  with  stilts  on,  their  shoes  had  soles  6-inch  soles  and  they 
had  a hard  time  walking.  There  were  thirty  of  us  there  and  we  all  laughed 
at  them  and  they  did  not  say  a thing  but  went  to  work.  It  was  the  Sioux 
girl,  Gretchen  who  got  to  cook  the  turkey  for  us. 

Curtis  and  Maxine  had  just  had  a little  girl,  Marie.  Curtis  was  easy 
going  he  came  from  Macy,  Nebraska,  Omaha  country  and  his  wife  was  from 
Second  Mesa.  He  was  a good  silversmith,  his  work  was  clean  and  he  neat.  I 
learned  a lot  about  patience  from  him.  He  never  got  mad  but  took  any 
problems  out  on  the  basketball  court,  he  was  quick  and  agile  and  a good 
ball  player.  We  spent  a lot  of  lunches  outside  playing  ball  with  the 


chintzy  hoop  we  used.  There  is  a lot  to  be  said  for  Indian  basketball,  it 
is  a game  that  tests  skill,  stamina,  endurance,  teamwork  and  is  having  a 
good  time.  All  the  things  that  seem  to  bother  you  float  away  in  the  wind 
when  you  play  ball  and  life  in  the  city  is  bearable  afterwards.  Sometimes 
the  group  would  get  together  and  sing,  Bobo,  a Crow  brought  a base  drum 
and  we  learned  to  make  drumsticks  and  sing  those  old  pow  wow  songs  and 
every  once  in  a while  a 49er  to  stir  things  up. 

My  first  born  was  on  the  way  and  so  when  Turkey  day  came  my  wife,  Merl 
was  in  the  hospital  my  son  born  the  day  before,  so  I made  the  salad  and 
told  Curtis  when  I got  downstairs  that  Merl  was  at  the  hospital,  but  he 
already  knew,  Maxine  had  already  visited  her  there  seeing  the  baby  boy  we 
had.  I went  in  and  we  waited  for  David  and  it  got  toward  noon. 

They  finally  got  there  and  we  were  hungry. The  table  was  ready,  and 
everything  was  layed  out.  Gretchen  brought  in  the  turkey  and  set  it  down. 
Maxine  helped  her  and  got  a knife  to  carve  it.  It  looked  really  good,  the 
juices  were  just  on  the  skin,  it  made  it  look  moist  and  you  could  smell  it. 
Ah,  nothing  like  turkey  at  Thanksgiving. 

She  put  it  on  the  table  and  we  said  a simple  prayer  and  then  Curtis  cut 
the  turkey.  He  reached  over  and  picked  up  the  knife  and  began  to  cut  it 
like  they  show  in  Betty  Crocker's  CookBook  along  the  bottom  of  the  breast. 
He  was  having  a hard  time,  it  wouldn't  cut.  He  tried  to  cut  it  but  it 
wouldn't  cut.  He  looked  at  Gretchen,  who  sat  there  quietly  watching  him. 

He  peeled  the  skin  back  and  said,  I think  this  bird  is  still  frozen. 
Gretchen  said  I put  it  in  the  oven  three  hours  ago  and  it  should  be  done. 
Maxine  said,  did  you  thaw  last  night  all  the  way.  Gretchen  said,  I didn't 
you  had  to  do  that.  Being  so  far  from  home  and  not  having  really  cooked 
before  she  was  still  learning.  We  laughed  a good  one  and  she  started  to 
cry,  but  we  told  her  it  was  ok. 

We  called  all  over  town  and  found  one  restaurant  that  was  open  and  so  we 
had  chicken  for  Thanksgiving,  but  it  was  good  one  and  when  we  see  each 
other  every  once  in  a while  we  laugh  about  it.  This  was  our  turkey  day. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Del  "Abe"  Hones  Poem:  Semper  Fidelis"  

Date:  Tuesday,  November  08,  2005  02:37  am 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Dones  [abeabe@att.net] 

Sub j : Semper  Fidelis 

Marine  Birthday  - November  10 

Semper  Fidelis 

On  the  tenth  day  of  November 
In  Seventeen  seventy-five 
Two  Battalions  were  formed 
And  the  Marine  Corps  came  alive. 

The  Continental  Congress 

Had  passed  a resolution 

For  a landing  force  for  the  fleet 

A new  Navy  Institution. 

Since  that  day  so  long  ago 
Through  all  conflicts  of  our  Nation 
They've  fueled  stories  and  folklore 
And  stirred  the  imagination. 

They're  usually  the  first  to  go 
The  "spearhead"  of  the  fight 
Some  who  heard  they  were  coming 
Have  turned  tail  and  took  flight. 

They've  offered  up,  gave  their  All 
And  that  continues  to  this  day 
Standing  tall,  marching  forth 


To  show  others.  Freedom's  way. 


Del  "Abe"  Hones 
11-07-2005 


"RE : American  Indian  Young  Adult  Novel"  
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American  Indian  Young  Adult  Novel,  Grand  Canyon  Rescue, 

Wins  Another  Book  Award 
November  15,  2005 

American  Indian  author  Devon  Mihesuah's  young  adult  novel.  Grand  Canyon 
Rescue,  has  won  the  Arizona  Writers'  Association  Children's  Book  of  the 
Year.  It  previously  won  the  Oklahoma  Writers ' Federation  Best  Young  Adult 
Novel  of  the  Year  and  was  finalist  for  the  Oklahoma  Book  Award.  Grand 
Canyon  Rescue  is  an  outdoor  adventure  story  of  peril  and  courage  that 
takes  place  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  on  the  Grand  Canyon's  North  Rim. 

Baldwin  City,  KS  (PRWEB)  November  15,  2005  - American  Indian  author 
Devon  Mihesuah's,  Grand  Canyon  Rescue,  has  won  the  Arizona  Writers' 
Association  Children's  Book  of  the  Year.  The  adventure  story  of  peril  and 
courage  that  takes  place  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  on  the  Grand  Canyon's  North 
Rim  has  already  won  the  Oklahoma  Writers'  Federation  Best  Young  Adult 
Novel  and  was  finalist  for  the  Oklahoma  Book  Award. 

Devon  Mihesuah,  is  Oklahoma  Choctaw  and  the  Cora  Lee  Beers  Price 
Teaching  Professor  in  International  Cultural  Understanding  in  the  Center 
for  Indigenous  Nations  Studies  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  She  is  author 
of  a dozen  non-fiction  scholarly  works  and  fiction  stories  that  deal  with 
American  Indian  empowerment  and  decolonization.  She  also  serves  as  Editor 
of  the  international  journal  of  indigenous  studies,  the  American  Indian 
Quarterly . 

"The  heroine,  Tuli  Black  Wolf,  is  a positive  role  model  who  Native  youth 
can  emulate,"  Mihesuah  says.  "Her  mother  Virginia  is  a nationally-known 
tracker  and  Tuli  has  learned  about  being  prepared  for  outdoor  emergencies 
from  her.  In  this  novel,  Tuli  learns  about  winter  survival  the  hard  way." 

Grand  Canyon  Rescue  has  a strong  message  for  outdoor  enthusiasts  who 
venture  into  the  wilderness  without  adequate  preparation.  Tuli  must  use 
her  search  and  rescue  skills  to  save  lost  hunters  after  an  unexpected 
snowstorm  on  the  Grand  Canyon's  North  Rim.  When  her  famous  search  and 
rescue  tracker  mother  is  called  to  help  locate  missing  hunters  on  the  rim, 
Tuli  is  allowed  to  go  with  her  on  the  dangerous  search.  Although  Tuli  is 
assigned  to  set  up  camp  and  care  for  the  tracking  dogs,  one  evening  while 
accompanying  her  mom  on  a quick  search  the  two  are  separated  by  a 
rainstorm. 

Now  alone  in  the  great  forest  and  in  a potentially  dangerous  situation, 
Tuli  must  decide  if  she  will  stay  put  like  her  mother  taught  her  to  do  if 
she  became  lost,  or  if  she  will  utilize  her  knowledge  of  tracking  and 
survival  to  embark  on  a hunt  to  find  the  lost  men.  The  answer  comes  easy 
the  next  morning  when  she  discovers  the  hunters'  tracks.  She  locates  the 
lost  hunters,  but  one  becomes  seriously  ill  and  they  find  themselves  in  an 
early  snowstorm.  In  order  to  save  them  Tuli  must  embark  on  another  trek 
through  deep  snow  to  find  the  base  camp. 

"The  men  Tuli  finds  were  not  prepared  for  the  early  snow,"  Mihesuah  says. 
"This  is  not  an  unrealistic  situation.  My  husband  was  turkey  hunting  on 
the  rim  last  November  and  his  group  ran  into  the  same  problem.  The  snow 
fell  so  quickly  they  didn't  have  time  to  hook  up  the  trailer.  The  snow 
piled  higher  than  the  truck  bumper  so  he  had  to  leave  our  r.v.  for  two 
weeks  until  the  snow  melted  a bit.  His  group  got  off  the  rim,  but  he  is  an 
experienced  hunter  and  even  if  the  truck  couldn't  get  out,  he  had  adequate 


clothes,  food  and  fuel.  The  men  in  this  story  are  not  so  prepared." 

"Tuli  Black  Wolf  is  a terrific  role  model,"  says  Mihesuah.  "This  young 
woman  is  not  only  trying  to  find  her  identity  as  a tribal  person,  she  also 
finds  that  adults  don't  have  all  the  answers.  Boys  can  learn  from  this 
story  and  so  can  adults  who  have  forgotten  what  it  means  to  be  a child  who 
knows  that  he  or  she  can  handle  responsibility,  but  is  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  prove  him  or  herself.  Tuli  has  always  tried  to  live  up  to 
her  mother's  high  expectations,  but  she  surpasses  them  and  doesn't  even 
realize  it." 

Grand  Canyon  Rescue  is  the  first  in  an  adventure  series  involving  Tuli. 
Mihesuah  has  almost  completed  the  second  novel  in  the  series.  Bad  Luck  at 
Big  Bend,  and  the  third.  Glacier  Fire! 

Copies  of  Grand  Canyon  Rescue  can  be  purchased  through  Booklocker.com. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2005,  PRWeb(TM) . All  Rights  Reserved. 
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'Johnny  Tootall, ' 'Trudell,'  'Hank  Williams  First  Nation' 

take  Indian  festival  awards 

Delfin  Vigil,  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 

November  17,  2005 

When  the  30th  edition  of  San  Francisco's  American  Indian  Film  Festival 
ended  last  week,  it  evoked  emotions  as  mixed  as  the  many  tribes  it  focuses 
on . 

"It  was  uplifting,  but  there  was  also  anger  along  with  joy,  sadness  and 
most  importantly,  pride,"  said  Michael  Smith,  president  and  founder  of  the 
festival,  which  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1977  after  two  years  in  Seattle. 

Smith,  who  is  of  Sioux  descent,  has  watched  the  film  festival  grow  from 
a handful  of  16mm  submissions  to  the  more  than  1,000  glimpses  of  American 
Indian  life  captured  on  lenses  across  the  country  and  delivered  to  his 
office  this  year.  But  something  is  still  missing. 

"The  hope  is  to  soon  have  a nationally  televised  American  Indian  films 
award  show,"  said  Smith.  "Every  ethnic  group  in  the  country  has  their  own 
awards  show  except  our  people.  We  want  to  see  that  change." 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  much  to  celebrate  at  the  American  Indian 
Motion  Picture  Awards  Show  that  Smith  hosted  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  about  1,000  people  gathered  on  Saturday. 

Among  the  winners: 

Best  film  went  to  "Johnny  Tootall,"  directed  by  Shirley  Cheechoo,  about 
a confused  Bosnian  War  veteran  returning  home  to  face  the  new  battle  of 
becoming  chief  of  the  band. 

Aaron  James  Sorensen  won  the  best  director  award  for  his  film  "Hank 
Williams  First  Nation,"  a contemporary  look  at  life  on  a remote 
reservation  in  the  north  of  Canada. 

The  sleeper  of  the  festival  may  have  been  "Trudell,"  which  took  the  best 
documentary  feature  award.  Directed  by  Heather  Rae,  the  festival  opener 
was  a biography  of  John  Trudell,  an  Indian  poet  and  musician  who  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  1969  takeover  of  Alcatraz. 

It  was  a perfect  opener,  according  to  Smith,  because  "Trudell  is  a 
lightning  rod  of  energy  that  inspires  Indian  people  to  take  charge  and 
stand  up  against  injustice." 

E-mail  Delfin  Vigil  at  dvigil@sfchronicle.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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After  classes  end 

Unique  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation  program  enhances  cultural 
and  academic  learning  for  youngsters. 

By  Susie  Pakoua  Vang  / The  Fresno  Bee 
November  21,  2005 

PORTERVILLE  - Sixteen-year-old  Adam  Christman  held  his  head  low  as  he 
wailed  a traditional  American  Indian  prayer  song. 

Sister  Teresa  Christman,  12,  harmonized  with  Adam  as  they  serenaded  a 
group  of  wide-eyed  youngsters  in  an  after-school  program  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  Tule  River  Indian  Study  Center. 

When  the  siblings  had  finished  their  performance  and  nodded  shyly  at  the 
applause,  they  returned  to  their  seats  and  worked  diligently  on  math 
homework  with  others  in  small  study  groups. 

Adam  and  Teresa  are  among  40  children  from  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Reservation  who  are  enrolled  at  the  study  center,  a unique  after-school 
program  that  reinforces  and  enhances  cultural  and  academic  learning. 

Monday  through  Thursday,  the  tribal  children  from  the  Porterville,  Ducor 
and  Springville  areas  are  picked  up  at  their  schools  after  classes  end. 

They  spend  about  two  hours  each  evening  working  with  accredited  teachers 
on  homework  assignments,  get  a snack  and  have  computers  available. 

John  Focke,  program  director  of  the  center,  said  the  study  center  is 
unique  because  of  its  small  student-teacher  ratio. 

While  California  schools  are  struggling  to  put  no  more  than  20  students 
in  classes,  the  after-school  program  offers  tutoring  sessions  where  one 
accredited  teacher  works  with  six  students. 

"They  are  highly  dedicated  and  qualified  teachers,"  Focke  said.  "They 
have  the  ability  to  take  these  students  where  they're  unable  to  take 
themselves . " 

Tribal  administrator  Dave  Nenna  said  small  classes  are  important  because 
students  are  less  hesitant  to  ask  for  help. 

The  smaller  you  keep  it,  the  more  effective  it  is,"  Nenna  said.  "When  a 
teacher  is  able  to  ...  give  that  individualized  attention,  then  I think 
there's  more  of  a bond  established  between  the  student  and  the  teacher." 

Students  not  only  learn  at  their  own  speed,  but  the  familiar  Native 
American  paintings  and  artifacts  that  line  the  wall  also  make  the  center 
more  inviting  to  students,  Focke  said. 

"When  students  are  more  comfortable,  it  makes  them  feel  confident,"  he 
said . 

Nenna  said  the  after-school  program  started  when  reservation  leaders 
noticed  that  students  were  dropping  out  of  high  school. 

So  five  years  ago,  administrators  allotted  an  unspecified  amount  of  the 
revenue  from  the  reservation's  Eagle  Mountain  Casino  to  spearhead  the 
center. 

Focke  said  the  study  center  used  to  offer  a ratio  of  three  students  per 
teacher,  but  limited  funding  reduced  the  staff  in  October  to  about  seven 
teachers . 

Nenna  said  providing  services  such  as  the  after-school  program  boils 
down  to  funding. 

"We'd  love  to  help  every  single  one  of  them,  but  we're  limited  on  space 
and  we're  limited  on  teachers  and  funding,"  he  said. 

The  accredited  teachers  are  paid  about  $25  per  hour  and  only  work  with 
six  students  for  a few  hours  each  week. 

Nenna  said  the  tribe  hopes  to  bring  the  student-teacher  ratio  back  to 
3-1.  The  tribe  is  in  the  middle  of  applying  for  a program  that  utilizes 
state  and  federal  funds  to  support  a variety  of  temporary  services  to 
Indian  families.  Nenna  said  he  hopes  the  program  can  eventually  expand  to 


include  children  outside  the  tribe. 

Focke  said  that  the  recent  staff  cutbacks  haven't  affected  the  program's 
popularity. 

Fifteen  Tule  River  tribal  students  are  on  the  waiting  list.  Students  in 
the  after-school  program  who  have  more  than  three  unexcused  absences  may 
lose  their  spot. 

Focke  said  parents  like  the  program  because  it  keeps  kids  away  from 
illegal  activities,  such  as  drugs  and  underage  drinking. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  them  running  all  over  until  their  parents 
get  home,"  he  said. 

The  program  also  focuses  on  reaching  out  to  younger  students.  About  75% 
of  the  children  are  in  elementary  school,  and  the  remaining  participants 
are  at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels. 

Focke  said  studies  show  that  if  students  are  reading  at  or  above  grade 
level  by  the  time  they  are  in  the  third  grade,  they  have  a greater  chance 
at  academic  success. 

"We're  giving  them  the  fundamentals  of  how  to  learn,"  such  as  how  to 
take  notes  and  where  to  sit  in  class,  he  said. 

Focke  said  the  reservation  has  seen  more  students  graduate  in  the  past 
few  years.  He  hopes  that  the  program  will  continue  to  help  more  students 
like  Adam  and  Teresa. 

In  between  calculating  algebra  problems  Wednesday,  Adam  said  that  if  he 
wasn't  at  the  after-school  program,  he  would  probably  be  hanging  with 
buddies  or  listening  to  music. 

"This  is  the  only  place  where  I can  do  homework,"  he  said. 

Adam  said  he  received  bad  grades  last  year,  but  since  he  joined  the 
after-school  program  this  year,  he's  passing  and  getting  an  A in  at  least 
one  class. 

The  curly-haired  Porterville  High  School  junior  said  he  wants  to  be  a 
recording  engineer  and  make  music,  a dream  he  hopes  to  accomplish  with  the 
help  of  the  center. 

Adam  said  he's  hopeful  because  the  center  has  already  given  him  the 
confidence  to  be  proud  of  his  culture,  especially  when  kids  jokingly  call 
him  a "native"  at  school. 

"I  tell  them,  'Yeah,  I'm  a Native,'"  Adam  said.  "That's  where  I come 
from.  That's  my  culture." 

The  reporter  can  be  reached  at  svang@fresnobee.com  or  (559)  622-2409. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Fresno  Bee. 
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Raising  consciousness  of  indigenous  issues 
By  Sunnie  Redhouse 
Daily  Lobo 
November  21,  2005 

Native  American  Studies  at  UNM  recognized  issues  facing  indigenous  people 
throughout  the  world  Friday. 

"It  was  a chance  to  bring  in  indigenous  people  to  share  issues  such  as 
the  struggle  for  land,  education  and  the  struggle  against  globalization," 
said  Gregory  Cajete,  director  of  Native  American  Studies.  "This  is  a rise 
of  indigenous  consciousness." 

The  talk  was  part  of  a three-day  event  that  took  place  on  campus. 

The  last  event.  Peacemaking  in  a World  of  Conflict,  summed  up  key  topics 
in  previous  panels  and  discussed  resolutions  that  would  eventually  be 
presented  to  the  United  Nations. 

David  Lujan,  director  of  American  Friends  Service  Committee-New  Mexico, 


said  the  symposium  is  an  opportunity  for  indigenous  people  to  share  issues 
facing  their  communities. 

"It's  a time  to  look  forward  to  the  next  decade  of  indigenous  people/' 
he  said.  "We  wanted  to  stress  the  importance  of  relations  to  each  other 
and  creating  relationships  with  each  other." 

No  students  attended  the  symposium,  but  participants  came  from  all  over 
the  world,  including  Colombia,  Peru,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  South  America 
and  Central  America. 

Issues  concerning  many  indigenous  people  in  the  United  States  included 
rights  to  land  and  water.  Shannon  Rivers,  of  the  Akimel  O'otham  people 
from  Arizona,  said  the  issues  discussed  are  essential  to  the  declaration 
presented  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  declared  Ian.  1 the  beginning  of  the  Second 
International  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  Peoples.  The  focus  of  the 
declaration  is  to  strengthen  international  cooperation  for  solving 
problems  indigenous  people  have  within  their  communities,  according  to  a U. 
N.  General  Assembly  report. 

Problems  and  possible  solutions  were  made  by  participants  and  panelists 
at  the  symposium.  They  will  be  compiled  and  presented  to  the  United 
Nations.  A specific  date  was  not  given  for  the  presentation. 

The  document  will  be  forwarded  to  participants  in  the  symposium, 
communities  affected  and  other  national  governments  and  international 
institutions . 

"One  of  the  biggest  issues  we  have  is  with  our  land  rights  and  our  water 
rights,"  Rivers  said.  "Now  that  we  know  we  have  these  issues  in  our 
communities,  we  have  to  take  it  to  an  international  and  national  level." 

With  the  help  of  translators,  many  panelists  who  spoke  only  Spanish  were 
able  to  share  issues  about  their  communities. 

One  visitor  included  Mino  Eusebio  Castro  of  Peru. 

He  said  communication  with  peers  and  the  government  is  an  important 
aspect  in  getting  indigenous  people's  concerns  heard. 

"We  have  to  be  able  to  communicate  equal  to  equal,"  he  said.  "We 
shouldn't  have  to  ask  for  the  right  of  the  earth.  It  is  ours.  We  inherited 
it . " 

Eusebio  Castro  spoke  about  the  difference  in  governments  he  called 
horizontal  government  and  vertical  government.  The  horizontal  government, 
he  said,  is  one  that  includes  civilians  in  its  talks.  The  vertical 
government  excludes  and  alienates  civilians. 

"We  still  have  a lot  of  work  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  are  visualizing  what 
the  future  will  look  like.  Our  spirituality  is  where  our  culture  comes 
from  and  where  we  get  the  strength  to  move  on." 

Cajete  gave  credit  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  other 
organizations  in  putting  together  the  event. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Daily  Lobo,  University  of  New  Mexico. 
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Quiet  life  ideal  for  nine  people,  one  dog  in  Bonanza 

By  Greg  Lavine 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

November  20,  2005 

FORT  DUCHESNE  - All  through  the  school  day,  Venita  Taveapont  drops  little 
phrases  in  her  native  Ute  language. 

If  someone  raises  a hand,  the  Uintah  River  High  School  teacher  might  say 
"tah,"  which  translates  to  "go  ahead." 


Should  a student  at  the  Font  Duchesne  charter  school  say  something 
inappropriate,  Taveapont  could  come  back  with  "kahchuhmyup, " which  loosely 
means  "don't  say  that." 

Some  of  her  students  from  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  recognize 
such  phrases.  But  those  without  Ute-speaking  parents  will  often  ask  what 
the  words  mean,  then  acquire  an  addition  to  their  vocabulary. 

Taveapont  came  by  the  language  naturally,  growing  up  in  the  1950s  among 
her  extended  Ute-speaking  family.  She  didn't  learn  English  until  she 
started  going  to  school. 

For  any  number  of  reasons,  today's  Ute  children  learn  English  first, 
then  maybe  pick  up  bits  of  their  ancestors'  language  at  home. 

It's  Taveapont 's  mission  to  make  sure  the  Ute  language  is  never  silenced. 

Such  efforts  to  revive  the  tribe's  native  language  are  among  the  ways 
Uintah  County  is  exploring  its  past  as  well  as  its  future.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  county,  a third-generation  family  of  ranchers  is  working  to 
preserve  their  dying  way  of  life. 

And  once  again,  it's  boom  time  in  the  county  as  drilling  companies  sink 
wells  deep  beneath  the  rocky  terrain  in  search  of  the  organic  material 
that  over  millions  of  years  has  transformed  into  oil. 

Taveapont  considers  herself  lucky  to  have  learned  her  native  tongue  in 
the  small  community  of  White-rocks,  in  western  Uintah  County,  from  her 
grandparents . 

"It's  very  important,"  she  says,  "because  how  we  learn  language  is  to  be 
exposed  to  it  at  an  early  age." 

In  the  1970s,  she  watched  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  create  policies  that  blocked  the  passage  of  Ute  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation.  While  she  grew  up  in  a home  with  an  array  of 
relatives,  each  HUD  house  could  only  have  a mother,  father  and  children. 
Grandparents  and  other  relatives  went  to  other  homes. 

"They  really  ripped  up  our  language  learning  and  cultural  learning," 
Taveapont  says.  "We  didn't  have  our  natural  language  teachers." 

While  HUD  since  has  changed  these  policies,  Ute  youth  today  are  immersed 
more  than  ever  in  English,  thanks  to  the  onslaught  of  cable  TV,  popular 
music,  movies  and  video  games. 

Out  of  about  3,500  enrolled  members  of  the  reservation,  about  320  can 
speak  fluently,  and  most  of  them  are  40  and  older.  As  the  oldest  speakers 
pass  on,  a bit  of  Ute  culture  dies  with  them. 

Progress  has  been  slow,  in  part  because  of  resistance  from  tribal  elders 
who  remember  being  punished  for  speaking  Ute  at  boarding  schools.  Elders 
didn't  make  recordings,  or  write  down  their  language,  in  part  because  the 
government  would  know  what  they  were  saying. 

"They  said,  'the  white  person  has  taken  everything  away  from  us, ' " 
Taveapont  says  as  she  takes  off  her  rose-tinted  glasses  to  wipe  away  a 
tear.  " 'We  don't  want  them  to  take  our  language  away  too.'  " 

Taveapont  has  helped  convince  elders  that  writing  down  their  language, 
along  with  videotaping,  will  help  preserve  it  for  future  generations  of 
Utes.  Various  elders  are  helping  Taveapont  create  a Ute  dictionary  as  well 
as  a unified  grammar  structure. 

While  the  60  Uintah  River  High  students  who  take  three  years  of  Ute  is  a 
start,  more  tribe  members  must  begin  to  "nooahpahguh"  - speak  Ute. 

"What  they  don't  realize  is  that  if  they  don't  use  it,"  Taveapont  says, 
"it's  not  going  to  last  forever." 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Harriet  M.  Alicea 
November  16,  2005 

Harriet  M.  Alicea,  73,  Oneida,  went  peacefully  to  be  with  the  Lord  Monday 
afternoon  Nov.  14,  2005,  at  a local  hospital.  She  was  born  Sept.  24,  1932, 
in  Green  Bay  to  the  late  George  and  Hilda  (Doxtator)  Skenandore.  On  Dec. 

31,  1952,  she  married  Rafael  Alicea. 

Harriet  was  employed  by  the  Seymour  School  District  as  a Native  American 
Student  Advocate  for  many  years. 

She  also  served  as  a local  Pastor  at  the  Oneida  United  Methodist  Church 
following  her  retirement.  Harriet  also  enjoyed  gardening  and  fishing  as 
well  as  spending  time  with  her  family. 

Survivors  include  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Glory  (Dean)  LaFlex, 
Green  Bay,  and  their  children,  Dustin  (Natalie)  Battershield , Dason 
Battershield,  Mattanah  and  Kayla  LaFlexj  Rafael  G.  Alicea,  Green  Bay  and 
his  children,  Ryan,  Ashlee,  and  Alexj  Duan  (Glynis)  Alicea,  Seymour,  and 
their  children,  Maria,  Antonio,  and  Dose;  Ana  (Ricardo)  Balbuena,  Green 
Bay;  Hilda  (Michael)  Wisneski,  Green  Bay  and  their  children,  Brandon,  Sara, 


and  Cody;  Tonya  (Leon)  Boucher,  Green  Bay,  and  their  children,  Eric  and 
Bryan.  Harriet  is  further  survived  by  her  sister,  Karen  Skenandore;  her 
brother,  Phillip  (Dorothy)  Skenandore;  her  sister-in-law,  Betty 
Skenandore;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  loving  husband  of  52  years,  Rafael,  on 
Feb.  22,  2005.  Harriet  was  further  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother, 

Anthony  Skenandore  Sr.,  and  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Irene 
(Royalton)  Cornelius. 

Friends  may  call  from  4 to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  (TODAY)  at  the  RYAN  FUNERAL 
HOME,  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  with  the  Oneida  Hymn  Singers  at  6:30  p.m. 
and  a church  prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  led  by  Rev.  lulio  Alavardo. 

Visitation  will  continue  after  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Meadowbrook  Church  701 
Hillcrest  Heights,  Green  Bay,  until  the  time  of  service  at  11  a.m.  with 
Pastor  Mark  Klaisner  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  at  the  Oneida  United 
Methodist  Church  Cemetery.  Please  go  to  www.ryanfh.com  to  express  online 
condolences  to  the  family. 

The  family  requests  instead  of  floral  and  plant  donations  memorials  are 
preferred  to  the  HARRIET  ALICEA  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  C/0  Oneida  United 
Methodist  Church  N6037  Cty.  Rd.  E,  De  Pere,  Wi.  54115. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  a Gannett  Company. 
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Boston  elder  passe 
November  21,  2005 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
Community  raises  funds  for  funeral  expenses 

BOSTON  - The  Native  American  Indian  Center  of  Boston  is  seeking  donations 
to  help  pay  for  the  funeral  of  a beloved  community  member  who  passed 
recently. 

Donna  Waiter,  69,  was  enrolled  in  the  White  Earth  Chippewa  Tribe  under 
her  maiden  name  of  Donna  Lorraisen.  She  succumbed  to  complications  of 
diabetes  on  Nov.  8. 

Waiter  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Edie;  a granddaughter,  Alexandria;  and 
two  great-grandchildren . Her  son,  Michael  Little  Wolf,  died  about  five 
years  ago. 

Waiter  moved  to  Chicago  from  the  White  Earth  reservation  in  Minnesota, 
got  married  and  moved  to  Boston  in  the  early  1950s.  She  had  a series  of 
jobs  in  Boston,  including  as  an  executive  housekeeper  at  Quality  Inn,  an 
employee  at  a movie  theater  and  a cook  at  a Greek  restaurant. 

Waiter  was  a longtime  community  member  in  the  Forest  Hills  area  of 
Boston  and  was  closely  associated  with  the  North  American  Indian  Center  of 
Boston,  beginning  as  a volunteer  during  the  center's  formative  years  in 
the  early  1970s.  She  used  the  center's  transportation  and  health  services, 
and  her  children  used  its  employment  and  training  services. 

She  was  involved  with  and  well-known  in  the  American  Indian  community  in 
Boston,  said  Barbara  Namias,  director  of  NAICOB's  Community  Health  Program. 

"Everybody  at  NAICOB  knew  her.  Donna  was  always  laughing.  She  was 
positive.  She  used  to  love  to  go  to  flea  markets  and  sell  at  flea  markets. 
She  would  brighten  up  the  place.  If  somebody  was  down,  she'd  tell  some 
jokes  or  some  stories  from  the  old  days  and  brighten  up  everybody's 
spirits.  I miss  her  smile.  I miss  her  laugh,"  Namias  said. 

Community  members  and  NAICOB  friends  are  working  to  raise  more  than  $5, 
000  to  cover  the  family's  funeral  expenses  because  Waiter  died  without  any 
savings  or  life  insurance,  Namias  said. 

Some  money  is  already  pledged.  The  White  Earth  Reservation  will  donate 
$200  and  NAICOB  will  contribute  $100. 


Checks  can  be  made  out  to  Alexandria  Waiter  and  mailed  to  Native 
American  Center  of  Boston,  attn:  Barbara  Namias,  105  S.  Huntington  Ave., 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Award-winning  artist  dies  at  43 
by:  Patti  3o  King 
November  21,  2005 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - Talmadge  Davis,  an  award-winning  artist  whose 
paintings  evoked  powerful  emotions  and  a deep  appreciation  for  his  artwork 
passed  away  Nov.  3 after  suffering  a massive  heart  attack.  He  was  43  years 
old . 

Born  in  Oklahoma  to  Robert  (Bob)  Lee  and  Patricia  L.  (Horton)  Davis  on 
May  30,  1962  in  McAlester,  Okla.,  he  spent  his  childhood  in  Crowder, 
Eufaula,  and  Tahlequah,  Okla.  After  high  school  in  Kerrville,  Texas, 

Davis'  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1982  - '87  included  a stint  in 
Germany  with  the  Special  Forces. 

After  relocating  to  Tahlequah  he  actively  pursued  his  passion  for  art, 
and  began  painting  full  time  in  1998.  Since  2000,  after  winning  a number 
of  first  place  and  Best  in  Show  prizes,  his  paintings  were  exhibited  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  art  show  at  Cherokee  Heritage  Center. 

The  driving  force  behind  his  art  was  the  preservation  of  Cherokee 
culture  and  ancient  history.  Although  he  never  formally  studied  art,  Davis 
was  given  the  title  "Master  Artist"  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Museum. 

He  was  also  the  recipient  of  many  art  show  awards  throughout  the  country, 
including  Tulsa  Indian  Festival;  Wichita  Indian  Market;  Southwest  Classic 
Art  Show;  and  a multiple  winner  for  Best  in  Category  and  Peoples'  Choice 
at  the  Cherokee  Heritage  Center.  In  addition,  he  was  awarded  the  Cherokee 
Medal  of  Honor  for  raising  awareness  about  Cherokee  National  heritage  in 
the  mainstream. 

At  the  29th  annual  Trail  of  Tears  Art  Show  in  2000,  Davis  took  home  the 
People's  Choice  Award  as  well  as  the  Best  of  Division  Award  for  his 
painting  entitled  "Walkabout  - A Warrior's  Spirit."  He  also  received  an 
honorable  mention  for  his  work  entitled,  "How  Far  Must  We  Walk  before 
We' re  Home. " 

In  2002,  at  a showing  of  more  than  300  works  of  fine  art,  Davis  took  the 
Grand  Award  at  the  31st  Annual  Trail  of  Tears  Art  Show  for  his  stunning 
painting,  "The  Headdress."  The  Bank  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Oklahoma  Arts 
Council,  the  show's  sponsors,  awarded  him  $1,500  in  prize  money  for  the 
piece.  Davis  always  used  real  people  as  models  for  his  work,  and  found 
inspiration  for  at  least  one  of  his  award  winners  in  a Vietnam  War  veteran 
"Billy  Walkabout  is  a full-blood  Cherokee  who  was  the  most  decorated 
Native  American  in  the  Vietnam  War,"  explained  Davis.  "His  story  speaks  to 
generations  of  history  among  Cherokee  warriors." 

Davis  also  used  Cherokee  culture  and  art  to  break  down  barriers.  He 
summed  up  his  work  this  way:  "When  I paint,  I'm  not  trying  to  tell  people 
a story;  I want  them  to  see  the  people.  Once  you  get  to  know  someone,  you 
don't  see  skin  color  anymore.  People  are  visual.  If  they  see  something 
that's  culturally  correct  it'll  stick  in  their  minds  a lot  better.  What 
I'm  trying  to  do  is  reintroduce  an  ancient  culture  and  heritage,  pre- 
Columbus,"  he  said.  "We  had  a rich  heritage  long  before  the  Trail  of  Tears 
but  we've  forgotten  what  we  used  to  be.  I try  to  emphasize  our  tradition 
and  who  we  were,  not  who  we  turned  out  to  be." 

In  his  work,  Davis  utilized  traditional  Cherokee  images  to  create  an 
understanding  of  where  the  Cherokee  people  once  were  in  order  to  help  them 


understand  where  they  are  now.  "We  need  to  have  pride  in  our  past  to  have 
faith  in  our  future/'  he  often  said. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Friends  remember  Freddie  Knife 
By  Kevin  Woster,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  21,  2005 

Somewhere  out  on  the  sprawling  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  this 
week,  young  boys  and  young  girls  will  gather  under  rusted  metal  basketball 
hoops  to  fire  up  a tribute  to  Freddie  Knife. 

Most  will  do  so  unwittingly,  of  course,  hardly  aware  as  they  sink  a 
three-pointer  or  double-clutch  in  the  air  on  a reverse  lay-up  that  a 65- 
year-old  man  who  died  Friday  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Flospital  lives  on  in 
the  very  muscle  of  the  game  they  love. 

Freddie  Knife  will  most  commonly  be  remembered  as  the  silky  smooth,  6- 
foot-2-inch  forward  of  inestimable  potential  who  led  the  Cheyenne  Agency 
Braves  to  the  1959  state  Class  A basketball  title  in  Huron,  then  descended 
into  what  some  might  label  the  obscure  failure  of  isolation  and  alcohol. 

There  is  truth  in  that,  but  those  who  knew  him  best  say  it  hardly  tells 
the  real  story  of  Freddie  Knife. 

"I  try  to  overlook  all  that  other  stuff,"  said  81-year-old  Gus  Kolb,  who 
coached  Knife  and  his  Braves  to  the  1959  title  and  maintained  a close 
relationship  over  the  years.  "He  was  such  a nice,  quiet  guy.  There  were  so 
many  outside  influences  for  Freddie.  Some  of  them  thought  it  was  cute  to 
give  him  a bottle  and  try  to  drown  his  sorrows." 

But  none  of  those  influences  or  their  obvious  effects  could  change  the 
soft-spoken,  gentle  man  who  Freddie  Knife  was  at  heart,  Kolb  said  Sunday 
from  his  home  in  Mission,  Texas.  Nor  could  they  diminish  the  impact  Knife 
had  on  American  Indian  basketball  and  the  spirit  of  reservation  people. 

With  a mesmerizing  combination  of  uncanny  instinct  and  unsurpassed 
physical  skill.  Knife  did  more  than  help  his  team  win  a state  title.  He 
elevated  basketball  on  the  reservation  from  a simple  exercise  in  sport  to 
an  elegant,  cultural  art  form  introducing  ballet-like  moves  that  are 
still  being  imitated,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  today. 

"He  did  things  with  a basketball  that  I'd  never  seen  before,"  Kolb  said. 
"He  had  so  many  different,  tricky  moves.  Nobody'd  seen  those  moves  before. 
And  it  seemed  like  every  night  he  came  up  with  a new  one." 

Knife  was  a shy,  slender  freshman  when  Kolb  moved  from  a coaching  job  at 
Ree  Heights  out  to  the  collection  of  school  buildings  and  a "cracker-box" 
gym  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency  along  the  Missouri  River  west  of  Gettysburg. 

The  gym  was  so  small  that  Kolb  arranged  to  use  the  gymnasiums  in 
Gettysburg  and  even  Mobridge  for  most  of  the  Braves  home  games. 

Those  moves  gave  up  a substantial  home-court  advantage,  but  Kolb  didn't 
believe  it  was  fair  to  bring  teams  into  a packed  gym  with  a less-than- 
regulation-sized  court.  And  it  didn't  matter  anyway,  he  said,  because  the 
Braves  soon  developed  a loyal  following  willing  to  travel  long  distances 
to  watch  their  team  play. 

"We'd  go  to  Mobridge  or  Gettysburg,  and  the  Indian  people  would  be 
lining  up  outside,  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open,"  Kolb  said.  "It  really 
was  an  enormous  following." 

The  team  finished  third  in  the  state  in  1958.  And  in  1959,  Knife  was  the 
most  gifted  of  an  unusually  talented  starting  five  that  included  Eugene 
Red  Bird,  Robert  Mandan,  Melvin  Bagola  and  Chester  Condon. 

"I  had  five  really  good  ballplayers.  They  were  all  about  6-1  or  6-2. 


They  could  all  shoot  and  handle  the  ball.  And  they  were  all  team  players/' 
Kolb  said.  "We  played  a zone  press  that  nobody  knew  anything  about,  and  it 
really  fouled  teams  up.  Any  of  my  starters  could  score.  And  they  all  did." 

But  none  scored  with  the  artistry  of  Freddie  Knife,  nor  could  they  quite 
match  him  in  the  way  he  captured  the  hearts  of  fans.  That  showed  in  the 
second-round  state  B game  against  Plankinton,  after  the  Braves  built  a big 
enough  lead  for  Kolb  to  pull  his  starters. 

"We  never  liked  to  run  up  the  score  on  anybody.  My  boys  understood  that, 
he  said. 

But  when  one  of  the  reserves  fouled  out,  Kolb  had  to  send  a starter  back 
in.  And  the  fans  began  to  chant  for  Freddie  Knife. 

"They  just  loved  Freddie.  And  they  wanted  to  see  him  play,"  Kolb  said. 
"The  whole  arena  was  yelling  for  him  the  opposing  side  and  everybody.  It 
was  fantastic  and  unbelievable." 

It  was  also  too  good  to  last.  Knife's  junior  year  was  his  last  with  the 
Braves.  He  turned  20  that  summer,  passing  the  age  limit  set  by  the  state 
to  participate  in  high-school  sports.  Kolb  said  Knife  returned  to  school 
for  a time  the  next  fall  but  soon  left  to  travel  with  a touring  Indian 
basketball  team. 

"I  wanted  him  to  stay  there  and  get  his  education,  but  he  got  paid  to 
play.  He  went  with  the  money,"  Kolb  said.  "They  toured  all  over  the 
states . " 

Knife  traveled  with  that  team  and  also  played  for  a number  of  years  with 
former  Braves'  teammates  in  Indian  tournaments  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
states.  Keeler  Condon,  a freshman  for  the  Braves  during  the  1959  title  run 
also  played  with  Knife  on  the  independent  squad. 

Condon,  now  a 64-year-old  tribal  councilman  for  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe,  remembers  how  Knife  taught  him  to  always  pay  attention  on  the  court 

"You  had  to  be  very  careful,  because  he  always  knew  where  you  were  and 
could  pass  the  ball  without  looking,"  Condon  said.  "We  were  on  a fast 
break  once,  and  I was  making  a bee  line  down  the  floor,  and  he  bounced  a 
pass  off  my  head.  We  all  laughed  about  that.  And  it  taught  me,  you  better 
keep  your  eye  on  Freddie." 

Condon  did  that  as  much  as  he  could  over  the  years.  The  teammates 
remained  friends  and  would  often  get  together  and  remember  the  good  times 
of  the  past. 

"He  sure  liked  to  reminisce.  He'd  always  brag  me  up  to  my  boys  and 
relatives,"  Condon  said.  "He'd  say,  'Hey,  I always  wanted  to  rebound,  but 
you  never  missed  a shot.'  We  had  some  laughs,  all  right." 

After  his  active  basketball  days.  Knife  would  still  show  up  on  ragged 
basketball  courts  throughout  the  reservation  to  shoot  with  teenagers.  And 
he  was  a frequent  visitor  at  high-school  games,  where  players  almost 
always  knew  that  the  great  player  was  in  the  stands. 

Condon  said  Knife  could  have  played  for  any  college  team.  But  that 
wasn't  the  path  his  life  was  to  take. 

"If  he'd  had  more  help,  maybe  he  could  have  graduated  and  played 
somewhere,"  Condon  said.  "The  main  thing  was  back  then,  there  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  money.  With  more  of  a chance,  I think  a lot  of  our 
ballplayers  could  have  made  it  at  college." 

Instead,  Knife  remained  on  the  reservation  and  slipped  into  a far-less- 
known  or  inspirational  existence.  He  worked  day  jobs  as  a common  laborer, 
lived  with  a brother  in  a modest  house  on  family  land,  drank  too  much  and 
showed  up  in  Faith  typically  on  foot  when  he  had  some  money  to  spend. 

Knife  never  married,  never  had  a family  and  never  fulfilled  the 
potential  that  many  expected  of  him. 

Even  so,  he  will  be  remembered  for  what  he  did  accomplish,  Condon  said. 

"They're  saying  already,  'Well,  we  lost  our  legend,'"  he  said. 

Friends,  family  and  those  who  simply  knew  of  the  legend  will  gather  in 
formal  services  this  week  for  Freddie  Knife  as  the  reservation  says 
goodbye. 

"We'll  have  a wake  for  him,"  Condon  said.  "People  will  get  up  and 
reminisce  about  Freddie." 

But  those  services  won't  end  the  observance  of  this  legend's  life, 
imperfect  as  it  was.  That  celebration  will  continue  across  the  reservation 
- on  dirt  and  tile,  concrete  and  wood  - whenever  young  players  loft  ball- 


shaped  joy  at  the  elevated  hoop  where  Freddie  Knife's  spirit  will  live 
forever. 

Contact  Kevin  Woster  at  394-8413  or  kevin .woster@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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November  15,  2005 

William  George  Faircloth 
Lumberton 

William  "Bill"  George  Faircloth,  75,  of  530  Linwood  Ave.,  died  Nov.  12, 
2005,  on  Old  Whiteville  Road. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Rev. 

Ron  Page  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Floyd  Memory  Gardens. 

Faircloth  was  a member  of  the  Burnt  Island  blunting  Club  and  was  an  avid 
hunter  and  fisherman. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Gladys  Faircloth  of  the  home;  two  sons.  Dim  C. 
Faircloth  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  and  Gary  E.  Faircloth,  all  of  Lumberton; 
three  daughters,  Billie  Do  Driggers  and  her  husband,  P.C.,  Denise  F. 
Bellamy  and  her  husband,  Troy,  and  Terri  L.  Carter  and  her  husband,  Timmy, 
all  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Carlos  "Pete"  Faircloth  of  Sunset  Beach;  two 
sisters.  Hazel  Ellis  of  Chester,  S.C.,  and  Virginia  Bullins  of  Wilmington; 
14  grandchildren;  eight  great-grandchildren;  and  two  special  friends, 
Robert  Sell  and  Raymond  Hamilton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary 
and  Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

November  17,  2005 

Herman  Lee  Lowery 
Lumberton 

Herman  Lee  Lowery,  63,  of  252  Beam  Road,  died  Nov.  12,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Henry  W.  Oxendine,  Dosh  Oxendine  and  Waylon  Anderson  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Oxendine  Cemetery  on  Oak  Grove  Church  Road. 

He  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Feb.  26,  1942,  a son  of  the  late  Doe 
and  Ossiree  Dacobs  Lowery.  He  was  a member  of  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Barbara  Ann  Lowery  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Danny 
Lowery  and  his  wife,  Gina,  of  Bowie,  Md, . and  Dohn  Paul  Lowery  and  his 
wife,  Tara  Locklear,  of  Lumberton;  two  daughters,  Robin  Lowery  and  her 
husband,  Dohnny,  and  Barbara  Dacobs,  and  her  husband,  Dimmy,  all  of 
Lumberton;  two  brothers.  Dames  Dacobs  of  Fairmont  and  Charles  Lowery  of 
Lumberton;  six  sisters,  Lois  Oxendine,  Betty  Doyce  Oxendine,  Helen 
Oxendine,  Deloris  Dimery,  Linda  R.  Clark,  all  of  Lumberton  and  Doris  Hunt 
of  Fairmont;  five  grandchildren,  Brent  Oxendine,  Mandi  Hunt,  Sheyanne 
Lowery,  Helena  Cummings  and  Riley  Lowery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Quilina  Miranda  Locklear 
Maxton 

Quilina  Miranda  Locklear,  33,  of  719  Onnie  Doe  Road,  died  Nov.  11,  2005, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Maxton,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Kenneth  Locklear,  Carlos  N.  Arce  and  Terry  Hunt 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband.  Dale  Lamar  Locklear  of  Maxton;  a daughter. 


Faye  Alejandrina  Locklear  of  Maxton;  a son.  Master  William  Miranda  of 
Maxton;  her  father,  Duventino  Miranda  Gaspar  of  Red  Springs;  her  mother, 
Alejandrina  Cabrera  Macadonio  of  Mexico  City;  two  sisters,  Paula  Miranda 
Cabrera  and  Maria  Miranda  Cabera,  both  of  Red  Springs;  and  two  brothers, 
Marcos  Miranda  Cabrera  and  Moises  Miranda  Cabrera,  both  of  Red  Springs. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Flome  in  Pembroke. 

Barbara  Locklear  Lee 
Lumberton 

Barbara  Locklear  Lee,  56,  of  170  Cline  St.,  died  Nov.  15,  2005,  at  her 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Thursday  at  Benson  Chapel  Baptist  Church,  the 
Rev.  Prather  Sampson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church 
cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Wilbert  and  Margie  Locklear. 
Surviving  are  her  husband,  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Damie 
Locklear  of  the  home  and  Heath  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  a daughter,  Amy  Hunt 
of  Lumberton;  three  sisters,  Doris  Oxendine  and  Eleise  Oxendine,  both  of 
Fairmont,  and  Dudy  Dacobs  of  Rowland;  five  grandchildren,  Brittany, 
Dessica,  Dakota,  Trenton  and  Christopher. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home  at  170  Cline  St., 
Lumberton . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

November  15,  2005 
Ronald  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Ronald  Locklear,  50,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  12, 
2005,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  a mechanic. 

Services:  Funeral,  1 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 
chapel  in  Laurinburg.  Burial  in  Wright's  Creek  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in 
Cheraw,  S.C. 

Visitation:  6 to  8 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Andrew;  mother,  Thelma;  brothers,  D.D.  and  Glenn; 
sisters,  Anna  Thompson  and  Gean;  and  a grandchild. 

Quilina  M.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Mrs.  Quilina  Miranda  Locklear,  33,  of  719  Onnie  Doe  Road,  died 
Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Husband,  Dale;  son,  William;  daughter,  Faye;  father, 
Duventino  Gaspar;  mother,  Alejandrina  Macedonio;  brothers,  Marcos  Cabrera 
and  Moises  Cabrera;  and  sisters,  Paula  Cabrera  and  Maria  Cabrera. 

Herman  L.  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Herman  Lee  Lowery,  63,  of  253  Beam  Road,  died  Saturday,  Nov. 
12,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Oxendine  Cemetery.  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Barbara;  sons,  Danny  and  Dohn;  daughters,  Barbara 
Dacobs  and  Robin;  brothers.  Dames  Dacobs  and  Charles;  sisters,  Lois 
Oxendine,  Betty  Oxendine,  Helen  Oxendine,  Deloris  Dimery,  Linda  Clark  and 
Doris  Hunt;  and  five  grandchildren. 

November  21,  2005 

Christian  E.  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Miss  Christian  Elizabeth  Oxendine,  infant  daughter  of  Dames 


and  Shanda  Oxendine,  of  103  Britton  Farm  Road,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  19, 

2005,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church. 

Burial  in  Oxendine  Cemetery.  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Flome  of  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  Jacoda  Hones  and  J.R. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

November  17,  2005 
Jeffrey  Baron  Owle 

Cherokee  - Jeffrey  Baron  Owle,  44,  formerly  of  Cherokee,  died  Sunday, 

Nov.  13  2005,  in  York,  S.C. 

A Native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the  son  of  Evanell  Frady  Owle  of  York 
and  Mac  Owle  of  Cherokee. 

In  addition  to  his  parents  he  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Brandon  Lee  Owle 
of  RockHill,  S.C.,  Charles  D.  Owle  of  Lexington,  N.C.;  brother,  Keith  Owle 
of  York;  four  grandchildren;  several  nieces,  nephews  and  special  cousins. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Bethabara  Baptist 
Church  with  the  Revs.  Charles  Ray  Ball  and  Mitchell  Smiley  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  at  the 
church . 

Crisp  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  21,  2005 
Wesley  Powell 

Cherokee  - Our  beloved  Wesley,  husband,  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather, has  taken  the  journey  to  be  with  the  Lord. 

Born  March  31,  1940,  he  was  a native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Jackson 
County.  Wesley  worked  for  White  Shield/Barclay  for  23  years  and  was 
currently  teaching  the  Cherokee  language  at  Smokey  Mountain  Elementary 
School  and  a community  class  at  American  Legion  Post  143.  He  also  did  a 
lot  of  work  with  Bo  Taylor  at  Cherokee  Indian  Museum.  He  served  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  for  seven  years  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  was  an 
active  member  of  American  Legion  Steve  Youngdeer  Post  143.  Wesley  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Benjamin  "Possum"  Powell  and  Marjorie 
Wallace  and  belated  wife,  Annie  Queen  Powell. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  six  years,  Anna  Powell;  son,  Adam  Powell  of 
the  home;  daughter,  Doris  Arch  and  her  husband,  Roger,  of  Cherokee;  sister, 
Dorothy  Powell  Swimmer  of  Cherokee;  grandchildren,  Andy,  LeChay,  Kayla  and 
Joseph  Arch;  great-grandchildren,  Braylon  Arch,  Donnavin  Groenewold, 

Judiah  and  Priest  Littlejohn;  several  nieces  and  nephews;  and  also 
children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  that  he  has  taken  into  the 
home  and  heart;  the  daughter's  mother,  Margret  Reed  of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Macedonia  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a member,  with  the  Revs.  Bo  Parris,  Jonathan  Revis 
and  Wayne  Carson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Powell  Family  Cemetery 
with  full  military  rites  by  Steve  Youngdeer  Post  143,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  to  receive  friends  and 
await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

November  15,  2005 
Sidney  William  Jones 

Sidney  William  Jones,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005,  at 
his  home. 

A funeral  was  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  A wake  began  at  4 p.m. 
Sunday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  continued  until 


the  time  of  service  Monday  at  the  church.  Burial  was  in  the  family 
cemetery. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

November  16,  2005 

Eliza  Kay  (Defoe)  Kingbird 

Eliza  Kay  (Defoe)  Kingbird,  50,  of  Red  Lake,  MN,  died  Monday,  November 
14,  2005  in  Red  Lake,  MN  at  her  home.  Arrangements  are  pending  with  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Funeral  services  will  be  10:00  am  Saturday,  November  19,  2005  at  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  church  with  Father  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A 
wake  will  begin  at  11:00  am  Thursday,  November  17,  2005  at  the  Red  Lake 
Center  in  Red  Lake,  MN  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 

Interment  will  be  at  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake,  MN 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  on  September  12,  1955,  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  the  daughter  of 
Benedict  Beaulieu  Sr.  and  Priscilla  Defoe.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Red  Lake,  MN.  She  was  a homemaker,  devoted  her  time  to  raising  her  kids, 
along  with  a granddaughter  Megan  Defoe,  and  a grandson  Tyrone  Schoenborn. 
She  married  Milton  Kingbird  on  August  13,  2002  in  Red  Lake,  MN.  She 
enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family,  going  to  the  casino,  and  visiting 
her  many  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Milton  Kingbird  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Mother, 
Priscilla  Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Son,  Keith  Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN; 
Daughters,  Deanna  Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Leah  Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN; 
Brothers,  Keith  (Jackie)  Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Patrick  (Lisa)  Defoe  Sr. 
of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Michael  Defoe  Sr.  of  Minneapolis,  MN;  Sheldon  Defoe  Sr. 
of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Sisters,  Kathy  Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Melvina  (Frank) 

Defoe  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Stepfather,  Melvin  Weise;  4 Grandsons  and  1 
Granddaughter,  numerous  nieces,  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by:  her  grandparents,  her  father  Benedict 
Beaulieu  Sr.,  sister  Sandra  Holstein,  brothers  Rodney  Defoe,  David  Defoe, 
Richard  Defoe,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Benedict  Beaulieu  Dr. 

Casketbearers  will  be:  Keith  W.  Defoe,  Patrick  Defoe  Sr.,  Sheldon  Defoe 
Sr.,  Michael  Defoe  Sr.,  Mitch  C.  Kingbird,  Richard  Defoe  Dr.,  Bryan  T. 
Beaulieu,  Michael  S.  Beaulieu,  Michael  F.  Beaulieu,  and  Billy  lack 
Schoenborn . 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Mary  Ellen  Cook,  Mary  Omen-Cook,  Alberta 
Senogles,  Kathy  Chaboyea,  Karen  McNeal-Ramirez,  Rita  Lussier,  Darlene 
"Wooda"  Needham,  LaRayne  Kingbird,  Rosalee  Hill,  Ramona  Lussier,  Rosalee 
Jourdain,  Diane  Morrison,  Shirley  Jourdain,  Darlene  Jourdain,  Cheri 
Goodwin,  Connie  Defoe,  Angela  (Randy)  Johnson,  Kari  Lynn  Cook,  Barbara 
Beaulieu,  Pamela  Beaulieu,  Kelly  Lee  Defoe,  and  Emily  Parkhurst,  Melba  Roy 
and  Eddie  Cook. 

Ardelle  "Katie"  Tikanye 

Ardelle  "Katie"  Tikanye,  45  of  Bemidji,  formerly  of  Redby,  MN  died 
Tuesday,  November  15,  2005  at  the  Fairview  University  Medical  Center  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Funeral  services  will  be  1:00  pm  Saturday,  November  19,  2005  at  St. 

Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A 
wake  will  be  held  at  the  Redby  Center  on  Thursday,  November  17,  2005 
afternoon  and  go  until  the  time  of  service  on  Saturday.  Interment  will  be 
at  the  St.  Mary's  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  November  28,  1959  in  Redby,  MN  the  daughter  of  McKinley  and 
Marcella  Auginash,  Sr.  She  attended  St.  Mary's  Mission  School  in  Red  Lake, 
Red  Lake  Elementary  School,  Red  Lake  High  School,  Flandreau  Indian  School 
and  Metropolitan  Community  College  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  On  February  14, 

1998  she  married  Jonathan  Tikanye  in  Redby,  MN  and  they  resided  in  Bemidji, 
MN.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren,  daughter  Jana,  mother, 
family  and  friends  and  going  to  casinos.  She  loved  to  cook  and  was  known 
for  her  fry  bread.  She  was  a homemaker,  grandmother  and  loving  wife. 


She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  Bemidji;  Daughter:  Jana  of  Bemidji;  3 
grandchildren  of  Bemidji;  Mother:  Marcella  Auginash  of  Redby;  3 brothers: 
Darrell  (Corrine)  Auginash  of  Bemidji;  McKinley  (Phyllis)  Auginash,  3r.  of 
Redby;  Fred  (Bridget)  Auginash  of  Redby;  4 sisters:  Roxanne  (Darrell) 
Johnson  of  Redby;  Mary  (Tom)  Charnoski  of  Redby;  Trudy  (Darryl)  Kingbird 
of  Redby;  Susan  Auginash  of  Duluth;  And  several  nieces  and  nephews 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  father  and  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents . 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  RoseAnn  Cournoyer,  Bridget  Auginash,  Jill 
Donnell,  Tanya  Auginash,  Linda  Benson,  Ruth  Auginash,  Rhonda  Wipf,  Sharon 
Cook  and  alternates  Tamera  Charnoski,  Darilyn  Johnson,  Jessica  Johnson  and 
Brooke  Auginash. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Jared  M.  Johnson,  Harrison  Juarez, 

Frederick  Auginash,  Andrew  Auginash,  Tom  Charnoski,  Jr.,  Chad  Auginash, 
Kevin  Cook  and  Mitchell  J.  Johnson  and  alternates  Travis  Juarez,  Robin 
Auginash  and  Ryan  Auginash. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

November  9,  2005 

William  L.  "Les"  McDougall 

William  L.  "Les"  McDougall,  72,  of  rural  Rochert,  died  Oct.  20  at  his 
home  under  Hospice  care. 

William  Lester  McDougall  was  born  March  20,  1933  in  Detroit  Lakes  to 
George  and  Dorothy  (Schooler)  McDougall.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Detroit  Lakes.  Les  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 
Following  his  discharge  from  the  Army  he  returned  to  Detroit  Lakes.  During 
his  working  life  he  had  been  a carpenter  in  the  building  trades.  Les  is 
survived  by  his  daughter,  Natalie  (Eugene  Jr.  "Bugger")  McArthur  of  Ogema; 
one  brother,  Douglas  (Carol)  McDougall  of  Detroit  Lakes;  three 
grandchildren:  Nathan  Greenlaw  of  Minneapolis,  Melissa  Greenlaw  of  New 
York,  Raimy  (Erin)  Rhodes  of  Detroit  Lakes;  three  greatgrandchildren : 
Hannah  Rhodes,  Jackson  Rhodes,  and  Stella  Rhodes.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother,  Duane  McDougall. 

The  funeral  service  was  Oct.  22  at  the  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in 
Detroit  Lakes. 

Interment:  Egeland  Cemetery  in  rural  Detroit  Lakes. 

Arrangements : David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes. 

David  Michael  Croud 

David  Michael  Croud  passed  away  on  Oct.  18  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Hospice  with  his  family  by  his  side. 

He  was  born  on  May  22,  1976  and  was  a member  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of 
Ojibwe.  David  attended  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School  and  finished  high  school 
at  the  Area  Learning  Center.  David  enjoyed  music,  reading,  doing  artwork 
and  spending  time  with  family  and  friends.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother 
Sylvia  Croud,  children:  Elliot  Croud,  River  Croud,  David  Croud  Jr.  and 
Natasha  Croud;  their  mother  Laura  Morrison;  brother,  James  (Kim)  Croud; 
sister  Janina  Croud;  nephews,  Daniel  Buckanaga,  and  Justin  Croud  and  niece 
Sheree  Croud. 

David  faced  many  difficulties  in  life  and  did  his  best  to  overcome  those 
obstacles.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  "friends  and 
remembered  for  his  good  heart,  easy  going  manner  and  sense  of  humor.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  on  Oct.  22  at  the  St.  Edward's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Duluth. 

A private  family  interment  will  be  in  White  Earth  at  a later  date. 

Arrangements : Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service  of  Cloquet. 

Joan  Lucille  (Goodman)  Ovaldson 

Joan  Lucille  (Goodman)  Ovaldson,  51,  of  Mahnomen,  Oct.  24  at  Mahnomen 
Health  Center. 

Joan  was  born  Dec.  11,  1953,  in  White  Earth,  to  Joseph  and  Esther 
(Ahbedaush)  Goodman.  She  grew  up  on  the  Iron  Range,  where  she  attended 
school.  Joan  also  attended  school  at  Pine  Point.  Joan  moved  to  Minneapolis 


where  she  was  very  involved  with  AIM;  and  in  1993,  moved  to  Detroit  Lakes. 
She  moved  to  Mahnomen  area  and  began  working  at  the  casino  in  1998. 

On  Duly  19,  2002,  Doan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Earl  Ovaldson.  They 
made  their  home  in  Mahnomen.  Recently,  Doan's  health  forced  her  to  retire. 
She  loved  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren,  playing  Yahtzee  with  her 
husband,  Earl,  spending  time  at  the  casino,  visiting  with  friends  and 
relatives,  and  living  happily  'til  the  Great  Spirit  called  her  name. 

Doan  is  survived  by  her  beloved  husband,  Earl,  of  Mahnomen;  mother, 
Esther  Goodman,  of  Mahnomen;  mother-in-law.  Ruby  Ovaldson,  of  Mahnomen; 
children:  Aaron  Goodman  (Liz),  of  Twin  Valley,  Shy  Basswood  (Heather 
Heinonen),  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Michelle  (Goodman)  Walker  (Otha),  of  Fargo, 
and  Vanessa  Goodman,  of  Mahnomen;  13  grandchildren:  Shyenne  Basswood  Dr., 
Isaac  Basswood,  Shyla  Basswood,  Tayon  Walker,  Tyreak  Walker,  Tanisha 
Walker,  Trishelle  Walker,  Tibas  Walker,  Aaron  Goodman,  Eric  Goodman, 

Andrea  Dohnson,  Dames  Dohnson,  and  Levi  Dohnson;  brothers,  Doseph  Goodman 
Dr.  (Barbara),  of  Hinckley,  Michael  Goodman  (Shannon)  of  Mahnomen;  sisters 
Char  (Ahbedaush)  Lee  (Errol  Ovaldson),  of  Mahnomen,  and  Mary  Lou  Hernandez 
of  Washington;  aunts  including,  Susie  Butcher,  of  White  Earth  and  Frances 
"Goodman"  Anderson,  Park  Rapids;  uncles  including,  Melvin  Goodman  and 
Steven  Goodman;  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Doseph  Goodman;  brother,  Bobby 
Goodman;  sister,  Shelley  Brown;  aunts,  Margaret  Hanks  and  Mary  Dane 
Goodman;  uncles,  Benjamin  Goodman  and  Clifford  Goodman.  Funeral  services 
were  Oct.  28  at  White  Earth  Assemblies  of  God  Church. 

Interment:  Calvary  Cemetery  in  White  Earth. 

Arrangements : Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen. 

Kenneth  L.  Conklin 

Kenneth  L.  Conklin,  55,  of  Detroit  Lakes,  died  Nov.  1 at  St.  Mary's 
Regional  Health  Center  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Kenneth  LeRoy  "Big  Bear"  Conklin  Sr.  was  born  April  23,  1950  in  White 
Earth  to  Raymond  and  Doris  M.  (Big  Bear)  Conklin.  He  grew  up  in  Osage  and 
Park  Rapids,  where  he  attended  school.  Kenneth  graduated  from  Renton, 
Washington  High  School  and  attended  two  years  of  college  at  the  Dunwoody 

Institute  while  living  in  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  area.  He  moved  back  to 

Washington  State;  returned  to  Minneapolis  in  1993  and  moved  to  Ponsford  in 
1994.  Kenneth  was  united  in  marriage  with  Debra  Basswood  in  1999  at 
Ponsford  and  they  resided  in  Detroit  Lakes  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Kenneth  is  survived  by  his  wife  Debra  Conklin  of  Detroit  Lakes;  four 
daughters:  Donna  Conklin  of  Seattle,  Lisa  Basswood  of  Rice  Lake,  Dessica 
Heinonen,  Dackie  Conklin,  both  of  Detroit  Lakes;  five  sons:  Lee  Fairbanks 
of  Bemidji,  Ken  "Dunker"  Fairbanks,  Perry  Heinonen  and  his  wife  Tracy, 
Robert  Conklin,  all  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Raymond  Conklin  of  Kent,  Wash.;  four 
sisters:  Nancy  Big  Bear  of  Fargo,  Linda  Leonhardt  and  her  husband  Fred  of 
Ponsford,  Verna  fuller  of  Kent,  Lorraine  "Susie"  Stewart  of  Detroit  Lakes; 

five  brothers:  Richard  Bartness  of  Kent,  Gilbert  Stewart  of  Detroit  Lakes, 

Charlie  Stewart,  Gary  Stewart,  both  of  Fargo,  Russell  Conklin  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  and  21  grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one 
sister,  Marilyn  Conklin;  his  first  wife,  Bonnie  Fairbanks. 

Kenneth  loved  fishing,  teasing  and  joking  with  his  friends,  racing,  and 
mechanic  work. 

The  funeral  service  was  Nov.  5 at  the  old  Pine  Point  School  with  Pastors 
Keith  Barberg  and  Barry  Schoder  officiating. 

Interment:  Linnell  Cemetery,  rural  Osage. 

Arrangements : The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes. 

Tony  Blaeser 

Tony  Blaeser,  93,  Mahnomen,  died  Oct.  31  at  the  Mahnomen  Health  Center 
Hospital . 

Anthony  Peter  Blaeser,  the  son  of  Bernard  D.  and  Katherine  (Retterauth) 
Blaeser,  was  born  May  8,  1912,  on  a farm  southeast  of  Mahnomen.  He 
attended  the  Ahman  country  school  where  he  skipped  three  grades  in  those 
early  years  of  education.  After  moving  into  town,  he  graduated  from 
Mahnomen  High  School  with  the  class  of  1931.  Tony  played  basketball  and 
football  during  high  school  and  continued  to  play  basketball  on  the 


American  Legion  team  for  many  years  where  he  earned  the  nickname.  Push  'Em 
Up  Tony.  In  the  late  1930s,  Tony  opened  the  Push  'Em  Up  Tony's  bar  which 
was  located  north  of  the  Red  Apple  Cafe'  on  Main  Street  in  Mahnomen.  He 
later  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  worked  as  a long  shore  man.  Tony 
entered  the  U.S.  Army  in  1941,  and  served  his  country  as  a mess  sergeant 
during  WWII  while  stationed  in  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  Upon  his 
discharge,  he  returned  to  Mahnomen  and  was  employed  at  various  jobs  in  the 
area  for  several  years  before  purchasing  a dump  truck  and  working  in  road 
construction  in  the  1950s. 

In  1952,  he  and  Marlene  Antell  were  united  in  marriage  at  Crookston.  The 
couple  made  their  home  in  Mahnomen  part  of  the  year  and  during  the  summer 
months  they  lived  in  and  around  Bozeman  and  Billings,  Mont.,  where  he  was 
employed  at  Asphalt  Paving  Company.  Tony  later  worked  for  Ness 
Construction  in  Mahnomen.  He  began  managing  the  Municipal  Liquor  Store  in 
Mahnomen  in  the  mid  1960s,  retiring  in  1973.  During  these  years,  while 
they  raised  their  family,  Tony  was  active  in  the  Isaacson-Bjorge  Post  #31 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  local  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  After  Marlene  died 
on  March  1,  1998,  Tony  continued  to  live  in  their  home  until  he  entered 
the  Mahnomen  Health  Center  Nursing  Home  in  January  of  2004.  Tony  had  a 
zest  for  life.  He  enjoyed  fishing  in  both  summer  and  winter,  loved  to 
dance  and  in  the  farm  years,  even  called  square  dances  a few  times.  He 
recited  poetry  and  had  an  amazing  repertoire  of  songs,  stories  and  jokes. 

He  was  an  avid  vegetable  gardener  and  a well  known  area  cook  who  was  in 
charge  of  food  for  many  public  events  over  the  years.  He  enjoyed  cards 
throughout  his  life,  had  weekly  poker  games  with  a group  of  friends  for 
many  years,  and  continued  to  play  daily  cribbage  matches  almost  until  his 
death . 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Robert  (Lenor),  Eden  Prairie,  Minn.;  two 
daughters,  Kimberly  (Leonard  Wardzala)  Blaeser,  Burlington,  Wis.,  and  Gail 
(Armando)  Acevedo,  Petaluma,  Calif.;  his  grandchildren,  Jason,  Joshua, 
Gavin,  Amber,  Robert,  Sylvia,  Armando,  Sandra,  Artie  and  Krista;  nine 
great  grandchildren. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents,  his  wife,  Marlene  and  nine 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  4 at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  in 
Mahnomen  with  Fr.  Rick  Lambert  as  celebrant. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to 

Anderson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen. 

In  Memory 

In  loving  Memory  of  Hallie  Dvorak 
1932  to  2005 

It's  been  2 1/2  months  since  you  left  me  without  even  having  a chance  to 
say  goodbye.  But  I am  very  happy  to  have  spent  45  years  with  you.  I loved 
you,  even  though  we  had  our  ups  and  downs.  I shall  never  forget  you.  You 
are  missed  by  everyone  that  knew  you,  even  the  little  ones  around  here  ask 
about  you.  I am  praying  for  you  and  our  son,  Tony.  I miss  you  Hallie  a lot, 
but  I know  you  are  with  our  Lord  and  Tony. 

Sadly  missed  by  your  wife, 

Philomene 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Tony  Dvorack 
1960  to  1999 

Tony,  my  son,  it's  been  6 years  now  since  you've  been  gone.  My  tears  are 
still  coming.  You  have  left  me  with  a lot  of  memories,  tears  for  joy  and 
tears  for  sorrow.  I miss  you  so  much  Tony.  I pray  for  you  and  your  dad, 
Hallie  every  night.  I can't  see  you  or  your  dad  in  person,  but  I look  at 
your  pictures  all  the  time,  which  brings  me  happiness  each  and  every  day 
just  to  see  you  and  your  daddy's  smiling  faces.  Rest  in  peace,  Tony,  I 
love  and  miss  you  very  much. 

From  your  mother, 

Philomene 


Copyright  c.  2005  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 


November  17,  2005 


Ardelle  "Katie"  Tikanye 

Ardelle  "Katie"  Tikanye,  45,  of  Bemidji,  formerly  of  Redby,  died  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  2005,  at  Fairview  University  Medical  Center  in 
Minneapolis . 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 
in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will  be  held 
this  afternoon  at  the  Redby  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  on  Saturday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Church 
Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Eliza  Kay  Kingbird 

Eliza  Kay  (Defoe)  Kingbird,  50,  of  Red  Lake,  died  Monday,  Nov.  14,  2005, 
at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will  begin 
at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will  continue 
until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

November  15,  2005 
Steve  Charging  Eagle 

Steve  Charging  Eagle,  83,  Red  Scaffold,  S.D.  died  Nov.  12,  2005,  at  his 
home.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MST  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  at  the  Red 
Scaffold  Community  Center. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery,  Cherry  Creek, 

S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
November  17,  2005 
Rocky  High  Bear 

Rocky  High  Bear,  21,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Nov.  13,  2005,  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Hospital  due  to  injuries  received  from  a house  fire 
Sept.  14,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  MST  Monday,  Nov.  21,  at  the  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  in  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  Cemetery,  Cherry  Creek,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

November  20,  2005 

Fred  Knife 

Fred  Knife,  65,  Red  Scaffold,  S.D.  died  Nov,  17,  2005,  at  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

November  16,  2005 

Steve  Charging  Eagle  reaped  honors 
By  Do  Hall 

Steve  Charging  Eagle  of  Red  Scaffold,  whose  native  name  was  Tasunke  Luta 
or  Red  Horse,  won  honors  in  his  younger  years  as  a bronc  rider  and  a steer 
wrestler  at  rodeos.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Indian  Hall  of  Fame  in  1981. 


He  began  dancing  when  he  was  about  40  years  old,  dancing  all  three 
styles  before  finally  becoming  an  accomplished  traditional  dancer.  He  won 
the  AAIAA  five-state  champion  title,  and  won  numerous  times  at  the  United 
Tribes  Powwow,  at  that  time  the  finale  of  the  season. 

He  won  the  title  for  Men's  Traditional  at  the  World's  Assembly  of  first 
Nations  in  Regina  Beach,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  His  last  powwow  was  at  the 
Oglala  Nation  Powwow  where  he  placed  first. 

Steve  and  his  wife  Lorraine  were  honored  by  the  Black  Hills  Powwow  and 
Rapid  City  declared  a Steve  and  Lorraine  Charging  Eagle  Day.  In  1995, 

Steve  had  the  title  of  South  Dakota  Living  Treasure  Award  bestowed  on  him. 
The  Cheyenne  River  also  designated  a Steve  Charging  Eagle  Day. 

Steve's  health  began  to  fail  in  Duly  this  year.  After  numerous  trips  to 
doctors,  his  family  received  the  news  on  Sept.  20  that  he  had  lung  cancer. 
Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  doctors,  his  family  and  healers,  he  could 
not  beat  the  battle  against  the  fast-moving  cancer.  He  lost  the  battle  at 
3 a.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  2005,  at  the  age  of  83,  dying  peacefully  in 
his  sleep.  Although  his  spirit  was  strong  to  the  end,  his  physical  body 
could  not  sustain  it. 

Steve  was  born  Dan.  26,  1922,  to  Richard  Charging  Eagle  and  Rosa  Walking 
Hunter  in  Cherry  Creek.  His  mother  died  before  he  was  a year  old  and 
following  her  death,  his  twin  brothers  both  died.  When  he  was  15,  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  with  only  his  Uncle  Tom  Charging  Eagle.  When  his 
uncle  died,  he  was  on  his  own.  He  gave  up  rodeoing  when  he  had  acquired 
too  many  injuries. 

He  married  Ruth  Little  Star  and  they  had  a daughter,  Beatrice.  Ruth  died 
and  then  he  met  Loraine  Makes  Trouble.  From  this  union  five  children  were 
born,  Richard,  Geraldine,  Stephanie,  Valarie  and  Tom. 

It  was  said  he  and  Lorraine  lived  life  as  one  until  her  death  in  March 
2002.  They  were  educators,  role  models,  and  had  a very  strong  faith  all 
through  their  53  years  together.  They  taught  their  children  and 
grandchildren  the  Lakota  language,  traditional  life,  and  encouraged  them 
to  get  their  education.  They  saw  education  as  the  only  way  to  survive  in 
today's  world. 

Steve  left  behind  his  children,  Beatrice,  Richard,  Geraldine,  Stephanie 
and  Valarie;  sisters,  Drucilla  Widow  and  Eunice  Little  Thunder;  14 
grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and  to  great-great-grandchildren  in 
his  immediate  family.  He  had  five  generations  not  only  from  his  immediate 
family  but  also  from  his  closest  relatives,  the  Phelps.  He  had  many  hunka 
children  and  grandchildren,  some  of  whom  kept  in  close  touch  with  him  on  a 
daily  basis. 

He  met  in  the  Spirit  World  his  first  wife,  Lorraine,  son  Tom  and  younger 
sister.  Rose  Thunder  Hoop. 

The  funeral  for  Steve  will  be  10  a.m.  MT  on  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  at  the 
Red  Scaffold  Community  Center.  The  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  the  Rev. 

Simon  Looking  Elk,  the  Rev.  Gerald  Yellow  Hawk,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
and  Deacon  Ted  Knife  Sr.  will  officiate.  Traditional  services  will  be 
conducted  by  Dohn  Around  Him  and  Derome  LeBeau. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Bobbi  Rae  Sage,  Dackie  Bird,  Steve 
Emery,  and  all  gospel  singers  and  musicians  who  wish  to  join  them. 

Casketbearers  are  Dr.  LaPlante,  Doe  Lafferty,  Eagle  Hunter,  Dino  Holy 
Eagle,  Ted  Phelps  Dr.,  Mel  Lone  Hill,  Danny  Seaboy  and  Chico  Her  Many 
Horses.  Honorary  bearers  were  CRST  Tribal  Council,  Red  Scaffold  Elderly 
members.  Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  Eagle  Butte  Elderly  members  and  all  Steve's 
other  many  friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  will  be  Saturday  afternoon  at  2 p.m.  MT,  at  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home 
of  Mobridge. 

There  will  be  two  all  night  wake  services  starting  at  6 p.m.  MT  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  the  Red  Scaffold  Community  Center. 

Walter  Woods'  deed  could  fill  books 
By  Do  Hall 

Walter  A.  Woods,  who  made  his  home  in  Eagle  Butte,  not  only  served  his 
country  and  community  in  so  many  different  ways,  he  was  involved  in  many 
other  activities.  It  is  small  wonder  that  his  native  name  was  Itancan  Ku 


or  Comes  Back  As  A Leader.  His  accomplishments  could  fill  books. 

He  was  proud  of  his  military  service.  From  1942  to  1945,  Walter  was  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  stationed  on  the  USS  Coral  and  YMS,  minesweeper,  patrolling 
the  North  Atlantic. 

He  was  in  the  U.S.  Army,  1947-1966,  stationed  in  Dapan,  Korea  (Inchon), 
Italy,  Germany  and  France  until  he  retired  Duly  1,  1966.  From  1966  to  1972, 
he  was  in  the  Army  Reserves. 

Among  his  many  military  decorations  were  the  National  Defense  Service 
Medal  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Bronze  with  four 
Loops,  Sharp  Shooter  Certificate,  Motor  Vehicle  Driver  Badge,  Korean 
Service  Medal  with  four  Campaign  Stars,  U.S.  Service  Medal,  Republic  of 
Korea  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  Korea, 

1950  and  1951,  Army  Occupation  Medal,  Dapan  Occupation  Medal  and  American 
Theatre  of  North  Atlantic  Operations  Medal. 

Walter's  military  education  included  a field  radio  repair  course.  Army 
Signal  School,  Military  Law,  Artillery  School,  Electrical  Fundamentals  and 
Radio  Theory,  Procedures  and  Security. 

In  2005,  Walter  was  awarded  a 50  Year  Service  Certificate  by  National 
Ham  Radio  Operators.  In  2000,  he  was  given  the  Defferson  Award  for 
Outstanding  Public  Service  to  the  Community  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Public  Service.  The  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  by 
Cheyenne  River  Community  College  also  gave  him  recognition,  among  other 
honors  from  others. 

Walter  had  been  a ham  radio  operator  since  1953  and  operated  in  Hawaii, 
Italy  and  throughout  the  U.S.  while  in  the  military,  and  was  associated 
with  the  Mobridge  Ham  Radio  operators.  For  the  past  20  years  he  collected 
clothing,  toilet  articles,  books,  magazine  and  playing  cards  for  veterans 
at  the  local  VA  Hospital  in  Sturgis.  From  1971  to  1980,  Walter  maintained 
television  translators,  rebroadcasting  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  for  Eagle  Butte 
and  outlying  areas. 

Among  his  special  activities,  he  was  on  the  Data,  Safety  and  Monitoring 
Board,  Walking  Forward  Program,  Spirit  of  Eagles,  Native  Cancer 
Information,  Resource  Center  and  Learning  Exchange  (CIRCLE)  Board,  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester  in  2001,  Native  American  Research  Center  Board  of  Pine 
Grove,  Colo.,  Prostate  Cancer  Advocate,  Associate  Dudge  1979  to  1995  for 
CRST,  Rosebud,  Lower  Brule  and  Ft.  Thompson,  and  Associate  Dudge  and  chief 
Magistrate  for  the  BIA,  Winnebago,  Omaha  and  Yankton  Sioux. 

In  1975  to  1976,  he  was  an  organizer  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
Sewing  Factory  employing  12  women;  was  a District  Councilman,  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  chairman,  developed  Fox  Ridge  Water  System  to  provide 
water  from  the  Oahe  Reservoir  to  Eagle  Butte,  a member  of  the  committee  to 
organize  the  Eagle  Butte  Airport;  assistant  to  the  executive  director  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  Housing,  and  Housing  Inspection  Specialist 
for  the  tribe  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Because  of  his  wife's  and  his  own  health  problem,  Walter  had  a special 
interest  in  cancer.  He  died  Friday,  Nov.  4,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Eagle 
Butte  at  the  age  of  81. 

The  son  of  Harry  F.C.  Woods  and  Molly  (White  Eyes)  Woods,  Walter  was 
born  Sept.  5,  1924,  at  the  old  Cheyenne  Agency,  now  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Oahe  Reservoir.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe, 
Oohenumpa  Band.  He  attended  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  High  School,  and  in  1959 
earned  his  GED  at  age  35. 

He  attended  Si  Tanka  College  in  Eagle  Butte,  Cheyenne  River  Community 
College,  Dakota  Plains  Legal  Service,  Inc.,  earning  certificates  of 
completion  for  Child  Abuse,  Neglect  and  Teenage,  Suicide  Training;  and  the 
Pierre  Rural  Health  Education  Center. 

He  studied  advanced  criminal  law,  Indian  programs  on  Indian  lands,  Basic 
Emergency  Medical  Technician  Course,  Taxation  and  Indian  affairs.  Veterans 
Service  Officer  training.  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Law,  and  Housing 
specialist  training  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Beulah  Anne  Barnes  became  his  wife  on  Dune  1,  1951.  After  a marriage  of 
almost  50  years,  she  died  of  breast  cancer  in  1999. 

Survivors  are  Rowlinda  Stone  M.D.  Woods  of  Eagle  Butte;  his  children, 
Robert  D.  and  Carmen  Woods  Sr.  of  Okreek,  Kathleen  M.  and  Harold  Tiger  of 
Eagle  Butte,  Molly  Woods  de  Dauregui  and  Regino  Dauregui  of  Riverside, 


Calif.,  Shari  L.  and  Dayme  Mestes,  Tracy  L.  and  Dave  Ouellette,  Mark  A. 
and  Theresa  Woods,  and  Nick  D.  Woods,  all  of  Eagle  Butte;  18  grandchildren 
and  22  great-grandchildren;  a brother-in-law,  Paul  R.  and  Sherry  Stone  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  and  a niece,  Dudy  Barnes. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Beulah  Anne,  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents,  Harry  and  Molly  Woods;  his  biological  father,  Doseph  Cloud  Eagle; 
one  daughter,  Victoria  Anne  Matthews;  two  sisters,  Caroline  Pretty  Bear 
and  Victoria  Woods;  two  brothers,  Fredrick  Cloud  Eagle  and  Louis  Cloud 
Eagle;  one  half  brother,  Harry  Woods  Dr.;  and  two  half  sisters,  Alma  Woods 
and  Victoria  Woods. 

The  funeral  for  Walter  was  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  at  the  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Deffry  Barnes  of  St.  Dohn's 
Episcopal  Church  officiating.  Bucky  Means  conducted  traditional  services. 
Military  honors  were  provided  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Lakota  Akicita. 

Casketbearers  were  Robert  Woods  Sr.,  Mark  Woods,  Nick  Woods,  Harold 
Tiger,  layme  Mestes,  Dave  Ouellette,  Robert  Woods  lr.,  David  Woods  Sr., 
Robert  Tiger,  Adam  Tiger,  Elliot  Tiger,  Steven  Mestes,  Chris  Woods  and 
Branden  Woods. 

Burial  was  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

All  veterans,  groups  and  organizations  in  which  Walter  was  involved, 
friends  and  relative  were  considered  honorary  bearers. 

Prior  to  the  funeral,  family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  four-mile 
junction  on  Wednesday  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  Cultural  Center  for 
an  all  night  wake  service,  which  also  included  traditional  services  by 
Bucky  Means. 

The  family  requested  that  memorials  be  directed  to  the  Walter  A.  Woods 
Memorial  Fund,  Native  American  Cancer  research,  3022  South  Nova  Road,  Pine 
Grove,  Colo.  80470. 

Quentin  LeCompte  was  'big  spirit' 

By  Do  Hall 

A talent  for  laughter  and  to  make  people  laugh,  thereby  touching  many 
lives,  prompted  Quentin  Carl  LeCompte' s friends  and  relatives  to  say,  "He 
was  a big  spirit  from  the  beginning." 

But  Quentin's  short  life  ended  abruptly  on  Monday,  Nov.  7,  2005,  in 
Dupree  when  he  entered  the  Spirit  World  in  a shooting  mishap.  He  was  17 
years  old. 

The  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  student  was  born  Dan.  30,  1988,  in  Rapid  City 
to  Monte  LeCompte  and  Cathy  Deffries.  He  lived  in  Rapid  City  in  his  early 
years,  moving  to  Eagle  Butte  to  attend  high  school. 

He  leaves  his  father,  Monte  LeCompte  of  Eagle  Butte;  his  mother, 
Catherine  Deffries  of  Rapid  City;  two  brothers,  Kelly  Clown  of  Dupree  and 
Dominic  LeCompte  of  Eagle  Butte;  one  sister.  Sage  Deffries  of  Rapid  City; 
his  very  special  friend,  Lisa  "Babes"  Frasier;  three  nephews  and  one 
niece;  two  "awesome"  grandmothers,  Verna  LeCompte  and  Corrine  Danis,  both 
of  Eagle  Butte;  and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

His  grandfathers,  Frank  Deffries  and  Quentin  LeCompte,  his  uncles  Rocky 
and  Floyd  LeCompte,  all  from  Cheyenne  River,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Funeral  services  for  Quentin  were  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  at  the  H.V. 

Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Father  Deffry  Barnes  and  Mother 
Marion  Rectenwald  officiated.  Special  music  was  by  Chug  Garreaux  and 
Gabriel  Uses  The  Knife.  Drum  groups  were  Damie  Ducheneaux  and  Wakinyan 
Maza . 

Casketbearers  were  Eric  Red  Dog,  Thane  Deffries,  Louden  Garreaux,  Shotay 
Fast  Horse,  Dustin  Long,  Wacy  Long,  Hoksila  White  Mountain  and  Dustin 
Brown.  Honorary  bearers  were  the  Deffries  family,  LeCompte  family, 

Birkland  family,  Dade  Keckler,  Dominic  LeCompte,  Derek  Marshall,  Kelly 
Clown,  Charlotte  and  Greg  LeBeau,  Chris  Brave  Heart,  Huntner  Vincenti, 

Gary  Cudmore  Dr.,  Dawn  LaPlante,  Sage  Deffries,  Lisa  "Babes"  Frasier, 
Austin  Deffries,  Garreaux  family,  Mike  and  Brenda  Claymore,  Theresa  Loften 
family,  Ty  Traversie  and  all  Quentin's  other  friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  was  in  the  Mossman  Cemetery  in  rural  Ridgeview  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  four-mile  junction  on  Friday  to 


follow  in  procession  to  the  cultural  center  for  an  all  night  wake  service. 


Four  Star  woman  dies 
By  Do  Hall 

Ellen  Keva  Sitting  Dog  Eagle's  native  name  was  Wicakpi  Topa  Win,  which 
translates  to  Four  Star  Woman,  and  according  to  family  and  friends  she  was 
just  that. 

After  Keva  and  her  husband  raised  seven  children,  she  took  in  six 
adopted  daughters  and  four  adopted  sons.  In  her  later  years,  she  adopted 
her  nephew  Dohn  Rae  Sitting  Dog's  two  daughters,  Cora  Mae  and  Dohna  Rae 
Sitting  Dog. 

She  often  helped  people  in  their  time  of  need  and  always  had  a smile  to 
share.  Her  children  and  grandchildren  were  dearly  beloved  by  her  and  she 
always  had  time  for  them.  Watching  her  granddaughters  dance  at  pow  wows 
was  a highlight  for  her  and  she  was  very  protective  of  them. 

"She  loved  them  with  all  her  heart,"  her  friends  said. 

Keva  had  earned  an  Associate  in  Science  degree  in  college.  After  her 
marriage  she  worked  as  a cook  at  the  Little  Eagle  Nutrition  Center  and 
held  various  other  jobs. 

Keva  died  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  2005,  at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital  in 
Mobridge  at  the  age  of  70. 

She  was  born  Aug.  7,  1935,  to  Robert  and  Martha  (Fire  Cloud)  Sitting  Dog 
in  Little  Eagle,  where  she  grew  up  and  attended  Little  Eagle  Day  school. 
She  later  attended  the  Fort  Yates  (N.D.)  Community  High  School  and  then 
college  in  Fort  Yates  where  she  earned  her  degree. 

Keva  married  Hobart  Eagle  of  Fort  Thompson,  where  she  lived  for  several 
years  caring  for  the  children  and  her  husband.  She  then  returned  to  Little 
Eagle,  which  was  home  to  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

She  had  been  very  active  in  her  younger  years  and  was  never  too  old  to 
run . 

Survivors  are  two  daughters,  Cora  Mae  Sitting  Dog  of  Little  Eagle  and 
Dohna  Rae  Sitting  Dog  of  Redfield;  six  adopted  daughters,  Nupa,  Sandy, 
Candy,  Carol  and  Cindy,  all  of  Fort  Thompson,  and  Patty  Pipe  of  Montana; 
four  adopted  sons,  Avery  Thompson  and  Edgar  Loudner  Dr.  of  Fort  Thompson, 
Calvin  Grindstone  and  Anthony  Little  Dog  of  Little  Eagle;  four  adopted 
brothers,  Dohn  Morsette  of  Montana,  Allen  Flying  Bye  and  Terry  Flying  Bye, 
both  of  Little  Eagle,  and  Georgie  Elmer;  six  adopted  sisters,  Ina  Flying 
Bye,  Dawn  Standing  Crow,  Della  Uses  Arrow  and  Phyllis  White,  all  of  Little 
Eagle,  and  Kristene  Howard  of  Wakpala;  and  a very  special  sister-in-law. 
Rose  Morsette  of  Montana. 

Also  surviving  are  three  special  grandchildren,  LaShayne  Chasing  Hawk, 
Mast  Wi  Sitting  Dog  and  Waniya  Ki  Waloke,  and  many  other  grandchildren, 
nieces  and  nephews;  her  grandson  who  sat  by  her  side  while  she  was 
hospitalized  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  Marcel  Taken  Alive,  and  her  very  special 
friend,  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow  of  Little  Eagle. 

Funeral  services  for  Keva  were  Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little 
Eagle.  The  Rev.  Danny  Westerlund,  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  Mrs.  Dianna  Covey 
and  Mrs.  Doann  Conroy  officiated.  Lay  readers  were  Patty  Deadmen,  Gayle 
Henry,  Bea  Skinner,  Marjorie  Hawk  and  Doe  Peacock.  Flower  bearers  were 
Sitting  Dog  grandchildren . Derry  Good  House  and  Sylvan  Brown  sang  special 
music . 

Casketbearers  were  Robert  Sitting  Dog  Sr.,  Walter  Sitting  Dog,  Mark 
Sitting  Dog,  Fred  Sitting  Dog  Dr.,  Myron  Sitting  Dog,  Wilmer  Sitting  Dog 
Dr.,  Christian  Sitting  Dog,  Rico  Marques,  Russel  Has  Horns,  Rodney  Iron 
Hawk,  Moreno  Waloke,  Dared  Pipe,  Stanley  Moran  and  Eddie  Moran. 

All  Keva's  friends  and  relatives  were  considered  honorary  and  special 
honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  in  the  Elk  Horn  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Sunday  evening. 

Aloysius  Martinez  rites  Friday 
By  Do  Hall 

The  funeral  for  Aloysius  Anthony  Martinez,  75,  of  Rapid  City  will  be 
10  a.m.  CT  on  Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center  in  Cannonball, 


N.D.  Brother  George  Maufort  and  Canon  John  Floberg  will  officiate.  Marlin 
Hunt,  Whipple  Family,  American  Horse  Family  and  Kim  Cournoyer  will  provide 
special  music. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Nevada  Berger,  Donnie  Hatzenbeler,  Matt  Martinez, 
Chad  Martinez,  Leon  D.  Martinez,  Billy  White  Eagle,  Patrick  Warren, 

Gillard  White,  Alan  Damerson  and  Michael  Martinez.  Honorary  bearers  will 
be  Doug  Archambault,  Everett  Poor  Thunder,  Charlie  White  family,  Doe  and 
Darlene  family,  Larry  and  Darlene  Froelich  and  Fern  Froelich. 

Burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  CT  on  Friday  at  the  North  Dakota  Veterans 
Cemetery  near  Mandan,  N.D.,  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge.  Wild  Horse  Tokala  Intertribal  Color  Guard  will  provide  military 
honors.  Taps  will  be  played  by  Kim  Cournoyer. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CT  at  the  Youth  Activity 
Center  on  Thursday.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  funeral  home  at 
3:30  p.m.  Thursday  to  follow  in  procession  to  Cannonball  for  the  wake. 

Aloysius  died  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  2005,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital . 

He  was  born  May  10,  1930,  in  Manderson,  S.D.,  to  Richard  and  Dulia  (Bad 
Horse)  Martinez. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Anetha  and  Doug  Wilkinson  and  family  of 
McLaughlin,  and  Andrea  and  Greg  Talese  and  family  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  one 
son,  Lambert  and  Ricki  Martinez  of  Riverton,  Wyo.;  two  brothers,  Leon  F. 
Red  Hail  and  Matthew  Martinez,  both  of  Cannonball;  four  sisters,  Roselyn 
Martinez  and  Anna  Martinez,  both  of  Cannonball,  Margaret  Correa  of  Fort 
Yates,  N.D.,  and  Charlotte  and  Woodrow  Star  of  Pendleton,  Ore.;  and  one 
uncle,  Soloman  and  Irma  White  Eagle  of  McLaughlin. 

Aloysius'  parents,  five  sisters,  Luella  Martinez,  Melissa  Cournoyer, 
Charity  Martinez,  Rachel  and  Stella  Foster,  and  three  brothers,  Richard 
Martinez  3r.,  Ellsworth  Martinez  and  John  Foster,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

November  15,  2005 

Steve  Charging  Eagle 

Red  Scaffold  - Funeral  for  Steve  Charging  Eagle,  83,  of  Red  Scaffold, 
will  be  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Red  Scaffold  Community  Center.  Burial 
at  2 p.m.,  MT  on  Saturday  at  the  United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery  in 
Cherry  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Charging  Eagle  died  at  his  home  on  Nov.  12,  2005. 

November  17,  2005 

Rocky  High  Bear 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Rocky  High  Bear,  age  21,  of  Eagle  Butte  at 
11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek, 
S.D.,  under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Rocky  passed  away  on  Nov.  13,  2005,  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Hospital . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  last  week  for  lames  Halbert 

Funeral  services  for  Dames  Clarence  Halbert,  Sr.,  65,  of  Veblen,  SD, 
were  held  last  Friday  morning,  November  18,  2005,  at  the  Tribal  community 
center  in  Agency  Village,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor,  O.M.I. 
celebrant.  Musicians  were  Mary  Beth  Kirk,  Kathie  Konsor,  and  Kirk  and 
Marnie  Snaza. 


Active  pallbearers  were  Gary,  Mark,  Henry,  and  Larry  Halbert,  Dr.,  Brian 
and  Rick  Cooper,  Shane  Guy,  and  Roger  Nebrida.  Honorary  pallbearers  were 
all  of  lames' s family  and  friends. 

There  was  an  all  night  wake  service  on  Thursday,  at  the  Tribal  community 
center. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Matthew's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  rural  Veblen,  SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

lames  was  born  on  March  16,  1940  to  Henry  and  Alvina  (Donnell)  Halbert 
in  Sisseton,  SD. 

He  grew  up  and  attended  school  near  Pierre,  SD  and  Custer,  SD. 

After  his  education,  lames  moved  to  St.  Paul,  MN  where  he  worked  at  a 
construction  business.  While  working  construction  in  St.  Paul,  lames  met 
his  first  wife,  Esther  McCoy.  The  couple  had  three  children  together.  They 
moved  to  Salem,  OR  where  lames  also  worked  in  construction. 

lames  returned  to  Veblen  and  Summit,  SD  where  he  was  involved  in  farming 
and  construction. 

He  was  married  to  Rosita  Cabil  on  March  2,  2000  at  Cebu,  Philippines. 

He  was  currently  living  in  Veblen,  SD  and  still  working  in  the 
construction  industry. 

lames  enjoyed  motorcycles  and  was  currently  working  on  a vintage  Harley, 
lames  liked  to  hunt  pheasants  and  he  loved  to  dance. 

lames  passed  away  on  November  15,  2005  near  Sisseton  due  to  injuries 
from  a one  vehicle  accident. 

lames  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Rose  Halbert  of  Veblen,  SD;  three 
children,  Lynn  and  Richard  Halbert-DuBois  of  Summit,  SD,  lames  Halbert,  Ir. 
of  Littleton,  CO,  and  Ed  and  Tasinagiwin  Halbert  of  Sisseton,  SD;  two 
sisters,  Elaine  and  Ralph  Parsons  of  Veblen,  SD,  and  Doris  and  Dan  Cooper 
of  Sisseton,  SD;  two  brothers,  Richard  and  Sue  Halbert  of  Veblen,  SD,  and 
Larry  and  Debbie  Halbert  of  Browns  Valley,  SD;  three  step-children,  Rodel 
Nebrida  of  Cebu,  Philippines,  Roger  Nebrida  of  Anaheim,  CA,  and  Anne 
Nebrida  of  Cebu,  Philippines;  eight  grandchildren;  four  step- 
grandchildren;  and  two  great  grandchildren,  and  three  adopted  daughters. 
Dawn  Burley,  Lisa  Gonsalves,  and  Sheila  Branson. 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Henry  and  Alvina,  and  one 
brother,  Leroy. 

Peever  woman  dies  in  house  fire 

Lillian  Erickson,  84,  was  found  dead  in  her  home  at  Peever  last  Friday 
morning,  November  18th,  victim  of  an  apparent  accidental  fire. 

According  to  Peever  firefighters,  the  woman  appeared  to  have  died  from 
smoke  inhalation. 

"We've  narrowed  it  down  a little,  and  we've  determined  it  was  an 
accidental  fire,  not  intentional,"  said  State  Fire  Marshal  A1  Christie. 

Cause  of  the  fire  remains  under  investigation. 

Erickson  and  her  late  husband  were  well-known  in  the  community.  They 
owned  and  operated  the  town's  only  cafe  for  17  years  until  selling  it  to 
Char  larman  in  1977. 

"She  still  came  up  every  day  for  coffee,"  said  Char.  "She  was  very  dear 
to  all  of  us  and  it's  terrible  what  happened  to  her." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

November  15,  2005 

Steve  Charging  Eagle 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Steve  Charging  Eagle,  Tasunka  Luta,  "Red  Horse,"  83,  Red 
Scaffold,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  2005,  at  his  home. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  6 p.m.  MST  Thursday  at  Red  Scaffold 
Community  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  at  the  center,  with  the 
Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  the  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk,  the  Rev.  Gerald 
Yellow  Hawk  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  at  United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Cherry 
Creek. 


Osten  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Donald  G.  Cottier  Sr. 

WANBLEE  - Donald  G.  Cottier  Sr.,  65,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gloria  Cottier,  Wanblee;  four  sons,  Donald 
Cottier  Dr.,  Pine  Ridge,  lames  Means  and  Timothy  Twiss  both  of  Rapid  City, 
and  lonathan  Twiss,  Omaha,  Neb.;  three  daughters.  Barb  Twiss  and  Latasha 
Twiss,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Roberta  Twiss,  Martin;  his  mother,  Evelyn 
Brewer,  Rapid  City;  two  brothers,  Alden  Brewer  Sr.  and  Edwin  Brewer,  both 
of  Rockyford;  six  sisters,  Carol  Wright,  Donna  Bradford,  Myrna  Bradford, 
Ellen  Brewer  and  Cecelia  White,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Rose  Larose,  Las 
Vegas;  six  grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  at  Crazy 
Horse  School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18,  at 
the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Rob  Kroll  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Aloysius  Martinez 

RAPID  CITY  - Aloysius  Martinez,  75,  Rapid  City,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  10, 
2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

One-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  at 
Youth  Activity  Center  in  Cannonball,  N.D.  Family  and  friends  will  gather 
at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  to  follow  in  procession. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  the  center  in  Cannonball, 
with  George  Maufort  and  John  Floberg  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday  at  North  Dakota  Veterans  Cemetery  in 
Mandan,  N.D. 

November  16,  2005 

John  L.  Swallow  Dr. 

RED  SHIRT  TABLE  - Dohn  L.  Swallow  Dr.,  69,  Red  Shirt  Table,  died  Monday, 
Nov.  14,  2005,  at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Sturgis. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Susanna  Swallow,  Rapid  City;  three  sons, 

Dohn  Swallow  III,  Daniel  Swallow  and  Gene  Swallow,  all  of  Red  Shirt  Table; 
seven  daughters,  Vina  Holiday,  Elizabeth  Swallow,  Antoinette  Fast  Wolf, 

Mary  Knudson  and  Cindy  Lakota,  all  of  Red  Shirt  Table,  Erin  Riley, 

Missoula,  Mont.,  and  Carolina  Goldtooth,  Farmington,  N.M.;  two  brothers, 
Victor  Swallow,  Rapid  City,  and  Larry  Giroux,  Aberdeen;  one  sister, 

Margaret  Dyer,  Red  Shirt  Table;  and  12  grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  begin  at  8 a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  the  Red  Shirt  School 
gym.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  school  gym,  with  the  Rev. 
Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  17,  2005 
Rocky  High  Bear 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Rocky  High  Bear,  21,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  13, 
2005,  at  University  of  Colorado  Hospital  as  a result  of  injuries  received 
in  a house  fire  on  Sept.  14  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  at  H.V. 
Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
the  four-mile  junction  at  4:30  p.m.  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  21,  at  the  cultural  center,  with 
the  Rev.  Deffry  Barnes  and  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


November  18,  2005 


Theodore  E.  Randall  Sr. 

NORFOLK,  Neb.  - Theodore  E.  Randall  Sr.,  63,  Norfolk,  died  Monday,  Nov. 
14,  2005,  in  Stanton.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Linda  Randall,  Norfolk;  nine  sons,  Rodney 
Randall,  Wanblee,  S.D.,  Theodore  Randall  Jr.,  Lincoln,  and  Philip  Randall, 
Cody  Randall,  Arlen  Mesteth,  Myron  Mesteth,  Myrle  Mesteth,  Mike  Mesteth 
and  Howard  Mesteth,  all  of  Norfolk;  four  daughters,  Kathleen  Randall, 
Melinda  Mesteth  and  Sheila  Mesteth,  all  of  Norfolk,  and  Christine  Randall, 
Mesa,  Ariz.;  two  brothers,  Lawrence  Randall,  Wanblee,  and  Terry  Randall  Sr. 
, Sunnyville,  Calif.;  one  sister.  Great  "Cathy"  Schmidt,  Englewood,  Ohio; 

56  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  21,  at  the 
school,  with  John  Around  Him  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m. 

Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  S.D. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  20,  2005 
Fernando  Black  Feather 

PINE  RIDGE  - Fernando  Black  Feather,  33,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Nov. 

18,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Fred  Knife 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Fred  Knife,  65,  Red  Scaffold,  died  Friday,  Nov.  18,  2005, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  12,  2005 

In  Loving  Memory...  Renane  E.  Payer  Ali 

Winnebago,  NE  - Renane  E.  Payer  Ali,  55,  of  Winnebago  died  Wednesday, 
October  19,  2005,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital  following  a lengthy  illness. 

Services  were  held  at  the  Ho-Chunk  Community  Center  in  Winnebago  with 
Sara  Lee  "Cupcake"  Suarez  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  the  Winnebago  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the 
direction  of  Winnebago  Wake  & Burial  Program. 

Aennae  waqs  born  January  24,  1950,  in  Winnebago.  She  graduated  from 
Winnebago  Public  School  in  1969.  She  graduated  from  vocational  school  in 
Fresno,  California  in  1973. 

She  was  a life-long  resident  of  Winnebago  except  when  she  attended 
school  in  Fresno  from  1971  to  1973.  She  was  employed  as  a police 
dispatcher  for  34  years  with  the  Winnebago  Police  Department. 

Survivors  includ  a sister  and  her  husband,  Robin  and  Tim  Luther  and 
their  son,  Tilman  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wis,;  three  brothers.  Larry  and 
his  wife  Charlottes,  Roger  and  Barkley  Payer,  all  of  Winnebago;  many 
nieces,  great-nieces  and  great-nephews. 

Pallbearers  were;  Carl  Martinez,  Vern  Smith,  Sheriff  Chuck  Obermeyer, 

Tim  Luther,  Rich  Greenwald,  Ron  Galloway,  Rick  Huffman  and  Greg  Bass,  Jr. 

With  Loving  Thoughts  and  Prayers  of  Barry  Blackhawk  (Ma  Xi  Ska  Ga) 

The  children  of  Barry  Blackhawk  would  ike  to  thank  all  the  friends  and 
relatives  who  helped  in  our  father's  transition  to  the  Spirit  World. 

Special  thanks  to  Barry's  sisters  and  Carmelia  who  were  always  by  his  side 
during  his  last  months  when  we  could  not  be  there.  Than  you  to  the  Native 
American  Church,  the  Winnebago  Reformed  Church,  and  John  Whitecloud  for 
carrying  out  our  father's  last  wishes.  Thank  you  to  the  Winnebago  Wake 
and  Burial  Program.  Thank  you  to  all  his  relatives  and  friends  who  made 
donations  of  food,  money,  cards,  and  also  those  who  helped  with  cooking, 
cleaning  and  serving.  May  Mauna  bless  each  and  every  on  of  you! 

The  children  of  Barry  Blackhawk 


In  Loving  Memory  of  Louis  A.  Snow  Jr. 


December  23,  1943-November  4,  2005 
Don't  Cry  for  Him. . . 

He  is  not  dead,  so  don't 
Cry  for  Him 

His  soul  is  free  for  eternity 
He  is  watching  over  us 
Remember  all  the  things 
He  did 

All  the  good  ones 
And  the  bad  ones 
For  his  time  on  Earth 
Is  through . . . 

Dust  remember  the  he 
Always  loved  us 
He  didn't  mean  to  cause 
anyone  shame 
Or  disgrace 

Nor  did  he  want  to  see  those 

Tears  fall  from  our  faces 

He  doesn't  want  us 

To  cry  for  him 

Dust  be  happy  now  he's 

Free 

For  God  has  welcomed  him 
With  opened  arms 
With  His  love  and  without 
Anymore  harm 
So  think  of  him 
In  a different  light 
Where  nothing  is  wrong 
And  everything 
Is  right 

So  smile  for  him 
And  say  until  we  meet  again 
On  that  very  blessed  Day!0 
I Love  You  Brother 
Rest  In  Peace 
Your  Sis, 

Tiara 

Copyright  c.  2005  Winnebago  Indian  News  - Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 
November  15,  2005 
Mary  Box  Chavez 

A lifelong  resident  of  La  Plata  County,  Mary  Box  Chavez,  89,  died  at  her 
home  in  Ignacio  on  Sunday,  Nov.  13,  2005. 

She  was  born  in  Ignacio  to  Dacob  and  Bertha  Box  on  Dec.  16,  1915.  Mrs. 
Chavez  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Bayfield  and  was  a member  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Tribe.  She  was  an  active  farm  wife. 

She  married  Ollie  S.  Chavez  in  Albuquerque  on  Dan.  14,  1947.  He  died 
shortly  after  their  50th  anniversary  in  1997.  Her  family  said  he  was 
always  on  her  mind  after  that. 

Mrs.  Chavez  was  active  in  the  ministry  of  her  church.  She  translated  the 
Bible  to  Ute  for  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  and  was  often  on  the  radio  or 
recording  on  vinyl  for  that  ministry.  Mrs.  Chavez  had  also  created  a DVD 
for  her  ministry. 

Mrs.  Chavez  often  had  home-sales  jobs,  like  selling  Studio  Girl 
cosmetics  or  fabric  from  swatches. 

"She  was  the  owner  of  probably  the  most  famous  Indian  car,"  said  her 
daughter  Marjorie  Borst.  "She  hit  horses,  cows,  dogs,  skunk  and  deer.  When 
her  driver's  license  was  taken  away,  she  said,  'they  clipped  my  wings.'" 

Her  daughter  also  said  her  mother  "was  very  determined  and  inspirational 
because  she  never  faltered  despite  setbacks.  She  was  very  happy,  always 
laughing  and  telling  jokes.  She  coined  the  phrase,  "Dust  call  me 


Gigglebox. ' " 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Chavez  also  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  daughter,  Lucinda  Chavez;  son  Phillip  Box;  and  granddaughter  Lucinda 
Rael . 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Elsie  Calabaza  of  Albuquerque  and 
Phyllis  Escalanti  and  Marjorie  Borst,  both  of  Bayfield;  brothers,  David 
Box  of  Denver  and  Edward  Box  Sr.  of  Asheville,  N.C.;  11  grandchildren;  and 
numerous  great-  and  great-great-grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  take  place  at  Hood  Mortuary  from  3 to  8 p.m.  today,  Nov. 
15,  2005.  A funeral  will  be  held  at  Ignacio  Baptist  Church  Maranatha  at  10 
a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  2005.  The  Rev.  Kelly  Winlock  will  officiate. 

The  family  is  accepting  floral  arrangements,  or  memorial  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Hospice  of  Mercy,  3801  N.  Main  Ave.,  Durango,  CO  81301. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Durango  Herald. 

Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  Obituaries 

Brian  Keith  Joplin 

November  6,  1972  - October  4,  2005 

Aviation  Machinest  Mate  Second  Class  Brian  Keith  Joplin,  32,  a former 
Hugo  resident,  passed  away  October  4,  2005,  when  he  fell  from  a helicopter 
enroute  to  Kuwait.  He  was  born  November  6,  1972,  in  Talihina.  He  attended 
Hugo  High  School  and  Grant  High  School.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1992 
for  Aviation  Machinest  Mate  School,  graduating  in  January  1993.  He  then 
reported  to  HM-15  in  Alameda,  California,  for  his  first  assignment.  During 
that  tour  he  met  and  married  Belinda.  He  was  motivated  to  fly  leaving  HM- 
15  in  1996  for  Aircrew  Candidate  School  and  assigned  to  VR-59  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  After  graduating  NACCS  in  July  1996,  he  went  through  training  in 
Norfolk  on  MH-53Es  in  1998  then  was  assigned  to  HM-15  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  in  May  1999  where  he'd  been  ever  since.  Brian  may  be  remembered  as 
the  helicopter  mechanic  that  worked  on  the  B-25  aircraft  that  was  left  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Corpus  Christi  after  the  April  South  Texas 
Shootout  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  The  aircraft  needed  engine  repairs 
before  it  could  fly  again.  Brian  had  a personal  interest  in  the  bomber 
because  his  grandfather,  Eugene  Bo  Wilson,  had  flown  on  it  during  World 
War  II.  He  was  admired  and  respected  because  he  always  put  others  before 
himself.  He  took  time  to  teach  his  fellow  mechs  how  to  be  better,  he 
taught  his  fellow  crewmen  to  be  sharper  and  safer,  and  most  of  all,  he 
taught  his  fellow  sailors  how  to  care  for  one  another.  That  is  the  lasting 
legacy  of  AD2  (AW/NAC)  Brian  Joplin.  He  is  a hero  to  his  squadron,  his 
Navy,  and  his  country. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  Sue  Burris;  a sister,  Kelly 
Collins;  and  his  grandfather,  Eugene  Bo  Wilson. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Belinda,  and  daughters,  Alicia  and  Tori 
Joplin,  of  Corpus  Christi;  his  father,  Larry  Joplin  of  Amarillo,  Texas; 
sisters,  Cheri  Joplin  of  Amarillo  and  Gail  Joplin  of  Hugo;  and  brothers, 
Larry  Gene  Joplin  of  Amarillo  and  Michael  Marzek  of  Hugo. 

Vernon  Kidd 

February  17,  1919  - October  3,  2005 

Vernon  Kidd,  86,  passed  away  October  3,  2005.  He  was  born  February  17, 
1919,  in  Coalgate,  Oklahoma,  to  Monroe  Millard  and  Josephine  Pocahontas 
Thurlow  Kidd,  an  original  enrollee.  For  the  past  40  years  or  so,  he 
operated  Vernon's  Air  Conditioning  Service.  In  addition,  he  retired  in 
1982  from  the  Jim  Hamilton  Correctional  Center,  where  he  was  an  air 
conditioning  instructor.  He  served  in  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War 
and  was  a 32nd  degree  Mason. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Frances  Beth;  an  older 
brother,  Rufus  McKenzie;  his  twin  brother,  Venson  Kidd;  a stepson,  Danny 
Lacy;  and  a granddaughter,  Hannah  Grace  Koehn. 

Survivors  include  Frances  Beth's  children,  Robin  Hood  Lacy  and  wife, 
Betty,  of  Stillwater;  Mary  Lacy  Beets  and  husband,  Charles,  of  Ada;  and 
Danny's  widow,  Billie  Sue,  of  McAlester;  stepdaughter,  Jeannette  Owen  of 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  husband,  Robert,  of  Oklahoma  City;  stepson. 


Anthony  Wyatt  and  wife,  Cary,  of  Ponca  City;  daughter,  Dulie  Kidd  Koehn 
and  husband,  Gregg,  of  Oklahoma  City;  son,  Randall  Vernon  Kidd  of  Poteau; 
brother,  Clinton  Kidd  of  Buffalo  Grove,  Illinois;  his  wife  of  33  years, 

Pat  Ryburn  Kidd  of  the  home;  19  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

Clarence  C.  Space 

Duly  11,  1932  - October  18,  2005 

Clarence  C.  Space,  73,  of  Wanette  passed  away  October  18,  2005,  at  his 
residence.  He  was  born  Duly  11,  1932,  in  Lucien,  Oklahoma.  He  was  the 
oldest  child  of  four  born  to  Frank  and  Estella  Thornbrue  Space.  Clarence 
grew  up  in  the  Moore  area.  At  age  20  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and  served 
his  country  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  After  his  honorable  discharge  in 
1954  he  returned  to  the  Oklahoma  City  area  where  he  worked  for  the  Armour 
Food  Processing  Plant.  He  later  worked  for  the  state  and  then  over  the 
years  he  worked  for  several  different  counties  in  Oklahoma.  He  also  worked 
at  D.H.  Holland  and  was  a Wanette  school  bus  driver.  In  1973  the  family 
moved  to  Wanette  where  they  still  live  today.  His  true  love  in  life  was  to 
farm  and  ranch.  He  raised  cattle  and  loved  working  with  and  training 
horses.  He  was  a member  of  the  New  Horizons  Fellowship  Church  in  Wanette 
and  will  be  remembered  as  a wonderful  husband,  loving  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  son,  Randall  "Randy"  Carl 
Space;  one  grandson,  Michael  Bell;  and  two  brothers.  Earnest  Space  and 
Harold  Space. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evaline  Space;  children.  Crystal  Boland  and 
husband  Keith  of  Wanette,  Kathy  Bell  and  husband  Keith  of  Apache,  Claudia 
Smith  and  husband  Lynn  of  Elgin  and  Danice  Wilson  and  husband  Steve  of 
Wellston;  one  sister,  Mary  C.  Tasier;  nine  grandchildren,  Amanda  and  Russ 
Roach,  Megan  Bell,  Hannah  Space,  Chelsea  Space,  Sage  Space,  Kylie  Space, 
Ben  Boland,  Sayre  Wilson  and  Sandy  Boland;  and  one  great-grandson,  Hayden 
Roach . 

Williston  L.  Taylor 

April  15,  1935  - October  4,  2005 

Williston  L.  Taylor,  70,  of  Antlers  passed  away  on  October  4,  2005,  in 
Antlers.  He  was  born  April  15,  1935,  in  Rufe  to  Dulius  and  Mary  Frazier 
Taylor.  He  had  lived  in  Antlers  for  the  past  48  years.  Williston  was  a 
member  of  the  Faith  Baptist  Church  in  Antlers.  He  was  retired  from  the 
Oklahoma  State  Highway  Department  after  working  there  for  25  years. 
Williston  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing.  He  loved  taking  care  of  his 
grandkids  and  meeting  with  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  brothers,  Edgar  Taylor, 
Raymond  Taylor,  and  Ernest  Taylor. 

Survivors  include  his  loving  wife  of  48  years,  Danet  Taylor  of  the  home; 
son,  Robert  D.  Taylor  Sr.  and  wife  Robin  of  Antlers;  daughter,  Regina 
Tedder  of  Antlers;  grandchildren,  Robert,  Tim,  Taylor,  Dayden,  and  Dacob; 
sisters,  Melvina  Washington  of  Hayward,  California,  Duanita  Caudill  of  San 
Diego,  California,  Nadine  Smith  of  Ada,  Virginia  Tafoya  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  and  Liz  Osage  of  Dallas,  Texas;  many  other  nieces  and  nephews, 
other  relatives  and  a host  of  friends. 

Claud  Raymond  Wilson 

October  31,  1932  - October  8,  2005 

Claud  Raymond  Wilson,  72,  passed  away  October  8,  2005.  He  was  born 
October  31,  1932,  in  Linger,  Oklahoma,  to  Claud  and  Deta  Wade  Wilson.  He 
went  to  school  in  Boswell  where  he  excelled  in  basketball  and  baseball.  He 
traveled  all  over  the  USA,  doing  a variety  of  jobs  including  fruit 
harvester,  truck  driver,  pipe  liner  and  sawmill  worker.  Claud,  also  known 
as  "Legs,"  was  a loving  husband,  father  and  grandfather. 

His  parents  and  his  wife,  Rosa  Lee  Wilson,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Scott,  Keith,  and  Dohnny  Wilson,  all  of 
California;  two  daughters,  Debbie  Collins  of  Hugo  and  Danet  Lee  Scaff  of 
Fort  Towson;  one  sister.  Do  Dackson  of  Leonard,  Texas;  one  brother,  Robert 
Wilson  of  Lindsey;  three  grandchildren,  Christopher  Collins  of  Hugo,  Beau 
Scaff  and  Charles  Scaff,  both  of  Fort  Towson. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  All  Rights  Reserved. 
November  16,  2005 
Edith  Violet  Roberts 

Edith  Violet  Roberts,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died  Monday,  Nov. 
14,  2005,  at  Whispering  Pines  Nursing  Home  in  Norman.  She  was  49. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  tonight  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian 
Cultural  Center.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  noon  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  17,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Cultural  Center  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 
p.m.  with  the  Rev.  Francine  Biggoose,  pastor  of  Ponca  Indian  United 
Methodist  Church,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Ponca  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Edith  Violet  Roberts  was  born  Dune  10,  1956,  in  Ponca  City,  the  daughter 
of  Abraham  Conklin  and  Ida  Mae  Waters  Conklin.  She  grew  up  in  Ponca  City 
prior  to  moving  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1965  where  she  attended  schools.  Edith 
enjoyed  drinking  coffee  and  watching  "Little  House  on  the  Prairie." 

She  is  survived  by  two  children,  Teresa  Roberts  and  Ismael  Roberts,  both 
of  Norman;  one  sister,  Nadine  Ellis  of  Norman;  two  brothers,  Roscoe 
Conklin  of  Norman  and  Abraham  Conklin  Dr.  of  Midwest  City;  and  many  nieces 
and  nephews. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  two  sisters  and  one  brother. 
Casket  bearers  will  be  Aaron  Ellis,  Dohnsey  Hamilton,  Oliver  Cook, 

Darren  Radtke  and  Ismael  Roberts. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

November  17,  2005 

Sara-Grace  "Gracey"  Tehlia  Mclntire 

Sara-Grace  "Gracey"  Tehila  Mclntire,  infant  daughter  of  Ninah  E. 

Byington  and  Paul  D.  Mclntire  Dr.,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  in  the  Dane 
Phillips  Medical  Center.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  10  a.m.  today  in 
the  New  Hope  Indian  Methodist  Church  of  Dewey  with  the  Rev.  Roger  Scott 
officiating  and  the  Rev.  Tim  Byington  assisting. 

Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday  in  the  Kickapoo  Friends  Center  Church  in 
McLoud  with  the  Rev.  Brad  Wood  officiating  and  the  Rev.  Tim  Byington 
assisting. 

Committal  prayers  and  burial  will  be  directed  in  the  Dameson  Cemetery 
near  McLoud  by  The  Arnold  Moore  Funeral  Service,  Bartlesville. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

November  17,  2005 

Cary  Whitecrow 

Cary  D.  "Gabby"  Whitecrow  of  Miami  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  2005,  at  St. 
Dohn's  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Doplin,  Mo.  He  was  57. 

Whitecrow,  also  known  as  Gary  Hemphill,  was  born  Feb.  18,  1948,  in  Miami 
to  Mayo  and  Lucille  (Garrett)  Whitecrow.  He  lived  in  Massachusetts  and 
Texas  for  several  years  before  returning  to  Miami  in  1990. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  Army,  serving  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

He  worked  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  later  owned  his 
own  construction  business.  He  was  a member  of  the  Tri-State  Faith  Center 
in  Cardin. 

He  married  Charlotte  Armstrong  on  Dec.  5,  1995.  She  survives,  of  the 
home.  Additional  survivors  include  two  daughters,  Carrie  Von  Schritz,  of 
the  home,  and  Kristi  Reeder  of  Flower  Mound,  Texas;  two  sons,  Mark 
Hemphill  of  Miami  and  Day  Hemphill  of  Lawton;  two  brothers,  Sid  Whitecrow 
of  Chickasha  and  Day  Whitecrow  of  Wyandotte;  six  sisters,  Doyce  Perry  and 
Sally  Whitecrow,  both  of  Miami,  Linda  Whitecrow-Owens  and  Kathy  Whitecrow, 
both  of  Commerce,  Zona  Pease  of  California  and  Debbie  Ingram. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Tri-State  Faith  Center  in  Cardin  with 


the  Rev.  Charles  Clevenger  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  G.A.R.  Cemetery 
in  Miami.  Pallbearers  will  be  his  nephews. 

Native  American  rites  will  be  conducted  by  D.R.  Mathews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Paul  Thomas 
Funeral  Home  in  Miami. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Miami  News-Record. 

November  17,  2005 
Carolyn  lean  Wildcat-Haynes 

Funeral  for  Carolyn  lean  Wildcat-Haynes,  43,  Norman,  is  pending  with 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  2005. 

November  18,  2005 

loshua  lerald  Ware 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Sgt.  loshua  lerald  Ware,  20,  Apache,  is  pending 
with  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Sgt.  Ware  was  killed  in  Iraq  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  2005. 

November  19,  2005 

Elizabeth  lune  Ster  Codopony 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Elizabeth  lune  Ster  Codopony,  58,  Apache,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Community  Center,  Apache,  with  the  Rev. 

George  Daingkau  and  the  Rev.  Amon  Harjo  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 
Mrs.  Codopony  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  2005,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  Creek  Cemetery,  west  of  Apache. 

She  was  born  Feb.  6,  1947,  in  Lawton  to  Max  Silverhorn  Sr.  and  Verita 
loyce  Auchiah.  She  was  given  the  Indian  name,  "Salsama."  She  grew  up  in 
Stecker  and  attended  Apache  High  School  and  Cameron  University.  She 
married  Voris  Codopony  on  Oct.  18,  1996,  in  Lawton.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Kiowa  Tribe  and  the  Kiowa  War  Mothers  and  the  Kiowa  Black  Leggings 
Society.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Haungooah  and  Hattie  Taugoon,  Thomas 
Auchiah  and  Lizzie  Catt.  She  was  a fifth-generation  descendant  of  Chief 
Santana  White  Bear. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  two  sons  and  a daughter-in-law:  Isaiah 
Silverhorn  Codopony  and  loseph  Lozano  III  and  Roxana;  a daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  Shonday  Lisette  and  Daniel  lenks.  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  five 
brothers:  Charles  Silverhorn  and  Allen  Silverhorn,  both  of  Anadarko; 

Thomas  "Tweet"  Silverhorn  Sr.,  Fort  Cobb;  lames  Silverhorn,  Medicine  Park; 
Marcus  Silverhorn,  Seattle;  three  sisters:  Maxine  Silverhorn  Polite, 
Livingston,  Texas;  Marlene  Silverhorn  Catterson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  and 
Carla  Silverhorn,  Oklahoma  City;  a special  sister,  Velma  Ruth  Eisenberger, 
Kayeata,  Ariz.;  and  a granddaughter,  Ashley  Rose  Milacek,  Carnegie. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a brother.  Max  Dr.;  and  her 
grandparents . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

November  15,  2005 

Dohn  Harris  Yazzie  Dr. 

Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Dan.  23,  1943  - Nov.  11,  2005 

Dohn  Harris  Yazzie  Dr.,  62,  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Friday,  Nov. 
11,  2005,  of  natural  causes  at  Winslow  Campus  of  Care.  He  was  born  Dan.  23, 
1943,  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  to  Dohn  Yazzie  and  Lois  Benally.  He  was  born  for 
Tacheeni  Clan  and  to  the  Water  Reed  Clan. 

Dohn  was  a lawyer  and  had  worked  as  an  Indian  Law  Consultant 
specializing  in  Navajo  law  from  1968  to  1973.  He  also  worked  for  DNA  Legal 
Aid  Services  as  an  Advocate  and  worked  with  Louis  Denetsosie  on  an 


adoption  case  that  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  concerning  wrongful 
termination  of  parental  rights  involving  the  Laguna  Tribal  Courts. 

John  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  natural  father,  John  Yazzie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lula  Babbitt  and  sons,  Vernall  and  Trevor 
Yazzie;  Dune  Birdsong  and  son,  Malcolm  Yazzie;  Annie  Walker  and  sons, 
Vincent  and  Dohn  Yazzie;  stepsons,  Brian  Tagaban  and  Keith  Tagaban;  step- 
daughter, Meryl  Yazzie;  two  grandchildren;  mother,  Lois  Benally  and  step- 
father, Ned  Benally;  brothers,  Ned  Benally  Dr.,  Lawson  Benally,  Tommy 
Benally;  sisters.  Mavis  Benally  and  Yvonne  Benally. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  at  Kayenta 
Bible  Church  in  Kayenta.  A reception  will  follow  at  Lawson  Benally' s 
residence  in  Kayenta.  Interment  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Flagstaff 
Citizen  Cemetery  with  a reception  following  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Flagstaff 
Mission  to  the  Navajo's  in  Flagstaff. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  donations  be  made  to  www. 
keyahhozhonitours . com/ johnyazziefuneral . html . 

Arrangements  are  with  Desert  Memorial  Funeral  Home,  (928)  283-6805. 

November  18,  2005 

Bobby  Dumbo  Bitsilly  Sr. 

Toadlena 

Sept.  3,  1927  - Nov.  15,  2005 

Bobby  Dumbo  Bitsilly  Sr.,  78,  of  Toadlena,  died  Nov.  15,  2005,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Sept.  3,  1927,  in 
Gray  Mesa. 

He  loved  the  outdoors  and  loved  all  the  animals.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a rancher.  He  spent  the  majority  of  his  working  life  in  housing 
construction.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  many  friends. 

Bobby  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Robert  Dumbo  Bitsilly  II,  Albert  Bitsilly, 
Dennis  Bitsilly,  Edison  Bitsilly,  Mark  Bitsilly  and  Bobby  Bitsilly  Dr.; 
daughters,  Miriam  Simms, Sarah  Thomas  and  Brenda  Reyes;  brother,  Wilbert 
Bitsilly;  sister,  Betty  Yazzie;  50  grandchildren  and  42  great- 
grandchildren . 

A celebration  of  Bobby  Bitsilly 's  life  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov. 
19,  at  the  Lighthouse  United  Pentecostal  Church  in  Newcomb,  with  the  Rev. 
Ernest  Peshlakai  and  the  Rev.  Robertson  Dackson  officiating.  He  will  be 
laid  to  rest  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR  6100  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
November  15,  2005 
Violet  Etsitty 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Violet  Helena  Etsitty,  92,  were  at  10  a.m. 
this  morning,  Nov.  15  at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Father  Clayton 
Killburn  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Chinle  community 
cemetery. 

Etsitty  died  Nov.  10  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Dune  13,  1913  in  Chinle 
into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Etsitty  graduated  from  Fort  Wingate  High  School.  She  retired  from  thr 
BIA  following  30  years  of  service.  Etsitty  was  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church;  enjoyed  attending  song  and  dances,  traveling  and  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Larry  D.  Etsitty  of  Steamboat,  Freddie 
Etsitty  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Geraldine  Clark  of  Teetso,  Elfrieda  D. 

Tsosie  of  Chinle,  Karolyn  Etsitty  of  Phoenix;  24  grandchildren,  35  great- 
grandchildren and  eight  great-great  grandchildren. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Lloyd  Ken  Etsitty;  son, 
Gerald  V.  Etsitty;  sisters,  Margaret  Talliwood,  Zonnie  Tsosie;  and  brother, 
Whitesinger  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Kenneth  Etsitty,  Garrett  Leighton  Etsitty, 
Dudley  B.  Clar,  Vincent  Lewis,  Danny  Tsosie  and  Harrison  Begay. 


The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Chinle  Catholic 
Hall  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Kenneth  L.  Bedonnie 

MANY  FARMS  - Funeral  Mass  for  Kenneth  Lewis  Badonnie,  55,  will  be  10  a.m 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Sister 
Christa  McGill,  S.B.S  will  officiate. 

Bedonnie  died  Nov.  10  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Dune  23,  1950  in  Ganado 
into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Derry  Yazzie  of  Shiprock;  mother,  Nellie  Rose 
Badoni;  brothers,  Ervin  Bedonie  of  Many  Farms,  Ricky  Bedonie  of  Page; 
sisters,  Rosita  A.  Sorrell,  Carmelita  A.  Deswood,  Bernita  A.  Woody,  all  of 
Many  Farms;  grandparents,  Douglas  Chee  and  Nellie  Nelson  Crosby;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Bedonnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Kee  Badoni;  brothers, 
Lorenzo  Badonie  and  Virgil  Bedonie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  16,  2005 

Franklin  Yazzie 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Franklin  Harold  Yazzie,  71,  will  be  10  a.m 
Thursday,  Nov.  17  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Dohn  Gonzales  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  on  family  land. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  29,  1934  in  Deer 
Springs  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 
Visitation  will  be  on  Thursday,  Nov.  17  at  9 a.m.  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy  Yazzie;  daughters,  Ophelia  Dune  Duan 
of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  Danet  Largo  of  Shiprock,  Debi  A.  Nez  of 
Albuquerque,  Harriett  Stroud  of  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  Carmelita  Dean  Yazzie, 
Felicia  Elizabeth  Yazzie  both  of  Gallup;  sons,  Harry  Tso,  Dr.  of  Window 
Rock,  Ron  Tso  of  Chinle,  Ramon  Yazzie,  Sr.  of  Window  Rock;  23 
grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dezmond  Duan,  Cameron  Nez,  Christopher  Nez,  Morgan 
Nez,  Darren  Stroud,  Byron  Tso,  Hola  Tso,  Daron  Tso  and  Weston  Tso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Billson  Eddie 

TWO  WELLS  - Funeral  services  for  Billson  Eddie,  30,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  17  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Terrance  Calvin  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Eddie  died  Nov.  13  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  29,  1975  in  Zuni 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Edison  and  Irene  Eddie  of  Vanderwagen; 
brother,  Delbert  Eddie  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Sharlene  Eddie  of  Albuquerque, 
Colleen  Benally  of  Two  Wells,  Kayleen  Yazzie  of  Smooth  Mountain,  Cheryle 
Pedroza  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. Ted  S.  Eddie,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Ben,  all  of  Two  Wells. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Orlando  Eddie,  Armondo  Eddie,  Fernando  Eddie, 

Anthony  Sanchez,  Samuel  Ben  and  Elias  Sanchez. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  17,  2005 

Christian  Descheenie 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Christian  Christopher  Descheenie,  11,  will 
be  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  18  at  the  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Pastor  Artie 
Aragon  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Chinle. 

Descheenie  died  Nov.  13  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Dune  17,  1994  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Cliff  Dwellers  People 
Clan . 

Descheenie  was  a 5th  grader  in  Chinle  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Bertha  Gorman  of  Chinle;  father, 
Christopher  Descheenie;  stepmother,  Charlotte  Descheenie  of  Chinle; 


brothers,  Charles  Gorman,  Taylor  Gorman,  Sheridan  Gorman,  Noah  Descheenie, 
Mahlon  Descheenie,  all  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Krystal  Eriacho  of  Phoenix, 
Tiffany  Gorman  of  Chinle;  grandparents , Jessie  Gorman,  Benjamin  Descheenie 
Edward  Begay,  all  of  Chinle. 

Gorman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Eric  Gorman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arron  Francis,  Taylor  Gorman,  Sheridan  Gorman,  Danny 
Felix,  Stan  Burbank  and  Fabian  Jones. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary . com  to  send  condolences. 

Henry  Jones 

MANUELITO  - Funeral  services  for  Henry  B.  Jones,  69,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Nov.  18  at  Cope  Memorial,  Gallup.  Pastor  Terry  Goodin  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Jones  died  Nov.  11  in  Holbrook.  He  was  born  Nov.  4,  1937  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Jones  attended  school  in  Fort  Defiance  and  attended  a Bible  college.  He 
was  a railroad  worker,  rancher,  silversmith,  and  acted  in  "Halleluah 
Trail"  and  "Ace  in  the  Hole".  Jones  also  enjoyed  traveling  the  U.S. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  son,  Leon  E.  Jones  of  Fort  Wingate;  daughters, 
Gloria  Etsitty  of  Tsayatoh,  Marjorie  Jones-Spencer  of  Red  Rock,  Marguerita 
Joe  of  Jones  Ranch,  Darlene  Tso  of  Ontario,  Oregon,  Henrietta  Jones  of  S.C 
, Stephanie  Jones  of  Gallup;  brothers.  Buck  Jones  of  Manuelito;  sister, 
Martha  Duboise  of  Manuelito;  29  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Jones  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Anderson;  father, 
John  Bahe;  brothers.  Miller  Bahe,  Billy  Bahe,  Max  Bahe,  Paul  Bahe,  Joe 
Bahe;  sisters,  Louise  Chee,  Pauline  Begay,  Mary  Duboise  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Spencer,  Jr.,  Myron  "Andy"  Joe,  Tyson  Payaso 
Jaython  Payaso,  Anthony  Spencer,  Sr.,  and  Marvin  Tso. 

The  family  will  receieve  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Manuelito  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Franklin  Yazzie 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Franklin  Harold  Yazzie,  71,  were  this 
morning  Nov.  17  at  10  a.m.  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  John  Gonzales  officiated. 
Interment  followed  on  family  land. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  29,  1934  in  Deer 
Springs  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Visitation  was  this  morning,  Nov.  17  at  9 a.m.  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Ophelia  June  Juan  of  Winterhaven,  Calif 
Janet  Largo  of  Shiprock,  Debi  A.  Nez  of  Albuquerque,  Harriett  Stroud  of 
Tahlequah,  Okla.,  Carmelita  Jean  Yazzie,  Felicia  Elizabeth  Yazzie  both  of 
Gallup;  sons,  Harry  Tso,  Jr.  of  Window  Rock,  Ron  Tso  of  Chinle,  Ramon 
Yazzie,  Sr.  of  Window  Rock;  23  grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  were  Dezmond  Juan,  Cameron  Nez,  Christopher  Nez,  Morgan  Nez, 
Darren  Stroud,  Byron  Tso,  Hola  Tso,  Jaron  Tso  and  Weston  Tso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  had  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gene  Gaddy  Sr. 

WIDE  RUINS  - Funeral  services  for  Gene  Gaddy,  Sr.,  69,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  17  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Brother  John  Hostream 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Wide  Ruins  Cemetery. 

Gaddy,  Sr.  died  Nov.  11  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  June  6,  1936  in 
Wide  Ruins  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  C.  Yazzie  of  Hunters  Point;  sons.  Gene 
Gaddy,  Jr.  of  Phoenix,  Andy  Gaddy  of  Show  Low;  brothers,  George  Kee  of 
Tuba  City,  Charles  Kee  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Mary  Johnson,  Marie  Billy, 
Rose  Bonnie,  Elsie  Morgan  all  of  Wide  Ruins,  Bessie  George  of  Klagetoh; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Gaddy,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Matthew  and  Annie 
Gaddy;  son,  Eugene  Gaddy. 


Pallbearers  will  be  George  Kee,  Harrison  Billy,  Benjamin  Dohnson, 

Kenneth  Billy,  Vernon  Littlesinger  and  Dackie  Dune. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Maxine  Quahi 

FLAGSTAFF  - Funeral  services  for  Maxine  Quahi,  78,  will  be  9 a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  19  at  Greer's  Mortuary,  Winslow.  Rev.  Doe  Perry  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Quahi  died  Nov.  14  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  March  2,  1927  in  Dilkon, 

Ariz . 

Quahi  was  a member  of  the  Dilkon  Chapter.  She  was  a Harvey  Girl  and  an 
advocate  for  seniors  rights. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Herbert  Quahi;  daughters,  Kathryn  Quahi, 
Barbara  Ahern,  Debra  Quahi;  brothers,  Chee  Kearns,  Willie  Kearns;  sisters, 
Effie  Nezzie,  Moretta  Bahe,  Betty  Chee;  10  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Quahi  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Preston  Quahi;  daughter, 
Patricia  Quahi;  parents,  Hosteen  Tso  and  Alice  K.  Gishie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ray  K.  Dan,  Donathan  Manygoats,  Sammie  Kearns, 

Donathan  Leonard,  Robert  Peaches  and  Michael  McGahey. 

Irene  I.  Warner 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Irene  I.  Warner,  77,  will  be  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  19  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Interment  will  follow  in  Rehoboth 
Cemetery. 

Warner  died  Nov.  15  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  1,  1927  in 
Rehoboth  for  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  daughters,  Violet  Henry  of  Rehoboth,  Delores 
Tapaha  of  Mariano  Lake;  son,  David  Warner  of  Mariano  Lake;  sister  Marie 
Arviso  of  Crownpoint;  18  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren  and  two 
great-great  grandchildren . 

Warner  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Clarence  Warner;  father, 

Dake  Peshlakai;  mother,  Mary  Peshlakai;  sister,  Alice  Gonzales;  brothers, 
Charlie  Peshlakai  and  Wayne  Peshlakai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marshall  Arviso,  Russell  Bennett,  Deff  Davis,  Brian 
Gruber,  Trever  Henry  and  Vernon  D.  Warner. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  18,  2005 

Rev.  Roy  Nells  Sr. 

TEESTO  - Funeral  services  for  Rev.  Roy  B.  Nells,  Sr.,  75,  will  be  9 a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  19  at  the  Cedar  Springs  Church  of  Nazarene.  Herman  Nells 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Teesto. 

Rev.  Nells,  Sr.  died  Nov.  16  in  Teesto.  He  was  born  Aug.  16,  1930  in 
Seba  Dalkai,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene  C.  Nells;  sons,  Dohn  R.  Nells,  Albert 
B.  Nells,  Roy  Nells,  Dr.,  Herman  Nells,  Dulius  Nells,  Vincent  B.  Nells, 
Derry  Nells;  daughters,  Rosebelle  Acothley,  Rena  M.  Vaughn;  father,  Dohn  B. 
Nells;  28  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ronald  Furcap,  Donathan  Nells,  Gabriel  Nells, 
Defferson  Paddock,  Reuben  Nells,  Thomas  Nells,  Derry  Nells  and  Myron 
Paddock. 

November  19,  2005 
Raymond  B.  Begay 

REHOBOTH  - Funeral  services  for  Raymond  Bob  Begay,  58,  will  be  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  Nov.  21  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Begay  died  Nov.  16  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  14,  1947  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People 
Clan . 

Begay  was  raised  by  his  grandmother  and  farmed  and  ranched  in  the 


Pinedale  area.  He  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1967.  Begay  served 
in  the  US  Marine  Corps  during  Vietnam  and  received  the  Purple  Heart.  He 
returned  to  Gallup  and  met  his  wife  and  was  employed  with  Kerr  McGee  Mines. 
Begay  was  a horseman  who  participated  in  rodeo  and  enjoyed  watching 
television,  traveling,  supporting  his  children  in  academics  and  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Falisha  Begay,  Shannette  Begay,  both  of 
Rehoboth;  sons,  Shawn  B.  Begay  of  Pinedale,  Tristin  Begay  of  Rehoboth; 
sisters,  Bessie  Begay  of  Pinedale,  Marie  Doe  of  Lukachukai;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Stella  F.  Begay;  father,  Robert 
Bob  Begay;  mother,  Katherine  Kay  Gray;  and  brother,  Tsosie  Charleston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shawn  B.  Begay,  Roger  Bradley,  Ernest  Brown,  Olin 
Charleston,  Olson  Charleston  and  Raymond  Francis. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gabrielle  Tsosie 

NAVADO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Gabrielle  Tsosie,  19,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Nov.  21  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort  Defiance.  Fr. 
Meldon  Hickey,  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Community  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Tsosie  died  Nov.  14  in  Navajo.  She  was  born  in  Dune  12,  1986  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Gabrielle  was  in  the  12th  grade  and  during  the  summer  she  worked  as  a 
zookeeper,  child  care  provider  and  secretary.  Her  hobbies  included 
watching  wrestly  and  being  with  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Fitzpatrick  Roanhorse,  Sr.,  and  Belind 
Segay,  both  of  Navajo  aned  her  father,  Benjamin  Tsosie;  brothers  Darren 
Tsosie,  Donovan  Tsosie,  Dion  Segay,  Brandon  Tsosie,  Fitzpatrick  Roanhorse, 
Dr.,  Doshua  Roanhorse,  all  of  Navajo;  sisters,  Fiona  Tsosie,  Dessica 
Tsosie  and  Patricia  Roanhorse,  all  of  Navajo;  grandparents,  Susie  Segay 
and  Ella  Tsosie,  both  of  Navajo. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Milton  Segay  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Herman  Nez,  Irving  Nez,  Wilbert  Thomas,  Myron 
Tsinnijinnie,  Darren  Tsosie  and  Fitzpatrick  D.  Roanhorse,  Sr. 

Ethel  Kee 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ethel  Kee,  73,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Nov.  21  at  Klagetoh  St.  Anne  Mission.  Burial  will  follow  in  Klagetoh. 

Kee  was  born  Sept.  4,  1932. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leo  Kee;  sons,  Larry  Kee,  Eddie  Kee, 

Ricky  Kee,  Leon  Kee,  Edray  Kee,  Alex  Kee  and  Earl  Kee;  daughters.  Ester 
Kee,  Diane  Kee,  Maria  Kee;  brothers,  Eugene  Antonio;  sisters,  Rina  Yazzie 
and  Lilly  Calvin,  29  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  in  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Begay 

CRYSTAL,  N.M.  - Services  for  Mary  Tsosie  Begay,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Nov.  21  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church.  Fr.  Gilbert  Schneider 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  family  land  in  Crystal. 

Viewing  will  be  one  hour  before  services.  A rosary  will  be  recited  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  20  at  5:30  at  St.  Bernard  Parish. 

Begay  died  Nov.  17  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Oct.  10,  1921  in 
Wheatfields  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People 
Clan . 

Begay  was  a traditional  crystal  style  rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  son  Nelson  Begay,  daughter  Priscilla  M.  Begay, 
Granddaughters  Rosalie  Begay  and  Theodora  Begay  and  grandson  Fran  W. 
Fransico . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lyle  R.  Fransico,  Bernon  A.  Begay,  Michael  R.  Sage, 
Brian  K.  Sage,  Fitzgerald  Cadman  and  George  Begaye. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Crystal  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


November  21,  2005 


Jimmie  K.  Chee 

GREASEWOOD  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Jimmie  K.  Chee,  67,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  22  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  Catholic  Church. 
Interment  will  follow  in  Greasewood  Springs. 

Chee  died  Nov.  17  in  Greasewood  Springs.  He  was  born  May  16,  1938  in 
Greasewood  Springs  into  the  One  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Honey 
Combed  Rock  People  Clan. 

Chee  graduated  from  Snowflake  High  School  in  1959.  He  was  employed  with 
the  BIA  land  operations  as  a range  management  technician.  He  was  an 
announcer  on  KDJI  radio  station  in  Holbrook.  Chee  also  was  an  NTUA 
dispatcher,  brand  inspector,  Navajo  tribal  ranger,  and  security  for  PNM 
Mine  and  a chapter  official  for  12  years. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  son,  Norman  K.  Chee;  daughters,  Andrea  Guiterrez, 
Garnette  Harrison,  Rebecca  K.  Chee;  mother,  Madeline  Kinlicheenie,  sisters 
Charlotte  K.  Chee,  Ann  Spencer;  five  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Carl  Kinlicheenie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Greasewood  Chapter 
following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Shush  Yellowhorse 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Shush  Yellowhorse,  73. 

Yellowhorse  was  born  Sept.  6,  1932. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  15,  2005 
Agnes  Yazzie 

Agnes  Nidebah  Yazzie,  83,  of  Flagstaff,  died  Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005,  in 
Scottsdale.  She  was  born  for  Redhouse  Clan  and  born  into  Bigwater  Clan  on 
July  22,  1922,  in  Greasewood,  Ariz.,  to  Tah  "Tom  Lee"  Yazzie  and  Hanibah 
Manygoats  Yazzie. 

Ms.  Yazzie  has  lived  in  Flagstaff  for  the  past  44  years.  She  worked  at  N 
A.U.  custodial  department  for  more  than  10  years  before  her  retirement. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter  Ernestine  Y.  and  Kenneth  Lee  Sr.  of 
Flagstaff;  her  brother  Jimmie  Lee,  of  Greasewood;  sisters,  Laverne  (Tony) 
Beyal,  Jane  (Hoskie)  Begay  of  Greasewood,  and  Bessie  (Ramon)  Charley  of 
Flagstaff;  and  three  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hanibah  and  Tom  Yazzie; 
sisters  Louise  Lee,  Marie  Charley  and  Helen  Lowman;  brother  Harry  Lee  Sr.; 
and  a great  granddaughter . 

Rosary  will  be  today,  Tuesday,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary 
Chapel,  with  funeral  Mass  to  be  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Pius  X 
Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Donations  can  be  made  to  the  Arizona  State  Credit  Union  under  Agnes 
Yazzie. 

Norvel  Owens  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  18,  2005 
John  Yazzie  Jr. 

John  H.  Yazzie  Jr.,  72,  of  Kayenta,  died  Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005,  in 
Winslow.  Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  Jan.  22,  1943,  in  Tuba  City.  He  was  the  Reed 
clan  born  for  Red  Running  in  the  Water  clan. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  a retired  lawyer.  He  was  a wrestler  at  Northern  Arizona 
University.  He  also  wrestled  for  Flagstaff  High  School  and  played  football 
He  graduated  in  1962.  As  a lawyer,  he  helped  many  people. 

Mr.  Yazzie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lula  Yazzie;  his  sons,  John  Yazzie 


Ill,  Vincent  Yazzie,  Malcolm  Yazzie,  Vennall  Yazzie,  Trevor  Yazzie; 
stepdaughter  Merlina  Yazzie;  stepsons  Brian  Tagaban  and  Keesto  Tagaban; 
sisters  Mavis  Benally  and  Yovaughn  Benally;  brothers  Lawson  Benally  Sr., 
Tommy  Benally  and  Ned  Benally  Dr.;  four  grandchildren;  and  extended  family 
in  Navajo. 

Services  were  Wednesday  at  Kayenta  Bible  Church.  Burial  was  in  Citizens 
Cemetery  in  Flagstaff. 

Arrangements  are  by  Desert  Memorial  Mortuary. 

Roy  Nells 

Rev.  Roy  B.  Nells,  Sr.,  75,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  16,  2005,  in  Teesto. 

The  Rev.  Nells  was  born  Aug.  16,  1930,  in  Seba  Dalkai.  He  was  a devoted 
and  loving  family  man  and  minister  who  enjoyed  raising  his  livestock. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Irene  C.  Nells;  sons  Dohn  R.  (Duanita)  Nells 
of  Teesto,  Albert  B.  (MaryLou)  Nells  of  Flagstaff,  Roy  (Lorraine)  Nells  Dr 
of  Nazlini,  Herman  (Cynthia)  Nells  of  Ramah,  N.M.,  Dulius  (Gloria)  Nells 
of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Vincent  (Erma)  B.  Nells  of  Hard  Rock  and  Derry  Nells 
of  Teesto;  daughters  Rosebelle  (Melvin)  Acothley  of  Tuba  City  and  Rena  M. 
Vaugh  of  Teesto;  28  grandchildren;  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  Saturday  at  9 a.m.  at  Cedar  Springs  Church  of 
the  Nazarene.  Herman  Nells  is  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
family  plot  in  Teesto. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

November  19,  2005 
Haskie  Yazzie 

Haskie  Yazzie,  78,  of  Blackfalls,  died  Monday,  Nov.  14,  2005,  en  route 
to  Flagstaff  Medical  Center,  following  a long  battle  with  diabetes. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  Dec.  1,  1927,  at  Blackfalls  area  to  Sallie  Lee. 

Mr.  Yazzie  retired  from  Peabody  Coal  Company  in  Dune  of  1992  after 
working  for  15  years.  He  has  also  worked  at  Wupatki  National  Park  Service, 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Union  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  in  the 
bean  fields  north  of  Flagstaff  from  1946-1950  under  Arthur  Brandis, 

Charlie  and  Violet  and  for  different  ranchers  around  the  Flagstaff  area. 

Mr.  Yazzie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Della  Begay  Yazzie;  sons  Dennis 
Yazzie,  Milton  Yazzie  and  Ervin  Dames  Yazzie,  all  of  Blackfalls,  Bruce 
Yazzie  and  Kenneth  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  daughter  Carolyn  McCabe  of 
Flagstaff;  10  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Sallie  Lee;  stepfather 
Emmett  Lee;  and  brother  Virgil  Tso. 

Graveside  services  will  be  today  at  10  a.m.  (MST)  at  Blackfalls  Cemetery 
Memorial  account  number  9916187504  has  been  set  up  at  Wells  Fargo. 

Arrangements  are  by  Desert  Memorial  Funeral  Home  in  Tuba  City. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

November  18,  2005 
Danice  L.  Perez  'Dani' 

Danice  L.  Perez  "Dani",  46,  passed  away  on  Friday,  November  11,  2005  in 
Salinas,  California.  She  was  born  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  on  August  3,  1958. 
She  was  a homemaker  and  a big  Dallas  Cowboy  fan.  Danice  was  a lovely 
person  who  was  loved  by  all  who  met  her  and  she  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Danice  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Francisco  Perez,  Dr.,  of  Salinas, 
Calif.;  and  family,  Deborah  Hayes,  Laura  and  Curtis  Thomas,  Mildred  Soto, 
Lydia  Soto,  Ashley  Hart,  Lisa,  Boston,  Benicio  Esquerra,  Delores  Perez; 
all  the  Perez  family  from  Salinas,  California;  and  nephews,  Rafael  Hayes, 
Dr.,  Carlos  Hayes,  and  Dosiah  Marquez. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Pete  R.  Hayes;  and  mother, 
Lillian  T.  Hayes. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  West  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  on  Tuesday, 
November  22,  2005  at  5 p.m. 


November  19,  2005 


Emorie  Montague  O'Brien 

Emorie  Montague  O'Brien  left  us  to  be  with  our  Lord  on  November  15,  2005. 
She  was  born  September  22,  1916  on  the  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation.  She 
was  89  years  old.  Emorie  was  a homemaker,  loving  mother,  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother.  She  also  found  time  to  serve  on  the  Quechan  Tribal 
Council  for  many  years.  She  had  served  as  the  President  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  hospital  board  and  was  the  first  Avon  lady  on  the 
reservation.  Her  favorite  pastime  was  playing  the  slots  at  Paradise 
Casinos . 

Emorie  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Constance  (George)  Amador,  Mary 
(Doyle)  O'Brien,  and  Carlotta  (lulio)  Sestiaga,  all  of  Ft.  Yuma 
Reservation;  thirty-two  grandchildren;  eighty-one  great-grandchildren; 
eight  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Albert  O'Brien,  Sr.;  sons, 
Albert,  lr.,  Charles  and  David  O'Brien;  daughters,  Miriam  and  Muriel 
O'Brien;  parents,  loseph  and  Alice  Montague;  brothers,  Henry,  Sr.,  lames, 
and  loseph  Montague;  and  sister,  Alice  Tatro. 

Mass  will  be  at  St.  Thomas  Indian  Mission  on  Monday,  November  21,  2005 
at  4:30  p.m.  with  Father  Monahan  officiating.  Tribal  rites  to  follow  on 
the  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation.  Cremation  will  be  5 a.m.  Tuesday, 

November  22,  2005. 

Pallbearers  will  be  her  grandsons.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  her  brothers 
and  son-in-laws. 

Our  Beloved  Mama  will  be  dearly  missed  and  forever  in  our  hearts. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

November  15,  2005 

Michael  P.  Day 

Michael  P.  Day,  age  72,  and  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Swi-nomish 
Reservation  passed  away  on  Sunday,  November  13,  2005. 

Michael  was  born  on  August  10,  1933  in  La  Conner  to  Au-gust  and  Martha 
(Charles)  Day,  Sr. 

As  a young  man  he  joined  the  Army.  During  his  life  he  farmed,  logged  and 
fished  for  a living.  Michael  liked  to  carve.  He  enjoyed  nature  while  on 
his  walks.  Walking  is  an  activity  that  he  enjoyed  most. 

Although  Michael  had  no  children  of  his  own  he  was  very  close  with  his 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews  whom  he  loved.  He  was  loved  by  his  entire 
family  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

He  is  survived  by:  many  nieces  and  nephews,  as  well  as  great-nieces  and 
great-nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Prayer  services  will  be  held  at  the  Swinomish  Social  Services  Building 
on  Wednesday,  No-vember  16,  2005  at  7:00  PM.  Funeral  services  will  also  be 
held  at  the  Swinomish  Social  Services  Building  on  Thursday,  November  17, 
2005  at  10:00  AM  with  burial  at  the  Swinom-ish  Cemetery  to  follow. 

Share  your  many  memories  of  Michael  by  signing  his  register  book  online 
at  www.kernfune-ralhome.com. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Kern  Funeral  Home,  Mount  Vernon. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Skagit  Valley  Herald/Mount  Vernon,  Wa. 

November  16,  2005 

Collette  Caroline  Lee  "Hotin-sqeeo" 

WHITE  SWAN  - Collette  Caroline  Lee  "Hotin-sqeeo",  37,  of  White  Swan, 
Washington  went  to  the  Creator  on  Monday  October  17,  2005  at  her  home. 

Collette  was  born  September  5,  1968  to  Ambrose  lack  and  Sonya  Hollow  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  She  was  a member  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribe. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Collette  was  pursuing  her  master's  degree. 

Collette  loved  to  travel,  having  gone  to  Italy,  Hawaii  (twice).  Key  West, 
Long  Island,  Ground  Zero,  to  name  a few.  She  enjoyed  picking  huckleberries. 


digging  roots  and  being  in  the  mountains.  Collette  did  beadwork  and  sewing. 
She  sewed  her  children's  regalia  and  put  her  love  into  every  stitch. 
Collette  made  her  own  jingle  dresses  and  she  and  her  children  participated 
in  Pow  Wows  throughout  the  country. 

Collette  is  survived  by  her  companion,  George  Lee;  son,  Lance  Hollow; 
daughter,  Hantela  Hollow;  grandparents , Antone  and  Dune  Hollow;  uncle, 

Walt  Hollow  and  his  wife  Lynn;  aunt,  Kitty;  sisters,  Danice  Dackson  and 
Brenda  lack;  brothers  Andrew  and  Irving  lack;  and  cousins,  Dodi,  Todd, 
Craig,  Maleela,  Benjamin,  Nataya,  and  Becky.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
parents,  Ambrose  lack  and  Sonya  Hollow,  her  brother,  Martin  Koinzan,  and 
her  grandmother,  Maude  Hollow. 

Dressing  services  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon  October  19,  2005  at  the 
Toppenish  Creek  Longhouse.  Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday  morning 
October  20th,  with  concluding  services  and  burial  in  the  Toppenish  Creek 
Cemetery  at  White  Swan. 

November  18,  2005 

Angel  Desus  Sanchez 

WAPATO  - Angel  Desus  Sanchez,  infant  son  of  Raynaldo  and  Nina  (Vargas) 
Sanchez,  Sr.  of  Wapato  died  at  birth  on  Saturday  November  12,  2005  at 
Yakima  Valley  Memorial  Hospital. 

Although  our  son  has  gone  on  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  Savior  and  play 
with  the  Angels,  we  will  always  keep  him  in  our  hearts  and  love  him. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  parents,  Raynaldo  and  Nina  Sanchez,  Sr. 

; sister,  Angelica  Doy  Sanchez;  grandparents.  Dose  and  Rosa  Sanchez; 
grandmother,  Mary  Vargas  and  great  grandparents,  Alfredo  and  Annie  Vargas 
all  of  Wapato,  WA.  Angel  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Raynaldo 
Dose  Sanchez,  Dr.,  his  uncle,  Robert  M.  Vargas  and  his  grandfather, 

Alfredo  Vargas. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  9:30  a.m.  on  Saturday,  November  19,  2005 
at  Merritt  Funeral  Home  in  Wapato.  Concluding  services  and  burial  will 
follow  in  the  Reservation  Community  Memorial  Park  west  of  Wapato. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

November  15,  2005 

Kimberly  Ann  Evening 

FORT  HALL  - Kimberly  Ann  Evening,  38,  passed  away  at  home  on  November  4, 
2005. 

She  was  born  to  Darrell  Evening  and  Virginia  Dane  Duran  on  September  29, 
1967,  in  Helena,  Montana.  Kimberly  was  Shoshone  Bannock/Arapahoe  but  was 
an  enrolled  member  of  the  Shoshone  Bannock  Tribes.  She  grew  up  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation,  Wyoming  until  her  late  teens.  She  then  moved  to 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  residing  with  her  grandmother  Inez 
Evening  and  step-grandfather,  Daniel  Evening.  She  graduated  from  Blackfoot 
High  School.  She  married  Carlos  Lopez,  Danuary  14,  1987  (later  divorced). 

To  this  marriage  were  born  Shantell  Lee  Lopez  and  Darrell  Anthony  Lopez. 
Kimberly  attended  Idaho  State  University  and  had  prior  employment  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  the  Contract  Health  Department.  She  enjoyed 
reading,  watching  movies,  and  bowling  with  her  son.  She  is  survived  by  her 
children;  a long-time  companion;  Robert  Sloss,  Fort  Hall,  her  brother; 
Clifford  Duran,  Wyoming;  maternal  aunts  and  uncles  of  Arapahoe,  Wyoming; 
Doyce  Duran,  Lorraine  Duran,  Delmer  Duran,  Michael  G.  Duran,  Claude  Duran; 
paternal  grandfather;  Donah  Mink,  Fort  Hall;  Paternal  uncle  and  aunts; 

Ricky  Evening,  Wade  Evening,  Manny  Evening,  Inga  Evening,  Stephanita 
Vallely,  Lela  Evening  Teton,  all  of  Fort  Hall,  and  numerous  relatives  in 
Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Preceding  her  in  death  are  her  parents;  paternal  grandparents;  Ernest  & 
Inez  Evening;  maternal  grandparents  Steve  and  Ida  Mae  Duran;  an  uncle 
Clifford  (Choff)  Evening,  and  aunt  Suzanne  (Punkie)  Evening  Diggie. 
Relatives  and  friends  gathered  for  Native  traditional  visitation  at  her 
residence  on  South  Bannock  Road,  Fort  Hall,  at  noon,  Sunday,  November  6, 
2005.  A church  service  was  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  November  7th,  at  the  Good 


Shepherd  Episcopal  Church  on  Mission  Road,  Fort  Hall.  Immediately 
following  she  will  be  taken  to  Joyce  Duran's  residence  in  Arapahoe, 

Wyoming  until  burial  service  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  November  9,  2005. 

All  funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

November  21,  2005 
Nohndasoxgee  'Nohnda'  Tillman 

ETHETE  - Traditional  Indian  Funeral  Services  for  Ethete  resident 
Nohnasoxgee  "Nohnda"  Tillman,  22,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Nov.  22,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete.  Interment  will  be  in  Whiteplume 
Family  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

Evening  service  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Nov.  21,  at  the 
Shawn  and  Claire  Ware  residence.  No.  57  Shipton  Lane. 

He  died  Nov.  19,  2005,  in  Ethete,  of  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident . 

Born  Feb.  25,  1983,  in  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  he  was  the  son  of  Antoinette 
(Standsblack)  and  Franklin  Tillman;  and  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  working  on  his  general  education  degree 
and  planned  to  continue  his  education  in  a technical  field. 

He  loved  to  draw,  and  work  on  his  car;  and  enjoyed  watching  videos, 
visiting  with  his  family  and  friends,  telling  jokes  and  teasing  others. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  his  companion,  Mickeal  Washakie;  stepson, 
Mark;  sister,  Sharel  Tillman  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  brothers  and  their 
wives,  Eddie  Tillman  of  Casper  and  Travis  Shakespeare  of  Ethete;  several 
other  family  members;  his  grandparents,  Marjory  Tillman,  Leona  Buckman, 
Elva  and  Clayton  Running  Crane,  Marion  Buckman,  Beatrice  Buckman,  Bennie, 
Lee  and  Leland  Tillman,  all  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Parish  Williams 
of  Ponca  City  and  Georgetta  and  Slick  Revere  of  Lawrence,  Kan.;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  several  relatives;  and  his  grandparents, 
Laura  (Shoulder  Blade)  and  John  Buckman,  Frankie  Tillman,  Phyllis  Tillman, 
Marilyn  and  Clarence  Standsblack,  Frank  Tillman,  Betty  Addison,  Adriene 
and  Ruban  Tillman  and  Edward  and  Alfred  Buckman. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

November  15,  2005 

Luella  Mae  Wiegand  Weston 

HARDIN  - Luella  Mae  Wiegand  Weston,  93,  of  Hardin,  formerly  Billings, 
passed  away  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  2005,  at  Heritage  Acres  in  Hardin. 

The  daughter  of  Albert  P.  And  Catherine  Wiegand,  Luella  was  born  July  8, 
1912,  at  the  family  home  near  Dodson.  At  the  age  of  14,  she  went  to 
Flandreau,  S.D.,  where  she  attended  and  graduated  from  Flandreau  Indian 
School . 

An  enrolled  member  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe,  she  worked  as  a boarding 
school  matron  for  the  BIA  in  Wahpeton,  N.D.,  Pierre,  S.D.,  and  Flandreau, 
S.D.  While  working  in  Wahpeton,  she  met  Donald  Arthur  Weston.  They  were 
married  at  White  Earth,  Minn.,  in  1940.  Luella  was  a member  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  NARF  and  AARP.  She  also  enjoyed  Shrine  activities  with  her  husband. 
Luella  loved  to  cook  and  enjoyed  embroidery,  crocheting  and  raising 
flowers . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Donna  Jean  Weston  Hall  of  Hardin; 
grandson  Chad  Thomas  Hall  of  Sequim,  Wash.;  and  her  sister,  Rosie  Stuart 
of  Harlem.  Her  husband  Don  preceded  her  in  death  Jan.  3,  1992.  Also 
preceding  her  in  death  are  brothers  and  sisters,  James  H.  Wiegand,  Laura 
Wiegand,  Catherine  Wiegand  Warren,  Elmer  Wiegand,  Nellie  Wiegand,  Audrey 
Wiegand  Snelson,  Boyd  Burtch  and  Laura  Burtch. 

Prayer  services  will  be  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  at  Michelotti-Sawyers 


Mortuary.  Funeral  services  will  be  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  at  the 
mortuary,  with  interment  in  Mountview  Cemetery. 

Michelotti-Sawyers  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  17,  2005 

Luella  Mae  Wiegand  Weston 

Luella  Mae  Wiegand  Weston,  93,  of  Hardin,  formerly  of  Billings,  died 
Saturday,  Nov.  12,  2005,  at  Heritage  Acres  in  Hardin. 

The  daughter  of  Albert  P.  And  Catherine  Wiegand,  she  was  born  Duly  8, 
1912,  at  the  family  home  near  Dodson.  At  the  age  of  14  she  went  to 
Flandreau,  S.D.,  and  graduated  from  Flandreau  Indian  School. 

An  enrolled  member  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe,  she  worked  as  a boarding 
school  matron  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Wahpeton,  N.D., 
Pierre,  S.D.,  and  Flandreau,  S.D.  She  married  Donald  Arthur  Weston  at 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  in  1940. 

Mrs.  Weston  was  a member  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  She 
took  part  in  Shrine  activities  with  her  husband. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Donna  Dean  Weston  Hall  of  Hardin;  a 
grandson;  and  a sister,  Rosie  Stuart  of  Harlem. 

Prayer  services  were  held  Nov.  15  at  Michelotti-Sawyers  Mortuary. 

Funeral  services  were  on  Nov.  16  with  interment  in  Mountview  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

November  16,  2005 

Marjorie  'Margie'  Bird  Duneau 

Marjorie  'Margie'  Bird  Duneau,  86,  a cook  for  Browning  Public  Schools, 
died  Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  2005  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  of  natural 
causes . 

The  wake  was  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields,  where  the  rosary  was  recited 
Friday,  Nov.  11.  Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  at  the  Old 
Eagle  Shields.  Visitation  and  services  were  held  in  conjunction  with 
Mildred  'Bobbie'  Bird  Kipp,  her  sister  who  passed  away  Nov.  8.  Cremation 
followed  the  services.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Margie  was  born  Sept.  20,  1919,  to  Sampson  and  Margaret  (Burgess)  Bird 
on  the  Two  Medicine  Bird  Ranch.  She  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
and  attended  school  at  Chemawa  in  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Browning.  Margie's 
Blackfeet  name  was  Duniper  Woman.  She  and  Edmond  'Snackery'  Duneau  were 
married  Nov.  9,  1940. 

Margie  was  a cook  at  Browning  Public  Schools  for  28  years  where,  during 
that  time,  she  fed  nearly  every  person  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  She 
was  also  counselor,  confidante  and  friend  to  students  and  coworkers. 

Margie  loved  the  sport  of  basketball,  having  played  for  the  1932  Chemawa 
Indians  basketball  team.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Browning  Indians 
Booster  Club,  where  she  and  her  friends  sold  popsicles  during  home  games 
to  support  every  Browning  sports  team.  She  could  be  found  sitting  in  her 
special  seat  in  the  Browning  gym,  yelling  at  the  refs,  as  she  attended 
every  home  basketball  game  as  long  as  she  was  able.  Later  in  life,  she 
watched,  studied  and  argued  about  the  NBA  and  WNBA. 

Margie  was  always  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren,  and  she  loved 
visiting  them,  telling  them  about  their  family  history  and  providing 
advice.  She  was  very  proud  of  all  of  them  and  did  not  miss  a chance  to 
brag  about  them  to  all  who  would  listen.  Margie  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Margie  and  her  sister,  Bobbie,  passed  away  within  24  hours  of  each  other. 


so  they  will  be  sharing  their  final  farewells  together. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Ed  (Sharon)  Duneau  of  Garland,  Texas, 
Derry  (Lyle)  Glatzmaier,  Stan  (Carol)  Duneau,  Bob  Duneau,  Sam  (Melinda) 
Duneau,  Dennis  (Wilma)  Duneau  and  Wayne  Duneau,  all  of  Browning.  She  is 
also  survived  by  her  sister,  Theo  Bird  Stone;  28  grandchildren;  and  15 
great-grandchildren . 

Margie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Edmond;  son,  Mike  Duneau; 
sisters,  Ernestine  Ketcher  and  Mildred  Kipp;  and  brothers,  Sam  Bird, 

William  'Snuffy'  Bird  and  Charlie  Bird. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  http://www.whittedfuneralchapel. 
com/ 

Mildred  'Bobbie'  Bird  Kipp 

Mildred  'Bobbie'  Bird  Kipp,  88,  a Browning  area  rancher,  died  Tuesday, 
Nov.  8 at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

The  wake  was  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  with  the  rosary  Friday,  Nov. 
11.  Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields. 
Visitation  and  services  were  in  conjunction  with  Marjorie  'Margie'  Bird 
Duneau,  her  sister  who  passed  away  Nov.  9.  Cremation  followed  the  services. 
Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bobbie  was  born  Nov.  1,  1917,  to  Sampson  and  Margaret  (Burgess)  Bird  on 
the  Two  Medicine  Bird  Ranch.  She  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and 
attended  school  at  Chemawa  in  Salem,  Ore.  She  and  Murray  McCluskey  were 
married  in  September  of  1945  at  East  Glacier  Park. 

Bobbie  was  a rancher  for  many  years  and  also  worked  for  security  at 
Browning  Public  Schools.  She  loved  watching  the  Browning  Indian  basketball 
teams  and  traveled  many  miles  to  cheer  on  the  teams.  She  also  enjoyed 
watching  her  grandchildren  compete  in  a variety  of  sports,  especially 
boxing.  Bobbie  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Bobbie  and  her  sister,  Margie,  loved  to  travel  together,  often  hitting 
all  the  good  garage  sales  they  could  find.  They  sat  together  at  basketball 
games  and  cheered  on  the  Browning  Indians.  Bobbie  especially  enjoyed 
having  her  grandchildren  around  and  she  gave  them  lots  of  love  and 
guidance . 

Bobbie  and  her  sister,  Margie,  passed  away  within  24  hours  of  each  other, 
so  they  will  be  sharing  their  final  farewells  together. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Marjorie  Klein  and  Rusty  Monroe,  Murna 
and  Leland  Thomas,  Murlyn  McCluskey  and  Nat  Fox,  all  of  Browning,  Murton 
and  Verna  McCluskey  of  Great  Falls,  and  Martin  Kipp  of  California.  She  is 
also  survived  by  her  sisters,  Theo  Bird  Stone  and  Marjorie  Bird  Duneau; 
nine  grandchildren;  31  great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Bobbie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Murray;  sister,  Ernestine 
Ketcher;  and  brothers,  Sam  Bird,  William  'Snuffy'  Bird  and  Charlie  Bird. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 

http: //www. whittedfuneralchapel . com/ 

Melvina  'Chinky'  (Sai  Akii  'Feather  Woman')  Geffre 

Melvina  "Chinky"  (Sai  Akii  "Feather  Woman")  Geffre,  72,  of  Aberdeen,  S.D. 
passed  away  Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  2005  at  Avera  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 

Aberdeen . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Chinky  was  held  Monday,  Nov.  14,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church,  Aberdeen.  Father  Dames  W.  Zimmer  was  the  celebrant 
with  her  brother.  Deacon  Melvin  Rutherford,  assisting.  Burial  followed  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  with  Schriver's  Memorial  Mortuary  and 
Crematory  in  charge  of  arrangements . A liturgical  wake  service  was  held 
Sunday  at  the  mortuary.  With  the  custom  of  Chinky 's  heritage,  the 
Blackfeet  Nation,  the  wake  continued  all  night  at  Schriver's  Memorial 
Fellowship  Center. 

Melvina  was  born  Dune  27,  1933,  with  the  given  name  of  Sai  Akii  (Feather 
Woman)  to  Dames  and  Rosie  (Sure  Chief)  Rutherford  in  Birch  Creek.  Sai  Akii 
moved  to  Flandreau,  S.D.,  when  she  started  the  seventh  grade  at  Flandreau 
Indian  Boarding  School.  After  she  graduated  from  high  school,  she  attended 
Haskell  Indian  College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  graduated  with  an 
associate's  degree.  She  moved  to  Aberdeen  where  she  was  employed  by  the 


federal  government  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Melvina  married  Melvin  Geffre  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in 
Aberdeen  on  Feb.  16,  1956.  After  37  years  with  the  federal  government, 
Chinky  retired  in  1990.  She  received  a proclamation  from  Governor  George 
Mickelson  and  from  President  George  H.  Bush  for  her  years  of  dedicated 
service. 

Chinky  enjoyed  crafts,  beadwork,  bowling,  golf,  cooking,  baking  and  most 
of  all  praying.  She  volunteered  her  time  at  Avera  St.  Luke's,  making 
interiors  for  infant  caskets.  She  enjoyed  having  family  gatherings  at 
their  Mina  Lake  home.  She  adored  her  grandchildren . 

She  was  a member  of  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church,  where  she  lectored  for 
many  years.  She  was  a member  of  Sacred  Heart  Altar  Society,  NARFE  and  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana. 

Grateful  for  having  shared  her  life  are  Melvin,  her  husband  for  50  years 
of  Aberdeen;  her  children,  lames  (Peggy)  Geffre,  Kathleen  (Robin)  Sombke, 
Carol  Johnson,  Warren  (Pam)  Geffre  and  Darren  (Dara)  Geffre,  all  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Keith  (Carmel)  Geffre  of  Mina;  15  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren;  her  siblings,  Joseph  Rutherford  of  Browning,  Marisha 
(Curtis)  Ball  of  Salem,  Ore.,  Melvin  (Geri)  Rutherford  of  Browning  and  Tom 
Grant  of  Heart  Butte. 

Preceding  Melvina  in  death  are  her  parents;  four  brothers;  three  sister; 
and  one  great-grandson . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  16,  2005 
Louise  R.  Finley 

ARLEE  - Louise  R.  Finley,  81,  died  Monday  morning,  Nov.  14,  2005,  at  St. 
Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula. 

Traditional  wake  and  funeral  services  are  pending  with  Foster  & Durgeloh 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

November  15,  2005 
Joseph  Lewis  Bauer 

WOLF  POINT  - Army  veteran  and  former  BIA  road  department  worker,  Joseph 
Lewis  Bauer,  75,  of  Wolf  Point,  who  enjoyed  rodeos,  fishing  and  reading, 
died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  at  Trinity  Hospital  in  Wolf  Point. 

Visitation  begins  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  a 
prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  His  funeral  is  1 p.m.  Thursday  the  center,  with 
burial  in  Brockton  Riverview  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel 
is  handling  arrangements  and  condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Survivors  include  a daughter;  Brenda  Bauer  of  Wolf  Point;  a stepdaughter 
Darla  Belgarde  of  Brockton;  sons  Byron  Bauer  and  Bruce  Bauer  of  Wolf 
Point;  a sister,  Ernestine  Baker  of  Wolf  Point;  a brother,  John  Bauer  of 
Havre;  five  grandchildren  and  a special  companion;  Florence  Eagleman  of 
Poplar. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons  Bryon,  T.J.  and  Ronnie;  and  a daughter, 
Cora  Lee. 

November  16,  2005 

Eugene  Gayle  Racine 

BROWNING  - Eugene  Gayle  Racine,  50,  a ranch  hand,  died  Saturday  at  a 
Browning  hospital.  The  coroner  has  not  determined  the  cause  of  death. 

Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  a daughter,  Mikki  Leona  Racine;  a 
son,  Casey  Earl  Racine;  his  parents,  Aloysius  and  Leona  Racine;  sisters 
Denise  Racine,  Lisa  Wells  and  Eva  Racine;  brothers  Alvin  Racine,  Art 
Racine  and  Allen  Wayne  Racine;  and  a granddaughter. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  children  Michelle  Rae  Racine  and  Gayle 
Robert  Racine. 

November  17,  2005 

lone  Carol  Wells 

BROWNING  - lone  Carol  Wells,  40,  a substitute  teacher  who  had  also 
worked  as  a laborer  and  firefighter,  died  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Browning. 
The  coroner  has  not  determined  the  cause  of  death. 

Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Apistoobooke  Methodist  Church  in 
Heart  Butte,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Marvin  Heavy  Runner  Dr.,  Carmelia  Heavy 
Runner,  Viola  Heavy  Runner  and  Kevin  Heavy  Runner,  all  of  Browning; 
brothers  Eugene  "Spud"  Wells  and  Dimmy  Wells  of  Heart  Butte;  sisters 
Winona  Listner  of  Hobema,  Alberta,  Dian  Eagle  of  South  Dakota,  Rhoda  Wells 
of  Browning,  Liega  "Peanuts"  McGray  of  Poison  and  Florence  of  Shelby;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son. 

November  18,  2005 
Doy  Shields 

WOLF  POINT  - Doy  Shields,  71,  of  Wolf  Point,  a retired  tribal  health 
worker  who  enjoyed  traveling  and  music,  died  of  natural  causes  Tuesday  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

Visitation  is  from  4 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Wolf  Point.  Funeral  services  are  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Blue  Sky 
Ministry  with  inurnment  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to 
the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com 

She  is  survived  by  a son,  Larry  Connor  of  California;  daughters  Sabrina 
Kurokawa  of  Wolf  Point,  and  Danette  Baker  of  California;  sisters.  Dune 
Stafne,  Rozann  Shields,  Shirley  Redstone,  Sherry  Poitra  and  Sandy  Azure  of 
Wolf  Point;  brothers,  Caleb  Shields,  of  Poplar,  and  Stony  Ankertell,  of 
Wolf  Point;  seven  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Deborah  Lester 

NORMAN,  Okla.  - Deborah  Ann  Lester  (McDonald)  died  here  on 
Oct.  23,  2005.  Debbie  came  into  this  world  on  Danuary  23,  1951,  in 
Honolulu,  HI,  to  Betty  Dean  (McDonald)  and  Cecil  Wesley  Lester.  She  was  a 
fifth-generation  McDonald  here  in  the  Mission  Valley,  descended  from  Angus 
McDonald  and  his  Nez  Perce  wife  Catherine.  She  was  a member  of  the  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  as  also  proud  of  her  Nez  Perce  heritage,  which 
included  the  Eagle  of  the  Light  clan:  Chiefs  Looking  Glass  and  White  Bird. 
She  was  raised  by  her  grandmother,  Lydia  McDonald  and  her  uncle,  "Boots" 
Donald  McDonald,  in  St.  Ignatius.  She  attended  the  Ursuline  Convent  School 
and  St.  Ignatius  High  School.  Debbie  was  married  to  Ron  Tonasket,  but 
later  divorced;  she  and  Ron  had  two  daughters. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents;  her  parents;  her  younger 
sister.  Dawn  Marie  "Dawnie"  Adams;  and  an  unborn  son  lost  in  an  auto 
accident . 

She  leaves  behind  her  daughters,  Michelle  "Punkie"  Tonasket  (Doel),  her 
grandsons,  Randy,  Brett  and  Bryce  Heppler,  all  of  Anaconda  and  her 
granddaughter;  daughter,  Trisha  Datillo  and  two  granddaughters,  all  of 
Littleton,  Colo.,  her  sister,  Laurie  Dean  McDonald,  Charlo;  nieces  and 
nephews,  Chelsea  Chavira  and  Michael  Delducco  of  southern  Calif.;  Hayley 
Dean  Chavira,  Charlo;  and  Dawnie' s son,  Marcus  Gray,  of  Missoula;  her  aunt, 
Gladys  McDonald  Disney,  Poison;  uncles,  Thomas  "Satch"  McDonald,  St. 
Ignatius  and  Wyman  (Thelma)  McDonald,  Ronan;  three  half-sisters  and  a 


half-brother  from  Kentucky;  as  well  as  a large  extended  family. 

A memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 

Gloria  Smith 

RONAN  - Gloria  Gail  Dumontier  Smith,  67,  died  on  Oct.  14,  2005,  in 
Missoula.  An  enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes,  Gail  was  born  on  Oct.  6,  1938,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Harold  and 
Louise  (McDonald)  Dumontier.  Raised  and  educated  in  St.  Ignatius,  she 
attended  St.  Ignatius  public  schools  before  going  to  Flandreau  Indian 
School.  In  fact,  her  life  was  dedicated  to  helping  children,  whether  it 
was  her  own  family  or  kids  just  needing  a mentor.  Gail  went  on  to  receive 
her  AA  in  Early  Childhood  Development  from  Weber  State  and  worked  with 
kids  for  more  than  25  years  for  Headstart  (15  years),  at  Kicking  Horse  lob 
Corps  and  Second  Circle.  She  enjoyed  dancing,  gossiping  and  stock  cars 
races  in  her  earlier  years.  Later  she  enjoyed  collecting  knickknacks, 
bears  and  wind  chimes  and  photography. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father,  grandson  Micah 
Hoskinson,  niece  Paullette  O'Neill-Courville,  and  nephew  Doey  Dumontier, 
as  well  as  many  other  family  members  from  both  the  Dumontier  and  McDonald 
families . 

Survivors  include  her  children  and  their  spouses,  Bret  Lynn  and  Sissy 
Roske  (El  Paso,  TX),  Chazz  and  Kristy  Smith  (Missoula),  and  Lou  Anne  and 
Ion  Hoskinson  (Evaro);  foster  son  Ronnie  Davis  (Cut  Bank,  MT); 
grandchildren  Launita  Lynn  "Nita"  Dumont  (Dublin  Gulch),  Brittney,  Sierra 
and  Dakota  Roske  (El  Paso),  Daron  Leigh  Whitedirt,  lames  and  Doshua 
Hoskinson  (all  of  Evaro),  and  Christian  Smith  (Missoula);  great- 
grandchildren Shonko  and  Dedi;  brothers  Reg  "Speed"  (Mert)  Dumontier  (Lake 
Havasue,  AZ),  Bud  Dumontier  (Ronan),  and  Dim  Dumontier  (St.  Ignatius;) 
sisters  Sally  Mitchell  and  Deedo  Dumontier  (both  of  St.  Ignatius),  and 
Debby  (Wayne  Colman)  Courville  (Pablo);  and  a large  extended  family  of 
cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

A wake  began  on  Oct.  14  in  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  with  a prayer 
service  being  held  on  Oct.  16.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  17  the 
Longhouse.  Interment  followed  in  Snyelmn  Sntmtmne. 

Geneva  White 

RONAN  - Geneva  M.  "Tootsie"  White  died  on  Oct.  10,  2005,  at  her  home 
near  here.  A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 

Tootsie  was  born  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Dune  6,  1952,  to  Alex  and  Doris 
(Stinger)  White  and  spent  her  early  years  on  the  reservation.  As  with  many 
things  in  life,  her  parents'  marriage  didn't  work  out  and  her  mother 
remarried  to  Art  Brueggeman,  an  iron  worker.  After  her  graduation  from 
high  school.  Tootsie  met  and  married  Ernie  Beavers.  They  returned  to  the 
Ronan  area  and  started  a family.  Tootsie  worked  as  a housekeeper 
professionally.  Eventually,  Tootsie  and  Ernie  parted  ways  and  she  attended 
SKC.  Tootsie  had  many  interests  in  life  but  watching  pro  football  and 
"Days  of  Our  Lives"  had  to  be  the  most  fondly  remembered. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Dudy  Ann,  who  died  in  infancy; 
her  father,  Alex  White,  in  1989;  her  mother,  Doris,  in  1994;  her  father. 
Art  Brueggeman,  in  2005;  and  two  brothers,  Leo  and  Danny  Brueggeman,  who 
died  in  2004. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Tim  Diers;  her  kids,  Dason  Beavers 
(Missoula),  Ernie  A.  Beavers  (Shelby),  Luanna  Beavers  (Hot  Springs),  Danny 
Beavers  (Ronan),  Tony  Beavers  (Shelby)  and  Dosephine  Coffey  (Pablo);  11 
grandchildren;  brothers  and  sisters,  Dule  Kenmille  (Pablo),  Debby  (Tony) 
Adams  (Pablo),  Mary  (Ray)  Goudette  (Spokane),  Margaret  Arneson  (Poison), 
Melanie  (Bill)  Buckless  (Poison),  Anna  Turney  (Spokane),  Art  Brueggeman  Dr 
(Ronan),  Doug  (Dean)  White  (Texas),  Leonard  White  (Monroe,  WA),  Mike 
(Dackie)  Brueggeman  (Spokane),  and  Paul  (Sue)  Brueggeman  (Poison);  an 
uncle,  Mickey  Stinger  (WA);  and  a large  extended  family  of  nieces,  nephews 
cousins  and  people  who  called  her  mom. 

A traditional  wake  was  held  at  the  Ronan  Indian  Senior  Citizens  Center. 
Mass  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  13  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in 
Ronan.  Interment  followed  at  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Char-Koosta  News. 

November  15,  2005 
Rosalie  Gebeau 

ARLEE  - Rosalie  Ann  Gebeau,  23,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  at  her  family  home  in 
Arlee  on  Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005. 

A wake  service  began  at  the  family  home  on  Sunday  and  moved  to  the  Arlee 
Community  Center  on  Monday  evening.  A rosary  was  recited  Monday  evening  in 
the  Arlee  Community  Center  with  the  closing  services  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
today.  Mass  was  to  be  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  today  in  the  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Arlee  with  the  burial  following  at  the  Plante  Family 
Cemetery. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe,  she  was  born  in 
Missoula  on  Dec.  18,  1981,  to  Sherry  Gebeau  and  Francis  Plante,  Sr.  She 
was  raised  in  Arlee  and  attended  grade  school  in  Arlee  and  high  school  at 
Two  Eagle. 

Following  her  schooling,  she  started  her  family.  She  enjoyed  being  a 
mother  and  wife,  being  around  her  family,  beading  and  driving  around. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother.  Sherry  Gebeau;  uncle,  Wendell 
"Dino"  Smith;  grandparents,  Francis  "Zok"  Plante  and  Rose  A.  Felix,  Robert 
"Sonny"  and  Rosalie  Pierre  Gebeau,  and  Bing  Ahenakew  Sr.;  brothers, 

Francis  "Fran"  Plante  and  Merle  Ahenakew;  sister.  Vena  Ahenakew;  and 
godson,  Jason  Pickering  Jr. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Jason  Ahenakew,  and  children,  Kaylee 
Paige  and  Francis  Vincent,  all  of  the  family  home  at  Rocky  Boy;  father, 
Francis  "Boge"  Plante  Sr.  of  Arlee;  sisters.  Melody  (Jason  Pickering) 

Plante  and  Carla  (Matt  Linsebigler)  Plante  of  St.  Ignatius,  Jeanette 
(Clem)  Lafley  and  Amy  Plante;  brother,  Joseph  (Neddie)  Plante;  stepsister, 
Jessica  Plante,  all  of  Arlee;  aunts,  Janet  (Mike  Charlo)  Gebeau  of  Arlee, 
Dorothy  Blyton  of  Missoula  and  Anita  (Richard)  George  of  Wapato,  Wash.; 
uncles,  lames  "Swig"  Plante,  Daryl  Gebeau  and  Paul  "Cha"  Felix  of  Arlee; 
many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends;  and  a large  extended  family 
including  her  husband's  family  from  Rocky  Boy  that  she  was  close  to. 

November  18,  2005 

Violet  Allison  St.  Marks 

BOX  ELDER  - Violet  Allison  St.  Marks,  41,  of  Box  Elder  died  Wednesday 
Nov.  16,  2005,  at  her  residence  due  to  liver  failure. 

Her  wake  service  began  Thursday  and  continues  through  today  at  the  Rocky 
Boy  Catholic  Church.  Her  funeral  service  will  be  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the 
Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  with  the  Rev.  Pete  Guthneck  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Violet  was  born  Oct.  16,  1964,  in  Havre  to  Peter  and  Alice  (Morsette)  St. 
Marks  Sr.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Rocky  Boy,  graduating  from  Rocky 
Boy  High  School  in  1982.  After  high  school,  Violet  moved  to  Minnesota  to 
attend  college. 

She  was  married  in  Minnesota  and  later  divorced.  She  then  moved  to 
Eugene,  Ore.,  and  raised  her  children.  Violet  enjoyed  raising  her  children 
and  attending  all  of  their  school  activities.  Violet  moved  back  home  to 
Rocky  Boy  to  be  near  her  family  in  August. 

Violet  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  the  poker  machines,  reading  and  visiting 
with  her  family  and  friends.  Her  greatest  joy  was  when  she  would  play  and 
spend  time  with  her  grandchildren.  Violet  was  a very  outgoing  person  who 
liked  to  laugh  and  have  a good  time.  She  always  had  a smile  on  her  face. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Peter  St.  Marks  Sr.  in  1987; 
and  brothers,  Peter  St.  Marks  Jr.  in  1972,  John  Darrel  Little  Soldier  in 
1984  and  Johnny  Ironmaker  in  1986. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Stephanie  and  Jennifer  St.  Marks  of 
Rocky  Boy,  Ruben  Perdomo,  Rosada  Perdomo,  Nadia  Perdomo  and  Santana 
Perdomo,  all  of  Farmington,  Minn.;  mother,  Alice  Gardipee  of  Rocky  Boy; 
sisters,  Carma  St.  Marks  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  Dixie  St.  Marks  of  Rocky  Boy, 
Dorothy  Vargas  of  Billings,  Cheryl  St.  Marks  of  Rocky  Boy,  Summer  St. 

Marks  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  Jackie  Ironmaker  of  Havre,  Ona  Ironmaker  of 


Great  Falls  and  Kay  Azure  of  Havre;  brothers,  William  St.  Marks  of 
Billings,  Doey  St.  Marks  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  Davey  Ironmaker  of  Great 
Falls,  Robert  Ironmaker  of  Fort  Belknap,  lames  Ironmaker  Ir.  of  Elmo  and 
Lewis  Ironmaker  of  Great  Falls;  special  aunts,  Retha  Chandler,  Violet  Oats 
and  Rose  Bernard  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  four  grandchildren;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

November  15,  2005 

Ronald  Lorenzo,  52 
Kenai 

Lifelong  Kenai  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Ronald  D.  "Ron"  Lorenzo,  52, 
died  Nov.  11,  2005,  at  a residence  in  Kenai. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  with  a viewing  from  noon  to  1 p.m., 

Thursday  at  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  after  the  service  at 
the  Holy  Assumption  Russian  Orthodox  Cemetery  in  Kenai.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Andrew  will  officiate.  A gathering  of  family  and  friends  will  follow  at 
Tyotkas,  formerly  the  Old  Towne  Restaurant. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  was  born  Dune  18,  1953,  in  Anchorage  and  was  raised  in  Kenai 
He  loved  the  wilderness  and  was  proud  of  his  Native  culture  and  traditions 
He  enjoyed  clam  digging,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  was  a member  of  the  Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe,  Kenai  Native 
Association  and  CIRI. 

Family  wrote:  "Though  we  didn't  get  to  spend  much  time  with  him,  his 
family  loved  him  very  much,  through  the  good  times  and  the  bad.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  family  and  friends." 

He  is  survived  by  Danice  Lorenzo,  the  mother  of  his  children;  son, 

Victor  Lorenzo;  daughter.  Amber  Lorenzo;  and  his  mother,  Eva  Lorenzo,  all 
of  Kenai;  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Paul  and  Angela  Lorenzo  of  Nikiski; 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Marie  and  Michael  Duliussen  of  Kenai;  brothers, 
Sam  and  Greg  Lorenzo  of  Kenai;  sisters,  Violet  Kroto  of  Tyonek  and  Betty 
Ke'tah  of  Ketchikan;  aunt,  Fiocla  Wilson  of  Kenai;  nephews  and  nieces, 
Anthony,  Karina,  Donna,  Aaliyah,  Marvin,  Allen,  Ted,  Sharlene,  Doann, 
Laura,  Vide  and  Hayden;  and  many  aunts,  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  the  funeral  home  to  help  with  funeral 
expenses . 

November  18,  2005 

Eva  Henry,  85 
Anchorage 

Eva  K.  Henry,  85,  died  peacefully  Nov.  16,  2005,  at  Alaska  Medical 
Native  Center  with  her  family  by  her  side. 

A visitation  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Cook  Inlet  Funeral  Home  & 
Crematory,  5520  Lake  Otis  Parkway,  Suite  105.  A funeral  will  be  later  in 
Selawik. 

She  was  born  Dan.  25,  1920,  in  Selawik. 

A homemaker,  she  was  a member  and  very  involved  in  her  church  in  Selawik 
before  moving  to  Anchorage  in  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children.  Mack  Henry,  Herman  Henry  and  Tillie 
Carr;  and  Ralph  Stalker,  who  was  like  one  of  her  children;  grandchildren, 
Georgianna  Cleveland,  Eva  Doy,  Henry  and  Shawn  Welch;  great-grandsons, 
Gabriel  Cleveland  and  Brandon  Cleveland;  and  best  friends,  Emma  Norton, 
Mary  and  Delbert  Mithchel. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cook  Inlet  Funeral  Home  & Crematory. 

T.D.  Kochuten,  infant 
Unalaska 

T.D.  Sole  Knute  Kochuten,  infant  child  of  Savanna  Kochuten  and  Turi  Lu 
Maugatai,  died  Sept.  11,  2005,  at  home  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome. 

In  the  Orthodox  tradition,  his  family  kept  vigil  over  T.D.  until  he  was 
buried  Sept.  15. 


His  family  wrote:  "A  Russian  Orthodox  service  was  held  at  his  mother's 
home  on  Nirvana  Hill,  followed  by  carrying  his  casket  down  the  ravine 
behind  their  dwelling  up  the  hill  to  the  graveyard  where  his  tiny  body  was 
laid  to  rest.  Lovely  voices  drifted  in  the  Aleutian  wind  harmonizing  the 
age  old  tune,  'Amazing  Grace. ' " 

T.D.  was  born  April  14,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Family  wrote:  "His  long  anticipated  arrival  brought  joy  to  us  all  ...  T. 
D.  was  loved  so  much  ...  There  are  not  words  to  describe  his  absence." 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother.  Savanna  Kochuten,  Unalaska;  father,  Turi 
Lu  Maugatai,  Samoa;  brother,  Gabriel  Kochuten,  Unalaska;  'Nana, ' Augie 
Kochuten,  Unalaska;  grandfather,  Victor  Kochuten,  Washington;  uncles, 
Doseph  Von  Helmholtz  Weber,  Peter  Weber,  Daniel  Weber,  Eric  Weber,  Richard 
Kochuten  and  Raymond  Kochuten;  aunts,  Delores  Kochuten,  Lillian  Bear, 
Cynthia  Weber,  Anne  Marie  Morris,  Connie  Kochuten,  Tina  Davis,  Shannon 
Weber,  Eaueta  Leafa,  Alicia  Kochuten,  Zara  Kochuten,  Vanessa  Maugatai  and 
Trenae  Iaulaualo;  uncles,  Yuma  and  Raima  McWilliams,  Feleti  Maugatai, 

Percy  Maugatai,  Tatsuro  McWilliams  and  Face  Iaulualo;  great-grandmother, 
Lusila  Leafa;  grandparents,  Pesi  and  Oliva  Maugatai;  great-grandmother, 
Carol  Weber;  grandfather,  Knute  Anderson;  and  cousins,  Alanna  Kochuten, 

Mia  Tsuki,  Mika  McWilliams,  Stefan  and  Brendan  Iaulualo,  Nadine  and  Renee 
Kochuten,  Raylene  and  Chantae  Kochuten,  Axel  and  Danet  Bear. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  15,  2005 

Ronald  D.  'Ron'  Lorenzo 

Lifelong  Kenai  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Ronald  D.  "Ron"  Lorenzo  died 
Friday,  Nov.  11,  2005,  in  Kenai.  He  was  52. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  17,  at  Peninsula 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  A viewing  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to 
services  at  the  funeral  home.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Holy  Assumption 
Russian  Orthodox  Cemetery  in  Kenai.  Father  Thomas  Andrew  will  officiate.  A 
gathering  of  family  and  friends  will  follow  at  Tyotkas  at  the  former  Old 
Town  Restaurant. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  was  born  Dune  18,  1953,  in  Anchorage  and  was  raised  in  Kenai 
He  loved  the  wilderness  and  was  proud  of  his  Native  culture  and  traditions 
He  enjoyed  clam  digging,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  was  a member  of  the  Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe,  Kenai  Native 
Association  and  Cook  Inlet  Region  Inc. 

"Though  we  didn't  get  to  spend  much  time  with  him,  his  family  loved  him 
very  much,  through  the  good  times  and  the  bad.  He  will  be  missed  by  his 
family  and  friends,"  his  family  said. 

He  is  survived  by  Danice  Lorenzo  of  Kenai,  the  mother  of  his  children; 
son,  Victor  Lorenzo  of  Kenai;  daughter.  Amber  Lorenzo  of  Kenai;  mother, 

Eva  Lorenzo  of  Kenai;  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Paul  and  Angela  Lorenzo 
of  Nikiski;  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Marie  and  Michael  Duliussen  of 
Kenai;  brothers,  Sam  and  Greg  Lorenzo  of  Kenai;  sisters,  Violet  Kroto  of 
Tyonek  and  Betty  Ke'tah  of  Ketchikan;  aunt,  Fiocla  Wilson  of  Kenai; 
nephews  and  nieces,  Anthony,  Karina,  Donna,  Aaliyah,  Marvin,  Allen,  Ted, 
Sharlene,  Doann,  Laura,  Vide  and  Hayden;  and  many  other  aunts,  cousins  and 
relatives . 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  sent  to  the  funeral  home  to  help  with 
expenses . 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

November  15,  2005 

David  Mark  Bomberry 

BOMBERRY  David  Mark  - Age  47.  Sylvia,  Bossy,  Carolyn,  Nancy  and  Ron 
anounce  the  passing  of  their  baby  brother,  peacefully  at  the  Hamilton 
General  Hospital  on  Saturday,  November  12,  2005. 


David  leaves  behind  his  five  children,  Bernadette,  Denny,  Levi,  Dared 
and  Cindy  and  his  six  grandchildren;  predeceased  by  his  parents  Nancy 
(Cusick)  Bomberry  (Tuscarora,  U.  S.  A.)  and  Albert  Bomberry  (Six  Nations, 
Ontario) ; 

will  be  sadly  missed  by  extended  family  members  Kevin,  Yvonne,  Mags, 

Kyle,  Crissy  and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  DODSWORTH  & BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME, 

King  Street  East  at  Wellington,  (905)  522-2496  on  Tuesday  (today)  from  1 p. 
m.  Funeral  service  to  celebrate  David's  life  will  be  held  in  the  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  November  15,  2005  at  3 p.  m.  Cremation  with 
inurnment  at  Tuscarora  Indian  Reservation,  U.  S.  A.  at  a later  date. 

Donations  in  memory  of  David  to  the  Victims  of  Violent  Crimes  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

November  15,  2005 
Iona  Sangwais 

SANGWAIS,  IONA  - with  family  at  her  side  Iona  peacefully  began  her 
journey  home  to  the  Creator  on  Nov.  12,  2005. 

Iona  leaves  behind  her  children  Defferey  (Lesley)  Sangwais,  Marlon 
(Chelsea)  Sangwais,  Kirby  Sangwais,  Delilah  (Albert)  Hleboff,  Alicia, 

Alanna  and  Emile  Dubois  Dr.  their  father  Emile  Dubois  Sr.;  her  mother 
Alice  Sangwais;  stepfather  Larry  Morris;  sisters  Eunice  (Ed)  Martin,  Delia 
Gagnon,  Ernesta  Still,  Bonnie  Goodwin;  brothers  Ian  (Heather)  Sangwais, 
Darren  (Leona)  Sangwais,  Lome  (Heidi)  Sangwais  and  Marlon  Sangwais; 
grandchildren  Damon,  Xavier,  Keagan,  Marcus  and  Serena;  numerous  uncles, 
aunts,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Iona  was  predeceased  by  her  father  Ernest  Sangwais;  a brother  Lome; 
sisters  Debbie  Desjarlais  and  Nadine  Cappo;  a niece  Lanette  Sangwais; 
aunts  Shirley  Shavetail  and  Elizabeth  Nemethi;  grandparents  of  Sakimay 
First  Nation. 

The  Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Complex  on  Tuesday,  Nov. 
15  at  4:00  p.m.  with  services  at  7:00  p.m.  A Traditional  Feast  will  be 
held  at  12:00  noon  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16  with  funeral  service  to  follow  at 
2:00  p.m.  in  the  Sakimay  Complex.  Interment  in  the  Sakimay  Cemetery. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  at  the  Regina  General  Hospital. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

November  17,  2005 

Elmer  Pelletier 

PELLETIER  - ELMER  DOSEPH  Elmer  Doseph  Pelletier  (MaistchakanisCoyote)  of 
Okanese  First  Nation,  passed  away  suddenly  on  Tuesday,  November  15,  2005 
with  his  family  at  his  side.  Elmer  was  born  on  May  16,  1942  in  Lestock,  SK. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Victoria  (1991)  and  Mike  (1987) 
Pelletier,  his  sister  Mary  (1969),  son  Cory  (2002)  and  adopted  mom  Amy 
Stonechild  (2004). 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Marie-Anne  Day  WalkerPelletier  and 
children  Kelly  (Sissy),  Colleen,  Carolyn  (Shane),  Robert  (Paulette),  Ilona, 
Sherwin.  Elmer  was  devoted  to  his  grandchildren:  Nicole,  Miranda,  Kerry, 
Kayla,  Desse,  Dade,  Keenen,  Lance,  Cody,  Brandi,  MacKenzie,  Greg,  Mariah 
and  Michael  and  his  great-grandsons  Ethan  and  Aiden.  Elmer  is  also 
survived  by  his  brothers,  Isador  (Doan)  and  family,  Alfred  (Alice)  and 
family,  Tony  (Fran)  and  family,  Michael  (Delores)  and  family,  Charlie 
(Leslie);  his  brothers-in-law,  Phil  Auger,  Ernest  Morin;  his  adopted 
family,  Faye,  Patti,  Doanne,  Dale,  Corey,  Ricky,  Clarence  and  his  special 
friends  Leroy  Walker  and  Mervin  Elliott. 

Elmer  worked  since  he  was  15  years  old  and  valued  his  commitment  and 
dedication  to  his  work.  He  worked  as  a crane  operator  at  Wheat  City  Metals 
and  at  IPSCO  for  twenty-three  years.  Elmer  enjoyed  helping  out  on  Okanese 
First  Nation  with  road-grading  and  backhoe.  Elmer  was  always  a friendly 
face  with  willing  hands  ready  to  help. 


A traditional  wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  18,  2005  at  4:00  p.m 
at  the  Okanese  Community  Centre.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  November  19,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  at  the  Okanese  Community  Centre. 
Interment  at  Starblanket  Cemetery.  An  on-line  book  of  condolence  may  be 
signed  at  www.speersfuneralchapel.com 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  522-3232. 

loan  Margaret  Pratt 

PRATT  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  on  Tuesday,  November 
15,  2005  loan  Margaret  (nee  Blind)  of  the  Gordon  First  Nation  passed  away 
peacefully  with  her  family  by  her  side. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  husband  Peter  Pratt,  her  sons  Gregory  and 
Keith  Pratt,  her  parents  lohn  and  Ethel  Blind,  brothers,  Sidney,  Ernie, 
and  lohn  R,  Dix  Blind,  sisters  Violet,  Irene  and  Millie. 

She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  loving  sister  Pearl,  her  children;  Wayne 
(Geraldine),  Verne  (Diane),  Gary,  Brian  (Shelley),  Tom  (Melissa),  Dennis 
(Val),  Beverly  (Mark),  Clayton  Sr.  and  her  grandchildren;  Gerald,  Marla, 
Wally,  Tanya,  Leah,  Tiffy,  Shelley,  Crystal,  Fleather,  Verne  lr.,  Greg, 
Marcel,  Timmy,  Tammy,  Tristen,  Tallon,  Treyton,  Raymond,  Amanda,  Raevon, 
Sapphire,  Darian,  Amanda,  Craig,  David,  lesse,  lanine  and  Iordan,  loan's 
special  grandchildren  who  she  raised  as  her  own  children.  Amber, 
Christopher,  Clayton  and  Travis.  She  has  numerous  great-grandchildren, 
nieces  and  nephews  who  loved  her  more  than  just  an  auntie,  Etheline  Blind, 
Sharon  Clarke,  sister-in-law  Bernadette,  Melissa  and  Wanda. 

loan  was  loved  by  everyone  who  came  to  know  her,  she  made  everyone  feel 
welcome.  She  was  kind  and  very  generous  when  it  came  to  others,  she  put 
everyone  before  herself,  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  was  a wonderful 
mother  to  all.  Fler  home  was  a gathering  place  for  a cup  of  coffee  and  good 
conversation.  She  will  never  be  forgotten  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

Prayers  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  17,  2005  at  7:00  P.M.  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask.  The  Wake  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  November  18,  2005  commencing  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon 
Gym,  Gordon  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
November  19,  2005  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon  Gym,  burial  to  follow  in  St. 
Luke ' s Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  15,  2005 
Daniel  North  Peigan 

"First  Runner  Warrior  " Matoomstokitsisii 
Duly  6,  1924  - November  11,  2005 
"We  are  confident,  I say, 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 

(2  Corinthians  5:  8) 

DANIEL  NORTH  PEIGAN,  husband  of  the  late  Bessie  (Big  Swan)  North  Peigan 
and  our  beloved  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  passed  from 
this  present  life  to  life  forever  more  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  . He 
left  us  a legacy  of  faith,  honour  and  courage,  strength  and  humility  and 
unconditional  love. 

He  leaves  behind  his  children:  Rod  (Faye)  , Daniel  (Nancy)  Sandra,  Eric 
(Lee),  Irene  (Roy)  Kennedy,  Manfred,  David,  Herta,  Avril  (Stanley)  Grier, 
Dorothy  (Greg)  Bedard,  adopted  children,  Sonya  Bratz,  Kevin  North  Peigan, 
Dianna  North  Peigan,  Mel  (Heather)  Mullen  and  special  ministry  friends. 

Day  & Doan  Swallow. 

Dan  cherished  his  29  grandchildren  (13  grandsons,  18  grand  daughters)  20 
great  grandsons  and  19  great  grand  daughters  and  5 great  great  grandsons 
and  5 great  great  granddaughters.  Dad's  is  also  leaving  his  siblings: 
sister  Ruth  Goodrider,  brothers  Ernest  North  Peigan  and  Dames  North  Peigan 
and  many  nieces  & nephews  & relatives  and  friends  in  Piikani,  Kainai, 
Siksika,  Blackfeet  Nation  in  Browning,  Montana,  Hobbema.  He  also  leaves 
his  adopted  family,  the  First  Rider  family  in  Kainai. 


He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife,  Bessie  (Big  Swan)  North  Peigan  in  1991, 
infant  children  Patricia,  Edward,  daughters  Muriel  Joyce,  Amelia  Diane; 
his  parents,  Victor  & Nora  (One  Owl)  North  Peigan,  sisters : Agnes  Wolf  Tail, 
May  English,  Mary  Jane  Born  , Edith  Van  Loon,  Dorothy  Yellowhorn,  Rose 
Knowlton  and  the  North  Peigan  brothers:  Fred,  Mark,  Robert,  John,  We 
invite  you  to  Piikani  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  14  and  15,  2005 
(Prayer  Service  from  7-8  p.m.  each  evening)  at  the  Church  on  the  Rock 
where  family  and  friends  of  our  father  can  pay  tribute  to  him  and  be  with 
his  family.  A Memorial  Celebration  will  be  held  at  Church  on  the  Rock  on 
Wednesday,  November  16,  2005  at  1:00  PM  with  a feast  following  the  service. 
Interment  in  the  Brocket  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Edens  Funeral  Home,  Pincher  Creek  627-3131. 
November  18,  2005 

Darcy  James  Many  Shots  (Wolf  Child) 

Born  on  March  28,  1976,  passed  away  suddenly  in  Lethbridge  on  Monday, 
November  14,  2005  at  the  age  of  29  years.  DARCY  JAMES  MANY  SHOTS  (WOLF 
CHILD),  at  the  age  of  29  years  beloved  son  the  late  Louis  Many  Shots  and 
Rita  (Wolf  Child)  Many  Shots. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH 
on  Thursday,  November  17,  2005  at  7:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  0. 
M.I.  officiating. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH  on  Friday,  November  18,  2005  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Pawel 
Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium 
381-7777. 

November  20,  2005 

Melody  Jolane  Scout/Chiefmoon 
"Natsikapoysamiaki"  (Two  Medicine  Woman) 

"Do  you  see  what  I see?  A STAR,  a brightly  shining  star  is  born  tonight 
with  a heart  as  big  as  the  sky."  MELODY  JOLANE  SCOUT/CHIEFMOON 
"Natsikapoysamiaki"  (Two  Medicine  Woman),  also  affectionately  known  as 
"High  Cook"  and  "Tweety  Bird"  by  her  family  was  softly  called  home  by  Our 
Creator  on  Sunday,  November  13,  2005.  Besides  her  loving  husband,  Lionel 
Irwin  Crow  Spreads  His  Wings,  Melody  will  be  forever  cherished  and  fondly 
remembered  by  her  darling  daughter  Taylor  Dare  Angel  Crow  and  dear  son 
Dakota  Sage  Irwin  Crow;  adopted  children  Simone  and  Danny;  Godchildren 
Nitasha,  Stormee,  and  Charity;  her  loving  parents  Rosetta  and  Jordan  Chief 
Moon  Sr.;  her  cherished  siblings  - sisters  Lenora  (Horace),  Kim,  Arlene, 
Lori  Bennett;  brothers  Kristian  (Daphne),  Simon,  and  Jeff  Westphal;  her 
precious  nieces  and  nephews  - Chantal  (Justin),  Nitasha  (Nick),  Stormee, 
Thorne,  Tyne,  Cash,  Tuff,  Benji,  Kristen,  Kayla,  Kris  Jr.,  Danika,  Montana, 
Bethany,  Simone,  Danny,  and  Tyreece,  J.T.,  Nate,  and  Nikesha. 

Also  remembered  by  "Chief  Moon"  aunts  and  uncles:  John  (Mildred),  Ed 
(Delma),  Gus  (Myrna),  Daniel  (Priscilla),  Kieth  (Karen),  Virginia  (Tony), 
and  Bertha  Chief  Moon;  "Scout"  aunts  and  uncles:  Ken  (Theresa),  Martin 
(Alma),  Victoria  (Ronnie),  Freda,  Ben  (Audrey),  Levern  (Ann).  Roseann 
(Justin),  and  Charlie  Scout;  Aunt  Athena  and  Uncle  Two  Crow.  Melody  Jolane 
is  also  survived  by  numerous  cousins  and  extended  families. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  maternal  grandparents  Ben  & Sarah  Scout  and 
her  paternal  grandparents  Dan  and  Philomena  Chief  Moon. 

On  August  23,  1971  Our  Creator  blessed  us  immeasurably  with  the  birth  of 
our  beautiful  pink  bundle  of  joy  - Melody  Jolane.  For  34  years  we  were 
privileged  to  share  our  life,  love,  laughter,  joys,  and  sorrows  with  our 
beautiful  Angel.  In  her  childhood  years  into  adulthood,  M.J.  always  showed 
caring  and  sensitivity  to  whomever  she  could  help.  Melody  showed 
compassion  towards  her  family  and  friends...  even  towards  the  stray  dogs 
in  Levern  townsite.  She  would  go  to  the  extent  to  get  food  for  them. 

Jolane  attended  elementary  schools  at  Cardston  and  Levern  then  went  on  to 
High  School  at  Kainai  High  and  St.  Mary's  in  Lethbridge.  She  furthered  her 


educational  pursuits  and  attended  Lethbridge  Community  College  in  the 
Criminal  Dustice  Program  and  worked  with  the  Lethbridge  City  Police.  She 
attended  Kainai  Studies  Program  at  Red  Crow  College.  Melody  was  presently 
attending  the  University  of  Lethbridge  at  the  time  of  her  calling.  In  Duly 
2005,  Two  Medicine  Woman  fulfilled  her  vow  and  completed  her  fourth  year 
with  the  Chief  Moon  Piercing  Sundancers.  She  was  so  happy  and  ecstatic. 

But  her  greatest  accomplishments  were  her  simple  acts  of  kindness,  caring, 
sharing  and  compassion  towards  whomever  she  could  with  whatever  she  had. 
Melody  left  us  with  a legacy  of  authenticity  and  love.  Words  cannot  fully 
express  our  loss  at  this  time. 

Melody  was  such  a beautiful  loving  and  caring  mother  and  her  priorities 
were  always  first  and  foremost  to  her  children.  Melody  was  greatly  loved 
and  respected  by  her  family  and  friends  and  in-laws  - Crow  Spreads  His 
Wings,  First  Chargers,  and  Small  Face  families  of  the  Blood  Tribe  and  the 
Kootnay  families  from  the  Nakoda  Nation. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Sunday,  November  20th,  from  7:00  p.m.  until  Midnight.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Monday,  November  21st  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the  Pioneer 
Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB  653-3844. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Fri  Dec  2 12:56:40  2005 
Date:  Tue,  29  Nov  2005  15:41:10  -0800 
From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl3.049 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  3,  2005 
Hopi  kyaamuya/respect  moon 
Mohawk  tsothohrha/moon  of  cold 
Assiniboine  wicogandu-sungagu/center  moon's  younger  brother 
Cree  papiwatiginashispizun/moon  when  young  fellow  spreads  the  brush 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

[ languages  in  North  America,  | 

I only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 
This  issue's  Quote:  + --  --  - --  --  --  --  + 


One  of  the  difficulties  with  criminal  justice  in  the  Native  American 
community  is  imposing  - if  not  grafting  - a European-based  model  of 
conflict  resolution.  European  models  are  generally  adversarial  while 
Native  American  models  have  more  to  do  with  consensus  building." 

Jeffrey  Ian  Ross,  Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  Baltimore 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

j defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 

I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

So,  how  was  your  Indian  Heritage  Month?  Did  you  tire  from  all  the 
dignitaries  anxious  to  add  their  voice  in  praise  of  Native  Peoples? 

Hmmmm...  Neither  did  we.  We  were  only  at  three  events  this  month,  but 
I didn't  hear  any  mention  of  Indian  Heritage  Month  at  any  of  those  events. 
As  you  can  see,  from  Mary  Annette  Pember's  editorial  "Indian  Heritage 
Month  Needs  More  than  Lip  Service,"  we  were  not  alone.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  big  empty  hoo-hah  "Indian  Heritage  Month". 

I suppose  we  should  be  grateful  that  Columbus  didn't  get  to  enjoy  it 
alone,  but  somehow  empty,  meaningless  national  heritage  anythings  don't 
give  me  a whole  lot  of  warm  fuzzies.  In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of 
Interior  certainly  did  their  part  to  celebrate  Indian  Heritage  Month  by 
managing  to  wiggle  from  under  some  court-imposed  stipulations  in  the 
Indian  Trust  case.  We  can  sort  of  envision  Secretary  Norton  doing  a happy 
dance  for  her  contribution  to  Indian  Heritage  Month. 

And,  of  course,  tribes  whose  names  are  repeated  throughout  American 
History  books  such  as  Abenaki  and  Chinook  remain  unable  to  achieve  federal 
recognition . 

Happy  Indian  Heritage  Month!  Hope  you  enjoyed  it.  Most  Indians  will 
better  remember  it  by  another  name...  November. 

* ***** ****** **********  pLEASE  READ  THIS!  ********************** 

Every  year  this  newsletter  has  listed  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
really  assisting  our  nations  make  it  through  the  hard  winter  and  helping 
them  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Please  get  contact  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  other 
information  (especially  target  help  group)  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

===========  THE  FOLLOWING  NEED  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDING  =========== 

===========  WINTER  AND  HOLIDAY  RELIEF  FOR  OUR  REALATIVES  =========== 

Subject:  Minnesotan  Relief  Trip  to  New  Orleans 

Dear  Friends, 

As  some  of  you  know,  I have  family  in  New  Orleans  who  lost  their  homes 
and  one  of  our  family  members  perished  during  hurricane  Katrina.  I've 
been  working  on  hurricane  relief  in  coalition  with  some  very  fine  people 
since  the  hurricane  hit. 

These  folks.  Mission  from  Minnesota,  have  planned  a trip  to  take  a 
group  of  folks  down  to  work  during  Thanksgiving  week  with  a progressive 
Black  church  to  help  folks  down  there  clean  up  salvageable  homes  and  do 
heirloom  recovery  in  those  homes  that  cannot  be  saved  (so  at  least  the 
families  will  recover  photos  and  other  important  items) . In  light  of 
FEMA's  announcement  today  that  they  will  no  longer  pay  for  hotels  for 
something  like  53,000  families  starting  December  1st,  leaving  these 
families  to  fend  for  themselves  for  housing,  this  trip  becomes  all  the 
more  important. 

About  30  people  have  signed  up  to  take  all  or  a portion  of  this  10  day 
trip.  However,  some  of  them  are  evacuees  from  New  Orleans  who  are  living 
here  now.  They  are  low  on  funds.  We  also  have  a 26  foot  panel  truck 


making  the  trip  and  we  need  to  fill  it  up.  Believe  it  on  not,  the  thing 
people  need  most  is  FOOD,  especially  fresh  produce.  Toiletries  and  baby 
supplies  are  also  needed. 

If  you  can  help  with  funds  or  goods  or  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
going  on  the  trip  yourself,  please  go  to 

http://www.missionfromminnesota.org  to  get  a list  of  goods  needed  and 
drop  off  sites,  to  donate  online  or  to  learn  about  the  trip.  The  need  is 
great  and  anything  you  can  do  is  very  appreciated. 

My  sincere  thanks, 

Michelle  Gross 


Date:  Tue,  22  Nov  2005  09:13:37  -0600 
From:  "Karen  Cooper"  <kcooper@uabmc . edu> 

Sub j : Holiday  Assistance 

For  those  that  do  not  know,  for  the  past  few  years  our  NAGS  Troop  389  has 
helped  Hawks  in  the  Wind  Family,  CNEAL  and  Walk  of  Faith  Ministy  collect 
clothing,  household  items,  and  toys  for  those  in  need  especially  within 
the  native  communities.  The  items  help  those  in  other  native  communities 
as  well  as  our  own  here  in  AL.  Last  year  we  expanded  outside  of  the  AL, 

GA,  TN  areas  to  include  communities  in  OK  and  SD.  A trucking  company  and 
driver  helped  in  the  project.  We  do  not  have  that  option  this  December  so 
we  are  hunting  another  company/driver  to  help  with  this  project. 

Additionally  we  are  projecting  needing  some  2900  + holiday  presents  for 
children  of  all  ages  for  this  December  2005.  Last  year  we  collected  some 
900+  items  which  were  delivered  locally  as  well  as  OK/SD.  Toys,  items  for 
teens,  blankets  for  elderly,  bibles  (New  Standard),  coats  and  sweaters  are 
strongly  recommended.  We  ask  that  clothing- -especially  children's  be 
placed  into  boxes  and  labeled  on  outside.  If  clothing  is  used,  please 
only  send  that  which  is  gently  used  and  make  sure  that  it  has  been  washed, 
dryed  and  folded  before  placing  into  the  labeled  boxes. 

Additionally  this  year,  we  are  collecting  sleeping  bags,  tents,  bedding 
(blankets/pillows  /sheets),  and  baby  formula.  Good  working  used  or  even 
new  appliances  are  also  needed  (stoves,  washers,  dryers,  microwaves, 
televisions,  VCR,  freezers,  and  refrigerators) . 

We  are  looking  for  two  commerical  trucks  w/  drivers  that  will  volunteer 
time/transportation  to  this  effort  as  well  as  the  two  trailers  we 
currently  have  to  go  with  items  to  go  to  MOWA  Choctaws  in  AL,  Houma  Nation 
and  Lower  Choctaws  in  LA,  and  the  group  in  Marble  City  (CNO).  Our  first 
focus  will  be  in  the  southern  states  and  we  can  always  pick  up  these  the 
northern  areas  next  year.  If  you  know  a trucker  that  would  like  to 
volunteer  to  help,  let  us  know,  we  are  saying  that  we  will  be  able  to  use 
them. 

Projected  delivery  dates  are  December  17th  for  MOWA  Choctaw  (AL)  and 
Gulfport/Hattisburg/Bay  St  Louis  areas;  , December  10th  for  the  Houma 
nations/Lower  Choctaw  (LA),  and  December  10th  and  17th  for  CNO/Marble  City. 

We  had  hoped  for  a December  3rd  delivery  date  to  MOWA/Choctaw  and 
Alabamas  in  Livingston,  but  time  is  running  short  so  going  for  the 
December  10  and  17th  dates  only. 

Monetary  donations  can  be  made  to  either  troop,  NATIVE,  or  Hawks  in  the 
Wind  Food  Pantry  who  has  also  been  very  supportive  with  food  items.  The 
checks/MO  can  be  sent  to  my  address  and  I will  get  to  appropriate 
treasurer  for  that  group.  My  mailing  address  is  30  Scurlock  Road,  Dora  AL 
35062.  All  are  non-profit  organizations,  just  make  sure  that  you  place 
Holiday  Drive  2005  or  service  project  in  the  memo  space.  If  you  want  the 
money  to  go  for  something  specific  like  repair  materials,  let  us  know. 


Lowe's,  Home  Depot,  Walmant,  and  other  department  store  gift  cards  will  be 
accepted  this  year  to  help  with  the  relief  effort.  Monies  collected  so 
far  have  purchased  baby  care  items  primarily--formula  that  does  not  not 
need  water  is  very  expensive  to  purchase. 

Nuppa  Ku  has  decided  to  taking  on  his  own  holiday  effort  as  a special 
project.  He  is  asking  his  neices  and  nephews  to  consider  buying  a present 
for  a child  for  the  holidays  as  a way  to  help  Santa  and  the  elves  not  have 
to  work  so  hard.  Additionally  Nuppa  has  talked  TJ  and  I into  giving  coats 
to  those  in  need  instead  of  purchasing  presents  for  the  teenagers  in  our 
lives  this  year.  He  says  that  the  older  ones  will  understand.  I sure  hope 
so. 


If  you  would  like  to  donate  items  for  this  service  project,  please  contact 
one  of  us.  Nuppa  Ku's  phone  line  is  205-648-7670.  Our  home  number  is 
205-648-8975.  My  cell  is  205-527-4234.  Or  you  can  email  me  directly  at 
kcooper@uabmc . edu 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Indian  Heritage  Month  needs  more  than  lip  service 
BY  MARY  ANNETTE  PEMBER 
November  23,  2005 

November  is  National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month,  and  President  Bush 
is  paying  only  lip  service  to  it.  In  his  proclamation  on  Nov.  2,  he  said, 
"My  administration  recognizes  the  defining  principles  of  tribal 
sovereignty. " 

In  saying  so,  the  president  was  still  trying  to  recover  from  his 
embarrassing  performance  at  the  2004  Unity  conference  for  journalists  of 
color,  where  he  suggested  that  American  Indian  tribes  were  "given" 
sovereignty  by  the  U.S.  government.  When  questioned  about  the  topic  during 
the  conference,  he  appeared  completely  flummoxed  by  the  notion. 

Sovereignty,  for  instance,  was  not  given  to  tribes.  It  was  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution:  "Congress  shall  have  powers  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  president's  father  was  able,  at  least  on  paper,  to  grasp  this  simple 
concept . 

President  George  H.W.  Bush  officially  created  National  American  Indian 
Heritage  Month  in  1990,  and  his  proclamation  makes  mention  of  tribal 
sovereignty.  But  this  is  slim  solace. 

White  Americans  killed  most  of  us  and  took  our  land  but  now  generously 
gives  us  a month  to  dance  for  them  in  our  colorful  regalia  and  to  cook 
frybread . 

This  month,  countless  schoolchildren  will  be  assigned  to  learn  about 
"Indian  history"  by  reading  white  anthropologists'  accounts  of  our 
cultures  before  white  contact.  Seldom  will  they  learn  the  details  of  the 
genocide  against  Indians  or  about  contemporary  Indian  country  and  the 
varieties  of  cultures  there. 

President  George  W.  Bush  seems  to  think  there  is  only  one  culture  in 
Indian  country.  "Our  young  country  is  home  to  an  ancient,  noble  and 
enduring  native  culture,"  he  said  in  this  year's  proclamation. 

But  there  are  many,  and  I challenge  Americans  to  take  some  time  this 
month  to  learn  about  these  cultures,  to  study  the  history  of  relations 
between  Indian  tribes  and  the  U.S.  government  and  the  impact  of  that 
history  on  today's  native  peoples. 

That  may  not  be  as  fun  and  non-threatening  as  watching  us  dance  or 
munching  on  frybread,  but  it  is  certainly  more  meaningful. 

The  topic  of  tribal  sovereignty  alone  presents  ample  teaching 
opportunities . 

Unfortunately,  sovereignty  is  code  for  casinos  to  many  Americans. 
Although  our  status  does  allow  us  to  enter  into  gaming  compacts  with 
states  (which  often  receive  substantial  tax  benefits  in  return), 
sovereignty  is  so  much  more  than  casinos.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  who 
we  are  as  tribal  peoples. 

We  do  not  trace  our  existence  to  the  creation  of  the  United  States;  we 
preceded  that  creation.  Through  treaties  signed  with  the  United  States 
between  1777  and  1871,  Indian  nations  negotiated  legally  binding 
agreements  guaranteeing  various  goods,  services,  self-governance  rights 
and  tribal  homelands  - all  in  exchange  for  vast  tracts  of  land. 

As  you  read  this  column  now,  you  are  probably  seated  on  land  once  owned 

by  Indian  people. 

These  treaty  rights  are  not  "special  rights."  They  are  simply  part  of 

America's  end  of  the  deal.  America  has  not  done  a very  good  job  of 

honoring  it. 


The  United  States  has  repeatedly  seized  treaty  land  and  challenged  the 
right  of  tribal  governments  to  govern  themselves. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  their  communities,  some  tribes  set  their  own 
clean  water  and  air  standards,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  neighboring 
mainstream  communities  that  often  choose  to  locate  polluting  industry  near 
tribal  lands. 

To  fully  appreciate  American  Indian  Heritage  Month,  imagine  that  the 
person  from  whom  you  purchased  your  home  simply  decided  to  take  it  back, 
and  that  local  law  enforcement  supported  them.  Or  imagine  that  a 
neighboring  state  suddenly  decided  to  tax  your  community. 

You  wouldn't  like  it.  Neither  do  we. 

American  Indian  Heritage  Month  offers  an  opportunity  to  do  much  more 
than  celebrate  the  "ancient"  and  "noble"  Indians  of  your  outdated  history 
books . 

It  allows  you  a chance  to  understand  us  and  our  history  today. 

Pember,  Red  Cliff  Ojibwe,  is  past  president  of  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association.  She  wrote  this  column  for  Progressive  Media 
Project,  409  E.  Main  St.,  Madison,  WI  53703. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Twin  Cities  - Knight  Ridder. 
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Native  peoples  say  no  thanks 
Unthanksgiving  Day  ceremony  supports 
indigenous  cultures'  struggles  worldwide 
By  Gabriel  Cordero,  CORRESPONDENT 
November  25,  2005 

A pink,  orange  and  silver  sky  illuminated  the  choppy  silver-and-blue 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  as  3,500  people  gathered  Thursday  on  wind- 
swept Alcatraz  Island  for  the  32nd  annual  Sunrise  Gathering  of 
Unthanksgiving  Day. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  area  American  Indians  and  their  supporters 
have  gathered  on  the  island  at  daybreak  to  honor  and  pray  for  the  struggle 
of  indigenous  people  around  the  world.  The  event  is  organized  by  the 
International  Indian  Treaty  Council  and  American  Indian  Contemporary  Arts. 

Bill  "limbo"  Simmons  has  taken  part  in  the  ceremony  throughout  the 
decades  as  a member  of  the  International  Indian  Treaty  Council.  He  sees  it 
as  his  responsibility  to  help  protect  and  remind  San  Francisco  of  American 
Indian  history  and  tradition.  He  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  so  many 
young  people  present. 

Ferries  carried  the  first  boatload  of  the  sold-out  event  to  the  island 
about  4:30  a.m.,  leaving  from  Pier  41  at  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  the  dark. 
Tickets  were  gone  in  45  minutes.  People  snuggled  and  bundled  up  against 
the  cold,  and  the  mood  was  simultaneously  joyous  and  somber. 

"People  leave  here  and  they  feel  empowered,  like  they  can  accomplish 
something  in  their  everyday  struggle,"  Simmons  observed  as,  against  a 
backdrop  of  beating  drums,  participants  from  Metro  1 sang  and  danced  their 
way  to  the  top  of  the  island.  Along  the  way,  they  lighted  traditional 
copal  - tree  resin  and  sage  - to  cleanse  the  energy  and  air. 

In  between  the  dancing  and  singing,  people  gathered  around  a ceremonial 
fire  dedicated  to  peace  and  listened  to  guest  speakers. 

Craig  Glassner  has  worked  as  a National  Park  Ranger  at  Alcatraz  Island 
for  12  years.  Glassner  is  also  a member  of  the  U.S.  Division  of 
Interpretation  and  Education  and  has  helped  develop  the  history  of 
American  Indians  within  the  museum  at  Alcatraz.  Glassner  said  events  such 


as  the  Sunrise  Gathering  were  important  not  only  to  American  Indians  but 
to  all  of  San  Francisco. 

It's  "important  for  people  to  know  about  all  aspects  of  the  island's 
history/'  he  said. 

But  for  the  native  people,  the  event  was  a funeral  of  sorts.  Elders  from 
different  tribes  throughout  the  United  States  honored  the  memories  of 
thousands  of  American  Indians  who  have  died  throughout  history.  Some 
dedicated  tobacco  while  others  honored  their  memory  through  traditional 
song  and  dance. 

Some  100  dancers  including  Mishka,  Teokali,  Danzantes  and  Porno  Indians 
surrounded  the  fire  in  a gigantic  circle  as  their  gold,  turquoise,  purple 
and  silver  headdresses  moved  in  what  looked  like  chaotic  organization. 
Decorated  with  skulls,  eagles  and  alligators,  the  feathers  of  their  head 
dresses  fluttered  around  the  fire  like  glittering  butterflies.  They  were 
accompanied  by  representatives  of  indigenous  people  from  as  far  away  as 
Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East. 

Many  of  the  native  dancers  were  family  members,  including  Irma  Tellez 
and  her  daughter,  Irma  Tellez,  18.  Not  only  do  they  have  the  same  name, 
but  they  have  danced  together  at  the  Sunrise  Gathering  since  the  younger 
Irma  was  5.  Thomas  Cordova  of  the  Porno  tribe  had  18  members  of  his  family 
present.  He  said  his  family  was  unthankful  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  had  built  a reservoir  over  their  land.  He  said  the  project 
benefited  rich  wineries  alone,  not  his  people. 

Others  gave  thanks  as  well,  despite  the  overshadowing  sense  of  loss  that 
is  central  to  the  ceremony,  losie  Rosas  and  her  cousin,  Anna  Ortega,  were 
thankful  to  be  in  good  health.  Rosas  was  finally  able  to  attend  the  event 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years  since  she  recovered  from  an  illness. 
Copyright  c.  2005  ANG  Newspapers. 
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Vermont  band  denied  federal  recognition 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 

November  22,  2005 

SWANTON,  Vt.  - The  chief  of  the  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  the  Abenaki 
Nation  of  Missisquoi  said  the  tribe  will  continue  its  quest  for  federal 
acknowledgement  despite  a preliminary  denial  by  the  BIA. 

"We  have  always  known  this  is  not  an  easy  process,"  said  Chief  April  St. 
Francis-Merrill . "Native  people  are  the  only  people  who  have  to  prove  to 
the  government  that  tried  its  best  to  ethnically  cleanse  us  that  we 
survived  being  ethnically  cleansed.  The  battle  isn't  over.  It's  just 
begun . " 

The  BIA  issued  a proposed  finding  Nov.  10,  saying  the  St.  Francis/Sokoki 
Band's  evidence  failed  to  prove  its  members  descended  from  the  historical 
Abenaki  tribe,  that  it  existed  as  a tribe  from  1900  to  1975,  or  that  it 
was  identified  as  a continuous  community  with  political  authority  from 
first  contact  with  non-Indians. 

According  to  a Department  of  the  Interior  press  release,  "The 
petitioning  group  did  not  meet  criteria  83.7  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (e)  of  the 
acknowledgment  regulations  [Part  83  of  Title  25  of  the  United  States  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations]." 

The  tribe  has  180  days  to  submit  additional  information. 

BIA  spokesman  Nedra  Darling  emphasized  the  preliminary  nature  of  the 
ruling. 

"They  have  the  opportunity  to  pull  some  documents  together  and  pinpoint 
their  efforts.  They  have  time  now  to  go  back  and  look  at  records  and 


hopefully  provide  the  information/'  Darling  said. 

The  denial  marks  the  third  time  in  less  than  a month  that  the  BIA  has 
denied  federal  recognition  to  a New  England  tribe. 

On  Oct.  12,  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  lames  Cason  issued  reconsidered 
final  determinations  rescinding  the  federal  acknowledgment  of  two 
Connecticut  tribes,  the  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  and  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation.  He  notified  the  tribes  by  fax,  which  stung  tribal  leaders. 
Eastern  Pequot  and  Schaghticoke  members  said  Cason  apologized  for  his 
action  at  the  recent  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  convention. 

Cason  telephoned  Merrill  to  announce  his  decision. 

"I  wasn't  surprised.  We've  seen  what  happened  to  the  last  two  New 
England  tribes.  I know  they're  going  through  the  same  thing  we're  going 
through,  but  it  must  be  even  worse  for  them  because  they  had  recognition. 
They  [the  BIA]  give  it  and  they  take  it  away.  They  make  it  so  hard  for  the 
Eastern  tribes  to  succeed,"  Merrill  said. 

As  in  Connecticut,  Vermont's  Attorney  General  William  Sorrell  used  the 
power  of  his  office  to  mount  a tough  opposition  campaign  against  the 
tribe's  efforts. 

In  commenting  on  the  BIA  decision,  Sorrell  said,  "This  has  never  been 
about  trying  to  discriminate  against  the  group  seeking  tribal  recognition. 
Since  there  are  so  many  rights  that  typically  flow  from  federal 
recognition,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  stringent  legal  tests  for 
recognition  be  met.  Our  research  indicated  that  this  group  has  not  met 
these  tests.  The  BIA  agrees  with  our  assessment  of  the  evidence." 

But  the  main  thrust  of  his  opposition,  as  in  Connecticut,  focused  on 
generating  fear  that  the  tribe  would  open  a casino  and  file  land  claim 
lawsuits . 

"They've  brought  up  a casino  and  land  claims  for  the  last  25  years,  and 
yet  the  attorney  general  has  never  agreed  to  meet  with  us  and  discuss 
these  issues  despite  repeated  offers  by  us  to  do  so.  The  reason  is  that  he 
knows  those  issues  are  a red  herring  to  hide  behind  rather  than  face  the 
underlying  issue  - the  history  of  Vermont  in  prosecuting  the  Abenaki 
Nation,  and  how  we  can  correct  that  wrong  and  move  forward,"  Merrill  said. 

Merrill  estimated  that  the  attorney  general  has  spent  about  $400,000  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  fight  the  tribe. 

"Are  they  going  to  give  us  the  same  amount  of  money  they  spent  on 
experts  to  finish  up  our  petition?"  Merrill  asked. 

The  tribe  has  no  money  and  no  financial  backer.  The  tribe's  lawyer 
provides  his  services  pro  bono. 

Although  the  tribe  has  no  reservation,  it  has  purchased  300  acres  in 
Brunswick  Springs  and  sold  the  development  rights  to  the  Vermont  Land 
Trust.  The  $200,000  purchase  price  was  raised  by  members  and  through 
generous  donations,  Merrill  said. 

"It  was  aboriginal  land  that  at  one  point  was  a sacred  healing  ground 
for  all  Native  people,  whether  Abenaki  or  not.  There  are  six  different 
mineral  water  springs  there  used  for  healing.  There  have  been  people  in 
the  past  who  built  hotels  and  things  there,  and  they  all  burned  to  the 
ground,"  Merrill  said. 

The  tribe's  struggle  for  both  state  and  federal  recognition  has  taken 
many  twists  and  turns  over  the  years. 

Merrill  inherited  the  title  of  chief  from  her  father,  who  died  in  2001. 
He  submitted  the  tribe's  letter  of  intent  to  seek  federal  acknowledgement 
in  1980  and  the  filed  the  first  petition  in  1987.  The  petition  was  later 
withdrawn  during  a court  case  and  resubmitted  in  1996. 

In  1976,  the  state  spent  $35,000  on  a study  of  the  tribe.  The  governor 
at  the  time  said  he  would  grant  the  tribe  state  recognition  if  it  could 
prove  its  identity. 

"We  did  that  and  had  state  recognition  for  a whole  three  months," 

Merrill  said.  In  1977,  a new  governor  wrote  off  the  tribe's  state 
recognition  in  an  executive  order,  Merrill  said. 

But  in  1983,  the  same  governor  issued  a proclamation  saying  the  St. 
Francis/Sokoki  Band  was  the  only  tribal  government  in  Vermont. 

The  tribe  won  an  aboriginal  fishing  and  hunting  rights  lawsuit  in  state 
Superior  Court,  only  to  have  it  overturned  in  an  appeal  by  the  state  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  state's  claim  that  the  tribe  doesn't  exist. 


While  claiming  the  tribe  doesn't  exist,  the  state  has  purchased  land  for 
the  repatriation  of  the  bodies  of  ancestors  that  had  been  dug  up  by 
private  land  owners. 

The  tribe  also  received  a federal  grant  to  help  put  together  its 
petition  for  federal  recognition.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  tribal 
members  with  the  help  of  consultants,  Merrill  said. 

"It's  a long  battle,  but  the  fight  is  not  over.  We  have  to  keep  going 
for  our  children's  sale.  Whatever  we  do  today  is  for  the  next  seven 
generations.  That's  the  way  we've  always  looked  at  it,"  Merrill  said. 
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History  sides  with  tribes  in  quest  for  recognition 
Lynchburg  News  & Advance 
November  23,  2005 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  the  Jamestown  settlers  needed  the  Indians  to  help 
them  survive  the  rigors  of  weather  and  famine  and  other  hardships  that 
assaulted  them  during  their  first  years  in  the  New  World. 

Now  Virginia's  Indian  tribes  are  asking  those  planning  the  Jamestown 
commemoration  of  1607  for  help  in  gaining  federal  recognition  of  the 
tribes  from  Congress. 

And  if  Congress  persists  in  its  failure  to  grant  them  the  recognition 
they  have  sought  since  2000,  some  tribal  leaders  say  they  will  refuse  to 
participate  in  the  Jamestown  2007  commemoration.  The  Jamestown  celebration, 
which  is  being  promoted  across  America  and  internationally,  would  give  the 
Virginia  tribes  some  leverage  they  have  not  had  in  their  struggle  with 
Congress . 

A spokesman  for  an  organization  representing  six  tribes  raised  the 
possibility  of  the  boycott  last  week.  Reggie  Tupponce,  president  of  the 
Virginia  Indian  Tribal  Alliance,  said,  "Something  needs  to  be  done  or  we 
may  have  to  evaluate  our  position." 

Tupponce,  a member  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi  tribe,  said  that  while 
Virginia  tribes  have  been  preparing  to  participate  in  the  events  marking 
the  400th  anniversary  of  Jamestown,  their  efforts  to  win  federal 
recognition  have  been  stalled. 

"For  me,  and  I would  say  for  most  of  us,  that  (recognition)  comes  before 
the  commemoration  of  Jamestown  2007,"  he  added. 

The  alliance  was  formed  to  educate  the  public  about  the  campaign  for 
federal  recognition  and  to  work  for  passage  of  the  federal  legislation.  It 
represents  six  Virginia  tribes  - the  Upper  Mattaponi,  Chickahominy, 

Eastern  Chickahominy,  Rappahannock,  Monacan  and  Nansemond. 

Two  other  Virginia  tribes,  the  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey,  have  reservations 
dating  to  1646  and  are  not  members  of  the  alliance. 

The  alliance  has  scheduled  a news  conference  on  the  state  Capitol 
grounds  for  today.  Chief  Kenneth  Branham  of  the  Monacan  Indian  Nation 
based  in  Amherst  County  is  expected  to  deliver  a strong  statement  about 
the  Indians'  frustration  in  their  struggle  for  recognition.  An 
announcement  of  the  news  conference  said  Branham  and  others  would  discuss 
the  irony  of  Virginia  Indians  being  used  "for  fanfare  and  pageantry  (at 
Jamestown)  only  to  be  denied  on  their  quest"  for  federal  recognition. 

"How  can  you  celebrate  our  history  and  not  acknowledge  our  existence?" 
the  statement  asked. 

The  state's  U.S.  Senators  John  Warner  and  George  Allen,  both  Republicans 
support  federal  recognition.  But  it  has  been  opposed  by  the  Virginia 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  some  of  whose  members  say 


federal  recognition  would  open  the  doors  to  casino  gambling  as  has 
happened  in  other  states. 

The  Indians  say  they  are  merely  seeking  affirmation  of  their  sovereignty 
and  that  they  are  not  interested  in  opening  casino  gambling  venues  on 
their  tribal  lands.  Federal  recognition  would  also  pave  the  way  for  grants 
to  the  tribes  in  such  areas  as  education  and  health  care. 

As  a matter  of  fairness  and  equity  with  hundreds  of  other  tribes  around 
the  nation,  the  Virginia  tribes  deserve  the  recognition  they  have  sought. 
They  have  quietly  lobbied  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  House. 
They  have  forcefully  presented  their  arguments  and  have  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  back  their  cause. 

It  is  the  House  that  continues  to  resist  because  of  the  gambling  issue. 

Those  Indian  tribes  have  been  an  important  part  of  Virginia  history 
since  the  settlers  from  England  arrived  in  1607.  It  would  be  a shame  if 
they  were  not  represented  at  the  commemoration  that  begins  in  less  than 
two  years,  but  no  one  could  blame  them  for  staying  away  without  their 
deserved  recognition. 

It's  in  the  best  interests  of  the  folks  organizing  the  Jamestown  event 
to  have  the  Indians  on  their  side  and  at  the  celebration.  Those  organizers 
could  help  their  cause  by  helping  the  Indians  in  Washington.  The  sooner, 
the  better. 
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Indian  plaintiffs  divided  over  who  should  run  the  trust  fund  system 
By  DIANA  MARRERO 
Gannett  News  Service 
November  25,  2005 

WASHINGTON  - In  the  nine  years  since  five  Native  Americans  filed  a class- 
action  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  over  Indian  trust  funds, 
Elouise  Cobell  has  emerged  as  the  court  case's  public  face. 

The  situation  has  marginalized  the  rest  of  the  group,  said  Earl  Old 
Person,  the  Blackfeet's  lifetime  tribal  chief  and  one  of  the  five 
plaintiffs  named  in  the  suit. 

"There's  four  other  plaintiffs  besides  her,  you  know,"  he  said  in  a 
phone  interview  this  week.  "We're  just  sitting  on  the  sidelines." 

Cobell  is  also  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe.  The  other  original 
plaintiffs  named  in  the  suit  were  Thomas  Maulson,  a member  of  Wisconsin's 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewa  Tribe;  lames  Louis  LaRose,  a member  of  Nebraska's 
Winnebago  Tribe;  and  Mildred  Cleghorn,  a member  of  Oklahoma's  Fort  Sill 
Apache  Tribe. 

Cleghorn  has  since  died.  Her  daughter.  Penny  Cleghorn,  is  now  the  fifth 
plaintiff  named  in  the  case. 

Old  Person,  76,  worries  other  beneficiaries  may  also  die  before  the  case 
is  resolved  in  court. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  tribal  members  continue  to  ask  him  when  they 
might  get  the  money  they  believe  is  owed  to  them. 

"A  lot  of  the  people  who  were  asking  are  not  with  us  anymore,"  he  said. 

Old  Person  said  his  relationship  with  Cobell  became  strained  over  a 
disagreement  about  how  the  trust  fund  system  should  be  administered. 

He  said  Cobell  and  the  lawyers  on  the  case  have  advocated  for  taking  the 
trust  fund  system  from  the  Interior  Department  and  appointing  a third- 
party  receiver  to  run  it.  Old  Person  wanted  the  agency  to  do  the  work. 

Some  tribal  members  have  argued  that  allowing  a third  party  to  run  the 
trust  fund  system  would  relieve  the  Interior  Department  of  important 


responsibilities  it  has  to  Indian  tribes. 

At  one  point,  the  relationship  became  so  tense  that  Old  Person  no  longer 
wanted  to  be  part  of  the  lawsuit.  Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  also  asked 
the  court  to  remove  him  from  the  case. 

Although  Old  Person  remains  a plaintiff,  he  has  agreed  to  represent  only 
himself  on  the  case  rather  than  the  class  of  as  many  as  500,000  Native 
Americans . 

Despite  the  conflicts  that  have  emerged  since  the  suit  was  filed  in  1996 
Old  Person  argues  the  case  still  has  merit. 

"It's  a good  suit,"  he  said.  "If  there's  wrongdoing  taking  place  then  we 
should  pursue  it." 

- Reporter  Hared  Miller  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  1999  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  sues  over  water  controls,  bird  habitat  - Sun-Sentinel 

Miccosukees  say  kites  at  risk 

By  Neil  Santaniello 

Staff  Writer 

November  23,  2005 

Federal  wildlife  officials  are  protecting  one  endangered  Everglades  bird 
at  the  expense  of  another  --  and  in  violation  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  and  other  federal  law,  alleges  a new  lawsuit. 

The  Miccosukee  tribe  is  suing  U.S.  Interior  Department  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  case  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Miami  this  week. 

At  issue  is  a wildlife  service  biological  opinion  that  causes  water 
managers  to  temporarily  close  five  gates  that  move  floodwater  from  the 
central  Everglades  south  into  Everglades  National  Park. 

The  practice,  which  began  in  1997,  is  timed  to  help  a group  of  Cape 
Sable  seaside  sparrows  breed  in  the  western  half  of  the  park.  The  birds 
nest  in  dense  clumps  of  grass  inside  intermittently  wet  marl  prairies,  but 
can  halt  reproduction  if  that  territory  is  flooded. 

The  tribe  argues  that  the  gate  closings  have  caused  "cumulative 
irreparable  harm"  to  the  snail  kite,  a hawk  that  chiefly  eats  apple  snails 
and  its  critical  habitat.  The  maneuver  causes  water  to  back  up  in  a 100, 
000-acre  swath  of  Everglades  north  of  Tamiami  Trail,  leaving  prolonged 
high  water  in  Water  Conservation  Area  3A,  the  tribe  contends.  That  is 
harming  tribal  lands  and  tribal  culture  tied  to  that  area,  the  suit  says. 

The  suit  notes  that  populations  of  the  snail  kite,  also  called  the 
Everglade  kite,  have  plunged  50  percent  during  the  gate-closing  period, 
and  that  the  park  sparrows  do  not  appear  to  be  growing  in  number  because 
of  the  water  controls. 

Assigned  to  Dudge  Federico  Moreno,  who  is  involved  in  Everglades  cleanup 
legal  disputes,  the  30-page  suit  seeks  to  have  the  wildlife  service  revise 
the  gate  closing  policy,  perform  a detailed  environmental  study  of  the 
impacts  of  any  new  actions  and  consult  with  the  tribe  on  its  sparrow 
decisions . 

"Basically  their  biological  opinion  is  authorizing  the  killing  of  snail 
kites  ...  purportedly  to  help  another  endangered  species,"  tribe 
spokeswoman  Hoette  Lorion  said. 

The  Florida  Wildlife  Federation  and  National  Wildlife  Federation  sued 
the  Army  Corps  in  August  in  federal  court  over  the  fate  of  snail  kites 
inhabiting  the  area  around  Lake  Okeechobee,  saying  high  lake  levels 
interfered  with  their  feeding. 


Day  Slack,  a field  supervisor  for  the  wildlife  service,  defended  the 
Tamiami  Trail  gate  closings  as  necessary  to  stave  off  sparrow  extinction. 
The  wildlife  service  has  employed  sound  science  and  followed  regulations 
properly  and  is  "very  comfortable"  with  the  practice.  Slack  said. 

Efforts  to  save  one  bird  species  are  not  clearly  causing  another  to 
dwindle.  Slack  said.  "I  don't  think  we're  able  to  draw  any  direct  link  to 
any  demise  in  the  kite  population,"  he  said. 

The  wildlife  service  is  concerned  about  high  water  in  marshes  north  of 
the  Tamiami  Trail,  but  kites  are  more  resilient  and  wide-ranging  than  the 
sparrows,  and  can  deal  with  habitat  flooding  better.  Slack  said.  The  kites 
feed  and  nest  across  a broad  geographic  area,  and  can  move  elsewhere  when 
water  levels  climb  too  high  in  places,  "unlike  the  sparrow,  which  is  very 
tied  to  a localized  area,"  Slack  said. 

Florida  snail  kites  number  about  1,700  birds,  half  the  population 
counted  in  1999,  according  to  scientists. 

Everglades  National  Park  is  home  to  about  3,100  sparrows,  park  biologist 
Sonny  Bass  said.  Of  those  about  96  live  in  the  subpopulation  that  gate 
closings  are  designed  to  help,  Bass  said.  That  number  has  been  relatively 
stable  of  late,  but  is  down  from  3,000  birds  in  1981,  Bass  said. 

Dennis  Duke,  restoration  division  program  manager  for  the  Army  Corps, 
said  the  hurricanes  this  year  and  last  may  be  hindering  sparrow  recovery. 
Neil  Santaniello  can  be  reached  at  nsantaniello@sun-sentinel.com 
or  561-243-6625. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Who  Cares:  Wampanoag  history  lesson  - Harwich  Oracle 
By  Doe  Burns/  jburns@cnc.com 
November  23,  2005 

Politicians  can  work  magic  with  a paper  and  pen. 

Want  to  see  poverty  disappear?  Dust  raise  the  low  income  guidelines  and, 
abracadabra,  millions  of  families  are  no  longer  poor. 

Looking  to  lower  the  unemployment  rate?  Simply  drop  those  no  longer 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance  from  the  jobless  list. 

Want  to  get  rid  of  annoying  political  opposition,  re-map  the  voting 
districts,  and  before  you  can  say  Tom  DeLay,  the  opposition  is 
insignificant . 

The  paper  and  pen  are  a politician's  best  friend.  They  help  him  justify 
the  unjustifiable,  and  protect  him  from  seeing  what  he  chooses  not  to  see 
and  facing  what  he  doesn't  want  to  face.  It's  evident  in  Iraq,  where  White 
House  press  releases  seek  to  put  a positive  spin  on  a war  that  was  wrong 
to  begin  with.  But  you  don't  have  to  look  to  the  Middle  East  to  see  how 
the  paper  and  pen  can  be  used  to  deny  the  truth.  It's  been  happening  here 
on  Cape  Cod  for  centuries. 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoag,  the  people  who  met  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock 
and  who  were  the  hosts  for  the  first  Thanksgiving,  have  long  been  denied 
tribal  recognition  by  the  country  that  has  set  Nov.  24  aside  as  a day  to 
honor  their  generosity  four  centuries  ago. 

It  was  paper  and  pen  that  put  them  in  that  position  - a bookkeeping 
error  to  be  precise.  When  the  oversight  of  American  tribes  was  given  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  some  19th  century  bureaucrat  mistakenly 
dropped  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  from  the  government's  list  of  Native 
American  tribes.  Somehow  the  government  never  got  around  to  correcting  the 
error,  which  then  allowed  for  non-Native  Americans  to  purchase  land  in 
Mashpee. 


Fast  forward  to  1974.  What  remains  of  the  land  deeded  over  to  the 
Wampanoag  is  now  the  town  of  Mashpee,  and  the  tribe,  which  until  very 
recently  held  all  elected  and  non-elected  town  offices,  as  well  as  all 
positions  in  the  police  and  fire  department,  loses  political  control  of 
its  town. 

The  good  news  is  that  a decades-long  fight  for  recognition  may  soon  be 
resolved.  Early  next  year  there  is  expected  to  be  a finding  from  the 
federal  government  regarding  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  petition  for 
recognition,  with  a final  finding  one  year  later.  The  bad  news  is  that  the 
decision  might  not  fall  in  the  tribe's  favor. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  use  documented  and  anecdotal  evidence 
to  make  its  decision. 

A piece  of  paper  or  a government  finding  doesn't  make  the  truth  a lie  or 
a lie  the  truth  and  it  doesn't  stop  a tribe  from  being  a tribe.  But 
perhaps  recognition  will  make  it  easier  for  Wampanoag  families  to  remain 
in  Mashpee,  and  so  we  hope  that  the  government  will  finally  right  a wrong 
that's  gone  on  far  too  long. 

But  in  the  meantime,  as  we  ready  ourselves  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
those  of  us  who  are  non-Wampanoag  might  want  to  remember  that  this  place 
we  call  home  is  ours  because  our  Wampanoag  neighbors  set  a place  for  a 
group  of  Pilgrims  nearly  400  years  ago.  We  owe  it  to  our  neighbors  to  help 
make  sure  that  there  continues  to  be  a place  here  for  Mashpee  Wampanoag  as 
well.  One  way  is  to  give  thanks  through  a contribution  to  the  tribal 
housing  program.  Checks  can  be  sent  to:  Wampanoag  Housing  Program,  PO  Box 
1048,  Mashpee,  MA  02649. 

Doe  Burns  lives  in  Harwich  and  is  a reporter  for  the  Harwich  Oracle's 
sister  publication.  The  Register. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Harwich  Oracle. 
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Pyramid  Paiutes  lose  water  argument  at  federal  appeals  court 
Geoff  dornan 

Appeal  Capitol  Bureau,  gdornan@nevadaappeal.com 
November  22,  2005 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  backed  the  Nevada  state  water 
engineer's  decision  barring  the  Pyramid  Paiute  tribe  from  transferring  100 
percent  of  its  irrigation  water  rights  to  in-stream  use. 

The  court  agreed  with  the  state  engineer  and  a district  judge  who  ruled 
the  total  irrigation  rights  include  water  to  make  up  for  "transportation 
losses"  that  are  not  transferable. 

The  engineer  allowed  the  tribe  to  move  about  85  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  water  to  in-stream  use  instead  of  irrigation  to  help  support  the 
tribe's  fishery  at  Pyramid  Lake.  The  city  of  Fallon  and  the  Truckee-Carson 
Irrigation  District  sued  to  block  the  transfer  altogether  but  lost  the 
argument  because  the  Orr  Ditch  Decree  sets  up  a procedure  for  changing  the 
use  of  water  rights. 

The  court,  however,  backed  the  engineer's  decision  not  to  allow  the 
transfer  of  100  percent  of  the  water  because  the  Orr  Ditch  Decree  sets  a 
maximum  amount  of  irrigation  water,  which  includes  "an  estimated  amount  of 
water  that  will  be  lost  in  the  process  of  transporting  the  water  from  the 
river  to  the  irrigated  land." 

That  amount  in  the  decree  is  15  percent  and  the  court  agreed  with  the 
state  engineer  that  the  percentage  is  over  and  above  the  amount  of  water 
the  tribe  is  actually  entitled  to  for  irrigation  and,  therefore,  non- 
transferable. 

"The  amount  of  water  to  which  the  tribe  is  entitled  for  transportation 


loss  fluctuates  depending  on  real-world  conditions  while  the  amount  of 
water  the  tribe  may  use  to  apply  to  the  land  remains  constant/'  the 
opinion  states. 

The  actual  transfer  was  temporary  and  occurred  in  2004,  but  the 
appellate  judges  said  the  issue  is  not  moot  because  it  is  likely  to  come 
up  again  in  the  future  when  the  tribe  or  other  users  seek  to  change  the 
use  of  irrigation  water  rights.  Water  rights  on  the  Truckee  and  Carson 
Rivers  have  been  the  subject  of  almost  constant  litigation  for  more  than 
100  years. 

Copyright  c.  2005  nevadaappeal.com 
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Tribal  leader  wants  federal  court  to  separate  money,  land  rights 
November  22,  2005 

LAS  VEGAS  An  American  Indian  leader  in  Nevada  wants  a federal  court  to 
clarify  whether  tribe  members  will  give  up  treaty  land  rights  to  vast 
stretches  of  the  West  if  they  take  compensation  payments  Congress 
allocated  last  year. 

Western  Shoshone  National  Council  Chief  Raymond  Yowell  filed  a lawsuit 
against  the  government  yesterday  (Monday)  in  U-S  District  Court  in  Reno. 

Fie  says  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  of  1863  gave  the  tribe  rights  to  vast 
stretches  of  land  in  present-day  Nevada,  California,  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Fie  says  the  tribe  has  never  given  up  those  rights  - and  he  wants  the 
government  to  clarify  what  the  money  allocated  under  the  Western  Shoshone 
Distribution  Act  is  for. 

The  Interior  Department  isn't  commenting. 

The  act  last  year  authorized  145  (M)  Million  dollars  in  compensation  for 
tribe  members  for  lands  in  taken  by  the  government  since  the  1800s. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Statue  of  kneeling  Indian  draws  fire 
November  25,  2005 

KALAMAZOO,  MICFIIGAN  - A 65-year-old  statue  that  contains  the  kneeling 
figure  of  an  American  Indian  is  drawing  criticism  from  some  area  residents. 

Opponents  of  the  statue  presented  petitions  with  what  they  said  were  500 
signatures  this  week  to  the  Kalamazoo  City  Commission.  The  petitions  ask 
city  leaders  to  remove  and  relocate  the  statue,  "The  Fountain  of  the 
Pioneers,"  by  Alfonso  Iannelli. 

The  statue,  which  is  in  a park,  shows  an  American  Indian  kneeling  before 
a white  settler  holding  a stick  over  him. 

Local  activist  leanne  Baraka-Love  said  the  statue  is  a "monument  to  evil 
subjugation,  the  violent  removal  of  the  people  who  were  first  on  this 


land . " 
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Indian  tribes  facing  heightened  scrutiny  in  search  for  land 

Union  Tribune 

By  lames  P.  Sweeney 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

November  23,  2005 

SACRAMENTO  - Over  the  past  year,  both  the  Bush  and  Schwarzenegger 
administrations  have  started  to  take  a harder  line  on  high-stakes  Indian 
land  decisions,  which  carry  broad,  long-term  implications  for  tribes  and 
adjoining  communities. 

Tribes  empowered  by  steady  and  growing  revenue  from  gambling  have  made 
no  secret  of  their  desire  to  reclaim  some  of  the  lands  taken  from  them 
generations  ago.  Many,  including  several  in  San  Diego  County,  already  are 
making  large,  multimillion-dollar  acquisitions. 

But  it  is  when  tribes  seek  to  take  new  lands  under  their  governmental 
control  - by  having  them  placed  into  federal  trust  status  - that  the 
public-policy  considerations  become  much  more  complex. 

Indian  lands  held  in  trust  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of 
state  and  local  governments.  They  are  exempt  from  state  and  local  taxes 
and  land-use  controls.  Trust  lands  also  can  be  used  for  gambling  in  most 
cases . 

The  Damul  band's  inability  to  persuade  the  federal  government  to  approve 
a trust  application  for  101  acres  adjacent  to  its  six-acre  reservation 
remains  a major  obstacle  to  the  tribe's  controversial  plan  to  build  a 
large  casino  in  the  pastoral  East  County  community. 

Other  local  tribes  have  added  hundreds  of  acres  of  trust  land  to  their 
reservations  in  recent  years  without  controversy.  Among  them  are  the 
Barona,  which  added  nearly  977  acres;  Ewiiaapaayp,  1,360  acres;  Manzanita, 
1,000  acres;  Mesa  Grande,  883  acres;  Pala,  306  acres;  and  Sycuan,  162 
acres,  according  to  county  records.  The  Viejas  have  trust  applications 
pending  for  839  acres. 

The  Sycuan  recently  purchased  1,236  acres  adjacent  to  its  reservation. 

The  tribe  also  owns  the  400-acre  Singing  Hills  Country  Club  about  three 
miles  west  of  its  reservation.  The  tribe  has  not  yet  applied  to  have 
either  property  taken  into  trust. 

In  an  extreme  example  in  New  York  state,  two  counties  are  fighting  a bid 
by  the  Oneida  tribe  to  have  17,300  acres  in  444  parcels  scattered  around 
more  than  a dozen  cities  and  towns  taken  into  trust  as  new  reservation 
land . 

The  underlying  prospect  of  gambling  expansion  and  growing  angst  over 
off -reservation  casino  proposals  appear  to  be  driving  the  heightened 
scrutiny  of  efforts  to  expand  Indian  lands. 

"The  general  posture  of  (Interior  Secretary  Gale)  Norton  at  the  moment 
is  one  of  hesitancy,  to  say  the  least,  about  the  issue  of  land  acquisition, 
and  what's  driving  that  is  Indian  gaming,"  said  Steven  Light,  co-director 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Tribal  Gaming  Law  and  Policy  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

In  May,  the  Bush  administration  and  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  tightened 
the  parameters  under  which  they  will  consider  off -reservation  casino 
proposals . 

Schwarzenegger  said  he  will  not  negotiate  with  tribes  unless  they 
already  have  land  in  trust.  Secretary  Norton  reversed  long-standing  policy 


when  she  declared  that  the  federal  government  likewise  would  not  consider 
a gambling  agreement,  or  compact,  for  a new  casino  unless  the  site  is  in 
trust . 

A few  months  later,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission  disclosed  that  her  agency  had  embarked  on  a comprehensive  land- 
status  review  of  the  more  than  400  Indian  casinos  in  the  country.  Federal 
law  restricts  tribal  casinos  to  Indian  lands,  although  those  lands  don't 
have  to  be  held  in  trust  if  they  are  within  a reservation. 

The  federal  Indian  gaming  commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
came  under  criticism  from  Department  of  Interior  Inspector  General  Earl 
Devaney,  who  told  a congressional  committee  in  April  that  "neither  . . . 
has  a way  to  ensure  that  Indian  gaming  is  being  conducted  only  on  approved 
lands . " 

Penny  Coleman,  acting  general  counsel  of  the  commission,  said  the  agency 
has  some  50  reviews  of  casino  sites  pending.  Eight  of  those  are  in 
California,  and  all  are  for  proposed  casino  sites,  a commission  spokesman 
said . 

Additionally,  Coleman  said,  the  commission  has  recently  hired  title 
companies  to  conduct  title  searches  on  casino  sites  in  California  and 
Oklahoma . 

The  title  searches  in  California  involve  the  Smith  River  casino  along 
the  state's  northern  coast  and  the  Mooretown  casino  near  Oroville,  said 
Shawn  Pensoneau,  the  commission  spokesman.  Questions  about  the  eligibility 
of  both  sites  for  gaming  was  raised  by  Interior's  Devaney,  Pensoneau  said. 
Officials  for  both  tribes  declined  to  return  telephone  calls  seeking 
comment . 

The  federal  commission  already  has  notified  one  tribe  - the  United 
Keetoowah  Band  of  Oklahoma  - that  its  casino  is  not  on  a site  that's 
eligible  for  gaming  by  that  tribe,  Pensoneau  said.  Coleman  suggested  other 
tribes  might  face  the  same  news. 

"If  we  decide  that  a tribe  should  not  have  opened  a facility  because  the 
lands  did  not  qualify  for  gaming  under  the  (Indian  Gaming  Regulatory)  Act, 
extensive  litigation  is  guaranteed,"  Coleman  told  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  in  Duly. 

"And  if  the  commission  is  correct,  the  tribe  will  have  incurred  millions 
of  dollars  in  debt  with  few  options  for  repaying  the  debt." 

The  Schwarzenegger  administration  recently  questioned  the  land  status  of 
a casino  operated  by  one  of  the  state's  most  prominent  tribes,  the  Agua 
Caliente  band  of  Palm  Springs.  The  administration's  remark  was  contained 
in  its  response  to  environmental  documents  for  a planned  expansion  at  the 
tribe's  second  casino  near  Rancho  Mirage. 

"We  are  . . . attempting  to  confirm  aspects  of  tribal  and  project  site 
history,  to  confirm  the  appropriateness  of  the  proposed  development  under 
the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,"  Paul  Dobson,  the  governor's  acting 
legal  affairs  secretary,  wrote  last  month  in  a letter  to  the  tribe. 

The  land-status  questions  in  play  are  complex,  but  the  administration 
has  been  unable  to  determine  whether  the  Agua  Caliente' s Rancho  Mirage 
casino  was  built  on  land  eligible  for  gaming,  said  Vince  Sollitto,  a 
spokesman  for  the  governor. 

The  site  apparently  was  purchased  from  an  individual  in  1999  and  was  not 
taken  into  trust  until  later.  Federal  law  generally  prohibits  gaming  on 
Indian  lands  taken  into  trust  after  Oct.  17,  1988,  but  there  are 
exceptions,  including  one  for  lands  within  or  contiguous  to  a tribe's 
reservation . 

The  Rancho  Mirage  site  was  within  the  tribe's  original  reservation  and 
is  thus  eligible  for  gaming,  said  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission's 
Pensoneau  and  Alva  Dohnson,  an  Agua  Caliente  spokesman. 

The  Schwarzenegger  administration  jarred  tribes  in  August  with  pointed 
opposition  to  a trust  land  application  submitted  by  the  Santa  Ynez  band  of 
Santa  Barbara  County. 

The  tribe,  which  operates  one  of  the  state's  most  successful  casinos, 
asked  the  Interior  Department  to  take  into  trust  about  six  acres  across 
the  street  from  its  gambling  operation.  The  tribe  said  it  had  no  plans  to 
use  the  land  for  gaming  but  purchased  it  as  part  of  a broader  goal  to 
reacquire  "its  aboriginal  lands." 


In  a lengthy  critique,  Schwarzenegger ' s former  legal  affairs  secretary, 
Peter  Siggins,  noted  that  the  157-member  tribe  already  exercises  sovereign 
control  over  a reservation  of  139  acres. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  this  equates  to  more  than  .885  acres  of  land  for 
each  man,  woman  and  child,  or  approximately  3.5  acres  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tribe  asserts  that  it  does  not  have  enough  land,"  Siggins  wrote. 

The  trust  application  poses  tax  implications  for  local  government  and 
adverse  cumulative  impacts  for  the  state,  which  has  108  federally 
recognized  tribes  that  might  similarly  want  to  expand  their  reservations, 
Siggins  wrote.  Local  businesses  also  could  be  left  at  a competitive 
disadvantage,  he  warned. 

"Simply  put,"  Siggins  wrote,  "there  is  no  basis  in  the  (federal  Indian 
Reorganization  Act)  for  continuing  to  grant  the  tribe  the  political, 
regulatory  and  economic  advantages  of  trust  status  when  the  tribe's 
political  and  economic  survival  is  no  longer  an  issue." 

The  chairman  of  the  Santa  Ynez  tribe  declined  to  comment,  but  others 
were  taken  aback  by  the  administration's  position. 

"That's  a pretty  hard-line  stance,"  said  Light  of  the  tribal  gaming 
institute  in  North  Dakota.  "I  would  read  that  as  an  implicit  statement 
that  enough  equates  to  too  much." 

Federal  Indian  policy  does  not  include  economic  factors  as  conditions  to 
be  considered  in  trust-status  determinations.  Light  said. 

In  Washington,  leaders  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  said 
political  leaders  who  believe  they  are  responding  to  public  anxiety  about 
tribal  gaming  are  operating  from  a false  premise. 

The  organization  last  week  released  a new  poll  showing  overwhelming 
support  for  tribal  gaming.  The  survey  done  by  the  Santa  Monica-based  firm 
Fairbank,  Maslin,  Maullin  & Associates  found  a 67  percent  approval  rate 
for  Indian  gambling  nationwide.  That  number  was  even  higher  in  California 
and  the  West,  said  pollster  Paul  Maslin. 

"The  political  winds  are  not  reflective  of  the  success  of  our  industry 
and  the  kind  of  things  it  is  bringing,  not  just  to  our  own  reservations, 
but  to  local  economies  that  have  been  down,"  said  Ernie  Stevens,  chairman 
of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association.  "We're  putting  people  to  work 
and  giving  them  . . . decent  benefits  and  a decent  wage.  That's  why  you 
get  support  like  this." 
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Tribe's  land  claim  centers  on  treaties  from  early  1800s 
By  DIM  PROVANCE 
BLADE  COLUMBUS  BUREAU 
November  27,  2005 

COLUMBUS  - Arcane  language  in  two  treaties  between  a young  United  States 
of  America  and  Native  American  tribes  is  being  used  by  the  Ottawa  Tribe  to 
lay  claim  to  North  Bass  Island  in  Lake  Erie. 

Geographic  points  referenced  in  the  1805  and  1807  treaties  have  prompted 
a Kent  State  University  geography  professor  to  plot  what  she  believes  was 
the  U.S. -Canadian  border  through  Lake  Erie  in  the  early  1800s. 

Armed  with  this  map,  Oklahoma's  Ottawa  Tribe,  which  originally  planned 
to  file  a federal  lawsuit  in  Danuary  laying  claim  to  the  northern  half  of 
North  Bass  Island,  now  wants  the  entire  677-acre  island,  both  public  and 
private  lands. 

It  also  wants  the  $17.4  million  Ohio  paid  Paramount  Distillers  two  years 
ago  to  buy  87  percent  of  the  island  with  the  intention  of  largely 


protecting  it  from  development. 

If  the  suit  is  successful,  Dick  Rogavin,  Columbus  attorney  for  the  tribe, 
said  the  scenic  island  could  become  home  to  a fishing  village,  walleye 
fish  hatchery,  marinas,  a fish-processing  and  freezer  plant,  hotels  with 
indoor  pools,  condominiums  and  parking,  tax-free  tobacco  and  beverage 
shops,  and  an  expanded  air  strip. 

The  tribe  also  has  picked  out  a new  name,  Adawa,  the  Algonquian  version 
of  Ottawa. 

"We've  been  expecting  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma's  claims  to  expand  to 
include  North  Bass  Island,"  said  Mark  Anthony,  spokesman  for  Ohio  Attorney 
General  Him  Petro. 

"Their  claim  is  unfounded  and  unreasonable,  which  we  will  prove  in  court 
with  the  help  of  expert  testimony,"  he  said.  "We  suspect  their  claim  is  a 
shakedown  ploy  to  bring  casino  gambling  here,  which  a majority  of  Ohioans 
have  twice  rejected." 

lane  Beathard,  spokesman  for  the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
said  the  state  is  about  a year  away  from  developing  preliminary  plans  for 
use  of  North  Bass.  The  state,  however,  is  talking  largely  about  low-impact 
camping  sites  and  possible  boat  dock  improvements. 

The  tribe,  now  numbering  about  2,000,  thrived  in  much  of  what  is  now 
northwest  Ohio  during  the  1700s,  using  North  Bass  as  a post  in  the  fur 
trade . 

As  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Industry  of  1805,  two  years  after  Ohio 
became  a state,  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Wyandot,  and  other  tribes 
relinquished  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  Within  three  decades,  the 
tribe,  along  with  other  Native  Americans,  was  forced  out  of  the  region. 

The  Ottawa,  however,  now  maintain  that  North  Bass  Island,  also  known  as 
the  Isle  of  St.  George,  was  on  the  British  side  of  the  U.S. -Canadian 
border  at  the  time  of  the  1805  treaty  and  was  not  affected  by  it. 

The  tribe  claims  it  retained  its  rights  when  the  U.S. -Canadian  border 
was  redrawn  in  1822  with  North  Bass  clearly  south  of  the  line. 

The  tribe  plans  to  ask  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  to  join  its 
lawsuit  against  the  state. 

Most  geographers  have  looked  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783,  which  ended 
the  Revolutionary  War,  for  clues  as  to  the  location  of  the  international 
border  at  the  time.  The  treaty  generally  described  the  British-American 
border  as  running  "through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the 
water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron." 

Ute  Dymon,  a Kent  State  geography  professor  and  cartographer  with  a 
doctorate  from  Clark  University  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  hired  by  Mr. 
Rogavin's  firm.  She  was  largely  stumped  until  she  pulled  together  pieces 
of  language  from  the  Fort  Industry  treaty  in  1805  and  the  Treaty  of 
Detroit  of  1807. 

"The  answer  was  in  front  of  us  all  the  time  by  reading  two  treaties  of 
1805  and  1807  side  by  side,"  she  said. 

The  treaties  independently  described  different  borders  coming  from 
opposite  directions,  but  both  lines  ended  on  the  international  border. 

"One  treaty  did  not  tell  you  anything,"  she  said.  "It  told  you  to  go  120 
miles  from  Pennsylvania  and  then  go  straight  north.  But  it  was  when  I 
looked  at  the  other  treaty  [which  described  a border  traveling  south  from 
the  Detroit  area  to  a point  due  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River] 
that  I decided  there  had  to  be  a point  of  intersection  where  the  two 
treaties  meet." 

According  to  her  calculations,  the  lines  intersect  at  the  northern  tip 
of  Middle  Bass  Island,  just  south  of  North  Bass. 

Although  his  findings  were  issued  before  Ms.  Dymon  presented  her  theory, 
Morton  E.  O' Kelly,  chairman  of  the  department  of  geography  at  Ohio  State 
University,  disagreed  in  a study  done  for  Mr.  Petro. 

"Based  on  a review  of  early  maps,  my  experience  and  expertise  as  a 
geographer,  and  a careful  examination  of  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
Land  Claim,  I conclude,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  island  referred  to 
as  North  Bass  Island  was  not  at  any  time  divided  by  the  international 
boundary  and  has  always  been  considered  part  of  the  United  States,"  he 
said . 

The  tribe  has  a suit  pending  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Toledo  laying 


claim  to  unrestricted  fishing  rights  in  Lake  Erie  for  a commercial  fishing 
operation  it  hopes  to  base  on  North  Bass. 

That  suit,  independent  of  the  upcoming  suit  making  property-rights 
claims,  argues  that  the  tribe  never  relinquished  its  fishing,  hunting,  and 
gathering  rights  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Petro  has  maintained  that  the  Ottawa  suit  and  an  unrelated  suit 
filed  by  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  targeting  much  of  southern 
Ohio  are  aimed  at  forcing  the  state  to  negotiate  over  casino  gambling. 

"You're  not  allowed  to  have  a casino  in  Ohio  until  the  state  makes  it 
legal  to  have  a casino,"  Mr.  Rogavin  said.  "We'll  worry  about  it  then.  ... 
We're  not  the  Shawnees  that  are  campaigning  for  casinos.  We  never  have." 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Blade. 
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Journal  editorial:  Preserving  Bear  Butte 
By  The  Journal  Editorial  Board 
November  27,  2005 

Bear  Butte  is  sacred  ground  to  upwards  of  60  American  Indian  tribes. 
Thousands  of  Indians  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  isolated  mountain  north  of 
Sturgis  each  year.  As  the  town  of  Sturgis  grows  and  its  annual  motorcycle 
rally  continues  in  popularity.  Bear  Butte  is  becoming  less  isolated  from 
encroaching  development. 

Bear  Butte  is  a sacred  site  to  Indians  because  it  is  viewed  as  a place 
where  the  creator  communicates  through  visions  and  prayers.  People  who 
make  the  trek  up  the  mountain  in  search  of  a vision  often  leave  ribbons  or 
prayer  cloths  tied  to  trees  as  an  offering.  In  a very  real  sense.  Bear 
Butte  is  sacred  ground,  a church  for  Indians  to  practice  their  religion. 

The  mountain  itself  is  protected  by  the  state  of  South  Dakota  as  a state 
park,  but  the  land  surrounding  Bear  Butte  is  privately  owned  and  used,  for 
now,  as  ranch  land. 

Flow  to  protect  Bear  Butte  from  encroachment  is  a problem  that  Meade 
County,  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and  especially  Indian  tribes  must 
address  now  before  it  is  too  late. 

After  earlier  beating  back  a proposed  shooting  range  north  of  Bear  Butte 
Indians  and  supporters  are  now  faced  with  a proposed  bar  and  concert  stage 
immediately  north  of  the  state  park.  Jay  Allen  of  Arizona  plans  to 
capitalize  on  the  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally  by  building  a biker  bar  and 
stage.  Originally,  Allen  wanted  to  call  the  bar  and  stage  Sacred  Ground 
and  his  plans  included  an  80-foot  statue  of  an  Indian. 

Needless  to  say,  those  who  want  to  preserve  Bear  Butte  and  its 
surroundings  were  not  amused.  Allen  has  since  changed  the  name  to  Sturgis 
County  Line,  nixed  the  statue  and  plans  to  move  the  biker  bar  to  the 
northern  end  of  his  property,  but  he  still  plans  to  develop  the  site. 

A group  called  the  Bear  Butte  International  Alliance  opposes  Allen's 
plans  as  inappropriate  for  the  area  and  has  called  on  Meade  County  to 
refuse  beer  and  liquor  licenses  within  seven  miles  of  Bear  Butte. 

The  problem  is  that  Meade  County  zoning  laws  allow  a property  owner  to 
do  what  he  wants  with  his  property.  The  county  could  deny  Allen  a liquor 
license  but  that  decision  should  be  consistent  with  other  license 
applications.  Denying  Allen  the  right  to  develop  his  property  consistent 
with  laws  in  place  when  he  bought  the  land  also  seems  somewhat  arbitrary. 
Zoning  laws  exist  to  avoid  neighborhood  squabbles  over  property  use.  It's 
not  fair  to  Allen  or  other  nearby  property  owners  to  deny  them  the  right 
to  use  their  property  as  they  see  fit  in  keeping  with  existing  zoning  laws 

The  best  way  to  preserve  Bear  Butte  as  a sacred  site  is  for  someone  to 


buy  the  land  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  as  open  space.  Conservation 
groups  such  as  Nature  Conservancy  buy  land  to  prevent  its  development. 
Recall  when  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation  recently  purchased  land  near 
Wind  Cave  National  Park  to  preserve  it  for  wildlife  and  recreation.  Indian 
tribes  and  other  groups  could  do  the  same  for  Bear  Butte  and  other  sites 
sacred  to  Native  Americans. 

Charmaine  White  Face,  director  of  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills,  says  her 
group  is  trying  to  raise  money  to  purchase  land  near  Bear  Butte.  "There 
needs  to  be  a buffer  zone  around  Bear  Butte,"  she  said.  White  Face 
believes  the  buffer  should  be  at  least  five  miles  in  every  direction.  Her 
group  recently  organized  as  a 501(c)(3)  charitable  organization  for  fund- 
raising purposes  in  order  to  buy  the  land  near  Bear  Butte.  "We  wish  we 
could  raise  enough  money  to  buy  these  places,"  she  said. 

White  Face  also  has  contacted  members  of  the  state's  congressional 
delegation  on  developing  legislation  to  create  tax  exemptions  for  property 
owners  to  preserve  cultural  sites  such  as  Bear  Butte,  grave  sites,  teepee 
rings,  archeological  sites,  etc.  - i.e.,  cultural  conservancy. 

Encroachment  on  Bear  Butte  will  continue  to  be  an  issue  now  and  in  the 
future.  The  only  sure  way  to  preserve  the  area  immediately  surrounding 
Bear  Butte  is  for  someone  who  wants  to  protect  the  land  to  buy  it.  There 
are  probably  plenty  of  people  and  groups  who  would  donate  to  such  a cause. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  near  Sturgis  for  biker  bars  and  concert 
venues  that  don't  encroach  on  Bear  Butte.  However,  it's  not  fair  to  deny 
current  property  owners  the  right  to  develop  their  land.  If  groups  want  to 
ensure  protection  of  Bear  Butte  from  nearby  development,  they  should  raise 
money  and  buy  the  land. 
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Cultural  society  works  to  preserve  sacred  Cherokee  land 

BY  DEFF  GUINN 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 

November  23,  2005 

VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY,  Texas  - Anyone  visiting  the  70  acres  of  wilderness  now 
owned  by  the  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  will  appreciate  its  fierce, 
wild  beauty  - brush-tangled  flatland  and  sloping  hills,  the  Neches  River 
gurgling  nearby,  woods  teeming  with  armadillos  and  deer,  a few  javelinas 
and  slithery  copperhead  snakes. 

Those  who  follow  the  correct  narrowly  mown  paths  will  eventually 
discover  a single  granite  monument  marking  the  spot  where,  166  years  ago, 
militia  sent  by  the  new  Republic  of  Texas  government  killed  83-year-old 
Cherokee  Chief  Duwa'li  Bowles  and  drove  his  tribesmen  off  the  land  they'd 
occupied  and  farmed  for  almost  20  years. 

But  so  far,  52-year-old  Eagle  Douglas,  who  heads  the  Cultural  Society, 
is  one  of  the  few  who  comes  to  interact  with  the  spirits  of  all  the 
Indians  who  fell  during  the  pitched  battle  of  Duly  15  and  16.  Douglas,  a 
Cherokee  descendent,  plans  to  change  that. 

"This  is  historic,  sacred  ground,"  Douglas  says.  "We  are  working  to  get 
this  land  the  recognition  and  respect  it  deserves.  The  spirits  here 
deserve  respect,  too.  I've  had  people  who've  come  here  tell  me  they've 
felt  their  presence,  and  I know  I always  do.  That's  why  I leave  them  food, 
beans  and  rice,  never  forgetting  candy  for  the  children." 

American  Indian  culture,  Douglas  says,  emphasizes  interaction  with 
spirits.  That's  why,  should  his  plans  come  to  fruition,  the  battle  site 
property  will  eventually  house  a "wellness  center"  as  well  as  a trading 


post,  "because  many  of  oun  people  have  to  go  to  (the  Cherokee  Nation  in) 
Oklahoma  to  find  health  facilities  focused  on  American  Indian  needs.  We'd 
have  a place  here  that  honored  spiritual  beliefs,  with  a staff  ranging 
from  medical  doctors  to  shamans." 

To  make  that  possible,  Douglas  says,  the  public  needs  to  know  more  - 
about  the  site  itself  and  its  real  history,  which  he  says  is  radically 
different  from  the  terse  message  on  the  marker  placed  by  the  state  during 
Texas'  centennial  year  of  1939. 

It  reads:  "On  this  site  the  CHEROKEE  CHIEF  BOWLES  was  killed  on  Duly  16 
1839  while  leading  800  Indians  of  various  tribes  into  battle  against  500 
Texans  - the  last  engagement  between  Cherokees  and  whites  in  Texas." 

"What  it  doesn't  say  is  that  of  the  800  Indians,  400  to  600  were  women, 
children  and  elders,"  Douglas  says.  "The  Texicans  were  a fully  armored 
militia  unit.  The  Indians  only  had  a couple  dozen  rifles  and  pistols." 

Bowles  and  his  people  weren't  around  afterward  to  correct  any 
misconceptions.  Those  who  survived  the  so-called  "Battle  of  the  Neches" 
were  too  busy  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

"It's  true  that  history  is  written  by  the  winners,  and  the  Indians  did 
not  win  that  one,"  says  Max  Lale,  past  president  of  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Association.  "To  say  the  least,  it's  high  time  the  real  facts 
were  more  widely  known." 

Chad  Corntassle  Smith,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  came  to 
Texas  a few  years  ago  to  see  the  Neches  battle  site  for  himself. 

"It's  hard  to  find,"  he  says. 

That's  true  even  now.  From  Tarrant  County,  the  first  leg  is  a 90-minute 
drive  east  on  Interstate  20  to  Canton,  then  a right  turn  and  25  more  miles 
southeast  on  Texas  64.  Dust  past  the  hamlet  of  Redland,  a brown  historic 
marker  directs  travelers  2.4  miles  left  on  twisty  Farm  Road  4923,  the  kind 
of  crater-pocked  throughway  that  gives  farms  a bad  name.  Even  then,  it's 
tricky  to  pick  out  Douglas'  handmade  sign  on  the  right  announcing  the 
final  half-mile  to  the  battle-site  marker  down  a rutted  dirt  road.  You 
have  to  park  your  car  halfway  and  walk  the  rest  through  tangled  brush 
split  only  by  a narrow  path  that  Douglas  has  hacked  with  his  lawn  mower. 
Then  comes  a clearing  - cleared  by  Douglas,  of  course  - and  the  state 
marker  indicating  where  Bowles  died. 

To  its  immediate  right  is  a tiny  tree  planted  reverently  by  Smith,  when 
he  visited. 

But  during  the  summer  of  1839,  the  Texican  militia  was  in  no  danger  of 
getting  lost.  Everybody  in  the  fledgling  Republic  knew  exactly  where  the 
Cherokee  village  was.  They'd  farmed  there  since  the  winter  of  1819-20,  as 
one  of  more  than  a dozen  offshoots  of  various  American  Indian  tribes  who'd 
moved  to  what  was  then  colonial  Spanish  land.  They  had  been  trying  to 
escape  the  spread  of  well-armed,  Indian-hating  American  settlers  who  were 
swarming  west  and  south. 

As  national  control  of  Texas  changed  hands  from  Spain  to  Mexico  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  Bowles  tried  each  time  to  renegotiate  title  to  the  land 
on  which  his  people  lived  and  farmed.  Mexico  was  agreeable;  it  wanted  its 
vast  Texas  colony  populated  by  peaceable  tribes.  When  the  Texican 
rebellion  overturned  Mexican  authority  in  1836,  Cherokee-loving  Sam 
Houston  (he'd  lived  with  the  tribe  for  several  years)  became  president.  He 
promised  Bowles'  people  the  land  was  still  theirs,  but  the  newly  formed 
provisional  government  never  ratified  the  treaty. 

Indian-loathing  Mirabeau  Lamar  succeeded  Houston  as  president  in 
December  1838,  and  immediately  announced  the  Cherokee  "have  no  legal  or 
equitable  claim  to  any  portion  of  our  territory."  In  another  speech  he 
added,  "In  my  opinion  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  barbarian 
race  is  absolute  expulsion  from  the  country.  . . . Our  only  security  against 
a savage  foe  is  to  allow  no  security  to  him." 

Lamar's  message  was  applauded  by  white  citizens  of  the  republic,  Lale 
says . 

"There  were  always  rumors  of  plots  and  alliances  between  the  Indians  and 
Mexicans  to  take  Texas  back,"  Lale  says.  "And,  of  course,  though  Bowles' 
people  were  peaceable,  there  were  other  tribes  who  were  not.  Whites  did 
not  differentiate  between  them.  The  general  attitude  was:  'All  Indians  are 
bad . ' " 


Bowles  and  the  leaders  of  other  tribal  settlements  in  the  area  - 
Delaware,  Alabama,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Choctaw  and  Caddo  among  them  - were 
ordered  to  leave  Texas  immediately.  The  Indian  families  refused  to  go, 
correctly  noting  they  had  lived  in  Texas  longer  than  most  of  the  whites 
telling  them  to  get  out. 

Lamar  authorized  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  to  raise  a militiaj  Sam  Houston 
had  mostly  disbanded  the  Texican  army.  Final  negotiations  in  early  Duly 
1839  broke  down.  First,  Bowles  asked  if  his  tribe  could  stay  on  the  land 
until  fall  so  they  could  harvest  their  crops  before  joining  another 
Cherokee  band  to  emigrate  to  California.  That  request  was  denied.  Then 
Bowles  told  government  representatives  that  he  fully  understood  his  people 
would  lose  any  war,  but  they  would  not,  could  not,  unconditionally  give  up 
their  land  and  become  homeless  nomads.  Johnson  marched  his  troops  into 
East  Texas. 

On  July  15,  Bowles'  son  arrived  under  a flag  of  truce.  He  told  Johnson 
the  Cherokee  were  ready  to  move.  Johnson  said  it  was  too  late.  His  militia 
attacked  the  village,  and  the  rout  was  on.  The  Texicans  pursued  the 
fleeing  Cherokee  for  miles,  finally  cornering  them  the  next  day  near  a 
Delaware  village.  Bowles  led  a poorly  armed  force  of  warriors  from  several 
tribes  in  a brief  last  stand.  The  old  chief's  horse  was  shot  out  from 
under  him.  He  remained  on  the  battlefield  and  tried  to  direct  a further 
retreat.  Already  wounded  in  the  leg,  Bowles  finally  tried  to  escape,  but 
was  shot  in  the  back.  Badly  hurt,  he  sat  facing  the  approaching  white 
militia.  One  of  them  ran  to  his  side  and  shot  him  point-blank  in  the  head. 
The  area  was  littered  with  the  bodies  of  Indians  - men,  women  and  children 

Those  who  survived  fled  in  every  direction. 

White  farmers  moved  onto  the  former  Cherokee  land.  The  militia  who  had 
defeated  Bowles  "were  treated  as  conquering  heroes,"  Lale  says.  "There  was 
little  doubt  among  them  that,  even  if  those  particular  Indians  hadn't 
committed  any  atrocities  yet,  they  certainly  would  have  at  some  point  in 
the  future.  You  cannot  underestimate  the  hatred  of  Indians  by  whites  in 
the  region  at  that  time." 

Gradually,  the  "Battle  of  the  Neches"  faded  in  public  consciousness. 
During  the  Texas  Centennial,  markers  were  placed  at  various  historic  sites 
and  the  spot  where  Bowles  died  was  one. 

Sometime  in  1994  - he's  not  sure  exactly  when  - Eagle  Douglas  was 
watching  a program  about  American  Indians  on  The  History  Channel.  The 
locksmith  found  himself  unexpectedly  mesmerized  by  details  of  various 
atrocities  committed  against  Indians,  and  decided  to  involve  himself  in 
"whatever  events  there  might  be  to  bring  these  things  more  to  light." 

He  learned  of  a nascent  effort  in  Dallas  to  acquire  the  Neches 
battleground  and  build  some  sort  of  educational  facility  there  that  would 
present  the  Indian  side  of  things.  Eventually,  Douglas  became  the  leader 
of  the  effort,  establishing  the  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  as  a 
nonprofit  organization.  Through  various  fundraisers,  memberships  and 
digging  into  his  own  pocket,  Douglas  and  his  wife,  Jeena,  said  they  were 
finally  able  to  raise  more  than  $50,000  and  gain  title  to  the  property. 

In  some  ways,  that  was  the  easy  part.  The  land  itself  had  become  wildly 
overgrown.  Working  on  weekends,  Douglas  took  his  lawn  mower  and  began 
cutting  6-  to  8-foot  strips  through  the  brush,  trying  to  make  it  possible 
for  visitors  to  find  their  way  to  the  Bowles  monument.  Unhappy  with  the 
description  of  the  battle  it  provided,  Douglas  set  up  his  own  series  of 
signs  giving  the  Indian  view  of  "the  massacre." 

"The  blood  of  our  fallen  people  is  in  this  place,"  he  says.  "That,  and 
my  sweat."  But  Douglas  discovered,  as  he  labored,  that  just  being  on  the 
land  brought  him  a sense  of  serenity  he'd  never  before  experienced. 

"It  calms  me  to  be  here,"  he  says  as  he  fans  sweet-smelling  smoke  from  a 
smudge  pot  filled  with  a mixture  of  tobacco,  sage,  cedar  and  grass.  "I 
felt  the  presence  of  the  spirits.  When  we  had  some  gathering  scheduled 
here  and  I'd  be  mowing  the  day  before  and  it  got  dark,  I'd  tell  them  I 
needed  a little  more  time,  and  it  would  get  pitch  black  and  the  moon  would 
somehow  be  shining  just  where  I needed  to  mow.  They're  here.  We  must 
respect  them  by  giving  this  land  the  care  it  deserves." 

Douglas'  serenity  extends  to  all  aspects  of  nature.  Standing  by  the 


original  Bowles  monument,  a bee  lands  on  his  hand  and  begins  crawling  on 
his  fingers,  dragging  its  stinger  like  a conquistador  hauling  a rapier. 

"It  won't  sting  me,"  Douglas  says.  "My  beliefs  in  the  spirits  won't  let 
that  happen."  Sure  enough,  the  bee  buzzes  off.  Then  a yellow  jacket  dive- 
bombs  Deena  Douglas,  who  is  not  of  Indian  descent  but  does  share  her 
husband's  spiritual  beliefs.  Douglas  extends  a hand  toward  the  nearby 
brush.  "Go  there,"  he  suggests  to  the  flying  insect.  After  a few  more 
moments  of  circling  the  human  interlopers,  it  zooms  in  that  general 
direction . 

"Spirits,"  Douglas  says  again,  his  long,  thick  braid  bobbing  as  he  nods 
enthusiastically. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  spiritual  intervention  to  help  the  Cultural 
Society  to  carry  out  its  plans.  For  years,  its  emphasis  was  on  acquiring 
the  land.  Now  there  are  things  to  be  done  with  it.  Douglas  talks  about  "a 
trading  post  with  the  works  of  Indian  artisans,  because  people  who  come  to 
historical  sites  want  souvenirs.  And  we  could  use  any  proceeds  to  keep  on 
improving  the  place."  There's  also  the  wellness  center,  where  Douglas 
envisions  shamans  working  side-by-side  with  doctors,  and  possibly  a 
"meditation  garden,"  where  visitors  could  calmly,  quietly  commune  with  the 
spirits . 

All  that  requires  lots  of  money,  and  Douglas  is  pretty  much  tapped  out. 

He  talks  often  to  potential  donors,  many  of  whom  declare  themselves  ready 
to  get  on  board. 

"We've  been  promised  more  than  a girl  in  the  back  seat  on  a prom  date," 
Douglas  says.  "People  show  up,  listen,  promise  help  and  then  we  never  hear 
from  them  anymore." 

Douglas  estimates  the  Cultural  Society  has  about  60  members  who  pay 
varying  annual  dues  between  $15  and  $35.  They  stage  memorial  programs  on 
the  battle  site,  selling  bottled  water  and  soft  drinks  but  not  charging 
admission.  Now  that  the  property  is  secured,  he  hopes  to  begin  applying 
for  grants,  but  he  won't  approach  the  state  for  help. 

"If  they're  too  involved,  they  start  telling  you  how  to  do  things,"  he 
says.  "We  don't  want  to  become  just  another  state  park." 

Douglas  does  have  the  support  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma.  Chad 
Corntassle  Smith  says  his  tribal  government  fully  endorses  Douglas' 
efforts . 

"This  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  where  someone  sees  something  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  preserve  history  and  goes  out  and  does  it,"  Smith  says. 
"Because  of  Eagle  Douglas  and  his  wife  and  organization,  a tremendous 
story  will  not  be  lost." 

Though  his  tribal  government  "gets  lots  of  people  coming  to  us  to  ask 
for  support  for  things  that  won't  ever  work,"  Smith  says  he  is  convinced 
some,  if  not  all,  of  Douglas'  dreams  for  the  battle  site  will  come  true. 

"It's  inevitable,"  Smith  declares.  "He  has  gone  through  so  much  to  get 
to  where  they  are  now,  he'll  keep  finding  ways  to  get  things  done.  That 
property  in  the  next  decade  may  not  have  grandiose  facilities,  but  it  will 
be  developed  somehow." 
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Tobacco  disputes  need  arbitrator,  treasurer  says 
By  Michael  McNutt 
The  Oklahoman 
November  22,  2005 

Outside  negotiators  need  to  be  brought  in  to  settle  disputes  with  two 
northeastern  Oklahoma  tribes  over  tobacco  compacts,  state  Treasurer  Scott 


Meacham  said  Monday. 

The  issue:  The  House  Revenue  and  Tax  Committee  is  evaluating  whether 
state  compacts  are  giving  some  American  Indian  tribes  an  unfair  advantage. 

Why:  Some  tribes  are  allowed  to  sell  packs  of  cigarettes  with  a 6-cent 
stamp  in  stores  near  border  states,  but  cigarettes  with  the  6-cent  stamp 
are  being  sold  in  tribal  stores  in  the  Tulsa  area. 

The  disagreement:  Some  tribes  say  the  state  broke  its  compact  when  the 
state  sales  tax  on  cigarettes  was  removed  as  part  of  the  tobacco  tax 
approved  last  year  by  voters.  Compacts  allowing  the  sales  tax  were  signed 
before  last  November's  tobacco  tax  vote. 

State  officials  say  some  tribes  broke  the  compact  by  allowing  the 
cheaper  stamps  to  be  affixed  in  areas  outside  where  they  are  to  be  sold. 

The  effect:  Nontribal  stores  in  the  Tulsa  area  and  northeast  Oklahoma, 
required  to  affix  a stamp  of  $1.03  on  each  pack,  say  they  are  losing 
customers  to  the  tribal  tobacco  stores. 

What's  next:  Health  care  officials  are  scheduled  to  speak  Monday  to  the 
committee. 

The  state  has  given  notice  to  the  Cherokee  and  Osage  nations  it  is 
seeking  arbitration.  Arbitration  is  a lengthy  process  and  it's 
questionable  how  any  decision  could  be  enforced  by  the  state  and  the 
tribes . 

Meacham  and  Gov.  Brad  Henry  had  been  meeting  with  tribal  officials  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a settlement. 

The  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  also  has  been  involved  in  those  talks.  It 
does  not  have  a compact  with  the  state.  Meacham  said  the  state  is 
considering  filing  federal  lawsuits  against  the  operators  of  tribal  stores 
licensed  by  the  Creeks. 

Tobacco  tax  collections  are  running  about  80  percent  less  than 
projections  this  fiscal  year,  which  started  Duly  1,  he  said.  Collections 
from  tribal  stores  are  arriving  at  only  30  percent  to  40  percent  of 
estimates,  caused  mostly  by  compliance  issues  with  tribes,  Meacham  said. 

Diane  Hammons,  director  of  the  Cherokee  Nation's  Dustice  Department, 
said  some  tribal  retailers  are  buying  cigarettes  with  the  6-cent  tax 
stamps  from  border  stores  and  selling  them  in  the  Tulsa  area. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  is  prohibited  by  the  compact,"  Hammons  said. 

The  tribe  is  looking  at  applying  a temporary  tax  on  cigarettes  sold  by 
retailers  licensed  by  the  Cherokees,  she  said.  The  Cherokees  get  a rebate 
from  the  state  for  each  proper,  86-cent  stamp  affixed  to  a pack  of 
cigarettes;  it  receives  no  money  from  the  6-cent  stamps. 

The  tax  would  raise  money  for  the  tribe  that  was  to  be  generated  by  the 
compact  and  would  lessen  the  price  discrepancy  between  tribal  and 
nontribal  retailers,  she  said. 
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American  Indians  visit  historic  shellmounds 

Dozens  walk  to  visit  aincient  burial  sites  and  raise  awareness 
about  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Ohlone 
By  Rebekah  Gordon,  STAFF  WRITER 
November  22,  2005 

American  Indians  and  their  supporters  have  been  walking  the  Bay  Area  for 
the  past  two  weeks  to  raise  awareness  that  their  ancient  burial  grounds 
could  be  beneath  our  feet. 

The  Sacred  Site  Shellmound  Peace  Walk  began  in  Vallejo  on  Nov.  7 at  a 
shellmound  in  Glen  Cove. 

After  leaving  Vallejo,  walkers  crossed  the  Carquinez  Straight  to  the 


East  Bay,  hitting  sites  in  Berkeley  and  Oakland.  They  went  south  through 
San  Leandro  and  Hayward  to  an  untouched  shellmound  at  Coyote  Hills 
Regional  park  in  Fremont  and  then  crossed  through  San  lose  and  Santa  Clara 
before  heading  north. 

At  each  shellmound  site  they  visit,  the  group  offers  up  prayers  to 
ancestors . 

"We're  educating  a lot  of  people,  and  that's  the  most  important  thing," 
said  lohnella  La  Rose,  47,  a walk  coordinator.  "Everybody  can  relate  to 
their  grandmother's  grave." 

There  is  a core  group  of  25  who  have  been  a part  of  the  walk  nearly 
every  day.  On  weekends,  the  group  grows  to  about  75,  La  Rose  said.  They 
have  been  joined  by  Nipponzan  Myohoji  Buddhists. 

American  Indians  who  once  lived  here  were  primarily  Ohlone  and  buried 
their  dead  in  mounds  of  shells  from  mollusks  they  fished  from  the  Bay. 

La  Rose  said  there  are  an  estimated  475  shellmounds  stretching  as  far 
east  as  Sacramento  and  south  to  San  Duan  Bautista. 

"Tribes  all  over  the  country  are  looking  at  protecting  their  natural 
resources  and  cultural  resources,  which  are  burial  sites,"  said  La  Rose, 
who  descends  from  the  Shoshone  Bannock  natives  in  Idaho  and  Utah. 

Many  shellmound  sites  in  the  Bay  Area  are  already  built  on,  she  said. 

"It's  perfectly  OK  to  build  on  5, 000-year-old  grave  sites.  It's  a really 
sad  situation,"  she  said. 

La  Rose  and  Perry  Matlock,  43,  are  both  members  of  Indian  People 
Organizing  for  Change,  one  of  the  walk's  sponsors. 

The  group  has  received  food  donations  and  spends  nights  in  sleeping  bags 
at  churches,  elementary  schools,  offices  or  private  homes. 

The  group  walks  15  to  19  miles  a day,  said  Matlock,  who  took  a month  off 
from  work  as  a trade  show  installer  to  participate. 

They  will  pass  through  San  Francisco  to  join  the  International  Indian 
Treaty  Council's  sunrise  gathering  at  Alcatraz  on  Thanksgiving,  and 
conclude  the  walk  by  participating  in  a shellmound  demonstration  at 
Emeryville's  Bay  Street  shopping  center  Friday. 

The  group  hopes  to  work  with  city  councils  and  developers  to  keep  sites 
preserved  or  move  bodies  buried  on  development  sites  to  nearby  graves. 

Matlock  described  shellmounds  as  one  of  the  few  physical  manifestations 
of  American  Indian  culture  that  remains  in  the  area. 

"Basically  we  want  peace  for  the  shellmounds,"  Matlock  said.  "We  don't 
want  it  excavated  anymore." 
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Osages  vote  on  future  of  the  tribe 
Hundreds  turn  out  to  cast  a ballot 
Sam  Lewin 
November  21,  2005 

Officials  with  the  Osage  Nation  say  they  won't  know  until  next  week  what 
the  results  are  from  the  2005  Referendum  on  Osage  Government  Reform. 

About  800  people  showed  up  to  vote  in  person  in  Pawhuska,  but  the 
"absentee  ballots  have  not  been  counted  yet,"  Osage  Government  Reform 
Commission  staff  member  Hepsi  Barnett  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

The  tribe's  Election  Board  is  meeting  on  November  29th  to  tally  the 
absentee  ballots. 

The  referendum  is  part  of  a process  the  tribe  has  wanted  to  undertake 
for  the  better  part  of  a century.  Following  years  of  lobbying  the  Osage 
membership  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Bush  late 
last  year.  The  legislation  restored  the  tribe's  authority  to  choose  its 


own  members  and  style  of  government.  The  federal  government  had  controlled 
the  Osage  Nation's  government  structure  and  citizenship  requirements  since 
1906.  The  Osage  were  the  last  federally  recognized  tribe  prohibited  from 
choosing  its  own  citizens. 

Barnett  said  the  referendum  has  sparked  interest  among  tribal  members. 

"Even  though  the  effort  has  been  ongoing-we  had  public  hearings, 
meetings,  surveys  and  polls-it  wasn't  until  the  referendum  came  out  that 
people  began  to  express  their  wishes,"  Barnett  said. 

The  referendum  contained  questions  related  to  tribal  government, 
membership  and  elected  officials. 

"We  are  looking  for  the  input  of  the  people  to  move  forward,"  Barnett 
said . 

With  15,000  members,  the  Osage  Nation  is  one  of  the  largest  tribes  in 
the  country 
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Traditional  ceremonies  offer  relief  for  American  Indian  veterans 

Healer:  A Navajo  medicine  man  works  with  the  federal  government 

to  alleviate  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 

By  Michelle  Roberts 

The  Associated  Press 

November  27,  2005 

PRESCOTT,  Ariz.  - When  Albert  Laughter  unpacks  his  medical  supplies, 
preparing  to  treat  the  military  veterans  who  are  his  patients,  he  finds  no 
stethoscope  or  thermometer. 

His  examination  room  doesn't  have  walls  to  speak  of.  It  is  made  of 
canvas  and  wooden  poles,  a teepee  with  a small  fire  ring  inside.  His 
supplies  - pheasant  and  eagle  feathers,  cornmeal,  sage  and  other  herbs  - 
come  wrapped  in  small  leather  pouches. 

Laughter,  a Navajo  medicine  man,  cares  for  warriors  as  five  generations 
of  his  forebears  have:  with  traditional  herbs,  songs  and  ceremonies.  But 
unlike  his  ancestors,  he  does  it  as  a healer  under  contract  with  the 
federal  government. 

Laughter's  services  are  part  of  a small  assortment  of  programs  run  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  treat  American  Indian  veterans  for 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD)  and  other  maladies. 

"Our  culture,  even  though  we  live  in  the  21st  century,  we  come  back  to 
the  ceremonies,  we  come  back  to  where  the  fire  is,  come  back  to  where  the 
herbs  is,  come  back  to  where  the  songs  is,"  said  Laughter,  who  does  his 
work  in  Navajo  and  in  English  at  the  VA  medical  center  in  Prescott  and  on 
northern  Arizona  reservations. 

There  are  more  than  181,000  American  Indian  veterans  in  the  United 
States,  fewer  than  1 percent  of  the  24.8  million  veterans  nationwide, 
according  to  the  VA.  But  officials  at  VA  medical  facilities  near 
reservations  say  they  have  found  Indian  veterans  have  unique  needs. 

Deborah  Thompson,  director  of  the  northern  Arizona  VA  health  care  system, 
said  providers  don't  have  perfect  understanding  of  how  traditional 
practices  help,  but  they  have  learned  they  are  important  for  Indian 
veterans  and  can  aid  in  treatment. 

Most  Indian  veterans  who  participate  in  the  traditional  practices  do  so 
in  combination  with  Western  medical  treatment  at  VA  facilities. 

Standard  Western  medical  treatments,  including  psychotherapy,  are  less 
effective  on  their  own  for  some  Indians  because  of  their  unique  traditions 
and  cultural  values,  including  a tendency  to  avoid  drawing  attention  to 


themselves,  VA  officials  say. 

"In  Native  American  culture  - in  every  culture  - one  of  the  main  things 
that  goes  against  a spirit  is  taking  a life,"  said  Cari  Dames,  the 
minority  veterans  coordinator  for  the  Carl  T.  Hayden  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Phoenix.  The  Hayden  facility  has  an  agreement  with  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
reimburse  costs  for  medicine  man  services  provided  to  veterans  on  the 
reservation . 

Navajo  ceremonies  can  be  performed  to  help  Indian  veterans  recovering 
from  combat  and  other  trauma,  said  Dames,  an  Eastern  woodland  tribe  Indian 
who  is  married  to  a man  who  is  Navajo  and  Hopi. 

Practices  like  hand  trembling  and  crystal  gazing  - which  Laughter  likens 
to  a medical  checkup  - can  be  used  to  determine  what  the  veteran's  spirit 
needs.  Then  ceremonies,  some  lasting  days,  are  used  to  help  cleanse  or 
heal . 

Laughter  and  other  Indian  practitioners  provide  a variety  of  veteran 
services,  ranging  from  blessings  to  talking  circles  to  elaborate 
ceremonies  designed  to  bring  a warrior  back  into  the  community. 

Laughter  and  non-Indian  VA  officials  say  those  who  take  part  in  the 
traditional 

ceremonies  often  report  at  least  temporary  relief  from  PTSD,  a mental 
illness  characterized  by  symptoms  like  flashbacks  and  nightmares  that 
afflicts  some  who  have  experienced  traumatic  events. 

Laughter,  who  served  two  tours  in  Vietnam,  said  he  learned  how 
beneficial  traditional  ceremonies  could  be  in  reducing  PTSD  symptoms  when 
his  own  father,  also  a medicine  man,  performed  ceremonies  for  him. 

"When  [veterans]  go  to  the  doctor  or  hospital,  they  give  them  medicine. 
Pretty  soon,  they  have  a bag  of  medicine  after  medicine,"  said  Laughter, 
who  wears  a waist-length  pony  tail  and  turquoise  bracelet  along  with  two 
cell  phones  strapped  to  his  belt.  "We  still  come  back  to  the  ceremony." 

Christopher  Elia,  head  of  the  PTSD  program  at  the  VA  center  at  Fort  Mead, 
S.D.,  set  up  a sweat  lodge  13  years  ago  and  has  seen  veterans  benefit  from 
the  sense  of  purification,  forgiveness  and  thankfulness  generated  during  a 
sweat . 

Among  the  Lakota  Sioux  veterans  he  works  with,  "many  of  them  feel  they 
left  - for  lack  of  a better  term  - a piece  of  their  psyche,  or  soul,  on 
the  battlefield,"  he  said. 

A sweat  lodge  ceremony,  where  hot  rocks  are  doused  in  water  to  create 
steam,  is  how  the  Lakota  welcome  warriors  home  and  how  warriors 
reintroduce  themselves  to  the  community,  Elia  said. 

"Traditionally,  you  give  [your  troubles]  to  the  rock  and  burn  them  off. 
You  no  longer  have  to  carry  those  burdens,"  he  said. 

Elia  said  he's  unsure  exactly  why  sweat  lodges  aid  PTSD  patients,  but 
he's  seen  the  experience  of  a sweat  help  veterans  feel  and  express 
emotions  and  memories  that  other  treatments,  like  talk  therapy,  have 
failed  to  uncover. 

"Veterans  will  go  into  a sweat  and  say  things  they  haven't  said  in  five 
years  of  psychotherapy,"  Elia  said. 

Edward  George  Dr.,  a Navajo  from  Chinle,  recently  attended  a talking 
circle  presided  over  by  Laughter,  even  recruiting  a non-Indian  veteran  for 
the  ceremony. 

His  spirits  have  been  lifted  by  traditional  songs,  and  George,  a former 
reconnaissance  Marine  who  struggles  to  be  around  people,  has  found  it 
easier  to  communicate  with  others. 

During  the  ceremony,  George  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor  of  the  teepee, 
his  hands  palms  up.  Laughter  threw  cornmeal  onto  the  small  fire  and  used 
pheasant  feathers  to  swirl  the  smoke  in  a welcoming  blessing  over  George's 
hands,  shoulders  and  head. 

"Coming  back  to  our  native  culture  in  a way  helps  us  find  our  way  back, 
find  our  spirituality  again,"  George  said. 
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Native  American  vets  missing  out  on  benefits 

lahna  Berry 

The  Arizona  Republic 

November  27,  2005 

Vietnam  veteran  Verland  French  of  Mesa  could  have  obtained  inexpensive 
care  for  his  diabetes  because  its  onset  could  be  tied  to  wartime  exposure 
to  the  toxic  chemical  known  as  Agent  Orange. 

But  like  many  Native  American  veterans,  the  66-year-old  didn't  know  how 
to  get  help.  He  considers  himself  lucky  because  he  can  afford  health  care 
and  can  drive  to  see  a doctor.  But  thousands  of  other  former  warriors 
aren't  so  fortunate. 

"They  need  transportation,  they  need  . . . (trained)  staff,  they  need 
people  who  are  trained  on  what's  available  to  veterans,"  said  French, 
chairman  of  the  Arizona  Inter-Tribal  Veterans  Association. 

French,  Rep.  Albert  Tom,  D-Sanders,  and  other  advocates  are  part  of  a 
growing  chorus  speaking  out  about  the  plight  of  American  Indian  veterans. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Arizona  Department  of  Veterans  Services,  the  state's 
advocate  for  former  soldiers  applying  for  federal  benefits,  has  pledged  to 
form  a panel  with  representatives  from  local  tribes.  French's  group  has 
been  networking  with  other  vets.  And  some  Arizona  tribes  with  established 
outreach  programs  are  educating  other  tribes  about  veterans'  needs. 

Nonetheless,  many  of  the  state's  estimated  18,000  to  20,000  Native 
American  veterans  are  likely  to  be  falling  through  the  cracks, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  medical  care,  experts  say. 

Transportation  problems,  language  issues,  cultural  complexities  and 
myths  about  affluence  from  casino  revenues  make  it  tough  for  Native 
American  vets  to  get  services. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  federal  benefits  probably  go  unclaimed, 
outrageous  in  a state  that's  home  to  21  tribes,  Tom  said. 

"Everyone  on  the  state  level  is  out  of  touch  with  Native  American  issues, 
"said  Tom,  who  sits  on  the  Counties,  Municipalities  and  Military  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives.  "These  veterans  are  state 
citizens.  They  shouldn't  be  treated  like  they  don't  exist." 

Some  veterans  give  up  because  the  VA  bureaucracy  seems  insurmountable. 

"The  whole  system  is  adversarial, " said  Noel  Benoist,  a 59-year-old 
Apache  Junction  disabled  veteran  who  is  half  Lakota  Sioux. 

The  former  U.S.  intelligence  officer  said  he  has  fought  to  get  federal 
benefits  to  cover  hearing  damage  tied  to  his  service  and  said  he  has  been 
informally  helping  other  vets  with  benefits  for  years. 

"It's  basically  like  a battle  to  prove  a murder  case  on  every  benefit," 
Benoist  said. 

Vets  of  all  ethic  backgrounds  get  discouraged  because  they  struggle  with 
reams  of  red  tape.  Those  problems  are  compounded  for  Native  American  vets, 
he  said. 

"American  Indian  people  are  raised  very  proud,"  he  said.  "They  don't 
want  to  go  through  a process  to  be  made  as  if  they  are  stealing  something 
they  already  earned." 

That's  how  George  Robinson  felt  when  he  tried  to  get  vision  benefits. 

"When  I was  discharged,  I was  told  that  I would  be  entitled  to  full 
benefits,"  recalled  Robinson,  who  spent  20  years  in  the  Air  Force  and  Air 
National  Guard.  "When  I called  the  VA  in  Phoenix,  he  asked  if  I was 
working.  He  said, 'Sorry  you  make  too  much  money.'  " 

Robinson,  a Tempe  resident  who  is  a Hopi  and  Omaha,  said  he  was  outraged 
and  hasn't  gone  back. 

All  Arizona  veterans  have  tremendous  needs,  but  American  Indians  are 
especially  hard  hit,  one  state  official  said.  There  are  600,000  veterans 
in  Arizona  generating  an  estimated  $5  billion  for  the  economy  through 
disability,  retirement  and  federal  benefits. 


A fraction  of  the  state's  veterans,  52,000,  receive  some  kind  of 
benefits,  said  Patrick  Chorpenning,  director  of  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Veterans  Services. 

If  the  numbers  are  that  low  in  the  general  population,  the  number  among 
Native  American  veterans  is  probably  even  lower,  he  said. 

Chorpenning  and  others  are  lobbying  for  more  benefits  counselors, 
including  some  who  would  be  sensitive  to  tribal  cultures. 

Staffing  isn't  the  only  problem. 

There's  also  a myth  that  tribes,  flush  with  casino  cash,  are  picking  up 
the  slack.  Not  all  tribes  have  casinos,  said  Michael  Pavatea,  who 
supervises  veterans'  services  for  the  Hopi  Tribe,  which  has  about  900 
veterans.  Pavatea 's  group  counsels  vets  on  how  to  get  benefits  and  helps 
transport  them  to  the  VA  hospital  in  Prescott,  which  is  more  than  four 
hours  away  from  the  reservation. 

Many  tribes,  even  ones  with  casinos,  may  not  know  how  many  vets  are 
tribal  members  or  may  know  little  about  veterans  needs,  said  Pavatea, 
whose  group  is  traveling  to  New  Mexico  to  tell  other  tribes  about  the 
issue . 

Pavatea  sees  many  Native  American  vets  with  post-traumatic  stress 
problems  because  they  were  picked  to  go  on  the  front  line.  "They  were 
labeled  as  trackers,  the  old  Hollywood  stereotype,"  he  said. 

While  many  tribal  members  go  to  Indian  Health  Services,  it's  not  a 
perfect  solution,  Tom  and  Pavatea  say. 

Indian  Health  Services  "want  to  see  insurance  cards,  like  any  regular 
hospital,"  Tom  said.  Some  of  those  facilities  are  staffed  by  a rotating 
staff  of  doctors,  which  makes  it  hard  to  provide  consistent  care.  Other 
facilities  can't  provide  the  specialized  medical  care  that  veterans  need, 
Pavatea  said. 

Advocates  would  like  to  help  counselors  at  each  reservation,  and  many 
Native  American  veterans  are  willing  to  be  trained  to  do  the  work,  French 
said.  "Unless  the  Legislature  comes  up  with  a way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  Native  American  vets,  we'll  fall  through  the  cracks  again," 
said  the  Mesa  vet. 
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City  gets  green  light  on  moving  petroglyphs  from  Paseo  path 
By  Erik  Siemers 
Tribune  Reporter 
November  22,  2005 

Sometime  after  Dec.  21,  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  its  heavy  machinery 
will  lift  about  a half-dozen  old  boulders  decorated  with  ancient  drawings 
and  move  them  a few  hundred  feet  to  the  southwest. 

And  then,  after  a decade  of  heated  debate,  lawsuits  and  political 
rhetoric,  the  extension  of  Paseo  del  Norte  can  begin. 

The  state  Cultural  Properties  Review  Committee  on  Monday  gave  the  city 
clearance  to  move  the  sacred  petroglyphs  that  have  blocked  the  planned 
extension  but  not  until  Dec.  21. 

In  the  meantime,  the  city  must  consult  with  tribal  officials  from  the 
licarilla  Apache  Nation  of  Dulce  and  the  Picuris  Pueblo  of  northern  New 
Mexico  and  then  report  back  to  the  committee  Dec.  2 on  its  findings. 

The  decision  paved  the  way  for  the  city  to  start  the  controversial  road 
extension,  a debate  that  has  pitted  the  city's  infrastructure  needs 
against  American  Indian  cultural  heritage. 


Albuquerque  voters  last  fall  approved  a bond  package  that  included  $8.7 
million  to  extend  Paseo  some  1.6  miles  west  from  Golf  Course  Road  through 
a portion  of  Petroglyph  National  Monument. 

The  monument,  a state  and  federal  historic  site,  is  considered  sacred  to 
American  Indians. 

The  review  committee  in  Dune  granted  the  city  a permit  to  collect  data 
from  the  roadway  path  but  wanted  the  city  to  consult  with  tribes  before 
the  permit  took  effect. 

The  Dicarilla  Apache  and  Picuris  Pueblo  were  the  only  tribes  to  respond 
to  the  city's  written  request  for  consultation,  said  Signa  Larralde,  an 
archaeologist  with  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  a member  of 
the  review  committee. 

The  petroglyphs  area  was  once  used  by  the  Dicarilla  for  hunting  and 
gathering  before  their  confinement  to  a reservation,  Larralde  said. 

"Since  we  have  received  very  little  input  from  the  tribes  about  the 
significance  of  the  markings,  it's  up  to  (the  Dicarilla)  to  interpret  them 
for  us,"  Larralde  said. 

There's  no  date  set  for  the  start  of  construction,  said  Dohn  Castillo, 
director  of  the  city  Department  of  Municipal  Development. 

Before  any  rocks  can  be  moved,  city  archaeologists  must  conduct  other 
research,  Castillo  said.  That  might  include  testing  grinding  slicks  - 
areas  once  used  for  grinding  grain  - to  see  what  material  was  ground  there 
he  said. 

Once  lifted  and  hauled  a few  hundred  feet  from  their  current  locations, 
the  boulders  will  be  rearranged  in  a way  that  matches  their  original 
orientation,  Castillo  said. 

At  the  commission's  request,  the  city  earlier  studied  the  petroglyphs  to 
prove  they  could  all  be  moved,  rather  than  being  on  unmovable  bedrock, 
Larralde  said. 
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No  feather  in  their  caps 
By  Shepherd  Pittman 
THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 
November  22,  2005 

For  as  long  as  she  can  remember,  Evelyn  Ross  knew  she  was  part  Cherokee. 
Her  grandparents  told  her  they  had  Cherokee  blood,  and  she  recalls  her 
mother  and  grandmother  once  receiving  support  checks  from  the  Cherokee 
Nation . 

As  an  adult,  Mrs.  Ross  held  a membership  card  that  allowed  her  to  vote 
in  elections  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Her  husband.  Dames  Ross,  is  the 
grandson  of  Stick  Ross,  a Cherokee  council  member  who  served  over  100 
years  ago  and  whose  ancestors  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  the  1830s. 

But  Mrs.  Ross,  a 77-year-old  resident  of  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  is  no  longer 
recognized  as  a citizen  by  the  Cherokee  Nation.  She  lost  her  membership 
because  her  ancestors  were  registered  as  Cherokee  Freedmen  --  black  slaves 
formerly  owned  by  Cherokee.  When  the  Freedmen  were  emancipated  by  the 
Treaty  of  1866,  many  were  granted  full  tribal  citizenship.  Now  many  of 
their  descendants  have  been  shut  out  of  the  tribe,  and  they  are  fighting 
to  be  allowed  back  in. 

Mrs.  Ross  and  her  husband  learned  they  were  no  longer  welcome  in  the 
tribe  when  they  showed  up  at  a Cherokee  office  to  confirm  their  voter 
registration.  "They  said  the  Freedmen  couldn't  vote  anymore,  and  they 
couldn't  get  any  assistance,"  Mrs.  Ross  said.  "You  had  to  prove  you  had  -- 


Cherokee  in  you." 

Losing  tribal  membership  means  more  than  voting  rights.  They  are  no 
longer  recognized  as  members  of  a community  where  citizens  receive 
financial  assistance,  health  care  and  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  a tribe 
that  has  been  buoyed  by  casino  profits.  Although  Cherokee  officials  do  not 
release  financial  information  about  the  tribe's  casinos,  Indian  gaming 
casinos  in  the  United  States  brought  in  more  than  $18  billion  in  2004. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Freedmen,  tribal  laws  virtually  prohibit  them  from 
proving  their  Cherokee  ancestry.  The  Cherokee  tribal  council  passed  an  act 
in  1983  requiring  that  all  members  hold  a Certificate  of  Indian  Blood.  In 
order  to  obtain  that  certificate,  applicants  must  demonstrate  that  their 
ancestors  were  on  another  list,  the  Dawes  Rolls.  Authorized  by  Congress  in 
1893,  the  Dawes  Rolls  were  taken  to  determine  land  distribution.  Now  the 
Cherokee  Nation  uses  inclusion  on  the  rolls  as  a membership  requirement, 
and  whether  the  Freedmen  were  listed  on  them  depends  on  who  you  ask. 

"Anyone,  no  matter  what  ethnicity  they  are,  may  be  a citizen  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  if  they  are  registered  on  the  Dawes  Rolls,"  said  Mike 
Miller,  a spokesman  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  But  the  Freedmen,  he  said, 
are  not  on  the  Rolls.  "We  never  tell  people  they  don't  have  Cherokee 
ancestry.  What  we  tell  them  is,  they're  not  eligible  for  citizenship  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation." 

The  Freedmen  disagree.  "They  are  on  it,  and  they're  citizens  of  the 
tribe,"  said  Ion  Velie,  a Norman,  Okla.,  lawyer  who  filed  a lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  the  Freedmen.  "The  Freedmen  are  on  the  Dawes  Rolls.  They're  just 
segregated . " 

No  one  --  Cherokee  officials  included  --  argues  that  the  Dawes  Rolls  are 
entirely  fair.  Along  with  the  roster  of  Cherokee  Indians,  government 
officials  composed  a Cherokee  Freedmen  roll.  People  were  sometimes  divided 
based  on  what  they  looked  like,  and  stories  abound  of  siblings  ending  up 
on  different  rolls  because  their  skin  tones  differed. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  would  claim  the  Dawes  Roll  is  perfect,"  said  Mr. 
Miller.  "But  it's  what  we've  got  100  years  later." 

Tribe  officials  emphasize  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  the  right  to 
enforce  its  laws.  "You  have  to  look  at  it  as  a sovereign  nation,"  said 
Randy  Gibson,  a spokesman  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  "lust  like  you're  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Velie's  client  sued  the  U.S.  government  in  2003  to  require  the 
Cherokee  Nation  to  honor  the  Treaty  of  1866  and  grant  the  Freedmen  voting 
rights . 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  "trying  to  strengthen  their  sovereignty  by 
removing  the  oversight  of  the  U.S.  government,"  Mr.  Velie  said.  "The 
tribes  hide  behind  the  fact  that  they  are  sovereignly  immune.  They're 
saying,  'We're  going  to  treat  our  former  slaves  as  the  second-class 
citizens  they  are.'  It's  really  repugnant." 

Fie  argues  that  although  the  Cherokee  no  longer  keep  slaves,  exiling 
Freedmen  from  the  tribe  is  a "badge  of  slavery"  that  violates  the  treaty. 

The  lawsuit's  lead  plaintiff  is  Marilyn  Vann,  a Freedman  descendant  who 
thinks  she  deserves  to  have  her  heritage  recognized,  said  Freedmen 
descendants  are  "confused,  angry  and  bitter." 

"We've  always  considered  ourselves  to  be  Cherokee,"  said  Mrs.  Vann. 
"That's  what  we  are." 

Cherokee  officials  tell  critics  their  tribe  has  historically  been  viewed 
as  one  of  the  most  inclusive,  having  adopted  members  of  the  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  tribes.  "One  thing  that's  funny  ...  the  Cherokee  Nation  has 
probably  one  of  the  more  inclusive  membership  policies,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 
"It's  not  a race-based  issue." 

Some  Freedmen  have  turned  to  genetics  to  prove  conclusively  they  have 
Cherokee  blood.  A number  of  companies  sell  DNA  test  kits.  A user  can  swab 
the  inside  of  his  or  her  cheek  and  send  the  cell  samples  to  a lab,  where 
technicians  look  for  genetic  variations  that  crop  up  in  specific 
ethnicities . 

But  the  procedure  is  new  and,  by  all  accounts,  an  imprecise  science. 
Working  with  a limited  pool  of  genetic  samples,  the  laboratories  cannot 
yet  definitively  pinpoint  a subject's  origins. 

Cherokee  leaders  say  genetic  evidence  is  irrelevent.  "They  can't  tell 


you  at  all  what  tribe  you  might  be/'  said  Mr.  Miller.  He  said  test  results 
revealing  Native  American  ancestry  are  "vague"  and  do  not  affect  a 
person's  legal  standing  --  in  other  words,  even  if  they  prove  they  have 
Cherokee  ancestors,  they  still  aren't  on  the  Dawes  Roll. 

"DNA  proves  our  case,  but  we've  got  to  get  past  jurisdiction  first," 
said  Mr.  Velie.  "Once  we  get  past  jurisdiction,  we  don't  even  have  to  go 
to  DNA."  The  important  issue,  the  Freedmen  argue,  is  that  the  Cherokee 
Nation  honor  the  Treaty  of  1866.  "The  Cherokee  Nation  is  utilizing  the 
Dawes  Commission  Rolls  to  essentially  keep  the  former  slaves  in  an 
oppressed  status,  where  they  can't  vote  for  their  tribal  leadership  or 
constitutional  amendments,"  said  Mr.  Velie. 

Mrs.  Vann  agreed.  "You  cannot  make  changes  in  your  nation,  and  you  are 
not  completely  a part  of  your  community  if  you  don't  have  voting  rights," 
she  said. 

"We  have  not  asked  for  apologies,"  said  Mrs.  Vann.  "Nobody  is  asking  for 
reparations.  All  we're  asking  for  is  the  right  the  tribal  leaders  in  1866 
promised,  and  our  rights  under  the  [U.S.]  Constitution." 

Back  in  Tahlequah,  Mrs.  Ross  just  doesn't  understand  why  she  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a member  of  her  great-grandfather ' s tribe.  "It 
shouldn't  be  like  that,"  she  said.  "They  should  help  everyone  that  was  on 
the  roll.  If  you  have  a roll  number,  you  should  be  entitled  ...  just  like 
the  rest  of  them . " 
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Tribe  looks  at  restoring  river  section 

Salt  could  get  greenbelt 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

November  23,  2005 

NORTHEAST  VALLEY  - Scottsdale  has  long  had  the  Indian  Bend  Wash,  a long 
greenbelt  that  has  trails  for  walking,  biking  and  other  recreational 
activities  while  providing  flood  control. 

Now,  its  neighbor  to  the  east,  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community,  is  considering  a proposal  for  a river  restoration  project  that 
could  have  some  of  the  same  features. 

The  Va  Shly'ay  Akimel  Restoration  Project  would  environmentally  restore 
14  miles  of  the  Salt  River  on  the  community,  bringing  back  pockets  of 
water  and  native  trees,  plants  and  wildlife. 

Most  of  the  project  is  on  the  reservation,  but  a small  portion  is 
located  in  Mesa  and  Maricopa  County. 

The  tribe  likes  environmental  restoration,  but  there  is  some  concern 
about  the  project  bringing  more  people  and  development  to  the  community. 

"Some  members  are  concerned  about  encroachment,"  said  Dacob  Moore, 
tribal  assistant  on  congressional  and  legislative  affairs.  "They're 
concerned  our  borders  will  be  infringed  upon." 

The  $120  million  project,  a partnership  of  the  tribe.  Mesa  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  could  include  trails  for  hiking,  biking  or  horses, 
and  attract  commercial  projects. 

"We  looked  at  having  it  flowing  like  a river,  with  natural  plantings, 
but  when  we  looked  at  the  cost,  it  just  wasn't  feasible,"  said  Marilyn  R. 
Ethelbah,  an  engineer  in  the  tribe's  Cultural  and  Environmental  Services 
Department . 

The  tribal  council  will  vote  on  the  project  at  several  steps  along  the 
way. 
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Tribes  build  muscle  to  fight  for  Great  Lakes 
Andy  Knott 
November  23,  2005 

Could  an  historic  alliance  of  Great  Lakes  native  peoples  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  lakes  as  we  know  them  today? 

"Imagine  a future  where  there  are  bus  tours  of  shipwrecks  on  the  former 
bottomlands  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  says  Frank  Ettawageshik,  Chairman  of  the 
Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians.  "We  can't  let  that  happen." 

Ettawageshik  is  one  leader  bringing  tribes  from  the  U.S.  and  first 
nations  from  Canada  together  to  oppose  diversions  and  large-scale 
withdrawals  from  the  Great  Lakes  basin.  The  nascent  group,  now  called  the 
United  Indian  Nations  of  the  Great  Lakes  (UINGL),  has  met  twice  during  the 
past  year  and  is  forming  stronger  relationships  among  themselves  and  with 
other  groups  involved  in  Great  Lakes  water  protection. 

The  movement  focuses  on  the  future  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  rooted  in 
history  and  native  tradition  that  knows  no  artificial  national  boundaries. 

POWER  SHIFT 

The  endeavor  comes  at  a time  when  more  arid  Southwestern  states  are 
gaining  population  and  political  muscle  at  the  expense  of  Great  Lakes 
states.  And  Great  Lakes  states  are  faltering  at  protecting  their  greatest 
resource . 

Reapportionment  of  congressional  seats  following  the  2000  census  saw 
every  Great  Lake  state  except  Minnesota  lose  seats,  for  a total  of  nine 
lost.  But  Southwest  states  gained  eight  seats. 

This  followed  similar  patterns  from  reapportionment  after  the  1990 
census:  five  Great  Lake  states  lostll  seats,  and  three  Southwest  states 
gained  11. 

The  Colorado  River  has  already  been  drained  for  the  growing 
megalopolises  of  Central  Arizona  and  Southern  California.  And  many  fear 
that  these  thirsty  Southwest  communities  may  someday  turn  a roving  eye 
toward  the  Great  Lakes. 

"People  out  West  look  at  water  as  a gold  mine,"  says  Bob  Kewaygoshkum, 
Chairman  of  the  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians.  "We  as 
tribes  must  unite  together  and  with  others  to  help  stop  water  diversions. 
Actions  we  take  today  will  affect  our  grandchildren-for  seven  generations. 

But  even  states  within  the  Great  Lakes  basin  cannot  be  trusted  to 
protect  this  vital  resource.  In  2001,  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality,  under  Governor  Engler,  approved  a permit  to  allow 
Perrier  to  withdraw  more  than  one-half  million  gallons  per  day  from  an 
aquifer  in  Mecosta  County  for  a water  bottling  plant.  Most  of  the  water 
from  the  plant  would  be  sold  outside  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

SOVEREIGN  NATIONS 

Tribes  bring  political  power  to  the  table  that  is  not  governed  by  states 
let  alone  state  population  shifts.  As  sovereign  nations,  tribal 
governments  possess  government-to-government  relationships  with  the 
federal  government. 

These  tribal  and  federal  relationships  are  rooted  in  treaties.  And  many 
treaties  reserve  tribal  fishing  rights,  which  are  contingent  upon  the 
health  of  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem. 

Ellen  Kohler  is  a Traverse  City  attorney  who  works  on  natural  resources 


issues  for  the  GTB.  According  to  Kohler,  "States  should  recognize  the 
obvious-that  treaties  between  the  federal  governments  and  tribes 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  created  tribal  interests  in  Great  Lakes  water 
that  are  not  governed  by  state  water  law." 

The  effort  to  unite  native  governments  on  both  sides  of  the  border  is  in 
large  part  aimed  at  influencing  U.S.  and  Canadian  policy  relating  to 
implementing  the  Annex  2001  Agreement.  The  Annex  is  a supplement  to  the 
1985  Great  Lakes  Charter,  which  establishes  water  resource  management 
principles  among  U.S.  Great  Lakes  states  and  Canadian  provinces.  The  Annex 
would  set  a common  standard  for  water  diversions  and  withdrawals. 

The  tribes  of  the  U.S.  and  first  nations  of  Canada  are  aligning 
themselves  to  throw  their  collective  political  weight  at  the  Annex  process. 
Unfortunately,  native  peoples  were  not  brought  into  the  Annex  process  at 
the  beginning  - which  is  all  too  common.  Rather,  they  were  treated  as 
stakeholders  and  asked  to  comment. 

Tribes  and  first  nations  do  not  wish  to  be  treated  as  stakeholders.  As 
sovereign  nations,  they  deserve  to  be  consulted  as  partners  on  a 
government-to-government  level.  As  such,  the  UINGL  is  developing  its  own 
parallel  process  to  develop  positions  on  diversions  and  withdrawals.  The 
UINGL  will  then  negotiate  directly  with  other  parties  involved  in  the 
Annex  debate. 

UINGL  members  are  participating  as  observers  in  Annex  discussions  held 
by  the  Council  of  Great  Lakes  Governors.  And  representatives  of  the 
council  have  participated  as  observers  in  the  UINGL  discussions. 

Great  Lakes  indigenous  peoples  first  met  in  response  to  the  Annex  2001 
process  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  in  November  2004.  At  that  meeting, 
representatives  from  more  than  140  tribes  and  first  nations  signed  the 
historic  Tribal  and  First  Nations  Great  Lakes  Water  Accord. 

The  Accord  begins  by  saying: 

"Our  ancestors  have  inhabited  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  since  time 
immemorial,  long  before  the  current  political  boundaries  were  drawn.  Our 
spiritual  and  cultural  connections  to  our  Mother  Earth  are  manifest  by  our 
willingness  to  embrace  the  responsibility  of  protecting  and  preserving  the 
land  and  waters . " 

And  ends  by  saying: 

"By  this  accord  signed  on  November  23,  2004,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  the  Tribes  and  First  Nations  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  do  hereby 
demand  that  our  rights  and  sovereignty  be  respected,  that  any  governmental 
effort  to  protect  and  preserve  the  Waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  include 
full  participation  by  Tribes  and  First  Nations,  and  we  also  hereby  pledge 
that  we  share  the  interests  and  concerns  about  the  future  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Waters,  further  pledging  to  work  together  with  each  other  and  with 
the  other  governments  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  to  secure  a healthy  future 
for  the  Great  Lakes." 

LARGEST  GATHERING 

The  UINGL  was  officially  launched  at  an  April  2005  meeting  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario.  The  location  is  historically  significant:  This  was  the 
largest  gathering  of  Great  Lakes  native  leaders  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Niagara  in  1764.  That  treaty  grew  out  of  the  Royal  Proclamation 
of  1763,  which  provided  all  land  west  of  the  Ottawa  River  was  Indian  land. 

The  Treaty  of  1764  was  "a  watershed  moment  in  common  law  that  recognized 
aboriginal  title,"  says  3ohn  Beaucage,  Grand  Council  Chief  of  the  Union  of 
Ontario  Indians.  "The  idea  of  having  a (UINGL)  meeting  in  Niagara  Falls 
about  the  Great  Lakes  seemed  to  make  sense  from  an  historical  perspective. 
We  were  reasserting  our  aboriginal  title  to  the  Great  Lakes." 

Beaucage  was  the  Canadian  force,  along  with  Ettawageshik  from  the  U.S. 
side,  that  led  formation  of  the  UINGL.  He  cites  a group  of  native  women 
called  the  Water  Walkers  as  inspiration  for  starting  the  UINGL  effort. 

The  Water  Walkers  recall  the  traditional  Anishnabe  role  of  women  as 
protectors  of  water-the  lifeblood  of  Mother  Earth.  The  women  began 
carrying  a copper  bucket  full  of  water  around  each  Great  Lake  in  2003  to 
bring  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  lakes.  So  far,  they  have  completed 


their  journeys  around  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 

George  Bennett,  GTB  vice  chairman  and  long-time  leader  on  Tribal 
environmental  issues,  looks  at  the  water  diversion  issue  as  just  one  of 
many  threats  to  the  Great  Lakes-from  invasive  species  to  airborne  power 
plant  mercury  pollution  that  ends  up  in  fish.  He  likens  short-sig 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  17,  2005 
Kiowa  ganhina  p' a/real  goose  moon 
Zuni  ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 
Blackfeet  misa ' miko ' komiaato ' s/long  night  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Native  American  Diabetes  & Native  American  Poetry 
Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Imagine  if  federal  marshals  roughed  up  and  arrested  your  governor  and 
state  leaders  because  the  federal  government  disagreed  with  a decision 
made  by  your  state  government?"  "It  is  unfathomable." 

_ Tex  Hall,  the  former  president  of  the 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

Geomythology  is  the  science  of  learning  from  the  past,  lanet  has  a few 
words  of  wisdom  regarding  the  wisdom  of  this  new  science.... 


Some  people  "get"  what  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  hemisphere 
(and  most  traditional  civilizations)  undertstood  all  along.  The  stories  of 
old  cultures  are  not  just  fantasies  or  cute  tales  told  to  entertain  or 
offer  lessons  of  character  to  the  kiddies.  They  are  serious  history  with 
a serious  present  and  future  function. 

As  the  story  in  this  issue  "Ancient  legends  give  an  early  warning  of 
modern  disasters/'  indicates,  some  scientists  are  beginning  to  give 
credence  to  the  "myths"  of  earlier  cultures.  "Geomythology"  is  recognized 
as  a science  that  can  help  people  in  the  present  avoid  or  survive  future 
disasters . 

And  some  people  don't  "get  it."  Once  more,  the  Bush  administration  has 
walked  out  on  Kyoto  meetings,  and  clearly  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the 
earth  is  sending  us  a message  traditional  Indians  recognize  from  their 
myths  and  their  prophesies. 


+/// 

lanet  Smith 

owlstar(3bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * 

* + 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

**********************  PLEASE  READ  THIS!  ********************** 

Every  year  this  newsletter  has  listed  groups  and  agencies  that  are 
really  assisting  our  nations  make  it  through  the  hard  winter  and  helping 
them  celebrate  the  holidays. 

Please  get  contact  names,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  other 
information  (especially  target  help  group)  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

===========  THE  FOLLOWING  NEED  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDING  =========== 

===========  WINTER  AND  HOLIDAY  RELIEF  FOR  OUR  REALATIVES  =========== 

Subject:  Minnesotan  Relief  Trip  to  New  Orleans 

Dear  Friends, 

As  some  of  you  know,  I have  family  in  New  Orleans  who  lost  their  homes 
and  one  of  our  family  members  perished  during  hurricane  Katrina.  I've 
been  working  on  hurricane  relief  in  coalition  with  some  very  fine  people 
since  the  hurricane  hit. 

These  folks.  Mission  from  Minnesota,  have  planned  a trip  to  take  a 
group  of  folks  down  to  work  during  Thanksgiving  week  with  a progressive 
Black  church  to  help  folks  down  there  clean  up  salvageable  homes  and  do 
heirloom  recovery  in  those  homes  that  cannot  be  saved  (so  at  least  the 
families  will  recover  photos  and  other  important  items) . In  light  of 
FEMA's  announcement  today  that  they  will  no  longer  pay  for  hotels  for 
something  like  53,000  families  starting  December  1st,  leaving  these 
families  to  fend  for  themselves  for  housing,  this  trip  becomes  all  the 
more  important. 

About  30  people  have  signed  up  to  take  all  or  a portion  of  this  10  day 
trip.  However,  some  of  them  are  evacuees  from  New  Orleans  who  are  living 
here  now.  They  are  low  on  funds.  We  also  have  a 26  foot  panel  truck 
making  the  trip  and  we  need  to  fill  it  up.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  thing 
people  need  most  is  FOOD,  especially  fresh  produce.  Toiletries  and  baby 


supplies  are  also  needed. 


If  you  can  help  with  funds  on  goods  or  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
going  on  the  trip  yourself,  please  go  to 

http://www.missionfromminnesota.org  to  get  a list  of  goods  needed  and 
drop  off  sites,  to  donate  online  or  to  learn  about  the  trip.  The  need  is 
great  and  anything  you  can  do  is  very  appreciated. 

My  sincere  thanks, 

Michelle  Gross 


Date:  Tue,  22  Nov  2005  09:13:37  -0600 
From:  "Karen  Cooper"  <kcooper@uabmc . edu> 

Sub j : Holiday  Assistance 

For  those  that  do  not  know,  for  the  past  few  years  our  NAGS  Troop  389  has 
helped  Hawks  in  the  Wind  Family,  CNEAL  and  Walk  of  Faith  Ministy  collect 
clothing,  household  items,  and  toys  for  those  in  need  especially  within 
the  native  communities.  The  items  help  those  in  other  native  communities 
as  well  as  our  own  here  in  AL.  Last  year  we  expanded  outside  of  the  AL, 

GA,  TN  areas  to  include  communities  in  OK  and  SD.  A trucking  company  and 
driver  helped  in  the  project.  We  do  not  have  that  option  this  December  so 
we  are  hunting  another  company/driver  to  help  with  this  project. 

Additionally  we  are  projecting  needing  some  2900  + holiday  presents  for 
children  of  all  ages  for  this  December  2005.  Last  year  we  collected  some 
900+  items  which  were  delivered  locally  as  well  as  OK/SD.  Toys,  items  for 
teens,  blankets  for  elderly,  bibles  (New  Standard),  coats  and  sweaters  are 
strongly  recommended.  We  ask  that  clothing- -especially  children's  be 
placed  into  boxes  and  labeled  on  outside.  If  clothing  is  used,  please 
only  send  that  which  is  gently  used  and  make  sure  that  it  has  been  washed, 
dryed  and  folded  before  placing  into  the  labeled  boxes. 

Additionally  this  year,  we  are  collecting  sleeping  bags,  tents,  bedding 
(blankets/pillows  /sheets),  and  baby  formula.  Good  working  used  or  even 
new  appliances  are  also  needed  (stoves,  washers,  dryers,  microwaves, 
televisions,  VCR,  freezers,  and  ref rigerators) . 

We  are  looking  for  two  commerical  trucks  w/  drivers  that  will  volunteer 
time/transportation  to  this  effort  as  well  as  the  two  trailers  we 
currently  have  to  go  with  items  to  go  to  MOWA  Choctaws  in  AL,  Houma  Nation 
and  Lower  Choctaws  in  LA,  and  the  group  in  Marble  City  (CNO).  Our  first 
focus  will  be  in  the  southern  states  and  we  can  always  pick  up  these  the 
northern  areas  next  year.  If  you  know  a trucker  that  would  like  to 
volunteer  to  help,  let  us  know,  we  are  saying  that  we  will  be  able  to  use 
them. 

Projected  delivery  dates  are  December  17th  for  MOWA  Choctaw  (AL)  and 
Gulfport/Hattisburg/Bay  St  Louis  areas;  , December  10th  for  the  Houma 
nations/Lower  Choctaw  (LA),  and  December  10th  and  17th  for  CNO/Marble  City. 

We  had  hoped  for  a December  3rd  delivery  date  to  MOWA/Choctaw  and 
Alabamas  in  Livingston,  but  time  is  running  short  so  going  for  the 
December  10  and  17th  dates  only. 

Monetary  donations  can  be  made  to  either  troop,  NATIVE,  or  Hawks  in  the 
Wind  Food  Pantry  who  has  also  been  very  supportive  with  food  items.  The 
checks/MO  can  be  sent  to  my  address  and  I will  get  to  appropriate 
treasurer  for  that  group.  My  mailing  address  is  30  Scurlock  Road,  Dora  AL 
35062.  All  are  non-profit  organizations,  just  make  sure  that  you  place 
Holiday  Drive  2005  or  service  project  in  the  memo  space.  If  you  want  the 
money  to  go  for  something  specific  like  repair  materials,  let  us  know. 
Lowe's,  Home  Depot,  Walmart,  and  other  department  store  gift  cards  will  be 
accepted  this  year  to  help  with  the  relief  effort.  Monies  collected  so 


fan  have  purchased  baby  care  items  primarily--formula  that  does  not  not 
need  water  is  very  expensive  to  purchase. 

Nuppa  Ku  has  decided  to  taking  on  his  own  holiday  effort  as  a special 
project.  He  is  asking  his  neices  and  nephews  to  consider  buying  a present 
for  a child  for  the  holidays  as  a way  to  help  Santa  and  the  elves  not  have 
to  work  so  hard.  Additionally  Nuppa  has  talked  Tl  and  I into  giving  coats 
to  those  in  need  instead  of  purchasing  presents  for  the  teenagers  in  our 
lives  this  year.  He  says  that  the  older  ones  will  understand.  I sure  hope 
so. 


If  you  would  like  to  donate  items  for  this  service  project,  please  contact 
one  of  us.  Nuppa  Ku's  phone  line  is  205-648-7670.  Our  home  number  is 
205-648-8975.  My  cell  is  205-527-4234.  Or  you  can  email  me  directly  at 
kcooper@uabmc . edu 


Date:  Wed,  7 Dec  2005  22:43:01  +0200 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Christmas  Treats  Project:  for  the  Children  of  Lame  Deer,  MT 

>To:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org>,  "Gary  Smith"  <gars@nanews.org> 

Dear  lanet  and  Gary 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  print  this  request 
in  your  newsletter. 

Thank  you  in  advance, 

Brigitte 

thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 


December  2005 
Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  enjoy  the 
Christmas  holiday  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  Montana,  please 
take  the  time  to  read  this  request. 

Thanks  to  the  arrangements  made  with  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts 
from  Lame  Deer,  the  Trading  Post  of  Lame  Deer  is  accepting  money  donations, 
which  will  be  used  to  provide  and  distribute  Christmas  treats,  fresh  fruit 
and  food  to  children  and  elders  in  need  on  the  reservation.  Please  be 
assured  that  the  donations  collected  will  only  be  used  to  make  their 
Christmas  a special  time.  Even  small  contributions  can  help  and  make  a 
difference. 

On  your  money  order,  you  will  need  to  use  this  special  account  number 
#6250. 

For  those  who  live  abroad  and  wish  to  send  a donation,  please  send  your 
donation  in  US  dollars. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is: 

LAME  DEER  TRADING  INC. 

ATTN:  AMY 

RE:  ISADORE  & ANN 

P.O.  BOX  35 

LAME  DEER,  MT  59043 

USA 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte,  for  "Honor  your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 


"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never  known 


these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of  many 
children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  feat 

- Legends  give  an  Early  Warning 
of  Modern  Disasters 

- Government  blocks  Efforts 
to  resolve  Trust  Suit 

- Appeal  court  to  consider 
Narragansett  sovereignty 

- Rhode  Island  argues 

to  reverse  ruling  on  raid 

- Tribe  harmed  by  Fire 
still  waits  for  help 

- Apache  man  warns 

about  proposed  legislation 

- Delaware  close  Offices 
after  loss  in  Court 

- Cooler  Water  helps 
Puyallup  Officials  relax 

- Homecoming  141  Years 
after  Sand  Creek 

- Leech  Lake  community 
worries  about  its  future 

- Navajo  Santa 

visits  Utah  for  16th  Year 

- GIAGO:  Tribe's  President 
wears  a shaky  Crown 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Take  writings  with  Grain  of  Salt 

- HAR30:  Who's  making  up 
Indian  Culture  Myths 

- YELLOW  BIRD:  Some  weeks. 

Blessings  are  everywhere 

- Repository  doles  out  Honesty, 
Courage  in  Feathers 

- Nanticoke  work 

to  preserve  their  Heritage 

- Exhibits  tell  Histories 

of  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne 


red  in  this  issue 

- Schools  may  add 
American  Indian  History 

- Warm  Springs  Indian  Rez 
may  get  Bus  System 

- Ex-cop  guilty 

of  murdering  Alaska  Native  Woman 

- Trouble  Brewing 

on  St.  Regis  Reservation 

- Samson  Cree  turned  down 
Lawsuit  Settlement  Offer 

- Diabetes: 

Bringing  back  Traditional  Foods 

- NAN  Legal  and  OPP 

sign  Youth  Diversion  Protocol 

- High  Court:  Kansas  can 
Tax  Fuel  on  Reservations 

- Gas  Tax  ruling's  effect 
on  Wash.  Tribes  unclear 

- Tribal  Lawyer  questions 
Records  request  criticism 

- Indian-only  State 
hunting  law  challenged 

- Man  takes  Hemp  Case 
to  8th  Circuit  Court 

- Family  sues  Government 
for  Teen's  Death 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  School-to-Prison  Pipeline 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Lee  Goins  Poem: 

Respect  And  Love  a Woman 

- Rustywire:  Hayrno 

- Children  struggle 

to  learn  Native  Tongues 

- Upcoming  Events 


RE:  Legends  give  an  Early  Warning  of  Modern  Disasters 
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Ancient  legends  give  an  early  warning  of  modern  disasters 
The  new  science  of  geomythology  is  being  harnessed 
by  researchers  who  believe  folklore  can  save  lives 
Robin  McKie,  science  editor 
The  Observer 
December  4,  2005 

On  the  banks  of  Siletz  Bay  in  Lincoln  City,  Oregon,  officials  dedicated 
memorial  last  week  to  one  of  America's  worst  calamities:  a huge  earthquake 
and  tsunami  that  killed  thousands  of  Native  Americans  300  years  ago. 

But  the  memorial's  main  job  is  not  to  commemorate  the  disaster,  which 
has  only  just  come  to  light,  but  to  warn  local  people  that  similar 
devastation  could  strike  at  any  time. 

The  area  sits  over  massive  fault  lines  whose  dangers  have  been 
highlighted  by  a startling  new  scientific  discipline  that  combines  Earth 
science  studies  and  analysis  of  ancient  legends.  This  is  geomythology,  and 
it  is  transforming  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  tsunamis, 
says  the  journal  Science. 

According  to  the  discipline's  proponents,  violent  geological  upheavals 
may  be  more  frequent  than  was  previously  suspected. 

Apart  from  the  'lost'  Seattle  earthquake,  geomythology  has  recently 
revealed  that  a volcano  in  Fiji,  thought  to  be  dormant,  is  active,  a 
discovery  that  followed  geologists'  decision  to  follow  up  legends  of  a 
mountain  appearing  overnight. 

Geologists  have  found  that  Middle  Eastern  flooding  myths,  including  the 
story  of  Noah,  could  be  traced  to  the  sudden  inundation  of  the  Black  Sea 
7,600  years  ago.  The  Oracle  at  Delphi  has  been  found  to  lie  over  a 
geological  fault  through  which  seeped  hallucinogenic  gases.  These  could 
account  for  the  trances  and  utterances  of  the  oracle's  mystics. 

'Myths  can  tell  us  a great  deal  about  what  happened  in  the  past  and  were 
important  in  establishing  what  happened  here  300  years  ago, ' said  Brian 
Atwater,  of  the  US  Geological  Survey  in  Seattle. 

Along  the  Oregon  and  Washington  coast,  there  are  Native  American  stories 
about  boulders,  called  a'yahos,  which  can  shake  to  death  anyone  who  stares 
at  them.  In  addition,  Ruth  Ludwin,  a seismologist  in  Seattle,  discovered 
tales  of  villages  being  washed  away  and  of  whales  and  thunderbirds  locked 
in  fights. 

These  stories  were  a key  influence  on  Atwater,  who  started  to  study  the 
680-mile  long  Cascadia  subduction  zone  fault  along  the  coast.  What  he 
found  provided  a shock.  Long  stretches  had  suffered  sudden  inundation 
relatively  recently. 

The  study  of  trees  stumps  in  this  drowned  landscape  indicated  there  had 
been  a huge  earthquake  and  a tsunami  between  1680  and  1720.  'We  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  one  massive  quake  or  a couple  of  slightly  smaller  ones 
Nor  did  we  know  exactly  when  the  disaster  occurred, ' added  Atwater. 

Later  research  on  tree  rings  put  the  date  at  between  1699  and  1700.  Then 
local  legends  helped  again.  Japanese  colleagues  studied  their  records  and 
traced  an  orphan  tsunami  - a giant  wave  not  linked  to  a local  earthquake  - 
that  destroyed  several  villages  on  27  January,  1700. 

'That  told  us  two  things:  that  our  earthquake  must  have  been  vast, 
Richter  scale  9,  to  devastate  part  of  Japan  thousands  of  miles  away.  It 
also  gave  us  a precise  date  for  our  disaster.' 

Scientists  now  believe  huge  earthquakes  and  tsunamis  devastate  the 
Seattle  area  every  200  to  1,000  years.  'We  may  be  due  one  soon, ' added 
Atwater. 

However,  until  this  year,  the  lesson  of  that  tsunami  was  remembered  only 
as  a dim  legend.  Other  such  stories  have  been  put  to  better  use,  however. 

Last  year's  tsunami  was  also  triggered  by  a strong  earthquake,  and 
around  300,000  people  died.  The  Moken  - or  sea  gypsies  - of  Thailand, 
however,  have  a tradition  which  warns  that  when  tides  recede  far  and  fast. 


now  known  as  a precursor  of  a tsunami,  then  a man-eating  wave  will  soon 
head  their  way:  so  they  should  run  far  and  fast.  Last  26  December,  they 
did  - and  survived. 

Another  example  of  the  power  of  geomythology  is  from  Patrick  Nunn,  of 
Fiji  in  the  South  Pacific.  His  studies  of  volcanoes  on  the  Fijian  island 
of  Kadavu  indicated  they  had  not  been  active  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
years . 

'Then  I heard  legends  of  recent  eruptions,'  he  told  The  Observer.  'I 
thought  them  unlikely.  When  a road  was  cut  there  in  2002,  I found  there 
had  been  a volcanic  eruption  long  after  it  had  been  occupied  by  humans.  It 
made  me  look  at  myths  in  a new  light.' 

Now,  Nunn  is  working  for  the  French  government  to  compile  tales  that 
might  pinpoint  Pacific  islands  where  scientists  should  look  for  warnings 
of  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  catastrophic  landslides. 

These  include  stories  of  deities  who  fish  up  islands  from  the  water  and 
others  in  which  they  are  thrown  back  into  the  sea. 

'If  you  had  asked  me  10  years  ago  if  there  was  value  in  local  myths  I 
would  have  said  "not  a lot",'  added  Nunn.  'Since  then  I have  had  a Pauline 
conversion. ' 
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WASHINGTON,  Dec.  8 - The  government  is  refusing  to  cooperate  in  a 
Congressionally-sponsored  effort  to  end  the  nearly  10-year-old  lawsuit 
over  mismanagement  of  the  Indian  Trust,  the  House  Resources  Committee  was 
told  today. 

Elousie  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian  who  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the 
long-running  lawsuit,  called  on  lawmakers  end  "this  century-long 
injustice"  by  demanding  that  the  government  actively  participate  in  the 
talks  aimed  at  producing  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

"Members  of  this  committee,  if  you  wish  to  exert  leadership  in  bringing 
this  terrible  injustice  to  an  end,  you  must  call  the  government  to  account, 
" Ms.  Cobell  said.  "Do  not  allow  their  foot  dragging  to  continue. 

"Call  them  to  task,"  she  said.  "Demand  that  they  participate  in  the 
legislative  process." 

In  talks  arranged  by  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  the  government 
has  refused  to  disclose  what  it  would  support  in  terms  of  a settlement  of 
the  lawsuit,  she  pointed  out. 

Ms.  Cobell  and  her  Indian  plaintiffs  who  filed  their  class  action 
lawsuit  in  1996,  have  embraced  a 50-point  settlement  that  was  proposed 
this  summer  by  the  leaders  of  Indian  Country. 

But  the  government  has  failed  to  come  to  the  talks  with  any  specific 
proposal,  Ms.  Cobell  said.  "If  there  is  hope  for  a legislative  settlement, 
they  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  simply  sit  back  and  says  'no'  to  all 
settlement  offers  without  members  of  this  committee  denouncing  their 
recalcitrance, " she  said.  "If  not,  a legislative  settlement  will  never 
occur . " 

The  lead  plaintiff  also  excoriated  the  government  for  its  continuing 
refusal  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  long-troubled  Indian  Trust.  She  noted 
that  the  government  recently  claimed  a Nov.  15  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  "a  victory." 

In  fact,  Ms.  Cobell  said  the  government  was  relying  on  commentary,  or 
dicta,  in  the  ruling  which  is  not  binding  on  the  district  court,  to 
buttress  its  claim. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  points  on  which  the  government 
claimed  it  won  in  the  Nov.  15  ruling  are  in  direct  conflict  with  earlier 
rulings  by  the  appeals  court.  In  the  D.C.  Circuit,  the  first  ruling  is 


binding  and  that  means  that  some  of  the  government's  claimed  victories  are 
illusions,  she  said. 

A September  brochure  the  Interior  Department  published  claiming 
"significant"  progress  in  untangling  the  individual  trust  accounts  also 
came  under  fire. 

Ms.  Cobell  labeled  the  $30,000  color  brochure  "deceptive,  misleading  and 
inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end." 

"It  would  have  you  believe  that  the  management  of  Indian  Trust  accounts 
has  been  and  is  satisfactory,  availability  of  financial  reports  is  good 
and  losses  suffered  by  Indians  insignificant,"  she  said.  That  is 
contradicted  by  hundreds  of  studies  and  reports,  she  noted. 

"The  government's  own  experts  have  concluded  that  the  handling  of  these 
accounts  has  ranged  from  incompetent  to  fraudulent,"  she  continued.  "And 
the  damage  to  Native  Americans  has  been  massive." 

The  government's  conduct  in  the  lawsuit,  Ms.  Cobell  noted,  has  been 
"obstinate,  difficult  and  foot-dragging."  Both  the  district  court  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  have  complained  about 
the  government's  conduct,  she  pointed  out. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  500,000  Native  Americans  whose  individual 
Indian  Trust  Accounts  are  at  issue  in  the  lawsuit,  Ms.  Cobell  praised  the 
House  committee  and  its  leaders  for  joining  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  in  pressing  for  a legislative  solution. 

As  she  did  in  Senate  testimony  this  summer,  Ms.  Cobell  called  for 
revisions  to  the  House  bill  that  would  bring  it  in  line  with  the  50 
Principles  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  major  Native  American  groups.  She 
objected  to  a provision  that  would  allow  the  executive  branch  instead  of 
the  courts  to  set  terms  of  the  settlement. 

"At  bottom,  this  is  an  issue  of  trust,"  she  reminded  the  committee.  "We 
cannot  trust  people  who  have  abused  us  for  a century.  We  can  trust  the 
courts  and  the  judicial  process." 

If  the  Congress  cannot  reach  a settlement  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
Indian  Trust  beneficiaries  and  preserve  their  hard-won  court  victories,  Ms. 
Cobell  said  that  the  plaintiffs  will  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  their 
fight  in  the  courts.  "...We  fully  expect  that  we  will,  in  time,  prevail," 
she  said. 

The  full  text  of  Ms.  Cobell's  testimony  will  be  available  at 
www.indiantrust.com  after  the  hearing. 

Bill  McAllister 
Independent  Writer 
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Appeals  court  to  consider  Narragansett  sovereignty 
December  6,  2005 

The  Narragansett  Tribe  of  Rhode  Island  is  back  in  court  today  to  defend 
its  sovereignty  from  encroachment  by  state  officials. 

The  tribe  won  federal  recognition  in  1983  after  its  land  claims  were 
settled  by  an  act  of  Congress.  But  two  decades  later,  the  tribe  faces 
unresolved  questions  over  its  legal  rights  as  a sovereign  entity. 

The  doubts  led  state  officials  to  raid  the  Narragansett  Reservation  on 
Duly  14,  2003,  in  order  to  shut  down  a smoke  shop.  The  state  claims  it  has 
authority,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  over  all  activities  on  tribal  land. 


But  the  unprecedented  show  of  force  sparked  outcries  throughout  Indian 
Country  and  among  some  members  of  Congress,  who  called  for  an 
investigation.  They  say  the  state  disrespected  the  tribe's  sovereignty  by 
engaging  in  the  violent  raid. 

"Imagine  if  federal  marshals  roughed  up  and  arrested  your  governor  and 
state  leaders  because  the  federal  government  disagreed  with  a decision 
made  by  your  state  government?"  Tex  Hall,  the  former  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  at  the  time.  "It  is 
unfathomable. " 

The  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  with  those  sentiments.  This  past 
May,  a three-judge  panel  ruled  that  the  state  violated  the  tribe's  rights 
when  troopers  raided  the  reservation,  seized  tribal  property  and  arrested 
several  tribal  members,  including  Chief  Sachem  Matthew  Thomas. 

The  victory  was  largely  symbolic  because  the  court  upheld  the  right  of 
the  state  to  seek  taxes  from  the  sale  of  tobacco  goods  to  non-Indians. 

That  prompted  the  state  to  seek  a rehearing  of  the  case,  arguing  again 
that  it  has  broad  authority  over  activities  on  the  reservation. 

Two  months  later,  the  court  said  it  would  indeed  hold  a new  hearing  to 
determine  the  extent  of  state  jurisdiction  on  tribal  lands.  A special 
panel  of  six  judges  will  consider  the  case  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this 
afternoon . 

At  issue  are  the  state's  powers  under  the  Rhode  Island  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1978.  The  law  granted  the  state  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  on  the  reservation. 

The  law  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  state  can  prosecute  individual 
tribal  members  for  violating  state  laws.  But  whether  the  state  has  power 
over  the  tribal  government  itself  is  still  up  for  debate. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  took  up  that  question  in  a 2003  case  that 
parallels  the  Narragansett  one.  Officials  in  Inyo  County,  California, 
raided  the  casino  owned  by  the  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  and  seized  tribal 
property  as  part  of  a county  investigation. 

The  9th  Circuit,  much  like  the  1st  Circuit,  ruled  that  the  county 
violated  the  tribe's  sovereignty.  But  in  ruling  that  the  tribe  had  no 
recourse  to  sue  the  county  under  a federal  civil  rights  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  bypassed  the  much  larger  question  of  whether  a state  can  tell  a 
tribal  government  what  to  do  on  the  reservation. 

Most  tribes  won't  encounter  the  issue.  But  over  100  tribes  in  California 
are  affected  because  the  state,  under  Public  Law  280,  has  criminal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  on  reservations.  Five  other  states  still  have  the  law 
on  the  books. 

In  New  England,  several  tribes  fall  under  special  acts  of  Congress  that 
grant  the  state  jurisdiction  in  Indian  Country.  In  Maine,  this  has  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Penobscot  Nation  and  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  because  the 
state  courts  have  ruled  that  some  of  the  activities  of  their  tribal 
governments  are  subject  to  state  law. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  state  courts  have  ruled  that  the  Aquinnah 
Wampanoag  Tribe  waived  its  sovereign  immunity  by  agreeing  to  state 
jurisdiction.  The  tribe  decided  not  to  take  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court . 

Today's  case  will  be  heard  by  Chief  Judge  Michael  Boudin  and  Judges  Juan 
R.  Torruella,  Bruce  M.  Selya,  Sandra  L.  Lynch,  Kermit  V.  Lipez  and  Jeffrey 
R.  Howard.  The  May  12  ruling  had  been  decided  by  Torruella,  Howard  and 
Judge  Joseph  DiClerico,  a federal  court  judge  from  New  Hampshire  who  was 
sitting  by  designation. 
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R.I.  ARGUES  TO  REVERSE  RULING  ON  2003  RAID 
By  The  Associated  Press  and  Sun  Staff 

BOSTON  - The  state  of  Rhode  Island  Tuesday  formally  asked  a federal 
appeals  court  to  reconsider  its  ruling  that  the  state  violated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  when  it  raided  a tax-free 
smoke  shop  on  Route  2 in  Charlestown. 

In  May,  a three-judge  panel  of  the  1st  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  the  state  violated  the  tribe's  sovereignty  when  state  police 
raided  the  shop,  seized  cigarettes  and  arrested  tribal  leaders  in  Duly 
2003. 

The  court,  however,  said  the  federally  recognized  tribe  was  breaking 
state  law  by  selling  tobacco  tax-free  and  ruled  the  state  could  collect 
taxes  on  the  tribe's  cigarette  sales  to  non-Indians. 

State  officials  appealed  to  the  full  appeals  court,  calling  the  ruling 
contradictory  and  saying  it  could  limit  its  ability  to  enforce  laws  on  the 
tribe's  1,800  acres.  Lawyers  for  the  state  said  the  ruling  did  not  address 
to  what  extent  the  state  can  enforce  its  tax  laws  on  tribal  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  raid  on  Duly  14,  2003,  the  smoke  shop  had  been  open 
for  two  days.  The  state  said  the  raid  was  necessary  to  stop  the  illegal 
sale  of  tax-free  cigarettes. 

The  full  court  heard  arguments  on  the  issue  of  enforcement  Tuesday. 

Rhode  Island  Assistant  Attorney  General  Neil  Kelly  said  a 1978  agreement 
between  the  tribe  and  the  state  that  gave  the  tribe  its  land  establishes 
that  the  tribe  is  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island. 

But  Douglas  Luckerman,  an  attorney  for  the  tribe,  said  that,  while  the 
state  has  authority  over  individual  members  of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  have 
authority  over  the  tribal  government,  which  was  running  the  smoke  shop. 

"The  tribe's  sovereign  immunity  limits  both  the  extent  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  can  enforce  its  laws  against  the  tribe,"  Luckerman  said. 

Chief  Sachem  Matthew  Thomas  said  after  the  hearing  that  the  tribe  has 
agreed  to  delay  the  reopening  of  the  smoke  shop  until  the  appeal  is 
decided.  The  court  did  not  indicate  when  it  would  issue  its  ruling. 

The  1st  Circuit  court  invited  lawyers  for  the  tribe  and  the  state  to 
submit  additional  written  arguments  in  light  of  a case  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday. 

Meanwhile,  Adam  Dennings,  a member  of  the  tribe  has  also  appealed  a 
Rhode  Island  federal  court  judge's  decision  to  overturn  a jury  verdict 
that  awarded  him  more  than  $300,000  for  injuries  he  said  he  suffered  in 
the  raid. 

His  case  is  also  slated  to  be  heard  in  the  Boston  court. 

Chief  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Ernest  C.  Torres,  in  Duly,  ruled  that 
state  troopers  used  reasonable  force  in  raising  the  shop  and  overturned 
the  jury's  decision  that  Trooper  Ken  Dones  used  excessive  restraint. 

Troopers,  according  to  testimony,  used  an  "ankle  turn  control  technique" 
to  subdue  Dennings,  who  was  working  at  the  shop.  Dennings  said  that  he  had 
told  troopers  he  had  a pre-existing  ankle  injury  prior  to  the  incident. 
Troopers  claimed  the  technique  was  necessary  because  Dennings  was 
physically  resisting  arrest. 

In  a 7-2  vote,  the  high  court  ruled  Tuesday  that  states  have  the 
authority  to  tax  fuel  sold  on  Indian  reservations.  Ruling  in  a Kansas  case, 
the  court  said  the  state  can  tax  distributors  who  sell  fuel  at  an  Indian- 
owned  and  operated  gas  station  near  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  tribe's 
casino.  The  court  said  the  tax  did  not  violate  tribal  sovereignty. 
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Tribe  harmed  by  fire  still  waits  for  help 

Geralda  Miller 

RENO  GAZETTE- l OURNAL 

December  6,  2005 

Daniel  Snapp  stands  in  front  of  his  barn  earlier  this  year.  Snapp 
estimates  he  lost  $20,000  worth  of  property  in  the  blaze  that  burned 
12,700  acres 

Victims  of  a fire  that  destroyed  a home  and  10  sheds  on  the  Fort 
McDermitt  Paiute-Shoshone  Reservation  three  months  ago  continue  to  wait 
for  assistance,  tribal  leaders  and  a state  agency  confirmed  Monday. 

The  Aug.  29  fire  burned  3,000  acres  of  reservation  land,  12,700  acres 
total,  of  largely  unoccupied  land  on  the  Nevada-Oregon  border  except  for 
some  cattle  and  living  accommodations  for  members  of  the  tribe. 

Tribal  chairwoman  Karen  Crutcher  said  reservation  members  have  detailed 
their  losses  and  applied  for  monetary  aid  and  supplies  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  social  services. 

Meeting  with  officials 

Crutcher  said  she  also  met  with  a representative  for  U.S.  Sen.  Harry 
Reid,  D-Nev.,  and  other  state  and  federal  officials. 

"I  just  think  it's  a shame  that  they  can't  be  helped  more,"  said  Sherry 
Rupert,  executive  director  for  the  Nevada  Indian  Commission,  a state 
agency  created  to  examine  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  American 
Indians . 

"It  appears  that  (the  federal  government)  can  do  more." 

The  BIA  has  received  12  applications  for  tribal  social  services,  said 
BIA  spokesman  Wendell  Peacock.  Each  claim  now  must  be  investigated  by 
the  Red  Cross,  he  said. 

"I  do  not  know  when  they  will  go  out  there,"  Peacock  said.  "I  do  not 
know  why  this  hasn't  taken  place  already." 

Meanwhile,  winter  has  arrived  at  the  reservation. 

"A  lot  of  snow  has  fallen  since  then,"  Crutcher  said.  "We've  got  a lot 
of  members  who  are  requesting  assistance  because  they  have  no  wood." 

Rupert  said  her  office  offered  to  help  the  tribe  get  firewood.  She  said 
she  inquired  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Carson  City  but  was  told  it 
was  against  federal  law  for  them  to  provide  free  wood. 

"What  they  told  me  is  that  they  can  only  give  wood  for  religious 
ceremonies,"  Rupert  said.  "We  have  volunteers  that  are  ready  to  go  up 
and  cut  it.  It's  just  being  able  to  get  the  wood." 

Tessa  Hafen,  Reid's  press  secretary,  said  they  are  working  to  identify 
long-term  needs  of  the  tribe  and  where  federal  assistance  might  be 
available,  especially  with  improving  its  water,  sewer  and  transportation 
systems . 

"The  office  will  be  working  with  the  tribe  on  federal  grants, 
appropriations,  earmarks  that  Sen.  Reid  can  get  and  how  to  help  the 
tribe  submit  those  applications,"  she  said.  "So,  none  of  this  that  Sen. 
Reid  is  working  on  can  happen  tomorrow." 

Reid's  office  has  called  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  Hafen  said 
has  "done  a little  bit  and  needs  to  do  more." 

Also  pending  is  an  unpaid  bill  for  almost  $1,700  from  Shadow  Mountain 
Water  Co.  in  Winnemucca  that  delivered  500  gallons  of  drinking  water  the 
day  of  the  fire.  The  reservation  was  without  water  for  a week  and  BIA 
officials  said  in  October  that  they  would  look  into  paying  this  bill. 

"I  don't  know  who  is  going  to  end  up  paying  that,  but  it's  pending," 
Peacock  said. 

Rita  and  Vince  Stewart  have  been  living  temporarily  in  a house  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  McDermitt  since  their  house  on  the  reservation 
burned.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  $270  a month  rent. 

The  couple  will  have  to  be  out  of  the  house  in  April  when  seasonal 
workers  return,  Crutcher  said. 

Rita  Stewart,  who  had  diabetes  and  receives  dialysis  three  times  a week 
in  Reno,  lost  her  prosthetic  leg  in  the  fire. 


"We  will  continue  to  monitor  this  situation/'  Rupert  said. 

How  to  Help 

Anyone  interested  in  helping  the  Fort  McDermitt  Paiute-Shoshone  tribe 
can  give  donations  to  the  Bank  of  America  in  Winnemucca's  North  Road 
fire  account.  Call  (775)  623-4481  for  details. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Reno  Gazette-Journal . 
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Apache  man  warns  about  proposed  legislation 
Measure  would  cut  access  to  traditional  land 
Sam  Lewin 
December  6,  2005 

A San  Carlos  Apache  man  has  joined  the  chorus  of  voices  condemning 
lawmakers  for  passing  a bill  that  would  make  it  easier  for  mining 
companies  to  purchase  property  in  the  West. 

The  legislation,  approved  in  November  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  allow  companies  to  buy  property  at  the  cost  of  $1,000  an  acre, 
ostensibly  for  mining,  and  instead  use  it  for  other  purposes. 

"The  bill  reflects  a disdain  for  public  land,"  stated  an  editorial  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  "Critics  say  the  language  in  the  bill  is  so  loose 
that  Western  developers  could  buy  up  almost  any  public  land  cheaply  in  the 
name  of  mining,  then  switch  to  oil  and  gas  exploration,  set  up  a ski 
resort  or  build  a subdivision.  Taxpayers  obviously  deserve  a better  deal 
than  being  left  susceptible  to  the  bait-and-switch  maneuvers  of  land 
speculators.  Residents  of  the  West  deserve  to  have  their  voices  heard 
before  any  sale  that  could  fence  off  their  recreation  spots  or  disrupt 
their  vistas  in  such  unforeseeable  ways." 

That's  exactly  how  Mike  Hill  feels.  A member  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache, 
Hill  says  that  Native  Americans  would  be  negatively  impacted  if  the 
legislation  were  enacted  into  law.  He  is  encouraging  his  fellow  tribal 
members  to  get  involved. 

"This  means  that  if  these  lands  are  sold,  they  will  be  closed  to  your 
access,  which  means  fewer  places  for  acorn  picking,  berry  gathering  and 
other  medicinal  plants  harvesting,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  sacred 
sites  that  will  be  harmed  or  destroyed,"  he  said.  "We  all  like  Acorn  Stew 
and  dumplings  and  if  you  choose  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  don't  get 
mad  when  the  places  that  are  'usual  and  accustomed'  are  closed  to 
gathering  and  harvesting  our  seeds,  berries  and  medicinal  plants  or  even 
the  sacred  places  that  you  used  to  go  to  pray  at  are  closed.  Be  mad  only 
at  yourself  for  not  speaking  up  for  yourself  and  saying  anything  about  it 
at  all.  It  is  your  responsibility  as  an  Apache." 

Hill  is  asking  folks  to  contact  their  elected  representatives  and  voice 
displeasure  with  the  bill. 

The  legislation  is  currently  in  committee  and  still  needs  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  before  becoming  official. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Delaware  Tribe  closes  its  offices  after  loss  in  court 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
December  11,  2005 

BARTLESVILLE  - The  lights  are  off  and  most  offices  are  empty  inside  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians'  national  headquarters  building,  which  has  a 
for-sale  sign  out  front. 

Across  town  at  the  modern  Delaware  Health  & Wellness  Clinic,  Director 
Anne  Swearingen  is  busy  notifying  557  patients  that  the  2-year-old  clinic 
will  close  Dec.  21. 

Dust  up  the  hill  at  the  Delaware  Tribal  Community  Center,  kitchen 
supervisor  Kay  Anderson  collects  donated  food  to  keep  a senior  nutrition 
program  running  without  money.  Once  a salaried  tribal  employee,  Anderson 
now  volunteers  her  time. 

"We  have  a food  pantry  out  there,  but  the  pantry  is  bare,"  said  Wayne 
Stull,  a member  of  the  tribe's  trust  board.  "We're  out  begging  food  from 
Wal-Mart,  is  what  it  amounts  to." 

A year  after  a federal  appeals  court  stripped  the  Delawares  of  federal 
recognition  and  two  months  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear 
the  tribe's  appeal,  Delaware  programs  have  been  cut  to  the  bone.  Now 
tribal  leaders  say  they  are  ready  to  approach  the  Cherokee  Nation,  hat  in 
hand,  to  settle  a 138-year-old  dispute  over  sovereignty,  land  and  money. 

Hanging  in  the  balance  is  almost  $7  million  in  funding  the  Delawares  got 
last  year  as  a federally  recognized  tribe.  The  money  went  for  economic 
development,  housing  and  nutrition  programs,  and  --  the  tribe's  greatest 
pride  --  its  health  clinic,  which  opened  in  2003.  Without  new  money  from 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  clinic  can't  continue  operating. 

"It's  a judicial  travesty  what  has  happened  here,"  tribal  spokesman 
Ernest  Tiger  said. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  which  sued  to  strip  the  Delawares  of  federal 
recognition,  says  the  Delawares  brought  the  problems  on  themselves. 

Cherokees  repeatedly  offered  to  agree  to  Delaware  recognition  if  the 
Delawares  agreed  not  to  assert  sovereignty  within  the  Cherokees'  14-county 
jurisdictional  area,  said  Melissa  Gower,  who  leads  the  Cherokees' 
government  relations  group. 

"We  object  to  the  Delawares  asserting  Indian  sovereignty  within  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  An  analogy  would  be  Oklahoma  objecting  to  Arkansas  trying 
to  exercise  state  authority  within  Oklahoma,"  Gower  said. 

Having  lost  in  court,  the  Delawares  are  ready  to  talk. 

"We're  trying  to  set  up  a meeting,"  said  Assistant  Chief  Derry  Douglas, 
who  has  been  leading  the  tribe  since  Chief  Doe  Brooks  was  ousted  Nov.  5 in 
continuing  fallout  from  the  federal  recognition  decision.  Election  of  a 
new  chief  is  scheduled  for  Dan.  21. 

"We  would  like  to  ask  them  to  help  us  get  our  federal  recognition  back," 
Stull  said.  "It's  something  we  need  to  talk  about  and  see  if  we  can  work 
it  out  where  it  don't  make  us  look  like  we're  begging." 

Origins  of  dispute 

The  dispute  dates  to  1866,  when  a treaty  was  forced  on  the  Cherokees 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  allowed  other  tribes  to  buy  unoccupied  Cherokee 
land  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  according  to  Indian  historian  Lee  Sultzman, 
whose  "First  Nations  History"  is  available  online. 

The  Delawares  were  being  pushed  out  of  Kansas,  so  in  1867  they  paid  $280, 
000  for  Cherokee  land  in  what  is  now  northern  Oklahoma.  The  sales 
agreement  made  the  Delaware  Tribe  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  although 
Delawares  say  they  never  relinquished  their  separate  identity,  culture, 
customs  and  government. 

The  Cherokees  don't  dispute  the  Delawares  are  separate  linguistically 
and  culturally.  They  do  not  agree  the  Delawares  maintained  their  own 
government . 


For  more  than  100  years,  the  tribes  lived  as  neighbors,  intermarried  and 
got  along,  Gower  said.  That  changed  in  1979  when  the  BIA  terminated 
independent  status  for  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  living  among  the 
Cherokee . 

"It's  been  going  in  and  out  of  court  over  the  years.  But  absolutely 
nothing  can  isolate  the  fact  that  the  Delaware  are  a distinct  culture  and 
people,  and  they  have  their  own  government,"  Tiger  said. 

The  Delawares  got  the  upper  hand  in  1996,  when  new  BIA  administrators 
reversed  the  1979  decision.  The  Cherokees  prevailed  last  year,  bringing 
Delawares'  nation-building  to  a halt. 

"We  were  in  the  process  of  growing,  big  time,"  Stull  said. 

The  landless  Delawares  also  were  struggling  to  develop  economically. 
Plans  included  two  out-of-state  casino  projects,  a travel  plaza  in  Dewey 
and  a partnership  with  the  Durant  Produce  Co.  to  train  government  food 
inspectors . 

Stull  and  Douglas  think  the  Delawares  might  still  have  federal 
recognition  if  Brooks,  the  chief  who  was  ousted  last  month,  had  been 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Cherokees  and  had  provided  the  leadership  to 
sell  that  idea  to  10,000  Delawares. 

"Our  current  chief  at  the  time  and  the  council  thought  they  could  get 
the  whole  ball  of  wax.  I don't  think  we  can  beat  the  Cherokees  on  it 
myself.  They  thought  they  could,"  Stull  said. 

He  points  to  a similar  approach  used  successfully  by  the  Shawnee  Tribe, 
which  also  bought  land  from  the  Cherokees  in  1869  and  was  incorporated 
into  the  larger  nation. 

In  2000,  with  backing  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  recognizing  the  Shawnees  as  an  independent  tribe  while 
reserving  for  the  Cherokees  jurisdiction  over  Shawnee  land  and  tribal 
members  unless  the  Cherokees  consent  to  give  up  jurisdiction. 

Brooks  said  the  Delawares'  situation  can't  be  compared  to  the  Shawnees' 
because  their  post-Civil  War  agreements  were  structured  differently:  The 
Delawares  made  one  payment  to  the  Cherokees  for  tribal  members  to  also 
become  Cherokees  if  they  chose,  and  a second  payment  for  a land  base  and 
to  retain  their  tribal  structure. 

"The  Shawnees  only  paid  one  payment  so  they  actually  did  become  blood 
Cherokees.  Our  tribe  did  not  do  that,"  Brooks  said. 

A hard  pill  to  swallow 

All  the  Delawares  interviewed  agreed  their  tribe  has  always  been 
separate  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  will  continue  to  be  --  with  or 
without  federal  recognition. 

For  Stull  and  Douglas,  the  bottom  line  is  getting  the  Delawares'  federal 
funding  restored,  even  if  it  means  making  concessions. 

A harder  pill  to  swallow  may  be  letting  the  Cherokees  get  and  disburse 
the  Delawares'  federal  money.  When  the  Cherokees  put  that  on  the  table  in 
the  past,  the  Delawares  refused. 

"That's  not  acceptable,  not  to  our  people,"  said  Brooks,  the  ousted 
Delaware  chief.  "They  want  our  government  to  administer  services  to  them, 
not  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Stull  and  Douglas  don't  like  the  idea,  either. 

"It  takes  away  your  sovereignty,"  Douglas  said. 

"It's  hard  to  explain  that  to  your  people,"  Stull  added. 

But  in  hindsight,  they  said  the  tribe  would  be  better  off  with  the 
Cherokees  controlling  their  money  than  having  no  money  at  all. 

"All  we  had  to  do  is  agree.  We'd  be  way  ahead  if  that  had  happened," 
Stull  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOk.com. 
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Cooler  water  helps  Puyallup  officials  relax 

Puyallup  River  sees  improved  quality,  easing  fears  over  tribe's  proposed 

tougher  standards 

ROB  TUCKER;  The  News  Tribune 

December  5,  2005 

An  unexpected  source  is  causing  cooler  water  flows  in  the  lower  Puyallup 
River,  and  that  could  go  a long  way  toward  meeting  tougher  water-quality 
standards  proposed  by  the  Puyallup  Tribe. 

Since  the  White  River  Hydroelectric  Project  shut  down  at  Lake  Tapps  last 
year,  more  water  has  been  left  in  all  parts  of  the  river,  the  main 
tributary  of  the  Puyallup. 

Higher,  continuous  volumes  in  the  glacier-fed  White  River  have  chilled 
the  water  downstream  in  the  lower  Puyallup,  improving  water  quality  and 
helping  fish. 

"Absolutely.  The  flows  are  key,"  said  Char  Naylor,  tribal  water  quality 
manager.  "It's  making  a big  difference  in  Puyallup  River  water  quality." 

The  tribe  recently  proposed  stricter  standards  in  its  7.3-mile  section 
of  river  where  tribal  members  fish,  between  the  city  of  Puyallup  and 
about  a mile  up  from  the  river's  mouth  in  Tacoma. 

The  most  recent  tribal  water  standards  were  issued  in  1994.  Tribal 
oversight  of  lower  Puyallup  River  water  quality  was  established  by  an 
1854  treaty  with  the  U.S.,  by  the  Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  of  1988, 
and  other  federal  laws. 

The  proposed  revisions  have  worried  river  cities  with  sewage  treatment 
plants,  including  the  City  of  Puyallup.  It  discharges  treated  wastewater 
into  the  section  of  river  under  tribal  jurisdiction. 

The  city  completed  a $27  million  upgrade  to  its  sewage  treatment  plant 
five  years  ago  and  raised  rates  to  help  pay  for  it.  City  officials  fear 
higher  standards  would  mean  even  more  plant  upgrades  and  higher  rates 
for  customers. 

Likewise,  Sumner  and  Bonney  Lake  recently  completed  a $22  million 
upgrade  of  their  joint  sewer  plant  on  the  lower  White  River.  They  share 
Puyallup's  concerns  because  waters  upstream  that  flow  into  the  tribal 
control  area  must  then  meet  tribal  standards. 

Naylor  said  the  tribe  received  federal  guidance  in  developing  the 
stricter  standards.  The  Puyallups  must  ensure  that  they  follow  the 
federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  Spring  Chinook  salmon  and  bull  trout  in 
the  river  are  listed  as  threatened  under  the  act  and  must  be  protected. 

Puyallup  city  and  tribal  officials  recently  met  about  the  proposal,  and 
city  officials  are  feeling  better.  So  is  the  City  of  Sumner  after 
learning  that  Puyallup  River  water  quality  is  better  than  expected. 

But  Tom  Heinecke,  Puyallup's  development  services  administrator,  said 
last  week  that  if  tougher  standards  are  adopted,  the  city  still  will 
have  to  modify  its  sewage  plant  and  raise  rates.  He  said  he  hopes  the 
city  can  negotiate  with  the  tribe  to  hold  down  costs. 

Residents  now  pay  $45.29  per  month  for  sewer  service  in  Puyallup. 

At  a Puyallup  River  Watershed  Council  meeting  last  week,  Naylor  said 
lower  Puyallup  River  quality  is  better  than  many  people  might  have 
thought,  although  temperatures  aren't  quite  cold  enough  to  meet  proposed 
standards . 

When  Puget  Sound  Energy  ran  its  hydro  project  at  Lake  Tapps,  it  withdrew 
water  at  Buckley  and  returned  it  to  the  river  at  Sumner  after  running  it 
through  a power  plant. 

The  withdrawals  during  warmer  months  left  a long  section  of  the  lower 
White  River  with  decreased  flows,  which  would  heat  the  water  and  lower 
quality. 

This  year  there's  cooler  water  in  the  lower  Puyallup  River  because 
withdrawals  to  Lake  Tapps  are  much  smaller,  just  enough  to  top  off  the 
lake  in  the  spring. 

But  everything  isn't  resolved  yet.  Other  standards  must  be  met  for 
dissolved  oxygen,  fecal  coliform  and  pH  level,  among  others. 


Lake  Tapps  residents  worry  that  keeping  higher  flows  in  the  White  River 
at  key  times  might  prevent  the  lake  from  filling  in  the  spring  or  from 
staying  full  in  the  summer,  since  water  is  lost  to  evaporation  and 
seepage.  A lower  water  level  would  hurt  recreation  in  the  heavily  used  lake 

To  complicate  matters,  a group  of  King  County  water  utilities  has 
purchased  Lake  Tapps  and  plans  to  withdraw  water  for  drinking.  But  the 
utilities  will  use  much  less  water  than  Puget  Sound  Energy  did. 

Rob  Tucker:  253-597-8374 
rob.tucker@thenewstribune.com 
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Homecoming 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  a tragic  massacre, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  are  reconnecting  with  their 
heritage  and  history  in  Colorado. 

December  8,  2005 

Allen  3oe  Black  Wolf  and  Steve  Brady  listen  to  a soundtrack  of 
traditional  Indian  songs  - known  as  "49s"  - as  they  drive  a rental  car 
southbound  on  Colorado  Highway  71  through  the  heart  of  their  ancestral 
homeland.  Voices  cry  and  sing,  and  hands  slap  and  beat  drums  in  the  car's 
speakers,  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  men  look  out  at  bundles  of  hay,  small 
herds  of  cattle  and  their  tribe's  former  territory,  which  appears  to 
extend  forever  across  the  plains  beneath  stretched-out  clouds  and  the 
setting  sun. 

Otto  Braided  Hair  steers  a rented  minivan  just  ahead  on  the  highway,  and 
fellow  Northern  Cheyenne  LaForce  "Lee"  Lone  Bear  and  Floyd  "Bucky" 

Glenmore  ride  along.  The  remains  of  a final  member  of  the  tribe  - one  of 
about  150  victims  murdered  at  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  on  November  29,  1864 
rest  in  a cedar  box  in  the  cargo  space  of  the  van.  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
are  on  a journey  from  their  reservation  in  Lame  Deer,  Montana,  to  La  Dunta, 
Colorado.  In  between,  they  traveled  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  collect  their 
displaced  relative  in  order  to  return  the  remains  to  the  banks  of  Sand 
Creek. 

Many  historians  consider  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  the  most  brutal  and 
deliberate  attack  on  an  Indian  village  in  American  history,  and  the  raid 
initiated  almost  three  decades  of  brutal  warfare  up  and  down  the  Great 
Plains  between  the  United  States  Army  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes. 
The  massacre  also  marked  the  onset  of  the  tribes'  cultural  decline. 

"Our  people  never  did  recover  from  that.  [The  massacre]  completely 
fractured,  broke  down  the  traditional  government  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe," 
says  Brady,  who  occasionally  chants  with  the  recorded  49s  between 
sentences.  "[By  1890,]  it  was  about  to  the  point  where  our  own  people  were 
nearly  exterminated." 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  Sand  Creek,  the  northern  and 
southern  bands  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  are  scattered  between 
reservations  and  other  lands  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Oklahoma.  They  are 
physically  and  spiritually  separated  from  the  territory  and  traditions  of 
their  relatives,  and  trying  to  reconnect  with  their  history  and  maintain 
their  identity. 

The  Massacre 

In  the  dawn  light  of  November  29,  1864,  700  Colorado  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dohn  Chivington  attacked  a Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  camp 
along  Sand  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  outside  the  present-day  small  town  of 


Eads . 

Chivington  was  a Methodist  minister  turned  Civil  War  hero,  and  he  had  no 
tolerance  for  or  interest  in  the  tribes.  His  troops  were  mostly  volunteers 
who  had  signed  on  for  100  days  of  service  specifically  to  kill  Indians.  A 
few  weeks  earlier,  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  had  followed  Chivington' s 
orders  and  left  the  area  around  a military  fort  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
camped  along  Sand  Creek  and  flew  an  American  flag  over  their  village  as  a 
sign  of  peace. 

That  November  morning,  many  of  the  tribe's  warriors  were  hunting  for 
game  - under  the  instruction  of  the  U.S.  military  - leaving  about  500  mainly 
Cheyenne  women  and  children  in  the  encampment.  As  the  militia  approached, 
an  American  flag  waved  over  the  lodge  of  Black  Kettle,  one  of  the  Cheyenne 
chiefs . 

Black  Kettle  believed  the  flag  would  spare  the  lives  of  his  people,  and 
he  encouraged  them  to  gather  around  his  lodge  as  he  also  raised  a white 
banner  of  truce.  The  militia  fired  indiscriminately  on  the  Indians,  and 
the  chief  and  the  others  fled  for  their  lives  along  the  creek. 

"My  great-grandparents  were  still  in  bed,  and  they  woke  up  to  the  sounds 
of  guns  and  howitzers  raining  down  on  them,"  says  Brady,  a former  high 
school  teacher  on  the  rez  who  chairs  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek 
Massacre  Site  Project  Committee. 

His  great-grandfather.  Braided  Hair,  was  one  of  the  few  warriors  in  the 
village,  and  he  lassoed  a stampeding  horse  for  his  pregnant  wife  and  got 
her  to  safety. 

The  American  soldiers  slaughtered  without  mercy.  They  hacked  off  limbs 
with  hatchets,  and  scalped  the  wounded  without  killing  them.  Defenseless 
groups  of  women  and  children  who  burrowed  into  pits  along  the  stream  banks 
were  raped  and  shot.  One  pregnant  Indian  woman  was  cut  open  and  her  unborn 
child  left  lying  beside  her. 

"Squaws'  snatches  were  cut  out  for  trophies,"  wrote  Silas  Soule,  a 
captain  under  Chivington  who  refused  to  participate  in  the  massacre  and 
positioned  his  division  to  prevent  more  deaths.  "You  would  think  it 
impossible  for  white  men  to  butcher  and  mutilate  human  beings  as  they  did 
there,  but  every  word  I have  told  you  is  the  truth." 

About  150  Indians,  mostly  women  and  children,  died  at  the  Sand  Creek 
Massacre.  Black  Kettle  and  his  wife,  who  survived  nine  bullets,  managed  to 
escape  up  the  creek,  but  many  other  tribal  leaders  did  not. 

White  Antelope,  another  Cheyenne  chief,  stepped  out  of  his  lodge  when 
the  soldiers  first  approached  the  camp  and  yelled,  "Stop!  Stop!"  in 
English.  Chivington 's  troops  shot  the  unarmed  75-year-old  man.  One  soldier 
then  scalped  White  Antelope,  cut  off  his  nose,  ears  and  genitals,  and 
boasted  that  he  would  make  a tobacco  pouch  of  the  chief's  scrotum  - as  he 
still  lay  dying. 

In  those  final  moments  of  White  Antelope's  life,  surrounded  by  the  dead 
and  wounded  of  his  band,  the  old  chief  repeated  the  words  of  a tribal 
"journey  song"  over  and  over  - "Only  the  Rocks  Live  on  Forever." 

The  Repatriation 

The  soldiers  of  Chivington 's  regiment  left  Sand  Creek  with  scalps,  bones 
and  gruesome  tobacco  pouches.  They  paraded  through  Denver  as  heroes  when 
they  returned.  A few  days  before  Christmas  1864,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
reported,  "Cheyenne  scalps  are  getting  thick  here  as  toads  in  Egypt. 
Everybody  has  got  one,  and  is  anxious  to  get  another  to  send  east." 

Army  surgeons  returned  to  Sand  Creek  in  1867  to  gather  bones  - usually  the 
skulls  - for  ballistics  studies  and  an  "Indian  cranial  study"  in  the  name  of 
the  pseudo-science  of  phrenology.  Those  samples  ended  up  in  the 
Smithsonian  museum,  which  eventually  housed  about  18,500  Native  American 
remains  including  4,500  skulls. 

This  status  as  souvenirs  and  specimens  has  represented  a tragic  fate  for 
the  remains,  which  the  government,  museums  and  tribes  have  begun  to 
address  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1990,  Congress  passed  the 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act.  The  law 
established  a formal  process  to  catalog  and  return  certain  cultural  items, 
including  human  remains,  to  affiliated  tribes  and  descendants.  Museums 
across  the  country  have  since  repatriated,  or  returned,  such  artifacts  to 


tribes . 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  know  of  seven  human  remains  from  Sand 
Creek  held  by  the  federal  government  and  state  museums.  The  Colorado 
Historical  Society  repatriated  a scalp  lock  to  the  tribes  in  1997  through 
NAGPRA.  Representatives  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  took 
custody  of  the  individual  this  past  October.  The  widow  of  Major  Dacob 
Downing,  who  fought  under  Chivington  at  Sand  Creek,  originally  donated  the 
long  lock  of  hair  to  the  state  in  1911. 

On  this  trip,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  have  picked  up  a skull  fragment  of  a 
Sand  Creek  victim  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum  in  Lincoln. 
The  museum  knows  the  cranium  was  donated  in  1927  but  not  much  else:  A 
staff  member  accidentally  discovered  it  in  a drawer  with  some  old  paper 
money. 

"I  think  it's  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  [repatriations] 
because  of  the  historical  interest"  in  Sand  Creek,  says  Priscilla  Grew, 
director  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  State  Museum.  "Every  time  we  have 
one  of  these  repatriations,  it  brings  back  a lot  of  history.  It's  a very 
emotional  experience,  I think,  for  everyone  involved." 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  have  brought  the  skull  fragment  to  Denver  where 
the  Colorado  Historical  Society  has  stored  it  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  before  driving  down  Highway  71  to  La  Dunta,  the  Indians  meet  with 
historical  society  officials,  who  invite  the  men  to  a basement  vault  to 
view  a table  of  artifacts  claimed  from  Sand  Creek.  There's  a bow  and  two 
arrows,  a warrior's  buckskin  shirt  colored  with  yellow  ochre  and  decorated 
with  beads  and  scalp  locks  like  tassels.  Two  war  bonnets,  lost  in  the 
chaos.  A single  buckskin  moccasin. 

The  Historic  Site 

The  two  vehicles  arrive  at  Bent's  Old  Fort  in  La  Dunta  - a National  Park 
Service  historic  site  where  Sand  Creek  remains  are  being  held.  This  past 
August,  President  Bush  signed  a law  officially  creating  the  Sand  Creek 
Massacre  National  Historic  Site.  Previous  laws  approved  a study  to  confirm 
the  location  of  the  massacre  and  O.K.'d  the  acquisition  of  private  lands 
for  the  site.  To  date,  the  federal  government  and  the  tribes  have 
purchased  almost  2,400  acres  along  Sand  Creek,  which  the  Park  Service  will 
manage  once  the  massacre  site  is  finalized. 

Park  Service  Superintendent  Alexa  Roberts  says  Sand  Creek  will  be  the 
first  unit  in  the  National  Park  system  recognized  as  a "massacre"  site. 

The  agency  and  tribes  are  now  considering  a visitors  center  and 
interpretive  trails  and  the  placement  of  a cemetery  for  the  repatriated 
remains  before  opening  the  area  to  the  public. 

Steve  Brady  says  he'd  like  to  see  a simple  monument  inscribed  with  the 
message  of  White  Antelope's  journey  song.  Roberts  and  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  representatives  envision  very  little  development,  and  hope 
visitors  will  recognize  the  site  as  a place  of  life  and  activity,  and  not 
just  a historic  relic. 

The  day  after  the  Indians  arrive  in  southeastern  Colorado,  they  head  out 
to  the  massacre  site  with  Roberts  and  other  Park  Service  staff,  and  the 
connection  between  past  and  present  is  evident  in  the  prayers  of  Lee  Lone 
Bear,  a Northern  Cheyenne  spiritual  adviser. 

Like  the  others  who  have  made  this  journey  from  Lame  Deer,  Lone  Bear  is 
a direct  descendant  of  Sand  Creek  victims.  His  paternal  grandfather 
married  a daughter  of  White  Antelope.  His  great-grandfather  was  Lone  Bear, 
or  One-Eye,  a chief  who  also  died  at  Sand  Creek. 

On  this  November  afternoon,  Lee  Lone  Bear  is  leading  a prayer  on  a bluff 
overlooking  the  cottonwoods  and  dry  creek  bed  of  the  massacre  site.  He 
chants  in  the  Cheyenne  language,  and  Allen  Doe  Black  Wolf,  who  is  learning 
the  spiritual  ceremonies  from  Lone  Bear,  stands  at  his  side. 

Lone  Bear  later  explains  that  his  words  are  part  of  an  ongoing 
invocation  that  began  before  he  left  Lame  Deer. 

"I  started  the  prayer  at  home  and  told  them  [the  ancestors  whose  remains 
will  be  repatriated]  we  were  coming  and  asked  them  for  a good  trip,"  says 
Lone  Bear.  "At  Lincoln,  I prayed  and  said,  'I'm  taking  you  to  Denver  and 
La  Dunta,  and  we'll  bring  you  to  where  you've  fallen.'" 

His  prayers  include  words  for  the  young  people  of  the  tribe,  and  those 


in  the  Armed  Forces  fighting  in  Iraq.  "We  even  pray  for  our  president. 
President  Bush.  We  pray  that  he  makes  the  right  decisions,  even  though 
he's  not  well  liked  anymore,"  continues  Lone  Bear.  ("I  even  asked  the 
Creator  to  watch  over  you,"  he  tells  this  journalist,  "to  make  a good 
report  and  get  it  right.") 

"And  I asked  the  spirit  world  for  good  health  for  the  tribe  and  families 
and  to  get  a cemetery  and  reparations." 

The  Reparations 

Thirteen  years  before  Sand  Creek,  the  United  States  government  and  the 
tribes  signed  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty,  establishing  the  first  reservation 
for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  The  territory  encompassed  51  million  acres 
across  four  present-day  states,  including  27  million  acres  in  Colorado. 

The  Indians  retained  rights  to  hunt,  fish,  travel  and  live  on  the  land, 
and  the  tribes  and  the  U.S.  both  agreed  "to  maintain  good  faith  and 
friendship  in  all  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  to  make  an  effective  and 
lasting  peace. " 

The  peace  lasted  about  seven  years  until  the  1858  Pike's  Peak  gold  rush, 
when  140,000  prospectors  flooded  into  Colorado.  Conflict  erupted, 
ultimately  leading  to  Chivington's  aggression  at  Sand  Creek  in  1864.  One 
year  after  the  massacre,  still  reeling  from  the  devastation  and  violence, 
some  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  chiefs  signed  a new  treaty  on  the  Little 
Arkansas  River  in  Kansas,  surrendering  claims  and  rights  to  Colorado 
Territory . 

But  the  U.S.  government  also  accepted  blame  for  Sand  Creek.  Article  6 of 
the  treaty  recognized  "the  gross  and  wanton  outrages  perpetrated"  that  day 
and  the  government  agreed  to  pay  reparations  in  the  form  of  land  grants 
and  "securities,  animals,  goods,  provisions,  or  such  other  useful 
articles"  to  the  survivors  and  victims'  families. 

Fast-forward  a century  when  the  U.S.  Indian  Claims  Commission  negotiated 
land-claims  settlements  with  Indians  whose  territory  was  taken  without 
compensation.  The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  gave  up  any  outstanding 
claims  in  exchange  for  just  $15  million.  But  Sand  Creek  descendants  still 
retained  the  right  to  unpaid  reparations. 

For  the  5,000  Northern  Cheyenne  members  who  live  on  the  reservation  in 
Eastern  Montana,  per-capita  income  is  less  than  $5,000  and  unemployment 
hovers  around  70  percent.  Similar  to  other  reservations,  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  crime  and  other  poverty-related  problems  cast  a dark  shadow  over 
the  tribe's  future. 

"This  is  where  we  [the  Northern  Cheyenne]  always  wanted  to  live,"  says 
Norma  Wolfchief  Gourneau,  over  a cup  of  coffee  at  her  home  on  the  rez.  A 
huge  home  theater  TV  towers  over  the  living  room,  and  a litter  of  kittens 
bounce  around  her  back  porch  amid  rows  of  old  cars  and  trucks. 

"But  there's  not  a lot  of  opportunities  for  jobs  here,"  continues 
Gourneau,  a descendant  of  chief  Black  Kettle  and  a former  tribal  vice 
president.  She  now  works  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Billings 
an  hour's  drive  away. 

The  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  of  Oklahoma  face  similar  challenges. 
The  tribes  don't  have  a reservation;  instead,  the  11,400  members  live 
within  "service  areas"  in  the  panhandle,  where  they're  eligible  for 
government  services.  Per-capita  income  is  less  than  $9,000,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  is  around  60  percent. 

Any  compensation  or  reparations  could  make  a huge  difference  in  the 
lives  of  these  people,  which  may  be  why  Steve  Flillard,  CEO  of  the  Golden- 
based  investment  firm  Council  Tree  Communications,  approached  the  tribes 
in  2003  with  a proposition  for  a casino  in  Colorado  - in  the  name  of 
retribution . 

"It  was  a departure  from  what  we  normally  do,"  says  Hillard,  a Colorado 
State  University  graduate,  whose  company  has  worked  mostly  with  Alaskan 
tribes  on  telecommunications  deals.  "We  just  did  it  because  we  believed  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho." 

Hillard  struck  an  agreement  with  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  and 
then  unveiled  his  proposal  to  Colorado  in  December  2003:  The  Indians 
wanted  to  open  a casino  on  500  acres  outside  Denver  International  Airport 
and,  in  exchange,  would  abandon  any  claims  to  the  27  million  acres  of 


Colorado  - 40  percent  of  the  state  - under  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty. 

The  supporters  of  the  "Homecoming  Project/'  as  the  $150  million  casino 
complex  was  named,  suggested  the  gaming  revenue  could  serve  as  reparations. 
Backers  estimated  a metro  Denver  casino  would  create  10,000  jobs  and  bring 
in  up  to  $500  million  a year  for  the  tribes,  plus  $100  million  in  taxes 
for  Colorado. 

Despite  the  economic  potential.  Sand  Creek  descendants  among  the  tribes 
took  offense. 

"We  don't  care  if  you  build  a hundred  casinos,"  says  Gourneau.  "But  we 
say,  'Don't  use  Sand  Creek  to  get  your  casino  and  don't  use  Sand  Creek  as 
a hammer  [to  hold]  over  the  state  of  Colorado.'" 

"When  they  first  came  out  with  the  offer,  they  included  Sand  Creek  as  a 
bargaining  chip,"  says  Doe  Big  Medicine,  a Southern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek 
descendant.  "When  we  met  with  Council  Tree,  we  demanded  that  Sand  Creek  be 
left  out . " 

Hillard  relented  on  the  association,  but  he  still  tried  to  talk  about 
"genocide"  when  the  Homecoming  Project  got  a hearing  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  in  September  2004.  But  after  a chilly  reception 
from  Congress  and  continued  opposition  from  Gov.  Bill  Owens  and  the 
northern  tribes,  the  investors  regrouped  and  targeted  the  city  of  Pueblo 
for  the  casino  site.  The  project  received  approval  from  county 
commissioners  this  August  before  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribal 
council  ultimately  rejected  the  land  exchange  a month  later. 

Hillard  says  the  casino  is  "at  best,  on  hold,"  but  adds  that  the  swing 
in  support  among  southern  tribe  members  "reflects  honest  and  very  deep 
divisions . " 

Still,  Hillard's  venture  created  confusion  - over  the  creation  of  a Park 
Service  unit  and  the  tribal  casino  proposal  - and  stalled  the  legislation  to 
designate  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  National  Historic  Site. 

Hillard  "sidetracked  us  enough  as  it  was.  It  almost  completely  derailed 
us,"  says  Steve  Brady,  who  adds  that  Congress,  not  a casino  developer, 
should  move  ahead  and  finally  pay  reparations  for  Sand  Creek  descendants. 

The  Run 

Braided  Hair  - the  great-grandfather  of  brothers  Steve  Brady  and  Otto 
Braided  Hair  - was  hurt  during  the  Sand  Creek  massacre  but  escaped  that 
morning.  He  found  his  pregnant  wife  alive  and  riding  the  same  horse  for 
warmth  a few  days  later. 

"[Braided  Hair]  was  among  those  delegated  to  go  back  and  look  for 
survivors  and  horses,"  says  Brady,  who  has  kept  the  Anglicized  name  Indian 
Affairs  later  gave  his  family  while  his  brother  uses  his  ancestor's  given 
name.  "He  went  back  to  the  village  and  - unbelievable  carnage,  mutilated 
bodies,  the  whole  village  burned.  So,  they  were  left  totally  destitute.  My 
great-grandfather  never  forgave  the  white  people  for  that." 

Braided  Hair  lived  to  be  102  years  old,  dying  in  1934.  By  then,  most  of 
the  old  ways  of  life  had  disappeared. 

In  the  years  following  the  massacre,  bands  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
alternately  pushed  for  peace  and  war  with  the  United  States,  losing  either 
way.  By  1890,  the  government  had  relegated  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  to  scrawny  reservations,  scraps  of  their  once-expansive  dominion. 

Members  of  the  tribes  needed  permission  from  the  government  Indian  agent 
to  leave  a reservation.  Elders  were  discouraged  from  sharing  their 
heritage,  and  many  chose  to  suppress  stories  of  the  past.  Children  learned 
little  about  their  native  language,  culture  and  history.  Few  residents  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  have  ever  journeyed  to  Sand  Creek,  and 
the  tribes  had  even  lost  track  of  exactly  where  their  ancestors  had  camped 
and  been  attacked. 

"I  didn't  learn  about  Sand  Creek  in  elementary  school  or  high  school," 
says  Otto  Braided  Hair,  coordinator  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek 
Massacre  Site  Project. 

"For  us,  everything  is  healing.  The  repatriations . This  [the  massacre 
site]  becoming  a national  historic  site,"  says  Braided  Hair,  as  he  walks 
around  Sand  Creek  and  speaks  of  the  role  of  the  tribe's  prayers  in  their 
accomplishments.  "Everything  seemed  almost  impossible  [in  1999].  Even  the 
healing  run." 


Since  1999,  a group  of  runners,  children  and  adults,  commemorate  the 
Sand  Creek  Massacre  every  year  by  jogging  from  the  site  to  Denver  during 
the  week  of  Thanksgiving  - and  the  anniversary  of  the  attack. 

Lee  Lone  Bear,  the  spiritual  adviser,  conceived  of  the  healing  run  as  an 
another  way  to  actively  remember  and  reconnect  with  the  history  of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  people.  Both  northern  and  southern  tribes  say  the  run 
is  a centerpiece  for  education  for  their  members  and  the  American  public, 
and  it's  even  helping  them  to  connect  with  each  other. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  run  that  first  year.  Lone  Bear  held  a pipe 
ceremony  along  the  creek  with  Braided  Hair  and  a private  landowner.  Lone 
Bear  says  the  men  heard  a woman  crying,  only  to  realize  it  was  a chorus  of 
coyotes  circling  them.  The  landowner  later  said  that  deer  and  elk  - long 
absent  from  the  area  - returned  after  the  ceremony. 

The  Future 

A few  weeks  after  the  repatriation,  both  Braided  Hair  and  Lone  Bear 
return  to  Colorado  for  the  seventh  annual  healing  run. 

The  night  after  Thanksgiving  and  the  run  at  Sand  Creek,  members  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  have  gathered  for  a 
candlelight  vigil  at  the  Denver  Art  Museum.  There  are  about  40  people  at 
"the  Wheel,"  an  outdoor  art  exhibit  of  a circle  of  ten  forked  "trees" 
painted  red  with  messages  of  history  and  hope  for  Native  Americans. 

Lone  Bear  recounts  the  story  of  White  Antelope  chanting  his  journey  song 
as  he  died  at  Sand  Creek,  and  then  begins  to  sing  those  words  in  Cheyenne  - 
"Only  the  Rocks  Live  on  Forever"  - with  Braided  Hair  and  others.  Braided 
Hair  follows  with  a long  yelp  that  gives  chills  even  on  a 30-degree  night. 

The  massacre  site  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a national  historic  site 
run  by  the  federal  government.  The  healing  run  is  bringing  attention,  and 
receiving  support  from  the  city  of  Denver.  The  Colorado  Historical  Society 
is  planning  a major  exhibit  on  the  state's  Native  American  inhabitants. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  are  learning  how  to  make  sure  their  heritage  and 
their  stories  live  forever  with  the  rocks. 

"In  our  writings,  we  say  it  is  our  tribal  history,"  Braided  Hair  tells 
the  group  at  the  vigil,  "but  it  is  not.  It  is  the  history  of  the  land." 
Copyright  c.  2005  Rocky  Mountain  Bullhorn. 
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CASS  LAKE,  Minn.  - Like  citizens  of  a war-torn  country,  they  came 
together:  hundreds  of  people  from  this  little  community  on  the  Leech 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  pleading  once  more  for  an  end  to  the  killing. 

An  Ojibwe  pipe  carrier  who  performs  healing  ceremonies,  Kenn  Mitchell 
came  to  the  front  of  the  room  where  they  gathered  at  the  Palace  Casino, 
asked  the  spirits  for  guidance  and  then  held  up  a $20  bill. 

Mitchell's  son  and  grandson  are  serving  decades-long  sentences  for  the 
2002  beating  death  - on  Cass  Lake's  main  street  - of  Louie  Bisson,  a 
blind  albino  man. 

"All  day  we've  listened  to  people  talk,"  Mitchell  said,  "and  not  once 
has  somebody  said,  'Here  is  what  I'm  going  to  do.'  " 

The  $20,  he  said,  was  to  start  a reward  fund  to  catch  the  killers  of 
Brandon  Humphrey,  17,  and  Michael  Littlewolf,  20,  this  fall. 

Leech  Lake 

"I'll  contribute  $100!"  someone  yelled.  A line  formed,  and,  when  they 
were  done,  a basket  contained  $970. 

That  was  the  reservation ' s latest  expression  of  hope  that  it  can  pull 


itself  from  the  whirlpool  of  poverty,  chemical  abuse,  gangs  and  violence 
that  have  given  it  - despite  its  isolation  and  beauty  - a serious  crime 
rate  that  is  consistently  among  the  state's  worst. 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  Chairman  George  Goggleye  hosted  the  gathering  last 
week  after  announcing  that  he  was  declaring  war  on  what  he  called  a 
rising  tide  of  alcohol  abuse,  drug  use,  lawlessness  and  tragic  death,  a 
tide  spiked  by  a half-dozen  senseless  killings  this  fall  alone. 

Most  often,  young  adults  were  involved. 

"The  youth  are  the  future  of  our  people,"  Goggleye  said  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "If  we  don't  do  something,  I have  to  question  our  ability  to 
survive. " 

With  a population  of  only  860,  Cass  Lake  is  the  largest  community  on  the 
reservation,  a large,  forested  tract  marbled  by  large  lakes  and  bogs. 
Lately,  the  town  has  become  northern  Minnesota's  epicenter  of  drugs, 
gangs  and  increasingly  brutal  violence. 

While  teenagers  and  young  adults  are  often  perpetrators,  they  also  are 
frequent  victims  of  neglect,  chemical  abuse  in  their  families  and  crime. 

"A  lot  of  kids  are  getting  angry  that  nothing  is  being  done," 

16-year-old  Ashley  Williams  told  the  gathering.  "I  don't  think  it's 
right  that  kids  can't  feel  safe  in  their  community." 

A place  Williams  says  she  can  feel  safe  is  the  local  Boys  and  Girls 
Club,  which  was  started  in  Cass  Lake  in  1999  after  an  earlier  wave  of 
violence.  The  club  was  cited  by  many  at  the  gathering  as  one  of  the 
reservation's  most  positive  influences  on  children,  hundreds  of  whom 
show  up  daily. 

"All  our  kids  need  is  time  - special  time  with  some  grown-up  who  will 
treat  them  like  they  are  the  one  and  only  person  in  the  world,"  said 
Joanie  Johnson,  director  of  the  club's  newly  opened  branch  in  Walker. 

While  the  kids  need  time,  the  club  needs  money;  executive  director 
Tuleah  Palmer  said  the  club  is  trying  to  raise  $240,000  to  buy  a 
building  for  a third  branch  in  the  tiny  town  of  Ball  Club. 

Vikki  Howard,  administrator  of  the  Leech  Lake  Band's  education  division, 
listed  some  acute  needs  that  many  say  the  band  has  had  for  years. 

They  include  a drug  treatment  center  and  an  after-care  program  that 
could  deal  close  to  home  with  members'  addictions.  Among  those  are 
addictions  to  prescription  drugs,  which  is  a growing  problem. 

They  include  a shelter  where  police  could  bring  kids  who  are  out  late  or 
drunk  and  have  no  parents  at  home. 

Cass  County  District  Judge  John  Smith  drew  applause  when  he  announced 
that  the  county  will  change  how  it  handles  many  chronic,  chemically 
addicted  offenders  by  creating  a "wellness  court"  geared  more  toward 
treatment  than  punishment. 

"We  don't  perceive  people  with  alcohol  problems  as  criminals,"  Smith 
said.  "We're  going  to  focus  on  getting  them  back  on  track."  He  said  the 
stakes  are  high  because  Cass  County's  rate  of  drunken-driving  fatalities 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  state. 

Minnesota  Attorney  General  Mike  Hatch,  a guest  at  the  meeting,  said  the 
state  government  has  a responsibility  to  invest  more  in  programs  for 
children  and  renew  funding  for  initiatives  such  as  the  statewide  Gang 
Strike  Force. 

He  said  the  state  needs  effective  treatment  facilities  for 
methamphetamine  addiction,  a growing  scourge,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

He  noted  that  such  efforts  would  cost  less  per  person  than  the  $28,000  a 
year  it  costs  to  imprison  one  inmate. 

Cass  Lake-Bena  schools  Superintendent  Todd  Chessmore,  American  Indian 
Movement  founder  Clyde  Bellecourt  and  several  others  agreed  that  the 
reservation's  myriad  levels  of  local,  state,  federal  and  tribal 
government  need  to  end  petty  rivalries  and  join  their  considerable  forces. 

Bellecourt  added  that  the  Ojibwe  now  more  than  ever  need  to  teach  their 
children  Ojibwe  history  and  traditions,  to  restore  their  pride. 

"We  have  to  somehow,  some  way  come  back  together,"  he  said.  "Do 
something  to  let  the  youth  know  we  love  them  and  care  about  them  and 
will  do  something  to  help  them." 
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NAVAJO  SANTA  VISITS  UTAH  FOR  16TH  YEAR 

Every  year  for  the  past  16  years,  Utah  Navajos  have  been  treated  to  a 
weekend  of  Christmas  festivities  courtesy  of  the  Ya'a'teeh 
Keshmish  or  Navajo  Santa  program.  This  year,  the  organization,  which  is 
chaired  by  Council  delegate  Kenneth  Maryboy,  held  the  celebration  the 
weekend  of  December  3-4. 

Council  delegates  Maryboy,  Woody  Lee,  Tom  Lapahe  and  Speaker  Lawrence  T. 
Morgan  joined  approximately  500  Utah  Navajo  residents  for  the  annual 
celebration  held  outside  Bluff,  Utah  on  Saturday. 

For  Maryboy' s family  and  the  many  volunteers  who  are  part  of  the 
Navajo  Santa  organization,  the  day  began  before  8 a.m.  as  they  worked  to 
put  up  the  tent  and  prepare  a turkey  dinner  with  all  the  trimmings  for 
the  guests.  They  also  prepared  the  gifts  for  the  community  give-away. 

The  actual  work  in  soliciting  donations,  sponsors  and  volunteers, 
however,  is  a year-round  process  and  requires  the  help  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Maryboy  family,  especially  his  wife  and  children,  and  numerous 
others  who  are  part  of  the  Navajo  Santa  organization. 

. . . Utah  Navajo  families  were  given  toys,  clothes,  blankets  and  hygiene 
packs.  They  were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  such 
as  horse  shoe  throwing,  chainsaw  contest  and  dummy  roping,  for 
one-of-a-kind  prizes  like  a Utah  Jazz  basketball  cap  signed  by  the 
players . 

Following  the  give-away  and  contests,  guests  were  treated  to  a delicious 
dinner  served  by  volunteers  as  Navajo  stories  about  the  stars,  narrated 
in  part  by  Maryboy  himself,  played  over  loudspeakers. 

The  next  day,  Maryboy  donned  his  Santa  suit  to  make  deliveries  to  Utah 
Navajo  families  in  need.  The  Sub-For-Santa  delivery  matches  up  sponsors 
with  families  to  purchase  the  items  on  their  Christmas  wish  lists. 

Council  delegates  will  be  attending  various  Christmas  programs  throughout 
the  Navajo  Nation  during  the  holiday  season.  On  Saturday,  December  10, 
the  Speaker  is  scheduled  to  attend  the  Ganado  Chapter  Christmas  banquet. 
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The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's  president  wears  a shaky  crown 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

December  5,  2005 
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She  was  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  serve  as  the  President  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  For 
Cecilia  Fire  Thunder  the  going  hasn't  been  easy. 


Born  at  the  Pejuta  Haka  District  (Medicine  Root)  of  the  reservation  she 
was  raised  by  a loving  family  and  she  shared  the  poverty  and  hardships  of 
life  at  Kyle,  but  like  all  of  the  other  Lakota  children  raised  there,  she 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  summers  fishing,  swimming  and  playing  in  Kyle  Dam. 

It  was  a wonderful  place  to  be  a child.  I know  because  I spent  my 
childhood  days  there. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has  been  in  a political  turmoil  for  20  years 
or  more.  From  the  takeover  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1973  to  the  murder  of  two 
FBI  agents  in  1975  the  upheavals  have  been  detrimental  to  the  future  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  The  government  of  the  reservation  has  lapsed  into 
periods  of  huge  debt,  cronyism,  nepotism  and  plain  bad  leadership.  And  the 
debt  just  keeps  piling  up. 

Fire  Thunder  came  on  board  with  the  nearly  impossible  task  of  cleaning 
up  more  than  20  years  of  mismanagement.  The  entrenched  bureaucracy  famous 
among  tribal  members  for  its  incompetence  would  surely  strike  back  if  they 
felt  that  their  security  was  threatened. 

Is  there  any  way  to  clean  up  a mess  that  has  been  decades  in  the  making 
without  ruffling  feathers?  Apparently  not!  In  order  to  make  badly  needed 
changes  it  required  someone  not  afraid  to  wield  a big  stick.  And 
unfortunately,  wielding  a big  stick  does  not  sit  well  with  those  who  would 
just  as  soon  sit  on  their  false  sense  of  security. 

Fire  Thunder  shook  up  the  establishment  from  day  one.  She  appeared  to  be 
the  proverbial  "bull  in  the  china  shop."  When  the  bureaucracy  is 
threatened  it  strikes  back.  And  the  entrenched  leadership  of  the  tribe 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a bureaucracy. 

She  is  one  year  into  her  presidency  and  already  she  has  been  called  on 
the  carpet  twice  with  threats  of  impeachment,  once  by  the  chief  of  the 
Flead  Start  Program  and  recently  by  another  tribal  members  who  accused  her 
of  not  being  a legal  member  of  the  tribe.  She  beat  the  first  rap,  but  is 
now  on  suspension  over  the  second  accusation.  There  are  other  nebulous 
charges  involved  here;  charges  that  could  have  been  easily  settled  without 
the  suspension,  but  that  is  not  the  way  things  are  done  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Fire  Thunder  believes  the  present  council  violated  her  "due  process"  and 
she  does  have  a point.  She  believes  that  the  complaints  have  severely 
restricted  her  from  doing  the  job  the  people  elected  her  to  do.  "There  is 
one  member  of  the  council  who  failed  to  secure  a contract  for  his  family 
member  and  he  has  been  very  vocal  against  me.  I believe  that  when  you've 
lost  a fight  on  the  council  floor  you  let  it  go,"  she  said. 

"When  we  secured  the  loan  of  $38  million  dollars  from  the  Shakopee  it 
enable  us  to  hire  people  to  set  our  financial  records  straight.  We  are 
still  trying  to  close  out  the  audits  from  as  far  back  as  1999.  We  will 
have  a hard  time  moving  forward  until  we  get  our  financial  situation  in 
order  and  that  stands  true  for  any  business  or  government,"  Fire  Thunder 
said . 

There  is  a divided  tribal  council  at  the  present  time  and  Fire  Thunder 
is  sure  that  this  has  caused  additional  problems  such  as  trying  to  find 
the  money  to  help  the  people  with  propane  for  the  winter  and  just  keep  the 
basic  day-to-day  stuff  moving  forward. 

Politics  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has  often  been  divisive.  From  the 
days  of  Wounded  Knee  II  when  politics  divided  families  and  friends,  the 
situation  gradually  improved  under  tribal  presidents  like  Elijah  Whirlwind 
Horse.  He  ran  on  a ticket  of  "Unity"  and  did  his  best  to  unite  the  people. 

The  two-year  terms  of  the  council  and  president  has  not  helped  the 
situation.  Most  elected  leaders  spend  their  first  year  trying  to  learn 
their  jobs  and  the  second  year  preparing  for  the  next  election.  A 
referendum  election  to  increase  the  two-year  terms  to  four  years  was 
soundly  defeated  a few  years  ago.  The  general  consensus  was  "we  have  to 
put  up  with  them  for  two  years,  what  in  the  heck  would  we  do  if  they  were 
in  for  four  years?" 

Cecilia's  fate  will  be  decided  next  Monday  when  the  council  meets.  The 
decision  was  due  on  the  28th  of  November  but  blizzard  like  conditions  on 
the  reservations  caused  the  decision  to  be  put  on  hold  until  a quorum 
became  available. 

If  the  tribal  council  acts  with  intelligence  and  decorum  they  will 
overrule  the  complaint  against  Fire  Thunder  and  let  her  finish  out  her 


last  yean  in  office.  If  not,  the  turmoil  will  continue  and  the  way  the 
tribal  statute  reads,  it  will  not  be  the  vice  president,  Alex  White  Plume, 
who  would  replace  Fire  Thunder  if  she  is  removed  as  president,  but  it 
would  be  the  man  she  defeated  in  the  last  election,  Russell  Means,  who 
would  become  the  next  president. 

Sound  crazy?  Well,  that's  the  way  it  is  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD. 
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Take  explorers'  writings  with  grain  of  salt 
Column  by  Doreen  Yellow  Bird 
December  1,  2005 

Last  week,  I interviewed  Anne  Kelsch,  an  assistant  professor  of  history 
at  UND.  Kelsch  has  researched  the  travel  journals  of  explorer  Alexander 
Henry,  who  lived  in  Canada  and  also  spent  time  in  the  area  of  what  is  now 
Grand  Forks.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  fur  traders  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  in  his  journals,  wrote  about  his  life  and  the  valley  landscape 
he  encountered. 

In  the  interview,  Kelsch  said  there  were  times  when  Henry  exaggerated 
his  accounts.  And,  she  added,  people  should  read  historical  journals  with 
an  understanding  of  the  writer's  biases  and  assumptions  at  the  time. 

That  struck  a chord  with  me. 

I researched  old  journals  while  putting  together  a historical  document 
for  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction  several  years  ago. 
And  as  I did  so,  I found  statements  and  observations  of  explorers,  traders 
and  others  that  just  didn't  ring  true.  Yet,  these  firsthand  accounts  often 
are  taken  as  unvarnished  truth.  They  were,  after  all,  the  word  of  someone 
who  actually  had  stepped  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  or 
bent  low  to  enter  a smoky  earth  lodge. 

Conversely,  as  Native  people  observed  white  men,  their  portrayals  likely 
had  their  own  biases  and  assumptions,  too.  I know:  Some  of  the  comments 
about  non-Natives  that  I heard  as  a child,  I now  realize  were  not 
altogether  accurate.  The  comments  were  from  Native  people  seeing  non- 
Natives  from  a Native  perspective. 

One  of  the  journals  I read  was  by  the  fur  trader,  Edwin  Denig.  I was 
amazed  at  how  harsh  Denig  was  on  the  Sahnish  (Arikara)  people.  Denig  lived 
most  of  his  years  at  Fort  Union,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers.  He  is  described  in  book  reviews  as  a 
trader  who  saw  how  things  really  were  on  the  Upper  Missouri  from  1833  to 
1856. 

Denig  was  a hard-bitten,  rye-drinking  merchant  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  who  lived  among  the  Plains  tribes  for  23  years. 

He  reported  that  Indian  women  walked  the  shores  of  the  river  with  their 
skirts  held  up,  appearing  to  be  "soliciting  their  company,"  Denig  wrote. 

At  the  time,  non-Native  society  thought  that  seeing  women's  body  parts 
such  as  the  ankle  was  indecent. 

But  when  told  about  this,  the  Native  elders  laughed.  Have  you  ever  worn 
a wet  buckskin  dress?  they  asked.  It  would  weigh  10  times  more  than  a dry 
dress  and,  when  dry,  would  be  as  stiff  as  a board. 

My  grandmother  told  me  that  her  mother  had  remembered  and  talked  about 


Denig.  Denig  had  come  to  the  village  on  the  Missouri  to  find  a wife.  The 
people  there  didn't  like  him  because  he  smelled  bad,  my  great-grandmother 
had  said.  It  was  the  fur  trader's  way  to  bathe  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  In  contrast,  the  people  of  the  tribe  bathed  once  or  twice  a day, 
according  to  the  journals. 

To  keep  Denig  away  from  their  young  women,  people  would  take  long, 
sharpened  red  willow  sticks  and  poke  him  when  he  came  around  the  young 
girls.  I am  sure  Denig  didn't  understand  their  motives  because  he  probably 
didn't  notice  his  own  smell. 

Denig' s experience  mostly  was  with  the  Assiniboinesj  he  had  two  wives  of 
that  tribe.  But  in  his  writings,  he  also  wrote  about  other  tribes,  based 
upon  his  limited  experience  and  the  tales  of  other  traders. 

Most  unfortunate  were  the  quarrels  between  Native  people  and  the 
newcomers  over  whose  God  was  "the"  God.  The  early  explorers  and  fur 
traders  in  Indian  country  had  no  understanding  of  American  Indian  culture, 
nor  did  they  understand  Indian  spirituality.  They  wrote  that  Native 
people's  miracles  were  "sleight  of  hand"  tricks,  or  fake. 

At  times,  Indian  ceremonies  were  forbidden,  because  it  was  thought  that 
these  rituals  kept  Indian  people  in  a state  of  savagery.  Children  were 
taken  from  their  reservation  homes  to  the  East  Coast  and  placed  in  the 
Hampton  Indian  School  in  Hampton,  Va.,  or  to  the  West  Coast  and  the 
Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore. 

The  childrens'  braids  were  cut  off,  their  buckskin  and  beads  were  taken 
and  they  were  taught  about  a new  God.  A powerful  assimilation  process 
began  in  those  schools. 

One  of  my  nieces,  who  attended  UND  several  years  ago,  found  that  the 
ancient  writings  of  Denig  which  were  taught  in  her  Indian  studies  classes 
were  objectionable.  She  brought  up  some  pretty  good  first-hand  accounts 
from  her  grandparents,  she  said,  but  those  accounts  were  not  considered. 

She  graduated  but  left  UND  feeling  angry  and  frustrated. 

We  all  see  the  world  from  our  past  experiences,  prejudices  and 
assumptions.  However,  when  non-Natives  came  to  this  country,  they  had  the 
pen  and  the  parchment  or  "vellum."  So,  Indian  tribes  and  people  ended  up 
with  a twisted  history  based  on  foreign  perspectives  from  fur  traders  such 
as  Denig. 

As  Kelsch  suggested,  we  should  remember  that  these  early  writers  made 
their  observations  through  the  lenses  of  their  own  biases  and  assumptions. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  8,  2005 

The  one  true  thing  we  used  to  know  about  Indian  culture  myths  was  that 
they  were  born  in  the  non-Indian  imagination,  but  some  of  the  newer  ones 
are  being  invented  by  Native  people. 

We  learned  from  movies  that  Indians  walk  without  making  a sound  - even 
in  the  woods  on  those  crunchy,  noisy  leaves.  We  read  in  history  books  that 
Native  peoples  ceased  to  exist  at  the  end  of  the  1800s  and  lots  of  people 
believe  it,  despite  living  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And,  politicians 
declare  that  all  Indians  are  casino-millionaires,  but  they  can't  explain 
away  the  pesky  fact  that  Indians  are  the  poorest  people  in  the  United 


States . 

The  culture  myth  that  Indians  have  no  concept  of  ownership  started  off 
as  a story  about  how  easy  it  is  to  get  something  for  nothing  - as  in  the 
one  about  Indians  selling  Manhattan  for  $24  in  beads  - and  morphed  into  a 
story  about  how  there's  enough  land  for  everyone  and  Indians  are  just 
greedy,  so  non-Indians  are  justified  in  stealing  it. 

Some  Native  writers  are  building  on  that  culture  myth  and  asserting  that 
Indians  don't  even  have  a word  for  "ownership."  I would  be  surprised  if 
there  were  any  Native  heritage  languages  without  words  that  mean  "belong" 
and  "mine"  and  "ours"  and  "yours"  and  "theirs." 

Another  culture  myth  that  seems  to  have  come  from  Native,  rather  than 
non-Native,  people  is  that  Indians  have  no  word  for  "art."  That  cropped  up 
in  the  early  1990s  at  a Native  art  conference,  where  you'd  expect  people 
to  know  better,  and  arose  from  an  older  one  invented  by  anthropologists 
and  archeologists:  everything  in  Indian  life  is  functional. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  nuanced  words  in  Native  languages  that  mean  art. 
Some  stand  for  art  combined  with  purpose,  such  as  spiritual  beauty;  and 
some  are  stand-alone  words  for  art  for  its  own  sake,  such  as  drawing  and 
design . 

It  is  odd  that  artists  would  have  come  up  with  such  a loopy  notion,  when 
there  is  so  much  art  in  Indian  life,  past  and  present.  Native  artists 
would  have  to  be  ignorant  about  both  their  tribal  art  heritage  and  their 
traditional  language  in  order  to  come  up  with  that  concept  or  to  agree 
with  it. 

I was  appalled  to  see  Native  reporters  on  a panel  at  a national 
journalism  conference  a few  years  ago  invent  the  culture  myth  that  Indians 
have  no  word  for  "news."  No  word  for  news?  Native  languages  have  many 
words  for  news,  more  than  are  found  in  the  European  languages. 

Some  Native  languages  have  words  and  phrases  for  emergency  news,  old 
news,  news  you  can  use,  news  that's  being  fact-checked  and  gossip  that 
isn't  news  but  the  people  believe  it.  Most  Native  nations  have  traditional 
positions  and  job  titles  for  news  gatherers  and  news  reporters. 

In  order  for  Native  journalists  to  have  invented  this  culture  myth,  they 
must  not  have  spoken  or  understood  their  heritage  languages  or  ever  asked 
any  of  their  Native  language  speakers  anything  about  a tribal  context  for 
their  chosen  profession. 

Two  popular  and  interlocking  culture  myths  are  that  the  Europeans  are 
"linear  thinkers"  and  Indians  are  "circular  thinkers."  This  is  supposed  to 
mean  that  European  thought  is  rigid  and  analytical,  while  Native  thought 
is  natural  and  intuitive. 

Some  have  used  linear  thinking  versus  circular  thinking  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  European  and  Native  American  cultures,  but  both 
linear  thinking  and  circular  thinking  are  too  simplistic  to  describe  or 
explain  away  whole  peoples.  They  actually  represent  the  same  kind  of 
thinking,  except  that  the  straight  line  never  makes  a point  or  connects 
with  anything  and  the  circle  keeps  covering  the  same  ground  over  and  over 
again . 

The  linear  and  circular  models  are  fine  to  describe  one-track  minds  and 
the  simple-minded.  To  represent  complex  thinkers  - healers,  philosophers, 
physicists,  cartoonists  and  the  like  - you  need  to  advance  to  spherical 
models,  with  interlocking  satellites  (think  ecological  interconnectedness), 
or  to  lines  moving  at  different  levels,  angles,  directions  and  rates  of 
speed  (think  Einstein's  parallel  universes  and  theory  of  relativity). 

But,  here  is  something  I offer  at  the  risk  of  creating  a new  culture 
myth  and  sending  non-Indian  linguists  scrambling.  It  seems  that  we  really 
have  no  word  for  "mascot." 

That  is,  in  the  few  Native  American  languages  I've  surveyed,  there  are 
no  words  or  concepts  for  "mascot."  For  my  survey,  I asked  Native  language 
experts  if  there  is  a word  for  mascot  in  their  heritage  language. 

"There's  no  word  in  Tsistsistas  [Cheyenne]  for  mascot,"  said  Dr. 

Henrietta  Mann,  who  is  Cheyenne  and  a leading  Native  educator.  "The 
closest  concept  we  have  to  'mascot'  is  'pet,'  but  that's  not  a traditional 
concept . " 

Virginia  Beavert,  who  is  Yakama  and  is  editing  the  Heritage  University 
Yakama  Language  Dictionary,  said  that  the  "Yakama  people  do  not  actually 


have  a mascot."  She  described  Coyote  as  culture  hero,  but  not  a mascot. 
"Coyote  'Spilyay'  made  predictions  to  where  certain  kinds  of  roots, 
berries,  medicines  and  other  important  survival  foods  were  to  grow  to 
benefit  the  people.  He  was  a trickster  who  made  the  laws." 

Dr.  William  Demmert,  who  is  Tlingit  (which  means  "people"  or  "human 
beings")  of  the  Eagle/Wolf  clan  and  a well-respected  educator  and  language 
expert,  said,  "I  am  not  aware  of  any  name  for  a mascot  or  pet  - no  such 
animal  - animals  would  have  been  referred  to  as  ’beings."' 

Albert  White  Hat,  whose  nation  is  the  Sicangu  Lakota  Oyate  (Lakota  Burnt 
Thigh  Nation  or  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe),  is  a Lakota  language  instructor  at 
Sinte  Gleska  University.  He  said,  "I  don't  believe  we  have  a concept  of  a 
mascot.  We  have  different  societies  that  use  the  name  of  an  animal  nation, 
like  Elk  Society.  These  societies  are  for  any  need  or  request  of  the  tribe. 
They  also  compete  in  sports  and  other  activities.  The  animal-nations  they 
use[d]  were  their  spiritual  guides  or  inspirations." 

"There  is  no  name  for  mascot  in  Tewa,"  said  Dr.  Tessie  Naranjo,  who 
speaks  Tewa  and  is  from  Kha  P'o  Owingeh  (Singing  Water  Village  or  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo). 

Dr.  Ofelia  Zepeda,  who  is  Tohono  O'odham  and  a professor  of  linguistics 
at  the  University  of  Arizona,  answered  the  question  about  the  existence  of 
a word  in  her  language  for  mascot  with  a resounding  "No." 

limmy  Arterberry,  who  is  a Numunu  (meaning  "the  people"  or  Comanche) 
tribal  culture  and  arts  activist,  answered  in  the  same  way. 

Bill  Means,  who  is  Oglala  Lakota  and  one  of  my  co-plaintiffs  in  the 
lawsuit  against  the  name  of  the  Washington  football  club,  responded  to  an 
assertion  by  a non-Indian  linguist  that  one  mascot  - "Redskins"  - came 
from  Indians. 

"The  word  'redskin'  is  strictly  from  the  interpreter, " said  Means.  "The 
literal  translation  to  Lakota  would  be  'Ha  Luta'  or  'Ha  Sha,  ' which  I have 
never  heard  used.  After  contacting  several  family  members  and  one  Lakota 
language  expert  from  Oglala  Lakota  College,  we  have  all  come  to  the  same 
conclusion:  that  the  word  'redskin'  can  only  be  the  word  of  the 
translator. " 

This  may  be  news  to  the  National  Football  League,  but  we  do  have  words 
for  "news"  and  we  don't  have  any  for  "mascots." 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Some  weeks,  blessings  are  everywhere 
December  10,  2005 

It  has  been  a crazy  week.  I wonder  if  the  star  people  changed  positions 
during  the  night  or  if  the  "trickster"  was  about. 

The  weather  warmed  up  into  the  teens.  Snow  melted  on  the  roads  and 
looked  like  cookie  dough  mixed  with  brown  sugar.  During  the  week,  I heard 
a president  sing  about  beer  and  beans,  went  to  a local  roadhouse  and 
watched  the  cowboy  two-step  and  swing,  had  a lively  discussion  with  two 
male  UND  students  about  women,  visited  with  a delegation  of  friendly 
Canadians  and  walked  barefoot  in  the  snow  under  a bright  half-moon. 

All  true. 

I knew  that  Charles  Kupchella,  president  of  UND,  sang  occasionally  in 
Tabula,  the  local  coffeehouse.  But  I was  a bit  surprised  when  I actually 


saw  him  there  - guitar  in  hand,  surrounded  by  a sound  system  and  a 
microphone  pulled  up  close  and  singing  folk  songs. 

"This  is  the  president  of  the  university/'  I thought  as  I sat  there 
among  the  tables,  the  couches  and  the  coffeehouse  crowd. 

"One  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  city,  strumming  a guitar  and 
singing  about  beer,  beans  and  women  - something  you  might  hear  in  a smoky 
dive  somewhere  in  midtown  Minneapolis." 

As  Kupchella  sang  the  folk  tunes,  it  was  obvious  he  was  having  fun  and 
enjoyed  the  music.  I did,  too,  because  they  were  of  my  era:  "The  Unicorn 
Song,"  "Scarborough  Fair,"  "Green,  Grass  of  Home"  - you  know  the  kind,  or 
at  least  the  generation. 

I have  to  admire  someone  who  is  willing  to  step  out  of  his  prestigious 
role  for  the  fun  of  it. 

The  next  night,  my  sister  - you  know,  the  one  who  dances  on  her  toes  and 
twirls  every  chance  she  gets  - asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  Borrowed  Bucks 
Roadhouse,  a bar  with  a big  dance  floor.  Her  dance  classes  gather 
Wednesday  nights,  she  said,  and  practice  all  they've  learned  from  Theresa 
and  Char,  their  dance  teachers. 

We  were  early.  We  didn't  realize  things  don't  get  started  until  after  8 
p.m.;  then  it  fills  up  fast. 

I was  pleasantly  surprised  that  the  bar  was  almost  smoke-free  at  first. 
Later,  a few  smokers  lit  up,  but  the  place  never  got  so  smoke-filled  that 
you  had  to  cut  it  with  a swizzle  stick. 

The  floor  is  good-sized,  with  round,  spinning  globes  on  the  ceiling  that 
sent  little  sparkling  lights  around  the  room,  like  on  a disco  dance  floor. 

We  sat  with  Char  and  one  of  her  students,  who  is  studying  music  therapy. 
Music  and  rhythm  can  help  people  with  certain  brain  diseases,  she  told  us. 

I also  met  a woman  whom  I'll  call  "Lena,"  who  came  over  to  visit.  She 
was  Norwegian,  she  said,  then  added  with  a laugh,  "I  have  three  left  feet. 
I looked  down,  wondering  if  that  was  a Norwegian  trait  I hadn't  noticed 
before.  But  she  was  being  modest:  I watched  her  and  her  partner  move  about 
the  floor  like  professional  dancers. 

I came  to  the  roadhouse  to  see  my  sister  swing-dance  and  watch  someone 
throw  her  into  the  air  or  dip  her  to  the  floor.  But  she  just  took  in  all 
the  dances,  her  foot  tapping  under  the  table  and  fingers  drumming  on  her 
pants  leg.  Once  she  gets  more  familiar  with  the  atmosphere  and  people, 
she'll  dance  under  those  disco  lights,  I thought. 

I went  home  that  evening  with  "Red  Neck  Girl"  spinning  in  my  head. 

At  a noon  meeting  the  next  day,  I had  a lively  discussion  with  two 
students  - one  from  Chicago  and  the  other  from  India. 

The  question  was,  "What  do  men  really  think  of  women?"  I wasn't  taking 
notes,  so  this  is  what  I remember:  The  Chicago  student  said  something  like 
"The  Women's  Movement  peaked  in  the  '70s.  Today,  women  are  on  different 
paths.  They  are  confused." 

The  Indian  student  said,  "Surely,  women  are  the  weaker  sex,  but  the 
smarter  one,  too."  It  was  a long  discussion  and  most  refreshing  to  hear 
open  and  honest  remarks  .?.?.  even  if  those  remarks  were  naive.  See,  guys, 
I get  the  last  word. 

Thursday  was  Canadian  day.  I interviewed  an  official  from  the 
Minneapolis-based  Consulate  General  of  Canada  and  attended  the  consulate's 
reception  in  UND's  Center  for  Innovation  at  4 p.m. 

Not  only  was  the  buffet  table  good,  but  the  Canadians  brought  wine  made 
Canada,  which,  I understand,  was  excellent.  The  consulate's  staff  members 
are  cordial  and  friendly  people. 

At  night  after  the  reception,  I took  part  in  an  inipi,  or  sweat  - a 
turnabout  from  the  posh  Canadian  shindig. 

It  was  cold  and  windy,  and  the  half-moon  was  as  bright  as  a full  one.  We 
walked  in  the  snow  in  our  bare  feet  to  the  sweat  lodge.  It  was  chilly,  but 
coming  out  of  the  inipi,  wet  from  the  steam,  into  the  cold  air  was  an 
eye-opener. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  when  spirits  were  about,  and  the  moon  and 
stars  hovered  over  us.  We  were  blessed,  and  it  was  a good  week. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Repository  Doles  Out  Honesty,  Majesty,  Courage  and  Wisdom  in  Feathers 
December  9,  2005 

DENVER  - Every  religion  has  its  icon.  They  are  well-known  symbols,  easy 
to  reproduce  and  distribute. 

For  many  American  Indians,  the  eagle  is  the  most  sacred  religious  icon. 
The  awesome  predatory  birds  are  believed  to  have  a special  connection  with 
God.  They  represent  truth,  honesty,  majesty,  courage  and  wisdom. 

For  many  American  Indians,  eagles  are  a sacred  religious  icon. 

The  feathers,  heads  and  talons  of  bald  and  golden  eagles  are  prized 
among  almost  all  North  American  tribes  and  are  used  in  religious 
ceremonies . 

But,  unlike  crosses  or  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  genuine  eagle  parts 
are  not  easy  to  come  by.  The  big  birds  are  federally  protected;  they 
cannot  be  legally  hunted. 

The  only  way  Indians  can  legally  obtain  eagles  is  through  the  National 
Eagle  Repository,  a federally  run  program  in  the  Denver  area. 

The  repository  collects  eagles  found  dead  in  the  wild  from  as  far  away 
as  Alaska,  cleans  them  up  and  distributes  them  to  Indians  throughout  the 
nation . 

"The  primary  parts  are  the  wings  and  the  tails,"  said  Bernadette  Atencio, 
who  heads  the  repository.  "They  are  the  parts  that  are  used  the  most  in 
regalia  and  creating  religious  artifacts.  The  head  and  claws  would  be 
next . " 

The  repository  is  a small  operation  with  five  employees  in  a warehouse 
on  the  former  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  which  is  now  a wildlife  sanctuary.  U. 
S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  find  dead  birds  in  the  wild,  put  them  on  ice 
and  ship  them  to  the  center.  The  repository  keeps  the  birds  in  freezers 
and  salvages  all  usable  parts. 

"Every  tribe  is  different,"  Atencio  said.  "They  all  have  different  uses 
for  different  parts,  and  we  cater  to  all  of  them." 

Indians  apply  for  the  eagle  parts  - the  service  is  provided  at  no  cost 
to  the  tribes  - and  the  repository  workers  ship  25  to  35  orders  each  week. 

The  repository  receives  more  than  3,000  requests  for  eagles  each  year 
but  takes  in  only  about  1,600.  The  wait  for  an  eagle  is  usually  three 
years . 

Marjorie  Waheneka  of  Pendleton,  Ore.,  applied  for  an  eagle  in  1993.  She 
received  her  eagle  - a young  bald  eagle  - last  month.  Waheneka,  with  roots 
in  the  Palouse  and  Umatilla  tribes,  says  it  was  worth  the  unusual  12-year 
wait.  She  put  her  eagle  in  the  freezer  and  plans  to  use  it  for  several 
purposes . 

"Sometimes  we  need  feathers  when  there  is  a death  or  when  there  is  a 
marriage,"  she  said.  "They  are  to  be  given  for  education  accomplishments 
or  for  services.  Also,  I have  two  granddaughters,  and  I am  happy  to  have 
plumes  and  feathers  they  can  use  when  they  are  dancing  at  celebrations." 

For  those  who  just  need  only  feathers,  the  wait  can  be  just  a few  months. 

"We  have  lots  of  options  for  other  parts  if  we  don't  get  a whole  bird," 
Atencio  said.  "There  are  a lot  of  people  waiting." 
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Nanticoke  work  to  preserve  their  heritage 

To  keep  its  traditional  culture  from  fading  away,  the  state's  only 

Indian  tribe  stakes  its  future  on  its  young  people 

By  PATRICIA  V.  RIVERA 

The  News  Journal 

December  4,  2005 

OAK  ORCHARD  - Growing  up  on  the  shores  of  southern  Delaware's  Indian 
River  Bay  in  the  1940s,  lean  "Princess  Laughing  Water"  Norwood  knew  little 
about  the  white  society  that  was  rapidly  surrounding  her  and  her  tribe. 

Life  outside  her  Nanticoke  community  in  Oak  Orchard  was  often  unfair  and 
sometimes  cruel  to  American  Indians  like  her  and  to  other  people  of  color. 

"I  wasn't  allowed  to  sit  in  any  local  restaurants.  I did  not  attend  the 
local  movie  theater  because  it  was  segregated,  and  I wasn't  raised  to  be  a 
second-class  citizen,"  recalled  Norwood,  64,  now  the  director  of  historic 
and  cultural  affairs  for  the  Nanticokes,  Delaware's  only  state-recognized 
American  Indian  tribe.  "So  there  was  little  to  do  but  stay  with  my  own 
people. " 

Tribal  members  lived  in  a self-contained  community  that  shared  in  the 
harvesting  of  crops,  the  teaching  of  tribal  customs  such  as  Nanticoke- 
style  beading,  singing,  dancing,  storytelling  and  spiritual  ceremonies. 

The  cultural  and  social  insulation  benefitted  Norwood,  who  says  it 
allowed  her  to  grow  close  to  the  Nanticoke  culture. 

Today,  the  Nanticokes  - whose  name  translates  into  English  as  the 
"tidewater  people"  - maintain  a solid  community  of  about  200  members  along 
the  north  shore  of  Indian  River  Bay,  near  Millsboro.  But  as  they've  merged 
into  the  mainstream  community  of  Sussex  County,  some  tribal  members  say 
the  future  of  Nanticoke  customs  and  practices  is  in  peril. 

With  only  about  30  Nanticoke  elders  (most  in  their  70s)  left  to  pass  on 
what  they  know  about  Nanticoke  customs,  tribal  members  are  making  a 
deliberate  effort  this  year  to  effect  a resurgence  of  cultural  pride  among 
their  people. 

The  steps  they  are  taking  include  a planned  expansion  of  the  tribe's 
cultural  center,  oral  history  recordings  of  their  elders  and  the  formation 
of  youth  groups  to  instill  appreciation  of  the  Nanticoke  heritage. 

Tribal  leaders  say  without  those  efforts,  the  Nanticoke  tribe,  like 
their  language  - which  hasn't  been  spoken  since  the  mid-1800s  - will 
disappear. 

"Every  day  it  becomes  harder  to  maintain  our  identity,  and  that's  why  we 
need  to  be  more  visible,"  Norwood  said. 

Along  with  her  husband.  Chief  lames  "Tee"  Norwood,  who  bears  the  Indian 
name  "Tidewater  Laughing  Wolf,"  lean  Norwood  and  other  Nanticokes  in 
Sussex  County  are  working  to  pass  on  the  cultural  knowledge  that  remains. 

Documenting  lives 

One  project,  for  example,  will  document  the  life  stories  of  Nanticokes. 
At  least  one  biography,  the  life  story  of  Lewes  woodworker  Howard  Wright 
Sr.,  who  died  Feb.  6,  is  already  complete  and  others  are  in  the  works. 

"Howard  Wright,  he  was  the  'keeper  of  the  door,'  the  good-looking  Indian 
man  who  always  opened  the  door  at  the  Indian  Mission  Church,"  said 
Raggatha  Calentine,  a Cherokee  storyteller  who  is  helping  the  Nanticokes 
disseminate  information.  "You'd  walk  in,  he'd  put  out  his  hand  ...  then 
pull  you  in  and  give  you  a hug." 

Calentine  said  that  Wright  educated  the  Nanticokes  about  the  prophecy  of 
the  Seventh  Generation.  Found  throughout  many  American  Indian  cultures, 
the  prophecy  says  the  Seventh  Generation  will  see  the  environmental  damage 
committed  by  man  and  rise  up  and  heal  the  Earth. 

These  days,  Calentine,  too,  is  following  in  Wright's  footsteps.  She 
travels  the  state,  illustrating  how  the  Nanticokes  lived  over  the  years. 


Last  month,  Calentine  and  other  American  Indians  staged  a presentation  of 
dances  and  storytelling  at  the  Lewes  Historical  Society. 

She  also  is  involved  in  the  interviews  of  the  state's  American  Indian 
community,  explaining  the  importance  of  letting  tribal  members  tell 
stories  in  the  "traditional  way." 

In  some  American  Indian  communities,  once  the  harvest  and  hunting 
seasons  ended,  people  shared  stories  about  how  they  grew  up.  Those  stories 
passed  on  values  and  beliefs. 

Calentine  and  others  want  to  use  those  stories  to  preserve  the  state's 
knowledge  of  the  Nanticoke  people. 

With  a small  number  of  members  left  - 662  were  recorded  in  the  last 
Census  - the  Nanticoke  have  to  work  harder  than  other  groups  to  preserve 
their  traditions,  lean  Norwood  said. 

Ancestors  of  the  Nanticokes  have  lived  in  Sussex  County  for  more  than 
300  years,  facing  tremendous  pressure,  until  recently,  to  abandon  their 
culture.  Historians  and  tribe  members  said  that  during  the  1800s  and  1900s 
the  Nanticokes  lost  many  of  their  customs,  oral  histories  and  even  their 
language.  Until  1881,  they  were  classified  by  Delaware  as  part  of  the 
black  population. 

"The  Nanticoke  have  had  to  practically  invent  themselves,"  noted 
historian  Bill  Williams,  a retired  University  of  Delaware  professor. 

Historians  and  archaeologists  from  outside  their  community  have  helped 
them  trace  their  history.  The  late  Frank  G.  Speck  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  credited  with  helping  them  organize  into  the  viable  tribe 
chartered  by  the  state's  General  Assembly  in  1921. 

Some  say  Speck  even  reconnected  them  with  their  music  and  movement, 
eventually  organizing  a gathering,  or  powwow.  "What  a great  irony  that  it 
was  a white  man  who  taught  them  how  to  dance,"  Williams  said. 

The  powwows  lasted  through  1936.  The  Great  Depression,  followed  by  gas 
rationing  during  World  War  II,  helped  put  an  end  to  the  celebration  as 
tribes  from  other  areas  could  no  longer  reach  the  Indian  River  Bay  shores. 

The  20th  century  brought  desegregation  and  assimilation.  The  tribe  might 
have  disappeared  had  it  not  been  for  its  young  people,  who  had  returned  to 
the  area  from  Haskell  Institute,  a federally  funded  Indian  school  in 
Kansas.  The  Nanticoke  Indian  Association  reorganized  itself  again  in  1975 
as  an  effort  to  honor  its  ancestors,  and  revived  the  annual  powwows  in 
1977. 

Modern  powwows  have  proved  successful  in  getting  younger  members  to 
learn  more  about  their  heritage. 

"The  powwows  are  like  a homecoming,"  said  Chief  Norwood.  "You  see  the 
younger  generations  coming  back  to  stay  in  touch  with  relatives  they 
hardly  know.  They're  bringing  their  children  to  introduce  them  to  family 
members . " 

Besides  the  annual  gatherings,  tribal  members  also  are  looking  for  other 
activities  that  will  showcase  Nanticoke  traditions  throughout  the  year. 

Increasing  interest 

Some  argue  that  the  tribe's  efforts  could  be  paying  off.  It  is  receiving 
regular  applications  from  people  seeking  to  trace  their  roots  to  the 
Nanticokes.  Some  1,000  people  belong  to  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Association, 
and  a committee  is  reviewing  applications  to  become  part  of  the  tribe. 

But  increasing  tribal  enrollment  numbers  isn't  the  only  way  of  making 
sure  the  Nanticokes  don't  disappear.  Some  are  trying  to  increase  the 
general  public's  knowledge  of  the  Nanticokes  as  a way  of  making  sure  the 
tribe's  past  and  its  contributions  to  the  state  are  not  forgotten. 

At  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Museum  that  sits  off  Del.  5 and  Del.  24,  tribe 
member  Patience  Harmon,  84,  often  answers  questions  from  people  who  know 
little  about  the  group. 

"People  are  surprised  that  we  don't  live  in  a reservation  but  instead 
that  we  own  land,"  Harmon  said.  "Our  history  is  different  than  that  of 
other  tribes." 

Meeting  3ohn  Smith 

The  Nanticokes  first  made  contact  with  Europeans  in  1608,  when  Capt. 

3ohn  Smith  explored  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  When  fighting  broke  out  between 


the  tribe  and  the  new  settlers,  many  Nanticoke  families  headed  north  and 
west  to  avoid  the  battles.  Some  went  to  southern  Delaware  and  settled  in 
Indian  River  Hundred.  Tax  records  show  that  they  owned  land  in  the  area  as 
far  back  as  the  1600s. 

"We  had  our  own  'Trail  of  Tears,'  " said  Harmon,  referring  to  the  forced 
relocation  of  the  Cherokees  from  their  native  Southeast  homes  to  Oklahoma 
150  years  ago.  An  estimated  4,000  Cherokee  Indians  died  on  the  trek,  part 
of  a government- run  removal  program. 

Many  Nanticoke  joined  other  refugee  tribes  moving  north  and  west, 
particularly  their  relatives  and  neighbors  the  Lenni  Lenape  (or  Delawares). 

Some  Nanticokes  stayed  in  the  area,  however,  and  eventually  formed  a 
legal  organization. 

By  1881,  the  state  recognized  the  Nanticoke  tribe.  In  1921,  members 
formed  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Association,  which  was  granted  nonprofit 
status.  Tribally  owned  lands  include  two  properties,  the  Nanticoke  Indian 
Center  and  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Museum. 

The  museum  is  closed  until  April  so  the  tribe  can  expand  its  collection 
of  historic  artifacts.  Members  also  are  planning  to  build  a replica  of  a 
traditional  Nanticoke  village  on  newly  acquired  land  off  Del.  24.  They  had 
once  embarked  on  a similar  plan  on  land  behind  the  museum,  which  would 
have  included  a sweat  lodge  and  a garden. 

"Then  a hurricane  five  or  six  years  ago  came  and  blew  it  into  the  next 
county,  I think,"  Harmon  said. 

Tribe  members  were  slow  to  rebuild  because  they  needed  muscle  power,  she 
said.  Younger  Nanticokes  often  have  obligations  that  leave  them  little 
time  for  the  tribe's  projects. 

Youngsters  get  involved 

In  recent  years,  elders  found  encouragement,  lean  Norwood  said,  when  a 
group  of  teenage  girls  banded  together,  calling  themselves  the  NDN  Stick 
Chicks  (NDN  is  slang  for  Indian).  Forming  the  group  helped  them  honor 
their  ancestors  and  their  culture. 

lean  Norwood  places  her  hope  for  the  future  of  the  state's  Nanticokes  on 
the  shoulders  of  youngsters  such  as  15-year-old  Kayleigh  Vickers  of 
Millsboro  - one  of  the  NDN  Stick  Chicks. 

Kayleigh  has  danced  "jingle"  since  she  was  old  enough  to  walk.  Pieces  of 
cone-shaped  metal,  or  jingles,  give  the  dance  and  dresses  the  dancers  wear 
their  name. 

During  a recent  presentation,  Kayleigh 's  aunt  Linda  Wright  chanted 
lyrics  used  for  a Nanticoke  Indian  toe  dance.  The  meaning  of  the  words  has 
been  lost  over  time  but  the  rhythmic  utterance,  "0  hal-o-way,  0 hal-o-way" 
resonates  each  time  the  girls  appear  on  stage. 

Using  chants,  the  performers  express  their  desire  - and  the  tribe's.  "We 
are  the  Nanticoke  Indians.  We  are  the  NDN  Stick  Chicks.  We  are  still  here. 
We  will  continue  to  be  here." 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  News  lournal. 
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New  exhibits  tell  histories  of  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne 
Story  and  Photo  by  SCOTT  PRINZING 
For  The  Outpost 
December  8,  2005 

The  stories  of  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  are  being  told  in  their  own 
words  at  a new  exhibit  at  the  Western  Heritage  Center  in  downtown  Billings. 

The  exhibit,  which  opened  last  weekend,  presents  an  opportunity  for  area 


schoolchildren,  tourists  and  Billings  residents  to  learn  more  about  some 
of  our  nations  within. 

Many  Billings  residents  know  little  to  nothing  about  their  close 
neighbors,  whose  rich  and  diverse  cultures  have  much  to  offer  in 
understanding  Montana  history  and  contemporary  life  in  Eastern  Montana. 

What  perceptions  that  are  held  are  often  misinformed  at  best. 

The  American  Indian  Tribal  Histories  Project  seeks  to  remedy  that  lack 
of  understanding  by  presenting  information  from  a series  of  interviews  of 
tribal  members,  conducted  by  tribal  members.  A collection  of  five  DVDs  has 
been  produced  that  can  take  their  stories  beyond  the  exhibit  halls  of  the 
Western  Heritage  Center.  But  the  exhibits  themselves  are  worth  visiting  in 
person . 

The  exhibits  of  the  two  nations  are  as  unique  as  their  histories.  The 
Crow  were  one  of  the  few  Indian  nations  that  were  never  at  war  with  the 
American  government.  In  fact,  several  young  Crow  warriors  served  as  scouts 
for  Gen.  Custer's  7th  Cavalry  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn . 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  battle.  They 
fought  to  defend  their  ancestral  homelands  from  the  ever-encroaching 
Europeans  from  the  east. 

The  Crow  exhibit,  "Parading  Through  History:  The  Apsaalooke  Nation," 
celebrates  Crow  culture,  history,  and  both  traditional  and  contemporary 
leaders,  through  the  imagery  of  parading,  a centerpiece  of  Crow  culture. 

The  exhibit  is  anchored  by  four  symbolic  lodge  poles  of  a tipi,  each 
resting  on  the  boundaries  of  Crow  country,  as  described  by  Chief  Sits  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Land  in  1851.  A large  circular  map  on  the  floor  reveals 
that  the  Crow  Reservation  today  sits  in  the  heart  of  Crow  country. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  exhibit  turns  on  a seminal  moment  in  the  tribe's 
history,  the  breakout  from  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  in  1879,  as  the  focal 
point  of  that  exhibit.  When  the  tribe  was  imprisoned  in  squalid,  starving 
conditions  after  being  forcibly  removed  from  traditional  lands,  chiefs 
Dull  Knife  and  Little  Wolf  led  their  people  on  a journey  of  life  and  death. 

Rather  than  live  in  Indian  Territory  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  they 
risked  their  lives  to  return  to  Montana. 

The  exhibits  rely  less  on  art  and  artifacts  than  on  the  written  and 
spoken  word.  They  seek  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  Crow  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  through  their  own  voices,  rather  than  through  museum  pieces  and 
anthropological  interpretation.  It  is  a significant  step  toward  a more 
complete  understanding  between  all  of  Montana's  peoples,  past,  present, 
and  future. 

The  Western  Heritage  Center  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  The  American  Indian  Tribal  Histories  Project  will  remain 
on  exhibit  through  the  end  of  2006. 

For  further  information,  call  256-6809  or  visit  www.ywhc.. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Billings  Outpost. 
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Cultural  revolution:  Schools  may  add  American  Indian  history 
By  Elizabeth  Ziegler  - Dournal  Writer 
December  6,  2005 

FORT  HALL  - Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribal  cultures  are  interwoven  into  the 
curriculum  every  day  at  Fort  Hall  Elementary  School. 

The  school's  cultural  instructor,  Loretta  Edmo,  teaches  students 
traditional  beadwork,  using  Shoshone  words  and  phrases  to  help  the 
students 
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++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
Indigenous  Peoples  Literature,  Rez_Life  and  Justice  Network  Mailing  Lists; 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 
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This  issue's  Quotes: 


We  try  to  keep  that  inner  connection  with  our  elders." 

Everything  has  a purpose,  and  it's  that  kind  of  teaching  that  we  carry 
today. " 

Lonnie  Selam,  Toppenish  Longhouse  Leader 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

[ languages  in  North  America,  | 

I only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

j defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

Once  again,  I'm  off  the  editorial  hook.  The  'Lovely  lanet'  has  a bone  to 
pick  with  the  BIA. 


Two  articles  in  this  issue,  "Tribes  Hitting  BIA  Wall,"  and  "Homeless  for 
over  a century,"  describe  the  various  assumptions  and  obstructions 
confronting  Indian  groups  attempting  to  gain  legitimacy  through 
recognition  by  the  United  States  as  sovereign  tribes.  One  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  "Tribes  Hitting  BIA  Wall"  is  particularly  revealing:  "With 
more  than  500  federal  tribes  on  the  books,  could  it  be  that  there  just 
aren't  any  more?  Or  have  political  opponents  who  don't  want  any  more 
Indian  tribes  - or  Indian  gambling  - gained  the  upper  hand  again?" 

The  reality  is  that  before  the  massive  deaths  caused  by  European  illnesses 
and  hostilities,  and  the  systematic  relocations  and  intentional 
eradication  of  traditional  resources  were  carried  out,  there  were 
literally  thousands  of  Indian  nations.  Only  a few  were  large,  as  nations 
go,  and  quite  a few  confederated  into  larger  political  units  for  self- 
protection (like  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Creek 
confederacy).  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  nations  did  eventually 
assimilate  to  the  point  of  no  longer  being  a viable  nation  --  but  some 
very  real  tribes  have  hung  out  there  twisting  in  a BIA  induced  wind  of 
obstruction,  literally  for  decades,  as  powerful  interests  in  the  federal 
government  and  in  states  where  they  are  currently  located  (or  from  which 
they  were  driven  out),  drove  up  the  time  and  the  cost  to  satisfy  BIA 
requirements  far  beyond  the  means  of  most  of  these  intentionally  displaced 
and  impoverished  people. 

Enter  the  gaming  interests.  The  general  stereotype  is  that  of  some 
wannabe  rich  family  who  can  find  some  Indian,  ANY  Indian  in  their  family 
tree,  so  they  get  themselves  a gambling  enterprise  investor  to  back  their 
application.  More  often,  gaming  really  isn't  uppermost  in  the  applicant 
tribe's  mind  --  but  in  order  to  get  through  the  process,  they  HAVE  to  have 
money,  and  there's  an  investor  with  a way  to  get  the  money. 

So  what's  the  truth?  The  truth  is  that  the  U.S.,  the  states,  and  the 
cities  have  never  wanted  tribes  to  continue  to  exist  as  nations  or  Indian 
traditions  and  language  to  continue  as  a living  culture,  and  still  don't. 
Not  only  does  the  BIA  process  create  nearly  insurmountable  obstacles  that 
go  on,  and  on  and  on  for  decades,  the  agency  (particularly  in  the  most 
recent  administration)  have  done  their  best  to  disinfranchse  as  many  of 
the  500  or  so  that  are  left  as  possible  on  whatever  pretext  can  be  found. 
One  notorious  current  example  of  this  agenda  are  the  Virginia  tribes.  The 
state's  Jamestown  celebration  was  counting  on  their  participation,  but  the 
tribes  are  holding  out  because  the  state  is  willing  to  acknowledge  their 
historical  contribution  as  a tourist  gimmick,  but  then  denies  they  even 
exist  for  any  other  reason). 

So  are  there  more  than  500  tribes  left  out  there  that  really  do  have 
historical  legitimacy?  Probably  not  hundreds,  but  there  are  more  than  a 
handful  that  are  well  known  throughout  history,  and  by  their  neighbors  as 
a distinct  people  (the  Lumbee  come  to  this  North  Carolinian's  mind).  Are 
they  all  looking  for  the  big  gaming  paycheck?  Not  necessarily. 

Incredibly,  many  applicants  still  in  the  consideration  process  started 
applying  for  recognition  before  the  first  Indian  casino  was  approved. 


All  this,  and  the  US  still  has  the  cheek  to  present  itself  to  the  world  as 
a defender  of  intimidated  small  nations.  Apparently  "Except  for  those  in 


my  back  yard"  accurately  describes  the  US  attitude  toward  the  Indian 
nations  who  inhabited  this  land  first. 


+///  lanet  Smith 
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Tribes  Hitting  BIA's  Wall 

Are  There  No  More  New  Ones  Or  Is  Politics  Blocking  The  Way? 

By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 
December  25,  2005 


A string  of  recent  rulings  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
against  the  recognition  of  tribal  groups  has  raised  a critical  question 
for  both  sides  of  the  issue: 

With  more  than  500  federal  tribes  on  the  books,  could  it  be  that  there 
just  aren't  any  more? 

Or  have  political  opponents  who  don't  want  any  more  Indian  tribes  - or 
Indian  gambling  - gained  the  upper  hand  again? 

Tribal  leaders  say  politics  is  behind  the  fact  that  10  out  of  the  last 
11  recognition  rulings  by  the  BIA  have  gone  against  tribes,  three  of  them 
from  Connecticut. 

The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  these  extremes,  but  it's  clear 
that  the  long,  troubled  history  of  relations  between  Native  Americans  and 
the  country  has  reached  another  crucial  moment. 

"There  is  one  question  that  Indian  people  don't  like  to  be  asked:  What's 
the  outer  limit  on  this  thing?"  said  Sam  Deloria,  director  of  the  American 
Indian  Law  Center  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  a member  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  "This  is  not  an  unlimited,  wild  card  thing. 
You've  got  to  start  thinking  about  that." 

Connecticut's  Eastern  Pequots  and  Schaghticokes  - both  appealing  the 
federal  government's  decisions  in  October  to  deny  them  recognition  - are 
facing  this  reality.  More  than  200  other  groups  have  told  the  BIA  they, 
too,  want  federal  recognition,  creating  a backlog  that  could  take  15  years 
to  resolve. 

The  continuing  flow  of  recognition  applications  - including  eight  long- 
-shot  prospects  from  Connecticut  - was  spurred  at  least  in  part  by  a 1988 
law  permitting  gambling  on  reservations  in  states  that  allow  it  elsewhere, 
even  if  only  in  the  form  of  charity  events,  such  as  Las  Vegas  nights. 

Recognition  also  brings  other  federal  entitlements  for  health  care  and 
housing,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  restore  reservation  lands. 

But  a confluence  of  controversies  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
tribes  to  succeed  in  Washington,  according  to  tribal  leaders  and  their 
advisers.  This  includes  the  growing  scandal  over  political  payoffs  by 
Indian  casino  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff,  a long-running  impasse  over  the 
billion-dollar  mismanagement  of  royalties  from  leases  on  tribal  lands 
belonging  to  Indians  and  a backlash  against  gambling  run  by  Indians  and 
tribal  sovereignty  in  general. 

What's  more.  Congress  and  the  White  House  have  shown  little  interest  in 
adding  significant  resources,  or  changing  the  rules,  to  allow  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  which  the  BIA  resides,  to  begin  to  plow 
through  the  logjam. 

Interior  Department  spokesman  Daniel  D.  DuBray  said  petitions  for 
federal  recognition  are  reviewed  individually,  so  there's  no  point  in 
looking  for  trends. 

"The  criteria  for  recommending  federal  recognition  of  tribes  is  very 
specific  and  involved  and  is  quite  detailed  and  arduous  and  complex," 
DuBray  said.  "The  idea  that  some,  over  the  course  of  time,  don't  stand  up 
to  the  criteria  ...  I don't  think  that  should  be  surprising." 

There  are  now  561  federal  tribes,  with  the  last  positive  final 
recognition  decision  by  the  BIA  coming  in  2002,  involving  the  Cowlitz 
Tribe  of  Washington  state. 

"I  don't  see  much  hope  for  other  tribes  coming  behind  us,"  said  Marcia 
Flowers,  chairwoman  of  the  Eastern  Pequots,  who  lost  a "reconsidered" 
final  decision  in  October  along  with  the  Schaghticokes.  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  the  number  of  tribes  that  have  received  negatives.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  It  sends  a very  clear  signal." 

Among  the  hundreds  of  tribal  groups  still  looking  for  federal 
recognition,  perhaps  only  a dozen  will  eventually  win,  said  Steven  Austin, 
a former  BIA  researcher  who  in  recent  years  has  helped  a number  of  tribes 
with  their  efforts,  including  the  Schaghticokes  of  Kent. 

"At  some  point  they  are  going  to  reach  the  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
" Austin  said.  "It's  a little  hard  to  judge  whether  it's  because  of 
political  bias  or  whether  there  are  other  reasons." 

Richard  Velky,  chief  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  has  no  such 
uncertainty.  He  said  there  is  a de  facto  moratorium  because  anti-gambling 
and  anti-Indian  forces  don't  want  more  tribes.  "It's  pretty  apparent  why 


we  ended  up  with  a negative  ruling.  It  was  a political  move/'  Velky  said. 

But  state  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  a national  figure  in  the 
opposition  to  expanded  tribal  recognition,  said  groups  such  as  the 
Schaghticokes  and  Eastern  Pequots  are  failing  for  a more  basic  reason. 

"Many  of  the  recent  petitions  have  no  merit  or  inadequate  merit," 
Blumenthal  said.  "The  heat  and  light  generated  by  my  office  and  other 
critics  certainly  got  [the  BIA's]  attention.  The  effect  was  to  grab  them 
by  the  collar  and  shake  them  and  say,  'Are  you  living  in  the  real  world 
here?  ’ " 

There  are  routes  to  recognition  that  go  around  the  BIA.  A handful  of 
tribes  have  won  recognition  through  Congress,  notably  the  Mashantucket 
Pequots  in  1982.  Congress  last  recognized  a tribe  in  2000. 

Tribes  also  may  turn  to  the  federal  courts.  This  past  fall,  a federal 
judge  ruled  that  the  Long  Island-based  Shinnecocks  are  a tribe.  Although 
the  courts  have  been  reluctant  to  step  into  the  recognition  process, 
growing  frustration  with  the  BIA  may  lead  more  tribes  to  try  that  route. 

As  the  $20  billion  Indian  gambling  industry  continues  to  grow  at  a brisk 
pace,  it  also  brings  more  detractors.  Both  the  Eastern  Pequots  and 
Schaghticokes  were  derided  by  critics  as  fronts  for  casino  investors  - 
despite  documented  histories  in  the  state  going  back  hundreds  of  years. 

"Gaming  has  really  muddied  the  waters,"  said  Kay  Davis,  a member  of  the 
Boise  Forte  Band  of  Minnesota  Chippewa  and  a former  BIA  researcher  who 
evaluated  recognition  petitions,  including  those  from  Connecticut.  "But  it 
is  not  about  gaming.  It  is  about  being  an  Indian.  " 

"Everything  [the  BIA  does]  now  is  political.  It  is  looked  at  very 
cautiously  because  of  gaming,"  Davis  said.  "There  are  still  some  tribes 
out  there  still.  They  are  scared  of  the  federal  government.  We  have  been 
taught  as  Indians  to  be  scared  of  the  federal  government." 

Non-Indians  are  equally  worried  about  the  power  of  casino-rich  tribes, 
said  Elaine  D.  Willman,  chair  of  the  Citizens  Equal  Rights  Alliance,  based 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  which  bills  itself  as  an  organization 
protecting  the  rights  of  citizens  living  near  reservations. 

There  is  a backlash  against  "all  the  resources  that  have  been  thrown  to 
Native  Americans,"  Willman  said.  "We  are  going  to  go  through  some  very 
rocky,  very  controversial  and  very  sensitive  times  where  some  changes  must 
occur  and  some  balance  must  be  found." 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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Homeless  for  Over  a Century,  Tribe  Awaits  U.S.  Redemption 
By  DIM  ROBBINS 
December  24,  2005 

GREAT  FALLS,  Mont.  - Here  at  the  base  of  a rise  called  Hill  57,  a steady 
cold  wind  blows  on  a cloudless  day  as  Dames  Parker  Shield  and  Russ  Boham 
tell  of  life  for  the  landless  Little  Shell  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  tribe,  its  land  taken  away  more  than  a century  ago,  squatted  in 
Great  Falls  and  elsewhere  in  north-central  Montana  through  the  late  1960's 
living  as  many  as  12  to  a tar-paper  shack  without  plumbing,  and  scavenging 
at  the  dump  for  scrap  metal,  rags  and  food.  Parents  often  ran  afoul  of 
state  child  welfare  officials.  "They'd  see  you  sleeping  in  a car  body  and 
take  you  away  from  your  family,"  said  Mr.  Boham,  who,  like  Mr.  Shield,  was 
among  those  shipped  to  the  state  orphanage  when  he  was  a child. 

Today,  with  most  of  its  members  living  in  public  housing  around  Great 
Falls,  Mr.  Shield  and  Mr.  Boham  are  leading  a protracted  fight  for 
government  recognition  of  the  tribe.  Recognition  would  allow  their  people 


to  gain  control  of  federal  money  to  buy  land  here  for  a tribal 
headquarters  and  housing,  and  to  win  back  a measure  of  dignity. 

The  112  families  led  by  Chief  Little  Shell  lost  their  North  Dakota 
homeland  to  the  government  in  1892  when  a chief  of  the  Pembina  Chippewa 
signed  away  their  rights  to  it,  without  their  authority  and  in  their 
absence.  The  Little  Shell  had  left  home,  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  area,  to 
go  hunting,  and  an  Indian  agent  forced  the  other  Chippewa  to  accept  the 
Ten  Cent  Treaty  - so  called  by  Indians  because  it  bought  about  10  million 
acres  of  Chippewa  land,  including  that  of  the  Little  Shell,  for  a million 
dollars . 

Ever  since,  the  Little  Shell  have  known  only  diaspora. 

Most  came  to  Montana,  where  they  lived  near  dumps  and  on  the  streets  of 
Great  Falls,  Helena  and  other  towns.  In  1896,  angry  whites  asked  the 
government  to  do  something  about  them,  and  the  Army  rounded  them  up  at 
gunpoint,  put  them  on  boxcars  and  shipped  them  to  Canada.  "Most  of  them 
made  their  way  back,"  said  Mr.  Shield,  the  vice  president  of  the  tribal 
council,  which  Mr.  Boham  serves  as  assistant. 

The  three  other  surviving  Chippewa  tribes  from  the  Turtle  Mountain  area 
- the  Turtle  Mountain,  the  White  Earth  and  the  Rocky  Boy  - were  all  less 
scattered  and  received  federal  recognition  over  time;  they  now  have 
reservations.  But  the  4,500  or  so  Little  Shell  still  await  official 
recognition  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  at  the  Interior 
Department,  a quest  for  which  they  have  gained  the  support  not  only  of 
other  tribes  in  Montana  but  also  of  the  Montana  governor's  office,  the 
State  Legislature  and  Cascade  County,  which  includes  Great  Falls. 

The  recognition  process  was  created  by  the  government  in  1978  to  make 
reparations  to  tribes  that  had  been  forced  to  move  from  place  to  place 
throughout  American  history.  There  are  now  562  federally  recognized  tribes 
in  the  United  States. 

Roughly  220  others  have  expressed  interest  in  recognition,  but  such 
efforts  are  often  strongly  opposed.  Some  of  that  opposition  comes  from 
tribes,  already  recognized,  that  are  eager  to  protect  their  vast  casino 
gambling  income,  and  from  states  that  do  not  want  recognized  tribes  within 
their  borders,  because  a bid  for  recognition  is  occasionally  a ploy  of 
relatively  few  Indians  with  dubious  historical  ties  simply  to  open  a new 
casino. 

"We're  running  into  the  ripple  effects  of  gaming  and  politics,"  Mr. 
Shield  contended.  "But  the  gaming  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  If  you  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  gaming  opportunities  in  Montana,  there's  no  market  and  no 
population.  We  want  a home." 

lames  E.  Cason,  an  associate  deputy  interior  secretary  who  oversees 
Indian  affairs,  denied  that  the  gambling  issue  had  been  a factor  in  the 
case  of  the  Little  Shell,  who  first  applied  for  recognition  in  1984,  who 
received  preliminary  approval  in  2000  and  who  have  spent  much  of  the  time 
since  then  engaged  in  assembling  the  documentation  needed  for  final 
approval.  (The  final  draft  of  their  petition  was  sent  to  the  government 
earlier  this  year.) 

"It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  gaming  - it's  a nonissue,"  Mr. 

Cason  said,  adding  that  the  Little  Shell  had  been  "in  control  of  this 
process  the  last  five  years  and  have  asked  for  extensions." 

With  the  final  draft  now  in  hand,  "we  will  try  to  do  it  as  expeditiously 
as  we  can,"  he  said. 

But  the  recognition  process  has  long  been  criticized  by  Indians  as 
unwieldy,  partly  because  of  a requirement  for  extensive  documentation  that 
proves  they  have  acted  as  a tribe  politically  and  culturally  over  the  last 
two  centuries. 

"It's  extremely  onerous,  almost  prohibitively  so,"  said  Kim  Gottschalk, 
a lawyer  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  a nonprofit  law  firm  based 
in  Boulder,  Colo.,  that  is  researching  the  Little  Shell  claim.  The  fund 
estimates  that  it  has  spent  more  than  $1  million  in  out-of-pocket  expenses 
on  the  petition,  not  counting  lawyers'  pay. 

Kevin  Gover,  a Pawnee  Indian  who  was  assistant  interior  secretary  for 
Indian  affairs  from  1997  to  2000  and  is  now  a law  professor  at  Arizona 
State  University,  is  also  critical  of  the  recognition  program. 

"They've  been  around  for  30  years,"  he  said,  "and  they've  never  managed 


to  approve  more  than  two  a year." 

Professor  Gover  said  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  demanded  far 
too  much  documentation , "and  that  is  especially  a problem  for  tribes  like 
the  Little  Shell/'  who  lived  in  a remote  area  and  have  no  written  records 
from  the  period. 

The  Little  Shell  band  is  not  claiming  land.  But  with  $3.5  million  held 
in  trust  for  it  by  the  federal  government  until  recognition  is  achieved, 
it  would  buy  200  acres  of  farmland  here  in  Cascade  County,  where  most 
tribal  members  live,  and  build  a headquarters,  a clinic  and  housing. 

In  November,  Cascade  County  commissioners  passed  a resolution  calling 
for  the  county  to  be  the  home  base  of  the  tribe,  even  though  that  would 
mean  the  removal  of  200  acres  from  the  tax  base. 

"We  support  them  moving  forward  with  official  recognition,"  said 
Commissioner  Lance  Olson.  "But  if  they  aren't  going  to  recognize  them, 
they  should  tell  them." 

Federal  recognition  would  also  allow  the  Little  Shell  to  apply  for 
minority  contracts  and  to  have  a government-to-government  relationship 
with  Washington. 

"That  means  they  could  no  longer  treat  us,"  Mr.  Shield  said,  "like 
someone  they  don't  want  to  admit  they  fathered." 
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Cobell  legal  team  awarded  fees  for  trust  fund  fight 
December  20,  2005 

The  federal  judge  handling  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit  awarded  the 
Cobell  legal  team  $7.1  million  on  Monday  for  successfully  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  account  holders. 

In  a lengthy  decision,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  said  the 
Cobell  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover  fees  and  expenses  for  their  work 
in  the  case.  Fie  ordered  the  United  States  to  pay  $4.5  million  in  legal 
fees  and  $2.5  million  in  expenses  because  the  federal  government's 
position  was  not  "substantially  justified." 

"Flere,  plaintiffs  achieved  more  than  'excellent  results,'  they  achieved 
a 'stunning  victory,'"  Lamberth  wrote. 

The  award  covers  the  first  five  years  of  the  case,  from  the  day  it  was 
filed  on  Dune  10,  1996,  to  February  23,  2001,  the  day  the  D.C.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  federal  government's  responsibility  to 
conduct  an  historical  accounting  of  Indian  trust  funds. 

Throughout  this  time,  the  Interior,  Treasury  and  Dustice  departments 
argued  there  was  no  duty  to  account,  a position  they  lost  at  the  district 
court  and  appeals  court  level.  Under  the  Equal  Access  to  Dustice  Act 
(EA3A),  this  means  the  government  wasn't  justified  in  its  defense, 

Lamberth  said. 

Lamberth  also  noted  that  the  government  and  its  attorneys  have 
"demonstrated  an  unprecedented  level  of  defiance"  since  the  start  of  the 
case  nine  years  ago.  "In  the  first  of  these  instances,  defendants  made 
numerous  illegitimate  representations,  failed  to  correct  known 
misrepresentations,  and  neglected  to  inform  the  court  about  self-inflicted 
obstacles  to  comply  with  its  discovery  obligations,"  the  decision  stated. 
"As  a result,  the  court  held  both  trustee-delegates  in  contempt  of  court  - 
a decision  that  was  never  appealed." 

Therefore,  Lamberth  ruled  that  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  a 
"fee  enhancement"  due  to  the  government's  "bad  faith." 

Lamberth,  however,  cut  down  the  plaintiffs'  original  request  for  $14.6 
million  in  fees  by  half.  Fie  agreed  that  some  of  the  work  performed  by  the 


team  was  "clerical"  in  nature  and  couldn't  be  covered  under  EA1A. 

He  also  refused  to  award  fees  for  time  the  plaintiffs  spent  speaking  on 
media-related  activities,  such  as  talking  to  the  press  about  the  case.  He 
denied  compensation  for  settlement  talks  between  the  two  parties  that 
ultimately  failed  and  deducted  other  fees  for  proceedings  that  that  were 
previously  compensated. 

Attorneys  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  had  opposed  the  fee  request, 
calling  it  extraordinary  and  unwarranted.  But  Lamberth  rejected  most  of 
the  government's  objections. 

"By  any  yardstick,  defendants'  conduct  can  not  reasonably  be 
characterized  was  as  'substantially  justified,'"  Lamberth  wrote. 

Of  the  $7.2  million  award,  $1.5  million  is  going  to  the  Native  American 
Rights,  a non-profit  organization  that  has  been  fighting  the  case  since 
1996.  Another  $2.0  million  is  going  to  Dennis  Gingold,  the  lead  attorney. 

Neither  NARF,  Gingold,  nor  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  legal  team 
have  been  paid  by  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff,  for  several  years. 
They  have  been  compensated  for  their  work  through  EA1A  filings. 

"While  I would  rather  not  have  to  spend  a dime  on  lawyers,  Indian 
beneficiaries  know  that  without  our  legal  challenge  to  the  Indian  trust 
system,  the  government  would  have  continued  to  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
resolve  the  long-standing  problem  with  our  Individual  Indian  trust 
accounts,"  Cobell  said  yesterday  in  a statement. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  criticized  the  lack  of  progress  in  the 
case,  saying  it  only  benefits  lawyers  and  accountants.  With  the  backing  of 
the  Bush  administration,  they  passed  bills  to  restrict  fees  awarded  to 
court  officials  while  agreeing  to  compensate  Interior  Department  employees 
who  hired  attorneys. 

Despite  the  misgivings.  Congress  has  given  more  than  $3  billion  to 
Interior  for  trust  reform  projects  since  the  start  of  the  case.  Most  of 
the  spending  has  occurred  during  the  Bush  administration,  which  allocated 
$335  million  to  conduct  a limited  historical  accounting  of  the  Individual 
Indian  trust  accounts  after  losing  in  court. 
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Schaghticoke  pursue  BIA  documents 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 

December  20,  2005 

KENT,  Conn.  - The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  has  asked  a federal  judge  to 
order  the  BIA  to  release  the  documents  and  administrative  record  used  in 
making  its  reconsidered  final  determination  to  reverse  the  tribe's  federal 
acknowledgement . 

In  a brief  filed  Dec.  14  with  Connecticut's  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge 
Peter  Dorsey,  tribal  attorneys  said  the  BIA  has  violated  the  judge's  May 
2001  scheduling  order  which  details  the  timelines,  procedures  and  process 
by  which  the  tribe's  petition  for  federal  acknowledgement  and  any 
subsequent  appeal  would  take  place. 

One  of  the  scheduling  order's  provisions  requires  the  BIA  to  provide  the 
tribe  and  all  parties  with  all  of  the  materials  used  in  reaching  its  final 
determination  within  30  days  after  issuing  its  decision. 

On  Dec.  2,  almost  two  months  after  Interior  Department  Associate  Deputy 
Secretary  lames  Cason  reversed  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgement  in  a 
reconsidered  final  determination,  the  BIA  refused  the  tribe's  request  for 
the  documents.  The  bureau  took  the  position  that  the  tribe  is  not  entitled 


to  an  updated  copy  of  the  Federal  Acknowledgement  Information  Resources 
database  until  after  it  files  an  appeal  with  the  court. 

The  BIA's  position  is  "a  waste  of  the  tribe's  time  and  resources/' 
Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  told  Indian  Country  Today. 

"It  was  enough  of  an  insult  to  be  informed  by  fax  that  our 
acknowledgement  was  taken  away  from  us;  but  then  to  tell  us,  'If  you  want 
the  documents  we  made  our  decision  on,  you'll  have  to  take  us  to  court'  is 
ridiculous.  They  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  work  through  the  system  and 
then  they  wonder  why  we  have  to  find  an  investor  to  see  us  through  the 
process,"  Velky  said. 

BIA  spokesman  Nedra  Darling  said  she  could  not  comment  because  the 
agency  has  not  yet  received  the  brief.  The  documents  requested  are  part  of 
the  FAIR  database,  which  was  established  to  provide  parties  to  the 
petition  with  all  the  documents  submitted  during  the  process  in  a timely 
manner. 

The  brief  also  asks  Dorsey  to  issue  an  immediate  order  "preventing  the 
BIA  from  modifying,  amending  or  deleting  any  part  of  the  FAIR  database  as 
it  currently  exists  without  prior  permission  from  the  court." 

"Such  an  order  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  prejudice  to  STN.  Indeed, 
if  STN  cannot  review  the  updated  FAIR  database  before  it  files  its 
petition  for  review,  it  will  be  unable  to  raise  all  of  the  potential 
issues  for  [Administrative  Procedures  Appeal]  review  raised  by  the  final 
determination.  The  BIA  should  not  be  permitted  to  negatively  impact  STN's 
right  to  [an]  APA  review  by  limited  its  access  to  the  administrative 
record,"  the  brief  stated. 

The  tribe  further  asked  the  court  to  extend  a Ian.  12  deadline  for 
filing  its  APA  of  the  BIA's  reversal  to  90  days  after  the  tribe  receives 
the  requested  documents. 

The  Schaghticoke  achieved  federal  acknowledgement  in  January  2004.  The 
BIA  released  the  database  to  the  tribe  and  all  intervening  parties  within 
the  30-day  requirement,  Velky  said. 

The  tribe's  positive  acknowledgement  sparked  a frenzied  effort  by 
Connecticut's  elected  officials,  a wealthy  anti-casino  group  of  Kent 
residents  and  its  powerful  White  Flouse-connected  Washington,  D.C. 
lobbyists  to  overturn  the  decision. 

After  an  appeal  by  the  state's  attorney  general  and  a campaign  by  the 
tribe's  opponents,  the  BIA  overturned  its  earlier  positive  decision  and 
removed  the  tribe's  federal  status. 

Velky  declined  to  speculate  on  what  might  be  found  in  the  documents,  but 
said  that  recent  disclosures  of  kickbacks,  campaign  donations  and 
influence  peddling  in  the  scandal  surrounding  indicted  former  lobbyist 
lack  Abramoff  have  raised  questions  about  the  decision-making  process  in 
the  federal  agency. 

"I  think  we  found  evidence  of  that  just  in  the  depositions  we  were 
allowed  to  do  in  our  discovery  this  past  spring  and  summer,"  Velky  said. 
The  tribe  deposed  local  and  state  officials  in  an  effort  to  discover  if 
they  violated  a provision  of  the  scheduling  order  that  prohibits  parties 
from  contacting  federal  decision-makers  by  using  the  citizens'  group  and 
its  lobbyists  as  surrogates. 

Abramoff  and  his  partner,  Michael  Scanlon,  are  accused  of  bilking  Indian 
tribes  of  more  than  $80  million. 

"The  Abramoff  investigation  certainly  uncovered  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  get  to  the  decision-makers  in  the  BIA.  We  would  hope  it  would  not 
affect  the  researchers  in  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgement,  but 
questions  have  to  be  asked,"  Velky  said. 

The  tribe  is  also  preparing  to  submit  a formal  request  to  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  to  investigate  the  events  and  process  involved  in 
the  BIA's  reversed  decision. 
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Cherokees  want  arbitrator  to  solve  tobacco  dispute 
Tribe  says  state  officials  violated  compact 
TAHLEQUAH  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
December  23,  2005 

Cherokee  officials  say  they  will  request  arbitration  in  their  dispute 
with  state  authorities  over  a tobacco  compact. 

The  tribe  reports  they  considered  going  to  an  independent  arbitrator 
back  in  August,  but  decided  it  against  it  at  the  time  because  negotiations 
were  continuing. 

"Both  governments  are  representing  their  interests  well,"  said  Chad 
Smith,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  "We've  just  agreed  to 
disagree  and  we  are  asking  a third  party  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  us." 

Governor  Brad  Henry  said  he  also  believed  arbitration  was  a good  idea. 
"After  several  months  of  good-faith,  government-to-government 
discussions,  it  has  become  clear  that  we  cannot  resolve  our  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  issue,"  Henry  said.  "All  parties  have  agreed  that  the  best 
course  of  action  is  to  settle  our  dispute  with  arbitration  and  the  help  of 
an  independent  party." 

The  tribe  is  asking  an  arbitrator  to  rule  that  the  state  broke  the 
compact  when  it  repealed  the  sales  tax  on  cigarettes,  which  the  tribe  says 
was  forbidden  under  terms  of  the  compact. 

The  compact  has  been  in  effect  since  January  2004. 

The  tribe  says  that  according  to  the  compact,  the  arbitration  process 
will  ask  that  each  side  select  one  arbitrator  and  then  these  two  will 
select  a third  arbitrator  that  is  approved  by  the  other  two. 

Familiar  to  sports  fans,  arbitration  is  when  a third-party  enters  into  a 
seemingly  deadlocked  dispute  and  hammers  out  an  agreement. 
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Delaware  Tribe  seeks  to  restore  federal  recognition 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
December  20,  2005 

BARTLESVILLE,  Okla.  (AP)  - A year  after  a federal  appeals  court  stripped 
the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  of  its  federal  recognition,  the  tribe  is 
running  out  of  money  and  shutting  its  doors. 

A for-sale  sign  hangs  on  the  tribe's  national  headquarters  building  and 
its  modern  Delaware  Health  & Wellness  Clinic  was  slated  to  close  on  Dec. 
21. 

In  October,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  tribe's  appeal, 
resulting  in  a loss  of  about  $7  million  the  tribe  received  annually  as  a 
federally  recognized  tribe. 

The  money  went  for  economic  development,  housing  and  nutrition  programs, 
and  the  tribe's  new  health  clinic,  which  opened  in  2003.  Without  new  money 
from  the  IHS,  the  clinic  can't  continue  operating. 

"It's  a judicial  travesty  what  has  happened  here,"  tribal  spokesman 
Ernest  Tiger  said. 

The  Cherokee  Nation,  which  sued  to  strip  the  Delawares  of  federal 


recognition,  said  the  Delawares  brought  the  problems  on  themselves. 

Cherokees  repeatedly  offered  to  agree  to  Delaware  recognition  if  the 
Delawares  agreed  not  to  assert  sovereignty  within  the  Cherokees'  14-county 
jurisdictional  area,  said  Melissa  Gower,  who  leads  the  Cherokees' 
government  relations  group. 

"We  object  to  the  Delawares  asserting  Indian  sovereignty  within  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  An  analogy  would  be  Oklahoma  objecting  to  Arkansas  trying 
to  exercise  state  authority  within  Oklahoma,"  Gower  said. 

Having  lost  in  court,  the  Delawares  are  ready  to  talk. 

"We're  trying  to  set  up  a meeting,"  said  Assistant  Chief  Derry  Douglas, 
who  has  been  leading  the  tribe  since  Chief  Doe  Brooks  was  ousted  Nov.  5 in 
continuing  fallout  from  the  federal  recognition  decision.  Election  of  a 
new  chief  is  scheduled  for  Dan.  21. 

"We  would  like  to  ask  them  to  help  us  get  our  federal  recognition  back," 
added  Wayne  Stull,  a member  of  the  tribe's  trust  board.  "It's  something  we 
need  to  talk  about  and  see  if  we  can  work  it  out  where  it  don't  make  us 
look  like  we're  begging." 

All  the  Delawares  interviewed  agreed  their  tribe  has  always  been 
separate  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  will  continue  to  be  - with  or 
without  federal  recognition. 

For  Stull  and  Douglas,  the  bottom  line  is  getting  the  Delawares'  federal 
funding  restored,  even  if  it  means  making  concessions. 

A harder  pill  to  swallow  may  be  letting  the  Cherokees  get  and  disburse 
the  Delawares'  federal  money.  When  the  Cherokees  put  that  on  the  table  in 
the  past,  the  Delawares  refused. 

"That's  not  acceptable,  not  to  our  people,"  said  Brooks,  the  ousted 
Delaware  chief.  "They  want  our  government  to  administer  services  to  them, 
not  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Stull  and  Douglas  don't  like  the  idea,  either. 

But  in  hindsight,  they  said  the  tribe  would  be  better  off  with  the 
Cherokees  controlling  their  money  than  having  no  money  at  all. 

"All  we  had  to  do  is  agree.  We'd  be  way  ahead  if  that  had  happened," 
Stull  said. 
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Oneida  Tribe  to  buy  prison  land 

Move  part  of  plan  to  regain  original  reservation 

By  Tony  Walter 

twa It er@greenbay pressgazette. com 
December  20,  2005 

ONEIDA  - The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  today  will  purchase  1,485  acres  of 
agricultural  land  from  the  state  near  the  Sanger  B.  Powers  Correctional 
Center,  laying  claim  to  the  largest  remaining  contiguous  parcel  of  land 
within  its  original  reservation. 

"We're  extremely  pleased,"  said  Tribal  Chief  of  Staff  Bill  Gollnick,  who 
will  join  Gov.  Dim  Doyle  for  the  closing  of  the  deal  at  the  Oneida 
Community  Health  Center  today.  "We  were  offered  the  land  in  the  1970s, 
but  we  didn't  have  the  resources  then  to  act  in  a timely  manner." 

The  tribe  will  pay  the  state  $9.1  million  for  the  land,  or  approximately 
$6,150  per  acre. 

Linder  the  purchase  agreement  approved  last  week  by  the  State  Building 
Commission,  the  state  will  lease  the  land  from  the  tribe  for  10  years 
for  $83,000  a year,  with  the  state  retaining  the  right  to  extend  the 
lease.  The  Department  of  Corrections  will  continue  to  operate  the  60-bed 


facility  for  transitional  inmates,  which  currently  has  110  men.  The 
facility  opened  in  1982. 

The  state  will  retain  149  acres  that  include  the  correctional  center, 
farm  building  and  firing  range. 

"This  helps  balance  our  budget  and  provide  property  tax  relief, 
education  funding  and  things  like  that,"  said  Sean  Dilweg,  state 
Department  of  Administration  executive  assistant. 

Gollnick  said  the  tribe  would  use  the  next  10  years  to  assess  its  future 
use  of  the  land,  which  has  been  owned  by  the  state  since  1921.  The  tribe 
will  pay  property  taxes  on  the  land  unless  it  is  put  into  federal  trust. 

According  to  Gollnick,  the  land  became  available  when  Department  of 
Corrections  officials  realized  that  fewer  inmates  were  pursuing 
agricultural  jobs  when  they  were  released. 

"The  state  has  indicated  that  it  might  be  moving  away  from  agriculture 
as  one  of  its  primary  vocations  for  transitional  inmates,"  Gollnick  said. 

All  but  100  acres  of  the  agricultural  land  is  in  Outagamie  County,  with 
the  rest  in  Brown  County. 

The  purchase  helps  the  tribe  fulfill  its  commitment  to  reacquire  its 
original  reservation  land.  The  Sanger  B.  Powers  Correctional  Center, 

N8375  County  Line  Road/County  U,  is  in  Outagamie  County. 
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Indian  alliance  will  get  Sheridan  Hall  bldg 
By  IR  Staff 
December  22,  2005 

The  Helena  Indian  Alliance,  a group  that  provides  health  care  and  other 
services  to  American  Indians  who  don't  live  on  reservations,  will  be  able 
to  acquire  a vacant  Army  Reserve  building  in  Helena,  Montana  Sen.  Max 
Baucus  said  in  a press  release  Thursday. 

Baucus  sponsored  a provision  in  a Defense  Department  authorization  bill 
that  will  convey  the  Army's  vacated  Sheridan  Hall  building  at  501  Euclid 
Ave.  to  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  late  Wednesday,  and  is  now  headed  to 
President  Bush  for  his  expected  signature,  Baucus  said. 

The  10,000-square-foot  building  was  vacated  in  2002  when  the  Army  moved 
the  reserve  armory  to  Fort  Harrison  to  join  all  Helena  military  personnel 
in  a coordinated  one-stop  location,  Baucus  said. 

With  the  new  building,  the  HIA  will  be  able  to,  among  other  things, 
house  up  to  50  employees  and  expand  its  health  care,  mental  health 
counseling,  and  education  services,  Baucus  said. 

"One  of  my  top  priorities  is  helping  to  ensure  that  all  Montanans  have 
access  to  quality,  affordable  health  care  and  this  building  will  help  meet 
that  goal,"  said  Baucus,  the  state's  senior  U.S.  Senator.  "We're  turning  a 
vacant  building  into  a new  opportunity  for  Native  Americans  in  Montana." 

The  defense  bill,  which  includes  the  Helena  land  conveyance  language, 
passed  the  Senate  Wednesday.  Once  Bush  signs  the  bill,  which  Baucus 
expects  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance  will  be 
able  to  move  in  after  30  days.  The  HIA  will  have  to  cover  any  costs 
associated  with  renovations  or  improvements. 

Louie  Clayborn,  HIA  executive  director,  praised  Baucus  for  working  to 
get  the  provision  passed. 

"This  facility,  new  to  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance,  will  greatly  enhance 
the  expansion  of  the  Leo  Pocha  Clinic  as  well  as  the  Helena  Indian 


Alliance's  mental  health,  counseling  and  education  services  for  cultural 
enhancement,"  Clayborn  said. 

"This  facility  will  not  only  serve  the  Native  American  population  in  the 
Helena  Tri  County  area  but  will  also  provide  services  to  tribal  members 
from  across  the  state  of  Montana,  as  well  as  our  existing  homeless  and  low 
income  social  services  for  those  seeking  help." 

Late  Wednesday  the  Senate  also  passed  the  defense  appropriations  bill, 
which  includes  more  than  $80  million  for  Montana's  defense  projects. 

Helena  area  projects  in  the  measure  include: 

- $2.5  million  for  MANG  in  Helena's  Joint  Force  wireless  redundant 
communications; 

- $700,000  for  Bozeman's  Hyperspectives ' landscape  environmental  study; 

- $3.4  million  for  MANG  in  Helena  to  provide  support  staff  for  Lewis  & 
Clark  Bicentennial  Commemoration;  and 

- $1.4  million  for  U.S.  Marines  in  Helena's  Marine  Expeditionary  Rifle 
Squad . 

Copyright  c.  Helena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Yurok  Tribe  makes  case  for  HCAOG  seat 
by  Nathan  Rushton 
December  23,  2005 

Representation  on  the  Humboldt  County  Association  of  Government's  board 
of  directors  isn't  just  a Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  issue,  according  to  a recent 
media  alert  from  the  Yurok  Tribe. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  last  week's  failed  attempts  by  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Tribe  to  gain  a representative  seat  on  HCAOG' s board  of  directors, 
the  Yurok  Tribe  is  coming  forward  to  weigh  in  on  the  issue. 

At  a special  meeting  Monday,  HCAOG  board  members  deadlocked  in  a vote  of 
4-4  to  allow  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  a representative  seat  on  the  board. 

"The  Yurok  Tribe  considers  this  an  opportune  time  to  put  forward  our 
views  on  the  question  of  tribal  eligibility  for  board-level  representation 
with  the  HCAOG,"  the  news  release  stated. 

But  representation  on  the  HCAOG  board  isn't  just  a Hoopa,  Yurok  or 
Native  American  tribal  issue,  but  rather  a matter  for  citizens  of  Humboldt 
County,  according  to  Yurok  officials. 

HCAOG  legal  counsel  David  Tranberg  said  it  isn't  as  easy  as  just  having 
a vote  by  board  members  to  decide  whether  to  allow  the  tribes  a seat  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

Representation  comes  down  to  a matter  of  state  law,  which  states  that 
groups  cannot  participate  because  they  don't  fit  the  definition  of  a 
public  agency,  Tranberg  said. 

According  to  the  Yurok  news  release,  the  state  Legislature  made  a 
"critical  change"  in  1990  to  the  California  Code  Section  6500  that  altered 
the  wording  of  the  statute  from  "includes"  to  read,  "includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to  ..." 

"In  our  view,  this  modified  the  intent  of  the  statute  from  being 
exclusionary  in  its  specific  listing  of  entities  deemed  to  be  public 
agencies  to  being  inclusive,"  the  news  release  stated. 

Tranberg  said  it  has  been  HCAOG 's  legal  opinion  that  for  the  tribes  to 
be  recognized  as  public  agencies,  they  would  have  to  have  legislation 
drafted  recognizing  them  as  such. 

Frustration  by  the  groups  for  not  being  given  a seat  should  be  expressed 
to  the  appropriate  agency,  Tranberg  said. 


"They  should  be  directing  that  at  the  state  Legislature/'  he  said. 

An  aide  to  First  District  Assemblywoman  Patty  Berg  confirmed  that  a 
legal  analysis  of  the  legislation  issue  is  being  investigated  by  Berg's 
office. 

When  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  originally  applied  for  a seat  on  the  HCAOG 
board,  California  Government  Code  Section  6500  contained  specific  language 
as  to  what  exactly  could  be  considered  a public  agency  for  purposes  of 
entering  into  a joint  powers  agency  like  HCAOG,  which  requires  its  members 
to  be  recognized  as  public  agencies. 

In  the  1980s,  the  area's  legislative  representative  authored  and  passed 
legislation  that  changed  the  code  which  specifically  provided  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Tribe  with  public  agency  status. 

Efforts  to  gain  representation  on  HCAOG 's  board  by  the  Yurok,  the 
largest  tribe  in  the  state,  were  made  in  2000  and  again  in  2005  - then 
again  at  last  week's  special  HCAOG  meeting. 

Rob  Bohrer,  a legal  representative  for  the  Yurok  Tribe,  doesn't  agree 
with  Tranberg's  legal  opinion,  but  said  the  tribe  wants  to  work 
cooperatively  with  HCAOG  to  arrive  at  a solution. 

Having  to  "spot  legislate"  for  each  of  the  tribes  to  gain  public  agency 
status  would  be  burdensome,  Bohrer  said. 

Because  the  Yurok  Tribe  provides  numerous  services,  including  education, 
child  welfare  advocacy  and  other  social  services  programs,  forestry, 
fishery,  watershed  and  environmental  departments,  as  well  as  maintaining 
and  operating  eight  separate  water  districts,  the  tribe  says  it  does  fall 
squarely  into  the  "public  agency"  category. 

Letters  requesting  representation  on  the  board  have  also  been  received 
by  HCAOG  from  the  Karuk  Tribe  and  the  Blue  Lake  and  Trinidad  rancherias. 

In  its  May  letter  to  HCAOG,  the  Karuk  Tribe  stated  they  are  "very 
concerned"  that  the  tribe's  area  is  not  being  represented. 

Because  of  that  remoteness,  the  tribe  has  unique  transportation  needs, 
the  letter  stated 
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State,  Lower  Elwha  agree  to  negotiations  over  graving  yard  site 
by  DIM  CASEY 
December  23,  2005 

PORT  ANGELES  - Gov.  Christine  Gregoire  and  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Chairwoman 
Frances  Charles  agreed  Thursday  on  formal  negotiations  of  all  issues  that 
separate  the  state  and  tribe  over  Tse-whit-zen  and  the  former  Hood  Canal 
Bridge  graving  yard. 

The  talks  will  begin  early  in  2006. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Lower  Elwha  agreed  to  support  the  state's  building 
of  huge  concrete  anchors  on  the  shoreward  edge  of  the  former  graving  yard 
site  on  the  Port  Angeles  waterfront. 

The  state  also  will  reimburse  the  tribe  for  more  than  $600,000  in  wages 
paid  to  108  of  its  members  for  archaeological  work  performed  at  Tse-whit- 
zen  . 

"The  governor  committed  to  Frances  Charles  to  move  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  clear  up  a past  reimbursement  issue,"  said  Tom  Fitzsimmons, 
Gregoire's  chief  of  staff. 

"Frances  Charles  committed  to  the  governor  to  publicly  support  and  allow 
the  anchor  construction  on  the  site  to  move  forward  through  the  permitting 
process . " 

Issues  of  the  permitting  process  - such  as  preservation  of  historical 


items  - will  be  among  the  first  topics  of  the  upcoming  negotiations. 

Also  on  the  table  in  the  discussions  will  be  what  will  happen  to  20,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  removed  from  Tse-whit-zen  and  trucked  to  the  Shotwell 
Recycling  Facility  west  of  Port  Angeles. 

The  tribe  wants  the  earth  returned  to  Tse-whit-zen  and  sifted  for 
ancestral  remains  and  funerary  artifacts  from  the  2, 700-year-old  site. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Tribe's  land  dispute  with  federal  government  dates  back  half-century 
by  VANESSA  RENEE  CASAVANT 
December  22,  2005 

LAPUSFI  - Land  dispute  talks  between  Olympic  National  Park  and  the 
Quileute  tribe  continue  to  simmer  with  a new  "no  trespassing"  sign  posted 
at  the  trailhead  to  Second  Beach. 

The  tribe  replaced  a temporary  sign  with  an  industrial-strength  one 
earlier  this  month  while  awaiting  answers  from  park  representatives  about 
a proposed  land  swap. 

The  tribe  initiated  the  land  swap  almost  a year  ago  to  obtain  higher 
ground  for  moving  the  center  of  its  village  out  of  a tsunami  zone. 

At  the  same  time,  tribal  members  hoped  to  resolve  a more  than  50-year- 
old  boundary  dispute. 

The  deal  went  awry  in  October  when  the  tribe  discovered  that  all  of  the 
land  it  sought  bordering  the  reservation  on  its  southern  end  was 
designated  as  restricted  wilderness  in  1988  by  Congress  and  could  not  be 
traded . 

In  reaction,  the  tribe  closed  public  access  to  the  trailhead  of  Second 
Beach  and  the  breakwater  south  of  Rialto  Beach. 

"Our  children  and  our  old  people  are  playing  and  living  in  the  tsunami 
zone  while  we  talk  and  talk,"  said  Quileute  Tribal  Chairman  Russell 
Woodruff  Sr.  about  closing  Second  Beach. 

"We  don't  need  anymore  talk." 

The  park  delivered  its  official  position  regarding  the  failed  land  swap 
in  November,  but  a deal  has  yet  to  be  reached. 

Details  surrounding  the  park's  proposal  have  not  been  disclosed  due  to  a 
confidentially  agreement  between  the  two  parties. 

The  tribe's  legal  representative,  Paul  Siewell,  said  there  are  still 
unanswered  questions  regarding  what  land  is  available. 

"We  don't  want  any  land  that  has  environmental  restrictions  from 
developing  it,"  Siewell  said. 

Barb  Maynes,  spokeswoman  for  the  park,  said  more  time  is  needed  to 
devise  a viable  solution  for  simultaneously  resolving  the  long-standing 
northern  boundary  issue  and  request  for  higher  ground  along  the  southern 
boundary. 

"It's  a new  way  of  looking  at  a very  old  question,"  she  said. 

"There's  a lot  of  history  there,  and  that's  the  issue." 
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ANWR  battle  rages  in  Senate 

By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 

December  20j  2005 

WASHINGTON  - House  of  Representatives  approval  of  oil  drilling  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was  less  than  five  hours  old  Monday 
morning  when  senators  took  up  the  debatej  but  they  aren't  expected  to  vote 
on  the  issue  until  Wednesday. 

The  House  passed  the  annual  defense  appropriations  bill  with  ANWR 
drilling  language  attached  at  5 a.m.  Monday  by  a vote  of  308-106j  although 
the  real  test  - an  earlier  vote  on  waiving  procedural  objections  - was 
much  closerj  passing  214-201. 

When  the  Senate  opened  its  floor  session  at  9:30  a.m.j  Sen.  Russ 
Feingoldj  D-Wis.j  asked  how  his  colleagues  could  even  consider  approving 
the  same  bill. 

The  conference  committee  that  merged  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
Sunday  clearly  violated  a Senate  rule  by  adding  the  ANWR  riderj  he  said. 

"Conferees  shall  not  insert  in  their  report  matter  not  committed  to  them 
by  either  housej " the  Senate's  Rule  28  states.  The  ANWR  language  was  in 
neither  the  House  nor  Senate  version  of  the  defense  spending  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  committee's  addition  of  ANWR  will  thus  make  the  entire 
bill  subject  to  challenge  by  any  senator.  The  challengej  called  a point  of 
orderj  will  certainly  be  upheld  by  the  Senate  parliamentarian  andj 
ultimatelyj  the  Senate's  presiding  officer  Feingold  said. 

A successful  point  of  order  would  block  the  bill's  passage.  To  avoid 
that  resultj  Alaska  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  and  other  pro-drilling  senators  are 
expected  to  try  to  reject  the  parliamentarian ' s rulingj  a move  that  would 
mock  the  Senate's  own  ruleSj  Feingold  said. 

Stevens  agreed  that  the  Senate  rule  prohibits  the  addition  of  the  ANWR 
language.  However  he  saidj  other  rules  also  allow  senators  the 
flexibility  to  temporarily  waive  the  restriction  by  rejecting  the 
parliamentarian ' s decision. 

"It's  not  destroying  the  rule.  It's  a disagreement j " Stevens  said.  "We 
shouldn't  have  people  saying  we're  breaking  the  rules." 

Why  thenj  Feingold  askedj  did  Stevens  also  insert  language  that  would 
reinstate  the  plain  interpretation  of  Rule  28  upon  the  bill's  passage.  If 
Stevens  is  not  destroying  the  rulej  then  such  language  should  not  be 
necessaryj  he  said. 

Stevens  said  he  is  just  following  past  procedure.  The  language 
reinstating  the  rule  ensures  that  the  parliamentarian  does  not  view  the 
rejection  of  the  specific  point  of  order  as  a precedent  that  undermines 
the  enforceability  of  the  general  rule  in  the  futurej  Stevens  said. 

He  noted  that  Sen.  Harry  Reidj  the  Democratic  minority  leader j helped 
overrule  the  parliamentarian  and  pass  similar  language  protecting  the 
rule's  continued  enforceability  on  another  bill  several  years  ago. 

Reid  said  Stevens  was  playing  "intellectual  games"  to  justify  his 
attempt  to  trample  the  rule. 

"This  has  never  been  done  beforej " Reid  said.  His  earlier  action  to 
which  Stevens  referred  was  taken  on  a "bipartisan  basis , " he  said. 

Stevens  himselfj  thoughj  may  need  a little  bipartisan  help  to  overcome 
the  rule.  He  has  said  he'll  need  at  least  a majority  of  senatorSj  maybe 
morej  to  defeat  the  parliamentarian ' s decision. 

In  a vote  on  ANWR  last  monthj  51  of  100  senators  approved  ANWR  drilling. 
The  vote  on  the  point  of  order  will  test  whether  the  same  block  will  view 
ANWR  development  as  worthy  of  a rule  waiver. 

Stevens  said  the  rule  has  been  ignored  many  times.  In  factj  it  will  need 
to  be  ignored  this  week  if  senators  want  to  save  other  provisions  added  in 
conference  to  the  defense  billj  such  as  funding  for  avian  flu  preparation. 

The  conference  bill  also  proposes  to  create  a Gulf  of  Mexico  recovery 
fund  and  send  a stream  of  federal  ANWR  leasing  and  royalty  money  to  it. 
Another  5 percent  of  the  federal  ANWR  revenue  would  pay  for  low-income 
heating  assistance. 


Another  section  of  the  bill  would  send  money  earned  from  the  coming 
auction  of  federal  radio  spectrum  to  a variety  of  security,  disaster  and 
conservation  efforts. 

All  these  additions  were  "beyond  the  scope  of  the  original 
appropriation"  bills,  Stevens  said.  "No  question.  We  added  it." 

They're  good  and  urgent  causes,  though,  he  said,  and  ANWR  drilling  fits 
the  same  definition.  The  decline  in  domestic  oil  production  must  be 
reversed,  he  said,  and  this  is  the  year  to  do  it  because  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  voted  this  year  for  ANWR  drilling  on  other  bills,  even 
though  the  provision  had  to  be  removed  from  those  bills  to  ensure  their 
passage. 

At  Sunday's  conference  committee  meeting.  Rep.  David  Obey,  D-Wis.,  said 
Stevens  was  "sprinkling"  the  radio  spectrum  money  around  the  country  to 
lure  senators  into  voting  for  ANWR  drilling. 

"You're  trying  to  make  them  an  offer  they  can't  refuse,"  Obey  said. 

"Isn't  that  really  what  the  game  is  here?" 

"That's  not  the  point,"  Stevens  said.  "It's  a means  of  assuring  there  is 
continued  funding  of  money  for  disasters." 

Stevens  invoked  the  1964  Alaska  earthquake:  "I  remember  how  we  were 
treated,  and  I remember  how  long  it  took  us  to  get  assistance.  So  I'm 
committed  to  this  and  I've  been  working  with  these  people  ever  since  (the 
hurricane) . So  if  you  want  to  belittle  it,  you  go  ahead  and  belittle  it." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  that  you're  being  driven  on  this  issue  by  your  concern 
for  the  Gulf,"  Obey  retorted. 

Senators  on  the  conference  committee  backed  drilling  11-8,  with  several 
voting  by  proxy.  House  members  voted  12-6  in  favor  of  drilling. 

While  much  of  the  debate  Monday  focused  on  the  expected  point  of  order 
against  the  ANWR  language,  there  remains  a second  way  Democrats  could  stop 
the  bill:  a filibuster. 

Several  vowed  Monday  in  a news  conference  to  use  that  tool  if  necessary. 

Stevens  needs  60  votes  to  stop  them.  He  hasn't  found  that  many  pro- 
drilling senators  in  recent  years,  but  neither  has  the  ANWR  provision  been 
placed  on  "must-pass"  legislation  such  as  a defense  spending  bill. 

"I  don't  think  he  would  have  done  what  he  is  going  to  do  if  he  didn't 
have  the  votes,"  said  Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska,  in  a meeting  with 
reporters  Monday  afternoon.  "Sen.  Stevens  is  pretty  good  at  this  business 
and  I would  say  the  chances  are  very  good  that  he  would  be  successful. 
Again,  I don't  operate  in  that  body.  I'm  just  pleased  we  passed  it  out  of 
the  House  again . " 

Senate  Democrats,  in  their  news  conference,  said  Stevens  is  endangering 
timely  passage  of  the  defense  spending  bill. 

"Sen.  Stevens  says  he's  not  holding  up  the  process,  but  he  is,"  said  Sen. 
Maria  Cantwell,  D-Wash.  "He  knows  very  well  that  we  could  all  go  home 
today.  We  could  pass  these  outstanding  pieces  of  legislation  regarding 
defense  and  other  things  and  be  gone.  But  he  wants  to  stay  here.  If  he 
wants  to  stay  here,  then  we'll  stay  here  to  fight." 

Sen.  Bill  Frist,  the  Senate  Republican  leader,  filed  a motion  Monday 
evening  that  proposes  to  limit  debate  time  and  thus  block  the  filibuster. 

A vote  on  that  motion,  which  requires  the  60  votes  to  pass,  could  come 
very  early  Wednesday  morning  unless  senators  agree  to  take  it  up  sooner. 

Bills  created  by  a conference  committee  can't  be  amended  on  the  House  or 
Senate  floor  because,  by  their  nature,  they  represent  the  final  effort  to 
resolve  differences  between  the  bodies. 

So  if  ANWR  drilling  opponents  succeed  in  stopping  the  defense  bill  in 
the  Senate,  it  would  raise  a question  of  how  and  when  Congress  will  pay 
for  the  military  this  federal  fiscal  year,  which  is  already  almost  three 
months  old. 

Stevens  has  said  that  shouldn't  be  much  of  a challenge. 

"If  we  lose,  then  we'll  reconstitute  the  conference  and  ANWR  will  be 
out,"  he  said  Saturday. 

The  conference  committee  was  automatically  disbanded  when  the  House 
passed  the  bill  Monday  morning.  Any  changes  made  by  a new  conference 
committee  would  have  to  secure  full  Senate  and  House  approval. 

But  House  members  are  leaving  town.  While  the  House  hasn't  formally 
adjourned,  the  leadership  doesn't  expect  to  bring  members  back  this  year 


to  consider  any  more  legislation.  Young  said. 

Young  said  he  didn't  know  when  a final  defense  bill  might  be  passed  if 
Senate  Democrats  stop  it  this  week. 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached  at  (202)  662-8721 
or  sbishop@newsminer.com  . 

Copyright  c.  2005  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  & Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Salmon  Plan  Concerns  Tribes 
By  Elizabeth  Wynne  Johnson 
Secember  20,  2005 

COEUR  D'ALENE,  ID  2005-12-20  A federal  judge  in  Portland  is  weighing 
arguments  over  a proposal  to  help  salmon  by  boosting  water  flows  in  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  one-year  plan  would  draw  down  reservoirs  in  order  to  send  more  water 
downstream. 

A coalition  of  Inland  Northwest  tribes  has  testified  AGAINST  the  plan. 
They  say  lowering  the  water  levels  could  expose  ancient  burial  sites, 
making  them  vulnerable  to  looters. 

James  Schroeder  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  says  there's  room  to 
strike  a balance. 

"We  have  two  resources  that  need  to  be  protected.  And  I think  that  we 
need  to  work  cooperatively,  and  we  need  to  be  creative  in  coming  up  with 
a solution  that  protects  both  the  cultural  sites  and  the  fish  resource." 

The  court  is  expected  to  rule  by  the  end  of  the  month  on  how  much  water 
will  be  sent  downstream  in  2006. 

A long-term  Columbia  River  management  plan  is  also  in  the  works. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  Boise  State  Radio. 
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Tribe  ordered  to  disclose  finances 
Judge  rules  Catawbas  must  turn  over  records 
to  group  claiming  misuse  of  money 
By  Denyse  C.  Middleton  The  Herald 
December  23,  2005 

YORK  - The  Catawba  Indian  Nation  must  turn  over  some  of  the  tribe's 
financial  records  to  a group  of  members  who  allege  the  Catawba  leadership 
has  misused  tribal  money,  a judge  ruled  this  week. 

The  decision  by  master-in-equity  judge  Jack  Kimball  is  a victory  in  the 
ongoing  legal  battle  of  dissident  tribal  members  who  have  long  been  at 
odds  with  Chief  Gilbert  Blue  and  the  tribe's  executive  committee. 

Kimball's  ruling  means  the  five  plaintiffs  will  have  access  to  the 
financial  records  as  they  try  to  win  a lawsuit  that  contends  the  executive 
committee  has  failed  to  hold  regular  elections,  is  in  office  illegally  and 
has  misused  money  from  the  tribe's  landmark  1993  settlement  with  federal. 


state  and  local  governments. 

"We're  very  interested  in  seeing  what  the  books  reveal/'  said  D.D. 
Mosteller,  the  attorney  for  the  group  that  is  suing  the  executive 
committee. 

"I  think  it's  a step  forward  in  the  litigation  and  it's  going  to  be 
helpful  to  my  clients/'  he  said. 

Kimball  ordered  that  the  tribe  must  hand  over  records  regarding:  $45 
million  of  the  $50  million  the  tribe  received  in  the  1993  agreement  that 
settled  longtime  land  claims;  several  federal  grants  the  tribe  received; 
and  revenue  from  the  Catawba  Bingo  operation  on  Cherry  Road  in  Rock  Hill. 
The  records  must  be  produced  within  30  days,  he  ruled. 

Tribal  leaders  have  not  decided  whether  they  will  appeal  the  order, 
attorney  lay  Bender  said  Wednesday. 

The  1993  settlement  ended  a tribal  land  claim  and  gave  the  York 
County-based  tribe  recognition  as  a limited  sovereign  Indian  nation.  The 
settlement  also  gave  the  tribe  the  right  to  operate  two  bingo  parlors.  The 
tribe  opened  its  Cherry  Road  bingo  hall  in  1997. 

Catawba  leaders  will  do  whatever  they  have  to  do  to  comply  with  the 
judge's  order.  Chief  Blue  said. 

Bender  contends  the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  the  records  because 
they  were  irrelevant  to  the  lawsuit. 

"Our  dispute  is  over  what  information  has  been  requested  and  whether  it 
has  a relief  to  what  the  plaintiffs  want,"  Bender  said. 

The  state  lawsuit  is  a continuation  of  a 1998  federal  suit  filed  by  16 
members  of  the  tribe  who  challenged  the  tribe's  leadership.  The  suit  was 
dismissed  in  May  2004  by  a federal  appeals  court  in  Virginia. 

However,  five  months  later,  the  suit  was  re-filed  in  state  court. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 
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Lumbee  tribe  probing  purchase  of  tribal  council  member's  house 
Associated  Press 
December  22,  2005 

PEMBROKE,  N.C.  - The  Lumbee  Tribe  paid  off  the  mortgage  of  a council 
member  and  now  some  of  his  colleagues  want  to  know  why. 

The  council  had  denied  an  application  from  David  Carter  for  mortgage 
help,  but  records  show  that  the  tribe  still  paid  off  $71,000  he  owed  for 
his  house  in  Lumberton. 

Tribal  Speaker  Lawrence  Locklear  and  Welford  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
council's  Housing  Committee,  began  investigating  the  payment  this  week. 

Carter,  who  is  the  emergency  management  director  for  Robeson  County, 
said  he  applied  in  September  to  refinance  his  house  through  a tribal 
program. 

"My  understanding  was  I was  eligible  for  that  and  proceeded  from  there," 
Carter  said.  "When  I requested  the  information,  I told  them  I was  not 
looking  for  any  favoritism." 

Carter  said  he  had  been  asking  about  the  program  for  more  than  a year. 

"Basically,  anyone  is  eligible  for  it  if  they  make  an  application  and 
can  make  the  payments,"  he  said.  "That  is  the  only  thing  I know." 

Carter's  house  was  instead  bought  by  the  tribe  and  will  be  rolled  over 
into  the  refinancing  program.  Deputy  Tribal  Administrator  lames  Hardin 
said.  Linder  the  acquisition  program,  the  tribe  pays  off  the  mortgage.  The 
tribe  becomes  the  mortgage  holder  and  charges  a lower  or  no  interest  rate 
to  the  tribal  member. 

The  deal  with  Carter  reflects  poorly  on  the  tribal  government,  Locklear 


said . 

"It  exacerbates  rumors  in  the  community  that  the  council  members  are  out 
to  get  for  themselves,  which  is  not  true,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't  look  good, 
and  it  doesn't  help  the  Tribal  Council's  image  either." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Group  warns  Tribes  of  Methane  risks 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
December  17,  2005 

ETHETE  - Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  residents  were  urged  Thursday 
night  to  get  ahead  of  coal-bed  methane  development,  and  make  sure  they  - 
not  energy  companies  - call  the  shots. 

The  advice  came  from  members  of  Powder  River  Basin  Resource  Council, 
which  has  had  extensive  experience  with  energy  companies. 

Council  members  traveled  to  Ethete  at  the  invitation  of  the  Wind  River 
Alliance  conservation  group  to  share  stories  of  how  they  say  Powder  River 
Basin  energy  developers  have  damaged  soils,  meadows  and  cottonwood  trees 
with  saline  water  pumped  away  from  coal  seams  to  release  methane  gas. 

Wes  Martel,  a board  member  of  the  alliance,  welcomed  council  members, 
saying  Indian  reservations  throughout  the  West  are  under  siege  by  energy 
companies  and  a Bush  administration  that's  "cutting  a lot  of  corners." 

The  Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern  Shoshone  Wind  River  reservation  tribes 
have  expressed  concern  about  coal-bed  methane  development  on  the  Riverton 
Dome  by  Devon  Energy,  which  is  proposing  more  than  300  new  wells. 

Dill  Morrison,  an  organizer  of  the  Powder  River  Basin  Resource  Council, 
said  coal-bed  methane  development  requires  a staggering  amount  of 
inf rastructure . She  said  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  predicting 
50,000  coal-bed  methane  wells  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  over  the  next 
decade,  which  also  means: 

* 17,000  miles  of  new  roads. 

* 4 million  acre  feet  of  saline  water  pumped  out  of  the  coal  formations. 

* 20,000  miles  of  pipeline. 

* 5,300  miles  of  power  lines. 

* 200,000  acres  of  land  stripped  bare  of  vegetation. 

* 1,800  to  4,000  waste  pits. 

Morrison  urged  Wind  River  reservation  residents  to  learn  from  mistakes 
made  by  Powder  River  Basin  residents.  For  example,  she  said,  waste  pits 
are  not  necessary  and  should  never  be  allowed,  as  closed  loop  drilling 
systems  don't  need  crude  waste  pits  for  the  deposition  of  slurries  and 
waste  oils. 

"You  need  to  get  out  in  front  and  be  in  the  driver's  seat,"  Morrison 
told  about  three  dozen  audience  members. 

In  a wide-ranging  slide  show,  Morrison  showed  photographic  slides  of 
salt-encrusted  stream  beds,  pastures  and  pivot  irrigation  sites;  methane 
gas  bubbling  up  in  the  middle  of  stock  ponds;  vast  clouds  of  dust  stirred 
up  by  industrial  traffic;  flooded  pastures;  and  miles  of  dead  cottonwood 
trees . 

She  urged  tribal  residents  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  sovereign 
nation  status  under  the  law,  which  gives  the  tribes  much  more  power  over 
energy  development  than  the  state,  county  and  municipal  officials  in  the 
Powder  River  Basin  country. 

"I  invite  you  to  come  visit  us,"  said  Morrison,  who  has  also  advised  the 


Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  in  Montana  and  the  First  Nations  tribes  of  British 
Columbia  in  Canada  about  how  to  deal  with  coal-bed  methane  development. 

Other  members  of  the  resource  council  spoke  about  their  mostly  negative 
experiences  dealing  with  energy  companies  large  and  small. 

Norman  Willow,  a member  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Business  Council,  said 
unrestrained  coal-bed  methane  development  is  not  going  to  happen  on  the 
reservation,  "not  on  my  watch." 

He  spoke  guardedly,  saying  that  tribal  leaders  are  already  at  work  on 
the  issue. 

Brodie  Farquhar  is  a freelance  reporter  based  in  Lander. 

He  can  be  reached  at  brodiefarquhar@hotmail.com. 

Copyright  c.  1995-2005  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 
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Tribe  project  leads  to  land  deal 

Nisqually's  power-line  reroute  opens  agreement  that  may  expand  reservation 
By  John  Dodge 
The  Olympian 
December  18,  2005 

The  Nisqually  Indian  Reservation's  frontage  along  state  Route  510  has  a 
new  look  these  days. 

Gone  since  November  are  the  twin  Bonneville  Power  Administration  lines 
and  towers  that  cut  a 250-foot-wide  swath  through  about  13  acres  of  tribal 
property  for  more  than  50  years. 

At  the  tribe's  request,  the  major  transmission  lines  were  rerouted 
slightly  to  the  south  on  Fort  Lewis  property,  freeing  up  the  tribal  land 
for  future  development  directly  across  the  highway  from  the  tribe's  Red 
Wind  Casino. 

And  that's  not  all  there  is  to  the  project,  explained  tribal 
environmental  planner  Curtis  Stanley. 

A land  exchange  and  sale  involving  the  tribe,  Thurston  County  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  in  the  works  that  would: 

* Give  the  tribe  title  to  168  acres  of  military  reservation  north  of 
Route  510  adjacent  to  the  existing  tribal  reservation  boundary. 

* Provide  Fort  Lewis  with  416  acres  of  land  it  currently  leases  from 
Thurston  County  in  six  scattered  parcels  within  the  Army's  Rainier 
training  area. 

The  land  deal,  which  has  the  tribe  buying  the  land  from  the  county  and 
swapping  it  with  the  military  for  the  new  tribal  reservation  land,  has  not 
been  finalized. 

The  land  exchange  was  a condition  of  the  Army  granting  Bonneville  a real 
estate  permit  to  build  the  transmission  line  corridor  on  the  military 
reservation,  explained  Fort  Lewis  spokesman  Doe  Hitt. 

But  the  power  lines  are  no  longer  encumbering  the  tribal  land,  Stanley 
said . 

"We've  talked  about  relocating  those  power  lines  for  years,"  Stanley 
said . 

In  close  proximity  to  tribal  homes  and  the  tribal  center,  the  power 
lines  also  were  a source  of  safety  concerns  for  tribal  members,  Stanley 
said . 

"I  remember  climbing  on  the  towers  as  a kid,"  tribal  elder  Ramona  Wells 
said . 

The  two  BPA  leases  were  brokered  more  than  50  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  tribe  never  received  any  compensation  for  the 


right-of -way,  Stanley  said. 

"The  power  lines  were  never  very  well  accepted  by  the  tribe/'  he  said. 
Now  the  tribe  can  move  forward  with  a comprehensive  land-use  plan  for 
the  highway  frontage  and  the  larger  block  of  new  tribal  reservation 
property . 

No  specific  plans  are  in  place,  he  said. 

"We'll  be  working  on  the  master  plan  for  the  next  two  or  three  years," 
he  said. 

John  Dodge  covers  the  environment  and  energy  for  The  Olympian. 

He  can  be  reached  at  360-754-5444  or  jdodge@theolympian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Olympian.  A Knight  Ridder  Publication. 
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HEALTH  SURVEY:  UND  center  to  begin  study  on  Indian  vets 
Reservations  medical  needs  to  be  asssessed 
By  David  Dodds  Herald  Staff  Writer 
December  21,  2005 

UND  Rural  Health  Center  will  launch  a project  next  month  to  assess  the 
health-care  needs  of  American  Indian  service  veterans. 

Researchers  from  the  center,  a division  of  UND's  School  of  Medicine  and 
Health  Sciences,  will  start  by  studying  the  needs  of  American  Indian 
veterans  in  North  Dakota.  They'll  survey  veterans  on  four  reservations  and 
one  tribal  service  area  in  the  state  over  the  next  year. 

Five  hundred  veterans  (100  from  each  tribal  community  that  agrees  to 
participate)  randomly  will  be  selected  for  the  survey.  It  will  ask  about 
health  risk  behaviors,  health  screenings,  health-care  access,  and  chronic 
diseases  among  veterans  using  face-to-face  interviews. 

The  interviews  will  be  conducted  by  UND  Indian  students  or  by  members  of 
Indian  veteran  organizations  on  their  home  reservations.  They  will  be 
trained  on  data  collecting  interviewing  skills  by  faculty  and  staff  from 
the  rural  health  center  and  UND  medical  school. 

"Increased  coordination  of  services  between  the  (Veteran's 
Administration)  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  needed  to  address  our 
veterans'  health  needs,"  said  Dr.  Leander  (Russ)  McDonald,  who  is  heading 
the  project.  "We  hope  the  information  that  will  result  from  this  study 
will  help  to  close  that  gap." 

Bremer  grant 

The  information  gathered  will  be  shared  with  the  tribes,  the  North 
Dakota  Department  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The 
information  will  be  used  by  tribal,  state  and  federal  policy  makers  to 
develop  policy  to  address  the  needs  of  American  Indian  veterans. 

The  project  is  being  funded  by  a nearly  $100,000  grant  from  the  Otto 
Bremer  Foundation. 

The  foundation  is  committed  to  supporting  projects  that  engage 
communities,  make  voices  heard  and  cause  change  said  Elsa  Vega-Perez,  Otto 
Bremer  Foundation  senior  program  officer. 

"This  project  will  connect  people  to  bring  about  change  and  ensure  a 
connection  across  generations,"  she  said. 

Bringing  awareness 

McDonald,  himself  an  American  Indian  veteran,  receives  disability 
benefits  for  a service-related  injury.  He  said  American  Indian  veterans 
often  don't  know  what  benefits  are  available  to  them. 

"We  hope  to  assist  and  inform  both  health  providers  and  recipients  of 


health  care  through  this  project/'  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald,  A Knight  Ridder  Publication. 
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Heartbeat  of  the  Nez  Perce  tragedy 
VERNON  PETERSON 
December  18,  2005 

The  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  may  be  the  most  unusual  component 
of  America's  park  system.  Consisting  of  38  sites  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  it  commemorates  the  history  of  Chief  Joseph's  band  of 
Nez  Perce  and  their  1877  flight  from  the  U.S.  military,  which  was  trying 
to  uproot  them  from  their  ancestral  homeland  in  northeastern  Oregon's 
Wallowa  Valley  and  force  them  onto  a reservation  in  Idaho. 

Traveling  1,200  miles  in  three  months,  about  750  Nez  Perce,  two-thirds 
of  them  women  and  children,  alternately  fought  and  evaded  the  military 
force  of  2,000  men  chasing  them  from  Wallowa  Lake  to  the  site  of  Bear  Paw 
Battlefield  in  Montana,  just  short  of  the  Canadian  border,  where  the  band, 
finally  cornered,  surrendered. 

This  oft-told  story  is  rehearsed  again  in  Kent  Nerburn's  "Chief  Joseph  & 
the  Flight  of  the  Nez  Perce:  The  Untold  Story  of  an  American  Tragedy." 
Nerburn's  crisp,  energetic  account  is  framed  by  the  history  of  the  Nez 
Perce  tribe  and  the  sweep  of  events  that  kept  the  Nez  Perce  at  the  center 
of  Pacific  Northwest  history,  from  first  contact  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  to  the  turmoil  and  tragedy  of  the  tribe's  encounter  with 
Marcus  Whitman  and  other  Christian  missionaries,  to  the  intrusion  of 
settlers  and  miners  into  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  the  1870s. 

There  was  a pattern  of  inevitability  to  the  process,  as  tribe  by  tribe. 
Native  Americans  were  forced  off  traditional  lands  and  onto  small,  remnant 
reservations  out  of  the  way  of  Euro-American  settlement.  But  the  Nez 
Perce's  challenge  to  the  American  military,  following  George  Custer's  1876 
defeat  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  earned  a harsh  response  from  the  federal 
government,  as  Chief  Joseph's  band  was  sent  to  live  in  exile  in  Indian 
Territory  in  Oklahoma. 

Nerburn  portrays  Joseph  as  a reluctant  warrior  and  hero,  who  pursued 
peace  even  as  the  band  fled,  and  who  craftily  used  his  growing  post-war 
fame  and  near  mythic  stature  to  lobby  the  federal  government  to  return  the 
Nez  Perce  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They  did  return  in  1885,  but  not  to 
their  ancestral  lands  in  the  Wallowas.  Some  were  sent  to  the  Nez  Perce 
reservation  at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  Chief  Joseph  and  others  were  sent  to  the 
Colville  reservation  in  Washington,  where  Joseph  died  and  was  buried  in 
1904.  (His  father.  Old  Chief  Joseph,  is  buried  at  the  north  end  of  Wallowa 
Lake. ) 

Nerburn  claims  his  account  is  a fresh  one,  with  new  interpretations  of 
"contested  issues,"  but  his  decision  to  dispense  with  footnotes  may  have 
severely  compromised  the  usefulness  of  his  work. 

For  a story  of  such  importance,  it  is  not  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to 
"comprehensive  source  notes"  in  the  work  of  others,  such  as  Alvin 
Josephy's  classic  "The  Nez  Perce  Indians  and  the  Opening  of  the  Northwest, 
or  to  assure  us  that  his  account  follows  the  historical  record.  "Each 
moment,  each  occurrence  in  this  saga  as  I have  recreated  it,"  Nerburn 
writes,  is  how  "at  least  one  participant  or  first-hand  observer  understood 
it  to  have  happened."  But  that  does  not  begin  to  explain  how  he  molded 
those  individual  views  into  a coherent  one  of  his  own. 

To  be  fair,  Nerburn  is  trying  to  tell  a story  with  a "heartbeat"  rather 


than  a conventional  "bloodless,  analytical,  history."  And  his  book  reads 
like  fictionalized  history,  in  the  vein  of  Mari  Sandoz's  "Crazy  Horse,"  a 
splendid  model. 

The  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  sites  include  Chief  Joseph's 
burial  site  at  Colville  and  Old  Chief  Joseph's  gravesite  at  Wallowa  Lake, 
as  well  as  the  battlefields  and  campgrounds  used  by  the  Nez  Perce  during 
their  flight.  The  Nez  Perce  have  never  relinquished  their  ties  to  the 
Wallowa  country,  and  continue  the  fight  to  preserve  its  character.  The 
current  controversy  involves  a proposed  development  near  Old  Chief 
Joseph's  grave  site. 

The  Nez  Perce  park  brochure  says  the  multisite  park  is  "as  much  an  idea 
as  it  is  actual  physical  property."  Nerburn's  narrative,  with  its  powerful 
"heartbeat,"  brings  the  idea  to  life.  But  readers  seeking  documented 
detail  and  nuanced  interpretation  will  have  to  find  them  elsewhere. 

Vernon  Peterson  recently  reviewed  "Hope  and  Other  Dangerous  Pursuits" 
by  Laila  Lalami  for  The  Oregonian. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oregonian.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Sons 

The  Men  of  the  Yakama  Nation 
December  19,  2005 

Tradition.  Without  it,  the  men  of  the  Yakama  Nation  say  they  would  lose 
their  identity. 

Today,  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic  presents  a series  of  photographs  and 
stories  reflecting  how  keeping  tradition  - or  losing  it  - has  shaped 
the  lives  of  Yakama  men. 

Introduction 

It  begins  with  the  ringing  of  a bell. 

Seven  Yakama  drummers  in  moccasins  and  shirts  colorfully  trimmed  with 
ribbons  line  one  end  of  the  longhouse,  singing  songs  dating  back  countless 
generations . 

Dancing  children  circle  the  dirt  floor  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
giving  thanks  for  the  salmon,  deer,  elk,  roots  and  berries. 

In  the  kitchen,  women  quietly  prepare  the  dinner  that  will  follow  the 
services . 

Similar  ceremonies  take  place  each  Sunday  in  12  longhouses  and  three 
Shaker  churches  on  the  1.2-million-acre  Yakama  reservation. 

Yakama  identity  is  born  of  the  land.  The  Yakama  believe  the  land  takes 
care  of  them,  and  in  turn  they  must  take  care  of  it. 

Traditionally,  Yakama  men  were  the  providers  and  protectors  of  their 
families  and  villages.  They  passed  on  these  traditions  to  their  sons  - 
traditions  that  formed  their  identities. 

But  200  years  ago,  a brief  encounter  with  Capt.  William  Clark  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yakima  River  signaled  the  start  of  the  changes  that  would 
slowly,  but  profoundly,  alter  nearly  all  that  had  been.  Adapting  to  a 
different  world  has  not  been  easy.  As  vast  territory  and  a way  of  life 
have  eroded,  so  have  the  lives  of  many  tribal  members. 

The  Treaty  of  1855  - whose  150-year  anniversary  is  commemorated  this 
year  - has  helped.  It  preserved  a portion  of  the  Yakamas'  original  land 
and  traditions. 

Without  those  two  inseparable  elements  - land  and  tradition  - tribal 
leaders  say  they  would  lose  their  identity  entirely,  and  in  doing  so  would 
lose  their  way  in  the  world. 


The  Yakima  Herald-Republic  presents  a series  of  photographs  and  stories 
that  looks  at  how  adherence  to  tradition  - or  failure  to  follow  it  - has 
shaped  the  lives  of  Yakama  men. 

A young  soldier  fights  his  country's  battles.  In  ways  ancient  and 
contemporary,  two  fathers  work  hard  to  provide  for  their  families.  Others 
are  lost,  beset  by  crime  or  alcoholism.  Sometimes,  when  men  can't  hand 
down  tradition,  women  step  forward. 

Although  much  has  changed,  many  Yakama  men  still  identify  with  their 
culture  and  believe  it  holds  the  answers  to  life's  struggles.  Here,  we 
tell  their  stories. 

The  Providers 
Fishing  bridges  eras 

One  of  the  Yakamas'  most  revered  traditions  is  being  kept  alive  above 
the  rushing  waters  of  the  Klickitat  River 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 

LYLE  - Leonard  Dave  lr.  braces  himself  against  the  wind  before  plunging 
a dip  net  into  the  swirling  waters  of  the  Klickitat  River.  Gripping  the 
long  pole,  Dave  works  the  net  from  atop  his  family's  wood  scaffold, 
anchored  to  a rock  wall  some  15  feet  above  the  crashing  river. 

A quick  jerk  of  the  pole  marks  another  catch  - a 15-pound  spring 
Chinook. 

"It's  not  too  bad,"  Dave  says,  dropping  the  fish  into  a wet  burlap  sack. 
"They've  all  been  about  that  size  today." 

For  thousands  of  years.  Northwest  Indians  have  fished  from  scaffolds,  a 
tradition  that  forms  an  identity  and  provides  for  families,  communities 
and  sacred  ceremonies. 

But  for  more  than  a half  century,  dams  have  choked  the  once-great  fish 
runs  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  including  the  Klickitat. 
Traditional  fishing  sites  vanished  beneath  the  rising  waters,  and  salmon 
stocks  were  further  reduced  by  loss  of  habitat  and  commercial  fishing. 

Still,  many  tribal  members  continue  to  fish.  Only  about  20  Yakama 
families,  however,  including  the  Daves,  use  the  ancient  practice  as  their 
primary  means  of  support. 

The  Daves  live  in  Murdock,  a small  village  about  70  miles  east  of 
Portland  and  a short  drive  from  their  scaffold.  But  for  many  tribal 
members  living  on  the  Yakama  reservation,  it's  at  least  a 45  minute  drive 
to  the  fishing  sites. 

"Most  of  them  work  regular  shifts  in  the  Valley  and  then  come  over  for 
the  weekend  just  so  they  can  get  something  for  their  freezer,"  says  Dave, 
54,  who  practically  lives  at  the  site  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
fishing  seasons. 

He  and  his  family  pull  out  salmon  weighing  from  15  to  more  than  40 
pounds . 

"When  the  fish  get  going  good,  we  can  catch  a ton,"  says  Dave,  dressed 
in  a sleeveless  T-shirt  and  blue  jeans,  a purple  bandana  tied  over  the  top 
of  his  head.  His  silver  ponytail  lifts  each  time  the  wind  whips  through 
the  narrow  canyon. 

His  32-year-old  nephew,  Dody  Hunt,  pulls  a burlap  sack  heavy  with  four 
salmon  over  his  shoulder,  climbs  into  a wooden  tram  and  pulls  himself  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  puts  the  fish  on  ice. 

"It's  good  to  help  my  uncle  out,"  says  Hunt,  who  has  been  fishing  at  the 
site  for  eight  years. 

On  this  April  day,  the  two  men  are  filling  an  order  for  20  salmon  for  a 
Columbia  River  cruise  ship.  Sometimes  restaurants  buy  the  fish,  but  most 
sales  are  to  the  general  public  at  the  site.  Depending  on  the  season,  the 
Daves  can  get  anywhere  from  $3  to  $4  a pound  for  fresh  salmon. 

Fishing  provides  a living,  but  Dave  and  Hunt  also  work  seasonal  jobs 
driving  trucks  or  forklifts  during  the  fruit  harvest. 

If  the  run  is  good,  family  members  can  earn  as  much  as  $6,000  each 
during  the  fall  fishing  season,  which  is  typically  the  largest  of  the 
three  annual  salmon  runs,  says  Leonard  Dave  Sr. 

Traditionally,  salmon  and  other  foods  were  not  sold  but  were  bartered 
for  other  goods.  There  was  no  need  for  money  when  nature  provided  all. 


Much  has  changed,  but  not  everything. 

Salmon  is  now  sold,  but  its  cultural  value  remains  paramount.  Ceremonial 
fishing  to  provide  longhouses  with  salmon  for  feasts,  memorials  and 
funerals  is  done  first.  Then  comes  subsistence  and  commercial  fishing. 

Salmon  is  everything,  says  Dave  Sr.,  watching  his  son  sweep  the  net 
through  the  waters.  "That's  our  life  - we've  been  taught  all  our  lives 
since  we  were  young  - fish  is  our  main  food." 

According  to  Yakama  belief,  the  salmon's  sacredness  dates  to  man's 
beginning.  All  the  animals  gathered  and  agreed  to  make  a sacrifice  so 
humans  could  live  on  Mother  Earth.  The  salmon  spoke  up  first,  offering 
itself  as  food. 

Northwest  Indians  honor  the  salmon  each  year  with  sacred  prayers  and 
dances,  followed  by  longhouse  feasts  - all  done  to  assure  continued 
salmon  runs. 

"We  hold  the  salmon  in  great  regard,"  says  Dave  Sr.,  who  at  age  77  still 
dips  for  salmon.  "We  take  good  care  of  the  salmon  and  that  way  it  keeps 
returning  to  us.  It's  our  way  of  life,  having  the  salmon  return  to  us 
every  year." 

Dave  pulls  up  another  fish,  a steelhead.  His  brother-in-law  lets  loose  a 
wolf-call  from  across  the  canyon,  indicating  he  wants  that  fish. 

Hunt  tosses  the  fish  in  the  small  wooden  tram  and  sends  it  across  the 
canyon . 

The  Daves  own  the  fishing  site  and  some  160  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
river . 

The  property  was  reserved  for  the  Daves  by  the  federal  government  during 
the  Allotment  Act  of  1887.  But  their  ancestral  ties  to  the  land  extend 
well  beyond  that. 

"My  understanding  was  that  (our  people)  were  always  on  that  part  of  the 
river,  in  that  area,"  says  Dave  Sr.,  sporting  a blue  ball  cap,  red  plaid 
shirt  and  blue  jeans.  "I'm  only  one  generation  - just  think  of  the  ones 
that  were  here  before.  You  think  of  all  the  stories  you've  been  told  by 
your  elders  about  all  the  great  things  concerning  the  salmon." 

And  that's  all  the  more  reason  to  hand  down  the  sacred  tradition  of 
fishing. 

When  his  mother  died  when  he  was  3,  Dave  Sr.  was  taken  from  the  river  by 
relatives  to  White  Swan.  Growing  up,  he  learned  to  fish  from  his  uncles  on 
a Columbia  River  tributary  east  of  The  Dalles,  Ore.  But  after  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1948,  he  returned  to  the  family's  scaffold,  where  his 
father  still  fished,  and  has  since  kept  the  tradition  alive. 

Dave  Sr.  is  not  only  passing  the  way  of  life  on  to  his  son  and  nephew, 
but  also  his  grandson,  Tony  Carstens. 

"It  means  a lot  to  me,  because  you  never  know  when  they're  going  to  shut 
it  down  or  when  they're  not  going  to  fish  there  anymore,"  says  the  28- 
year-old  Carstens.  "It  means  a lot  to  me  because  I get  to  participate." 

Seeing  the  tradition  being  passed  on  is  a blessing,  Dave  Sr.  says. 

"It  makes  me  feel  great  - you  got  someone  that  close  to  you  that  will 
do  what  you've  done  for  years,"  he  says.  "It  makes  you  proud,  lets  you 
know  that  these  traditions  will  continue." 

As  the  day  winds  down,  Dave  Sr.  calls  for  his  sidekick,  a rust-colored 
dachshund  named  Snoopy,  before  boarding  the  tram.  Snoopy  jumps  aboard  and 
the  two  make  their  way  across  the  canyon  to  where  his  truck  is  parked. 

Hunt  remains  behind.  Not  far  from  the  scaffold,  he  sits  on  a bench  made 
of  a board  and  blocks  in  a makeshift  shelter  of  old  timber  poles  wrapped 
with  a warn  blue  tarp  rustling  in  the  wind,  recalling  how  fishing  has 
always  been  a part  of  his  life. 

Even  having  watched  his  father  and  a brother  die  in  a fishing  accident 
won't  keep  him  away,  he  says  softly. 

He  was  with  his  father  and  two  brothers  on  the  Columbia  River  nearly  20 
years  ago  when  their  boat  hit  a huge  swell.  Its  bow  shot  nearly  straight 
up,  tossing  his  father  and  brothers  into  the  water  eight  miles  east  of  The 
Dalles . 

Hunt,  then  13,  managed  to  stay  in  the  boat  until  it  drifted  to  the 
river's  bank.  His  brother  Ken  swam  to  shore.  His  father,  lames  3r.,  and 
other  brother,  lames  III,  drowned. 

"It  didn't  keep  me  from  the  river,"  he  says,  looking  out  over  the  canyon 


where  the  sunset  paints  the  western  sky  yellow  and  orange.  "Can't  be 
afraid  of  the  river,  though  - that's  the  way  my  dad  brought  me  up, 
hunting  and  fishing." 

The  Warriors 

Violence  finds  a peaceful  people 

Yakamas  not  warlike  in  nature,  but  many  willingly  fight  for  their 
country  and  traditional  way  of  life 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 

TOPPENISH  - At  an  April  gathering.  Marine  Cpl.  Ricky  Hilario's  quiet 
manner  and  soft-spoken  words  belie  the  ferocity  of  his  experience  in  Iraq. 

"One  of  my  friends  was  blown  up  over  there,"  he  says,  eyes  welling  with 
tears . 

There  was  a firefight  in  Fallujah,  he  recounts.  His  friend,  already 
riddled  with  bullets  and  lying  on  the  ground,  rolled  onto  a grenade 
intended  for  him  and  five  other  Marines.  He  died  instantly. 

Hilario  goes  on  to  tell  about  American  troops  killed  by  Iraqi  insurgents 
who  sometimes  waved  a white  flag  of  surrender  or  begged  for  a doctor 
before  launching  an  attack. 

After  nearly  a year  in  Iraq,  the  21-year-old  combat  photographer  is 
currently  stationed  in  San  Diego.  He  will  return  to  Iraq  next  month. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  back,  but  I will  if  they  need  me,"  Hilario  says  to 
the  gathering.  "This  is  not  for  everybody,  but  somebody  has  got  to  do  it, 

I guess . " 

For  centuries,  Yakama  men  have  been  welcomed  back  from  war  with  special 
tribal  rituals  of  prayer,  feasts  and  dancing.  A warrior  would  discard  the 
garb  he  fought  in  and  receive  a new  set  of  clothes. 

Much  of  the  same  ceremony,  mostly  performed  at  the  request  of  family, 
continues  today. 

And  so  it  is  for  Hilario,  who  quietly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  large, 
arrowhead-shaped  wooden  table  in  Tribal  Council  chambers.  More  than  a 
dozen  warriors,  many  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  Korea,  line  the  wall. 

Standing  to  his  right,  his  mother,  Debbie  lames,  wipes  tears  away. 

Former  Tribal  Council  leader  Davis  Washines,  whose  son  Asa  is  serving  in 
Afghanistan,  chants  an  ancient  song  in  the  Yakama  language,  welcoming 
Hilario  home. 

After  he  finishes,  Washines  looks  at  Hilario  and  says,  "We're  grateful 
to  the  Creator  for  taking  care  of  him." 

Next,  Tribal  Councilman  and  World  War  II  veteran  Louis  Cloud  tells 
Hilario,  "There's  so  much  you  don't  realize  until  your  life  is  at  stake. 
I'm  glad  you  made  it  back." 

Silently,  Hilario  hands  a neatly  folded  American  flag  to  the  first 
veteran  in  line. 

The  flag,  which  Hilario  is  dedicating  to  the  Yakama  Nation,  flew  over 
Fallujah,  site  of  the  war's  most  savage  battles.  Hilario  carried  it 
through  the  streets  there  as  well  as  to  Ramadi,  where  battles  continue. 

"He  had  words  that  were  spoken,  prayers  that  he  carried  with  him," 
Washines  tells  the  gathering.  "With  that,  he  carried  this  flag.  He  wants 
to  honor  all  the  veterans  that  preceded  him." 

The  flag  is  passed  down  the  line,  and  Hilario  follows,  shaking  hands 
with  each  warrior. 

Afterward,  Tribal  Councilman  and  veteran  Leo  Aleck  wraps  a Pendleton 
wool  blanket  around  Hilario.  Washines  gives  him  an  eagle  feather.  The 
blanket  is  a gift  of  appreciation;  the  feather  signifies  heroism. 

Hilario,  one  of  an  estimated  20  Yakamas  or  descendants  who  have  served 
or  now  serve  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  is  considered  a protector  of  this 
land,  a warrior. 

It  is  a recognition  traditionally  given  someone  who  puts  the  needs  of 
his  people  first,  says  tribal  elder  Dohnson  Meninick,  adding  that 
traditionally  the  Yakamas  didn't  regard  themselves  as  warring  people  but 
would  fight  as  a last  resort. 

"To  (otherwise)  take  another  human  life,  that's  a sin,"  he  says. 

Fighting  against  other  tribes  - and,  briefly,  U.S.  troops  in  the  1850s 
- typically  arose  over  threats  to  land  and  families. 


Warriors  as  young  as  12  would  go  off  to  battle,  Aleck  says.  Mothers 
fearing  for  the  lives  of  their  sons  would  sometimes  fight  as  well. 

Although  they  swore  to  lay  down  arms  in  the  Treaty  of  1855,  Yakamas  have 
served  in  every  conflict  of  the  last  century,  and  they  don't  hesitate  to 
go  abroad  today  to  defend  their  homeland. 

Tribal  members  say  if  the  United  States  were  to  lose  a war,  there  would 
be  no  guarantee  that  the  treaty  - which  reserves  tribal  lands  and 
protects  traditional  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  practices  - would  be 
kept . 

"I  was  there  (in  Vietnam)  and  I always  thought  if  communism  would  take 
over  the  U.S.,  would  the  Indians  still  be  able  to  practice  their 
traditional  ways?"  says  Frank  Miller.  "That  was  what  I was  hoping  to 
protect . " 

Basically,  it's  an  extension  of  the  old  ways,  says  Vietnam  veteran  lake 
Mann . 

"Today,  it's  doing  the  same  thing,"  he  says.  "We're  protecting  our  way 
of  life,  the  food,  the  resources  and  the  land." 

As  Hilario  holds  the  gifts  to  his  chest,  his  fellow  warriors  offer  words 
of  encouragement. 

"If  you  do  go  back,  remember  the  feather  you  carry,"  says  Vietnam 
veteran  Warren  Spencer.  "You  are  a warrior  of  this  land,  and  you  should 
carry  it  proudly." 

Following  in  the  steps  of  his  grandfather,  Ray  Dames,  Hilario  joined  the 
Marines  after  graduating  from  Wapato  High  School  in  Dune  2003.  Thirteen 
months  later,  he  was  sent  to  Iraq. 

As  part  of  the  3rd  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  he  toted  a digital  camera  and  a 
video  recorder  along  with  an  M-16  rifle. 

His  job  was  to  document  military  operations  and  the  conflicts  that 
continue  to  rock  that  country,  including  suicide  bombings  and  insurgent 
attacks.  Often  he  was  first  on  the  scene,  recording  sometimes  gruesome 
images . 

He  recalls  the  31  Marines  who  died  when  their  helicopter  went  down  in  a 
sandstorm  near  the  Dordanian  border. 

Hilario  was  supposed  to  be  on  that  flight,  but  his  orders  changed  at  the 
last  minute.  Instead,  he  ended  up  having  to  photograph  the  aftermath. 

"That's  what  makes  our  job  really  hard,"  he  says.  "We  had  to  experience 
the  worst  and  best  of  everything. 

"I've  grown  up  faster  than  most  men  in  their  late  20s  due  to  the  fact 
that  I've  discovered  the  will  to  kill  another  man  in  the  defense  of  my 
comrades  ...  " he  wrote  in  an  earlier  e-mail  from  Iraq.  "I  can  now  tell 
what  it's  like  to  hold  someone's  life  in  my  hands  along  with  a camaraderie 
that  most  will  never  know  or  understand." 

The  Lost  Men 
Alcohol  unravels  lives 

A tired  and  lonely  Warren  Smartlowit  holds  onto  his  memories,  but  little 
else,  as  he  pines  for  family  elders  and  a way  of  life  he  no  longer  lives 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 

TOPPENISH  - Warren  Smartlowit  pulls  himself  from  the  broken-down  blue 
Mazda  where  he's  been  sleeping  and  shakes  off  the  morning  cold. 

After  a quick  stretch,  the  47-year-old  grabs  a backpack,  pulls  on  a 
faded-green  Sonics  cap  with  a hawk  feather  dangling  from  the  back  and 
walks  several  blocks  to  Pioneer  Park.  There,  warm  food  and  coffee  await 
the  homeless. 

Doining  five  others  at  a picnic  table,  Smartlowit  ladles  stew  into  a 
plastic  foam  bowl,  filling  it  to  the  rim. 

It's  probably  the  only  meal  he'll  get  today. 

Smartlowit  is  among  an  estimated  100  homeless  Yakama  tribal  members  on 
the  reservation.  Many  roam  from  Toppenish  to  Wapato,  finding  places  where 
trees  or  weeds  offer  shelter  and  seclusion.  There,  they  sit  and  drink,  out 
of  view  of  police  and  others.  Some  set  up  makeshift  camps  until  ordered  to 
leave.  Then  it's  off  to  another  spot. 

Some  camps  are  along  the  Yakima  River.  Other  spots,  often  called  "the 
jungles"  by  the  homeless,  are  sprinkled  in  and  around  Toppenish  and  Wapato. 


Alcoholism  is  the  primary  cause  of  homelessness.  Alcohol,  which  had 
neither  history  nor  tradition  among  the  Yakama,  arrived  here  some  160 
years  ago.  More  devastating  than  most  other  diseases,  alcoholism  has  taken 
an  enormous  toll  that  is  measured  in  wrecked  families,  tragic  accidents 
and  lost  lives. 

Tribal  elders  say  some  alcoholism  can  be  blamed  on  loss  of  culture. 

When  Yakamas  become  too  interested  in  a non-Indian  lifestyle  without 
taking  their  traditions  seriously,  they  become  lost,  says  tribal  elder 
Johnson  Meninick. 

"It  fails  them,"  says  Meninick.  "The  substitute  ...  becomes  hate.  They 
hate  themselves,  hate  others.  They  begin  taking  substances." 

For  each  homeless  tribal  man  or  woman,  there  are  many  times  more  who  are 
not  on  the  streets  but  whose  lives  suffer  from  alcohol  abuse. 

Smartlowit,  who  drinks  to  ease  his  loneliness,  mostly  stays  at  his 
family's  property  on  Monroe  Avenue  behind  Safeway. 

A gutted  red  and  white  house  sits  on  the  large  lot.  Out  back  are  a few 
junked  cars  and  three  decaying  sheds,  including  one  that  once  housed  a 
sweat  lodge. 

There's  no  water  or  electricity.  But  Smartlowit  stays,  holding  on  to 
memories  of  a life  that  slipped  away  long  ago. 

When  his  grandmother  lived  here,  the  property  was  well-kept.  Smartlowit 
lived  here,  too,  and  he  hunted  and  cut  wood  for  his  grandmother  and  other 
elders . 

There  was  a strength  in  family. 

His  mother  belonged  to  a longhouse,  a traditional  tribal  church  where 
Sunday  services  and  other  ceremonies  are  held.  His  father  was  a member  of 
the  Shaker  Church,  which  incorporates  traditional  tribal  and  Christian 
beliefs . 

But  his  grandmother  and  parents  died  more  than  20  years  ago.  The  house 
is  now  condemned,  the  property  littered  with  trash  - including  many  empty 
beer  cans  and  bottles. 

"I  took  care  of  my  mom,  dad  and  my  grandpa,  but  they're  all  gone  now  - 
nothing  to  do,"  he  says,  looking  at  the  ground.  "All  the  elders  are  gone  - 
- makes  me  feel  depressed,  with  nothing  to  do." 

When  his  grandmother  was  alive,  Smartlowit  wouldn't  enter  her  house  if 
he'd  been  drinking.  Instead,  he'd  stay  out  back,  says  longtime  friend 
Francis  Smith. 

"It  was  out  of  respect,"  he  says. 

Even  today,  he  doesn't  stay  in  the  house.  He  lives  out  back,  where  he 
keeps  two  old  chairs  and  a worn  couch  under  a tree.  It's  his  living  room, 
where  he  and  friends  often  wind  down  with  a 40-ounce  bottle  of  beer  before 
falling  asleep. 

His  bedroom  is  the  Mazda.  It  sits  on  four  flat  tires,  its  windshield 
broken  and  cardboard  covering  a door  window.  When  it  gets  too  cold,  he 
sleeps  in  one  of  the  sheds. 

Smartlowit  says  he  tries  to  keep  the  yard  clean,  but  others  litter  and 
steal  his  belongings. 

He  washes  and  gets  drinking  water  at  the  park's  restroom.  On  Sundays,  he 
eats  and  showers  at  the  longhouse  just  west  of  Toppenish,  which  is  also 
the  only  place  where  food  is  available  to  him  that  day. 

His  only  reliable  income  is  a $100  monthly  per-capita  payment  from  the 
tribe,  but  he  often  accepts  odd  jobs  such  as  cutting  wood,  taking  out 
trash  and  cleaning  up  yards.  Recently,  he  worked  thinning  trees  for  a day 
near  Goldendale. 

He's  lived  this  way  for  about  25  years. 

"But  now  I'm  tired  of  it,"  he  says,  looking  at  family  pictures  hanging 
on  a shed  and  tree. 

Reminiscing  about  when  he  hunted  to  provide  food  for  longhouse 
ceremonies  and  powwows,  Smartlowit  reaches  for  his  father's  picture,  which 
hangs  from  a string  on  the  wall.  He  stares  at  it  briefly,  then  returns  it, 
face  to  the  wall. 

"My  dad  was  a straight-A  student  and  graduated  from  White  Swan  High 
School,"  Smartlowit  says.  "He'd  always  ask  me,  'What,  are  you  going  to  be 
a knucklehead  all  your  life?'  And  I'd  tell  him,  'No  Dad,  I'm  going  to 
school . ' " 


Smartlowit  proudly  notes  that  the  tribal  school  was  named  after  his 
grandfather,  Stanley  Smartlowit. 

He  pulls  down  another  picture,  this  one  displaying  Yakama  horsemen  in 
full  regalia,  including  war  bonnets.  It  was  taken  during  the  annual  Fourth 
of  Duly  Parade  in  Toppenish,  when  riders  filled  the  downtown.  Those  days 
are  gone.  It's  been  two  decades  since  that  many  Yakamas  turned  out  for  the 
event . 

Smartlowit  briefly  recalls  how  he  once  hunted  for  the  gathering,  then 
slides  the  picture  into  his  backpack,  where  there's  a roll  of  toilet  paper 
drawing  pencils,  paper  and  a broken  saw  blade  for  carving  sculptures. 

The  stuff  comes  in  handy,  he  says. 

Years  ago,  he  attended  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe 
N.M.,  and  he's  often  talked  of  returning.  He  recently  received  an 
acceptance  letter  for  the  school's  upcoming  spring  semester  and  is  now 
seeking  financial  help  from  the  tribe. 

"I  can't  go  to  school  in  rags,"  he  says,  tugging  on  his  blue  jeans  and 
looking  at  his  worn  sneakers.  "I'm  tired  of  just  living  and  doing  nothing, 
but  I don't  want  to  go  to  school  in  rags." 

The  tribe  once  asked  Smartlowit  to  sketch  illustrations  depicting  the 
many  Yakama  legends,  says  Mavis  Kindness,  who  works  in  the  tribe's 
cultural  resources  department. 

"But  he  hasn't  come  around,"  she  said.  "He's  good  with  colors.  If  he'd 
come  in,  I'd  still  be  interested." 

Digging  in  the  backpack  again,  Smartlowit  pulls  out  illustrations  he's 
done  of  tribal  legends,  as  well  as  hunting,  fishing  and  ceremonial  feasts. 

One  depicts  a fisherman  dipping  a net  for  salmon.  Another  shows  a 
warrior  looking  upward  as  if  praying  while  an  eagle  flies  overhead. 

Flashing  a boyish  grin,  he  pulls  from  his  pocket  a tiny  baby  board,  the 
traditional  padded  board  on  which  the  Yakama  still  carry  their  infants. 

Made  of  cardboard  with  a cloth  baby  doll  inside,  the  replica  is  yet 
another  example  of  his  work. 

Reaching  into  his  pocket  again,  he  pulls  out  two  dimes  and  seven  pennies 

"I  just  scrounge  up  change,  enough  for  a 25-cent  pop  at  Safeway,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  ask  people  for  money,  I just  wait  and  see  what  comes  to  me. 

Smartlowit  then  walks  through  the  field  behind  his  yard,  passing  a fence 
riddled  with  gang  graffiti,  and  heads  to  Safeway  for  the  soda. 

He  spends  most  of  his  days  wandering  through  town,  meeting  up  with 
others  at  Yakamart,  a gas  station  and  convenience  store,  or  Legends  Casino 
where  he  can  grab  a free  pop. 

After  dropping  into  the  casino,  Smartlowit  pops  out  with  a $5  bill. 

"Someone  left  it  on  the  counter  for  me,"  he  says  while  heading  for  some 
beer  at  the  Shell  station  across  from  Safeway. 

He  says  his  Indian  name,  Yeowh-eee-wah,  fits  him  well.  It  means  Wanderer 

But  living  on  the  streets  can  be  tough.  Gang  members  sometimes  beat  up 
the  homeless,  Smartlowit  says,  noting  that  he  usually  keeps  a "war  club" 
nearby.  It's  a large  stick  with  a river  rock  tied  to  one  end. 

When  he  gets  tired  of  everything,  he  heads  to  the  Yakama  Nation  Radio 
station  and  requests  a certain  song  be  played. 

He  waves  and  says  a prayer  while  walking  past  longhouses  and  other 
churches,  saying  it  helps. 

All  the  while,  he  carries  the  memories  of  his  family  and  of  how  things 
used  to  be. 

"I'm  tired  of  walking  in  circles,"  he  says,  noting  that  his  elders  are 
always  watching  him. 

"I  wave  at  them  because  I know  they're  in  heaven  looking  down  at  this." 
The  Women 

Helping  where  help  is  needed 

When  hardships  take  their  toll  on  families,  some  women  step  into  the 
roles  traditionally  held  by  men 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 

Leaving  her  Medicine  Valley  home  just  before  dawn,  Renata  Root  carefully 
steers  a white  1990  Suburban  up  the  meandering  dirt  roads,  north  into  the 
Cascade  Mountains. 


An  orange  glow  is  beginning  to  radiate  above  the  peaks  as  the  sun  rises 
on  this  late  October  morning. 

Four  of  Root's  five  nephews  and  their  friend  remain  quiet  until  they 
reach  the  family  campsite  along  Diamond  Fork  Creek,  some  15  miles  south  of 
Tampico  in  the  closed  section  of  the  Yakama  reservation. 

The  land,  untouched  by  development,  is  open  only  to  Yakamas.  They  come 
here  often  to  practice  their  sacred  traditions,  such  as  hunting,  fishing 
and  food  gathering. 

For  countless  generations,  places  like  this  are  where  fathers  brought 
their  boys  to  become  men. 

But  as  it  is  with  any  place  with  significant  poverty,  substance  abuse 
and  limited  jobs,  some  women  on  the  Yakama  reservation  have  had  to  step 
into  the  roles  traditionally  held  by  men. 

Root,  39,  says  she  can  help  the  boys  in  practicing  traditions,  but 
teaching  them  about  hunting  and  their  spiritual  connection  to  the  land  can 
only  be  done  by  a man.  That's  where  her  oldest  son,  19-year-old  William, 
comes  in. 

Traditionally,  women  gathered  roots  and  berries  and  prepared  fish  and 
meat  for  storage.  Men  did  the  hunting,  fishing  and  wood  cutting. 

Those  lines  are  somewhat  blurred  for  women  such  as  Root.  She's  raising 
five  nephews,  ages  7 to  14,  because  of  their  mother's  problems  with 
alcohol  and  drugs,  and  because  the  children's  fathers  are  out  of  the 
picture.  In  addition  to  the  nephews,  she  has  also  raised  two  teenage  sons. 

While  her  ex-husband  often  helps  out.  Root  is  the  boys'  primary  provider. 

To  make  ends  meet,  she  has  fought  forest  fires,  marked  timber  for 
harvest  and  held  other  forestry  jobs.  She  also  spent  seven  years  working 
as  a tribal  ranger  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Adams,  ensuring  the  safety 
of  both  visitors  and  the  land. 

Like  other  Yakamas,  she  ascribes  a spiritual  connection  to  the  land. 

"The  mountains  are  my  home,"  she  says.  "You'd  have  to  live  it  to 
understand  it.  It's  an  everyday  thing  - it's  not  just  going  to  church  on 
Sunday. 

"A  lot  of  people  assume  that  we  own  the  land,  but  actually  we're  part  of 
the  land.  It  takes  care  of  us  and  in  return,  we  have  to  take  care  of  it." 

It's  an  understanding  that  she's  instilling  in  the  boys. 

At  the  family's  campsite.  Root  has  the  boys  - all  call  her  Mom  - wash 
their  faces  in  the  frigid  creek  waters. 

Tribal  elders  say  the  water  carries  medicine  from  the  mountains. 

"They  always  say  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  you  wash  yourself  and 
you  won't  be  cold,"  says  Root. 

After  splashing  a few  handfuls  of  water  onto  his  face,  a half-asleep  14- 
year-old  Ryan  says,  "It's  not  cold  enough." 

Now,  they're  ready  to  cut  wood  for  an  elder. 

They  hop  back  into  the  Suburban  and  head  to  a clearing.  Root  sends  Ryan 
and  family  friend  Nick  Roy,  11,  about  200  yards  across  the  meadow  to  check 
on  possible  trees  to  cut  down.  Frost  still  covers  the  ground. 

Benny,  12,  and  Anthony,  9,  remain  in  the  Suburban.  Jacob,  the  youngest 
at  7,  clings  to  Root  outside. 

"It's  the  hardest  thing  for  a mother,  to  watch  them  walk  away  and  hope 
they  can  find  their  way  back,"  she  says,  looking  across  the  clearing  at 
the  boys. 

They  disappear  into  the  thick  timber.  Moments  later.  Root's  whistle 
echoes  across  the  meadow. 

"When  you  count  to  300  and  don't  hear  from  them,  then  you  know  you  have 
to  whistle,"  she  says. 

Returning  a few  minutes  later,  the  boys  say  they've  found  a big  dead 
tree.  But  there's  no  path  to  it  nor  enough  room  to  cut  it  down. 

Heading  to  another  spot,  they  meet  up  with  oldest  son  William  and  her 
fifth  nephew,  Andrew,  11.  The  two  are  combing  the  area  in  the  family's  '87 
Chevy  pickup  for  a deer  or  elk. 

Both  vehicles  head  south,  where  they  find  a dead  pine  near  the  base  of 
Signal  Peak.  This  time  there's  plenty  of  room  around  it  to  work. 

William  pulls  a chain  saw  from  the  pickup's  bed.  Ryan  grabs  two  axes  and 
follows  him  down  the  hill. 

There's  a loud  crack  as  the  tree  falls.  William  begins  sawing  it  into 


smaller  pieces,  telling  the  boys  to  start  loading  the  pickup. 

The  boys  begin  arduously  packing  the  heavy  chunks  of  wood  up  the 
hillside . 

"This  is  the  way  they  learn  to  become  men,"  Root  says,  "Getting  up  and 
doing  work. " 

Root  climbs  onto  the  truck  bed  and  starts  evenly  stacking  the  wood. 

"My  mom  always  worked,"  says  Root.  "She  gave  us  good  work  ethics." 

The  load  nearly  fills  the  truck.  It's  now  about  noon. 

Ryan  and  Nick  pull  a cooler  of  Kool-Aid  from  the  Suburban  and  set  it  on 
the  tailgate,  where  they  feast  on  canned  salmon  and  biscuits  before  taking 
the  wood  to  Root's  aunt  in  White  Swan.  She'll  use  the  wood  to  heat  her 
home. 

They  pull  into  their  aunt's  dirt  driveway,  where  the  tired  boys  begin 
slowly  unloading  the  wood. 

"You  guys  are  taking  forever,"  William  quips  to  the  youngsters.  "You 
should  have  been  done." 

Little  Dacob,  his  braids  dangling,  stands  on  a stack  of  wood  nearby  and 
pretends  to  shoot  a plastic  gun. 

"Pow!  I got  you,"  he  says  while  the  other  boys  neatly  stack  the  wood 
tossed  from  the  truck. 

The  boys  will  go  out  several  times  this  year  to  get  wood  for  other 
elders.  Root  says. 

They'll  also  go  hunting. 

The  work  ethic  is  instilled  at  home,  where  Root  and  her  two  sons, 

William  and  18-year-old  Leonard,  live  with  the  five  boys  in  a four-bedroom 
house  in  Medicine  Valley,  northwest  of  White  Swan. 

A long  dirt  driveway  leads  to  the  light-brown  house.  Two  pit-bull  mixes 
are  tied  up  out  front,  and  two  horses  are  kept  in  a nearby  corral.  Their 
Doberman  and  its  nine  pups  are  kept  out  back. 

At  home,  the  boys  often  help  with  laundry  and  feed  the  dogs  and  horses. 

They  all  have  chores. 

That  will  change  after  they  make  their  first  kill  hunting. 

"Then  they  won't  do  women  chores  anymore,"  Root  says. 

Their  job  then  will  be  to  keep  family  freezers  full  of  meat  and  fish. 

When  that  happens,  it  will  be  a change  for  Root  as  well.  Her  role  will 
taper  off. 

"That  was  the  hardest  thing  to  ever  do,"  she  says,  reflecting  on 
William's  first  kill,  when  he  was  14. 

"I  have  done  my  job.  I let  them  be  the  young  men  they  are." 

Root  says  there  are  three  major  steps  in  raising  boys:  getting  them  out 
of  diapers,  getting  them  educated  and  teaching  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves . 

"I  want  them  to  become  providers,"  she  says.  "I  don't  want  them  to  have 
to  be  asked  to  go  hunting." 

Equally  important  is  teaching  them  about  their  ancestry.  Root  says, 
displaying  a book  of  her  family  tree. 

Thumbing  through  the  pages,  she  shows  generation  after  generation  of 
names.  Root  has  been  compiling  it  since  she  was  11  years  old,  and  will 
hand  it  down  to  her  children. 

"If  you  know  where  you  come  from,  then  you'll  know  where  you're  going," 
she  says. 

Looking  out  her  back  porch.  Root  points  to  the  western  peaks  in  the 
sunset's  golden  glow. 

"That's  our  church,"  she  says.  "That's  who  we  are." 

She  then  reaches  down  to  pet  the  protruding  ribs  of  her  Doberman. 

Nursing  the  nine  pups  has  taken  a toll. 

"Women,  just  like  this  dog,  will  give  to  their  children,  family,  until 
they  have  nothing  left,"  Root  says. 

Reflecting  on  when  the  boys  were  still  in  diapers,  she  says  children 
will  always  be  raised  in  her  home. 

"It's  always  going  to  be  that  way,  even  when  I get  older,"  she  says.  "I 
imagine  that  there's  always  going  to  be  a child  that  comes  here  that's 
going  to  need  me . " 


Handing  Down  Tradtions 


One  generation  to  another 

Dances  and  rituals  trickle  through  the  generations,  shaping  childrens' 
futures  and  keeping  the  Yakama  ways  alive 
By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 

TOPPENISH  - Standing  in  a crowd  of  dancers  near  the  powwow  awning, 
Charles  Sweowat  adjusts  the  horse-and  porcupine-hair  headdress  atop  his 
11-year-old  son's  head. 

As  a drum  echoes  and  a welcoming  song  begins,  Sweowat  quickly  pulls  down 
the  leather  straps  and  ties  them  beneath  Billy's  chin. 

Other  dancers,  some  holding  medicine  bags,  others  toting  war  shields  and 
staffs  draped  with  eagle  feathers,  are  already  heading  to  the  dance  floor 
beneath  the  awning.  Sweowat  secures  the  eagle  feather  bustle  to  Billy's 
lower  back  before  letting  him  join  the  others  circling  the  dirt  floor. 

Hundreds  of  spectators  crowd  the  bleachers  set  up  just  west  of  Legends 
Casino  on  this  summer  day.  Traditionally,  the  war  dance  was  used  when 
tribes  gathered  for  meetings  or  prepared  for  war.  Today,  it's  commonly 
performed  at  countless  powwows  across  the  country.  Dancers  compete  for 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

A string  of  red  fringe  dangles  over  Billy's  eyes,  while  the  feathered 
bustle  does  a dance  of  its  own. 

Holding  his  war  shield  out  front,  Billy  suddenly  ducks  his  head  and  dips 
his  body  into  a dive. 

"That's  like  someone  shooting  at  them,  and  they'll  duck  and  dive,"  says 
Sweowat,  watching  his  son.  "That  dance  - you  can't  back  up  - you  always 
have  to  move  forward,  not  retreat." 

The  war  dance  has  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  Sweowat  learned  it 
from  his  grandmother,  who  learned  it  from  her  elders. 

As  a youngster  in  the  late  1970s,  Sweowat  often  danced  at  the  Yakama 
Nation  Cultural  Center  and  traveled  to  powwows  in  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana . 

Now  at  age  40,  he's  hitting  the  powwow  trail  with  Billy.  Handing  down 
the  dance  not  only  fulfills  a duty  of  fatherhood,  but  keeps  the  tradition 
alive . 

"It  makes  me  feel  pretty  good,"  he  says.  "I  was  really  proud  of  him  when 
he  first  started  dancing  because  he  did  it  on  his  own.  I didn't  force  him 
into  it  or  anything. 

"He  didn't  have  an  outfit,  but  he  would  go  out  and  dance." 

When  Billy  was  4,  he  began  working  with  his  father  on  the  dance  regalia 
that  would  allow  him  to  enter  competitive  dancing.  They  put  together  a 
green  grass  dance  outfit,  a colorful  regalia  bordered  with  long  yarn 
fringe  that  appears  to  sweep  the  ground  during  dancing. 

Depending  on  detail,  outfits  can  take  as  little  as  a month  or  as  long  as 
a year  to  make.  Today,  most  are  cloth,  although  some  are  still  made  of 
buckskin.  Both  kinds  are  fitted  with  beadwork,  ribbons  and  feathers. 
Moccasins  and  leggings  are  usually  hand-sewn  buckskin. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  father  and  son  made  a red-and-black  war  dance 
outfit . 

"He  always  used  to  run  around  with  Michael  Iordan  stuff  on,  so  he  likes 
red  and  black,"  says  Sweowat,  a mechanic  at  Tiin-Ma  Logging  in  White  Swan. 

Like  the  dancing  itself,  Billy's  eagle  feather  bustle  was  handed  down 
from  his  great-grandfather . It  was  used  by  his  uncle  until  about  three 
years  ago,  when  he  gave  it  to  Billy  at  a longhouse  ceremony  where  prayers 
were  sung  and  the  bustle's  history  was  recounted. 

The  bustle  and  other  ceremonial  items,  such  as  beadwork,  regalia  or 
hunting  and  fishing  gear  made  by  elders,  are  passed  on  to  youngsters 
embarking  on  the  same  path.  It's  a way  of  honoring  the  elders  and  may 
foreshadow  the  youngster's  path  through  life,  says  Toppenish  Longhouse 
leader  Lonnie  Selam,  who  officiated  at  the  bustle  ceremony  for  the 
Sweowats . 

"We  try  to  keep  that  inner  connection  with  our  elders,"  he  says. 

For  countless  generations,  handed-down  traditions  have  shaped  children's 
lives.  They  teach  children  to  respect  life,  the  land  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  Creator's  laws,  says  Selam. 

"Everything  has  a purpose,  and  it's  that  kind  of  teaching  that  we  carry 


today/'  he  says. 

Taking  care  of  the  traditional  foods  such  as  salmon,  deer,  elk  and 
various  roots  and  berries  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  tribe's  culture.  It 
defines  the  traditional  roles  of  men  and  women  and  is  at  the  center  of 
Yakama  belief. 

Many  Yakamas  continue  those  traditions  today  at  12  longhouses  and  three 
Shaker  churches  scattered  across  the  1.2-million-acre  reservation.  In 
these  places,  rituals  that  have  been  passed  from  generation  to  generation 
are  held. 

Names  are  bestowed.  Funerals  are  held.  The  salmon  is  honored,  as  are  the 
first  kills  by  young  hunters. 

A hunter  gives  away  the  meat  of  his  first  kill  and  the  rifle  he  shot  it 
with.  A young  woman  gives  away  the  first  food  she's  gathered  and  the 
basket  used  to  collect  it. 

The  ceremonies  not  only  honor  elders  who  pass  on  the  traditions,  they 
also  mark  the  youngster's  duty  to  take  care  of  the  land. 

"It's  the  responsibility  that  they're  accepting  that's  being  handed 
down,"  says  Selam. 

But  keeping  the  traditions  alive  hasn't  been  easy. 

The  federal  government  once  sent  tribal  youth  to  boarding  schools,  where 
they  were  barred  from  speaking  their  native  language  and  practicing 
tradition . 

Still  others  lost  touch  with  their  culture  after  being  put  in  foster 
homes  and  raised  by  non-Indians. 

Tribal  elders  say  those  struggling  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  could 
find  relief  if  they  would  only  live  by  their  traditions. 

Without  those  traditions,  the  Yakamas  would  lose  not  only  their  identity, 
but  their  purpose  as  a tribe,  says  Selam. 

"That's  always  upon  us,"  he  says.  "We  have  to  justify  our  existence 
through  our  traditions." 

If  the  Creator's  laws  aren't  kept,  the  Yakamas  could  face  devastation 
from  natural  disasters,  he  concludes. 

To  keep  tradition  alive,  a tribal  summer  camp  is  held  each  year  to  teach 
youth  about  their  culture.  The  Yakama  language  and  culture  are  taught  at 
the  tribal  school  and  public  schools  throughout  the  reservation.  And  there 
are  families  on  the  reservation  willing  to  teach  the  culture  to  those  who 
want  to  learn. 

Sitting  in  a blue  lawn  chair  at  the  edge  of  the  dance  floor,  Charles 
Sweowat  watches  his  son  become  one  with  the  drumbeat,  his  body  dipping  and 
ducking,  his  feet  touching  down  on  the  earth  with  each  beat. 

"It's  kind  of  like  a piece  of  me  back  out  there  dancing  again,"  says 
Sweowat.  "It  makes  me  want  to  go  back  out  there  and  start  dancing  again." 
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Remembering  Barbeau 

By  MARTIN  D . KIDSTON  - IR  Features  Writer 
December  18,  2005 

Artful  teepees,  sled  dogs  and  traditional  American  Indian  ceremonies  were 
once  commonplace  at  Eddie  Barbeau 's  home.  The  beloved  elder  from  the 
Ojibway  tribe  had  climbed  to  relative  fame  in  the  Helena  area  by  unifying 
the  city's  diverse  Indian  population  - defending  its  culture  and  carrying 
its  pipe. 

But  now,  11  years  after  Barbeau 's  passing,  there's  a hole  in  the  ground 
where  his  Custer  Avenue  home  once  sat.  His  former  residence,  built  in  1935, 


now  sits  on  blocks.  The  property  itself  is  surrounded  by  the  Home  Depot 
and  a planned  retail  center , not  far  from  the  corner  of  what's  to  become  a 
major  Helena  interchange. 

The  land  now  belongs  to  Montana  Opportunities,  LLC.  The  Butte-based 
company,  which  didn't  return  repeated  phone  calls  last  week,  is  looking  to 
build  a Town  Pump  gas  station  and  casino  on  the  site  that  once  belonged  to 
Barbeau . 

While  no  single  tribe  calls  Helena  home,  members  of  the  city's  Indian 
population  are  loath  to  see  their  memories  of  Barbeau  give  way  to 
development,  at  least  without  some  sort  of  memorial. 

Darren  Melton,  who  replaced  Francis  Belgarde  as  the  director  of  the 
Helena  Indian  Alliance  in  2001,  said  he  first  met  Barbeau  in  1988.  Melton 
credits  the  elder  for  changing  his  life  and  would  like  to  see  him 
memorialized,  if  not  on  the  property  then  elsewhere  in  town. 

Melton  lived  with  Barbeau  at  his  home  for  six  years.  During  that  time, 
he  apprenticed  with  the  elder  as  an  artist  and  witnessed  many  ceremonies. 

"I  told  him  I'd  work  around  his  yard  if  he  taught  me  Indian  arts  and 
crafts,"  Melton  said.  "He  used  a lot  of  different  styles  - Cheyenne, 
Blackfeet,  Lakota.  He  preserved  the  Indian  culture  for  all  of  us  and  kept 
it  alive." 

Melton  remembered  Barbeau  as  an  accomplished  man  who  sat  on  the  board  of 
the  Montana  United  Urban  Indian  Alliance  and  organized  Helena's  own  Indian 
Alliance  in  1969. 

Barbeau  also  trained  sled  dogs  at  Camp  Rimini  and,  during  World  War  II, 
served  in  Newfoundland  to  rescue  downed  American  pilots.  Later  in  life  he 
became  an  accomplished  artist,  a pipe  holder  and  a spiritual  leader  for 
the  area's  Indian  people. 

"I  have  a personal  and  direct  connection  to  that  land,"  Melton  said  of 
the  Custer  property.  "That's  where  I had  my  naming  ceremony.  That's  where 
Barbeau  gave  me  my  name.  Bear  Shield." 

Daniel  Pocha,  a Helena  Indian  Alliance  board  member,  said  he  too  would 
like  to  see  Barbeau  memorialized.  It  makes  him  sad,  he  said,  to  see  his 
home  up  on  blocks  and  the  property  slated  for  development. 

"He  helped  expand  the  culture  and  helped  people  identify  with  their 
Native  customs,"  Pocha  said.  "He  kept  a medicine  lodge  up  at  his  property. 
His  paintings  were  on  the  lodge  and  it  was  nationally  recognized  with  its 
award-winning  artwork." 

Pocha  said  that  Barbeau  also  tended  an  arbor  on  the  property  and  trained 
his  older  brother  in  the  late  1980s  on  how  to  make  native  bead  work  and 
dewclaw  baskets. 

Pocha  admitted  that  the  renewed  interest  in  Barbeau 's  legacy  and  his 
contribution  to  the  community  were  rekindled  when  his  former  home  was 
removed  from  its  foundation  and  prepared  for  trucking  to  a new  location. 

The  day-to-day  business  demanded  by  the  medical  side  of  the  Indian 
Alliance  prevents  its  board  from  getting  involved  in  Indian  cultural 
issues,  Pocha  said.  That  wasn't  the  case,  he  added,  when  Barbeau  was  alive 

"In  the  old  days,  we  were  more  of  an  advocacy  for  the  Native  people,"  he 
said.  "It  was  written  into  our  bylaws.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the 

Indian  Alliance  and  Barbeau  that  the  city  realized  it  had  to  offer  jobs  to 

Natives  other  than  running  behind  garbage  trucks." 

Barbeau  was  born  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  in 
1908.  He  grew  up  with  his  grandparents , however,  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  where  he  spent  his  time  raising  and  racing  sled 
dogs. 

"He  had  smoked  since  he  was  7 years  old,"  Melton  said.  "He  once  drove 
his  sled  150  miles  to  get  tobacco  in  Minnesota." 

Melton  said  Barbeau  talked  about  growth  in  the  valley  up  until  his  death 
Pocha  added  that  he  went  head  to  head  with  local  government  when  it  built 
a sewage  treatment  plant  on  the  lot  behind  his  home. 

"For  me,  there's  a lot  of  history  in  his  land  there  that's  being  covered 

up,  mainly  for  utilitarian  purposes,"  Melton  said.  "That  whole  area  has 
changed  over  the  last  10  years.  Something  that  remembers  him  on  that  site 
would  be  appropriate. " 

Barbeau 's  contribution  to  the  Helena  community  went  beyond  the  Indian 
population.  In  1993,  he  was  honored  as  grand  marshal  during  the  Last 


Chance  Stampede  and  Fair.  Barbeau,  then  85,  was  seen  as  a bridge  between 
the  city's  white  and  Indian  peoples. 

Both  Melton  and  Pocha  hope  to  see  interest  grow  in  memorializing  Barbeau. 
Reporter  Martin  Kidston  can  be  reached  at  447-4086, 
or  at  helenair.com"  >mkidston@helenair .com. 
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Native  American  curriculum  at  issue 

Gov's  panel  opens  debate  on  history,  social  studies 

By  LEON  THOMPSON 

Messenger  Staff  Writer 

December  16,  2005 

SWANTON  VILLAGE  - The  Governor's  Commission  on  Native  American  Affairs 
will  work  with  a State  Education  Department  official  to  ensure  richer 
Native  American  content  in  Vermont  classrooms. 

A discussion  held  here  Thursday  also  raised  concerns  about  state 
standards  as  they  relate  to  history  and  social  studies  instruction 
generally. 

Sigrid  Lumbra,  the  state's  social  studies  coordinator,  met  with  the 
commission  for  an  hour  yesterday  and  discussed  what  and  how  Vermont 
students  learn  about  Native  Americans. 

Lumbra  visited  per  the  request  of  Deff  Benay,  commission  chairman.  In 
November,  Benay  told  commissioners  he  recently  visited  a local  classroom 
of  advanced  placement  high  school  students  who  knew  very  little  about 
Native  American  history. 

"They  did  not  know  about  Manifest  Destiny,"  Benay  said,  referring  to  the 
1840s  belief  that  the  U.S.  was  divinely-destined  to  expand  West,  even  if 
it  meant  destroying  Native  American  cultures. 

Carol  Hull,  a commission  member  and  retired  educator,  said  students 
learn  less  about  all  aspects  of  history  because  textbooks  are  politically 
slanted . 

Also,  teachers  have  less  time  in  front  of  the  classroom  than  they  did 
years  ago,  and  that  creates  obstacles  as  history  is  made  daily,  Hull  said. 
Teachers'  colleges  may  not  train  teachers  adequately,  he  said. 

Benay  agreed. 

"How  do  you  even  start  to  teach  critical  thinking  if  you're  not  a 
critical  thinker  yourself?"  he  said. 

In  Vermont,  Benay  explained,  there  is  no  standard  state  curriculum,  even 
though  there  are  state  standards.  That  means  history  teachers  choose  what 
their  students  learn  at  the  local  level,  and  what  gets  left  out,  he  said. 

He  said  he  "shudders"  when  he  hears  about  elementary  school  students 
dressing  as  pilgrims  and  Indians  on  Thanksgiving. 

"That's  not  history,"  he  said,  "but  it's  still  what  is  being  taught." 

Franklin  County  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Vermont,  Benay  said.  Bellows 
Free  Academy-St.  Albans  and  Missisquoi  Valley  Union  High  School  both  offer 
Native  American  studies  courses. 

"But  in  the  meantime,"  Benay  added,  "there  are  still  omissions  all  over 
the  place." 

Lumbra,  who  has  been  with  the  state  department  for  three  months  (and  is 
the  state's  first  social  studies  coordinator  in  at  least  16  years), 
recognizes  there  are  problems  in  social  studies. 

Lumbra  echoed  Hull's  question:  How  much  detail  can  history  teachers 


coven  when  their  subject  changes  daily? 

"It's  an  inherent  problem/'  she  said,  noting  that  teachers  and  students 
concentrate  more  on  other  content  areas  for  various  reasons. 

"The  time  people  spend  on  social  studies  is  probably  less  than  it  used 
to  be/'  she  said. 

Benay  was  amazed  that,  in  Vermont,  fourth-grade  outcomes  only  expect 
students  to  learn  about  two  Native  American  tribes.  Most  students  learn 
about  southwestern  tribes  and  very  little  about  the  Abenaki,  he  said. 

Commissioner  Steve  Bourgeois  said  Abenaki  education  should  fall  under 
Vermont  history. 

"Wouldn't  that  make  sense?"  Benay  responded. 

Lumbra  has  brainstormed  with  various  groups  to  see  how  the  state  can 
overcome  problems  in  social  studies.  On  Nov.  16,  she  attended  a civics 
education  summit  in  Montpelier  that  attracted  200  teachers,  administrators 
and  legislators. 

Lumbra ' s vision  includes  new  resources  for  teachers,  perhaps  some  that 
are  Web-based. 

Lumbra  cited  New  Dawn,  a curricular  framework  about  the  Abenaki  Nation 
that  the  commission  formed  years  ago  with  assistance  from  the  state,  UVM, 
Brown  University,  and  local  teachers. 

The  implementation  of  New  Dawn,  which  was  aligned  with  state  standards 
and  disseminated  to  all  Vermont  schools,  was  discussed  at  a Randolph 
conference  in  1999. 

New  Dawn  provides  great  information,  but  it  does  not  tell  teachers  how 
to  use  it  and  make  it  meaningful,  Lumbra  said.  More  teachers  - especially 
younger  ones  - might  teach  New  Dawn  if  they  knew  how  to  teach  and  assess 
it . 

"In  a way,  right  now,  it's  like  handing  some  people  an  encyclopedia," 
Lumbra  said. 

Dave  Skinnas,  commission  member,  thought  the  state  also  should  beef  up 
its  standards  to  include  more  Native  American  instruction. 

"That  way,  it's  a two-pronged  approach,"  he  said.  "One  feeds  off  the 
other . " 

Lumbra  did  not  know  what  it  takes  to  change  state  standards  but  guessed 
it  involves  a long  process.  One  initial  step  might  call  for  another 
conference  that  would  reintroduce  teachers  to  New  Dawn,  she  said. 

Bourgeois  said  the  commission  must  develop  a specific  goal  at  its  next 
meeting.  Other  commissioners  agreed. 

"That's  really  what  we  need  to  do,"  Benay  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  St.  Albans  Messenger.  All  rights  reserved. 
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NASD  Foundation  OKs  Investor  Education  Grant  to  Benefit  Tribal  Youth 
Montana-Based  Native  American  Project 
to  Create  Model  for  Nationwide  Program 
December  22,  2005 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  22  /PRNewswire/  - The  NASD  Investor  Education  Foundation 
has  awarded  a grant  of  $72,846  to  the  Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service 
(CCCS)  of  Montana  to  create  a national  education  project  aimed  primarily 
to  Native  American  students. 

The  project,  called  Montana  Native  American  Student  Investor  Education 
Program,  will  develop  educational  materials  and  provide  training  and 
mentoring  to  tribal  youth  members  of  the  American  Indian  Business  Leaders 
(AIBL)  Student  Organization  on  three  Montana  reservations.  The  program 
will  train  faculty  advisors  of  AIBL  to  become  investment  educators  to 


middle  school,  high  school  and  community  college  students  who  have  shown 
an  interest  in  business  and  leadership  in  their  community. 

The  program  will  be  designed  for  replication  by  reservations  nationwide 
and  will  utilize  the  investor  education  curriculum  currently  being 
developed  by  First  Nations  Development  Institute,  a 2004  NASD  Foundation 
grantee. 

"This  grant  program  offers  a unique  opportunity  for  tribal  youth  members 
to  have  greater  access  to  information  and  education  tailored  to  their 
communities,"  said  Robert  R.  Glauber,  Chairman  & CEO  of  NASD,  who  also 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  NASD  Investor  Education  Foundation.  "We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  fund  a project  that  will  help  these  students  develop 
an  understanding  of  investing  and  retirement  planning  early  in  life." 

"Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service  is  extremely  excited  to  partner  with 
the  NASD  Investor  Education  Foundation  to  provide  Native  American  youth  an 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  save  their  money  and  how  to  invest  in  their 
future,"  said  Shannon  D.  Augare,  Director  of  Family  and  Community  Asset 
Development  for  Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service.  "We  understand  the 
positive  impact  this  new  innovative  education  will  have  in  our  partnering 
with  tribal  communities  and  we  are  confident  this  program  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  in  promoting  unique  economic  independence  through  savings  and 
investing  opportunities  on  our  Montana  Reservations." 

The  NASD  Investor  Education  Foundation,  established  in  2003,  supports 
innovative  research  and  educational  projects  that  give  investors  the  tools 
they  need  to  better  understand  the  markets  and  the  basic  principles  of 
financial  planning.  The  Foundation  has  awarded  more  than  $2.4  million  in 
total  to  organizations  for  educational  programs  and  research  projects 
targeting  the  underserved  segments  of  the  population.  For  details  about 
grant  programs  and  other  new  initiatives  of  the  Foundation,  visit 
http://www.nasdfoundation.org. 

NASD  is  the  leading  private-sector  provider  of  financial  regulatory 
services,  dedicated  to  investor  protection  and  market  integrity  through 
effective  and  efficient  regulation.  NASD  believes  that  understanding 
should  precede  investing  - and  that  education  is  often  the  best  form  of 
investor  protection.  NASD's  broad  range  of  investor  education  programs 
include  Investor  Alerts,  brochures  and  online  resource  guides  on  such 
critical  topics  as  mutual  fund  class  shares  and  401(k)  and  college  savings 
plans.  This  information  is  distributed  through  its  Web  site, 
http://www.nasd.com,  printed  materials  and  Investor  Forums. 
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Dean  saying  all  the  right  things 

Democrats  pass  resolution  affirming  tribal  sovereignty 
Sam  Lewin 
December  20,  2005 

What  a difference  a few  years  can  make.  When  Howard  Dean  was  seeking  to 
lead  the  Democrats  against  George  Bush,  he  came  under  fire  for  his 
record  on  Indian  issues.  As  governor  of  Vermont,  Dean  opposed  the 
Abenaki's  Nation's  bid  for  federal  recognition. 

The  leader  of  the  tribe  called  Dean's  commitment  to  Indian  issues  a 
"joke . " 

Others  were  even  harsher  in  their  criticism. 

"Contemporary  Abenakis  are  currently  petitioning  the  federal  government 
for  official  recognition  as  a tribe  - which  would  give  them  legal 
minority  status  with  access  to  relevant  civil  rights  laws,  help  them 
with  grant-writing  for  schools,  scholarships  and  health  care,  and  make 


available  cultural  grants  to  help  preserve  the  language  and  oral 
traditions/'  states  a 2003  article  credited  to  Donna  Bister,  Marc  Estrin 
and  Ron  Jacobs  "...Dean  is  opposed  to  this  petition.  This  type  of 
vehemence  towards  Native  Peoples  rights  does  not  bode  well  for  other 
First  Nations  within  US  borders." 

"Howard  Dean  has  revealed  an  abiding  dread  of  Indian  sovereignty, 
viewing  our  constitutional  rights  as  economic  and  political  threats  to 
states  rights,"  wrote  Abenaki  historian  Frederick  Matthew  Wiseman  in  a 
letter  to  Indian  Country  Today. 

That  was  then  and  this  is  now.  Dean  is  currently  head  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  the  DNC  just  passed  a resolution  affirming 
tribal  sovereignty. 

"We  are  serious  about  electing  Indian  candidates,  empowering  the  people 
and  changing  the  country.  The  DNC  stands  in  solidarity  with  Indian 
Nations  and  reaffirms  their  tribal  sovereignty,"  Dean  said  in  a 
statement  announcing  the  resolution. 

In  October,  Dean  addressed  a Minnesota  gathering  of  tribal  officials. 

He  has  also  appointed  Choctaw  political  leader  Kayln  Free  to  the  DNC's 
Resolutions  Committee.  Free  runs  INDN's  List,  an  organization  that 
encourages  Native  Americans  Democrats  to  seek  office. 

"Indian  Nations  must  be  respected  and  protected  and  I applaud  the 
Democratic  Party  for  recognizing  the  importance  of  tribal  governments 
maintaining  sovereign  status,  as  it  was  guaranteed  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution,"  Free  said  in  response  to  the  resolution.  "This  is  an 
historic  step  to  ensure  tribal  issues  are  a party  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  agenda  for  America." 

Frank  LaMere,  a member  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe,  wrote  the  resolution. 
Congressman  Mike  Honda  was  one  of  the  co-sponsors. 

"This  resolution  speaks  to  the  commitment  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
Native  people.  It  recognized  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  Nations  is 
best  secured  by  their  having  strong  tribal  governments  and  a collective 
vision,"  Honda  said.  "The  Democratic  Party  supports  that  vision." 

"The  Democratic  Party  represents  the  last  best  hope  for  Indian  people  as 
we  empower  ourselves  and  try  to  make  our  own  way.  The  Democrats  have 
always  stood  with  us  and  they'll  be  here  long  after  the  Republicans  are 
gone.  We  are  more  than  novelties  here,  we  are  partners  and  we  always 
will  be,"  LaMere  said. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Thought  always  means  more  than  gift 
December  24,  2005 

When  I think  of  the  ghosts  of  Christmas  past,  one  has  stayed  with  me  more 
than  others  because  it  was  the  first  time,  as  a youngster,  that  I saw  my 
father  cry.  It  was  my  first  inkling  of  what  gift-giving  really  means. 

I and  the  rest  of  the  Yellow  Bird  gang  took  a few  dollars  "downtown"  to 
buy  Christmas  presents  for  the  family.  Two  and  $3  didn't  go  far  even  back 
30  or  40  years  ago,  but  I had  enough  to  buy  my  father  some  cologne. 

There  was  a big  sign  over  the  counter,  full  of  bottles  of  elixirs,  in 
the  "Five  and  Dime"  store  that  said  something  like  "any  man  will  love  this 
cologne. " 

So,  I bought  it.  It  was  a dollar  for  a large  bottle,  I think.  Looking 
back,  it  was  probably  one  of  those  sickeningly  sweet-smelling,  slap-on- 
the-cheeks,  male  perfumes  that  is  used  only  by  those  who  don't  know  better. 

But  then,  what  did  I know. 


First  of  all,  I should  have  known  from  being  around  my  dad,  he  didn't 
wear  cologne  - aftershave,  yes,  but  not  cologne. 

He  sat  at  the  big  table  with  everyone  around  and  looked  at  the  gift  in 
roughly  wrapped  paper  without  a ribbon  or  even  a tag.  The  kids  stood  back 
from  the  adults,  silent,  watching  and  waiting  to  see  the  delight  on  dad's 
face.  He  opened  it  slowly,  looked  up  and  smiled  for  a moment,  and  we  saw 
tears  fill  his  eyes  and  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

We  were  a little  stunned,  then  uncomfortable.  We  squirmed,  found 
something  else  to  look  at  or  turned  and  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  as  if 
we  saw  something  too  private. 

Up  to  this  time,  Christmas  always  had  been  for  us  - for  the  kids.  My 
mother  would  have  us  hang  out  stockings  (real  stockings  not  the  red-with- 
white-trim  boot  type  you  find  in  the  store).  The  next  day  we  would  find 
nuts,  candy  and  usually  an  orange  in  the  toe  - and  sometimes,  just  a few 
rolls  of  that  wavy  strips  of  Christmas  candy. 

We  rarely  got  more  than  one  present,  and  with  good  reason.  With  13  or 
more  children  (we  almost  always  had  an  extra  child  living  with  us) 
expensive  gifts  were  not  possible.  When  we  went  to  school,  we  always  were 

wide-eyed  when  other  children  would  tell  which  was  their  best  present. 

Some  kids  couldn't  decide  they  had  so  many  presents. 

I remember  walking  home  from  school  and  talking  with  my  brother  and 
sister  about  their  gifts.  It  seemed  so  foreign  to  us  because  we  had  a set 
holiday  pattern  - a good  meal  my  mother  prepared,  a present  for  each  child, 
relatives  visiting  and  a lot  of  laughter.  The  number  of  presents  didn't 
seem  to  bother  us.  For  us,  it  was  just  the  way  of  the  holiday. 

I learned  later  that  our  parents  never  bought  each  other  presents.  If 
there  were  gifts  for  them,  it  might  come  from  some  relative. 

My  mother,  in  those  days,  was  a petite  woman  who  never  was  seen  without 

an  apron.  She  rarely  sat  down  and  always  got  up  at  before  the  sun  - like 

my  grandmother.  For  my  grandmother,  it  was  greeting  the  sun.  They  were  our 
teachers,  nurturers,  and  they  always  were  with  us. 

Dad,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  disciplinarian  and  provider.  I was  a 
young  adult  when  I realized  he  was  from  another  time  and  lived  the  old 
ways  even  in  a modern  time. 

He  was  20  years  older  than  my  mother,  and  he  was  the  baby  of  his  family. 
His  parents  were  born  in  the  mid-1800s,  so  his  training  was  tough,  and  he 
had  to  be  disciplined.  If  it  wasn't  the  early  life  in  the  1900s  that 
taught  him  his  place  and  how  to  survive,  then  it  was  his  career  in  the  U.S. 
Marines  that  taught  him  discipline. 

So,  on  that  Christmas  Day  years  ago,  some  of  that  board-stiff  U.S. 

Marine  and  "old  Indians  ways"  discipline  slipped  away.  He  realized  his  13 
children  spent  their  meager  savings  to  buy  him  a gift  that  certainly 
wasn't  what  he  needed  or  would  use,  but  he  would  keep  as  a reminder  his 
children  loved  him. 

The  understanding  of  what  is  a true  gift,  is  a lesson  I learn  again  and 
again  as  I walk  the  Red  Road. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Guess  our  letters  did  some  good,  eh? 

'TIME'S  UP  NEW  YORK' 

By  KEITH  3.  KELLY 
December  21,  2005 


--  MEDIA  INK 

THE  Native  Americans  are  mad,  and  a chief  is  gone. 

Officially,  the  two  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

At  Time  Out  New  York  yesterday,  Editor-in-Chief  Doe  Angio  resigned.  He 
cited  the  demands  of  marketing  his  indie  film  about  Melvin  Van  Peebles, 
the  man  behind  the  1971  flick  "Sweet  Sweetback's  Baad  Asssss  Song,"  who  is 
considered  the  father  of  blaxploitation  films. 

Coincidentally,  his  resignation  comes  only  days  after  the  weekly 
magazine  was  hit  with  an  avalanche  of  criticism  from  Native  Americans  over 
its  headline  choice  on  feature  flick  "The  New  World"  about  princess 
Pocahontas,  starring  Q'Orianka  Kilcher  and  Colin  Farrell. 

The  Native  Americans  apparently  did  not  like  the  headline  "Squaw  talent" 
on  the  favorable  review  that  ran  in  last  week's  year-end  issue  of  TONY. 

More  than  100  angry  e-mails  streamed  into  the  mag,  claiming  the  term 
"squaw"  is  derogatory  and  racist. 

Time  Out  New  York  said  it  never  knew  - and  is  hastening  to  apologize. 

The  story  by  Stephen  Garrett  has  been  pulled  from  the  Web  site,  and  when 
it  returns  it  will  be  with  a new  headline  and  an  apology.  Time  Out  New 
York  President  Alison  Tocci  tells  Media  Ink. 

She  also  said  an  apology  will  run  in  the  Ian.  5 print  edition.  Late 
yesterday,  when  we  attempted  to  log  on  to  the  story,  all  we  got  was:  "The 
requested  file  was  not  found  on  the  server." 

"It  was  completely  innocent,"  said  Tocci  of  the  headline  that  inflamed 
the  Native  Americans.  "We  had  no  idea  it  was  offensive." 

Once  the  story  was  removed  from  the  Web  site,  the  angry  e-mails  stopped, 
Tocci  said,  adding  that  there  were  no  canceled  subscriptions.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  messages  came  from  New  York  State. 

"We  were  getting  e-mails  from  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Missouri  - apparently 
we  got  linked  on  some  kind  of  list  that  goes  to  Native  Americans,"  Tocci 
said . 

Angio  called  the  timing  of  the  controversy  and  his  resignation  a 
"bizzare  convergence." 

"I'm  stepping  down,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  'squaw' 
controversy,"  said  Angio  yesterday. 

He  said  his  film,  "How  to  Eat  Your  Watermelon  in  White  Company  (and 
Enjoy  It),"  has  been  in  the  works  almost  from  the  moment  he  joined  Time 
Out  New  York  in  1998. 

He  was  named  editor  in  1999  and  editor-in-chief  in  2002.  Earlier  this 
year,  he  took  a leave  of  absence  from  the  magazine  to  complete  the  film, 
which  is  being  shown  at  Film  Forum  as  part  of  an  upcoming  festival  that 
hits  Ian.  20. 

Elizabeth  Barr,  TONY  managing  editor,  will  serve  as  acting  editor,  while 
Tocci  begins  the  search  for  a replacement. 

Copyright  c.  2005  New  York  Post. 

We  the  great  mass  of  the  people  think 
only  of  the  love  we  have  for  our  land, 
for  we  do  love  the  land  where 
we  were  brought  up. 

Chief  John  Ross 
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Mychophyte  Discovery  searches  for  natural  cures 


- Riven  Valley  Business  Report 
By  JOAN  KENT  / La  Crosse  Tribune 
December  18,  2005 

When  the  University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse  tried  to  interest  American 
Indian  students  in  the  sciences,  professors  learned  the  students  wanted  to 
look  for  drugs  in  plants  that  had  been  used  by  the  ancestors  for  years. 

That  has  led  to  a 10-year-old  project  - and  passion  - led  by  four 
professors  to  develop  drugs,  particularly  new  antibiotics,  from  plants  and 
mushrooms . 

Incorporated  as  Mycophyte  Discovery  LLC  (the  name  is  a combination  of 
the  Latin  terms  for  the  studies  of  fungi  and  plants),  the  professors 
believe  they  are  the  first  biotech  drug  discovery  firm  in  the  Coulee 
Region.  They  have  more  leads  than  they  can  handle,  and  they  are  looking 
for  investors  so  they  can  hire  researchers  to  synthesize  the  most 
promising  finds. 

The  company  was  founded  last  summer  by  Aaron  Monte,  a professor  in 
chemistry;  Marc  Rott  and  William  Schwan,  professors  in  microbiology;  and 
Thomas  Volk,  a professor  in  biology. 

This  fall,  Joseph  Toce,  recently  retired  biopharmaceutical  corporation 
president,  joined  them  as  a technical  adviser  and  research  associate. 

Monte  said  large  pharmaceutical  companies  don't  invest  much  in 
researching  antibiotics  because  they  aren't  as  profitable  as  drugs  such  as 
Prozac  or  Viagra.  But  new  antibiotics  are  needed,  he  said,  because 
infectious  bacteria  are  becoming  resistant  to  the  old  ones. 

He  said  that  in  studying  one  plant,  which  some  Ojibwa  have  used  to  heal 
infections,  they  discovered  a molecule  not  previously  known  that  kills  the 
bacteria  responsible  for  anthrax,  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  American  Indians  ground  up  the  leaves  of  that  plant  to  make  a 
poultice  for  wounds,  and  they  lined  their  food-gathering  baskets  with  the 
leaves  to  prevent  spoilage,  Monte  said. 

It  took  about  eight  years  to  isolate  the  molecule  and  figure  out  what  it 
does.  In  October,  the  group  filed  for  a patent  on  it.  If  the  patent  is 
approved,  they  will  have  about  10  years  to  turn  it  into  a drug  for  market. 

Leah  Defoe,  an  Ojibwa  Indian  and  undergraduate  student,  was  one  of  the 
co-authors  on  the  patent  and  will  share  rights  to  the  discovery. 

For  this  work,  the  professors  received  the  2005-2006  Innovation  Scholar 
Award  from  the  WiSys  Technology  Foundation  Inc. 

They've  also  found  a mushroom  extract  that  shows  promise  for  killing 
bacteria  responsible  for  infections  in  the  lungs  of  people  with  cystic 
fibrosis,  Monte  said. 

It  takes  a large  bag  full  of  the  plants  or  mushrooms  to  produce  enough 
extract  to  allow  researchers  to  isolate,  purify  and  identify  the  active 
molecules,  Monte  said.  Once  the  molecules  are  identified,  the  researchers 
must  devise  a way  to  synthesize  the  molecule  to  make  large  enough 
quantities  for  clinical  trials. 

Without  investors,  he  said,  the  group  would  need  to  obtain  grants  that 
require  publishing  results,  which  means  others  would  have  access  to  the 
work.  Investors  could  better  protect  the  intellectual  property  resulting 
from  the  research,  he  said. 

The  professors,  along  with  students,  do  their  work  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  Health  Science  Center. 

The  potential  for  the  research  and  formation  of  a company  to  move  it 
forward  is  exciting  for  the  La  Crosse  Medical  Health  Science  Consortium, 
said  interim  executive  director  John  Katrana.  Transforming  technology  from 
basic  research  to  economic  development  was  one  of  the  visions  in  creating 
the  Health  Science  Center,  he  said. 

Volk  leads  the  group's  mushroom  research.  Under  his  direction, 
researchers  have  accumulated  a library  of  extracts  from  300  mushrooms. 
Neatly  lined  up,  the  extracts  look  like  small  bottles  of  goo,  but  Monte 
said  about  30  percent  of  them  have  shown  antibiotic  activity. 

Mushrooms  are  where  fungi  put  their  waste  chemicals,  said  Rott, 
microbiologist  on  the  team,  noting  penicillin,  one  of  the  first 
antibiotics,  came  from  a type  of  fungus  commonly  known  as  a mold. 

"Mother  Nature  is  very  creative,"  he  said. 

But  Rott  said  the  structure  of  the  chemicals  in  the  fungi  can  be  very 


complex,  making  it  challenging  to  create  them  synthetically. 

The  initial  steps  in  studying  the  qualities  of  a plant  or  mushroom  are 
done  in  an  ordinary  dehydrator  and  blender.  The  researchers  dry  the 
mushrooms  in  a dehydrator  and  put  them  in  a blender,  where  they  are  ground 
into  tiny  pieces  from  which  an  extract  is  made. 

Samples  of  the  extract  are  placed  in  a petri  dish  with  infectious 
bacteria  to  see  if  the  extract  inhibits  bacterial  growth. 

The  next  step  is  to  zero  in  on  the  chemical  within  the  extract  that  has 
the  antibiotic  properties.  This  is  done  by  a process  that  includes 
delicately  cutting  the  active  chemicals  from  the  inactive  ones  with  a 
razor  blade,  and  then  scraping  them  into  vials. 

While  it  might  sound  like  tedious  work,  the  Mycophyte  team  has  a vision: 
to  alleviate  suffering  from  disabling  conditions  and  counter  the  growing 
threat  of  resistance  to  existing  antibiotics. 

loan  Kent  can  be  reached  at  (608)  791-8221  or  jkent@lacrossetribune.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  River  Valley  Business  Report. 
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Dorreen  Yellowbird:  Beat  the  drum  for  our  Indian  nurses 
December  17,  2005 

Regarding  the  Fighting  Sioux  mascot  controversy,  a colleague  once  told 
me  that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  changing  the  name  if  there  was  evidence  - 
evidence  such  as  American  Indian  students  staying  away  from  UND  in  droves. 

Flere  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  American  Indian  students  come  to  UND: 
Many  Native  people  on  reservations  aren't  familiar  with  the  logo 
controversy.  It  isn't  until  they  come  to  the  university  and  experience 
some  of  the  negatives  that  they  come  to  a full  understanding.  It  is  also 
important  to  understand  that  Native  students  want  to  stay  close  to  home. 
But  to  get  a degree  in  fields  such  as  law,  medicine  or  nursing,  they  have 
few  options.  One  of  those  options  is  UND. 

The  most  important  reason  why  Native  students  come  to  UND  is  because  of 
the  excellent  Native  American  staff.  The  staff  does  the  recruiting  in 
communities  that  they  understand  and  provide  support  for  enrolled  students 

I became,  once  again,  aware  of  the  excellent  caliber  of  staff  at  UND 
this  week  when  I attended  the  graduation  of  the  RAIN  (Recruiting/ retention 
of  American  Indian  Nurses)  students. 

It  was  a midyear  graduation  for  five  students  (two  were  absent)  who 
received  their  bachelor  of  science  degrees. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Newman  Center,  the  RAIN  staff  and  students 
prepared  a traditional  meal  including  buffalo  roast,  tongue,  fried  bread 
and  more  for  the  students,  family  and  friends. 

As  I moved  through  the  line  with  paper  plate  in  hand,  I overheard  a 
young  woman  as  she  looked  down  at  the  big  pan  of  buffalo  meat  and  tongue 
layered  on  a platter.  She  wrinkled  up  her  nose  at  the  idea  of  tongue.  I 
smiled  to  myself  and  thought,  "If  they'd  cut  off  the  outer  skin  and  hadn't 
said  it  was  tongue,  she  would  have  loved  this  tender,  juicy  meat." 

When  the  buffalo  roast,  stew  and  fried  bread  meal  was  complete,  each 
RAIN  graduate  was  called  to  the  front  to  get  a Pendleton  blanket  and  a hug 
In  the  history  of  the  Plains  tribes,  gift  giving  to  honor  or  give  thanks 
is  common.  The  gift  giving  for  the  RAIN  graduates  was  an  honoring  and  an 
appreciation,  said  Deb  Wilson,  RAIN  director. 

As  we  filed  through  the  line  to  shake  hands  with  the  graduates,  there 
were  smiles,  tears  and  a glow  to  these  three  young  women. 

As  I shook  the  hand  of  Christina  Davis,  her  father,  Linus,  told  me  that 
he  had  two  daughters  who  had  graduated  from  UND  as  nurses.  "I  don't  have 
to  worry  about  getting  sick  when  I get  older,"  he  said  with  a big  smile. 


Rhea  Alleny  stood  beside  hen  mother,  Tina  St.  Claire,  who  also  graduated 
from  the  RAIN  program.  St.  Claire  has  worked  in  the  Indian  Health  Hospital 
in  Belcourt,  N.D.,  since  she  graduated  from  UND  in  1987. 

All  three  nursing  students  had  a baby  within  the  last  eight  months,  and 
are  all  moms  for  a second  time,  Wilson  told  me. 

Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  nursing  students  don't  just  graduate  and  go 
home  to  reservations . Rae  Ann  Red  Owl,  who  got  her  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  nursing  from  UND  in  2004,  went  on  to  University  of  New  Mexico 
for  her  law  degree.  As  the  lines  slowed  to  a few  stragglers,  young 
drummers  began  an  honor  song.  The  song  was  familiar;  I'd  heard  it  at 
Sitting  Bull  Camp.  So,  I asked  Gregg  Holy  Bull  about  it;  he  was  the  leader 
for  this  song. 

The  words  are  something  like  this,  he  said: 

"People  see  me.  I try  to  live  throughout  my  life  in  a good  way  to  the 
end.  That  is  why  I have  a hard  time.  Those  are  things  that  go  along  with 
being  a leader." 

Holy  Bull  told  me  the  song  was  a Cheyenne  River  leader's  song  - his 
family's  song.  The  song  was  composed  for  his  relative,  who  was  a "shirt 
weaver"  or  leader.  So,  the  song  is  appropriate  because  these  people  will 
spend  their  lives  helping  people,  he  said. 

When  it  was  over,  people  gathered  in  a circle.  The  drum  sang  a "round  or 
friendship"  dance.  Graduates,  family  and  friends  held  hands  and  danced  in 
that  sacred  circle. 

Wilson,  director  of  the  RAIN  program,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Indian 
young  people  come  to  UND.  She  understands  the  need  for  nurses  on  the 
reservations  and  knows  Indian  people  have  an  aptitude  for  healing.  Few 
non-Indians  want  to  live  on  a reservation  and  work  in  the  clinics,  but  for 
these  Native  American  students,  it  is  going  home.  So  many  attend  UND  in 
spite  of  the  problems,  because  they  know  what's  at  stake. 

For  their  courage  and  persistence,  the  honor  drum  song  and  traditional 
gift  are  most  appropriate.  Indian  nurses,  you  are  our  heroes. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Province,  MNO  still  battling  over  hunting 
By  George  Young,  Birchbark  Writer 
OTTAWA 

December  - 2005 

The  Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  (MNO)  is  heading  back  into  the  courts  again 
with  the  government  of  Ontario's  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  (MNR)  over 
Metis  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

A number  of  MNO  harvesters  have  been  charged  with  hunting  infractions 
dating  back  to  the  time  before  the  MNO  and  the  province  signed  an  interim 
agreement  on  harvesting  in  Duly  2004. 

An  average  delay  of  almost  two  years  exists  between  the  time  of  the 
alleged  infractions  and  the  date  the  charges  were  laid.  So  far,  10  MNO 
members  have  been  charged,  but  charges  against  another  dozen  or  so  are 
pending. 

The  problems  between  the  Metis  organization  and  provincial  government 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  MNR  does  not  recognize  harvesting  rights  in 
all  areas  claimed  as  traditional  hunting  and  fishing  territory  by  the  MNO. 
The  department  only  recognizes  harvesting  rights  in  the  area  of  the 
province  north  of  Sudbury,  with  the  French  River  acting  as  a divider 


between  the  provincially  approved  harvesting  area  and  the  area  not  covered 
under  the  interim  agreement. 

Minister  David  Ramsay  of  the  MNR  said  the  province  has  offered  to 
negotiate  harvesting  rights  in  areas  south  of  Sudbury  but  the  MNO  has  not 
co-operated.  Ramsay  believes  the  MNO  wants  the  entire  province  as 
traditional  harvesting  territory. 

MNO  president  Tony  Belcourt  maintains  that  the  interim  agreement  signed 
between  his  organization  and  the  province  should  include  all  areas  claimed 
as  traditional  harvesting  territory  by  the  Metis.  He  said  that  this 
territory  extends  to  the  area  around  Lake  Huron. 

During  negotiations  regarding  the  interim  agreement  on  harvesting  the 
MNO  defined  its  claimed  territory,  Belcourt  said,  but  the  MNR  imposed  a 
line  north  of  Sudbury  at  the  last  moment  after  Ramsay  promised  there  would 
be  no  line. 

The  dispute  over  harvesting  territory  between  the  MNO  and  the  MNR 
centers  on  interpretation  of  the  Powley  decision,  the  landmark  case  that 
first  recognized  Metis  harvesting  rights. 

Ramsay  said  the  Powley  decision  states  that  harvesting  rights  are  site 
specific.  Belcourt  doesn't  disagree  with  that  interpretation  but  claims 
more  sites  in  Ontario  than  what  the  MNR  recognizes. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Ontario  Birchbark-AMMSA-Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Tribe  Condemns  Racial  Slurs 
By  Carey  London 
December  20,  2005 

"It  was  gut-wrenching.  I saw  it  this  afternoon,"  said  former  Shinnecock 
Tribal  Trustee  Lance  Gumbs  last  Friday. 

A number  of  racist  epithets  were  written  in  black  spray  paint  on  a 
security  trailer  parked  on  reservation  land  known  as  Westwoods  in  Hampton 
Bays.  Tribal  security  discovered  the  markings  earlier  last  week. 

The  New  York  State  Police  are  investigating  the  case. 

"We  are  following  up  many  different  leads,"  said  investigator  Dan  Regini 
of  the  department's  Bias  Crime  Investigative  Unit,  though  he  would  not  go 
into  any  detail. 

Tribal  members  are  confused  as  to  what  would  have  sparked  the  incident. 

"I  have  no  idea  what  would've  generated  this,"  said  Gumbs,  who  quickly 
added  that  unknown  people  are  "still"  dumping  their  garbage  and  riding 
ATVs  on  the  Westwoods  property,  which  is  considered  trespassing. 

The  Shinnecock  believe  the  incident  reveals  the  underbelly  of  the 
community's  deep-seated  racism. 

"It's  at  the  heart  of  what  we're  always  faced  with  out  here,  the 
underlying  racism  that  has  been  prevalent  out  here  on  the  East  End,  that 
we've  felt,"  said  Gumbs. 

Using  terms  such  as  "white  power,"  "KKK,"  and  "monkey,"  the  racial  slurs 
were  painted  from  one  end  of  the  trailer  to  the  other,  between  smashed 
windows  and  a broken  door. 

The  tribe  notified  Southampton  Town  Supervisor  Patrick  Heaney  of  the 
incident  in  addition  to  calling  the  police. 

"In  my  opinion,  regardless  of  the  motive,  this  is  just  a deplorable  act 
that  should  not  be  condoned  but  rather  condemned  by  everybody,"  Heaney 
said  on  Monday. 

Also  written  on  the  trailer  were  messages  opposing  the  tribe's  plans  to 
build  a casino  on  the  East  End.  The  issue  has  been  mired  in  litigation. 

"Not  being  supportive  of  their  desire  of  putting  a casino  on  their 


property  is  one  matter,  but  to  attack  people's  ethnic  background  is  just 
not  acceptable,  period,"  said  Heaney,  who  has  been  a vocal  opponent  of  the 
casino. 

Gumbs  said  that  while  the  tribe  has  been  the  victim  of  racism  in  the 
past,  including  "hurled  insults"  and  firecrackers  set  off  nearby  to  make 
it  sound  as  though  people  were  shooting  at  them,  this  is  the  most  extreme 
case  yet. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  creates  more  tension.  I don't  even  know 
what  to  say,"  said  Gumbs. 

In  2003,  the  Shinnecock  partially  cleared  the  79-acre  Westwoods  property 
to  build  a casino.  Southampton  Town  and  New  York  State  subsequently  sued 
the  tribe,  stating  it  had  no  legal  right  to  operate  a gaming  facility 
without  federal  recognition.  It  had  only  state  recognition. 

In  November  of  this  year,  a U.S.  District  Dudge  ruled  that  the  tribe  is 
federally  recognized  but  left  a preliminary  injunction  in  place 
prohibiting  them  from  building  a gaming  facility  on  the  property.  A trial 
will  determine  if  the  Shinnecock  have  ancestral  holdings  to  the  land  and 
if  the  tribe  can,  in  fact,  build  a casino  on  it. 

The  Shinnecock  were  scheduled  to  hold  a rally  yesterday  at  the  site 
condemning  the  racial  incident. 

Copyright  c.  2005  East  Hampton  Independent  News  Co.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Cherokees  fighting  meth 
By:  Associated  Press 
December  18,  2005 

CHEROKEE,  N.C.  - Cherokee  tribal  leaders  say  stepped  up  enforcement  and 
expanded  treatment  for  drug  addicts  are  part  of  a series  of  signs  the 
tribe  is  fighting  the  growing  use  of  methamphetamine  on  the  reservation. 

As  hundreds  of  meth  labs  have  been  discovered  across  western  North 
Carolina  this  year,  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  made  changes  in 
treatment,  law  enforcement  and  public  awareness  that  observers  credit  as  a 
model  for  other  communities. 

The  Eastern  Band's  anti-drug  efforts  are  among  the  most  effective  in  the 
region  because  it  has  encouraged  the  public  to  help  police.  Western 
Carolina  University  professor  Gordon  Mercer  said. 

"They  have  had  one  of  the  very  best  education  programs,"  said  Mercer, 
director  of  the  university's  Public  Policy  Institute,  which  is  preparing  a 
report  on  western  North  Carolina's  meth  problem. 

Principal  Chief  Michell  Hicks  credits  progress  in  the  tribe's  fight 
against  meth  on  the  Cherokees'  community  spirit. 

"Our  community  is  pretty  tight-knit,"  he  said,  "and  I think  that  has 
really  helped  us  with  our  approach." 

The  tribe  has  adopted  a law  regulating  the  sale  of  cold-medicine  tablets 
containing  ephedrine  and  pseudoephedrine  that  is  stricter  than  the  one 
North  Carolina  passed  this  year. 

The  Cherokee  law  passed  in  Duly  requires  buyers  to  get  the  drugs,  which 
are  ingredients  in  making  meth,  from  a pharmacist.  Unless  the  Tribal 
Council  votes  to  keep  that  version  of  the  law,  however,  the  less 
restrictive  state  version  will  replace  it  on  Dan.  15. 

A police  hotline  has  generated  tips  that  led  to  more  than  50  drug 
arrests,  Cherokee  Indian  Police  Chief  Eric  Pritchett  said. 

The  tribe  has  hired  a private  company  to  test  confiscated  drugs  rather 
than  rely  on  the  State  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  agency's  backlog  of 
cases  can  delay  court  proceedings  for  months,  a problem  confronting  other 


North  Carolina  police  departments. 

The  Cherokee  police  force  has  expanded  from  one  narcotics  specialist  to 
three  and  started  a canine  unit  with  three  drug  dogs.  The  police  also 
created  a task  force  to  work  with  Swain  and  Jackson  counties  and  the  FBI 
to  arrest  suspects  who  flee  the  reservation. 

Pritchett  pointed  to  declines  in  police  calls  for  service  this  year  as 
evidence  that  the  tribe's  anti-drug  efforts  are  working.  Calls  dropped 
from  4,647  in  the  first  seven  months  of  2004  to  3,923  calls  in  the  same 
period  of  this  year.  Burglaries  a crime  that  increased  on  the  reservation 
because  of  drugs,  were  cut  from  82  last  year  to  66  this  year. 

Low  levels  of  income  and  education  help  explain  the  appeal  of  drugs  for 
some  members  of  the  tribe,  said  Mickey  Strother,  manager  of  the  behavioral 
health  program  A Na  Le  Ni  Sgi.  In  the  Cherokee  language,  the  name  means, 
"they  are  beginning." 

Nearly  one  in  five  families  on  the  reservation  lived  below  the  poverty 
line  in  1999,  more  than  twice  the  9 percent  of  North  Carolina  families 
living  in  poverty.  More  than  8,000  people  lived  on  the  reservation  in  1999. 

"When  you  have  generational  hopelessness,  when  you  have  people  who  have 
been  put  down  and  left  on  the  fringes  of  society,"  Strother  said,  "drug 
dealers  prey  on  these  people  because  they  want  to  alter  their  perceptions 
and  the  way  they  feel." 

A Na  Le  Ni  Sgi,  started  in  September  2004  to  serve  drug  addicts  and 
mental  health  patients,  averaged  478  meetings  with  patients  per  month  from 
January  to  August,  up  from  91  in  the  program's  first  four  months. 

An  addict  in  the  program  might  spend  a few  months  doing  individual  and 
group  or  family  therapy.  But  the  particularly  strong  addictive  properties 
of  meth  require  12  to  24  months  to  recover,  longer  than  cocaine  or  heroin. 

So  meth  users  might  benefit  more  from  a "wellness  court"  approved  last 
week  by  the  Tribal  Council,  which  Strother  said  would  offer  nonviolent 
criminals  with  drug  and  alcohol  problems  a 12-to-18-month  treatment 
program  instead  of  a jail  sentence. 

"Thats  where  we  will  really  start  to  work  with  meth  clients,"  Strother 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mean's  appeal  denied 

Activist  accused  of  domestic  violence 

By  Kathy  Helms 

Dine'  Bureau 

December  22,  2005 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A Senior  District  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington  has  affirmed  a Ninth  Circuit  Court  decision  which  held  that  the 
Treaty  of  1868  did  not  help  Russell  Means  in  his  lawsuit  against  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

The  opinion  was  issued  Dec.  13  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  case.  Means 
vs.  Navajo  Nation. 

According  to  the  court.  Means,  an  Omaha  Indian,  was  arrested  for 
domestic  violence  crimes  committed  while  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Means  was  convicted  by  a Navajo  tribal  court  and  appealed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  1990  Amendments  to  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  violated  the  equal 
protection  and  due  process  guarantees  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  by  racially 
classifying  him  as  an  "Indian." 

The  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  permits  tribes  to  prosecute  non-member 


"Indians"  if  the  offense  was  committed  on  Indian  Country.  The  Ninth 
Circuit  held  that  the  amendments  did  not  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  because  Indian  tribal  identity  is  a political,  not  a racial 
classification . 

The  Ninth  Circuit  said  that  because  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  affords 
the  same  criminal  protections  as  the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  did  not 
racially  violate  Means'  due  process  protections. 

Means  further  contended  that  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1868, 
he  could  not  be  tried  by  a Navajo  court  and  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  held  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1868,  which  was 
enacted  to  punish  offenders  against  the  Navajo  people,  requires  Indian 
offenders  to  be  delivered  to  the  federal  government  only  upon  request,  and 
therefore  the  Treaty  of  1868  did  not  help  Means. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  Means 
graduated  from  Arizona  State  University  in  1967  with  a degree  in 
accounting,  the  year  before  AIM  was  created. 

Along  with  Dennis  Banks,  Means  served  as  a spokesman  for  AIM,  which  was 
formed  as  a Native  American  effort  to  combat  brutality  and  the  selective 
law  enforcement  policies  of  Minneapolis  police. 

AIM's  first  action  was  to  establish  an  Indian  patrol  to  follow  police  as 
they  traveled  through  Native  American  neighborhoods.  This  resulted  in 
arrest  rates  of  Native  Americans  falling  to  the  city's  general  average 
within  nine  months  after  AIM  patrols  were  introduced. 

During  the  summer  of  1972,  Means  and  other  Native  American  leaders 
planned  the  Trail  of  Broken  Treaties  caravan  which  marched  across  the 
United  States  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where  they  occupied  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  building  for  six  days, 
asserting  their  demands  that  tribal  sovereignty  be  restored  and  immunity 
from  prosecution  granted  to  all  protesters. 

Afterward,  Means  returned  to  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  where  in  1973,  he  and 
others  occupied  Wounded  Knee,  site  of  an  1890  massacre  in  which  more  than 
200  Native  Americans  were  killed. 

Means,  one  of  562  persons  arrested  during  the  occupation,  was  charged 
with  37  felonies  and  three  misdemeanors  based  on  seven  state  and  five 
federal  indictments.  He  was  exonerated  in  39  of  the  40  charges,  according 
to  The  Encyclopedia  of  Native  American  Biography. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Finding  the  'Red  Road'  - in  prison 

Lost  outside,  some  renew  traditions  and  find  themselves 

while  in  the  confines  of  prison  walls 

By  PHILIP  FEROLITO 

YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 

December  19,  2005 

Alcoholism  unravels  lives 

WALLA  WALLA  - Before  being  locked  behind  prison  walls,  Rob  Roy  3r.  didn't 
give  much  thought  to  being  Yakama. 

It  was  as  natural  as  wearing  clothes,  he  says,  something  done  without 
much  thought. 

Now,  at  age  23,  Roy  is  serving  a 10-year  sentence  at  the  Washington 
State  Penitentiary  for  killing  a teenager  during  a fight  seven  years  ago 
in  a small  town  near  the  Idaho  border.  He  was  tried  as  an  adult. 

It  happened  on  a trip  to  see  relatives.  He  won't  elaborate,  saying  only. 


"It  was  just  that  I got  away  from  my  family." 

After  years  in  prison,  he's  taken  a hard  look  at  his  family  and  culture. 

Unlike  Indians  raised  without  knowledge  of  their  culture,  Roy  says  it 
was  all  around  him  as  he  grew  up. 

"It  finally,  for  me,  took  being  incarcerated  to  realize  how  important  it 
is,"  Roy  says  on  a warm  day  in  late  September  as  he  sits  in  the  prison 
chapel  clad  in  blue  jeans,  a white  sweatshirt  and  basketball  shoes.  "I 
didn't  know  my  tribe  was  so  different,  my  family  was  so  different,  until 
now. " 

He  and  three  other  men  share  a 12-by-12-foot  cell  with  four  bunks,  two 
desks,  a sink  and  a toilet  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  prison,  where  a 
series  of  heavy  electronically  controlled  doors  separate  inmates  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Each  morning  he  burns  a mixture  of  lavender  and  sage  in  an  abalone  shell 
letting  the  smoke  rise  and  drift  across  his  body. 

When  his  three  cellmates,  none  of  whom  is  Yakama,  have  done  the  same,  he 
quietly  walks  the  floor,  carrying  the  burning  sage  and  praying. 

Indians  believe  the  smoke  offers  a shield  against  bad  spirits  and 
carries  prayers  to  the  Creator. 

"I  pray  for  my  cellies,  and  their  families  and  family  circles,"  he  says. 
"Then  I pray  for  my  family." 

Afterward,  he  plays  a tape  of  powwow  songs,  then  heads  for  breakfast. 

Roy  says  the  tape  renews  his  connection  to  powwow  dancing,  which  helps 
him  keep  a positive  attitude. 

When  he  gets  time  on  the  yard,  he  mixes  with  other  inmates.  Sometimes  he 
shares  stories  about  Yakama  legends  and  swaps  powwow  tapes  with  other 
Indians . 

It's  not  that  much  different  than  being  at  home  and  trading  tapes,  he 
says . 

But  prison  is  far  from  the  freedoms  of  home. 

"I've  gone  through  a lot  of  long  walks  and  a lot  of  long  talks  here  on 
the  yard,"  he  says.  "It's  tough;  it's  not  easy.  It's  a penitentiary." 

Boundaries  must  be  established  with  others,  and  sometimes  that  means 
fighting,  he  says. 

One  clash  cost  him  an  early  release  and  added  six  months  to  his  sentence 

"Sometimes  standing  your  ground  will  cost  you  your  freedom,  even  prolong 
your  sentence,"  he  says.  "But  keeping  your  integrity  and  your  code  of 
values  is  priceless,  because  once  you  lose  it,  it  can  never  be  given  back. 

Practicing  traditions  helps,  Roy  says. 

Twice  a month,  he  and  other  Indians  are  permitted  to  sweat  in  a dome- 
shaped lodge,  where  water  is  poured  over  hot  rocks  to  make  steam.  Sitting 
in  the  heat,  participants  pray  and  suffer  for  others  while  giving  thanks 
for  the  land. 

He  says  sweating  helps  him  think  of  others  rather  than  himself. 

Roy  is  one  of  three  Yakamas  here.  Every  Monday,  he  and  about  25  other 
Indians,  some  from  tribes  as  far  away  as  Alaska  and  the  Dakotas,  meet  in 
the  chapel  to  make  traditional  regalia,  do  beadwork,  and  drum  and  dance. 

Sometimes  the  group  makes  dance  outfits  for  needy  children. 

For  some,  the  gathering  helps  atone  for  sins  and  offers  a chance  to 
practice  traditions.  For  others,  it's  a time  to  learn  those  traditions. 

On  this  day,  a drum  echoes  as  two  inmates  circle  the  floor  wearing  red, 
yellow  and  black  grass-dance  outfits  with  yarn  fringe. 

Five  inmates  sit  around  the  drum  and  sing,  while  others  begin  bead  work, 
such  as  earrings,  medallions  and  medicine  bags. 

Tribal  elders  say  their  people  must  follow  the  "Red  Road,"  a spiritual 
path  honoring  all  living  things  and  the  Creator's  laws.  If  they  wander 
off,  they  become  lost. 

Renewing  traditions  that  you're  raised  with  is  like  coming  home.  For 
those  raised  without  such  traditions,  it's  like  finding  themselves  for 
the  first  time,  Roy  says. 

"Some  people  don't  find  out  who  they  are  until  they  get  here,"  he  says. 

Roy  is  helping  others  learn  to  drum  and  powwow  dance.  Passing  on 
traditions  is  what  Indians  do,  he  explains. 

As  part  of  his  giving,  he  made  his  father  a headdress,  a beaded 
medallion  and  a breast  plate  of  animal  bone  and  red  brass. 


"He  was  just  shocked/'  Roy  says.  "To  be  able  to  give  back  to  our 
community,  our  people  - that's  who  we  are." 

Other  inmates  agree  they  became  lost  after  letting  go  of  their 
traditions . 

One  Yakama  inmate,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  for  safety  reasons, 
says  he  left  longhouse  ceremonies  and  powwows  for  a life  of  gangs  and 
violence.  After  nearly  six  years  in  prison  for  manslaughter,  he  is 
scheduled  for  release  next  year. 

He  says  he  went  astray  during  his  early  teens,  after  his  father  drank 
himself  to  death. 

"I  didn't  care  if  I lived  or  died,"  he  says.  "I  didn't  even  care  about 
my  family  - I was  lost." 

Running  with  a gang  off  the  reservation  in  Yakima,  he  was  convicted  in 
the  shooting  death  of  a rival  gang  member. 

The  slim,  young  man  with  a boyish  face  says  he's  always  felt  he  was  on 
the  wrong  path. 

"I'd  be  walking  and  I'd  sometimes  hear  a rock  - like  when  someone  kicks 
a rock  - behind  me,  but  I wouldn't  see  anyone,"  he  says.  "But  I know 
someone  was  there." 

Now,  he's  turning  to  sweats,  beadwork  and  prayer  to  help  him  escape  the 
past . 

"I  made  a promise  to  my  family  that  if  I ever  get  a chance  to  walk  on 
the  street  again,  I'm  going  to  walk  straight." 

He  says  every  day  starts  with  a prayer,  and  if  things  seem  wrong  he 
burns  sage. 

"Every  time  I feel  trouble  in  here,  I smudge  down,"  he  says.  "But  you've 
got  to  believe  in  the  medicine  you're  using." 

Roy  says  being  Yakama  means  knowing  where  you  come  from,  your  ties  to 
the  land  and  family  history. 

"I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  raised  Yakama,"  he  says.  "Not  everybody 
can  be  raised  around  their  culture." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic. 


The  note  that  follows  is  all  too  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  follow 
official  discrimination  against  Native  traditions  in  American  correctional 
institutions.  How  ironic,  considering  that  many  of  thoses  who  routinely 
disrespect  Indian  religions  are  descended  from  people  who  fled  religious 
persecution  in  their  own  countries.  That  Montana  has,  within  six  months, 
already  begun  to  defy  its  own  agreement  to  respect  Indian  religious 
observances  in  the  prisons,  is  not  surprising.  It  just  follows  in  the  sad 
tradition  of  American  governments  that  have  dishonored  every  treaty  they 
ever  made  with  Indian  people.  This  action  rests  comfortably  in  the  same 
family  of  dishonor  that  allows  a government  lobbyist  to  accept  money  from 
Indian  tribes  for  one  purpose,  and  then  turn  that  money  to  a person  who 
intends  to  act  against  them. 

I pray  for  the  day  that  pressure  and  vigilance  are  not  necessary  to 
assure  our  people  their  rights  are  honored,  in  prison  and  out.  But  until 
that  miracle  occurs,  I thank  the  Creator  that  there  are  people  like 
Brigitte  who  stand  guard,  and  send  out  alerts  to  the  rest  of  us. 

lanet 

Forwarded  Message  

Date:  Mon,  26  Dec  2005  14:50:27  +0200 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : URGENT:  Violation  of  Native  American  religious  rights  - 
Call  for  Action! 

Please...  help  as  soon  as  you  can.  Many  letters  and  phone  calls  are  needed 
immediately  to  protect  the  Prayer  Warriors  from  serious  retaliation!  They 
ask  for  everyone's  active  support.  Thank  you... 

Brigitte 


From:  Justice  Network  26  December  05 


Please  Do  * NOT  * forward  this  email  to  any  officials  - THANK  YOU 
[but  please  forward  the  call  for  action  to  as  many  relevant  groups 
and  contacts  as  possible] 

Greetings, 

This  is  an  urgent  call  for  action!  Once  again  Native  American  prisoners 
are  being  discriminated  against  at  CCC  (Crossroads  Correctional  Center), 
Shelby  in  Montana. 

Your  help  is  needed  right  now  so  as  to  protect  them  from  serious 
retaliation,  after  some  of  them  filed  official  complains  the  violations  of 
their  religious  rights.  It  is  our  hope  that  after  reading  about  this 
unacceptable  situation,  lots  of  people  will  contact  the  Warden  of  the 
prison,  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  Native  American  Legislators, 
to  respectfully  but  firmly  request  their  immediate  assistance  to  put  an 
end  to  these  violations  of  rights. 

The  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  has  been  cancelled  the  3 last  weeks. 

The  Warden  decides  if  the  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  can  be  held  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  school  kids  are  allowed  outside  due  to  cold  weather. 
However,  the  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  is  held  in  an  enclosed  area  and  there  is 
a fire  just  outside  the  Sweat  Lodge  which  is  used  to  heat  the  rocks  used 
in  the  Sweat  Lodge. 

Native  American  inmates  are  not  allowed  to  have  personal  religious  items, 
such  as  cedar,  sage  and  sweetgrass  in  their  cells  although  it  has  been 
approved  and  stated  in  prison  policy. 

Both  the  Warden  and  the  Chaplain  were  served  with  the  settlement 
agreement  from  the  Human  Rights  Bureau,  which  states  that  any  regularly 
scheduled  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  that  is  cancelled  must  be  rescheduled  within 
the  week. 

The  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  cannot  be  cancelled  in  order  for  other  religious 
activities  to  take  place. 

The  settlement  agreement  also  states  that  Native  American  inmates  must  be 
allowed  to  have  sacred  religious  items  such  as  sweetgrass,  cedar,  sage  and 
bitterroot.  Officers  cannot  open  medicine  bags  but  must  instruct  the 
inmates  to  do  so. 

Officers  cannot  throw  Eagle  Feathers  on  the  floor  - an  action  which 
recently  happened  to  one  inmate.  This  action  resembles  the  much  publicized 
desecration  of  the  Koran  at  Guantanamo. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Native  American  inmates  in  Montana  have  a 
very  difficult  time  having  their  traditions  and  ceremonies  recognized  and 
respected  as  are  the  Christian  and  Catholic  Religions.  Many  people  also 
know  how  CCA  retaliates  when  inmates  bring  to  light  civil  and  religious 
issues  or  any  issues  pertaining  to  due  process  or  medical  care. 

Such  discrimination  is  a disgrace!  Your  support  is  needed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  continuous  violations  of  Native  American  prisoners'  religious  rights 
in  Montana. 

Please  call  or  write  immediately  the  Director  of  Corrections  and  the 
Native  American  State  Legislators  in  Montana  and  ask  why  this  is  being 
allowed  to  happen.  No  names  of  inmates  are  to  be  mentioned  as  it  would 
only  cause  more  retaliation  against  them. 

Thank  You. 

Dusticenetwork  justicenetwork@f astmail . fm 
Contact  info  : 

lames  MacDonald,  Warden;  (406)  434-7055--  75  Heath  Road;  Shelby,  MT  59474 

Bill  Slaughter  Director,  Department  of  Corrections 
(406)  444-3911  , (406)  444-3901  tward@state . mt . us 

or  use  this  link  to  write  him:  http : //www. cor . state. mt . us/about/director . asp 
Legislators  : Please  email  or  call. 

For  those  who  do  not  have  an  email  address  you  can  use  the  link  provided 
at  the  bottom  to  "Send  an  Online  Message",  If  the  links  or  email  addresses 
do  not  appear,  please  contact  us.  If  you  have  the  time,  please  call  them  as 
this  is  an  emergency. 


3AYNE57@HOTMAIL.COM  , CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS . NET  , BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM  , 
CLAIRENA@NEMONTEL.NET  , WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM,  SAMT@MCN.NET  , 
ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM  , REPDEE@YAHOO.COM,  REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM, 
SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 

NORMA  BIXBY  (D)  HD  41 
PO  BOX  1165 

LAME  DEER,  MT  59043-1165 
Home:  (406)477-6602 
Bus:  (406)477-6602 

30EY  3AYNE  (D)  HD  15 
299  LUMPRY  RD 
ARLEE,  MT  59821-9747 
Home:  (406)726-4207 

Bus:  (406)726-4207  3AYNE57@HOTMAIL.COM 

CAROL  C 3UNEAU  (D)  HD  16 
PO  BOX  55 

BROWNING,  MT  59417-0055 
Home:  (406)338-5689 

Bus:  (406)338-5689  CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET 

VERONICA  SMALL -EASTMAN  (D)  HD  42 
PO  BOX  262 

LODGE  GRASS,  MT  59050-0262 
Home:  (406)639-2536 

Bus:  (406)639-2536  BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 

30NATHAN  WINDY  BOY  (D)  HD  32 
PO  BOX  269 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521-0269 
Home:  (406)395-4407 

Bus:  (406)395-4407  WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM 

Arlene  Becker  Bus:  (406)245-7256  ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM 
DEE  L BROWN  (R)  HD  3 Bus:  (406)387-9393  REPDEE@YAHOO.COM 
ROSALIE  BUZZAS  (D)  HD  93  Bus:  (406)728-0289  REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM 
SUE  DICKENSON  (D)HD25  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 


Link  to  the  webpage  listing  all  legislators  and  their  contact  info 
http: //leg. state .mt .us/css/ sessions /59th/ roster . a spHouseID=0&Sess ion ID=88 

Thank  you  for  your  support===== 


RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


Date:  Monday,  26  December  2005  01:21  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  25-31 

KEKEMAPA 
December 
Makali' i 

25 

In  peace  I go  forth  to  greet  each  day. 

26 

Snow  clothes  the  fiery  heart  of  the  volcano. 

27 

Hold  fast  to  friends,  for  they  are  the  greatest  of  treasures. 


28 

May  all  your  days  be  remembered  in  gladness. 

29 

The  stars  tonight  are  bright-etched  in  magic. 

30 

Sleep  soundly  when  the  year  has  run  its  course,  for  you  will  awake  to 
new  life. 

31 

Greet  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  with  flowers,  song,  and  dance  by  the 
ocean,  where  all  life  begins. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

— "RE:  Rustywire:  Way  Up  On  Red  Lake  Road"  

Date:  Thursday,  December  01,  2005  12:34  am 
From:  Dohnny  Rustywire  <rustywire@yahoo.com> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : RED  LAKE  ROAD" 

Mailing  List:  Rez_Life  <rez_life@yahoogroups.com> 

Way  Up  On  Red  Lake  Road 

It  was  winter  time  and  the  rez  roads  were  pretty  wet,  muddy  and 
slippery.  One  of  them  was  Red  Lake  Road  on  the  Navajo  rez.  Three 
Navajo  cops  were  working  day  shift. 

They  worked  the  area  around  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  snowing,  cold  and 
wet,  and  they  wore  heavy  coats,  the  large  Navajo  Police  issued  green 
filled  with  down. 

A little  girl  called  from  the  store  about  noon  and  told  dispatcher 
Smiley,  "There  is  a friend  of  mine  I am  worried  about  him.  He  hasn't 
been  to  school  for  a two  days.  His  parents  drink,  and  he  lives  up 
Red  Lake  Road.  Can  someone  go  up  there  and  check  on  him.  His  name  is 
Chee,  he's  about  8."  she  said. 

The  call  was  logged  in  and  the  dispatcher  she  said,  "If  someone  gets 
a chance,  go  up  Red  Lake  Road  and  do  a welfare  check  on  a boy  who 
hasn't  been  to  school  for  a few  days.  Someone  called  and  thinks 
something  maybe  wrong  there." 

The  radio  was  silent,  no  one  answered  the  call,  and  then  the  radio 
crackled,  "If  you  want  to  get  stuck,  go  on  up  there",  one  of  the 
officers  said.  The  road  was  too  bad,  too  muddy,  with  the  kind  of 
clay  mud  if  you  go  in  it  sticks  to  your  axles  and  you  will  have  to 
work  to  get  out  of  it. 

"What  is  the  call  about?" 

"A  Welfare  check,  a girl  called  and  said  a friend  of  hers  from 
school  didn't  come  for  a couple  of  days.  The  parents."  she 
said,  "they  like  to  drink,  but  nothing  else." 

"Is  he  hurt?" 

"No,  she  didn''t  say." 

"Well  if  she  calls  back  ask  her  for  a little  more  than  that." 

The  shift  went  on  and  the  cold  snow  fell.  The  lumbering  white  police 
blazers  moved  around  slow.  The  day  was  done  and  they  went  home. 

Swing  shift  starts  at  3 in  the  afternoon.  It  was  about  6 when  she 
called  again,  "Can  someone  go  up  and  check  on  my  friend.  He  lives  on 
Red  Lake  Road,  He  didn't  come  to  school." 

Dispatcher  Smiley  was  still  on,  the  swing  dispatcher  called  in  sick 
and  Smiley  was  going  to  be  pulling  a double  shift,  she  asked 
her,  "How  old  are  you  little  girl?" 

"About  9" 

"Is  something  wrong  with  him?' 

"No,  he  just  hasn't  been  to  school,  he  likes  school  lunch.  They  have 
nothing  to  eat  at  home,  so  he  is  always  there.  Can  someone  go  and 


check  on  him,  his  name  is  Chee. 

The  dispatcher  told  her  she  would  have  one  of  the  officers,  "If  the 
officers  don't  get  too  busy  I will  send  them  on  up  there.  How  far  is 
up  there?" 

"I  don't  know  it  is  a little  ways  up  the  road,  just  way  over  there, 
it  takes  a long  time  to  get  there  but  he  lives  by  the  road  in  a 
hogan . " 

Smiley  put  it  out  to  the  three  officers  on  duty.  "If  you  get  a 
chance  one  of  you  guys  check  on  him.  Ok?" 

The  night  wore  on  it  was  cold  and  wet,  December  it  was.  The  pinons 
were  heavy  with  snow  and  the  wind  was  blowing.  The  red  clay  of  Red 
Lake  was  slippery  stuff  It  was  sticky  and  the  road  when  it  got  wet 
became  a sea  of  mud.  Rutted  and  broken  up,  it  was  a rough  ride  even 
when  dry.  No  one  liked  to  go  up  there,  only  a few  people  stayed 
there  and  in  bad  weather  they  had  to  walk  in.  It  is  an  old  road 
going  way  up  north,  more  toward  the  community  of  Navajo  than  Fort 
Defiance . 

At  9 o'clock  there  was  a stiff  breeze  the  wind  picked  up.  Officer 
Eugene  Atcitty  was  wriiting  a report  and  was  in  the  radio  room  when 
the  phone  call  came  in.  It  was  the  little  girl,  "Has  anyone  gone  to 
Red  Lake  Road?" 

"Where  are  you  calling  from?"  "From  the  Seven  Eleven  store  in  Fort" 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Blue  Canyon,  up  Blue  Canyon" 

The  dispatcher  calculated  the  distance.  "You  walked  two  miles  to 
make  this  call  through  the  snow?" 

"Yes,  I want  someone  to  check  on  my  friend,  Chee." 

The  radio  crackled  and  it  was  the  dispatcher.  The  little  girl  called 
again  about  the  boy  on  Red  Lake  Road.  "She  told  me  she  walked  2 
miles  to  make  the  call" 

"Where  is  she  now?" 

Officer  Atcitty  left  the  station  turning  north. 

"At  the  Seven  to  Eleven  Store." 

Officer  Frank  Henry  was  on  the  Coal  Mine  Road  and  turned  around 
driving  back  west  to  Fort  Defiance.  "I  am  headed  that  way." 

The  officers  knew  that  a young  girl  walking  so  far  in  poor  weather 
gave  this  call  a sense  of  urgency  so  they  went  that  way,  it  was  more 
than  a welfare  check. 

The  two  units  pulled  in  and  the  girl  was  wet  and  cold.  She  said,  "I 
want  to  check  on  Chee  boy,  he  is  small  and  I know  he  takes  care  of 
himself,  he  is  always  hungry  at  school.  Let'  s go  up  there  right 
now ! " 

"What  about  you,  where  do  you  live?" 

She  pointed  toward  Blue  Canyon,  I live  by  the  base  of  the  rocks 
there,  but  I have  to  show  you  where  he  lives." 

The  two  four-wheel  drive  units  headed  out  there  lights  lit  up  the 
falling  snow.  The  snow  was  soft  melting  as  it  hit  the  ground,  a wet 
snow. 

Officer  Atcitty  was  a Vietnam  Vet  and  knew  the  area.  He  was  from 
Fort  Defiance,  the  other  one  was  from  Navajo,  Frank  Henry  a big 
boned  tall  guy.  He  followed  because  he  knew  one  of  them  would  get 
stuck.  They  headed  out  those  three  to  where  the  pavement  ended.  Red 
Lake  Road  disappeared  into  the  snow  field.  They  turned  on  to  the 
road  and  started  to  slide.  They  pulled  off  going  off  road  into  the 
sage  brush  taking  the  hillside  through  the  pinons  going  North. 

The  little  girl  sat  there  looking  out  the  window  and  said  Chee  boy 
was  her  friend.  She  looked  out  for  him  cuz  he  was  small  when  he  got 
on  the  bus.  He  was  just  a little  rez  kid  who  lived  out  i the  sticks. 
They  went  on  and  she  said,  "it  is  there," 

The  place  was  dark,  the  falling  snow  lit  up  the  night  and  it  colored 
everything  a pale  blue  gray.  They  pulled  up  to  a pair  of  hogans  and 
no  one  was  home.  Officer  Henry  got  out  and  went  to  the  door  and  it 
was  padlocked.  He  could  see  the  other  hogan  had  a door  that  was 
slightly  ajar  and  went  over  there 

Atcitty  was  right  behind  him,  there  were  no  tracks  in  the  snow.  It 


was  a wasted  trip,  Chee  boy  was  not  there,  no  one  was. 

They  knocked  and  no  one  answered.  They  looked  inside  pushed  open  the 
door  and  there  they  saw  him,  lying  on  an  army  cot  tied  up  and 
wearing  only  his  pants.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  wood  stove,  it  was 
cold  and  dark  in  there.  They  went  to  him,  and  felt  him  and  he  was 
cold  but  alive. 

Office  Eugene  Atcitty  knelt  down,  the  boy  looked  at  them  and  his 
face  was  small  and  Chee  didn't  say  anything  except  that  he  was  tied 
up  so  he  wouldn't  run  away.  The  flashlights  cast  a bright  light  on 
him  and  this  what  they  saw. 

He  was  little  boy  lying  on  a cot  tied  by  a rope  to  a post.  His  hands 
were  bound  and  he  was  nearly  naked.  The  room  was  cold  enough  they 
could  see  their  breaths  like  clouds.  He  had  old  burns  on  his  arms 
and  legs  the  kind  cigarettes  make.  His  arm  was  broken  and  he  was 
near  dead,  pale  and  ashen.  They  cradled  him  in  their  arms  and  took 
him  to  the  police  blazer. 

They  left  together  in  one  unit  and  left  one  behind  and  headed  out. 
They  would  be  back  later  to  find  who  had  done  this  to  him.  EMTs  met 
them  at  the  paved  road  three  miles  from  there  on  the  way.  The  EMT's 
took  him  away  and  they  followed  to  the  Fort  Defiance  Indian 
Hospital.  It  was  near  midnight.  Graveyard  shift  came  on  and  they 
were  there  and  had  left  to  go  back  up  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
found . 

The  shift  sergeant  came,  and  Officers  Atcitty  and  Henry  waited  to 
see  how  this  little  boy  would  be.  The  emergency  room  is  pale  yellow, 
it  is  stark  and  the  chrome  shines  and  it  is  little  cold  in  there. 

The  room  he  was  in  was  lit  up  and  he  was  placed  on  a gurney  and  he 
just  layed  there. 

The  little  girls  parents  came  and  stood  by  them.  The  little  girl  was 
there,  if  she  had  not  called  and  had  not  kept  bothering  them  he 
would  have  been  gone  by  now,  but  she  wouldn't  give  up  on  her  friend 
Chee. 

Those  two  officers  have  square  jaws,  big  men  went  outside  for  a 
smoke  standing  outside  in  the  amulance  port.  The  snow  was  still 
falling.  If  you  looked  closely  you  could  see  their  eyes  glistened. 

Engelbert  came  around  and  this  is  what  he  said 

"I  tried  to  be  a good  boy,  my  uncle  don't  want  me.  I tried  to  eat 

what  my  Mom  gave  me  but  it  was  old  and  cold  and  so  they  whipped  me. 

I got  sick  and  they  wanted  to  go  to  town.  They  went  to  get  wine.  My 
Mom  and  her  boyfriend  they  left  me." 

This  was  written  down  as  he  said  it. 

"My  uncle  tied  me  up  so  I wouldn't  run  away.  He  said  he  would  be 
back  and  he  went  away.  That  was  two  days  ago.  I want  my  Mom.  I want 
my  Mom"  That  was  all  he  said. 

This  is  the  way  it  happened,  I was  a Navajo  cop  and  was  there  that 
December  night  and  when  Christmas  comes  his  face  haunts  me  still 

I remember  looking  at  him  and  how  layed  there  quietly,  eyes  filled 
with  fear  and  hearbreak  not  knowing  where  he  was  going  to  go. 

Some  people  take  care  of  their  kids  in  the  worst  way  and  what  do  the 

children  say: 

I want  my  Mom, 

I want  my  Mom 
rustywire 
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THAT  SPECIAL  KIND  - THIRD  CHRISTMAS  AND  COUNTING 
(wanting  to  write  the  ending) 


Since  the  Birth  of  our  Nation 
We  have  sent  our  Young  to  War 


To  do  Battle  for  our  Freedoms 
For  Truth,  and  Right,  and  More. 

We  take  them  from  their  Families 
And  send  them  all  around  the  World 
To  show  all  the  other  Peoples 
How,  Freedom's  flag's  unfurled. 

They're  sent  with  a wealth  of  knowledge 

That  they  carry  and  spread  well 

Our  Ambassadors  to  others 

With  a story  only,  they  can  tell. 

So,  as  we  bask  in  our  lifestyles 
And  gather  'round  the  Christmas  Tree 
Let's  say  a Prayer  and  Give  Thanks 
To  those  who  make  us  Free. 

Let's  bring  them  all  Home  for  a moment 
And  hold  them  in  our  Heart  and  Mind 
For  each  and  every  one's  a Hero 
And  each,  one  of  a very  Special  kind. 

12-11-2003 

UPDATE  2004 

I wrote  that  one  for  last  year 
With  a wish  that  was  for  naught 
That  maybe  they'd  be  Home  for  this  year 
But,  guess  that  was  just  a silly  thought. 

We've  lost  more  than  we  care  to  count 
And  have  sent  even  more  across  the  Sea 
To  try  to  show  another  People  how  to  live 
In  a way  they  may  or  may  not  want  to  be. 

But  we  send  our  Sons  and  Daughters 
Moms  and  Dads,  Sisters  and  Bros 
To  spend  another  Christmas  Holiday  away 
And  for  how  many  more,  who  knows? 

So,  no  matter  what  our  feelings  are 
About  this  War  they're  sent  to  Fight 
Let's  keep  them  All  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
On  this  Christmas  Eve  and  every  other  night. 

12-16-2004 

UPDATE  2005 

Well,  here  it  is  another  year 
Has  come  and  gone  again 
The  casualties  keep  mounting 
And  patience  is  growing  thin. 

Each  day  we  add  more  Heroes 
And  more  Families  who  mourn 
Who  will  never  again  celebrate 
As  they  once  did  on  Christmas  morn. 

Most  have  served  more  than  one  Tour 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight 
But  they  step  up  and  do  their  job 
And  they  do  it  Proud  and  Right. 


Maybe  next  will  be  the  year 
When  we  get  to  bring  them  Home 
And  we  can  thank  them,  face  to  face 
For  the  Bravery  they've  shown. 

It's  no  way  to  spend  the  Holidays 
And  we  all  wish  we  could  do  more 
To  have  them  all  home  once  again 
And  bring  an  ending  to  this  War. 

But  it's  up  to  those  politicians 
And  all  those  powers  that  be 
To  make  those  Families  whole  again 
As  they  gather  'round  the  Christmas  tree. 

And  for  those  who  don't  do  Christmas 
This  Wish  is  as  much,  for  them  too 
To  live  in  Peace  on  Earth  with  Freedom 
The  way  the  Human  Race  could  do. 

Del  "Abe"  Hones 
12-18-2005 
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MOHAWK  IMMERSION  PROGRAM 

GOING  STRONG 

BY:  SHANNON  BURNS 

INDIAN  TIME  - Vol.  23  #49  - Tsiothohrha 
December  8,  2005  Edition 

When  Eddy  Gray  walked  into  a classroom  in  Tsi  Snaihne  Tuesday  morning  and 
began  speaking  to  the  students  in  Mohawk,  more  than  two  dozen  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  graders  listened  carefully  and  answered  back  in  the  same  language. 

The  students  are  part  of  the  Ahkwesahsne  Mohawk  Board  of  Education's 
Mohawk  Immersion  Program,  which  was  reorganized  for  this  school  year  and 
has  had  success  obvious  to  an  outsider. 

Gray  was  visiting  the  class  to  speak  to  the  students  about  different 
ways  of  the  Mohawk  Nation.  With  the  Midwinter  Ceremony  soon  approaching, 
the  students  are  being  briefed  on  the  customs  and  traditions.  What  was 
special  about  Gray's  visit  was  that  he  did  not  need  to  translate  his  words 
or  speak  in  the  English  language. 

More  impressive  was  the  student's  ease  with  which  they  spoke  to  each 
other  in  Mohawk.  Between  singing  songs  for  their  visitor,  the  6,7,8  and  9- 
year  olds  conversed  with  one  another  in  their  traditional  language, 
discussing  anything  from  who  was  going  to  sing  the  next  song  to  how  much 
money  they  had  for  snack  time. 

"They're  at  a high  level  of  fluency,"  said  one  of  the  program's  teachers, 
Margaret  Peters.  "They're  practicing  every  day." 

The  three  grade  levels  share  one  oversized  classroom.  Half  the  room  is 
set  up  like  a home  environment  complete  with  couches  and  a mock  fireplace. 
The  other  half  is  set  up  with  desks  and  chalkboards.  The  students  have  all 
their  major  subjects  taught  to  them  in  the  Mohawk  language  and  the  pupils 
will  scold  one  another  if  they  hear  English  being  spoken. 

"You  can  see  that  the  kids  really  enjoy  being  here,"  said  Peters. 

Unlike  normal  school  curriculum,  the  immersion  program  encourages 


natural  learning.  Part  of  that  requires  them  to  talk  with  each  other  all 
day  long,  rather  than  sit  quietly. 

"We  might  be  louder  than  most  classes/'  said  Peters,  "but  they're 
learning. " 

Peters  notes  that  just  like  a baby  learns  language  by  speaking  and 
hearing  it,  so  must  the  students  in  the  immersion  program.  Requiring  them 
to  read  and  write  all  day  will  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  but  not  to 
become  fluent  in  the  language. 

"It's  not  perfect,"  said  Peters  of  the  program,  "but  they  respect  each 
other . " 

"It  was  really  enlightening  to  hear  these  children  speak  our  language," 
said  Gray.  "We're  the  most  fortunate  [of  all  the  Iroquois  Nations]  because 
our  language  is  still  the  strongest." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2005  INDIAN  TIME  Newspaper, 

Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation  Territory. 
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Book  focuses  on  ancient  Cherokee  traditions,  medicine  men 
TAHLEQUAH  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
December  20,  2005 

Describing  it  as  "both  a valuable  research  source  and  a small  window  into 
traditional"  societies,  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  reissuing  a classic  book 
documenting  Native  American  culture.  It's  an  Interview  with  a Medicine  Man 
of  sorts,  except  taking  place  over  a century  ago. 

"There  is  a part  of  this  book  that  connects  me  to  my  heritage  - it  speaks 
to  me  about  many  things  I have  always  known  or  heard  of.  It  isn't  the 
perfect  script  however.  A key  ingredient  in  each  of  Swimmer's  descriptions 
is  missing.  But  it  is  a book  of  wonder.  I think  this  type  of  book  has  been 
anticipated  by  both  Cherokee  and  non-Cherokees  the  world  over,"  said  Roy 
Hamilton,  Interim  Executive  Director  of  the  Cherokee  National  Historical 
Society,  Inc.,  about  "The  Swimmer  Manuscript." 

First  printed  in  the  1930s,  the  book  is  now  again  being  released  by  the 
tribe's  historical  society  and  Noksi  Press,  an  independent  Oklahoma 
publishing  firm  that  produces  Cherokee  language  material. 

The  story  behind  the  book  goes  back  over  a hundred  years.  In  the  late 
18th  century,  the  Smithsonian  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  realized  that 
traditional  American  Indian  culture  and  customs  were  on  the  brink  of  being 
lost  forever.  Officials  there  dispatched  a small  team  of  anthropologists 
West  to  document  what  they  could. 

lames  Mooney  subsequently  spent  decades  living  with  the  Eastern 
Cherokees.  Tribal  historians  say  his  two  major  works,  "Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Cherokees"  and  "Sacred  Formulas  of  the  Cherokees,"  stand  as  some  of 
the  most  definitive  ever  written  about  Cherokee  culture.  Mooney  died  while 
writing  the  "The  Swimmer  Manuscript"  and  it  was  finished  by  fellow 
researcher  Frans  M.  Olbrect.  Mooney  and  Olbrect  knew  and  befriended  many 
Cherokees,  among  them  a medicine  man  named  Swimmer.  The  Cherokee  Heritage 
Center  reports  that  the  book  contains  "many  of  the  Cherokee  beliefs 
regarding  diseases  and  cures.  It  also  discusses  color  symbolism,  sacred 
numbers,  ghosts,  little  people,  birth  and  burial  practices." 

"There  are  many  statements  in  the  descriptions  and  relations  of  early 
travelers  on  the  American  continent  of  the  amazing  skill  of  the  native 
doctors  and  on  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  by  them,"  Mooney  writes 
in  the  book. 

He  later  he  quotes  from  a Medicine  Man  these  words:  "Now  then!  Ha, 
quickly  thou  last  come  to  listen,  red  Otter,  thou  art  staying  in  Sun  Land  . 


. . Now  thou  hast  come  to  rest  on  the  white  cloth,  and  wilt  thou  pull  the 
disease  away  with  it." 

"This  book  is  a significant  contribution  toward  better  understanding 
Cherokee  spiritual  beliefs,"  said  Cherokee  Heritage  Center  Archivist  Tom 
Mooney. 

The  tribe  says  that  the  re-release  of  the  book  is  the  first  in  "series 
of  publications  aimed  at  preserving  Cherokee  culture  to  provide  greater 
access  to  valuable  information  previously  found  only  in  rare  books." 

"The  Swimmer  Manuscript,  Cherokee  Sacred  Formulas  and  Medical 
Prescriptions, " can  be  ordered  from  the  Cherokee  National  Historical 
Society,  Box  515  Tahlequah,  OK,  74465,  or  by  calling  918-456-6007. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Colorado  will  host  Olympic-style  event  for  Native  American  athletes 
Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribes  contribute  $1.2M 
By  Doe  Hanel  | Journal  Denver  Correspondent 
December  20th  2005 

DENVER  - Thousands  of  athletes  from  Native  American  tribes  across  the 
continent  will  converge  on  Denver  on  Duly  2,  2006,  for  eight  days  of 
Olympics-style  competition. 

North  American  indigenous  games 

* Rifle  shooting 

* Basketball 

* Archery 

* Tae  Kwon  Do 

* Boxing 

* Canoeing 

* Swimming 

* Soccer 

* Badminton 

* Baseball 

* Volleyball 

* Golf 

* Softball 

* Athletics  (track  and  field) 

* Wrestling 

* Field  lacrosse 

Opening  ceremonies  of  the  North  American  Indigenous  Games  will  be  at 
Invesco  Field  at  Mile  High.  Organizers  are  looking  for  a network  to  air 
a national  television  special  to  recap  the  games. 

Local  Native  Americans  and  sports  promoters  want  to  dazzle  an  expected 
crowd  of  8,000  athletes  and  100,000  spectators  after  two  previous  U.S. 
attempts  to  host  the  games  failed. 

"I  think  there  is  a lot  of  pressure  for  it  to  happen  in  the  United 
States  and  for  it  to  happen  now,"  said  Bob  Roybal  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  tribe.  Roybal  is  Chef  de  Mission  of  Team  Colorado. 

The  games  alternate  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  they  have 
had  a rocky  history  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border.  Fargo,  N.D.,  had  to 
cancel  in  1999  after  floods,  and  the  NAIG  Council  took  the  2005  Games 
away  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  when  the  local  committee  fell  behind  schedule. 
That's  when  the  Ute  tribes  and  the  Colorado  Springs-based  Native 
American  Sports  Council  made  a bid  for  Colorado. 


"We've  been  under  the  gun  all  the  way  to  try  to  get  this  done/'  Roybal 
said . 

The  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribes  have  kicked  in  a combined 
$1.2  million  to  make  them  the  official  tribal  sponsors  of  the  Denver  Games. 

Canadian  host  cities  have  an  advantage  because  they  get  government 
support . 

"We  get  none,  so  we  have  to  go  out  to  the  tribes  and  corporate  sponsors 
and  raise  the  dollars/'  said  Kerstin  Johnson,  spokeswoman  for  the 
Colorado  Indigenous  Games  Society.  Organizers  hope  for  an  extra  $3 
million  from  native  nations  and  tribes,  according  to  the  NAIG  2006  Web 
page. 

A cultural  village  - with  arts  and  crafts,  performances,  a film  festival 
and  a rodeo  - will  set  up  at  the  downtown  Denver  Performing  Arts  Complex. 

Johnson  expects  100,000  people  to  visit  the  village. 

Canadian  teams  usually  dominate.  But  this  year,  Roybal  hopes  to  muster 
200  athletes  for  Team  Colorado,  twice  as  many  as  last  time. 

Athletes  will  compete  in  16  events,  including  basketball,  boxing, 
canoeing  and  swimming.  Teams  of  up  to  500  are  organized  from  each  state, 
not  each  tribe.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  are  awarded  in  several 
age  categories. 

"We  have  been  very  competitive,"  Roybal  said.  "We  had  a high  school 
girls  (basketball)  team  in  the  2002  Winnipeg  Games,  and  we  were  bronze 
medal  winners . " 

Several  good  track  athletes  come  from  Denver,  while  the  Ute  tribes  have 
boxers  and  wrestlers  who  do  well,  Roybal  said. 

A basketball  team  with  players  from  both  Ute  tribes  probably  won't  get 
to  practice  until  late  May,  when  school  is  out.  Even  that  will  be  tough 
because  of  the  90-minute  drive  from  Towaoc  to  Ignacio,  Roybal  said. 

"Ideally,  it  would  be  nice  if  we  had  a team  that  was  here  and  we  were 
already  practicing  and  getting  on  the  same  page,"  Roybal  said. 

Roybal  has  led  Team  Colorado  since  it  started  competing  in  1995.  He  said 
whale  watching  in  British  Columbia  in  1997  was  a "once-in-a-lifetime 
experience."  The  2002  Winnipeg  Games  were  the  best  organized  and  had  a 
spectacular  opening  ceremony,  he  said. 

The  Mile  High  City  has  plenty  of  experience  with  big  sports  events, 
including  the  All-Star  games  for  professional  baseball,  basketball  and 
hockey. 

But  "those  aren't  quite  the  same  animal,"  said  Jon  Schmieder,  executive 
director  of  the  Metro  Denver  Sports  Commission.  The  Indigenous  Games 
will  involve  thousands  of  athletes  at  venues  spread  across  Denver, 

Boulder  and  Colorado  Springs.  They  all  need  to  be  fed  and  housed,  and  an 
army  of  4,000  volunteers  must  be  raised,  trained  and  deployed  to  the 
right  events  at  the  right  time. 

"It  sounds  pretty  big,  and  it  is,"  Schmieder  said. 

But  the  hard  work  will  pay  off,  he  said,  both  for  Denver  and  other  U.S. 

cities  that  want  the  Indigenous  Games. 

"We  can  say,  'Look,  we  did  it,  and  we  set  attendance  records,'"  he  said. 

Metro  Denver  Sports  Commission  members  are  going  to  Torino,  Italy,  host 

city  of  the  2006  Winter  Olympics,  with  an  eye  toward  applying  for  other 
big  sports  events  - maybe  even  the  2018  Winter  Olympics. 

Schmieder  said  the  Indigenous  Games  will  prove  Denver  can  handle  the 
Senior  Olympics  or  the  World  Police  and  Fire  Games. 

Organizers  and  athletes  alike  have  about  six  months  to  get  ready. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Cortez  Journal. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  December  26,  2005  13:59:38  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 
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EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
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Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  December  5,  2005 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  December  5,  2005 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

DECEMBER  2005 

Dececember  31,2005  - Danuary  1,  2006:  2nd  Annual  United  Metis 
Sobriety  Pow  Wow 

Location:  United  Auto  Workers  Hall,  2320  South  Tibbs  St., 

Indianapolis,  IN  46241 

Event  Detail:  THIS  IS  A SOBRIETY  POW  WOW  NO  DRUGS,  ALCOHOL, or  WEAPONS. 
Contact:  Arthur  Medicine  Eagle,  phone:  317-248-8458, 
email : arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail . com 

Event  Website:  http://www.arthurmedicineeagle.com/2NYPW.html 
DANUARY  2006 

Danuary  14,  2006:  Morning  Star  Celebration  Powwow 

Location:  Dohn  Carroll  School  703  Churchville  Rd.  Bel  Air,  MD  21014 
Event  Detail:  This  is  the  6th  annual  Morning  Star  Pow  Wow. 

It  is  a benefit  for  St  Labre  Indian  School  of  Ashland,  Montana. 

Students  and  representatives  of  the  school  will  be  attending. 

Host  drum  is  Little  Horse.  Invited  drums  include  Black  Horse  Butte, 

Bum  Kneez,  Sweet  Water,  and  White  Buffalo  Singers.  MC  is  Clayton  Old  Elk. 
Head  Dancers  are  Frank  Little  Bear  and  Marie  Dancing  Feather. 

Gourd  Dancing  at  12:30  PM,  Grand  Entry  at  1 PM. 

Doors  open  at  11  AM.  At  4 PM  there  will  be  a feed  for  all  singers, 
dancers  and  elders.  Traders  contact  Linda  Coates  410-885-2800 
Contact:  Gary  Scholl  410-838-8333  ex  2002,  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  17,18,19,2006:  Vero's  Thunder  On  The  Beach  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  County  Fairgrounds  7955  58th  Ave. 

Vero  Beach,  FI  32960 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Ed  Winddancer,  Head  Lady  Kaye  Taylor, 


Arena  Director  Billy  Kipp,  me  David  Whitewolf  Trezak, 

Northern  Drum  Medicine  Star  From  Canada,  southern  Drum  Tba, 

We  Will  Have  The  Mistery  Money  Envelope  Dance  Contest. 

Drum  Money  Will  Be  Divided  Among  The  Drums  That  Attend  Sat  Night. 

All  Drums  Welcome.  Hope  To  See  All  Of  You  At  The  Powwow.... 

We  Will  Have  A Great  Time  And  It  Is  All  Under  Roof.  Email  Me  For  A Flyer. 
Contact:  Dona  Chesser  772-567-1579,  Email:  Deedeel579@aol.com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  5,  2005 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

l AN U ARY  2006 

January  1,  2006 
(New  Year's  Weekend) 

New  Years  Traditional  Pow  wow 
Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Center 
1607  East  Hastings  Street 
Vancouver,  BC 

Anyone  wanting  to  sponsor  a special 
can  leave  a message  for  Ray  Thunderchild 
(604)  251-4844  ext.  301. 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  22  - 24,  2006 
9th  Annual  Partnerships  in 
Success  Education  Conference 
Contact  Valarie  King  (905)  768-7107 
Email:  pisconference06@yahoo.com 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  December  5,  2005 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
DECEMBER  2005 

* 30-Jan  1 New  Year's  Competition  Powwow.  Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info:  (520)  622-4990. 

* 31-3an  1 16th  Annual  New  Year's  Eve  Red  Road  Powwow. 

Fresno  Convention  Ctr.  Fresno,  CA.  Info:  (559)  709-7527 

JANUARY  2006 

* 12-15  Spirit  of  the  Buffalo  Powwow.  Market  World,  Auburndale,  FL. 

Info:  863-665-0062  or  info@intlmarketworld.com 

* 14  Morning  Star  Celebration  Benefit  Powwow  for  St.  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD.  Info:  (410)  885-2800 

* 21  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn.  Winter  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  956-682-5775 

* 21  12th  Annual  Benefit  Powwow.  Greenville  High  School  Gym, 

Greenville,  TX  75402.  Info:  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

* 28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

FEBRUARY  2006 

* 17-19  Vero's  Thunder  on  the  Beach  Powwow  2006.  Indian  River  County 
Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL.  Info:  772-567-1579  or  deedeel579@aol.com 

* 18-19  9th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow.  Crossraod  Mall, 

San  Antonio,  TX.  Info:  nativeamerican@netscape.net 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  December  5,  2005 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

l AN U ARY  2006 

January  1,  2006 
New  Years  Traditional  Pow  wow 
Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Center 
1607  East  Hastings  Street 
Vancouver,  BC 

Call  (604)  251-4844  ext.  301. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Philip  D.  Hunter"  

Date:  Wed,  21  Dec  2005  12:51:38  -0600 
From:  Karen  Cooper  <kcooper@uabmc . edu> 

Sub j : FYI:  passing  of  Elder 

Dear  Friends, 

It  is  with  a heavy  heart  that  we  report  the  loss  of  our  Vice-chairman, 
Philip  D.  Hunter.  We  lost  Phil  in  an  early  Sunday  morning  traffic 
accident.  Phil  was  a long  time  Councilman,  past  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
as  well  as  a Council  representative  on  many  committees. 

Phil  was  an  active  member  of  the  AMVETS.  he  was  very  proud  of  his 
service  as  a paratrooper  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division. 


The  Tule  Riven  Tribal  Council  and  it's  staff  will  have  limited  services 
over  the  next  week  while  we  grieve  and  try  to  come  to  terms  with  this  loss 
of  our  friend,  family  member,  spiritual  leader,  and  Councilman. 

We  do  not  yet  have  a date  for  services  , as  soon  as  we  know;  the 
information  will  be  made  available.  We  know  Phil  had  many,  many  friends 
across  the  state  and  nation  that  would  like  to  give  their  final  respects 
to  a Native  American  leader  who  had  an  impact  on  Indian  Country. 

You  may  call  any  of  our  Tribal  Council  members  for  further  information 
at  (559)  781-4271. 

May  the  Spirit  always  walk  with  you  and  protect  you  . We  know  Philip 
was  the  type  of  man  that  will  continue  his  service  with  the  Creator. 
Sincerely, 

Neil  Peyron 

Neil  Peyron,  Chairman 

Tule  River  Tribal  Council 

<http: //www. tuleri vert ribe-nsn . gov/Main . htm> 

"RE : Pete  Many  Horses  Mares"  

Date:  Wed,  21  Dec  2005  08:45:31  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="PETE  MANY  HORSES  MARES" 

http: //nativetimes . com/index. asp Pact ion=di splay art icle&article_id =7371 
Elder,  WW2  Vet  passes  away 

Mares  remained  active  in  Native  American  culture 
Sam  Lewin 
December  21,  2005 

A Native  American  elder  and  World  War  Two  veteran  has  passed  away. 

Pete  Many  Horses  Mares  died  in  Southern  California.  His  family  has 
scheduled  a Traditional  Indigenous  Gathering  in  his  honor. 

"Anyone  who  ever  said  hello  to  Uncle  Pete  knew  that  they  had  just  met 
one  of  the  great  ones,"  wrote  Roy  Cook,  a historian  with  the  American 
Indian  Warriors  Association,  in  announcing  Mares'  passing. 

According  to  a 2000  article  by  writer  Leon  Worden,  Mares  was  from  the 
Duaneno  (Acjachemem)  band  of  Mission  Indians  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 

California . 

Mares  also  served  as  chair  of  the  band's  veterans  committee. 

Age  appeared  not  to  have  slowed  Mares  down  too  much.  In  2001  he  served 
as  the  Head  Gourd  Dancer  at  the  9th  Annual  Traditional  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
in  the  California  community  of  Hesperia.  lust  this  past  September  Mares 
was  the  Head  Southern  Man  Dancer  at  the  sixteenth  annual  Sycuan  Powwow  in 
San  Diego. 

Worden's  account  details  Mares  teaching  a young  Yaqui  man  the  art  of 
Southern  Straight  dancing. 

Cook  writes,  "Teresa  [Pete's  wife]  said  she  wants  to  thank  everyone  for 
all  your  well  wishes  and  prayers.  Sally  [Pete's  daughter]  says  phone  calls 
are  okay.  Everyone  is  welcomed." 

Anyone  wishing  to  send  messages  of  condolence  may  do  so  at  the  following 
address : 

The  Mares  Family 
4509  West  Penny  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92703 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE;  Elenor  Stevenson  Gonzales"  

Date:  Sat,  24  Dec  2005  19:38:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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ELENOR  GONZALES  1906-2005 
Protector  of  Northern  Pomo  language 
By  MARTIN  ESPINOZA 
THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 
December  24,  2005 

Elenor  Stevenson  Gonzales,  one  of  the  last  remaining  native  speakers  of 
the  Northern  Pomo  language,  died  in  her  home  this  week  surrounded  by  many 
generations  of  family.  She  was  99. 

"In  a sense,  10,000  years  of  history  and  language  go  with  her,"  said 
Greg  Sarris,  noted  author,  scholar  and  the  head  of  the  Federated  Indians 
of  Graton  Rancheria. 

For  the  past  15  years,  Gonzales  had  been  working  with  Boston  University 
linguistics  expert  Catherine  O'Connor,  documenting  her  Northern  Pomo 
dialect.  O'Connor  said  Gonzales  was  probably  one  of  the  few  remaining 
fluent  speakers  of  the  Northern  Pomo  language. 

"She  was  a wonderful  and  generous  language  consultant,"  said  O'Connor. 
"She  was  an  incredibly  funny,  intelligent  and  wise  person.  I will  miss  her 
tremendously. " 

Gonzales,  who  died  Monday,  was  born  Dune  10,  1906,  on  privately  owned 
Indian  land  just  north  of  Ukiah  called  Pinoleville,  which  later  became  a 
federally  recognized  reservation. 

In  the  1920s,  when  she  was  in  her  early  teens,  her  first  two  children 
and  their  father.  Doe  Bartlett,  died  of  tuberculosis. 

In  1932,  she  separated  from  her  second  husband,  Merced  Garcia,  and  moved 
back  to  Pinoleville  to  be  with  her  mother,  giving  birth  to  her  only  living 
child,  Eleanor  "Elvida"  Gomes. 

She  then  married  Leo  Gonzales,  who  became  a foreman  at  Ruddick  Ranch, 
where  he  often  interpreted  for  post-World  War  II  migrant  farmworkers  from 
Mexico.  He  died  about  nine  years  ago. 

"My  mother  and  I worked  in  the  fields  at  Ruddick  Ranch,"  picking  hops, 
prunes,  grapes  and  pears,  said  Gomes,  a 73-year-old  nutrition  assistant  at 
the  Sonoma  County  Indian  Health  Project. 

The  family  moved  to  Sonoma  County  in  1952,  after  Leo  Gonzales  got  a job 
as  a garbage  collector  for  a private  company. 

Gomes  said  her  mother  would  often  tell  stories  she  had  heard  from  her 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents . 

"She  heard  stories  about  how  Native  Americans  were  treated  way  back  when, 
and  about  how  her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  marshals  in  the 
country,"  said  Gomes.  "These  were  stories  that  were  carried  on  through 
the  family.  They  were  about  different  things,  like  about  the  story  of 
creation . " 

Like  her  grandmother,  Gonzales  was  an  accomplished  basket  weaver.  She 
also  loved  sports,  often  watching  football  on  TV.  And  she  loved  the  Sonoma 
County  Fair. 

Gomes  said  her  mother,  whose  nickname  was  "Granny  Goose,"  was  the  kind 
of  person  who  never  hesitated  letting  people  know  how  she  felt  about  them. 

"She  was  direct  and  to  the  point,"  said  Gomes.  "If  she  didn't  like  the 
way  you  looked  or  sounded,  she  would  tune  you  out.  If  she  liked  you,  she 
would  open  up  to  you  and  even  crack  a smile  and  talk  to  you  and  tell  you 
stories . " 

Sarris,  who  heads  Sonoma  State  University's  Native  American  Studies  in 
the  School  of  Arts  and  Humanities,  befriended  Gonzales  and  her  family  when 
he  was  only  a schoolboy.  He  said  he  will  never  forget  Gonzales'  strength, 
pride  and  dignity. 

"Hers  was  a chapter  of  Sonoma  County  history  and  a life  that  we  didn't 
always  recognize,"  said  Sarris.  "But  what  it  means  historically  and 
culturally  is  just  immeasurable." 

Sarris  remembers  the  willow  branches  Gonzales  often  used  on  him  when  he 
was  mischievous. 

"I  always  thought  she  didn't  like  me,  but  I learned  later  that  I was  one 
of  her  favorites,"  he  said. 

In  her  final  years,  Gonzales  lived  with  her  granddaughter,  Kathleen 


Lopez,  and  hen  husband,  Ruben.  Her  great-grandchildren,  Ruben  Lopez  Dr. 
and  Carolyn  Lopez,  took  great  care  of  her. 

She  is  survived  by  seven  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren  and  more 
than  a dozen  great-great-grandchildren . A service  will  be  Wednesday  at 
1 p.m.  at  Parent-Sorenson  Mortuary,  301  S.  Main  St.,  Sebastopol.  A private 
burial  will  follow. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 
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December  20,  2005 

Delton  Warriax 
Pembroke 

Delton  "Boss"  Warriax,  63,  of  409  Gough  St.,  died  Dec.  16,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
in  Pembroke,  the  Revs.  Larry  Lowry  and  Marshall  Locklear  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  Berea  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Lisa  Brooks  and  Becky  Oxendine,  both  of 
Lumberton;  a son,  Brian  Warriax  of  Maxton;  three  sisters,  Wanda  Wilkins  of 
Lumberton,  Libby  Fields  and  Ester  Lindsey,  both  of  Pembroke;  and  seven 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

December  22,  2005 

Roger  Dale  Hunt 
Rowland 

Roger  Dale  Hunt,  56,  of  3269  S.  Robeson  Road,  Died  Dec.  19,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Dogwood  Baptist  Church  in  Rowland, 
the  Revs.  Tracy  Locklear,  Bobby  Burns  and  lames  A.  Hunt  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Luberta  Hunt  of  the  home;  two  sons,  leffery 
Campbell  of  Fairmont  and  Roderick  Hunt  of  the  home;  a brother,  limmy  Hunt 
of  Laurinburg;  two  sisters,  Margaret  Chavis  and  Mady  Owens,  both  of 
Rowland;  and  a grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Rowland. 

December  26,  2005 

Louise  Oxendine 
Fairmont 

Louise  Oxendine,  81,  of  1248  Gerald  Road,  died  Dec.  21,  2005,  at 
Sunbridge  of  Pembroke. 

The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Rev.  Dwight  Deal  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Suedeal  Oxendine  ; a brother,  3.D.  Oxendine; 
and  two  sisters,  Betty  0.  Hunt  and  Linda  L.  Hunt;  12  grandchildren;  and  a 
great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 


December  22,  2005 


Ruthie  D.  Chavis 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Ruthie  Dane  Chavis,  82,  of  1367  Dohn  Benny  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  2005,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Ray,  Brantly  and  Vinson;  daughters,  Cara  Locklear, 
Caffie  Kremski,  Vickie  Locklear  and  Mary  Lowery;  brother,  Halsey  Oxendine; 
sisters,  Margie  Oxendine  and  Edorsie  Oxendine;  20  grandchildren;  22  great- 
grandchildren; and  a great-great-grandchild . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

December  20,  2005 

Darrell  M.  Cloud 

Darrell  M.  Cloud  of  St.  Paul,  passed  away  on  Dec. 17,  2005. 

Darrell  is  survived  by  his  wife  Wendy;  sons,  Durand  and  Grant  and 
daughter  Mandy;  granddaughter,  Kaylina;  sisters  Vera  Goldberg  and  Brenda 
Eylandt;  brother  Derry  Auginash;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Lucille  Puchinsky;  father  Maurice 
Cloud;  and  brother  Dames  Smith. 

Service  Wednesday,  10:00  a.m.  at  Bradshaw, 1078  Rice  St,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Internment  Oakland  Cemetary.  Visitation  (Today),  5-8  p.m.  Memorials 
preferred . 

Bradshaw  1078  Rice  St.  St. Paul,  MN.. 

December  22,  2005 
Vicki  Ann  Dohnson 

Vicki  Ann  Dohnson,  52,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  20,  2005,  at 
her  home. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake. 

December  26,  2005 

Carol  (Fairbanks)  Wells 

Carol  Wells,  70  of  Redby,  MN  died  Thursday,  December  22,  2005  at  Altru 
Hospital  in  Grand  Forks,  ND. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  1:00  pm,  Wednesday,  December  28,  2005  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  11:00  am  Monday,  December  26,  2005  and  go  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake. 

Interment  will  be  at  the  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  December  22,  1935  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  daughter  of  Doseph 
and  Dennifer  (Beaulieu)  Fairbanks.  She  lived  in  Red  Lake  most  of  her  life 
She  married  Anthony  Wells  in  1955,  they  later  divorced.  She  worked  for 
the  Red  Lake  Hospital  for  many  years.  She  did  all  kinds  of  beadwork.  She 
had  a knowledge  of  the  traditional  ways  of  native  crafts.  She  enjoyed 
going  to  the  casino. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter:  Doreen  Wells  of  Redby;  Sister:  Ruth 
Mountain  of  Red  Lake;  Long-time  companion:  Donald  "Red"  Pemberton  of 
Redby;  4 grandchildren  and  3 great  grandchildren 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  siblings  Mary  Livingston, 
Dora  Dourdain,  Harry  Fairbanks,  Irene  Smith,  Charles  Fairbanks,  Dames 
Fairbanks  and  an  infant  sister. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  her  Doyce  Oliver  Roy,  Theresa  Mason  Smith 
Sherilyn  "Punks"  Ramsy,  Marcy  Auginash,  Almeda  Lussier  and  Elaine  Dohnson. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  her  Herb  Mountain,  Dr.,  Daniel  Wells,  Chris 


Wells,  Charles  E.  Smith,  Charles  Smith,  Dr.  and  Todd  Smith. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

December  23,  2005 
Pete  Sam 

Pete  lohn  Sam,  29,  of  Onamia,  died  Dec.  20,  2005. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  24  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples 
officiating.  Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Onamia. 

A complete  obituary  will  appear  at  a later  date. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

December  21,  2005 

Hope  M.  Olson  "Too  Too"  Copa 

Hope  'Too  Too'  M.  Olson  Copa,  43,  of  Brookston  passed  away  unexpectedly 
on  Dec.  19,  2005  in  her  home.  She  was  born  on  Sept.  22,  1962  in  Cloquet  to 
Vernon  Sr.  and  Katherine  (Porter)  Olson.  She  was  a member  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa.  Hope  enjoyed  beadwork,  cooking, 
spending  time  with  friends  and  family,  and  she  especially  loved  her 
animals . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Gregory  Copa;  son,  Nathan 
Tiessen;  and  her  father. 

Hope  is  survived  by  her  significant  other,  George  Couture;  children, 
Starr  (lames  'Scrub'  Hearle  Sr.)  Copa,  Brooke  (John  Korby)  Copa,  Dylan 
Tiessen,  Evan  (Randi)  Tiessen  and  Darrin  (Alicia  'Beezy'  Anderson) 

Tiessen;  grandchildren.  Talon,  Rainna,  DrakkaraHope,  Misty-Marie,  Rateah 
and  lames  lr.;  her  mother,  Katherine  Olson;  brothers  and  sisters,  Vernon 
'Butch  lr. ' Olson,  lacob  'Sonny'  Greensky,  Gil  (Sandy)  Greensky,  loanne 
Olson,  Myrtle  Soukkala,  Faye  Ann  Greensky,  lackie  (Norm)  Pederson,  Karen 
'Punkin'  (Richard)  Evanson,  Tina  (leff)  Sadler  and  Bobbie  (Kent)  Olsen; 
special  friend,  Doris;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

VISITATIONS  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  2005  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  evening  until  the  11  a.m.  funeral  service  on  Thursday,  Dec. 
22,  2005  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Headstart  Gymnasium,  1720  Big  Lake  Road, 
Cloquet.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday  evening. 
Interment  at  Sawyer  Cemetery,  Sawyer. 

Arrangements  with  Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service,  Cloquet 
(218)879-4636.  To  sign  the  online  guestbook  or  leave  a memorial  tribute  go 
to  www.handevidtfh.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

December  21,  2005 

Dr.  Roxanne  Struthers 

Dr.  Roxanne  Struthers,  53,  of  Coon  Rapids,  Minn.,  died  Dec.  10  at 
Regions  Hospital  in  St.  Paul,  after  a short  battle  with  Leukemia 

Dr.  Struthers  was  born  Oct.  17,  1952  in  Detroit  Lakes.  She  lived  in 
Sugar  Bush  Township  until  she  graduated  from  Detroit  Lakes  High  School  in 
1971.  She  married  lames  Struthers  in  1971  in  White  Earth.  She  received  her 
BS  in  Nursing  from  Bemidji  State  University,  her  Masters  in  Nursing  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  her  PhD.  in  nursing  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  She  was  an  inter-nationally  recognized  researcher  and 
speaker  on  Native  American  Health  and  Nursing.  Until  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  a Senior  Member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Nursing.  She  was  an  active  member  of  many  local,  state 
national  and  international  professional  organizations  and  has  received 
many  awards  for  her  accomplishments. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  lames  Struthers,  Coon  Rapids;  sons: 
lesse  (Michele)  Struthers,  Mounds  View,  Minn.,  lohn  (Megan)  Struthers, 
Apple  Valley,  Minn.;  daughters:  lodi  Stark,  Coon  Rapids;  lulie  (Mark) 


Marson,  Marysville,  Wash.;  four  granddaughters : Humaira,  Maili,  Haley  and 
Kimberly;  brothers:  Rod  (Sully)  Sullivan,  Mahnomen,  Bob  Shimek,  Bemidji. 
Preceded  in  death  by  parents  Dames  and  Mary  Dane  Sullivan  Shimek. 

A tradition  Ojibwe  funeral  was  held  Dec.  15,  at  the  Round  House  at  Pine 
Point . 

Active  casket  bearers  were  Dohn  Shimek,  Dames  Shimek,  Dacob  Robinson, 
Dorrell  Sullivan,  Derome  Sullivan,  Desse  Struthers,  and  Dohn  Struthers. 

Interment:  On  the  family  land  near  Mud  Lake  in  Sugar  Bush  Township. 
Arrangements:  West-Kjos  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes. 

Amelia  Rose  Wichern 

Amelia  Rose  Wichern,  newborn  daughter  of  Danielle  Wichern  of  Waubun, 
died  Nov.  23  at  St.  Mary's  Regional  Health  Center  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Amelia  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Danielle  Wichern  of  Waubun;  maternal 
grandparents,  LuWanda  Dackson  and  Patrick  Wichern  Sr.  of  Waubun;  maternal 
great  grandmother,  Dennie  Dackson  of  Park  Rapids. 

The  funeral  service  was  Dec.  3 at  the  Circle  of  Life  School  in  White 
Earth.  Interment:  Bethel  Lutheran  Cemetery  at  White  Earth.  Arrangements : 
David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Gregory  Rex  Duel  "Moon"  Roberts 

Gregory  Rex  Dueal  "Moon"  Roberts,  20,  of  Cass  Lake  formerly  of  Ponsford 
died  Nov.  28,  as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident  near  Cass  Lake. 

He  was  born  Dan.  16,  1985  in  Park  Rapids  to  Lyman  and  Susan  (Ehmann) 
Roberts.  He  attended  elementary  school  at  Pine  Point  and  attended  and 
graduated  from  Park  Rapids  High  School  in  2002.  While  in  high  school  he 
wrestled,  was  a peer  tutor,  an  HIV  prevention  mentor,  belonged  to  the  math 
club,  and  was  a student  representative  for  the  Title  9 Committee.  He 
attended  Northern  Kentucky  University  for  1 1/2  years.  He  moved  to  Cass 
Lake,  and  worked  for  the  Cass  Lake-Bena  School  for  the  last  1 1/2  years. 

He  also  worked  at  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  in  Cass  Lake.  He  was  a trainer 
in  training  for  the  People's  Institute  for  Survival  and  Beyond  in  Undoing 
Racism  since  he  was  11.  He  was  also  a facilitator  for  Youth  Freedom 
Schools  for  the  People's  Institute.  He  was  a traditional  drum  keeper,  pipe 
carrier  and  dancer.  His  passion  was  singing  pow-wow  songs,  playing 
basketball  and  eating. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Susan  Roberts  of  Ponsford;  daughter,  Ava 
Roberts  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.;  adopted  brother,  Michael  Dahl  of  Naytahwaush; 
adopted  sisters:  Barbara  Do  Bearheart  of  Turtle  Lake,  Wis.,  Shannon  White 
of  Cass  Lake;  four  brothers:  Gerald,  Lyman  and  Raymond  Roberts  all  of 
Ponsford,  Rory  Revels  of  Winona,  Minn.;  four  sisters:  Dulie  Roberts  of 
Ponsford,  Sharon  Roberts  of  Park  Rapids,  Robin  Lambert  of  Craig,  Colo., 

Dee  Haugh  of  Ontario,  Wis.;  special  friend,  Courtney  Kelley  of  Shelbyville 
Ky.;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  extended  family. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  father  Lyman  Roberts  and  his  grandparents . 
Funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  2 at  the  old  Pine  Point  School  in  Ponsford 
with  Spiritual  Leader  Sam  Musqua. 

Interment:  The  family  burial  grounds  in  Ponsford; 

Arrangements : The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Maxine  Walker 

Maxine  Walker,  55,  of  White  Earth,  died  Dec.  1 at  her  residence.  Maxine 
Stephens  was  born  May  4,  1950  in  Choctaw,  Miss.,  to  Maxton  Stephens  and 
Zula  Chitto.  She  grew  up  in  the  community  of  Standing  Pine,  Miss.,  and 
attended  Choctaw  Central  High  School.  Maxine  attended  Haskel  University  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  for  two  years  and  Moorhead  State  University  for  two  years. 
Maxine  and  her  family  lived  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  before  moving  to 
White  Earth  in  1984.  She  worked  at  the  White  Earth  Health  Center  until 
retiring  in  2003.  Maxine  continued  to  live  in  White  Earth  until  the  time 
of  her  death. 

Maxine  is  survived  by  two  sons:  Clint  Walker  and  his  fiance'  Sarah  Bush 
of  Naytahwaush,  Michael  Walker  of  Moorhead;  her  mother,  Zula  Chitto  of 
Standing  Pine;  two  brothers:  Leo  Stephens  of  Conehatta,  Miss.,  Clifton 
Stephens  of  Choctaw;  three  half  sisters:  Sandra  Ben  and  Marilyn  Stephens, 
both  of  Choctaw,  Glenda  Leach  of  Philadelphia,  Miss.;  one  half  brother. 


Daryl  Stephens  of  Choctaw;  and  four  grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  father,  Maxton  Stephens;  two  sisters,  Fannie  Stephens  and 
Jeanette  Gibson. 

Maxine  enjoyed  her  family  and  grandchildren,  cooking,  gardening,  and 
visiting  with  all  of  her  friends. 

Visitation  was  held  Dec.  3 at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  White  Earth 
and  a Prayer  Service  was  officiated  by  Pastor  Tim  Brown.  Funeral 

services  were  held  in  Choctaw. 

Interment:  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  in  Choctaw. 

Arrangements:  The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Brennen  James  "Bear  Man"  Kier 

Brennen  James  "Bear  Man"  Kier,  11,  of  White  Earth,  died  Dec.  3,  in  White 
Earth  from  injuries  sustained  in  a sledding  accident.  Brennen  James  Kier 
was  born  May  27,  1994  in  Detroit  Lakes  to  Kieron  Kier  and  Teresa  St.  Clair 
He  grew  up  in  White  Earth  where  he  attended  school.  Brennen  was  currently 
in  the  fifth  grade  class  at  the  Waubun  School  where  he  was  involved  in 
football  and  boxing.  He  enjoyed  basketball,  the  outdoors,  Pow-Wows, 
dancing,  singing,  being  with  his  friends  and  hanging  out  with  his  brothers 
He  loved  to  make  people  smile.  Brennen  enjoyed  making  dream-catchers  and 
crafts,  and  spending  time  with  his  sweetheart,  Jessica  Bevins. 

Brennen  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Teresa  St.  Clair  of  White  Earth;  his 
father,  Kieron  Kier  of  Minneapolis;  one  sister,  Carrissa  Kier;  three 
brothers:  Kieron  Kier  Jr.,  Brandon  Kier,  Travis  St.  Clair,  all  at  home  in 
White  Earth;  his  maternal  grandparents , Dale  and  Harriet  Hanks  of  White 
Earth;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Donavan  and  Beverly  Kier  of  White  Earth. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents;  cousins,  Alexis  St. 
Clair  and  James  "SonSon"  Hanks. 

A Traditional  Native  American  Service  was  held  Dec.  6,  at  the  Teresa  St. 
Clair  residence  in  White  Earth  with  Michael  Dahl  as  the  Spiritual  Leader. 

Interment:  St.  Columba  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  White  Earth. 

Arrangements : The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Darlene  M.  Schultz 

Darlene  M.  Schultz,  66,  Frazee,  died  Dec.  9 at  MeritCare  Hospital  in 
Fargo . 

Darlene  Mae  Raich  was  born  April  4,  1939  to  Jack  and  Isabelle 
(Skippingday)  Raich.  She  was  raised  and  educated  at  Cass  Lake  and  married 
Delbert  Schultz  March  31,  1960  near  Wolf  Lake.  They  lived  at  Hibbing,  Gary 
Ind.j  and  Duluth  prior  to  moving  to  Toad  Lake  Township  (Crown  Point)  near 
Frazee  in  1970. 

Darlene  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Delbert  Schultz  of  Frazee;  four 
sons:  Floyd  (Cheryl)  of  Osage,  Michael  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Ronald  (Vickie) 
of  Frazee,  David  of  Mahnomen;  two  sisters:  Rosie  (Jerry)  Kerner  of 
Litchfield,  Minn.,  Sharon  (Frank)  Declusin  of  Turtle  River,  Minn.;  one 
brother,  Walter  of  Minneapolis.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers: 
Eldred  and  Floyd;  two  sisters:  Audrey  and  Norma  Jean. 

Darlene  enjoyed  knitting,  crocheting,  crossword  puzzles,  the  Golden 
Girls  family  activities,  and  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Dec.  17  at  the  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  with 
Reverend  Elmer  Yliniemi  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  in  Balmi  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Lake. 

Arrangements : The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Alan  William  "Wah-zhusk"  Thompson 

Alan  "Wah-zhusk"  Thompson,  8,  of  Rice  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Dec.  17  at 
his  home  on  the  Auginaush  Trail  as  the  result  of  a mobile  home  fire. 

He  was  born  Dec.  10,  1997  at  Bagley  to  Elmer  W.  Thompson  and  Tammy  Hall. 
He  was  currently  a 2nd  grader  at  Bagley  Elementary  School.  Alan  liked 
playing  with  his  Army  men,  playing  games,  and  enjoying  the  outdoors. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  Rice  Lake;  four  sisters:  Amber, 
Christina,  Angel,  and  Amanda;  two  brothers:  Robbie  and  Tristan; 
grandparents.  Garrison  and  Karen  Evans  of  Rice  Lake,  Maxine  Smith  of 
Mahnomen,  Alex  McKenzie  of  Mahnomen;  great  grandparents,  Joyce  Nicole  in 
Wisconsin;  Elmer  and  Judy  Thompson  of  Red  Lake. 


Funeral  services  were  held  this  morning  (Wednesday,  Dec.  21),  at  St. 
Philip's  Episcopal  Church  at  Rice  Lake  with  Mother  Lisa  Smith  officiating. 

Arrangements:  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bagley. 

IN  MEMORY 

In  Memory  of  Melissa  Butcher 
Dune  8,  1989  to  Dec.  18,  2004 

Well,  my  girl,  it  has  been  a year  now  since  you  have  left  us,  but  in  my 
heart  you  are  still  here  and  always  will  be.  I miss  you  so  much.  Missy,  we 
all  do.  There  is  not  a day  that  goes  by  that  I not  thinking  about  you, 
Melissa.  And  when  I sit  here  looking  at  your  pictures  thinking  why  did  he 
have  to  take  my  girl  from  us,  all  I know  is  you  are  in  a much  better  place 
now,  Melissa.  I guess  the  Great  Spirit  need  a very  special,  precious  angel 
and  he  has  chosen  you  my  girl.  Now  I believe  what  they  say,  that  he  takes 
the  very  best  ones  first  because  by  choosing  you,  I now  know  that  is  true, 
because  you  are  a very  special  angel  and  always  will  be  and  I also  know 
you  are  with  family  - you  will  never  be  alone,  Melissa. 

With  love  and  missing  you. 

Your  dad.  Bill  Butcher 

In  loving  Memory  of  our  brother 
Gregory  "Moon"  Roberts 

To  our  family  and  friends,  thank  you  for  your  sympathies  and  prayers 
through  the  death  of  our  brother.  Moon  Roberts.  We  are  sorry  we  could  not 
tell  you  when,  where,  and  what  arrangements  were  going  to  be  executed  as 
we  were  not  invited  or  allowed  to  participate  in  making  any  of  the 
arrangements . 

Mii-Gwitch  (thank  you)  to  those  who  generously  donated.  Please  be 
assured  the  money  was  not  stolen  as  was  recently  alleged.  Any  funds 
received  were  given  to  Moon's  daughter,  Ava,  and  her  mother  Courtney. 

From  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Moon:  Derry  (Lorraine)  Roberts,  Butch 
(Carleen)  Roberts,  Ray  (Robin)  Roberts,  all  of  Ponsford,  Sharon  Roberts, 
of  Park  Rapids,  Danelle  Dohnson,  of  Ponsford,  Dulie  Roberts,  of  Detroit 
Lakes,  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

THANK  YOU 

The  family  of  Maxine  Walker  thanks  everyone  for  all  their  kind  words 
and  prayers  after  she  passed  away.  A special  thank  you  to  the  White  Earth 
Tribal  Council,  Bud,  Tony  and  Gus;  Ron  Valiant,  Lorna  LaGue  and  Laura 
Thompson  in  Administration  and  Don  McArthur  and  CeCe  at  the  White  Earth 
Health  Center;  Ken  and  Roberta  Fox,  the  White  Earth  Police  Department, 
Todd,  Zack  and  Mike  LaRoque  and  the  girls,  Danet  and  Patty  in  the 
Maintenance  Department;  Max's  close  friends  Doyce  Highelk  and  Dulie 
Zortman;  family  and  friends  for  the  food  and  financial  gifts;  everyone  who 
sent  beautiful  flowers  and  of  course  to  Pastor  Tim  Brown  for  the  wonderful 
words  he  shared  and  the  songs  he,  his  wife  Tammy  and  sister  Bev  sang.  Our 
mother  was  blessed  with  a community  and  friends  that  cared  for  her. 

Clint  "Ray"  Walker,  Sarah,  LaLainia,  Clint  Dr.,  and  Mike  Walker,  Damie, 
Rainy,  Kendrick 

Copyright  c.  2005  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

December  24,  2005 
Carol  (Fairbanks)  Wells 

Carol  (Fairbanks)  Wells,  70,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  Dec.  22, 
2005,  at  Altru  Hospital  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  and  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake.  Burial  will  be 
in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 


Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Spirit  World 

November  30-December  7,  2005 
Lori  Little  Bear,  42 

KENEL  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Lori  Little  Bear  age  42  of  Mobridge 
was  held  at  11:00  AM,  on  Saturday,  Dec. 3 at  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Assumption  in  Kenel.  Fr.  Kerry  Prendiville  and  Fr.  Tony  Grossenburg 
officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota.  There  was  a Rosary  Service  held  at 
the  church  at  7:00  PM  on  Friday  and  family  and  friends  gathered  at  Oster 
Funeral  Flome  at  5:00  to  follow  in  procession  to  Kenel. 

Lori  Little  Bear  passed  away  on  Nov. 26  at  Medical  Center  One  in  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota. 

Lori  Little  Bear  was  born  on  March  7,  1963  in  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota 
to  Floyd  and  Alma  (Sack)  Little  Bear.  Lori  grew  up  in  Keneland  attended 
school  in  Fort  Yates,  ND,  Flandreau,  and  Pierre.  She  attended  the  United 
Tribes  Technical  College  and  graduated  as  a Licensed  Practical  Nurse  in 
1983. 

She  worked  for  the  Standing  Rock  Ambulance  Service.  Lori  lived  in 
Kentucky  in  the  late  1980s.  She  then  returned  to  Standing  Rock  and  made 
her  home  in  f Mobridge  where  she  has  since  resided. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Stacie  Little  Bear  of  Selfridge,  her 
mother,  Alma  Little  Bear  of  Kenel,  sisters  and  brothers,  Mary  Ann  Ellis  of 
Tacoma,  WA,  Kevin  Little  Bear  of  Fort  Yates,  ND,  Iris  Black  Flawk  of 
Newtown,  ND,  Mike  Little  Bear,  Conrad  Little  Bear,  Shawn  Little  Bear, 

Gerard  Little  Bear,  and  leannie  Little  Bear  all  of  Kenel,  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  one  son, 
Garrett  Little  Bear  in  1997,  and  several  aunts  and  uncles. 

Little  Bear  Casketbearers  were  Shilo  Demery,  Keith  Good  Iron,  Ross 
Bernek,  William  "Buck"  Bearsheart,  Derek  Howard,  and  Conrad  Little  Bear. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Marie  Marshall,  Dolene  Cadotte,  lamie 
Gunderson,  Venus  Rough  Surface,  Haley  Rough  Surface,  Susie  Bearsheart, 
jBarbara  Lee,  Pami  Alkire,  Tami  Fredricks,  Ursula  Crow  Skin,  Lacey  Rough 
Surface,  Roberta  Montclair,  Sylvia  Culbertson,  Robbi  McLaughlin,  Connie 
Cameron,  Sharon  Starr,  Danny  Schilling,  Allen  Bryant,  Montclair  family, 
Martel  family.  White  Bull  family.  Left  Hand  family,  Demery  family,  St. 

John  family  Sam  & Twila  Rough  Surface  and  family.  United  Tribes  Tech 
College,  and  the  Class  of  1983. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Lloyd  Thompson  and  Frank  White  Bull. 

Whitney  Mary.  (Toitra)  Charging  Eagle,  42 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Whitney  Mary  (Toitra)  Charging 
Eagle, age  42,  of  Red  Scaffold  are  pending 

with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Charging  Eagle  passed  away  on  Nov. 

30  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Caprecious  Good  House  Crowe,  infant 

ABERDEEN  - Funeral  arrangement  for  Caprecious  Good  House  Crowe,  still 
bon  infant  daughter  of  Delilah  Good  House,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral 
Home. 

Caprecious  passed  away  on  Nov.  29  at  Avera  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Aberdeen . 

Edward  Paul  Schmidt,  Sr.,  64 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Edward  Paul  Schmidt,  Sr.,  age  64,  of  McLaughlin  passed  away 
on  Nov. 29  at  'the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital.  His  body  was  cremated  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Schmidt  was  born  on  August  3,  1941  in  New  Orleans,  LA  to  Edward  E. 

Schmidt  and  Daisy  L.  Palomino. 

He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  in  1960  and  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1968.  He  then  re-enlisted  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He 


re-enlisted  for  a third  tour  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1974  and 
Edward  was  honorably  discharged  from  his  fourth  re-enlistment  in  1978.  He 
retired  from  the  United  States  Army  in  2001  as  a Sergeant  First  Class. 

He  received  the  national  defense  service  medal;  army  occupation  medal 
(Berlin):  armed  forces  expeditionary  medal(Korea) ; Good  Conduct  Medal, 
clasp,  bronze,  2 loops;  combat  infantryman  badge,  Vietnam  service  medal 
with  four  bronze  stars;  Republic  of  Vietnam  campaign  medal;  bronze  star 
medal-, Republic  of  Vietnam  civil  award  honor  medal;  Vietnamese  cross  of 
gallantry  with  palm  and  numerous  letters  of  accommodation.  Paul  enjoyed 
traveling  to  pow-wows  and  dancing.  He  enjoyed  visiting  with  his  many 
friends  and  relatives. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Jennifer  Greyeagle-Schmidt  of  McLaughlin, 
Daughters:  Deidra  Schmidt  of  Myrtle  Beach.  VA,  Wendy  Schmidt  of  Hartsville, 
SC,  Irene  Schmidt  of  Roanoke,  VA,  Marguerite  Schmidt  of  Roanoke,  VA;  Sons: 
Edward  P.  Schmidt,  Jr.  of  Mobridge,  Joseph  Schmidt  of  Seattle,  WA;  Brother 
Joe  and  Polly  Schmidt  of  Echo,  LA,  sister  Madeline  Morton  of  Spring,  TX; 
Adopted  brothers  Ben  One  Feather  of  Eagle  Butte,  Isaac  Dogeagle  of  Little 
Eagle,  Larry  and  Lloyd  Jones  of  Northern  Territory,  Canada,  Tim  Jones  of 
Germany,  Robert  and  Pat  Eagle  of  Sisseton,  SD;  Adopted  sisterHelmina  Makes 
Him  First  of  Little  Eagle,  SD  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Edward  Schmidt  and  Daisy 
Palomino  Schmidt. 

Esther  Smith 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  serv  ces  for  Esther  Smith,  age  83,  of  Eagle  Butte 
were  held  at  11:00  AM,  on  Friday,  Dec. 2 at  the  Emma:nuel  Free  Lutheran 
Church  in  Eagle  Butte  Pastor  Wayne  Olson  officiated,  r Burial  of  her 
remains  will  be  on  June  27,  2006  at  the  Lamb  Family  Cemetery  in  White 
Horse . 

There  was  a public  visitation  for  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  on 
Friday.  All  arrangements  are  entrusted  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 
Esther  passed  away  on  Nov. 28  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte  of  complications 
from  cancer. 

Esther  Mildred  Smith  was  born  on  June  27,  1922  in  Bonilla,  South  Dakota 
to  Carl  and  Florence  (Litch)  Anderson.  Before  her  illness  made  her  home 
bound,  Esther  filled  her  days  with  her  volunteer  work.  From  1986-1989  she 
purchased  yarn  and  crocheted  stocking  caps  for  the  Head  Start  Program  each 
year.  She  donated  her  energy  to  her  friends,  church,  and  daily  visits  to 
the  nutrition  center.  She  served  on  the  board  for  the  nutrition  center  for 
about  five  years. 

Esther  enjoyed  volunteering  at  the  Dakota  Club  Library  and  her  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Club  membership.  She  loved  fishing,  planting  flowers  and 
gatherings  with  friends  and  family.  Her  last  fishing  trip  was  in  August  of 
2004. 

She  replaced  her  physically  active  lifestyle  with  reading  suspense 
novels,  playing  scrabble  and  cards,  watching  detective,  forensic,  & Animal 
Planet  programs  on  TV,  and  visiting  on  the  phone  with  friends. 

Throughout  her  illnesses  her  attitude  was  one  that  with  prayer,  help 
from  her  friends  and  a good  attitude  she  would  recover.  She  displayed  a 
zest  for  life  and  a love  for  the  company  of  her  family  and  her  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Richard  (Pauly)  Smith  of  Clontarf,  MN;  two 
daughters,  Mary  Jean  Wagner  of  Richland,  WA  and  (Richard)  Karen  Garber  of 
White  Horse;  eleven  grandchildren,  Cari  Askew,  Corey  Christianson,  Adam  & 
Jenny  Clear,  Tina  Wagner,  Shawn  Smith,  Kenny  & Sheri  Keenan,  Marne  Lamb, 
Jule  & June  Lamb,  and  Nikkolai  Garber;  ten  great  grandchildren,  (Mary 
Wagner),  Jessica,  Zoe,  Crystal,  Chase,  & Jersey  (Richard  & Pauly  Smith), 
Kamryn,  Sydnee,  and  Jonathan  (Karen  Garber),  Kaylee  & Aspyn  Lamb;  two 
brothers,  Dewey  Anderson  of  Worthington,  MN  and  Clarence  Anderson  of 
SealBeach,  CA. 

Esther  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  George  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.; 
her  parents,  Carl  & Florence  Anderson;  adop  tive  parents,  Milton  and 
Evelyn  Peterson;  four  brothers,  Theodore,  Charles,  David,  & Roy;  and  one 
sister,  Amy. 

Casketbearers  were  Richard  Smith,  Glenn  Gunville,  Richard  Garber,  Jerry 


Keckler,  Nonman  Ray  Schuler,  Dr.,  and  Dule  Lamb.  Honorary  casketbearers 
will  be  all  of  Esther's  friends  and  relatives.  There  are  so  many  we  just 
don't  want  to  omit  anyone.  Thank  you  all  who  care  for  our  Mother  and 
Grandmother . 

Organist  will  be  Dean  Boyer.  Congregational  hymns  will  be  "Amazing 
Grace"  and  "Beyond  The  Sunset".  Solo  by  Pastor  Wayne  Olson  will  be  "Gentle 
Shepherd" . 

Duane  C.  Thunder  Shield  Sr.,  55 

WANBLEE  - Duane  C.  Thunder  Shield  Sr.,  55,  Wanblee,  died  Tuesday,  Nov. 
29,  2005  at  Bennett  County  Health  Care  Center  in  Martin.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Susan  Cross  Thunder  Shield,  Wanblee;  six 
sons,  Dama  Cassis,  Peaks  Island,  Maine,  Dallas  Thunder  Shield,  Devils  Lake 
N.D.,  Duane  Thunder  Shield  Dr.,  Pierre,  Dwight  Thunder  Shield  and  Dace 
Thunder  Shield,  both  of  Wanblee,  and  Dillon  Thunder  Shield,  Redfield;  five 
stepsons  Vincent  Mesteth  III  Oglala,  and  Michael  Mesteth  Sr.,  Steven 
Mesteth,  Deffrey  Mesteth  and  BoDohn  Mesteth,  all  of  Rapid  City;  two 
daughters  Allison  Thunder  Shield,  St.  Michaels  N.D.,  and  Starlett  Thunder 
Shield,  Sioux  Falls  four  stepdaughters,  Sandra  Pretty  Bear  Wanblee, 

Marisah  Loefer,  Sioux  Falls,  Dessica  Cross,  Minneapolis,  and  Dennifer 
Mesteth,  Rapid  City;  four  brothers,  Willard  Male  Bear,  Minneapolis,  Fred 
Thunder  Shield  Sr.,  Norris,  Rolland  Thunder  Shield,  Little  Eagle,  and 
Donovan  Uses  Arrow,  Wanblee;  three  adopted  sisters,  Ophellia  Thompson- 
Huber  and  Midred  Thompson,  both  of  Norris,  and  Violet  Two  Eagle,  Parmelee; 
and  36  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  began  at  I p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  3,  at  Wanblee  CAP  Office 
Services  were  at  10  am.  Monday,  Dec.  5,  at  Wanblee  CAP  Office,  with  the 
Rev.  Robert  Barker  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Ambrose  officiating  and  traditional 
Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Eric  Cross  and  Mr.  Robert  Cross.  Burial  was  at 
Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nancy  Brings  Horse,  52 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Nancy  Brings  Horse  age  52  of 
Eagle  Butte  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Brings  Horse  passed  away  on  Dec.  4 at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 
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Alden  Archambault  was  renowned  artist 
By  Do  Hall 

Alden  Archambault  Dr.,  a natural  artist,  polished  his  skill  in  college, 
majoring  in  art  with  a minor  in  history.  He  became  a well-established 
Native  American  artist  winning  awards  in  Montana,  Michigan  and  North 
Dakota.  For  many  years  his  artwork  was  seen  on  United  Tribes  Pow  Wow 
posters  and  is  known  around  the  nation. 

Alden,  whose  native  name  was  Mahto  Hoksila,  or  Bear  Boy,  was  living  in 
McLaughlin  when  he  became  ill  and  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  2005,  at  the 
Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  at  the  age  of  48. 

He  was  born  Dec.  1,  1957,  to  Vincent  and  Edna  (Broken  Rope)  Archambault 
in  Rapid  City.  They  moved  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Little  Eagle  and  Pine  Ridge. 
Alden  graduated  from  Busby  (Montana)  High  School  and  went  on  to  attend 
Concordia  College  and  Haskell  College  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

He  married  Gloria  American  Horse  and  they  had  two  children,  Loreen  and 
Lourilla  before  he  entered  the  U.S.  Marines.  After  serving  three  years  he 
was  given  a medical  discharge. 

He  moved  to  Billings,  Mont.,  and  married  Anna  DeCrane.  They  had  three 
children,  Malissa,  Emmanuel  and  Gregory. 

Alden  pursued  his  education  at  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings, 
where  he  majored  in  art  and  had  a minor  in  history.  After  moving  back  to 
McLaughlin  he  married  Eunice  Bruguier  and  they  had  four  children,  Killian, 
Dacob,  Amanda  and  Samuel. 


Survivors  are  his  wife  Eunice;  five  sons,  Greg  and  Emmanuel,  both  of 
Billings,  Killian  Archambault,  Jacob  Archambault  and  Samuel  Archambault, 
all  of  McLaughlin;  four  daughters,  Malissa  Archambault  of  Billings, 

Loyreen  American  Horse  of  Ashland,  Mont.,  Lourilla  Archambault  of 
Kenniwick,  Wash.,  and  Amanda  Archambault  of  McLaughlin;  two  sisters,  Renae 
and  Josephine;  and  three  brothers,  Lee,  Benjamin  and  Vince. 

His  parents  preceded  Alden  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Alden  was  Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  at  the  Founding  Mothers  Gym 
in  McLaughlin  with  Harvey  Schmeichel  officiating.  Patty  Schmeichel  was 
soloist . 

Casketbearers  were  Emmanuel  Archambault,  Greg  Archambault,  Killian 
Archambault,  William  Yellow  Earrings,  Bill  Riehl,  Brian  Gerry,  LeRoy 
Jensen  Jr.  and  Dan  Schmeichel. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  Vocational  Rehab  Staff,  David  Gipp,  Sandy 
Erickson,  Ivan  Long,  Dwayne  Wilcox,  Mary  Ann  Helper  and  Josephine 
DeMarrias,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elaine  McLaughlin  and  all  other  Native  American 
artists . 

Burial  was  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery  in  Rural  McLaughlin  under  the 
direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  The  family  escorted  the 
body  to  the  gym  late  Monday  afternoon  and  a prayer  service  was  held  Monday 
evening. 

Horses  were  passion  for  Vaughn  Dolphus 
By  Jo  Hal 

Vaughn  Allen  Dolphus  grew  up  with  a love  for  horses.  He  began  his 
lifelong  career  working  with  horses  as  a teenager  at  home  near  Eagle  Butte 
working  with  his  father.  He  worked  a number  of  jobs  but  training  horses 
was  his  love,  his  passion  and  his  joy  in  life. 

He  left  for  Ruidoso,  N.M.,  with  his  brother  Stuart  on  Jan.  11,  1974,  to 
work  for  Asmussen's  as  a groom.  This  is  where  he  honed  his  skills  of  horse 
racing  and  training  racehorses.  In  1980  Vaughn  worked  at  Ruidoso  Downs 
Race  Track  with  a quarter  horse  trainer  named  Johnny  Goodman.  While  with 
Goodman  Stables  he  worked  with  a two-year-old  horse  named  "Special  Effort, 

" who  won  the  Quarter  Horse  Triple  Crown. 

Vaughn  then  returned  home  and  trained  thoroughbred  horses  with  his  dad. 
They  raced  family  horses  at  Fort  Pierre  and  in  Aberdeen.  He  later  moved  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  continued  to  work  with  horses  as  a groomer  and 
assistant  trainer.  It  was  here  that  he  met  his  special  friend,  Suzanne 
Goodwin,  who  became  his  lifelong  friend. 

In  2000,  he  came  home  to  Eagle  Butte  to  be  with  family  and  friends.  His 
goal  was  to  build  a home  and  settle  down  in  a home  in  the  country  with  a 
few  horses.  That  dream  was  cut  short  when  Vaughn  died  Monday,  Dec.  12, 

2005,  near  White  Horse  at  the  age  of  52. 

He  was  born  April  29,  1953,  at  the  old  Cheyenne  Agency  to  Donald  Dean 
"DD"  Dolphus  Sr.  and  Geraldine  (Carter)  Dolphus.  He  attended  first  and 
second  grades  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Mission  School  in  Stephan  and 
then  moved  to  California  with  his  parents  and  attended  school  until  the 
fourth  grade.  Moving  back  to  Eagle  Butte,  he  graduated  from  the  Cheyenne 
Eagle  Butte  School.  Most  of  his  childhood  was  spent  at  Rousseau  Creek  with 
his  father  and  stepmother.  Marge  (Dupris)  Dolphus. 

His  family  said  he  was  a generous,  kind  man  with  always  a good  word  to 
say  and  ready  to  help  out  family  and  friends  in  need  of  an  extra  hand. 

"He  had  a way  of  telling  a story,"  they  said.  "He  liked  to  talk  about 
old  times,  often  remembering  things  that  we  wanted  to  forget,  and  made  us 
laugh . " 

Survivors  are  his  two  children,  Skeets  Dolphus  of  Rapid  City  and  Sharina 
Brown  of  Eagle  Butte;  brothers,  Stuart  Dolphus  of  Ridgeview  and  Junior 
Dolphus  of  Rousseau  Creek;  sisters,  Paulette  Heideman  and  Willetta  Dolphus, 
both  of  Eagle  Butte,  and  DeAnne  Dolphus  of  Rousseau  Creek. 

His  father,  his  mother  Geraldine,  niece  Ashlyn  Booth  and  nephew  Bradyden 
Thompson  preceded  him  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Vaughn  was  Monday,  Dec.  19,  at  the  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  The  Rev.  Richard  Charging  Eagle,  Dana 
Dupris,  Byron  Buffalo  and  Jim  Garrett  officiated.  Susie  Payne,  Frankie 
Thompson  and  Winona  Washburn  provided  special  music.  The  drum  group  was 


Wakiyan  Maza. 

Casketbearens  were  Cameron  Arpan,  Gerald  Booth,  Colton  Dolphus,  Malcolm 
Guest,  Chase  Dolphus,  Todd  Heideman,  Carmen  Kessler,  Alissa  Kingfisher- 
Benoist,  Beau  Kingfisher,  Kayla  Kingfisher,  Deb  Thompson  and  Tahnee 
Thompson.  All  Vaughn's  family  and  friends  were  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  in  the  Mossman  Cemetery  in  rural  Ridgeview  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Sunday  evening  following  a gathering  of 
family  and  friends  at  the  four-mile  junction  to  follow  in  procession  to 
the  Cultural  Center. 

Ben  Fielder  worked  as  area  ranch  hand 
By  Do  Hall 

Benjamin  Edward  Fielder,  a native  of  the  old  Cheyenne  Agency,  worked  for 
a number  of  ranches  while  in  the  area,  including  ranches  of  Dean  Reeves, 
Marvin  LeCompte  and  Pete  Long  Brake.  While  in  Nevada  he  worked  for  the 
Dohn  Picetti  Ranch. 

For  the  past  nine  years  he  has  been  residing  with  his  special  friend. 
Flora  Garter. 

In  failing  health,  Benjamin  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  2005,  at  the  Fort 
Meade  Veterans  Hospital  in  Sturgis  at  the  age  of  65. 

The  son  of  Richard  and  Lorraine  (Noisy  Hawk)  Fielder,  Benjamin  was  born 
Dec.  26,  1939.  He  attended  school  in  Wakpala  and  McLaughlin. 

Benjamin  married  Ramon  Lesmeister  and  six  children  were  born  to  their 
union.  Benjamin  had  made  his  home  in  Mobridge  and  Eagle  Butte  and  in 
Fernley,  Nev. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Duane  and  Cherada  Fielder  of  Carson  City,  Nev.; 
daughters,  Debbie  and  Kelly  Smith  and  Deanna  Garcia,  both  of  Wadsworth, 
Nev.;  sons,  Gibson  and  Benjamin  Fielder,  both  of  Reno,  Nev.;  and  a 
daughter,  Benita  Fielder  of  Carson  City,  Nev.;  nine  grandchildren  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

His  parents,  brother  Michael  Fielder  and  sister  Verna  Fielder  preceded 
him  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Benjamin  was  held  Tuesday,  Dec.  20,  at  the  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Father  Deffry  Barnes  officiated.  Harvey 
Hawk  Eagle,  the  Sisters  in  Harmony,  Charlie  Brown  and  Everett  Noisy  Hawk 
provided  special  music. 

Casketbearers  were  Kelly  Smith,  Dean  Reeves,  Dim  Reeves,  Gibson  Garreau, 
Hank  LeCompte,  Dack  Lawrence  Duane  Traversie  and  Wyatt  LaPointe. 

Military  honors  were  provided  by  the  Sturgis  Honor  Guard  at  the  Black 
Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis  where  burial  took  place.  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Monday  evening  at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Services  set  Thursday  for  Little  Wounded  baby 
By  Do  Hall 

The  funeral  for  Trevor  Don  Little  Wounded,  3-month-old  son  of  Melanie 
LeClaire  and  Donathan  Little  Wounded  of  Dupree,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  MT  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  22,  at  the  Dupree  Community  Center  in  Dupree.  The  Rev. 
Norman  Blue  Coat  will  officiate. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Thurman  "DuDu"  Little  Wounded  Dr.,  Lanley  "BoBo" 
LeClaire,  Marvin  White  Wolf,  Reggie  LeClaire,  Carlos  Simental  and  Rusty 
Hale. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  the  baby's  brothers  and  sister.  Officer  Kenny 
Clown,  the  ambulance  crew,  IHS  ER  staff,  Sioux  Falls  Flight  crew,  Sioux 
Valley  Hospital  Children's  Pediatrics  Intensive  Care  staff,  CRST  Court 
staff  and  Law  Enforcement  and  all  the  baby's  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
family. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Dupree  City  Cemetery  at  2 p.m.  MT  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Family  and  friends  will  proceed  from  the  four-mile  junction  this 
afteroon  (Wednesday)  for  an  all  night  wake  service  to  begin  at  6 p.m.  MT. 

Trevor  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  2005,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux 
Falls . 

He  was  born  Aug.  31,  2005,  in  Pierre. 


In  addition  to  his  parents  of  Dupree,  he  is  survived  by  two  brothers, 
Dorden  Little  Wounded  of  Dupree  and  Doshua  Brooks  of  Lower  Brule;  one 
sister,  Courtney  Little  Wounded  of  Rapid  City;  and  numerous  grandparents, 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents,  Nathan  and  Flora 
Little  Wounded,  Gladys  LeClaire  and  Moses  and  Orpha  White  Wolf. 

Cancer  claims  life  of  Paul  Long  Chase  Sr. 

By  Do  Hall 

Paul  Doseph  Long  Chase  Sr.  of  Mobridge  battled  cancer  for  the  last  six 
months,  but  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  13,  2005,  Paul  lost  that  struggle  at  the  age 
of  59  at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Paul,  whose  native  name  was  Hate  Agle  or  "Comes  Last,"  was  born  April  11 
1946,  to  Doseph  and  Christine  (Ireland)  Long  Chase  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  He 
grew  up  and  was  educated  in  Cannonball,  N.D.,  and  in  Solen,  N.D. 

After  his  marriage  to  Agatha  Kidder,  they  made  their  home  in  Fort  Yates. 
In  September  of  1992  they  moved  to  Mobridge  where  they  have  since  resided. 

Paul  is  survived  by  his  wife  Agatha  Long  Chase  of  Mobridge;  four 
daughters,  two  sons,  a son-in-law  and  a daughter-in-law,  Cheryl  Long  Chase 
Carla  Long  Chase,  Carmela  Long  Chase  of  Mobridge,  Myron  and  Kim  Kidder  of 
Fort  Yates,  Paul  Long  Chase  of  Sioux  Falls,  Carol  and  Deremy  Brunner  of 
Marshall,  Mich.;  numerous  grandchildren;  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Douglas 
Long  Chase  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  three  sisters,  Thelma  Bull  Bear  of  Bismarck, 
Theola  Long  Chase  of  Bullhead  and  Susan  Gagnon  of  Bagley,  Minn.;  one  aunt, 
Agatha  Ireland  of  Cannonball,  N.D.;  and  many  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

His  parents;  three  sisters,  Kathleen,  Alvira  and  Iva  Dean;  and  a nephew, 
Tyrone,  preceded  him  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Paul  was  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  at  the  Oster  Funeral  Chapel 
and  Wake  Hall  in  Fort  Yates.  Canon  Dohn  Floberg,  Fr.  Neil  Two  Bears  and 
Past  Eugene  King  officiated.  Gladys  Hawk  was  organist. 

Casketbearers  were  Paul  Long  Chase  Dr.,  Myron  Kidder,  Dohn  Long  Chase, 
Francise  Long  Chase,  Byron  Bull  Bear  Dr.,  Deremy  Brunner,  George  Eagleman 
and  Lee  Long  Chase.  Walter  Little  Dog  and  Kevin  Grazier  were  ushers. 

Honorary  bearers  were  Dr.  Travis  Henderson,  Pastor  Eugene  King,  Mobridge 
Regional  Hospital  staff,  St.  Alexius  Hospital  staff  and  all  Paul's  close 
friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cannonball  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Friday  evening  at  Oster  Funeral  Chapel 
and  Wake  Hall  in  Fort  Yates,  preceded  by  family  and  friends  coming  in 
procession  from  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  Fort  Yates. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

December  22,  2005 

Doseph  Brown  Wolf 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Doseph  Brown  Wolf,  age  19,  of  Eagle  Butte, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  at  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Iron  Lightning,  S.D.,  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.,  MST  on  Friday  at  the 
Cultural  Center. 

Doseph  died  at  his  home  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  on  Dec.  17,  2005. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Memorial  services  held  for  Ernest  McCoy 

Memorial  service  for  Ernest  Edward  McCoy  Dr.,  53,  of  Watertown,  SD, 


formerly  of  Salem,  OR,  were  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  20,  2005  at 
the  Tribal  Community  Center  at  Agency  Village,  SD,  with  Filmore  Simon  CLP 
officiating. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  on  Monday,  December  19,  2005  starting  at  the 
Community  Center. 

Interment  is  at  the  Fort  Snelling  National  Cemetery  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Ernest  Edward  McCoy  was  born  on  September  10,  1952  to  Ernest  E.  and 
Hannah  (Starlight)  McCoy,  Sr.  He  grew  up  and  attended  grade  school  in 
Granite  Falls,  MN,  and  moved  to  Oregon  in  1966  where  he  graduated  from 
North  Salem  High  School  in  1972. 

After  his  education  Ernest  enlisted  in  the  Oregon  Army  National  Guard  as 
a Heavy  Equipment  operator  with  company  C 1st  Battalion  from  Duly  24,  1972 
until  December  24,  1972.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a security 
police  officer  where  he  was  stationed  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Montana,  serving  from  April  27,  1973  until  Dune  20,  1975. 

Upon  his  honorable  discharge,  Ernest  was  employed  as  a correctional 
officer  at  the  State  Prison  in  Salem,  OR.  He  worked  as  a security  police 
officer  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  for  five  years. 

Ernest  moved  to  Watertown,  SD  in  1999  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  passed  away  on  December  14,  2005  at  a Breckenridge,  MN  Hospital. 

Ernest  liked  to  play  video  games  and  care  for  his  cats.  He  also  liked  to 
work  on  vintage  cars. 

Ernest  is  survived  by  two  sons  Doug  and  Desse  McCoy  both  of  Defferson, 

OR;  three  sisters,  Yvonne  Wilson  and  Esther  McCoy  both  of  Keizer,  OR,  and 
Wanda  Lucas  of  Hawaii;  ten  grandchildren;  his  companion,  Carolyn  Baucom; 
and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

Ernest  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  sister  Colleen  McCoy. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

December  20,  2005 
Kaila  D.  Poor  Bear 

KYLE  - Kaila  D.  Poor  Bear,  22,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  11,  2005,  in 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Diane  Goings-Whalen  and  Neil  Poor  Bear, 
Sioux  Falls;  three  brothers,  Kirk  Whalen,  Kevin  Poor  Bear  and  Kyle  Poor 
Bear,  all  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  one  sister,  Karey  Poor  Bear,  Sioux  Falls. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Thursday, 
Dec.  22,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  at  our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  Hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Rob  Krohl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery 
in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lamoine  D.  Pulliam 

KYLE  - Lamoine  D.  Pulliam,  58,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  2005,  in 
Kyle.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ulrike  Pulliam,  Kyle;  two  daughters, 

Michelle  Cuny  and  Summer  Pulliam,  both  of  Manderson;  his  mother,  Eleanor 
Weston,  Porcupine;  11  brothers,  Floyd  Pulliam,  Patrick  Pulliam  and  Calvin 
Pulliam,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Archie  Two  Eagle  Sr.,  George  Two  Eagle  Sr., 
Rodney  Two  Eagle,  Virgil  Bush,  Sidney  Lone  Hill,  Lenny  Lone  Hill  and  Dames 
Lone  Hill,  all  of  Porcupine,  and  Lester  Lone  Hill,  St.  Francis;  five 
sisters.  Faith  Two  Eagle,  Susan  Two  Eagle,  Crystal  Bush,  Karen  Lone  Hill 
and  Luella  Lone  Hill,  all  of  Porcupine;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  at  Porcupine 
School.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  at  the  school,  with 
the  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Porcupine 
Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Joseph  Brown  Wolf 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Joseph  Brown  Wolf,  19,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  17 
2005,  at  his  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

December  21,  2005 
Gabe  G.  Fineran 

MARTIN  - Gabe  G.  Fineran,  infant,  Martin,  was  stillborn  Friday,  Dec.  16, 
2005,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Dave  Standing  Bear  and  Mabel  Fineran, 
both  of  Martin;  two  brothers,  Hakeen  Poor  Thunder  and  Taatae  Fineran,  both 
of  Martin;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Myron  Fineran,  Allen,  and  Cheyenne 
Cottier,  Martin;  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  Carl  Standing  Soldier  Sr., 
Martin . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Martin  CAP  Office,  with  Hermis  Poor 
Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Black  Eyes  Community  Cemetery  in 
Martin . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Verbena  M.  Rocky  Mountain 

OGLALA  - Verbena  M.  Rocky  Mountain,  41,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Dec.  12, 
2005,  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Jeremy  Grey  Grass  and  Damon  Williams,  both 
of  Omaha;  two  daughters,  Tonisha  Williams  and  Makayla  Rocky  Mountain, 
Omaha;  her  parents,  Stephen  Rocky  Mountain,  Minneapolis,  and  Rebecca  Rocky 
Mountain,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  two  brothers,  Gregory  White  Dress, 
Scottsbluff,  and  Larry  Porcupine,  Omaha;  and  three  sisters,  Miranda  Rocky 
Mountain,  Denver,  and  Kimberly  White  Dress  and  Alana  White  Dress,  Norfolk, 
Neb . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  at  the  hall 
with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  22,  2005 
L.  Raymond  Baird 

MISSION  - Among  his  life  pursuits,  Raymond  Baird  was  faithful  in  taking 
care  of  his  horses  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation.  He  started  his 
journey  to  the  Spirit  World  on  Saturday,  December  17,  2005.  Visitation  and 
wake  services  will  be  held  Thursday  evening,  December  22,  2005  at  the 
Sinte  Gleska  University  Multi-purpose  building  in  Mission.  A feed  will  be 
provided  at  12:00  noon  on  Friday,  December  23,  2005  followed  by  a Catholic 
(Father  Richard  Jones)  and  traditional  Lakota  services  (Rick  Two  Dogs)  at 
the  SGU  building.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  ranch  south  of  Mission. 
Louis  Raymond  Baird,  Jr.  was  born  April  11,  1935  to  Louis  Baird,  Sr.  and 
Irene  Red  Owl  at  Rosebud,  S.D.  Sharing  his  childhood  years  were  his 
grandparents,  Moses  and  Mary  Red  Owl.  He  attended  school  at  St.  Francis 
Indian  School  and  graduated  from  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He 
studied  for  one  year  at  the  S.D.  School  of  Mines  and  Technology  before 
enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  the  Korean  War  for 
three  years.  After  his  honorable  discharge  from  military  service,  Baird 
pursued  professional  work  in  electrical  engineering  and  manufacturing  with 
several  California  corporations,  including  his  own  company.  Baird  returned 
to  South  Dakota  and  managed  several  programs  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

He  also  taught  Lakota  studies  classes  at  Todd  County  Public  Schools  before 
establishing  his  independent  consulting  firm. 

Well-known  for  his  beadwork,  he  traveled  throughout  the  northern  Great 
Plains  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  on  the  American  Indian  pow-wow  circuit  as  a 
traditional  dancer. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Phil  Baird,  Mission;  Rachael  Allen, 
Eugene,  ORE;  Elizabeth  Garibaldi,  Red  Bluff,  CA;  Elaine  Ponders,  Las  Vegas 


NV;  Dustin  Baird,  San  Francisco,  CA;  Santee  Baird,  San  Diego,  CA;  Mary 
Baird,  Porcupine,  S.D.;  Sonja  Baird,  Chicago,  IL;  Hail  Baird,  Rapid  City, 
S.D.;  and  Brian  Baird,  Porcupine,  S.D.;  one  sister,  Beverly  Harmer, 
Alexandria,  VA;  relatives  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  and  Santee  Sioux  Indian 
reservations;  and  his  grandchildren . 

Sandoz  Chapel  of  the  Pines  Funeral  Home  in  Valentine,  Nebraska  is  in 
charge  of  funeral  arrangements. 

Joseph  Jacob  "Joe"  Brown  Wolf 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Joseph  Jacob  "Joe"  Brown  Wolf,  19,  Eagle  Butte,  died 
Saturday,  Dec.  17,  2005,  at  his  home. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
4 p.m.  Friday  at  the  four-mile  junction  to  follow  in  procession.  Services 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the 
Very  Rev.  Jeffry  Barnes,  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier,  Deacon  Duane  Mandan  and  lay 
reader  Valarie  Curley  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Family  Cemetery  in  Iron  Lightning. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Talus  Wonder  Gill 

One  butterfly  lights,  allowing  us  to  enjoy  its  delicate  beauty,  another 
takes  flight,  leaving  an  emptiness  and  aching  heart.  BELLINGHAM,  Wash.  - 
Talus  Wonder  Gill,  of  Bellingham,  WA,  passed  away  at  Seattle  Children's 
Hospital  on  December  6,  2005.  Born  November  28,  2005  Talus  was  the 
fraternal  twin  of  Noah  Gill. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Kari  Gill  (Schroder)  and  father,  Peter 
Gill;  his  brothers,  Milo  and  Noah  Gill;  Deibert  grandparents  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Gill  grandparents  of  Wisconsin.  A memorial  garden  will  be 
constructed  in  Talus'  name.  Garden  pieces  are  on  record  at  The  Garden  Spot, 
360-676-5480. 

Arrangements  by  Jerns  Funeral  Chapel  and  On-Site  Crematorium,  Sunset  and 
James . 

Ampo  Wicahpin  High  Pine 

RAPID  CITY  - Ampo  Wicahpin  High  Pine,  4 months.  Rapid  City,  died  Monday, 
Dec.  19,  2005,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  DeAnn  White,  and  her  father,  Lydell  High 
Pine,  Rapid  City;  her  paternal  grandfather,  Charles  No  Heart,  Dallas, 

Texas;  and  her  maternal  grandparents,  Joseph  and  Susan  Bawdon,  Custer. 

Visitation  for  Ampo  Wicahpin  High  Pine,  4 months.  Rapid  City,  will  begin 
at  4 p.m.  today,  with  wake  services  at  7 p.m.,  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in 
Rapid  City. 

December  24,  2005 

Duane  Garnette 

KYLE  - Duane  Garnette,  37,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  2005,  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

December  26,  2005 

Gloria  Bradshaw 

DENVER  - Gloria  Bradshaw,  58,  Denver  and  formerly  of  Martin,  S.D.,  died 
Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005,  in  Denver. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Bill  Red  Owl 

BATESLAND  - Bill  Red  Owl,  25,  Batesland,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  2005, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Donald  Tail 

PORCUPINE  - Donald  Tail,  72,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  2005,  at 


Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  22,  2005 
Jacqueline  Adair  Sandefur 

ENID  - lacqueline  Adair  Sandefur,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died 
Sunday,  Dec.  18,  2005,  in  Bass  Memorial  Hospital  in  Enid.  She  was  75. 

A graveside  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  at  Memorial  Park 
Cemetery  in  Enid  with  Karrell  E.  Still  officiating.  Arrangements  are  under 
the  direction  of  Brown-Cummings  Funeral  Home  in  Enid.  The  casket  will  be 
open  until  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

lacqueline  Adair  Sandefur  was  born  Nov.  22,  1930,  in  Ponca  City,  the 
daughter  of  Roger  and  Yank  Adair.  She  attended  Ponca  City  schools  and 
Chilocco  Indian  School. 

She  married  Murry  "Sandy"  Sandefur. 

lackie  was  a member  of  Willow  Road  Christian  Church  in  Enid. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Roger  Sandefur  and  wife  Becky  of  Florissant, 
Colo.;  a sister,  Regina  Lessert  and  husband  Sam  of  Ponca  City;  a 
stepbrother.  Bob  Hart  and  wife  Erma  of  Ponca  City;  stepsister,  Bonnie 
lenson  and  husband  Ewell  of  Crescent;  two  grandchildren,  loseph  Sandefur 
and  Carlotta  Sandefur,  both  of  Florissant,  Colo.;  two  nieces,  Debbie 
Whitlow  of  Broken  Arrow  and  Leslie  Hitt  of  Houston,  Texas;  a very  special 
person  in  her  life.  Ion  Aspen  and  wife  Annette  of  Eagle,  Colo.;  and  a 
number  of  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  in  February  2003  and  her 
parents . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  in  her  name  to  Willow  Road  Christian 
Church,  Willow  Road,  Enid,  Okla.  73701. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

December  22,  2005 

Roy  A.  "Boti"  Asepermy 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Roy  A.  "Boti"  Asepermy,  65,  Apache,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Friday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  Lawton,  with 
Eugene  Mithlo  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral  home 
chapel  with  Mr.  Mithlo  officiating. 

Mr.  Asepermy  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  20,  2005  in  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  in  Cache  Creek  Indian  Cemetery,  west  of  Apache. 

He  was  born  Aug.  16,1940  west  of  Apache  at  the  Asepermy  homeplace.  He 
attended  school  in  Apache  until  he  was  18  when  he  moved  to  Dallas.  He 
played  high  school  and  semi-pro  baseball  for  the  Apache  Merchants  as  a 
pitcher.  He  was  a machinist  for  Len-For  Manufacturing  Company  and  rebuilt 
automatic  transmission  parts.  He  later  built  helicopter  parts  for  Murdock 
Engineering  Company  in  Dallas.  In  1971,  he  was  medically  retired  and  moved 
back  to  Apache  in  1992.  He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Comanche  Nation 
and  was  also  of  Kiowa  descent. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Faye  Davis;  two  sons  and  a daughter-in-law: 
Eric  Boyd  and  Darren  Gibb  and  Marta  Asepermy,  all  of  Apache;  two 
grandchildren:  Nicole  Asepermy,  Lawton;  and  Darius  Asepermy,  Apache;  two 
step  grandchildren:  Nickolas  and  lamed  Grass,  both  of  Apache;  four  step 
great-grandchildren;  four  sisters:  Ruth  Myers  and  Tomah  Yeahquo,  both  of 
Apache;  Gloria  Caudillo,  Lawton;  and  Frankie  Gooday,  Owasso;  a special 
brother.  Hank  Kostuzta,  Apache;  and  a sister,  Leatrice  lay.  Fort  Cobb. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  George  Sr.  and  Hattie  Jones 
Asepermy;  three  sisters:  Fern  Tosee,  Theresa  Pilas  and  Yvonne  Evans;  and 
two  brothers:  Curtis  and  George  Asepermy  Jr. 

A meal  will  be  provided  following  the  funeral  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church  at  their  dining  hall  south  of  Apache. 


December  25,  2005 


Henry  Hesse  Lascano 

Funeral  for  Henry  Hesse  Lascano,  38,  Lawton,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday, 
at  the  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Spencer, 
pastor,  Comanche  Reformed  Church,  and  Michelle  and  Amos  Harjo  officiating. 

Mr.  Lascano  died  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  2005. 

Burial  will  be  in  Highland  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  on  May  26,  1967,  at  Fort  Sill  to  Hesse  Ortega  Lascano  and 
Harriet  Motah.  He  attended  Lawton  Public  Schools  and  graduated  from  Lawton 
High  School  in  1985.  After  working  for  Farm  Fresh  for  a number  of  years, 
he  worked  as  a security  guard  at  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  casino. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  El  Paso,  Texas;  his  daughter,  Ashton 
Lorisa  Lascano,  Lawton;  a brother,  Terrance  Allen  Lascano,  Bemidji,  Minn.; 
his  grandmother,  Inez  Motah,  Lawton;  a sister,  Hackie  DeStefano,  Lawton; 
an  uncle,  Gary  Hones,  Lawton;  two  aunts,  Verna  Motah  and  Letitia  DeStefano, 
both  of  Lawton;  three  nephews:  Christian  Motah  Lascano  and  Nicholas  Allen 
Lascano,  Bemidji,  and  Richard  Saupitty  II,  Lawton;  two  nieces,  Cassie 
Saupitty  and  Aryonna  Saupitty,  Lawton;  and  one  brother-in-law,  Richard 
Saupitty,  Lawton. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 

Harry  Motah. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  9 a.m.-6  p.m.  Monday  at  the  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home.  This  will  be  followed  at  6 p.m.  with  a prayer  service  at  the 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

December  20,  2005 

Edmond  Hoshua  Hr. 

Funeral  services  for  former  Wewoka  resident,  Edmond  "Wimpy"  Hoshua  Hr. 
were  held  today  at  2 p.m.  at  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist  Church. 

Interment  followed  at  Larney  Family  Cemetery  in  Seminole  under  the 
direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Hoshua,  69,  of  Oklahoma  City,  died  Friday,  Dec.  16,  2005  at  his 
residence.  He  was  born  April  2,  1936  in  Holdenville  to  Dorothy  "Tochee" 
Tiger  and  Edmond  Hoshua  Sr. 

He  and  Mary  Ann  Larney  were  married  in  November  1974  and  they  made 
their  home  in  Wetumka,  but  later  moved  to  Oklahoma  City.  Hoshua  was 
baptized  at  Many  Springs  Indian  Baptist  church  in  Holdenville,  by  Rev. 

A.H.  Bruner,  and  was  a mem-ber  of  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist  Church. 

He  attended  school  in  Parkview  Elementary  in  Holdenville,  Spaulding, 
Murrow  Orphanage  in  Muskogee  and  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Hoshua  was  a self-taught  Indian  artist  and  a wood  and  clay  sculptor.  He 
won  many  awards  and  honors  for  these  including  a Heritage  Award  at  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Muskogee.  His  parent;  four  brothers,  Leroy 
Hoshua  Sr.,  Andrew  Davis,  Larry  Burden  and  Bobby  Hoshua;  one  sister, 

Shirley  Hoshua  and  a stepson,  Newman  Harjo  Hr.  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  is  his  wife  of  the  home;  seven  children,  Bruce  Harjo,  Toney 
Harjo,  Hay  Harjo,  Lawanda  Carrillo  and  Pauletta  Ortiz,  all  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Steve  Harjo  of  Shawnee  and  Ursula  Shannon  of  Dallas,  Texas;  15 
grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren . In  addition,  his  stepmother, 
Sarah  Hoshua  of  Tulsa;  four  brothers,  Martin  Hoshua  of  Oklahoma  City, 

Travis  Burden  of  Bartlesville,  Randall  Hoshua  of  Tulsa  and  George  Island 
of  Wewoka;  seven  sisters,  Mary  Martin  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Susie 
Hoshua,  Annie  Hoshua,  Mary  Hoshua,  Benita  Blackburn,  Heretta  Hoshua,  all 
of  Tulsa,  Betty  Howell  of  Konawa  also  survive  him. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  were  Eugene  Harjo,  Arthur  Davis, 

Cheparney  Harjo,  Leo  Moppin,  L.D.  Cross  and  Wilburn  Hobia. 

Honorary  bearers  were  Himmy  Taylor,  Himmy  Hoe  Harjo,  George  Postaok 
and  Lloyd  Cross. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2005  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 


December  21,  2005 


Ruby  Whitehorse 
Shiprock 

Duly  24,  1922  - Dec.  20,  2005 

Ruby  Whitehorse,  83,  of  Shiprock,  died  Dec.  20,  2005,  in  Shiprock.  She 
was  born  Duly  24,  1922. 

Services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock, 
(505)  368-4607. 

December  22,  2005 

Ken  Lee 
Farmington 

Dune  1,  1951  - Dec.  21,  2005 

Ken  Lee,  54,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  21,  2005 
in  Farmington,  after  a long  battle  with  cancer.  He  was  born  Dune  1,  1951, 
in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to  Preston  Lee  Monongye  and  Ida  Mae  Costillo. 

Ken  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lela  of  Farmington;  sons,  Alexander  R.  Lee 
and  Christopher  R.  Lee,  both  of  Farmington,  and  Valentino  R.  Lee  and 
friend,  Dackie  Chambers;  daughter,  Irma  Dean  Tsosie;  one  granddaughter; 
brothers,  Desse  Monongye  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and  Michael  Slayton  of 
Flagstaff;  and  sister  Peggy  Lee  and  Tommaney  Boyd  of  Kirtland.  Also 
surviving  are  two  grandchildren,  Tyler  Lee  and  Dakota  Kwiecinski. 

Services  for  Ken  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Chapel. 

Ken  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory,  103 
E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

Dino  Dean  Decker 

Lower  Fruitland 

Duly  9,  1971  - Dec.  18,  2005 

Our  Beloved  son,  brother  and  friend,  Dino  Dean  Decker,  35,  went  home  to 
be  with  His  Heavenly  Father  on  Sunday,  Dec.  18,  2005,  in  Albuquerque.  He 
was  born  Duly  9,  1971,  in  Shiprock. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  Mae  Bowman. 

Dino  was  a funny  and  kind  guy.  He  loved  animals  and  loved  to  have  his 
friends  around.  He  enjoyed  working  on  vehicles.  "He  was  a good  Man,"  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all! 

He  leaves  behind  his  father,  Denny  Decker  Sr.,  and  stepmother,  Isabel 
Decker,  of  Lower  Fruitland;  his  grandmother  who  raised  him,  Mary  Bowman  of 
Fruitland;  sisters,  Donna  Mae  Pete  and  Danielle  April  Smiley  of  Farmington 
Casandra  Selaba  and  Yolanda  Yazzie  of  Kirtland,  and  Melissa  R Yazzie  of 
Fruitland;  brothers,  Nathaniel  Smiley  and  Dana  Drew  Smiley  of  Lower 
Fruitland,  and  Derrick  Decker,  Denny  Decker  Dr.  and  Dexter  Decker  of  Upper 
Fruitland . 

Funeral  service  is  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005.  at  Cope  Memorial 
Kirtland  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Rose  Garden  Cemetery  in 
Upper  Fruitland. 

Dino  is  in  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road  6100, 
in  Kirtland,  505-598-9636. 

Carl  Redhair 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Dec.  28,  1929  - Dec.  19,  2005 

Carl  Redhair,  75,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Monday,  Dec.  19, 
2005,  in  Shiprock.  Carl  was  born  Dec.  28,  1929,  near  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Carl  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  51  years,  Helena  Redhair;  sons,  Larry 
and  Leta  Redhair  of  Kirtland,  and  Dulian  and  Loretta  Redhair  of 
Farmington;  daughters,  Norma  Redhair  of  Farmington,  and  Adrienne  and  Mike 
Raynor  of  Maine.  Also  surviving  are  a brother,  Dohn  Moone  of  Teec  Nos  Pos; 
two  sisters,  Deanne  Wilson  of  Teec  Nos  Pos  and  Lilly  Tom  of  Shiprock;  and 
numerous  nephews,  nieces  and  grandchildren . 

Carl  retired  from  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  where  he  had  been  employed 


for  28  years. 

Services  for  Carl  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005,  at  The 
Oasis  Church,  1604  N.  Dustin  Ave.  in  Farmington,  with  the  Rev.  Howard 
Begay  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Carl  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 

103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

Marie  Redmule  Burton  Barber 

Upper  Fruitland 

Aug.  21,  1817  - Dec.  18,  2005 

Marie  Redmule  Burton  Barber,  88,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Sunday, 
Dec.  18,  2005,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Aug.  21,  1917,  south  of 
Farmington . 

Marie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Redmule  Burton,  and  husband, 
Tom  Barber. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Robert  Barber  and  wife,  Blanche,  of  Upper 
Fruitland;  daughters,  Anna  Mae  Hemstreet  and  Vena  Manuelito,  both  of  Upper 
Fruitland,  and  Reita  M.  (Murphy)  Barber  of  Bloomfield.  Also  surviving  are 
brothers,  John  3im  of  Gallegos  Wash  and  John  Eddie  Burton  of  Upper 
Fruitland;  sisters,  Mae  Raymond,  Alice  Benally  and  Ruth  Ford  all  of  Upper 
Fruitland,  and  Mae  Bunny  of  Lower  Fruitland;  and  53  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchildren . 

Services  for  Marie  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  2005,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Chapel,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  with  Pastor 
lames  Fredy  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ferrell  Harris,  DeWayne  Harris,  Harold  Harris  lr.. 
Derrick  Mike,  Orlando  K.  Barber,  and  Bobby  Harris.  Alternate  Pallbearers 
will  be  Melvin  Billey,  Lemuel  Howard  and  lonathan  lohn. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Barber,  Robert  B.  Dim,  Anna 
Hemstreet,  Vena  Manuelito,  Reita  (Murphy)  Barber,  Melvin  Tsosie  lr.,  Alice 
Benally  and  Nicholas  1.  Harvey. 

Marie  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 

103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 
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December  19,  2005 

Bennett  lack 

RED  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Bennett  lack,  54,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  20  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Peter  lohn  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Red  Rock. 

lack  died  Dec.  13  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  3,  1951  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Mountain  Cove,  Recess  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

lack  was  a self-employed  silversmith  and  rancher.  He  served  in  the  US 
Army  in  Vietnam,  four  years.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  traveling, 
listening  to  oldies  and  native  bands  and  also  being  with  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Martha  lack  of  Red  Rock;  sons,  Dino  lack. 
Miles  lack,  Monty  lack  all  of  Red  Rock;  daughter,  Diana  Bowman  of  Red 
Rock;  mother,  Sally  lack  of  Red  Rock;  brothers,  Ray  lack,  Moses  lack  both 
of  Red  Rock,  Robert  lack  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Rhoda  lack,  Sadie  Wilson  both 
of  Red  Rock,  Lorraine  Chee  of  Uprooted  Tree;  and  five  grandchildren . 

lack  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Charlie  lack;  brother, 

Clarence  lack;  sister,  Kelly  lack  Smith;  grandparents,  Sam  loe,  Rachel 
Spencer,  Glennabah  and  Honest  lack. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernie  Bowman,  Sr.,  Scott  Skeets,  Tatum  Skeets,  Miles 
lack,  Moses  lack  and  Lyle  Quiver. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Gorman  Begay 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Gorman  Kee  Begay,  77,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  20  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blaine  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Chinle  community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 


Begay  died  Dec.  15  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Ian.  1,  1928  in  Black  Mountain 
into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Begay  enjoyed  being  outdoors  and  sheepherding.  He  worked  for  the 
railroad  in  various  places. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Gloria  Begay  of  Black  Mountain;  brothers, 
Alfred  T.  Begay,  Kee  T.  Begay  both  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Naize  of 
Cottonwood,  Rose  Begay  of  Tselani;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  Altsoni  Begay, 
Altsonasbah  Begay;  Sadie  Begay,  William  Begay,  Elouise  Davis  and  Dohn 
Begay. 

Edward  Mexicano 

CANONCITO  - Funeral  services  for  Edward  Mexicano,  50,  were  10  a.m.  today, 
Dec.  19  at  the  Chief  Cornerstone  Church  in  Canoncito. 

He  was  born  Duly  18,  1955  in  Canoncito  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Mexicano  enjoyed  reading,  watching  movies,  hunting,  traveling  and  was  a 
Dallas  Cowboy  fan. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Frances  Mexicano;  brothers,  Ralph  Mexicano 
of  Prewitt,  Bill  Mexicano  and  Media  Mexicanoof  Canoncito;  sisters,  Danice 
Willeto,  Evelyn  Mexicano,  Margie  Saunders,  Bertha  Mexicano,  Lou  Mexicano 
all  of  Canoncito  and  Dosie  Stanton  of  Weatherford,  Texas. 

Mexicano  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Dose  Mexicano;  brothers, 
Daniel  Mexicano  and  Doseph  Mexicano. 

Pallbearers  were  Tom  Willeto,  Dr.,  Troy  Willeto,  Tyrone  Willeto,  Peter 
Saunders  Dr.,  Keith  Saunders  and  Lionel  Saunders. 

December  20,  2005 

Sam  Begay 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Funeral  services  for  Sam  Begay,  80,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  21  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Carlos  Baki  will 
officiate. 

Begay  died  Dec.  16  in  Brimhall.  He  was  born  on  Oct.  25,  1925  in  the  area 
between  Church  Rock  and  Coyote  Canyon  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People 
Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  school  in  Standing  Rock  and  Crownpoint.  He  was  drafted 
into  the  US  Army  and  was  stationed  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  He  was  employed 
with  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  Begay  was  also  a carpenter,  bricklayer,  tradesman,  rancher  and 
farmer.  He  was  a member  of  various  community  boards  and  committees. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  wife,  Elsie  Begay  of  Brimhall;  sons,  Leonard  Begay 
of  Crownpoint,  Larry  Begay  of  Brimhall,  Casey  Begay  of  Shiprock;  daughters, 
Doris  B.  Pino,  Gelene  D.  Begay  both  of  Crownpoint,  Elaine  A.  Begay  of 
Pinedale;  brothers,  Sammy  Begay  of  Mariano  Lake,  Dohnny  Begay  of  Newcomb, 
Benny  Begay  of  Mariano  Lake;  sisters,  Anita  Keahne,  Maxine  Begay,  Rose  C. 
Lee  all  of  Brimhall,  Emma  Dake  of  Gamerco,  Nellie  Begay  of  Springstead, 
Dulia  Begay  of  Mariano  Lake,  Esther  Daye  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  Elsie  Raymond 
of  Upper  Fruitland.  ; 23  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Shorty  Begay;  mother,  Gladys 
Curley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Rock  Springs  veterans. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

George  A.  Gruette  Dr. 

SANDERS  - Memorial  services  for  George  Anson  Gruette,  Dr.,  79,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  21  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  Aztec.  Cremation 
has  already  taken  place. 

Gruette,  Dr.  died  Dec.  16  in  Albuquerque. 

Gruette,  Dr.  attended  Fort  Defiance  school  and  later  graduated  from 
Wasatch  Academy.  He  moved  to  San  Duan  county  in  1964  and  was  a member  of 
the  BPOE  and  an  active  Mason.  He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and  all  out  door 
activities . 

Survivors  include  his  children.  Gene  Gruette  of  Bluff,  Utah,  Lewis 
Gruette,  Lisa  Gruette  both  of  Bloomfield;  sister,  Dorothy  Buxton  of 


Tucumcari;  13  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Gruette,  Ir.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  George  3.  and  Ella 
Gruette;  and  sister,  Verna  Gruette. 

Freddie  3.  Slivers 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Freddie  3.  Slivers,  73,  will  be  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  22  at  the  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  Interment  will  follow 
in  the  Ganado  community  cemetery. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Tom  lames;  sisters.  Rose  Bates  of 
Scottsdale;  Rosalyn  Brown  of  Ganado,  3ennie  C.  Baldwin  of  Sanders. 

Slivers  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  3im  Slivers;  mother,  Della 
Tiliman  Slivers;  brothers,  Herbert  lames,  Wallace  lames,  Harry  lames, 
Albert  Slivers,  Sr.  and  Peter  Slivers. 

ludge  Bryce  Monroe  Wildcat 

OSWEGO,  Mont.  - Funeral  services  for  ludge  Bryce  Monroe  Wildcat,  54,  are 
pending  and  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Wildcat  died  Dec.  18  in  Sky  City.  He  was  born  lan.  7,  1951  in  Tulsa, 

Okla . 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  22,  2005 
Betty  Ann  Wauneka 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Betty  Ann  Wauneka,  43,  will  be  10  a.m 
on  Friday,  Dec.  23  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission.  Father  lim  Leehan  will 
officiate. 

Wauneka  died  Dec.  14  and  was  born  luly  7,  1962  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Wauneka  attended  Window  Rock  schools.  She  enjoyed  outdoors,  being  with 
friends  and  family. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Timothy  Tsosie,  Richard  Tsosie,  Donavon  Hunt 
Daniel  McCabe,  lr.;  daughters,  Arlinda  Wauneka,  Carlinda  Wauneka,  Danielle 
McCabe;  sisters,  Lena  Tsosie,  Darlene  Castillo,  lulia  lesus,  Ethel  Belone. 
Wauneka  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  lohn  1.  and  Ebah  Wauneka. 
Pallbearers  will  be  lones  Wauneka,  Sr.,  Ray  lesus,  Robert  Belone,  loey 
lesus  and  Daniel  McCabe. 

December  23,  2005 

Mary  Piaso 

TO'HAIIILEE  - Services  for  Mary  C.  Piaso,  83,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  24  at  the  To'hajiilee  Miracle  Church.  Pastor  A.l.  Williams 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  To'hajiilee. 

Piaso  died  Dec.  21  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  15,  1922  in 
To'hajiilee  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Piaso  attended  Crownpoint  Boarding  School,  Canoncito  Day  School  and 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  She  worked  at  the  first  grocerystore/trading  post 
in  To'hajiilee,  was  an  interpreter  for  the  To'hajiilee  people  and  worked 
for  the  To'hajiilee  Senior  Program.  She  was  a senior  council  member  and 
enjoyed  cooking,  sewing,  watching  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  gospel  singing 
Survivors  include  her  sons,  Thomas  Lee  Secatero,  Howard  Secatero  and 
Clovis  Piaso,  all  of  To'hajiilee;  daughters,  Louise  Piaso,  Geneva  P. 
Tsosie,  both  of  To'hajiilee  and  Bernice  P.  White  from  Pinehill;  brothers, 
Howard  Chavez  of  Tohajiilee;  sisters,  Dorothy  Begay,  Elise  Werito,  Rena 
Begay,  all  of  To'hajiilee,  24  grandchildren,  46  great-grandchildren  and 
one  great-great-grandchild . 

Piaso  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  lose  Manuel  Chavez  and 
Aaa ' cha ' ha ' baa  Chavez;  sons,  loe  Otero,  Harrison  Piazo;  daughter,  Terrilyn 
Apache;  sisters,  Doris  Alonzo  and  Amy  Chapo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  To'hajiilee  Mirachel 
Church  Hall. 

Eleanor  Cleveland 

STEAMBOAT  - Services  for  Eleanor  Cleveland,  79,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  at 


The  Church  Of  Desus  Christ  Of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Steamboat.  President 
Peter  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  plot  in 
Steamboat..  Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the 
church . 

Cleveland  died  Dec.  20  in  Ganado.  She  was  born  Dune  10,  1926  in 
Steamboat . 

She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Steamboat  and  a member  of  the  Steamboat 
Chapter  and  the  Native  American  Church.  She  was  a rugweaver  and  enjoyed 
being  with  her  family,  helping  in  the  community  and  going  to  traditional 
events . 

Survivors  include  her  son  Herman  Shorty  of  Window  Rock;  daughter  Nancy 
Begay  of  Steamboat;  brothers,  Paul  Woody  of  Ganado,  Fred  Woody  and  Thomas 
Woodie,  both  of  Steamboat;  sisters,  Nellie  Shorty,  Lois  Yellowhair  and  Day 
Wauneka,  all  of  Steamboat,  five  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Cleveland  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Dames  and  Mary  Woody, 
husbanc,  Bennie  Cleveland  and  one  brother,  Daniel  Woody. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brandon  Shorty,  Andrew  D.  Shorty,  Dimmie  Shorty  Dr., 
Victor  Shorty,  and  Michael  White. 

Todd  Manygoats 

NAVADO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Todd  Manygoats,  89,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
today,  Dec.  23  at  St.  Berard  in  Navajo.  Fr.  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Navajo  on  family  land. 

Manygoats  died  Dec.  19  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dan.  15,  1916  in 
Navajo  Mountain  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into 
the  Water  People  Clan. 

Manygoats  graduated  from  Tuba  City  High  School.  He  worked  as  a lumber 
grader  in  Sawmill  and  for  Navajo  Forest  Products  Industries  and  retired  in 
1984.  He  received  his  master's  certificate  of  lumber  grading  in  1974. 

Survivors  include  in  wife,  Rosemary  Manygoats  of  Navajo;  son  Floratino 
Stanley  of  Navajo;  daughters,  Yvonne  Stanley,  Deborah  Stanley,  Dennifer 
Stanley,  and  Elva  Stanley,  all  of  Navajo;  brothers  Woodrow  Stanley  of 
Navajo,  Ernest  Leland  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Ben  Manygoats,  of  Kayenta; 
sisters,  Emma  Seaton  and  Rena  Greyeyes,  both  of  Navajo  Mountain,  Utah  and 
Dennie  Blake  of  Inscription  House,  ten  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Manygoats  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters  Helen  Greenstone,  Helen 
Fisher,  Nellie  Smallcanyon;  brother  Kenneth  Manygoats;  parents.  Doe  and 
Beth  Manygoats. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Floratino  Stanley,  Donathan  Salas,  Darvon  Legah; 

Aaron  Legah,  Emerson  Manygoats,  and  Michael  Manygoats. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  24,  2005 
Lionel  Keevama 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Lionel  D.  Keevama,  40,  will  be  at  noon,  Saturday, 
Dec.  24  at  a traditional  burial  service  in  Hotevilla,  Ariz. 

Keevama  died  Dec.  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dune  27,  1965  in  Gallup.  He 
was  a carver/inlayer  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Ronald  D.  Keevama  and  Lemuel  Keevama  Dr., 
both  of  Fort  Wingate. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Lorraine  King  Keevama  and  Lemuel 
Keevama  Sr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  26,  2005 
Laverne  M.  Cinniginnie 

TOHATCHI  - Laverne  Mae  Cinniginnie,  61,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  27  at  Tohatchi  St.  Mary's.  Father  Doe  Redinbo  will  officiate.  Private 
disposition  will  be  in  Tohatchi.  Visitation  will  be  today  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel  from  between  5 p.m.  - 6:30  p.m. 

Cinniginnie  died  Dec.  21.  She  was  born  Dune  4,  1944  in  Tohatchi  into  the 
Zia  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  Clan. 


Cinniginnie  attended  the  University  of  Arizona's  College  of  Ganado  and 
graduated  from  Northern  Arizona  University  with  a bachelor  of  science  in 
education.  After  graduation,  she  attended  Western  University  in  Silver 
City. 

Cinniginnie  worked  at  various  schools  including  Dilcon  Boarding  School, 
Tohatchi  Boarding  School,  Naschitti  Public  School,  Chuska  Boarding  School, 
and  Fort  Wingate  Boarding  School. 

Survivors  include  her  brothers  Barry  Cinniginnie  Dr.  of  Albuquerque, 
Andrew  Cinniginnie  of  Farmington;  sisters.  Rose  A.  Nez,  Stella  Shirley, 
both  of  Tohatchi. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  25,  2005 
Phyllis  Marie  Cerna 

Phyllis  Marie  Cerna,  65,  of  Laveen,  Arizona,  passed  away  on  December  20, 
2005,  Visitation  at  5:00  PM,  Monday,  12/26/2005  at  Pee  Posh  Veterans 
Memorial  Flail,  S.  83rd  Ave.  just  south  of  Baseline  Rd. 

Services  at  7:00  AM,  Tuesday,  12/27/2005,  Maricopa  Indian  1st 
Presbyterian  Church,  S.  78th  Ave.  just  south  of  Baseline  Rd. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Lowmans  Arizona  Funeral  Flome,  Inc. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Arizona  Republic. 

December  21,  2005 

Freddie  Slivers 

Freddie  Slivers,  73,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  2005,  in  Winslow. 

Mr.  Silvers  was  born  Dune  6,  1932,  in  Ganado.  Fie  lived  his  whole  life  in 
Arizona . 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Tom  Dames;  sisters  Rose  Bates  of 
Scottsdale,  Rosalyn  Brown  of  Ganado  and  Dennie  C.  Baldwin  of  Sanders;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Dim  Slivers;  mother  Della 
Tiliman  Slivers;  and  brothers  Flerbert  Dames,  Wallace  Dames,  Flarry  Dames, 
Albert  Slivers  Sr.  and  Peter  Slivers. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Thursday  at  11  a.m.  at  Ganado  Presbyterian 
Church . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

December  20,  2005 
Charles  B.  Cooley 

Charles  B.  Cooley  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  Dec.  13,  2005  in 
Whiteriver . 

Fie  was  born  Dan.  1,  1935  in  Cibecue.  Fie  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all. 
Charles  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Phoebe  Cooley;  daughters  Dovita 
Williams,  Verna  Rose  Cooley,  Mary  Sue  Moody;  sons  Manuel  Cooley,  Sr., 

Alvin  Cooley  Sr.,  Francis  Cooley,  Myron  Moody;  god-daughters  Tanya  G. 
Nelson,  Karen  F.  Quintero;  brother,  Percell  Cooley  Sr.;  sisters  Cora  C. 
Greyeyes,  Daisy  Gooday;  along  with  many  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
family  and  relatives. 

A wake  will  start  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  20  at  his  residence  in  Canyon 
Day.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  22  in  Canyon 
Day.  Interment  will  be  held  at  Canyon  Day  Cemetery. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  White  Mountain  Independent. 

December  13,  2005 


Philip  D.  "Phil  D"  Hunter 

A distinguished  leader,  Philip  was  a member  of  the  Tule  River  Indian 
Tribe.  Twice  elected  to  the  position  of  Chairman,  Hunter  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  bring  economic  self-reliance  to  the  tribe  through  many 
innovative  job  creating  programs.  Under  Hunter's  leadership  as  Tribal 
Chairman,  Tule  River  established  the  Tule  River  Economic  Development 
Corporation,  fulfilling  a mission  of  generating  jobs.  Most  recently. 

Hunter  served  as  Tribal  Vice-Chairman  and  currently  was  a Tule  River 
Council  Member.  Always  an  outspoken  and  well-respected  advocate  for  his 
tribe.  Hunter  was  active  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Central 
California  Agency  Policy  Committee,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Pacific 
Regional  Office's  Fee  to  Trust  Consortium,  the  Council  of  Energy  Resources 
Tribes  and  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  Proudly  having  given 
his  time  and  service  to  his  Country,  Hunter  was  a veteran  of  the  United 
States  Army,  101st  Airborne  Division  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
paratro  oper  and  a 'Pathfinder'.  He  remained  active  as  a member  of  the 
Tule  River  AMVETS  Post  1988  and  participated  as  a member  of  their  Color 
Guard.  Steadfastly  committed  to  ensuring  that  future  generations  follow 
the  traditions  and  rich  culture  that  illustrate  the  Tule  River  heritage. 
Hunter  spent  a great  deal  of  time  teaching  and  instilling  in  the  native 
youth  a sense  of  values  and  preserving  traditions.  Hunter  was  revered  as  a 
strong  spiritual  leader  among  tribal  members  throughout  California  and  the 
nation.  Celebrating  his  29th  year  of  sobriety,  Philip  was  a strong  role 
model  for  ensuring  that  young  people  stayed  away  from  chemicals  and 
alcohol.  Always  a man  whose  actions  reflected  his  words  and  beliefs. 

Hunter  worked  in  the  field  of  alcohol  and  drug  rehabilitation  for  15  years 
and  during  that  time  became  a certified  substance  abuse  counselor. 
Additionally,  Hunter  earned  his  Associate  Degree  from  Columbia  College 
with  a Certificate  of  Completion  as  a Forestry  Technician.  A great  fan  of 
ba  seball.  Hunter  loved  to  spend  time  on  the  field,  coaching  and 
encouraging  young  people  to  learn  and  play  ball.  His  spirit  touched  the 
lives  of  many. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Marcus  Hunter;  and  sister, 

Phyllis  Rubio. 

He  will  be  missed!  Philip  D.  Hunter  leaves  behind  Beverly  Hunter,  his 
beloved  wife  of  15  years  and  a member  of  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation 
at  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  of  California;  sons,  Marcus  Hunter  III  of 
TRIR;  stepsons,  Craig  Martinez  and  Mark  Martinez  both;  brothers,  lake 
Hunter  of  TRIR,  Dim  Hunter  of  Porterville,  Morris  Hunter  of  TRIR;  sisters, 
Rhoda  Hunter  of  TRIR,  Marcia  Hunter  Estrada  of  TRIR,  Irma  Hunter  of 
Porterville,  Sonne  Nieto  of  TRIR,  and  Michelle  McDarment  of  TRIR;  his 
mother,  Virginia  Anne  Hunter  of  TRIR;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation 
Gymnasium,  308  N.  Reservation  Road  in  Porterville,  CA  on  Thursday, 

December  15,  2005,  at  11:00  a.m.  Whitehurst  Loyd  Funeral  Home  Porterville, 
CA  (559)784-6485 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fresno  Bee. 

December  20,  2005 
Aleta  lune  McLeod 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - The  funeral  for  Aleta  lune  McLeod,  56,  will  be  conducted 
at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  19,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Hall  in  Fort  Washakie  by 
Louis  Twitchell.  Interment  will  be  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

Evening  services  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Dec.  18,  in  the 
hall. 

She  died  Dec.  15,  2005,  at  Morning  Star  Manor  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Born  lune  6,  1949,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Myers  Coopooie  and 
Evelyn  Tindall.  She  attended  Mill  Creek  and  Fort  Washakie  schools; 

Chilocco,  Okla.,  Indian  School;  and  Haskell  Indian  School  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

A homemaker,  she  enjoyed  sewing  and  beadwork;  attending  rodeos;  and 
being  with  her  grandchildren,  family,  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Wesley  Tidzump,  and  two  daughters, 
Kennett  McLeod  and  Kristal  Loneman,  of  Fort  Washakie;  three  sisters. 


Elaine  McLeod  and  Flora  Tillman  of  Fort  Washakie  and  Verdalene  Enis  of 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.;  three  brothers,  Philbert  McLeod  of  Boulder  Flats, 

Cecil  Tindall  of  Fort  Flail,  Idaho,  and  Coey  Tindall  of  Fort  Washakie;  two 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  four  sisters,  Karen  McLeod, 

Mary  Harris,  Sanette  McGill  and  Eldra  Tindall;  grandparents,  lane  and 
Percy  McLeod  and  Pansy  Edmo;  two  aunts;  and  an  uncle. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  21,  2005 

Arlen  Marcus  'Bull'  Chingman 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  Arlen  Marcus  "Bull"  Chingman,  43,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Dec.  22,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Catholic 
clergy.  Interment  will  be  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  today,  Dec.  21,  in  the  hall;  a wake  will  follow 
at  the  home  of  Reva  Hill,  No.  1390  Highway  287,  Fort  Washakie. 

He  died  Dec.  17,  2005,  in  Roosevelt,  Utah. 

Born  April  2,  1962,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Vivian  3.  (Groesbeck) 
and  Ernest  F.  Chingman  Dr.  He  attended  schools  in  Mill  Creek  and  Billings, 
Mont.;  Wyoming  Indian  High  School;  Chilocco  and  Riverside  Indian  schools 
in  Oklahoma;  and  Central  Wyoming  College. 

While  in  Billings,  he  set  city  records  in  the  pole  vault  and  enjoyed 
participating  in  football,  track,  and  wrestling. 

From  age  16  to  25,  he  worked  in  the  oil  fields  until  becoming  ill  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis. 

He  enjoyed  life  and  lived  it  to  the  fullest,  fishing,  swimming,  gambling, 
and  supporting  his  nieces  and  nephews  in  their  sports.  Devoted  to  his 
family,  he  loved  making  others  laugh;  participated  in  the  Sundance;  and 
believed  in  his  Traditional  ways. 

Survivors  include  four  sisters,  Ardena  Spoonhunter,  Wanda  Sky  and  her 
companion,  Reve  Hill  and  her  husband  and  Gladys  Chingman;  and  numerous 
other  family  members,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers.  Dean  Chingman  and 
Duane  Oldman;  grandparents,  Martha  and  Bruce  Groesbeck  and  Ernest  Chingman 
Sr.;  an  aunt;  and  four  uncles. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
December  25,  2005 
Dune  Ann  (Augustine)  Benally 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  former  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  resident 
Dune  Ann  (Augustine)  Benally,  28,  of  Tsaile,  Ariz.,  will  be  conducted  at 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Church  of  3esus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  branch  president  John  Larson. 

Evening  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  26,  in  the  hall;  and 
visitation  will  follow  at  No.  76  17  Mile  Road. 

She  died  Dec.  21,  2005,  at  Comprehensive  Health  Center  in  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Born  Duly  24,  1977,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Alvena  (LoneMan) 
and  Herbert  Augustine;  attended  school  on  the  reservation;  and  graduated 
with  honors  from  Wind  River  High  School  in  1995.  She  moved  to  Tsaile  in 
1996  to  attend  Dine'  College,  where  she  earned  an  associate's  degree. 

She  met  and  married  Calvin  Benally  in  Arizona 

They  lived  in  Tsaile,  where  she  was  a self-employed  silversmith. 

She  enjoyed  beading,  sewing,  and  making  jewelry;  riding  horses;  powwows, 
especially  the  Ceremonial  Sundance  on  the  reservation;  and  family  get- 
togethers.  She  loved  life  and  her  family,  particularly  her  children  and 
siblings . 

Survivors  include  her  husband  and  their  three  children,  Charlie, 

Charlize  and  Calsie,  of  Tsaile;  four  nieces  and  nephews;  her  parents  of 
Ethete;  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  Herbert  Augustine  3r.  and  his  wife  of 
Riverton,  Verna  Wallingbull  and  her  husband.  Rose  Mary  LoneMan,  lolene 
BigKnife,  Carrie  Harris  and  Anslem  Lee  Ir.  of  Ethete  and  Darren  Lee  and 
Alice  D.  Lee  of  Lander;  grandmothers,  Nancy  Dice  and  Yvonne  Amos  of 
Riverton  and  Dune  YellowMan  of  Oklahoma;  her  grandfather,  Leonard  Amos  of 


Riverton;  three  uncles;  and  seven  aunts. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Charlie  Augustine;  and 
grandparents,  Verna  and  Charlie  LoneMan  and  Christine  and  John  Augustine. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

December  21,  2005 

Martell,  Mark  "Tinker" 

WOLF  POINT  - Mark  (Tinker)  Martell,  37  of  Wolf  Point,  died  Saturday,  Dec 
17,  2005,  at  the  Gabert  Medical  Center,  after  a short  battle  with  cancer. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  26,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 
p.m.,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Funeral  Services  will  be  at  noon, 
Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  interment  at  the 
Riverside  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

December  22,  2005 
Flarriett  I.  Marsh 

PUEBLO,  Colo.  - Harriett  I.  Marsh,  78,  born  Nov.  27,  1927,  in  Crow 
Agency,  Mont.,  passed  away  Dec.  19,  2005,  in  Pueblo. 

Survived  by  her  son,  Michael  (Christine)  Brown  of  Valdez,  Alaska,  and 
Roberts,  Mont.;  stepdaughters,  Do  (Ranee)  Dunmire  of  Pueblo  West  and 
Maxine  (Jeffrey)  Williams  of  Eagle  Point,  Ore.;  siblings.  Bill  Scally  of 
Billings  and  Tom  (Dorothy)  Scally  of  Denver;  10  grandchildren;  and  12 
great-grandchildren.  Preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Max  F.  Marsh  on  Aug 
26,  2003;  and  son,  Patrick  Earl  Brown. 

Memorial  service,  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  23,  in  the  Montgomery  & Steward 
Chapel  in  Pueblo.  Interment  this  summer  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in 
Hardin,  Mont. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made  to  Sangre  de  Cristo  Hospice 
House  through  Montgomery  & Steward  Funeral  Directors,  1317  N.  Main,  Pueblo 
Colo.  81003.  Online  condolences,  www.montgomerysteward.com. 

December  23,  2005 

Lorraine  Fourcolors 

LAME  DEER  - Lorraine  Fourcolors,  age  48,  of  Lame  Deer,  departed  this 
life  and  began  her  journey  home  to  the  Creator  on  Sunday,  Dec.  18,  2005, 
at  the  Billings  Clinic,  as  a result  of  a short  illness.  Lorraine's  Indian 
names  were  Vonahe'e  (Sacred  Burning  Woman),  which  was  given  to  her  by 
Lorraine  Sioux,  and  Ma ' heoneevo ' soo ' e (Medicine  Playing  Woman),  which  was 
given  to  her  by  Eva  Elk  Shoulder. 

She  was  born  on  Aug.  5,  1957,  in  Crow  Agency,  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Elsie  (Tallwhiteman)  Clubfoot.  Lorraine  attended  school  at  the  St.  Labre 
School  and  later  the  business  school  at  Lincoln  Center,  Billings. 

Lorraine  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rodney  Fourcolors.  To  this  union,  two 
children  were  born:  Jodi  and  Jonathan.  She  was  most  proud  of  raising  her 
grandchildren,  Jonathan  Jr.,  Jacinda,  Briana  and  Jerrod.  Together,  they 
made  their  home  in  Rocky  Boy  and  later  in  Billings.  Lorraine  was  known  for 
her  kind  heart  and  cared  for  her  family,  as  well  as  her  friends.  She 
opened  her  home  to  those  in  need. 

Lorraine  enjoyed  traveling,  attending  powwows,  time  with  her  friends  and 
living  the  Cheyenne  culture  and  traditions.  As  a child,  Lorraine  danced  as 
a traditional  dancer.  Lorraine  was  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Faith. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  James  and  Elsie;  her 
stepmother,  Anna  Clubfoot;  one  brother,  Virgil  Medicine  Elk;  and  her 
sister,  Loretta  Clubfoot  Oldbull. 

Lorraine  is  survived  by  three  children,  Jonathan  and  Jodi  Fourcolors  of 
Rocky  Boy,  and  Regina  Rick  of  Oklahoma  City;  two  brothers,  Allen  (Barbara) 
Clubfoot  and  Clair  Clubfoot;  her  sisters.  Rose  Birdwoman,  Adeline  Fox, 
Cornelia  Yazzie  and  Rubenia  Lenyard,  as  well  as  David  Morrison,  Mervin 
Morrison  and  Linda  Morrison.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  adopted  brothers 


and  sisters,  Hesse  (Amy)  Havre,  Garnett  Watan,  Stanford  Ridesthehorse, 

Lena  Sosie,  Hay  Brockenrope,  Thomas  Brockenrope,  Dorinda  Brockenrope  and 
Roberta  Brockenrope.  Funeral  services  will  be  on  Friday,  Dec.  23,  at  10 
a.m.,  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Clubfoot  Cemetery  South  of  Lame  Deer.  Condolences  can  be  sent  to 
the  Fourcolors  family  at  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

December  24,  2005 

Adeline  Rock  Above  Plain  Feather 
(iishbaa'lakapaa'ki'ishaa') 

PRYOR  - Adeline,  77,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  2005,  at  St.  Vincent 
Healthcare  in  Billings. 

Adeline  Rock  Above  Plain  Feather  (iishbaa'lakapaa'ki'ishaa')  Ribbon  Well 
Known,  a name  given  to  her  by  her  uncle.  He  Defends  (Aakaawiilaash) , was 
born  Hune  7,  1928,  to  Harry  Medicine  Rock  Above  and  Hulia  Lion  Shows  Rock 
Above  and  adopted  by  paternal  grandparents.  Medicine  Rock  Above  and  Kills 
the  Horse.  Adeline  was  born  and  raised  in  Fort  Smith  and  attended  the 
Warman  Country  School. 

Adeline  was  united  in  marriage  to  Samuel  Plain  Feather  on  March  7,  1944, 
by  Father  Kane  at  the  St.  Charles  Mission  in  Pryor.  She  was  a full  time 
homemaker,  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother . In  her  spare  time 
she  was  an  authentic  bead  worker  of  floral  designs.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  parents,  grandparents,  four  brothers,  Lee,  Benny,  Hoseph  and 
Alfred,  a sister,  Doris,  a son,  Gregory,  and  two  grandsons,  Ryan  Plain 
Feather  and  Dana  Falls  Down. 

Adeline  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  61  years,  Samuel;  her  sons, 

Russell  (Benita),  Hollan  (Tiffany)  of  Pryor;  seven  daughters.  Cerise, 
Renita,  Millie,  Billie  (Steve)  White  Hip,  Rebecca  (Clayton)  Falls  Down, 
Teatta  (Ben)  Bear  Below,  Sara  (Chesco)  Little  Nest;  two  grandchildren  whom 
she  raised  as  her  own,  Richard  (Lori)  Crow  Hr.  and  Samantha  Little  Light; 
brothers,  Heywood  (Mary)  Big  Day  Sr.  and  George  (Edith)  Reed  Hr.;  sisters, 
Hoanne  Rock  Above,  Belva  (Oliver)  Costa,  Alice  (Grady)  Hunts  Arrow, 

Phyllis  (Gordon  ) Plain  Bull;  her  Tobacco  Society  children,  Bruce  (Myrna) 
Spotted  Bear,  A1  and  Gloria  Good  Luck,  Irene  (Pete)  Good  Luck,  Harry  and 
Magdaline  Moccasin;  adopted  sister,  Hosephine  Whiteman;  adopted  children, 
Carrie  and  Albert  McCabe,  Carmilla  Brown,  Shirley  Patrick,  Maureen  Rock 
Above,  Kenny  Reels,  Gertrude  (Hoe)  Fire  Crow,  Chester  (Cora)  Turns  Plenty 
and  Robert  Nomee;  36  grandchildren  and  40  great-grandchildren . On  her 
father's  side.  Hold  Enemy,  Medicine  Crow  and  Strange  Owls,  mother's  side 
are  Lion  Shows,  Davis,  Yarlotts,  Old  Bears,  Eastmans,  Howes,  Bends, 
Mullenbergs,  Goes  Ahead,  Plain  Bull,  Boggess  and  Schenderline.  We  are 
sorry  if  we  have  missed  anyone. 

Adeline  loved  watching  her  many  grandchildren,  Pow  Wows,  parades,  horse 
racing,  handgame,  mechanic,  and  arrow  throwing.  She  was  an  inspiration  to 
her  many  children  and  grandchildren . She  spoke  much  about  instilling  the 
cultural  values  and  carrying  the  traditions.  Adeline  was  one  who  could 
blend  the  Crow  culture  and  Christianity  into  one.  She  was  adopted  through 
Tobacco  Society  by  Margaret  Bulltail  and  adopted  brothers  and  sisters, 
Regina,  Dewey,  Doris,  Eva,  Wales  and  Carol. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Saturday  from  11  a.m.  until  3 p.m.  at  Dahl 
Funeral  Chapel  in  Billings.  An  all-night  Vigil  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Sunday 
at  the  St.  Charles  Mission.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  St.  Charles 
Mission,  Monday,  Dec.  26,  at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  take  place  in  the  Pryor 
Cemetery. 

Falistus  Yellowmule 
(Baxsaxpihsitcheesh) 

WYOLA  - Falistus  V.  Yellowmule,  55,  of  Wyola,  passed  away  Thursday 
evening,  Dec.  22,  2005,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare. 

Baxsaxpihsitcheesh  (Enjoys  Celebrations)  was  born  Oct.  31,  1950,  in 
Hardin,  a daughter  of  Louis  and  Emma  Hogan  Yellowmule,  Sr.  She  received 
her  early  education  in  Wyola  before  graduating  from  St.  Labre  High  School 


in  1969. 

She  later  attended  Haskell  Institute  in  Kansas,  Billings  Business 
College,  Little  Big  Horn  College  and  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 
She  had  worked  as  a lab  assistant  at  MSU-Bozeman. 

Falistus  has  been  in  ill  health  for  many  years,  receiving  a kidney 
transplant  in  2003.  She  was  currently  a resident  of  the  Awe  Kualawaache 
Care  Center  in  Crow  Agency. 

She  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  She  was  a traditional  member  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  Newly  Made 
Lodge  and  a child  of  the  Piegan  Clan.  She  was  well  known  for  her  beautiful 
beadwork  and  her  singing  of  Crow  songs.  Her  father,  grandparents,  George 
and  Mary  Ann  Hogan  and  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Garland  Yellowmule  preceded 
Falistus  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  mother  Emma  of  Wyola;  her  sisters,  Dacinta 
(Darrell)  Yellowmule-King,  Marciel,  Zita  and  Mary  lane  Yellowmule;  her 
brothers,  Mike  (loy),  Levi  (Cheryl),  Dominic  (Norma),  Gary  and  lohn  Paul 
Yellowmule,  as  well  as  members  of  her  extended  family  including  the  Hogan, 
Reed,  Plenty  Buffalo,  Black  Hawk,  Old  Crow,  Brass,  Wallace,  He  Does  It, 
Takes  Horse,  Yellowtail,  Old  Coyote,  Takes  the  Gun  and  Real  Bird  families. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  4 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  26,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Dennis 
Catholic  Church  in  Crow  Agency.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

December  21,  2005 

Marjorie  Bull  Bear 

Dunk-tsi-kah-yah-kii  Duk  gun-nah-tsoy-yii  (Double  Twinkling  Stars  Woman), 
Marjorie  Bull  Bear  (Rider)  died  Dec.  17.  She  was  born  March  15,  1949,  in 
Browning.  In  1987  she  worked  for  the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home.  From  1988- 
-1998  she  worked  as  a cook  for  Browning  Public  Schools.  In  2003  she 
received  a degree  in  bilingual  education  and  taught  at  Browning  Middle 
School  as  a bilingual  teacher  for  6-8  grade  students.  She  worked  for  the 
schools  from  1998  to  present. 

Marjorie  received  an  award  in  American  language  teachings.  Marjorie 
enjoyed  powwows,  dancing,  beading,  arts  and  crafts,  and  followed  her 
spiritual  beliefs,  very  strong  and  being  with  her  family  and  friends.  She 
loved  her  husband  and  children  along  with  her  brothers  with  pride  and 
devotion.  She  was  raised  by  her  brother,  Floyd  Rider  Sr.,  and  "Tootsie" 
Dulia  Cecile,  whom  she  called  mom  and  dad,  and  Floyd's  children  whom  she 
treated  as  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  married  to  Davis  Bull  Bear 
for  26  years.  They  received  their  vows  in  1980. 

Marjorie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  3im  Rider;  and  her  mother, 
Agnes  Bull  Plume-Rider.  Survivors  include  Floyd,  Basil  and  Lloyd  Thomas, 
her  husband  Davis  Bull  Bear;  her  children,  Albert,  Y.B.,  Francis;  adopted 
son  Art  Zeeder;  stepchildren,  Troy,  Melody,  Trevor,  Dean,  Dion,  Crystal, 
Sheri,  Angie  and  Shawn  Right  Hand;  adopted  sisters,  Tina  Schultz  and 
Pauline  Little  Owl.  She  also  loved  all  her  nieces  and  nephews,  whom  she 
raised  in  1971-1972:  Lorenzo,  Floyd  Dr.,  Bernadette,  Butch,  Dinx,  Dohn, 
Dewey,  Dean  and  Mona  and  all  her  grandchildren  and  Floyd's  children  whom 
she  treated  as  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Elwin  Dud  Pongah  Sr. 

Elwin  Dud  Pongah  Sr.  of  Browning  passed  away  Sunday,  Dec.  4,  2005  in 
Kalispell,  due  to  a heart  attack. 

Services  were  held  Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community 
Center.  Traditional  services  took  place  at  the  Pongah  residence  in  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  Dec.  10,  with  burial  following  at  the  Sandhill  Cemetery. 


Pongah  was  survived  by  his  wife  of  24  years,  Mousie  Smith;  daughters, 
Telisa  Pongah,  Virginia  Pongah,  Aleathia  Pongah  and  Kristen  Pongah  of  Lame 
Deer;  sons,  Sheldon  Smith,  Pinoke  Mad  Plume  and  Elwin  Pongah  Dr.  of  Lame 
Deer;  granddaughter  Randi-Jo  Mad  Plume;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dietz  and  Florine  Pongah; 
brothers  Steven  "Stompo"  Pongah  Sr.,  Thurman  Pongah  and  Harrison  "Pete" 
Shoyo;  nephews,  Lyle  Auger  Pongah  Dr.  and  Vashawn  Red  Woman;  niece 
Leatrice  "Tadda"  Taquena;  grandson  Joshua  Apodaca;  and  granddaughters 
Shari  Rae  Smith  and  Izzy  Joy  Wells. 

Dorothy  (Young  Running  Crane)  Flores 

Dorothy  (Young  Running  Crane)  Flores  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  Tuesday, 
Dec.  13,  2005. 

Dorothy  was  born  to  Isabelle  Chief  Coward  and  John  Young  Running  Crane 
March  27,  1930,  in  Browning.  She  was  raised  at  Starr  School,  where  she 
spent  her  youth.  She  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation.  She  enjoyed 
going  to  powwows,  where  she  participated  in  traditional  dancing  and 
meeting  with  family  and  friends.  Dorothy  also  enjoyed  going  to  garage 
sales,  knitting  and  watching  old  westerns,  and  she  loved  being  around  her 
kids  and  grandchildren . During  the  summer  of  1952  she  and  her  girlfriends 
went  to  work  on  a farm  in  Corvallis,  where  she  met  Shorty,  her  husband  of 
53  years.  In  Hamilton  she  raised  their  children,  Frank,  Mary  and  Darrell. 
She  also  raised  Marlys  and  Dale  and  loved  them  as  her  own. 

Dorothy  is  survived  by  her  husband  Florentino  "Shorty"  Flores;  children 
Frank  (Cindy),  Mary  Byrne  (Mike),  Darrell  (Angela),  Marlys  and  Dale  Young 
Running  Crane;  and  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  She  had  a 
special  place  in  her  heart  for  Gerald  Young  Running  Crane  and  family, 

Marie  Whiteman  and  family,  Sheldon  Carlson  and  his  wife  and  children  who 
called  her  grandma  and  all  her  relatives  and  loving  family.  Dorothy  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  brothers,  Henry,  Sam,  Johnny  and 
Victor  Young  Running  Crane. 

A memorial  service  was  held  at  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  at  the  Church  of  God, 
430  W.  Alder  St.,  Hamilton,  where  she  had  been  a member  for  many  years. 
Cremation  took  place  after  the  services. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

December  21,  2005 

Marjorie  Bull  Bear 

BROWNING  - Marjorie  (Rider)  Bull  Bear,  Bunk-tsi-kah-yah-kii 
Duk-gun-nah-tsoy-yii  (Double  Twinkling  Stars  Woman),  56,  a language 
teacher,  died  of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  a Kalispell  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center,  with  a rosary  at  7 
this  evening.  Funeral  Mass  with  traditional  service  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at 
Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  at  Rider  Cemetery  in  East  Glacier. 

Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Davis  Bull  Bear;  her  children  Albert  YB 
and  Francis;  an  adopted  son.  Art  Zeeder;  stepchildren  Troy,  Melody,  Trevor, 
Dean,  Dion,  Crystal,  Sheri,  Angie  and  Shawn  Right  Hand;  brothers  Floyd, 
Basil,  Lloyd  "Thomas";  and  adopted  sisters  Tina  Schultz  and  Pauline  Little 
Owl.  She  also  loved  all  of  her  nieces  and  nephews  whom  she  raised  in  1971- 
72:  Lorenzo,  Floyd,  Jr,  Bernadette,  Butch,  Jinx,  John,  Dewey,  Dean  and 
Mona . 

Marjorie  was  born  March  15,  1949,  in  Browning,  Mont.  She  was  raised  by 
her  brother,  Floyd  Rider  Sr.,  and  "Tootsie"  Julia  Cecile,  whom  she  called 
Mom  and  Dad.  Marjorie  was  married  to  Davis  Bull  Bear  for  26  years,  having 
taken  their  vows  in  1980. 

Marjorie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Jim  Rider;  and  her  mother 
Agnes  Bull  Plume  Rider.  She  had  13  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  1987,  she  worked  for  the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home.  From  1988-1998,  she 
worked  as  a cook  for  the  Browning  Public  Schools.  In  2003,  she  received  a 
degree  in  bilingual  education,  and  taught  at  the  Browning  Middle  School  as 
a bilingual  teacher  for  the  sixth  to  eighth  grade  students.  She  had  worked 
for  the  schools  since  1998  until  her  death. 


Marjorie  received  an  award  in  Helena  from  the  American  Indian  Education 
Board  for  her  excellence  in  Native  American  Language  Teachings. 

Marjorie  enjoyed  pow-wows,  dancing,  beading,  art  and  crafts  and  being 
with  her  family.  She  was  very  strong  in  her  spiritual  beliefs.  She  loved 
her  husband  and  children,  as  well  as  her  brothers,  with  pride  and  devotion 

Michael  Early 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Michael  Early,  29,  a laborer,  died  of  acute  hypothermia 
Monday  in  Fort  Belknap. 

His  wake  and  rosary  is  7 p.m.  this  evening  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  in 
Hayes.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  mission.  Edwards  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margaret  Longknife. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
December  25,  2005 
William  Steven  Peters 

Haines  and  Klukwan  resident  William  "Bill"  Steven  Peters,  Shangukeidi, 
45,  died  Dec.  15,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Haines. 

He  was  born  to  Roy  and  losephine  Hotch  Peters  on  Ian.  28,  I960,  in 
luneau.  Following  the  death  of  his  parents  in  1964,  he  was  raised  by  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Steve  and  Esther  Hotch  of  Klukwan.  He  attended 
grade  school  in  Klukwan.  He  graduated  in  1978  from  Mount  Edgecumbe  High 
School.  After  high  school,  he  joined  the  Alaska  National  Guard.  Following 
that,  he  worked  at  Klukwan  Inc.  at  Long  Island.  He  then  loaded  log  ships 
throughout  Southeast  Alaska  until  logging  came  to  a halt.  He  worked  three 
jobs  to  make  ends  meet  - the  Thunderbird  Hotel,  cleaning  the  health  clinic 
and  the  Klukwan  Inc.  offices. 

He  enjoyed  fishing  - trolling,  subsistence  fishing  and  jigging  for 
halibut.  He  was  looking  forward  to  getting  his  boat  ready  for  next  year's 
salmon  derby  in  luneau.  He  also  liked  sports,  especially  watching  his 
nephews,  lacob  and  Benjamin  Hotch,  play.  He  took  part  in  school  pools  and 
watched  scores  to  see  how  his  teams  did. 

His  friends  and  family  said  that  he  "had  the  most  compassionate  and 
giving  spirit.  He  was  a friend  to  everyone.  Bill  was  always  willing  to 
help  those  in  need." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Roy  and  losephine  Hotch  Peters; 
his  brothers,  Walter  and  Lawrence  Peters;  his  grandfather,  Steve  Hotch; 
his  uncles,  Elmer  Sam  Hotch,  Steve  Hotch  Ir.  and  ludson  Cranston;  and  his 
aunt,  Esther  Kahoney  Otton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  grandmother,  Esther  Hotch;  his  aunt,  Dorothy 
"Coronell"  lames;  his  brothers,  Edward  Hotch,  Daniel  Peters,  Roy  Peters  Ir 
; his  sister,  Angie  Howard;  his  nieces  and  nephews,  Tasha  Frerich,  Edward 
Hotch  II,  Larry  Hotch,  Levi  Hotch,  Stephanie  Hotch,  Desiree  Hotch,  lacob 
Hotch,  Benjamin  Hotch,  Seth  and  Laura  Lee  Peters,  and  Stella,  Peter  and 
Gary  Howard. 

Services  were  held  Dec.  20,  at  the  Klukwan  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  Hall 
He  was  buried  near  his  mother  and  brothers  in  Klukwan. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

December  20,  2005 

Yvonne  Lee  lones 

10NES  Yvonne  Lee  - At  Detroit,  Michigan  on  Saturday,  December  17,  2005 
at  the  age  of  54  years; 

loving  mother  of  lennifer  lones  of  Brantford,  Charles  and  Angie  lones  of 
Alberta,  and  the  late  Arthur  lones;  dear  grandmother  of  Lance,  Donna,  loey 
Hailey,  Darton,  Cassie,  Charles  Ir.,  Terrence,  Ashley,  Michael,  Morgan, 
and  Christina;  sister  of  Donna,  Barry,  Gary,  Karl  and  len,  Curtis,  Karen 
and  lim,  and  the  late  Marwood,  and  lennette;  sister-in-law  of  Gail;  also 
survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  Styres  Funeral 


Home,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Thursday. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Friday  December  23,  2005 
at  1 p.m.  Interment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers 
7 p.m.  Thursday. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

December  21,  2005 
Armand  Fisher 

FISHIER  - Armand  Doseph  Flambone  born  Dune  23,  1923  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK, 
died  December  20,  2005  at  the  age  of  81  years  in  Regina,  SK. 

Left  to  cherish  his  memory,  wife  Lillian  Marie  (nee  Poitras)  of  61 
years;  children:  Lloyd  (Eileen),  Danette  (Clint)  Heath,  Gregory  (Prescilla 
Bird),  Michael  (Rhonda),  Agnes  (Doe)  Pelland,  Richard  (Lori  Mohr),  Lucille 
(Vincent  Murray),  Dohn  (Lana  Boymook);  brother  Lawrence;  sisters:  Dean 
(Richard)  Gatien,  Valma  Allery  and  May  Kane;  27  grandchildren  and  24 
great-grandchildren . 

Predeceased  by  son  Patrick;  daughter  Margaret;  granddaughter  Kelsey 
Murray;  parents  Edward  and  Agnes;  twin  brother  Dames,  as  well  as  brothers 
Francis,  Edward  and  Ronald.  Armand  was  a proud  Metis  veteran  who  served 
with  the  5th  Canadian  Armoured  Division  in  WWII,  as  well  as  with  the  PPCLI 
as  a paratrooper  in  the  Korean  conflict.  To  our  family  he  was  a wonderful 
husband,  father  and  mushum.  Armand  could  often  be  found  performing  old 
time  fiddle  music  in  care  facilities  and  for  friends  and  family.  Golfing 
and  making  others  laugh  were  two  of  Armand 's  passions  in  life.  We  wish  to 
extend  a special  thank  you  to  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Palliative  Care 
Unit  specially  to  nurse  Connie. 

A PRAYER  SERVICE  will  be  held  at  Regina  Funeral  Home,  Hwy  #1  East, 

Regina,  SK  on  Thursday,  December  22,  2005  at  7:00  p.m.  MASS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
BURIAL  will  be  held  at  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lebret,  SK  on 
Friday,  December  23,  2005  at  2:00  p.m.  Those  wishing  to  make  donations  in 
Armand 's  memory  may  be  made  to  the  Palliative  Care,  Pasqua  Hospital,  4101 
Dewdney  Avenue,  Regina,  SK  S4T  1A5.  Family  and  friends  are  invited  to  sign 
a book  of  condolences  at  www.obituariestoday.com 

Of  all  Armand 's  gifts  we  will  miss  his  music  and  laughter  the  most.  A 
SOLDIER  DIED  TODAY  He  won't  be  mourned  by  many.  Dust  the  few  who  know  him 
well.  For  his  War  has  long  been  over.  Though  its  tales  are  left  to  tell. 

He  held  a job  and  raised  a family.  Going  on  his  quiet  way...  And  the  world 
won't  note  his  passing.  Though  a Soldier  died  today.  If  we  cannot  do  him 
honour  While  he's  here  to  hear  the  praise.  Then  at  least  let's  give  him 
homage  At  the  ending  of  his  days.  Perhaps  just  a tiny  headline.  Dust  a 
simple  note  to  say  Our  Hearts  Are  Filled  With  Sadness,  FOR  A SOLDIER  DIED 
TODAY. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Regina  Funeral  Home. 

Roland  Goforth 

GOFORTH  - Suddenly  on  Saturday,  December  17,  2005  Roland  Dames  Goforth, 
Regina,  Sask.  age  29  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents  Brenda  Lee  (Susie)  Goforth,  Dames  and  Marion 
Goforth;  his  sisters  Winnifred,  Deannie  and  Rhonda  Goforth;  his  brothers 
Willie  and  George  Swanson,  Kurtis  Goforth;  cousins  Shane  Swanson,  Lloyd 
McKay  and  Brad  Swanson. 

Roland  is  survived  by  his  children  Sage  and  Grade  Kakakaway  and  the 
love  of  his  life  Dana  Kakakaway;  DAD  Aubrey  Sr.;  brothers  Douglas  (Bea), 
Dames,  Aubrey  Dr.,  Edgar  (Berle),  Max,  Guy,  Garth,  Sid,  Ron  and  Charlie 
Goforth;  sisters  Geraldine,  Sheila,  Maxine,  Audrey  and  Dune  Goforth; 
special  nephews  Aaron,  Brandon,  Coby  and  Keshawn  Goforth.  Special  mention 
also  Zoey,  Olivia,  Karalee,  Dones,  Lacey,  Danelle,  Shannon,  Zelda,  Tash, 
Marji,  Destiny,  Crystal,  Shawn,  Gilbert  S,  Terri  (Trevor)  Swanson; 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  uncles  and  cousins. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Pesakastew  School  Gym, 

Peepeekisis  First  Nation  on  Thursday,  December  22,  2005  at  1:00  p.m.  with 
Rev.  Clark  Stevenson  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Peepeekisis  West  End 
cemetery.  A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Pesakastew  School  Gym,  Peepeekisis 


First  Nation  on  Wednesday  evening  commencing  at  4:00  p.m.  The  family 
wishes  to  extend  special  thanks  to  the  Peepeekisis  Chief  and  Council. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services  1-800- 
667-8962. 

Lloyd  McKay 

MCKAY  - Suddenly  on  Saturday  December  17,  2005  Lloyd  Flarry  McKay, 

Tisdale,  Sask.  age  30  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  grandfather  Alex  McKay,  cousins  Terry  McKay,  Grant 
Daniels,  Shane  Swanson  and  friend  Roland  Goforth. 

Lloyd  McKay  is  survived  by  his  father  Lloyd  McKay  Sr.  (Bernice);  his 
mother  Deborah  McKay;  a brother  Robert  (Marcella)  McKay,  sisters  Sylvia 
(Lance)  Severight;  Daphne  McKay  (Robert).  Four  children  Richard  Kematch, 
Nolan  Kematch-McKay,  Tyler  McKay  and  Zoe  Goforth-McKay;  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews;  a special  niece  Allison  McKay;  grandparents  George  and  Grace 
Starr  and  Elizabeth  McKay. 

The  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  the  Peepeekisis  R.C.  Church, 
Peepeekisis  First  Nation  on  Thursday  December  22,  2005  at  10:00  a.m.  with 
Rev.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak  officiating.  Interment  in  Peepeekisis  R.C. 
Cemetery.  A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Pesakastew  School  Gym,  Peepeekisis 
First  Nation  on  Wednesday  evening  commencing  at  4:00  p.m. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services  1-800- 
667-8962. 

Shane  Swanson 

SWANSON  - Suddenly  on  Saturday  December  17,  2005  Shane  Aaron  Swanson  ( 
Walks  with  the  Sun)  Peepeekisis  First  Nation  age  25  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  father  George  Swanson  in  2004,  his  grandparents  Dames 
and  Marion  Goforth  and  Gilbert  Swanson  Dr.,  Alice  Swanson,  cousins  Lloyd 
McKay  Dr  and  Roland  Goforth  and  numerous  other  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Shane  is  survived  by  his  mother  Brenda,  brothers  Shawn  (Pam)  and  Gilbert 
Swanson  (lone),  a sister  Krystal  Swanson;  a son  Damian  Swanson  and  mother 
of  his  son  Kristen  Elliott;  grandparents  George  and  Grace  Starr;  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Pesakastew  School  Gym, 

Peepeekisis  First  Nation  on  Thursday,  December  22,  2005  at  1:00  p.m.  with 
Rev. Wayne  Goforth  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Starblanket  cemetery.  A 
wake  will  be  held  in  the  Pesakastew  School  Gym,  Peepeekisis  First  Nation 
on  Wednesday  evening  commencing  at  4:00  p.m. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services  1-800- 
667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

December  21,  2005 
Anthony  Eagle  Tail  Feathers 

Anthony  Dohn  Eagle  Tail  Feathers  , born  March  29,  1981  , passed  away 
suddenly  on  December  16,  2005.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  Town  of  Fort 
Macleod  and  the  Blood  Reserve  Community 

Tony  leaves  behind  his  daughter  Denna  (BeanD)  his  soul  mate  Marie;  his 
special  little  friend  Danielle;  his  mother  Pat  Hoffman,  his  father  Dohn 
Gary  (Tweedy)  Eagle  Tail  Feathers;  his  sisters:  Amber  and  Daylyn;  his 
brothers  Desse  and  Christopher;  his  niece  Tiauna;  maternal  grandmother 
Edith  Atkinson;  paternal  grandparents,  Teresa  and  Melvin  Wadsworth;  his 
great  grandmother  Margaret  Hind  Man;  god  parents  George  and  Doreen  Little 
Shields;  his  paternal  aunts:  Verona  (Marvin)  Tail  Feathers,  Lucille 
(Boyce)  Creighton,  Leanne  (Derome)  Wadsworth,  Shelly  Wadsworth,  Annette 
(Roger)  Young  Pine;  his  paternal  uncles:  Ronnie  (Nita)  Bull  Shields,  Pat 
(Karen)  Eagle  Tail  Feathers,  Melvin  (Sonny)  Dr.  (Terry)  Wadsworth,  Dale 
Day  Chief,  Delray  Wadsworth  (Maria)  and  Myron  Wadsworth  ; maternal  uncles: 
Doe  (Edie)  Rigaux,  Derry  (Patsy)  Rigaux  and  Bill  Rigaux;  and  by  his 
extended  aunts  and  uncles:  Dolly  (Okey)  Steel,  Roxanne  (Clement)  Holy 
White  Man  , Dason  (Marveene)  Steel  and  great  aunt  Elizabeth  Holy  White  Man. 

Tony  was  predeceased  by  his  great  grandfather  Walter  Hind  Man;  great 


great  grandparents : Mortimer  and  Lilly  Eagle  Tail  Feathers;  his  great 
aunts  and  uncles:  Elizabeth  and  Isaac  Crow  Chief , Frank  and  Flelen  Eagle 
Tail  Feathers,  Bernard  and  Minnie  Eagle  Tail  Feathers,  Eddy  and  Nellie 
Little  Shields  and  Maggy  Bad  Arm;  his  aunts  Patsy  Wadsworth  and  Alannah 
Marie  Wadsworth;  his  uncles  Pat  Sr.  Eagle  Tail  Feathers  and  Vincent  Eagle 
Tail  Feathers,  and  his  great  aunt  Rosella  White  Feathers 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Wednesday, 
December  21,  2005  at  6:00  p.m.  The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's 
Funeral  Home  on  Wednesday,  December  21,  2005  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Holy  Cross  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Macleod, 
on  Thursday,  December  22,  2005  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Pawal  Andrasz 
officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve.  All  friends 
and  Napi ' s are  invited  to  attend  the  Funeral  and  Wake  Service. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Eden  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  553-3772. 
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